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FALABA,  a  town  of  West  Africa,  about  190,miles  N.W. 
of  Freetown  in  Sierra  Leone,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kon- 
kodugor,  and  on  the  Fala  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Scar- 
eies.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sulimas,  wlio  revolted  from  the 
Mahometan  Foulas,  and  its  irarlike  inhabitants  soon  attained 
supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  villages  and  country. 
The  defences  conBist  of  a  lofty  stockade,  and  a  moat  about 
20  feet  deep  and  as  many  in  breadth.  From  a  distance 
the  town  appears  lite  a  grove  of  silk-cotton  trees,  and  only 
at  intervals  are  the  brown  roofs  seen  peering  through  the 
foliage.  Major  Laing  about  1825  estimated  the  number  of 
huts  at  about  4000.  They  are  arranged  in  clusters  round 
squares  or  court-yards,  and  though  only  built  of  clay  are 
neat  and  even  elegant  Winwood  Reade,  who  was  detained 
in  the  town  during  his  Niger  journey  in  1869,  has  given  a 
graphic  description  of  life  in  Falaba  in  his  African  Sketch 
Book,  vol.  ii.,  1873.  See  also  Laing,  Travels  in  W.  Africa, 
1825. 

FALAISE,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ante,  21  miles  S.  by  E  of  Caen. 
It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  is  still 
surrounded  by  old  walls.  The  principal  object  of  in- 
terest IS  the  castle,  now  partly  in  ruins,  but  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  the  birthplace  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Near  the  castle,  in  the  Place  de  la 
Trinity,  is  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  by  Louis  EodeL  Falaise  has  two  large  and 
populous  Suburbs,  one  of  which,  Guibray,  rivals  in  size  and 
importance  the  town  itself,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair,  which  lasts  from  10th  to  25th  August  The  town 
contains  a  town-hall,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  several  ancient 
churches,  and  a  public  library.  The  manufactures  are 
chiefly  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  leather,  and  paper.  The 
population  in  1872  was  7749. 

FAL.'^HAS  (i.e.,  Exiles),  the  degenerate  Jews  of  Abys- 
sinia, found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  provinces  west 
of  Takazzs,  namely,  Semien,  Wogara,  Armatshoho,  Walkait, 
Tchelga,  Dembea,  Tenkel, Dagusa,  Alafa,  Kunsula,Aschafer, 
Agarv-Meder,  and  Quaral  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
to  be  ethnologically  i'dp.ntified  with  the  seed  of  Abraham,  ur 
regarded,  like  the  Khazars  of  the  8th  century,  as,  for  tho 
moat  pirt,  mere  proselytes  to  Judaism.     As  to  the  doto 
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when  the  race.oc  tho  religion  was  introduced  there  is  no 
authentic  information, — one  account  carrying  it  back  to 
the  days  of  Solomon  and  hi}  hypothetical  son  Medelek  by 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  another  to  the  lime  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  a  third  only  to  the  1st  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  That  one  or  olher  of  the  earlier  dales  is  probablj 
correct  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Falashaa 
know  nothing  of  either  the  Babylonian  or  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, make  no  use  of  the  tep/dlm,  and  observe  neither  the 
feast  of  Purim  nor  the  dedication  of  the  temple  They.pcs- 
sess — not  in  Hebrew,  of  which  they  are  altogether  ignorant, 
but  in  Ethiopic  (or  Geez) — the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the 
Pentateuch,  with  comments  given  to  Moses  by  God  on 
Mount  Sinai ;  the  Te-e-sa-sa  Sanbat,  or  laws  of  the  Sabbath :. 
the  Ardit,  a  book  of  secrets  revealed  to  twelve  saints,  which 
is  used  as  a  charm  against  disease  ;  lives  of  Abraham, 
Moses,  (fee.  ;  and  a  translation  of  Josephus  called  Sana 
Aihud.  A  copy  of  the  Orit  or  Mosaic  law  is  kept  in  the 
holy  of  holies  in  every  mesgeed  or  synagogue.  Various 
pagan  observances  are  mingled  in  their  ritual:  every  newly- 
built  house  is  conaidered  uninhabitable  till  the  bluod  of  s 
sheep  or  fowl  has  been  spilt  in  it ;  a  woman  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  chastity  has  to  undergo  purification  by  leaping 
into  a  flaming  fire  ;  the  Sabbath  has  been  deified  and,  as 
the  goddess  Sanbat,  receives  adoration  and  sacrifice,  and  is 
said  to  have  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  angela  to  wait 
on  her  commands.  There  is  a  monastic  system,  introduced 
it  is  said  in  the  4th-centnry  a  d.  by  Aba  Zebra,  e  pious  man 
who  retired  from  the  world  and  lived  in  the  cave  of 
Hoharewa,  in  the  province  of  Armatshobo.  The  monks 
must  prepare  all  their  food  with  their  own  hands,  and  no 
lay  person,  male  or  female,  may  enter  their  houses.  Celibacy 
is  not  practised  by  the  priests,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
marry  a  second  time,  and  no  one  is  admitted  into  the  order 
who  has  eaten  bread  with  a  Christian,  or  is  the  son  or 
grandson  of  a  man  thus  contaminated.  Belief  in  the  evil. 
eye  or  shadow  is  universal,  and  spirit-raisers,  soethsayers^ 
and  rain-doctors  are  in  repute.  Education  w  in  the  liand?^ 
of  the  monks  and  priests,  and  is  confined  to  boys  Fm!.-^,. 
obligatory  on  all  above  seven  years  of  age,  are  held  on  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  on  every  oew  moon,  and  b*  '.bo  psss- 
over  (the  2l8t  or  22d  of  April).     Tlie  annual  fe^^uvats  are 
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'the  paSsover,  the  luivest  feast,  the  Baala  Ma:;alat  or  feast 
of  tabernacles  (during  which,  however,  no  booths  are  built), 
the  day  of  covenant  or  assembly,  and  Abraham's  day.  It 
bs  believed  that  after  death  the  soul  remains  in  a  place  of 
darkness  till  the  third  day,  when  the  first  taskar  or  sacriBce 
for  the  dead  is  offered-,  prayers  are  read  in  themesgeed  for 
the  repose  of  the  departed,  and  for  seven  days  a  formal 
lament  takes  place  every  morning  in  his  house.  No  coffins 
are  used,  and  a  stone  vault  is  built  over  the  corpse  so  that 
it  raay  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  earth.  The 
Falashas  are  an  industrious  people,  living  for  the  most  part 
in  villages  of  their  own,  or,  if  they  settle  in  a  Christian  or 
Mahometan  town,  occupying  a  separate  quarter.  They  en- 
gage in  agriculture,  manufacture  pottery,  iron  ware,  end 
cloth,  and  are  specially  sought  after  for  their  skill  in  mason- 
work.  Their  numbers  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
80,000  to  200,000. 

See  Nott  nnd  Gliddon,  Typts of  ilanki^ui,'\m;  Flad,  Zwiilf  Jahre 
t'n  Ab'jssinia,  Basel,  1869,  tnd  ins  Fa! asKes  of  Abyssinia,  U&usl&Ui 
from  the  German  by  S.  P.  Goodhart.  Londou,  1S69. 

FALCON  (Latin,  Falco;^  French,  Faiicon;  Teutonic, 
Folk  or  Vudken),  a  word  now  restricted  to  the  highcouraged 
and  long-winged  Birds-of-Prey  which  take  their  quarry  as 
it  moves  ,  but  formerly  it  had  a  very  different  meaning, 
being  by  the  naturalists  of  the  last  and  even  of  the  present 
century  extended  to  a  great  number  of  birds  comprised  in 
the  genus  Falco  of  Linnaeus  and  writers  of  his  day,-  while, 
en  the  other  hand,  by  falconers,  it  was,  and  still  is,  techni- 
cally limited  to  t\\&  female  of  the  birds  employed  by  them 
in  their  vocation  (see  Falconrv),  whether  "  long-winged" 
and  therefore  "  noble,"  or  "  short-winged  "  and  "  ignoble." 
According  to  modern  usage,  the  majority  of  the  Falcons, 
in  the  sense  first  given,  may  be  separated  into  jirf  very  dbs- 
tinct  groups  : — (1)  the  Falcons  pure  and  simple  {Falco 
proper) ;  (2)  the  large  northern  Falcons  (Hierofalco,  Cuvier) ; 
?3)  the  "Desert  Falcons"  (Genncea,  Kaup);  (4)  the  Merlins 
(jEsalon,  Kaup)  ;  and  (5)  the  Hobbies  (Hypolnorchis, 
Boie).  The  precLse  order  in  which  these  should  be  ranked 
need  not  concern  us  here,  but  it  must  be  mentioned  that  a 
sixth  group,  the  Kestrels  {Tinnunciilns,  Vieillot)  is  often 
add<»d  to  them.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  justi- 
Cab'y  reckoned  a  distinct  genus,  and  its  consideration  may 
for  the  present  be  deferred. 

The  typical  Falcon  is  by  common  consent  allowed  to  be 
that  almost  cosmopolitan  species  to  which  unfortunately  the 
English  epithet  "peregrine"  (i C,  strange  or  wandering) 
has  been  attached  It  is  the  Falco  pereip-xuus  of  Tunstall 
(1771)  and  of  most  recent  ornithologists,  tliougli  some' 
prefer  the  specific  name  comm?;nis  applied  by  J.  K.  Gmelin 
a  few  years  later  (178S)  to  a  bird  which,  if  his  diagnosis  be 
correct,  could  not  have  been  a  true  Falcon  at  all,  since  it 
had  yellow  irides — a  colour  never  met  with  in  the  eyes  of 
any  bird  now  called  by  naturalists  a  "  Falcon."  This 
species  inhabits  suitable  localities  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe,  though  examples  from  North  America 
have  by  some  received  specific  recognition  as  F.  anatum — 

'  tlnknown  io  classical  writers  t>ie  earliest  U5e  of  tlus  word  a  said 
to  b«  by  Servius^unoratufl  {area  390-4S0  a.D.  )  in  his  notes  on  A^.n. 
lib.  2.  vers.  145.  It  seems  possibly  to  be  the  Latinized  form  of  the 
Teutonic  Folk,  iboagh  /alx  is  commonly  accounted  its  root. 

*  The  nomoncUtore  of  nearly  all  the  older  writers  on  this  poiut  is 
extremely  confused,  and  the  att«mpt  to  unravel  it  would  hardly  repay 
th«  trouble,  and  would  undoubtedly  occupy-more  space  than  could  here 
be  allowed.  Whot  many  of  them,  even  so  lately  as  Pennant's  time, 
termed  the  "  Gentle  Falcon  "  is  certainly  the  bird  we  now  call  t^e  Gos- 
Hawkd.e., Goose-Hawk),  which  name  itself  may  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Astur  paiiimbarius  of  modem  ornithologists,  from  one  of  the 
long-wing«d  Birds-of-Prey. 

'  Among  them  Mr  Sharpe,  who,  in  his  recent  Caiaioguc  q^  ikt  Birth 
in  the  British  A/ntnm,  has  besides  rejected  much  of  the  evidence  that 
the  expeiieiici.  of  tlioso  -who  have  devoted  years  of  itudy-  to  the 
Falcois  ha«  aupphed.   '' 


the  "  Dack-Hawk,"  and  those  from  Australia  have  been 
described  es  distinct  nnder  the  name  of  F.  melanogenys. 
Here,  as  lu  so  many  other  oases,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  decide  as  to  wliicli  forms  should,  and  which  should 
not,  be  accounted  merely  local  races.  In  size  not  sur- 
passing a  Raven,  this  Falcon  (fig.  1)  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  Bird-of-Prey  for  its  bulk  that  flies,  and  its 
courage  is  not  less  than  its  power.  It  is  the  6pecie.s, 
in  Europe,  most  commonly  trained  for  the  sport  of  hawk- 
ing (see  Falcon'EV).  Volumes  have  boen  written  upon 
it,  and  to  attempt  a  complete  account  of  it  is,  within  tlie 
limits  now  available,  impossible.     The  plumage  of  the  adult 


Fig.  1. — Ptjregi-me  Falcon. 
IS  generally  blackish-blue  above,  and  white,  with  a  more  or 
less  deep  cream  coloured  tinge,  beneath — the  lower  parts, 
except  the  chin  and  throat,  being  barred  transversely 
with  black,  while  a  black  patch  extends  from  the  bitl 
to  the  ear-coverts,  and  descends  on  either  side  beneath 
tlie  mandible.  Tlie  young  have  the  upper  parts  deep 
blackish-brown,  and  the  lower  white,  more  or  less  strongly 
tinged  with  ochraceous-browTi,  and  striped  longitudinally 
with  bla:kisli-brown.  From  Port  Kennedy,  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  American  continent,  to  Tasmania,  and 
from  thfi  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  to  Mcndoza  in  the 
Argentine  territory,  tliere  is  scarcely  a  country  in  which 
this  Falcon  has  not  been  four.d.  Specimens  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  technical  differentiation  of  S|iecies,  whether  it 
does  not  extend  to  Cape  Horn.  Fearless  as  it  is,  and  adapt- 
ing itself  to  almost  every  circumstance,  it  will  form  its  eyry 
equally  on  the  sea-washed  cliff.%  the  craggy  mountains,  or 
(tliongh  more  rarely)  the  drier  spots  of  a  marsh  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  as  on  trces(says  Sclilegel)in  the  forests 
of  Java,  or  the  waterless  ravines  of  Australia.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  was  formerly  very  commou,  and  hardly  a  liigli 
rock  from  the  Shetlands  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  but  had  a 
pair  as  its  tenants.  But  the  British  gamekeeper  has  long 
lield  the  mistaken  faith  that  it  's  his  worst  foe,  and  the 
number  of  pairs  which  are  now  allowed  to  rear  their  brood 
uninolestci..  i  lliese  islands  must  be  small  indeed.  Ytl  its 
utility  to  the  game-preserver,  by  aestroying  every  one  of 
his  most  precious  wards  that  shews  any  sign  of  infirmity, 
can  hardly  be  questioned  by  ieasor,-and  uo  one  has  more 
earnestly  urged  its  claims  to  protection  than  Mr  G.  E.  Free- 
man  (Falconry,  dc,  p.  10).*     Nearly  allied  to  this  Fahon 

•  It  IS  Bot  to  be  inferie.l.  liowewe'',  as  many  writers  have  done,  thai 
r'lilcous  habitually  prt>y  uf.^n  birds  lu  which  disease  h«  made  any 
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are  several  species  of  \«hich  it  is  impossible  here  to  treat 
at  length,  such  as  F.  bariarvs  of  Mauritania,  F.  minor  of 
South  Africa,  the  Asiatic  F.  babylouicus,  F.  peregi-inatcr 
of  India — the  Shaheen,  and  perhaps  F.  cassini  of  South 
America,  with  some  others. 

Nest  to  the  typical  Falcons  comes  a  group  inown  as  the 
"great  northern"  Falcons  (Nierc/aico).  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  Gvrfalcon  {F.  ggrfaleo)^  whose  home  is  in  the 
Scandinavian  mouatains,  though  the  young  are  yearly  visi- 
tants to  the  plains  of  Holland  and  Germany.  In  plumage 
it  very  much  resembles  F.  pere</i-inii4,  bnt  its  fianks  have 
generally  a  bluer  tinge,  and  its  superiority  in  size  is  at  once 
manifest  Nearly  aUied  to  it  is  the  Icelander  (F.  idandus), 
which  extemally^differs  in  its  paler  colouring,  and  in  almost 
entirely  wanting  the  black  mandibular  patch.  Its  propor- 
tions, however,  differ  a  good  deal,  its  body  being  elongated. 
Its  country  is  shown  by  its  name,  but  it  also  inhabits  South 
Greenland,  and  not  unfre'iuently  makes  its  way  to  the 
British  Islands.  Very  close  to  this  comes  the  Greenland 
FjIco.'i  (F.  candicaiii),  a  native  of  North  Greenland,  and 
perbai>s  of  other  countries  within  the  Arctic  circlf.  Like 
the  list,  the  Greenland  Falcon  from  time  to  tim*  occurs  in 
the  L'nited  Kingdom,  but  it  is  always  to  be  distinguished 
bv  wearing  a  plumage  in  which  at  e\ery  age  the  prevailing 
co:jur  is  pure  white.  In  North-Easteru  America  these 
birds  are  replaced  by  a  kindred  form  (F.  Inhradoms)  first 
detected  by  .\udubon,  and  lately  recognized  ty  Mr  Dresser 
(Orn.  i[iscell.,  i.  p.  13.5).  It  is  at  once  distinguished  by 
i:s  very  dark  colouring,  the  lower  parts  being  occa.sionally 
almast  as  deeply  tinted  at  all  ages  as  the  upper. 

All  the  birds  hitUerto  named  possess  one  character  in 
common.  The  darker  markings  of  their  plumage  are  longi- 
tiiJii'al  before  the  first  real  moult  takes  place,  and  for  ever 
afterwards  are  transverse.  In  other  words,  when  young  the 
markings  arc  in  form  of  stripes,  when  old  in  form  of  bars. 
TLe  variation  of  tint  is  very  great,  especially  in  F.  pere- 
g'Tinus;  but  the  experience  of  falconers,  whose  busine.ss  it  is 
to  keeptlieir  birds  in  the  very  highest  condition,  shews  that 
a  Falcon  of  either  of  these  groups  if  light-culoured  in 
youth  is  light  coloured  when  adult,  and  if  dark  when  young 
is  abo  dark  when  old — age,  ofler  t!if  first  movlt,  making 
no  difierence  in  ihe  eomplexion  of  the  bird.  Tlie  next 
group  IS  that  of  the  so-called  "  Desert-Falcons  "  (Gennaa), 
wiitrein  the  difference  just  indicated  does  not  obtain,  fur 
long  as  the  bird  may  live  and  often  as  it  may  moult,  the 
origm.ll  style  ot  markings  never  gives  way  to  any  other. 
Foremost  among  these  are  to  be  considered  the  Launer  and 
the  .Saker  (commonly  termed  F.  lanarins  and  F.  sacei), 
both  well  known  m  tlie  palmy  days  of  Falconry,  but  only 
withiQ  the  last  forty  years  or  so  re-admitted  to  full  recogni- 
tion. Both  of  these  birds  belong  properly  to  Southeastern 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  South-western  Asia.  Tliey  are, 
for  their  bulk,  less  powerful  than  tlie  members  of  the  pre- 
ceding group,  and  though  they  may  be  trained  to  jiigli 
flights  are  naturally  captors  of  humbler  game.  The  precise 
number  of  species  belonging  here  is  very  doubtful,  but 
among  the  many  candidates  for  recognition  are  especially- 
to  be  named  the  Lugger  {F.  jugger)  of  India,  and  the 
Prairie  Falcon  (/".  mtjocanus)  of  tlie  western  plains  of 
North  America. 

The  systematist  finds  it  hard  to  decide  in  what  group 
he  should  place  two  somewhat  large  Australian  species 
{/•'.  kypoleut^is  and  F.  tiibniger),  both  of  which  are  rare 
in  collections — the  latter  especially  ,   and,  until  tnore  is 

unoas  progress.  Soch  i.irds  m^'et  liiPir  fate  from  the  ie&s  iiobte  } 
Atxifn^es,  or  predatory  ammals  of  manj  kinds.  But  TrheiTa  bird  is 
first  affected  by  any  dcorder,  its  power  of  tflking  '■ire  of  itsflf  !S  at 
once  impaired,  and  hence  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  it  iray  beconie  an 
ea«y  victim  under  arcmnstances  nhicb  woulu  ena'ilc  t  perfectly  sound 
bird  to  escape  from  tbe  attock  even  of  ,•  Falcon. 


known   about   them,   their  position   must  remain  doubt- 
ful. 

Vic  have  then  a  small  -but  very  beaatiful  grt)np^the 
Merlins'  (jEsaton  of  some  writers,  Llthofako  of  others}.    The 


Fir.  2— Merlin. 

European  Merlin  {F.  oesalon)  is  perhaps  the  boldest  of  the 
Accipilres,  not  hesitating  to  attack  birds  of  twice  its  owa 
size,  and  even  on  occasion  threatening  human  beings.  Yet 
it  readily  becomes  tame,  if  not  affectionate,  when  reclaimed, 
and  its  ordinary  prey  consists  of  the  smaller  Passeret.  Its 
"  pinion  of  glossy  blue  "  has  become  almost  proverbial,  and 
a  deep  ruddy  blush  suffuses  its  lower  parts  ;  but  these  ate 
characteristic  only  of  the  male — the  female  maintaining 
very  nearly  the  sober  brown  pisniage  she  wore  when  as  a 
nestling  she  left  her  lowly  cradle  in  the  heather.  Very 
close  to  this  bird  comes  the  Pigeon-Hawk  {F.  columhai-ius) 
of  North  America — so  dose,  indeed,  that  none  but  an  ex- 
pert ornithologist  can  detect  t!ie  difference.  The  Tummti  of 
Anglo-Indians  (/".  chictjuera),  and  its  repiesentative  from 
Southern  Africa  {F.  ivficoUis),  also-  belong  to  this  group, 
but  they  are  cunsiderably  larger  than  either  of  the  former. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  Hobbies  {Hypotrwrchis)  comprising 
a  greater  number  of  forms — though  how  many  seemg  to  ba 


Fig.  3.— Hobby, 
doubtful.     They  are  in»  life  at  once  recognizaEle  by  theiy 
')o!d  upstanding  position,  and  at  any  time  by  their  long 
wings.     Tlie  type  of  this  group  is  the  English  Hobby  {F. 
svbbutici),  a  bird  ci"  great  power  of  Hight,  chiefly  used  ia. 

fieoch,  £mirMo»;  IcfloaJii.,  (■'jiiriH, 
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;he  capture  of  insects,  which  form  its  ordinary  food.  It  is 
a  summer  visitant  to  most  prirts  of  Europe,  including  these 
islands,  and  is  most  wantonly  and  needlessly  destroyed  by 
gamekeepers.  A  second  European  species  of  the  group  is 
the  beautiful  F.  eleonorcB,  which  hardly  comes  further  north 
than  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and,  though 
in  some  places  abundant,  is  an  extremely  local  bird.  The 
largest  species  of  this  section  seems  to  be  the  Neotropical  F. 
femoralis,  for  F.  diroleucus  though  often  ranked  here  is  now 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  group  of  typical  Falcons,  (a.  n.) 

FALCONE,  Aniello  (1600-1665),  a  battle-painter,  was 
the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  was  bom  in  Naples.  He 
showed  his  artistic  tendency  at  an  early  age,  received  some 
instraction  from  a  relative,  and  then  studied  under  Ribera 
(Lff  Spagnoletto),  of  whom  he  ranks  as  the  most  eminent 
pupiL  Besides  battle-pictures,  large  and  small,  taken  from 
biblical  as  well  as  secular  history,  he  painted  various  reli- 
gious subjects,  which,  however,  count  for  little  in  his 
general  reputation.  He  became,  as  a  battle-painter,  almost 
as  celebrated  as  Borgognone  (Courtois),  and  was  named 
"  L'Oncolo  delle  Battaglie."  His  works  have  animation, 
variety,  truth  to  nature,  and  careful  colour.  Falcone  was 
bold,  generous,  used  to  arms,  and  an  excellent  fencer.  In 
the  insarrection  of  Masaniello  (1647)  he  resolved  to  be 
bloodily  avenged  for  the  death,  at  the  hands  of  two 
Spaniards,  of  a  nephew,  and  of  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  art 
which  he  had  established  in  Naples.  He  aikl  many  of  his 
scholars,  including  Salvator  Rosa  and  Carlo  Coppola,  formed 
an  armed  band  named  the  Compagnia  della  Morte.  They 
scoured  the  streets  by  day,  exulting  in  slaughter ;  at  night 
they  were  painters  again,  and  handled  the  brush  with  im- 
petuous zeal  Peace  being  restored,  they  had  to  decamp, 
Falcone  and  Rosa  made  off  to  Rome ;.  here  Borgognone 
noticed  the  works  of  Falcone,  and  became  his  friend,  and  a 
French  gentleman  induced  him  to  go  to  France,  where 
Xouis  XIV.  became  one  of  his  patrons.  Ultimately  Colbert 
obtained  permission  for  the  painter  to  return  to  Naples,  and 
there  he  died  in  1665.  Two  of  his  battle-pieces  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Naples  museum  ;  ho  painted 
a  portrait  of  Masaniello,  and  engraved  a  few  plates. 
Among  his  principal  scholars,  besides  Rosa  iind  Coppola 
(whose  works  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  Falcone  himself), 
were  Domenico  Gargiuolo  named  Micco  Spadaro,  Paolo 
Porpora,  and  Andrea  di  Lione. 

FALCONER,  Hugh  (1808-1865),  a  distinguished 
palaeontologist  and  botanist,  descended  from  an  old  Scotch 
family,  was  born  at  Forres,  29th  February  1808.  In  1826 
lie  graduated  as  M.A.  at  Aberdeen,  where  ho  began  to 
manifest  a  decided  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history 
ond  botany.  Ho  afterwards  studied  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1829. 
Proceeding  to  India  in  1830  as  assistant-surgeon  on  the 
Bengal  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  made 
on  his  arrival  an  examination  of  the  fossil  bones  from  Ava 
in  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  a 
description  of  the  collection  which  he  published  immediately 
gave  him  a  recognized  position  among  the  scientists  of  India. 
la  1331  he  was  appsipted'to  the  army  station  at  Meerut,  in 
the  north-western  provinces,  and  in  183:i  he  succeeded  his 
friend  Dr  Royle  as  superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  of 
Saharunpoor.  Ho  was  thus  placed  in  a  district  particularly 
rich  in  pateontological  remains,  the  existence  of  which  were, 
however,  then  unknown  ;  and  he  immediately  set  to  work 
to  investigate  both  its  natural,  history  and  geology.  In 
1834:  he  published  a  description  of  the  geological  character 
of  the  Hcighbouring  Sewalik  hills,  in  the  Tertiary  strata  of 
which  he  discovered  bones  of  crocodiles,  tortoises,  and  other 
fossil  remains ;  and  subsequently,  along  with  other  conjoint 
labourers,  he  brought  to  light  a  sub-tropical  fossil  fauna  of 
unexampled  extent  and  richness.     For  these  valuable  dis- 


coveries he  and  Captain  Cautley  received  in  1837  the 
Wollastcn  medal  in  duplicate  from  the  Geological  Society 
of  London.  In  1834  Falconer  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  fitness  of  India  for  the  growth  of  the  tea-plant,  and 
it  was  on  his  recommendation  that  it  was  introduced  into 
that  country.  He  also  made  large  natural  history  collec- 
tions, not  only  of  the  productions  of  the  country  round 
Saharunpoor,  but  also  of  the  valley  of  Kashmir  and  the 
countries  to  the  nortli  of  it,  exploring  at  the  same  time  the 
glacier  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  Muztagh  range,  and 
the  great  glaciers  of  Arindoh  and  of  the  Braldoh  valley. 
He  was  compelled  by  illness  to  leave  India  in  1842,  and 
during  his  stay  in  England,  besides  reading  various  papers 
on  his  discoveries  before  several  learned  societies,  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the 
Indian  fossils  presented  to  the  British  Museum  and  East 
India  House,  chiefly  by  himself  and  Captain  Cautley.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Calcutta 
botanical  garden,  and  professor  of  botany  in  the  medical 
college^;  and  on  entering  on  his  duties  he  was  at  once  em- 
ployed by  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  as  their  adviser  on  all  matters  con< 
nected  with  the  vegetable  products  of  India.  Being  com- 
pelled by  the  state  of  liis  health  to  leave  India  in  1855,  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  in  examining  fossil 
species  in  England  and  the  Continent  corresponding  to 
those  which  he  had  discovered  in  India.  In  the  course  of 
Ilia  researches  he  became  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  and  actually  commenced  a 
work  on  "  Primeval  Man,"  which,  however,  he  was  not 
spared- to  finish.  He  died  31st  January  1865.  He  wss  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies,  both  British  and  foreign. 
Shortly  ofter.his  death  a  committee  was  formed  for  tlie 
promotion  of  a  "Falconer  Memorial."  This  took  theshape 
t)f  a  mflrble  bust,  which  was  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  a  Falconer  scholarship 
of  the  annual  value  of  £100,  open  for  competition  to 
graduates  iu  science  or  medicine  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr  Faleftnei's  botanical  notes,  with  460  colourej  driwfngs  of 
Kashmir  and  ludiaD  plants,  have  been  deposited  io  ibc  librar>'  at 
Kcw,  and.  his  Palcroniotogieal  Memoirs  and  Notes,  comprising  all 
his  papers  read  before  learned  societies,  have  been  edited,  with  a 
biographical  sketch,  by  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.,  London,  1868. 

FALCONER,  William,  our  greatest  naval  poet, — Charles 
Dibdin  taking  rank  as  second, — was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
February  11,  1732.  His  father  was  a  wig-maker,  and 
carried  on  business  in  one  of  the  small  shops  with  wooden 
fronts  at  the  Netherbow  Port,  an  antique  castellated  struc 
ture  which  remained  till  1764,  dividing  High  Street  from 
the  Canongate.  The  old  man,  who  is  described  as  a  sort  of 
humorist,  was  unfortunate.  Of  his  three  children  two 
were  deaf  and  dumb  ;  he  became  bankrupt,  then  tried  busi 
ness  as  a  grocer,  and  finally  died  in  extreme  poverty. 
William,  the  son,  having  received  a  scanty  education,  was 
put  to  sea.  He  served  on  board  a  Leith  merchant  vessel, 
and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  second  mate  of  the  "  Britannia,"  a 
vessel  employed  in  the  Levant  trade,  and  sailed  from 
Alexandria  for  Venice.  The  "  Britannia  "  was  overtaken 
by  a  dreadful  storm  ofi"  Cape  Colonna  and  was  wrecked, 
only  three  of  the  crew  being  saved.  Falconer  was  happily 
one  of  the  three,  and  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  and  its 
disastrous  termination  formed  the  subject  of  his  poein  of 
The  Shipwreck  "In  all  Attica,"  says  Byron,  "if  we  ex 
cept  A.thens  itself  and  Marathon,  there  is  no  scene  more  in- 
teresting than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and  artist, 
sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  observation 
and  design;  to  the  philosopher  the  supposed  scene  of 
Pinto's   conversations  will   net   bo   unwelcome;   and   the    , 
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traveller  will  be  strucK  with  the  beauty  of  tlie  prospect  over 
•  isles  that  crown  {lie  A'gean  deep.'  But  for  an  Englisli- 
m-in  Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  as  llie  actual 
s^pot  of  Falconers  iShipwrcck.  Pallas  and  Plato  are 
fiirgolten  in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and  Campbell — 
•'•  Here  in  the  ile.-iil  of  nitrlrt,  by  Lonna's  steep, 
Tlie  seaman's  cry  wai  heard  aloo,£;  the  deej*.'  " 

After  the  wreck  of  the  "  Britannia"  and  his  return  to 
England,  Falconer,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  appeared  as  a 
poet,  llo  printed  at  Edinburgh  an  elegy  on  Frederick, 
prince  of  SVales, — a  puerile  inflated  performance, — and 
afterwards  contributed  thort  pieces  to  the  GeullemaHs 
Mu(/a:ine.  Some  of  these  descriptive  and  lyrical  efl'usions 
possess  merit.  The  fine  naval  song  of  The  H/uim  ("Cease, 
rude  Boreas"),  reputed  to  be  by  George  Alexander  Stevens, 
the  diamalic  writer  and  lecturer,  lia.s  been  a.scribcd  to 
F.ilconer,  but  apparently  on  no  authority.  It  is  foreign  to 
his  usual  style.  Had  he  been  the  author  he  would  assuisdiy 
hive  claimed  it.  Fjlconur  coiuinucd  in  the  merchant  service 
until  the  spring  of  17G2,  when  he  gained  the  patronage  of 
Edward,  duko  of  York,  by  deciicaling  to  him  his  poem  of 
T/ie  Shipwrect,  which  appeared  in  ^^;ly  of  that  year, 
"  printed  for  the  author."  The  duko  advised  him  to  enter 
the  royal  navy,  and  before  the  end  of  summci'  the  poet-sailor 
was  rated  as  a  midbhipinan  on  board  the  "  I!i>yal  George." 
But  as  this  ship  was  paid  off  at  the  peace  of  17C3,  and  as 
Falconer's  period  of  service  had  been  too  short  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  commis.sion  of  lieutenant,  he  wa-s  advised 
to  exchange  the  military  for  the  civil  dei«artnient  of  the 
navy,  a'ul  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  ho  received  an 
appointment  as  purser  of  the  "Glory  "  frigate,  a  situation 
which  he  held  jntil  that  vessel  was  laid  up  on  ordinary  at 
Chatham.  In  1704  lie  publi-ihed  a  new  edition  of  77ie 
Sfiiptcreih,  correctcil  and  enlarged,  .ind  printed,  not  fur  the 
author,  as  in  the  former  instance,  but  for  Andrew  .Millar, 
the  publisher  of  Hume  and  itobcrtson,  and  whom  Jolmsiiii 
called  the  Maecenas  of  the  age.  About  nine  hundred  lines 
were  added  to  this  new  edition  of  the  poem,  including  wliHt 
may  be  termed  its  chaiacter-painting  and  elaborated 
de3crii>tion  and  episode.'.  In  the  same  year,  I  7G4,  Falconer 
published  a  political  satire,  a  virulent  rhyming  tirade 
against  Wilkes  and  Cliiiiclnll,  entitled  7'/ie  Dcmajmjue ; 
and  in  17C9  appeared  bis  L'uiversnl  Marine  D'llionnri/,  an 
elaborate  and  valuable  work.  While  eng.agcd  on  this 
dictionary,  Mr  Murray,  a  bookseller  in  Fleet  Siicet,  father 
iif  Uyion's  uiuuiGeent  publi.--hcr  and  couespondciit,  wished 
liiin  to  join  him  as  a  partner  in  business.  The  poet  declined 
the  offer,  probably  becau.^e  his  dictionary  was  then  near 
completion,  and  he  might  reasonably  anticipate  from  its 
publication  some  favourable  naval  aiipointment.  lie  did 
receive  this  reward  ;  he  was  ajipoinleil  pur.scr  of  the 
"Aurora"  frigate,  which  had  been  commissioned  to  carry 
uut  to  India  certain  supervisors  or  superintendents  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Besides  his  nomination  as  purser. 
Falconer  was  promised  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  the 
commissioners.  Before  .sailing  he  published  a  third  edition 
of  his  Shipwrfl;,  which  had  again  undergmie  "correction," 
but  not  improvement.  Mr  Staiiier  Clarke  conceived  that  the 
pnct,  in  his  .agitation  and  joy  on  being  appointed  to  the 
"Aurora,"  had  neglected  this  edition,  and  left  the  last 
alterations  to  his  friend  Mallet;  but  Mallet  had  then  been 
more  than  four  years  in  his  grave,  and  Falconer,  in  the 
"advertisement"  which  he  prefixed  to  the  volume,  and 
■which  is  dated  from  Somerset  HoMse,  October  1,  1760, 
said  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception 
the  poem  had  met  with  to  give  it  "  a  strict  and  thorough 
revision  "  The  day  after  this  announcement  the  poet 
sailed  in  the  "Aurora"  from  Spilhead.  The  vessel  arrived 
safely  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  having  passed  a  fort- 
night there,  left  on  the  27tU  u£  Dcte>ub:r     She  w.n*  mver 


mora  heard  of,  having,  as  is  supposed,  foundered  at  pen. 
The  captain  was  a  stranger  to  the  navigation,  and  had 
obstinately  persisted  in  proceeding  by  the-  Mozambique 
Channel  instead  of  stretching  as  usual  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  south  of  Madagascar.  Every  commander  of  a>«cs5c}, 
as  Fielding  has  remarked,  clamis  absolute  dominion  in  tiis. 
little  wooden  world,  and  in  too  many  instances  shows  tho 
dangerous  consequences  of  absolute  power. 

Thus  miserably  perished  William  Falconer  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  fame  rests  on  his  poem  of  'J lie 
Shipicrecl;  and  rests  securely.  In  that  work  he  dii^  not 
aspire  to  produce  a  great  effect  by  a  few  bold  touchfjs,  or 
the  rapid  and  masterly  grouping  of  ai>palling  or  hofrible 
circumstances.  He  labours  in  detail,  bringing  befgte  U5 
the  events  as  they  arise,  and  conducling  us  with  an  if  Stest 
constantly  increasing  towards  the  catastrophe.  S'lcli  a 
tremendous  picture  of  shipwreck  as  that  which  ByroJ  •  has, 
in  wild  sportiveness,  thrown  o<it  in  Don  Juan,  immSasur- 
ably  transcends  the  powers  of  Falconer,  and,  indeed,  stands 
alone  iu  its  terrible  sublimity  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
naval  jioet,  by  the  truth  and  reality  of  his  descriptiojis, 
ultimately  impresses  the  n.iird  of  the  reader,  if  not  with 
such  vivid  force,  peihaps  with  even  more  enduring  effect. 
Some  of  the  classic  invocations  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  and 
some  descrljitive  passages,  are  a  little  tawdry,  but  the 
grand  incidents  of  the  poem  are  never  forgotten.  The 
personification  of  the  ship  iu  its  last  struggles  is  sublime 
as  well  as  affecting,  and  the  reader's  anxiety  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  principal  characters  and  the  hapless  crew 
never  slumber.  Nor  are  the  technical  expressions  ami 
directions  a.  drawback  to  the  general  reader.  They  are 
explained  in  footnotes,  and  give  a  truth  and  reality  to  the 
narrative;  and  they  do  not  occur  in  the  more  impassioned 
scenes.  (r.  ca.) 

FALCONET,  ETiENNEMAunicE(l71G-1701),a  Fienth 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Paris  in  I71G.  His  parents  were 
poor,  and  he  v.as  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  but 
some  of  his  clay  figures,  with  the  Diaking  of  which  he  occu- 
pied his  leisure  liours,  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
Liinoine,  that  sciil|>tor  made  him  his  pupil.  While  dili- 
gently prosecuting  his  profession  he  found  time  to  study 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  wrote  several  Iroc/iures  on  ait, 
in  which  many  names  both  ancient  and  modern  of  great 
reputation  are  treated  in  a  remarkably  disparaging  way. 
His  artistic  productions  are  characteriiied  by  the  same 
defects  as  his  writings,  for  though  manifesting  considerable 
cleverness  and  some  power  of  imagination,  they  display  in 
many  cases  a  false  and  fantastic  taste,  the  result  most  pro- 
bably of  an  excessive  striving  after  originality.  One  of 
his  most  successful  statues  was  one  of  Milo  of  Crotona, 
which  secured  his  admission  to  the  membership  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Many  of  his  works,  being  placed 
in  churches,  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Hevolution.  At  the  invitation  of  the  empress  Catherine 
he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  executed  a  colossal  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great  in  bronze.  On  bis  return  to  Paiis  in 
17S8  he  became  director  of  the  French  Academy  of  Paint 
ing.     He  died  4th  January  1791. 

Aniong  Iiis  uiiiingb  .-no  T^efitions  sur  la  sculpture  [V%r.  t*6S), 
anil  Observations  sni  In  statue  tU  Mtuc  Aurilc  (Par.  1771).  TIip 
whole  Wfif  follc'ted  mulct  the  title  of  (Euacs  Iitterai}CS  ^6  vyts., 
Lausanne,  I7S1-S2,  3  vols.,  Palis,  17S7). 

F.\LCONnV,  the  art  of  employing  falcons  and  hawk$ 
in  the  chase, — a  sport  the  practice  of  which  is  usually 
termed  hawking.  Falconry  was  for  many  ages  of  the  Old 
World's  history  one  of  the  principal  sports.  Probably  it 
may  bo  considered  as  having  been  always  as  purely  a 
spoit  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  ;  for  even  in  the  rudest 
times  man  must  have  been  possessed  of  means  and  appli- 
ances   for   the   capture   of    wild   birds  and   beasti  jncT' 
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effectual  than  tlie  agency  of  hawks,  notwithstanding  the 
high  stite  of  efficiency  to  which,  as  we  may  still  see,  well- 
Irai  ned  hawks  may  be  brought.  The  antiq^Uity  of  falconry  is 
very  great.  It  seem.^  impossible  to  fi.'t  ths  exact  period  of 
its  first  apirearance.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  thrft 
it  was  practised  in  Asia  at  a  very  remote  period,  for  which 
we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  various  Chinese  and 
Japanese  works,  some  of  the  latter  being  most  quaintly 
and  yet  spiritedly  illustrated.  It  appears  to  have  been 
knowTi  in  China  some  2000  years' B.C.,  and  the  records  of  a 
King  Wen  Wang,  who  reigned  over  a  province  of  that 
country  G89  B.C.,  prove  that  the  art  was  at  that  time  in  very 
high  favour.  In  .Japan  it  apjiears  to  have  been  known  at 
least  600  years  B.C.,  and  probably  at  an  equally  early  date 
in  India,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Syria.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  as 
we  learn  from  his  work  on  Nineveh  ami  Babylon,  considers 
that  in  a  bas-relief  found  by  him  in  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad 
"  there  appeared  to  be  a  falconer  bearing  a  hawk  on  his 
wrist,"  from  which  it  would  appear  to  have  been  known 
there  some -1700  years  B.C.  In  all  the  above-mentioned 
countries  of  Asia  it  is  practised  ^t  the  present  day. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  Kistory  of  falconry  in 
Africa,  but  from  very  ancient  Egyptian  carvings  and  draw- 
ings it  seems  to  have  been  known  there  many  ages  ago. 
It  was  probably  also  in  vogue  in  the  countries  of  Morocc.i, 
Oran,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Egypt,  at  the  same  time  as  in 
Europe.  The  older  writers  on  falconry,  English  and  Con- 
tinental, often  mention  Barbary  and  Tunisian  falcons.  It 
is  still  practised  in  Africa ;  the  present  writer  has  visited 
two  hawking  establishments  in  Egypt. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  records  of  falconry  in  Europe  are 
supplied  by  the  writings  of  Pliny,  Aristotle,  and  Martial. 
Although  their  notices  of  the  sport  are  slight  and  some- 
what vague,  yet  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  clearly 
that  it  was  practised  in  their  days — between  the  years  384 
B.C.  and  40  A.D,  It  was  probably  introduced  into  England 
from  the  Continent  about  860  a.d.,  and  from  that  tii|ic 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  falconry  w'as 
followed  with  an  ardour  that  perhaps  no  sport  in  our 
country  has  ever  called; forth,  not  even  our  grand  national 
sport;  of  fox-hunting.  •  Stringent  laws  and  enactments, 
notably  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Edward 
III.,  Henry  VIIL,  and  Elizabeth,' were  passed  from  time 
to  time  in  kts  interest.  Falcons  and  hawks  were  allotted 
to  degrees  and  orders  of  men  according  to  rank  and 
station, — for  instance,  to  royalty  the  jerfalcons,  to  an  earl 
the  peregrine,  to  a  yeoman  the  gsshawk,  to  a  priest  the 
Bparrow-hawk,  and  to  a  knave  or  servant  the  useless 
kMtrel.  The  writings  of  Shakespeare  furnish  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  high  and  universal  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  in  his  days.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
falccJnry  began  to  decline  in  England,  to  revive  somewhat 
at  the  Restoration.^It  never,  however,  completely  recovered 
its  former  favour,  a  variety  of  causes  operating  against  it, 
such  a.s  enclosure  of  waste  lands,  agricultural  improvements, 
and  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  into  the  sporting  field, 
till  it  fell,  as  a  national  sport,  almost  into  oblivion.  Yot  it 
lias  never  been  even  temporarily  extinct,  and  it  is  still 
very  successfully  practised  at  the  present  day. 

In  Europe  the  game  or  "quarry"  at  ivhicli  hawks  are 
flown  consists  of  grouse  (confined  to  the  British  Isles),  black- 
game,  pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  landrails,  ducks,  teal, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  herons,  rooks,  crows,  .gulls,  magpies, 
jays,  bl.ickbirds,  thrushes,  larks,  hares,  and  rabbits.  In 
iormer  days  geese,  cranes,  kites,  ravens,  and  bustards  were 
also  flown  at.  Old  German  works  make  much  mention  of  the 
u-se  of  the  Iceland  falcon  for  taking  the  great  bustard,  a 
r.ight  scarcely  alluded  to  by  English  writers.  In  Asia  the 
list  of  quarry  is  longer,  and,  in  addition  to  all  the  fore- 
jgoing,  sr  their  Asiatic  represeptatives,  various  kinds  of 


bustards,  sand  greuso,  storks,  ibises,  spoonbilb,  pea-fowl, 
jungle-fowl,  kites,  vultures,  and  gazelles  are  captured  by 
trained  hawks.  la  Mongolia  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
among  the  nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  the  spoit  still 
■  Nourishes;  and. though  some  late  accounts  are  not  satis- 
factory either  to  the  falconer  or  the  naturalist,  yet  they 
leave  no  doubt  that  a  species  of  eagle  is  still  trained  in 
those  regions  to  take  large  game,  as  antelopes  and  wolves. 
Mr  Atkinson,  in  his  account  of  his  travels  in  the  country 
of  the  Amoor,  makes  particular  mention  of  the  sport,  as 
does  also  Mr  Shaw  in  his  work  on  Yarkand ;  and  in  a  letter 
from  the  Yarkand  embassy,  under  Mr  Forsyth,  C.B.,  dated 
Camp  near  Yarkand,  Niov.  27,  IS^S,  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — "  Hawking  appears  also  to  be  a  favourijte  amuse- 
ment, the  golden  eagle  taking  the  place  of  the  falcon  or 
hawk.  Tliis  novel  sport  seemed  very  successful."  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  bird  here  spoken  of  is  the  golden 
eagle.  In  Africa  gazelles  are  taken,  and  also  partridges 
and  wildfowl 

The  hawks  used  in  England  at  the  present  time  are  the 
three  great  northern  falcons,  viz-.,  the  Greenland,  Iceland, 
and  Norway  falcons,  the  peregrine  falcsn,  the  hobby,  the 
merlin,  the  goshawk^  and  the  sparrow-hawk.  In  former 
days  the  saber,  the  lanuei',  and  the  Barbary  or  Tunisian 
falcon  were  also  employed,     (See  Falcon.) 

Of  the  foregoing  the  easiest  to  keep)  most  efHcient  in  tire 
field,  and  most  suitable  for  general  use  at  the  present  day 
are  the  peregrine  falcon  and  the  goshawk. 

In  all  hawks,  the  female  is  larger  ;;nd  more  powerful 
than  the  male. 

Hawks  are  divided  by  falconers  all  over  the  world  into 
two  great  classes.  The  first  class  comprises  "falcons," 
"  long-winged  hawks,"  or  "  hawks  of  the  lure,"  distinguished 
by  Eastern  falconers  &%."  dark-eyed  hawks."  .In  these'  the 
wings  are  pointed,  the  second  feather  in  the  wing  is, the 
longest,  and  the  iiides  are  dark-brown.  Merrins  must, 
however,  be  excepted  ;  and  here  it  would  seem  that  the 
Eastern  distinction  is  the  best,  for  though  merlins  are  much 
more  falcons  than  they  are  hawks,  they  differ  from  falcons 
in  having  the  third  feather  in  the  wing  the  longest,  while 
they  are  certainly  "  dark-eyed  hawks." 

The  second  class  is  that  of  "hawks,"  "short-Vinged 
hawks,"  or  "  hawks  of  the  fist,"  called  by  Eastern  falconers 
"yellow  (or  rose)  eyed  hawks."  In  these  the  wings  are 
rounded,  the  fourth  feather  is  the  longest  in  the  wins,  and 
the  irides  are  yellow,  erange,  or  deep-orange. 

The  following  glossary  of  the  principal  terms  used  in 
falconry  may,  with  the  accompanying  woodcut,  assist  the 
reader  in  perusing  this  notice  of  the  practice  of  the  art 
Useless  or  obsolete  ter.ms  are  omitted  : — 

Bale. — (Cliankis  s.iiJ  to  "hate"  wlien  she  flutters  ofTfrom  tin'  fist, 
perch,  or  block,  wliether  from  wiklnes.s,  or  for  exercise,  or  in 
the  attciniit  to  chase. 

i?cK-its.— Straps  of  leather  by  which  the  bells  are  fastened  to  a 
hawk's  legs. 

Bind.— A  hawk  is  saij  to  "bind"  when  she  seizes  a  bird  in  the 
air  and  clings  to  it.  This  term  is  iiropefly  only  applied  to  tire 
seizure  of  large  quarry,  taken  at  a  height  in  the  air. 

Block.— The  conical  Jiiecc  of  wood,  of  the  form  of  an  invertod 
flowerpot,  used  for  hawks  to  sit  upon  ;  for  »  peregrine  it 
should  be.  about  10  to  12  inches  high,  a  to  6  in  diameter  at  top, 
and  8  to  9  in  diameter  at. base. 

Brail. — A.  thong  of  soft  leather  used  to  secure,  when  d.sirable,  the 
wingofahawk.  Ith.-is  aslit  toadmittlie  pinionjoint,  and  the 
ends  are  tied  together. 

Clidge.  — The  wooden  frame  on  which  hawks,  whoa  numerous,  are 
canied  to  the  field. 

Cadrjcr. — The  person  who  carries  the  cadge 

Callinn  q/.— Luring  a  hawk  (see  Lure)  froin  the  hand  of  an  assist- 
ant at  a  cfistancefor  training  or  exercise  is  called  "calling  oir." 

Cnrry.—K  hawk  is  said  to  "carry  "  when  she  flies  away  with  the 
quarry  on  the  approach  of  the  falcontr. 

Cast.— Tko  haw-ks  which^may  be  used  for  ftyiiig  together  are  oalici.' 
a  "cast."  * 
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Casiing.^Tiie  oMong  n  egg-slajjed  bai!,'couiisting  of  fc-athei^, 
bones,  &c.,  which  all  hawks  (and  inseutivoious  birJs)  throw  up 
aiter  the  nutritious  part  of  their  food  has  beeu  digested.. 

Cere. — The  uaked  wax-like  skin  »bo>-B  the  beak. 

Checi.—A  hawk  is  said  to  fly  at  "check  "  when  she  flics  at  a  bird 
other  than  the  intended  object  of  pui-suit,— for  instance,  if  a 
hawk  slipped  at  a  heron  goe«  off  at  a  rook,  she  lUes  at  check. 

Clutching.— I'aking  the  quarry  in  the  feet  as  the  short-winged  hawks 
do.     Falcons  occasionally  "clutch." 

Comelo.—\  hawk  i«  scid  to  "came  to"  «heH  she  begins  to  get 
tame. 


Imple<nent3  used  in  Falconry. 

I.  Hood :  7.  Buck  view  of  ho/^d,  showiiiff  braces  a,  n.  b,  b:  liy  drawincr  tlie  braces 
6.  b.  the  Uoni,  HOW  open,  is  clo-cd  ;  3.  Rufter  huod;  4,  Imiiine-necdle;  5.  Jogs; 
tfis  the  space  for  the  hawk's  Icp ;  the  point  and  slit  ft,  a  aie  bioucht  round 
tile  leir,  and  passed  thiouch  slit  b.  aftci-  which  tlit  pi^int  c  and  slit  c.  and  also 
the  whole  remaining  lencih  of  jcss  ai-e  pulled  ibtotmli  sU:s  <t  and  b:  c  is  the 
sik  to  wbicli  the  upper  ring  of  swivel  iS  attached:  G.  Hawk's  lej?  with  bell  a, 
bcwit  b.  je§s  c;  7.  Jesses,  swivel,  and  leash;  8.  Toition  of  fiist  wine-feather  of 
m.dc  peiegiine  falcon,  "  lici'cel."  liiilf  naluia!  size  in  process  of  iD,ping;  a,  ihe 
hvinc  hawk's  feather;  b,  piece  supplied  from  another  tiercel,  w-ilh  thcimping 
iKcdic  c  pushed  half  its  lengrti  into  it  and  ready  to  be  pushed  home  into 
the  liviirg  bird's  fcathei'. 

Coping. — Cutting  the  be.ik  or  talons  of  a  hawk  is  called  "coping." 

CraMiii7.— Hawks  are  said  to  "  crab  "  when  Ihey  seize  one. another 
■     figliling^ 

Crcancc.-^.i  long  line  or  string. 

Crop,  lo  put  away. — A  hawk  is  said  to  "  put  away  her  crOD''  when 
the  food  passes  out  of  tiie  cro])  into  the  stomach. 

Deck  feathers. — The  two  centre  tail-fe.ithers. 

Ey(K. — A  hawk  wliich  has  been  brouglit  up  from  the  net  is  an 
"eyas." 

Eyry. — The  nest  of  a  hawk. 

Foot. — A  hawk  is  said  to  "foot"  well  cr  to  he  a  "good  footer  " 
when  she  is  successful  in  killing.  Many  hawks  are  very  fine 
flyers  without  being  "good  footers." 

Fionna. — \  disease  in  the  mouth  and  throat  of  hawks. 

Ucl  »u.— To  go  up  to  a  hawk  when  she  has  killed  her  quari'y  Is  to 
"get  in." 

Hack. — The  state  of  partial  libeity  in  which  young  hawks  nni.st 
^  always  at  first  be  kept — loose  to  fly  .about  where  they  like,  but 
punctually  fed  early  in  tho  morning  and  .igain  in  the  day,  to 
keep  them  from  seeking  food  lor  themselves  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

Haggard.— A.  wild-caught  hawk  in  the  adult  plumage. 

Hood. — The  cap  of  leather  used.tbr-  the  purpose  of  blindfolding  the 
hawk.     (See  woodcut.) 

Hoodshy  —A  hawk  is  said  to  be  "  hodd^liy  "  when  the  is  afraid  of, 
or  re-iists,  having  her  hood  put  on! 

/mpinj.— The  process  of  mending  broken  feather.?  is  called 
"imping."     (See  8  in  cut. ), 

Imping  needle. — A  piece  of  tough  soft  iron  wire  from  about  IJ  to 
2.i  inches  long,  rough  filed  so  as  to  be  three-sided  and  taper- 
ing fiam  the  miildle  to  the  ends.     (See  i  in  cut) 


Iniei'memd.—K  hawk  moulted  in  cciifinemcntis  said  tg  be  ^'ialer- 

mewed."  ,        _   . 

Jcsics.  -  Strips  of  ligh*  but  very  tough  Itathcr,  some  6  toj8  imihes 
long,  which  always  remain  oa  a  hawk's  legs — one  on  eaijj 
leg.     (See  cut.) 
Leash.— .K  strong  leathern  thong,  some   21  or  3  fet^t  long,  with  a 

knot  or  button  at  one  end.     (See  7  in  cut.) 
Lure.  — The  instrument  used  for  calling  long-winged  hawks,-  a  dead' 
pigeon,  or  an  artificial  lure  made  ot  leather  and  feathers  or 
wings  of  birds,  tied  to  a  stripg, 
Man  a  hawk. — To  tame  a  hawk  and  accustom  her  to  strangers. 
Mantle.— A  hawk  is  said  to  "maiitle"  when  she  stretches  out  a  leg 
and  a  wing  simultaneously,   a  common  action  of  hawks  when 
at  ease  ;  also  when  she  spreads  out  her  wings  and  feathers  to 
hide  airy  i^uarry  or  food   she  may   have  seized  from  another 
hawk,  or  from  man.     In  the  last  case  it  is  a  fault. 
Make  hawk.— \    hawk   is    called   a  "  mako    hawk"   when,  as  a 
thoroughly  trained  and  steady  ha«k,  she  is  flown  with  young 
ones  to  teach  them  their  work. 
Mew.— A  hawk  is  said   to  "mew"  when  she  moults.     The  place 
where  a  hawk   was  kept  to  moult  was  in  olden  times  called 
her  "mew."     Buildings  where  establishments  of  hawks  were 
kept  were  called   "  mews  "—an   appellation  wliich  in   many 
cases  they  have  retained  to  this  day. 
Panncl. — Tlie  stomach  of  a  hawk,  corresponding  with  the  gizzard 

of  a  fowl,  is  called  her  pannel.     In  it  the  casting  is  formed. 
Passage. — The  line  herons  take  over  a  tract  of  country  on  the    vvay 
to  and  from  the  heronry  when  procuring  food  in  the  breeding 
season  is  called  a  "passage.'* 
Passage  hawks. — .4re  hawks  captured  when  on  their  passage  or  mi- 
gration.    This  passage  takes  place  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and 
autumn, 
Pelt.—ltxc  dead  body  of  any  quarry  the  hawk  has  killed. 
Pitch. — The  height  to  which  a  hawk,  when  wailing  for  game  to  be 

flushed,  rises  in  the  air  is  called  her  "  pitch." 
Plume.— A  hawk  is  said  to  "  plume  "  a  birci  when  she  pulls  off  the 

feathei's. 
Point. — A  hawk  "  makes  her  point  "'when  she  rises  in  the  air  in  a 
peculiar  manner  over  the  siwit  where  quarry  has  saved  itself 
irora  capture  by  dashing  into  a  hedge,  or  has  otherwise  secreted 
itself. 
Pull  through  the  hood.— A  hawk  is  said  to  pull  through- the. hood 

when  she  eats  with  it  on. 
Put  in.—.\  bird  is  said  to  "  put  in  "  when  it  saves  itself  from  the 

hawk  by  d.nshing  into  covert  or  other  place  of  security. 
Quarry. — The  bird  or  beast  flown  at. 

Jlake  out. — A   hawk  is  said  to  " rake  out"  when  site  flies,  while 

"  waiting  on"  (sec  U'nit  on),  too  far  and  wide  fi'om  her  masta-. 

Pcd  /taici-.— Hawks  of  the  first  year-,  in  the  young  plumage,  are 

called  "  red  h.iwks." 
Jiinging. — A  bird  is.siaid  to  "ring"  when  it  rises  spirally  in  thft 

air. 
Iln/tcr  hood.— An  easy  fitting  hood,  not,  however,  convepient  for 
hooding  and  unhooding — used  only  for  hawks  when  first  cap- 
tured (see  3  in  cut).  ' 
Scehng. — Closing  the  eyes  by  a  fine  thread  (3rawn  through  the  lid 
of  each  eye,  the  threads  beiug  tlieri  twisted  together  above  the 
head, — a  practice  long  disused  in  England 
Serving  a  Aaitfc— Driving  out  quarry  which  has  ta]<en  refuge,  or 

h^s  "  put  in." 
Take  the  air. — A  bird  is  said  to  "t.ake  the  air"  when  it  seeks  to 

escape  by  trying  to  rise  higher  than  the  falcon. 
Tiered.  — The  male  of  various  falcons,  particularly  of  the  peregrine,, 
is  called  a  "  tiercSl;"  the  term  i^  also  applied  to  the  male  of  the 
goshawk. 
Trussing. — A  hawk  is  said  to  "  truss"  a  liiid.vhen  she  catches  it 
in  the  air,  and  comes  to  the  ground  with  it  in  her  talous     this- 
term  is  not  applied  to  large  quarry.     (See  Sitid.) 
yaricls. — Small  rings,  generally  of  silver,  fastened  to  the  end  of  tl'.e 

jesses — not  much  used  now. 
Vail  on. — .\  hawk  is  said  to  "  wait  on"  when  she  flies  above  bcr 

master  waiting  till  game  is  spning. 
Weatliering. — Hawks  are  "  weathered"  by  being  placed  unhoodcd' 
in  the  open  air.     This  tenn  is  applied  to  passags  hawks  which 
are.  not  sufficiently  reclaimed  to  be  left  out  by  themselves  uii- 
hooded  on  blocks,— they  are  "  weathered  "  by  beingput  out  for 
an  hour  or  two  •under  the  falconer's  eye. 
Yar.'k. — .\n   Eastern  term,    generally    applied    to  short-winged 
hawks.     When  a  hawk  is  Keen,  aijd  in  huntiug  condition,  she 
is  said  to  be  "  in  yarak;* 

The  training  of  hawks  alfords  much  scope  for  judgment, 
experience,  and  still  on  the  part  of  the  falconer,  who  m-uet 
carefully  observe  the  temper  and  disposition  as  well  as  tha 
constitution  of  each  bird  ;  and  various  'practices  are  re- 
sorted to  which-  cannot  .be  Iters  described,     tt  is  through 
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ihc  appetite  pniicipally  tiialliaul;-,  liku  must  wild  aiiiniuls, 
arc    tamed,  but    to   fit  tliciii   for   use  in   tlio   field  iiiiicl! 
patience,  gentleness,  and  care  nuin  bo   used       Slovenly 
taming  necessitates  starving,  and  low  condition  and  wnak- 
ticss  are   tlie   resnit.     The  aim  of  the  falconer  must  bo 
In  Lave  liis  liawks  always  keen,  and   the  appetite  when 
they  are  brought  into  the  field  should  he  such  as  would  in- 
duce the  bird   in  a  state  of  nature  to  put  forth  its  full 
powers  to  obtain  its  food,   with,  as  near  as  possible,  a  cor- 
i-espondir>g  condition  as  to  flush.     Tlie  following  is  an  out- 
line of  the  process  of  training  hawks,  beginning  with  the 
management  of  a  wild  caught  peregrine  falcon      When  first 
tiken,  a  rufter.hood  should   be  put  on  lier  head,  and  she 
iiutSt  be  furnished  with  jesses,  swrvel    lirnsli,  and  bell.     A 
thick  glove  or  rather  gauntlet  must  be  ^vorn  on  the  left 
Imnd  (Eastern  falconers  always  cany  a  liawk  on  the  right), 
and  she  must  be  carried  about  as  much  as  possible,  late  into 
the  night,  everyday,  being  constantly  stroked  with  a  bird's 
wing  or  feather,  very  lightly  at  fir.st.     At  night  she  should 
bo  tied  to  a  i>crch  in  a  room  with  the  window  darkened,  so 
tint  no  light  can  enter  in  the  morning.     The  perch  should 
bo  a  padded  pole  (iljced  across  the  room,  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  canvas  screen  underneath. 
She  will  easily  be  induced  to  feed  itixiiost  cases  by  draw- 
ing a  piece  of  beefsteak  over,  her  feet,  brushing  her  legs 
at  the  time  with  a  wing,  and  now  and  then,  as  sir  snaj.s 
slipiMiig  a  morsel  into  her  mouth.     Care  must  be  taken  to 
m.ike  a  peculiar  sound  with  the  lips  or  tongue,  or  to  use  a 
low  whi!,tleasEhe  is  in-theact  of  swallowing;  she  will  very 
soon  learn  to  associate  this  sound  with  feeding,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  directly  she  hears  it,  she  will  gripe  with  her 
talons,  and  bend  down  to  feel  for  food.     When  the  f.dconer 
perceives  this  and  other  signs  of  her  "  coming  to,"  that  bhe 
no  longer  starts  at  the  voice  or  touch,  and  ste|is  quietly  up 
from  the  perch  when  the  hand  is  placed  under  her  feet 
It  will  be  time  to  change  her  ruftcr  hood  for  the  ordinary 
hood.    This  latter  should  be  very  carefully  chosen,— an  easy 
fitting  one,  in  which  the  braces  draw  closely  and'yct  easily 
and  without  jerking.      An  old  one  previously  worii  is  to  bo 
recommended.     The  hawk  should   bo  taken  into   a  very 
dark  room,— one  absolutely  dark  is  best, -and  the  change 
should  be  made  if  possible  in  total  darkness.     After  this 
the  must  be  brought  to  feed  with  her  hood  ofT;  at  first  she 
must  be  fed  every  day  in  a  darkened  room,  a  gleam  of  light 
being  admitted.     The  first  d.ay,  the  liawjs  having  seized  the 
food   and  begun   to  pull  at  it    freely,   the  hood  must  be 
gently  slipped  off,  and  afterslie  has  catena  moderate  quan- 
tity, it  must  be  replaced  as  slowly  and  gently  as  possible 
and  she  should  be  allowed  to  finish  her  meal  through  the 
liood.     Next  day  the  hood  may  be  twice  removed,  and  so 
on  ;   day  by  day  the   practice  should   be  continued,  and 
more  light  gradually  adniilted,   until   the  hawk   will  feed 
freely  ip  broad  daylight,  and  suffer  the  hood  to  be  tiken  ofi" 
and  replaced  without  opposition.     Ne.xt  she  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  see  and   feed  in  the  presence  of  strangers  and 
dogs,  .tc.     A  good  plan  is  to  carry  her  in  the  street*  of  a 
town  at  night,  at  first  where  the  gaslight  is  not  strong,  and 
where  persons  passing  by  are  few,  unhooding  and  hooding 
her  frona  time  to  time,  but  not  letting  her  get  frightened. 
Up  to  this  time  she  should  be  fed  on  lean  beefsteak  with 
BO  ca-stings,  but  as  soon  as  she  is  tolerably   tame  and  sub- 
mits well  to  the  hood,  she  must  occasionally  be  fed  with 
pigeons  and  other  birds.     This  should  be  done  not  later  than 
J  or  4  pm,  and  when  she  is  placed  on  her  |,erch  for  the 
night  m  tha  dark  room,  she  must  be  unhooded  and  left  so 
of  course  being  carefully  tied    up.     The  falconer  should 
enter  the  room  about  7  or  8  a  M.   next  day.  admitting  as 
Kttle  light  a.s  possible,  or  u.Mng  a  candle.      H-e  should  first 
observe  if  she  has  thrown  her  casting  ;  if  so,  be  will  at  once 
take  hci  to  the  fist  giving  her  a  bite  of  food,  and  ic  hnnd 


her.     If  her  casting  is  not  thrown  it  is  better  fur  him  to 
retire,  Jeaving  the  room  quite  dark,  and  come  in  again  later 
She  must  now  be  taught  to  know  the  voice, -The  shout 
hat  IS  used  to  call  her  in  tin  field,-and  to  jump  to  the  fist 
or  food,  the   voice   being   used    every    time   she  is  fed 
When  she  comes  freely  to  the  fist  she  must  be  made  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  lure.     Kneeling  down  with  the  hawk  en 
his  fist  and  gently  unhooding  her,  the  falconer  casts  out  a 
ure,  which  may  be  either  a  dead  pigeon  or  an  artificial 
lure  garnished  with  beefsteak  tied  to  a  string,  to  a  distance 
of  a  couple  or  three  feet  in  front  of  her.     When  she  jumps 
down  to  It,  she  should  be  suffered  to  eat  a  little  on  it-tlie 
voice  bL'ing  uscd-^tho  while   receiving  morsels  from  the 
falconers  hand  ;   and  before  her  meal  is  finished  she  must 
bo  taken  otT  to  the  hand,  beiug  induced  to  forsake  the  lure 
f.u^  the  hand  by  a  tempting  piece  of  meat.    This  treatment 
will  help  to  check  her  inclination  hereafter  to  carry  her 
quarry.     This  lesson  is  to  be  continued  till  tlie  falcon  feeds 
very  boldly  on  the  lure  on  the  ground,  in  the  falconer's 
presence— till  sho  will  suffer  him  to  walk  round  her  while 
she  13  feeding.     All  this  time  she  will  have  been  held  by 
the  leash  only,  but  in  the  next  step  a  strong  but  light 
creance  must  bo  made  fast  to  the  leash,  and  an  assistant 
holding  the  hawk  should  unhood  her,  as  the  falconer,  stand- 
ing at  a  distance  of  5  to  10  yards,  calls  her  by  shoutin- 
and  casting  out  the  lure.     Gradually  day  after  day  the  dis- 
tance IS  increased,  till  the  hawk  will  come  30  yards  or  so 
without  hesitation  ;    then  she  may  be  trusted  to  fly  to  the 
lure  at  liberty,  and  by  degrees  from  any  distance,  sav  1000 
yards.    This  accomplished,  she  shpuld  learn  to  stoop"  at  the 
lure.      Instead  of  allowing  the  liiwk  to  seize  upon  it  as  she 
comes  up,  the  falconer  should  snatch  the  lure  away  and  let 
her  pass  by,  and  immediately  put   it  out   that  she  may 
readily  seize  it  when  she  turns  round  to  look  for  it.     This 
should  be  done  at  first  only  once,  and  then  progressively 
until  she  will  stoop  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  lure  as 
often  as  desired.     Next  she  should  be  entered  at  her  quarry. 
Should  she  bo  intended  for  rooks  or  herons,  two  <n  three 
of  these  birds  should  be  procured.     One  should  be  given  her 
from  the  hand,  then  one  should  bo  released  close  to  her, 
and  a  third  at  a  considerable  distance.     If  she  take  thcso 
keenly,  she  may  be  flown  at  a  wild  bird.     Care  must,  how- 
ever,  be  taken  to  let  her  have  every  possible  advantage  in 
her  first  flights,— wind  and  weather,  and  the  position  of  the 
quarry   with  regard  to  the  surrounding  country,  must  be 
considered. 

Young  hawks,  on  being  received  by  the  falconer  before 
they  can  fly,  must  be  put  into  a  sheltered  place,  such  as  an 
outhouse  or  shed.     The  basket  or  hamper  should  be  filled 
with  straw.      A  hamper  is  best,  with  the  lid  so  placed  as  tii 
form  a  platform  for  the  young  hauks  to  come  out  upon  to 
feed.     This  should  be  fastened  to  a  beam  or  pmp  a  few 
feet  froQi  the  ground.     The  young  hawks  must  be  most 
plentifully  fed  on  the  best  fresh  food" obtainable-  good  beef- 
steak and  fresh-killed   birds;    the  falconer  when  feeding 
them  should    use  his    voice  as  in  luring.     As  they  grow 
old  enough  thoy  will  come  out,  and  perch  about  the  roof 
of  their  shed,  by  degrees  c.\tending  their  flights  to  neigh 
bouring  buildings  or  trees,  never  failing  to  come  at  fecdfng 
time  to  the  [ilace  where  they  are  fed.     Soon  they  will  be 
continually  on  (he  wing,  ['laying  or  fighting  with  one  an- 
other,  and  later  the  filcoflcr  will  observe  them  chasing  other 
birds,  as  pigeons  and    rooks,   which  may  be  passing  by. 
As  soon  as  one  fails  to  ciune  for  a  meal,  it  must  be  at  once 
caught  with  a  bow  net  or  a  snare  the  first  time  it  cornea 
back,  or  it  will   be  lost.      It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the   longer  lia'U;s  can  be  left  at  liacK  the  better  thry  aic 
iiiudy  to  be  for  use  in  the  litM,— those  hawl;s  being  ah\,i)t 
the  best  which  have  preyed  a  few  times  fur  tla-m.^elvc^ 
bcfiTf  being  caught.     Of  course  there  is  great  risk  of  Insin.' 
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hawks  when  they  begiu  to  prey  for  themselves.  ^\Tien  a 
hawk  is  so  caught,  she  is  said  to  be  "taken  up"  from  hack. 
She  will  uot  require  a  rnfter  hood,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
management  described  for  the  passage  falcon  will  be 
necessary.  She  must  be  carefully  tamed  and  broken  to 
the  hood  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  taught  to  know  the 
lure  ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  very  much  less  difficulty 
will  bo  experienced.  As  soon  as  the  eyas  knows  the  lure 
snfficic'ntly.welt  to  come  to  it  shaiTp  and  straight  from  a  dis- 
tance, she  must  be  taught  to  "  wait  on."  This  is  effected 
by  letting  the  hawk  loose  in  an  open  place,  such  as  a 
down.  It  will  be  found  that  slie  will  circle  round  the 
falconer  looking  for  the  lure  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
see, — perhaps  mount  a  little  in  the  air,  and  advantage  must 
be  taken-of  a  favourable  moment  when  the  hawt  is  at  a 
little  height,  her  head  being  turned  in  towards  the  falconer, 
to  let  go  a  pigeon  which  she  can  easily  catch.  When  the 
hawk  has  taken  two  or  three  pigeons  in  this  way,  and 
mounts  immediately  in  expectation,  in  short,  begins  to 
wait  on,  she  should  see  no  more  pigeons,  but  be  tried  at 
game  as  soon  as  possible.  Young  peregrines  should  be 
flowu  at  grouse  first  in  preference  to  partridges,  not  only 
because  the  season  commences  earUer,  but  because,  grouse 
being  the  heavier  birds,  they  are  not  so  much  tempted  to 
"carry"  as  with  partridges. 

The  training  of  the  great  northern  falcons,  as  well  as 
that  of  merlins  and  hobbies,  is  conducted  much  on  the 
above  principles;  but  the  jcrfalcons  will  seldom  wait  on 
well,  and  merlins  will  not  do  it  at  all. 

The  trainmg  of  short-winged  hawks  is  a  simpler  pro- 
cess. They  must,  like  falcons,  be  provided  With  jesses, 
swivel,  leash,  and  bell.  In  these  hawks  a  bell  is  some- 
times fastened  to  the  tail.  Sparrow-hawks  can,  however, 
scarcely  carry  a  bell  big  eoough  to  be  of  any  service.  The 
hood  is  seldom  used  for  short-winged  hawks, — never  io  the 
field.  They  must  be  made  as  tame  as  possible  by  carriage 
on  the  fist  and  the  society  of  man,  and  taught  to  come  to 
thp  fist  freely  when  required — at  first  to  jump  to  it  in  a 
room,  and  then  out  of  doors.  When  the  goshawk  comes 
freely  and  without  hesitation  from  short  distances,  slie  ought 
to  be  called  from  long  distances  from  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sistant, but  not  oftener  than  twice  in  each  meal,  until  she 
will  come  at  least  1000  yards,  on  each  occasion  being  well 
rewarded  with  some  food  she  likes  very  much,  as  a  fresh- 
killed  bird,  warm.  When  she  does  this  freely,  and  endures 
the  presence  of  strangers,  dogs,  &c.,  a  few  bagged  rabbits 
should  be  given  to  her,  and  she  will  be  ready  to  take  the 
field.  Some  accustom  the  goshawk  to  the  use  of  the  lure, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  her  if  she  will  not  come  to  the 
fist  in  the  field  when  she  has  taken  stand  in  a  tree  after 
being  baulked  of  her  quarry,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  use  it. 

Falcons  or  long-winged  hawks  are  either  "  flown  out  of 
the  hood,"  i.e.,  unhoodod  and  slipped  wlien  the  quarry  is 
in  sight,  or  they  are  made  to  "  wait  on  "  till  game  is  flushed. 
Herons  and  rooks  are  always  taken  by  the  former  method. 
Passage  hawks  are  generally  employed  for  flying  at  these 
birds,  though  we"  have  known  some  good  eyases  quite 
equal  to  the  work.  For  heron-hawking  a  well-stocked 
heronry  is  in  the  first  place  necessary.  Next  an  open 
country  which  can  be  ridden  over — over  which  herons 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  passing  to  and  from  their  her- 
onry on  their  fishing  excursions,  or  making  their  "  pas- 
sage." A  heron  found  at  his  feeding  place  at  a  brook  or 
pond  affords  no  sport  whatever.  If  there  be  little  water  any 
peregrine  falcon  that  will  go  straight  at  him  will  seize  him 
soon  after  he  rises.-  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  fly  a  young 
falcon  at  a  heron  so  found,  but  it  should  not  be  repeated. 
If  there  be  much  water  the  heron  will  neither  show  sport 
nor  be  captured.     It  is  quite  a  different  affair  whoi>  he  ; 


is  sighted  winging  his  way  at  a  height  in  the  air  ofct  I'.n 
open  tract  of  country  free  from  water.  Though  h.  Itos 
no  chance  whatever  of  competing  with  a  falcon  iu  stra.^iit- 
forward  flight,  the  heron  has  large  concave  wings,  a  i-ery 
light  body  proportionately,  and  air-cells  iu  his  bones,  auii 
can  rise  with  astonishing  rapidity,  more  perpendic-ulariy, 
or,  la  other  words,  in  smaller  rings,  than  the  falcon  can,  with 
very  little  effort.  As  soon  as  he  sees  the  approach  of  the 
falcon,  which  he  usually  does  almost  directly  she  is  cast  off, 
he  makes  play  for  the  upper  regions.  Then  the  falcon 
commences  to  climb  too  to  get  above  him,  but  in  a  very 
different  style.  She  makes  very  large  ciicles  or  rings, 
travelling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  due  to  her  strength  and 
weight  and  power  of  flying,  till  she  rises  above  the  heron. 
Tlion  she  makes  her  attack  by  stooping  witli  great  force  at 
the  quarry,  sometimes  falling  so  far  below  it  as  the  blow  is 
evaded  that  she  Cannot  spring  up  to  the  proper  pitch  for 
the  next  stoop,  and  has  to  make  aniS.tHer  ring  to  regain  her 
lost  command  over  .the  heron,  which  is  ever  rising,  and 
so  on, — the  "  field  "  meanwhile-  galloping  down  wind  in  tlie 
direction  Ihe  flight  is  taking  till  sire  -seizes  the-  heron  aloft, 
"  binds-"  to  him,  and  both  come  down  together.  Absurd 
stories  have  been  told  and  pictures  drawn  of  the  heron  re- 
ceiving the  falcon  on  its  beak  in  tTie  air.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  to  all  practical  falconers  that  the  heron  has  no 
power  or  inclination  to  fight  with  a  falcon  in  the  air  ;  so 
long  as  he  .is  flying  ho  seeks  safety  solely  from  his  wings. 
When  on  the  ground,  however,  should -the  falcon  be  de- 
ficient in  skill  or  strength,  or  have  been  inutilated  by  the 
coping  of  her  beak  and  talons,  as  was  sometimes  formerly 
.done  in  Holland  with  a  view  to  saving-the  heron's  life,  the 
heron  may  use  his  d-agger-like  bill  with  dangerous  effect, 
though  it  is  very  rare  for  a  falcon  to  be  injured.  It  is 
never  safe  to 'fly  the  goshawk  at  a  heron  of  any  description. 
Short-winged  hawks  do  not  immediately  kill  their  quarry 
as  falcons  do,  nor  do  they  seem  to  know  where  the  life  lies, 
and  seldom  shift  their  hold  once  taken  even  to  defend 
themselves;  and  they  are  therefore easilystabbed  by  a  heron. 
Rooks  are  flown  in  the  same  manner  as  herons,  but  the 
flight  is  generally  inferior.  Although  rooks  fly  very  well, 
they  seek  shelter  in  trees  as  soon  as  possible. 

For.  game-hawking  eyases  are  generally  used,  though 
undoubtedly  passage  or  wild-caught  hawks  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  best  game  hawks  we  have  seen  have  been 
passage  hawks,  but  there  are  difficulties  attending  the 
use  of  them.  It  may  perhaps  be  fairly  said  that  it  is 
easy  to  make  all  passage -hawks  "wait  on"  in  grand 
style,  but  until  they  have  got  over  a  season  or  two 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  lost.  Among  the  advan 
tages  attending  the  use  of  eyases  are  the  following: — they 
are  easier  to  obtain  and  to  train  and  keep ;  they  also 
moult  far  better  aYid  quicker  than  passage  hawks,  while  if 
lost  in  the  field,  they  will  often  go  home  by  themselves,  or 
remain  about  the  spot  where  they  were  liberated.  Experi- 
ence, and,  we  must  add,  some  good  fortune  also,  are  requisite 
to  make  eyases  good  for  waiting  on  for  game.  Slight  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  the  falconer,  false  points  from  dogs,  or 
bad  luck  in  serving,  will  cause  a  young  hawk  to  acquire  bad 
habits,  such  as  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  taking  stand 
in  a  tree,  raking  out  wide,  skimming  the  ground,  or  lazily 
flying  about  at  no  height.  A  good  game  bawk  in  proper 
flying  order  goes  up  at  once  to  a  good  pitch  in  the  air — 
the  higher  she  flies  the  better — and  follows  her  master 
from  field  to  field,  always  ready  for  astoop  when  the  quarry 
is  sprung.  Hawks  that  have  been  succeifully  broken  and 
judiciously  worked  become  wonderfully  clever,  and  soon 
learn  to  regulate  their  flight  by  the  n-jovemeuts  of  their 
master.  Eyases  were  not  lield  in  esteem  by  the  old  fal- 
coners, and  it  is  evident  from  their  writings  that  these 
hawks  have  been  very  much  better  understood  and  man- 
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aged  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  probable  that  tlie  old  falconers  procured  their  passage 
and  wild-caught  hawks  with  such  facility,  having  at  the 
same  time  more  scope  for  their  use  in  days  when  quarry- 
was  more  abundant  and  there  was  more  waste  land  than  we 
have  now,  that  they  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  trouble 
themselves  about  eyases.  We  here  quote,  a  few  lines 
from  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  writers,  which  may  be  taken 
as  giving  a  fair  account  of  the  estimation  in  which  eyases 
were  generally  held,  and  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
old  falconers  did  not  understand  flying  hawks  at  hack. 
Simon  Latham,  writing  in  1633,  says  of  eyases: — 

Tbey  will  be  verie  easily  brought  to  farailiarilie  with  the  nia,n, 
not  in  the  house  only,  but  also  abroad,  hooded  or  iinl.ooded  ;  nay, 
many  of  them  will  be  more  gentle  and  quiet  when  unhoodod  than 
when  hooded,  for  if  a  man  doe  but  Btirre  or  speake  m  their  hearing, 
they  will  crie  and  bate  as  though  they  did  desire  to  see  the  man. 
Likewise  some  of  them  being  imbooded,  when  they  see  the  man 
will  cowre  and  crie,  shewing  thereby  their  exceeding  fondness  and 
fawning  love  towards  him.  . 

....  These  kind  of  hawks  be  all  (for  the  most  part)  taken  out 
Df  the  nest  while  vene  young,  even  in  the  downe,  from  wliencc 
they  are  put  into  a  close  house,  whereas  they  be  ahvaies  fed  and 
familiarly  brought  up  by  the  man,  untill  they  bee  able  to  flie, 
when  as  the  summer  approaching  verie  sudiienly  they  are  continued 
and  trained  up  in  the  same,  the  weather  being  alwaies  warm  and 
temperate  ;  thus  they  are  still  inured  to  familiaritie  with  the  man, 
not  knowing  from  whence  besides  to  fetch  their  relief  or  sustenance. 
When  the  summer  is  ended  they  bee  commonly  put  up  into  a  house 
again,  or  else  kept  in  some  warm  place,  for  they  cannot  endure  the 

cold  wind  to  blow  upon  them But  leaving  to  speak   of 

these  kind  of  scratching  hawks  that  I  never  did  love  should  come 
too  neere  my  fingers,  and  to  return  unto  the  faire  conditioned 
haggard  faulcou 

The  author  here  describes  with  accuracy  the  condition 
of  unhacked  eyase."?,  which  no  modern  falconer  would 
trouble  himself  to  keep.  Many  of  our  falconers  in  this 
century  have  had  eyases  which  have  killed  grouse, 
ducks,  and  other  quarry  in  a  style  almost  equalling  that 
of  passage  hawks.  Rooks  also  have  been  most  suc- 
cessfully flown,  and  some  herons  on  passage  have  been 
taken  by  eyases.  No  sport  is  to  be  had  at  game  without 
hawks  that  wait  on  well.  Moors,  downs,  open  country 
where  the  hedges  are  low  and  weak,  are  best  suited  to 
game  hawking.  Pointers  or  setters  may  be  used  to  find 
game,  or  the  hawk  may  be  let  go  on  coming  to  the  ground 
where  game  is  known  to  lie,  and  suffered,  if  an  experienced 
one,  to  "  wait  on  "  till  game  is  flushed.  However,  the  best 
plan  with  most  hawks,  young  ones  especially,  is  to  use  a 
dog,  and  to  let  the  hawk  go  when  the  dog  points,  and  to 
flush  the  birds  as  soon  as  the  hawk  is  at  her  pitch.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  necessary  that  the  hawk  should  be  near 
the  birds  when  they  rise,  provided  she  is  at  a  good  height, 
and  that  she  is  watching ;  she  will  come  at  once  with  a 
rush  out  of  the  air  at  great  speed,  and  cither  cut  one  down 
with  the  stoop,  or  the  bird  will  save  itself  by  putting  in, 
when  every  exertion  must  be  made,  especially  if  the  hawk 
be  young  and  ine.xperienced,  to  "serve"  her  as  soon  as 
possible  by  driving  out  the  bird  again  while  she  waits  over- 
head. If  this  be  successfully  done  she  is  nearly  certain  to 
kill  it  at  the  second  flight.  Perhaps  falcons  are  best  for 
grouse  and  tiercels  for  partridges.. 

Magpies  afford  much  sport.  Only  tiercels  should  be 
used  for  hunting  magpies.  A  field  is  necessary-^at  the 
very  least  4  or  5  runners  to  beatj^he  magpie  out,  and  per- 
haps tho  presence  of  a  horseman  is  an  adv-itage;  Of 
course  in  open  flight  a  magpie  would  be  almost  ■  mediately 
caught  by  a  tiercel  peregrine,  and  there  would  -  -  no  sport, 
but  the  magpie -makes  up  for  his  want  of  por  -  of  .wing 
by  his  cunning  and  shiftiness  ;  and  he  is,  moreov  never  to 
be  found  except  where  he  has  shelter  under  1..^  lee  for 
security  from  a  passing  peregrine.  Once  in  a  hedge  or  tree 
he  is  perfectly  safe  from  thij  wild  falcun,  but  the  case  is 
.othorwiso  whet:   the  falwoer  approaches  with  his  trained 


tiercel,  perhaps  a  cast  of  tiercels,  waitiCi:  on  in  the  air, 
with  some  active  runners  in  his  field.  Then  driven  from 
I  hedge  to  hedge,  from  one  kind  of  shelter  to  another,  stooped 
at  every  instant  when  he  shows  himself  ever  so  little  away 
from  cover  by  the  watchful  tieroels  overheid,  his  egg-stealing 
days  are  brought  to  an  end  by  a  fatal  stroke— sometimes 
Bot  before  the  field  are  pretty  well  exhausted  with  running 
and  shouting.  The  magpie  always  manoeuvres  twwirds 
some  thick  wood,  from  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  field  to 
cut  him  off.  At  first  hawks  must  be  flown  in  easy  country, 
but  when  they  understand  their"  work  well  they  will  kill 
magpies  in  every  enclosed  country,- — with  a  smart  active 
field'a  magpie  may  even  be  pushed  through  a  smaJl  wood. 
Magpie  hawking  aff'ords  excellent  exercise,  not  only  fur 
those  who  run  to  serve  the  hawks,  but  for  the  hawks  also  ; 
they  get  a  great  deal  of  flying,  and  learn  to  hunt  in  com- 
pany v/ith  men, — any  number  of  people  may  be  present. 
Blackbirds  nay  be  luintcd  with  tiercels  in  tiie  same  way. 
Woodcocks  afl'ord  capital  sport  where  the  county  is  toler- 
ably open.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  after  a  hawk  has 
made  one  stoop  at  a  woodcock,  the  cock  will  at  first  try  to 
escape  by  taking  the  air,  and  will  show  a  very  fine  flight. 
When  beaten  in  the  air  it  will  try  to  get  back  to  covert 
again,  but  when  once  a  hawk  has  outflowu  a  woodcock, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  kill  it.  Hawks  seem  to  pursue  wood 
cocks  with  great  keenness ;  something  in  tlie  flight  of  the 
cock  tempts  them  to  exertion.  The  laziest  and  most  useless 
hawks — hawks  that  will  scarcely  follow  a  slow  pigeon — will 
do  their  best  at  woodcock,  and  will  very  soon,  i-f  the  sport 
is  continued,  be  improved  in  their  style  of  flying.  Snipes 
may  be  killed  by  first-class  tiercels  in  favourable  localities. 
Wild  ducks  and  teal  are  only  to  be  flown  at  when  tbey  can 
be  found  in  small  pools  or  brooks  at  a  distance  from  much 
water, — where. the  fowl  can  be  suddenly  flushed  by  men  or 
dogs  while  the  falcon  is  flying  at  her  pitch  overhead.  For 
ducks,  falcons  should  be  used  ;  tiercels  will  kill  teal  well. 

The  merlin  is  used  for  flying  at  larks,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  other  use  to  which  this  pretty  little  falcon 
may  fairly  be  put.  It  is  very  active,  but  far  from  being, 
as  some  authors  have  stated,  the  swiftest  of  all  hawks.  Its 
flight  is  greatly  inferior  in  speed  and  power  to  that  of  the 
peregrine.  Perhaps  its  diminutive  size,  causing  it  to  be 
soon  lost  to  view,  and  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
flight  of  the  wild  peregrine  falcon,  have  led  to  the  mistake. 

The  hobby  is  far  swifter  than  the  merlin,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  be  efficient  in  the  field  ;  it  may  be  trained  to  wait 
on  beautifully,  and  will  sometimes  take  larks  ;  it  is  very 
much  given  to  the  fault  of  "  carrying." 

The  three  great  northern  falcons  are  not  easy  to  procure 
in  proper  condition  for  training.  They  are  very  difficult 
to  break  to  the  hood  and  to  manage  in  the  field.  They  are 
flown,  like  the  peregrine,  at  herons  and  rooks,  and  in  former 
days  were  used  for  kites  and  hares.'.  Their  style  of  flight 
is  magnificent;  they  are  considerably  swifter  than  the  pero- 
gnne,  and  are  most  deadly  "foolers."  They  seem,  however, 
to  lack  somewhat  of  the  spirit  and  dash  of  the  peregrine.  ' 

For  the  short-winged  hawks  an  open  country  is  not  re- 
quired; indeed  they  may  be  flown  in  a  wood.  Goshawks 
are  flown' at  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  wild- 
fowl. Only  very  strong  females  are  able  to  take  hares;  rab- 
bits are  easy  quarry  for  any  female  goshawk,  and  a  little 
too  strong  for  the  male.  A  good  female  goshawk  may  kill 
from  10  to  15  rabbits  in  a  day,  or  more.  For  pheasants 
the  male  is  to  be  preferred,  certainly  for  partridges  ;  either 
sex  will  take  dueks  and  teal,  but  the  falconer  msst  get  close 
to  them  before  they  are  flushed,  or  the  goshawk  will  stand 
a  poor  chance  of  killing.  Rabbit  hawking  may  be  practised 
by  ferreting,  and  flying  the  hawk  as  the  rabbits  bolt,  but 
.care  must  be  taken  or  the  hawk  will  kill  the  ferret.  Where 
i  rabbits  sit.  out  on  grass  or  in  turniD  fields,  f.  goshawk  may 
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to  used  with  succws,  even  hi  a  wood  when  the  holes  ara 
11. 't  too  near.  J"rom  various  causes  it  is  impossible,  or  nearly 
>o,  to  have  goshawks  in  Eugland  iu  the  perfection  to  wluch 
lUey  are  brought  in  the  East.  In  India,  for  instance,  there 
IS  a  far  greater  variety  of  quarry  suited  to  them,  and  wild 
birds  are  mucli  more  approachable  ;  moreover,  tiiere  are 
advantages  for  training  which  we  do.  not  possess  in 
England.  Unmolested, — and  scarcely  noticed  e.'^ccpt  per- 
Jiaps  by  others  of  his  calling  or  tastes, ^the  Eastern  fal- 
coner carries  his  liawk  by  day  and  night  in  the  crowded 
bazaars,  till  tho  bird  becomes  perfectly  indifferent  to' men, 
horses,  dogs,  carriages,  and,  in  short,  becomes  as  tame  as 
the  domestic  animals. 

The  management  of  sparrow-hawks  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  goshawks,  but  they  arc  far  more  delicate  than  the 
latter.  They  are  flown  in  England  at  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
and  other  small  birds  ;  good  ones  will  take  partridges  well 
till  tho  birds  get  too  wild  and  strong  with  the  advancing 
season.  In  the  East  large  numbers  of  quails  are  taken  with 
sparrow-hawks. 

It  IS  of  course  important  that  hawks  from  which  work 
in  the  field  is  e.tpected  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  health, 
and  they  must  be  carefully  fed  ;  no  bad  or  tainted  meat 
must  on  any  account  be  given  to  them, — at  any  rate  to 
hawks  of  the  species  now  used  in  England.  Peregrines  and 
the  great  northern  falcons  are  best  kept  on  beefsteak,  with 
a  frequent  change  in  the  shape  of  fresh-killed  pigeons  and 
other  birds.  The  smaller  falcons,  the  merlin  and  the  hobby, 
require  a  great  number  of  small  birds  to  keep  them  in  good 
health  tor  any  length  of  time.  Goshan  ks  should  be  fed  like 
peregrines,  but  rats  and  rabbits  are  very  good  as  change  of 
food  for  them.  Tke  sparrow-hawk,  like  the  small  falcons, 
requires  small  birds.  All  hawks  require  castings  frequently. 
It  is  true  that  hawks  will  exist,  and  often  appear  to  thrive, 
o.T  good  food  without  castings,  but  the  seeds  of  probable 
injury  to  their  health  are  being  sown  the  whole  time  they 
are  so  kept.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  procuring  birds,  and 
rt  IS  more  convenient  to  feed  the  hawks  on  beefsteak,  they 
should  frequently  get  the  wings  and  heads  and  necks  of 
game  and  poult|y.  In  addition  to  the  castings  which 
they  swaUow,  tearing  these  is  good  exercise  for  them,  and 
biting  the  bones  prevents  the  beaks  from  overgrowing. 
^tosl  hawkss  peregrines  especially,  require  the  bath.  The 
end  of  a  cask,  sawn  off. to  give  a  depth  of  about  6  inches, 
makes  a  very  good  bath.  Peregrines  which  are  used  for 
waiting  on  require  a  bath  at  least  twice  a  week.  If  this  be 
neglected,  they  wUl  not  wait  long  before  going  off  in  search 
of  water  to  bathe,  however  hungry  they  may  be. 

The  most  agreeable  and  the  best  way,  where  practicable, 
of  keeping  hawks  is  to  have  them  on  blocks  on  the  lawn. 
Each  hawk's  block  should  stand  in  a  circular  bed  of  sand 
— about  8  feet  in  dianaeter ;  this  will  be  found  very  con- 
venient for  keeping  them  cleaa  Goshawks  are  generally 
placed  on  bow  perches,  which  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
8  or  9  inches  high  at  the  highest  part  of  the  arc.  It  will 
be  several  months  before  passage  or  wild-caught  falcons 
can  be  kept  out  of  doors  ;  they  must  be  fastened  to  a 
perch  in  a  darkened  room,  hooded,  but  by.  degrees  as  they 
get  thoroughly  tame  may  be  brought  ta:sit  on  the  lawn. 
In  England  (especially  in  the  south)  -peregrines,  the 
northern  falcons,  and  goshawks  may  be  kept  out  of  doors 
all  day  and  night  in  a  sheltered  situation.  Iu  very  wild 
boisterous  weather,  or  in  snow  or  sharp  frost,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  move  them  to  the  shelter  of  a  shed,  the  floor  of 
which  should  be  laid  with  sand  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches. 
.Merlins  and -hobbies  are  too  tender  to  be  kept  much  out  of 
itKirs.  An  eastern  aspect  is  to  be  preferred, — all  birds  en- 
)oy  the  morning  sun,  and  it  is  very  beneficial  to  them. 
Toe  more  hawks  confined  to  blocks  out  of  doors  see  of  per- 
toas,  dogs,  horses,  ic,  moving   about  the  better,  but  of 


I  cour-ie  only  when  there  is  no  JsiRger  of  their  being  fright- 
;  ened  or  molested,  or  of  food  being  given  to  them  by 
;  strangers.  Those  who  have  only  seen  wretched  ill-fed 
j  hawk.?  in  cages  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  menageries, 
j  pining  for  exercise,  with  battered  plumage,  torn  shoulders, 
and  bleeding  ceres,  from  dashing  against  their  prison  bars, 
and  overgrown  beaks  from  never  getting  bones  to  break, 
can  have  little  idea  of  the  beautiful  and  strikuig-looking 
birds  to  bn  seen  pluming  their  feathers  and  stretching  their 
wings  at  their  ease  ai  their  blocks  on  the  falconer's  lawn, 
watching  with  their  large  bright  keen  eyes  everything  that 
moves  in  the  sky,  and  everywhere  else  within  the  limits 
of  their  view.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  notion,  hawks 
show  a  good  deal  of  attachment  when  they  have  been  pro- 
perly handled.  It  is  true  that  by  hunger  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  tamed  and  controlled,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  undomesticated  and  many  domesticated  animals. 
.A.nd  instinct  prompts  all  wild  creatures  when  away  from 
man's  control  to  return  to  their  former  shyness,  but  hawks 
certainly  retain  their  tameness  for  a  long  time,  and  their 
memory  is  remarkably  retentive.  Wild-caught  hawks  have 
been  re-taken,  either  by  their  coming  to  the  lure  or  upon 
quarry,  from  2  to  7  days  after  they  had  been  lost,  and 
eyases  after  3  weeks.  As  one  instance  of  retentive- 
ness  of  memory  displayed  by  hawks  w-e  may  mention  tho 
case  of  a  wild-caught  falcon  which  was  re-captured  after 
being  at  liberty  more  than  3  years,  still  bearing  the  jesses 
which  were  cut  short  close  to  the  leg  at  the  time  she  was 
released  ;  in  five  days  she  was  flying  at  the  lure  again 
at  liberty,  and  was  found  to  retain  the  peculiar  ways  and 
habits  she  was  observed  to  have  in  her  former  existence 
as  a  trained  hawk.  It  is  useless  tw  bring  a  hawk  into  the 
field  unless  she  has  a  keen  appetite;  if  she  has  not,  she 
will  neither  hunt  effectually  nor  follow  her  master.  Even 
wild-caught  falcons,  however,  may  sometimes  be  seen  so 
attached  to  their  owner  that,  when  sitting  on  their  blocks 
on  a  lawn' with  food  in  their  crops,  they  will  on  his  coming 
out  of  the  house  bate  hard  to  get  to  him,  till  he  either  go 
up  to  thera  and  allow  -them  to  jump  up  to  his  hand  or 
withdraw  from  their  sight.  Goshawks  are  also  known  to 
evince  attachment  to  their  owner.  Another  prevailing  error 
regarding  hawks  is  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  lazy  bird.", 
requiring  the  stimulus  of  hunger  to  stir  them  to  action. 
The  reverse  is  the  truth  ;  they  are  birds  of  very  active  habits, 
and  exceedingly  restless,  and  the  notion  of  their  being  lazy 
has  been  propagated  by  those  who  have  seen  little  or  no- 
thing of  hawks  in  their  wiJd  state.  The  wild  falcon  requires 
an  immense  deal  of  exercise,  and  to  be  in  wind,  to  exert 
the  speed  and  power  of  flight  necessary  to  capture  her  prey 
when  hungry;  and  to  this  end  instinct  prompts  her  to 
spend  hours  daily  on  the  wing,  soaring  and  playing  about  in 
the  air  in  all  weathers,  often  chasing  birds  merely  for  play 
or  exercise.  Sometimes  she  takes  a  siesta  when  much 
gorged,  but  unless  she  fills  her  crop  late  in  the  evening  she 
is  soon  moving  again — before  half  her  crop  is  put  over. 
Goshawks  and  sparrowhawks,  too,  habitually  soar  in  tho 
air  at  abont  9  or  10  a.m.,  and  remain  aloft  a  considerable 
time,  but  these  birds  are  not  of  such  active  habits  as  the 
falcons.  The  frequent  bating  of  thoroughly  tame  hawk;. 
from  their  blocks,  even  when  not  liungry  or  frightened, 
proves  their  sestle.53ness  and  impatience  of  repose.  So 
does  -the  wretched  condition  of  the  caged  falcon  (before 
alluded  to),  while  the  really  lazy  buzzards  and  kites,  which 
do  not  in  a  wild  state  depend  on  activity  or  power  of  wing 
for-their  sustenance,  maintain  themselves  in  confinement, 
if  properly  fed,  for  years  in  good  ca.se  and  plumage. 
Such  being  the  habits  of  the  falcon  in  a  state  of  nature,  the 
falconer  should  endeavour  to  give  the  hawks  under  his  care 
as  much  flying  as  possible,  and  he  should  avoid  the  very 
common   mistake    of  keeping  too  many  hawks.     In   this 
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caso  a  teronre-l  few  are  sure  to  get  all  the  work,  and  tlio 
Df^re,  p,«sibty  ciually  good  if  they  had  fair  play,  are 
*-'(fc-      "'"'  ^^^^  "'"  s^^rcise. 

pe  lai^er  hmvks  may  be  kept  in  health  and  working 
ovate  for  s«yeral  years— 1 5  or  20— bnrring  accidents.  The 
writer  has  known  peregrines,  shalieens,  and  goshawks  to 
reach  ages  between  1 5  and  20  years.  Goshawks  however 
never  fly  well  after  i  or  5  seasons,  when  they  will  no  longer 
take  difficult  quarry ;  they  may  be  used  at  rabbits  as  Ion.' 
as  they  live.  Shaheens  may  be  seen  in  the  East  at  an 
advanced  age,  killing  wild-fowl  beautifully.  The  shahecii 
is  a  falcon  of  the  peregrine  type,  which  does  not  travel 
liK-e  the  peregrme,  all  over  the  world.  It  appears  that  the 
jerlalcoi.s  also  may  be  worked  to  a  good  age.  Old  Simon 
Latham  tells  us  of  these  birds,-"!  myself  have  known  one 
01  them  an  excellent  Hearnor,  and  to  continue  her  good- 
rosso  very  near  twentie  yeeres,  or  full  out  that  time  " 

It  IS  hardly  likely  that  falconry  will  ever  recover  such  a 
■position  as  to  be  reckoned  once  more  among  the  national 
sports,  of  England.  Yet  in  those  days  of  breech-loading 
and  battue  shooting,  when  even  a  well-broken  retriever  is 
a  rarity,  from  w^nt  of  time  to  see  him  work  or  to  give  him 
fair  play  there  are  still  some  sportsmen  who  are,  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  authors  of  our  best  modern  book  on  fal- 
conry ,n -the  dedication  of  their  work,  "those  who  love 
sport  lor  Its  own  sake,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  are  ivilliuf' 
*o  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers."  '^ 

,„T'l!  "?'■'' i'"'\l"°'!,''  ''  f'-'iconry  in  t!,c  British  Isles,  by  Salvin 
a.hl  Brodrick.  A  work  to  which  vie  are  very  largely  indebted  for 
.nfommtion  rcganlo.g  the  past  history  of  falconry  and  tsp  act  e 
n  lorc.gn   countries  ..,  Sclilesels   Train  ch  Flcconncrie^    Ih^^ 

S"»  fo?  Jafv  IwV"  >^'"''^of  «J^^y  '^We  writer  in  the  QuarMl 
Acvtew  lor  J.ily  1875,  is  a  worthy  woiiunient  of  the  noble  art  it 
describes;  the  extent  and  minuteness  of  tl.o  learned  antho  's  anti- 

Itlhi'  °^  '"S''""  "'i'^'-  '"'^  ""^  '■«''"  "S  such  as  may  ble."- 
pec  od  from  such  a  combination.  '•     It  contains  a  very  lar/e  list  of 

Old  World"'' n,7  '"  ^'T'^"'  f  "^^  ""=  l'"-''«'  <=»""«"  °f  '•' 
nev   r   P  V  ""■  "'°'l^''";,™'-'<3  "e   Practical  Falconry,  by  the 
liev   G.  E.  Freeman,  an  cxoellent  little  book;  Falco,iry,  its  Claims 
Jlistory,  a,u^  Practice    hy  Freeman  and  Salvm  ;   ObtrvatioTson 

Mesoftiyp^l'  ^■/-  So^^^ig'Vt' /"'■'  ""dafamphletentUlei 
Mes  on  the  Falcomdce  ■used  m  hxdia  in  Falconry,  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ddme  Radcliffe.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  the  oil 
works  are  r/«^<,ofe  of  FauU-onrieor  Han-king,  by  Geoi^e  Turber 
ville   1575,  and  Th^  Fanlcon's  Lure  a,ui  Cur.b/simoS  Latham 


FALEBII,  an  ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Etruria  the 
capital  of  the  Falisci,  who  occupied  the  region  between 
boracte  and  Monte  Cimino.     The  affinity  of  the  Falisci 
with  the  Etruvians  is  both  asserted   and  denied  •  in  his- 
toric times  Falerii  at  least  appears  as  a  city  of  Etrurian 
sympathies,    and   it   probably    belonged   to   the  Etrurian 
League.     It  supported   the  people   of  Veii   against '  the 
Komans,  and  used  its   utmost  efforts  to  rouse  the  other 
Etrurians  against  the  common  foe.     After  the  reduction  of 
Veil  the  Fahscans  saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  Roman  arms,  and  after  a  siege  from  Camillus  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  their  city.     The  episode  of  the  traitor 
schoolmaster  and  the  generosity  of  the  Roman  commander 
need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  generally  remembered.    From 
this  time  Falerii  continued  sometimes  at  peace,  sometimes 
fit  War  with  Rome,  till  on  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Panic 
want  rose  mopen  rebellion;   after  a  short  resistance  it 
was  taken  and  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  were  forced  to 
seleet  a  site  for  a  new  city  in  a  less  inaccessible  and  defen- 
sible position.  .The  Falerii  thus  founded  was  enrolled  in 
he  Horatian  tribe,  atidunler  tho  triumvirs  received  a  mill- 
tary  colony.     Tho  old  city  continued,  probably  from  its  re- 
'P<^J^f°'^ia^jons  to  retain  a  small  population,  and  this 
■n  all  likelihood  explains  the  fart  tliat  Strabo  speaks  of  two 
.owns,  one  Falerii  and  the  other  Faliscum.     Ovid  in  his 
dmaees  relat33  bfiw  be  ascended  by  a  toilsoioo  path  to  the 


templG  of  the  Fahscan  Juno,  a  goddess,  who,  accordiug-to 
nscriptions,  bore  the  title  of  Quuris  (or  "of  th^  spear'   and 
If  we  may  trust  the  tradition,  had  Voung  girls  immola"ed 
on  her  altar.     In  the  Middle  Ages 'the  inhlbitanTs  of  the 
Roman  town,  invited  by  the  impregnable  position  of    h 
earlier  site,  returned   and  Built  the  town  now  known  as 
Civita  Casteliana.     The  ruins  they  left  behind  them  ar. 
no«,  occupied  by  the  small  bamlet  of  Santa  Maria  di  Falleri 
They  consist  mainly  of  the  city  walls,  which  stand  from  35 

^Jl  i"f  '  ''"''  ^''  "^  '=='«^"^'^'  architecture  and 
strensthencd  by  square  towers.  Within  the  ancient  area 
are  the  remains  of  a  convent  in  the  Lombard  style,  and  we 
learn  from  a  bull  of  Benedict  IX.  that  the  tow,,  continued 
a  separate  see  from  Casteliana  till  1033. 

E.xcavations  made  at  Santa  Maria  di  Falleri  by  An<-eIo  Jannoni 
r  "^"".'L'.a"  'T;"^  '"  tl,e^.„«;i  dcW  Inst^di  Cor  Teh  T, 
f 'l^Lnf  ?86T-'^].'"  ^"""''"' '"'"'  •   -^  "'-  Noel  Sest^.^ 

FALERNUS  ACER,  the  name  of  a  district  in  th. 
northern  part  of  Campania.  The  term  has  sometimes  a 
wide  and  someUmes  a  restricted  signification,  being  used 
with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile  plain  between 
the  Massican  (now  Mandragone)  hills  and  tho  river  Vnl- 
turnus,  but  more  commonly  as  denoting  that  portion 
of  the  plain  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Massican  hills 
between  the  rivers  Vulturnus  and  Savo,  and  celebrated  for 
IS  wines.  In  the  time  of  Horace  these  were  reputed  to  be 
he  best  of  all  Italy,  but  in  tlfe  time  of  Pliny  their  reputation 
had  begun  to  declme,  and  they  were  supplanted  in  general 
estimation  by  those  produced  in  the  adjoining  Ager 
Statanus.  Before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
iQ  340  B.C.,  the  whole  district  formed 'part  of  the  Capuan 
territory^  In  217  B.C.  it  was  desolated  by  the  Carthag  nian 
general  Maharbal.  " 

bnr^™^?'  ^I^J^iNo  (1274-1355),  doge  of  Venice,  was 
born  in_.274     In  1346  he  commanded  the  Venetian  forces 
at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where,  being  attacked  by  Louis  the 
Great  of  Hungary  with  a  force  of  80,000  men,  he  totally 
defeated  them  inflicting  a  loss  of  SOOO,  and  compelling  him 
to  abandon  aU  further  attempts  to  raise  the  siege,  which 
wa^  concluded  shortly  afterwards  by  the  surrender  of  tho 
defenders  at  discretion.     As  commander  of  the  Venetian 
fleet  he  also  gained  several  victories  and  captured  Capo 
d  Istna.    He  was  elected  doge  1 1  th  September  1354.    His 
reign  was  short,  and  it  had  both  a  disastrous  commence- 
ment and  a  tragic  close.     Very  soon  after  his  election  the 
Venetian  fleet  was  captured  by  the  Genoese,  and  hardly 
had  he  concluded  a  four  months'  truce  with  Genoa,  wheii 
a  very  trivial  incident  occurred  which  resulted  in  his  arrest 
and   execution.     It   would   appear   that,  though  an  able 
general  and  prudent  statesman,  Faliero  possessed  a  temper 
so  choleric  that  when  he  was  provoked  reason  for  a  time 
almost  forsook  him.     On  the  occasion  of  the  usual  court 
feast   on   Shrove    Thursday,    a  youns  nobleman  named 
Wichele  Steno,  perhaps  excited  by  wine,  took  some  liber- 
ties with  one  of   the  maids  of  honour,  and  the  do^e  on 
that  account  caused  him  to  beignominiously  expelled'frora 
'['°  V  ,,     ^'°''"^'^^  at^such  a  public  affront  Steno  went  to 
the   hall  of  audience  and   wrote  on  the  doge's  chair  the 
following  words— J/arH»-  Falieri  dalla  helta  moglie,  altri  la 
godeedegh  la  mantiene  (Marino  Faliero,  the  husband  of  the 
beautiful  wife ;  others  kiss  her,  he  keeps  her).     The  author 
of  the  insult  was  soon  discovered   and  arrested,  but  tho 
council  sentencing  him  only  to  two  months'  imprisonment, 
the  doge  resolved  to  have  adequate  revenge,  and  with  this 
view  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  all  the  nobles  and  lead- 
ing citizens,  and  to  make  himself  <  espot  of  Venice.     The 
plot  being,  however,  discovered  a  p'>ort  time  before  the  day 
fixed  on,  the  doge  and  principal  cv,spirators  were  arrested. 
at«i  were  executed  on  t!ie  17lh  April  1355. 
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The  rcvgn  of  Faliero  has  formr<l  the  suhjoct  of  lrogo.li.'s  by  Lonl 
ryrnn,  \>y  Dclavi-m\  aiiJ  by  AlUit  Limliier  ,  aiij  Hoffman  lias 
tmiilovoJ  It  to  luiiiisli  inalLiiuls  lor  a  romance.  It  also  foiiiis 
the  biilrjift  ol  the  libiilto  ol  one  of  Poiiizetlis  operas.  Ityron 
liasaJvlrJ  to  his  tra^i^y  a  good  many  iiotis  on  tin- chanut.-r  of 
Faliero,  auJ  on  the  incidents  ol  his  rcign,  togilhcr  with  tn  Englis-h 
translalion  — made  hy  K  Cohen— of  the  old  LhrnnkU  if  hlirmo 
Fnlirro.  The  circunislances  of  Falierc's  plot  are  related  in  oiic  of 
the  letters  of  Petrarch,  who  was  his  conleinj'oiun  Jiid  friend 

FALK,  JoHANN  Daniel(1"08-182G).  a  German  author 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Dantzic,  20th  October  17GS 
His  parents,  who  were  in  poor  circumstances,  gave  him  only 
a  scanty  education,  and  strongly  opposed  his  desire  to  enter 
one  of  the  learned  professions  ;  but  notwithstanding  their 
discouragement  he  managed  not  only  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  best  German  writers  but  also  to  learn 
French  and  English.  After  attending  for  some  time  the 
gymnasium  of  Ins  native  town,  he  entered  the  university  of 
Halle  with  the  view  of  studying  theology,  but  preferring, 
on  second  thoughts,  a  non-professional  life,  he  gave  up  Ins 
theological  studies  and  went  to  live  at  Weimar.  There  he 
published  a  volume  of  satires  which  procured  iiim  the 
notice  and  friendship  of  Wieland,  and  admission  into  the 
literary  circles  of  the  city  On  the  invasion  of  Germany 
by  the  French,  Falk  joined  the  army,  and  so  distingnislied 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Jena  that  the  duke  of  Weimar 
created  him  a  counsellor  of  legation  In  1S13  lie 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  society  for  friends  in  necessity, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  founded  an  institute  for  the 
care  and  education  of  neglected  and  orphan  children,  which 
in  1829  was  changed  into  a  free  [lublic  school  The  first 
literary  efforts  of  Faik  took  the  form  chieHy  of  satirical 
poetry,  and  gave  promise  of  greater  future  excellence 
than  was  ever  completely  fulfilled,  for  as  his  later  pieces 
were  directed  more  against  individuals  than  the  general 
vices  and  defects  of  society,  they  gradually  degenerated 
in  quality.  In  ISO!  he  published  a  comedy  entitled 
Amphitryon,  which  met  with  SDUie  success,  and  a  tragedy 
entitled  Piomelkeus,  which,  although  ia  many  places 
deficient  in  rhythm  and  melody,  and  in  form  more  philo- 
sophical than  dramatic,  yet  contains  many  fine  thoughts 
expressed  in  language  truly  poetical.  From  1797  to  1803 
he  publislied  a  kind  of  satirical  almanac  entitled  I'ascl'en- 
bi.i-h  fur  Freunde  des  Scherzes  und  der  Sadre.  In  this 
publication  he  wrote  a  description  of  the  hospitals  of  Berlin 
under  the  satirical  title  of  Dentrwiirdiykeiten  der  Berliner 
Cliiirifi  aiij  das  Jahr  1797,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
c  committee  to  inquire  into  their  management,  and  finally 
to  their  reform.  In  1806  Falk  founded  a  critical  journal 
under  the  title  of  Elysium  und  Tartarus.  He  also  contri- 
buted largely  to  contemporary  journals  He  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  and  intimate  friendship  of  Goethe,  and  liis 
account  of  their  intercourse  was  published  after  the  death 
of  both  under  the  title  Goethe  nus  nciherm  pemorUicln-n 
Umgaurje  dargesletll,  Leipsic,  1S32.  Falk  died  14lli 
February  1826 

See  Johaunrj;  Piilks  ErinncriiiigshlaUcr  nus  Brirjni  und  Tftfjc- 
huihcrn,  ycsamiiicll  von  drssnt  Tochtcr  Jlosatie  Fnli;  Weimar,  ISUS 

FALKE,  JuiiANN  Friedrich  Gottliep  (1S23-187C),  a 
German  historian,  was  born  at  Ratzeburg.  20th  April  1823. 
He  entered  the  university  of  Erlangen  in  1S43,  and  soon 
tliereaftcr  began  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  history  ol 
the  Ocriiiau  language  and  literature.  In  1848  he  went  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor  to  Munich,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  and  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  use  of  the 
Government  library  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  his- 
torical studies.  In  18.55  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Gorman  museum  at  Nuremberg,  and  in  1859  keeper  of  the 
manuscripts.  "With  the  aid  of  the  manuscript  collections 
in  the  museum  he  now  turned  his  attention  chiufly  to  puliti- 
cal  history,  and,  along  with  his  brother  Jacub,  who  i.-  >till 


(1S7S)  living,  and  Joliaim  Muller,  established  an  distoricai 
journal  under  the  name  of  2eilsthriJ't/ui'  deutsche  Cultur- 
r/escliiclile  {^  vols.,  1S55-59J  To  this  journal  he  contri- 
buted a  history  of  German  taxation  and  commerce.  Oi> 
the  latter  subject  he  published  separately  G<:schicliie  Jea 
deiitsilten  I/uiulels  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1859),  and  Die  J/ansa 
'ds  deulsche  See-vnd  //(iHc/c/iw<('7(f  (Berlin,  1862).  in  1862 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  state  archives  at  Dresden, 
and  a  little  later  keeper.  He  there  began  the  study  of 
Saxon  history,  still  devotang  his  attention  chiefly  to  llie 
history  of  commerce  and  economy.  In  1S6S  be  publi:5liud, 
at  Lcipsic,  Die  Geschchli  dea  Kurjiirsteii  Awjust  vmi 
SarhseH  tn  volksjcir/hschn/lliche)  Beneknng,  and  in  1869 
Geschuliie  des  deutscUai  ZolhreseJis.  He  died  at  Dresden, 
lit  March  1876. 

FALKIRK,  a  municipal  ami  pailiamentary  burgh  and 
market-town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  25J 
miles  W.  by  N  from  Edinburgh  by  rail,  is  situated  on  a 
declivity  which  overlooks  the  e.'ipanse  of  fertile  country 
called  tlie  Carse  of  Falkirk  The  town  consists  of  one  wide 
street,  with  a  number  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes  bran':hing 
ofT  from  or  running  parallel  to  it.  The  houses  are  generally 
lofty  and  well  built  The  parish  church,  erected  in  181 1, 
has  a  fine  steeple  130  feet  liigli  There  are  also  places  of 
worship  for  the  Free  Church,  L'nutd  Presbyterians,  Iiule- 
pendents,  and  Roman  Catholics  Continuous  lines  of 
houses  connect  Falkirk  with  the  villages  of  Grahamston 
and  Bainsford,  and  extend  thence  to  Carron,  which  lies 
about  two  miles  N.  of  the  town,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
iron-works.  Though  Falkirk  is  not  itself  a  manufacturing 
town,  yet  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  extensive  works 
of  various  kinds.  In  addition  to  the  Carron  iron  works 
there  is  the  Falkirk  foundry  at  Dainsford,  and  several  large 
collieries,  distilleries,  fiour-mills,  iVc.  The  three  trysts  or 
cattle  fairs  held  at  Falkirk  annually,  on  the  2d  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  August,  the  2d  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  September,  and  the  2d  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day of  Oitober,  are  the  largest  in  Scotland, — the  last  being 
the  largest  of  the  three.  Population  of  parliamentary 
burgh  in  1871,  9517,  of  burgh  and  suburbs,  11,312. 

Falkiik  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  early  ]>ait  of  the  11th  centiir)-. 
Its  original  name  was  E^lishbreckk,  which  signifies  the  "speckleil 
church."  in  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  colour  of  the  stones,  and 
tianslated  by  Buchanan  vftriuin  sacclbnn.  In  the  valley  between 
F.alkirk  and  the  Canon  a  battle  was-fouglit  on  the  22d  July  129S, 
between  the  Scotch  under  Wallace  and  the  English  under  Edward 
I  ,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  chieftains, 
Sir  John  Graham  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  slam  Their  graves  are 
slill  pointed  out  m  the  churchyard  that  of  Graham  has  a  monu- 
ment with  an  inscription  which  has  been  sevOral  times  renewed. 
On  a  moor  a  little  to  the  S.W  of  the  town  a  battle  was  .fought 
on  17lh  January  1746.  between  the  royal  forces  and  those  of  the 
I'ictender.  in  which  the  rebels  were  victorious.  On  this  occa.sioii 
fell  Sir  Ro'i«rt  Monro  of  Foulis,  and  his  brother  Dr  Monro,  whose 
nioiiuiiieDt  is  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  In  the  vicinity  tiaces 
rf  the  lioman  wall  are  still  visible.  Falkirk  was  made  a  buigh  of 
laroiiy  in  1600.  and  in  1646  a  burgh  of  regality.  In  1715,  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  its  sujieriohty  was  vested  in 
the  crown,  bill  it  did  not  become  a  municipal  burgh  till  the  passinj^ 
of  ihe  Reform  Act  of  1S32.  when  it  also  obtained  the  privilege,  in 
ciHiiunclion  with  Aiidiie.  Lanaik.  Hamilton,  and  Linlithgow,  of 
rctiirinbg  a  member  to  parliameBL 

FALKLAND,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  county  of  Fife, 
is  situated  at  the  N  foot  of  the  East  Lomond  Hill,  22 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  a  single  street 
with  some  cross  lanes,  the  houses  being  in  many  cases 
thatched  and  of  an  antique  and  primitive  appearance 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  weaving  and  flax- 
spinning.  Falkland  is  noted  for  its  royal  palace,  originally 
a  stronghold  of  the  .Macdufis,  earls  of  Fifo,  but  forfeited  to 
the  crown  in  1424.  The  palace  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  by  .lames  V.,  who  died  there  in  1542,  and  was 
also  the  favourite  residence  of  J.imes  VI.,  on  account  of  the 
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fine  par,k  and  the  abundance  of  deer.  The  east  side  of  tlie 
building  was  accidentally  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  park  was  mined  during  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
when  the  fine  oaks  were  cat  down  in  order  to  build  a  fort 
at  Perth.  Is  one  of  the  dungeons  David,  duke  of  Rothesa)', 
eldest  son  of  Robert  III.,  was  starved  to  death  by  the 
duke  of  Albany  (the  king'is  brother)  and  the  earl  of 
Douglas  in  1402.  In  17 ID  the  famous  Rob  Roy  gar- 
risoned the  palace,  and  laid  the  burgh  and  vicinity  under 
contribution.  The  palace  till  recently  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  but  what  remained  of  it  has  been  renovated,  and 
is  now  occupied  us  a  dwelling  house.  The  western  front 
has  two  round  towers,  similar  to  those  at  Holyrood,  and 
the  southv/ard  ran^e  of-buildings  is  ornamented  with  niches 
and  statues,  v/liich  impart  to  it  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
^Perpendicular  style  of  the  semi-ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
England.  Falkland  was  constituted  a  royal  burgh  by 
James  11,  in  1458,  and  its  charter  was  renewed  by  James 
VI.  in  1 595.  Population  of  the  burgh,  1144;  of  the  burgh 
ind  suburbs,  1  283. 

FALKLAND,  Viscount.    See  Gary,  Lucius. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (French,  Mahmues ;  Spanii^h, 
Malvinas),  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Atlantic,  belong- 
ing to  Britain,  and  lying  about  250  miles  E.  of  the  nearest 
point  m  the  mainland  of  South  America,  between  the 
parallels  of  51°  and  52°  45'  S.  and  the  meridians  of  57° 
20'  and  61°  46'  \V.  The  islands  are  about  200  in  number, 
but  only  two  are  of  considerable  size ;  the  largest  of  these. 
East  Falkland,  is  95  miles  in  e.vtreme  length,  with  an 
average  width  of  40  miles,  and  the  smaller,  West  Falkland, 
is  -80  miles  long,  and  about  25  miles  wide.  The  area  of 
East  Falkland  is  about  3000  square  miles,  and  that  of  West 
Falkland  2000.  Most  of  the  others  are  mere  islets,  the 
largest  16  miles  long  by  8  miles  wide.  The  two  principal 
islands  are  separated  by  Falkland  Sound,  a  narrow  strait 
from  18  to  2i  miles  in  width,  running  nearly  due  north 
and  south  (magnetic).     The  coast-lme  of  both  islands  is 
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Map  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

deeply  indented,  and  many  of  the  bays  and  inlets  form 
Becuro  and  well-protected  harbours.  East  Falkland  is 
almost  bisected  by  two  deep  fiords,  Choiseul  and  Brenton 
Sounds,  which  leave  the  northern  and  southern  portimis 
connected  only  by  an  isthmus  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 
The  northern  portion  is  hilly,  and  is  crossed  by  a  rugged 
range,  the  Wickham  Heights,  running  cast  and  west, 
and  rising  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  nearly  2000 
feet.  The  remainder  of  the  island  consists  chiefly  of  low 
undulating  ground,  a  mixture  of  pasture  and  morass,  with 
many  shallow  fresh-water  tarns,  and  small  streams  running 
in  all  the  valleys.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country 
is  tame  and  uninteresting,  not  unlike  one  of  the  outer 
Hebrides.  The  general  colouring  is  dark  brownish-green, 
relieved  along  the  strike  of  the  hills  by  veins  of  white 
quartzite  denuded  by  the  wearing  away  of  softer  rocks  on 
both  sides,,  and  left  projecting  on  the  mountain  slopes  like 


dilapidated  stone  dykes.  Two  fine  inlets,  Berkeley  Sound 
and  Port  'William,  run  far  into  the  land  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  .the  island.  Port  Louis,  until  lately 
the  seat  of  government,  is  at  the  head  of  Berkeley  Sound, 
but  the  anchorage  there  having  been  found  rather  too  ex- 
posed, about  the  year  1844  a  town  was  laid  out,  and  the. 
necessary  public  buildings  were  creeled  on  Stanley  Harbour, 
an  admirably  sheltered  recess  within  Port  William. 
Above  Stanley  Harbour  the  land  slopes  up  for  a  hundred 
feet  or  so  to  a  low  ridge,  beyond  which  what  is  called  there 
the  "  camp"  (campo)  extends  nearly  level  for  many  miles. 
The  little  town  of  Stanley  is  built  along  the  shore  of  the 
harbour  and  stretches  a  short  way  up  tlie  elope;  it  has  a 
population  of  600  or  700  inhabitants.  The  houses  are 
mostly  square,  whitewashed,  and  grey-slated,  much  like 
those  of  one  of  the  newer  small  towns  in  the  West  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  Government  house  puts  one  in 
mind  of  a  Shetland  or  Orkney  manse,  stone-built,  slated, 
and  grey,  without  the  least  shelter.  The  Government 
barrack,  occupied  by  an  officer  and  a  company  of  marines, 
is  a  rather  imposing  structure  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  there  is  a  neat  little  Episcop.al  church.  Many  of  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  agents  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
Company,  and  to  the  representatives  of  several  private 
firms,  have  very  pretty  greenhouses  attached  to  them,  the 
gay  groups  of  fuchsias  aud  pelargoniums  of  all  the  best 
home  varieties  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  barrenness 
without. 

In  1845  Mr  S.  Lafone,  a  wealthy  cattle  and  hide  mer- 
chant on  the  river  Plate,  obtained  from  Government  a  grant 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  a  peninsula 
600,000  acres  in  extent,  and  possession  of  all  the  wild 
cattle  on  the  island  for  a  period  of  six  years,  for  a  payment 
of  .£10,000  down,  and  £20,000  in  ten  years  from  January  1, 
1852.  In  1851  Mr  Lafone's  interest  in  Lafonea,  as  the 
peninsula  has  since  been  called,  was  purchased  for  £30,000 
by  a  company  chartered  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing the  islands  to  more  account. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Falkland  Island  Company  are 
now  at  Stanley,  where  their  colonial  manager  resides,  whilu 
th^ir  grazing  and  boiling-down  operations  are  carried  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  islands.  The  development  of  the 
undertaking  has  necessitated  the  establishment  of  stores 
and  workshops  at  Stanley,  and  now  .ships  can  be  repaired 
and  provided  in  every  way,  much  better  and  more  cheaply 
there  than  at  any  of  the  South  American  ports, — a  nialtei 
of  much  importance,  seeing  that  a  greater  amount  of  injury 
is  done  annually  to  shipping  passing  near  Cape  Horn  by 
severe  weather  than  in  any  other  locality  in  the  world. 
The  average  number  of  vessels  entering  Stanley  Harbour  in 
the  year  is  about  50,  willi  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  20,000 
tons.  Of  this  number  about  one-fourth  arrive  in  distress  and 
31-n  repaired  at  Stanley.  Next  to  Stanley  the  most  im- 
portant place  on  East  Falkland  is  Port  Darwin  on  Choiseul 
Sound, — a  station  of  the  Falkland  Island  Companj-,  a 
village  chiefly  of  Scuttish  shepherds  with  a  little  iror 
church  with  schoolhouse  attached,  and  a  Presbyteriar 
clergyman  and  a  competent  schoolmaster.  West  Falk- 
l.ind  IS  more  hilly  near  the  e;i.st  island  ;  the  principal  moun- 
tain ranee,  the  Hornby  Hills,  runs  north  and  south  parallel 
with  Falkland  .Sound.  Mount  Maria,  at  the  back  of  Port 
Howard,  is  2270  feet  high.  In  1867  there  were  no  settlers 
on  the  west  island,  and  Government  issued  a  proclanution 
offering  lea.ses  of  grazing  stations  on  very  moderate  terms. 
In  1868  all  the  available  land  was  occupied,  producing  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  £1350.  Some  good  houses  have 
lately  been  built  »t  Port  Stephens,  Mr  Dean'a  station  on 
West  Falkland.    " 

The  Falkland* Islands  were  first  seen  by  Davis  in  the 
year  1592,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  sailed  along  their 
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nortti  shore  »n  1594.  la  159S  Sebald  de  Wert,  a  Dutch- 
man, visited  ihera,  and  called  them  the  Sebald  Islands,  a 
name  which  they  still  bear  on  some  of  the  Dutch  maps. 
Captain  Strong  sailed  through  between  tlie  two  principal 
, islands  in  1690,  and  called  the  passage  Falkland  Sound,  and 
from  this  tlift  group  afterwards  took  its  English  name.  In 
1763  the  islands  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  French, 
who  established  a  colony  at  Port  Louis  on  Berkeley  Sound; 
they  were,  however,  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  in  17G7  or 
1768.  In  17GI  Commodore  Byron  took  possession  on  the 
part  of  England  on  the  ground  of  prior  discovery,  and  his 
doing  so  was  nearly  the  cause  of  a  war  between  England  and 
Spain,  both  countries  having  armed  tleets  to  contest  the 
barren  sovereignty.  In  1771,  however,  Spain  yielded  the 
islands  to  Great  Britain  by  convention.  As  they  had  not 
been  actually  colonized  by  England,  the  republic  of  Buenos 
Ay  res  claimed  the  group  in  1820,  and  formed  a  settlement 
at  Port  Louis  which  promised  to  be  fairly  successful,  but 
owing  to  some  misunderstanding  with  the  Americans  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  latter  in  1 831.  After  all  these  vicissitudes 
the  British  flag  was  once  more  hoisted  at  Port  Louis  in 
1833,  and  since  that  time  the  Falkland  Islands  have  been 
a  regular  British  colony  under  a  governor-,  and  the  seat  of 
a  colonial  bishopric.  The  population  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  is  at  present  about  1250,  by  far  the  greater  number 
being  English  and  Scottish,  with  a  few  Buenos-Ayrean 
Gauchos.  The  number  of  children  on  the  school-roil  in 
1876  was  127.  The  exports  now  consist  almost  entirely 
of  wool  and  tallow,  with  a  few  hides.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  sheep-farming,  wljich  is 
found  to  pay  better.  There  are  now  upwards  of  200,000 
sheep  on  the  islandsj  and  they  yield  heavy  fleeces  of  wool 
of  fine,quality.  In  1876  the  value  of  exports  amounted  to 
£37,121,  of  which  wool  sales  account  for  £25,453.  A 
process  adopted  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Falkland  Island 
Company  of  boiling  down  the  carcases  of  sheep  for  tallow 
is  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  to  add  another  valuable 
export.  The  trade  in  sealskins,  which  was  at  one  time  of 
great  value,  is  now  almost  at  an  end,  and  there  is  also  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  export  of  oil,  the  whales  and- seals 
which,  were,  at  one  time  very  numerous,  particularly  about 
West  Falkland,  having  almost  entirely  left  the  coasts. 

The  Falkland  Islands  correspond  very  nearly  in  latitude 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  with  Middlesex  in  the  northern, 
but  the  conditions  of  climate  are  singularly  different.  The 
temperature  is  Tery  equable,  the  average  of  the  two  mid- 
summer r.onths  being  about  47^  Fabr.,  and  that  of  the  two 
midwinter  months  37^  Fahr.  The  sky  is  almost  constantly 
overcast,  and  rain  falls,  mostly  in  a  drizzle  and  in  frequent 
showers,  on  about  250  days  in  the  year.  The  rainfall  is 
not  great,  only  about  20  inches,  but  the  mean  humidity  for 
the  year  is  80,  saturation  being  100.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  sunshine  and  summer  heat,  and  the  constant  fog  and  rain, 
wheat  will  not  ripan,  barley  and  oats  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  do  so,  and  the  common  English  vegetables  will  not  pro 
duce  seed  in  the  gardens.  Still  the  inhabitants  seem  to  get 
accustomed  to  their  moist,  chilly  surroundings,  and  the 
colony  is  remarkably  healthy. 

The  Falkland  Islands  form  essentially  a  part  of  Patagonia, 

with  which  they  are  connected  by  an  elevated  submarine 

plateau,  and  their  flora  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  A  ntarctic 

South  America.     The'  trees  which  form  dense  forest  and 

•.crub  in  southern  Patagonia  and  in  Fuegia  are  absent,  and 

joe  of  the  largest  plants  on  the  islands  is  a  gigantic  woolly 

agwqed  (Senecio  can<iica>xs)  wjiich  attains  in  some  places  a 

eight  of  three  to  four  feet.     A  half-shrubby  veronica- ( 1'. 

■ciissala)  is  found  locally  on  the  west  island.    The  greater 

it  of  the  "camp"  is  formed  of  peat,  which  in  some  places 

il  great  age  and  depth,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  very 
98  and  bituminous.     The  neat  i.^  diffci\:nt  in  its  charact.-^r 


from  that  of  the  north  of  Europe:  cellular  plants  enter  but 
little  into  its  composition,  and  it  is  formedalmost  entirely 
of  the  roots  and  stems  of  Empelrum  ruhrum,  a  variety  »f  the 
common  crowberry  of  the  Scottish  hills  with  red  berries, 
called  by  the  Falklanders  the.  "diddle-dee"  berry;  ol 
.Uyrtus  uummnlaria,  a  little  creeping  m)Ttle  whose  leaves 
are  used  by  the  shepherds  as  a  suKstitute  for  tea ;  o) 
Call/ia  apptmdu-ulata,  a  dwarf  species^of  marsh-marigold _ 
and  of  some  sedges  and  sedge-like  plants,  such  as  Astelia 
pumiia,  Gaimardia  australis,  and  Bosthovia  grandiflora. 
There  is  an  intention  of  establishing  a  work  in  Stanley  for 
converting  the  p?at  into  patent  compre.'ised  fuel  « 

'  Two  vegetable  productions  of  the  Falklapds,  the  "  balsam 
bog  "  and  the  "  tussock  grass,"  have  beeh  objects  of  curi- 
osity and  interest  ever  since  the  first  accoujits  of  the  islands 
reached  us.  In  many  places  the  low  grounds  look  at  a  little 
distance  as  if  they  were  scattered  over 'with  large  grey 
boulders,  three  or  four  to  six  or  eight  feet  across.  To 
heighten  the  illusion  many  of  thes§  blocks  are  covered  with 
lichens,  and  bands  of  grass  grow  in. soil  collected  in  crevices, 
just  as  they  would  in  little  rifts  in  rocks.  These  boulder- 
like  masses  are  single  plants  of  Bolax-fflebaria,  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant.  The  lumps  of  balsam-bog  are  quite  hard  and 
nearly  smooth,  and  only  when  looked  at  closely  are  they 
seen  to  be  covered  with  small  hexagonal  markings  like  the 
calices  of  a  weathered  piece  of  coral.  These  are  the  circlets 
of  leaves  and  the  leaf-buds  terminating  a  multitude  of  sterna 
which  have  gone,  on  growing  with  extreme  slowness  and 
branching  dichotomoiisly  for  an  unknown  length  of  time, 
possibly  for  centuries,  ever  since  the  plant  started  as  a  single 
shoot  from  a  seed.'  The  growth  is  so  slow,  (ind  the  condensa- 
tion from  constant  branching  is  so  great,  that  the  block 
becomes  as  hard  as  the  boulder  which  it  so  much  resembles, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  cut  a  sliaving  from  the  surface  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Under  the  unfrequent  condition  of  a  warm 
day  with  the  sua  shining,  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour  may 
be  perceived  where  the  plants  abound,  and  a  pale  yellow 
astringent  gum  exudes  from  the  surface,  which  is  used  by 
the  shepherds  as  a  vulnerary.  The  "  tussock  grass," Bacli/lis 
caspitosa,  is  a  wonderful  and  most  valuable  natural  produc- 
tion, which,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  stock  into  the 
islands,  will  pr-obahly  ere  long  become  extinct.  It  is  a 
reed-like  grass^  which  grows  in  dense  tufts  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high  from  stool-like  root-crowns.  The  leaves  and 
stems  are  most  excellent  fodder,  and  are  extremely  attract- 
ive to  cattle,  but  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  and  the 
crowns  of  the  roots  have  a  sweet  nutty  flavour  which 
makes  them  irresistible,  and  cattle  and  pigs,  and  all 
creatures  herbivorous  and  omnivorous,  crop  the  tussocks  to 
the  ground,  when  the  rain  getting  into  the  crowns  rots  the 
roots.  The  work  of  extermination  has  proceeded  rapidly, 
and  now  the  tussock  grass  is  confined  to  patches  in  a 
narrow  border  round  the  shore  and  to  some  of  the  outlying 
islands.  The  land  fauna  of  the  FaLklands  is  very  scanty. 
A  large  wolf-like  fox,  which  seems  to  be  indigenous,  was 
common  some  years  ago,  but  is  now  nearly  exterminated. 
Some  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  run  wiid;  but  these  were 
of  coui^e  introduced,  as  were  also  the  wild  hogs,  the  nume- 
rous rabbits,  and  the  much  less  numerous  hares.  Land- 
birds  are  few  in  number,  and  are  mostly  strays  from 
Fuegia.  Sea-birds  are  very  abundant,  and,  probably  from 
the  islands  having  been  comparatively  lafely  peopled,  they 
are  singularly  tame.  Several  species  of  .wild  geese,  some 
of  them  very  good  eating,  fly  about  in  Jarge  flocks,  and  arc 
so  fearless  that  the  boys  bring  them  down  at  will  by  en 
tangling  their  wings  with  a  form  of  the  "bolas"  made  "with 
a  pair  of  the  knuckle-hones  of  an  ox. 

The  Falkland  Islands  consist  enutely,  so^ar-as  \»ti  Know 
at  present,  of  the  older  palsozoic  rocke,  Lower  Devonian  or 
Upper  Silurian,  plijrhtly  metamorphosed  .and  n  cood-  c?enl 
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crumpIeJ  an'l  distorted,  in  tlie  low  grounds  cUiy  blalc  niid 
siift  sandstone,  and  on  the  ridg<;5  harden';d  sandstone  pas:;- 
ing  into  the  conspicuous  wbita  quartzitus.  There  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  minerals  of  value,  and  the  rocks  arc  not 
sucli  as  to  indicate  any  probability  of  their  discovery. 
Galena  is  found  in  small  quantity,  aod  in  some  places  it 
contains  a  large  percentaje  of  silver.  The  dark  bituminous 
layers  of  clay  si  He.  which  occur  intercalated  among  the 
quartzites,  have  led,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  the  hope  of  com- 
ing upon  a  seam  of  coal,  but  it  is  entirely  contrary  to 
experience  that  coal  of  any  value  should  be  found  in  rocks 
of  that  age. 

Most  of  the  valleys  in  the  Falkhnds  are  occupied  by  pale 
glistening  masses  which  at  a  little  distance  have  very  much 
the  look  of  some  of  the  s^naller  Swiss  glaciers  E.xamined 
a  little  more  closely  these  are  found  to  be  va^t  accumula- 
tions of  blocks  of  quartzito,  irregular  in  form,  but  having  a 
tendency  to  a  rude  diamond  shape,  from  two  to  eight  or  ten 
or  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  halt  as  much  in  width,  and  of 
a  thicknesis  corres|ionding  with  that  of  the  quartzite  ridges 
on  the  hills  above.  The  blocks  are  angular,  like  the  frag- 
ments in  a  breccia,  and  rest  irregularly  one  upon  the  other, 
supported  in  all  positions  by  the  angles  and  edges  of  those 
b'lieath  The  whole  mass  looks  as  if  it  were,  and  no 
djubt  it  13.  slowly  sliding  down  the  valley  to  the  sea. 
These  "  stone  rivers  "  are  looked  upon  with  great  wonder 
by  the  shifting  population  of  the  Falklands,  and  they  are 
shown  to  visitors  with  many  strange  speculations  as  to  their 
mode  of  formation.  Their  origin  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
hard  beds  of  quartzite  are  denuded  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  softer  layers  Their  support  being  removed  they 
break  away  in  the  direction  of  natural  joints,  and  the 
fragments  fall  down  the  slope  upon  the  vegetable  soil. 
This  soil  is  spongy,  and.  undergoing  alternate  contraction 
and  expansion  from  being  alternately  comparatively  dry 
and  saturated  with  moisture,  allows  the  heavy  blocks  to 
slip  down  by  their  ow-n  weight  into  the  valley,  where  they 
become  piled  up.  the  valley  stream  afterwards  removing  the 
sod  fro'u  among  and  over  them  They  certainly  present  a 
very  striking  phenomenon 

See  Pernctz,  Journal  historique  iTunc  voyage  faiU  aiix  Ucs  Ma- 
louxnes  en  17G3c/  1764,  Birlin,  1767;  S  Johnson.  Thoughts  on  the 
IfUe  Tratisiictiov^  rapraing  Fnlkland' $  Islands,  1771  ;  T  Falkner, 
Description  of  Pittngonia  nwl  thf  Falkland  Islands,  1774  ;  B,  Pen- 
rose, j^ccoinu  of  the  last  Expedition  to  Port  Frjmonl  in  the  Falkland 
hht'ids,  177J  .  Observations  on  the  forcible  occupation  of  Mahnnas 
by  the  linti^h  Gomniment  in  1833,  Buenos  Ayres.  1.S33  ;  Ilcela- 
mncwH  del  OoOirrno  dr  Ins  provitu-ias  Unidas  de  In  Plain  contra  el 
tie  S  M  Bntanica  sobre  la  soveranin  y  possesioji  de  las  Islas  Mai- 
vtn.Ts,  Loiuion.  1841  ;  Fitzroy,  Narrative  of  the  surveying  voyage 
of  H  .M  S  Adventure  and  Beagle,  1839,  Darwin,  Voyage  of  a 
Naturalist  round  the  World,  1845  .  S  B.  Sullivan,  Description 
of  Ike  Fnlkland  Islands.  1849  ;  \V  Hartfield.  Brazil,  the  Falkland 
IJnjuls  &c  ,  18.54,  \V  Paiker  Snow.  7uv>  years'  nuise  off  the 
T:cnn  del  Fucgn.  the  Falkland  Islands,  &c,,  1857;  Sir  Wyville 
TlioMison.   foyngrofthc  Challenncr.  1577  (C.  W   T.) 

FALLMERAYER,  Jakob  Puiurp  (1791-1861),  a 
German  traveller  and  historical  investigator,  best  kno'-.'n 
for  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  ethnology  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  was  born,  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  at  Tschotsch, 
near  Rnxen  in  Tyrol,  10th  December  1791.  In  1809  he 
absconded  from  the  cathedral  school  at  Brixen  and  repaired 
to  Salzburg,  where  he  studied  theology,  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  history.  At  the  university  of  Landshnt,  to 
which  he  next  removed,  he  at  first  applied  himself  to  juris- 
liriidonce,  but  soon  again  devoted  his  exclusive  attention  to- 
iiistory  and  philology.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  still 
youthful  student  ftirsook  his  books,  joined  the  Bavarian  in- 
fantry in  18l:i,  took  part  in  a  battle  near  Ilanau,  and  accom- 
panied bis  legmical  to  France.  Receiving  his  discharge  in 
1318.  he  was  successively  engaged  as  teacher  and  professor  in 
thn  gymnasium  at  .\ugsburg,  and  in  the  pro-gymnasium  and 
Ijceum  at  Laudshut.     The  three  years  from  1831  to  1834  ha 


spent  in  travel,  along  w;th  the  Russian  Count  Ojitcrmann 
Tolstoi,  visiting  Egypt,  I'alestinc,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Constantinople,  Greece,  and  Naples.  On  his  return  he  was 
elected  in  153.5  a  member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  bvit  be  soon  after  left  the  country  again  on 
account  of  political  troubles,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  next  four  years  with  Count  Tolstoi  at  Geneva.  Con- 
stantinople, Trapezuiit,  Atlu.s,  .Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Greece  wore  visited  by  him  during  1S40-4  1  ;  and  after  some 
years'  residence  in  Munich  be  returned  in  1847  to  the  East, 
and  travelled  through  part's  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  political  changes  in  Bavaria  invited  him  home 
in  IblS,  and  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the 
Munich  university,  and  made  a  member  of  the  national 
congress  at  Frankfort-on-theMaine.  He  there  joined  the 
left  j)r  opposition  party,  and  in  the  following  year  be  accom- 
panied the  rump-parliament  to  Stuttgart,  a  course  of  action 
which  naturally  led  to  his  expulsion  from  his  professorate. 
During  the  winter  of  1849-yO  he  was  obliged  to  live  in 
Switzerland  to  escape  arrest,  but  the  amnesty  of  April  1850 
enabled  him  to  return  to  Municli  He  died  April  20, 
1861.  His  contributions  to  the  history  of  Greece  in  the 
Middle  Ages  are  of  great  value  ,  and  though  his  theory 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day  are  almost  pur^j 
Slavonians,  with  hardly  a  drop  of  true  Greek  blood  in  thrii 
veins,  has  not  been  accepted  in  lolo  by  other  investigators, 
it  has  served  to  modify  the  opinions  of  even  his  greatest 
opponents.  A  criticism  of  his  views  will  be  found  in  Hopf's 
Geschichte  G ncckcnlands  (reprinted  from  Erscli  and  Gruber'3 
EncycL),  ami  in  Finlay's  11  latory  of  Greece  in  the  Middle 
Arjes. 

His  works  ,irc — Geschichte  dcs  Kniscrthums  Trapczunt,  Munich, 
1827  ;  Geschichte  dcr  Ilalbinscl  Morca  tm  Mittclalter,  Sluttgart, 
1830-1836  ;  Uchcr  die  Entstchung  der  Xeugrieehen,  Sluttgart,  1835  ; 
'*  Origin.alfragniente,  Clironikeu,  u  s.  w.,  zur  Gcscliichte  dc3  K. 
Trapezuiits,"  Munich,  1843,  in  Abhandl.  der.  hist.  Classc  dcr  K. 
Bayeriseh  Akad.  v.  Il'iss.;  Frmjniente  aus  dcm  Orient,  Stuttgart, 
1845  ;  Dcnkschrift  iilicr  Golgotha  und  das  heilige  Grab,  >Iunirh, 
1852,  and  Das  Todtc  Mrer,  1853— both  of  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Jbhanillungcn  of  the  Academy  ,  Das  Albancsische  Element  in 
Gricchenlaiui,  III  parts,  in  llie  Abhandl.  for  1860-1866.  Alter 
his  death  tliere  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1861,  under  the  editorship 
of  A.  Thomas,  three  volumes  of  Gcsnmmclte  Werke,  containiug 
Neue  Fragmcntc  aus  dctu  Orient,  Kritxsehe  Versuche,  and  Sludien 
und  Erinnerurujen  aits  memem  Lebcn.  A  sketch  of  his  life  will 
also  be  found  in  L.  Steub,  Nerbsttage  in  Tyrol,  Munith,  18C7 

FALLOPIUS,  or  Fallopio,  Gabriello  (1523-1562), 
one  of  the  greatest  anatomists  of  his  time,  was  a  native  of 
Modcna.  Ho  studied  medicine  at  Ferrara,  and,  after  a 
European  tour,  became  teacher  of  anatomy  in  that  city. 
He  tlience  removed  to  Pisa,  and  from  Pisa,  at  the  instance 
of  Cosmo  I.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  tc  Padua,  where, 
besides  the  chairs  of  anatomy  and  surgery  and  of  botany, 
he  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  new  botanical 
garden.  He  died  October  9,  1562.'  Only  one  treatise  by 
Fallopius  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  namely  the  Observa- 
tiones  Anatomice,  Venice,  1561.  His  collective  works, 
Opera  genuina  omnia,  were  published  at  Venice  in  1584. 
For  an  account  of  the  services  which  Fallopius  rendered  to 
anatomical  science,  see  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  809. 

FALLRIVER.  a  city  of  the  UnitedStates,  Massachusetts, 
is  situated  on  Mount  Hope  Bay,  the  north-cast  arm  of 
Narraganset  Bay,  46  miles  S.  of  Boston.  The  Fall  river, 
whicirhere  joins  the  Taunton,  has  a  descent  of  130  feet  in 
less  than  half  a  mile,  and  its  great  water-power  was  at  an 
early  [icriod  of  much  advantage  for  the  development  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  town,  but  most  of  the  mills  are  now 
driven  by  steam.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  many  of  the 
streets  are  finely  adorned  with  trees.  The  harbour  on 
Taunton  river  is  safe  and  easy  of  access,  and  has  depth  of 
water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  Fall  River  has  a 
larce  coasting  trade,  end  is  uutaf^ed  in  the  whale  nnd  other 
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'fishenes.  Tlis  total  value  of  foreign  and  domestic  imports 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  was  S12,358,  and  of 
exports  S1795.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  especially  print  cloths,  but  there  are  also 
woollen  factories,  bleaching  works,  foundries,  a  shipbuild- 
ing yard,  and  planing  mills.  In  the  neighbourhood  there 
are  valuable  granite  quarries.  Fall  River  is  the  terminus 
of  the  lino  of  steamers  in  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Boston.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1803,  and  re- 
ceived a  city  charter  in  1854;  and  in  1862  Fall  Eiver, 
N'ewport  county,  with  3377  inhabitants,  was  added  to  it. 
The  population  in  1850  was  11,522,  and  in  1870  26,766. 

FALMOUTH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  niarket-towQ  of  England,  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
south  side  of  Falmouth  Harbour,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lizard 
Point,  and  267  miles  W.S.W.  of  London.  The  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  long  and  narrow  street  extending  along 
the  shore.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  hall  of 
the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  the  mechanics  institute, 
the  town-hall,  and  the  market-house.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century  Falmouth  consisted  only  of  a  few  fisher- 
men's huts,  but  soon  after  this  Sir  John  Killigrew,  having 
obtained  the  permission  of  James  I.,  constructed  a  new 
quay  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  town.  Its  sub- 
sequent prosperity  was  a  consequence  of  the  excellence  of 
its  harbour,  and  its  proximity  to  Land's  End.  For  about 
150  years  it  was  the  port  from  which  the  mail  packets  for 
the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America  were  despatched;  and  though  these  steamers  now 
start  from  other  ports  it  maintains  steam  communication 
with  London,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Penzance,  Plymouth,  and 
Southampton.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  refuges  for 
shipping  in  England.  Its  entrance  between  St  Anthony's 
Head  on  the  E.  and  Pendennis  Castle  on  the  W.  is  about 
a  mile  in  width,  and  it  thence  stretches  inland  about  five 
and  a  half  miles.  It  has  depth  of  water  and  excellent 
anchorage  for  the  largest  ships,  and  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  can  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  quay.  In  1876 
the  number 'that  entered  the  port  was  803,  with  a  tonnage 
of  118,617;  the  number  that  cleared  384,  tonnage 
26,522.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  £240,474,  and  of 
exports  £5261.  The  exports  include  copper,  tin,  tin- 
plates,  woollen  goods,  and  fish.  Falmouth  along  with 
Penryn  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  municipal  borough  in  1871  was  5294. 

FALSE  POINT,  a  land-locked  harbour  in  the  Cuttack 
district  of  Orissa,  situated  in  20°  20'  N.  lat.  and  86°  47 
E.  long.,  and  reported  by  the  famine  commissioners  in 
1867  to  be  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  India  from  the 
Hiigll  to  Bombay.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  vessels  proceeding  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal  fre- 
quently mistook  it  for  Point  Palmyras,  a  degree  further 
north.  The  anchorage  is  safe,  roomy,  and  completely  land- 
locked. The  capabilities  of  FalsePoint  as  a  harbour  remained 
long  unknown,  and  it  was  only  in  1860  that  the  port  was 
opened.  It  wjs  rapidly  developed,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Orissa  canals.  Two  navigable  channels  lead  in- 
land acro.ss  the  MahinadI  delta,  and  connect  the  port  with 
Cuttack  city.  The  trade  of  False  Point  is  chiefly  with 
other  Indian  harbours,  but  a  large  export  trade  in  rice  and 
oil-seeds  has  sprung  up  with  Mauritius,  the  French  colonies. 
and  France.  False  Point  is  now  a  regular  port  of  call  for 
Anglo-Indian  coasting  steamers.  Its  capabilities  were  first 
appreciated  during  the  Oris.sa  famine  of  1866,  when  it 
afl^orded  almost  the  only  means  by  which  supplies  of  rice 
could  be  thrown  into  the  province.  Between  1863-64  and 
1874-75  the  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
False  Point  has  increased  from  £51,921  to  £261,212,  or 
upwards  of  five  times,  and  the  number  of  vessels  visiting 
the  port  XroiQ  16  to  110.  A  lighthouse  is  situated  a  little 
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to  the  south  of  the  anchorage,  on^the  point  which  screens 
it  from  the  southern  monsoon,  in  20°  19'  52"  N.  lat.  and 
86"  46'  57"  E.  long. 

FALSTER,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Den- 
mark. It  is  richly  wooded  and  well  cultivated,  and  is  very 
fertile,  especially  in  fruits.  Area,  180  square  miles;  popu 
lation  (1870),  27,763.     See  Denm.4.rk. 

FALUN,  or  Fahlun,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  laen 
of  the  same  name,  which,  however,  is  also  called  Dalarna  or 
Dalecarlia,  is  situated  in  a  bare  and  rocky  country  near 
the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Runn,  73  miles  W.  of  fiefle.  The 
town  is  built  chiefly  of  timber,  and  t'he  inhabitants  are 
mostly  engaged  m  mining  and  smelting.  West  of  the 
town  are  the  celebrated  Falun  copper  mines,  the  oldest 
and  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  They  are  known  to  nave 
been  in  existence  600  years  ago,  but  p'-obably  tlieir  origin 
is  some  centuries  earlier.  Since  the  17  th  ceniury  their  pro- 
duce has  been  gradually  decreasing,  and  while  in  1650  they 
produced  nearly  3309  tons  the  total  output  in  1874  was 
only  a  little  over  490  tons.  In  the  town  are  museums  of 
mineralogy  and  geology,  a  school  of  practical  mining,  a 
model  room,  and  a  large  scientific  library.  The  fumes 
arising  from  the  copper-smelting  works  destroy  vegetation 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  so  far  from  being  injurious 
to  human  life,  they  seem  often  to  have  acted  as  a  preventa- 
tive against  cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases.  Connected 
with  the  copper  works  there  are  shot,  sulphur,  vitriol,  and 
Indian  red  factories.  The  population  of  Falun  in  1875 
was  6694. 

FAMAGOSTA.     See  Cyprus. 

FAMILY.  Family  is  a  word  of  which  the  etymology 
but  partially  illustrates  the  meaning.  The  Roman  /amUia, 
derived  from  the  Oscan  /amel  (serviis),  originally  signified 
the  servile  property,  the  thralls,  of  a  master.  Next,  the 
term  denoted  other  domestic  property,  in  things  as  well  as 
in  persons.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  of  the  hiys  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  the  rules  are  laid  down  : — si.  intestato.  jioritur. 

cur.  SUUS.  HE.IES.  NEC.  SIT.  ADGNATUS.  PROXIMUS.  FAMILIAM. 
HABETO,  and   SI.    AGN'ATUS.  NEC.    ESCIT.  GENTILI3.    PA.MILIA.M. 

NANCITOR;    that   is,  if   a   man  die   intestate,  leaving  no 
natural  heir,  who  had  been  under  his  potestas,  the  neifrest 
agnate,  or  relative  tracing  his  connexion  with  the  deceased' 
exclusively    through  males,  is   to  inherit   the  famitia,  or 
family  fortune  of  every  sort.    Failing  an  agnate,  a  member 
of  the  gens  of  the  dead  man  is  to  inherit.    In  a  tliird  sense, 
the  Roman  word /a77i?'/ia  was  applied  to  all  the  persons  who 
could  prove  themselves  to  be  duscended  from  the  same  an- ' 
cestor,  and  thus  the  word  almost  corresponded  to  onr  own 
use  of  it  in  the  widest  meaning,  as  when  we  say  that  a 
person  is  "of  a, good  family"  (Ulpian,  Dig.,  00,  16,  195, 
fin.).     Leaving  for  a  while  the  Roman  terras,  to  which  it 
will  be   necessary  to  return,  we  may  provisionally  defmo 
"  family,"  in  the  modern  sense,  as  the  small  commumty 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  and  by 
the  increase  of  children  born  to  them.     These  in  modern 
times,    and   in    most  European  couutries,    constitute   tho 
household,  and  it  has  been  almost  universally  supposed 
that  little  natural  associations  of  this  sort  are  the  germ-cell 
of  early  society.     The  history  with  which,  from  childhood, 
we  are  best  acquainted  shows  us  the  growth  of  the  Jewish 
nation  from  the  one  household  of  Abraham.     It  is  true 
that  his  patriarchal  family  differed  from  the  modern  family 
in  one  respect.     It  was  polygamous,  but,  as  female  chastity 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  patriarchal  family,  and  as 
descent  through  males  was  therefore  recognized  as  certain, 
the  plurality  of  wives  makes  no  real  differeoce  to  the  argu- 
ment.    In   the  same  way  the  earliest  formal  records  of 
Indian,  Greek,  and    Roman   society  show  us  the  family 
firmly    established,   and    generally  regarded  as   the  most 
primitive  of  human  as.sociatioas.     Thus,  Aristotle  derive*. 
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the  first  household  {otxia  vpui-nj)  from  the  combination  of 
man'3  possession  of  property — in  tbe  slave  or  in  domesti- 
cated animals — with  man's  relation  to  woman,  and  he 
quotes  Hesiod  :  otKOif  filv  irpwriaTa  yvratKa  tc  fSovv  r'  apor^pa 
{Potuici,  1,  2,  5).  The  village,  again,  with  him  is  a 
colony  or  offshoot  of  the  household,  and  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  states  is  derived  from  the  monarchy  of  the  eldest 
male  member  of  the  family.  Now,  though  certain  aiiciunt 
terms,  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  the  chapters  to  which  we 
refer,  might  have  led  him  to  imagine,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
very  different  origin  of  society,  his  theory  is,  on  the  face  uf 
it,  natural  and  plausible,  and  it  has  been  almost  universally 
accepted.  The  beginning  of  society,  it  has  been  said  a  thou- 
sand times,  13  the  family,  a  natural  association  of  kindred  by 
blood,  composed  of  father,  mother,  and  their  descendants. 
Ii  this  family,  the  father  is  absolute  master  of  his  wife,  his 
cidldren,  and  the  goods  of  the  little  community  ;  at  his 
death,  his  eldest  son  succeeds  him  ;  and  in  course  of  time 
this  association  of  kindred,  by  natural  increase  and  by 
Bdoplion,  develops  into  the  clan,  gens,  or  yevos.  As 
generations  multiply,  the  more  distant  relations  split  off 
into  other  clans,  and  these  clans,  which  have  not  lost  the 
sense  of  primitive  kinship,  unite  once  more  into  tribes.  The 
tribes  again,  as  civilization  advances,  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  subjects  of  a  king,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of 
the  original  family  runs  purest.  This,  or  something  like 
tins,  is  the  common  theory  of  the  growth  of  society. 

On  the  other  side,  the  following  facts  are  to  be  noticed : — 
(1)  In  many  barbarous  communities  the  family,  in  our 
sen.^e  of  the  word,  does  not  exist.  (2)  The  traditions  of 
civilized  races  report  a  similar  state  of  things  in  their  early 
experience.  (3)  The  domestic  institutions  of  savages,  and 
traces  of  the  same  manners  among  cultivated  races,  point 
to  an  ago  when  the  family  was  not  constituted  in  the 
modern  way.  (4^' The  larger  tribal  associations  of  savages 
i^ere  clearly  not  developed  out  of  the  monogamous  or 
patriarchal  family.  (5)  The  larger  tribal  associations  of 
Greece,  Jlome,  and  India  bear  marks  of  having  beenevolved 
out  of  the  tribal  associations  of  savages.  If  these  points 
can  be  proved,  the  family  is  not  the  earliest,  but  one  of 
the  latest  conquests  of  civilization.  We  shall  consider  these 
points  in  order. 

1.  At  whatever  epoch  civilized  travellers  have  visited 
peoples  of  les"3  cultivation,  they  bTive  noted,  with  uncon- 
cealed surprise,  not  the  family,  but  promiscuity  and  poly- 
andry. They  have  found  men  and  women  living  together  in 
what  seemed  unregulated  community,  or  they  have  found 
that  the  woman  had  several  husbands,  and  often  that  these 
husbands  were  brothers.  They  have  alleged  that  the 
woman,  not  the  man,  was  really  head  of  the  household,  that 
kinship  was  traced  thr6ugh  the  female  line,  on  account  of 
the  certainty  of  that  sort  of  genealogy,  and  consequently 
that  a  man's  children  belonged,  not  to  his  own  family,  but 
to  that  of  the  wife,  in  whose  affections  he  had  only  a  limited 
or  transitory  share.  It  may  be  presumed,  with  some  con- 
fidence, that  these  customs,  observed  in  lands  and  ages 
widely  apart,  cannot  have  grown  out  of  the  monogamous 
or  patriarchal  family  as  we  know  it.  The  limitless  area  in 
which  such  practices  have  been  usual  may  be  gathered  from 
0  few  examples  Thus  Herodotus  says  of  the  Agathyrsi, 
a  Scythian  people  (iv,  104) ;  "They  have  their  women  in 
common,  that  they  may  all  be  brothers  of  each  other."  The 
Nasamones  (iv.  172)  have  similar  customs;  of  the 
Massagetaa  (i.  216)  it  is  said  that  each  marries  a  wife, 
Tairrrjcri  8e  f-ruioiva  )(piuivraL  Aristotle  alludes  to  similar 
promiscuity  among  the  Libyans  (Pol.,  ii.  3,  9)  ,  they  have 
their  women  in  common,  and  distribute  the  children  by 
their  liteness  to  the  men.  Diodorus  Sicuhis  reports  the 
Same  manners  among  the  Troglodytes  and  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi  on  the  coast  of  tho  Red  Sea.     The  Auseis  by  the 


Libyan  lake  Tritonis,  though  they  seem  to  tiave  set  store 
on  the  chastity  of  unmarried  women,  are  said  by  Herodotus 
to  have  lived  like  cattle,  with  no  permanent  cohabita- 
tion (iv.  180).  These  are  examples  of  reported  promis- 
cuity in  ancient  times.  Though  the  observers  may  have 
overlooked,  and  probably  did  overlook,  some  resrulations, 
yet  It  is  plain  that  in  the  societies  spoken  of  the  mono- 
gamous or  patriarchal  family  cannot  have  existed,  and  so 
cannot  have  been  the  germ  of  such  wider  ttibal  associations 
as  were  then  established.  Turning  to  modern  savages,  we 
find  the  custom  of  lending  wives,  as  an  act  of  friendliness' 
and  hospitality,  very  common.  This  may  be  no  more 
than  mere  profligacy,  in  a  society  where  male  kin  is  recog- 
nized ;  but  the  marriage  custom  of  Thibet,  which  assigns  to 
a  woman  several  brothers  as  joint  husbands,  cannot  be  thus 
explained.  This  amazing  practice  is  the  rule  of  life  "  among 
thirty  millions  of  respectable  people"  (Wilson,  Abode  of 
Snow).  As  to  the  area  over  which  some  form  of  polyandry 
extends,  the  reader  may  consult  Mr  SI'Lennan's  Primitive 
J/ama^e  (Edinburgh,  1805,  p.  178,  183),  where  it  is  traced 
"to  points  half  round  the  globe."  Caesar  describes  ."something 
like  it  among  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  (De.  Bella  Gallico, 
lib.  V.  c.  14)  "Ten  or  twelve  men  have  wives  in  common, 
and  chiefly  brothers  shore  with  brothers,  and  father  with 
children."  According  to  a  fragment  of  Polybuis,  the  same 
fraternal  arrangement  was  not  unknown  among  the  Spartans. 

Among  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  a  woman  has  several 
husbands,  but  these  are  not  brothers  {Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  V.  p.  13  ;  Hamilton's  Account  of  East  Indies,  vol.  i.  p. 
308;  Buchanan's  Journey,  vol.  ii.  p.  411).  Among  the 
Nairs  the  woman  lives  with  her  mother  or  brothers,  or  in 
other  cases  lias  a  house  of  her  own,  where  she  receives 
her  husbands.  "  No  Nair  knows  his  father,  and  every  man 
looks  upon  his  sister's  children  as  his  heirs"  (Buchanan, 
ii.  41D).  Some  other  examples  of  very  loose  relations 
bet.ween  the  sesss  will  be  found  in  Mr  Herbert  Spencer's 
Principles  q}' Sociology,  vol.  i.  chap.  5,  6.  But,  to  be  brief, 
we  strike  on  instances  as  soon  as  we  look  below  the  sur- 
face of  civilization.  Thus,  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  Mr 
Melville  {Narrative  of  a  Four  Months'  Residence,  1846,  p. 
212)  describes  polyandry,  and  asks,  with  some  naivete, 
"  Where  else  could  such  a  practice  exist  even  for  a  single 
dayl"  He  would  have  found  the  practice  among  the. 
Tsonnotouan  Iroquois.  "  La  polygamic  qui  n'est  pas 
permise  aux  homines,  Test  pourtant  aux  femmes"  (Lafituu, 
Jfo;tirs  des  Sauvages  Americains,  vol.  i.  p.  65-'),  1726).  If 
we  are  to  maintain,  as  it  was  usual  to  declare,  that  "  it  is 
difficult  to  say  of  what  races  of  men  it  is  not  allowable  to 
lay  down  that  the  society  in  which  they  are  united  was 
originally  organized  on  the  patriarchal  model,"  we  must 
believe  that  some  strange  necessity,  or  some  monstrous  pro- 
fligacy destroyed  the  patriarchal  model  among  the  people 
whose  manners  we  have  been  studying. 

2.  If  we  can  trust  the  traditions  of  Indo-European  and 
other  polite  peoples,  they  too  once  lived  in  a  stage  which  can 
hardly  bs  discerned  from  promiscuity,  and  they  too  allotted 
many  husbands  to  one  wife.  Beginning  with  Greece, 
we  find  the  legend  in  Suidas  (p.  3102),  that  the  women 
of  Attica  abandoned  theniselv&  to  unchecked  vice,  and  that 
the  male  parentage  of  children  could  not  be  ascertained. 
According  to  the  story  of  Varro  (Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  1. 
xviii.  c.  9),  it  was  Cccrops,  the  serpent-king,  who  first  in- 
stituted marriage,  just  as  the  Australian  natives  credit  the 
lizard  with  the  discovery.  The  Hindoos  give  •  it  to 
Svetaketn,  before  whose  date  "  women  were  unconfined, 

and  roamed  at  their  pleasure This  ancient  custom 

is  even  now  the  rule  for  creatures  born  as  brutes 

and  it  is  still  practised  among  the  northern  Kurus"  (Muir, 
Sanskrit  Texts,  part  li.  p.  336).  The  Egyptians  attri. 
butcd  tbe  origin  of  marriage  to  the  rule  of  Mencs  ;  the 
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Chinese,  to  Fohi.  As  to  polyandry,  among  Aryans  of 
India,  a  famous  passage  in  the  Mahabharata  tells  how  the 
five  brothers  Pandava  "married  the  fiir  Draaupadi  with 
eyes  of  lotus  blue."  The  whole  legend  of  these  princes  is 
so  marked  with  the  stamp  of  polyandrous  institutions  that 
the  very  terniuology  of  polyandry,  the  system  of  nomen- 
clature called  "  clissificatory,"  is  retained.  Grand-uncles, 
in  this  episode  of  the  Mahabharata,  as  among  the  Red 
Indians,  are  called  grandfathers,  and  uncles  fathers. 

If,  then,  the  Aryan  race  was  not  originally  organized 
like  the  polyandrous  Thibetans,  the  legends  which  declara 
these  facts  are  at  least  singular  examples  of  "  undesigned 
coincidence."  Before  coming  to  that  conclusion,  it  is 
now  necessary  to  e.icam;ne  certain  symbolic  customs,  certain 
laws  of  inheritance  and  of  prohibited  degrees,  and  so  to  de- 
termine whether  the  looser  relations  of  savages  may  not 
have  been  the  material  out  of  which  the  modern  family  was 
gradually  fashioned.  This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  new, 
though  it  has  never  been  a  popular  opinion.  Mr  Jlillar, 
professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  expressed  it 
distinctly  in  bis  Origin  of  the  Distinction  of  Ranks,  p.  47 
(4th  edition,  Edinburgh,"l806). 

3.  If  the  practices  which  mike  kindred  through  males 
difficult  or  impossible  to  recognize  were  ever  universally 
prevalent,  they  will  have  left  vestiges  of  their  existence 
in  the  custom  of  tracing  descent  through  females.  Again, 
where  that  custom  is  met  with,  though  marriage  has  become 
fixed,  and  where  women  are  mistresses  of  the  household 
and  heads  of  the  family,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  other 
explanation  of  these  facts  than  this,  that  they  are  survivals 
from  a  time  when  the  union  of  the  saxes  was  vague  and 
temporary.  Where,  then,  do  we  meet  with  examples  of 
kindred  traced  through  the  female  line  ?  Kindred  through 
women  is  recognized  in  Australia  (with  exceptions  among 
certain  tribes),  in  the  Marianne  Islands,  iu  Fiji,  Tonga, 
and  some  other  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  Carolina 
Islands.  Among  the  Kars  of  the  Golden  Chersonese,  the 
tribes  are  divided  into  Sgans,  who  recognize  male  descent, 
and  Pwos,  who  reckon  by  the  mother's  side.  The  natives 
of  the  province  of  Keangsa  "are  celebrated  among  the 
natives  of  the  other  Chinese  provinces  for  the  mode  or 
form  used  by  them  in  address,  which  is  Laon  peaon,"  para- 
phrastically  translated  (Morgan,  Systems  of  Consanguinity 
and  Afinily  of  the  Human  Family,  p.  452),  "Oh,  you  old 
fellow,  brother  mine  by  some  of  the  ramifications  oi  female 
relationship  ! "  To  select  some  more  modern  instances 
frDm  M.  Giraud  Teulon's  collections  {Origins  de  la  Famitle, 
Geneva,  1874,  p.  15),  the  Singhalese,  the  Nairs  of  Malabar, 
the  Kocchs)  an  Indian  tribe,  and  the  Zaporogue  Cossacks, 
with  the  red  men  of  North  America  as  a  rule,  and  the 
Indians  of  British  Guinea,  to  whom  we  may  add  many 
African  tribes  (Bowditeh,  Jfission  to  Ashantee,  p.  185, 
London, 1873;  '^Innzinger, Ost-Afril-nnische Sindien,  1864), 
count  kindred  by  the  mother's  side.  Another  collection 
of  examples  will  be  found  in  Mr  M'Leonan's  Primitive 
Marriage.  Strabo  reports  that  among  the  Iberians  women 
were  heads  of  families  (i.  214,  319;  iii.  165),  and 
Cordier  (Aruiennes  coulumes  de  Barege)  shows  that  among 
the  Basques  women  inherited  property  to  the  exclusion  of 
males  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  The  legislation 
of  the  Revolution  changed  all  this,  but  a  popular  song  still 
testifies  to  the  annoyance  of  les  Mritieres.  This  ancient 
custom  thus  fulfils  the  proverb,  "Tout  finit  par  des  chan- 
Eons"  (Giraud  Tculon,  La  Mere  chez  pertains  peuples  de 
I'Anliquife,  Paris,  1867,  p.  42).  Among  ancient  peoples 
there  are  very  many  more  or  less  distinct  vestiges  of  female 
kinship.  Herodotus,  it  is  true,  says  of  the  Lycians  (i.  173), 
"This  custom  they  have  to  themselves,  and  herein  agree 
with  no  other  men,  in  that  they  name  themselves  by  the 
mother's  side  and  not  by  the  father's.     And  if  one  ask 


another  who  he  is,  he  will  recount  his  maternal  descent, 
and  reckon  up  his  mother's  maternal  ancestors."  Now,  so 
far  from  this  mode  of  deducing  descent  being  peculiar  ta- 
the  Lycians,  it  was  in  vogue  among  the  Locrians  (Polybius, 
12,  v.,  and  EicerjAa  Hist.  Groec.  Frag.,  Rome,  1827,  p. 
384).  In  the  bilingual  Etruscan  inscriptions,  according  to 
M.  Giraud  Teulon  (Oiigine  de  la  Famille,  p.  21),  to  whMii 
we  owe  many  of  these  citations,  "  the  Etruscan  text  con- 
tains only  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the  dead,  while  the 
Latin  text  gives  that  of  the  father."  Certain  Egyptian 
mortuary  inscriptions  give  the  name  of  the  mother,  while 
the  accompanying  Greek  text  gives  that  of  the  father.  A 
stele  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Napata  by  Mariette 
Bey  (Revue  Archeologique,  May  1873)  shows  us  a  monarch 
justifying  his  claim  to  the  throne  by  enumerating  the  women 
of  his  maternal  ancestry.  Future  historians  wQl  no  doubt 
explain  the  .apparent  coexistence  of  two  systems  of  kindred 
in  Egypt.  Meanwhile  it  is  noteworthy  that  Herodotus  (iL 
35)  declares  that  daughters  were  compelled  by  law  to  main- 
tain their  parents,  while  sons  were  free  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  This  report  has  been  curiously  confirmed  by  the 
legal  documents  of  certain  private  Egyptian  families,  lately 
deciphered  by  M.  Revillout.  We  see  the  woman  mistress 
of  the  household,  and  owner  of  the  property. 

JIany  other  ancient  examples  are  published  by  the  Baron 
d'Eckstein  (Revue  Archeologique,  1858),  but  Jf.  d'Eckslein'a 
speculations  about  race  need  not  be  accepted.  Millar  (op. 
cit.,  p.  48)  quotes  some  survivals  of  the  custom  of  tracing 
pedigree  and  deriving  condition  through  women:  "If  auy 
one  be  born  of  a  Campanian  father,  and  a  mother  Puteolan, 
he  is  a  Campanian  citizen,  unless,  bysome  paiiiculartuston 
(privilegio  aliqiio),  his  maternal  descent  is  to  be  reckoned.* 
Among  places  where  this  local  custom  ruled,  Delphi  is 
mentioned.  The  great  collections  of  the  fa;ts  known  about 
the  ancient  position  of  women  as  heads  of  the  family  is 
Bachofen's  JDas  Muiterrecht,  in  which  somewhat  crude 
speculations  about  religion  are  introduced.  The  most 
classical  example  of  a  tradition  of  gynscocracy  is  that 
often-quoted  tale  of  Yarro's  preserved  by-  St  Augustine 
(De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  9).  In  thctime  of  Cecrops, 
the  serpent-king,  a  dispute  arose  between  Pallas  and 
Poseidon,  which  was  settled  by  the  votes  of  the  Athenians. 
In  these  days  women  possessed  the  fiancliise,  and  a 
woman's  vote  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Pallas.  To 
appease  Poseidon,  the  Athenian  men  resolved  that  women 
should  no  more  be  adnitted  to  the  assemblies,  nor  should 
children  take  their  names  from  the  mother's  family.  In 
this  tradition  survives  a  memory  of  the  Red  Indian  and 
Australian  practice,  which  makes  the  child  belong  to  the 
mother's  clan,  and  also  a  memory  of  the  political  rights, 
so  to  speak,  which  women  enjoyed  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  among  the  Iroquois  of  Lafitau's  time,  and  which 
t.ake  the  shape  of  a  considerable  share  in  the  despotism 
of  African  races.  It  may  be  said  that  if  women  have  e%'er 
enjoyed*  these  privileges  it  is  odd  that  among  the  least 
cultivated  peoples,  such  as  the  Australians,  they  are  treated  . 
as  slaves.  The  reply  is — if  the  Australians  were  a  people  of 
barbaric  wealth,  like  many  African  nations,  and  if  the  cer- 
tainty of  succession  to  the  "royal  stool"  and  the  royal 
treasures  were  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  state, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  custom  of  female 
kinship  would  have  given,  among  them  too,  dignity,  import- 
ance, and  power  to  women.  Thus  we  know  from  several 
sources  that 

From  the  noliility  of  the  mother 
Should  always  be  the  right  to  the  sovereignly 
among     the    Celts    in    Scotland    (M'Lennan,    Primitivt 
Marriage,    1S65,   p.    86,   quoting   Nennius;.  the   Anglo- 
Saxon  ChronicU,  Rolls  series,  p.  I-).     Even  in  the  Mahab- 
karcUa  there  is  a  vestige  of  this  system.     Vasouki.  the 
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Vaga  (serpent)  king,  wished  to  have  an  heir.  Instead  of 
nniiying,  he  found  a  partner  for  his  sister  Djaratkaroii. 
TLo  sister's  son  succeeded.  Compare  Eowditch's  Afknntce 
(p.  185),  "  Their  extraordinary  rule  of  succession  excludes 
all  tbildren  but  those  of  a  sister,  and  is  founded  on  the 
nrgument  that,  if  the  wives  of  the  brothers  are  faithless, 
tlie  blood  of  the  family  is  entirely  lost  in  the  ofTsprrng,  but, 
Bhnuld  the  daughters  deceive  their  hubbands,  it  is  still  pre- 
served.'' In  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  wo  may  ask, 
from  what  considerations,  except  those  indicated  by 
Bowditcb,  could  the  rule  of  inheritance  by  the  mother's  side 
have  been  derived  ? 

4.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  actual  practices  of  many 
barbarous  races  make  the  existence  of  the  patriarchal,  and 
elill  more  of  the  monogamous  family  impossible,  and  that 
tho  traditions  of  the  races  called  Aryan,  with  many  frag- 
jTieiits  of  their  customs,  testify  to  a  similar  state  of  things 
Jii  the  past  experiences  of  nations  now  org.Tnized  on  the 
basis  of  the  family.  We  must  now  ask — (1)  Of  what  natirre 
are  the  wider  tribal  associations  of  savages  1  (2)  How  did 
they  come  into  existence?  (3)  Are  there  any  vestiges  of 
similar  and  similarly  formed  associations  among  peoples 
which  now  possess  strict  marriage  and  kinship  through 
rialcsV  We  find  that  the  Australian  black  fellows  and 
I  lie  red  men  of  North  America  are  grouped  in  local  tribes, 
uliich  generally  are  named  from  the  lands  they  occupy. 
Thus,  tlm  Onondaga  are  people  of  the  lulls,  llie  Muhawl;s 
people  of  the  flint,  the  Senecns  pnuplo  of  the  great  hills, 
llic  Onoidas  people  of  the  granite,  and  so  forlh  (Morgan, 
Lcngue  of _  the  Jroqnois,  1851).  In  Australia  the  tribes 
lake  the  names  of  districts,  as  Ballarat.  Wandyalloch,  and 
MiYelon  D.iy.  Within  these  local  tiibes  tliere  are  smaller 
ftssociations,  variously  called  "clans,"  "families,"  "septs," 
''tribes,"  by  travellers.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  govei'ned 
on  this  principle  in  Australia;-^"  All  the  children  take 
after  the  clan  of  their  mother,  and  no  man  can  marry  a 
woman  of  the  samo  clan,  although  the  parties  be  born  of 
parent*  in  nO  Way  related,  according  to  our  ideas"  (G.  S. 
Lant;,  Aboriginals  of  Australia,  Melbuiirnc,  18C5,  p.  10; 
iGray's  Journals,  Sic,  ii.  227).  These  smaller  associations 
which  may  not  intermarry  are  named  after  some  animal, 
vegetable,  or  other  natural  object.  A  member  of  the 
fedngartjO  associations  may  not  slay  or  eat  the  kangaroo, 
which  he  holds  in  honour,  and  a  Paddymelon  must  abstain 
from  paddymejon.  The  obvious  result  of  this  scheme  of 
prohibited  marriage  is  to  make  every  local  tribe  contain 
hiuch  the  same  assortment  of  smaller  communities.  Look- 
ing at  North  America,  we  find  the  local  tribe  of  Senecas 
to  be  composed  of  sets  of  persons  called  by  the  name  of 
^Volf,  Bear,  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron,  Hawk, 
and  many  of  the  same  names  prevail  among  Cayugas, 
Oncidas,  Mohawks,  and  the  rest.  Just  as  in  Australia,  no 
man  niay  marry  a  woman  of  tho  same  name,  though  she 
may  have  been  borri  (lundrcds  of  miles  away,  and  fnay  be 
IK)  sort  of  relatiou  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  As  in 
Australia^  the  animal  or  jilant  from  which  each  associa- 
tion taltes  its  name  is  sacred;  in  America  it  is  called  the 
totem.  The  oldest  Iroquois  totems  seem,  from  many  legend- 
ary fltid  political  proofs,  to  have  been  Wolf,  Bear,  and 
Turtle  (Morgan,  Ancient  •Society,  1877,  p.  70;  see  also 
M'Lennan,  Fortnightly. Review,  18C9-1870).  'Turning  to 
Africa  (Eowditch's  Mission  to  Ashanlee,  p.  181),  we  read 
of  similar  institutions.  Livingstone,  reports  similar  facts 
ftmong  t-he  Bcchwanas,  Falkncr  amnng  the  Patagonians, 
Brooke  among  the  Sea  Byak.s,  and  Garcilasso  ^de  la  Vega 
Uoiong  rtie  lower  races  of  Peru. 

The  esSential  features  of  these  associations  and  groups 
ct'liind'red  are,  for  our  present  purpose — (1)  Their  in- 
dubitable-growth out  olfemali  kinship,  and  the  rule  which 
^irohibits  Diarriase  bctweon  persons  who  are  of  the  snrnr' 


name,  and  own  descent  from  the  same  plant,  animal,  or 
thing  ;  (2)  their  existence  as  stocks  of  different  blood  in 
the  .same  local  tribe;  and  (3)  their  acknowledgment  of  kin- 
ship with,  and  of  the  duty  ti>  support  in  war,  or  to  revenge, 
other  members  of  the  same  name.  (On  (his  point,  see 
Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  p.  78.  Conniare  also  Ancirut 
Society,  p.  175,  as  to  the  Louchoux  or  Kutchin  of  the 
Tukon  River:  "  A  man  docs  not  marry  into  his  own  class; 
.  .  .  .  tho  children  belong  to  the  grade  of  tho  mother; 
.  .  ,  .  members  of  the  same  grade  lu  the  difl'erent  tribes 
do  not  war  with  each  other.")  For  convenience  of  nomen- 
clature, we  shall  call  all  sucli  associations  luten>  h'n.  Tho 
word  totem  jKiints  to  the  peculiarity  of  suppo.sed  descent 
from  some  natural  object  which  gives  the  name,  and  "km" 
is  more  convenient  than  "grou[i"  or  "clan,"  because  the 
same  totem  and  tho  same  name  cover  many  scattered 
groups. 

5.  The  question  now  rises.  Do  we  meet  similar  associa- 
tions among  civilised  pcojiles  who  now  possess  the  familyl 
First  we  find  Mr  Hart  ol  Canton  saying  {Annrnt  Society, 
pp.  3C4,  3G5)  :  "  In  some  parts  of  the  country  large  villages 
are  to  be  met  with,  in  each  of  which  there  exists  but  one 
family  name;  thus  in  one  district  will  bo  found,  say,  llireo 
villages,  each  containing  two  or  three  thousand  people, 
the  one  of  the  Horse,  tlie  second  of  the  Sheep,  and  the 

third  of  the  Ox  family  mme Just  as  among  liio 

North  American  Indians  hiisb.ind  and  wife  are  aloay.-*  of 
difTerciit  families, —  that  is,  of  difl'erent  surnames.  Custom 
and  law  alike  prohibit  mairiage  on  the  part  of  people 
ha\ing  the  same  family  surname.  Tho  children  are  of  the 
fathei's  family, — that  is,  they  take  his  surname."  (Com- 
pare Narrative  of  Tico  Mahometan  Travellers,  Piukerton, 
vol.  vii.)  The  Arabian  travellers  had  the  same  law  al 
home,  prohibiting  marriage  between  jieople  of  the  samo 
family  name. 

Looking  at  India  we  find  in  the  Institute)  of  Menu  (iii. 
5)  that  a  man  of  the  twice-born  classes  may  not  marry  "  a 
woman  descended  from  his  paternal  or  maternal  ancestors 
within  the  sixth  degree,  nor  [in  words  believed  to  be  a 
comment  on  the  oiiginal]  one  who  ia  known  by  her 
family  name  to  he.  of  the  same  piimitive  stock  with  his 
father."  No  One,  that  is  to  say,  may  marry  within  the 
yhoira,  just  as  no  Bed  Indian  may  marry  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  totem.  If  the  ghotra  was  counted,  or  if  tho 
Chinese  family  name  ran,  on  the  female  side,  Chinese  and 
Brahmaus  would  be  exactly  in  the  position  of  Australian 
blacks,  as  far  as  jirohibitcd  degrees  are  concerned.  Mr 
Cunningham  {Digest  of  7/indu  Law,  Madras,  1877)  saya 
that  tho  old  rule  about  the  ghotra  is  falling  into  disuse,  and 
that  local  custom  in  many  places  permits  it  to  be  dis- 
obeyed. Now,  just  as  observers  in  India  note  this  change 
of  practice,  so  observers  among  the  Bed  Indiana  and 
Australians  note  another  change  of  practice.  Kindred 
among  these  peoples  is  very  gradually  beginning  to  be 
reckoned  by  tho  male  line;  children  are  being  counted 
among  some  tribes  in  the  clan  of  the  father  (Morgan, 
p.  86). 

Leaving  India,  and  turning  to  Greece  and  Rome,  we  find 
the  local  tribe  and,  subordinate  to  the  tribe,  two  forms  of 
associ:itions  called  tho  y<'ios  and  gens,  which  are  prominent 
in  early  history  and  gradually  die  out.  Thus,  though  in 
the  Twelve  Tables,  as  we  have  seen,  the  members  of  the 
gens  sticcccd  tO'  the  property  of  an  intestate,  yet  in  the 
2d  century  Gains  declares  {hjst.,  iii.  17)  that  all  Gentilo 
law  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  The 'gens,  then,  was,  as 
its  very  name  implies,  a  form  of  kindrsd,  but  old  and 
hastening  to  decay.  The  members  of  nf  gens,  according  to 
Cicero,  had  a  common  name,  were  born  ftf  fred  parents, 
an.'  were  those  who  capite  non  sunt  deminuli.  Festus  addn 
f '  ■•  mi'mbers  of  a  gens  are  ex  eodeni  genere  orti. 
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It  must  be  noticed  that,  though  the  meiubevs  of  a  gens 
were  of  no  recognizable  kin  to  each  other  in  one  sense,  yet 
they  showed  a  certain  solahnU—pwUmg  on  luouiiiing 
when  one  of  the  kin  was  in  disgrace  (Livy,  vi.  20),  sLaiiiig 
common  religicus  rights  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  at  one 
time  having  a  right  to  inherit  property.  AH  tliese  things 
point  to  consciousness  of  distant  blouil  relationship.  .Still 
one  feature  of  theghotra  seems  absent.  It  is  hardly  proved 
tiiat  there  was  a  tinio  when  ftoinaiis  might  nut  niuriy 
within  the  gens.  Indications  of  the  past  existence  of  the 
rule  are  found  in  the  fact  that  Roman  genealogies  do  not, 
IS  it  is  said,  show  us  examples  of  marriages  between 
persons  of  the  same  gons.  More  to  the  [roint  is  I'lutarch's 
.".tatenient  (rif/)i  alTiuiv'VutnaikCiv),  "In  times  past  it  was 
unlawful  for  Romans  to  marry  women  of  their  own  kin 
(rruyya'tSa?);  ....  nay,  they  did  not  wed  ladies  in  any 
degree  connected  with  them  by  blood,  just  as  now  they  do 
not  take  sisters  or  aunts,  and  it  was  long  before  they 
ventured  to  take  cousins  to  wife."  It  seems  then  that, 
ju3t  as  in  th^  case  of  the  contemporary  gljotra  of  the 
Hindus,  an  ancient  and  wido  prohibition  to  marry  in  the 
gens  was  thrown  off  by  the  Itomans.  Here  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  ghotra  of  the  llnidu  law  of  inheritance  is 
not  identical  with  the  ghotra  iii  which  marriage  is  pro- 
hiliited  by  custom.  It  is  rather  a  body  composed  of  all  the 
cognates  within  certain  large  limitations. 

In  the  example  of  tlio  Creek  y/ro;  wo  again  fiuj  the 
common  name  a  patronymic,  generally  thought  to  bo 
derived  from  a  hero.  We  find  that  all  who  bore  the  name 
shared  certain  religious  rights,  and  before  .Solon's  date 
were  coheirs  to  property,  and  took  up  the  blood  feud  if 
one  of  the  ytVoj  were  .slain.  Yet  the  yfi-i-iiTai  are  often 
defined  as  hoi  akin  in  blooj,  so  entirely  did  tlie  old  sense 
of  relationship  dwindle,  in  Greece  as  in  Rome.  The  lexico- 
graphers supposed  that  the  ytVij  were  constituted  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  i'6/i<a  rlvi  f^oore^  Koivoiviav.  (See  Meier, 
Dc  Gni(il/in  Allich;  rhilip[ii.  Per  Areopai/  nndilie  Ejthcien, 
Berlin,  1874,  p.  OS;  Schoemanu,  GrieJtische  Al/eit/uiiitcr, 
Derlni,  16G1,  vol.  i.  p.  329,  with  Schoernanu's  theory  of 
the  growth  of  the  y<Vo?;  F.  Ilaase,  Die  Allteiu!:ihe  Sl'tmm- 
veifassHiir/;  also  Grote's  Jlistoiy  of  Greece,  iii.  ii.'J.)  Now, 
liard  ns  it  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  imture  of  the  ytVo?, 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  tribe,  it  seems,  on  the  whole, 
more  analogous  to  the  totem-kin  than  to  the  caste  or  joint 
family  of  the  modern  Hindus.  (See  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
".South  Slavonians  and  Rajpoots,''  Xiiuteeiil/t  Veutitiy, 
December,  Itf77.)  A  common  name,  ro-hcirship,  the  duty 
of  avenging  a  member,  all  point  to  the  idea  of  kinship 
As  to  exogamy,  a  Greek  could  certainly  marry  in  his  owti 
ytVot,  for  the  common  name  went  by  the  father's  side,  and 
a  Greek  might  marry  his  father's  though  not  his  luother's 
daughter.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  prohibition  to 
marry  a  uterine  sister,  though  kinship  in  historic  Greece 
went  by  the  male  line,  indicates  a  past  when  the  maternal 
tic  was  more  strict,-— when,  in  fact,  a  man  who  married  his 
uterine  sister  married  within  the  y«VoT,  and  a  man  who  took 
his  half  sister  by  the  father's  side  married  outside  tlioyeVoq. 
Here  it  may  bo  observed  that  Aristotle  (Pot.,  1,  2,0,  (>)  gives 
ns  very  aucicnt  .synonyms  of  ytvi'T-jjai.  the  terms  <J/Joyu'Au^r«'; 
(nourished  on  the  same  milk),  o/joa/n-voi  (eating  from  tlio 
same  vessel),  o/iOKu'jriw  (warmed  by  the  same  fire).  These 
terms  speak  of  a  time  when  motherhood  or  fosterage,  when 
community  of  shelter,  not  blood  kinship,  wcrn  iIk;  bonds 
that  kept  members  of  tlie  same  kiu. together.  The  words 
may  bo  compared  with  Gaelic  teadhlock  and  coetUihe, 
'•Gaelic  names  for  family,  signifying,  tho  first,  having  a 
c^mraah  residence,  the  second  those  who  eat  together " 
(.M'Lcnnan,  Prim.  Mar.,  p.  15-1). 

It  has  been  usual,  nlniosl  universal,  to  cx[ilaiTi  the  Greek 
ye'i  05  and  Roman  gons  liy  simply  saying,  like  Mr  Freeman 


(Comparative  Politics,  Macmillan,  1873,  p.  Ill),  "Tlio 
family  grew  into  the  clan,  the  clan  grew  into  the  tribe." 
Mr  Freeman  says  we  can  tince  this  process  best  "among 
men  of  our  own  bluod."  But  when  we  exaniino  tho  early 
associations  of  the  Fnglish  (Kemble's  S<i.i'iiis  in  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  458),  we  lind,  just  as  in  America,  just  as  in 
Australia,  groups  of  kimlied  of  the  same  name, — take 
Hilling,  by  way  of  example, — scattered  from  north  to  south 
through  all  the  local  tribes.  We  have  seen  how  this 
hai'iiens  in  America  and  Australia,  wo  have  seen  that  there 
the  family,  in  .\lr  Freeman's  sense,  does  not  grow  into  tho 
clan.  l)id  it  do  so  in  Attica  and  Italy,  and,  if  so,  how 
did  a  tribe,  which  was  ex  lix/imtheu  but  a  swullen  clan, 
contain  so  many  stocks  which  claimed  di.stiiict  origin  and 
distinct  mythical  ancestors!  How  did  these  stocks  coma 
to  be  scattered  through  local  tribes,  not  grou[ied  in  one  i 
The  growth  of  sav.ige  tribes  is  not  a  development  of  ths 
family;  tribes  singularly  like  those  of  savages  aie  found  in 
early  civilizations.  Had  the  two  kinds. of  kindred  diflcreiit 
origins! 

There  remains  a  point  to  notice.  The  thoroughly  savaga 
totem  kindreds  revere  the  animal,  plant,  or  other  object 
from  which  they  take  their  name  and  cJaim  descent,  and. 
they  use  it  a<--a  badge.  Fm'  Creek  and  Roman  survivals  of 
this  usage  sec  Phitanih,  Tlirsrun;  M'Lcnnan,  "The  wor- 
sliiii  ol  plants  and  animals,"  in  the  I'ortiiiijlitly  Pevim; 
ISliO,  1870;  and  the  Aiili'juilies  o/  Ilernldiy,  by  W.  S. 
Ellis,  I8G9.  If  the  ordinary  theory,  that  the  tiibe  and 
clan  arc  overgrown  families,  be  rejected,  the  converse  theory 
may  be  stated  thus  : — The  totem  kindreds  of  savages  grow 
up  through  exogamy  and  female  kin.  The  change  to  male 
kinship  (a  change  which  is  demonstrably  taking  place  in 
America  and  Australia)  produced  something  like  the 
Chiuuso  circle  of  relationship.  The  substitution  of  the 
name  of  a  Cctitiims  ancestor  for  that  of  the  sacred  plant, 
animal,  or  natural  object  produced  a  circle  of  affinity  like 
the  Hindu  ghotra  of  customary  religion.'  The  decay  of  tha 
prohibition  to  marry  within  the  kin  united  by  the  family 
name,  like  tho  growing  laxity  of  rule  in  the  ghotra,  pro- 
duced something  like  the  Creek  yt'io?  and  the  Roman  gens. 
Nothing  remained  but  joint  religious  rflcs,  a  common  placo 
of-burial,  a  common  iianic,  a  vague  feeling  of  connexion, 
traditions  of  the  prohibitiun  to  marry  within  the  gens,  tho 
duty  of  taking  \\\t  the  blood  feinl,  and  vestiges  of  tiie  joint- 
heirship.  In  process  of  time  tho  iiitenscr  alfections  of  the 
family  caused  tho  old  gentile  tics  to  disappear,  and  gcntilo 
law  became  aucm|ity  memory. 

It  has  been  shown  that  arrangements  ruder  than  the 
modern  family  exist  among  cuntemporary  savages,  and  havo 
existed  among  aiTcicnt  peoples.  It  has  been  shown  that 
these  rude  inslitutioiis  iiroduce  largo  associations  of  men, 
tribes  and  tolem  kindred,  among  savage.'i,  aiul  that,  by  a 
series  of  changes,  every- ojie  of  which  is  exemplified  in 
experience,  the  Creek  and  Roman  gentes,  the  units  of  caily 
political  society,  may  have  been  developed  out  of  barbarous 
groups.  There  are  next  certain  customs  to  be  examined, 
whicli  tend,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  show  that  civilized  society 
passed  through  savage  stages.  The  chief  of  these  customs 
aie'tlie-ceremony  of  capture  and  bridal  etiquette.  As  to 
the  ceremony  of  capture  it  is  .supcrfiuous  to  say  much,  as 
the  subject  has  been  handled,  with  cumplcle  originality  and 
copimis  illustrations,  in  M'Lcnuan's  Primitive  Marriaye.- 
The  classic  examplaoftb.q  ceremony  of  rapture  is  thus  stated 
by  0.  O  .Mullor,  {History  a»d  Antiquities  nj  the  Doric  Pace, 
English  transhation,  Oxford,  I'SSO,  vol.  ii.  p.  208):  "  Twi»  ' 
things  were  requisite  aS  an  introduction  and  [ircparation  to 

•  Wte  liave  ex.inipIos  in  Ziiln.tfir,if  of  Ihe  ilechfting  belief  in  aninul 
ancestiy  (Cillaway's  Iii:tii^t>>K  a/ the  Amnzulu),  an'l  in  Greek  history 
uc  have  frcqnciil  iu&tauccs  oC  lUc  fictiliou3  .adni\tioii  of  cpoa>nini>n 
Iktoic  niiccst'Ho. 
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marriage  at  Sparta:  first,  betrothing  on  the  part  of  the 
father  ;  sec-ndiy,  the  seizure  of  the  bride.  The  latter  was 
clearly  an  ancient  national  custom."  MUUer  then  describes 
the  clandestinj  intercourse,  which  lasted  for  some  time,  be- 
fore the  man  '  brought  his  bride,  and  frequently  her  mother, 
into  hishouse."  The  intercourse  of  bride  and  groom  among 
the  Iroquois  oT  Lafitau's  time  was  likewise  clandestine.  For 
th(?  practice  in  Crete  Miiller  quotes  Slrabo,  x.  482,  d. 
A  similar  custom  prevailed  in  Rome  (Apuleius,  De  As. 
Aur.  iv.;  Festus,  s.  v.  "Rapi"),  and  was  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  time  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Mr 
M'Lennan  finds  the  practice  necessary  to  the  constitution 
of  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  among  the  Calmuck.s, 
the  Tunguzians,  the  Khonds,  the  Fuegians,  the  Welsh,  the 
Arabs,  the  Irish,  and  various  other  races.  He  explains  its 
existence  by  the  institutions  of  exogamy  {i.e.,  the  rule 
p-}hibiting  marriago  between  people  of  the  same  blood), 
and  by  the  prevalence  of  hostility  between  the  tribes  of 
rude  times.  Suppose  the  rule  to  exist  that  a  man  may  not 
marry  a  woman  of  his  own  community,  and  suppose  that, 
by  an  exhaustive  division,  all  other  communities  without 
exception  are  tostile,  he  must  steal  a  wife  if  he  is  to  marry 
at  all.  The  fiction  of  capture,  as  men  grow  more  polite,  will 
endure  as  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  when  the  need  of 
the  reality  is  passed.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  theft  of 
the  woman  is,  in  the  fictitious  capture,  generally  the  work 
of  more  than  one  man,  as  it  well  might  be,  if  the  early 
marriages  were  polyandrous.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  pro- 
hibition to  marry  within  the  community  is  as  early  as  it  is 
widely  prevalent,  this  explanation  of  the  form  of 'capturo 
will  seem  sufficient.  The  origin  of  the  early  prohibition 
will  be  discussed  later.  Thus,  on  the  evidence  of  a  sport- 
ive feature  in  the  marriage  ceremony  of  civilized  peoples, 
a  vestige  is  revealed  of  Customs  connected  with  a  very  early 
form  of  the  family. 

_  A  strange  piece  of  barbarous  etiquette  may  hint  that  the 
kindred  of  the  bricic  and  groom  were  once  hostile  groups. 
The  daughter-in-law,  among  many  races,  is  forbidden  to 
speak  to  her  father-in-law,  the  mother-in-law  must  hide 
■  when  she  sees  her  son-in-law.  The  wives  treat  their'hus- 
bands  with  what  may  be  a  survival  of  hostility,  and  never 
name  them  by  their  names.  Examples  are  collected  in  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civilized  ion,  pp.  11,  12.  The 
practices  are  found  amc  ng  races  on  the  border  '6f  the  Polar 
Sea,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain";,  in  Southern  Africa,  among 
the  Caribs,  Mongols,  and  Calmucks,  in  China,  in  Siberia, 
and  in  A\istralia.  To  these  instances  adduced  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  we  may  add  Bulgaria  (Dozon,  Chants  Populaircs 
B^dgares). 

Herodotus  says  (i,  140)  that  the  wives  of  the  early 
lonians  would  not  call  their  husbands  by  their  names  nor 
sit  at  meat  with  them,  and  instructed  their  daughters  to 
practise  the  same  reserve.  The  reason  assigned  is  that 
the  women  were  originally  Carians,  whoso  parents  the 
lonians  had  slain  It  may  be  allowed  that  this  world-wide 
practice,  too,  testifies  to  a  time  when  men  married  out  of 
their  own  group,  and  all  groups  were  hostile  each  to  the 
othor._  Perhaps  the  English  local  custom,  which  forbids 
the  parents  of  bride  and  bridegroom  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  ceremony,  holds  the  same  antiquity. 

We  have  now  to  note  the  widespread  existence  of  a 
system  of  nomenclature,  which  can  hardly  have  arisen  in 
times  when  the  monogamous  family  was  the  unit  of  society. 
Mr  Lewis  Morgan  of  New  York  was  the  discoverer  of  a 
custom  very  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  history  of 
Bociety.  lo  about  two-thirds  of  the  globe  persons  in 
addressing  a  kinsman  do  not  discriminate  between  grades 
of  relatiinship.  All  these  grades  are  merged  in  large  cate- 
gories. „  Thus,  in  what  Mr  Jlorgan  calls  the  '^•Malayan 
Bystom,"  "all  consanguinci,  near  or  far,,  fall  within  one  of 


these  relationships— grand-parent,  parent,  brotner,  sI^.e^,■ 
child,  and  grandchild."  No  other  blood-relationships  are  re- 
cognized (Ancient  Society,  p.  38.^).  This  at  once  reminds  us 
of  the  Platonic  Republic.  "  We  devised  means  that  no  one 
should  ever  be  able  to  know  his  own  child,  but  that  all  should 
imagine  themselves  to  be  of  one  family,  and  should  regard 
as  brothers  and  sisters  those  who  were  within  a  certain 
hmit  of  age ;  and  those  who  were  of  an  elder  generation 
they  were  to  regard  as  parents  and  grand-parents,  and  those 
who  were  of  a  younger  generation  as  children  and  grand- 
children (TimcEus,  18,  Jowett's  translation,  first  edition, 
vol.  ii.,  1871).  This  system  prevails  in  the  Polynesian 
groups,  and  in  New  Zealand.  Next  comes  what  Mr  Morgan 
chooses  to  call  the  Turanian  system.  "  It  was  universal 
among  the  North  American  aborigines,"  whom  Mr,  Morgan 
styles  Ganowanians.  "  Traces  .of  it  have  been  found  in 
parts -of ^Africa"  (.4 recieui  Society,  p.  386),  and  "it  still 
prevails  in  South  India  among  the  Hindus,  who  epeak  tho 
Dravidian  language,"  and  also  in  North  India,  among  other 
Hindus.  The  system,  as  Mr  Morgan  says,  "  is  simply 
stupendous."  It  is  not  exactly  the  same  among  all  his 
miscellaneous  "  Turanians,"  but,  on  the  whole,  assumes  the 
following  shapes.  Suppose  the  speaker  to  be  a  male,  he  will 
style  his  nephew  and  niece  in  the  male  line,  his  brother's 
children,  "son"  and  "daughter,"  and  his  grand-nephews 
and  grand-nieces  in  the  male  line,  "  grandson  "  and  "  grand- 
daughter." Here  the  Turanian  and  the  Malayan  systems 
agree.  But  change  the  sex  ;  let  the  male  speaker  address 
his  nephews  and  nieces  in  the  female  line, — the  children  of 
his  sister,— he  salutes  them  as  "  nephew  "  and  "  niece,"  and 
they  hail  him  as  "  uncle."  Now,  in  the  Malay  system, 
nephews  and  nieces  on  both  sides,  brother's  children  or 
sisters,  are  alike  named  "children"  of  the  uncle.  If  the 
speaker  be  a  female,  using  the  Turanian  style,  these  terms 
are  reversed.  ■  Her  sister's  sons  and  daughters  are  saluted 
by  her  as  "son  "and  daughter,"  her  brother's  children  she 
calls  "nephew"  and  "niece."  Yet  the  children  of  tho 
persons  thus  styled  "  nephew  "  and  "  niece  "  are  not  recog- 
nized in  conversation  as  "  grand-nephew  "  and  "  grand- 
niece,"  but  as  "  grandson  "  and  "  grand-daughter."  It  is 
impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  these  features  of 
the  classiflcatory  nomenclature,  from  which  the  others  may 
be  inferred.  The  reader  is  referred  for  particulars  to  Mr 
Morgan's  great  work.  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity 
of  the  Unman  Race  (Washington,  1871). 

The  existence  of  the  classiflcatory  system  is  not  an 
entirely  novel  discovery.  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  one  of  the 
inquirers  into  early  society,  who  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  noticed  this  mode  of  address  among  the 
Galactophagi.  Lafitau  found  it  among  the  Iroquois.  ToJIr 
Morgan's  perception  of  the  importance  of  the  facts,  and  to  his 
energetic  collection  of  reports,  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  tho 
wide  prevalence  of  the  system.  From  an  examination  of 
the  degrees  of  kindred  which  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
"  Malayan"  and  "  Turanian"  modes  of  address,  Mr  Morgan 
has  worked  out  a^  theory  of  the  evolution  of  tho  modern 
family.  A  brief  comparison  of  this  with  other  modern 
theories  will  close  our  account  of  the  family.  The  main 
points  of  the  theory  are  shortly  stated  in  Systems  of  Con- 
sanguinity, &.C.,  pp.  487,  493,  and  in  Ancient  Society, 
p.  384.  From  the  latter  work  wo  quote  the  following 
description  of  the  five  different  and  successive  forms  of  the 
family: — 

"I.  The  Consnrifjnine,  Family.  It  w.is  founded  upon  the  inter- 
marriage  of  brotht'is  and  sisters,  own  and  t'ollatcra],  in  a  group. 

**I1.  The  Piamluan  Family.  It  was  founded  upon  the  inter- 
niarri.nge  of  several  sisters,  own  and  collateral,  with  each  others' 
husbands,  in  a  giouj>, — tlic  joint  husbands  not  being  necessarily 
kinsmen  of  each  other  ;  also,  on  tho  intermarriage  of  several 
brolhets,  own  and  collateral,  with  each  otlicrs*  wives  in  a  group, — 
these  wives  not  being  necessarily  of  kin  to  eacli  other,  althoiigli 
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•ften  the  case  in  both  Instances  {sic).  In  each  case  the  group  of 
mea  were  conjointly  married  to  the  group  of  women 

"111.  The  Syndyasmmn  or  Pairing  Fanixly.  It  was  fouuded  upon 
marriage  between  single  pairs,  but  without  an  exclusive  cohabita- 
tion.    The  marriage  continued  during  the  pleasure  of  the  parties. 

"IV  The  Patriarchal  Family.  It  was  founded  upon  the  marriage 
»f  one  man  with  several  wives,  followed  in  general  by  the  seclusion 
of  the  wives. 

"  V  The  Afonogamian  Family.  It  was  founded  upon  marriage 
between  single  pairs  with  an  exclusive  cohabitation. 

"Three  of  these  forms,  namely,  the  first,  second,  and  fifth,  were 
radical,  because  they  were  sufhcently  general  and  influential  to 
create  three  distinct  systems  of  consanguinity,  all  of  which  still 
exist  in  living  forms.  Conversely,  these  systems  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  prove  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  forms  of 
1  *he  family  and  of  marriage  with  which  they  severally  stand  coji- 
•  nected." 

Mr  Morgan  makes  tbe  systems  of  nomenclature  proofs  of 
■.rie  existence  of  th.e  Consanguine  and  Punaluan  families. 
Unhappily,  there  is  no  other  proof,  and  the  same  systems 
have  been  explained  on  a  very  different  principlefM'Lennan, 
Studies  in  Ancient  History,  p.  372-407).  Looking  at  facts, 
we  find  the  Consanguine  family  nov/here,  and  cannot  easily 
imagine  how  early  groups  abstained  from  infringing  on  each 
other,  and  created  a  systematic  marriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  St  Augustine,  however  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xv  10),  and 
Archinus  in  his  TkessalKa  iOiiyssey,  xi.  7,  scholia  B,  Q) 
agree  more  or  less  with  Mr  Morgan.  Next,  bow  did  the 
consanguine  family  change  into  the  Punaluan  ?  Mr  Morgan 
says  (Ancient  Society,  pp  424,  428)  brothers  ceased  to 
marry  their  sisters,  because  "  the  evils  of  it  could  not 
for  ever  escape  human  observation."  Thus  the  Punaluau 
family  was  hit  upon,  and  "created  a  distinct  system  of 
consanguinity "  (Ancient  Society,  p.  384),  the  Turanian. 
Again,  "marriages  in  Punaluan  groups  exphiii  the  rela- 
tionships in  the  system."  But  (p.  386)  Mr  Morgan  pro- 
vides himself  with  another  explanation,  "  the  Turanian 
system  owes  its  origin  to  marriage  m  the  group  and  tn  the 
gentile  organization."  He  calls  exogamy  "  the  gentile 
organization,"  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  gentes  we 
know,  the  Roman  gentes,  show  scarcely  a  trace  of  exogamy. 
Again,  "  the  change  of  relationships  which  resulted  from 
substituting  Punaluan  in  the  place  of  Consanguine  marriage 
turns  the  Malayan  into  the  Turanian  system"  (p.  442, 
see  too  p.  387).  In  the  same  page  (442)  Mr  Morgan  attri- 
butes the  change  to  the  "gentile  organization," and,  still  in 
the  same  page,  uses  b(Ah  factors  in  his  working  out  of  the 
problem.  Now,  if  the  Punaluan  marriage  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation, we  do  not  need  the  "  gentile  organization." 
Both,  in  Mr  Morgan's  opinion,  were  ofTorts  of  conscious 
moral  reform.  In  Systems  nf  Consnv.gnmity  (p.  490)  the 
gentile  organization  (there  called  tribal),  that  is,  exogamy, 
13  said  to  have  been  "designed  to  work  out  a  reformation 
in  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters."  But  the 
Punaluan  marriage  had  done  that,  otherwise  it  would  not 
irave  produced  (as  Mr  Morgan  says  it  did)  the  change 
from  the  Malayan  to  the  Turanian  system,  the  difl'erence  in 
the  two  systems,  as  esempliBed  in  Seneca  and  Tamil,  being 
"  in  the  relationships  which  depended  on  the  intermarriage 
or  non-intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters"  (Ancient 
Society,  p.  442).  Yet  the  Punaluan  family,  though  itself  a 
reform  in  morals  and  in  "breeding,"  "did  not  furnish 
adequate  rjiotives  to  reform  the  Malay  system,"  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  did  reform  (p.  388).  The  Punaluan 
family,  it  is  suspected,  "  frequently  involved  own  brothers 
and  sisters  "  (p.  427)  ;  had  it  not  been  so,  there  would  have 
beert  n^  need  of  a  fresh  moral  reformation, — "  the  gentile 
orgo.nizalion."  Yet  even  in  the  Punaluan  family  (Ancient 
Sixiety,  p.  488)  "  brothers  ceased  to  marry  their  own 
sasters."  What,  then,  did  the  "  gentile  organization  "  do  for 
men  t  As  they  had  already  ceased  to  marry  their  own 
sisters,  and  as,  under  the  gentile  organization,  they  were 
"(ill  able  to  marry  their  half-sisters,  the  reformatory  "  in- 


genuity "  of  the  inventors  of  tlie  organizations  was  at  onca 
superfluous  and  useless.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
Punaluan  .system.  Its  e.xistence  is  inferred  from  a  system 
of  nomenclature  which  it  does  (and  does  not)  produce  ;  it 
admits  (and  excludes)  own  brothers  and  sisters.  Mr 
Morgan  has  intended,  apparently,  to  represent  the  Puna- 
luan marriage  as  a  long  transition  to  the  definile  custom 
of  exogamy,  hut  it  will  be  seen  that  his  language  is  not 
very  clear  nor  his  positions  a.ssured.  He  does  not  adduce 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Punaluan  family  ever  existed  as 
an  institution,  even  in  Hawaii.  There  is,  if  possible, 
a  greater  absence  of  historical  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  the  Consanguine  family.  It  is  difficult  to  'belfeve 
that  exogamy  was  a  conscious  moral  and  social  reforma- 
tion, because,  ex  hypothesi,  the  savages  had  no  moral  data, 
nothing  to  cause  disgust  at  relations  which  seem  revolt- 
ing to  us.  It  HI  as  improbable  that  they  discovered  the 
supposed  physical  evils  of  breeding  In  and  in.  That  dis- 
covery could  only  have  been  made  after  a  long  expeneiice, 
and  in  the  Consanguine  family  that  experience  was  impos- 
sible. Thus,  setting  moral  reform  aside  as  inconceivable, 
we  cannot  understand  how  the  Consanguine  families  ever 
broke  up.  Mr  Morgan's  ingenious  speculations  as  to  a  tran- 
.iifional  step  towards  the  gens  (as  he  calls  what  we  style 
the  totem-kindred),  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  "  classes" 
and  marriage  laws  of  the  Kamilaroi,  are  vitiated  by  the 
weakness  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  evidence  (see 
Pritchard,  vol.  ii.  p.  492  ,  Lang's  Queensland,  Appendix'; 
Proceedings  of  American  Academy  of  Arts,  &c.,  vol.  viii. 
412;  Nature,  October  29,  1874).  Further,  though  Mr 
Morgan  calls  the  Australian  "gentile  organization"  "in- 
cipient," he  admits  (Ancient  Socieli/,  p.  374)  that  the  Nar- 
rinyeri  have  totem  groups,  m  which  "the  children  are  of 
tbe  clan  of  the  father  "  Far  from  being  "  incipient,"  the 
gens  of  the  Narrinyeri  is  on  the  footing  of  the  gliotra  of 
Hindu  custom.  Lastly,  though  Mr  Morgan  frequently 
declares  that  the  Polynesians  have  not  the  gens  (for  lie 
thinks  them  not  sufficiently  advanced),  Mr  Gill  has  shown 
that  unmistakable  traces  of  the  totem  survive  in  Poly- 
nesian mythology. 

There  is  the  less  necessity  to  believe,  with  Mr  Morgan, 
in  the  Punaluan  and  Consanguine  fnmilies,  because  iha 
evidence  on  which  he  relies,  the  evidence  of  the  classi- 
ficatory  system,  has  been  explained  on  a  different  theory 
by  Mr  M'Lennan  (Studies  in  Ancient  History,  loc.  ot.), 
whose  mode  of  conceiving  the  evolution  of  the  familj 
IS,  briefly  stated,  this.  Primitive  man  was,  as  geology 
reveals  him,  gregarious.  We  have  no  sort  of  evidence  oe 
to  his  truly  primitive  manners,  for  all  existing  savages  have 
had  many  ages  of  experience  and,  as  it  were,  of  education. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  that  tho  earliest  nicn 
had  instinct  agaiust  marriage  with  near  kin.  Their 
earliest  associations  would  be  based  on  the  sentiment  cf 
kindred,  not  yet  brought  into  explicit  consciousness,  and  on 
community  of  residence.  They  would  be  named  by  tlie 
name  of  their  group.  The  blood  relation  of  the  mother  to 
the  child  would  be  the  first  they  perceived.  As  time  went 
on  they  could  reason  out  other  relationships  through  women, 
but  male  kinship  would  remain,  though  not  unknown 
as  a  fact,  unrecognized  in  custom,  because,  if  harmony 
was  to  exist  within  the  group,  it  could  only  be  secured 
"  through  indifference  and  promiscuity,"  which  mad^ 
certainty  of  male  parentage  impossible.  Now  let  it  be  sup- 
posed, as  a  vast  body  of  evidence  leads  us  to  suppose,  that 
female  children  were  slaughtered  as  bonches  mvtdes.  The 
result  would  be  a  scarcity  of  women  within  the  group.  To 
secure  wives  men  would  be  obliged  to  steal  Ihem  from  other 
groups,  which  w^ere,  c.r  /lypotkesi,  hostile.  This  is  almost  the 
;tate  of  things  known  to  Montaigne  (Cotton's  translation, 
chap,  xvii  ).   "where   the  servile    condition   of  women  is 
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looked  upon  with  such  contempt  that  they  kill  all  Hie 
native  females  and  buy  wri'es  from  tlieir  neiglibours."  Now, 
in  eacl)  group,  by  the  system  of  capture,  are  members  of 
(tlien  groups,  namely,  the  wonjen  and  their  children,  who, 
as  wo  have  seen,  are  recognized  as  connexions  of  the 
mothers,  not  the  fathers.  Let  tliese  practices  be  formed 
into  customary  law,  refuse  a  man  permission  to  marry  a 
woman  of  his  own  stock-name  :'marked  by  the  totem),  and 
you  have  exogamy,  or  what  Mr  Morgan  calls  "the  gentile 
organization."  Within  the  groups  are  several  families  of 
the  earliest  type,  the  female  and  her  offspring.  Next, 
conceive  of  the  sets  of  mother's  sons,  as  feeling  a  stronger 
bond  of  union  between  themselves  and  the  other  members 
of  the  group,  and  as  living  with  their  mother.  They  cannot 
marry  their  sisters  (who  are  of  the  same  name  and  totem 
as  themselves),  but  they  regard  their  sisters'  children  as 
their  heir,?.  "To  their  own  putative  children,  they  can  only 
make  presents  inter  vivos,  and  the  sisters  are  wedded  each 
to  a  set  of  men  in  the  manner  of  the  Nairs.  But,  as  pro- 
perty was  amassed,  the  brothers  would  prefer  to  keep  their 
property  in  the  hands  of  their  putative  children,  and  "  there 
would  be  a  disposition  in  favcur  of  a  system  of  marriage 
which  would  allow  of  the  property  passing  to  the  brother's 
ov;n  children  "  (Prim.  Mar.,  !  42).  This  form  of  marriage 
would  be  the  one  prevailing  ii  Thibet.  The  elder  brother, 
the  first  to  marry,  would  hav«  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
paterfamili»a,  Thus  the  ide«  of  fatherhood  attained  some- 
thing like  maturity.  Chiefs,  moreover,  would  secure  one  or 
mure  wives  to  themselves,  and  their  example  imitated  would 
produce  monandry.  The  old  state  of  things  would  leave  its 
trace  in  the  levirate,  the  duty  of  "  raising  up  seed  to  a 
brother."  Even  before  these  changes,  the  custom  of 
marrying  out  of  the  group  would  have  introduced  so  many 
strangers  of  various  names  and  totems,  that  the  members  of 
a  loeal  tribe  could  intermarry  with  one  another  and  yet 
not  violate  the  law  of  exogamy.  Such  a  local  tribe,  flushed 
with  success  in  war,  might  refuse  to  marry  beyond  its 
limits,  and  become,  so  to  say,  a  caste  divided  into  ghotras. 
Let  this  caste  feign  itself  to  be  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor  (a  process  of  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  many 
examples),  and  you  have  a  caste  believed  to  be  of  common 
blood,  yet  refusing  to  marry  outside  the  blood, — that  is,  an 
endogamous  tribe.  Within  thii  tribe  (as  it  were  by  a  reac- 
tion from  the  old  kiuship  through  females)  grows  kinship 
through  males  only,  the  agnajic  system  of  Rome.  The 
'vife  and  children  are  the  h  isband's  property;  agnates 
only  can  be  a  man's  heirs  and,  failing  these,  gentiles, 
— i.e.,  members  of  the  kin  still  denoted  by  the  common 
name. 

Many  criticisms  have  been  made,  especially  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  [Origin  of  Civilisation, 
third  edition  ;  -Principles  of  Sociology,  vol.  i.),  on  the  scheme 
here  too  briefly  sketched.  Sir  John  Lubtiock  holds  that 
exogamy  springs  from  marriage  by  capture  (by  which  alone 
a  member  of  a  group  could  get  a  wife  to  himself),  rather 
than  marriage  by  capture  from  exogamy.  Mr  Spencer 
advocates  the  action  of  various  "  conspiring  causes," 
"  the  stealing  of  a  wife  might  become  the  required  proof 
uf  fitness  to  have  one  "  {op.  cit.,  pp.  652,  003),  The 
origin  of  exogamy  lies  so  far  behind  us  in  the  past  that  it 
may  remain  for  ever  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  every 
variety  of  union  of  the  sexes  has  existed,  while  it  seems 
possible  that  a  few  have  been  passed  through,  as  necessary 
fitagoa,  by  all  advancing  races.  In  this  notice  we  have  said 
littli  of  the  custom  by  which  a  man  is  a  member  of 
several  clubs  of  men,  each  with  one  wife  in  common. 

No  Lard  and  fast  theory  is  likely  to  be  accepted  as  more 
than  provisional  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  when 
jcicDoe  li.ifl  only  for  a  few  years  been  busily  occupied  in 
this  iavdstigation. 
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by  many  as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  licnian  race  ,  but  m 
truth  these  are  all  more  or  loss  associated  with  the  circum- 
stances of  civilization.  In  the  highest  state  of  civilized 
society  there  ought  to  be  no  war  ;  there  need  be  no  pesti- 
lence ;  and  famine  alone  would  stand  as  being  beyond  the 
range  of  human  prevcotion— subject  to  some  conditions  to 
be  afterwards  spoken  of.  The  advancement  in  the  social 
scale  to  a  state  of  dependence  upon  cereal  crops,  while  the 
facilities  of  intercommunication  between  different  countries, 
or  even  parts  of  the  same  country,  remained  imperfect,  led 
almost  necessarily  to  the  periodical  recurrence  of  scarcity. 
Cereal  crops  are  especially  dependent  upon  conditions  uf 
climate  for  their  regular  production;  and  here  at  least  are 
circumstances  beyond  human  control. 

In  a  matter  of  such  practical  importance  as  the  failure 
of  the  regular  supply  of  the  food  of  the  people,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  rely  upon  merely  theoretical  surmises  ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  A  table  has  recently  been  prepared' 
of  over  350  famines  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of 
tiie  world,  beginning  with  those  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
as  having  been  in  Palestine  and  in  the  neighbouring  nations 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Geo.  xii.  10),  and  again  in  the 
lime  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi  1)  ;  passing  on  to  the  seven  years' 
famine  in  Egypt  down  through  those  which  afflicted  ancient 
Rome;  enumerating  in  their  order  those  which  have  visited 
the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  (by  far  the 
most  numerous  in  the  table — the  records  being  more  avail- 
able), as  also  those  devastating  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  reviewing  in  special  detail  the  3-1  famines  which 
have  visited  India,  including,  as  fhe  first  recorded  of  this 
group,  that  of  1769-70  (above  20  have  been  on  a  large 
scale);  and  concluding  with  that  terrible  calamity  which  u 
now  ravaging  the  populations  in  North  China.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  this  table  is  entirely  exhaustive.  It  is 
known  that  many  famines  have  occurred  ,in  the  Chinese 
empire  of  which  no  details  have  been  founa  available;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  many  have  desolated  Persia  and  other 
portions  of  Asia  of  which  exact  particulars  are  not  avail- 
able. But  as  this  is  believed  to  be  the  only  existing  tabla 
of  the  kind,  and  as  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
it  complete,  it  may  for  our  present  purpose  be  regarded  at 
least  as  representative.  We  proceed  then  to  an  analysis  of 
it,  in  view  of  ascertaining  what  have  been  the  causes  of 
famines, — a  point  of  the  first  importance  when  we  come  to 
a  consideration  of  the  problem  which  will  naturally  force 
itself  into  prominence — can  anylhing  be  done  to  avoct 
these  national  calamities? 

The  anajysis  discloses  the  following  causes,  or  we  may 
perhaps  more  accurately  say  attributed  causes — for  in  this 
matter  we  have  to  follow  the  authority  of  the  original 
chronicle,  or  of  such  records  as  have  reached  us  : — 1,  rain  j 
2.  frost  ;  3,  drought;  i,  other  meteorological  phenomena; 
5,  insects  and  vermin;  6,  war,  7,  defective  agriculture; 
8,  defective  transport;  9,  legislative  interference  ;  10,  cup 
rency  restrictions,  11,  speculation;  12,  misapplication  of 
grain.  These  causes  are  named,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  thf 
order  of  their  importance.  It  is  immediately  noticeabh 
that  they  form  themselves  into  the  two  distinct  groups  o  ' 
natural  and  artificial  causes.  •■■ 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  first  group — 7iatural  causet 
of  famines. , 

1.  Rain, — By  excess  of  rain  floods  are  produced,  the  soil 
becomes  saturated,  and  decomposition  of  the  seed  is  occa- 
sioned. In  hilly  countries  the  seed  is  not  unfrcquently 
washed  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  and  so  is  destroyed. 
This   cause  of   famine  applies   in   a   marked    manner   to 

'  See  Statistical  Journal,  vol.  xli.,  paper  hy  Mr  Cornelius  Wal/ord, 
F.I.  A.,  F.S.S-,&c-,  "  On  the  Famines  of  the  World,  past  and  present. "  . 
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tropical  couatries,  \vUcT9  tlie  rams  are  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  torrents  tljat  tbe  evil  presents  itself  in  a  magni- 
fied degree.  Improved  cultivation  of  the  laud,  embracing 
good  drainage,  is  providing  tbe  most  effective  remedy. 
Otlier  forms  of  damage  to  grain  crops  result  from  vaiu, 
as  where  it  occurs  in  undue  quantities  during  tlie  harvest 
season,  and  the  crops  are  destroyed  before  they  can  be 
safely  stored.  This  has  constantly  happened  iu  the  northern 
portions  of  our  own  kingdom,  and  in  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  inundations  from  the  sea,  from  rivers,  from 
inland  lakes,  fall  within  this  category,  and  great  mischief 
his  resulted  from  these  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
■»v'hite,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selhoriu,  gives  scientiGc 
reasons  why  much-flooded  lands  remain  infertile — the  bene- 
ficial action  of  the  earth-worms  is  thereby  retarded. 

2.  Frost. — Iq  temperate  regions  frost  is  a  deadly  enemy 
to  vegetation  in  several  fopns.  In  the  case  of  grain  cultiva- 
tion it  may,  by  setting  in  early,  prevent  the  efficient  mani- 
pulation of  the  soil  and  the  sowing  of  tke  autumn  seed.  Or 
by  being  protracted  beyond  the  early  months  of  the  year,  it 
will  prevent  spring  sowing,  and  even  seriously  injure  tbe 
young  crops.  Combined  with  rain  it  will  frequently 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seed  while  yet  in  tlie  ground.  •  In 
the  northern  part  of  oar  island  it  not  unfrequently  destroys 
the  grain  before  it  is  fully  lurvested.  Efficient  drainage  of 
the  soil  is  almost  as  effective  against  the  ravages  of  frost 
as  against  the  damage  from  rain.  Many  famines  in  Great 
Dritain  have  been  shown  to  be  directly  the  result  of  frost. 
la  France,  and  other  wine  and  olive  producing  countries, 
the  damage  occasioned  by  frost  is  immense.  Such  damage, 
as  well  as  that  occasioned  by  floods,  is  there  a  recognized 
branch  of  insurance  business. 

3.  Draught. — In  all  climates  of  a  tropical  character 
drought  plays  an  important  part  in  retarding  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetation.  When  combined  with  moisture,  eolar 
heat  affords  the  most  certain  means  of  securing  luxuriance  ; 
without  tbe  moisture  there  is  absolute  sterility.  The  early 
Bible  records  refer  to  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  tbe  Nile 
as  the  event  upon  which  the  fertility  of  Egypt  depends. 
About  1060  the  overflowing  of  this  great  river  failed  for 
seven  successive  years,  occasioning  one  of  tbe  greate.'-.t 
famines  of  history.  Two  provinces  were  wholly  depopulated; 
and  in  another  half  the  inhabitants  perished.  Even  in  tem- 
perate climates  long-continued  drought  is  very  disastrous. 

4.  Other  Meteorological  Phenomena. — Under  this  general 
designation  has  to  be  included  several  causes  more  or  less 
directly  or  remotely  contributing  to  famines,  (a)  Comets. 
— The  appearance  of  these  has  often  coincided  with  periods 
of  drought ;  they  are  also  frequently  associated  with  e.'c- 
cessive  heat.  But  heat,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  super- 
induce drought,  is  not  detrimental  to  the  grain  crops ; 
while,  in  relation  to  fruit  crops,  and  more  especially 
that  of  the  vine,  not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  produne 
greatly  enhanced,  but  frequently  its  quantity  also.  The 
sale  of  some  of  tbe  comet  claret  of  1811  recently  at  £12, 
lOs.  per  bottle  in  Paris  is  some  evidence  of  tbe  quality, 
(i)  Earthquakes. — These  would  seem  to  have  but  little  in- 
fluence in  producing  famine,  except  iu  the  immediate 
locality  of  their  devastations.  Where,  however,  they  have 
produced  irruptions  of  the  sea  or  inland  waters,  which  has 
not  unfrequently  been  tbe  case,  tbe  damago  has  been 
extensive,  (c)  Hurricanes  and  Storms. — These  frequently 
produce  widespread  injury  in  the  localities  they  visit. 
They  also  lead  to  irruptions  of  the  sea,  and  to  tbe  overflow 
of  rivers ;  but  as  a  rule  these  occur  at  periods  of  tbe  year 
when  tbe  grain  and  other  crops  are  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  sustain  serious  damage  by  shaking  or  otherwise,  or 
have  been  harvested.  {4)  Hail-storms. — These  aro  usually 
local  in  their  effects — rarely  extending  beyond  CO  miles  in 
their  greatest  length  and  some  6  miles    in  width,  anJ  arc 


generally  confined  to  much  smalhsr  limfts.  Tliey  are  moat 
destructive  to  grain  and  fruit  produce  of  all  kind  when 
they  occur  in  severe  furm,  and  in  the  summer  and  autujuii 
months — when  they  are  most  prevalent.  The  damage  these 
occaaion  has  long  been  the  subject  of  insurance  alike  in 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  France  hail-storms 
are  of  great  frequeru;y,  and  also  of  great  severity. 

5.  Insects,  Vermin,  tSjc. —  Insect  plagues  appear  to  have 
afflicted  mankind  from  a  very  early  period.  Thus  flics  and 
locusts  were  among  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  concerning 
the  latter  we  read  (Ex.  x.  14,  IC):  "  Very  grievous  were 
they ;  before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as  they, 
neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For  they  coveted  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened  ; 
and  they  did'eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of 
tbe  trees  which  the  hail  bad  left;  and  there  remained  noti 
any  green  in  tbe  trees,  or  iu  tbe  herbs  of  tbe  field,  throngli 
all  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  present  writer  travelled  in 
1874  through  districts  in  tbe  Western  States  of  America 
devastated  very  much  iu  the  manner  thus  described.  The 
famine  now  raging  in  North  China  began  in  one  district  at 
least  by  a  visitation  of  locusts.  In  India  such  visitations 
have  occurred  several  times.  England  has  been  visited  on 
various  occasions  by  plagues  of  insects,  especially  in  476  and 
again  in  872.  As  to  vermin,  such  as  rats,  mice,  ic, 
destroying  tbe  crops,  there  are  but  few  instances  on  record. 
In  loSl  there  was  a  plague  of  mice  in  Essex,  and  in 
1812-13  a  plague  of  rats  in  the  Madras  presidency,  which 
in  part  occasioned  tbe  famine  of  that  year. 

We  now  turn  to  the  artificial  causes  of  .famines,  some  of 
which  hardly  admit  of  being  dealt  with  in  tbe  same  detail. 

6.  War.  — Warfare  has  a  tendency  to  create  famine  iu 
one  or  other  of  several  forms.  It  too  frequently  retards 
cultivation,  either  by  its  direct  operation,  or  indirectly  by 
calling  tbe  agricultural  classes  to  arms.  By  its  agency, 
too,  tbe  crops  of  whole  districts  are  either  designedly 
destroyed  or  ruinously  devastated.  Famines  in  particular 
towns  or  localities  aro  often  occasioned  by  tbe  establish- 
ment of  blockades,  or  through  supplies  being  otherwise 
intercepted  or  cut  off.  A  large  quantity  of  grain,  too,  is 
probably  damaged  every  year  by  being  kept  in  military 
stores  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  in  the  event  of  famine, 
however,  these  stores  may  become  of  immense  value. 

7.  Defective  Agriculture. — This  may  result  from  one  of 
several  causes,  as  ignorance,  indifference,  or  unsuitability 
of  climate  or  location.  Where  tbe  produce  of  tbe  soil  but 
barely  meets  tbe  current  requirements  of  tbe  inhabitants, 
it  is  clear  that  either  the  failure  of  one  season's  crops,  or 
the  sudden  influx  of  any  great  number  of  strangers,  may 
produce  at  least  temporary  famine.  See  Macaulay's  Enj'^ 
land,  vol.  i.  chap.  3,  or  Wade's  British  History  chrono- 
logically arranged,  under  date  1549  to  1553,  &c, 

8.  Defective  2'raiisport. — This  may  arise  from  such' 
causes  as  bad  roads  or  want  of  roads,  absence  of  canal.i 
or  want,  of  sbip[iing,  or  from  wilful  obstruction.  In  our 
own  country  we  bad  the  advantage  of  the  great  Roman 
roads  from  a  very  early  period  ;  but  still  for  cross  country 
purposes  tbe  roads  remained  very  bad,  or,  indeed,  did  not 
exist,  uutil  comparatively  recent  times.  In  1285  an  Act 
was  passed  for  widening  the  highways  from  one  market 
town  to  another ;  "  but  this  was  intended  rather  to  pre- 
vent robbery  than  to  facilitate  travelling  "  (Wade).  In 
consequence  of  tbe  bad  state  of  the  roads  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  there  was  a  famine  prevailing  in  one 
part  of  tbe  kingdom,  with  a  superabundance  of  food  in 
another.  Tbe  introduction  of  canah,  and  subsequently  of 
railroads,  removed  all  possible  difficulty  in  tJie  United 
Kingdom.  In  India  nt  tbe  present  moment  the  cliief  diffi- 
culty in  connexion  with  the  famiues  is  the  want  of  tha 
means  of  transport. 
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9.  Legulativi  Interference, — It  does  not  appear  altogether 
certain  whether  legislative  interference  with  respect  to  the 
import  or  export  of  grain  originated  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
vention'of  famines,  or  in  the  desire  to  advauce  agriculture 
or  to  keep  down  prices  withio  the  limits  at  one  time  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Probably  all  these  causes  contributed  to 
the  building  up  of  the  system  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
were  only  repealed,  at  the  indignant  demand  of  the  nation, 
03  recently  as  18i6.  It  is  clear  that  all  legislative  inter- 
ference must  be  designed  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
course  of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  to  that  extent  it  is 
dangerous.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Corn  Laws  "were 
often  called  into  play  to  prevent  exportation  of  grain ; 
while  they  only  admitted  of  its  importation  when  prices 
reached  or  exceeded  certain  predetermioed  limits.  It  was 
the  Irish  famine  of  1845-6  which  at  least  hastened  their 
final  repeal.' 

10.  Currency  Restrictions. — Under  this  head  is  mainly 
included  the  consideration  of  debasing  the  coin,  and  so 
lessening  its  purchasing  power.  But  for  very  direct  testi- 
mony on  more  than  one  occasion  we  should  hardly  have  in- 
cluded this  among  the  causes  of  famine.  Thus  Penkethman 
{who  may  be  regarded  as  a  high  authority)  says,  under 
date  1124,  "By  means  of  changing  the  coins  all  things 
became  very  deere,  whereof  an  extreame  famine  did  arise, 
and  afflict  the  multitude  of  the  people  unto  death."  Other 
instances,  as  in  1248,  1390,  and  1586,  are  more  particu- 
larly set  out  in  the  table  of  famines  already  referred  to. 

11.  Speculation. — Under  this  head  has  chiefly  to  be 
considered  that  class  of  dealings  known  as  "  forestalling," 
"  ingrossiug,"  and  trafficking  by  "  regratours."  Offences 
of  this  character  were  prohibited  by  statute  in  1552  (5  and 
<!  Edward  VI.  c.  14),  and  it  is  seen  that  much  importance 
was  attached  to  them.  Then  there  was  the  Act  of  1555  (2 
and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  15),  "An  Act  that  purveyors 
shall  not  take  victuals  within  5  miles  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,"  on  account  of  the  poor  estate  of  the  multitude 
of  scholars  "  having'Very  bare  and  small  sustentation."  A 
further  inquiry  into  the  legislative  measures  taken  in  this 
direction  would  show  how  little  removed  from  famine  con- 
ditions were  the  people  of  England  even  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  period. 

1 2.  Misapplication  of  Grain. — Under  this  head  is 
mainly  to  be  noted  the  excessive  use  of  grain  in  brewing  and 
distilling,  and  by  burning,  whether  wilfully  or  by  misad- 
venture. The  laws  regarding  the  burning  of  grain  ricks 
were  long  and  properly  very  severe,  the  punishment 
being  capital  until  within  a  comparativly  recent  date. 
Under  date  1316  we  find  it  recorded  that  tho  Londoners, 
"considering  that  wheat  was  much  consumed  by  the  convert- 
ing thereof  into  mault,  ordained  that  from  thence  it  was  to 
be  made  of  other  grains."  This  order  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  the  king(Edward  II.)through  the  whole  kingdom. 
In  later  times  distilling  from  grain  has  been  prohibited. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  thus  been  said  that  the  specific 
causes  of  famines  which  are  denominated  artificial  have 
nearly  all  passed  away,  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned ;  but 
some  of  them  still  assert  their  force,  especially  in  the  East. 
As  to  India,  the  constantly  recurring  famines  in  the  various 
provinces  have  caused  great  commiseration  in  England, 
and  much  anxiety  and  cost  to  the  Government, — that  of 
1874  costing  £6,500,000,  that  of  1877  nearly  £10,000,000, 
—and  have  naturally  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  empire,  as  a  whole,  produces  year  by  year  sufficient 
food  for  its  aggregate  population.  The  food  supply  fails 
at  certain  points ;  and  there  are  no  adequate  means  of 
transportation  between  the  suffering  provinces  and  others 


'  Eiiward  I.  "caused  tho  wooll  ami  leather  to  be  stayed'in  England, 
od  there  followed  great  dearth  of  corne  and  wine," — FenkethmaD.  & 


which  have  abundance.  Hence  millions  starve ;  and  hence, 
in  the  meantime,  has  arisen  a  fierce  controversy  between 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  canals,  and  water  carriage  gene- 
rally, and  the  military  authorities,  who  regard  railways  a» 
of  the  first  necessity — funds  not  being  immediately  forth 
coming  for  both  purposes. 

There  are  other  facts  regarding  the  famines  of  India 
which  require  to  be  known,  as  they  arc  contrary  to  the 
general  belief.  Thus 'Mr  F.  C.  Dan  vers  says,  in  his  able 
Report  on  the  Famines  of  India  (1878)  : — 

"  Famines  in  India  have  arisen  from  several  different  canses,  but 
the  most  general  cause  has  not  been  the  failure  of  the  usual  rains. 
Distress  has  also,  however,  been  caused  by  hostile  invasion,  by 
swarms  of  rats  and  locusts,  by  storms  and  floods,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  immigration  of  the  starving  people  from  distant 
parts  into  districts  otherwise  well  provided  with  food  supplies,  and 
occasionally  by  excessive  exports  of  grain  into  famine-stricken 
districts,  or  by  combinations  of  two  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
circfimstaoccs." 

Another  point  may  be  mentioned,  which  bears,  not  only 
upon  the  famines  of  India,  but  upon  those  of  other 
countries  where  they  are  occasioned  by  deficiency  of  rain, 
or  by  too  much  rain,  viz.,  the  effect  produced  on  the 
average  rainfall  by  denuding  a  country  of  its  growing 
timber.  There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  the  rainfall  in  England 
has  been  much  lessened  by  the  continuous  destruction  of  our 
forests  and  even  of  our  hedgerows.  In  India  the  cutting 
down  of  timber  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fuel  to  the 
locomotive  engines  on  the  railways  has  already  produced 
noticeable  effects.  The  authorities  are  happily  alive  to  the 
fact,  and  remedial  measures  are  already  being  taken.  But 
other  results  are  produced  by  the  same  cause.  The 
testimony  of  the  French  forest  department  in  the  Hautes 
and  Basses  Alpes  is  strong,  and  reaches  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  floods  and  the  damage  they  occasion.  "  So  great 
indeed  were  the  devastations  from  which  these  alpine 
districts  suffered  through  the  denudation  of  the  mountain 
sides,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  torrents,  that  inter- 
vention of  the  most  prompt  description  became  necessary 
to  prevent  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  grazing  grounds 
themselves,  but  of  the  rich  valleys  below  them."  The  re- 
planting of  these  mountains  had  been  going  on  for  eom& 
time.  "  Already  the  beneficial  effi;ct  of  what  has  been 
done    is  felt  in   the  diminution   of   the  violence   of   tho 

torrents During  the  present  summer  (1875),  when 

so  much  mischief  has  been  done  in  the  south  of  France  by 
inundations,  the  Durance,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
east  of  Avignon,  and  which,  on  former  occasions,  has  been 
the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  south 
of  France,  on  account  of  the  inundations  it  has  caused,  has 
scarcely  been  heard  of ;  and  it  is  around  the  head  waters 
of  this  river  that  the  chief  plantation  works  have,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  been  carried  on."- 

In  connexion  with  famines  the  "sun-spot"  theory  of  rain- 
fall has  of  late  engaged  much  attention.     The  basis  of  this 
theory  is  that  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  sue 
ebb  and  flow  once  in  eleven  years,  and  that  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  earth  to  the  sun  these  maximum  and  minimum 
periods  regulate  terrestrial  phenomena.     The  sun's  energy 
"  gives  us  onr  meteorology  by  falling  at  different  times  upon 
different  points  of  the  aerial  and  aqueous  envelopes  of  ou 
planet,  thereby  producing  ocean  and  air  currents;  while,  b; 
acting  upon  the  various  forms  of  water  which  exist  in  tho£ 
envelopes,  it  is  tho  fruitful  parent  of  rain,  and  cloud,  an- 
mist.     Nor  does  it  stop  here.     It  affects  in  a  more  mysten 
ous  way  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  magnet 
ism  of  tho  globe  itself."^     So  far,  however,  as  the  tables 


'  See  Proceedings  nf  the  Forest  Conference  held  ai  Simla  (India>, 
Octoher  1875. 

'  "  Sur.-Spots  and  Famines,"  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer  and  W.  W 
Hunter,  iu  AineUenth  CmtKry,  Nov.  1877,  p.  £53. 
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illuslrating  the  theory  admit  of  comparison  with  the 
'ist  of  famines  already  referred  to — and  the  tables  extend 
■  :o  the  rainfall  (as  indicated  by  floods),  to  frosts,  to 
'  drought,  and  to  other  meteorological  phenomena — there 
!3  no  present  evidence  that  such  a  tlieory  can  be  up- 
held, even  when  applied  to  the  famines  of  India  only  ; 
and  apparently  still  less  when  eitenJed  to  those  of  the 
whole  world.  As  to  Mr  Jeula's  tables  of  shipwrecks,  which 
appear  to  follow  the  eleven  years'^  theory,  and  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  recurrent  storms,  induced  by  the  meteorological 
influences  already  named,  has  been  applied — the  explana- 
tion may  bo  traced  to  other  influences,  such  as  mercantile 
depression,  <J:c. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  to  the  direct  influence  of 
famines  we  owe  our  Poor  Laws — that  national  system  of 
insurance  against  starvation.  "  In  the  29th  yeare  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  about  January  [1586],  Her  Majesty  observing 
the  general  Dcarthe  of  Come,  and  oilier  victual,  groune 
partly  through  the  unseasonablenesse  of  the  year  then 
passed,  and  partly  through  the  uncharitable  greediness  of 
the  Corne-Masters,  but  especially  through  the  unlawful  and 
over  much  transporting  of  graine  in  forreine  parts  ;  by  the 
advice  of  Her  most  Hon.  Privy  Council,  published  a  Pro- 
clamation, and  a  Booke  of  Orders  to  be  taken  by  justices 
for  reliefe  of  the  Poore ;  notwithstanding  all  which  the  ex- 
cessive prices  of  grain  still  encreasod  :  so  that  wheate  was 
sold  at  London  for  8s.  the  Bushel,  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  Realme  above  that  price." — Penkethmau.  To  the 
famine  in  India  in  1781-3  was  due  the  institution  of  the 
Monegar  Choultry,  or  the  Indian  equivalent  to  the  British 
Pocr  Law  ;  while  in  connexion  w-th  the  Indian  famine  of 
1790-2  was  introduced  the  system  of  Government  relief 
works,  so  extensively  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846-7  and  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  of 
1 86 1-5.  The  first  recorded  importation  of  grain  into  Great 
Britain  took  place  during  the  great  famine  of  1258,  when 
"  fifty  of  shiploads  of  w-heat,  barley,  and  bread  were  procured 
from  Germany  " — hence  the  first  incident  which,  at  a  later 
date,  gave  rise  to  our  Corn  Laws ;  and  in  many  other  ways 
famines  have  left  their  mark  upon  our  history  and  our  in- 
stitutions. 

FAN  (Latin,  vannus;  French,  evenlail),  a  light  imple- 
ment used  for  giving  motion  to  the  air.  Veniilabrum  and 
flahellum  aro  names  under  which  ecclesiastical  fans  are 
mentioned  in  old  inventories.  Fans  for  cooling  tlie  face 
have  been  in  use  in  hot  climates  from  remote  ages.  A 
bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum  represents  Sennacherib 
with  female  figures  carrying  feather  fans.  They  were  attri- 
butes of  royalty  along  with  horse-hair  fly-flappers  and 
umbrellas.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  plates  of  the  Egyp- 
tian sculptures  at  Thebes  and  other  places,  and  also  in 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  In  the  museum  of  Boulak,  near 
Cairo,  a  wooden  fan  handle  showing  holes  for  feathers  is 
still  preserved.  It  is  from  the  tomb  of  Amen-hotep,  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  17th  century  B.C.  In  India  fans  were  also 
attributes  of  men  in  authority,  and  sometimes  sacred 
emblems.  A  heartshaped  fan,  with  an  ivory  handle,  of 
unknown  age,  and  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Hindus, 
was  given  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Large  punkahs  or 
screens,  moved  by  a  servant  who  does  nothing  else,  are  in 
common  use  by  Europeans  in  India  at  this  day. 

Fans  were  used  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  keep  flies 
from  the  sacred  elements  during  the  celebrations  of  the' 
Christian  mysteries.  Sometimes  they  were  round,  with 
bells  attached — of  silver,  or  silver  gilt.  Notices  of  such 
fans  in  the  ancient  records  of  St  Paul's,  London,  Salisb-iry  ' 
athedral,  and  many  other  churches,  exist  still.  For  tiiese 
jurposes  they  are  no  longer  used  iu  the  Western  church, 
i:  •ugh  they  are  retained  in  some  Oriental  rites.  The  lartre  • 
'"ather  fans,  howevar,  are  still  carried  in  the  slate  proccssin-' 


of  the  supreme  pontiff  in  Piome,  ih  act  used  during 

the  celebration  of  the  mass.  The  fan  oi  v,;uecn  Theodolinda- 
(7th  century)  is  still  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
cathedral  of  Monza.  Fans  made  part  of  the  bridal  outfit,  or 
mMndiis  muliebris,  of  ancient  Roman  ladies. 

Folding  fans  had  their  origin  in  Japan,  and  were 
imported  thence  to  China.  They  were  in  the  shape 
still  used — a  segment  of  a  circle  of  paper  pasted  on  a  light 
radiating  frame-work  of  bamboo,  and  variously  decorated, 
some  in  colours,  others  of  nhite  paper  on  which  verses  or 
sentences  are  written.  It  is  a  compliment  in  China  to  in- 
vite a  friend  or  distinguished  guest  to  write  seme  sentiment 
on  your  fan  as  a  memento  of  any  special  occasion,  and  this 
practice  has  continued.  A  fan  that  has  some  celebrity  in 
France  was  presented  by  the  Cliinese  ambassador  to  the 
Comtesse  de  Clauzel  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1804.  When  a  site  was  given  in  1635,  on  an  artificial 
island,  for  the  settlement  nf  Portuguese  merchants  in  Nippo 
in  Japan,  the  space  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan  aa 
emblematic  of  an  object  agreeable  for  general  use.  Men 
and  women  of  every  rank  both  in  China  and  Japan  carry 
fans,  even  artisans  using  them  with  one  hand  while  work- 
ing with  the  other.  In  China  they  are  often  made  ol 
carved  ivory,  the  sticks  being  plates  very  thin  and  sometimes 
carved  on  both  sides,  the  intervals  between  the  carved  parts 
pierced  with  astonishing  delicacy,  and  the  plates  held  to- 
gether by  a  ribbon.  The  Japanese  make  the  two  outer 
guards  of  the  stick,  which  cover  the  others,  occasionally 
of  beaten  iron,  extremely  thin  and  light,  damascened  with 
gold  and  other  metals. 

Fans  were  used  by  Portuguese  ladies  in  the  14th  century, 
and  were  well  known  in  England  before  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  In  France  the  inventory  of  Charles 
V.  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century  mentions  a  folding  ivory 
fan.  They  were  brought  into  general  use  in  that  country 
by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  probably  from  Italy,  then  in  ad- 
vance of  other  countries  in  all  matters  of  personal  luiurj-. 
The  court  ladies  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  in  England  were 
used  to  handling  fans.  A  lady  in  the  Dance  of  Death  by 
Holbein  holds  a  fan.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  painted  with 
a  round  feather  fan  in  her  portrait  at  Gorliambury ;  and  aa 
many  as  twenty-seven  are  enumerated  in  her  inventory 
(1606).  Coryat,  an  English  traveller,  in  1608  describes- 
them  as  common  in  Italy.  They  also  became  of  general 
use  from  that  time  in  Spain.  In  Italy,  France,  and  Spain 
fans  had  special  conventional  uses,  and  various  actions  in 
handling  them  grew  into  a  code  of  signals,  by  which  ladies 
were  supposed  to  convey  hints  or  signals  to  admirers  or  to 
rivals  in  society.  A  paper  in  the  Spectator  humorously 
proposes  to  establish  a  regular  drill  for  these  purposes. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  European  manufacture  of  fans- 
during  the  17th  century  was  Paris,  where  the  sticks  or 
frames,  whether  of  wood  or  ivory,  were  made,  and  the  deco- 
rations painted  on  mounts  of  very  carefully  prepared  vellum 
(called  latterly  chicken  shin,  but  not  correctly), — a  material 
stronger  and  tougher  than  paper,  which  breaks  at  the  folds. 
Paris  makers  exported  fans  unpainted  to  Madrid  ani' 
other  Spanish  cities,  where  they  were  decorated  by  native 
artists.  Many  were  exported  complete ;  of  old  fans  called 
Spanish  a  great  number  were  in  fact  made  in-  France. 
Louis  XIV.  issued  edicts  at  various  times  to  regulate  the 
manufacture.  Besides  fans  mounted  with  parchment, 
Dutch  fans  of  ivory  were  imported  into  Paris,  and  decorated 
by  the  heraldic  painters  in  the  process  called  "Vcmis 
Martin,"  after  a  famous  carriage  painter  and  inventor  of 
colourless  lac  varuish.  Fan.^  of  this  kind  belonging  to  the 
Queen  and  to  the  late  baroness  de  Rothschild  were  ex- 
hibited in  1870  at  Kensington.  A  fan  of  the  date  of  1660, 
representing  sacred  subjects,  is  attributed  to  Philippe  de 
Cliampagne.  another  to  Peter  Oliver  in  England  in  th© 


^8. 
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17th  century.  Cano  da  Arevalo.  a  Spanish  painter  of  the 
ITlli  century  devoted  himself  to  fan  painting.  Some  harsh 
«xpiession3  of  Queen  Christina  to  the  young  ladies  of  the 
I'Vench  court  are  said  to  have  caused  an  increased  ostenta- 
tion in  the  splendour  of  their  fans,  which  were  set  with 
jewels  and  mounted  in  gold.  Kosalba  Cnrriera  was  the 
name  o£  a  fan  painter  of  celebrity  in  the  17lh  century. 
Lcbrun  and  Eomanelli  were  much  employed  during  the 
same  period.  Klingatet,  a  Dutch  artist,  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able reputation  for  his  fans  from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
iiiiit  the  first  th'irty  years  of  the  18th  century. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  many  fan- 
■ilnakers  out  of  France  to  Holland  and  England.  The  trade 
in  England  was  well  established  under  the  Stuart  sovereigns. 
Petitions  were  addressed  by  the  fan-makers  to  Charles  II. 
iigainst  theimportatiottOf  fans  from  India,  and  a  duty  was 
levied  upon  such  fans  in  consequence.  This  importation  of 
Indian  fans,  according  to  Savary,  extended  also  to  France. 
iJurin'^  ih;  reign  of  Louis  XV.  carved  Indian  and  China 
fans  disjilaced  to  some  extent  those  formerly  imported  from 
Italy,  wliich  had  been  painted  on  swanskin  parchment  pre- 
jiared  with  .various  perfumes. 

During  the  18th  century  all  the  luxurious  oriiamenta- 
•tion  of  the  day  was  beslowed  on  fans  as  far  as  they  could  dis- 
play it.  The  sticks  were  made  of  mother-of-pearl  or  ivory, 
■carved  with  extraordinary  skill  in  France,  Italy,  England, 
And  other  countries.  They  were  painted  from  designs  of 
Iioucher,  V/atteau,  Lancret,  and  other  "genre  "  painters; 
JliSbert,  Ran,  Chevalier,  Jean  Boquet,  Mad.  Verity,  are 
known  as  fan  painters.  These  fashions  were  followed  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  with  certain  national  differences. 
■Tatfcta  and  silk,  as  well  as  fine  parchment,  were  used  fur 
the  mounts.  Little  circles  of  glass  were  let.iuto  the  stick 
to  bo  looked  through,  and  small  telescopic  glasses  wore 
.Boinetinies  contrived,  at  the  pivot  of  the  stick.  They  were 
occasionally  mounted  with  the  finest  point  lace.  An  in- 
tSrostiiig  fan  (belonging  to  JIadamc  de  Thiac  in  France), 
the  work  of  Le  Flaiiiaudj^was  presented  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Dieppe  to  Marie  Antoinette  on  the  birth  of  her 
sun  the  dauphin.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
old  luxury  expended  on  fans  died  out.  Fine  examples 
reused  to  be  exported  to  England  and  other  countries. 
The  painting  on  them  represented  scenes  or  personages  con- 
nected with  political  events.  At  a  later  period  fan  mounts 
wore  often  prints  coloured  by  hand.  The  events  of  the  day 
mark  the  date  of  many  examples  found  in  modern  collec- 
tions. Amongst  the  fanmakers  of  the  present  time  the 
names  of  Alexandre,  Duvelleroy,  Fayet,  Vanier,  may  be 
mentioned  as  well  known  in  Paris.  The  sticks  are  chiefly 
made  in  the  department  of  Oise,  at  Le  Di5luge,  Crevecoiur, 
Mcry,  Ste Genevieve,  and  other  villages,  where  whole  families 
ore  engaged  in  preparing  them  ;  ivory  sticks  are  carved  at 
Dieppe.  Water-colour  painters  of  distinction  often  design 
4jnd  paint  the  mounts,  the  best  designs  being  figure  sub- 
jects. A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  manufacture 
and  painting  of  fans  in  England  since  the  exhibition 
wliich  took  place  at  South  Kensington  in  1870.  Other 
exhibitions  have  sinco  been  held,  and  competitive  prizes 
•olTured,  one  of  which  was  gained  by  the  Princess  Louise. 
Modern  collections  of  fans  take  their  date  from  the  emi- 
gration of  many  noble  fami'^es  from  France  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  Such  objects  were  given  as  souvenirs, 
and  occa-sionally  sold  by  families  in  straitened  circum- 
.etances.  A  largo  number  of  fanb  of  all  sorts,  principally 
those  of  the  ISth  century,  French,  English,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  <Src.,  have  been  htely  bequeathed  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Regarding  the  different  parts  of  folding  fans  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  the  slicks  are  called  in  French  brins,  the 
two  outer  giiarii3;;««ai.7(t's,  and  the  mount /tiiiV/e.    (j.  H.  p.) 


F.\NO,  a  city  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  Crbino-e- 
Pasaro,  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain  on  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metauro,  7  miles 
S.E.  ef  Pesaro.  The  town  is  clean  and  well  built,  and  is 
inclosed  by  old  walls,  with  a  lofty  bastioned  front  towardi 
the  sea.  Its  cathedral  is  an  unimposiiig  structure,  but 
some  of  the  churches  are  fine  buildings,  richly  adorned 
with  marbles  and  frescoes,  and  containing  several  master- 
pieces of  the  great  Italian  painters.  In  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco  are  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Malatestas. 
Fano  has  a  Jesuit  college,  several  monastic  edifices,  a 
gymnasium,  a  public  library,  and  a  large  and  finely  adorned 
theatre.  The  harbour  is  so  choked  up  with  sand  as  to  be 
accessible  only  to  vessels  of  the  smallest  size.  Some  silk 
manufactures  and  a  small  trade  in  corn  and  oil  are  carried 
on,  and  the  town  is  much  resorted  to  for  Boa-bathing.  The 
population  in  1871  was  6439. 

Fano  occuiiies  the  site  of  the  aDcieut  Faniim  FortuTux,  so  named 
from  the  temple  of  Fortune  there.  It  afterwards  took  the  name 
of  Colonia  Julia  Fancslris,  from  a  colony  of  veterans  establislied 
by  Augustus  ;  and  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble  erected  in 
honour  of  tliat  emperor  still  forms  one  of  the  gati'S  of  the  city. 
Though  the  town,  was  witliiu  the  duchy  of  LTibino  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  dukes,  but  was  successively  held  by  the  Malatesta  and  the 
Sforza  families,  till  in  145S  Pius  II.  incorporated  it  with  tlie  States 
of  the  Cliurch.  Fano  is  the  biithplacS  of  Clement  VIII.  It  wa- 
there  that  the  first  printing  press  with  movable  Arabic  types  w.a; 
established,  in  1514,  at  the  expense  of  Pope  Julius  II. 

FANSHAWE,  Sir  Richard  (1C08-166G),  poet  anJ 
statesman,  was  the  youngest  son  and  tenth  child  of  Sit 
Henry  Fanshawe,  remembrancer  of  the  exchequer  undct 
James  I.  He  was  born  early  in  June  1608,  at  Warcham 
Park,  Hertfordshire.  At  the  age  of  seven  ho  lout  his 
father,  and  was  soon  placed  by  his  mother  under  the  caro 
of  the  famous  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Farnabie.  In  Novefn- 
ber  1623  he  was  admitted  fellow  commoner  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  under  Dr  Bealc.  In  January  162S 
lie  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  but  his  mother  dying  soon 
after,  and  the  study  of  the  law  being  distasteful  to  him,  he 
travelled  in  France  and  Spain,  learning  the  languages  of 
those  countries,  and  observing  the  customs  of  the  people. 
On  his  return,  in  1635,  hu  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
English  embassy  at  Madrid  under  Lord  Aston,  and  was 
resident  there  until  Sir  Arthur  Hopton's  appointment  io 
1038.  As  soon  as  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  very  pro- 
minently joined  the  Royalist  parly,  being  at  this  time  on 
terms  of  somewhat  affectionate  intimacy  with  Charles  I. 
In  1644,  being  with  the  court  at  Oxford,  he  had  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  same  year 
lie  was  appointed  secretary  at  war  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
with  whom  he  set  out  for  tlie  western  counties,  Scilly,  and 
then  Jersey.  It  was  during  this  stormy  period  that  Fan- 
shawe first  appeared  as  a  poet:  in  1617  he  published  his 
tianslation  of  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Quarini,  the  remaining 
copies  of  which  he  re-issued  in  1G48  with  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  other  poems,  original  and  translated.  In  1648 
his  attention  was  again  directed  to  public  affairs  by  his 
appointment  as  treasurer  to  the  navy  under  Prince  Rupert, 
which  he  held  till  the  latter  was  forced,  in  1650,  to  escapt 
to  the  AVest  Indies.  Fanshawe  then  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  created  baronet,  and  sent  to  Madrid  as  envoy  , 
extraordinary.  He  was,  however,  immediately  afterwards  - 
sent  for  to  Scotland,  but  was  captured  on  the  way  at  thf, 
battle  of  Worcester  in  1651.  Ho  was  sent  to  London,  and 
kept  in  such  close  confinement  that  his  health  broke  down  \ 
but  Cromwell,  finding  that  he  was  really  dangerously  ill, 
allowed  him  to  choose  a  place  of  residence,  with  the  proviso 
that  he  was  not  to  stir  from  it  more  than  5  miles.  It  was 
during  his  captivity  that  ho  pubUshed,  in  1652,  his  Sdected 
Parts  of  Horace,  Prince  of  Lyru-h,  a  very  graceful  work, 
in  which  he  keeps  as  close  as  possible  to  the  metrical  form 
of  the  Odes.     Ho  chose   to  retire  to  Tankcrley  Park,  in 
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Vorlcshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Strafford,  and  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  literature.     In  1654  he  completed  translations 
of   two   of  the  comedies  of  the  Spanish  poet  Antonio  do 
Mendoza,  which  were  published  after  his  death,  in   1671, 
under  the  title  of  Quncr  per  solo  querer :  to  Love  only  /or 
Love's  Sake,  and  Fuftas  de  Aranjuez.     But  the  great  labour 
of  his  retirement  was  the  translation  of  the  natioual  epic  of 
the  Portuguese  poet  Camoens.     This  version  of  the  Lnsiad 
was  printed  in  folio  iii  1655,  with  very  fine  engravings.    It 
is  in  ottava  rima,  and  tliere  is  prefixed  to  it  a  translation  of 
the  long  Latin  poem  entitled    Furor   Petroniensis,  wliich 
forms  an  episode   in  the  Salyricon.     Moreover,  in  1658 
Fanshawe   published   a    Latin    version    of   the    Faithfid 
Shepherdess   of    Fletcher,    and    a    letter   dedicating   the 
unprinted  translations  of  Mendoza's  plays  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden.     In  February   1659  he  broke  through  his  bail, 
and  joined  Charles  II.  at  Breda;.  Le  was  enthusiastically 
received  and  loaded  with  promises.     But  when  the  Restora- 
tion was  complete  he  did  not,  to  his  great  disappointment, 
find  himself  made  secretary  of  state.     In   1661  he  repre- 
sented tlie  university  of  Cambridge  in  parliament,  and  was 
presently  sent  out  to  Portugal  as  envoy  extraordinary  ;   he 
was  shortly  after  appointed  ambassador  to  the  same  court, 
and  negotiated  the  marriage  between  Charles  II.  and  the 
Infanta.     At  the  end  of  the  year  he  returned  to  England, 
only  to  be  sent  out  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon  again  in  1662. 
In  1663  he  was  recalled  to  be  sworn  one  of  his  majesty's 
privy  council.     In  tho  beginning  of  1644  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  arrived  at  Cadiz  in 
February   of   that   year,    to   receive   such    an  ovation  as 
i   no    English    envoy    had   ever   before   enjoyed.       During 
the   whole   of    1665    he   was   engaged    in   very,  delicate 
diplomatic     relations   between    England,    Portugal,    and 
Spain ;  and  in  January  1666  he  travelled  to  Lisbon  in  the 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  the  last-men- 
tioned powers.     But  he  had  scarcely  returned  to  Madrid 
when  he  was  somewhat  peremptorily  recalled  to  Eagland. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  affected  his  health,  but  at  all 
events  he  fell  ill  at  Madrid,  and  died  there,  after  a  short 
illness,  on    the    26th    of  June  1666.     His  widow.  Lady 
Fanshawe,  drew  up  a  charming  memoir  of  her  husband, 
wliich  was  first  printed  in  1829.    To  this  circumstance  and 
to  his  public  position  we  owe  the  fact  that  of  no  poet  of 
his  age  do  we  possess  more  copious  material?  for  biography 
than  of  Fanshawe.     He  was  a  very  tall  courtly  man,  with 
short  curling  brown  hair,  and  fine  eyes.     As  an  original 
poet  we  have  very  little  means  of  judging  his  merit :  a  fine 
"Ode  upon  occasion-of  his  Majesty's  Proclamation  in  1630," 
and  some  rough,  but  richly-coloured  sonnets,  are  the  best  of 
liis  own  verses  which  have  come  down  to  us.     But  as  a 
translator  he  is  one  of  the  illustrious  figures  in  our  litera- 
ture,   whether    Italian,    Latin,    Portuguese,    or    Spanish 
attracts   his   versatile   muse.     His  Pastor  Fido  and   his 
Lusiad  have  never  been  surpassed  by  later  scholars.     As  a 
verse-writer  his  chief  fault  is  ruggedness;   his  active  life 
gave  him  but  scant  opportunity  for  revision.     His  letters 
were  edited  in  1724  and  since,  but  no  collected  edition  of 
Lis  works  has  ever  been  issued. 

FARADAY,  Michael,  chemist,  electrician,  and  philo- 
sopher, was  born  at  Newinglon,  Surrey,  22d  September 
1791,  and  died  at  Hampton  Court,  25th  August  1867. 
His  parents  had  migrated  from  Yorkshire  to  London,  where 
his  father  worked  as  a  blacksmith.  Faraday  himsslf  became 
apprenticed  to  Mr  Riebau,  a  bookbinder.  The  letters 
written  to  his  friend  Benjamin  Abbott  at  this  time  give  a 
lucid  account  of  his  aims  in  life,  and  of  his  methods  of 
self-culture,  when  his  mind  was  beginning  to  turn  to  the 
Experimental  study  of  nature.  In  1812  Mr  Dance,  a 
customer  of  his  master,  took  him  to  hear  four  lectures  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy.    Faraday  took  notes  of  these  lecture,, 


and  afterwards  wrote  them  out  in  a  fuller  form.  -  Under 
the  encouragement  of  Jlr  Dance,  he  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
enclosing  these  note?.  "  The  reply  was  immediate,  kind, 
and  favourable."  He  continued  to  work  as  a  joumeymaa 
bookbinder  till  1st  March  1813,  when,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  H.  Davy,  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  laboratory  7th  February  1825; 
and  in  1833  he  was  appointed  FuUerian  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Institution  for  life,  without  the  obligation 
to  deliver  lectures.  .  He  thus  remained  in  the  Institution 
for  54  years.  He  accompanied  Sir  H.  Davy  in  a  tour 
through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,'  Geneva,  rtc. 
from  October  13,  1813,  to  April  23,  1815. 

Faraday's  earliest  chemical  work  was  in  the  paths 
opened  by  Davy,  to  whom  he  acted  as  assistant.  He  made 
a  special  study  .of  chlorine,  and  discovered  two  new  chlo- 
rides of  carbon.  Haalso  made  the  first  rough  experiments 
on  the  diffusion  of  gases,  a  phenomenon  first  pointed  out 
by  Dalton,  the  physical  importance  of  which  has  been 
more  fully  brought  to  light  by  Graham  and  Loschmidt. 
He  succeeded  in  liquefying  several  gases  ;  he  investigated 
the  alloys  of  steel,  and  produced  several  new  kinds  of  glass 
intended  for  optical  purposes.  A  specimen  of  one  of  these 
heavy  glasses  afterwards  became  historically  important  as  the 
substance  in  which  Faraday  detected  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  light  when  the  glass  was  placed  in 
the  magnetic  field,  and  also  as  the  substance  which  was  first 
repelled  by  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  He  also  endeavoured 
with  some  success  to .  make  the  general  methods  of 
chemistry,  as  distinguished  from  ita  results,  the  subject  of 
special  study  and  of  popular  exposition.  See  his  work  oo 
Chemical  Jlanipulation. 

But  Faraday's  chemical  work,  however  important  in 
itself,  was  soon-<;ompletely  overshadowed  by  his  electrical 
discoveries.  The  first  experiment  which  he  has  Tecorded 
was  the  coBstmction  of  a  voltaic  pile  with  seven  halfpence, 
seven  disks  of  sheet  zinc,  and  six  pieces  of  paper  moistened 
with  salt  water.  With  this  pile  he  decomposed  sul- 
phate of  roagBssia  (first  letter  to  Abbott,  July  12,  18127. 
Henceforward,  whatever  other  subjects  might  from  time 
to  time- claim  his  attention,- it  was  from  among  electrical 
phenomena  that  he  selected  those  problems  to  wliich  he 
applied  the  fuO  force  of  his  mind,  and  which  he  kept  per- 
sistently in  view,  even  when  year  after  year. his  attempts  to 
solve  them  had  be'en  baffled. 

His  first  notable  discovery  was  the  production  of  the  con- 
tinuous rotation  of  magnets  and  of  wires  conducting  the 
electric  current  round  each  other.  The  consequences  de- 
ducible  from  tlie  great  discovery  of  Orsted  (21st  July  1820) 
were  still  in  1821  apprehended  in  a  somewhat  confused 
manner  even  by  the  foremost  men  of  science.  Dr  Wollastoa 
indeed  had  formed  the  expectation  that  he  could  make  the 
conducting  wire  rotate  on  its  own  axis,  and  in  April  1821 
he  came  with  Sir  H.  Davy  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution  to  make  an  experiment.  Faraday  was  not  there 
at  the  time,  but  coming  in  afterwards  he  heard  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  expected  rotation  of  the  wire. 

■  In  July,  August,  and  September  of  that  year  Faraday,  at 
the  request  of  Mr  Phillips,  the  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, wrote  for  that  journal  an  historical  sketch  of  electro- 
magnetism,  and  he  repeated  almost  all  the  experiments  ha 
described.  This  led  him  in  the  beginning  of  September  ta 
discover  the  method  of  producing  the  continuous  rotation  of 
the  wire  round  the  magnet,  and  of  the  magnet  round  the 
wire.  He  did  not  succeed  in  making  tho  wire  or  the 
magnet  revolve  on  its  own  axis.  This  first  success  of 
Faraday  in  electromagnetic  research  became  the  occa- 
sion of  the  most  painful,  though  unfounded,  imputations 
against   his  honour.     Into  these  we  shall  not  enteri  re- 
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ferring  tlie  reader  to  the  Lift  of  Faraday,  by  Dr  Bence 
-Tones. 

We  may  remark,  how.ever,  that  although  the  fact  of  the 
iiangential  force  between  an  electric  current  and  a  magnetic 
pole  was  clearly  stated  by  Orsted,  and  clearly  apprehended 
by  Aajpfere,  Wollabton,  and  others,  the  realization  of  the 
•jontinuoos  rotation  of  the  wire  and  the  magnet  round  each 
Dther  was  a  scientific  puzzle  requiring  no  mean  ingenuity 
for  its  original  solutioa.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  electric 
current  always  forms  a  closed  circuit,  and  on  the  other  the 
two  poles  of  the  magnet  have  equal  but  opposite  properties, 
and  are  inseparably  connected,  so  that  whatever  tendency 
there  is  for  one  pole  to  circulate  round  the  current  in  one 
direction  is  opposed  by  the  equal  tendency  of  the  other  pole 
to  go  round  the  other  way,  and  thus  the  one  pole  can 
neither  drag  the  otlier  round  and  round  the  wire  nor  yet 
leave  it  behind.  The  thing  cannot  be  done  unless  we  adopt 
in  some  form  Faraday's  ingenious  solution,  by  causing  the 
current,  in  some  part  of  its  course,  to  divide  into  two 
channels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  magnet,  in  -such  a  way 
that  during  the  revolution  of  the  magnet  the  current  is 
transferred  from  the  channel  in  front  of  the  magnet  to  the 
channel  behind  it,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  magnet  can 
pass  across  the  current  without  stopping  it,  just  as  Cyrus 
caused  his  army  to  pass  dryshod  over  the  Gyndes  by  divert- 
ing the  river  into  a  channel  cut  for  it  in  his  rear. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  the  crowning  discovery  of  the  in- 
duction of  electric  currents. 

In  December  1824  he  had  attempted  to  obtain  an  electric 
current  by  means  of  a  magnet,  and  on  three  occasions  he 
had  made  elaborate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  produce  a 
current  in  one  wire  by  means  of  a  current  in  another  wire 
or  by  a  magnet.  He  still  persevered,  and  on  the  29th 
August  1831  he  obtained  the  first  evidence  that  an  electric 
current  can  induce  another  in  a  different  circuit.  On 
September  23  he  writes  to  his  friend  R.  Phillips — "  I 
am  busy  just  now  again  on  electromagnetism,  and  think  I 
have  got  hold  of  a  good  thing,  but  can't  say.  It  may  be  a 
weed  instead  of  a  fish  that,  after  all  my  labour,  I  may  at 
last  pull  up."  This  was  his  first  successful  experiment. 
In  nine  more  days  of  experimenting  he  had  arrived  at 
the  results  described  in  his  first  series  of  "  Experimental 
Researches"  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  November  24,  1841. 

By  the  intense  application  of  his  mind  he  had  brought 
the  new  idea,  in  less  than  three  months  from  its  first  develop- 
ment, to  a  state  of  perfect  maturity.  The  magnitude  and 
originality  of  Faraday's  achievement  may  be  estimated  by 
tracing  the  subsequent  history  of  his  discovery.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  was  at  once  made  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion by  the  whole  scientific  world,  but  some  of  the  most 
experienced  physicists  were  unable  to  avoid  mistakes  in 
stating,  in  what  they  conceived  to  be  more  scientific 
language  than  Faraday's,  the  phenomena  before  them.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  mathematicians  who  have  rejected 
Faraday's  method  of  stating  his  law  as  unworthy  of  the 
precision  of  their  science  have  never  succeeded  in  devising 
any  essentially  different  formula  which  shall  fully  express 
the  phenomena  without  introducing  hypotheses  about  the 
mutual  action  of  things  which  have  no  physical  existence, 
luch  as  elements  of  currents  which  flow  out  of  nothing, 
jhen  along  a  wire,  and  finally  sink  into  nothing  again. 

After  nearly  half  a  century  of  labour  of  this  kind,  we 
nay  say  that,  though  the  practical  applications  of  Faraday's 
discovery  have  increased  and  are  increasing  in  number  and 
value  every  year,  no  exception  to  the  statement  of  these 
laws  as  given  by  Faraday  has  been  discovered,  no  new  law 
las  bo^c  added  ta  them,  and  Faraday's  original  statement 
•omains  to  this  day  the  only  one  which  asserts  no  more  than 
can  be  verified  by  experiment,  and  the  only  one  by  which 
♦ho  theory  of  the  phenomena  can  be  expressed  in  a  manner 


which  is  exactly  and  numerically  acourat    and  at  the  same 
time  within  the  range  of  elementary  methods  of  exposition. 

During  his  first  period  of  discovery,  besides  the  induc- 
tion of  electric  currents,  Faraday  'established  the  identity 
of  the  electrification  produced  in  different  ways;  the  law 
of  the  definite  electrolytic  action  of  the  current ;  and  ths 
fact,  upon  which  he  laid  great  stress,  that  every  unit  ot 
positive  electrification  is  related  in  a  definite  manner  to  > 
unit  of  negative  electrification,  so  that  it  is  impossible  tc 
produce  what  Faraday  called  "  an  absolute  charge  of  elec- 
tricity" of  one  kind  not  related  to  an  equal  charge  of  the 
opposite  kind. 

He  also  discovered  the  difference  of  the  capacities  o/ . 
different  substances  for  taking  part  in  electric  induction,  a 
fact  which  has  only  in  recent  years  been  admitted  by  con- 
tinental electricians.  It  appears,  however,  from  hitherto 
unpublished  papers  that  Henry  Cavendish  had  before  177S 
not  only  discovered  that  glass,  wax,  rosin,  and  shellac  have 
higher  specific  inductive  cqjacities  than  air,  but  had  actu 
ally  determined  the  numerical  ratios  of  these  capacities, 
This,  of  course,  was  unknown  both  to  Faraday  and  to  ali 
otlier  electricians  of  his  time. 

The  first  period  of  Farada/s  electrical  discoveries  lasted 
ten  years.  In  1841  he  found  that  he  required  rest,  and  it 
was  not  till  1845  that  he  entered  on  his  second  great  period 
of  research,  in  which  he  discovered  the  effect  of  magnet- 
ism on  polarized  light,  and  the  phenomena  of  diamagnetism, 

Faraday  had  for  a  long  time  kept  in  view  the  possibility 
of  using  a  ray  of  polarized  light  as  a  means  of  investigating 
the  condition  of  transparent  bodies  when  acted  on  by  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  forces.  Dr  Bence  Jones  (ii/eo/'i^'ara'^l 
day,  vol.  L  p.  362)  gives  the  following  note  from  his 
laboratory  book,  10th  September  1822  : — 

"  Polarized  a  ray  rf.lamp-light'by  reflexion,  and  endeavoared  to 
ascertain  whether  any  aspoiarizing  action  (was)  exerted  on  it  by 
water  placed  tetwcen  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  in  a  glass 
cistern ;  one  Wollaston's  trough  used  ;  the  fluids  decomposed  were 
pure  water,  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  eoda,  and  strong  sulphuric 
acid  ■,  none  of  them  had  any  efl'ect  on  the  polarised  light,  either 
when  out  of  or  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  so  that  no  particular  arrange* 
raent  of  particles  could  be  ascertained  in  this  way." 

Eleven  years  afterwards  we  find  another  entry  in  hi* 
notebook  on  2d  May  1833  (l/iji,  by  Dr  Bence  Jones,  voL 
ii.  p.  29),  He  then  tried,  not  only  the  effect  of  o  steady 
current,  but  the  effect  on  making  and  breaking  contact. 

"I  do  not  think,  therefore,  thai  decomposing  solntions  or  snb- 
stances  will  be  found  to  have  (as  a  consequenee  of  decomposition  or 
arrangement  for  the  time)  any  effect  on  the  polarized  ray  Should 
now  try  non-decomposing  bodies,  as  solid  nitre,  nitrate  of  silver, 
borax,  glass,  &c,,  whilst  solid,  to  see  if  any  internal  state  induced-, 
which  by  decomposition  is  destroyed,  i.(,,  whether,  when  they  can- 
not decompose,  any  state  of  electrical  tension  is  present  My  borate 
of  glass  good,  and  common  electricity  better  than  voltaic." 

On  May  6  he  makes  farther  experiments,  and  con- 
cludes— "  Heuce  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  kind 
of  structure  or  tension  can  be  rendered  evident,  either  in 
decomposing  or  non-decomposing  bodies,  in  insulating  or 
conducting  states." 

Experiments  similar  to  the  last-mentioned  have  recently 
been  made  by  Dr  Kerr  of  Glasgow,  who  considers  that  be 
has  obtained  distinct  evidence  of  action  on  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  when  the  electric  force  is  perpendicular  to 
the  ray  and  inclined  45"  to  the  plane  of  polarization. 
Many  physicists,  however,  have  found  themselves  unable  to 
obtain  Dr  Kerr's  result. 

At  last,  in  1845,  Faraday  attacked  the  old  problem,  but 
this  time  with  complete  success.  Before  we  describe  this 
result  we  may  mention  that  in  1862  he  made  the  relation 
between  magnetism  and  light  the  subject  of  his  very  last 
experimental  work.  He  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  de- 
tect any  change  in  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  a  flame 
"^■lipii  tbp  flame  was  acted  on  by  a  powerful  magnet. 
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This  long  series  of  researches  is  an  instance  of  his  persist- 
ence. His  energy  is  shown-  in  the  way  in  which  he 
followed  up  his  discovery  in  the  single  instance  in  which 
he  was  successml.  The  first  evidence  which  he  obtained 
of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  vi  polarization  of  light  under 
the  action  of  magnetism  was  on  the  loth  September  1845, 
the  transparent  substance  being  his  own  heavy  glass. 

He  began  to  work  on  August  30,  1815,.  on  polarised  light 
j)assing  through  electrolytes.  After  three  days  he  worked 
with  common  electricity,  trying  glass,  heavy  optical  glass, 
quartz,  Iceland  spar,  all  without  effect,  as  on  former  trials. 
On  September  13  lie  worked  with  lines  of  magnetic  force. 
Air,  flint,  glass,  rock-crystal,  calcareous  spar,  were  examined 
but  without  effect. 

"Heavy  glass  was  experimented  with.  It  gave  no  effects  when 
the  sarne  magnetic  poles  or  tlie  contrary  poles  were  on  opposite  sides 
(as  respects  the  course  of  the  polarized  ray),  nor  when  the  same 
poles  were  on  the  same  side  either  with  the  constant  or  intermitting 
current.  But  when  contrary  magnetic  poles  were  on  the  same  side 
there  was  an  effect  produced  on  the  polarized  ray,  and  thus  magnetic 
force  and  light  wcro  proved  to  have  relations  to  eacli  other.  This 
fact  will  most  likely  prove  exceedingly  fertile,  and  of  great  value  in 
the  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  natural  force." 

C  He  immediately  goes  on  to  examine  other  substances,  but 
with  "no  effect,"  and  he  ends  by  saying,  "  Have  got  enough 
for  to-day."  On  September  18  ho  "does  an  excellent  day's 
work."  During  September  he  had  four  days  of  work,  and  in 
October  sis,  and  on  6th  November  he  sent  in  to  the  Royal 
Society  tho  nineteenth  series  of  his .  "  Experimental 
Researches,"  in  which  the  whole  conditions  of  tho  pheno- 
mena are  fully  specified.  The  negative  rotation  in  ferro- 
magnetic media  is  the  only  fact  of  importance  which  re- 
mained to  be  discovered  afterwards  (by  Verdet  in  1856). 

But  his  work  for  the  year  was  not  yet  over.  On 
November  3  a  new  horseshoe  magnet  came  home,  and 
Faraday  immediately  began  to/;xperiment  on  the  action  in 
the  polarized  ray  through  gases,  but  with  no  effect.  The 
following  day  he  repeated  an  experiment  which  had  given 
no  result  on  October  6.  A  bar  of  heavy  glass  was  sus- 
pended by  eilk  between  the  poles  of  the  new  magnet. 
"  When  it  was  arranged,  and  had  come  to  rest,  I  found  I 
could  affect  it  by  the  magnetic  forces  and  give  it  position." 
By  the  6th  December  he  had  sent  in  to  the  Royal  Society 
the  twentieth,  and  on  24lh  December  the  twenty-first,  series 
of  his  "  Researches,"  in  which  the  properties  of  diamagnetic 
bodies  are  fully  described.  Thus  these  two  great  dis- 
coveries were  elaborated,  like  his  earlier  one,  in  about 
three  months. 

The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarized  light,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  such  important 
practical  applications  as  some  of  Faraday's  earlier  dis- 
coveries, has  been  of  the  highest  value  to  science,  as  furnish- 
ing complete  dynamical  evidence  that  wherever  magnetic 
force  exists  thoro  ia  matter,  small  portions  of  which  are 
rotating  about  axes  parallel  to  the  direction  of  that  force. 
,  We  have  given  a  few  examples  of  the  concentration  of 
his  efforts  in  seeking  to  identify  the  apparently  diffefent 
forces  of  nature,  of  his  far-sightedness  in  selecting  subjects 
for  investigation,  of  his  persistence  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
he  set  before  him,  of  his  energy  in  working  out  tho  results 
of  his  discoveries,'  and  of  tho  accuracy  and  completeness 
with  which  he  made  his  final  statement  of  the  laws  of  the 
phenomenon. 

These  characteristics  of  his  scientific  spirit  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  his  work,  and  are  manifest  to  all  who  read  his 
writings.  But  there  was  another  side  of  his  character,  to 
the  cultivation  of  which  he  paid  at  least  as  much  attention, 
and  which  was  reserved  for  his  friends,  his  family,  and  his 
church.  His  letters  and  his  conversation  were  always  full 
of  whatever  could  awaken  a  healthy  interest,  and  free  from 
anything  that  might  rouse   ill-feeling.      When,  on   rare 


occasions,  he  was  forced  out  of  the  region  of  science  into 
that  of  controversy,  he  stated  the  facts,  and  let  them  make 
their  own  way.  He  was  entirely  free  from  pride  and  un- 
due self-assertion.  During  the  growth  of  his  powers  he 
always  thankfully  accepted  a  correction,  and  made  use  of 
every  expedient,  however  humble,  which  would  make  his 
work  more  effective  in  every  detail.  When  at  length  lie 
found  his  memory  failing  and  his  mental  powers  declining, 
he  gave  up,  without  ostentation  or  complaint,  whatever 
parts  of  his  work  he  could  no  longer  carry  on  according  to 
his  own  standard  of  efficiency.  When  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  apply  his  mind  to  science,  he  remained  content  and 
happy  in  the  exercise  of  those  kindly  feelings  and  warm 
affections  which  he  had  cultivated  no  less  carefully  than 
his  scientific  powers. 

The  parents  of  Faraday  belonged  to  the  very  small  and 
isolated  Christian  sect  which  is  commonly  called  after 
Robert  Sandeman.  Faraday  himself  attended  the  meetings 
from  childhood  ;  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  made  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  during  two  different  periods  he  dis- 
charged the  office  of  elder.  His  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
relation  between  his  science  and  his  religion  is  expressed  in 
a  lecture  on  mental  education  delivered  in  1854,  and 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  Eesearchea  in  Chemistry  and 
Pkt/sics. 

"  Before  entering  upon  the  subject,  I  must  malte  one  distinction 
which,  however  it  may  appear  to  others,  is  to  me  of  the  utmost 
importance.  High  as  man  is  placed  above  the  creatures  around 
him,  there  is  a  higher  and  far  more  exalted  position  within  his 
view  ;  and  the  ways  are  infinite  in  which  he  occupies  his  thoughts 
about  the  fears,, or  hopes,  or  expectations  of  a  future  life.  I  believe 
that  the  truth  of  that  future  cannot  be  brought  to  his  knowledge 
by  any  exertion  of  his  mental  powers,  however  exalted  they  may 
be  ;  that  it  is  made  known  to  him  by  other  teaching  than  his  own, 
aud  is  received  through  simple  belief  of  the  testimony  given.  Let 
no  one  suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  self-education  I  am  about  to 
commend,  in  respect  of  the  things  of  this  life,  extends  to  any  con- 
siderations of  the  hope  set  before  us,  as  if  man  by  reasoning  conld 
find  out  God.  It  would  be  improper  here  to  enter  upon  this  sub- 
ject farther  than  to  claim  an  absolute  distinction  between  religious 
and  ordinary  belief.  I  shall  be  reproached  with  the  weakness  oi 
refusing  to  apply  those  mental  operations  which  1  think  good  in 
respect  of  high  things  to  the  very  highest.  I  am  content  to  beai 
the  reproach.  Yet  even  in  earthly  matters  I  believe  that  '  the  in- 
visible things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  Hia 
eternal  power  and  Godhead';  and  I  have  never  seen  anything 
incompatible  between  those  things  of  man  which  can  be  known  bj 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  within  him  and  those  higher  things  con- 
cerning his  future,  which  he  cannot  know  by  that  spirit." 

Faraday  gives  the  following  note  as  to  this  lecture  : — 

"  These  observations  were  delivered  as  a  lecture  before  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort  and  tlie  members  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution on  the  6th  of  May  1854.  They  are  so  immediately  connecte< 
in  their  nature  and  origin  with  my  own  experimental  life,  cor 
sidered  either  as  cause  or  consequence,  that  I  have  thought  the 
cloee  of  this  volume  not  an  unfit  place  for  their  reproduction." 

As  Dr  Bence  Jones  concludes — 

"His  standard  of  duty  was  supernatural.  It  was  not  founded  on 
any  intuitive  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  nor  was  it  fashioned  upon 
any  outward  experiences  of  time  and  place,  but  it  was  formed 
entirely  on  what  he  held  to  be  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  in 
the  written  word,  and  throughout  all  his  life  his  faith  led  him  to 
act  up  to  the  very  letter  of  it. " 

Published  fforks. — Chemical  Manipulation,  being  Instructions 
to  Students  in.  Chemistry,  1  vol.,  John  Murray,  Ist  edition  1827, 
2d  1830,  Sd  1842  ;  Srperimcnial  Kcsearchcs  in  Eltctricily,  vols, 
i.  and  ii.,  Richard  and  John  Edward  Taylor,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1844  and 
1847;  vol.  iii.,  1844;  vol.  iii.,  Richard  Taylor  and  William  Francis, 
1855  ;  Experimental  Ecsmrches  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Taylor 
and  Francis,  1859  ;  Lectures  on  the  Chemical  History  oj  a  Candie 
(edited  by  W.  Crookes),  Griffin,  Bohn,  and  Co.,  1861  ;  On  U* 
Various  Forces  in  Hature  (edited  by  W.  Crookes),  Chatto  and 
Wiudus  (no  date). 

Biographies. — Faraday  as  a  Discoverer,  by  John  Tyndall,  Loug- 
mans,  1st  edition  1868,  2d  edition  1870  ;  The  Life  atid  Letters  of 
Faraday,  by  Dr  Bence  Jones,  secretary  of  the  Roya!  Institution,  in 
2  vols.,  Loiigmans,  1870;  Michael  Faraday,  by  J.  H,  Gladstone, 
Ph,D.,  F.K.S,,  Macmillan,  1872. 
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FARCE.    See  Deama^ 

FAREH  A.M,  a  market-town  of  England/county  of  Hants, 
fcituated  at  tlie  N.W.  extremity  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  73 
miles  by  road  and  84  by  the  South-Western  Railway  from 
London.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide' street,  and 
during  the  summer  months  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea- 
bathiug.  It  has  a  handsome  assembly-room  and  other  con- 
veniences requisite  for  sucli  places.  ^The  principal  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacture  of  sackings,  ropes,  coarse  earthen- 
ware, terra-cotla,  tobacco  pipes,  and  leather.  Farchara  has 
D,  considerable  trade  in  corn,  limber,  and  coal.  _  The  popu- 
lation in  1871  was  7023. 

FAREL,  GuiLLAUME  (1489-1565),  a  celebrated  French 
Reformer,  was  born  near  Gap  in  Dauphiny  in  1489.  He 
was  of  noble  descent,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  hw  parents 
that  he  should  adopt  the  military  profession,  but  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  proved  so  attractive  to  him  that  he  char- 
acteristically determined  to  have  his  own  way,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  permission  to  enter  the  university  of  Paris. 
I  Here  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Jacobus  Faber 
(Stapulensis),  from  whom  in  all  probability  he  imbibed 
his  first  doubts  regarding  many  of  the  usages  and  customs 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Through  the  introduction 
.of  Fabef  Sa  was  appointed  professor  to  the  college  of 
Cardinal  Lemoine,  but  not  long  afterwards,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Bishop  Bri^onnet,  he  went  to  Meaux  to  assist 
Faber  and  others  in  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  was,  however,  compelled  to  leave  France 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution  of  1523,  and  went  to 
Basel,  whore,  in  1524,  he  defended  tlie  Reformation  doc- 
trines in  a  public  disputation  with  great  ability,  but  with 
such  acrimonious  keenness  that  Erasmus  sided  with  the 
opponents  of  the  Reformation  in  requiring  his  expulsion 
from  the  city.  From  Basel  lie  went  to  Strasburg,  and 
thence,  on  the  invitation  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  to 
Montb^liard,  where  he  preached  for  a  time  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  but  feince,  as  usual,  he  forgot  to  temper  his  zeal  with 
discretion,  he  was  compelled  to  leavo  the  town  in  the  spring 
of  1525,  He  shortly  afterwards  began  his  Reformation 
crusade  at  Aigle  in  Switzerland,  and  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  monks,  he,  in  1528,  obtained 
permission  from  the  authorities  to  preach  in  any  place 
within  the  canton  of  Bern.  He  also  extended  his  itiner- 
acies to  the  cantons  of  Neufchatel  and  Vaud,  and  although 
often  seriously  maltreated  by  the  mobs  whom  he  provoked 
^jy.his  violent  invectives,  continued  his  crusade  in  these 
districts  with  unabated  zeal  till  1531,  when  increasing 
manifestations  of  hostility  rendered  it  imperative  that  he 
should  seek  another  sphere  for  his  labours.  In  that  year, 
occordingly,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Waldenses,  after 
which  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  began  to  hold  meetings 
of  the  Reformers  in  his  private  house.  On  this  account 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  bishop's  vicar,  and 
after  being  frequently  insulted  and  threatened,  during 
the  progress  of  his  trial,  by  the  monks  and  canons,  who 
drowned  his  defence  by  their  clamour,  he  was  rudely  and 
violently  pushed  out  of  the  court,  and  was  commanded  to 
leave  the  town  within  three  hours.  Escaping  with  great 
difficulty  from  the  fury  of  his  opponents,  he  went  by  sea  to 
Orbe.  In  1533,  however,  he  returned  to  Geneva  under  the 
protection  of  the  Government  of  Bern,  and  so  successful 
were  his  sermons  and  his  public  disputations  that  in 
August  1535  the  town  renounced  the  authority  of  the  popo, 
&nd  the  simple  worship  of  the  Reformation  was  instituted 
\d  the  churches.  About  this  time  Calvin  visited  Geneva, 
and  Farel — whose  superabounding  zeal  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  spell  over  the  calmer  spirit  of  the  great 
theologian — prevailed  on  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  a 
life  of  quiet  study,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause 
of  the    Reformation    in    Geseva.      Leaving   Geneva  to 
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the  care  of  Calvin,  Farel  returned  to  his  work  of  itinerant 

preaching,  chiefly  in  Neufchatel,  where,  altbougli  the  violent 
lioslility  of  the  priests  and  women  showed  no  signs  of 
diminution,  he  attracted  large  audiences,  and  gained  a 
considerable  number  of  adherents.  At  intervals  he  visited 
Geneva,  over  whose  ecclesiastical  affairs  he  seems  to  have 
exercised  a  kind  of  supervision;  but  the  strictness  of  hi» 
doctrines  and  discipline  gradually  provoked  the  opposition 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  153S  he  and  Calvi*» 
were  banished  from  the  town.  Farel  went  to  Strasburg, 
and  afterwa-ds,  in  1542,  to  Metz,  where  he  laboured  ■with 
his  usual  energy  and  want  of  discretion,  and  with  the 
usual  mingled  results.  In  1541  Calvin  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Geneva,  and  although  Faiel  visited  the  town 
only  at  long  intervals,  he  seems  to  have  been  consulted 
by  Calvin  in  all  important  matters.  When  the  trial  of 
Servetus  was  in  progress  Farel  was  earnestly  entreated 
by  Calvin  to  be  present  before  the  case  was  finally  de- 
cided, but  he  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  had  been  passed.  He,  however,  accom- 
panied the  unhappy  man  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
continued  until  the  last  moment  his  exhortations  to  him 
to  renounce  his  errors.  About  1558  Farel  married  a 
young  girl,  and  the  marriage  was  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Calvin.  Farel  continued  his  labours 
with  unabated  zeal  and  vigour  till  1565.  In  that  year 
he  visited  Metz,  where  he  had  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
and  preached  with  all  his  old  fire  and  eloquence ;  but 
after  returning  to  the  house  where  he  was  residing,  he 
was  overpowered  by  exhaustion,  from  which  he  never 
rallied,  dying  on  the  1 3th:  September.  Farel  wrote  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works,  but  as  these  were  all  thrown 
off  in  haste,  and  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose,  it  i.i 
scarcely  fair  to  make  them  the  criterion  by  which  to  esti- 
mate his  powers  as  a  thinker  or  theologian.  His  natura 
was,  however,  rather  practical  than  meditative,  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  his  character  being  hisdauntlessness 
and  his  untiring  energy  and  zeal,  in  which  respects  he  is 
perhaps  to  be  ranked  second  to  none  of  the  Reformers  with 
the  exception  of  Luther,  if  he  is  to  be  considered  second 
even  to  him.  He  possessed  all  but  the  greatest  qualities  of 
an  orator,  a  sonorous  and  tuneful  voice,  appropriate  gesture, 
fluency  of  language,  and  passionate  earnestness.  But 
although  seldom  failing  to  awaken  the  attention  and 
interest  of  his  large  audiences,  he  often,  by  imprudent 
torrents  of  denunciation  aroused  against  his  doctrines  un- 
necessary opposition ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  determiue 
whether,  on  the  whole,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  gained 
or  lost  by  his  advocacy.  A  monument  to  Farel  was  un- 
veiled at  Neufchatel  on  the  4th  of  May  1876. 

SeeAncillon,  Vie  dcGmHaume  Farel,  AmsiCT.  1691  ;  Kirchhofer, 
Das  Lebcn  Wilhclm  Fareis,  2  vols.,  Zurich,  1831-33;  Schmidt, 
£tudes  mr  Farel,  Stras.  1834  ;  and  Schmidt,  Wilhelm  Farel  and 
/'etcr  Firci,  Elbcrfeld,  1860. -  "   " 

FARIA  Y  SOUSA,  Manoelde  (1590-1649),  a  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  historian  aad  poet,  was  born  of  an  ancient 
Portuguese  family,  probably  at  Pombiero,  attended  for 
several  years  at  the  university  of  Braga,  and  when  about 
fourteen  entered  the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Oporto. 
With  the  exception  of  about  four  years  (1630-1634), 
during  which  he  held  the  post  of  ambassador  to  the  papal 
court,  the  greater  part  of  his  later  life  was  spent  at  Madrid, 
and  there  he  died,  after  long-continued  sufferings,  on  3d 
June  1649.  He  was. a  laborious,  peaceful  man;  and  a 
happy  marriage  with  Catharina  Machade,  the  Albania  ol 
his  poems,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  studious  domestic  life, 
dividing  his  cares  and  affections  between  his  children  and 
his  books.  His  first  important  work,  an  Epitome  de  lot 
hislorias  PoHuguezas,  Madrid,  1628,  was  favourably 
received;   but  some  passages  in  his  enormous  Commentary 
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o»  the  Litstal  {'2  vols.,  Madrid,  1630)  excited  tbe  suspicion 
of  the  inquisitors,  caused  liis  temporary  incarceration,  and 
hd  to  tlie  permanent  loss  of  liis  ofEcial  salary.  In  spite 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  said  to  have  prescribed  to  Iiim 
the  daily  task  of  twelve  folio  pages,  death  overtook  him 
before  he  had  completed  his  greatest  enterprise^a  history  of 
the  Portuguese  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Several  portions 
of  the  work  appeared  at  Lisbon  posthumously,  under  the 
editorship  of  Captain  Faria  y  Sonsa: — Eiiropa  Porixt^ueza, 
1667,  3  vols.  ;  Asia  Porlujueza,  16C6,  1674,  and  1675,  3 
vols.;  Ar'rica  Poitugueza,  1681.  As  a  poet  Faria  y  Sousa 
was  nearly  as  prolific  ;  but  his  poems  are  vitiated  by  the 
prevailing  Gongorism  of  his  time.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  collected  in  th3  Fuente  de  Aganipe,  of  which  four 
volumes  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1644-46.  A  series  of 
"  Moral  Dialogues,"  as  the  author  intended  to  have  called 
them,  obtained  from  the  publisher  the  fantastic  title  of 
the  "Brilliant  N.K'hts" — S'oches  Claras,  Frimera  Parte, 
1624. 

FARIDKOT,  a  feudatory  state  of  Xorth-Western  India, 
nnder  the  political  superintendency  of  the  government  of 
the  Punjab,  sit  lated  between  30'  40'  and  30°  56'  N.  lat, 
and  between  74°  22'  and  75°  9'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  an^l  N.E.  by  the  British  district  of  Firozpur, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Xabhi  State.  Area,  600  square  miles  ; 
estimated  population,  68,000;  estimated  revenue,  £30,000. 
The  rdja's  military  force  consists  of  200  cavalry,  600 
infantry  and  police,  and  3  field  guns.  During  the  Sikh 
wafs  in  1845  the  chief  exerted  himelf  in  the  English 
cause,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Raj4  and  an  in- 
crease of  territory.  In  the  mutiny  of  1S57,  too,  he  did 
good  servics  by  guarding  the  Sutlej  ferries,  and  in  attack- 
ing a  notorious  rebel,  whose  stronghold  he  destroyed, 

FARIDPUR,  or  FcEREEDroEE,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Dacca  division  of  Bengal,  lies  in  22°  47'  53" 
—23°  54'  55'  X.  lat.,  and  in  89'  21'  50"— 90°  16'  0" 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Ganges 
or  Padmi  river,  separating  it  from  Pubna  and  Dacca 
districts;  on  the  W.  by  the  Chandna  and  Madhumati 
rivers,  separating  it  from  Jessor ;  and  on  the  S.  by 
BAkarganj. .  The  general  aspect  of  the  district  is  flat, 
tame,  anl  uninteresting,  although  in  the  northern  tract 
the  land  is  comparatively  high,  with  a  light  sandy  soil, 
covered  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  but  dry 
during  t"he  cold  and  hot  weather.  From  the  town  of 
Fandpnr  the  ground  slopes,  until  in  the  south,  on  the  con- 
Cnei  of  Bakarganj,  it  becomes  one  immense  swamp,  never 
entirtly  dry.  During  the  height  of  the  inundations  the 
whole  district  may  be  said  to  be  under  water.  The 
Tillages  are  built  on  artificially  raised  sites,  or  the  high 
banks  of  the  deltaic  streams.  Along  many  of  the  larger 
rivers  the  line  of  hamlets  is  onbroken  for  miles  together, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  one  ends  and  another 
begins.  The  huts,  however,  except  in  markets  and  bazaars, 
are  seldom  close  together,  but  are  scattered  amidst  small 
garden  plots,  aud  groves  of  mango,  date,  and  betel-nut  trees. 
The  plains  between  the  villages  are  almost  invariably  more 
or  less  depressed  towards  the  centre,  where  usually  a  marsh, 
or  lake,  or  deep  lagoon  is  found.  These  marehes,  how- 
ever, are  gradually  filling  up  by  the  silt  deposited  from  the 
rivers  ;  in  the  north  of  the  district  there  now  only  remain 
two  or  three  large  swamps,  and  in  them  the  pracess  may  be 
seen  going  on.  The  climate  of  Faridpur  is  damp,  like 
.that  of  the  other  districts  of  Eastern  Bengal ;  the  average 
annual  rainfall  is  85'42  inches,  and  the  average  mean 
temperature  769°  F. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Faridpur  are  the  Ganges,  the  Aridl 

Khin,  and  the  Madhumati.     'The  Ganges,  or  Padmi  as  it 

is.locilly  called,  touches  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of 

the  district,  flows  along  its  northern  boundary  as  far  as 
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Goalanda,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Jamuna  of 
main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  whence  the  united 
stream  turns  southwards  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  tho  district.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two.  great  rivers, 
the  (hirrent  is  so  strong,  and  the  eddies  and  whirlpools  so 
numerous,  that  the  most  powerful  river  steamers  proceeding 
up  stream  during  the  flood  season  arc  often  unable  to  maka  • 
hoad«-ay,  and  have  to  lie  for  days  at  GoAlandi  point  unfiB 
the  river  subsides.  The  Padmi  is  navigable  by  the  largest 
cargo  boats  and  river  steamers  throughout  the  year,  it» 
channel  being  estimated  at  an  average  of  1600  yards.  Tbo 
Ari;il  Khdn  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  Padm.i.  It  takes 
otf  from  the  right  bank  of  the  parent  stream  a  few  miles 
below  Faridpur  town,  and  runs  a  south-easterly  ani£ 
southerly  course  till  it  leaves  the  district  and  flows  into 
Bakarganj.  The  river  is  navigable  by  large  cargo  boatff 
throughout  the  year,  and  has  an  average  breadth  during  the 
rainy  season  of  1600  yards.  Tlie  third  great  water  channel 
is  the  Madhumati  (a  continuation  of  the  Gnrai  branch  of 
the  Padmi),  which  forms  the  n-cstern  boundary  of  the  dis- 
trict. These  rivers,  but  particularly  the  Padma,  are  subjet t; 
to  constant  alluvial  changes  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  re- 
peated alterations  in  their  course. 

Rice,  the  great  crop  of  the  district,  is  divided  into 
four  distinct  species,  each  with  many  minor  varieties 
The.se  are^the  aman  or  winter  rice,  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal harvest,  and  is  the  great  staple  of  export ;  the  6us  or 
autumn  rice  ;  and  the  spring  boro  and  rdida  rice,  both  growu 
in  swamps  and  deep  water,  and  farming  the  common  food 
of  the  people  The  other  cereal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,, 
and  Indian  corn ;  pulses,  oilseeds,  vegetables,  fibres,  sugar 
cane,  date  palms,  indigo,  safSower,  betel-leaf,  comprL'e  the 
remaining  important  agricultural  products.  The  area  of 
the  district,  prior  to  recent  changes  of  boundary,  was  1506 
square  miles,  of  which  1143  were  returned  in  1871  as 
under  cultivatiofi,  133  as  uncultivated  but  capable  of  til)- 
age,  and  230  as  uncultivable.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  cultivated  area  is  under  rice.  The  only  natural 
calamity  to  which  the  district  is  subject  to  any  serious  e.T- 
tent  arises  from  floods,  which  occasionally  cause  a  general 
destruction  of  the  crops.  The  three  principal  lines  of  road 
in  Faridpur  are  the  Calcutta  and  Jessor  imperial  road,  1* 
miles  in  length  ;  Faridpur  and  Kalinagar  road,  16  miles  ; 
Faridpur  and  Talm4  road,  10  miles.  The  Eastern  Bengal 
Railway  runs  for  22  miles  from  west  to  east  through  the 
north  of  the  district,  having  its  terminus  at  GoUandA,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Padm4  and  Jamuna  rivers. 

The  census  of  1S72  showed  a  population  of  1,012,559,  497,85* 
males  and  514,733  females,  inhabiting  2307  villages  and  15",51S 
houses.  The  Mahometans  number  588,299,  or  581  percent.  o£  the 
whola;  tha  Hindus,  420,988,  or  416  per  cent.  ;  Christians,  463  s 
and  "  others,"  2839.  The  material  condition  of  the  populatiMi  has 
considerably  improved  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  increase  of  tillaga 
and  the  general  rise  in  prices  of  agricultural  products.  Two  towns 
contain  a  population  exceeding  5000,  viz. — (1)  Faridpur,  the  chief 
town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  the  district :  populatioa 
in  1872.  8593;  mnnicipal  revenue,  £319,  Ss  7d.  ;  expenditure, 
£213,  193.  2d.  ;  and  (2)  Sayjidpnr  :  population,  6324  ;  municii>al 
revenue,  £91,  4s.  9d.  ;  expenditure,  £136,  3s.  2d.  The  other  towns 
or  villages  of  importance  as  places  of  trade  are — Bhdnga,  on  the 
Kumar  ;  Gopalganj,  on  the  Madhumati ;  Boalmdri,  on  the  Barasia  - 
iladhukhali  and  Betanga,  on  the  Chandna  ;  Eandipur,  on  the 
Kumar ;  and  Goalanda,  on  the  Padmii. 

The  district  has  rapidly  advanced  in  prosperity  under  Briti^ 
ajmini'^tration,  especially  of  late  years,  la  1844-45  the  total  net 
revenue  amounted  to  £9616,  and  the  expenditure  to  £6004  ;  ia 
1870-71  the  net  revenue  was  £53,868,  and  the  expenditure  £25,013. 
The  land  revenue,  which  in  1850  amounted  to  £3803  p.iid  by  44S 
proprietors,  had  increased  in  1870-71  to  £27,263,  derived  fnJnv 
31 2C  proprietors.  The  regular  police  force  consisted  in  1571  of  341 
officers  and  men,  costing  £6425.  A  small  municipal  force  of  20 
men  is  kept  up  in  the  mnnicipal  towns  of  Faridpur  and  SajT'idVur. 
The  rural  police  consisted  in  1871  of  2026  men,  and  cosV£7858» 
contributed  by  the  landholders  and  villages.  The  schools. Ik. 
1872-73  numbered  176,  with  6497  pnnils.. 
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FARIXA,  or  Porto  Farina,  a  towu  of  the  regency  of 
Tunis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madjerda  (the  ancient 
Bagradas),  about  15  miles  E.  of  Cizorta  or  Binzert.  It 
lies  in  a  very  fruitiful  district,  and  was  at  one  time  the 
naval  arsenal  of  Tunis  ,  but  its  harbour  has  become  very 
shallow,  in  all  probability  by  the  elevation  of  the  coast, 
and  its  importance  has  consequently  declined.  The  ruins 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  are  identified  with  the  ancient 
Utica.  Quicksilver  is  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
montory.    Population  about  9000. 

FARINATO,  Paolo  (1522-lCOG),  a  painter  and  archi- 
tect, was  a  native  of  Verona.  He  is  sometimes  named 
Farinato  degii  Uberti,  as  he  came  from  the  ancient  Floren- 
tine stock  to  which  the  Ghibelline  leader  Farinata  degli 
Uberti,  celebrated  in  Dante's  Commedia,  belonged.  He 
.flourished  at  the  same  time  that  the  art  of  Verona  obtained 
.'its  greatest  lustre  in  the  works  of  Paolo  Caglian  (Paul 
Veronese),  succeeded  by  other  members  of  the  Cagliari 
-family,  of  whom  most  or  all  were  outlived  by  Farinato. 
He  was  instructed  by  Niccoii  Gioltino,  and  probably  by 
Antonio  Badilo  and  Brusasorci.  Proceeding  to  Venice,  he 
■formed  his  style  partly  on  Titian  and  Giorgione,  though 
he  was  never  conspicuous  as  a  colourist,  and  in  form  he 
learned  more  from  the  works  of  Oiuho  Romano.  His  nude 
•figures  show  knowledge  of  the  antique ;  he  aiTected  a 
bronzed  tone  in  the  complexions,  harmonizing  with  the 
general  gravity  of  his  colour,  which  is  more  laudable  in 
fresco  than  in  oil-painting.  Vasari  praised  his  thronged 
■compositions  and  merit  of  draughtsmanship.  His  works 
are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  Venice  and  principally  in 
Verona,  but  also  in  Mantua,  Padua,  and  other  towns 
belonging  or  adjacent  to  the  Venetian  territory.  He  was  a 
prosperous  and  light-hearted  man, -and  continually  pro- 
gressed iu  his  art,  passing  from  a  comparatively  dry 
manner  into  a  larger  and  bolder  one,  with  much  attraction 
of  drapery  and  of  landscape.  The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves 
and  Fishes,  painted  in  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Verona, 
as  accounted  his  masterpiece ;  it  was  executed  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-nine,  and  is  of  course  replete  with 
^figures,  comprising  those  of  the  painter's  own  family.  A 
-saloon  was  painted  by  him  in  S.  Maria  in  Organo,  in  the 
3imo  city,  with  the  subjects  of  Michael  expelling  Lucifer, 
ind  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents ;  in  Piacenza  is  a  St 
Sixtus  ;  in  the  Berlin  gallery  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  ; 
jnd  in  the  communal  gallery  of  Verona  one  of  his  prime 
works,  the  Marriage  of  St  Catherine.  Farinato  executed 
jomo  sculptures,  and  various  etchings  of  sacred  and  mytho- 
logic  subjects;  his  works  of  all  kinds  were  much  in  request, 
including  the  wax  models  which  he  wrought  as  studies  for 
his  painted  figures.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  same  hour 
«3  his  wife.     His  sun  Orazio  was  also  a  painter  of  merit. 

FAUINELLI  (1705-1782),  whose  real  name  was  Carlo 
Bkoschi,  ono  of  the  most  extraordinary  singers  that  ever 
lived,  was  born  January  24,  1705,  at  Naples  (Burney),  or, 
according  to  Sacchi,  his  biographer,  at  Andria.  Having 
been  prepared  for  the  career  of  a  sopranist,  he  soon 
acquired  a  voice  the  beauty  of  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Porpora. 
He  became  famous,  while  yet  a  boy,  throughout  southern 
Italy,  where  ho  was  usually  called  il  raga::o  ,  and  in  1722 
he  made  his  dibut  in  "Eomene,"  written  by  his  master,  at 
Rome,  where  he  created  the  greatest  astonishment  by  vying 
with  a  celebrated  German  trumpet-player  in  holding  and 
swelling  a  note  of  prodigious  length  and  power.  In  1724  he 
appeared  at  Vienna,  and  at  Venice  in  the  following  year,  and 
returned  to  Naples  shortly  afterwards.  He  sang  at  Milan 
in  172G,  and  in  1727  at  Bologna,  where  be  met  for  the 
iirst  time  the  great  artist,  Bernacchi,  to  wliose  instruction 
lie  was  indebted  for  some  of  his  subsequent  improvement. 
-After  revisiting  Vienna,  Farinelli,  with  ever-increasing  suc- 


cess and  fame,  appeared  in  nearly  all  the  great  citici  of 
Italy;  and  he  returned  a  third  time  to  Vienna  in  1731. 
Hero  he  received  from  Charles  VI.  a  piece  of  sound  criti- 
cism and  kindly  advice,  which  led  lam  to  acquire  a  pathos 
in  his  singing  which  he  had  not  till  then  possessed,  hav- 
ing hitherto  always  adhered  to  the  florid,  bravura  style, 
peculiar  to  the  school  of  Porpora.  After  making  another 
tour  of  the  Italian  cities  ho  came  to  London  in  1734, 
arriving  here  in  time  to  lend  his  powerful  support  to  the 
faction  which  had  just  set  up  an  onposition  to  Handel;  but 
not  even  his  aid  could  make  the  undertaking  successful, 
though  he  was  assisted  by  Porpoia  and  the  celebrated 
Senesino.  Having  spent  three  years  in  England,  Fari- 
nelli,- loaded  with  presents,  set  out  for  Spain,  staying  a 
few  months  by  the  way  in  France,  where  ho  sang  before 
Louis  XV.,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  handsome  snuff-bos 
containing  the  king's  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and  500 
louis  d'or.  In  Spain,  where  he  had  only  meant  to  stay  a 
few  months,  lie  ended  by  passing  nearly  twenty-five  years. 
His  voice,  used  by  the  queen  to  cure  Philip  V.  of  his 
nfelancholy  madness,  acquired  for  him,  through  the  success 
of  the  treatment,  an  influence  with  that  prince  which  gave 
him  eventually  the  power,  if  not  the  name,  of  prime  minister. 
This  power  he  was  wise  and  modest  enough  to  use  dis- 
creetly; and  he  always  conciliated  the  enemies  whom  his 
favour  raised  up  against  him.  He  had,  however,  to  pay  for 
his  position  a  price  which  to  every  artist  must  seem  too 
heavy, — that  of  singing  night  aft'jF  night  to  the  king  the 
same  six  songs,  and  never  anything  else.  Under  Ferdinand 
VI.  he  held  the  same  place,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  Calatrava.  He  utilized  his  ascendency  over  this 
king  by  persuading  him  to  establish  an  Italian  opera. 
While  at  Madrid  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Bernacchi,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  affection  and  esteem  in  an 
extant  letter  addressed  to  the  Padre  Martini.  Returning  to 
Bologna,  Farinelli  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  there  in  a 
melancholy  splendour,  and  died  July  15,  1782,  aged  77.  Uia 
voice  was  of  large  compass,  possessing  seven  or  eight  notes 
more  than  those  of  ordinary  singers,  and  was  sonorous,  equal, 
and  clear ;  and  he  also  possessed  a  great  knowledge  of  music. 
FAPJNI,LuigiCarlo(1812-1866), an  Italian  physician, 
statesman,  and  historian,  was  born  at  Kussi  in  Ravenna,  22d 
October  1812.  After  completing  a  brilliant  university 
course  at  Bologna,  he  practised  as  a  physician  at  Ravenna 
and  at  Russi.  By  his  successful  treatment  of  various 
diseases,  and  his  communications  to  the  Bolognese  Bollet- 
lino  dtlle  scieme  viedkhe  and  other  scientific  journals,  lie 
soon  acquired  a  considerable  reputation,  but  in  1843  his 
political  opinions  brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  police,  and  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  Papal 
States.  He  then  resided  successively  at  Marseilles,  Paris, 
Florence,  and  Turin,  taking  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties afforded  him  in  each  place  to  perfect  his  medical  skill ; 
but  by  the  amnesty  granted  by  Pius  IX.  on  the  16th  July 
1846  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  tho  States,  and  lie 
received  soon  afterwards  the  professorship  of  clinical  sur- 
gery at  Osimo.  In  1845  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
cultivationof  rice  in  Italy.  In  1S47  he  was  induced  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  then  presented  itself  of 
entering  political  life,  and  became  under  secretary  of  state, 
holding  ofBce,  however,  for  little  more  than  a  month,  since, 
along  with  his  colleagues,  he  disapproved  of  the  policy  cf 
the  pope  in  siding  with  Austria  against  the  Italian  states. 
Elected  in  1S48  member  of  the  reformed  parliament  foe 
Faeoza,  he  was  named  director  general  of  health  and  prisons, 
but  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  proclamation  of  a  republic, 
he  resigned  the  office  in  February  1849,  and  passed  into 
Tuscany.  When  the  French  army  entered  Rome  in  the 
following  July  he  resumed  his  office,  but  the  triumvirate  of 
cardinals  who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  pope  bavin;? 
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compejkd  him,  soon  after  his  return,  to  go  again  into  exile, 
lie  took  up  his  residence  at  Turin,  where  he  published  a 
;■  satirical  paper  La  Frusta,  contributed  to  the  RisorgimenlOy 
and  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  chief  historical  work  Storm 
dfilo  siato  Romano  dal  anno  1815  al  1850,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1850.  In  tlie  same  year  lie  was  named  by  the 
Sardinian  Govornmenl  member  of  the  upper  council  of 
health;  and  in  1S51  he  was  appointed  minister  of  public 
instruction,  an  otBce  which  he  held  till  May  1852.  As  a 
member  of  the  Sardinian  parliament,  and  as  proprietor  ^nd 
editor  of  a  political  journal,  //  PUmonie,  Farini  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Cavour, 
and  in  1859  he  was  sent  hj  the  latter  on  a  political  mission 
to  Parma  and  ilodena.  On  the  flight  of  the  duke  of 
Modena  in  .June  1859,  Farini  was  entrusted  with  the  pro- 
TJsional  government  of  the  town,  in  which  capacity  he 
negotiated  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  to  Piedmont.  The 
eame  year  saw  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
Stona.  In  June  1860  he  was  named  by  Cavour  minister 
of  the  interior,  but  resigned  the  office  on  the  death  of  Cavour 
in  June  of  the  following  year.  On  the  8tli  December  1SG2 
ie  succeeded  Rattazzi  as  president  of  the  cabinet,  in  which 
■oflaoe  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  policy  inaugurated 
ty  Cavour.  Over-exertion,  however,  brought  on  softening 
■of  tlie  brain,  which  compelled  him  to  resign  his  ofiice  24th 
March  1863,  and  ultimately  resulted  in  his  death  at  Quarto, 
Bear  Genoa,  1st  August  1866.  His  remains,  originally 
fcuried  at  Turin,  were  in  1878  removed  to  his  native  town 
of  Russi,  and  monuments  to  his  memory  have  been  erected 
both  there  and  at  Ravenna. 

Several  letters  addressed  by  Farini  to  Mr  Gladstone  and  Lord  John 
Bassell,  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  were  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  a 
Mimoire  sur  Ics  Affaires  d' Italic,  1859,  and  a  collection  of  his 
political  corr>.  .-pondence  was  published  at  Paris -n  1S60,  under  the 
title  LeUres  sur  lea  Affaires  d'llalie.  His  historical  work  was 
translated  into  EngUsh,  the  first  part  by  Mr  Gladstone,  and  the 
«econd  by  a  lady  under  his  superintendence.  A  French  translation 
•of  the  work  appeared  in  1882.  See  Ettori  Parri,  Luigi  Carlo 
Farini:  Ccmmemorazimie, 'Rome,  1378. 

FARMER,  Hugh  (1714-1787),  an  English  theologian, 
•was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury  in  1714. 
ABout  1730  he  entered  the  theological  academy  at  North- 
ampton taught  by  Dr  Doddridge,  and  on  completing  his 
•studies  he  was  appointed  to  a  charge  at  Walthamstow  in 
Essex,  officiating  at  the  same  time  as  chaplain  to  a  wealthy 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  in  whose  house  he  lived. 
He  soon,  however,  resigned  his  chaplaincy,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  house  of  another  member  of  his  congrega- 
■tion,  where  he  continued  to  live  till  his  removal  to  London 
in  1761,  on  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  become  the 
Afternoon  preacher  at  Salter's  Hall.  There  he  was  also  soon 
afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  Tuesday  lecturers.  He 
died  5th  February  1787. 

His  first  work  of  importance  was  published  in  1761,  under  the  title 
-of  An  Inquiry  irUo  Iht  Nature  and  Design  of  our  Lord's  Tempta- 
Man  in  the  IVilderness,  and  was  designed  to  prove  that  the  tempta- 
■tion  of  Jesus  took  place  only  in  vision,  and  was  a  prefiguration  of 
his  future  Hfe  and  ministry.  In  1771  appeared  his  Dissertaiion 
on  Miracles,  dAsijncd  to  show  that  they  are  Arguments  of  a  Divine 
-InlerposiJion,  and  absolute  Proofs  of  the  Mission  and  Doctrine  of  a 
.Prophft  In  1775  he  published  an  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the 
A'cw  Testament,  and  in  17S3  a  treatise  entitled  The  General  Pre- 
valence of  the  IVorship  of  Human  Spirits  in.  the  Ancient  Heathen 
Nations  asserted  ami  proved.  See  Memoirs  of  Hugh  Farmer,  edited 
by  Michael  Dodson,  1804. 

FARMER,  Richard,  (1735-1797).  the  Shakespearian 
■commentator,  was  born  at  Leicester  in  1"35.  He  was 
■educated  first  at  the  free  grammar  school  of  his  native 
"town,  and  afterwards  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  in  1760  he  became  classical  tutor,  and  in  1775 
master,  m  succession  to  Dr  Richardson,  the  biographer  of 
■the  English  bishops.  In  the  latter  year  also  he  was 
appointed  vice-chancellor,  and  three  years  afterwards  chief 


librarian  of  the  university.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  to 
a  prebendal  stall  in  Lichfield,  and  in  about  two  years  more 
to  one  at  Canterbury  ;  but  the  second  oflice  he  exchanged 
in  1788  for  that  of  a  canon  residentiary  of  St  Paul's.  Cam- 
bridge, w'here  he  usually  resided,  was  indebted  to  him  for 
improvements  in  lighting,  faving,  and  watching ;  but  per- 
haps London  and  the  nation  have  less  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the  custom  of  erecting  monu- 
ments to  departed  worthies  in  St  Paul's.  In  1765  he 
issued  a  prospectus  for  a  history  of  the  towrn  of  Leicester; 
but  this  work,  based  on  materials  collected  by  Thomas 
Staveley,  he  never  even  began  ;  it  was  finished  by  the 
learned  printer  John  Nichols.  In  the  year  after  the  publi- 
cation of  iiis  Leicester  "  proposal"  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
famous  Essat/  on  the  learning  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  be 
proved  that  the  bard's  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern 
Continental  literature  was  exclusively  derived  from  transla- 
tions, of  which  he  copied  even  the  blunders.  "Shakespeare," 
he  said,  "  wanted  not  the  stilts  of  language  to  raise  him 
abovd  all  other  men."  "  He  came  out  of  nature's  hand,  like 
Pallas  out  of  Jove's  head,  at  full  growth  and  mature."  "  One 
might,"  he  said — by  way  of  ridiculing  the  Shakespearian 
criticism  of  the  day — "  with  equal  wisdom,  study  tho 
Talmud  for  an  exposition  of  Tristram  Shandy."  For 
wealth  of  information,  terseness  of  language,  and  foKe  of 
demonstration,  the  essay  is  unsurpassed  by  any  work  of  the 
kind.  It  fully  justifies  the  author's  description  of  himself 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  "  I  may  consider 
myself  as  the  pioneer  of  the  commentators  ;  I  have  removed 
a  deal  of  learned  rubbish,  and  pointed  out  to  them  Shake- 
speare's track  in  the  ever  pleasant  paths  of  nature."  Farmer 
died  at  Cambridge  on  the  8th  September  1797.  He  was, 
it  appears,  twice  ofi'ered  a  bishopric  by  Pitt,  but  declined 
the  preferment.  From  all  that  is  known  of  him  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Farmer's  habits  of  life  were  scarcely  com- 
patible with  episcopal  reserve  and  dignity.  He  has  been 
described  as  being  more  of  a  boon  companion  than  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  for  d-  clergyman,  he  was  too  intimate  with  the 
play-house,  oa  Shakespearian  occasions  especially. 

For  details  of  Fanner's  life  see  the  Literary  Anecdotes,  ic,  o( 
John  Nichols. 

FARNABIE,  or  Farnaby,  Thomas  (1575-1647), 
grammarian,  classical  commentator,  and  one  of  the  most 
noted  schoolmasters  of  his  day,  was  a  native  of  London. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter;  his  grandfather,  it  is  said, 
had  been  mayor  of  Truro,  his  great-grandfather  an  Italian 
musician.  Between  1590  and  1595  he  appears  succe.tslvely 
as  a  student  of  Merton,  a  pupil  in  a  Jesuit  college  in  Spain, 
and  a  follower  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  during  their  expedi- 
tion in  the  last-named  year.  After  some  military  service 
in  the  Low  Countries,  "  he  made  shift,"  says  Wood,  "  to 
be  set  on  shore  in  the  vrestem  part  of  England  ;  where, 
after  some  wandering  to  and  fro  under  the  name  of  Tho. 
Bainrafe,  the  anagram  of  his  surname,  he  settled  at  Martock, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  taught  the  grammar  school  there  for 
some  time  with  good  success.  After  he  had  gotten  some 
feathera  at  ilartock,  he  took  his  flight  to  London,"-and 
opened  a  school  in  Goldsmith's  Rents,  Cripplegate.  From 
this  school,  which  contained  as  many  as  300  pupils,  there 
issued,  says  the  same  authority,  "  more  churchmen  and 
statesmen  than  from  any  school  taught  by  one  man  in 
England."  In  the  course  of  his  London  career  "  he  was  made 
master  of  arts  of  Cambridge,  and  soon  afterwards  incor- 
porated at  Oxon."  Such  was  his  pecuniary  supcess  in  the 
metropolis  that  he  was  enabled  to  buy  an  estate  at  Otforl 
near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  to  which  he  retired  from  London  ?n 
the  year  1636,  still,  however,  carrying  on  his  professiotrBf 
schoolmaster,  his  pupils,  it  appears,  being  all,  or  nearly  ali 
boarders — the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  In  coursu 
of  time  he  increased  his  property  at  Otford,  and  bought 
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another  estate  near  Horsham  in  Sussex.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Royalist ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  suspected  par- 
ticipation in  the  rising  ne4r  Tunbridge,  1643,  that  the  par- 
liament discussed  a  proposal  for  his  banishment  to  America, 
and  eventually  imprisoned  him  in  Ely  House,  Hdlborn. 
He  died  in  June  1647.  These  details  of  his  life  were 
derived,  by  Anthony  k  Wood,  from  Francis,  Farnabie's  son 
by  his  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Dr  Howson, 
bishop  of  Durham.  His  works  chiefly  consisted  of  anno- 
tated editions  of  Juvenal,  Persius,  Seneca,  Martial,  Lucan, 
Vlrgi!,  Ovid,  and  Terence.  His  Systema  Grammaticnm 
was  published  in  London  in  1641.  On  6th  April  1632 
Famabie  was  presented  with  a  royal  patent  granting  him, 
for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years,  the  sole  right  of  printing 
and  publishing  certain  of  his  works. 

FARNESE,  the  name  of  a  noble  Italian  house,  to  which 
belonged  Pope  Paul  III.,  the  celebrated  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  a  long  lino  of  princes  of  Parma, 
including  the  great  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  The  first 
member  of  the  family  known  in  history  was  Ranuccio 
Farnese,  a  successful  general  of  the  church,  who  held  the 
papal  fiefs  of  Farnese  and  Montalto  in  the  13th  Century. 
Several  of  his  decendants  also  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  armies  of  the  Holy  See,  and  others  allied  themselves  with 
Florence,  Venice,  Siena,  and  other  states,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Pietro  Farnese,  who  led  the  Florentines 
to  victory  over  Pisa  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 
The  historical  importance  of  the  Farnesi  dates,  however, 
from  the  accession  of  Alessandro  Farnese  to  the  papal 
throne  as  Paul  III.  Through  his  unblushing  nepotism 
the  dignity  and  domains  of  the  family  were  greatly  enlarged. 
For  its  aggrandisement  the  fiefs  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
Castro,  and  Camerino  were  alienated  from  the  papacy;  the 
marquisate  of  No .ara  was  obtained  from  Charles  V. ;  and 
marriages  were  arranged  which  allied  it  with  the  royal 
houses  of  Spain  and  France. 

PiERLUiGi  Faene.se  (1493-154T),  born  in  1493,  was  the 
natural  son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  wlio  appointed  him  gon- 
faloniere,  or  captain-general  of  the  armies  of  the  church, 
created  him  sovereign  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  much  coveted  dignity  of  patrician 
of  Venice.  His  character  was  shamelessly  vicious  and 
tyrannical.  He  deprived  his  nobles  of  their  most  dearly 
cherished  privileges,  forbade  them  to  maintain  armed  re- 
tainers, and  forced  them,  on  pain  of  confiscation,  to  leave 
their  estates  and  reside  in  the  towns.  His  cruelty  appeared 
in  his  ruthless  massacre  of  the  people  of  Perugia,  who 
had  revolted  against  his  father;  and  his  uncontrollable 
passion  in  the  outrage  he  committed  against  the  bishop 
of  Fano.  At  length  a  conspiracy  against  him  was  formed 
among  his  own  subjects,  assisted  by  Ferrante  Gonzago,  the 
imperial  governor  of  Milan,  and  he  was  assassinated  in 
hia  palace.  His  body  was  flung  from  the  window,  and 
dragged  by  the  mob  in  triumph  through  the  streets,  Sep- 
tetnber  10,  1547.     (See  A(To,  Vila  Pierluigi  Farnese.) 

Piorlaigi  had  several  children,  for  all, of  w'hom  Paul 
made  a  careful  and  generous  provision.  The  eldest,  Ales- 
sandro Farnese  (1519-1589),  was,  while  a  mere  child, 
ct-catcd  bishop  of  Parma  by  Clement  VII.,  and  ho  was 
only  fourteen  when  his  grandfather,  Paul  III.,  appointed 
Inm  cardinal.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  artistic 
tastes.  It  was  he  who  completed  the  Farnese  palace.  He 
also  displayed  the  diplomatic  ability  which  apjiearcd 
natural  to  his  family,  as  papal  envoy  to  Germany,  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries.  Orazio,  the  third  son  of  Pierluii^i, 
Paul  created  duko  of  Castro,  and  married  to  Diana,  natural 
ihughteiof  Henry  II  of  France.  His  fourth  son,  Ranuccio, 
was  made  a  cardinal  when  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Ottavio  Faknese  (1520-86),  the  second  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Pierluigi,  ^as  born  in  1520.     The  marquisate  oi 


Novara  was  obtained  for  him  as  an  imperial  fief  by  his 
grandfather  Paul  III.,  in  pursuance  of  whose  policy  he  was 
married  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  Margaret  of  Austria  (see 
>rAROARET  OF  Parma),  dadghter  of  Charles  V.,  and  widow 
of  the  debauched  Alessandro  de'  Medici.  She  was  there 
twenty,  and  not  unnaturally  looked  with  dislike  upon  th& 
boy  bridegroom  to  whom  she  was  compelled  to  unite  herself. 
For  several  years  she  refused  to  live  with  him  ;  but  after 
his  return,  wounded,  from  the  expedition  into  Barbary,  ire 
which  he  had  fought  bravely  under  her  father,  her  aversion, 
seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  But  a  life  of  activity 
and  independence  was  best  suited  to  her  character,  and  in 
1559  she  again  separated  from  him,  being  appointed 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  which  she  ruled  with  mascu- 
line resolution  for  eight  years.  Besides  talcing  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Barbary,  Ottavio  also  fought  for  Charles,  at 
the  hood  of  the  Italian  auxiliaries,  against  the  Protestants 
of  Germany.  He  was  twenty-seven  when,  by  the  murder 
of  his  father,  he  became  duke  of  Parma.  Piacenza  was  held 
by  the  imperialist  troops  which  had  seized  it;  and  the  means 
to  be  used  for  its  recovery  became  the  subject  ol  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  pope  and  Ottavio,  whowassupported  by  his  brother 
Cardinal  Alessandro.  In  consequence,  Paul  commanded 
the  governor  of  Parma,  Camillo  Orsino,  to  refuse  admittance 
to  his  grandson.  Ottavio  retaliated  by  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Parma,  and  even  appealed  to  his  enemy  the  emperor 
for  assistance.  The  death  of  Paul,  hastened  by  vexation 
at  this  unnatural  rebellion,  quickly  followed  ;  and  Julius 
III.,  under  the  influence  of  the  two  cardinals  Farnese,. 
restored  Parma  to  Ottavio.  His  q\iarrel  with  the  emperor, 
however,  was  not  at  an  end  ;  and  in  1551,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  he  was  driven  froirj. 
his  fiefs  by  the  imperial  party.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
the  influence  of  his  wife  obtained  his  restoration.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  spent  peacefully  at  home,  and  the  moderation- 
of  his  government  earned  for  him  the  affection  of  his  people. 
He  died  in  1586,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alessandro 
Farnese,  the  great  servant  of  Philip  IL,  noticed  separately 
below. 

Ranuccio  Farnese  (1569-1622),  born  in  1569,  was  the- 
son  of  the  famous  Alessandro  Farnese,  prince  of  Parma, 
under  whom  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  Low  Countries. 
His  gloomy  pride  and  his  avarice  rendered  him  unpopular, 
and  his  suspicious  temper  led  him  into  several  acts  of- 
atrocious  cruelty.  On  the  birth  of  a  legitimate  heir,  he 
placed  his  bastard  son,  whom  he  had  formerly  intended  to 
make  his  successor,  in  strict  confinement,  in  which  tho 
young  man  soon  died;  and  on  the  charge  of  being  impli- 
cated in  a  conspiiar.y,  in  the  real  existence  of  which  few 
believed,  he  beheaded  several  of  his 'nobles,  confiscated  their 
estates,  and  hanged  numbers  of  their  retainers.  He  had, 
however,  some  taste  for  art ;  and  ho  built  a  fine  theatre  at 
Parma  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  Roman  theatres.  He 
died  in  1622.  His  son  Odoardo  (1612-46)  fought  in 
alliance  with  France  against  Spain.  His  failure  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  money  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome,  and  the 
desire  of  the  pope  to  obtain  the  duchy  of  Castro  for  his 
relatives,  tho  Barberini,  gave  rise  to  a  war  with  Urban  Vlf  I. 
Odoardo's  successor,  Ranuccio,'  was  also  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Holy  See;  and,  during  Iiis  reign.  Innocent,  takinj 
advantage  of  his  weakness,  and  using  as  pretext  the  murdef 
of  the  bishop  of  Castro,  razed  that  town. 

In  1731  the  male  lino  of  Farnese  .became  extinct  by  th^i, 
death  of  Antonio  Farnese.  But  Antonio's  daughter,  Eliza»j. 
beth  Farnese  (noticed  below),  was  the  queen  of  Philip  V." 
of  Spain,  and  through  her  eVTorts  her  sons  succeeded  to» 
the  Farnese  fiefs,  the  duchy  of  Castro  being  secured  to 
Don  F*ilippo  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la-ChapclIe  (1748),  and. 
the  rest  falling  to  the  share  of  Don  Carlos  (at  that  tiniej. 
•king  of   Naples   and   Sicily,  afterwards   king  of   SpaiD)** 
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together  with  the  splendid  family  property  in  Rome — the 
Palazzo  Farncse  and  the  Faincse  gardens.  A  large  part 
■of  the  Farnese  art  collection — including  the  Hercules, 
the  Bull,  and  the  Flora — was  removed  to  the  museum  at 
Naples.  The  Neapolitan  court  resided  in  the  Farnese 
palace  for  many  years.  In  1S61  the  Faruese  gardens, 
which  belonged  to  the  pope,  and  had  been  held  in  fee  by 
the  king  of  Naples,  were  bought  by  Napoleon  III.  from 
Francis  II.  for  TjO.OOO  francs,  and  they  now  belong  to 
the  Italian  Goven'iment,  which  bought  them  in  1870  fur 
<550,000  francs.     See  Rome. 

FARNESE,  Ale.k.\nder,  Pope  Paul  III.    See  P.^ul  III. 

FARNESE,  Ale.k.\n-der(154G-1592),  prince  of  Parma, 
the  famous  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  born 
most  probably  about  1546.  He  was  the  son  of  Ottavio 
Farnese,  prince  of  Parma,  and  the  celebrated  Margaret 
of  Austria,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  His  boyhood 
te  spent  at  Alcala  and  Madrid,  having  as  companions 
his  ill-fated  cousin  Don  Carlos  and  his  uncle  Don  John 
of  Austria,  who  were  both  about  the  same  age  as  him- 
self. His  chief  delight  was  in  martial  exercises,  and  his 
passionate  ambition  was  for  warlike  glory.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  earnestly  begged  leave  to  join  the  expedition 
•which  fought  at  St  Quentin,  and  wept  bitterly  when 
liis  request  was  refused.  He  had,  indeed,  a  love  for 
fighting  for  its  own  sake.  During  the  wearisome  inac- 
tivity of  his  residence  at  Brussels  with  his  mother,  whose 
abilities  and  masculine  force  of  character  had  led  to  her 
appointment  as  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  it  was  his 
nightly  amusement  to  saunter  in  disguise  through  the 
streets  and  challenge  any  cavalier  of  martial  appearance 
•whom  he  met.  As  a  young  man  he  was  extremely  un- 
jiopular  among  the  Netherlanders ;  men  said  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a  coxcomb  and  a  bravo.  He  treated  even 
the  nobility  with  the  most  insolent  arrogance.  When  he 
honoured  them  with  an  invitation  to  dinner,  he  sat  for  the 
most  part  silent  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  placed  his 
guests  below  the  salt.  During  his  stay  at  Brussels,  on 
•the  18th  November  15G5,  his  marriage  with  that  wonderful 
paragon  of  propriety.  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal,  was  cele- 
brated with  great  splendour  and  at  prodigious  expense. 

At  length,  after  years  of  impatient  waiting,  his  passion- 
ate longing  for  military  glory  could  no  longer  be  repressed, 
and  in  1571  he  gained  his  first  laurels  by  brilliant  personal 
bravery  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  It  was  seven  years 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  splendid 
ability  as  a  general.  In  the  end  of  1577  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  reinforcements  sent  to  Don  John,  and  it 
•was  mainly  his  prompt  decision  at  a  critical  moment  which 
secured  the  victory  of  Gemblours  (1578).  His  abilities 
•were  now  recognized  by  his  master  Phih'p  II.,  and  on  the 
-death  of  Don  John,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Netherlands. 

This  position,  beset  on  every  hand  with  difficulties  ap- 
parently insuperable,  was  exactly  that  ■n'hich  afiforded  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  remarkable  talents 
and  character.  He  gave  his  whole  heart  to  his  work, 
cover  questioning  the  justice  of  the  cause.  Birth  and 
«ducation  had  endowed  him  with  the  soul  of  a  prince,  with 
its  virtues  and  its  faults  ;  and  it  probably  never  occurred 
to  him  to  doubt  that  the  world  was  created  as  a  field  for 
the  ambitiou  of  princes,  or  to  imagine  that  the  plain  Nether- 
land  burghers,  who  certainly  did  not  display  a  very  satis- 
factory capacity  for  ruling  themselves  in  the  crisis  of 
national  danger,  were,  with  all  their  failings,  really  fight- 
ing for  a  noble  cause.  To  him  they  were  self-willed 
rebels  and  heretics.  In  military  ability  Alexander  Farnese 
■was  not  surpassed,  it  equalled,  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  power  of  command  ; 
his  ill-fed.  ill-dad.  unpaid  soldiers  rendered  him  the  most 


perfect  obedience.  A  consummate  master  of  strategy,  fertila 
in  resource,  prompt  and  vigorous  in  action,  partly  by  the 
power  of  his  genius  and  partly,  by  the  contagion  of  his 
dauntless  courage,  he  performed  the  greatest  acluevements 
with  the  slenderest  means.  His  coolness  in  danger  amounted 
to  rashness.  Once,  while  dining  within  range  o£  the 
enemy,  a  shot  scattered  the  brains  of  one  of  his  companions 
on  the  table,  but  he  ordered  a  new  cloth  to  be  laid,  and 
would  not  give  the  enemy  the  satisfaction  of  interfering 
with  his  arrangements.  His  skill  in  diplomacy  was  second 
only  to  his  generalship,  but  it  was  a  diplomacy  ■without 
scruple,  and  his  dissimulation  was  remarkable  even  in  that 
age.  Yet  though  jealousy  preferred,  numerous  charges 
against  him,  there  is  no' reason  to  doubt  his  fidelity  to  his 
ungrateful  master. 

He  found  the  Netherlands  distracted  by  petty  jealousies 
and  party  quarrels,  and  to  take  advantage  of  these  all  hi;* 
skill  in  diplomacy  and  in  the  art  of  delicate  bribery  was 
exerted  to  the  utmost.  In  the  magistracies  of  many  of  tha 
towns  he  created  a  party  favourable  to  the  king,  and  tha 
Walloon  provinces  were  induced  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 
But  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  whicl^ 
was  formed  in  1579  by  the  genius  of  William  the  Silent, 
For  five  years  he  waged  equal  war  with  that  great  prince, 
his  chief  exploits  being  the  taking  of  Maestricht  ani 
Oudenarde.  In  1584  William  was  assassinated.  The  oppois 
tunity  was  not  lost  by  Farnese.  He  offered  most  favour- 
able terms  (except  as  regarded  the  matter  of  religion),  and 
gaiaed  over  Ghent  and  several  other  important  towns.  But 
the  great  town  of  Antwerp  remained  faithful  to  the  union, 
and  against  it  all  his  energies  v.-ere  now  directed.  Tha 
history  of  this  siege  may  be  taken  as  best  displaying  all 
the  many  and  varied  qualities  of  a  great  general  which 
Alexander  Earnese  possessed.  Antwerp  enjoyed  a  natural 
means  of  defence,  of  which  William  of  Orange  had  resolved 
to  take  advantage,  and  which  would  have  .enabled  it  to  bid 
defiance  even  to  the  genius  of  Farnese.  It  was  possible  by 
breaking  down  the  dykes  to  flood  the  country  to  the  veiy 
city  gates.  Sainto  Aldegonde,  the  governor,  persuaded  tho 
magistracy  to  adopt  this  plan ;  but  the  butchers  and  others, 
whose  private  iiiterests  were  threatened,  offered  a  violent 
resistance,  and  the  ^magistrates  yielded  in  fear  of  riots. 
Another  chance  was  afforded  Antwerp,  and  the  magistrates 
were  again  to  blame,  with  far  less  excuse.  Even  after  tha 
siege  commenced,  numerous  ships  continued  to  bring  grain 
into  the  city,  which  might  easily  have  been  stored  with  sup> 
plies  for  a  very  long  period  ;  but  the  magistrates  fixed  tt 
minimum  price,  and  decreed  that  no  corn  should  be  sold 
to  merchants  for  storing  in  granaries,  thus  completely  etop' 
ping  the  invaluable  traffic.  They  did  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  Farnese  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  many 
difficulties  of  the  task,  and  build  a  bridge  across  tha 
Scheldt.  But  his  engineering  skQl  soon  showed  ifeelf 
equal  to  the  achievement ;  and  it  was  now  in  his  power  to 
starve  the  town.  Yet  a  third  chance  was  allowed  to 
Antwerp.  The  ingenious  fireships  of  Gianibelli  were 
launched  against  tho  bridge ;  a  breach  was  effected ;  a 
thousand  Spanish  soldiers  were  destroyed ;  Farnese  him- 
self was  wounded  and  lay  senseless  for  some  time ;  his 
army  was  overwhelmed  with  panic.  The  ships  of  the 
Netherlands  might  have  brought  their  cargoes  of  corn  into 
the  town,  and  a  fatal  blow  might  have  been  struck  against 
the  Spaniards.  But,  through  gross  incompetence,  tha 
Netherlanders  only  learned  their  success  too  late.  Tha 
moment  he  recovered  consciousness,  Farnese  had  set  about 
repairing  the  bridge,  inspiring  his  panic-stricken  followers 
with  his  own  undaunted  resolution  and  energy,  and  careful 
precautions  ■were  taken  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
disaster.  The  only  hope  of  Antwerp  was  to  break  down 
the  dykes,  and,  taking  advantage  of  Farnese's  abseoce. 
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Sainte  Aldegonde  collected  for  the  work  a  strong  and 
resolute  force.  A  fierce  handto-Land  fight  ensued  on  the 
slippery  dykes,  and  the  work  was  going  slowly  forward, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  beginning  to  give  way,  when 
Farnese  himself  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  by  his  own  ex- 
jiloits,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  presence,  entirely  clianged 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  Netherlanders  fought 
reso<utfcly  for  their  homes  and  liberties,  but  at  last  were 
forced  to  retreat,  leaving  the  breach  unmade.  Antwerp 
was  soon  obliged  by  famine  to  capitulate;  Farnese,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  extremity  of  their  distress,  allowing  a  com- 
plete and  universal  amnesty,  and  only  requiring  that  all 
Protestants  should  leave  the  city  within  two  years.  There 
was  one  noteworthy  condition,  cunningly  worded  and 
worthy  of  Italian  diplomacy  :  it  was  provided  that  during 
the  two  years  allowed  the  Protestants  should  not  offer  "  any 
offence"  to  the  ancient  religion.  The  Catholic  magistrates 
whom  Farnese  had  appointed,  and  the  Spanish  garrison 
which  held  the  citadel  he  had  rebuilt,  were,  of  course,  the 
sole  judges  of  what  constituted  such  an  offence. 

The  year  158G  he  employed  in  taking  steps  to  obtain 
the  command  of  the  Meuse  and  Khine.  Grave,  Gelders, 
and  Deventer  ho  gained  by  bribery  and  intrigue,  and 
Neuss,  by  assault.  In  this  year  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Elizabsth,  who  had  sent  an  army  under  Leicester  into 
the  Low  Countries.  These  negotiations  are  the  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  Parma's  principles  of  diplomacy.  So 
perfect  was  his  apparent  frankness  that  even  Elizabeth  and- 
Burleigh,  who  were  well  accustomed  to  double-dealing,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  completely  deceived.  From  tho°  first 
Farnese  had  been  tnld  by  his  master  that  the  negotiations 
were  to  lead  to  nothing ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  just  received  orders  to  invade  England,  he  was 
assuring  the  queen  that  "  really  and  truly  "  nothing  was  in- 
tended against  her  majesty  or  her  kingdom. 

As  time  went  on,  Parma's  position  grew  more  and  more 
difficult.  His  soldiers  died  in  hundreds  from  cold,  huncer, 
and  disease;  money  wa-s^duled  out  to  him  with  the  most 
niggaedly  hand  ;  and  it  required  all  his  influence  to  keep 
down  mutiny.  He  was  constantly  harassed  by  Philip's 
conmiands  to  attempt  the  impossible.  He  had  prepared  a 
fleet  of  transport  boats,  and  the  king  issued  repeated  orders 
that  he,  should  with  these  invade  England,  though  every 
porrwas  blockaded  by  the  ships  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 
Once,  goaded  to  rashness,  he  made  a  mad  attempt  to  break 
through  the  line,  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  he  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Even  after  the  failure  of  the 
Armada,  Philip  still  thought  that  Farnese  with  his  unarmed 
boats  should  do  that  which  the  huge  warships  had  failed  to 
accomplish. 

In  15D0  the  condition  pf  the  Spanish  troops  had  become 
intolerable.  Farnese  could  no  longer  support  them  from 
his  i)rivate  resources ;  his  very  jewels  were  pledged,  and 
the  supplies  from  the  king  did  not  increase  in  regularity 
or  amount.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  but  was  speedily  sup'- 
pressed.  Under  these  difficulties,  Farnese  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  work  of  years,  and  raise' the  siege  of  Paris, 
which  was  surrounded  by  Henry  of  Xavarre.  He  left  the 
Netherlands  on  the  3d  August  1590  with  15,000  troops. 
At  Meaux  he  swore  publicly  in  the  cathedral  that  he  had 
come,  not  to  conquer  France,  but  only  to  assist  the'  Catholic 
cause.  By  the  most  splendid  strategy,  he  outwitted 
Henry,  and  relieved  Paris ;  but  his  troops  being  insufii- 
ciently  supplied,  he  was  compelled  immediately  fo  return  to 
the  Low  Countries,  losing  on  the  march  many  stragglers 
end  wounded,  who  were  killed  by  the  peasantry,  and  leaving 
all  the  positions  he  had  taken  to  be  recaptured  by  Henry. 

Again,  in  1591,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  desperate  con- 
test with  the  genius  of  Prince  Maurice,  sorely  against  his 
Vill-  Farnese  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  engrossing  struggle  j 


and  march  to  relieve  Rouen.  Henry  at  once  cautiously 
raised  the  siege.  In  a  subsequent  engasement  Farnese  was 
wounded  by  a  musket-ball  m  the  arnl  "  Yet  he  defied  pain 
and  fever,  refused  tp  take  the  necessary  rest,  and  was 
carried  in  his  couch  to  the  field.  At  length  Henry  seemed 
to  have  shut  in  the  Spanish  army  safely  in  the  land  of 
Caux,  but  Farnese  found  means  to  escape  across  the  Seine. 
He  spent  a  few  days  in  Paris,  and  then  visited  Spa  to. 
drink  the  waters. 

All  his  splendid  services  had  not  gained  for  him  the  con- 
fidence  of  Philip.  His  enemies  persuaded  the  king  that 
ho  was  only  striving  to  conquer  the  Netherlands  that  hd 
might  obtain  the  eovereignty  for  himself.  Philip's  first 
characteristic  step  Was  to  dispatch  a  letter  expre.ssing  com- 
plete  confidence  end  tender  affection  ;  Farnese  was  then 
politely  requested  to  return  home  to  aid  his  majesty  with 
his  advice.  But  at  the  same  time  the  marquis  of  Cerralbo 
w,is  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  share  his  work  witli  thc- 
Mansfelds,  and  with  orders  to  send  him  home  by  force,  if 
he  refused  tc  obey  the  king's  deceitful  command.  But 
all  trouble  was  spared  the  grateful  monarch.  In  the- 
autumn  of  1592  Alexander  Farnese  prepared  to  invade 
France  for  the  third  time.  His  robust  constrtution  ruined 
by  the  prodigious  labours  he  had  performed,  gouty,  drop- 
sical, fevered  with  his  wounds,  he  was  lifted  into  his 
saddle  .every  day  till  the  very  morning  of  his  death.  On 
the  3d  December  1592,  in  the  town  of  Arras,  he  fainted 
while  undressing  for  bed,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  dead. 
He  was  only  forty-six  years  of  age.  By  his  own  com- 
mand he  w-as  laid  out  in  the  garb  of  a  Capuchin  friar. 
His-  services  were  rewarded  by  a  .pompous  funeral  at 
"Brussels,  at  which  his  Italian  and  Spanish  veterans  fought 
together  for  the  first  place  arn'ong  the  mourners,  and  his- 
statue  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  his  own  capital  of  Parma. 

See  Str.ida,  the  historiographer  of  the  Farnese  family;  Motley,. 
Dutch  republic  and  United  Act/uriands ;  Gachard,  Correstxmdtnci 
(le  Philippi  II. 

FARNESE,  Elizabeth  (1692-1766),  queen  of  Spain,, 
born  on  the  25th  October  1692.  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Odoardo  II.,  prince  of  Parma.  Her  mother  educated  her 
in  strict  seclusion,  but  seclusion  altogether  failed  to  tame 
her  imperious  and  ambitious  tempjer.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  (1714)  she  was  married  by  proxy  at  Parma  to- 
Philip  V,  of  Spain.  The  marriage  was  arranged  by  the 
ItaUan  cardinal  Alberoni,  with  the  concurrence,  it  is  said, 
of  the  king's  mistress,  the  Princess  Orsino.  On  her  arrival 
at  the  borders  of  Spain  Elizabeth  was  met  by  the  princess; 
but  she  received  her  rival  sternly,  and,  perhaps  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  previously  concerted  with  the  king,  at  once 
ordered  her  to  be  removed  from  her  presence  and'  from 
Spain.  Over  the  weak  king  Elizabeih  quickly  obtained  com- 
plete influence.  This  iniiuence  was  exerted  altogether  in. 
support  of  the  policy  of  her  countryman  Alberoni,  one  chief 
aim  of  which  was  to  recover  the  ancient  Italian  possessions- 
of  Spain,  and  w-hich  actually  resulted  in  the  seizure  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily.  So  vigorously  did  she  enter  into 
this  policy  that,  when  the  French  forces  advanced  to  the 
Pyrenees,  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  one  division  of 
the  Spanish  army.  But  Elizabeth's  ambition  was  grievously 
disappointed.  The  Triple  Alliance  thwarted  her  plans,  and 
at  length  in  1720  the  allies  made  the  banishment  of 
Alberoni  a  condition  of  peace.  Sicily  also  had  to  be- 
evacuated.  And  finally,  all  her  entreaties  failed  te  pre- 
vent the  abdication  of  Philip,  who  in  1724  gave  up  the 
throne  to  bis  heir,  and  retired  to  the  palace  of  La  Granja. 
Seven  months  later,  however,  the  death  of  the  young  king 
recalled  him  to  the  throne.  In  1736  Elizabeth  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  favourite  scheme  realized  in  the 
accession  of  her  son  Don  Carlos  (afterwards  Charles  VI  v 
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to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  his  recognition  by 
tlie  Powers  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Elizabeth  survived 
her  husband  twenty  years,  dying  in  1766. 

See  Philip  V.  of  Spain  ;  Spain  ;  Memoircs  pour scrvir &  rkistoin 
<rEsp<ujne  sous  le  Tig^^e  de  Phihjrpe  V.,  by  the  Marquis  de  St 
Philippe,  translated  by  Maudave,  Paris,  1756  ;  Memoirs  (^Elizabeth 
Fariuse,  London,  1746. 

FARNHAM,  a  market-town  of  England,  county  of 
Surrey,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Wey,  10  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Guildford,  and  40  miles  from  London  by  rail.  It  is 
built  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  rising  about  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consists  principally  of  two 
main  streets,  with  a  market-place  at  their  intersection.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  water  from  springs  in  the  neighbouring 
hills,  conveyed  by  pipes  to  a  large  reservoir  in  the  town. 
Farubam  was  formerly  noted  for  it3  cloth  manufacture, 
which  is  now  quiteextinut.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
hops  of  a  very  superior  quality  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 
The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  edifice  in  the  later  Gothic 
style,  and  was  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Waverley  Abbey 
(Toanded  in  11 28),  of  which  some  remains  still  exist  in  the 
vicinity.  A  fine  new  town-hall,  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  was  erected  in  1866.    Population  (1871)4461. 

Famham  was  early  a  place  of  importance,  and  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  from  4th  Edward  II.  to  38th  Henry 
VI.  Farnham  Castle,  on  a  hill  uoith  of  the  town,  now  the  seat 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  first  built  by  Henry  de  Blois, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  brother  of  King  Stephen  ;  but  it  was 
i-azed  by  Henry  III.  It  was  rebuilt  and  garrisoned  for  Charles  I. 
by  Denham,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1642  by  .?ir  W.  Walter ; 
and  having  been  dismantled,  it  was  restored  by  IJr  llorley,  bishop 
of  Winchester.  Cobbett  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Farnham,  aod  his 
remains  are  interred  near  the  main  entrance  of  the  church. 

FARO,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Portugal,  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  Algarve,  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Fermoso  near  its 
mouth,  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Tavira.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  contains  a  cathedial,  a  military  hospital,  a  custom- 
house, an  arsenal,  and  several  convents  and  charitable  estab- 
Ibhments.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  town  is  an  old  castle 
feurronnded  "by  ^  Moorish  fortifications.  The  harbour  is 
email,  but  it  has  a  good  roadstead.  The  exports  are  figs, 
iraisins,  almonds,'  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  wines,  cork, 
iumach,  baskets,  and  anchovies.  Faro  was  burned  by  the 
English  in  1596,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
iquake  in  1755.  The  population  is  about  8000. 
u  FAROE  ISLANDS,  or  Feroe  Islands  (Danish,  Faro- 
ei-ne),  a  group  in  the  North  Sea  belonging  to  Denmark. 
They  are  situated  between  Iceland  and  the  Shetland  Islands, 
about  200  miles  N.W.  of  the  latter,  between  61°  20'  and 
62*  25'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6°  16'  and  7°  40'  W.  long. 
The  total  area  of  the  group  is  510  square  miles,  and  that 
of  the  seventeen  inhabited  islands  490.  The  population  in 
1850  amounted  to  9150,  in  1860  to  8922,  and  in  1874 
to  10,500.  The  principal  islands  are  Stromo  with  2400 
inhabitants,  Ostero  2067,  Siidero  1387,  Vaagb  702,  Sando 
613,  and  Bordb  358.  They  consist  throughout  of  rocks 
and  hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  valleys  or 
ravines ;  but  though  the  hills  rise  abruptly,  there  are  often 
on  their  summits,  or  at  diiTerent  stages  of  their  ascent, 
plains  of  considerable  magnitude.  They  everywhere  present 
to  tha  sea  perpendicular  cliffs,  broken  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms,  affording  at  every  turn,  to  those  who  sail 
along  the  coast,  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  scenery. 
The  highest  peaks  are  Slattaretind  in  Ostero,  and  Skelling- 
fjeld,  Skalingfield,  or  Ben  Scarling  in  Stromo,  which,  ac- 
cording to  barometric  measurement,  rise  respectively  to 
aboat  2890  and  2506  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  are 
generally  trap,  and  eihibit  little  variety  of  composition, 
though  they  present  some  striking  geological  phenomena. 
The  zeolites  and  chalcedonies  of  the  Faroes  have  loi'g  sup- 
plied the  best  specimens  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 
Turf  is  abundant.     Coal  is  found  in  Siidero  and  same  of 


the  other  islands  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  exploitation.  In  1872  an  expedition  was  ^ent  out  by 
the  United  Steamship  Company  (forenede  Dampskibsdskah\ 
to  investigate  the  geology  of  the  coal-fields,  and  ih  187S 
works  were  commenced  at  Trangisvaag  and  Frodebo. 

The  climate  is  foggy,  and  violent  storms  are  frequent 
at  all  seasons.  July  and  August  are  the  only  true  sum- 
mer months,  but  the  winters  are  not  very  severe.  It  seldom: 
freezes  for  more  than  one  month,  and  the  harbours  are 
rarely  ice-bound.  The  only  grain  crop  is  barley  ,  and  ois 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  it  is  fiequently 
reaped  in  a  half  ripe  condition.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very 
backward  state,  the  infield  or  cultivated  land  being  calcu^ 
lated  to  be  to  the  outfield  or  uncultivated  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  sixty.  As  the  plough  is  ill  suited  to  the- 
rugged  and  uneven  surface  of  the  land,  the  ground  is 
usually  turned  up  with  the  spade,  care  being  taken  not 
to  destroy  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Horses  and  cows  are 
few  in  number,  and  the  latter  give  very  little  milk,  in  con- 
sequence probably  of  the  very  coarse  hay  upon  which  they 
are  fed.  Sheep  form  the  chief  richeo  of  the  islanders ; 
some  individuals  having  flocks  of  from  three  to  five  hundred^ 
and  the  total  number  in  the  islands  being  about  80,000. 
They  are  never  housed  eit.l.er  in  summer  or  winter,  and  ia 
severe  seasons  they  suffer  considerably.  The  wool  is  gene- 
rally coarse,  and  is  torn  off  the  animals  in  so  rough  a^ 
manner  as  often  to  lacerate  the  skin.  The  northern  hare.- 
(Lepus  alpmus)  is  pretty  abundant  in  St  ,  no  and  Ostero^, 
having  been  introduced  into  tlie  islands  bout  1840-50. 
Besides  the  ordirary  Norway  rat  there  still  exist  some  few 
representatives  of  the  older  black  rat  {Mus  raitus),  and, 
according  to  popular  accounts,  a  third  species  not  yet 
scientifically  identified.  The  catching  of  the  numerous  sea 
birds  which  build  their  nests  upon  the  face  of  the  cliffa 
forms  an  important  source  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants. 
Sometimes  the  fowler  is  let  down  from  the  top  of  the  cliffy, 
at  other  times  he  climbs  the  rocks,  or,  where  that  is  pos- 
sible, is  pushed  upwards  by  poles  ,made  for  the  purpose. 
The  pufiin'  (Alca  arctica)  is  the  commonest  species,  and. 
the  eider  duck  is  frequently  shot  for  food.  The  cod  fishery- 
is  especially  important, — the  dried  fish  being  exported  to 
Spain  and  France,  the  swim-bladders  made  into  gelatine,, 
and  the  ovaries  prepared  for  the  anchovy  fisher  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Several  Salmonidae  are'  found  in  the  streams 
and  lakes, — among  them  the  charr  (Salmo  salvelinus), 
which  occurs  in  Upper  Bavaria  and  Scotland.  According, 
to  Morch,  there  are  13  species  of  land  and  fresh-watei 
mollusks,  but  not  one  of  them  is  peculiar  to  the  islands. 

The  trade  of  the  Faroe  Islands  was  for  some  time  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  this  monopoly  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the- 
Danish  Government,  but  by  the  law  of  M^eh  21,  1855^ 
all  restrictions  were  removed.  Hosiery,  tallow,  dried  and 
salt  fish,  train-oil,  feathers,  ukins,  and  butter  are  the  chief 
exports.  Thorshavn,  the  chief  town  of  the  islands,  is 
situated  on  the  S.E.  side  of  Stibmd,  upon  a  narrow  tongue 
of  land,  having  creeks  on  each  side,  where  ships  may  be 
safely  moored.  Its  population  is  only  between  600  and 
600  ;  but  it  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  Government  and  eccle- 
siastical officials,  and  has  a  castle,  a  hospital,  and  a  library. 
The  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  roofed  with  birch  bark: 
covered  with  turf,  the  greenness  of  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible at  a  very  short  distance  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
the  surrounding  fields.  The  character  of  the  people  is 
generally  marked  by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  kind- 
ness, and  hospitality.  They  are  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
seem  to  be  kindly  treated  by  the  Danish  Government.  The 
average  duration  of  life,  as  stated  by  Dr  Panum,  is  44f 
years,  while  in  Denmark  it  is  only  36.  - 
.  The  Faroe  Islands  uere.  it  would  appear,  first  .colonized 
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hj  a  certain  Grim  Kamban  iu  the  time  of  Harold  Haar- 
■fager ;  and  Christianity  was  introduced  by  Sigmund  Bres- 
tersoD  at  the  command  of  Olaf  Tryggvason.  They  are  said 
to  derive  their  present  name  from  the  numberof  sheep(/aar); 
in  the  -Middle  Ages  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Fries- 
land,  which  was  corrupted  by  the  Arabian  geographers  into 
Eeslanda.  English  adventurers  gave  great  trouble  to  the 
inhabitants  in  the  16th  century,  and  the  name  of  Magnus 
Heiresen,  a  native  of  Stromo,  who  was  sent  by  Frederick  II. 
to  clear  the  seas,  is  still  celebrated  in  many  a  song  and 
story.  There  was  formerly  a  bishopric  at  Kirkebo,  but  it 
was  abolished  at  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  by 
Christian  UL, -and  the  islands  are  now  ecclesiastically 
dependent  on  the  bishopric  of  Zealand.  The  kingdom  of 
Denmark  retained  possession  of  the  Faroes  at  the  peace  of 
Kiel  in  1815,  though  they  had  originally  belonged  to 
Norway.  The  language  of  the  people  is  a  remnant  of  tlie 
Old  Norse,  but  that  of  the  courts,  churches,  and  schools  is 
the  modem  Danish.  The  statement  that  there  is  no  native 
literature  is  a  mistake :  not  to  speak  of  the  famous  Faerey- 
iiiga  Saga,  which  was  published  by  Rufn  and  Mohnike 
at  Copenhagen  in  1833,  the  botanist  H.  C.  Lyngbye,  who 
yisited  the  islands  for  the  study  of  their  Algas,  brought 
back  and  published  in  1822  a  number  of  the  popular  songs 
about  Sigurd,  and  a  new  treatment  of  the  same  theme 
»ppeared  at  Paderborn  in  1877.   . 

LiUralitre. — Lucas  Jacobson  Debes,  Feroa  Hescrata,  Copenhagen, 
1673  (English  tran.'.lation  by  Slerpin,  Ix)ndon,  1675,  German  by 
Mengcl,  Copenhagen,  1757);  Torfseus,  Comm.  hist,  de  rebus  gcstis 
Faercyinsium,  ibii  1695  ;  Landt,  Bes/crivclse  ovtr  Farocrne,  1800, 
ind  ilacriptians  of  tht  Feroe  Islands,  London,  1810  ;  An  account 
jf  their  geology  and  mineralogy,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  and  Thomas 
Alien,  in  the  Trana.  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  vii. ;  Pauly, 
Topog.  ixm  Ddnnemarcle  dnscMicsslich  Islands  und  der  Fdrikr, 
Altona,  1828  ;  Forchhammer  in  Tht  Transactions  of  the  Danish 
Royal  Society;  R.  Chambers,  Faro  Islands  and  Iceland,  1856; 
K.  Manrer,  "Die  Farber"  in  Weatermann's  Illust.  ifonaisheflcn, 
Brunswick,  1862  ;  A.  J.  Symington,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of 
Faro<  and  Iceland,  London,  1862;  Tennant  in  Journal  qf  ScoUish 
lieUoTol.  Soc.,  1871  ;  Willemoea  Siihm  in  Nature,  1872  ;  G.  A. 
Richter,  "Die  Faroer  und  Thorshavn,"  in  Aus  Allen  Welttheilen, 
1874 ;  Sjurthar  Eraeth,  Die  fdrinsehen  Liedcr  von  Sigurd  sum 
sntenvtai  mil  Einleit.  ic,  Paderborn,  1877.  '^ 

FAEQUHAR,  Qeoegb  (1678-1707),  a  dramatist  of  the 
last  century,  the  successor  in  comedy  of  Wycherley  and  Con- 
greve,  wa.<i  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  in  London- 
derry, Ireland,  in  the  year  1678.  In  his  sisteenth  year  he 
was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop  of  Dromore.  He  was  entered  as  a  sizar  or 
servitor,  a  class  of  poor  scholars,  who  were  compelled  to 
■wear  a  peculiar  dress  and  perform  menial  offices.  These 
are  no  longer  exacted  from  their  successors,  but  Goldsmith, 
sixty  years  after  the  date  of  Farquhar'b  admission,  had  to 
submit  to  the  humiliations  incident  to  the  position  of  a 
8izer  to  sweep  part  of  the  college  courts,  to  carry  up  the 
fellows'  dinner  to  table,  and  to  wait  in  the  hall  till  the 
follows  had  dined.  It  certainly  implied  a  contradiction, 
as  Goldsmith  observed,  for  men  to  be  "  at  once  learning 
the  liberal  arts,  and  at  the  same  time  treated  as  slaves,"  and 
neither  in  the  case  of  Farquhar  nor  of  Goldsmith  was  the 
system  attended  with  favourable  results.  The  former  soon 
broke  away  from  his  studies,  atid  appeared  as  an  actor  on 
the  Dublin  stage.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  person, 
though  with  a  weak  voice,  but  was  timid  and  sensitive,  and 
on  accident  which  happened  to  him  when  he  had  only 
bepn  about  a  twelvomonth.  on  the  boards  made  bim  resolve 
to  quit  the  profession.  V.'hea  performing  the  part  of 
Ooyomar  in  Dryden's  Indian  Emperor  he  had  omitted  to 
exdiange  his  sword  lor  a  foil,  and  in  a  fencing  scene 
■wounded  a  brother  performer  so  severely  that  his  life  was 
deap^red  of.  The  sufferer  recovered,  but  Farquhar  would 
never  again  return  to  the  stage.  The  earl  of  Orrery  gave 
Lim  a  lieutenancy  in  hi?  regiment  then  in  Ireland,  and  as 


a  soldier  Farquhar  is  said  to  have  given  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  conduct,  though  none  are  recorded.  We  have 
two  letters  written  by  him  in  Holland  in  1 700,  but  in  theso 
he  says  nothing  of  military  service.  While  yet  a  minor  he 
appeared  as  a  dramatist.  His  comedy  of  Love  and  a  BoUle 
was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1698,  and  its  success  far 
exceeded  his  expectations.  His  next  comedy,  The  Constant 
Couple  (1700),  was  still  more  favourably  received.  Wilks, 
a  popular  comedian  and  a  special  friend  of  Farquhar's  (they 
had  been  associates  in  Dublin),  by  his  performance  of  the 
part  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair  contributed  very  much  to  the 
success  of  the  play.  "  He  made  the  part,"  says  Farquhar. 
In  the  following  year  the  dramatist  brought  out  a  sequel 
to  it,  entitled  Sir  Harry  Wildair.  Wilks's  acting  was 
again  attractive,  but  like  all  continuations  (that  of  Don 
Quixote  excepted)  the  second  part  was  much  inferior  to  the 
first.  Leigh  Hunt  has  stated  that  Mrs  Oldfield,  like  Wilks, 
performed  to  admiration  in  this  piece,  but  Mrs  Oldfield 
was  not  the  original  heroine  (Lady  Lurewell).  The  part 
was  acted  by  iirs  Verbruggen.  Mrs  Oldfield  performed  in 
the  two  last  and  best  of  Farquhar's  seven  comedies,  and  \a 
said  to  have  taken  to  the  stage  by  his  advice.  She  was  the 
theatrical  idol — the  Mrs  Jordan— of  her  day.  Her  exqui- 
site acting  and  ladylike  carriage  were  the  delight  of  her 
contemporaries,  and  her  beauty,  her  vanity,  and  her  gener- 
osity found  innumerable  eulogists — 

"  Engaging  Oldfield,  who,  with  grace  and  ease 
Could  join  the  arts  to  ruin  and  to  please. '' 

In  1702  Farquhar  published  a  trifling  volume  of  Miscel- 
lanies— poems,  letters,  and  a  discourse  on  comedy.  The 
poems  are  below  mediocrity,  and  the  letters  are  written  in 
that  overstrained  style  of  gallantry  and  smartness  which 
was  then  fashionable  and  considered  witty.  In  one  letter 
he  gives  a  lady  a  picture  of  himself  "drawn  from  the  life." 
His  mind,  he  says,  was  generally  dressed,  like  his  person, 
in  black  ;  he  was  taken  for  an  easy-natured  men  by  bis 
own  ser,  and  an  ill-natured  clown  by  the  ladies ;  strangers 
had  a  worse  opinion  of  him  than  he  deserved,  but  this  was 
recompensed  by  the  opinion  of  his  acquaintance,  which  was 
above  his  desert.  Self-portraiture  is  seldom  faithful,  but 
we  may  conclude  from  Farquhar's  outline,  that  the  young 
dramatist  was  somewhat  grave  and  reserved,  and  wanted 
address  for  general  society.  He  was  liveliest  with  the  pen 
in  his  hand.  The  discourse  on  comedy  is  more  worthy  of 
the  author  than  his  poems  or  letters.  In  it  he  defends  the 
English  disregard  of  the  dramatic  unities.  "  The  rules  of 
English  comedy,"  he  says,  "  don't  lie  in  the  compass  of 
Aristotle  or  his  followers,  but  in  the  pit,  box,  and 
galleries."  In  1703  Farquhar  had  another  comedy  on 
the  stage — The  IncouBtanl,  or  the  way  to  win  him — the 
hint  of  which  he  says,  he  took  from  Fletcher's  Wild  Goose 
Chase,  but  was  charged  ^ith  spoiling  the  original.  The 
poetry  of  Fletcher  certainly  evaporates  when  its  scenes  j»re 
transmuted  into  the  prose  dialogue  of  Farquhar. 

About  this  time  the  dramatist  was  betrayed  into  whot 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  blunder  of  his  life.  A  lady- 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him,  and,  though  penni- 
less like  himself,  contrived  to  circulate  a  report  that  she 
was  possessed  of  a  large  fortune.  Farquhar  snapped  at 
the  gilded  bait.  He  married  the  lady,  and  found  too  late 
that  he  had  been  deceived.  It  is  related,  however,  that  he 
had  the  magnanimity  to  pardon  a  deception  which  must 

1  Pope— Soicr  Advice  from  Horace.  It  waa  to  this  fascinating 
actress  that  the  satirist  alluded  as  the  lady  -who  detested  being  buried 
in  woollen,  and  said  to  her  attendant — 

"  One  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's  dead — 
And— Betty — give  this  cheek  a  little  red. " 
She  was  only  fortysevea  when  she  died,  leaving  all  the  court  aud 
half  the  town  in  tears. 
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iMve  appeared  a  compliment  to  lils  genius,  and  in  truth 
tliere  was  something  to  forgive  on  his  own  part  for  having 
been  so  readily  entrapped  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  love 
iind  the  drama.  Increased  exertion,  however,  was  necessary, 
iind  'n  1701  he  produced  The  Stage  Coach,  a  piece  adapted 
from  the  French  by  Farquhar  in  conjunction  with  Anthony 
ilotteux,  a  clever,  reckless  playwright  and  essayist,  and  re- 
markable as  having,  though  a  Frenchman,  given  the  world 
the  best  English  translation  of  Don  Quixote.  Three  more 
tomedies  proceeded  from  Farquhar  before  his  career  was 
sadly  closed  at  the  age  of  thirty.  The  Twin  Rivals  was 
brought  out  in  1705,  The  Recruiting  Officer  in  1706,  and 
The  Beaux  Stratagem  in  "1707.  The  last  two  are  vastly 
superior  to  Farquhar's  other  plays,  and  are  the  works  by 
•«hich  he  is  now  remembered.  To  relieve  the  poor 
■dramatist  from  his  difBculties,  increased  by  bis  ill-starred 
marriage,  the  duke  of  Ormond  is  said  to  have  advised  him 
to  sell  his  commission  in  the  army  and  pay  his  debts,  his 
grace  promising  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  a  captaincy 
in  his  own  regiment.  Farquhar  sold  his  commission,  but 
the  duke  either  forgot  or  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
Farquhar's  earliest  biographer  ascribes  the  unfortunate 
•counsel  to  a  "  certain  great  courtier,"  who  made  solemn 
assurance  which  he  forgot  to  keep.  The  Beaux  Stratagem. 
was  written  in  six  weeks,  while  death  was  impending  over 
its  author.  Before  he  had  finished  the  second  act  he  knew 
that  he  was  stricken  with  a  mortal  illness,  but  it  was 
Jiecessary  to  persevere  and  to  be  "  consumedly  lively  "  to 
tlie  end.  He  had  received  in  advance  ^30  for  the  copy- 
right from  Lintot  the  bookseller.  The  play  was  brought 
•on  the  <;tage  March  8,  and  Farquhar  lived  to  have  his  third 
night,  and  an  extra  benefit  on  the  29th  of  April,  on  which 
<lay  he  is  said  to  have  died.  He  left  his  two  children  to 
the  care  of  his  friend  Wilks : — "  Dear  Bob,  I  have  nothing  to 
leave  thee  to  perpetu'ite  my  memory  but  two  helpless  girls. 
X,ook  upon  them  sooietimes  and  think  of  him  that  was  to 
the  last  moment  oi  his  life  thine,  George  Faeqdh.^r." 
AVilks  obtained  a  benefit  at  the  theatre  for  the  dramatist's 
Tiidow,  and  the  diughters  had  a  pension  of  £30  a  year, 
■which  one  of  the'n  was  in  receipt  of  so  late  as  176  i.  The 
plots  of  Farquhar's  comedies  are  skilfully  conducted  and 
evolved ;  his  situations  are  well  chosen  (in  these  his  friend 
AVilks's  advice  would  be  useful),  and  his  dialogues  are  full  of 
life  and  split.  To  the  polished  wit  and  brilliancy  of 
<Jongreve  he  has  no  pretension.  His  scenes  are  light  and 
sketchy,  and  his  characters  altogether  on  a  lower  level  than 
Congreve'i,  but  they  were  quite  equal  to  them  in  stage 
«ffect.  Sergeant  Kite,  Scrub,  Archer,  and  Boniface  are 
distinct  original  characters  which  long  charmed  on  the  stage, 
while  the  incidents  with  which  they  are  mixed  up — the  un- 
expected encounters,  adventures,  artifices,  and  disguises  — 
are  irresistibly  comic  and  attractive  in  representation.  Pope 
considered  Farquhar  a  mere  farce  writer,  while  Goldsmith 
(who  evidently  adopted  him  as  a  model)  preferred  him  to 
Congreve.  On  the  stage,  with  good  actors,  he  might  be  so 
preferred,  but  never  in  the  library.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  being  less  designedly  and  elaborately  licentious  than 
Congnjve.  Love  intrigues  then  formed  the  chief  business 
of  the  comic  drama ;  and  in  the  management  of  them  the 
Lomely  domestic  virtues  that  form  the  happiness  and 
•cemect  of  society  were  disregarded  or  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule.  '  It  is  true  that  the  world  of  comedy  was,  as 
argued  by  Charles  Lamb,  ah  artificial  world,  never  perhaps 
regarded  as  real  or  aa  supplying  patterns  of  morals  or 
manners,  but  the  efi'ect  of  such  represfiniations  was  to 
lower  and  corrupt  the  national  taste,  while  the  fact  that  no' 
pursuit  was  then  so  profitable  to  an  author  as  writing  for 
the  stage  was  a'.so  injurious  to  our  imaginative  literature. 
On  this  moral  view  of  the  question,  the  reasoning  of 
3Ia<;auhy  and  the  eloquent  objurgation  of  Thackeray  are  un  ] 


answerable.'  The  artificial  comedy,  or  comedy  of  manners, 
as  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  is  now  "quite 
extinct  on  our  stage,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  has  observed ;  but 
Hunt  is  surely  in  error  in  dating  the  decline  of  English 
comedy  from  the  time  of  Farquhar.  To  say  nothing  pt 
Goldsmith's  two  pliys,  Sheridan's  Rivals  and  School  /or 
Scandal  show  no  declension  in  brilliancy  of  dialogue,  wit, 
or  vivacity,  and  some  of  the  plays  of  Cumberland  and  the* 
Colraans  evince  high  dramatic  talent.  (b.  ca.) 

FARRAGUT,  David  Glascoe  (1801-1870),  firet 
admiral  of  the  United  States  navy,  was  the  son  of  Major 
George  Farragut,  a  Catalan  by  descent,  a  Minorquin  by 
birth,  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  1776,  and,  after 
the  peace,  had  married  a  lady  of  Scotch  family  and  settled 
near  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee  ;  there  Farragut  was  born  on 
the  5th  July  1801.  At  the  early  age  of  nine  he  entered 
the  navy,  under  the  protectiop  of  his  name-father,  Captain 
David  Porter,  with  whom  he  served  in  the  "Essex"  during  her 
cruise  in  the  Atlantic  in  1812,  and  afterwards  in  the  Pacific-, 
until  her  capture  by  the  "  Phcebe,"  in  Valparaiso  Bay, 
on  the  28th  March  1814.  He  afterwards  served  on  board 
the  "  Washington,"  7-1,  carrying  the  broad  pennant  of  Com- 
modore Chauncey  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pursued  his 
professional  and  other  studies  under  the  instruction  of  the 
chaplain,  Mr  Folsom,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  life-long 
friendship.  Folsom  was  appointed  from  the  "  Washington  " 
as  U.S.  consul  at  Tunis,  and  obtained  leave  for  his  pupil 
to  pay  him  a  lengthened  visit,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Turkish. 
Farragut  is  said,  in  his  "later  years,  to  have  spoken  fluently 
aU  the  principal  European  languages  ;  this  is  probably  ao 
exaggeration,  but  with  an  hereditary  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
he  may  have  picked  up  some  French  and  Italian  at  this 
time  ;  until  the  very  end  of  his  career,  it  was  his  only  visit 
to  European  waters.  In  1825  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  whilst  serving  in  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk, 
where  he  continued  till  1832  ;  he  then  served  for  a  com- 
mission on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  was  again  appointed  to 
the  yard  at  Norfolk.  It  is  needless  to  trace  the  ordinary 
routine  of  his  service  step  by  step.  The  officers  of  the  U.S. 
navy  have  one  great  advantage  which  is  wanting  to  our 
own ;  when  on  shore  they  are  not  necessarily  parted  from 
the  service,  but  are  employed  in  their  several  ranks  in  the 
different  dockyards,  escaping  thus  not  only  the  private 
grievance  and  pecuniary  difliculties  of  a  verj-  narrow  half- 
pay,  but  also,  what  from  a  public  point  of  view  is  much 
more  important,  the  loss  of  professional  aptitude,  and  of 
that  skill  which  comes  from  unceasing  practice.  On  the 
8th  September  18-11  Farragut  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander,  and  on  the  14th  September  1855  to  that  of 
captain.  At  this  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  navy  yard, 
Mare  Island,  California,  from  which  post  he  was  recalled 
in  1858,  and  appointed  to  the  "  Brooklyn  "  frigate,  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  held  for  the  next  two  years.  When  the 
war  of  secession  broke  out  in  1861,  he  was  "waiting 
orders "  at  Norfolk.  By  birth  and  marriage  he  was  a 
Southerner,  and  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  counted  on  his 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  them  ;  but  professional  pride,  and 
affection  for  the  flag  under  which  he  had  served  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  held  him  true  to  his  allegiance :  he 
passionately  rejected  the  proposals  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
and  as  it  was  more  than  hinted  to  him  that  his  longer  stay 
in  "Norfolk  might  be  dangerous,  he  hastily  quitted  that 
place,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Government  at  "Wash- 
ington.    These  were  at  once  accepted  ;   he  was  requested 


^  See  Macaulay's  essay  on  the  Comic  Draioatists  of  the  KefomiatioD, 
and  Thackeray's  English  Bumorists.  In  1S40  Leigh  Kuot  pub'iiched 
biographical  and  ciifical  notices  of  Wjcherley,  CongrCTe,  Vanbnjgh, 
xi<1  Farquhar,  pre&jed  to  an  edition  of  their  drareetic  work* — » 
valuable  addition  to  our  dramatic  iiteiature. 
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to  sit  on  the  Naval  Retiring  Board, — a  board  then  specially 
constituted  for  clearing  the  navy  of  unfit  or  disloyal  officers, 
— and  a  few  months  later  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  "  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,"  with  the 
rank  of  flag-officer,  and  ordered  to  proceed  forthwith,  in 
the  "  Hartford,"  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  collect  such  vessels 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  blockade,  to  proceed  up  the 
Mississippi,  to  reduce  the  defences  which  guarded  the  ap 
proaches  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  take  and  hold  the  city.  All 
this  Farragut  executed  to  the  letter,  with  a  skill  and  caution 
that  won  for  him  the  love  of  his.lollowers,  and  with  a  dash 
and  boldness  that  won  fur  him  the  admiration  of  tlie  public, 
and  the  popular  name  of  "Old  Salamander."  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Mississippi  was  forced  on  tlie  2-lth  April  J862, 
and  New  Orleans  surrendered  on  the  2Gth ;  this  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  operations  against  Vicksburg, 
from  which,  however,  Farragut  was  compelled  to  withdraw, 
having  relearnt  the  old  lesson  that  against  heavy  earth- 
works, crowning  hills  of  sufficient  height,  a  purely  naval 
attack  is  unavailing ;  it  was  not  till  the  following  summer, 
and  after  a  long  siege,  that  Vicksburg  surrendered  to  a 
land  force  under  General  Grant.  During  this  time  the 
service  on  the  Mississippi  continued  both  difficult  and 
irksome  ;  nor  until  the  river  was  cleared  could  Farragut 
seriously  plan  operations  against  Mobile,  a  port  to  which 
the  fall  of  New  Orleans  had  given  increased  import- 
ance. Even  then  he  was  long  delayed  by  the  want  of 
monitors  with  which  to  oppose  the  ironclad  vessels  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  the  end  of  July  1864  before  he  was  joined 
by  these  monitors;  and  on  the  5th  August,  undismayed  by 
the  loss  of  his  leading  ship,  the  monitor  "Tecumseh,"  sunk 
by  a  torpedo,  he  forced  the  passage  into  the  bay,  destroyed 
or  captured  the  enemy's  ships,  including  the  ram  "  Ten- 
nessee," bearing  Admiral  Buchanan's  flag,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  forts.  The  town  was  not  occupied  till  the 
following  April,  but  with  the  loss  of  its  harbour  it  ceased 
to  have  any  political  or  strategical  importance.  With  this 
Farragut's  active  service  came  to  an  end ;  for  though  in 
September  1864  he  was  offered  the  command  of  the  force 
intended  for  the  reduction  of  Wilmington,  the  state  of  his 
health,  after  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  the  past  three 
years,  in  a  trying  climate,  compelled  him  to  decline  it  and 
to  ask  to  be  recalled.  He  accordingly  returned  to  New 
York  in  December,  and  was  received  with  the  wildest  dis- 
play of  popular  enthusiasm.  It  was  then  that  the  Govern- 
ment instituted  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  previously 
unknown  in  the  American  service.  Farragut  was  promoted 
to  it,  and  in  July  1866  was  further  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  admiral.  In  1867,  with  his  flag  flying  in  the  "  Franklin," 
he  visited  Europe.  The  appointment  was  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction without  politioal  or  naval  import:  the  "Franklin" 
wis,  to  all  intents,  for  the  time  being,  a  yacht  at  Farragut's 
disposal;  and  her  arrival  in  the  diS'erent  ports  wa.s  the 
signal  for  international  courtesies,  entertainments,  and 
social  gaiety.  She  returned  to  America  in  1868,  and 
Farragut  retired  into  private  life.  Two  )-ears  later,  on  the 
14th  August  1870,  he  died  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
No  biography  of  Farragut,  at  all  fitting  his  great  reputation,  has 
yd  appeared  ;  the  only  one  that  can  be  mentioned,  Li/e  aiid  Kaval 
Career  of  Tia- Admiral  Farragut,  by  the  Kev.  P.  C.  Headley  (1S65), 
nottvithstanding  its  claim  to  be  based  on  personal  information,  is  a 
badly  written  boys'  etory-book,  overloaded  with  childish  and  irre- 
levant matter.  A  better  acconnt  of  his  more  distinguished  services 
is- to  be  found  in  Putnam's  Rebellion  Reeord  (186i-68)  or  Boynton's 
Bistory  of  the  Naty  during  the  Rebellion  (1867).  (J.  K.  L.) 

FARRAKH.4bAD  [Furruckabad],  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  tho  Agra  division,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
lies  between  26°  45'  45"  and  27°  42'  45"  N.  lat.,  and  79° 
W  45"  and  80'  6'  0"  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  BndAon  and  ShAbjahdnpur,  E.  by  Harduf,  S.  by 


Ciwnpur  and  Etawab,  and  W.  by  MAinpurl  and  EtaTi. 
Tho  district  is  a  flat  alluvial  plain  in  the  middle  dudb. 
The  principal  rivers  are — the  Ganges,  which  has  a  course 
of  87  miles  either  bordering  on  or  passing  through 
the  district,  but  is  not  at  all  times  navigable  by  large 
boats  throughout  its  entire  course;  the  Budh  GangA,  which 
enters  the  district  in  its  north-west  corner,  and  falls  into  the- 
Ganges  opposite  the  town  of  Farrakh4had,  after  a  course  of 
45  miles;  the  Kili-nadl  (84  miles),  and  the  Is4n-nadl  (42 
miles),  both  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  the  Arindnadi, 
which,  after  a  course  of  20  miles  in  the  south  of  the  district,, 
passes  into  Cawnpur.  The  census  of  1872  returned  the  ' 
population  at  499,722  males  and  419,026  females, — total, 
918,748,  of  whom  816,733  were  Hindus,  101,538  Ma- 
hometans, and  477  Christians.  The  area  of  the  district  is 
1744  square  miles,  of  which  1021  are  returned  as  under 
cultivation,  and  264  as  cultivable,  but  not  actually  under 
tillage.  The  principal  products  are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  millets, 
pulses,  cotton,  sugarcane,  potatoes,  &c.  The  gram  crops, 
however,  are  insufficient  for  local  wants,  and  grain  is  largely 
imported  from  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand.  The  district  is, 
therefore,  liable  to  famine,  and  it  has  been  severely  visited 
by  this  calamity  five  times  during  the  present  century — in 
1803-4,  1815-16,  1S25-26,  1837-38,  and  in  1868-69. 

The  civil  station  and  principal  town  is  Farrakhibid, 
situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  27°  24' 
N.  lat  and  79'  40'  E.  long. ;  population,  65,441.  The 
other  towns  are — Fathigarh  (Futtehguhr  or  Futtygur), 
civil  and  military  station  on  the  Ganges,  3  miles  east 
of  F'arrakhibid,  population  13,439;  Kanauj,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kili-nadi,  17,903;  Kdimganj,  10,323; 
Shimsdbdd,  8710;  AUahganj,  6246;  Chibramau,  5444. 
Kananj  is  of  great  archaeological  interest  as  being  the 
ancient  Hindu  capital  of  this  part  of  India.  The  ruin» 
of  the  ancient  town  cover  an  area  of  5  square  miles. 
The  only  municipality  in  the  district  is  that  of  Far- 
rakhdbAd-cum-Fathigarh,  with  a  population  of  78,880 ; 
municipal  revenue  iu  1875,  .£8177,  10s. ;  expenditure, 
£766,  6s.  The  total  revenue  of  the  district  in  1876 
was  j£197,229;  the  expenditure  on  civil  administration, 
£43,755.  The  regular  police  force  consisted  of  9J3 
officers  and  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £10,279.  For 
the  education  of  the  people  there  were  320  Government 
and  aided  schools  in  the  district,  attended  by  7507  pupils, 
and  receiving  state  aid  to  the  extent  of  £3416.  For 
medical  relief  four  charitable  dispensaries  are  maintained, 
at  which  789  indoor  and  19,732  outdoor  patients  were 
treated  in  1875.  Farrakh4bAd  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
dbtricts  in  the  dudb,  l^ut  fevers  are  prevalent  during 
August  and  September.  The  average- annual  mean  tem- 
perature is  almost  80°;  the  average  annval  rainfall,  29  4 
inches. 

Of  the  tract  comprising  the  present  district,  the  portion 
lying  north  of  the  KaU-nadi  was  included  within  theja^ir 
or  fief  of  the  Eohilla  nawAb  of  FarrakhibAd,  while  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  formed  part  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  vizir  of  Oudh.  During  the  wars  of  the  middle 
cf  the  last  century,  the  district  frequently  changed  hands, 
at  one  time  being  held  by  the  Robillas,  and  at  another  by 
the  cawAb  vizir.  In  1774,  however,  the  latter,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  completely  defeated  the  Rohillas ; 
and  FarrakhAbAd,  together  with  the  whole  of  Rohilkhand, 
passed  into  his  hands,  and  remained  with  him  till  1801, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company.  In  1801 
the  MarhattAs,  under  Holkar,  ravaged  this  tract,  but  were 
utterly  routed  by  Lord  Lake  at  the  town  of  FarraJiliAbid. 
During  the  mutiny  FarrakhAbAd  shared  the  fate  cf  other 
districts,  and  passed  entirely  out  of  our  hands  for  a  time. 
The  native  troops,  who  had  for  some  time  previou.<<ly 
evinced  a  seditious  spirit,  finally  broke  into  rebellion  on  tht 
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38tR  June  "1857,  and  placed'  the  titular  nawAb  of 
.TarrakhibAd  on  the  throne.  The  English  military  residents 
tok  shelter  in  the  fort,  which -they  ield  until  the  4th  July, 
when,  the  fort  being  undermined,  they  endeavoured  to 
•escape  by  the  ri%-er.  One  boat,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Cawnpur,  but  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Ndnd.  Its 
occupants  ■n-ere  made  prisoners,  and  perished  in  the 
massacre  of  the  10th  July.  The  other  boat  was  stopped  on 
its  progress  down  the  river,  and  all  those  in  it  were  cap- 
tured or  killed,  except  four  who  escaped.  The  prisoners 
were  conveyed  back  to  Fathigarh,  and  murdered  there  by 
thenawAb  on  the  19th  July.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in 
several  engagements,  aud  on  the  3d  January  185S  the 
English  troops  recaptured  Fathigarh  fort ;  but  it  was  not 
till  May  that  order  was  thoroughly  re-established.  Sinco 
then  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  district. 

FAERANT,  Kichard,  composer  of  English  church 
music,  flourished  during  the  IGth  century^  Very  little  is 
known  about  him.  TiUs  gives  1530  as  the  date  of  his 
birth,  but  on  what  authority  does  not  appear.  He  became 
a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  but  resigned  his  post  in  1564  on  being  appointed 
master  of  the  children  of  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  In 
,thi3  capacity  he  presented  a  play  before  the  quetn  at 
Shrovetide  15C8,  and  again  at  Christmas  of  the  same  year, 
receiving  on  each  occasion  the  sum  of  £6,  ISs.  4d.  In 
November  1569  he  was  reinstated  as  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  It  is  stated  by  Hawkins  (History  of  Music, 
vol.  iiL  279)  that  Farrant  was  also  one  of  the  clerks  and 
organists  of  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  that  he 
retained  these  posts  till  his  death.  Many  of  his  composi- 
tions are  printed  in  the  collections  of  Barnard  and  Boyce. 
Among  the  most  admired  of  them  are  a  service  in  G  minor, 
and  the  anthems  "  Call  to  remembrance  "  and  "  Hide  not 
thou  thy  face."  -  It  is  doubtful  whether  Farrant  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  authorship  of  the '  beautiful  anthem 
"Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercies'  sake."  No  copy  of  the 
music  under  his  name  appeared  in  print  till  1800,  although 
it  had  been  earlier  attributed  to  him.  Some  writers  have 
named  John  Hilton,  and  others  Thomas  Tallis,  as  the  com- 
poser. From  entries  in  the  Old  Check  Book  of  the  CJiapel 
■Royal  (recently  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Dr 
:Kimbaalt)  it  appears  that  Farrant  died,  not  in  1585,  as 
Hawkins  states,  but  on  November  30,  1580  or  1581. 

FARS,  or  Faesistan,  a  province  of  Persia,  extending 
along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  conterminous  with  Khusistan, 
Irak,  and  Kirman.  Like  the  provinces  to  the  N.  andS.,  it 
is  divided  in  three  parallel  districts, — the  Dushtistan  Germ- 
sir  or  hot  country,  the  Tengsir  or  land  of  the  passes,  and 
the  Sirhud  or  cold  country.  Its  mountain  ranges  run 
parallel  with  the  coast-line,  and  inclose  a  gtcat  number  of 
valleys,  both  longitudinal  and  transverse.  In  some  of  these 
are  considerable  lakes,  as,  for  example,  the  lake  of  Shiraz, 
and  the  salt  lake  Bakhtagan,  which  is  about  75  miles  long, 
and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Pulwar  or  Kur.  Of  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf  the  most  important 
are  the  Prestaf  in  the  S.  and  the  Sefid  Rud  in  the  N. ,  The 
coast  is  for  the  most  part  steep  and  inaccessible,  but  there 
are  harbours  at  Bushire,  Bender  Kongun,  and  Bender  Ka- 
khiL  As  the  cultivation  of  the  Dushtistan  region  depends 
entirely  on  the  periodical  rains,  years  of  abundance 
alternate  with  years  of  dearth.  Inland  among  the  moun- 
tains there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  pasture  land,  but 
most  of  it  lies  quite  unemployed  by  tho  thinly  scattered 
population.  Grain  of  various  kinds,  dates,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  hemp  are  all  grown  to  some  extent,  and  are 
usually  of  excellent  quality  ;  wine  is  manufactured,  and 
the  silk-worm  reared  ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  attention 
is  given  to  the  weaving  of  cottons,  silks,  woollens,  and 
camel-hair  fabrics.     An   account  of  the  exports  will  be 


found  under  Bush-ire,  vol.  iv.  Shiraz  is  the  capital,  and 
Firusabad,  Darabjird,  and  Bebaban  are  towns  of  some 
importance.  !Most  of  the  villages  are  mere  collections  of 
mud-built  huts,  and  present  a,  very  poverly-strickeu 
appearance,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  splendour  of  tlio 
ancient  cities  of  Shakpur,  Pasargadae,  and  Persepolis,  which. 
lie  within  the  province.  No  satisfactory  estimate  Of  the 
population  can  be  given.  .  "  ' 

FASANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  circondario  and  pro- 
vince of  Bar!,  32  miles  S.  of  Bari,  and  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
the  railway  to  Brindisi.  It  stands  in  a  rich  olive  district, 
and  has  a  good  trade  in  the  produce.  During  summer  the 
plague  of  fliss  is  such  that  the  inhabitants  retire  to  a  bill 
in  the  neighbourhood,  called  La  Selva,  where  there  is  already 
a  considerable  suburb  growing  up.  The  ancient  Egnatia 
stood  in  this  vicinity.     Population  14,800. 

FASTI,  plural  of  the  adjective  fastus,  but  more  com- 
monly used  as  a  substantive,  is  derived,  according  to  Varro, 
Uomfas,  meaning  what  is  binding,  or  allowable,  by  divine 
law,  as  opposed  to  jus,  or  human  law.  I'aslidies  thus  came 
to  mean  tlig  days  on  which  law  business  might  be  transacted 
(see  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  48)  sine  piaculo,  thus  corresponding 
to  our  own  "lawful  days."  Originally  the  fasti  were  a 
kind  of  official  year-book,  or  almanac,  with  dates  and 
directions  for  religious  ceremonies,  court-days,  market-days, 
divisions  of  the  month,  and  the  like.  Festus  Pompeius 
calls  them  tofius  anni  ilescrijitio.  In  later  times  they 
meant  state  records  in  general.  '  The  fasti,  again,  were  of 
two  distinct  kinds — kalendaria,  or  fasti  kalendar'es,  sub' 
divided  into  urhani  and  rnstici,  and  nczi,  fasti  magistrales,. 
or  historici.  Until  314  B.C.  the  lore  of  the  kalendaria 
remained  the  exclusive  and  lucrative  monopoly  of  the 
priesthood  ;  but  in  that  year  Cn.  Flavins,  a  pontifical 
secretary,  introduced  the  custom  of  publishing  in  the  forunj 
tables  containing  the  requisite  information,  besides  brief  re- 
ferences to  victories,  triumphs,  prodigies,  &c.  These  tables 
were  also  called  fasti.  Ovid's  Fasti  have  been  well  described 
as  "  a  poetical  year-bonk  "  illustrating  the  fasti  published 
by  Julius  Caesar  when  he  remodelled  the  Roman  year.  Iii 
the  tables  of  Flavius,  the  letters  F.,  N.,  N.P.,  F.P.,  Q.  Rex 
C.F.,  C,  EN.,  stood  for  fastus,  nefastus,  nefastus  priori 
(in  the  first  half  of  the  day),  fastus  piiore,  quando  rex 
sacrorum  comitiavit  fastvs,  comiliahs,  and  intercisus. 
The  dies  intercisi  were  partly  fasti  and  partly  nefasti. 
Upon  the  cultivators  fewer  feasts,  sacrifices,  ceremonies, 
and  holidays  were  enjoined  than  on  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  ;  and  the  rustic  fasti  contained  little  more  than  the- 
ceremonies  of  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides,  the  fairs,  signs  of 
zodiac,  increase  and  decrease  of  the  days,  the  tutelary  gods- 
of  each  month,  and  certain  directions  for  rustic  labours  to- 
be  performed  each  month.  The  fasti  magistrales  were 
concerned  with  the  several  feasts,  and- everything  relating 
to  the  gods,  religion,  and  the  magistrates;  to  tho  emperors,, 
their  birthday.s,  offices,  days  consecrated  to  them,  with 
feasts  and  ceremonies  established  in  their  honour,  or  for 
their  prosperity.  They  came  to  be  deiiominated  magni, 
by  way  of  distinction  from  the  bare  kalendar,  or  fasti 
kaleiidares.  Of  this  class,  tha fasti  consulares,  for  example, 
were  a  chronicle  or  register  of  time,  in  which  the  several 
years  were  denoted  by  the  respective'  consuls,  with  the 
principal  events  which  happened  during  their  consulates, 
A  famous  specimen  of  the  same  class  are  the  fasti  Capi' 
tolitii,  so  called  because  they  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol 
by  Alexander  Farnesc,  after  their  excavation  from  the 
Roman  forum  in  1547.  They  aro  chiefly  a  nominal  list  of 
statesmen,  victories,  triumphs,  <tc.,  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  death  of  Augustus.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  fasti  of  the  first  class  have  also  been  discovered  ;  .but 
none  of  them  appear  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  Augustus. - 
The  Prsenestine  calendar,  discovered  in  1770,  contains  the 
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)inonths  of  January,   March,  April,  and  December,  and  a 

portion   of   February.     Tlie   tablets   give   an    account  of 

•festivals,  as  also  of  the  triumphs  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
But  some  kinds  of  fasti  included  under  the  second  gene- 
ral head  were,  from  the  very  beginning,  written  for  pub- 
lication.     The    Annates   Pontificum — different   from    the 

.kaUudaria  properly  so  called — were  "  annually  exhibited 
in  public  on  a  white  table,  on  which  the  memorable  events 
of  the  year,  with  special  mention  of  the  prodigies,  were  set 
down  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  Any  one  was 
allowed  to  copy  them  "  (Teuffel's  History).  Like  the  pon- 
tifices,  the  augurs  also  had  their  books,  libri  angurales.  In 
fact,  all  the  state  offices  had  their  fasti  corresponding  in 

•  character'to  the  consular  fasti  named  above. 

For  details  of  fasti  an^l  their  discovery,  see  the  great  work  of 
Foggini,  published  at  Rome  in  1779.  '\NaXl'aBiUioUucaBritannka 
contains  a  long  list  of  references  to  authorities  on  the  subject.     See 

.also  Cruttwell's  History  of  Roinan  LUcraturc,  1877.  An  admirable 
summary  on  fasti,  with  numerous  bibliographical  references,  is 
£ivcn  in  Teulfel's  Gcschichle  dea  Itomischcn  ZitcrcUur,  1870,— trans- 
lated by  Wagner    under  the  title  of  A  History  of  Soman  LUera- 

■  lure,  1871. 

FASTING  (vt;oTevc(v,  jejunare)  is  most  accurately 
defined  as  a  withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and  all  natural 
food  from  the  body  for  a  determined  period.  So  it  is 
defined  by  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  1 6th  homily,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon^  and  of  the 
primitive  church  generally.  In  a  looser  sense  the  word  is 
employed  to  denote  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food 
jnerely ;  and  this  meaning,  which  in  ordinary  usago  is 
jirobably  the  more  prevalent,  seems  also  to  be  at  least 
tolerated  by  the  Church  of  Eugland  when  it  speaks  of 
■"  fast  or  abstinence  days,"  a4  if  fasting  and  abstinence 
-were  synonymous.^  More  vaguely  still,  the  word  is 
^jceasionally  used  as  an  equivalent  for  moral  self-restraint 
generally.  This  secondary  and  metaphorical  sense  {vrjo-rcvuv 
-Ka.K6rqTo%)  occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Empedocles. 

For  the  physiological  aspects  of  the  subject  the  reader 
.-may  consult  the  article  Dietetics  (vol.  vii.  p.  211,  212). 

Fasting  is  of  special  interest  when  considered  as  a  disci- 
pline voluntarily  submitted  to  for  moral  and  religious  ends. 
As  such  it  is  very  widely  diffused.  Its  modes  and  motives 
vary  considerably  according  to  climate,  race,  civilization, 
4ind  other  circumstances  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
-any  religious  system  of  any  description  in  which  it  is 
wholly  unrecognized.'  The  origin  of  the  practice  is  very 
obscure.'  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  has  collected,  from  the 
-accounts  we  have  of  various  savage  tribes  in  widely  separ- 

'  "  The  Fathers  assembled  there  .  .  .  decreed  in  that  council  tli.it 
■every  person,  as  well  in  his  private  as  public  fast,  should  continue  all 
the  day  without  meat  -ind  drink,  till  after  the  evening  prayer.  And 
Avhosoever  did  eat  or  drink  before  the  evening  prayer  was  ended  should 
be  accounted  and  reputed  not  to  consider  the  purity  of  his  fast.  This 
canon  teacheth  so  evidently  bow  fasting  was  used  in  the  primitive 
•church  as  by  words  it  cannot  be  more  plainly  expressed."  Of  Good 
Works  :  and  first,  of  Fasting. 

'  As  indeed  they  are,  etymologically  ;  but,  prior  to  the  Keformation, 
a  conventional  distinction  between  abstineniia  and  jejunium  naturale 
had  long.been  recognized.  "Exceptio  eduliorum  quorundam  portionale 
jejunium  est"  (TertuUian). 

■*  Confucianism  ought  perhaps  to  be  named  as  one.  Zoroastrianisra 
is  frequently  given  as  another,  but  hardly  correctly.  In  the  Liber 
Sad-der  indeed  (Porta  xxv.)  we  read,  "  Cavendum  est  tibi  a  jejunio; 
nam  a  mane  ad  vesperam  nihil  comedere  non  est  bonum  in  religione 
nostra ;"  but  according  to  the  Vkn  de  Chinon  (Lyons,  1671)  the  Parsee 
religion  enjoins,  upon  the  priesthood  at  least,  no  fewer  than  five  yearly 
fasts.  See  Hyde,  Veierum  Persarum  Religio,  p.  449,  648  (ed. 
1700). 

♦  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  prevalent  notion  w.is  that  it  had  its 
•origin  in  paradise.  The  germ  at  least  of  this  idea  is  to  be  Xouud  in 
TertuUian,  who  says:  "  Acceperat  Adam  a  Deo  legem  non  gustandi  de 
•arboro  agnitionis  boni  et  mali,  moriturus  si  gustasset  ;  verura  et  ipso 
■tunc  in  psycliicum  revprsus  .  .  .  facilius  ventvi  quara  Deo  ces-sit, 
■pabulo  potius  quiim  pr.ticcpto  nnnuit,  salutem  gula  vendidit,  mandu- 
:avit  denique  et  peint,  ealvus  alioquin  ii  uni  ai'busculB  jejunare 
i-maiuisset"  (.Dc  Jiy.wnt'ii»c.  3). 


ated  parts  of  the  globe,  a  considerable  body  of  evidence 
tending  to  suggest,  that  it  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
custom  of  providing  refreshments  for  the  dead,  either  by 
actually  feeding  the  corp.se,  or  by  leaving  eatables  and 
drinkables  for  its  use.  The  offerings  to  the  dead  are  often 
made  in  so  lavish  a  manner  as  necessarily  to  involve  the 
survivors  in  temporary  starvation,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to  ruin  himself  by  a  funeral  feast.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  fasting  which  was  at  first  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  such  sacrifice  on  belialf  of  the  dead 
may  eventually  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispens- 
able concomitant  of  all  sacrifice,  and  so  have  survived  as  a 
well-established  usage  long  after  the  original  cause  had 
ceased  to  operate.*  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  explana- 
tion is  sufficient  to  account  satisfactorily  for  all  the  known 
cisea  of  primitive  fasting;  indeed  its  extreme  precariou,- 
nes3  at  once  becomes  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
now  at  least,  it  is  usual  for  religious  fasts  to  precede  rather 
than  to  follow  sacrificial  and  funeral  feasts,  if  observed  at 
all  in  connection  with  these.  Mr  Spencer  himself  (p.  281) 
admits  that  ''  probably  the  practice  arises  in  more  ways 
than  one,"  and  proceeds  to  supplement  the  theory  already 
given  by  another — that  adopted  by  Mr  E.  B.  Tylor — to  the 
effect  that  it  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  primitive  man 
to  bring  on  at  will  certain  abnormal  nervous  conditions 
favourable  to  the  seeing  of  those  visions  and  the  dreaming 
of  those  dreams  which  are  supposed  to  give  the  soul  direct 
access  to  the  objective  realities  of  the  spiritual  world.' 
Probably,  if  we  leave  out  of  sight  the  very  numerous  and 
obvious  cases  in  which  fasting,  originally  the  natural  reflex 
result  of  grief,  fear,  or  other  strong  emotion,  has  come  to 
be  the  usual  conventional  symbol  of  these,  we  shall  find 
that  the  practice  is  generally  resorted  to,  either  as  a  means 
of  somehow  exalting  the  higher  faculties  at  the  expense  ol 
the  lower,  or  as  an  act  of  homage  to  some  object  of  wor- 
ship. The  axiom  of  the  Amazulu  that  "  the  continually 
stuffed  body  cannot  see  secret  things "  meets  even  now 
with  pretty  general  acceptance  ;  and  if  the  notion  that  it 
is  precisely  the  food  which  the  worshipper  foregoes  that 
makes  the  deity  more  vigorous  to  do  battle  for  his  human 
friend  be  confined  only  to  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  savages, 
the  general  proposition  that  "fasting  is  a  work  of  reverence 
toward  God  "  may  be  said  to  be  an  article  of  the  Catholic 
faith  .7 

Although  fasting  as  a  religious  rite  is  to  be  met  with 
almost  everywhere,  there  are  comparatively  few  religions, 
and  those  only  of  the  more  developed  kind,  which  appoint 
definite  public  fasts, ,  and  make  them  binding  at  fixed' 
seasons  upon  all  the  faithful.  Brahman  ism,  for  example, 
does  not  appear  to  enforce  any  stated  fast  upon  the  laity.' 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  fasting  seems  to  have  been 
associated  with  many  religious  festivals,  notably  with  that 
of  Isis  (Herod.  iL  40),  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  so  far  as 
the  common  people  were  concerned,  the  observance  of  these 
festivals  (which  were  purely  local)  waa  compulsory.  The 
v-qarda.  on  the  third  day  of  the  Thfesthophoria  at  Athens 
waa  observed  only  by  the  women  attending  the  festival 
(who  were  permitted  to  eat  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey).     It  is  doubtful  whether   the  fast  mentioned  by 

»  Principles  of  Sociology,  i.  t>.  170,  284,  285.  Compare  the  passage 
in  the  appendix  from  Hanusch,  Siavischer  Mylhus,  p.  408. 

•  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociology,  i.  250,  &c.;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primilitt 
Culture,  i.  277,  402  ;   ii.  372,  &c. 

'  Hooker,  E.  P.,  v.  72.  In  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Larger 
Catechism  fasting  is  mentioned  among  the  dutiea  required  by  the 
sbcond  commandment.  '' 

"  Tlie  Brahmaiis  themselves  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  full  moon 
and  the  eleventh  day  after  the  n«w  "  abstain  for  siity  hours  from 
every  kind  of  sustenance ;"  and  soma  have  a  special  fast  every  Monday 
in  Notcmbcr.     See  Picart,  Th'  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Bra- 
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Livy  (xsxvi.  37)  was  intended  to  be  general  or  sacerdotal 
merely. 

Jetcish  Fasts. — While  remarkable  for  the  cheerful,  non- 
ascetic  character  of  their  worship,  the  Jews  were  no  less 
distinguished  from  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  by  their 
annual  solemn  fast  appointed  to  be  observed  on  the  10th 
day  of  the  7th  month  (Tisri),  the  penalty  of  disobodience 
being  death.  The  rules,  as  kid  down  in  Lev.  xvi.  29-3-t, 
xxiii.  27-32,  and  Nunil).  sxix.  7-11,  include  a  special  in- 
junction of  strict  abstinence  ("ye  shall  afflict  your  souls"") 
from  evening  to  evening.  This  fast  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  chief  feast  of  the  year.  Before  that  feast 
.  could  be  entered  upon,  the  sins  of  the  people  had  to  be 
confessed  and  (sacramentally)  expiated.  The  fast  was  a 
suitable  concomitant  of  that  contrition  which  befitted  the 
occasion.  The  practice  of  stated  fasting  was  not  in  any  other 
case  enjoined  by  the  law  ;  and  it  is  generally  understood 
to  have  been  forbidden  on  Sabbath.-  At  tlie  same  time, 
private  and  occasional  fasting,  being  regarded  as  a  natural 
and  legitimate  instinct,  was  regulated  rather  than  repressed. 
The  only  other  provision  about  fasting  in  t!ie  Pentateuch  is 
of  a  regulative  nature,  Numb.  sxx.  H  (13),  to  the  eSect 
tliat  a  vow  made  by  a  woman  "  to  afflict  the  soul " 
may  iu  certain  circumstances  be  cancelled  by  her  hus- 
band. 

The  history  of  Israel  from  Moses  to  Ezra  furnishes  a 
large  number  of  instances  in  which  the  fasting  instinct  was 
obeyed  both  publicly  and  privately,  locally  and  nationally, 
under  the  influence  of  sorrow,  or  fear,  or  passionate  desire. 
See,  for  example,  Judg.  xx.  26 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  6  (where  the 
national  fast  was  conjoined  with  the  ceremony  of  pou  ring  out 
water  before  the  Lord) ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  6,  9  ;  and  2  Sam.  xii. 
16.'  Sometimes  the  observance  of  such  fasts  extended 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  during  which,  of  course, 
the  stricter  jejunium  was  conjoined  with  ohstinentia  (Dan. 
X.  2).  Sometimes  they  lasted  only  for  a'  day.  In  Jonah. 
iii.  6,  7,  we  have  an  illustrative  example  of  the  rigour  with 
which  a  strict  fast  might  be  observed ;  and  such  passages 
as  Joel  ii.  and  Isa.  Iviii.  5  enable  us  to  picture  with  some 
vividness  the  outward  accompaniments  of  a  Jewish  fast 
day  before  the  exile. 

During  the  exile  many  occasional  fasts  were  doubtless 
observed  by  the  scattered  communities,  in  sorrowful 
commemoration  of  the  various  sad  events  which  had  issued 
in  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Of  these,  four 
appear  to  have  passed  into  general  use — the  fasts  of  the 
10th,  4th,  5th,  and  7th  months — commemorating  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  capture  of  the  city, 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  assassination  of  Gedaliah. 
As  time  rolled  on  they  became  invested  with  increasing 
sanctity  ;  and  though  the  prophet  Zechariah,  when  con- 
sulted about  them  at  the  close  of  the  exile  (Zech.  viiL  19), 
had  by  no  means  encouraged  the  observance  of  them,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
considered  an  achievement  of  suflacient  importance  to 
warrant  their  discontinuance.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 

'  CP^  l3  here  to  be  taken  as  substantially  equivalent  to  "  desire," 
"  appetite." 

•  See  Judith  viii.  6.  "  And  yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  they 
(the  Jews)  did  not  always  fast  upon  Sabbath,"  says  Hooker  {E.  P.,  v. 
72,  7),  who  gives  a  curious  array  of  evidence  pointing  in  this  direction. 
He  even  makes  use  of  Neh.  viii.  9-12,  which  might  be  thought  to  tel! 
the  other  way.  Justinian's  phrase  "Sabbata  Judcecnira  a  Mose  in 
omnt  fflvura  jejunio  dicata "  (1.  zxxvi.  c.  2 ;  conip.  Suetonius  in 
Octav.  c.  76)  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  day  of  atone- 
ILent  is  called  Sabbat  SabbatOn  ("  a  perfect  Sabbath '.'). 

There  is,  as  Gr&{  (Gesch,  SUcherdes  A,  T.,  p.  41)  has  pointed  out, 
no  direct  evidence  that  the  fast  on  the  10th  of  the  7th  month  w,i3  ever 
observed  before  the  e-^ile.  But  the  inference  which  he  draws  from-  this 
silence  of  the  historical  books  is  manifestly  a  precarious  one  at  best. 
Bleek  calls  Lev.  xvi.  '*ein  deutliches  Beispiel  Mosaischer  Abfassung '* 
( Einlcicjin^t  p.  51.  ed.  1S7SJ. 


Ezekiel's  prophetic  legislation  contains  no  reference  to  any 
fast  day;  the  book  of  Esther  (ix.  31).  on  the  otlier  hand, 
records  tlie  institution  of  a  new  fast  on  the  13th  of  the 
12th  month. 

In  the  post-exile  period  private  fasting  was  much 
practised  by  the  pious,  and  encouraged  by  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  time  (see  Judith  viii.  6  ;  Tob.  xii.  8,  and 
context;  Sirach  xxxiv.  26;  Luke  ii.  37,  and  x\iii.  12). 
The  last  reference  contains  an  allusion  to  the  weekly  fasts, 
which  were  observed  on  the  2d  and  5th  days  of  each  week, 
in  commemoration,  it  was  said,  of  the  ascent  aud  descent 
of  Moses  at  Sinai.  The  real  origin  of  these  fasts  aud  thor 
date  of  their  introduction  are  alike  uncertain  ;  it  is  mani- 
fest, however,  that  the  observance  of  thcra  was  voluntary,, 
and  never  made  a  matter  of  universal  obligation.  It  is. 
probable  that  the  Sadducees,  if  not  also  the  Essene.s,  wholly 
neglected  them.  The  second  book  {Seder  Afoed)  of  the 
Mishna  contains  two  tractates  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
fasting.  One  (Yoma,  "the  day")  deals  exclusively  with 
the  rites  which  were  to  be  observed  on  the  great  day  of 
expiation  or  atonement;  the  other  {Taanith,  "fast")  is 
devoted  to  the  other  fasts,  and  deals  especially  with  the 
manner  in  which  occasional  fasting  is  to  be  gone  about  if 
no  rain  shall  have  fallen  on  or  before  the  17th  day  of 
Marcheschwan.  It  is  enacted  that  in  such  a  'ca.se  the 
rabbis  shall  begin  with  a  light  fast  of  three  d.nys  (Monday, 
Thursday,  Monday),  i.e.,  a  fast  during  which  it  is  lawful  to. 
work,  and  also  to  wash  and  anoint  the  person.  Then,  uv 
the  event  of  a  continued  drought,  fasts  of  increasing- 
intensity  are  ordered ;  and  as  a  last  resort  the  ark  is  to  ba- 
brought  into  the  street  and  sprinkled  with  ashes,  the  heada 
of  the  Nasi  and  Ab-beth-din  being  at  the  same  tinis 
similarly  sprinkled.''  In  no  case  was  any  fast  to  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  new-moon  or  other  fixed  festival.  Another 
institution  treated  with  considerable  fulness  in  the  treatiso 
Taanith  is  that  of  the  noVQ  *K'3X  {viri  stationis),  who  arQ 
represented  as  liaving  been  laymen  Eeverally  representing 
the  twenty-four  classes  or  families  into  which  the  whol^ 
commonwealth  of  the  laity  was  divided.  They  used  td 
attend  the  temple  iti  rotation,  and  be  present  at  the 
sacrifices ;  and  iW  this  duty  fell  to  each  in  his  turn,  the 
men  of  tlie  class  or  family,  which  he  represented  were 
expected  in  their  several  cities  and  places  of  abode  to 
engage  themselves  in  religious  exercises,  and  especially  ii\ 
fasting.  The  suggestion  will  readily  occur  that  here  may- 
be the  origin  of  the  Christian  stationes.  But  neither. 
TertuUian  nor  any  other  of  the  fathers  seems  to  have  been, 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  institution  among  the. 
Jews;  and  very  probably  the  story  about  it  may  have, 
been  a  comparatively  late  invention.  It  ought  to  be  borne, 
in  mind  that  the  Aramaic  portion  of  the  Meyillalh  Taanith. 
(a  document  considerably  older  than  the  treatises  in  the. 
Mishna)  gives  a  catalogue  only  of  the  days  on  which  fast-, 
ing  was  forbidden.  The  Hebrew  part  (commented  on  by 
Mairaonides)  in  which  numerous  fasts  are  recommended, 
is  of  considerably  later  date.  See  Reland,  Antiq.  Ilebr., 
p.  iv.  c.  10  ;   Derenbourg,  Hist,  de  Palestine,  p.  439. 

Practice  of  the  Early  Christian  Church. — Jesus  himself 
did  not  inculcate  asceticism  in  His  teaching,  and  the 
absence  of  that  distinctive  element  from  His  practice  was 
sometimes  a  subject  of  hostile  remark  (Matt.  xi.  19).  We 
read,  indeed,  that  on  one  occasion  He  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights ;  but  the  expression,  which  is  an  obscure  one, 
possibly  means  nothing  more  than  that  He  endured  the. 
privations  ordinarily  involved  in  a  stay  in  the  wilderness. 
While  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  observed  the 
one  great  national  fast  prescribed  in  the  written  law  of 

*  The  allusion  to  the  ark  warns  us  to  be  cautious  in  assuming  the^ 
laws  of  tlie  Jlishiia  to  h.ive  been  ever  in  force. 
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Moses,  we  luve  express  notice  that  neither  He  nor  His 
disciples  were  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  other  fasts 
which  custom  and  tradition  had  established.  See  Jfark 
ii.  18,  where  the  correct  reading  appears  to  te — ^^"  The 
disciples  of  John,  and  the  Pharisees,  were  fasting"  (some 
customary  fast).  He  never  formally  forbade  fasting,  but 
neither  did  He  ever  enjoin  it.  "He  assumed  that,  in  certain 
circumstances  of  sorrow  and  need,  the  fasting  instinct  would 
sometimes  be  felt  by  the  community  and  the  individjjal ; 
what  He  was  chiefly  concerned  about  was  to  warn  His 
followers  against  the  mistaken  aims  which  His  contempor- 
aries were  so  apt  to  contemplate  in  their  fasting  (Matt.  vi. 
16-18).  In  one  passage,  indeed,  He  has  been  understood  as 
practically  commanding  resort  to  the  practice  in  certain 
circumstances.  It  ought  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Matt. 
JcviL  21  is  probably  spurious  ;  and  that  in  Mark  ix.  20  the 
words  "and  fasting"  are  omitted  by  Westcott  and  Hort  as 
well  as  by  Tischendorf  on  the  evidence  of  the  Cod. 
Sinaiticus  (first  hand)  and  Cod.  Vaticanus.'  The  refer- 
ence to  "  the  fast"  in  Acts  xxvii.  9  has  generally  been  held 
to  indicate  that  the  apostles  continued  to  observe  the  yearly 
Jewish  fast.  But  this  inference  is  by  no  means  a  -acessary 
•one.  According  to  Acts  xiii.  2,  3,  xiv.  23,  they  conjoined 
fasting  with  prayer  at  ordinations,  and  doubtless  also  on 
some  other  solemn  occasions ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
liberty  of  the  Christian  "  in  respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath"  was  strongly  insisted  on,  by 
one  of  them  at  least,  who  declared  that  meat  whether  taken 
or  abstained  from  commendeth  not  to  God  (Col.  ii.  16-23; 
1  Cor.  »iii.  8;  Rom  xiv.  14-22;  1  Tim.  iv.  3-5).  The  fast- 
ings to  which  the  apostle  Paul  alludes  in  2  Cor.  vi.  5,  xi.  27, 
were  rather  of  the  nature  of  inevitable  hardships  cheerfully 
endured  in  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  calluig.  The  words 
which  appear  to  encourage  fasting  in  I  Cor.  vii.  5  are  absent 
from  all  the  oldest  manuscripts  aud  aro  now  omitted  by 
all  critics  ;2  and  on  the  whole  the  precept  and  practice  of 
the  New  Testament,  while  recognizing  the  propriety  of 
■occasional  and  extraordinary  fasts,  seem  to  be  decidedly, 
hostile  to  the  imposition  of  any  of  a  stated,  obligatory,  and 
general  kind. 

The  usage  of  the  Christian  church  during  the  earlier 
■centuries  was  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters, 
influenced  by  traditional  Jewish  feeling,  and  by  the  force 
of  old  habit,  eiuite  as  much  as  by  any  direct  apostolic 
^authority  or  supposed  divine  command.  Habitual  tem- 
perance was  of  course  in  all  cases  regarded  as  an  absolute 
duty;  and  "tlie  bridegroom"  being  absent,  the  present 
life  was  regarded  as  being  in  a  sense  one  continual  "  fast." 
Fasting  in  the  stricter  sense  was  not  unkuown  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  did  not  at  first  occupy  nearly  so  prcminent 
a  place  in  Christian  ritual  as  that  to  which  it  afterwards 
ftttained.  There  are  early  traces  of  the  customary  observ- 
,  ance  of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts — the  diei  slatio- 
Hitm  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom..,  vii.  877),  and  also  of  a 
"  quadragesimal "  fast  before  Easter.  But  the  very  passage 
which  proves  the  early  origin  of  "  quadragesima,"  conclu- 
sively shows  how  uncertain  it  was  in  its  character,  and  how 
unlike  the  Catholic  "  Lent."  Irenceus,  quoted  byEusebius 
(v.  24),  informs  us  with  reference  to  the  customary  yearly 
celebration  of  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
that  disputes  prevailed  not  only  with  respect  to  the  day,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  fasting  in  connexion 
with  it  "  For  some  think  that  they  ought  to  fast  only  one 
day,  some  two,  some  more  days;  some  compute  their  day  as 


'  The  idea,  however,  is  found  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  ix.  9. 
Compare  TertuUian  Be  Jejuniis,  c.  8.  "  Docuit  etiim  adversu^i  diriora 
dicraoma  jejuuiis  praeliandura." 

'  On  the  manuscinit  evidence  tlie  words  "  I  was  fasting,"  in  Acts  X. 
SO,  must  also  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  They  are  rejected  by  Lach- 
mann,  Treselle.^  ai;d  Ti£ciieiubrf_ 


consisting  ot furl;/  hours  night  and  day;  and  this  diversity 
existing  among  those  that  observe  it  is  not  a  matter  that 
lias  just  sprung  uj)  in  our  times,  but  long  ago  among  those 
before  us."  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  apostles  had 
legislated  on  the  matter,  but  the  general  and  natural  feel- 
ing tliat  the  anniversaries  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  ought  to  be  celebrated  by  Cliristians  took 
expression  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  the  differing 
tastes  of  individuals.  No  other  stated  fasts,  besides  those' 
already  mentioned,  can  be  adduced  from  the  time  beforei 
Irenoeus  ;  but  there  was  also  a  tendency— not  unnatural  in 
itself,  and  already  sanctioned  by  Jewish  practice — to  fast' 
by  way  of  preparation  for  any  season  of  pocuhar  privilege 
Thus,  according  to  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.,\\.  i)3),  catechumens 
were  accustomed  to  fast  before  baptism,  and  the  church 
fasted  with  them.  To  the  same  feeling  the  quadragesimal 
fast  which  (as  already  stated)  preceded  the  joyful  feast  of 
the  resurrection,  is  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  attributed.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  TertuUiau  it  was  also  usual  for  com- 
municants to  prepari  themselves  by  fasting  for  receiving 
the  eucharist.  But  that  Christian  fasts  had  not  yet  attained 
to  the  exaggerated  importance  which  they  afterwards 
assumed  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  well-known  Shepherd oj 
Hennas  (lib.  iiL  sim.  v.),  where  it  is  declared  that  "  with 
merely  outward  fasting  nothing  is  done  for  true  virtue ;" 
the  believer  is  exhorted  chiefly  to  abstain  from  evil  and 
seek  to  cleanse  himself  from  feelings  of  covetousness,  aud 
impurity,  and  revenge  :  "  on  the  day  that  thou  fastest  con- 
tent thyself  with  bread,  vegetables,  and  water,  and  thank 
God  for  these.  But  reckon  up  on  this  day  what  thy  meal 
would  otherwise  have  cost  thee,  and  give  the  amount  that 
it  comes  to  to  some  poor  widow  or  orphan,  or  to  the  poor." 
The  right  of  bishops  to  ordain  special  fasts,  "ex  aliqua  sol- 
licitudinis  ecclesiasticae  causa"  (TertuUian),  was  also  re- 
cognized. 

Later  Practice  of  the  Church. — According  to  an  expres- 
sion preserved  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.,  v.  18),  Montanus  was 
the  first  to  give  laws  (to  the  church)  on  fasting.  Such 
language,  though  rhetorical  in  form,  is  substantially  correct. 
The  treatise  of  TertuUian, — Coucerning  Fasting:  against 
the  Carnal, — written  as  it  was  under  Montanistic  influence, 
is  doubly  interesting,  first  as  showing  how  free  the  practice 
of  the  church  down  to  that  time  had  been,  and  then 
as  foreshadowing  the  burdensome  legislation  which  was 
destined  to  succeed.  In  that  treatise  (e.  15)  he  approves 
indeed  of  the  church  practice  of  not  fasting  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  (as  elsewhere,  De  Corona,  c.  3,  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  in  the  other  practice  of  observing 
the  entire  period  between  East3r  and  Pentecost  as  a  season 
of  joy);  but  otherwise  he  evinces  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  iudifl'erence  of  the  church  as  to  the  number, 
duration,  and  severity  of  her  fasts.'  The  church  thus 
came  to  be  more  and  more  involved  in  discussions  as  to  the 
number  of  days  to  be  observed,  especially  in  "  Lent,"  as 
fast  days,  as  to  the  hour  at  which  a  fast  ought  to  terminate 
(whether  at  the  3d  or  at  the  9th  hour),  as  to  the  rigour 
with  which  each  fast  ought  to  be  observed  (whether  by 
abstinence  from  flesh  merely,  ahslinentia,  or  by  abstinence 
from  lacticiuia,  xerophagia,  or  by'literal  jejunivm),  and  as 
to  the  penalties  by  which  the  laws  of  fasting  ought  to  be 
enforced.  Almost  a  century,  however,  elapsed  between  the 
composition  of  the  treatise  of  TertuUian  (ciV.  212)  and  the 
first  recorded  instances  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  the 
subject.     These  while  far  from  indicating  that  the  church 

*  Quinam  isti  (adversarii)  siiit,  seinei  nomiuabo:  cxteriores  et 
interiores  botuli  psychicorum  .  .  .  Arguunt  dos  quod  jejunia  propria 
cuatodiayius,  quod  stationes  plerumquc  in  vcspcram  producamus,  quod 
cti.im  xerophar/ias  observemus,  siccantos  cibura  ab  omni  camo  et  onini 
jurulentU  ct  uvidioribus  quibusque  pomis,  nee  quid  vincsitatia  vel 
edamus  vel  potemus  ;  lavacri  quoqne  abslinentiam  corgruentcm  aridvi 
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had  attaineii  unanimity  on  the  points  at  issue,  show 
progress  in  the  direction  of  the  later  practice  of  Catholicism. 
About  the  year  306  the  synod  of  lUiberis  in  its  2Gih  canon 
decided  in  favour  of  the  observance  of  the  Saturday  fast.' 
The  council  of  Ancyra  in  314,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it 
necessary  to  legislate  in  a  somewhat  different  direction, — 
by  its  litli  canon  enjoining  its  priests  and  clerks  at  least 
to  taste  meat  at  the  love  feasts-  Tlie  synod  of  Laodicea 
framed  several  rules  with  regard  to  the  observance  of 
"  Lent,"  such  as  that  "  during  Lent  the  bread  ihall  not 
be  ofl'ered  except  on  Gaturday  end  Sunday  "  (cau.  49), 
that  "  the  fast  shall  not  be  relaxed  on  the  Thursday  of  the 
last  week  of  Lent,  thus  dishonouring  the  whole  season  ;  but 
the  fast  shall  be  kept  throughout  the  whole  period  "  (can. 
50),  that  "  daring  the  fast  no  feasts  of  the  martyrs  shall  bo 
celebrated"  (can.  51),  and  that  "no  wedding  or  birthday 
feasts  shall  be  celebrated  during  Lent "  (can.  52).  The 
«ynod  of  Hippo  (393  a.d.)  enacted  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  should  always  be  taken  fasting,  except  on  the 
Thursday  before  Easter.  Protests  in  favour  of  freedom 
•were  occasionally  raised,  not  always  in  a  very  wise  manner, 
or  on  very  wise  grounds,  by  various  individuals  such  as 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste  (c.  350),  Aerius  of  Pontus  (c  375), 
and  Jovinian,  a  Roman  monk  (c.  388).  Of  the  Eustathians, 
for  example  (whose  connection  v/itli  Eustathius  can  hardly 
be  doubted),  the  complaint  was  made  that  "  they  fast  on 
Sundays,  but  eat  on  the  fast-days  of  the  church."  They 
were  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Gingra  in  Paphlagonia 
(cir.  860)  in  the  following  canons  : — Cau.  19,  "  If  any  one 
fast  on  Sunday,  let  him  be  anathema."^  Can.  20,  "If  any 
one  do  not  keep  the  fasts  universally  commanded  and 
observed  by  the  whole  church,  let  him  be  anathema." 
Jovinian  was  very  moderate.  He  "  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  hurried  on  by  an  inconsiderate  zeal  to  condemn 
fasting,  the  life  of  celibacy,  monachism,  considered  purely 

in  themselves He  merely 'sought  to  show  that 

men  were  wrong  in  recommending  so  highly  and  indis- 
•criminately  the  life  of  celibacy  and  lasting,  though  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  both  under  certain  circumstances  might 
be  good  and  useful"  (Xeander).  He  was  nevertheless 
condemned  (390)  both  by  Pope  Siricias  at  a  synod  in 
Rome,  and  by  Ambrose  at  another  in  Milan.  The  views 
of  Aerius,  according  to  the  representations  of  hia  bitter 
opponent  Epiphanius  (ffcer.  75,  "  Adv.  Aerium"),  seem  on 
this  head  at  least,  though  unpopular,  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  great  wisdom  and  sobriety  He  dfd  not  condemn 
fasting  altogether,  but  thought  that  i:  ought  to  be  resorted 
to  in  the  spirit  of  gospel  freedom  according  as  each  occasion 
should  arise.  He  found  fault  with  '.he  church  for  having 
substituted  for  Christian  liberty  a  yoke  of  Jewish  bondage.* 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centuiy  we  find 
Socrates  (439)  enumerating  (H.  £.,  v.  22)  a  long  catalogue 
of  the  different  fasting  practices  of  the  church.  The 
Romans   fasted  three  weeks   coatinuously   before   Easter 

*  The  language  of  the  canon  is  ambitious  ;  but  this  interpretation 
seenis  to  be  preferable,  especially  in  view  of  canon  23,  which  enacts  that 
jejuni!  superpositiones  are  to  be  observed  in  all  months  except  July  and 
August     See  Hefele,  Councih,  i.  148  (Engl.  trs.). 

'  Compare  the  52d  [olst]  of  the  Apostolical  canons.  "If  any  bishop 
or  presbyter  or  deacon,  or  indoed  any  one  of  the  sacerdotal  catalogue, 
abstains  from  flesh  and  wine,  not  for  his  own  exercise  but  out  of  hatred 
of  the  things,  forgetting  that  all  things  were  very  good  .  .  .  either  let 
him  reform,  or  let  him  be  deprived  and  be  cast  out  of  the  church.  So 
also  a  layman."  To  this  particular  canon  Hefele  is  disposed  to  assign 
a  very  early  date. 

'  Compare  canon  61  of  the  (supposed)  fotirth  sj-nod  of  Carthage  : 
"  Hewho  fasts  on  Sunday  is  not  accounted  a  Catholic  "  ( Hefele,  ii.  415). 

♦  Priscillian,  whose  widesprrjjd  heresy  evoked  from  the  ejTiod  of 
Saiagossa  (41S)  the  canon,  "  No  one  shal'  fast  on  Sunday,  nor  may 
any  one  absent  himself  from  church  durng  f.ent  and  hold  a  fes- 
tival of  his  own,"  appears,  on  the  question  of  fasting,  not  to  have  dif- 
fered from  the  Encratites  aud  various  other  sectj  of  Manicheaii  tendency 
<c.  4061.   , 


(Saturdaj-s  and  Sundays  escspted).  In  Dlyria,  Achaia, 
and  Ale.xandria  the  quadragesimal  fast  lasted  six  weeks. 
Others  (the  Constant  iuopolitans)  began  their  fasts  seven 
weeks  before  Easter,  but  fasted  only  on  alternate  weeks, 
five  days  at  a  tune.  Corresponding  differences  as  to  the 
manner  of  abstinence  occurred.  Some  abstained  from  all 
living  creatures ;  otliei^  ate  fish  ;  others  fish  and  fowl 
Some  abstained  from  eggs  and  fruit ;  some  confined  them- 
selves to  bread  ;  some  would  not  take  even  that.  Some 
fasted  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  aud  then  took  whatever 
they  pleased.  "  Other  nations,"  adds  the  historian, 
"  observe  other  customs  in  they:  fasts,  aud  that  for  various 
reasons.  And  since  no  one  can  show  any  written  rule 
abort  this,  it  is  plain  the  apostle?  left  this  matter  free  to 
every  one's  hberty  and  choice,  that  no  one  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  a  good,  thing  out  of  necessity  and  fear." 
When  Leo  the  Great  became  pope  in  440,  a  periodof  more 
rigid  aniformity  began.  The  imperial  authority  of 
Valentinian  heli)ed  to  bring  the  whole  West  at  least  iiito 
submission  to  the  see  of  Rome  ;  and  ecclesiastical  enact- 
ments had,  more  than  formerly,  the  support  of  the  civil 
power.  Though  the  introduction  of  the  four  Ember  seasons 
was  not  entirely  due  to  him,  as  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  it  is  certain  that  their  widespread  observance  was 
due  to  his  influence,  and  to  that  of  his  successors,  especiaUy 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  tendency  to  increased  rigour 
may  be  discerned  in  the  2d  canon  of  the  synod  of  Orleans 
(541),  which  declares  that  every  Christian  is,  bound  to 
observe  the  fast  of  Lent,  and,  in  case  of  failure,  to  do  so,  is  to 
be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  tlie  chnr'ch  by  his 
spiritual  superior;  io  the  9th  canon  of  the  synod  of  Toledo 
(653),  which  declares  the  eating  of  flesh  during  Lent  to  be 
a  mortal  sin;  in -Charlemagne's  law  for  the  newly  ton- 
quered  Saxony,  which  attaches  the  penalty  of  death  to 
wanton  disregard  of  the  holy  season,^  Barociua  mentions 
that  in  the  11th  century  those  who  ate  flesh  djring  Lent 
were  liable  to  have  their  teeth  knocked  out.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  this  severity  of  the  law  early  began  to 
be  tempered  by  the  power  to  grant  dispensations.  The  so- 
called  Butter  Towers  (Tours  de  beurre)  of  Rouen,  1485- 
1507,  Bourges,  and  other  cities,  are  said  to  have  been  bnilt 
with  money  raised  by  sale  of  dispensations  to  eat  lacticinia 
on  fast  days. 

It  is  probable  that  the  apparent  severity  of  the  mediaeval 
Latin  Church  on  this  subject  was  largely  due  to  the  real 
strictness  of  the  Greek  Church,  which,  under  the  patriarch 
Photius  in  8G4,  had  taken  what  was  virtually  a  new 
departure  in  its  fasting  praxis.  The  rigour  of  the  fasts  of 
the  modern  Greek  Church  is  well  known ;  and  it  can  on 
the  whole  be  traced  back  to  that  comparatively  early  date. 
Of  the  nine  fundamental  laws  of  that  church  {kwia 
Trapayye'-VaTa  TiJ?  fKKXjyo-i'os)  two  are  concerned  with  fast- 
ing. Besides  fasts  of  an  occasional  and  extraordinary 
nature,  the  following  are  recognized  as  of  stated  and 
universal  obligation  :— (1)  The  Wednesday  and  Friday 
fasts  throughout  the  year  (with  the  exception  of  the  period 
between  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  the  Easter  week,  the  week 
after  Whitsunday,  the  third  week  after  Epiphany) ;  (2)  The 
great  yearly  fasts,  viz.,  that  of  Lent,  lasting  48  days,  from 
the  Monday  of  Sexagesima  to  Easter  eve ;  that  of  Advent, 
39  days,  from  November  15th  to  Christmas  eve  ;  that  of  the 
Theotokos  (vT)<TT«'a  T^s  ^eo-o'icov),  from  August  1st  to  August 
15th  ;  that  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  lasting  a  variable  number 
of  days  from  the  Monday  after  Trinity ;  (3)  The  minor 
yearly  fasts  before  Epiphany,  before  Whitsunday,  befors 

°  Cap.  iiL  pro  partib.  Saxonise  :  "  Si  quis  sanctum  qnadragsslmile 
jejunium  pro  despectu  Cliristianitstis  contemps<rit  et  carnem  comederit, 
morte  moriatur.  Sed  tanien  considerrt'ir  a  sacerdote  oe  forte  causa 
necessitatis  hoc  cuilibet  proveniat,  nS  caraem  cemsdat-"     See  Augusti. 
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the  feasts  of  the  transfiguration,  the  invsnlion  of  the  cross, 
the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist.  During  even  the  least 
rigid  of  these  the  use  of  flesh  and  lacticinia  is  strictly 
forbidden  ;  fish,  oil,  and  wine  are  occasionally  conceded, 
but  not  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  practice 
of  the  Coptic  church  is  almost  identical  with  this.  A  week 
before  the  Great  Fast  (Lent),  a  fast  of  three  days  is 
observed  in  commemoration  of  that  of  the  Ninevites, 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jonah.  Some  of  the  Copts  are 
said  to  observe  it  by  total  abstinence  during  the  whole 
pei-iod.  The  Great  Fast  coutinucs  fifty-five  days  ; 'nothing 
is  eaten  except  bread  and  vegetables,  and  that"  only  in  the 
afternoon,  when  church  prayers  are  over.  The  Fast  of  the 
Nativity  lasts  for  twenty-eight  days  before  Christmas;  that 
of  the  Apostles  for  a  variable  number  of  days  from  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension;  and  that  of  the  Virgin  for  fifteen 
days  before  the  Assumption.  All  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
are  also  fast  days  except  those  that  occur  in  the  period 
between  Easter  and  Whitsunday.  The  Am  enians  are 
equally  strict;  but  (adds  Rycaut)  "the  times  seem  so  con- 
fused and  without  rule  that  they  can  scarce  be  recounted, 
unless  by  those  who  live  amongst  them,  and  strictly  observe 
them,  it  being  the  chief  care  of  the  priest,  whose  learning 
principally  consists  in  knowing  the  appointed  times  of 
fasting  and  feasting,  the  which  they  never  omit  on  Sun- 
days to  publish  unto  the  people."' 

At  the  council  of  Trent  no  more  than  a  passing  allusion 
was  made  to  the  subject  of  fasting.  Tlie  faithful  were 
simply  enjoined  to  submit  themselves  to  church  authority 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  clergy  were  exhorted  to  urge  their 
flocks  to  the  observance  of  frequent  jejunia,  as  conducive  to 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  as  assuredly  securing 
the  divine  favour.  Bellarmine  {De  jejunio)  distinguishes 
jejunium  spirituale  (.abstinentia  a  vitiis),  jejunium  morale 
(parsimonia  ettemperantiacibi  et  potus),  jejunium  naturale 
(abstinentia  ab  ortini  prorsus  cibo  et  potu,  quacunque 
ratione  sumpto),  and  jejunium  ecclesiasticum.  The  last 
he  defines  simply  as  an  abstinence  from  food  in  conformity 
with  the  rule  of  the  church.  It  may  be  either  voluntary 
or  compulsory  ;  and  compulsory  either  because  of  a  vow  or 
because  of  a  cijmmand.  But  the  definition  given  by 
Alexander  Halensis,  which  is  much  fuller,  still  retains  its 
authority; — "Jejunium  est  abstinentia  a  cibo  et  potu 
secundum  formam  ecclesiae,  intuitu  satisfaciendi  pro  peccato 
et  acquirendi  vitam  aeternam."  It  was  to  this  last  clause 
that  the  Reformers  most  seriously  objected.  They  did  not 
deny  that  fasting  might  be  a  good  thing,  nor  did  they 
maintain  that  the  church  or  the  authority  might  not  ordain 
fasts,  though  they  deprecated  the  imposition  of  needless  bur- 
den.'i  on  the  conscience.  What  they  protested  against  was 
the  theory  of  the  opus  operatum  et  meritorium  as  applied 
to  fasting.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  Reformed  churches  in  no 
case  gave  up  the  custom  of  observing  fast  days,  though  by 
some  churches  the  number  of  such  days  was  greatly  reduced. 
In  many  parts  of  Germany,  the  seasons  of  Lent  and  Advent 
are  still  marked  by  the  use  of  emblems  of  mourning  in  the 
churches,  by  the  frequency  of  certain  phrases  (Kyrie  eleison", 
Agnus  Dei)  and  the  absence  of  others  (Hallelujah,  Gloria  in 
excelsis)  in  the  liturgical  services,  by  abstinence  from  some 
of  the  usual  social  festivities,  and  by  the  non-celebration  of 
marriages.  And  occasional  fasts  are  more  or  loss  familiar. 
The  Church  of  England  has  retained  a  considerable  list  of 
fastj;  though  Hooker  {E.  P.,  v.  72)  had  to  contend  with 
some  who,  while  approving  of  fastings  undertaken  "  of  men's 
own  free  and  voluntary  accord  as  their  particular  devotion 
doth  move  them  thereunto,"  yet  "yearly  or  weekly  fasts  such 


'  Sec  Fink's  article  "  Fasten  "  in  Ersch  and  Gniber's  EncydofiiJle  ; 
L«ne,  MoiUrn  Egyphans  ;  and  Rycaiit,  PreseM  State  of  Iht  Armenian 
Churifi. 


as  ours  in  the  Church  of  England  they  allow  no  further 
than  as  the  temporal  state  of  the  land  doth  require  tlie 
same  for  the  maintenance  of  seafaring  men  aod  preservation 
of  cattle  ;  because  the  decay  of  tlic  one  and  the  waste  of 
the  other  could  not  well  be  prevented  but  by  a  politic  order 
appointing  some  such  usual  change  of  diet  as  ours  is." 

In  the  practice  of  modern  Catholicism  the  following  am 
recognized  as  fasting  days,  that  is  to  say,  days  on  which  one 
meal  only,  and  that  not  of  flesh,  may  be  taken  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  : — The  forty  days  of  Lent  (Sundays 
e.\ccpted),  all  the  Ember  days,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays- 
in  Advent,  and  the  vigils  of  certain  feasts,  namely,  those 
of  Whitsuntide,  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  All  Saints,  and  of  Christmas- 
day.  The  following  are  simply  days  of  abstinence,  that  is  to- 
say,  days  on  which  flesh  at  all  events  must  not  be  eaten  : — 
The  Sundays  in  Lent,  the  three  Rogation  days,  the  feast  of 
St  ^^a^k  (unless  it  falls  in  Easter  week),  and  all  Fridays  which, 
are  not  days  of  fasting.  In  the  English  Church,  the  "  days 
of  fasting  or  abstinence"  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the 
Ember  days,  the  Rogation  days,  and  all  the  Fridays  in  the 
year,  except  Christmas  day.  The  evens  or  vigils  before 
Christmas,  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Easter  day. 
Ascension  day,  Pentecost,  St  Matthias,  the  Nativity  of  St 
John  Baptist,  St  Peter,  8t  James,  St  Bartholomew,  St  Mat- 
thew, St  Simon  and  St  Jude,  St  Andrew,  St  Thomas,  and 
All  Saints  are  also  recognized  as  "  fast  days."  By  tho; 
64th  canon  it  is  enacted  that  "every  parson,  vicar,  or" 
curate,  shall  in  his  several  charge  declare  to  the  people- 
every  Sunday  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  comraunion- 
book  [which  is,  after  the  Nicene  creed  has  been  repeated^ 
whether  there  be  any  holy-days  or  fast-days  the  week 
following."  The  "2d  canon  ordains  that  "  no  minister  or 
ministers  shall,  without  licence  and  direction  of  the  bishop- 
under  hand  and  aeal,  appoint  or  keep  any  solemn  fasts,  either 
publicly  or  in  any  private  houses,  other  than  such  as  by^ 
law  are  or  by  public  authority  shall  be  appointed,  nor  shall* 
be  wittingly  present  at  any  of  them  under  pain  of  suspen- 
sion for  the  first  fault,  of  excommunication  for  the  second,, 
and  of  deposition  from  the  ministry  for  the  third."  While- 
strongly  discouraging  the  arbitrary  multiplication  of  public 
or  private  fasts,  the  English  Church  seems  to  leave  to  the- 
discretion  of  the  individual  conscience  every  question  as  to- 
the  manner  in  which  the  fasts  she  formally  enjoins  arc  to 
bo  observed.  In  this  connexion  the  homily  0/ Fasting  may- 
be again  referred  to.  By  a  statute  of  the  reign  of  Queert 
Elizabeth  it  was  enacted  that  none  should  eat  flesh  on  "  fish 
days  "  (the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  throughout 
the  year)  without  a  licence,  under  a  penalty.  In  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  days  of  ""  fasting,  humilia- 
tion, and  prayer"  are  observed  by  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment in  each  parish  once  or  twice  every  year  on  some  day- 
of  the  week  preceding  the  Sunday  fixed  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the, sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  som& 
of  the  New  England  States,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  by  proclamation  at  some  time  in  spring  a- 
day  of  fasting,  when  religious  services  are  conducted  in  tho 
churches.  National  fasts  have  more  than  once  been 
observed  on  special  occasions  both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  subject  of  fasting  the  views  of  Aerius  are  t(f 
a  large  extent  shared  by  modern  Protestant  moralists. 
Rothe,  for  example,  who  on  this  point  may  be  regarded, 
as  a  representative  thinker,  rejects  tho  idea  that  fasting 
is  a  thing  meritorious  in  itself,  and  is  very  doubtful 
of  its  value  even  as  an  aid  to  devotional  feeling.  Of 
course,  when  bodily  health  and  other  circumstances  re- 
quire it,  it  becomes  a  duty ,  and  as  a  means  of  self 
discipline  it  may  be  used  wiilv  due  regard  to  the  claims 
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of  other  duties,  and  to  tlie  fitness  of  things.  In  this  last 
aspect,  liowerer,  habitual  temperance  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  much  more  beneficial  than  occasional  fasting. 
It  is  extremely  questionable,  in  particular,  wlietlier  fasting 
be  so  efficient  ;is  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  in  pro- 
tecting againet  temptation  to  fleshly  sin.  The  practice  has 
a  well  ascertained  tendency  to  excite  the  imagination  ;  and 
in  so  far  as  it  disturbs  that  healthy  and  well-balanced 
interaction  of  body  and  mind  which  is  the  best  or  at  lea.-^l 
tiie  normal  condition  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  is  to  be 
leprecated  rather  than  encouraged  (Tkeologiscke  Elhih,  sec. 
^73-875). 

Mahometan  Fasts. — Among  the  Mahometans,  the  month 
Ramadan,  in  which  the  first  part  of  the  Koran  is  said  to 
have  been  received,  is  by  command  of  the  prophet  observed 
as  a  fast  with  extraordinary  rigour.  No  food  or  drink  of 
any  kind  is  permitted  to  be  taken  from  daybreak  until  the 
appearance  of  the  stirs  at  nightfall.  Extending  as  it  does. 
over  the  whole  "  month  of  raging  heat,"  such  a  fast  mani- 
festly involves  considerable  self-denial ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
binding  upon  all  the  faithful  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
Should  its  observance  at  the  appointed  time  be  interfered 
with  by  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  the  fast  must  be  kept 
as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  for  a  like  number  of  days. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  Mahometanism  enjoins  ;  but  the 
doctors  of  the  law  recommend  a  considerable  number 
of  voluntary  fasts,  as  for  example  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Moharram.  This  day,  called  the  "  Yom  Ashoora," 
is  held  sacred  on  many  accounts  : — "  because  it  is  believed 
to  be  the  day  on  which  the  first  meeting  of  Adam  and  Eve 
took  place  after  they  were  cast  out  of  paradise  ;  and  that 
on  which  Noah  went  out  from  the  ark  ;  also  because  several 
other  great  events  are  said  to  have  happened  on  this  day ; 
and  because  the  ancient  Arabs,  before  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  observed  it  by  fasting.  But  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  modern  Jloslems,  and  especially  the  Persians,  con- 
fers the  greatest  sanctity  on  the  day  of  Ashoora  is  the  fact 
of  its  being  that  on  which  El-Hoseyn,  the  prophet's  grand- 
son, was  slain  a  martyr  at  the  battle  of  the  plain  of  Kar- 
bala."  It  is  the  practice  of  many  Moslems  to  fast  on  this 
diy,  and  .some  do  so  on  the  preceding  day  also.  Mahomet 
himself  called  fasting  the  "gate  of  religion,"  and  forbade  it 
only  on  tlie  two  great  festivals,  namely,  on  t'lat  which 
immediately  follows  Ramadan  and  on  that  which  succeeds 
the  pilgrimage.     See  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  chaps,  iii., 

Xxiv.  (j.  S.  BL.) 

FASTING,  Glaus  (1746-1791),  a  Danish  poet,  was 
bom  at  Bergen  in  Norway  on  the  29th  of  October  j  74G. 
In  1762  he  came  to  reside  in  Copenhagen.  He  very  early 
took  an  active  part  in  letters,  and  was  among  the  foreuiost 
champions  of  the  romantic  revival  against  French  taste  and 
the  overpowering  affectation  of  Klopstock,  then  personally 
reigning  in  the  Danish  capital.  Fasting  edited  a  brilliant 
aesthetic  journal,  the  Kritiske  Tilskuer,  or  Critical  Observer 
and  in  1772  he  formed  in  Copenhagen  the  Norwegiaf 
Society,  a  sort  of  literary  club,  which  included  among  its 
members  all  the  best  young  talent  of  the  time.  Soon  after 
this,  however,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  from 
1 778  to  1781  edited  there  a  journal  entitled  Provinzialhlq.de, 
or  Provincial  Pages,  in  which  he  published  most  of  his 
poems.  In  1783  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Bergen,  and  there  he  died  in  1791.  His  works 
were  first  edited  in  1837,  when  they  were  issued  in  one 
volume,  with  a  biographical  study  by  Lydor  Sagen. 

FATES,  in  Latin  mythology,  a  name  given  to  certain 
beings  who,  by  euphemism  similar  to  that  which  gave  tg 
the  Greek  Erinyes  (q.v.)  the  name  of  Eumenides,  were  also 
known  as  Parwe,  or  the  Jlerci  f  ul.  Originally  the  one  Fatum, 
(■r  spoien  .word  of  Jupiter,  answered  precisely  to  the  single 
/.  sa.  the  spohtn  word  of  Zeus,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
J— 1 


Greeks.  The  conversion  of  one  Fate  into  three  had  refer- 
ence to  the  distinction  of  time  into  the  past,  present,  and 
future  ;  and  thus  the  Fates  answer  to  the  Teutonic  Noma 
or  Weird  Sisters. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH.  Ecclesiastically  the 
word  "  father  "  is  used  in  a  variety  of  secondary  significa- 
tions. In  the  Old  Testament  even,  we  find  the  name 
applied  to  priests  (Judg.  xvii.  10,  xviii.  19),  and  to  pro- 
phets (2  Kinss  ii.  12,  vi.  21,  siii.  14),  as  well  as  to  kings 
(2  Kings  v.  13)  ;  and  in  the  days  of  later  Judaism  there 
was  a  definite  office  which  was  known  as  that  of  the  Father 
of  the  Synagogue.'  In  thp  Christian  church  almost  every 
kind  of  spiritual  relationship  in  which  age  or  authority  was 
in  any  way  implied  came  to  bs  expressed  by  some  word 
denoting  paternity.  Thus  we  find  such  names  as  abba, 
papa,  pater,  bestowed  occasionally  upon  godfathers,  con- 
fessors, instructors,  and  almost  invariably  upon  bishops 
and  heads  of  monasteriis  The  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Nice  are  often  referred  to  as  those  of  the  318  fathers.  The 
expression  "  church  fathers  "  (patres  ecclesiastici),  however, 
has  come  to  be  used  in  a  comparatively  definite  and 
restricted  sense,  as  denoting  in  the  aggregate  those  teachers 
of  the  ancient  church  who,  from  the  close  of  the  apostolic 
age  onwards,  eithe?  orally  or  in  writing  expounded  and  de- 
fended the  orthodox  faith,  and  came  to  be  acknowledged, 
either  by  tacit  consent  or  by  express  declaration  of  the 
church,  as  duly  qualified  exponents  of  her  doctrines.  The 
title  of  father  is  generally  held  to  imply  soundness  of  doc- 
trine, holiness  of  life,  the  approval  of  the  church,  and  un- 
doubted antiquity  (Pcrrone).  The  word  itself  is  fitted  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  age,  and  also  some  such  notion  as  that 
which  is  expressed  in  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 

The  patristic  period  of  the  church's  history  is  generally 
held  to  begin  with  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  ;  but  his- 
torians are  not  agreed  as  to  the  date  at  which  it  may  be 
said  to  have  closed.  Some  Roman  Catholic  writers  speak 
of  Bernard,  who  died  in  1153,  as  having  been  the  "last  of 
the  fathers,"  while  Greek  patristic  is  often  brought  down 
so  far  as  to  the  council  of^Florence.  But  it  is  usual  to 
S[)eak  of  the  scholastic  period  as  having  begun  with  .4nselm  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  removing  Bernard 
from  the  list  of  the  schoolmen.  As  no  very  important 
author  either  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  can  be  assigned  to  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  Anselm,  it  may  therefore' 
be  said,  roughly  speaking,  that  the  patristic  period  practi- 
cally closed  for  the  Eastern  Church  with  Joannes 
Damascenus,  and  for  the  Western  with  Gregory  the 
Great 

The  patristic  canon  has  never  been  quite  definitely  fixed, 
and  no  precise  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
those  ancient  teachers  of  Christianity  who  are  and  those  whp 
are  not  entitled  to  be  reckoned  "  fathers."  The  name  is 
often  bestowed  on  some  whose  title  when  viewed  from  thu 
standpoint  of  rigid  orthodoxy  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  doubtful.  While  Anus  and  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
niedia  have  obviously  no  title  to  be  called  "  fathers,"  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  withhold  the  houourabU 
appellation  fromOrigen  or  Tertullian.-  The  authors  usually 
named  as  fathers  may  be  arranged  according  to  chronoloj:y 
into  three  groups,  called  respectively  the  apostolic,  the 
primitive,  and  the  post-Nicene.  The  apostolic  fathers,  that 
is  to  say,  the  fathers  who  were  to  some  extent  contemporary 
with  the  apostles,  are  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
the  author  of  the  Shepherd  of  Ilemtas,  and  the  author  of 
■  he  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (see  Apostolic  Fathers).  The 
ci  ief  primitive  or  ante-Nicene  fathers  ore  IreuKus,  Jnstiu 

'  .See  the  rescript  of  Coustantino  (in  the  Codex  TheoJosiantu)  nfetnA 
to  anil  disc\issed  by  Vitringa,  Jji  Syn.  Vet.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 

'  See  Pcrrone,  Loci  Theologid,  p.  ii.  sect.  ii.  cap.  li. ,  Do  Sanctis 
patribus. 
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^lartyr,  Origon,  Clement  df  AloxaiKlria,  Cyprinii,  TertuUian, 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  Among  the  iJusl-Xicone  fatliers 
may  be  mentioned  Ambrose,  Atfaanasius,  Augustine,  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Epiphauius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Gregory  the  Great,  Hilary,  Jerome,  and  Leo.  A  distinction 
is  usually  recognized  between  the  patres  and  those  who  were 
merely  scriptores  ecclesiastici,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  cate- 
gory that  such  writers  as  Eusebius  and  Socrates  the  his- 
torians most  properly  belong.  The  Eaistern  and  the  West- 
era  Church  have  each  four  authors  of  note  whom  they 
recognize  as  fathers  par  excellaice.  Those  of  the  Eastern 
«re  Athauasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum. Those  of  the  Western  are  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Gregory, — the  fathers  respectively  of 
her  monastic  system,  of  her  sacerdotal  authority,  of  her 
scientific  theology,  and  of  her  popular  religion  (Milman, 
Latin  Chrulianity,  b.  ii.  c.  4). 

i  The  study  of  the  fathers  has  sometimes  been  regarded 
aa  constituting  a  distinct  discipline  called  patrology  or 
■pntristic,  which,  however,  practically  resolves  itself  into  the 
^church  history  of  the  first  six  centuries.  For  information 
iiii  the  individual  fathers  and  on  tas  influence  they  eserted 
upon  one  another  and  upon  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
church  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  articles,  biogra- 
phical, archseological,  and  historical,  relating  to  that  period. 
'  The  much-disputed  question  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
tfithers  resolves  itself  into  the  more  general  one  as  to  the 
place  of  tradition  considered  as  a  source  of  dogma  and  a 
rule  of  life  apart  from  the  scriptures  (see  vol.  v.  p.  759). 
There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  evidence  for  the  statement 
made  by  Turrettin  and  others  to  the  effect  that  some 
Catholic  writers  set  the  writings  of  the  fathers  individually 
on  a  level  with  the  canonical  scriptures ;  and  it  is  certainly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Cardinal  Cajetan  regarded  them 
ea  having  no  authority  at  all.^  The  Tridentine  doctrine  is 
that  no  one  is  entitled  to  interpret  scripture  in  a  sense  con- 
trary to  the  interpretations  of  holy  mother  church  or  to 
the  uiuxnimous  consent  of  the  fathers.^  Roman  Catholid 
■writers  accordingly  as  a  rule  attach  comparatively  little 
weight  to  the  peculiarities  of  individual  fathers,  and  hold 
themselves  committed  to  nothing  that  is  not  established  by 
what  they  consider  to  be  unanimous  and  unvarying 
tradition.  They  distinguish,  moreover,  between  the  func- 
tion of  the  fathers  as  witnesses  and  their  function  as 
ioitructors.  As  witnesses  to  the  tradition  and  teaching  of 
the  church,  they  give  testimony  which  is  binding  on  the 
Catholic  conscience ;  as  independent  teachers,  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  listened  to  with  deference  and  respect,  but  their 
interpretations  and  arguments  are  to  be  freely  accepted  or 
83  freely  rejected  ac'Cording  to  their  merits.^  Protestant 
v.riters,  while  fully  admitting  the  merits,  literary  and  other, 
of  many  of  the  fathers,  u-sually  dwell  much  upon  the 
admitted  fact  of  their  fallibility,  and  strive  to  show 
that  the  attempt  to  establish  an  unambiguous  tradition  by 
their  means  is  in  very  many  cases  much  more  illusory  than 
Catholic  writers  are  disposed  to  allow.''  They  do  not,  how- 
erer,  deny  that  on  many  important  points  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  consensus  patrum  ;  but  this  they  regard  as  hav- 
ing at  best  no  other  authority  than  what  is  merely  human 
and  ecclesiastical,  the  Bible  alone  being  the  supreme  rule 
of  faith  and  life.  The  fundamental  Protestant  antithesis 
to  the  Tridentine  doctrine  according  to  which  the  canonical 
books  and  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  church  are  to  be 
received  and  reverenced  "pari  pfetatis  effectu  ac  reverentia'' 

'  Turrettin,  loc.  li.  qu.  21.     Mehlor,  SyviboUk,.K&c.  42. 

'  Coac  Trid.,  scss.  ii.    Compare  the  Forma  juramentiprofessi'jnit 
ftdel  prepared  by  Piua  IV. 
^_M6hlt.'r,  ut  snip.;   Pen'one,  utmp, 

*  Clieim)iU,  £xa)iien  Concilii  Tridentirij',  De  traditiombus  ;    Daille, 
Jh  wiij:iHli'uiiij  Barbeyrac,  Be  la  Morale  (U'S  PireSt  and  othen^   ^ 


is  very  clearly  expressed  in  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Chiircti 
of  England  which  declares  that  "  Holy  Scripture  containt'th 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  so  that  whatsoever  is 
not  read  therein  nor  may  be  proved  thereby  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article 
of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation." 
The  first  writer  in  patrology  may  be  said  to  have  been  Jerome, 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  fathers.  His  work,  Dc  Virii 
IlhistribiiSf  sive  Calalogiis  scriptonim  cccltsiasficormn^  was  reprinted . 
along  with  the  similar  works  of  Gennadias  of  Marseilles,  Isidore  r  [ 
Seville,  and  lldefonso  of  Toledo,  by  Fabricius  in  his  BiblMhai 
Ecclesiastica  (1718).  Among  modern  writers  on  this  subject 
iAohldr  (PalTologic,  1842),  A.\zog{Grundriss  der  Patrologie,  1866), 
Engelhardt  (LiUcrariscke  Lcilfadcn  zu  Vorlcsungcn  iibcr  die  Pat- 
ristik,  1823),  and  J.  £.  L.  Danz  {Inilia  doctrine  pairisticos,  1839} 
may  be  referred  to.  See  also  Cave's  Aposiolici  (1677)  and  Ecclesi- 
astici (1683),  Ittigii  Tractalvs  de  Bibl.  Pair.  (Lips.  1707),  and 
Dowling's  Notitia  Scriplormn  SS.  Palntm  (Oxon.  1839).  The  most 
important  collective  editions  of  the  fathers  are  the  Latin  Magna 
Bibliotheca  Vdcrum  Patrum  of  De  la  Bigne  (Paris,  1575),  of  which 
X\\^  Maxivia  Bibliothcca  {\jyon%t  1677)  is  an  improved  reprint,  and 
tlie  exhaustive  Palrologice  airstis  cmnplcius  of  Jligne,  in  which  tlie 
collection  of  Latin  autliors,  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.,  occupies  221  volumes  (Paris,  1844-1855),  while  the  Greek 
division,  extending  to  the  council  of  Florence,  is  completed  in  166 
vols.  (Paris,  1857-1866).  (J.  S.  BL.) 

FATHIPUR,  or  Futtehpoor,  e  district  of  British  India 
in,  the  AllahAbid  division,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  N'orth-Western  Provinces,  lies 
between  25"  26'  15"  and  26"  13'  0"N.  lat.,  and  80°  19'  0" 
and  81°  25'  0"  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  RAi 
Bareli  and  SultAnpur,  E.  by  Allahib4d,  S.  by  Hamfrpur 
and  BandA,  and  W.  by  Cawnpur.  Fathipur  district  if 
situated  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  corner  of  the  dtidb  or 
tract  of  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
which  respectively  mark  its  northern  and  southern  boundary. 
The  whole  district  consists  of  an  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  two  great  rivers.  The  central  part  is  almost 
perfectly  level,  and  consists  of  highly  cultivated  land,  in- 
terspersed with  tracts  impregnated  with  saltpetre  {usar)  and 
jungle.  A  ridge  of  highar  land,  forming  the  watershed  ol 
the  district,  runs  along  it  from  east  to  west  at  an  average 
distance  of  about  five  miles  from  the  Ganges.  Fathipur 
therefore  consists  of  two  inclined  planes,  the  one  five  miles 
broad,  sloping  down  rapidly  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  other, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  broad,  falling  gradually  to  the 
Jumna.  The  country  near  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  is 
cut  up  into  ravines  and  nalds  running  in  all  directions,  and 
'is  almost  entirely  uncultivable.  Besides  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  the  only  rrvers  of  importance  are  the  Pdndti,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Rind  and  Nun,  which  both 
fall  into  the  Jumna.  The  census  of  1872  returned  the 
population  of  Fathipur  at  663,877,  of  whom  593,256  were 
Hi.iidus,  70,554  Mahometans,  and  5  Christians.  The  area  of 
tbe  district  is  1586  square  miles,  of  which  871  are  returned 
hs  cultivated,  and  172  as  cultivable.  Two  harvests  are 
(gathered  during  the  year,  the  kharifoi  autumn  crop,  consist- 
ing" chiefly  of  rice,  jodr,  and  bdjrd,  and  the  rabi  or  spring 
crop,  consisting  principally  of  wheat,  barley,  gram,  oats, 
pease,  (Sic.  The  principal  lines  of  road  are  the  grand  trunk 
road,  which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  district 
from  east  to  west,  the  Mugh,il  road  to  KhajwA,  and  the 
Band4  road.  The  East  Indian  railway  runs  through  the 
district  parallel  to  the  grand  trunk  roads,  having  stations  at 
,  KhAga,  Barhampur,  Fathipur,  Malwa,  and  Mohar. 

The  civil  station  and  principal  town  is  Fathipur,  situated 
on  the  grand  trunk  road  in  25°  57'  N.  lat.  and  SO"  64'  E. 
long.;  population  19,879.  It  is  also  constituted  a  muni- 
cipality, the  ;nunicipal  income  in  1875  amounting  to 
£1314,  and  the  expenditure  to  £1196.  The  town  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  hides,  grease,  and  soap. 
The  other  important  trading  towns  are — Binki,  the  largest 
grain  and  cattle  mart  in  the  district ;  KhajwA,  noted  for 
its  brass  and  copper  work  ;   Korah,  with  a  trade  in  metal 
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Korlr,  whips,,  arid  skins;  NArdyani,  with  a  large  market  for 
jrain  and  local  produce.  The  revenue  of  the  district  in 
16"6wa3£165,409;  the  expenditure  on  civil  administration, 
£54,404.  The  force  for  the  protection  of  person  and  prO' 
pcrty  in  1875  consisted  of  b'2i  regular  police,  costing  £6732, 
ind  1898  village  watchmen,  costing  £6898.  The  schools 
in  the  district  numbered  260  in  1875,  attended  hy  6416 
pupils,  and  costing  £2662.  The  Fathipur  charitable  dis- 
pensary afforded  medical  relief  in  1875  to  410  indoor  and 
4863  outdoor  patients.  The  climate  is  more  humid  than 
In  the  other  districts  of  the  dudb,  and  although  fevers  are 
;ommon,  it  is  not  considered  an  unhealthy  district.  The 
iverage  annual  rainfall  is  35 '7  inches. 

The  tract  in  which  this  district  is  comprised  was  con- 
quered in  1194  by  the  PathAns;  but  subsequently,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
ilughals.  In  the  18th  century  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
mbak  of  Korah,  and  was  under  the  government  of  the  vizi'r 
)f  Oudh.  In  1765,  by  a  treaty  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  nawib,  Korah  wAa  made  over  to  the 
Delhi  emperor,  who  retained  it  till  1772,  when  it  was  again 
(estored  to  thenawdb  vizir's  dominions.  Finally,  in  1801, 
ie  nawib,  by  treaty,  reconveyed  it  to  the  comflany  in 
K)mmutation  of  the  amount  which  he  had  stipulated  to  pay 
ji  return  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  In  June  1857, 
iiie  district  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  usual  murders  of 
fiuropeans  took  place.  Order  was  established  after  the 
fall  of  Lucknow,  on  the  return  of  Lord  Clyde's  array  to 
Cawnpur.  _  _ 

FATHIPUR  SIKRI,  a  town  in  the  Agra  district  in  the 
JJorth-Western  Provinces  of  India,  on  the  road  from  Agra 
»  Jdipur,  situated  in  27°  58'  N.  lat.  and  75°  5'  E.  long, 
[t  is  a  ruined  city,  and  is  interesting  only  from  an  archs- 
jlogical  point  of  view.  It  was  founded  by  Akbar  about 
1570,  as  a  thankoffering  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  Selim, 
ifterwards  the  emperor  Jahangir,  obtained  through  the 
intercession  of  a  faraous  Mahometan  saint.  The  principal 
building  is  the  great  mosque,  which  is  said  by  Fergusson  to 
be  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  India.  "  It  jneasures  550 
feet  east  and  west  by  470  feet  north  and  south,  over  all. 
The  mosque  itself,  250  feet  by  80  feet,  is  crovened  by  three 
liomes.  In  its  courtyard,  which  measures  350  feet  by  440 
feet,  stand  two  tombs.  One  is  that  of  Selim  Chisti  [the 
holy  man  above  mentioned],  built  of  white  marble,  and  the 
windows  with  pierced  tracery  of  the  most  exquisite  geome- 
trical patterns.  It  possesses  besides  a  deep  cornice  of 
narble,  supported  by  brackets  of  the  most  elaborate  design. 
The  other  tomb,  that  of  Nawib  IsUm  Kli.-ln,  is  soberer  and 
,a  excellent  taste,  but  quite  eclipsed  by  its  surroundings. 
Even  these  parts,  however,  are  surpassed  in  magnificence 
iy  the  southern  gateway.  As  it  stands  on  a  rising  ground, 
vhen  looked  at  from  below,  its  appearance  is  noble  beyond 
•hat  of  any  portal  attached  to  any  mosque  in  Tndia,  per- 
laps  in  the  whole  world."  Fathipur  Sikri  was  a  favourite 
.•esidence  of  Akbar  throughout  his  reign,  and  his  palace  was 
)n6  of  great  magnificence.  After  Akbar's  death,  Fathipur 
Mkri  was  deserted,  within  50  years  of  its  foundation. 
The  buildings  are  situated  within  a  walled  inclosure 
ibout  seven  miles  in  circumference.  They  arc  now  all 
onore  or  less  in  ruins.  The  town  at  present  contains  8513 
inhabitants. 

FATIMAH  (606-632),  the  daughter  ot  Mahomet  by  his 
yife  Khadijah,  and  one  of  the  four  women  whom  the 
prophet  regarded  as  perfect,  was  born  at  Mecca  in  605. 
M  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  married  to  Ali,  of  whom  she 
vaa  the  only  wife.  The  Arabian  dynasty  named  Fatiniites, 
vhich  from  909  to  1171  ruled  over  Egypt  and  the  northern 
;.art  of  Afiica,  and  latterly  over  Syria  and  Palestine, 
;luimed  to  be  descended  from  Fatimah.  The  religious 
.ftnets  of  their  adherents  differed  considerably,  from  those  of 


the  orthodox  Mahometans,  and  latterly  they  sought  to  giva 
to  the  Koran  an  allegorical  interpretation  so  as  .fco  avoid 
obedience  to  its  literal  precepts.     See  MAnoMETi ' 

FATTORE,  II.     See  Penni. 

FAUCHER,  Leon  (1803-1854),  a  French  statesman  and 
political  economist,  was  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  was  born 
at  Limoges  8tt  September  1803.  His  parents  afterwards 
removed  to  Toulouse,  and  he  found  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  by  the  execution  of  desigGs  for  embroidery  frhilo. 
attending  thgi  college  of  that  place.  From  Toulouse  he 
went  to  ParisJ  where  for  a  short  period  he  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  pYivate  tutor ;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  he  became  immersed  in  the  political  struggles 
of  the  time  and  a  contributor  to  the  political  journals.  In 
1833  and  1834  he  was  editor  of  the  Const iiulionnd,  after 
which  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Courier,  and  in  1839  be- 
came its  editor.  In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  party  known 
as  the  dynastic  left,  and  he  Was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
Thiers  ministry  of  1840.  In  1842  the  Courier  changed 
hands,  and  on  its  new  proprietors  wishing  slightly  to  modify 
its  principles,  Faucher  resigned  the  editorship,  and  from 
that  time  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  ques- 
tions of  political  economy.  In  1843  he  vi.sited  England 
with  the  view  of  studying  the  social  aspects  of  that  country, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  began  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Rfvue  des  Deux  Maudes,  recording  the  impressions 
made  by  hi.=i  visit.  These  papers,  though  not  altogether  fico 
from  the  defects  incident  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  ot  a 
foreigner,  are  characterized  not  less  by  shrewdness  of  ob.^er- 
vatiou  than  by  able  statement  and  illustration  of  economical 
principles,  and  .fiirra  an  important  contribution  to'sarda  tho 
solution  of  the  great  social  questions  of  the  time.  •  Shortly 
after  this  he  became  one  of  the  editors^of  the  Jourmd  det 
£coiiomisies,  to  the  pages  of  which  he  contributed  several  valu- 
able papers,  more  especially  on  the  tariff  of  customs.  He 
also  tbok  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  French 
association  on  the  model  of  the  free-trade  league  of  England, 
but  on  account  of  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
its  members  he  soon  resigned  his  connexion  with  it.  In 
1846,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  ^idvocacy  of  free-trade  doc- 
trines, he  was  elected  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
for  Rheims,  and  in  the  chamber  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
discussion  of  all  economical  and  financial  questions.  Afloi 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  became  a  member  of  the  new 
assembly  for  the  department  of  Marne,  and  in  December  ol 
the  same. year  he  was  named  minister  of  pHblic  works,  and 
a  little  later  minister  of  the  interior;  but  he  waa  compelled 
through  the  opposition  manifested  to  his  ni'^asurcs  by  the 
extreme  republicans  to  resign  his  office  1  Uii  M.iy  1849, 
On  10th  April  1851  he  again  accepted  the  same  otli  c  from 
Louis  Napoleon,  then  president  of  the  republic,  but  when 
Napoleon  resolved  to  appeal  to  universal  .«nfirage  Faucher 
again  resigned ;  and  after  the  coup  d'clat  he  al^o  refused  to 
become  a  member  of  the  constitutional  commissimi  insti- 
tuted by  the  emperor.  The  occurrence  of  an  affection  of 
the  throat  which  gradually  assumed  an  alarming  lorin  in- 
duced him  to  pass  the  summer  of  1854  in  different  parts 
of  the  Pyrenees.  He  had  resolved  to  remain  in  Italy 
over  the  winter,  but  in  November  business  affairs  called 
him  to  Paris,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Italy  lie  was  seized 
at  Marseilles  by  typhoid  fever,  and  died  14th  December. 
During  his  whole  political  career  Faucher  maintained  his 
probity  unsullied,  and  in  very  difficult  circumstances  hold 
with  unswerving  steadfastness  to  the  jiath  pointed  out  to 
liira  by  convictions  which  were  formed  solely  by  a  sciL-utific 
study  of  poUtical  problems  and  an  unprejudiced  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  His  ccononii' m1  writings 
are  characterized  by  clearness  of  statement,  fulness  of  in 
formation,  incisivencss  of  reasoning,  and  firm  graop  of  prin- 
ciples.    In  relation  to  tho  cause  of  free  trade  in  France  he 
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occupies,  more  than  any  other  Frenchman,  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  occupied  by  Cobden  in  relation  to  the  same 
cause  in  England  ;  and  perhaps  both  by  his  writings  and  by 
his  former  relations  with  Napoleon  he  had  no  small  share, 
though  an  indirect  and  posthumous  one,  in  bringing  about 
the  commercial  treaty  which  through  the  intervention  of 
Cobden  was  effected  between  the  two  countries  in  ISGO. 

The  principal  writings  of  Faucher  were  contributed  to  the  JRcvue 
des  Dciix  Mondcs,  and  were  published  posthumously  in  2  vols. 
under  the  title  Mela^ufcs  d'ic&n&yn'U  politique  et  de  ^Tuince,  1856. 
Among  his  oth.er  writings  the  principal  are  Rechcrchcs  ^ir  lor  ct 
»ur  I'argent,  coiisidirh  connw  Ualotis  dc  la  valeur,  1S43,  and  £tiuics 
tur  I' Anglcterrc,  2  vols.,  1845.  The  former  work  and  a  portion  of 
the  latter  have  been  translated  into  English.  A  short  biography  of 
Faucher,  by  Leonce  de  Lavergnc,  is  contained  in  the  Rccuc  dcs  DciiX 
Mondcs  for  January  1855. 

FAUCHET,  Cl.wde  (1530-1601),  French  historian  and 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1530.  Of  his  tarly  life  few 
particulars  arc  known.  ■  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  early  French  chroniclers,  and  proposed  to  publish  ex- 
tracts which  would  throw  light  on  the  first  periods  of  the 
monarchy.  During  the  civil  wars  he  lost  a  large  part  of 
his  books  and  manuscripts  in  a  riot,  and  was  compelled  to 
leave  Paris.  He  then  settled  at  Marseilles.  Attaching 
himself  afterwards  to  Cardinal  do  Tournon,  he  accompanied 
him  in  1554  to  Italy,  whence  he  was  several  times  sent  on 
embassies  to  the  king,  with  reports  on  the  siege  of  Siena. 
His  services  at  length  procured  him  the  post  of  president 
of  the  chambre  des  monnaies,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  re- 
sume his  literary  studies.  Having  become  embarrassed 
with  debt,  he  found  it  necessary,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to 
sell  his  office  ;  but  the  king,  amused  with  an  epigram,  gave 
him  a  pension,  with  the  title  of  historiographer  of  France. 
Fauchet  has  the  reputation  of  an  impartial  and  scrupulously 
accurate  writer;  and  in  his  works  are  to  be  found  import- 
ant facts  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere.  He  was,  however, 
entirely  uncritical,  and  his  style  is  singularly  inelegant. 
His  principal  works  treat  of  Gaulish  and  French  antiquities, 
of  the  dignities  and  magistrates  of  France,  of  the  origin  of 
the  French  language  and  poetry,  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  church,  &c.  A  collected  edition  was  published  in 
ICIO.  Fauchet  took  part  in  a  translation  of  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus,  which  appeared  in  1582.  He  died  at  Paris  about 
the  close  of  1601. 

FAUCHET,  Claude  (1744-1793),  the  Abbd  Fauchet, 
a  French  constitutional  Ijishop,  and  a  noted  actor  in  the 
Revolution,  was  born  at  Domes,  in  the  department  of 
Nievre,  September  22,  1774.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  passed  through  the  usual  course  of 
studies,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  Before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  he  made  his  mark  as  an  orator  in  a  panegyric 
of  St  Louis,  delivered  before  the  French  Academy.  For 
some  time  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  the 
marquis  of  Choiseul,  a  brother  of  the  famous  minister  of 
Louis  XVI.  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  nominated  grand-vicar 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  preacher  to  the  king,  and 
abb^  of  Montfort-Lacarre  in  Brittany.  The  influence  of  the 
new  philosophy  was  clearly  seen  in  his  discourses,  and  the 
political  tone  of  his  sermon,  Discours  sur  les  numirs  rurales, 
at  the  festival  of  La  Rosiere  at  Surines,  especially  exposed 
him  to  censure.  As  he  was  proof  against  remonstrance,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office  as  preacher  to  the  king.  This 
occurred  in  1788;  and  when  in  tho  following  year  tlie 
Revolution  broke  out,  Abb^  Fauchet  was  ready  to  fight 
with  the  foremost  in  the  great  cause.  His  speeches  fired 
the  primary  assemblies  and  the  sections  of  Paris,  and  on 
the  memorable  14th  of  July  ho  was  one  of  those  who  led 
the  peopla  to  tlie  attack  on  the  Bastille,  displaying,  it  is 
said,  not  only  courage  under  fire,  but  skill  worthy  of  an 
accomplished  ofiicer.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  tho 
commune  of  Paris,  figured  in  tho  clubs,  blessed  the  triculur 


Dag  for  the  National  Guard,  and  by  all  means  helped  for- 
ward with  a  passionate  zeal  tlie  revolutionary  movement. 
He  contributed  to  the  reorganization  of  the  church  by  his 
Discou7's  sur  la  rdigion  naiionate;  and  in  May  1791  he 
was  appointed  constitutional  bishop  of  Calvados.  During 
the  same  period  he  had  delivered  three  discourses  on  liberty, 
a  discourse  on  tlie  harmony  of  religion  and  liberty,  tho^ 
funeral  oration  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Epde,  and  an  Eloge  civique 
of  Franklin.  The  last  of  these  was  spoken  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  corn-market  in  the  course  of  the  festivities  of  the 
federation  in  July  1790.  In  these  pieces  the  swift 
progress  of  the  Revolution  was  reflected  in  a  growing  iii» 
tensity  of  sympathy  and  .enthusiasdi  on  the  part  of  tho 
orator ;  and  hostility  to  the  church  carried  him  well  nigh  to 
a  denial  of  the  faith  of  which  he  was  a  minister.  In  the 
winter  of  1790-91  Fauchet  organized,  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  his  ''Cercle  Social,"  with  regenerative  in- 
tent, to  be  carried  out  chiefly  by  means  of  fluent  oratory. 
He  presided  in  the  meetings  under  the  self-assumed  title  of 
"  Procureur  general  de  la  Vcritc."  Condorcet  was  one  of  his 
coadjutors,  and  "  ten  thousand  persons  of  respectability  " 
flocked  to  hear  them, — a  noisy  and  phantasmal  affair,  which 
came  to  a  speedy  end.  In  1791  Fauchet  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  afterwards  to  the  conven- 
tion. He  wrote  in  favour  of  an  agrarian  law,  voted  against 
payment  of  priests  who  refused  the  oath  to  the  constitution, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  submit  to  the  decree  for  sup- 
pression of .  ecclesiastical  costume.  The  excesses  of  the 
Jacobins,  however,  alarmed  him,  and  he  began  to  incline 
towards  the  Girondists.  On  the  trial  of  the  king  he  spoke 
earnestly  and  courageously  against  the  proposal  to  put  him 
to  id^ath,  and  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people,  imprison- 
ment, and  banishment.  The  execution  of  the  king  drove 
him  still  neare'r  to  the  party  of  the  Girondists,  and  thus 
made  him  an  object  of  the  wrath  of  the  Mountain.  His 
name  was  one  of  those  included  in  the  proscription  list,  but 
he  continued  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  assembly  till  May 
31,  1793,  when  the  decree  of  accusation  against  the 
Girondists  was  passed.  On  the  18th  July  ho  was  accused, 
not  only  as  a  Girondist,  but  also,  and  without  ground,  as 
an  accomplice  of  Charlotte  Corday,  the  murderer  of  Marat. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Conciergerie,  was  condemned  with  the 
Girondist  deputies  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  on  October 
30,  and  with  them  executed  on  the  31st. 

FAUJAS  DE  SAINT-FOND,  BARxn^LEMr  (1741- 
1819),  French  geologist  and  traveller,  was  born  at  Mont6li- 
mart,  May  17,  1741.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Lyons;  and,  sliowing  in  his  boyhood  much  poetic 
sensibility  and  a  propensity  to  versifying,  he  received  from 
some  of  his  worldly-wise  elders  the  earnest  warning,— If 
you  would  succeed,  don't  make  verses.  He  appears  to 
liave  submitted  to  this  counsel ;  for  he  went  to  Grenoble 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
advocate  to  the  parliament.  He  rose  to  be  president  of  the 
seneschal's  court  (1760),  a  post  which  he  honourably  filled, 
but  the  duties  of  which  became  before  long  intolerably  irk- 
some, for  his  feeling  for  nature  was  not  extinguished, 
and  his  favourite  relaxation  was  found  in  visits  to  the  Alp.". 
His  final  bent,  however,  was  not  to  the  poetic  but-  to  the 
scientific  interpretation  of  nature.  Id  his  frequent  Alpine 
rambles  he  was  amassing  observations  and  facts,  the  full 
value  of  which  could  only  be  known  at  a  later  time. 
Geology  was  in  its  infancy,  had  scarcely  even  a  name,  when 
Faujas  began  his  studies  of  the  forms,  structure,  comi-'osi- 
tion,  and  superposition  of  rocks,  nor  was  it  possible  for  him 
to  divine  how  vast  the  science  that  was  to  arise  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  facts  of  which  ho  was  so  keen  and  so 
diligent  an  observer.  In  1776  he  put  himself  in  communi'* 
cation  with  Buffon,  who  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  tho 
humble  labours  of  Faujas.  would  be  of  greiit  service  to  him 
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in  Iiis  larger  and  more  imagiuative  sphere  of  work.  Invited 
!iy  Duffon  to  Paris,  he  quilted  the  law,  and  was  appointed 
1)V  Louis  XVI.  assistant  naturalist  to  the  museum,  to 
"hich  otfice  was  added  so.nie  years  later  (1785,  17SS)  that 
of  royal  commissioner  for  mines.  In  1775  he  had  dis- 
covered in  the  V'elay  a  rich  mine  of  pozzuolana,  which  he 
opened,  and  which  was  largely  worked  by  the  Government. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  his  works  was  tht  liecherches 
sur  les  volcans  eleiiits  du  Vivarais  et  du.  V'day,  which 
appeared  in  177S.  In  this  work,  rich  iu  facts  and  observa- 
tions, he  developed  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  volcanoes. 
In  his  capacity  of  conjmissioner  for  mines  Faujas  t.avelled 
111  almost  all  tlie  countries  of  Europe,  everywhere  devoting 
!ii3  chief  attention  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  nature 
and  constituents  of  the  rocks  composing  it.  It  was  he  who 
first  called  attention  to  the  basaltic  formation  of  the  cave 
of  Fingal  (Staifa).  He  sustained  heavy  losses  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Revolution,  but  for  these  he  was  in  1797 
indemnified  by  a  grant  made  by  the  council  of  five  hundred 
Having  been  nominated  in  1793  professor  at  the  Jardiu 
dos  Plantes,  he  held  this  post  till  he  was  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  retiring  in  1818  to  his  estate  in  Dauphiue. 
Faujas  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  balloon  experiments  of 
the  brothers  Montgoliicr,  and  published  a  very  complete 
Desrription,  des  expenences  de  la  viachine  aerostaiique  de 
MM.  Muntgolfier,  &c.  (1783,  1784).  He  contributed  many 
scientific  memoirs  to  the  Annales  and  the  Memoires  of  the 
museum  of  natural  history.  Among  his  separate  works,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named  are — Uistoire  nalurelle 
tie  la  province  du  Dauphine  (1781,  1782) ;  Mineraloaie  des 
Volcans  (1784)  ;  Voyage  en  Angleterre,  en  Ecosse,  et  aux 
lies  HibriJes  (1797)  ;  and  Essai  de  geologic  (1803-1809). 
Faujas  died  at  his  estate  of  Saint-Fond  in  Dauphine,  July 
IS,  1819. 

F.\UN.  In  Latin  mythology,  this  name  denoted  a  class 
of  rur;il  deities,  who  fostered  the  productive  powers  of  the 
earth  and  of  animals,  and  had  their  dweUing  in  woods  and 
grove.s.  where  they  sported  with  the  nymphs.  In  the  later 
traditiuns  of  the  people,  Faunus  was  said  to  have  succeeded 
Picus  and  Saturnus  as  king  of  the  Laurentes;  but  these 
names  may,  like  many  others  in  the  mythology  of  Italy, 
be  referred  to  processes  or  phenomena  in  the  natural  world, 
Saturnus  or_Seviternus  being  the  god  of  the  seed  time  and 
'.he  harvest,  and  Picus  the  deity  who  cleaves  the  trees  of 
the  forest  with  the  stroke  of  the  lightning  or  the  fury  of 
the  slorn.  There  is  much  likeness  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  Faunus  and  those  of  the  Greek  Pan,  and  the  two 
names  may  have  a  common  origin,  although  the  Latin 
Faunus  has  been  regarded  as  an  euphemistic  name  (from 
the  root  of  the  verb/awo)  applied  to  deities  whose  anger 
Has  dreaded.  As  revealiug  the  secrets  of  the  future, 
whether  by  dreams  or  by  strange  sounds,  the  male  Faunus 
6nd  the  female  Fauna  or  Faula  were  known  as  fatuus  and 
fatua,  from  the  verb /an,  to  speak,  which  reappears  in  the 
Latin  Fatum.  In  honour  of  these  rural  gods  the  festival 
of  the  Faunalia  was  celebrated  yearly  in  December. 

FAURIEL,  Charles  Claude  (1772-1844),  a  distin- 
guished French  historian,  philologist,  and  critic,  was  born 
at  St  Etienne,  21st  October  1772.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  artisan  class,  but  their  circutastances  were  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  afford  him  a  good  education  at  Tournon  and 
Lyons.  Though  from  his  earliest  years  preferring  a  life  o£ 
study  and  retirement,  Fauriel  could  not  at  first  altogether 
escape  the  claims  of  the  restless  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  in  1793  he  became  sub-lieutenant  in  the  fourth 
battalion  of  light  infantry  then  in  garrison  at  Perpignan. 
He  would  ai)pear  to  have  resigned  this  appointment  within 
a  year,  but  it  is  certain  in  any  case  that  he  was  for  some 
lime  secretary  to  General  Dugommier,  and  that  he  also 
served  uudor  Latour  d'Auvergne.     In   1704,  however,  ho 


had  returned  to  St  £tiennc,  where,  but  only  for  a  short 
period,  he  filled  a  municipal  office  ;  and  from  1795  to  1799 
he  devoted  himself  to  strenuous  study,  more  especially  of  the 
literature  and  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  Having  paid  a  visit  to  Pan's  in  1799,  he  was 
introduced  to  Fouchii,  minister  of  police,  who  immediately 
conceived  for  him  a  strong  liking,  and  induced  him  to  be- 
come his  private  secretary.  The  duties  of  this  office 
Fauriel  discharged  both  to  the  satisfaction  of  Fouch6  and 
with  such  courtesy  and  kinduess  as  to  secure  many  lasting 
friendships;  but  he  must  have  found  it  scarcely  congenial  ; 
and  as  he  continued  to  unite  with  the  labour  it  entailed 
upon  him  the  same  continuous  application  to  study  as 
formerly,  he  found  it  necessary  iii  1801  to  recruit  hia 
health  by  foreign  travel.  In  resigning  his  office  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  therefore  actuated  doubtless  as 
much  by  these  considerations  as  by  the  ostensible  excuse 
that  be  had  scruples  in  serving  longer  under  Napoleon, 
when  tlie  latter,  in  violatiod  of  strict  republican  principles, 
became  consul  for  life. 

Some  articles  which  Fauriel  in  1800  published  in  the 
Decade  on  a  woik  of  Madame  de  Stael  were  the  means  of 
ripening  his  slight  acquaintance  with  that  distinguished 
authoress  into  intimate  friendship— a  friendship  which  in 
its  intellectual  relations  had  considerable  influence  on  her 
future  career.  Through  her  he  was  shortly  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  the  literary  society  of  Auteuil.  Neither  in 
the  literary  history  of  his  time  nor  in  that  particular  circle 
can  Fauriel  be  called  the  most  prominent  figure,  but  hia 
position  would  not  have  been  so  unique  in  relation  to  either 
had  it  been  more  obtrusive.  By  nature  strongly  sympa- 
thetic, gifted  also  with  a  finely  balanced  judgment  which 
was  informed  and  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  per'ection 
by  an  almost  unexampled  erudition,  and  so  intensely  in- 
terested in  all  that  related  to  literature  and  history  as  to 
be  almost  forgetful  of  self  and  devoid  of  the  love  of  fame, 
he  soon  became  the  confidant  and  almost  the  literary 
mentor  of  the  most  distinguished  of  bis  contemporaries, 
whom  he  benefited,  not  only  by  his  contagious  enthusiasm 
and  suggestive  criticism,  but  by  placing  at  their  dis- 
.posal  the  results  of  his  own  laborious  researches.  Those 
who  enjoyed  his  closest  intimacy  were  the  physiologist 
Cabanis  and  the  Italian  poet  Manzoni,  and  perhaps  after 
ther.e,  the  historians  Guizot  and  Thierry,  the  latter  of  whom 
in  his  preface  to  his  Etudes  kisforipies  speaks  of  him  as  th; 
friend  and  sure  and  faithful  counsellor,  whose  judgment 
was  his  rule  in  doubt,  and  whose  sympathy  with  his  labours 
his  greatest  incentive  to  progress.  During  his  connexion 
with  Auteuil  the  attention  of  Fauriel  was  naturally 
turned  to  philosophy,  and  from  the  letter  which  Cabanis 
addressed  to  him  on  final  causes  it  would  appear  that  ha 
must  be  named  the  precursor  of  that  school  of  philosophy 
in  France  which  recognizes  Cousin  as  its  head — that  he 
was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  study- 
ing philosophy  in  its  historical  relations,  and  to  advocate 
what  is  known  as  eclecticism.  His  great  merit  indeed  is 
in  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  studying,  not  only  the  philo- 
sophy, but  the  general  literature  and  civilization  of  modern 
times  in  their  primitive  sources ;  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  preference  for  early  and  uncultured  forms 
of  literature  has  in  it  something  of  exaggeration.  Foi 
some  years  he  was  engaged  on  a  history  of  Stoicism,  but 
perhaps  more  on  account  of  his  attention  having  been  acci- 
dentally directed  to  the  subject  by  others  than  from  any 
special  interest  in  philosophy,  and  at  any  rate  the  work  was 
never  completed,  all  the  papers  connected  with  it  having 
accidentally  perished  in  1814.  He  also  occupied  himself 
at  the  same  time  with  the  study  of  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and 
the  old  French  dialects,  but  all  with  a  special  reference  to 
his  historical  researches.     The  chief  task  he  had  set  before 
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him  was  an  inquirr  into  the  origui  of  modern  civilii; 
tho  wide  range  of  his  preliminary  studiea  beinji  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  were  of  the  nature  of  soundings 
taken  with  a  view  to  discover  with  some  approximation  to 
certainty  where  the  treasure  ho  was  in  search  of  was  con- 
cealed ;   and  it  was  because  he  became  convinced  that  the 
object  of  his  quest  was  to  be  found  in  southern  Gaul  tliat 
his  studies  gradually  came  to  have  a  bearing  more  or  less 
direct  on  the  elucidation  of  the  early  history  of  that  country. 
His  opinions  on  subjects  which  had  an  incidental  relation 
to  his  chief  purpose  were 'occasionally  contributed  to  peri- 
odicals ;  and  as  a  kind  of  interlude  to  his  severer  studies  he 
published  in  1810  a  translation  of  the  Partkenais  oder  die 
Alpmreise  of  the  Danish  poet  Baggesen,  with  a  preface  on 
the  various  kinds  of  poetry  ;   in   1823  translations  of  two 
tragedies  of  his  friend    Manzoni,  with  a  preface   Sur  la 
the(trie  de  iart  dramatupie ;  and  in  1824  his  translation  of 
the  popular  songs  of  modern  Greece,  with  a  Discoms  pre- 
liminaire  on  popular  poetry,  in   which  he  claims  for  that 
species  of  literature  a  prefereuce  in  some  respects  over  the 
most  cultivated  and  artistic  productions  on  account  of  its 
freshness  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  nature  and  reality, 
and  also  as  the  best  key  to  the  comprehension  of  a  nation's 
history  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  spontaneous  expression  and 
outflow  of  its  peculiar  genius  and  of  its  deepest  experiences. 
After  tho  revolution  of  1830  the  Government  was  per- 
Buadod  by   his  friends  to  establish  expressly  for  Fauriel 
a  chair  of.'foreign  literature.     In  1836  he  was  elected  a 
member  qf  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
and  in  die  same  year  he  published  in  four  volumes  L'IRstoire 
de  lajjaule  meridionale  sous  la  domination  des  conqueranis 
Oermains — the  second  portion  of  a  work  which,  when  com- 
pleted, was  to  have  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  first  on 
wuthern  Gaul  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  third  _ 
and  most  important  embracing  tho  period  from  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  to  the  end 
of  tho  13th  century,  and  including  the  brilliant  though 
premature    spring-time    of    early    literature    and    culture 
which   for   a  short    period    relieved    the    sterile   winter 
that  had  so  long  overshadowed  the  intellect  of    Europe. 
In   1837  Fauriel  published,  along  with  an  introduction, 
a  translation  of  the  Provencal  poem  on  the  war  of  the 
Albigenses,  and  in  1839  he  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  Histoire  litt^raire  de  la  France,  to  which  work 
ho  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  the  writers  of  the 
13th  century.     Ho  died  15th  July  1844.     After  his  death 
appeared,  in    1846,  Histoire  de  la   litteraiitre   provetv^ale, 
which  formed  his  course  of  professorial  lectures  for  1831-32, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  third  part  of  the 
great  work  which    ho  had  sketched  out  on   the   history 
of  southern  Gaul.     In  these  lectures  ho  sought  to  prove 
that   from   the  embers  of  the  civilization  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  which,  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances, 
had  been  transferred  not  wholly  quenched  to  the  foreign 
9oil  of  Provence,  was  lighted  tho  spark  which  originated 
the  greater  part  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  (that  is,  not 
only  those  of  the  cycle  of  Charlemagne,  but  of  the  cycle  of 
the   Round  Table),    and  thus  kindled  the  civilization  of 
modern  Europe.     Various  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to 
the  amount  of  truth  in  this  theory,  and  it  must  et  least  be 
admitted  that  Fauriel  has  been  somewhat  hampered  and 
biased  in  hiu  inquiry  by  preconceived  conclusions;  but  in 
any  case  ho  must  be  allowed  tho  merit  of  having  first  fully 
revealed  tho  importance  of  tho  epoch   of  which  he  treats, 
and  having  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  material-s   for 
the  solution  of  the  problems  which  it  presents  for  discus- 
lion.     Indeed,  the  distinguishing  quality  of  bis  writings 
is  their  suggestiveness,  and  their  value  is  therefore  scarcely 
lessened  even  when  their  conclusions  are  disjuitcd.     The 
statement  of  Renan,  made  in  1855,  that  he  is  the  man 


of  our  times  who  has  pu'.  in  circulation  the  greatest  number 
nf  new  ideas,  can  scarcely,  however,  be  accepted,  even  when 
we  remember  his  indirect  influence  on  the  contemporary 
writers  of  France  ,  but  lone  was  more  than  he  en  rappoii 
with  the  spirit  of  the  \Hh  century,  or  has  done  a  more  im- 
portant work  in  reference  to  those  problems  which  are 
strictly  literary  or  historical.  The  professorial  lectures  of 
Fauriel  for  1833-34  were  published  in  1854,  under  the  title 
of  Dante  et  les  origmes  de  la  langue  et  de  la  litteraturt 
ttahennes  ;  and  among  his  miscellaneous  writings  the  most 
important  are  his  examination  of  the  Systane  de  M.  Bay- 
nouard  sur  I'origine  dts  langnes  romanes,  contributed  to  the 
BiUiotlieque  de  t'£cole  des  CItartes,  and  his  lives  of  Dante 
and  Lope  de  Vega  in  the  Rev)ie  des  Deux  itoudei  for  Octo- 
ber 1834  and  September  1839  respectively. 

The  best  and  fullest  account  of  Fauriel  is  that  by  Sainte-Beuve 
111  his  Portraits  Contan  porn  ins,  vol.  iv.  See  also  the  review  of 
Fauriel's  work  on  Provencal  literature  by  H.  Foitoul  in  t\\i  Jlevuc 
des  Dcnx  Moiidcs  for  May  1846,  and  the  short  notice  of  liis  work  on 
l>ante  by  Fenan  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcsiov  December  1855. 

FAUST,  or  Fust,  printer.     See  Fust. 

FAUSTINA,  Annia,  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the 
daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  empress  Annia  Galcria 
Faustina  Augusta.  Her  husband,  whose  original  name  was 
Marcus  Annms  Verus,  was  the  son  of  her  maternal  uncle 
Annius  Verus  ;  and  both,  through  their  grandfather  Annius 
Verus,  consul  for  the  third  time  in  126  A.D.,  traced  their 
descent  from  Numa  Pompilius.  Besides  Commodu.^, 
Faustina  had  six  children  whose  names  are  known, — viz., 
Annius  Verus,  Ann- a  LuciUa  Augusta,  Vibia  Aurelia, 
Sabina,  Domitia  Faustina,  FadiUa;  but  she  is  supposed  to 
have  had  eleven.  Faustina  was  either  one  of  the  most 
profligate  or  most  maligned  of  women.  Wieland  appears 
to  be  almost  her  only  apologist  in  modern  times ;  and  in 
her  own  day  (if  we  accept  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
historians)  the  only  man  who  believed  in  her  virtue  and 
goodness  was  hergreat  and  wise  husband, — whose  testimony, 
it  has  been  urged,  ci'ght  to  be  deemed  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh the  gossip  of  Dion  Cassius.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  contended  that  the  emperor  was  just  as  likely  to 
misjudge  the  character  of  Lis  wife  as  of  his  son  Com- 
modus,  the  buffoon  of  the  imperial  purple.  The  empress's 
impunity  amid  her  alleged  vices,  and  the  emperor's  patron- 
age of  her  supposed  paramours,  have  even  been  deemed 
unfavourable  to  the  reputation  for  judgment  and  sincerity 
of  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  antiouity.  Faustina  died  in 
175,  at  Halala,  near  Mount  Taurus,  in  Cappadocia,  whither 
she  had  accompanied  Marcus  in  his  expedition  against  the 
rjbel  Avidius  Cassius,  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial 
armies  in  Asia.  Aurelius,  in  memory  of  liis  wife,  raiised 
the  obscure  village  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  with  the  name  ol 
Faustinopolis.  In  her  honour,  too,  he  founded  charitable 
schools  for  orphan  girls — which  were  similar  to  those  that 
Antoninus  lad  established  in  memory  of  his  own  wife,  the 
elder  Faustina.  The  title  Hater  Castrorum  first  appeared 
on  the  coins  of  the  younger  Faustina.  Fudieitia  is  auothei 
legend  commemorative  of  this  supposed  incarnation  of  im- 
modesty. Jlarcu!  Aurelius  placed  his  wife's  statue  in  the 
temple  of  Venus,  and  Faustina  was  numbered  among  the 
guardian  deities  of  Rome. 

FAUSTUS.  Although  probably  th  i  name  of  an  actual 
historical  personage,  Faustus  or  Faust  is  principally  inter- 
esting as  an  ideal  figure  of  a  twofold  aid  in  some  respects 
antithetical  type, — on  the  one  hand  the  deliberate  choice 
of  evil,  on  the  other  an  unsatisfied  aspiration  towards  the 
highest  good.  The  development  of  the  latter  conception 
from  the  former — of  Goethe's  Faust  [rom  the  mcdiajval 
Faustus — is  an  interesting  study  in  itself,  and  affords  a 
curious  example  of  the  accretions  and  modifications  inci- 
dental to  popular  myths.  The  Faustus  of  tradition  arose 
from  the  fusion  of  two  more  primitive  conceptions, — that 
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if  a  compact  wiLli  iho  evil  one,  of  which  the  Theophilus 
if  ecclesiastical  legend  supplies  the  typical  example,  and 
that  of  the  subjugation  of  the  infernal  powei's  by  intellcc- 
ual  preeminence,  as  in  the  cases  of  Virgil,  Pope  Sylvester, 
and  Michael  Scott.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  two 
currents  of  tradition  united  ia  the  person  of  an  adventurer 
calling  himself  Faustus  the  Younger,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  name  had  already  become  typical.  The 
existence  of  an  elder  Faustus  cannot,  however,  be  proved  ; 
nor  can  he,  as  sometimes  suggested,  be  identified  wijh 
Gutenberg's  coadjutor,  the  printer  Fust.  A  conjuring  book 
Oearing  his  name  (Dr  Faust's  Dreifacher  IluUemwany) 
exists  in  several  MSS.  dated  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  has  been  published  in  the  magical  collections  of  Scheible 
and  Horst.  It  nevertheless  appears  from  the  style  to  be  at 
least  a  century  later.  The  younger  Faust's  own  existence 
has  been  disputed,  but  apparently  on  no  good  grounds. 
He  is  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  by  Trithemius  (1507), 
Mutianus  Rufus  (1513),  Begardi  (1539),  and  Cast  (1548). 
Trithemius  denounces  him  as  a  charlatan,  who  purposely 
shunned  him  for  fear  of  exposure.  Rufiis  and  Gast  claim 
to  have  been  actually  in  his  company.  The  former  enter- 
tains the  same  opinion  of  him  as  Trithemius ;  the  latter 
considers  that  a  learned  dog  and  horse  which  accompanied 
him  were  probaily  devils.  The  same  judicious  author 
vouches  for  his  having  been  carried  away  by  the  demon  in 
or  about  the  year  1525.  This  catastrophe  is  also  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  on  a  picture  still  extant  in  Auerbach's 
cellar  at  Leipsic,  bearing  that  date,  and  depicting  the  feats 
familiar  to  Goethe's  readers.  Further  particulars  are  given 
by  Wier  in  his  well  known  work  Be  2»'<xstigiis  dwmonnvt, 
and  in  Manlius's  Locorum  commumitm  collectanea  (1562), 
in  a  passage  often  erroneously  attributed  to  Melanchthon, 
whoso  conversation  Manlius  is  not  reporting  on  this  occa- 
sion. According  to  him,  Faustus  was  born  at  Knittlingen 
in  Wiirtemberg  (the  popular  legend  says  Rohda  in  Saxony, 
.ind  other  places  are  also  mentioned),  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Cracow.  However  unworthy  of  such  a 
distinction,  he  had  evidently  by  this  time  become  a 
popular  hero,  around  whom  the  floating  accumulations 
of  legend  respecting  suc'q  national  wizards  as  the  Bohemian 
'/yto,  the  English  Friars  Bacon  and  Rush,  and  the  Polish 
Twardowski  were  gradually  tending  to  group  themselves. 
These  ultimately  took  shape  in  the  standard  version  of 
Faustus's  life,  published  at  Frankfort  by  Johannes  Spiess 
ill  1587.  This  remarkable  book,  the  work  of  an  anonymous 
scholar  acquainted  with  Latin,  first  mentions  Mephistc- 
philes  as  the  name  of  Faustus's  familiar  spirit,  introduces 
r.ew  elements  suggested  by  the  compiler's  auimosity  to 
Rome,  and  gives  especial  prominence  to  the  traditions  which 
represent  Faustus  in  connexion  with  classical  mythology. 
The  effect  is  to  exalt  his  importance  as  a  type  by  exhibiting 
l.im  as  in  some  sort  a  representative  of  free  thought  and 
free  learning,  thus  paving  the  way  for  Goethe's  more  pro- 
found interpretation  of  Lis  alleged  compact  with  the 
fiend.  The  more  obvious  tragic  aspects  of  the  situation 
were  magnificently  brought  out  by  Marlowe,  whose  tragedy 
r>(  Fatishfs,  founded  on  an  English  translation  of  the  Ger- 
man narratire,  is  thought  to  have  appeared  as  early  as 
1589.  Marlowe's  play  contains  some  of  the  finest  dramatic 
poetry  in  our  language,  and  he  dwells  with  especial  delight 
on  Faustus's  evocation  of  Helen,  which  by  education  and 
sympathy  ho  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  apprehend.  It 
was  inevitable,  however,  that  he  should  be  principally 
studious  of  dramatic  effect ;  and  the  perception  of  the  full 
significance  of  this  episode,  as  well  as  of  the  story  generall)', 
was  reserved  for  a  more  reflective  age.  A  more  homely 
moral  was  drawn  by  Faustus's  next  biographer,  Johann 
Wiedemann,  who  (15'J9)  rewrote  the  narrative  from  an  edify- 
ing point  of  view,  interspersing  copious  historical  parallels 


and  theological  disquisitions, — which  latter,  indeed,  |iro  not 
wanting  in  the  earlier  version, — and  omitting  what  hedeemed 
uiKsiutable  for  pious  ears.  His  pedantic  labours,  subse- 
quently revised  in  tho  same  spirit  by  Plitzer  (1G64),  unfor- 
tunately led  to  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  older 
narrative,  except  in  the  abridged  form  of  a  chap  book,  in 
which  it  has  survived  nearly  to  our  own  times,  and  has  even 
been  reprinted  in  America.  Another  development  of  the 
myth  was  now  at  hand — the  dramatic.  It  formed  the  theme 
of  Justi,  PlaciJii  iii/elix  prndenlic,  a  play  in  Latin  verse 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1598.  By  1C18,  as  appears  from 
.Ayrer's  0/ms  Theatricum,  a  play  on  the  subject  was  a  stock 
piece  on  the  boards  of  the  German  puppet-theatre.  Heine 
thinks  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  English  itinerant 
players  who  traversed  Germany  at  the  time, — a  supposition 
confirmed  by  Lessing's  previous  indication  of  an  English 
clement  in  the  text.  These  marionette  pieces  long  main- 
tamed  themselves  as  a  popular  entertainment.  Zedler 
mentions  them  as  still  frequently  performed  in  1735;  Heine 
saw  the  story  of  Faustus  thus  represented  as  late  as  1826. 
It  was  not  committed  towriting,  and  was  partly  extemporized 
for  the  occasion.  Restorations  have  nevertheless  been  given 
by  Scheible  (1847),  Hamm  (1850),  and  Engel  (1872). 
Sach  representations  undoubtedly  served  to  keep  the  legsnd 
alive  until  it  met  with  critics  and  poets  able  to  discern  its 
significance  in  the  persons  of  Lessing  and  Goethe.  The 
original  draft  of  the  latter's  Favst,  us  pointed  out  by  Heine, 
is  almost  entirely  based  upon  the  puppet  representation. 
Lessing's  interest  in  Faust  is  believed  to  have  been 
awakened  by  a  performance  of  the  old  play  at  Berlin  in 
1753.  He  took  up  the  subject  shortly  afterwards,  and, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  at  diiferent  periods  of  his 
life  sketched  out  the  ground  plan  of  two  versions, — the  first 
on  the  lines  of  the  original  legend,  the  second  witho'.;t 
any  supernatural  element.  Both  are  said,  oQ  his  own 
authority,  to  have  been  nearly  completed  in  December  1775, 
but  were  probably  lost  m  the  following  year,  along  vith  :: 
trunk  containing  other  MSS.  An  anonymous  Faust  cp- 
peared  in  1775  at  Munich,  and  has  recently  been  re- 
published as  Lessing's,  which  It  certainly  is  not.  The  co.\- 
ccption  of  Goethe's  Faust  was  formed  as  early  as  1770,  and, 
according  to  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Merck,  the 
composition  had  made  great  progress  as  early  as  1775. 
The  first  part,  notwithstanding,  was  not  completed  until 
1807,  nor  the  second  until  1831.  The  analysis  of  this  won- 
derful work  will  fall  more  appropriately  under  the  heading 
Goethe  {'].  v.).  It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that,  while 
Goethe  has  finally  achieved  the  transformation  of  Faustus 
from  a  vulgar  conjuror  into  a  personification  of  humanity 
in  one  of  its  most  interesting  phases,  the  result,  in  the  first 
part,  is  still  inadequate  to  the  power  of  the  machinery  and 
the  dignity  of  the  situation.  As  Charles  Lamb  tersely .ir- 
pressed  it,  "'What  has  Margaret  to  do  with  Faust t" 
The  much  abused  and  under-rated  second  part  may  ba 
regarded  as  an  endeavour  to  remedy  this  defect,  which 
might  have  fully  succeeded  but  for  the  taste  for  aUegory 
which  had  become  a  mania  with  Goethe  in  his  later  years. 
The  Helena  episode  is  nevertheless  a  masterpiece,  and 
the  fifth  act  presents  the  quintessence  of  Goethe's  wisdom 
with  the  authority  of  a  last  testament: — 

"  Ja,  diesem  Sinr.e  bin  ich  ganz  crgeben  : 
Das  ist  dcr  Wcislieit  letztcr  SchUisa  I " 
Among  later  attempts  at  a  literary  treatment  of  the 
Faust  legend  may  be  mentioned  Klinger's  romance,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Borrow,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for 
tho  introduction  of  the  Borgia  family  ;  Klingemann's  un- 
wittingly burlesque  tragedy,  "  tho  hero  of  wHch  is  not  the 
eld  Faust  driven  desperate  by  the  uncertainty  of  humaa 
knowledge,  but  plain  John  Faust  the  printer,  driven 
desperate  by  an  ambitious  temper  and  a  total  deficiency  oij. 
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caeli "  (Carlyle) ;  Heine's  ingenioas  and  liigLly  dramatic 
Jiallet  {Der  Doiior  Faust,  ein  Tanzpoem) ;  and  Lenau's 
poem,  partly  epic  and  partly  dramatic,  not  deficient  in 
isolated  beauties,  but  a  mere  repetition  of  Goethe  in  all 
essential  respects.  Goethe's  example,  as  well  as  the  gene- 
rally subjective  character  of  modern  poetry,  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  ideal  figures  impersonating  some 
particular  thought  or  principle,  and  betraying  more  or  less 
afiSnity  to  their  original  Such  are  the  Alanfred  of  Bvron, 
the  Paracelsus  of  Browning,  the  Balder  of  Dobell^  the 
Spiridion  of  George  Sand,  the  Konrad  Wallenrod  of 
Mickiewicz,  last  and  not  le:ust  remarkable  the  Brand  of  the 
^Torwegian  poet  Ibsen.  The  affinity  between  the  typical 
figures  of  Faustus  and  Tannhauser  is  very  powerfully  in- 
■  dicatcd  in  the  last  poem  of  the  lyrical  collection  entitled 
Der  neue  Tannlidiiser,  by  Ediiard  Gnsebach  (1871). 

The  best  works  on  the  history  of  the  Faustus  legeTid  are — Rist- 
elhuber,  Faxist  dans.l'hisMre  ct  dans  la  Ugcmie  (Paris,  186.3>  ; 
Diintzer,  DU  Sarja  von  Dr  Johann  FausHu  (Stuttgart,  IS46) ; 
the  article  by  W.  Sotnmer  in  Ersch  and  Gnibers  Eneydnpardta,  and 
that  in  Meyer's  Converaaticms  Lcxiam.  For  its  bibliography  see 
Peter,  Die  LiUralar  der  Faiistsage  (3d  edit  Leipsic.  1857),  and 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Faustiana  "  in  the  first  part  of  Engel'a  DcuUch- 
Puppcakomodien  (1872).  The  earliest  extant  edition  of  the  Englir.li 
version  of  the  German  legend,  from  which  it  departs  in  sevi-nil 
"TMpects,  bears  date  1592,  but  the  work  had  been  published  pre- 
viously. It  is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  Thoms's  Early 
English  Prose  Romances  (1827).  R  G.) 

FAVAR.\,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  is 
situated  5  miles  E.S.E.  of  Girgenti  in  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict near  the  Hypas,  a  tributary  of  the  Acragas.  It  possesses 
a  beautiful  old  chateau  of  the  Charamonti  family,  built  in 
tho  14th  century.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Favara  there 
are  large  sulphur  mines,  marble  quarries,  and  deposits  of 
bitumen ;  and  it  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and 
fruits.     The  population  in  1871  was  1.5,197. 

FAVART,  Charles  Slmon  (1710-1792),  French 
dramatist,  was  born  at  Paris,  November  13,  1710.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  noted  pastry-cook,  a  man  of  some  parts  who 
in  his  leisure  hours  amused  himself  with  making  verses. 
The  son  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Louis-Ie-Grand,  and 
after  his  father's  death  carried  on  the  business  for  a  time 
for  the  sake  of  his  mother.  His  first  success  in  literature 
was  a  poem  entitled  la  Fraiice  delivree  par  la  Pucelle 
f  Orleans,  which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
Jeux  Floraux.  After  the  production  of  his  first  vaudeville, 
Le$  Deux  Jumeltes,  circumstances  enabled  him  to  relinquish 
Ilia  business  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  drama.  He 
provided  many  pieces  anonymously  for  the  lesser  theatres, 
and  first  put  his  name  to  La  Cherchease  d' Esprit,  which  was 
produced  in  1741.  Among  his  most  successful  works  were 
Annette  et  Lublin,  Le  Coq  da  Village  (1743),  Ninette  a  la 
Cour  (1755).  Les  Trois  Sultanes  (1761),  and  L'Anglais  <). 
Bordeaux  (1763).  Favart  became  director  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique ;  and  in  1745  he  married  Mademoiselle 
Dnronceray,  a  beautiful  young  singer  and  actress  who 
had  made  a  successful  d^but  the  year  before.  By  their 
united  talents  and  labours  the  Opera  Comique  rose  to 
«uch  a  height  of  success  that  the  jealousy  of  nval  theatres 
was  aroused,  and  through  their  influence  the  house  was 
suppressed  the  same  year.  Favart  thus  left  without  re- 
sources accepted  the  proposal  of  Marshal  Saxe,  and  under- 
took the  direction  of  a  troupe  of  comedians  winch  was  to 
accompany  his  army  into  Flanders.  It  was  part  of  his  duty 
to  compose  from  time  to  time  impromptu  verses  on  the 
events  of  the  campaign,  amusing  and  stimulating  the  spirits 
of  the  men.  So  popular  were  Favart  and  his  troop  that 
"the  enemy  "  became  desirous  of  sharing  Ins  services,  and 
permission  was  given  to  gratify  them,  battles  and  comedies 
thus  curiously  alternating  with  each  nthi/r,  But  iii  the 
midst  of  his  success  i\  heavy  blow  fell  upon  him.  The 
inarsUai  had  looked  with  ovil  eyes  upon  Favart's  young  i 
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wife,  and  attempted  to  seduce  her.  To  escape  him  the  wi'e 
fled  to  Paris,  and  the  wrath  of  the  foiled  adulterer  fell  upi//i 
the  husband.  A  lelire  de  cachet  was  issued  against  him,  aii'l 
he  only  saved  himself  by  flight  and  concealment  in  a  cave. 
Madame  Favart  meanwhile  had  been  distinguishing  herself 
at  the  Com^die  Italien  ,  but  as  she  still  rejected  the  brut.-il 
advances  of  the  raarslial,  she  was  suddenly  arrested  and 
confined  in  a  provincial  convent,  where  she  was  treated  as 
a  prisoner  of  state.  After  an  imprisonment  of  more  than 
a  year  her  fortitude  gave  way,  and,  yielding  to  the  will  of 
her  pursuer,  she  was  at  length  liberated.  After  the 
marshal's  death  in  H.'iO,  Favart  returned  to  Paris,  and  re- 
sumed his  pursuits  as  a  dramatist.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Abb6  dc  Voisenon  became  intimately  associated 
with  him  and  took  part  in  his  labours,  though  to  what 
extent  is  uncertain.  Madame  Favart.  after  a  long  and  pan:- 
ful  illness,  died  at  Pan.s,  April  22,  1772.  She  ts  reniem- 
bered  as  a  bold  reformer  of  stage  costumes,  breaking  wuh 
the  custom  of  dressing  all  the  drumaiis  peisonoe  in  court  oi 
showy  styl»,  and  introducing  the  u.'=c  of  costumes  appropn 
ate  to  the  various  characters.  She  had  remarkable  powers 
of  mimicry,  especially  of  tne  speech  and  accent  of  foreigners. 
She  assisted  her  husband  in  some  of  his  best  productions. 
He  felt  her  loss  deejily,  survived  her  twenty  years,  becom- 
ing nearly  blind  in  his  last  days,  and  lied  at  Paris.  May  1  2, 
1792.  His  works  have  been  sevenl  times  republished 
In  1809  appeared  his  Mitnoires  et  Correspondance litff'rairc, 
dramatiqne,  et  anecdolique,  which  furnish  valuable  inforina- 
tion  on  the  state  of  the  literary  and  theatrical  worlds  in  the 
18th  century.  This  work,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  was  edited  by  his 
grandson  A.  P.  C.  Favart  and  H.  F,  Dumolard. 

FAVEKSHAM,  or  Feversham,  a  municipal  borough  and 
market-town  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  is  situated  10 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Canterbury,  and  47  ES.E.  of  Londi.u 
by  rail.  The  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  form- 
ing an  irregular  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  town- 
hall  and  market-place.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious 
cruciform  structure,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire ; 
both  its  exterior  and  its  interior  have  lately  underguue 
restorations.  Faversham  has  a  free  grammar  school,  a 
national  school,  a  theatre,  and  a.ssembly- rooms  Faversham 
Creek,  which  communicates  with  East  Swale,  is  navigal.ie 
up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  150  tons.  The  shipping  tnido 
is  pretty  extensive,  chiefly  in  coal,  timber,  and  agricul- 
tural produce.  The  oyster  fisheries  are  the  priucipal 
industry,  but  brewing,  brickmaking,  and  the  manufacture 
of  Roman  cement  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  lari;e 
powder  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Faversham  is  verj'  ancient,  and  on  licrount  of  its  situation  directly 
opposite  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  early  rose 
into  consideration.  In  812  it  was  styled  "the  king's  little  town  of 
Fefresham,"  and  in  930  it  was  the  meeting  place  of  a  in'nn  or 
national  council.  King  Stephen  and  Queen  Maud  founded  here, 
in  1147,  a  Cluniac  Abbey,  and  bntli  they  and  their  son,  Eustace 
count  of  Boulogne,  were  buned  within  its  walls.  It  was  to  Faver- 
sham that  the  boatmen  conveyed  .I.imea  U.  after  preventing  his 
escape  in  a  small  vessel  lying  at  Sheliness.  The  population  in 
1871  was  "198 

FAVORINUS,  *a/S<upIi/os,  acelebrated  sophist,  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  A  Gaul  by  birth,  he  was  a 
native  of  Aries,  but  at  an  early  age  began  his  life-long 
travels  through  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  East.  He  may  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  even  before 
he  left  Gaul,  for  Aries  was  within  a  short  distance  of  tho 
Phocian  colony  of  Marseilles— that  "Athens  of  the  West" 
which  Varro  calls  "  trilinguis,"  and  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  had  taught  the  Gauls  to  become  Philhellenes.  His 
extensive  knowledge,  combined  with  great  oratorical 
powers,  raised  hiin  to  eminence  both  in  Athens  and  Eoino. 
With  Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  Trtpi  t.  f 
npuiTov  4'vxpov,  with  Herodes  Atticus,  to  whom  :•'.• 
bequeathed  bis  library  at  Rome,  with  Demetrius  of  Alemiii- 
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drJa,  Coruelius  Ftonto,  and  Aulus  Gellius,  with  Hadrian 
hioiself,  he  lived  on  intimate  terms.  His  good  humour 
appears  to  have  been  as  inexhaustible  aS  his  wit,  though  in 
ills  later  years  he  condescended  to  violent  abuse  of  his  rival 
rolemoi),  who  divided  with  him  the  suffrages  of  Asia,  the 
Smyrniote  faction  pronouuciug  Polcmon  to  be  the  greater 
rhetorician  of  the  two,  while  that  of  Ephcsus  declared  for 
Vavonnus.  It  was  Favorinus  who,  on  being  silenced  by 
tladrian  in  an  argument  in  which  the  sophist  might  easily 
iiavc  refuted  his  adversary,  made  the  subsequent  esplana- 
ion  to  his  friend  that  it  was  foolish  to  criticize  the  logic  of 
he  master  of  thirty  legions.  It  was  one  of  his  sarcastic 
leasts  that  though  he  had  ofTcnded  Hadrian  he  still  con- 
ifiued  to  live.  When  the  servile  Athenians,  feigning  to 
'.lare  the  emperor's  displeasure  with  the  sophist,  pulled 
!own  a  statue  which  they  had  erected  to  the  latter, 
."■avorinus  remarked  that  if  Socrates  also  had  only  had  a 
:t!!luo  at  Athens,  he  might  have  been  spared  the  hemlock. 
3f  the  very  numerous  works  of  Favorinus,  we  possess  only 
I  few  fragments  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius,  Diogenes 
Laartius,  Philostratus,  and  Suidas,  the  second  of  whom 
borrows  from  his  navroSamj  Itnopia.  His  Xlippiuitiot 
TpoTTOi,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by  Philostratus  in  hii 
Lives  of  the  Sophists,  i.  8,  §  4,  appears  to  have  been  his  chief 
work. 

The  most  modern  sources  of  inform.ition  regaiJing  the  life  and 
work  of  Favorinus  are  Fragmcnia  Pliilosopliorum  Grcccomvi,  col- 
lected and  .inuotaied  by  F.  W.  A.  ilullach,  Paris,  1857  and'  1860. 
See  also  J.  F.  Gregor's  Commcnlatio  dc  Favoriiio,  1755,  and 
Forsm-^DQ's DisserUiZio  de  FavorinO,  1789. 

FAWKES,  Frjvscis  (1721-1777),  a  poet  and  translator, 
was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1721. 
After  studying  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  M.A.,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  suc- 
cessively curate  of  Bramham,  curate  of  Croydon,  vicar  of 
Orpington,  aud  rector  of  Hayes,  and  finally  was  made  one 
of  the  chaplains  to  the  princess  of  Wales.  He  published 
Bramham  Park,  a  Poem,  in  1  745  ;  a  volume  of  pbems  and 
translations  in  17G1  ;  and  Partridge  Shooting,  a  Poer.i,  in 
1767.  His  translations  of  the  minor  Greek  poets — 
Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion  and  Moschus,  Muskus,  Theocritus, 
and  ApoUonius — acquired  for  him  considerable  fame,  but 
it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  when  they  are  forgotten 
Fawke^  will  be  remembered  for  his  fine  song,  Bear  Tom, 
this  brown  nu/,  that  now  foams  wiih  mild  ale.  He  also 
edited  a  Family  Bible  4'ith  notes.  He  died  on  the  26th 
August  1777. 

FAWKES,  Guy  (1 570-1 60G),  the  most  notorious  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators,  was  born  at  York,  of  a  gentle 
family,  in  the  year  1570.  His  grandfather  and  father  were 
notaries  and  proctors  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  York, 
the  former  being  registrar  of  the  eschequcr  court  of  the 
province,  the  latter  an  advocate  of  the  consistory  court  of 
ihe  cathedral  It  is  believed  that  the  family  was  connected 
with  the  ancient  house  of  the  Fawkcses  of  Famley  in  York- 
sliire,  but  the  evidence  of  such  connexion  does  not  amount 
to  proof.  Guy  was  educated  at  the  free  school  at  the 
"  Horsefayre,"  just  outside  the  city  of  York,  and  had  for 
schoolfellows  Thomas  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Thomas,  grandson  of  Sir  John  Cheke.  The 
school  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, and  this,  and  the  fact  of  his  immediate  ancestors  being 
employed  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  would  have  led  us  to 
conclude  that  Fawkes  was  brought  up  in  conformity  to  the 
established  church.  But  we  have  more  direct  evidence  of 
this,  for  the  names,  both  of  his  parents  and  of  his  grand- 
mother, occur  several  times  in  the  list  of  communicants  of 
the  parish  of  St  Michael-le-Belfrey  in  which  they  lived. 
Perhaps  the  most  determinant  event  in  Fawkes's  life 
happened  when  ho  was  quite  young.     His  father  died  when 


he  was  about  eight  years  old,  and  before  he  came  of  aje 
his  mother  married  agiiin.  Her  second  husband  wa?  one 
Dionis  Baynbridge,  settled  at  Scottou  near  Knaresborough. 
Baynbridge  was  connected  with  several  Koman  CathoKc 
families.  Several  families,  steadfast  in  the  old  faith,  were 
settled  near  Scotton, — among  them,  that  of  Sir  \Villli»in 
Ingilby  of  Ripley,  whose  sister  was  mother  of  the  Robert, 
Thomas,  and  John  Winter  with  whom,  later  in  life,  Fawkes 
was  brought  into  such  close  contact.  For  some  years  he 
lived  under  the  roof  of  his  stepfather,  who,  we  have  ev.ery 
reason  to  believe,  was  a  Koman  Catholic.  Guy  was  the  ordy 
son  and,  as  there  was  no  will,  the  sole  heir  of  Ids  father. 
He  said  in  confession,  "  My  father  left  me  but  small  living, 
which  I  spent."  There  is,  in  fact,  evidence  that  when  he 
came  of  age  he  sold  the  little  land  left  him,  and  soon  after, 
as  it  appears,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  army  of 
Flanders,  and  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  taking  of 
Calais  by  the  Archduke  Albert  in  1598.  He  was  sent  by 
Sir  William  Stanley  and  the  Jesuits  in  Flanders  to  join 
Christopher  Wright  in  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Spain  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Early  in  1604  he 
was  again  in  Flanders  and  with  Stanley. 

The  Catholics  in  Eqgland  had  hoped  much  from  the 
accession  of  James  I.  To  facilitate  his  passage  to  the  throne, 
he  had  given  great  cause  for  such  hopes,  promising  that  the 
fines  against  recusants  should  not  be  exacted,  and  bestow- 
ing honours  upon  several  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen. 
Tlierefore,  when,  after  James  was  securely  seated  on  the 
throne,  the  severe  laws  of  Elizabeth  against  priests  and  re- 
cusants were  again  put  into  execution,  many  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  experienced  feelings  of  deep  resentment. 
Robert  Catesby,  a  man  steeped  in  plots,  conspiracies,  and 
secret  embassies,  but  a  gentleman  of  great  personal  power 
and  fascination,  conceived  a  plan  for  the  remedy  of  all  this. 
His  parents'had  suffered  much  for  their  religion,  and  he 
himself  had  been  an  incessant  plotter  among  the  discors- 
tented  Catholics  of  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
for  joining  in  Essex's  rebellion  had  been  heavily  fined. .  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
conspirators,  were  actuated  by  selfish  motives  or  feelings  of 
revenge  in  assenting  to  that  scheme  for  the  carrying  out  of 
which  they  dared  and  suffered  so  much.  Catesby's  own 
words  probably  express  best  the  way  in  which  they  re- 
garded the  matter.  "  The  nature  of  the  disease,"  he  said, 
"  requires  so  sharp  a  remedy."  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  plot  was  conceived  and  entered  upon  before 
the  more  severe  execution  of  the  laws  against  recusants. 
Catesb3r'3  plan  was  to  blow  up  king,  lords,  and  commons  in 
the  Parliament  House  with  gunpowder.  Early  in  1G04  he 
wrote  to  his  cousin  Thomas  Winter  desiring  him  to  come 
to  London.  Winter,  after  some  hesitation,  having  con- 
sented, found  Catesby  at  Lambeth  with  John  Wright.  All 
three  were  old  plotters  and  companions  in  plots  and  con- 
spiracies. Catesby  now  broached  his  new  scheme  to  Winter, 
who  at  first  wondered  at  the  strangeness  of  the  conception 
and  doubted  of  success,  but  finally  gave  his  consent  to  it 
or  to  anything  that  Catesby  should  decide  to  enter  upon. 
Wishing,  however,  to  leave  no  quiet  way  untried  to  obtain 
their  end,  it  was  decided  that  Winter  should  go  over  to 
Flanders,  to  meet  Velasco,  the  constable  of  Castile,  whO/ 
was  coming  to  England  to  negotiate  the  peace  with  Spain. 
Winter  was  to  inform  the  constable  of  the  state  of  th3 
Catholics  in  England,  and  to  entreat  him  to  solicit  the  king 
that  the  penal  laws  against  them  might  be  recalled. 
Catesby  named  Fawkts  as  a  likely  man  in  case  this  quiet 
way  failed.  Winter  saw  the  constable  at  Bergen,  and  giv- 
ing up  the  hope  that  much  would  be  done  by  his  means, 
sjught  out  Fawkes,  whom  he  found  with  Stanley  at  Osteiul. 
Representing  to  him  that  something  was  in  hand  to  be 
done  in  England,  they  passed  together  from  Gravelines  to 
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Urocnwicli,  April  22,  1C04,  and  at  once  went  to  Catesby. 
At  a  mooting  soon  after  tlicy  were  joined  by  Thomas  Percy, 
another  zealous  Romanist,  a  relative  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  one  of  the  king's  pensioners.  The 
plot  was  propounded  and  approved  of ;  all  took  a  solemn 
oath  of  secrecy  and  perseverance,  and  afterwards  received 
the  sacrament  from  Gerard,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  in  another 
room  In  May  a  bouse  adjoining  the  Parliament  House 
was  hired  in  Percy's  name,  from  the  cellars  of  which  the 
conspirators  proposed  to  work  a  mine.  Having,  however, 
with  great  labour  worked  about  half-way  through  the  nine 
feel  of  stone  which  composed  the  wall,  they  discovered  that 
a  vault,  immediately  under  the  House  of  Lords,  was  to  let, 
and  as  this  exactly  suited  their  purpose,  it  was  at  once  en- 
gaged by  Fawkes,  who,  being  little  known  in  England, 
passed  as  Percy's  servant,  and  took  the  name  of  Johnson. 
Barrels  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  stored  in  a  house  at 
Lambeth  were  brought  over  in  the  night,  large  stones  and 
bars  of  iron  wore  placed  upon  them,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  billots  of  wood,  so  that  no  suspicion  might  bo  excited 
in  caso  it  was  found  necessary  to  admit  a  stranger.  All  was 
[irepared  about  May  1605,  The  plan  of  the  plot  was  that 
after  the  blow  had  been  given,  as  most  probably  the  prince 
of  Wales  would  attend  and  perish  with  the  king,  the  duke 
(Charles)  was  to  be  seized  and  carried  into  the  country  if 
possible  ;  or  otherwise  possession  was  to  be  obtained  of 
(he  person  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  then  at 
Combe  Abbey  in  Warwickshire,  and  a  rising  was  to  be 
prepared  among  the  Catholics  of  the  midland  counties, 
i^'awkes  was  to  fire  the  train,  and  then  to  get  over  as  quickly 
us  possible  Into  Flanders  in  a  ship  prepared  f  ir  his  passage. 
After  being  several  times  prorogued,  parliament  was  to 
meet  on  the  5th  of  November. 

During  the  progress  of  the  preparations  many  other 
gentlemen,  Robert  Winter,  Christopher  Wright,  Keyes, 
Rookwood,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  Francis  Tresham,  had 
been  sworn  in  by  Catesby  to  assist  with  labour  or 
money.  In  the  interval  between  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
jiarations  and  the  opening  of  parliament,  Fawkes  was  sent 
into  Flanders  to  acquaint  Stanley  and  Owen  the  Jesuit 
with  the  plot,  and  to  secure  their  co-operation  after  the 
event  of  the  explosion.  A  great  cauue  of  disagreement 
among  the  conspirators  was  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  lords 
and  members  of  parliament  would  be  destroyed  in  a 
common  catastrophe  with  those  whom  the  plot  was  specially 
intended  to  strike.  That  the  Catholics  should  somehow 
be  warned  there  was  general  agreement,  but  not  as  to  the 
method  in  which  the  warning  should  be  given.  This  dis- 
agreement no  doubt  caused  the  failure  of  the  whole  trans- 
action Ton  days  before  the  opening  of  parliament.  Lord 
Monteagle,  a  Catholic  and  a  friend  of  several  of  the  con- 
^pirators,  received  an  anonymous  letter  giving  him  a  warn- 
ing, couched  in  ambiguous  terms,  not  to  attend  the  opening, 
for  "  they  shall  receyve  a  terrible  blowe  this  parleament." 
It  is  not  known  who  wrote  the  letter.  Tresham  was,  and 
is,  generally  suspected ;  but  when  Catesby  accused  him  of 
it,  he  vehemently  and  with  oaths  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  matter  Something  m  the  character  of  tho  letter  and 
of  tho  attendant  circumstances  seems  to  render  it  probable 
that  tho  whole  thing  was  prepared  beforehand  to  quash 
the  plot,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Government  should 
not  bo  fully  alive  to  the  danger  until  the  conspirators  had 
had  time  to  escape.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
whole  plot  itself  was  got  up  by  Cecil,  and  was  nothing  but 
a  state  trick.  However,  Monteagle  at  once  took  this  letter 
to  Salisbury,  who  communicated  it  to  the  king,  directly  his 
Majesty  returned  from  Royston,  where  he  had  been  hunt- 
ing, and  it  soems  to  have  been  at  once  decided  that  every 
precaution  should  be  taken.  Winter  received  warning  that 
ell  was  dLvOuvercd.     Tresham  also  wurned  Catesby  and  the 


others  that  all  was  known,  and  passionately  desired  them 
to  make  good  their  escape  to  foreign  lands.  They,  how- 
ever, determined  to  await  further  events,  and  Fawkes 
especially  stuck  to  his  post  in  the  vault  with  tliat  coolness 
of  courage  which  seems  to  have  been  one  o£  his  chief  char- 
acteristics. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  the  4th  November,  going  over 
the  Parliament  House  to  see  that  all  was  prepared  for  tho 
morrow,  visited  the  vault,  and  there  saw  this  "  very  tall  and 
desperate  fellow,"  who,  together  with  the  largo  quantity  of 
fuel,  exciting  suspicions  which  he  communicated  to  the  king, 
it  was  decided  that  a  more  strict  search  should  be  made. 
Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  Westminster  magistrate,  was 
ordered  to  direct  this  search,  and  going  down  to  the  house 
suddenly,  just  before  midnight,  he  came  upon  Fawkes  jr.st 
stepping  out  of  tho  door.  The  36  barrels  of  powder  were 
discovered;  Fawkes  was  seized,  bound  with  his  own  gartor.s, 
and  searched.  Upon  him  were  found  a  watch,  a  tinder 
box,  and  some  touchwood.  He  at  once  avowed  his  purpose, 
and  said  that  if  he  had  been  within  the  house  when  taken 
he  would  have  blown  up  house,  takers,  himself,  and  all. 
He  was  taken  to  Whitehall  and  examined  before  the  king. 
Answering  all  questions  with  careless  sarcastic  indifierence, 
he  would  say  nothing  to  implicate  his  confederates.  The 
other  conspirators  fled  into  the  country  to  Dunuhurch, 
where  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  gentry  had  been  convened 
under  pretence  of  a  hunting  party.  In  the  hue  and  cry 
which  followed,  all  were  either  killed  or  taken.  Fawkes 
and  the  others  were  repeatedly  examined,  and  torture  was, 
no  doubt,  in  his  case  used  to  break  the  wonderful  will  and 
nerve  of  the  man.  On  27th  January  1606  the  trial  took 
place.  All  were  condemned  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered.  On  Thursday  the  SOtb,  Digby,  R.  Winter, 
Grant,  and  Bates  (Catesby's  servant)  suffered  in  St  Paul's 
churchyard ;  the  next  day,  T.  Winter,  Rookwood,  Keyes, 
and  Fawkes,  at  Westminster.  So  all  yet  alive  who,  from 
belief  in  the  cause  or  from  love  of  Catesby,  had  joined 
his  outrageous  plot  ascended  the  scaffold,  Fawkes  last , 
"  his  body  being  weak  with  torture  and  sickness,  he  was 
scarce  able  to  go  up  tho  ladder."  He  "  made  no  long 
speech,  but  after  a  sort  seeming  sorry  for  his  offence,  asked 
a  kind  of  forgiveness  of  the  king  and  the  state  for  his 
bloody  intent,"  and  so  died. 

Jesuit  evidence  describes  Fawkes  as  a  man  "  of  great 
piety,  of  exemplary  temperance,  _  of  mild  and  cheerful 
demeanour,  an  enemy  of  broils  and  disputes,  a  faithful 
friend,"  and  asserts  that  his  society  was  sought  by  all  the 
most  distinguished  in  tho  archduke's  camp  for  nobility  and 
virtue.  There  soems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  qualities 
which  under  a  different  rule  would  have  carried  him  to 
honour  instead  of  to  ignominy.  There  is  something  in  the 
whole  character  of  his  actions  and  undertakings  in  this 
plot  which  seems  to  imply  absolute  self-renunciation  foi 
the  cause  believed  to  be  just.  But  nothing  could  possibly 
have  been  more  disastrous  to  the  interest  of  the  Catholics 
of  England.  The  stringency  of  tho  laws  against  recusanu 
was  greatly  increased,  and  their  observance  more  severely 
exacted.  The  5th  November  was  ordered  to  be  kept  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  ever,  by  an  Act  which  was  not  re- 
pealed for  over  two  centuries.  The  festivities  which  were 
long  common  on  what  is  called  Guy  Fawkes's  day  are  now 
perhaps  dying  out.  The  custom  was  to  dress  up  an  absurd 
figure  in  rags  with  a  tall  cap  and  a  lantern,  to  parade  with 
this  through  the  streets  singing  rhymes,  and  finally  at  nighl 
to  burn  tho  effigy.  This  holocaust  was  in  some  places  an 
important  annual  ceremony,  presided  over  by  the  local 
officials. 

Tho  qifcstion  as  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Jesuits  in  th( 
Gunpowder  Plot  has  been  a  much  debated  one.  Tlii". i 
se-ema.tn  hft  nn  doubt  that  Garnet,  the  suDCrior  of    tin 
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order  in  England,  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  plot,  if 
he  did  not  even  actively  encourage  it.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned  March  28  and  executed  May  3,  ItiOG. 

Many  valuable  letters  and  memorials  connected  vf  ith  this  plot  are 
{•■reserved  iQ  the  Public  Reconi  Otfico.  The  anuiiymous  letter  to 
Lovri  Monteagle  and  the  reports  ol"  Fawkes's  various  examinations 
arc  there,  as  well  as  the  reports  ot"  the  examinations  of  Winter  anil 
other  conspirators,  supposed  conspirators,  suspected  j>ersons,  and 
persons  in  any  way  connected  wuh  them.  Tiiese  were  some  years 
fij^o  collected  aud  bound  m  a  volume  callei.1  the  Gtmjj^wder  /'tot 
Jiiiok.  They  are  not,  hoi%Tever,  separately  calcndavetl  in  the  pub- 
lished series  of  calendars,  but  ffre  uoticed  chronologi/ally  with  the 
other  papera.  W-iiwood's  Memorials  contain  valuable  letters  from 
Cecil  aud  others  to  Sir  C  Cornwallis  about  the  plot,  from  the  Cotton 
Library  See  Fawkaes  of  York  in  the  HixteciUh  Ccrdury^  and 
Jaidine  s  Sarrati}:t  of  tin  QnnpouxUr  Ptot. 

FAXARDO      See  Saavedka. 

FAY,  Andras  (178G-1SU1:),  Hungarian  poet  aud  author, 
born  30tli  May  1786,  at  Kohiiuy  in  the  county  of 
Zemphn,  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession  at  the 
I'rotestant  college  of  Sdrospalak.  Being,  however,  sub- 
sequently obliged  to  abandon  the  law  as  a  vocation,  on 
account  of  lU-health,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  became  one  of  the  best  writers  of  Hungarian 
narrative  prose.  His  Mesek  {Fables),  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1820,  evinced  his  powers  of 
satire  atiil  invention,  and  won  .him  the  well-merited  ap- 
plause of  his  countrymen.  These  fables,  whicli,  on  account 
of  their  originality  and  simplicitj,  have  caused  FAy  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Hungarian  jEsop,  were  translated  into 
German  by  Petz,  Raab,  1825,  and  partly  into  English  by 
E.  D.  Butler,  Hnnijarian  Poems  and  FabUs,  London,  1877. 
Fay  wrote  also  numerous  poems,  the  chief  of  wliich  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collections  Bukrita  {N'osegaij),  Pesth,  1807, 
and  Fria  Bokreta  (Fresh  Nosegay),  Pesth,  1818.  He  aUo 
composed  several  plays  and  romances  and  numerous  tales, 
busying  himself  through  the  whole  of  his  career  with  every 
kind  of  literary  work.  In  the  year  1835  FAy  was  elected 
representative  for  the  county  of  Pesth,  in  the  Hungarian 
diet,  where  he  became  for  a  time  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion party;  and,  though  afterwards  eclipsed  by  Kossuth,  he 
still  continued  to  distinguish  himself  both  by  his  liberal 
sentiments  and  by  his  unremitting  efforts  for  the  material 
internal  progress  of  the  nation.  It  is  to  him  thr.t  the  Pesth 
Savings  Bank  owes  its  origin,  and  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  the  Hungarian  National  Theatre.  He  died  on 
the  2Gth  July  1864.  His  earlier  works  were  published  in 
a  collective  form  at  Pesth,  1843-44,  8  vols.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  his  later  works  is  a  humorous  novel  entitled 
Javor  orvos  cs  Bakalor  Ambrus  azolgdia  {.Jdvor  the  Doctor 
ami  his  servant  Ambrose  Bakator),  Pesth,  1B55,  2  vols. 

FAYAL.     See  Azores,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  capita! 
of  Cumberland  co.,  North  Carolina,  is  situated  on  Cape 
Fear  River,  100  miles  N.W.  of  Wilmington.  It  has 
cotton  manufactures,  and,  on  account  of  the  large  pine 
forests  in  its  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  trade  in  timber, 
tar,  and  turpentine.  It  was  settled  in  17G2,  received  its 
present  name  in  1784j.was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1831, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Union  army  in  March  1865.  Popu- 
lation in  1870,  46G0,  of  whom  2318  were  coloured 

FAYOUM,  or  Feiyoom.     See  Egypt,  vol.  vii.  p.  744 

FEA,  Carlo  (1753-1834),  an  Italian  archa;ologist, 
W£is  born  at  Pigna  in  Piedmont,  2d  February  1753.  At 
an  early  age  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  a  view  to  the  legal  profession,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  uncle,  who  was  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastic.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  university  of  La  Sapienza,  and  for  some  time  practised 
as  an  advocate  ;  but  arch;eology  gradually  came  to  occupy 
his  chief  attention,  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  better 
opportunities  for  his  antiquarian  researches  ho   in   1798 


took  orders.  As  a  member  of  the  Archxological  Society 
of  Rome,  Fea  gave  considerable  aid  to  the  antiquarian 
researches  carried  on  under  its  auspices.  He  was  also 
librarian  to  Prince  Chigi  He  died  at  Rome,  18th  ilarcji 
1834. 

Fea  revised,  with  the  addition  of  notes,  an  Italian  translation  of 
Wmckelmann's  Ocsckichtti  dcr  Kuiist,  and  also  added  notes  to  some 
of  Hiancom's  works.  Among  his  own  works  the  principal  are — 
Miscellanea  Jitoloijica,  critical  e  aiUiijuaria,  L'lntegretd  del  FaiUeoii 
nveiiclicata  a  M.  A-jripj^a,  Frammenli  di  fasti  co7isdlari;i Iscrtzioiu 
di  iiwnunieiili  pvMbhci,  and  Descntione  di  Roma. 

FEARNE,  Charles  (1749-1794),  an  eminent  writer  on 
law,  son  of  Chirles  Fearne,  judge-advocate  of  the  Admiralty, 
■was  bom  in  London  in  1749,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School.  He  adopted  the  legal  profession,  but, 
though  well  fitted  by  his  talents  to  succeed  as  a  barrister, 
be  neglected  his  business  and  devoted  most  of  his  attention 
and  his  patrimony  to  the  prosecution  of  scientific  experi- 
ments, with  the  vain  hope  of  achieving  discoveries  which 
would  reward  him  for  his  pains  and  expense.  He  died  in. 
1794,  leaving  his  widow  and  family  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances. His  Essai/  on  the  Leamimj  oj  Contingent  lie- 
mainders  and  Executory  Devices,  the  work  which  has  made 
his  reputation  as  a  legal  anthonty,  was  called  forth  by  a 
decision  ot  Lord  Mansfield  m  the  case  of  Perrin  v.  Blake, 
and  had  the  effect  of  reversing  that  decision.  The  10th 
edition  of  this  essay  (1844)  contains  the  notes  added  by 
Charles  Butler  to  the  Gth  edition,  with  additions  by  Charles 
W.  Smith.  A  volume  entitled  Feat  lie's  Posthumous  Works 
was  published  by  subscription  in  1797  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow. 

FEASTS.     See  FestivaZs. 

FEATHERS.  The  scientific  -definition  of  the  varlona 
parts  of  a  feather  will  be  found  in  the  article  Bird  (vol.  iii. 
p.  727).  Here  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  purposes  only  to 
which  feathers  are  applied  either  for  use  or  ornament.  These 
applications  are  numerous  and  varied,  arising  as  they  do 
in  some  cases  from  the  physical  properties  of  the  quill,  and 
again  from  the  structure  and  elasticity  of  the  vane ;  wliile 
for  ornamentation,  sometimes  beauty  of  form  and  oftener 
brilliancy  of  colour  are  the  qualities  which  commend 
different  feathers  for  use.  The  chief  purposes  for  which 
feathers  become  commercially  valuable  may  be  compre- 
hended under  four  divisions  :  —  1st,  bed  aud  upholstery 
feathers ,  2d,  quills  for  writing ;  3d,  ornamental  feathers  ; 
and  4th,  miscellaneous  uses  of  feathers. 

Bed  and  UpkoUtery  Feathers. — The  qualities  which 
render  feathers  available  for  stufting  beds,  cushions,  ite.,  arc 
lightness,  elasticity,  freedom  from  matting,  and  softness. 
These  are  combined  in  the  most  satisfactory  degree  in  tho 
feathers  of  the  goose  and  of  several  other  allied  aquatic 
birds,  whose  bodies  are  protected  with  a  warm  duwiiy  cover- 
ing. Goose  feathers  and  down,  when  plucked  in  spring 
from  the  living  bird,  are  most  esteemed,  being  at  once 
more  elastic,  cleaner,  and  less  liable  to  taint  than  those 
obtained  from  the  bodies  of  killed  geese.  The  down  of  tho 
eider  duck,  Anas  motiissima,  is  esteemed  above  all  other 
substances  for  lightness,  softness,  and  elasticity  ;  but  it  has 
some  tendency  to  mat,  and  is  consequently  more  used  for 
quilts  and  in  articles  of  clothing  than  unmi.xed  for  stuffing 
beds.  Tho  feathers  of  swans,  ducks,  and  of  the  common 
domestic  fowl  are  also  largely  employed  for  beds  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  bird,  which  is  of  course  non-aquatic, 
the  feathers  arc  harsher  and  less  downy  than  are  those  of 
the  natatorial  birds  generally.  Feathers  which  possess 
strong  or  stiff  shafts  cannot  withmit  some  preliminary 
preparation  bo  used  for  stuffing  purposes,  as  the  stilf  points 
they  present  would  not  only  be  highly  uiicunifortable, 
but  would  also  pierce  and  cause  the  escape  of  the  i'ealln-rs 
from  any  covering  in  which  they  might  be"  inclosed.  Tho 
barbs  are  therefore  stripficd  or  cut  Irom  these  feathers,  and 
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whoii  so  prepared  they,  in  common  with  soft  feathers  and 
4ov,-ns,  undergo  a  careful  process  of  drying  and  cleaning 
without  which  they  would  acquire  an  offensive  smell,  readily 
attract  damp,  and  become  a  refuge  for  vermin.  The  dry- 
ing is  generally  done  in  higlily  heated  apartments  or  stoves 
and  subsequently  the  feathers  are  smartly  beaten  with  a 
stick,  and  shaken  in  a  sieve  to  separate  all  dust  and  email 
debris.  Bad  featlicrs  come  to  the  British  market  most 
largely  from  Germany;  in  Russia  geese  are  kept  almost 
exclusively  on  account  of  their  feathers  and  quiDs  •  and 
from  that  country  as  well  as  France  large  quantities  of 
goose  and  other  upholstery  feathers  arc  obtained.  The  fine 
down  of  the  eider  duck  obtained  from  high  latitudes,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  principally  consumed  in  bed  quilts 
and  for  down-quilted  articles  of  ladies'  attire. 

Quills  for  irriVwy.— The  earliest  period  at  which  the 
use  ot  quill  feathers  for  writing  purposes  is  recorded  m  the 
6th  century;   and  from  that  time  till  the  introduction  of 
.  steel  pens  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  they 
tormed  the  principal  writing  implements  of  civilized  com- 
munities.    It  has  always  been  from  the  goose  that  quills 
hav...  been  chiefly  obtained,  although  the  swan,  crow,  Kigle 
owl,   hawk,  and  turkey  all  have  more  or  less  been  laid 
under  contribution.     Swan  quills,  indeed,  are  better  and 
more  costly  than  are  those  from  the  goose,   and  for  fine 
Imes  crow  quills  have  been  much  employed.     It  is  only  the 
hve  outer  wing  feathers  of  the  goose  that  are  useful  for 
Writing,  and  of  these  the  second  and  third  are  the  best  while 
left-wing  quills  are  afeo  generally  more  esteemed  than  those 
ot  the  right  wmg,  from  the  fact  that  they  curve  outward 
and  away  from  the  writer  using  them.     Quills  obtained  in 
spring,  by  plucking  or  otherwise,  from  living  birds  are  by 
far  the  best  those  taken  from  dead  geese,  more  especially 
It  fattened,  being  comparatively  worthless.     To  take  away 
the  natural  greasiness,  to  remove  the  superficial  and  in- 
ternal pellices  of  skin,  and  to  give  the  necessary  quali- 
ties of  hardness  and  elasticity,  quills  require  to  undergo 
some  processes   of  preparation.     The   essential   operation 
consists  in  heating  the  quills,  generally  in  a  fine  sand-bath, 
to  from  130  to  180°  Fahr.  according  to  circumstances,  and 
scraping  them  under  pressure  while  still  soft  from  heat 
whereby  the  outer  skin  is  removed  and  the  inner  shri.elled 
up.     It  the  heating  has  been  properly  effected,  the  quills 

tJwT  t?  '°^  ',^?,'°  ^™  ^''=°'"«  ^"'^'  «'^ti^.  a«d  some- 
what brittle.  While  the  quills  are  soft  and  hot,  lozeuge- 
8haped  patterns,  ornamental  designs,  and  names  are  easily 
and  permanently  impressed  on  them  by  pressure  with  suit- 
able instruments  or  designs  in  metal  stamps. 
■    \..?rr'^'^  f  <^A^;«.-Feathers  do  not  appear  to  have 

nLZ.ni'?,,"''?'  "•  .^"™P"  ^^'^^^''  ^^'  oi-n^mental  pur- 
poses  .till  the  close  of  the  13th  century.     They  are  found 

P^lL"??}'  T'S'l''™  '"  ^°g'^'"^  '^"""g  tl^e  reigns  of 
SnrvV  ./!^  Richard  II;  but  not  till  the  period  of 
S  tnL  T  ^7  take  their  place  as  a  part  of  military 
costume.  Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century  the  fashion 
of  wearing   feathers  in  both   civil   and  militaiy  life  was 

Hpnl  vrrr'^'v^'T'  ^"'""°'"  "<^^^  i°  the  time  of 
Hen  J  VIII.  they  first  appeared  in  the  bonnets  of  kdies  ■ 

f^l  1""'^^  Eluabeth's  reign  feathers  began  to  occupy  an 

mpo  tant  place  as  head-dress  ornaments  .Tf  women.     From 

that  time  down  to  the  present,  feathers  of  endless  variety 

{Zl°l  A  J""  ^l  ''"'^'"S  Articles  of  ornamentation  in 
female  head-attire;  but,  except  for  military  plumes,  they 
have  long  ceased  to  be  worn  in  ordinaiy  male  costume 

feathers  ofTl  7  "  ''  ''""'^  '"^  "" "^^  '"  ^^^  ^^^'  =^1' 
rl^!n^l  1  •  ^"^'  '"""'  '"  °"^  ^^y  o^  o'bcr,  turned  to  ac 
Ostrich  i,\\'  1°'  '^'  P^P^^"^  ''f  P^™"^'  «^"-n'^"t, 
0  nr  1  n  r-  r"'"^'"'  ^''''''  ^  ^hey  haye  alwavs  held, 
opro-emmnt  position  among  ornamental  feathers  ;  r,nd  the 
ostuch  IS  the  only  bird  which  may  be  said  to  be  reared 


exclusively  for  the  sake  of  its  feathers.     Ostrich  farminc. 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  established  industries  o( 
bouth  Africa.     On  these  farms  the  birds  are  hatched  by 
artificial  incubation  from  eggs  which  are  valued  at  .£5  earn 
Ihe  birds  are  estimated  to  be  worth  about  £Z0  apiece  a 
fine  full-grown  male  being  valued  as  high  as  £75      The 
birds  begm  to  yield  feathers  when  about  a  year  old    and 
continue  to   an    advanced  age  to   produce   two   crops   of 
plumes  annually  of  a  present  yearly  average  value  of  £\5 
The  feathers  are  generally  plucked  from  the  living  anin.al 
—a  process  which  does  not  appear  to  cause  any  great  lu 
convenience.     In  the  male  bird,  the  long  feathers  of  th.' 
rump    and    wings    are    white,    and  the    short    feathei- 
of   the  body  are  jet  black  ;    while    the  rump   and   wiiw 
feathers  of  the  female  are  white  timjed  with  a  dusky  grey 
the  general  body  colour  being  the  latter  hue.    The  feathers 
of  the  male  are  consequently  much  more  valuable  than  those 
of  the  female,  and  they  are  separately  classified  in  com- 
merce.    The  art  of  the  plumassier  embraces  the  cleaning 
bleaching,  dyeing,  curling,  and  making  up  of  ostrich  aifj 
other  plumes  and   feathers.     White  feathers   are    simply 
washed  m  bundles  in  hot  soapy  water,  run  through  pure 
warm  water,  exposed  to  sulphurous  fumes  for  blcachin- 
thereafter  blued  with  indigo  solution,  rinsed  in  pure  cofd 
water,  and  hung  up  to  dry.     When  dry  the  shafts  are  pared 
or  scraped  down  to  give  the  feathers  greater  flexibility  and 
the  barbs  are  curled  by  drawing  them  singly  over  the  face 
of  a  blunt  knife  or  by  the  cautious  application  of  a  heat.'d 
iron.     Dull-coloured  feathers  are  usually  dyed  bla.-k  wiih 
logwood  and  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron.     Feathers  whi.  h 
are  dyed  light  colours  are  first  bleached  by  eipo.'^ure  in  tie 
open  air,  and  the  dyes  employed  are  the  same  as  those  f.-r 
other  animal  substances.    Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the 
making  up  of  plumes,  with  the  general  result  of  producira 
the  appearance  of  full,  rich,  and  lone  feathers  from  infer-jr 
varieties  and  from  scraps  and  fragments  of  ostrich  feathers; 
and  so  dexterously  can  factitious  plumes  be  prepared  that 
only  an  experienced  person  is  able  to  detect  the  fabrication 
To  enumerate  all  the  feathers   used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses would  be  practically  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all 
known  and  obtainable  birds;  but  there  are  a  few  in  addition 
to  thoso  of  the  ostrich  which  form  steady  articles  of  com- 
mercial demand.     Among  these  are  the  feathers  of  the  SoutL 
American  ostrich,  Mea  aviaicana,  the  marabout  feathers 
of  India  obtained  from  Leptoptilos  argala  and  L.  javanira, 
the  feathers  of  the  various  species  of  birds  of  paradi.se,  and 
of  numerous  species  of  humming-birds.     Swan-down  and 
the  skins  of  various  penguins  and  grebes  and  of  the  alba- 
tross-areused,  like  fur,  for  muffs  and  collarettes. 

The  Chinese  excel  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  flowern 
and  other  ornaments  from  bright  natural-coloured  or  dyed 
feathers;  and  the  French  also' skilfully  work  fragments  of 
leathers  into  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers,  imitation 
butterflies,  &c. 

Miscellatieous  Applications  of  Feaihers.—Qmlh  of  various 
sizes  are  extensively  employed  as  holders  for  the  sable  and 
camel  hair  brushes  used  by  artisLs  &c.  Feather  brushes 
and  dusters  are  made  from  the  wing-feathers  of  the  domes- 
tic fowl  and  other  birds ;  those  of  a  superior  quality, 
under  the  name  of  vulture  dusters,  being  really  made  of 
American  ostrich  feathers.  A  minor  application  of 
feathers  is  found  in  the  dressing  of  artificial  fly-hooka  for 
fishing.  As  steel  pens  came  into  general  use  it  became  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  to  find  applications  for 
the  supplanted  goose-quills  ;  and  in  this  quest  no  one  was 
more  deeply  interested  than  M.  Bardin,  of  Joinville  le  Pont 
near  Paris,  whose  establishment  sent  out  about  20,000,000 
quills  annually— the  product  of  2,000,000  geese.  '  M 
Bardn  competed  with  the  steel-pen  makere  by  cutting 
several  pens  of  the  shape  of  metallic  pens  from  each  auiil. 
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but  more  largely  he  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
quill  tuoth-picks.  Tbe  cutting  up  of  the  feathers  in  this 
way  leaves  the  shaft  and  "barbs  unused,  and  these  he  utilized 
in  various  ingenious  ways,  tbe  principal  products  being  a 
kind  of  mat  into  which  the  barbs  are  woven,  the  shafts 
yielding  a  fibrous  substance  not  unlike  hogs'  bristles,  from 
which  useful  brushes  are  fabric  ited.  (j.  pa.) 

FEBRUARY,  the  second  month  of  the  year.  In  or- 
dirtary  years  it  cont-iins  28  days  ;  but  in  bissextile  or  leap 
year,  by  the  addition  of  the  intercalarj'  day,  it  consists  of 
29  days.  This  mouth  was  not  in  the  ilonmlian  calendar. 
[n  the  reign  of  Nmna  two  months  were  added  to  the  year, 
namely,  January  at  the  beginning,  aud_,  February  at  the 
end  ;  and  this  arrangement  was  continued  uctd  452  B.C., 
when  the  decemvirs  placed  February  after  January.  The 
ancient  name  of  Februarius  was  derived  ,f rom  the  verb 
februare,  to  purify,  or  from  Februa,  ti",'>  Koman  festival 
of  general  expiation  and  lustration,  which  was  celebrated 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  In  February  also 
the  LupercaLia  were  held,  and  women  were  purihed  by  the 
priests  of  Pan  Lyceus  at  that  festival.  The  most  gene- 
rally noted  days  of  February  are  the  following ; — the  2d, 
Candlemas  Day,  one  of  tbe  fixed  quarter  days  used  in  Scot- 
land ,  the  14th,  St  Valentine's  Day;  and  tbe  24th,  St 
Matthias.  The  church  festival  of  St  Matthias  was  formerly 
observed  on  the  25th  of  February  in  bissextile  years,  bat 
it  is  now  invariably  celebrated  on  the  24th. 

FfiCAMP,  a  seaport-town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-Inf(5rieure,  is  situated  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Fecamp,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Havre.  The  town  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  street, 
which  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length.  It  occupies  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a  narrow  valley,  opening  out  towards 
the  sea  between  two  high  cliffs,  on  one  of  which  stands  a 
lighthouse.  Its  port,  though  small,  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  Channel,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  an  inner  port  with  a  fine  quay.  It  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade"  in  Baltic  and  colonial  produce,  and  in 
bri'.ndy  and  salt,  and  sends  out  vessels  to  the  whale,  cod, 
mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries.  In  1875  there  entered  the 
port  167  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  26,321.  Tbe 
river  affords  abundant  water-power  for  numerous  cotton, 
oil,  and  other  mills.  Fecamp  has  also 'sugar  refineries, 
tanneries,  forges,  and  building  docks,  and  manufactures  of 
hardware,  candles,  and  soda.  Tbe  church  is  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice;  and  the  other  principal  buildings  are  the 
sea-bathing  establishment,  the  theatre,  the  hospital,  and 
the  Institute  for  Poor  Sisters.  The  Latin  name  of  Fecamp 
was  Fiscarium  or  Fiscanium  ;  and  the  town  owes  its  origin 
to  a  nunnery  which  was  founded  in  664,  destroyed  by  the 
Normans  in  841,  and  rebuilt  for  a  Benedictine  abbey  by 
Richard  I.,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  998.  The  population  in 
1872  was  12,651. 

FECKENHAM,  or  Fecknam,  John  de,  the  last  abbot 
of  Westminster,  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  Feckenham 
Forest  in  Worcestershire.  The  family  name  was  Howman; 
and  it  is  noted  by  Fuller  {IVorthien  of  England)  that 
the  abbot  was  the  last  clergyman  who  was  "  locally  sur- 
named."  He  was  of  good  parts  and  fond  of  learning  ;  and, 
after  receiving  instruction  from  the  parish  priest,  he  was 
Bent  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Evesham,  whence,  at 
about  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  passed  to  Gloucester  College, 
Oxford.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Evesham,  and  there 
remained  till  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  1536, 
when  he  received  a  pension  of  a  hundred  florins.  Resum- 
inc:  hia  studies  at  Oxford,  ho  took  in  1539  his  degree  of 
B.D.  He  was  successively  chaplain  to  Bell,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  to  Bonner,  bishop  of  London.  When  the 
lattar  was  deprived  of  his  see  (1549),  Feckenham  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.     His  learning  and  eloquence,  how- 


ever, made  him  so  weighty  an  advocate  that  he  was  teta.* 
porarily  liberated  ("  borrowed  from  the  Tower,"  he  says  irt 
old  English  phrase)  for  the  purpose  of  holding  discussions 
on  the  points  in  dispute  between  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
Among  these  disputations  were  four  with  Hooper,  bishop 
of  Worcester.  Remanded  to  the  Tower,  he  was  released 
at  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  and  became  her  chaplain. 
In  rapid  succession  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Bonner  and  prebendary  and  dean  of  St  Paul's.  He  was 
sent  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  two  days  before  her  execution  to 
commune  with  her,  and  "  to  reduce  her,"  says  Fox,  "  from 
tbe  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Queen  Mary's  religion ;"  and  two 
months  later  he  was  one  of  the  disputants  at  Oxford  against 
Cranmer,  at  the  martyrdom  of  Ridley  and  Latimer.  He 
■showed,  however,  no  eagerness  of  hostilty  to  the  martyrs  ; 
and  indeed  throughout  Queen  Mary's  reign  he  distinguished 
himself  by  generous  endeavours  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
reformers.  He  also  pleaded  earnestly  fcr  the  release  of  the 
Laily  Elizabeth,  thereby  offending  the  queen.  In  May 
1556  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
university  of  Oxford  ;  and  in  September  following  he  wa? 
made  abbot  of  Westminster,  fourteen  Benedictine  monks 
being  placed  under  him.  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  accession 
(1558)  sent  for  tbe  abbot  and  offered  him,  it  is  said,  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbui7-,  but  he  could  not  conform  to 
the  new  faith.  He  sat  in  her  first  parliament,  and  was  tlis 
last  mitred  abbot  that  was  seen  in  parliament.  His  influ- 
ence there  was  steadfastly  directed  against  all  movements 
of  reformation.  In  1560  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and, 
with  intervals  of  freedom,  remained  in  confinement  more  or 
less  strict  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Wisbeacli 
Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  1585.  Among  the  few  pieces 
published  by  Feckenham  are  the  Conference-Dialogue  held 
between  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  himself,  and  several 
funeral  orations  or  sermons. 

FEDCHENKO,  Alexis  Paulowitch  (1844-1873),  a 
Russian  naturalist  and  traveller,  well  known  for  his  explo- 
rations in  Central  Asia.  He  was  born  at  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia, 
on  7th  February  1844  ;  and,  after  attending  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  .town,  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Moscow, 
for  the  study  more  especially  of  zoology  and  geology.  In 
18C8  he  travelled  through  Turkestan,  the  district  of  the 
lower  Sir-Darya,  and  Samarcand  ;  and  shortly  after  his 
return  he  set  out  for  Khokand,  where  he  visited  a  largo 
portion  of  territory  till  then  unknown.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  Europe  he  perished  on  Jlount  Blanc  while  engaged 
in  an  exploring  tour  in  Switzerland,  15th  September  1873. 

Accounts  of  tbe  exploratiqns  and  discoveries  of  Fpd.;liciiko  hiivc 
been  published  by  the  Russian  Government, — hi8  Jmtrjuys  in 
Turkestan  in  1874,  In  th^  Khanat  of  Khokand  in  1875,  and 
Botanical  Discoveiics  in  1876.  See  Petermann's  iliUfieilungen, 
1872-74. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  A  federal  union  of 
sovereign  states  for  mutual  aid,  and  tbe  promotion  of  inter- 
ests common  to  all,  is  a  procedure  so  consistent  with  self- 
interest  that  examples  of  it  can  be  adduced  from  very  early 
times.  Had  a  federal  union  of  Hellenic  states  been  effected 
at  tbe  close  of  tbe  Persian  war,  results  would  have  been 
achieved  which  were  vainly  aimed  at  subsequently, — as  by 
Athens  herself,  after  tbe  capture  of  Olynthus  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Tbe  effort  to  effect  a  union  of  states  for  the 
common  good  then  failed  ;  but  at  length,'in  the  century 
following  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  .lEtolian  and  Achsean 
confederacies  were  formed,  and  a  spirit  of  unity  was 
inspired  which,  if  less  tardily  manifested,  might  have  long 
perpetuated  Hellenic  freedom.  For  the  first  time  a  federa- 
tive spirit  contended  effectively  with  the  isolation  which 
had  so  long  animated  the  policy  of  the  ancient  world. 

Aristotle  collected  the  constitutions  of  150  governments 
of  the  time  of  Alexander,  including  many  cities  boundedj 
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by  their  own  wails,  and,  like  the  medi;eval  republics  of 
Italy,  standing  for  centuries  almost  within  sight  of  each 
other  without  a  thought  of  union  except  by  conquest  of  the 
weaker  by  the  stronger.  The  Panhellenic  festivals  long 
served  to  perpetuate  a  fraternal  pride  in  the  community  of 
Hellenic  blood,  but  they  begot  no  results  of  sustained 
political  unity.  But  when  Macedonian  ambition  raised  up 
a  military  empire  on  their  own  frontier  stronger  and  far 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Persia,  the  statesmen  of 
Greece  learned  the  necessity  of  confederation  for  the  safety 
of  their  autonomous  governments.  Of  the  unions  which 
followed,  the  two  most  celebrated  were  the  ^tolian  league 
and  the  confederacy  of  Achreans.  .  The  constitution  of  the 
.(Etolian  league,  though  democratic,  included  an  aristocratic 
or  privileged  class.  It  was  a  league  of  districts  rather 
than  of  cities,  with  chiefs  of  the  hill  tribes  and  leading 
citizens  attending  the  annual  assemblies  at  Thermus,  and 
might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  Swiss  confederacy 
of  city  and  forest  cantons.  The  Spartans  alone  compared 
with  the  ^toliana  in  their  prolonged  maintenance  of  the 
power  of  independent  action  and  self-government. 

The  Achsan  league  differed  from  that  of  the  ^tolians 
in  being  one  of  cities.  Grote  speaks  of  it  as  never  attain- 
ing to  anything  better  than  a  feeble  and  punv  life.  But  it 
gave  good  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  federation.  From 
remote  times  twelve  towns  had  acknowledged  confederate 
nghts  and  obligations;  in  275  B.C.  other  cities  joined; 
and  the  importance  of  the  confederacy  continued  to  increase 
till  251  B.C.,  when  Aratus  became  strategus,  and  brought 
his  native  Sicyon  into  the  union.  Upwards  of  seventy 
cities,  while  still  controlling  their  own  local  affairs,  were  by 
:rs  means  associated  under  one  federal  government.  The 
.eral  capital  was  at  ^gium,  and  each  city  sent  deputies 
annually  .hither  till  194  B.C.,  when  Philopcemen  introduced 
the  fv-tem  of  meeting  by  rotation  in  the  principal  cities, 
a  .procedure  originating  in  jealousy,  and  the  inevitable 
source  of  weakness. 

Aujong  the  later   European    confederations   the   Swiss 
republic   attracts    most   attention.      As   now   constituted 
!t  consists  of  twenty-two  sovereign  states  or  cantons.     The 
government  is  vested  in  two  legislative  chambers,  a  senate 
or  council   of   state,  and  a  national  council,   constitutincr 
unitedly    the   federal   assembly.      The   executive   council 
of  seven  members  elects  the  president  and  vice-president 
for  a  terra  of  three  years.     Before  the  French  Revolution 
the  German  empire  was   a   complex  confederation,  with 
the  states  divided  into  electoral  colleges,  consisting— (1) 
of  the   ecclesiastical  electors  and   of  the  secular  electors 
including  the  king  of  Bohemia ;  (2)  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  princes  of  the  empire  next  in  rank  to  the  electors; 
and   (3)  of   the  free  imperial   cities.     The  emperor  was' 
elected    by   the  first  college   alone.     This   imposbg  con- 
federation came  to  an  end  by  the  conquests  of  Napoleon  ■ 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  established  in 
180G    with    the   French   emperor   as   protector.     But  its 
principles  were  violated  by  its  so-called  protector,   and  in 
1815  the  Germanic  confederation  was  established  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  displaced  by 
the  present  German  empire.  •  This,  in  its  new  organization, 
has  conferred  on  Germany  the  long-coveted  unity  and  co- 
herence the  lack  of  which  had  been  a  source  of  weakness 
Ihe  constitution  dates,  in  its  latest  form,  from  the  treaties 
entered  into  at  Versailles  in  1871.     A  federation  was  then 
organized  with  the  king  of  Prussia  as  president,  under  the 
Hereditary  title  of  emperor  of  Germany.     Delegates  of  the 
various  confederated  Governments  form  the  Bundesraffi  • 
the  Reichstag,  or  popular  assembly,  is  directly  chosen  by 
the  people ;   and  tho  two  assemblies  constitute  the  federal 
parliament.     This  body  has  power  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
rrmpire  in  reference  to  all  matters  connected  with  tho  army, 


navy  postal  service,  customs,  coinage,  .fee,  all  political  laws 
affecung  citizens,  and  all  general  questions  of  commerce 
navugation,  passports,  &c.  The  emperor  represents  the 
confederacy  m  all  international  relations,  with  the  chan- 
cellor as  first  minister  of  the  empire,  and  has  power,  with 
consent  of  the  Bundesiath,  to  declare  war  m  name  of  the 
empire. 

The  United  States  of  America  more  nearly  resembles  th 
bwiss  confederacy,  though  retaining  marks  of  its  En-^lisl 
origin.  Tho  original  thirteen  States  were  colonies  wholly 
independent  of  each  other.  By  the  Articles  of  Confedcrs 
tion  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  United  States  c» 
America,  drawn  up  by  Congress  in  1777,  the  States  bound 
themselves  in  a  league  of  common  defence;  a  commo-) 
citizenship  was  recognized  for  the  whole  union  ;  but  eac^ 
btate  reserved  its  sovereignty  along  with  every  power  no- 
expressly  delegated  to  Congress,  and  the  jealousy  in  regarJ 
to  State  s  rights  has  never  been  entirely  laid  aside  Th- 
theory  of  the  confederacy  is  that  of  a  federal  republi 
termed  by  the  voluntary  union  of  sovereign  States.  The 
powers  of  the  central  government  are  determined  by  a 
written  constitution,  and  are  intrusted  to  three  distinct 
authorities— executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  The 
president,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  electors 
chosen  for  that  purpose  by  each  State,  is  the  representative 
head  of  the  republic.  The  vice-president,  ex  officio  president 
of  the  senate,  assumes  the  presidency  in  case  of  resignation 
or  death.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate,  com- 
posed of  two  members  elected  by  each  state  for  a  term  of 
six  years ;  and  in  the  Congress,  consisting  of  representatives 
in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  population  of  each  State 
holding  their  seats  for  two  years.  The  supreme  judicial 
authority,  which  forms  the  final  court  of  appeal  on  all  con- 
stitutional as  well  as  legal  questions,  consists  of  a  chief 
jus^tice  and  eight  judges,  appointed  for  life  by  the  president, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate. 

The  essential  principle  involved  in  confederation  is  that 
It  IS  a  union  of  sovereign  states.     With  a  view  to  the  com- 
mon interests  of  all,  they  agree  to  abrogate  certain  functions 
of  sovereignty   in  their  separate   capacity,  in   order  that 
these  shaU  be  jointly  exercised  for  the  common  good  by  the 
body  which  they   concurrently  vest  with  such   sovereign 
functions ;    but   all  other  sovereign    rights   are  reserved. 
This  differs  essentially  from  the  incorporation  of  two  or 
more  states  into  a  united  commonwealth,  as  in  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland.     The  new  empire  of  Ccrmany 
illustrates   the   former,    the   new    kingdom    of   Italy  the 
latter.     In  view   of  the  sovereign  rights  reserved   by  tho 
several  members  of  a  federal  union  of  states,  each  may  bo 
presumed  to  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  confed- 
eration.    State  rights,  including  tliat  of   secession,  were 
strongly  asserted  during  the  civil  wars  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  States  of  America;   but  the  result  haj 
I  naturally  been  to  subordinate  the  will  of  individual  Statej 
to  the  higher  interests  of   the   confederacy  as  a   whole. 
The  written  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  subject  to 
amendment  at  any  time,  by  consent  of  two-thirds  of  both 
representative  bodies  ;   or  by  a  convention  specially  called 
by  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States  foj 
the  purpose. 

The  extension  of  responsible  constitutional  government 
by  Great  Britain  to  her  chief  colonies,  under  a  governor  or 
viceregal  representative  of  the  crown,  has  been  followed  ic 
British  North  America  by  the  union  of  the  Canadian, 
maritime,  and  Pacific  provinces  under  a  federal  govern- 
ment,— with  a  senate,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  commons  elected  by- 
the  different  provinces  according  to  their  relative  population. 
The  governor-general  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for  a  term 
of  seven  years,  and  represents  tho  sovereign  in  all  matters- 
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of  federal  givcrnment  The  lieutenant-governors  of  the 
provinces  are  nominated  by  him  ;  and  all  local  legislation 
is  carried  on  by  the  provincial  parliamen^ts.  The  remark- 
able confederation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  whicli  has 
thus  originated  presents  the  unique  feature  of  a  federal 
union  of  provinces  practically  exercising  sovereign  rights 
in  relation  to  all  local  self-government,  and  sustaining  a 
constitutional  autonomy,  while  cherishing  the  colonial 
relationship  to  Great  Britain.  History  has  no  parallel  to 
this  novel  fact  of  a  free  people,  the  occupants  of  vast  re- 
gions stretching  from  the  Atlintio  to  the  Pacific,  enjoying 
all  constitutional  rights,  electing  their  own  parliaments, 
organizing  an  armed  militia,  controlling  customs,  emigra- 
:ion,  and  all  else  that  pertains  to  independent  self- 
governmeut,  while  they  continue  to  cherish  the  tie  which 
binds  them  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  render  a  loyal 
homage  to  the  representative  of  the  crown.  The  harmonious 
relations  resulting  from  this  application  of  the  systenj  of 
federal  guvernmeut  to  the  British  American  provinces  has 
suggested  the  estension  of  the  same  principle  to  the 
colonies  of  South  Africa,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the' 
basis  of  a  colonial  system  by  means  of  which  the  vast 
colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  may  perpetuate  their 
relations  with  the  mother  couutry,  while  enjoying  all  the 
blessings  of  its  well-regulated  freedom,  or  may  be  trained 
to  emulate  its  example  as  independent  states.        (d.  w.) 

FEDERICI,  Camillo  (1749-1802),  Italian  dramatist 
and  actor,  was  born  at  Garessio,  a  small  town  in  Piedmont, 
April  9,  17-19.  His  real  name  was  Giovanni  Battista 
Viassolo,  and  that  by  which  he  is  now  known  and  which 
he  transmitted  to  his  children  was  taken  from  the  title  of 
one  of  his  first  pieces,  Camillo  e  Federico.  He  was  educated 
at  Turin,  and  showed  at  an  early  age  a  great  fondness  for 
literature  and  especially  for  the  theatre.  The  praises 
bestowed  on  his  early  attempts  determined  his  choice  of  a 
career,  and  he  obtained  engagements  with  several  companies 
both  as  writer  and  actor.  He  made  a  happy  marriage  in 
1777,  and  soon  after  left  the  stage  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  composition.  He  settled  at  Padua,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  his  numerous  comedies  rapidly  spread  in  Italy, 
and  for  a  time  seemed  to  eclipse  that  of  his  predecessors. 
Most  of  his  pieces  were  of  the  melodrainatic  class,  and  he 
too  often  resorted  to  the  same  means  of  exciting  interest 
and  curiosity.  He  caught,  however,  something  of  the  new 
spirit  which  was  manifesting  itself  in  German  dramatic 
literature  in  the  works  of  Schiller,  Iffland,  and  Kotzebue, 
and  the  moral  tone  of  his  plays  is  generally  healthy.  For- 
tune did  not  smile  upon  him  ;  but  he  found  a  helpful 
friend  in  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Padua,  Francis  Barisan, 
for  whose  private  theatre  he  wrote  many  pieces.  He  was 
attacked  in  1791  with  a  dangerous  malady  which  disabled 
him  for  several  years  ;  and  he  had  the  misfortune'  to  see 
his  works,  in  the  absence  of  any  copyright  law,  published 
by  others  without  his  permission.  At  length,  in  1802,  he 
undertook  to  prepare  a  collected  edition  ;  but  of  this  four 
volumes  only  were  completed  when  he  was  again- attacked 
with  illness,  and  died  at  Padua  (December  23).  The 
publication  of  his  works  was  completed  in.  14  volumes  in 
1816.  An'other  -edition  in  26  volumes  was'  published  at 
Florence  in  1826-27.  A  biographical  memoir  of  Federici 
by  Ncymar  appearedat  Venice  in  1838. 

FEE  {feodum),  in  English  law,  signifies  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance {i.e.,  an  estate  descendable  to  the  heirs  of  the 
grantee  so  long  as  there  are  any  in  existence),  as  opposed  to 
an  estate  for  life.  In  a  more  primary  sense  it  means  an 
estate  by  tenure  (land  holden  of  a  lord)  as  opposed  to  land 
owned  allodially.  See  Digby's  HisUmj  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property,  p.  00,  and  the  article  Estate. 

FEIIMIC  COURTS  (FeHMGEEICHTE  OrVEHMGERICHTE), 

celebrated  secret  tribunals  which  flourished  in  Germany 


from  the  end  of  the  12tli  century  to  the  middle  of  the  16th, 
and  which,  from  the  extent  of  their  organization  and  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  their  proceedings,  inspired  a 
feeling  of  dread  in  all  who  came  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Their  origin  is  uncertain.  The  traditional  accouni  is  that 
they  were  instituti-d  by  Charlemagne  and  Pope  Leo  III.  to 
prevent  the  Saxons  from  relapsing  into  paganism.  It  is 
more  probable  that  they  arose  from  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  Teutonic  free  courts.  Their  unmediate  cause, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter  lawlessness  and 
disregard  of  authority  then  prevailing  in  Germany,  which 
obliged  the  weak  and  the  peace-loving  to  band  them- 
selves together  as  protection  against  the  outrages  of  the 
princes  and  nobles.  The  birthplace  of  the  Fehmic  counts 
was  Westphalia,  where  they  appeared  shortly  after  the  As- 
position  of  Henry  the  Lion  in  1179.  The  duchy  was  in 
consequence  of  this  evont  anne.xed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Cologne,  and  the  archbishops  appear  to  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  origination  of  the  courts.  Fehmic 
courts  subsequently  made  their  way  into  most  other  parts 
of  Germany,  but  the  institution  never  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  firm  footing  outside  the  limits  of 
Westphalia,  or  the  Red  Laud,  as  it  was  called.  Within 
this  district,  however,  which  included  nearly  the  entire 
country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  they  soon  ac- 
quired an  immense  power,  which  was  at  first  used  only  itt 
a  beneficial  and  upright  manner,  supplying  a  means  of  re- 
dress at  a  time  when  the  public  administration  of  justice 
was  in  abeyance.  But  in  the  end,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, the  secrecy  of  their  proceedings  and  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  their  rules  converted  them  into  an  instrument  of 
tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  very  persons  whose  lawless 
deeds  they  were  designed  to  suppress.  The  emperors  them- 
selves, who  had  at  first  encouraged  the  Fehmic  courts, 
finding  them  a  useful  means  of  keeping  their  feudal  de- 
pendants in  check,  were  unable  directly^  to  resist  their  en- 
croachments ;  and  it  was  only  with  jthe  restoration  of 
public  order  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  judicature 
that  the  influence  of  the  Fehmgerichte  gradually  waned. 
The  last  regular  court  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  Celle, 
in  Hanover,  in  1568  ;  but  there  are  traces  of  the  institu- 
tion at  a  much  later  date ;  and  in  the  present  century 
even,  a  relic  of  the  once  famous  Fehmgerichte  was  to  be 
found  in  Westphalia  in  the  form  of  a  society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice.  It  was  abolished  by  order  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte  in  1811. 

It  was  necessary  that  a  candidate  for  initiation  into  the 
Fehm  should  be  born  in  wedlock,  that  he  should  be  a 
Christian,  and  neither  excommunicated  nor  outlawed,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  a  party  to  any  process  before  a 
Fehmic  court.  Originally  only  natives  of  Westphalia  were 
admitted.  At  initiation  the  candidate  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
support  with  his  whole  powers  the  Holy  Fehm,  to  conceal" 
its  proceedings  "  from  wife  and  child,  father  and  mother,^ 
sister  and  brother,  fire  and  wind,  from  all  that  the  sud 
shines  on  and  the  rain  wets,  and  from  every  being  betweeu 
heaven  and  earth,"  and  to  bring  before  the  tribunal  every-i 
thing  within  his  knowledge  that  fell  under  its  jurisdiction. 
He  was  then  initiated  into  the  signs  by  which  the  members 
recognized  each  other,  and  was  presented  with  a  rope  and] 
a  knife,  upon  which  were  engraved  the  mystic  letters 
S.S.G.G.,  whose  signification  is  still  involved  in  doubt,  but 
which  are  supposed  to  mean  Slndc,  Stein,  Gras,  Greiiu 
Tlie  emperor  was  the  nomin.al  head  of  the  Fehmic  courts. 
Lender  him  the  supreme  president  was  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  as  duke  of  Westphalia.  The  whole  country  over 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fehmic  courts  extended  wa.1 
divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  vras  at  least 
one  court,  presided  over  by  a  judge  called  a  Freigr.-.f,  or 
free  count.     Along  with  him  sat  an  indefinito  numb:r  of 
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-.^asessors,  but  never  less  than  seven,  called  FrciscLoflen,  or 
i''reisclioppen,  in  Latin  scalini.  -These  Freischtitfen  liad  the 
duty  of  bringing  complaints  before  the  courts,  aod  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  sentences  which  were  pronounced. 
There  were  two  distinct  sorts  of  Fehmic  courts,- — one  wludi 
held  its  sittings  openly,  and  another  whose  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  secret.  The  open  court,  in  ono  cf  its  branches, 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  and  over  olfences 
cf  a  trilling  description,  in  wliich  cases  it  was  unnecessary 
■hat  eitlier  plaintiff  or  defendant  should  be  a  member  of 
;be  Fehm.  The  other  branch  of  the  open  court  took 
cognisance  of  all  crimes  of  an  ordinary  nature.  The  accu.'icr 
was  always  one  of  the  Freischotlen.  The  accused  was  cited 
by  nailiug  the  summons  during  night  to  the  door  of  his 
house,  or,  if  it  was  not  known  where  he  lived,  by  fixing 
four  copies  upon  a  post  at -cross  roads  near  his  supposed 
abode.  If  the  accused  appeared,  tlio  accuser  stated  the 
case,  and  the  investigation  proceeded  by  the  exaniination 
of  witnesses  as  in  an  ordinary  court  of  law.  The  judgment 
was  put  into  execution  on  the  spot  if  that  was  possible. 
The  secret  court,  from  whose  procedure  the  w  hole  institution 
Jias  acquired  its  evil  character,  w-as  closed  to  all  but  the 
initiated  ;  any  one  not  a  member  on  being  discovered  w-as. 
instantly  put  to  death,  and  the  members  present  were  bound 
under  the  same  penalty  not  to  discloss  what  took  place. 
Crimes  of  a  serious  nature,  and  especially  those  that  were 
deemed  unfit  for  ordinary  judicial  investigation — such  as 
iieresy  and  witchcraft — fell  within  its  jurisdiction,  as  also 
did  appeals  by  persons  condemned  in  the  open  courts,  and 
likew'ise  the  cases  before  those  tribunals  in  which  the 
accused  had  not  appeared.  The  accused  if  a  member  could 
clear  himself  by  his  own  oath,  unless  he  had  revealed  the 
secrets  of  the  Fehm.  If  he  were  one  of  the  uninitiated  it 
was  necessary  for  him  ■  to  bring  forward  witnesses  to  his 
innocence  fro.m  among  the  initiated,  whose  number  varied 
according  to  the  number  on  the  side  of  the  accuser,  but 
twenty-one  in  favour  of  innocence  necessarily  secured  an 
acquittal.  The  only  punishment  which  the  secret  court 
could  inflict  was  death.  If  the  accused  appeared,  the 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  at  once  ;  if  he  did  not 
appear,  it  was  quickly  made  known  to  tlie  whole  body,  and 
the  FreischoSEe  who  was  the  first  to  meet  the  condemned 
was  bound  to  put  him  to  death.  A  knife  with  the  cabalistic 
letters  was  left  beside  tlie  corpse  to  show  that  the  deed  was 
not  a  murder. 

See  Wigand,  Das  Fchmgericht  K'eslphakns,  1825,  and  Usener, 
Die  Frci  uiid  Jlcimluhcn  Ocrichte  IVestphaleiis,  1832;- also  Scott's 
jlmie  of  Gcierstcin,  introductioa  and  cliap.  xx.  (H.  J.  K.  F.) 

FEITAMA,  SYBRAND(1694-175S),aDutchauthor,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam,  December  10,  1694.  He  was  origin- 
ally intended  for  the  ministry,  but  eventually  adopted 
o  commercial  career.  In  middle  life,  having  made  a 
sufficient  fortune,  he  retired  from  business,  and  dedicated 
his  remaining  years  to  literature,  and  to  a  circle  of  friends 
that  included  all  the  most  eminent  of  his  younger  con- 
temporaries. In  1733  he  published  his  translation  of 
Teiemaque,  to  which  he  had  given  twenty  years  of  revision. 
.  In  1 735  appeared  two  volumes  of  his  Stage  Poems,  original 
dramas  for  reading  rather  than  acting.  In  1743  was  issued 
the  first  draft  of  his  translation  of  the  Henriade,  in  perfect- 
ing which  he  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Three 
volumes  of  his  Posthvmorus  Puems  appeared  in  1764.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  on  the  3d  of  June  1758.  The  influ- 
ence of  Feitama  over  Dutch  literature  was  very  exten- 
sive and  very  peruicfous.  Ho  was  a  cold  and  rhetorical 
versifier,  a  learned  trifler,  and  liopelessly  wedded  to  the 
French  tradition.  His  two  great  translations,  which  are 
indeed  admirably  performed  from  his  own  standpoint, 
have  long  outlived  their  immeiise  popularity  in  the  last 
Cuutur/. 


FKlTH,  Khij.vvis  (1753-1824),  a  Datch  poet,  was  i.f 
aristocratic  extraction,  and  was  bom  at  Zwolle,  the  capitui 
of  the  province  Overijssel,  on  the  7th  of  February  17Do 
It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  his  whole  life  was  a  model 
of  social,  personal,  and  literary  good  fortune  ;  there  has 
never  lived  a  poet  who  enjoyed  more  unbroken  prosperity. 
This  is  the  more  noticeable,  because  of  all  the  important 
writers  of  Holland  he  is  the  one  whose  works  are  most  full 
of  melancholy  and  despair.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Harderwijk  and  Leydeii,  and  took  his  degree  at 
the  latter  in  1770.  In  1772  he  settled  at  liis  birtliplace,  and 
married.  In  1780,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  became  bur- 
gomaster of  Zwolle,  9.  post  which  ho  held  for  the  remaiudci 
of  his  life.  He  built  a  luxurious  villa,  which  he  named 
Bu.'<chwijk,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  liere  he  liveil 
iu  the  greatest  comfort  His  first  important  production 
wiis  Jidia,  in  1783,  a  novel  written  in  emulation  ol 
Werther,  and  positively  steeped  in  U'eltschmerz  and  despair. 
This  was  followed  iu  1784  by  llie  tragedy  of  Thirsa,  i\iv 
first  of  his  dramatic  poems.  The  next  year  was  one  ol 
great  mark  iu  Feith's  career  :  he  published  Ferdinand  and 
Constantia,  another  Werther  novel,  and  Tke  Patriots,  a 
tragedy.  Both  were  very  successful,  and  his  poems  were 
publicly  crowned  at  Leyden.  He  was  now  the  most  popu- 
lar poet  in  Holland,  and  this  fact,  combined  with  his  burn- 
ing patriotism,  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  Bilderdijk. 
Other  writers  attacked  his  morbid  melancholy,  and  in  178G  » 
the  critic  Baron  van  Perponcher  made  a  trenchant  assault 
on  him  in  a  work  on  sentimentality.  Ho  was  accordingly 
silent  for  some  time,  but  in  1791  ha  printed  a  tragedy  ol 
Lady  Johanna  Gray ;  and  in  1792  there  appeared  a  por- 
tentous didactic  poem.  The  Grave,  in  four  cantos,  which 
belongs  to  the  most  tearful  school  of  churchyard  poetry. 
In  1793  and  in  1795  he  produced  his  tragedies  ol 
Ines  de  Castro  and  Mucins  Cordus,  the  first  taken  from 
an  episode  iu  the  Lusiad,  the  secoud  composed  in  honour 
of  the  Batavian  republic.  From  1796  to  1814  appeared 
five  volumes  of  Odes  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  In 
1802  he  published  another  didactic  poem,  Old  Age,  in 
six  cantos,  and  iu  1804  Poems  for  Public  Worship.  Hi.- 
died  on  the  6th  of  February  1824.  The  next  year  a  statue 
of  the  poet,  the  work  of  Gabriel,  was  erected  in  Zwolle,  and 
an  edition  of  his  poetical  works  issued  in  thirteen  volumes. 
As  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  revival  ot 
Dutch  letters,  and  a»  a  fluent  and  careful  verge-writt;, 
Feith  will  always  be  honourably  remembered.  His  own 
age  accounted  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  but 
posterity  has  refused  to  endorse  this  judgment.  His 
romantic  inspiration  was  borrowed  from  Germany,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  imitate  Goethe,  W'ieland,  and  Novalis. 
It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  these  men  were  his 
immediate  contemijoraries,  and  that  he  showed  great 
alacrity  and  acumen  in  perceivmg  the  modern  direction  of 
their  genius. 

FEJER,  GvoRGv(17B6-1851),  one  of  tlie  most  indefati- 
gable Hungarian  authors  of  the  last  generation,  was  born 
on  the  23d  April  1760,  at  Keszthely,  iu  the  county  of  Zal.i. 
After  finishing  his  scholastic  course  at  the  gymnasium  he 
went  to  Pesth,  where  he  attended  the  philosophical  lecturr^s 
at  the  university.  From  KtsS  to  1790  he  studied  theology 
at  Pressburg,  after  which  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  as 
a  private  family  tutor.  From  1802  to  1804  he  taught 
dogmatic  theology  at  Stuhlweissenburg,  where  he  for  many 
years  officiated  as  priest ;  and  in  1 808  he  obtained  a  theo- 
logical professorship  at  Pesth  university.  Tea  years  later 
(1818)  he  became  chief  director  of  the  educational  circle  of 
Raab,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  university 
of  Pesth.  Fejir  was  the  most  prolific  of  Hungarian 
authors, — his  works,  which  are  nearly  all  written  either  in 
Latin  or  Hungarian,  exceeding  180  in  number.    They  treat 
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if  numerous  subjec^ts,  anu  lati  of  vaiions  sizes,  from  mere 
jamphlets  to  several  volumes.  His  most  important  workr 
.,'ixiex  diploma'icits  Iluvf/ariiv  cccksiusticus  etc  civitis,  pub- 
.ished  from  IS'20  to  1841,  in  eleven  so-called  tumes,  really 
exceeds  forty  volumes.  It  consists  of  old  documents  und 
charters  from  lO-l  a.U.  to  tiie  end  of  143'J,  and  forms  an 
e.\traordinary  monument  of, patient  industry.  This  work 
and  many  others  relating  to  Hungarian  national  history 
have  placed  Fejiir  in  the  toreiiio.<t  rank  of  Hungarian 
historians.  He  died  ou"  the  2d  .luly  1S51.  His  latest 
works  were  A  Kiitwk  ereJde  {The.  Oru/ui  0/ the  Huns),  and 
A  jiulitihd  Jcnadaliiiok  ukai  [TUe  Vtiiises  of  Political 
kcfolutions),  both  published  in  ItfoO.  The  latter  pioduc- 
tiuh,  on  accouut  of  its  liberal  tendencies,  was  suppressed 
by  the  Austrian  Govcriinient. 

Se>>  Maawf  Irak  ilctTajz-gijujlembvi,  Pestli,  1S5G,  'and  A 
magynr  n,:mvt\  uoJalomlovtiiM  vthlala,  Pesth,  1S61. 

FELDKIRCH,  the  chief  town  of  the  Veiarlberg  district 
of  Tyrol  111  Austria,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
valley  of  the  III  with  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  about  Hi 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  The  position 
is  one  of  much  natural  beauty  and  also  of  great  ndlitary 
strength  ,  and  the  town  has  consequently  been  of  far  more 
importance,  than  is  indicated  by  its  size.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
number  of  administrative  offices,  the  residence  of  -a  bishop, 
ami  the  centre  of  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Among  its 
own  industries  are  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  bell-founding, 
copper-smilhcry,  er^gineering,  coopering,  aud  the  nianufat- 
ture  of  AVi  sc'/(!/-(tssf)-.  The  principal  buildings -jre  the  parish 
church  (which  dates  from  14S7  and  possesses  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross  assigned  to  Holbein),  a  Capuchin  monastery 
and  church,  a  Jesuit  seminary  (the  Stel/a  Matutixa,  or 
Morning  Star),  a  charity  hospital  with  bathing  establish- 
ment attached,  and  the  Kurkaus  with  its  park.  To  the  east 
of  the  town  lie  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Schattenburg,  and 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  begins  the  territory  of  the  prince 
of  Lichtenstein.  Feldkirch,  or  rather  Schattenburg,  was  at 
one  time  the  seat  of  the  counts  of  Monttort,  but  in  1377 
it  was  Sold  by  Count  Rudolph  VI I.  to  the  dukes  of  Austria. 
In  1799  the  Feldkirch  pass  was  the  scene  of  an  indecisive 
conflict  between  the  Austrians  under  Hotze  and  Jellalich 
and  the  French  under  Ondinot  and  Massena ;  and  in  1805 
the  Austrian  forces  under  Wolfskehl  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population,  almost  ex 
clusively  Catholic,  numbered  28G8  ui  18G9. 

FELE0YH.4Z.-\,  chief  town  of  the  former  district  of 
Little  Cumania,  in  Hungary,  about  60  miles  S.E  of  Pesth, 
46°  41'  N.  lat.,  19'  52  E.  long.,  is  advantageously  situated 
on  the  railroad  bi:tvveen  Pesth  and  Szegedin.  Amongst 
the  [irincipal  edifices  are  a  fine  town-hall,  a  Roman  Catholic 
gymnasium,  and  a  large  parish  church.  The  surrounding 
country  is  covered  with  vineyards,  fruit-gardens,  and  tobacco 
and  corn  fields,  which  are  the  principal  source  of  emptoy- 
nienl  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  town  itself  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  great  cattle-market.  Numerous  ancient  Roman 
urns  and  other  relics  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town.  In  the  17th  century  FelegyhAza  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  Turks,  nor  was  it  recolonized  and 
rebuilt  till  174,'?.  The  population,  by  the  latest  census 
(December  31,  1S69),  amounted  to  21,313,  chiefly  Roman 
Catholics  and  by  nationality  Magyars. 

FELIBIEN,  Andris  (1G19-1G95),  Sieur  des  Avaux  et 
de  Javercy,  French  architect  aud  historiographer,  was  born 
at  Chartres  in  May  IG19.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  be  went 
to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies;  and  in  1647  ho  was  sent 
to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  of  embassy  to  the 
*farquis  de  Marueil.  His  residence  at  Rome  he  tumcd  to 
t^ood  account  by  diligent  study  of  its  ancient  monument-^, 
iiy  examination  of  the  literary  treasures  of  its  libraries,  and 
'>Y  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  meuemiuent  in  literature 


and  in  art.  Amongst  these  especially  „j  be  noted  was 
Nicholas  Poussin,  whose  friendship  and  couusels  were  oi 
great  value  to  him.  On  his  return  to  Frauco  he  married, 
and  was  ultimately  induced,  in  the  hope  o!  employment  and 
honours,  to  settle  at  Paris.  Colbert,  the  great  minister,  re- 
cognized his  abilities  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  members 
(10G3)  of  the  Academy  ot  Inscriptions.  Three  years  later 
Colliert  procured  linn  the  appointment  of  historiographer  to 
the  king.  In  1671  he  was  imuied  secretary  to  the  newdy 
founded  Academy  of  Arcliitecture,  and  in  1673  keeper  of 
the  cabinet  of  antiijue.s  in  the  palace  of  J5rion.  To  these 
oHice.'*  was  atterwaids  added  by  Louvois  that  of  deputy 
control ler-geiieral  >•!  roads  aud  bridges.  Fi^libien  found 
time,  in  the  midst  of  his  official  duties  for  study  and  re- 
search, tiiid  produced  nrauy  literary  works.  Among  these 
the  bgst  und  the  most  generally  knuwn  is  the  EnJreiiens 
■'  .we-  Ifs  nes  et  iur  hs  onvraiits  (Ics  plus  excdleiits  peinlres 
ii'iiifiix  et  moderiir-.i,  winch  appeared  in  successive  livraisons, 
the  first  in  1666.  and  the  fifth  in  1688.  It  was  republished 
with  .several  additions  at  Amsterdam  in  1706,  and  again  at 
Trf^voiix  in  17'i5.  Felibien  wrote  also  Origine  de  la 
Peinlvrtr  (IfifiU),  I'rinctpes  de  I'architectitie,  de  la  sculpture, 
de  la  jirhitiire  <tc.  (1676-90),  and  descriptions  of  Ver- 
sailles, of  La  Trappe,  and  of  the  pictjjies  and  statues  of 
the  royal  residences.  He  edited  the  Conferences  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  and  translated  the  Castle  of  Ihe, 
Sold  from  the  Spanish  of  St  Theresa,  the  Life  of  Pius 
V.  from  the  Itiilian,  lic.  His  personal  ciiaracter  com- 
manded the  highest  esteem,  agreeing  with  the  motto  wbicli 
he  adopted — Bene  facere  et  vera  dicere.  He  died  at  Paris, 
June  11,  1695.  • 

FELIBIEN,  DoM  Michel  (1666-1719),  French  his- 
torian, was  a  son  of  Andr^,  and  was  born  at  Chart  res,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1666.  Alter  studying  at  th-c  CollOge  des  Boiis- 
Enfants  at  Paris,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  th.i 
Benedictine  congregation  of  St  Maur.  He  devoted  himself 
to  a  studious  life,  and  produced  in  1706  the  learned 
Htstoire  de  I'Abbuye  royale  de  Saint-Denis  en  France. 
Drawn  from  original  sources,  and  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings, it  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  made  bim  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar.  He  was  soon  after  selected  by  Bignnn, 
provost  of  the  merchants  of  Pans,  to  write  a  history  of  that 
city,  and  notwithstanding  his  broken  health  he  undertook 
the  task.  In  1713  he  put  forth  his  ProjeLd'une  histoire  de 
la  vdle  de  Paris,  which  was  approved  by  Louis  XIV.  He 
steadily  continued  his  labours  for  sis  years  longer,  but  did 
not  live  to  finish  the  work.  He  died  at  St  Germain  dea 
Pris,  September  25,  1719.  His  History  cf  Paris,  which 
was  far  advanced,  was  completed  by  Lobineau  assisted  by 
De  Varigny,  former  secretary  to  Fi5libien,  aud  was  published 
in  5  vols.  fol.  in  1725  (not  1755,  as  stated  by  most  of  the 
authorities).  Dom  Michel  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works  of  less  importance. 

FELIX,  the  name  of  several  popes. 

Felix  I.,  a  Roman  by  birth,  succeeded  Dionysius  in  tho 
papal  chair  iu  December  269.  Regarding  his  pontificate 
there  is  little  authentic  information,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
given  ecclesiastical  sanction  to  the  yearly  celebration  of  the 
mass  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  a  custom,  however, 
which  had  been  previously  in  existence ;  aud  the  law 
regarding  the  consecration  of  churches  is  also  ascribed  to 
him.  On  account,  it  is  said,  of  his  having  strongly 
supported  the  Christians  during  the  persecutions  under 
Aurtlius,  he  was  enrolled  among  the  martyrs,  his  day  being 
the  20th  of  May.  He  died  in  274.  A  fragment  of  a  letter 
to  Maximus,  bishop  of  Alexaudria,  in  support  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  against  the  argu- 
ments of  Paul  of  Samosata,  was  in  all  probability  written 
by  Felix,  but  other  three  lett<rs  ascribed  to  him;.anB 
certainly  ungenuine. 
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Tklix  II.  (1),  pope  or  antipope,  was  m  35C  raised  from  tlic 
irchdeaconalo  of  lloiTic  to  the  papal  cliair,  when  Tiberius 
was  banished  by  the  emperor  Constantiiis  for  refusing  to 
subscribe  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against  Athanasius. 
His  election  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  both  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people,  and  the  consecration  ceremony  was 
performed  by  certain  prelates  belonging  to  tiie  court.  In 
357  Constantius,  at  the  urgent  recjuest  of  an  influential 
deputation  of  Itoman  ladies,  agreed  to  the  release  of 
Tiberius  on  condition  that  he  signed  the  semi-Arian  creed. 
Constantius  also  issued  au  edict  to  the  effect  that  the  two 
bishops  should  rule  conjointly,  but  Tiberius,  on  his  entrance 
h)to  Homo  in  the  following  year,  was  received  by  all  classes 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  Felix  fuund  it  necessary  to 
retire  at  once  from  Home.  Regarding  the  remainder  of  his 
life  little  is  known,  and  tlio  accounts  handed  down  are  con- 
tradictory, but  ho  appears  to  have  spent  the  most  of  it  in 
retirement  at  his  estate  near  Porto.  He  died  in  305,  and, 
3n  whalgrounds  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  was  enrolled 
imongst  the  number  of  martyrs,  his  day  being  the  22d  of 
July.  Ill  tho  reign  of  Gregory  Xlll.  the  claim  of  Felix  to 
rank  among  tlie  popes  was  discussed,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
:over  whether  ahy  miraculous  help  was  to  be  found  to  aid  in 
tha  decision  of  the  question  his  sarcophagus  was  opened, 
when  it  is  said  the  words  "Pope  and  Martyr"  were 
found  inscribed  on  his  body ;  but  this  supernatural  testi- 
mony is  in  contradiction  to  the  earlier  authorities  of  the 
:hurch 

Feli.k  III.  (or  II.)  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
Influential  families  of  Kome,  and  succeeded  Simplicius  in 
tho  papal  chair  2d  March  483.  His  first  act  was  to  repu- 
diate tlio  Henoticou,  a  deed  of  union,  originating,  it  is 
supposed,  with  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
published  by  the  emperor  Zeno  with  the  view  of  allaying 
the  strife  between  the  Monophysites  and  their  opponents  in 
tlie  Eastern  church.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  of  remon- 
stranco  to  Acacius;  but  the  latter  proved  refractory,  and 
sentence  of  deposition  was  passed  against  him.  As  Acacius, 
however,  had  the  support  of  tho  emperor,  a  schism  (the 
first  on  record)  arose  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
:hurches,  wliich  lasted  for  34  years.     Felix  died  in  492. 

Felix  IV.  (or  III.),  a  native  of  Beneventum,  was,  on  tho 
3eath  of  John  in  52G,  raised  to  tho  papal  chair  by  the 
3mperorTheodoric  in  opposition  to  tho  wishes  of  the  clergy 
ind  people.  His  election  was  followed  by  serious  riots, 
ivhich  were  only  quieted  by  the  explanation  of  Theodoric 
that  he  had  merely  interposed  Ilia  authority  on  account  of 
;he  strifes  of  the  ecclesiastical  factions,  and  by  his  promise 
',hat  in  future  the  election  should  bo  vested  in  the  clergy 
md  people,  although  the  confirmation  of  the  emperor  should 
dso  be  required  to  render  it  valid.  Felix,  after  an  un- 
'venlful  pontificate  of  four  years,  died  in  September  530. 

Felix  V.  (or  IV).     See  Amadeds  VIII. 

FELIX,  of  Urgcl.     See  Adoptian  Controversv. 

FELIX,  of  Vnlois  (1127-1212),  one  of  the  founders  of 
.he  monastic  order  of  Trinitarians  or  Redemptionists,  was 
born  in  tho  district  of  Valois,  France,  19th  April  1127. 
Not  long  after  ho  reached  manhood  he  became  a  hermit  in 
the  forest  of  Qaleresse,  where  he  remained  till  his  sixty-first 
year,  when  Lis  disciple  Jean  de  Matha  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  establishing  an  order  of  monks  who  should  devote 
their  lives  to  tho  redemption  of  Christian  captives  from  the 
Nfahometans.  With  this  view  they  arrived  at  Rome  about 
the  end  of  1197,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  pope  for 
the  establishment  of  the  new  order.  On  their  return  to 
Franco  they  founded  the  monastery  of  Cerfroi  in  Picardy, 
Felix  rcn.aining  to  govern  and  propagate  the  order,  while 
Jean  do  Matha  superintended  the  foreign  journeys.  A  sub- 
ordinate estalilishment  was  also  founded  by  Felix  in  Paris 
.scar  a  chaiiel  dedicated  to  St  Mathurin,  on  which  account 


his  monks  were  also  called  St  JIathurins.     Felix  died  ai 
Cerfroi  4th  November  1212,  and  was  canonized. 

FELLX,  ANTO.viLf.';,  a  Roman  procurator  of  Jud.-ea 
Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Poraja,  cnlered  upon  his  oltice  in  thf 
Ilth  or  I2th  year  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Both  he  am. 
his  brother  Pallas  were  originally  slaves,  and,  it  is  said, 
owed  their  freedom  to  Aiitunia,  wife  of  the  emperor,  ou 
which  account  it  is  probable  that  Felix  icccived  thesuinama 
Aiitoniu.s.  •  By  sonic  writers  ho  is  also  called  Claudius. 
Felix  was  cruel  and  licentious,  and  his  accessibility  to  bribes 
led  to  n  great  increase  of  crime  in  Juda;a  under  his  govern- 
ment. The  apostle  Paul,  after  being  aiiiuchcndcd  in  Jeru- 
salem, Mas  sent  to  be  judged  before  Felix  at  Ciesarca,  and 
so  reasoned  before  him  of  lightoousnoss,  tcnqierance,  and 
judgment  to  come  that  Felix  trembled.  He  nevertheless 
retained  Paul  in  custody  for  tv,o  years,  lioi>ing  that  a  bribe 
would  be  offered  to  secure  his  liberty,  but  at  the  end  of  this 
time  Felix  was  .succeeded  in  the  government  by  Festus,  and 
in  order  to  gratify  the  Jewish  people  left  Paul"  bound.  On 
returning  to  Rome  Felix  v.as  accused  of  having  taken 
advantage  of  a  dirpute  between  tho  Jews  and  Syrians  of 
Cicsarea  to  .slay  and  plunder  the  inhabitants,  but  through 
tho  intercession  of  liis  brother  Pallas,  who  had  great 
inrtiieiice  with  the  emperor  Nero,  he  escaped  unpunished. 
FELIX,  iMiNucius.  See  Ml NuufL-s  Felix,  i 
FELL,  John  (1C25-SG),  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  tho 
son  of  Dr  Samuel  Fell,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  was 
born  at  Lungworth,  in  Berkshire,  June  23,  1G25.  He 
passed  from  tho  fieo  school  of  Thame  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  took  his'- degree  of  B.A.  in 
1040,  and  three  years  later  that^of  M.A.  He  served  in  tha 
royal  garrison  of  Oxford,  and  attained  tlic  rank  of 'eiiSign. 
Ho  afterwards  took  holy  orders-.,  and  being  ejected  by  the 
parliamentary  visitors  from  his  s.tudent's  place,' lie-' lived  ii) 
retirement  at  Oxford  during  the  Commonwealth,  JTrivately 
keeping  up  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
administering  the  sacraments  to  many  Royalists.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  in  rapid  succession  prebendary  ot 
Chichester,  canon  and  dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  had 
already  obtained  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  also  chaplain 
to  the  king.  In  1606  hq  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university,  and  he  filled  this  post  for  several  successive 
years.  Dr  Fell  set  himself  diligently  to  reform  his  college, 
to  clear  it  of  all  remains  of  what  he  regarded  as  Puritar 
"hypocrisy  and  nonsense,"  to  promote  learning  of  all  kinds, 
and  to  I'c-cstablish  strict  discipline.  He  did  much  for  the 
iniprovcniont  of  the  university  press,  therein  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  Archbishop  Laud.  He  zealously  maintains  .-^ 
the  privileges  of  the  university,  and  in  so  doing  made  him- 
self unpopular  with  the  towns.nen.  Ho  also  distinguished 
himself  as  a  benefactor  to  tho  college  by  making  and  pro- 
moting many  important  additions  to  its  buildings.  Having 
shown  himself  a  good  scholar,  and  an  earnest  upholder  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  was  nominated  in  1076  bishop 
of  Oxford.  He  was  allowed,  however,  still  to  hold  hia 
deanery  of  Christ  Church  in  comvieudam.  Fell,  as  a 
good  Aristotelian,  was  alarmed  at  the  institution  and  inno- 
vations of  the  Royal  Society,  and  encouraged  Stubbe  to 
write  against  it,  making  very  grave  charges  against  its 
members.  Among  his  numerous  publications  were  a  Life 
of  Dr  Henry  Hammond  (1060),  a  Latin  translation  of 
Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Vnivcrsily  of  Oxford 
(1674),  and  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  with 
many  various  readings  (1675).  This  edition  was  twice  re- 
printed a-t  Lcipsic,  and  at  Oxford  in  1703.  It  was  followed 
in  1707  by  the  more  important  edition  of  •Mill.  When  he 
had  held  the  see  of  Oxford  for  ten  years,.Fell's  health  failed 
him,  and  anxiety  about  the  changes  attempted  in  the  church 
by  James  II.  hastened  his  end.  He  died  at  Oxford,  July 
10,  1G8C,  and  his  remains  were  interreti  in  the  cathedval.  ' 
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FELLATAHS,  or  Foulaiis.     See  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

FELLEXBERG,  1'hilipp  Emanuel  von  (1771-1^41), 
jducatior.ist,  «as  l>oin  ii7tL  June  1771  at  Bern,  in  Swit/.er- 
land.  }li3  father  was  ot  patrician  family,  and  a  man  of 
imjiortance  in  his  canton,  and  his  mother  «as  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp.  From  Ins 
mother  and  from  Ffelfcl,  the  blind  puut  of  Colraar,  he 
received  a  belter  education  than  falla  to  the  lot  of  most 
boyi,  while  the  intimacy  of  his  father  with  Pestalozzi  gave 
to  his  mind  tliat  bent  which  it  aiterwaids  followed.  In 
I7yO  he  entered  the  iinivcriUy  of  Tubingen,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished hmisclf  by  his  rapid  progress  in  legal  studies. 
On  account  of  his  health  he  afterwards  undertook  a  walking 
tour  in  Switzerland  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  France, 
Swabia,  and  Tyrol,  visiting  the  hamlets  and  farm  houses, 
Qiinglmg  in  the  labours  and  occupations  of  the  peasants 
and  u.echanics,  and  partaking  of  their  rude  fare  and  lodg- 
ing. After  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  he  went  to  Pans 
and  remained  there  long  enough  to  be  assured  of  the  storm 
impending  over  his  native  country.  This  he  did  his  best 
to  avert,  but  his  warnings  were  disregarded,  and  Switzer- 
land was  lost  before  any  efficient  means  could  be  taken  lor 
Its  safety.  Fellenberg,  who  had  hastily  raised  a  levy  en 
7iias3e,  was  proscribed  ;  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Germany.  Shortly  afterwards, 
however,  he  was  recalled  by  his  countrymen,  and  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Pans  to  remonstrate  against  the  rajiacity  and 
cruelty  of  the  agents  of  the  French  republic.  But  in  this 
and  other  diplomatic  offices  which  he  held-fora  short  time, 
he  was  witness  to  so  much  corruption  and  intrigue  that  his 
mind  revolted  from  the  idea  of  a  political  life,  and  he 
returned  home  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself 
■wholly  to  the  education  of  the  young.  With  this  resolution 
he  purchased  in  1799  the  estate  of  Hofwyl,iiear  Bern,  in- 
tending to  make  agriculture  the  basis  of  a  new  system 
which  he  had  projected,  for  elevating  the  lower  and  rightly 
training  the  higher  orders  of  the  state,  and  welding  them 
together  in  a  closer  union  than  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
attainable.  For  some  time  he  carried  on  Ids'  labours  in 
conjunction  with  Pestalozzi,  but  incompatibility  of  disposi- 
tion soon  induced  them  to  separate.  The  scheme  of  Fel- 
lenberg at  first-  excited  a  large  amount  of  ridicule,  but 
gradually  it  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  foreign  countries ; 
and  pupils,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  rank,  began  to  flock 
to  him  from  every  country  in  Europe,  both  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  studying  agriculture  and  to  profit  by  the  high  moral 
training  which  he  associated  with  his  educational  system. 
For. forty-five  years  Fellenberg,  assisted  by  his  wife,  con- 
tinued his  educational  labours,  and  latterly  raised  his 
institution  to  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  and  usefulness. 
He  died  21st  November  1844. 

See  Hamm,  Fellenberrj's  Lcben  vnd  Wirlccn,  Bern,  1845;  and 
Schom,  Dcr  Stifter  von,  Hofwijl,  Lebcn  nnd  Wirkcn  FcUcnhcrg's. 

FELLER,  FEAN501S  Xavieh  de  (1735-1802),  a  Belgian 
author,  was  born  at  Brussels  18th  August  1735.  In  1752 
he  entered  a  school  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rheims,  where  he 
manifested  a  great  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  physical 
science.  He  commenced  his  noviciate  two  years  after- 
wards, and  in  testimony  of  his  admiration  for  tho  apostle  of 
India  added  Xavier  to  his  surname.  On  the  expiry  of  his 
noviciate  he  became  professor  at  Luxembourg,  and  after- 
wards at  Li6ge.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  theology  at  Tyrnau  in  Hungary,  but  in 
1771  he  returned  10  Belgium  and  continued  to  discharge 
his  professorial  duties  at  Liege  till  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1773.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  to 
study,  travel,  and  literature.  On  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
by  the  French  in  1794  he  went  to  Paderborn,  and  remained 
there  two  years,  after  which'  ho  took  up  his  residence  at 
Ratisbon.  where  ho  died  23d  May  1802, 
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Fellers  works  cxceoil  120  voliiiiics.  In  1773  lie  puliIisluNl.  iiaJcr 
the  .os-sumcJ  ii.inic  Flexier  dc  Heval  (uu  anagram  of  Xavier  ilf 
Fi'Uer),'  his  Calidnsmc  phitosojihiquc ;  and  Ins  ].nnciip:il  work. 
Vicfionnaire  htslonquc  d.  IMirairc  (imblislied  in  17S1  !it  I.ie"i^ 
111  S_vofnnics,  .-ind  afterw.arjs  several  times  rcjinntfd  and  eontiuiieih 
JmvirtO  iSlS)  .apiicared  under  the  same  name.  Among  liis  other 
works  the  lijost  imfoxViXAaxeCoursdcinoraUchrUicmiccldcUlUia- 
\  Lure  rcligicxtsc  and  his  Cotij)  (rail  mtr  conyris  cCSins.  The  Joiintal 
I  Insioriqiri  et  liltcraiic,  piililished  at  I.u.^embourg  and  Liige  from. 
1774  to  1794  in  70  volumes,  was  editeil  and  m  great  part  written  by 
him 

FELLOWS,  SiK  Charles  (1799-1 800),  a  distinguished 
traveller  and  antiquary,  was  born  in  1799  at  Nottingham, 
where  the  family  had  held  an  ancestral  estate  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  While  only  fourteen  he  drew  sketches  to 
illustrate  a  trip  to  the  ruins  of  Newstead  Abbey,  which 
afterwards  appeared  on  the  title  page  of  Moore's  Li/e  vf 
fxird  Byron.  In  early  youth  he  travelled  through  a  great 
(lart  of  Britain,  and  m  1820  settled  in  London,  where  he 
[)roved  an  active  member  of  the  British  Association  for  tho 
advancement  of  science.  In  1827  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  traveller  m  Switzerland,  and  discovered  the  modeW' 
route  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  After  the  death  of 
his  mother  m  1832,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  natural  bent, 
and  passed  the  greater  portion  of  each  of  the  ne.xt  ten  years 
in  Italy  or  Greece,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  The 
numerous  sketches  ho  executed  were  largely  used  by  Mr 
Murray  in  illustrating  Childe  Harold.  In  1838  Fellows, 
induced  by  his  passion  for  natural  beauty  and  his  preference 
of  a  simple  peasant  life  to  an  artificial  civilization,  started 
for  Asia  Minor,  where  Smyrna  was  the  centre  of  his  travels. 
His  e.xplorations  of  parts  of  the  intericir  and  south  led  him 
to  districts  practically  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  he 
thus  discovered  ruins  of  a  number  of  ancient  cities  which 
existed  earlier  than  300  B.C.  Ho  entered  Lycia  and  ex- 
j>lored  the  Xanthus  from  the  mouth  at  Patara  upwards. 
Nine  mdes  from  Patara,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  Xanthus, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Lycia,  finely  situated  on  hills,  and 
abounding  in  magnificent  remains.  About  fifteen  miles 
further  up  he  came  upon  the  ruins  of  Tlos.  After  taking^ 
sketches  of  the  most  interesting  objects  and  copying  a  num- 
ber of  inscriptions,  he  returned  to  Smyrna  through  Caria  and 
Lydia.  Actuated  by  enlightened  zeal,  he  soon  brought  his 
discoveries  before  European  men  of  letters;  and  the  publica- 
tion of  A  Journal  written  dtiritiff  aiiExnirsion  in  Asia  Minor 
(London,  1839)  roused  such  strong  interest  in  England  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Museum 
authorities,  asked  the  English  consul  at  Constantinople  to- 
get  leave  from  the  sultan  to  ship  a  number  of  the  Lycian 
works  of  art.  Late  in  1839  Fellows,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  Museum,  again  set  out  for  Lycia,  accompanied 
by  George  Scharf,  who  assisted  him  materially  in  sketching. 
This  second  visit  issued  in  the  discovery  of  thirteen  ancient 
cities,  all  enriched  by  works  of  art;  and  in  1841  appeared 
An  Account  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  bein(^  a  Journal  kept 
dnrinr/  a  Si'cond  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  A  third  visit  waa 
made  late  in  1841,  after  Fellows  had  obtained  the  "  firman  " 
by  personal  application  at  Constantinople;  and  he  and  his 
party  had  the  pleasure  of  pitching  their  tents  under  the 
town  of  Xanthus  on  the  SOtkof  December.  They  shipped 
a  number  of  works  of  art  for  England,  and  in  the  fourth 
and  most  famous  expedition  (1844)  twenty-seven  cases  of 
marbles  were  despatched  for  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  are  now  to  be  seen  in  tho  Lycian  Saloon.  The  most 
noteworthy  places  on  which  the  labours  of  Fellows  cast  a 
flood  of  light  are  Xanthus,  Pinara,  Patara,  Tlos,  Myra,  nnd 
Olympus.  The  theatres  in  Lycian  towns  show  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  dramaamong  the  so-called  "  barbarians"; 
and  Lycian  sculpture  and  architecture  almost  rival  the 
Greek  masterpieces.  The  arched  tombs,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  compared  by  Fellows  to  Gothic 
architecture.    These  tombs  are  very  commtm  in  Lycia.    At 
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rinara,  he  says,  "  rises  a  singular  round  rocky  cliff  literally 
ipeclied  all  over  with  tonibs."  For  further  information 
about  Lycia  compare  with  the  works  of  Fellows  Leake's 
Asia  Minor,  the  Travels  in  Lycia  of  Spratt  and  Forbes, 
end  Description  de  VAsie  Mineure  by  Texier.  Papers  on 
the  Lycian  language  by  Mr  Daniel  Sharpe  arc  appended 
to  the  works  of  Fellows.  In  1844  Fellows  presented  to 
ihe  British  Museum  his  portfulios,  accounts  of  his  expedi- 
tions, and  specimens  of  natural  history  illustrative  of  Lycia. 
In  1845  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood  "as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  the  removal  of  the 
Xanthian  antiquities  to  this  country."  Fellows  was  twice 
married.     Ho  died  in  1S60.  ^" 

In  ad'lition  to  tlie  works  al)Ove  mentioned.  Fellows  imblishcd  tlie 
following — The  Xanthian  Marbles;  their  Acquisition  niul  Trans- 
mission to  England,  1843  ;  ^«  Account  of  the  Ionic  Trophy  Monu- 
ment coxavaicd  at  Xanthus,  1848  ;  a  cheap  edition  of  Iiis  two 
Joitrnals,  entitled  Travels  and  Rescarchis  in  Asia  Mmor,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Protince  of  Lycia,  1852;  ^i  Coins  of  Ancient  Lycm 
before  ihe  Reign  of  Alexander  ;  icith.an  £/:s:iy  on  the  Ilclalive  Dates 
nf  the  Lycian  Monuments  in  the  British  Museum,  1S55. 

FELO  DE  SE  is  one  who  commits  murder  upon 
liimself.  The  technical  conditions  of  murder  apply  to 
this  crime ;  «.</.,  "  if  one  commits  any  unlawful  malicious  act, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  his  own  death,  as  if  attempting 
to  kill  another  he  runs  upon  his  antagonist's  sword,  or 
■fihooting  at  another  the  gun  bursts  and  kills  himself,''  he 
3-;  afelo  de  se.  The  horror  inspired  by  this  crime  led  to  the 
revolting  punishment  of  an  "  ignominious  burial  on  the 
highway,  with  a.stake  driven  through  the  body."  This  was 
abolished  by  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  52,  which  ordered  the  burial 
of  the  body  of  a  person  found  to  be  feto  de  se  within  24 
liours  after  the  coroner's  inquest,  between  the  hours  of  9  and 
1 2  at  night,  and  without  Christian  rites  of  sepulture.  See 
.Suicide. 

FELONY.  In  English  law  crimes  are  divided  into 
felonies  and  misdemeanours.  The  difference  between  them 
does  not  depend  on  their  gravity  as  offences,  nor  on  the 
amount  of  punishment  attached  to  them, — it  is  purely  his- 
torical. Felonies  are  those  crimes  which  at  common  law 
brought  with  them  after  conviction  forfeiture  of  godds. 
Since  the  Felony  Act,  noticed  below,  this  i^s  no  longer  an 
existing  ground  of  distinction.  Legal  writers  have  sought 
to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  felony  by  examining  the 
etymology  of  the  word.  One  derivation  suggested  is  from 
the  Greek  ^^Aos,  an  impostor.  Others  connect  it  with  the 
Latin  verb /u//o.  Coke  says  it  is  crimen  animo  felleo  per- 
petralum(a  crime  committed  with  malicious  or  evil  intent). 
Spelman  coiinects  it  with  the  word  fee,  signifying  fief  or 
feud;  and  felony  in  this  way  would  be  equivalent  to 
pretiumfeudi,  an  act  for  which  a  man  lost  or  gave  up  his 
fee  (see  Stephen's  Blackstonc,  vol.  iv.  p.  7).  And  it 
appears  that  acts  involving  forfeiture  were  styled  felonies 
in  feudal  law,  although  they  had  nothing  of  a  criminal 
character  about  them.  A  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
vassal,  neglect  of  service,  delay  in  seeking  investiture,  and 
the  like  were  felonias.  Injuries  by  the  lord  against  the 
v.assal  were  also  felonies.  In  course  of  time  felonies  came 
to  mean  capital  crimes,  although  there  were  a  few  felonies 
not  punishable  by  death,  and  a  few  cajiital  crimes  which 
were  not  regarded  as  felonies.  It  became  a  principle  of 
law  that  when  a  crime  was  declared  by  statute  to  be  a 
felony,  the  punishment  of  death  with  forfeiture  of  land  and 
goods  necessarily  attached  (Blackstone's  Commentaries,  iv. 
94).  Blackstone  accordingly  makes  felony  include  all 
capital  crimes  below  treason.  "  Every  person  convicted  of 
any  felony  for  which  no  punishment  is  specially  provided 
■by  the  law  in  force  for  the  time  being  is  liable  upon  con- 
"viction  thereof  to  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with 
jr   without   hard    labour   and  solitary    confinement    for 


any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  if  a  male  to  bo  once, 
twice,  or  thrice'  publicly  or  privately  whipped  in  additioi. 
to  such  imprisonment"  (Stephen's'  Di;/est  nf  the  Criminai 
Law,  art.  18).  The  only  practical  distinction  between  felon) 
and  misdemeauonr  is  that  for  the  former  arrests  may  be 
made  by  private  persons  acting  without  judicial  authority 
The  Felony  Act,  1870,  abolished  forfeitures  for  felony. 

FELT  is  a  fabric  which  results  from  the  matting  and 
intimate  adhesion  of  fibrous  materials  among  themseJves, 
and  is  not.  like  ordinary  cloth,  produced  by  any  spinning 
and  weaving  processes.  All  ordinary  textile  fibres  possess 
sufficient  adhesive  tendency  to  enable  them  to  be  handled 
for  spinning;  but  it  is  only  in  certain  animal  fibres  that 
the  peculiarity  is  so  marked  as  to  fit  them  for  felting 
The  property  results  cliicny  from  the  serrated  or  jagged 
structure  of  wool  and  hair,  and  efficient  felting  is  also  pro- 
moted by  the  crimped  or  wavy  form  which  some  fibres 
naturally  assume.  These  properties  are  best  developed  in 
the  short  "  carding  "  wool  of  such  sheep  as  the  merino  and 
Saxony  breeds,  long  "  combing  "  wools  iiossessmg  tliem 
in  a  less  degree.  Unwashed  wool,  being  coated  with  the 
natural  grease,  does  not  felt.  The  hair  of  other  aniniaU, 
as  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  coypu,  vicugna,  musiiuash,  and  ox, 
is  eniployod  for  making  felt  of  various  kinds  and  for 
different  purposes  Felt  has  been  made  and  used  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  and  indeed,  cousidrring  the 
simplicity  of  the  material  and  the  readiness  with  which 
wool  felts,  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  was  known  before 
woven  fabrics.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
employed  for  clothing  and  tent  covers  by  the  tribes  of 
Central  Asia,  and  to  the  present  day  it  remains  in  extensive 
use  among  the  Circassian,  Armenian,  and  Tartar  tribes.  It 
is  mentioned  by  XenopluMi  and  Pliny,  and  Marco  Polo 
describes  its  manufacture  and  applications  in  Central  Asia. 
Felting  results  from  combined  pressure  and  moisture,  and 
is  favoured  by  heat.  Ordinary  broadcloth  and  all 
"  fulled  "  woollen  textures  are  partly  fished,  the  fulling 
process  having  for  its  object  a  partial  felting  of  the 
previously  woven  material,  and  the  shrinking  of  woolien 
garments  after  washing,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  results 
from  a  felting  by  which  the  fibres  draw  closer  together, 
the  cloth  gaining  in  thickness  and  solidity  wbat  it  lose?  in 
superficial  extent.  1'he  applications  of  felt  are  niimerons, 
a  certain  range  of  qualities  being  used  for  clothing,  domes- 
tic, and  upholstery  purposes,  while  other  and  generally 
rougher  felts  are  emjrlu^ed  for  mechanical  npiJiances,  The 
manufacture  of  felt  hats  constitutes  its  most  extensive 
application,  for  which  see  the  article  Hat.  Its  manu- 
facture in  the  form  of  carpets,  drugget,  table  covers,  and 
articles  of  clothing  is  also  important  and  extensive  The 
felt  for  these  purposes  is  made  chiefly  from  wool,  which  is, 
after  washing,  first  carded  uut  into  exceedingly  fine  uniform 
gossamer-like  laps.  The.ic  laps,  of  the  length  and  breadlli 
of  the  web  to  be  made,  are  superimpo.sed  on  each  other  in 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  thickness  desired  in  the 
finished  article.  The  snpeificial  stratum  is  usually  of  finer 
texture  than  the  body,  and  the  mass  when  ready  for  felting 
has  the  appearance  of  a  huge  sheet  of  cotton  waddin'<.  In 
this  state  the  compound  lap  is  passed  between  a  series  of 
opposite  pressing  rollers  partly  immersed  in  water,  some  of 
which  are  solid  and  heavy  and  others  hollow  and  heated 
internally  by  steam.  In  its  progress  the  lap  is  not  only 
squeezed  between  the  rollers,  but  an  oscillating  motion 
being  given  to  the  upper  series,  it  is  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mitted to  a  rubbing  action,  the  result  being  that  it  bffuea 
a  dense  compact  sheet  of  felt  of  uniform  thickness.  Felt 
sn  made  is  subsequently  dyed,  printed,  and  otber.vise 
finished  by  the  ordinary  processes  applicable  to  woven 
tissues.  A  patent  has  recently  been  secured  for  a  carpet 
made  of  uniform  strips  of  felt  set  on  edge  and  tightly  laced 
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.iirrjgh  tt.s  ce<ure  Such  a  carpet  is  the  same  on  both  I 
<iiles^  and  lor  it  sjreat  durability,  thickness,  softness,  and  | 
iiasUUMty  are  claimed  Among  the  leaiiing  mechanical  ap-  j 
,>licatious  ot  (elt  may  be  enumerated  the  covenniz  of  steaui  i 
boilers  and  cylinders,  the  lininj;  of  dain^)  ftalls,  steam-  i 
packing,  noncouiluctors  lor  kilns  and  refrigerators,  filters,  i 
polishing  wheels,  liuing  between  the  planking  and  metaJ  | 
sheathing  .il  slii|>s,  |>niiiers  blankets,  and  the  covering  of  | 
roofs  111  the  coarser  i|ualilies  of  felt  cow-hair  is  the  leading 
iniiredient.  and  waterproof  felting  for  roofs,  ic  .  is  impreg-  I 
iiated  with  atiilicial  nspualt  and  like  substances  This  , 
luaiiufactiirc  was  iiriginally  intiodured  by  Croggon  and  Co.  I 
.il  London  under  a  patent  01  Dr  Uitrlne  of  Bellast  but  i 
the  "  rojrtng  telt  now  made  is  a  misnomer,  seeing  it  is  a  I 
bituminous  compound  simply  held  together  by  waste  flax  i 
and  other  vej^etable  fibies  I 

FELTH.A.M  i.)wE.N  1  moral  writer,  who-<e  essays  were  | 
extremely  po|',iiar  auring  tbe  l"th  century  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Thomas  Feltham  or  Fellthani  of ' 
Mutlurd  wi  .^utfulk.  and  he  was  proba&ly  born  about  1609 
He  was  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Thoniond,  under  whose  roof 
he  wriite,  wncn  a  youth  of  eighteen,  a  volume  of  one  hundred 
l{es<ili(»  Dii'iiie,  Mqrtu.  and  Politu'il,  short  and  pithy 
essays,  o(  winch  two  editions  saw  the  light  in  1628  Of 
this  DooK,  which  the  author  constantly  augmented,  eleven 
editions  were  printed  before  1700  and  several  since.  To 
later  issues  of  the  Hesolves  Feltham  appended  Liisuna,  a 
collection  of  forty  poems  Hardly  anything  is  known  of 
his  lile,  except  that  Randolph  addressed  a  poem  of  compli- 
ment to  him,  and  became  his  friend,  and  that  Felthata 
attacked  Ben  Jonson  m  an  ode  shortly  before  the  aged 
poet's  death,  but  contributed  a  Battering  elegy  to  the 
Jmisouus  Virbius  in  1638.  Early  m  life  Feltham  visited 
Flanders,  and  published  his  observations  in  1652  under  the 
title  of  A  Brir'f  Character  of  the  Lmu  Countries.  He  was 
a  Royalist,  and  a  strict  high-churchman.  Il  is  supposed 
that  he  died  soon  after  1677  Hallam,  with  excessive 
severity,  has  stigmatized  Feltham  as  one  of  our  worst 
writers.  He  has  not,  indeed,  the  elegance  of  Bacon,  whom 
he  emulated,  and  he  is  often  obscure  and  atiected  after  the 
fashion  of  his  tune  ,  but  his  copious  imagery  and  genuine 
penetration  give  his  rcHections  a  charm  to  those  who  have 
leisure  to  peruse  them.  To  the  middle  classes  of  the  17tb 
century  he  seemed  a  heaven-sent  philosopher  and  guide, 
and  was  only  less.popular  than  Quaries  the  emblematjst. 

An  eilition  [lubhshed  M   London  in  1806  contains  an  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Kelthani  by  James  Gumming. 

FELTRE,  the  ancient  Feltna,  a  town  of  northern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Belluiio,  and  16  miles  S  W  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  It  stands  on  a  lull  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
near  the  Piave,  and  is  partially  fortified.  It  po.ssesses  a 
beautiful  town-hall  with  facades  said  to  be  by  Palladits  a 
cathedral,  numerous  churches,  an  episcopal  gymnasium,  a 
diocesan  school,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  It  has  some  trade 
in  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  manufactures  of  silk  twist,  w^ax, 
and  leather  A  money-lending  establishment  founded  there 
in  the  15th  century  still  exists,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
in  Europe  Of  the  old  castle,  which  was  frequently 
besieged  in  the  Venetian  svars  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
lillie  now  remains  but  a  square  tower  The  population  of 
Feltre  in  1871  was  -1852,  and  including  the  suburbs  6570. 
FELTKE,  MoiiTo  Oa,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian  school, 
who  worked  at  the  close  of  the  15tb  century  and  beginning 
of  the  16th.  His  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Pietro 
Luzzo  ,  he  IS  also  known  by  the  name  Zarato  or  Zarotto, 
apparently  from  the  place  of  his  death  whether  he  was 
termed  Morto  (dead)  from  his  joyless  temperament  is  a 
disputed  point.  He  may  probably  have  studied  painting 
first  in  Venice,  but  under  what  master  is  uncertain.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  Rome,  and  investigated  the  ancient, 


especially  the  subterranean  remains,  and  thence  to  Pozzuoli, 
where  he  painted  from  the  decorations  of  antique  crypts  or 
"  grotte  "  The  style  of  fanciful  arabesque  "vhich  he  formed 
(or  himself  from  these  studies  gained  the  name  of 
"  grotteschc,"  whence  comes  "grotesque,"  not,  indeed, 
that  Morto  was  the  6rst  painter  of  arabesque  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  lur  art  of  this  kind  had.  apart  from  his  influ- 
ence, been  fully  developed,  both  in  painting  and  m  scull>- 
ture,  towards  USO.  but  he  may  have  powerfully  aided  itj 
diffusion  southwards  His  works  were  received  with  much 
favour  in  Rome.  He  afterwanli  went  to  Florence,  and 
painted  some  fine  grotesques  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  Re 
turning  to  Venice  towards  1505.  he  assisted  Giotgione  in 
painting  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi.  and  seems  to  have 
remained  with  him  till  1511  If  we  may  trust  Ridolti. 
Morto  eloped  with  tbe  mistress  of  Giorgione,  whose  grief  at 
this  transaction  brought  him  to  the  grave  ,  the  allegation, 
however,  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  other  accounts.  It 
may  have  been  after  1511  that  Morto  returned  to  hia 
native  Feltre.  then  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  Irom  the 
ravages  of  war  in  1509  There  he  executed  various  wurks, 
including  some  frescoes,  still  partly  extant,  and  considered 
to  be  almost  worthy  of  the  hand  of  Raphael,  in  the  logguv 
beside  San  Stefauo  Towards  the  age  ol  forty-five  Mojto, 
unquiet  and  dissatisfied,  abandoned  painting  and  took  to 
soldiering  in  the  service  of  the  Venetian  republic.  He  wat 
made  captain  of  a  troop  of  two  hundred  men  ,  and,  fight- 
ing valoroiisly.  he  died  at  Zara  if)  Dalmatia,  lu  1519,  ot 
perhaps  somewhat  later  One  of  his  pictures  is  m  th& 
Berlin  Museum,  an  allegorical  subject-of  Peace  and  War. 
Andrea  di  Cosiiiio  was  his  pupil  and  assistant  .as  a  decora- 
tive painter 

FENCING  13  the  proper  use  ol  a  small-sword  or  lou 
The  small-sword  is  a  light  court-dress  sword,  made  to  taper 
gradually  from  the  hilt  to  the  point,  and  of  a  size  regulated- 
by  the  judgment  of  the  wearer,  if  he  understand  the  use  ot 
the  weapon.  The  foil  with  which  the  art  of  fencing  i* 
practised  is  a  small  quadrangular  blade,  about  the  length 
of  a  small-sword,  and  mounted  m  nearly  the  same  manner 
but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  exercise,  it  is  made  lighter, 
blunted,  and  covered  with  leather  at  the  point,  to  prevens 
accidents  in  practice. 

The  first  weapon  id  use  among  mankind,  whether  for 
olTensive  or  defensive  purposes,  appears  to  have  been  the 
sword.  The  most  ancient  records  make  frequent  mention 
of  it.  The  early  swords  were  probably  made  of  wood, 
like  those  used  by  the  natives  of  Mexico  when  first  visited 
by  the  Spaniards ,  but  after  the  discovery  of  metals,  bronze 
swords  were  introduced,  of  which  kind  many  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  found.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  art 
of  tempering  steel  had  been  discovered,  that  metal  super 
seded  all  other  substances  in  the  fabrication  of  arms  .  iiur 
IS  It  probable  that  any  change  in  this  respect  a^ll  lake 
place,  or  that  any  further  improvement  is  attainable.  The 
iorm  of  sword,  however,  has  varied  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries.  Those  used  by  the  Roman  legions 
were  short  and  strongs  with  a  blade  seldom  exceeding 
nineteen  inches  in  length,  but  two  edged,  and  calculated 
both  for  the  cut  and  the  thrust.  The  British  swords,  called 
spat/uv,  were  large,  long,  and  heavy  ,  and  the  Saxon  and 
the  Norman  partook  of  the  same  character.  The  ancient 
practice  of  the  weapon  was  probably  carried  to  its  greatest 
perfection  amongst  the  Romans,  whoie  partiality  tcr 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  formed  a  remarkable  feature  o! 
their  character.  The  various  and  complicated  methods  of 
combat  in  which  that  people  took  delight  are  either  aQuded 
to  or  described  by  most  of  their  writers,  particularly  by 
Livy,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  and  Suetonius. 

The  history  of  the  modern  small-sword  or  rapier  is  in- 
volved  in  some  obscurity.     The  latter  term,  tuo:..;h  now 
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•considered  as  Byoonynious  witli  tlie  former,  probably 
denotes  a  long,  ordinary,  old-fashioned  cutting  sword. 
But  by  a  rapier  is  now  always  meant  a  sword  for  the  thrust, 
in  contradistinction  to  one  adapted  for  cutting.  The  small- 
sword or  rapier  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  brought  into  general  use 
until  armour  for  protecting  the  body  began  to  go  out  of 
fashion.  Sines  that  tmie  the  art  of  fencing  has  always 
been  considered  as  a  gentlemanly  accomplishment,  and  in 
many  parts  of  tho  Continent  it  is  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  assiduity.  Some  have  maintained  that 
the  weapon  was  not  used  in  England  before  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  Darcie  {A7mals  of  Elizabeth)  informs  us 
that  one  Rowland  York,  who  appears  to  have  betrayed 
Deventer  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1587,  was  the  first 
who  brouglit  into  England  "  that  wicked,  pernicious  fashion 
to  fight  in  the  fields  in  duels  with  a  rapier  called  a  tuckc 
only  for  tho  thrust."  Stowealso  mentions  that  long  tucks 
and  long  rapiers  began  about  tho  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year  of  Elizabefh,  and  that  "  he  was  held  the  greatest 
.gallant  that  had  the  deepest  ruffe  and  largest  rapier.  The 
•offence,"  he  adds,  "  to  tho  eye  of  the  one,  and  the  hurt  unto 
the  Ufa  of  the  subject  that  came  by  the  other,  caused  her 
Jfajesty  to  make  proclamation  against  them  both,  and  to 
place  selected  grave  citizens  at  every  gate  to  cut  the  ruffes 
and  break  the  rapiers'  points  of  all  passengers  that  exceeded 
a  yard  in  length  of  their  rapiers,  and  a  nayle  of  a  yard  in 
<Ii-pth  of  their  ruffes."' 

But  at  whatever  time  the  small-sword  came  into  use  in 
this  country,  it  is  not"  surprising  that,  when  once  intro- 
duced, it  should  have  been  cultivated  as  the  most  equi- 
table instrument  of  duelling.  Before  this  period  meetings 
"for  tho  purpose  of  single  combat  were  utterly  revolting 
to  all  notions  of  fairness.  No  regard  was  paid  to  equality 
of  arms  or  numb^srs ;  advantage.^,  however  unfair,  were 
seized  whenevej^  an  opportunity  offered  ;  and  the  ferocious 
passions,  inHead  of  being  curbed,  had  fuller  scope  given  for 
their  gratification.  "The  duellist  of  former  times,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  note  to  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  "  did 
not  always  stand  upon  those  punctilios  respecting  equality 
of  arms  whicli  are  now  judged  essential  to  fair  combat.  It 
is  true  that  in  formal  combats  in  the  lists,  parties  were,  by 
the  judges  of  tho  field,  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
circumstances.  But  in  private  duels  it  was  often  otherwise." 
The  practice  of  deciding  duels  with  the  sword  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  now  extinct  in  England.  When  the  rapier  was 
looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  gentleman's  dre.ss, 
tho  facility  of  immediate  rencounter  which  it  offered  gave  oc- 
casion to  freciuent  and  dangerous  brawls,  by  which  the  public 
tranquility  was  disturbed,  and  the  lives  of  peaceable  citizens 
sometimes  sacrificed.  Since  arms  have  ceased  to  be  worn, 
such  an  objection  can  no  longer  be  urged  against  the  art  of 
defence;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  Vhether  it  ever 
Lad  much  weight. 

The  practice  of  the  oil  is  here  considered  as  applied  to 
the  most  laudable  purposes,  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  salu- 
tary recrotition  and  the  acquisition  of  a  graceful  and  uij- 
cunstrained  deportment.  The  bene acial  efl'ects  of  moderate 
fencing  to  persons  of  weak  constitutions,  or  of  studious  and 
sedentary  habits,  havo  been  attested  by  medical  practi 
tioners  of  the  fi,r»t  eminence.  To  the  public  speaker,  the 
practice  of  tho  fencing-room  has  been  found  to  impart  an 
ease  and  freedom  of  gesture  attainable  by  no  other  exer- 
cise.    For  while  the  uso  of  tho  foil  and  tho  broadsword 


'  III  Thf  Tim  Angry  Wotiu-n  nf  Abingdon,  acomcily  printci!  in  1599, 
we  find  tho  followinj;  pnthuti*:  compl.iint ;  "Sword  ami  buckler  fights 
begin  to  grow  out  of  use.  I  am  sorry  for  it  ;  I  shall  never  see  good 
ifianliood  again.  If  it  he  once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of  r.apier  and 
•(I'tg^^tT  will  come  w]> ;  then  n  tail  mati,  and  a  good  ."iword-and-hucklcr 
man,  will  ho  «pitted  like  a  cat  or  a  rahlat." 


diffuses  ease,  elegance,  and  grace  all  over  the  body,  and  in' 
parts  to  the  look  and  gesture  an  appearance  of  iiitellectuu 
vigour,  it  teaches  invaluable  lessons  of  patience  and  sell 
command,  and  contributes  to  discipline  the  temper.  "  Per- 
haps there  is  no  exercise  whatever,"  says  Mr  Poland 
{Theory  and  Practice  of  Fencin<j),  "  more  calculated  fur 
these  purposes  (developing  and  cultivating  bodily  strength 
and  activity)  than  fencing.  Riding,  walking,  sparring, 
wrestling,  running,  and  pitching  the  bar  are  all  of  them 
certainly  highly  beneficial ;  but,  beyond  all  question,  there 
13  no  single  exercise  which  combines  so  many  advantages  as 
fencing.  By  it  the  muscles  of  every  part  of  the  body  are 
brought  into  play  ;  it  expands  tho  chest,  and  occasions  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  blond  and  other  circulating  fluids 
through  tho  whole  system.  More  than  one  case  has  fallen 
under  tho  author's  own  observation,  in  which  affections  ot 
tho  lungs,  and  a  tendency  to  consumption,  have  been 
entirely  removed  by  occasional  practice  with  the  foil." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  definitions  as  appear  to  b- 
requisite  for  conveying  a  general  idea  of  the  science  oi 
fencing,  referring  the  reader  for  tho  necessary  details  to 
the  numerous  manuals  published  on  the  subject. 

Attacks  and  Parades. — After  the  first  positions  havo 
been  acquired,  the  modes  of  attack  come  to  be  considered. 
Attacks  are  made  in  three  ways : — first,  by  a  quick  thrust 
proceeding  merely  from  tho  wrist,  the  arm  at  the  same  time 
being  elevated  and  advanced,  with  the  point  directed 
towards  the  adversary's  breast ;  secondly,  by  what  is  techni- 
cally called  an  extension  ;  and  lastly,  by  longeing  and  re- 
covering. The  parades,  in  which  consists  the  defensive 
part  of  the  art,  naturally  follow  the  attack.  A  parade  is 
a  defence  of  the  body,  made  by  an  opposition  of  one's  blade 
to  that  of  an  adversary,  in  such  a  situation  as  upon  his 
attack  to  prevent  the  point  of  his  sword  hitting.  Tho 
parades  are  eight  in  number,  viz.,  six  simple,  called 
quarie,  tierce,  circle,  octave,  prime,  quinte,  and  two  round 
or  counter  parades  in  quarte  and  tierce. 

Thrmis,  dbc. — The  next  division  of  the  subject  includes 
straight  thrusts,  simple  disengagements,  and  bindings  of 
tho  blade.  A  straight  thrvst  is  used  as  an  attack,  when  an 
antagonist,  from  his.  position  on  guard,  leaves  sufficient 
opening  to  enable  him  to  be  touched  upon  that  side  of  the 
body  on  which  blades  are  joined.  When  such  an  op]ior- 
tunity  offers,  the  wrist  must  be  suddenly  raised,  so  as  to  bring 
tho  "forte"  of  one's  sword  to  the  "foible"  of  the  adversary's; 
after  which  longe  immediately  on  the  same  line  to  his  breast, 
observing,  however,  to  preserve  a  correct  opposition.  In 
fencing,  "opposition  "signifies  the  art  of  covering  the  bodyat 
the  time  of  delivering  a  thrust,  on  that  side  where  the  foils 
happen  to  cross,  in  order  to  prevent  an  antagonist  exchang- 
ing hits.  The  disengagement  is  made  either  as  an  attack, 
or  as  a  return  after  defending  one's  self  from  a  thrust,  and 
IS  executed  both  under  and  over  the  wrist  or  foils.  A  dis- 
cng.,.ement  over  the  arm  maybe  parried  with  tierce  or 
prime,  and,  if  made  low,  by  the  parade  of  circle;  from  the 
position  of  octavo  by  quarte  or,  if  the  thrust  be  delivered 
low,  by  circle;  from  the  position  of  quinte  by  prime  as  the 
readiest  defence,  but  quarte  and  tierce  are  also  correct 
parades  against  this  thrust.  There  are  three  different  ways  of 
binding  the  blade.  Of  these,  "  tianconnade  "  is  the  principal, 
as  it  is  sometimes  a  safe  attack  when  any  other  mode  would 
be  attended  with  considerable  danger  ;  it  is  also  made  as 
a  "  riposte."  The  attack  of  flanconnade  is  commenced  when 
the  blades  are  joined  in  quarte,  and  it  is  parried  either  by 
octave  or  quinte,  or  by  tho  parade  of  quarte.  ITie  return 
over  the  arm,  after  the  parade  of  circle,  is  parried  by  prime 
or  tierce,  or  by  changing  quickly  to  tho  counter  in  quarte. 
The  return  ovi'.r  the  arm,  after  the  parade  of  prime,  is  parried 
by  '{ivirat:  or  tierce,  or,  if  niado  at  a  considerable  distance, 
by  tho  counter  in  quarts. 
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yeints. — III  fencing  there  are  a  groat  variety  of  feints, 
•tiich  it  IS  not  easy  to  describe  intelligibly  witfiout  figures. 
A  feint  is  an  intentional  niovemeut  made  to  deceive  au 
adversary.  All  thrusts,  therefore,  may,  strictly  speaking, 
come  under  the  definition  of  feints,  as  the  fencer's  object, 
in  all  hLS  attacks,  is  to  deceive  his  antagonist.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  however,  straight  thrusts  and  simple 
disengagements  have  been  arranged  under  a  separate  head. 
In  executing  the  feint  called  otie  two,  inside  of  the  arm, 
supposing  the  adversary's  body  to  be  covered  in  quarte,  the 
parade  of  tierce  is  deceived,  commencing  from  the  outside, 
that  of  quarte  is  deceived  ,  from  the  position  of  the  circle 
the  octave,  and  from  that  of  the  octave  the  circle  is  deceived. 
This  feint,  if  made  mside  the  arm,  is  parried  by  the  parade 
of  quarte,  or  by  the  counter  in  tierce,  made  upon  an 
opponent's  second  disengagement,  upon  the  outside  of  the 
arm,  by  tierce,  prime,  or  the  counter  in  quarte  ,  and  Irom 
the  position  of  the  octave,  by  octave  or  quinte.  Tl\&  feint 
one  two  is  likewise  made  as  a  return  after  the  parade  of 
quarte  or  fierce,  or  sometimes  after  that  of  circle  or  octave. 
The  cHl  and  disengage  is  a  species  of  one  txoo,  in  making 
which  from  the  position  of  quarte  an  adversary's  parade  of 
tierce  is  deceived,  and  from  the  position  of  tierce  his  parade 
of  quarte.  CiU  and  disaigaije,  if  made  inside  of  the  arm,  is 
parried  by  quarte,  or  the  counter  in  tierce ;  if  outside,  by 
tierce  or  counter  in  quarte.  Feint  seconde  is  another  feint 
very  nearly  resembhng  OTie  two,  and  is  generally  made  as  a 
return  after  the  parades  of  tierce,  prime,  or  quinte.  In 
this  feint  the  octave  or  quinte  is  deceived  ;  and  it  is 
parried  by  tierce,  prime,  or  quarte,  the  two  former  being 
the  readiest  where  quinte  is  the  parade  deceived,  but  if  the 
feint  has  been  aniwered  with  octave,  the  tbriut  must  then 
be  parried  with  quarte.  The  feint  one  two  three  is  made 
■on  either  side  of  the  blade,  upon  precisely  the  same 
principles  as  one  tiim, — the  only  difference  between  them 
consisting  in  making  one  disengagement  more  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  movement.  The  cut  and  one  two  is  a 
species  of  one  two  three.  These  feints,  if  made  over  the 
arm,  are  parried  with  the  simple  parade  of  tierce  ;  if  on 
the  inside,  with  simple  quarte.  The  other  feints  are — 
duvUinr/,  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  executed  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles  ;  one  two  and  deceive  tlie  circle, 
executed  from  the  inside  position  of  quarte ;  one  two 
aivl  deceive  the  counter,  which  may  be  made  from  either 
side  of  the  blade,  but  most  frequently  commences  from 
tho  position  of  tierce  ,  feiut  flaiiconnade,  which  can  be 
commenced  only  from  the  engagement  of  quarte ;  feint 
seruiide  and  deceive  quarte,  which  is  always  commenced  from 
the  outside  engagement,  whether  made  as  an  attack  or  a 
return  ,  feint  seconde  and  deceii-e  tierce,  wiiich  diflcrs  from 
the  preceding  only  in  the  last  disengagement ;  one  two  and 
deceive  qnarte  fiom  tiie  position  of  tlie  circle,  when  the  first 
disengagement  is  made  over  the  adversary's  wrist  towards 
the  body  under  the  arm,  and  the  second  over  the  wrist  to- 
wards the  inside  of  the  body  ;  and  dovhluv)  on  holh  sides 
of  the  arm,  which  is  too  complicated  a  feint  to  be  frequently 
used  in  actual  fencing,  because  it  is  dillicult  to  follow  tho 
adversary's  sword  with  certainty  through  many  different 
parades,  and  there  is  much  danger  of  "  time  thrusts  "  upon 
feints  which  consist  of  so  many  disengagements. 

Tune  thrusts  are  so  called  because  the  success  of  these 
movements  depends  entirely  upon  their  being  executed  at 
the  exact  moment  of  time  employed  by  the  adversary  in 
planning  or  in  executing  his  attack  ;  and,  when  made  cor- 
rectly, they  are  by  far  the  most  scientific  movements  in 
fencing.  There  are  two  sort  of  time  thrusts,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  one  o"f  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  blades  should 
cross  each  other,  but  for  the  completion  of  the  other  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  blades  should  even  meet. 
Those  time  thrusts  in  the  execution  of  which  the  bhule.^ 


cross  are  mora  GcientiSc,  and  estpose  the  fencer  less  to  ex- 
changed hits.  There  are  tv/o  time  thrusts  in  oppositwn — 
cue  tho  tune  over  the  arm,  and  the  other  the  time  in  octave. 
The  former  is  applicable  to  all  thrusts,  however  simple  oi 
complex  the  feint  may  be,  provided  the  longe  is  made  upon 
the  outside;  whereas  all  longes, directed  to  the  inside  of 
the  body,  or  under  the  arm,  are  exposed  to  the  time  in 
octave  ,  and  thus  almost  every  thrust  made  in  fencing 
affords  an  opportuhity  for  one  or  other  of  these  two  move- 
ments. Those  time  thrusts  in  which  the  opposition  is  not 
essential  are  made  upon  incorrect  movements  of  the  adver- 
sary, when  he  exposes  himself  by  the  wideness  of  his 
attacks,  or  by  quitting  the  blade  in  a  dangerous  position, 
or  by  making  too  many  disengagements  in  his  feints,  or  by 
giving  a  variety  of  openings  which  the  judgment  of  the 
fencer  must  determine  how  he  is  to  take  advantage  of 
This  thrust  is  practisedalmost  entirely  upon  irregular  attacks, 
and  requires  great  caution  to  be  observed.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  time  thrusts  in  opposition,  when  correctly 
made  upon  good  attacks,  are  perhaps  the  finest  movements 
ill  fencing  ,  but  young  fencers  should  nevertheless  attempt 
them  very  seldom,  from  the  danger  of  misjudging  the 
attack,  and  thus  exposing  themselves  to  the  certainty  of 
being  hit.  And  the  time  out  of  opposition  is  attended  with 
still  greater  hazard,  as  its  success  depends  rather  upon  the 
wideness  and  irregularity  of  an  adversary's  movements  than 
on  the  security  of  one's  own  situation  afforded  by  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  former  species  of  time  thrust. 

When  fencing  was  comparatively  little  known,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  intermediate 
practice  for  the  pupil  between  the  lesson  of  the  master  and 
his  making  the  assault ;  for  which  purpose,  it  appears,  he 
was  taught  to  longe,  at  a  proper  distance,  at  the  wall  Thi^ 
was  called  by  the  French  iirer  au  viur,  and  was  considered 
as  useful  for  planting  tho  learner  well  upon  his  legs,  accus- 
toming him  to  measure  distance  correctly,  and  causing  hia 
motions,  in  making  his  extension  and  longe,  to  follow  one 
another  in  the  proper  snccession.  But  as  the  art  became 
better  understood,  observation  induced  masters  to  place 
pupils  together  for  tiieir  mutual  advantage,  the  one  to  attack 
by  simple  disengagements,  the  other  to  parry  by  quarte  and 
tierce  alternately  ;  and  this  practice,  from  its  origin,  was 
long  called  tirer  au  mur.  It  is  now,  however,  generally 
known  as  quai-te  and  tierce,  and,  in  its  improved  state, 
is  not  merely  intended  as  an  exercise  for  the  scholar,, 
but  also  as  a  graceful  display  of  the  principal  motions  of 
fencing;  for  which  reason  it  should  be  invariably  practised 
before  commencing  the  assault,  and  in  fencing  before  com- 
pany it  is  never  dispensed  wIiIl  Quarto  and  tierce  appears 
very  simple  in  its  execution,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  useful  to 
■fencers  in  all  stages  of  their  progres.?,  and  difficult-  to 
acquire  with  such  correctness  that  all  its  movements  shall 
take  place  in  their  proper  succession,  and  be  made  with 
the  grace  and  precision  characteristic  of  a  good  fencer.  The 
counters  is  also  a  practice  of  importance  to  )oung  fencers. 

In  the  language  of  the  fencing-room,  making  the  assault 
and  plai/ing  loose  are  synonymous,  signifying  the  practice 
of  attack  and  defence,  or,  in  other  words,  a  just  application 
of  the  lessons  received,  which,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  done  as 
correctly  as  if  with  sword  in  hand.  In  the  assault,  the 
mere  movements  should  be  almost  mechanical ;  for  the 
mind  being  wholly  employed  in  discovering  and  counteract- 
ing the  designs  of  the  adversary,  as  well  as  in  concealing 
its  own,  the  hand  should,  on  the  proper  opportunity  being 
given,  instantly  execute  that  which  the  mind  conceives 
without  any  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  par- 
ticular motion  is  to  be  made. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  are  few  and  distinct.  The  first 
thing  v.hich  the  attention  of  a  young  fencer  should 
natur.illy  be   directed    to  is  the  most  secure   manner   in 
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wliicii  hu  can  come  into  the  position  of  the  guard,  when 
opposed  to  an  adversury  ready  to  take  every  advantaixe  of 
lus  iiiuxijerience.  Whilst  advancing  into  distance,  it  is 
also  an  olijcct  of  importance  to  have  one  side  of  the  body 
;sccurcd  l.y  llio  position,  particularly  that  side  to  which  the 
Butaj:onisl's  blade  is  opposed  .  so  that,  if  he  CDUimeoce  an 
attack  during  this  movement,  he  must  quit  the  blade  in 
order  to  direct  his  thrust  or  feint  at  any  opening  afforded 
him  by  the  poeition  of  his  opponent  ,  and  the  opportunities 
of  attack  being  few,  bis  designs  will  thus  be  the  iiuire  easily 
discovered  In  short,  the  commanding  an  op|)Oneiits  blade 
almost  obliges  linn  to  effect  some  change  in  the  relative 
situations  of  the  contending  parties,  before  he  advances 
into  distance  ,  and  as  the  necessity  of  such  previous  move- 
ment must  be  foreseen,  any  attem[it  of  this  kind  is  favoar- 
able  for  making  an  attack  on  him.  And,  generally,  vfhilst 
standing  in  the  position  of  the  guard,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  one  side  of  the  body  covered,  and  to  command  the 
foible  of  the  adversary's  blade.  Straight  thrusts  and 
simple  disengagements,  executed  with  quickness  and 
vigour,  should  frequently  bo  attempted,  even  though  they 
do  n-jt  succeed  in  hitting  ,  and  this  should  be  particularly 
attended  to  '  in  fencing  with  a  stranger.  Quick  simple 
thrasts  are  almost  the  only  certain  way  of  ascertaining  his 
favourite  parades,  and  consequently  of  knowing  by  what 
feints  to  attack  him  with  a  probability  of  success.  The 
suddenness  and  rapidity  of  the  attack  will  inevitably  e.^tort 
from  him  the  secret  of  his  favourite  defence. 

Many  masters  of  the  old  school,  and  some,  too,  of 
the  present  day,  have  treated  disarming  as  of  importance 
in  the  art  ,  but  from  its  inutility,  not  to  mention  danger, 
in  the  field,  it  is  now  considered  incompatible  with 
good  fencing,  and  indeed  no  better  than  a  trick.  The 
only  advantage  of  disarming  is  that  of  annoying  the 
person  disarmed  ,  for,  sword  m  hand,  it  is  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  use  of  a  sword-knot,  with  whicli,  it  may  be 
presumed,  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  weapon 
will  take  especial  care  to  fasten  it  to  lus  wrist  in  a  serious 
affair.  As  the  manoeuvre  may  therefore  be  defeated  by  the 
most  ordinary  precaution,  attempting  it  can  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  cause  heavy  and  unplea-sant  play  ,  whilst 
the  strength  it  requires  for  its  execution  is  a  drawback, 
and  affords  an  adversary  favourable  moments  of  attack 
during  the  time  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  bind  his 
blade. 

As  hv  Kick  .T"!  1G92  a  veryciiriims  book  on  tlie  .subject  of  fencing 
uns  |iiil)li.slicil  liy  Sir  Wilij^ini  Hopo  ,  it  is  miw  vi-ry  scjirce  In 
17S0  a  Lifuteimiit  M'Artlmi  [niblislK'd  a  work  on  fi'ncmg,  which 
hp  ileilicateil  to  the  iliikn  of  Ar(;yll  Several  nioiiorn  works  of 
merit  h.ive  appc.-xrc.l  on  llics  siilijec^t ;  one  of  the  mo.-it  valuable  and 
coinplctc  is  Roland  s  TrmUsc  oil  Ike  Thmr}/  atul  Prcuclia.  of  the 
Arc  '•/  Fencing. 

FENELON,  Bertrand  de  Salionac  ??— 1089),  Mar- 
quis de  La  Mothe,  a  Frencli  diplomatist  who  was  ambas- 
sador to  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At 
the  request  of  Charles  IX.  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  to 
Elizabeth  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  as'  a  necessity 
caused  by  a  plot  which  had  been  laid  against  the  life  of 
the  king  of  France.  For  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.  F^nelon  was  continued  in  his  office,  but  he 
was  recalled  in  1.57.5  when  Catherine  de'  Medici  wished  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke 
of  Aleni;on,  and  thought  that  another  ambassador  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  success  in  the  negotiation.  In 
1582  Fiinelon  again  arrived  in  England,  charged  with  a 
private  commission  from  the  king  of  France,  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  the  liberation  of  Mary  i|ueen  of  Scots 
on  the  promise  of  a  French  alliance ;  but  Elizabeth  saw 
reason  to  doubt  the  king's  sincerity,  and  FiSnelun  had  to 
IcttKO  England  without  gaining  his  purpose.  He  died  m 
1 5  S3. 


I       Feiielon  is  the  author    of  a  number  of  wntings.  among    whicl 

I  tho?e  of  general  importance  are  Afcmnires  Conchniu  I' Au<j7fterrr  <i 

'  la  Suvistj  ou  Soimaairc  de  l.a  negonatiuyi  /aite  en  Aiujlcicrrt,  I'nv 

I  1571  Icontaining  a  number  of  the  letters  of  Charles  and  his  mother. 

I  relating  to  Queen   Elizabeth.  Qufen   Mary,  and  the    Bartholomew 

I  ni.TSsjuTcl.   published  in  the  Memutres  of  Castelnau.    Pans,    1669 

'  N^Qocvitiani^ lie  Lii  Mothi  Finelonet  fie  Miekci,  steurdc  Maavtssiirc.  in 

j  Aiufleterre.  Alui  DiijiUficsde  M   dc  La  Motile  F'trielon    I'isirtutums au 

'  sieift  df  Ux  Mautn.'if'tcre,  both  eontaineU  ui  the  edition  o(  Caatrt- 

'  nan*  Mimmrcs,  published  at  Brusselsin  1731       The  oorrespondenee 

i  of  Keneinn  was  p&bhshej  at  Pans  in  1838-41    in  '  vols    6vo 

i       FENELON.    FranIj-ois    de    Salignac    de    Lamotme 

(lt).")l -ITl.*}).  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  one  o(  the  most 

'  celebrated  names  in  the  intellectual  and  erclesiastical  history 

of   Fiance   in  the   1 7th  century,  was  born  at   the  Chateau 

de    Fi?neloii    in   Pcrigord,    August   6,    1651        The  family 

of  Salignac  or  Salagnac,  'o  which  be  belomjed,  had   been 

i  ennobled  from  the  middle  of  the    loth  century,  and  pro- 

i  duced  already  many  distinguished  names.      The  father  of 

the  future  archbishop  was  Count  Pons  de  Salignac.  of  whose 

I  second  marriage,  contracted  in  mature  years,  Fraiiijois  was 

I  the  only  child       From  his  birth   he  was  of  i  delicate  and 

1  sensitive  temperament  ,    and,  greatly   beloved   by    hi.><    old 

father,  he'was  educated  at  home  ij)  he  was  twelve  years  of 

age.      He  received,  according  to  one  v>f  his  bioEraphers,  "a 

simple  Christian  education  devoid  of  anything  remarKable.  ' 

But  he  must  have  been  lucky  in  his  tutor  or  of  rare  aptitude 

for  learning,  for  he  seems  then  to  have  laid  the  foundaiioii' 

of  his  admirable  scholarship  and   love  of  letters.      Alter  a' 

short  time  at  the  college  of  Cahors,   he   went  to   Paris  to 

complete  his  studies  under  the  Jesuits  at  the  College  du 

Plcssis.    There  his  great  gifts  soon  drew  to  him  distinction, 

and,  like  his  rival  Bossuet,  he  ventured  to  preach  to  an  ad- 

j  miring  audience  at  the  age  of  fifteen.     His  father  seems  to 

have  died  before  this  time,  and  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  de 

I  F6nelon,  who  had  assumed  the  care  of  his  education,  with- 

I  drew  his  charge  from  what  might  have  proved  injurious 

I  seductions,  and   placed  him  in  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice 

I  under  the  saintly  Trouson.      His   uncle  wv.s  himself  a  re- 

i  markableman.     Distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman, 

\  he  became  no  less  distinguished   for  his  piety  ci'id   moral 

'  heroism      In  conjunctitui  with  M.  Olier,  the  founder  of  St 

Sulpice.  he  inaugurated  and  became  the  first  president  d  an 

association  for  the  suppression  of  duelling      The  association 

was  composed  only  of  men  whose  valour  was.  unimpeachable. 

and  whose  oath   binding  them  to  refuse  any  challenge  oi 

take  part  in  any  duel  could  not  therefore  be  mistaken.     The 

Marquis  de  Fenelon  and  his  daughter,  who  became  Madame 

de  Montnuircnci  Laval,  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Montmorenci 

Laval,  both  exercised  a  decisive  and  bap])y  influence  over 

the  young  Ft'inelon      Many  of  his  early  letters  are  addiessed 

to  his  cousin,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  sister — the  only 

one  he  had  ever  known.     But  the  head  of  St  Sulpice,  M. 

Trouson,  shared  with  these  relatives  the  task  of  his  higher 

education,  and   no  one,  both   now  and  afterwards,  enjoyed 

so  much  of  his  confidence.      "  Great  as  is  my  freedom  and 

openheartedness  with  you,"  the  young  studjct  writes  to 

Ins' uncle    after  being    placed  at    the  seminary,  "I  must 

Confess  without  any  fear  of  making  you  jealous  that  I  am 

still  more  unreserved  with  M    Tryuson  ,  if  you  could  hear 

our  conversation  and  the  ease  with  which  I  lay  bare  my 

heart  to  liim,  and  with  wliich  he  teaclie.s  mt-  to  know  God. 

you  would  not  know  your  pupd.  and  you  woulj  see  that 

God  has  very  marvellously  helped  on  the  work  which   you 

began. " 

F^nelon's  first  aspirations  were  towards  a  niLssionary  life. 
The  congregation  at  St  Sulpice  h.ad  established  a  misf'onary 
society  at  Canada  which  many  of  its  pupils  had  joined,  and 
he  wished  to  follow  their  sn-ps  ,  and  when  ihis  project 
failed  he  stQI  more  earnestly  desired  to  undertake  a  mission 
to  Greece.  In  one  of  his  letters,  dated  October  9,  1675, 
he   draws   a  glowing  sketch  of  his  desire  to  visit  "  the 
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glorious  scenes,"  redoler.t  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  whicb 
he  Iiad  so  often  pictured  in  imagination,  and  "  to  seel< 
out  the  Areopagus  whence  St  Paul  proclaimed  the  unknown 
God  to  heathen  sages."  But  his  delicate  licallh,  and  the 
dissuasion  of  another  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Sarlat,  interfered 
with  his  missionary  longings.  He  was  induced  to  remain 
at  home  and  accept  the  office  of  superior  of  the  community 
of  Nouvelles  Catholiques,  a  community  founded  for  flie  pro- 
tection and  instruction  of  women  converted  from  Protes- 
tantism. He  spent  ten  years  (1C75-85)  of  quiet  and 
successful  labour  in  conne.tion  with  this  institution, 
became  intimately  associated  witli  a  select  circle,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers,  began  his 
career  as  an  author,  and  otherwise  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  remarkable  influence.  It  was  at  the  request  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Beauvilliers  that  he  is  said  to  have  written  liis 
first  work,  De  ('Education  d-es  Filles,  which  long  maintained 
its  reputation  among  the  higher  famiUes  of  France,  and 
may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage.  It  contains  many 
admirable  precepts.  To  this  same  period  belong  a  Refuta- 
tion of  Malebraiiche's  Treatise  of  Mature  and  Grare,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  with  marginal  notes  by  Bossuet,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Ministry  of  Pastors,  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  blessing  of  a  divine  order  appointed  in  uninterrupted 
succession  from  the  apostles  to  guard  men  from  error,  seeing 
that  all  experience  proves  how  unable  ordinary  men  are 
"to  decide  for  themselves  as  to  tlie  details  of  dogmas." 
Tills  treatise  had  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Protestants, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  written  with  great  moderation 
and  fairness. 

In  1685  Louis  XIV.  carried  out  his  infamous  policy  of 
expelling  the  Protestants  from  France  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  Great  disturbance  arose  in  con- 
sequence in  the  districts  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge.  It  was 
necessary,  by  firm  yet  gentle  means,  to  do  something  to 
allay  the  violent  irritation  which  had  been  caused.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Bossuet,  FiSnelon  %va3  chosen  as  the  head 
of  a  mission  for  this  purpose.  He  made  two  conditions, 
— that  all  troops  should  be  witlidrawn  from  the  provinces, 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  choose  his  fellow  workers. 
The  result  was  that  his  mission  was  attended  with  consider- 
able success,  although  he  himself  complains  more  than  a 
year  afterwards,  "Our  converts  get  on  very  slowly  ; — it 
IS  no  easy  matter  to  change  the  opinions  of  a  whole  people." 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  had  several  interviews  with  the 
king  to  report  the  result  of  his  labours,  and  afterwards 
resumed  in  comparative  privacy  his  old  duties  among  the 
Nouvelles  Catholiques.  M.  de  Harlay,  the  well-known 
brilliant  but  profligate  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  first 
advanced  him  to  this  position,  withdrew  his  favour  from 
him  when  he  saw  be  could  make  no  use  of  him.  "It  seems, 
M.  I'Abb^,  that  you  wish  to  be  forgotten,  and  you  shall 
be,"  was  his  bitter  speech  on  one  occasion ;  and  he  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  prevent  F(inelon's  appointment  to  the  see  of 
Poitiers  which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  king. 

Suddenly  he  was  called  to  the  responsible  position  of 
preceptor  of  the  dauphin's  son,  the  young  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. This  was  the  work  especially  of  his  friend  the  Due 
de  Beauvilliers,  who  in  1689  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
royal  grandson.  But  other  friends  warmly  rejoiced  in 
F^nelon's  advancement,  and  amongst  these  Bossuet  wrote 
to  Madame  de  Montmorenci  Laval  congratulating  her. 
"  We  shall  not  lose  the  AbbtS  F^nelon,"  he  says ;  "  you  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  him,  and,  provincial  as  I  am,  I  shall  escape 
from  time  to  time  to  embrace  him."  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  this  renewed  trace  of  hearty  friendship  between 
these  two  illustrious  men,  considering  the  unhappy  relations 
which  afterwards  arose  between  them.  - 

No  man  probably  was  ever  better  fitted  than  FineKin  for 
the  difficult  position  which  he  now  assumed,  aud  to  which 


he  mainly  devoted  himself  during  tue  next  six  ycirs(lG8?- 
9.5).  He  was  a  born  teacher  in  the  highest  sense, — giftcil 
with  the  most  charming  qualities  of  patience,  sweetness  ol 
temper,  tact,  and  address,  yet  inflexible  in  principle,  and 
severe  and  unbending  in  his  methods  of  training.  He  had 
the  manners  of  a  graiul  seigneur,  with  all  the  intellectual 
refinements  of  an  accomplished  churchman.  Saint  Simon 
in  his  Mimoires  (t.  xx;  i.  p.  135)  has  left  a  portrait  of  him 
about  this  time  whici  has  been  often  quoted,  and  from 
which  we  extract  only  a  few  sentences.  "Ho  was  a  tall 
thin  man,  well  made,  pale,  with  a  large  nose,  eyes  whence 
fire  and  talent  streaned  like  a  torrent,  and  a  physiog- 
nomy the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  man, 
and  which  once  seen  one  could  never  forget.  It  combined; 
everything,  and  the  greatest  contradictions  produced  no 
want  of  harmony.  It  united  seriousness  and  gaiety, 
gravity  and  courtesy — the  prevailing  characteristic,  as  in 
everything  about  him,  being  refinement,  intellect,  graceful- 
ness, modesty,  and  above  all  noblesse.  It  was  difficult  to 
take  one's  eyes  off  him.  All  his  portraits  are  sfieaking, 
and  yet  none,  of  them  have  caught  the  exquisite  harmony 
which  struck  one  in  the  original,  or  the  exceeding  delicacy 
of  every  feature.  His  manner  altogether  corresponded  to 
his  appearance ;  his  perfect  ease  was  infectious  to  others,  and 
Ins  conversation  was  stamped  with  the  grace  and  good  taste 
which  are  only  acquired  by  habitual  intercourse  with  the 
best  society  and  the  great  world."  He  had  need  of  all  his 
brilliant  and  solid  qualities  in  the  task  which  he  had  under 
taken.  The  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  the  same  writer 
remarks,  "  was  born  with  a  naturet  which  made  one  tremble. 
He  was  so  passionate  that  he  would  break  the  clocks  which 
summoned  him  to  some  unwelcome  duty,  and  fly  into  the 
wildest  ragri  with  the  rain  whicii  hindered  some  pleasure." 
He  was  withal  warm-hearted  and  clever, — in  fact,  "danger- 
ously quick  in  penetrating  both  things  and  people." 
F6iielon  had  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  marvellous 
educational  art,  and  the  result  was  a  success  far  beyond 
what  is  usual  in  such  cases.  ■  The  impetuous  but  affection- 
ate and  bright  child  grew  under  his  charge  into  an  earnest, 
well-disciplined,  and  promising,  if  somewhat  over-scrupu- 
lous and  timid  youth,  whose  life  if  spared  might  have 
brought  blessing  to  France.  F^nelon  carefully  planned  all 
the  details  of  his  education,  and  has  embodied  in  his  well- 
known  Tclemaque  and  other  writings  the  principles  on  which 
he  based  it.  It  was  his  aim  to  train  the  young  prince 
not  merely  in  habits  of  self-control,  to  direct  his  scholarly 
acquirements  and  religious  convictions,  but,  moreover,  to 
awaken  in  him  true  and  large  political  instincts  fitted  to 
qualify  him  for  his  high  position.  F^nelon  himself,  while 
an  aristocrat  both  by  birth  and  feeling,  and  strongly  favour- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  these  class  distinctions  which 
were  especially  marked  in  France  in  the  17th  century,  was 
at  the  same  time  essentially  liberal  in  his  recognition  of  the 
radical  equality  of  all  men,  and  the  moral  regards  which 
should  regulate  the  relation  of  classes  to  one  another.  His 
ideal  was  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  surrounded  by 
national  institutions,  each  having  its  due  place  and  func- 
tion in  the  body  politic,  and  representing  in  due  degree 
public  opinion.  A  written  constitution,  one  sovereign  law 
for  all,  universal  education  provided  by  the  state,  the  recip- 
rocal independence  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers, 
detestation  of  war,  free  industry  in  agriculture  and  trade, 
a  people  growing  in  intelligence  and  self-dependence  round 
the  throne  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  church, — such  were 
the  broad  principles  which  he  sought  to  instil  into  his 
pupil,  and  so  to  make  him,  in  liis  own  language,  "a 
philosophic  king,"  "a  new  Saint  Louis."  The  task  was 
a  noble  one,  and  it  was  pursued  with  all  the  fascina- 
tion, patience,  and  quiet  earnestness  which  distincuished 
him. 
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Buf  altrain  of  circumstftnces  was  preparing,  destined  to 
Ittipair  and  finally  [q  overthroiv  bis  influence  at  conrt, 
and  tcibanisli  him  from  all  intercourse;  with  his  royal  pupil. 
We  can  only  very  brieHy  indicate  the  causes  which  led  to 
this  result.  A  system  of  religious  mysticism  known  as 
Quietism  had  been  set  atioat  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  by  a  Spanish  priest  of  the  name  of  Molinos.  The 
(system  was  espoused  in  Franco  amongst  others  especially 
by  Madame  Guyon,  a  remarkable  woman  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  but  of  an  erratic  and  restless  temperament. 
Her  writings  on  the  subject  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
speedily  called  forth  ecclesiastical  condemnation.  The 
archbishop  of  Paris  took  up  a  position  of  violent  hostility 
towards  her ;  the  severe  and  methodical  character  of  the 
king  was  greatly  offended  by  her  excesses;  and  Bossuet  was 
by  and  by  drawn  into  the  circle  of  her  vehement  opponents. 
Strangely  it  was  by  F^nelon's  advice  that  the  subject  was 
first  brought  under  Bossuet's  notice.  Attracted  by  Madame 
Ouyon's  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  no  doubt  finding  some- 
thing in  her  view  of  disinterested  mysticism  which 
appealed  to  his  own  religious  temperament,  he  recommended 
iier  to  place  her  writings  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of 
Meaui,  and  to  abide  by  his  decision.  Many  conferences 
were  held  on  the  subject,  in  which  F^nelon  at  first  took  no 
;»art,  and  during  the  progress  of  which  he  held  friendly 
wmmunication  with  his  old  friend,  and  in  fact  supplied 
Bossuet,  who  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  mystical 
vritcrs,  with  extracts  from  the  fathers  and  others  bearing 
Ml  the  controversy.  Therelation  of  the  two  friendscontinued 
apparently  cordial ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  had  not 
;ct  changed  towards  him,  for  it  was  at  this  very  time,  in 
he  beginning  of  1695,  that  the  king  nominated  F^nelon 
or  the  archbishopric  cf  Cambray ;  but  gradually  out  of  this 
niserable  business  there  sprung  up  a  host  of  embittered 
feelings.  After  his  appointment  as  archbishop,  F(5nclon  Iiad 
joined  in  the  conferences  at  Issy  which  finally  condemned 
Madame  Ouyon's  doctrines.  He  scrupled,  however,  to 
subscribe  her  condemnation  ;  he  scrupled  also  to  express 
approval  of  a  publication  of  Bossuet  attacking  these 
ioclrines;  and  in  vindication  of  his  own  position  and 
princii>les  lie  published  his  Maxiraes  dee  Saints  sur  la  vie 
interieure.  The  result  was  to  kindle  into  greater  fury  the 
5torm  of  controversy,  to  provoke  the  jealous  and  violent 
animosity  of  Bossuet,  and  to  fan.the  puspicions  with  which 
the  king  had  always  more  or  less  regarded  him  into  such  a 
vehement  outbreak  as  to  lead  to  his  permanent  banishment 
from  court,  and  his  condemnation  at  Rome  (1689).  He  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  pontifical  decision.  But  this  did  not 
save  him  either  from  the  continued  anger  of  Bossuet  or  from 
the  displeasure  of  the  monarch,  which  were  further  excited 
by  the  publication,  through  the  treachery  of  a  secretary,  of 
bis  Tili-maque,  under  the  allegorical  disguise  of  which  Louis 
md  his  courtiers  recognized  a  satire  against  the  absolutirt 
principles  of  the  French  Government. 

Fcnelon  himself  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  "  He  had ." 
lio  said,  "  introduced  all  tlio  virtues  necessary  for  a  gooil 
;^oveniment,  and  the  faults  to  which  sovereign  power  is 
liable,  but  none  were  drawn  with  the  slightest  approach  to 
my  personality  or  portraiture.  The  more  the  book  is 
ixamined,  the  more  it  will  be  seen  that  it  only  expressed 
principles  fully,  without  attempting  to  draw  any  finished 
;haracter.  My  only  object  was  to  amuse  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy with  a  tale  of  adventure,  and  to  instruct  him  at  tho 
lame  lime,  without  ever  thinking  of  giving  the  work  to  the 
public  "  {Corresp.,  t.  iii.  p.  247). 

The  remainder  of  Fdnelon's  life  was  spent  in  his  diocese 
In  ceaseless  works  of  Christian  piety  and  charity.  Combray 
iljouuded  in  Protestants  and  jansenists,  whom  ho  greatly 
r. on  by  his  toleration  and  evangelical  Bimplieity.  It  was, 
'  ■•;.-cuver,  a  great  thurouyhfare  for  t..o  armies  of  the  lime, 


to  the  necr^.-ities  of  which,  ana  especially  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  ho  pereonally  ministered.  His  own  paljce  was 
sometimes  crowded  with  invalided  officers,  who  reniamed 
liis  guests  for  months.  He  became  in  consequence 
endeared  to  the  army  and  the  jieople.  Mingling  familiarly 
with  the  poorest  peasants  under  his  spiritual  charge,  dis- 
pensing with  liberality,  yet  without  ostentation,  the  duties 
of  Christian  hospitality,  carrying  on  an  extensive  cone- 
spondence  with  the  clergy  and  some  of  his  old  friends  at 
court,  lie  became  more  honoured  in  his  retirement  even  than 
he  had  been  in  Paris.  "  In  everything,"  says  Saint  Simon, 
"  he  was  a  true  bishop,  in  everything  a  grand  seir/neur,  in 
everything,  too,  tbe  author  of  THhnaqne."  A  curious  pic 
lure  is  preserved  of  these  later  years  of  F6neloii  by  a  Scotch 
man  of  the  name  of  Andrew  Ramsay,  who  had  Vf-andereu 
over  Holland  and  Germany  iu  search  of  something  more 
satisfying  than  the  sectarianism  of  his  native  country,  oi 
the  deism  which  seemed  to  iiim  for  a  time  the  only  alterna 
live.  Won  by  the  spiritual  beauty  of  F6nelon's  character, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  teaching,  lie  embraced  th.  Catholic 
faith,  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Cambray,  and  wrote  the 
first  life  ever  published  of  his  teacher  and  friend.  The  last 
years  of  the  good  archbishop's  life  were  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  most  of  his  friends.  "  Our  best  friends,"  he  said, 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers  in 
1714,  "are  the  source  of  our  greatest  Borrow  and  bitter- 
ness." And  again  he  wrote  to  a  remaining  friend,  "] 
only  live  in  friendship  now,  and  friendship  will  be  tho 
cause  of  my  death."  He  died  on  the  1 7  th  January 
1715. 

F^nelon  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  beauty  of  his 
character,  hLs  tender  and  mystic  devotion,  and  the  charm 
of  his  style  as  a  writer.  He  is  not  great  as  a  thinker,  not 
can  the  substance  of  his  writings  he  said  to  have  a 
permanent  value.  But  there  is  the  same  subtle  delicacy, 
sensibility,  and  tenderness  and  purity  of  expression  in  his 
style  as  in  his  character.  An  exquisite  highly-toned  and 
noble  genius  pervade  the  one  and  tho  other.  As  a  man  he 
is  one  of  tho  greatest  figures  in  a  great  time.  As  a  writei 
he  has  been  placed  in  prose  on  the  same  level  with  HaciuE 
in  poetry.  In  both  there  is  the  same  full  harmony  ami 
clearness,  the  same  combination  of  natural  grace  with  per- 
fect art. 

In  addition  to  tho  works  of  Fi^nrlon  already  noticed,  the  following 
deserve  to  bo  mentioned  : — Tire  Dialof/nea  dcs  Morts,  copipos^s  poui 
V Education  d'tin  Prince^  1712  ;  Dialogues  mr  V  ^loqiunci^  &c 
1713  ;  L€tires  sur  divers  sujeis  cotu'eriuiiU  in  relujion  tt  la  vutu 
phyaique,  1718;  Traiti  d  rEnstence  dt  Dim,  kc,  1713.  Tlieri 
aio  many  collected  editions  of  his  works  That  of  Leclcrc  (^a^i^ 
1827-1830),  88  small  vols.,  is  the.latest.  An  excellent  life  of  Feneloi 
has  recently  appeared  in  English  (1877)  Ify  the  same  author  «a  tin 
Z,i/e  o/"i?05SZ(ci  Dieiitioned  under  that  article.  (J    T) 

FENIANS.  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  the  theatre 
of  a  great  ethnic  struggle  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  which  certain  tribes,  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Scots,  reduced  the  other  inhabitant."  to  sub 
jection.  Tho  servile  clans  are  called  in  Irish  story  Ailhech 
Tualhn,  ic\i\.-\i!iy'm^  tribes,  though  one  of  them  settled 
near  tho  river  Liffey  is  specially  mentioned  as  the  Tvalh 
AitliecJda,  o.  name  believed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Latinized  tribe-name  Atticodi.  According  to  Irish  tradi 
lion  Seotic  po.'er  appeal's  to  have  been  fully  established 
iu  the  reign  of  a  king  called  Tiialhul,  the  Legitimate. 
who  was  slain  about  160  a.D.  Between  this  prehisturii 
king's  reign  and  the  mission  of  St  Patrick,  an  interval  of 
about  300  years,  was  the  period  of  tho  invasions  of  Roman 
Britain  by  tho  Picts  and  Scots,  which,  though  not  strictly 
within  tho  historic  period  of  Irish  history,  touches  upon  it 
80  closely  that  many  traditionfi  of  the  time  have  comedown 
to  us  intermingled  with  a  rich  and  increasing  growth  r,f 
legend   embodied  in  verse  and  prose  tales,   kuu""(.u   the 
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rish  speaking  peasantry  as  S;/eulia  Jiunnutr/heachta,  stories 
I't  tLe  Finns  orFenniixns.  Tlie  wor.i  J'ianna  is  glossed  in 
an  Irish  MS.  hy  feinneda,  cliampions,  that  is,  of  the  l;;ing  of 
Hire.  Instead  of  Fian,  Ftanna,  we  have  also  the  words  in 
the  oblique  case  j\inn,  feiane,  from  whence  lias  come  the 
English  form  Fenian.  The  stories  are  sometimes  also 
called  Ossianic,  from  a  corrupt  form  of  t!ie  name  of  a 
Fenian  poet  and  warrior  named  Oisin,  the  Ossian  of  Mac- 
pherSun ;  but  though  properly  applicable  to.  poeins,  tlie 
terra  cannot  be  applied  to  prose  tales. 

According  to  popular  tradition  thfe  Fians,  or  Fenians, 
were  mercenary  tribes  acting  as  a  permanent  military  force 
for  the  supjiort  of  the  Ard  Jiit/,  or  king  of  Eire.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  a  prehistoric  king, 
Ftachadh,  the  father  of  the  above-named  Tualhal,  or  his 
brother  according  to  another  account,  and  to  have  enjryed 
great  power  for  about  150  years,  until,  some  of  them  having 
taken  part  with  the  king  of  Leinster  against  the  king  of 
Eire,  they  nearly  annihilated  each  otlier  in  the  battle  '>f 
Gabhra,  which  is  perhaps  only  another  way  of  sayitgthat 
the  king,  jealous  of  their  power,  broke  up  the  organisation. 
The  term  Fian  continued,  however,  to  be  sometimes  applied 
by  the  poets  to  the  Amos,  or  mercenary  troops,  which  the 
provincial  kings,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Eire,  kept  about 
them.  In  later  times  poets  even  used  it  in  the  genJraV 
sense  of  soldiers,  hence  the  use  of  such  expressions  as 
"  Fians  of  Allia,"  "  Fians  of  Dreatan,"  A'o.  As  the  Irish 
princes  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  of  the 
Roman  military  system  in  Britain, — Tacitus  {A(/r.,  xxiv.) 
mentions  that  one  was  in  the  camp  of  Agricola,-p-there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  Scotic  or  Milesian  kings  imitating 
it  so  far  as  to  assign  constant  military  duty  to  certain  clans. 
One  of  the  glosses  on  the  word  Fianna  explains  it  as 
fineadha,  because  it  was  in  Fines,  septs,  they  were  formed. 
The  Leinster  and  Meatli  Fenians,  consisting  of  the  Clanna 
Baiscne,  from  a  stemfather  Bascne,  are  said  to  have  been 
Damnonians  of  the  subjugated  tribes  of  the  G^ai/eojVj  settled 
in  Meath  and  East  Leinster  one  of  which  was  the  Tuath 
Aitheckta  above  mentioned ,  The  Gaileoins  figure  in  the 
Tain  bo  Cuailnr/e,  a  celebrated  tale  of  the  older  or  Heroic 
cycle  of  Irish  romance,  as  the  Leinster  contingent  of  Aiiill, 
the  husband  of  Queen  Medb,  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  The 
Connaught  Fenians,  the  Clanna  Mt,rna,  so  called  from  a 
stemfather  Morn,  were  also  a  servile  tribe,  the  Tuaik 
Domnann,  setfled  in  Erris  in  the  west  of  Mayo.  Ferdiad 
sou  of  Daman,  whose  combat  with  Ci'ickulaind  forms  the 
finest  episode  of  the  Tain  ho  Cuailnge,  was  of  tliis  tribe. 
The  Clanna  D'egaid  or  Slunster  Fenians  were  also  pro- 
bably one  of  the  subjugated  tribes.  Curoi  son  of  Dare,  a 
celebrated  hero  of  the  older  or  Heroic  period,  seems  to  have 
been  of  this  race.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ulster,  whose 
warriors  of  the  Craebh  Euaid  or  Red  Branch  are  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  Heroic  period,  had  no  Fenians. 
The  genealogists  of  later  times,  desirous  of  making  every 
warrior,  poet,  and  saint  a  Milesian,  provided  elaborate 
Milesian  pedigrees  for  the  Clanna  Baiscne,  to  which 
belonged  the  chief  hero  of  the  Fenian  period,  Deinie,  sur- 
named  Finn,  or  Find,  son  of  Cumall  son  of  Trenmor; 
Find's  sons  Oisin  and  Ferffus  Finnbheoil ,  Oscar  son  of 
Oisin,  Casilte  son  of  Ronan,  and  many  others.  His  great 
rival  Aedli,  called  Goll  (the  one-eyed)  Mac  Morna,  Conan 
Mac  Morna  grandson  of  Goll,  and  the  other  warriors  of 
the  Clanna  JIforna.  or  Connauglit  Fenian.s,  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  Firbolgs. 

The  Irish  MSS.  contain  no  account  of  the  organization  or 
distribution  of  the  Fenians,  except  what  can  be  gathered 
from  incidental  references ;  but  Dr  Keating,  who  appears  to 
have  had  access  to  many  MSS.  since  lost,  and  who  may  be 
trusted  to  tell  only  what  he  found  in  them,  gives  in  his 
Hialory  oj  Ireland  a  curious  legendary  account  to  wbio'' 


the  reader  is  referred.  It  was  this  account  which  cnggcstci" 
calling  tlic  members  of  an  orgauization  that  w.aa  formed  a 
few  years  ago  among  the  Irish  in  tl»e  United  States  oi 
America  for  promoting  and  assisting  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Ireland,  and  which  attained  mucli  notoriety, 
Fenians  (see  Ireland).  The  founder  of  the  modern 
Fenians,  Jolm  O'Mahouy,  was  also  the  aHthor  of  a  transla- 
tion of  Keating's  IIi$f.or-/,  .^'nch  he  published  in  New  York 
iu  the  year  1857. 

Con7i  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  Art  the  son  of  Conn, 
Cormac  son  of  Art,  and  Cairbre  son  of  Cormac,  the  chief 
kings  cf  the  Fenian  period.  Find  son  of  Cumall,  and  his 
son  Oisin,  and  some  others  of  the  chief  heroes,  are  doubt- 
less real  personages.  But  even  in  the  oldest  manuscripts 
they  are  so  mixed  up  with  mythological  beings  that  it  is 
impossible  to  sift  fact  from  fiction.  Thus  in  the  Lcahhav 
na  h-Uidhri,  the  oldest  e.xisting  MS.  written  wholly  in  Irish, 
sometime  before  the  year  1106,  there  is  a  story  concerning, 
a  certain  king  Monr/anth.^  subject  of  many  legends,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  which  makes  him  out  to 
be  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Find  son  of  Cumall  him- 
self. The  Fenian  stories  are  merely  Celtic  myths  in  a  new 
dress,  clothing  a  few  misty  forms  of  real  life,  about  whom 
wo  knpw  almost  nothing.  As  has  been  stated  in  the 
article  Celtic  Literature,  the  personages  of  the  Heroic 
period,  Cuchxdaind,  Fergus  son  of  Rog,  Conal  Cernach, 
Laegaire  Buadack,  Catbad  the  Druid,  Queen  Medb, 
Ferdiad  son  of  Daman,  &c.,  are  never  associated  in  any 
genuine  tale  with  those  of  the  Fenniau  or  Fenian  period,, 
such  as  Find  son  of  Cumall,  Oisin,  Oscar,  Diarmail,. 
Caoilte  Mac  Ronain,  Goll  Mac  Morna,  ic. 

The  recitation  of  Fennian  stories  in  the  halls  of  kings- 
and  chieftains,  and  in  pipular  assemblies  by  the  Fill,  was 
usual  in  the  12th  century,  as  we  learn  from  a  poem  on  the 
triennial  Aonech,  or-fair  of  Carman,  now  Wexford,  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  a  manuscript  of  that  time.  This  manu- 
script also  contains  poems  attributed  to  Find  himself, 
and  to  his  son  Oisin,  and  most  of  the  poems  and  prose  tales 
coming  under  the  head  Fennian,  or  Fenian,  and  now  or  re- 
cently current  among  the  Irish-speaking  peasantry,  are  also 
to  be  found  in  MSS.  at  least  300  years  old. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  common  origin  of  tha 
Irish  and  Gaelic  population  of  Scotland,  and  the  close  in- 
tellectual association  between  them  for  centuries,  owing  to 
the  literary  language  of  both  being  the  same,  and  to  the 
additional  circumstance  that  the  Irish  poets,  harpers,  and 
leeches  looked  upon  Celtic  Scotland  quite  as  much  within 
tiicir  domain  as  any  part  of  Ireland,  Fennian  poems  and 
tales  were  as  well  known  in  tlio  former  as  in  the  latter. 
The  written  stories  when  old  are  in  the  literary  language, 
that  is  Irish,  and  do  rot  dift'er  from  those  found  in  similar 
jNlSS.  in  Ireland.  The  current  stories  are  of  course  in  the 
Gaelic  dialect  of  Scot'anc'  which  has  gradually  supplanted 
Irish  as  the  literary  langu.ige -since  the  literary  separation  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  caused  by  the  Keformation  and  the 
decay  of  the  Irish  language  in  Ireland  itself.  It  was  such 
stories,  written  in  the  literary  language  or  Irish,  and  others 
still  current  among  the  Gaelic-speaking  population  of  the 
Highlands,  that  suggested  to  James  Macpherson  thesubjccts 
of  his  poems  of  Ossian,  and  supplied  him  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  materials.  In  using  these  materials  he  mingled 
the  events  and  the  actors  of  the  two  perfectly  distinct 
pebnods  of  story,  that  of  Ciichdaind,  or  the  Heroic  period, 
and  that  of  Find,  or  the  Fennian  period.  Macpherson  was 
not,  however,  tlie  first  who  was  guilty  of  this  ana- 
chronism ;  ia  tho  Book  of  the  Dean  of  I.ismorc,  tran- 
scribed in  the  first  half  of  the  ICth  century,  there  is  a  sort 
of  mosaic  poem  made  up  apparently  of  fragments  of  totally 
different  stories  belonging  to  bath  periods,  and  having  lilieS' 
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iMterpola'ed  to  link  the  fragments.'  It  [s  a  rude  ex-amnle 
of  what  Macpherson  did  so  well  200  years  after.  The  first 
part  appears  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  versio*of  the  Seir.diqi 
Conciduind,  or  Sick  Bed  of  CuchuUund,  into  which  are 
introduced  references  to  the  Fiansi  then  follows  a  fia'- 
ment  concerning  the  death  of  Co7daech  son  of  Cuchdaind; 
this  is  fol^wed  by  a  fragment  about  the  battle  of  Cnuca, 
in  which  Cunudl,  son  of  Treiinwr  and  father  of  find  was 
slain  by  GoU  son  oiMorii.. 

Bmography.~K^:,Xmgs  History  cf  Ireland.  Mm  0-i.U\xony-s 
translation  New  York.  1S57  ;  O'Currys  Leclurcs  on  the  aU 
Materials  of  Irish  Hutory,  and  on  the  Manners  urul  Cudoms  of 
lkcA,u:unt  Insh.  and  h,s  Dattle  of  Uagh  Lcana.  i»iblisl,ed  by  tl,c 
Celtic  Society;  the  Dean  of  Lismores  Book;  J.  F.  CanM.bell  of 
J-  1','  j"''^"'  "*  ■«i""X.  and  his  Popular  Tales  of  tL  tyesl 
Highland^;  Transactions  of  the  Ossianiac  Socictij.  See  also  Biblio- 
.graphy  of  Celtic  Literature,  vol.  v.  p,  .327.'  (W.  K.  S.) 

FENNEL  {Feeniadum),  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
having  umbels  compound,  and  without  involucres;   petals 
yelow,  entire,  roundish,  and  incurved  at  the  tip';  and  fruit 
■a  laterally  compressed  cremocarp,  with  achene  5-ridged  a 
l:^.rge,  single  vitta  under  each  furrow,  and  albumen  plano- 
-convex.    (See  Botany,,  vol.  iv.  p.  150,  fig.   292  ;   aud  p 
IJI,    fig.    209.)     Common    Fennel,    F.    vulgare,    Gartn. 
i^^nellatm.    F<x>ncuhwi,  L.), .  to  which  .the   other' form'^  of 
fennel  are  generally  referred,  is  &  perennial  from  2  to  3  or, 
when  cultivated,  4  feet  in  height,  having  leaves   three  or 
tour   times  pinnate,,  with  numerous  linear  or  awl-shaped 
segments,  and  umbels  glaucous,  and  of  about  15  or  20ray^ 
rue  plant  appears  to  be  of  South  European  origin   but  is 
now   met  with  in  various  parts  of  Britain  and  the  'lost  of 
■temperate  Europe,  and  in  the  west  of  Asia.     The  fruits 
-have  an  aromatic  taste  and  odour,  and  are  used  for  the  lue- 
paration  of  oil  of  fennel  and  fennel  water,  valued  for  their 
st^imulant  and   carminative   properties.      The   fruits   and 
edible  shoots  of  fennel  were  eaten  by  the  ancient  Eomans. 
Ihe  fennel  seeds  of  commerce  are  of  several  sorts      Sweet 
or  Roman  Fennel  seeds  are  the  produce  of  a  tall  perennial 
plant,  with  umbels  of  25-30  ray.s,  which  is  cultivated  near 
Nismes^  in  the  south  of-France  ;    they  are  elliptical  and 
arched  in  form,  about  f  inch  long  and  a  quarter  as  broad' 
and  are  smooth  externally,  and  of  a  colour  approachinrr  a 
pale  green.     Shorter  and  straighter  fruits  are  obtained  from 
the  annual  variety  of  F.  vu/jare  known  as  F  Panmorlum 
ii'aitmfiuri)  OT  Indian  Fennel,  and  are  employed  in  India 
m  curries,  and  for  medicinal  purposes.      Other  kinds  are 
the  German  or^axon  fruits,  brownish-green  in  colour  and 
between   ^  .and   }  inch  in  length,  and    the  broader  but 
smaller  fruits  of  the  Wild  or  Bitter  Finnel  of  the  south  of 
France.     A  variety  of  fennel,  F.  duke,  having  the  stem 
compressed  at  the  base,  and  the  umbel  6-8  rav-ed,  is  grown 
in  kitchen-gardens  for  the  sake  of  iu  leaves.    Giant  Fennel 
13  the  name  applied  to  the  plant  Fenda  communis,  common 
m  Sicily   where  the  pith  of  the  stim  is  used  as  tijider 
#PVT^x7'?''"°''  '','^'  '^"''^^  Peucedanum  offichuik.  ' 
■h    .  '^Q?V'  E"''^"  (1683-1730),  an  English  poet,  was 
oml^  \',S''^  '°"  "'='^f/'^'^*^-c^^"<;-under.Lyme,  Staffordshire, 
-0th  May   16b3      He  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge 
with  the  view  of  studying  for  the  churcli.  but  afterwards 
declined  to  take  orders,  and  on  leaving  the  university  be 
accompanied  the  earl  of  Orrery  to  Flanders  in  the  caoacitv 
01  private  secretary.     On  the  return  of  the  earl  (o  Eni 
land  in   170o,  Fenton  became  assistant  in   a   school    at 
leadley  in   Surrey,  and  was  soon  afterwards   appointed 
I7m°  ^'"'  pmmar-school  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent. 

IniJlO  he  was  induced  by  the  promise  of  a  political  aii- 
J  cintmcnt  from  Lord  Bolmgbroke  to  resign  his  mastership 
I'utacbangein  the  Government  led  to  the  disappointnm'it 

■    n,-   Denn  of  lismores  Ilook,  c.l,    bv   Rev.   T.  .M'LaiuliIan  «r.,l 
W.  i.  Bke»e,  EU.uburyh,  18U2.  ,..  SS  rtran^Ialion).  64  (t""i) 


Of   his  hopes.     He   was,    however,    not   long   afterwards 
appointed  tutor  to  Lord  Broghill,  only  son  of  the  earl  of 
Orrery;    and  when  this  engagement  e<xpired,  he  was,  on 
the   recommendation   of   Pope,  employed  to  give  private 
literary  instructions  to  Mr  Craggs,  secretary  of  state      His 
next  engagement  was  with  Pope  himself,  whom  he  assisted 
in  translating  th^  Odyssey.     The  first,  fourth,  nineteenth, 
and  twentieth  books  are  ascribed  to  Fenton.     In  1717  he 
published  a  volume  of  J/i'.scf//„„fc,M/Vms,  and  in  17-13  hi, 
tragedy  of  Marianne  was  brought  out,  and  was  performed 
with  such  success  that  the  author's  profits  are  said  to  liav. 
amounted  to   nearly   a   thousand  pounds.     The    poetic 
merit  of  this  tragedy  is  considerable;  but  the  diction  is  too 
figurative   and    ornate    for   a  dramatic   composition,   aud 
accordingly   it  has  not  retained  its  place  on  the  sta-e      In 
1/27    teuton   superintended   a  new   edition    of    Milton's 
loenis.,  to  which  he  prefixed  a   life,  aud  in  1729  he  pub- 
iished  a  splendid  edition  of  Waller,  with  notes.     Durin" 
the    latter   part  of   his  life    he   was   employed    by   Lady 
Trumbull     first  as    tutor  to   her   son,  and  afterwards  a' 
auditor  of  her  accounts.     He  died  at  East   Hami.stead 
Berkslure,  on  the  13th  of  July  1730,  and  was  interred  in 
the  parish  church',  where  his  tomb   has  inscribed  on  it  an 
epitaph  writtep  by  Pope. 

7-A^/^.tw  "'°"^'  »""  "^'\  ^"'f''   '^"i''^'^  "I'l'''"  »f  rope;  anJ 

FENTON,  Sm  Geoffkey,  a  writer  and  statesman  durine 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  the  brother  of  Edward 
tenton  the  navigator,  who  accompanied  Sir  Martin 
I'robisher  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  afterwards  sent  out, 
mdependently  to  endeavour  to  discover  a  north-west  passace 
In  the  capacity  of  queen's  counsellor  Sir  Geoffrey  "served  for 
twenty-seven  years  in  Ireland,  where  his  conduct  appears 
to  hare  given  great  satisfaction  to  his  royal  mistress,  not- 
withstanding that  he  took  every  opportunity  of  impressing 
on  her  n)ind  the  strong  conviction  he  entertained  that  the 
salety  and-  gjory  of  her  government  in  that  island  de- 
pended on  her  subjects  enjoying  tlio  protection  of  equal 
laws.    He  died  at  Dublin,  October  19,  1G06. 

Fenton  is  be.^t  known  for  his  translation  of  the  U,ston,  of  the 
JVa  s  of  Itahj  by  GmcciavJini,  wl.ich  he  dedicated  to  £l"i,,l,,  ,1, 
Of  lus  other  translations  the  principal  are  Certain  Tranical  fhs- 
courses  wrMcu  o,U  of  French  a^ut  latin,  1567.  and  Golden  £,hs/:,s 
containing  a  variety  of  Piseourscs,  both.  Moral,  Philoso,,hie„l  ,n,d 
Dn-inc,  gathered  as.  well  out  of  Ihe  remainder  of  Gnevarus  u^orHs  as 
other  authors.  Latin,  Frcneh,  and  Italian,  1577.  The  Fam.lr.r 
Epistles  of  Guevara  had  been  fmblislied  in  English  by  Edward 
I'cllowe..  in  157i;  Penton's  collection  consiMs  of  nieces  not  con- 
tamed  m  that  publication. 


FENLGREEK   (Triyonclla),    a   genus   of   lesiiminou's 
herbs  very  similar  in  habit  and  in  most  of  their  characters  to 
the  species  of  the  genus  Medimgo.     The  leaves  are  formed 
of  three  obovate  leaHets,  the  middle  one  o(  which  is  stalked 
the  flowers  are  solitary  or  in  clusters  of  ti^o  or  three  and 
have  a  campanulate,  5-cleft  calyx;  and  the  pods  are  many- 
seeded,  cylindrical  or  flattened,  and  straight  or  only  slightly 
curved.     The  fenugreeks  or  trigonels  are  widely  ditfuse'd 
over  the  south  of  Europe,  West  and  Central  Asia,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  are  represented  also  by'several  specie.'- 
in  Australia.     Common  Fenugieek,  T.  F\enmn-<irivr.um.  so 
called  from  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  ancients,  who  used 
It  as  fodder  for  cattle,  is  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean 
region,  ana    is  cultivated    to   some  extent    in  Thurimjia, 
Moravia,  and  olher  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Morocco,  and 
largely  in  Egypt  and  in  India.     It  bears  a  sickle-shaped 
pod,  containing  from  10  to  20 seeds,  from  which  6  per  cent, 
of  a  fetid,  fatty,  and  bitter  oil  can  be  extracted  by  ether. 
In  India  the  fresh  plant  is  employed  as  an  esculent.     The 
'^eed  is  an  ingredient  in  curry  powders,  and    is  used  foi 
fiuvouring  cattle  foods.     It  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
a  medicine,  and  is  still  in  repute  in  veterinary  jMactice. 
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FEOFFMENT,  in  English  law,  was  the  form  of  granting 
or  convejicg  a  freehold  or  fee.  One  of  its  essential  ele- 
ments was  livert/  of  seisin  (delivery  of  possession),  which 
consisted  in  fofmally  giving  to  the  feofiee  on  the  laud  a 
clod  or  turf,  or  a  growing  twig,  as  a  symbol  of  the  transfer  of 
'.he  land.  This  was  ciiled  livery  i«  deed.  Livery  in  taw 
vas  made  not  on  but  in  sight  of  this  land,  the  friffer 
iajing  to  the  feoffee,  "  I  give  you  that  land ,  enter  and  take 
.^Obsession."  By  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  lOG  feoffments  were 
endered  unnecessary  and  superfluous.  All  corporeal 
lereditaments  were  by  that  Act  declared  to  be  in  grant  as 
•veil  as-livery,  i.e.,  they  could  be  granted  by  deed  wiiUout 
'ivery.  And  feoffments  were  in  general  required  to  be 
;v;«lenced  by  deed. 

FEf%DINAND.  The  name  of  Ferdinand  (the  Julian 
FerJi.taiiJo  or  Ferrante,  Spa.Msb  FTnando  or  Hernando, 
.■\rabian  Ferddand),  wliith  is  supposed  to  be  of  Gothic 
origin  and  to  be  allied  to  the  German  verdtenend  (meri- 
torious), has  been  borue  by  a  considerable  number  of 
European  sovereigns,  the  more  iinporianl  of  whom  are 
noticed  below  in  the  following  order — first,  the  emperors, 
aiul  then  the  kings  of  N'aples.  Portugal,  and  Spain,  the 
uniiid  dukes  of  Tuscany,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 

FERDINA>fD  I.  (1503-1564),  emperor,  was  the  son  of 
Philip  ot  Austria  and  Joinna  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain,  and  was  born  at  Alcala  in  Spam  10th 
March  1503.  In  1521  he  married  princess  Anna  of" 
Hungary,  and  on  the  death  in  1526  of  her  only  brother 
the  boy-kmg  Louis  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  he  was  elected 
king  of  Bohemia,  but  in  Hungary  bis  claim.s  were  opposed 
by  John  Zapolya,  palatine  of  Transylvania  Zapolya  suf 
fered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  imperial  troops  near  Tokay; 
but  after  receiving  the  aid  of  the  Turks  he  managed  to  carry 
00  the  struggle  with  varying  success  until  153S,  when  the 
exhausted  resources  of  both  rival  parties  led  to  a  compromise, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  half  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  assigned  to  each,  and  that  on  the  death  of  John  the  half 
over  which  he  ruled  should  revert  to  Ferdinand.  But  on 
the  death  of  John  in  1540  the  Turks  supported  the  cause 
of  his  infant  son  John  Sigismund,  and  in  1547  Ferdinand 
was  com.pelled  to  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  a  yearly 
tribute.  The  war  was  again  renewed  in  1552,  and  at  its 
teriiiinalion  the  Turks  were  allowed  to  retain  possession  of 
a  part  of  Hungary  in  trust  for  Sigismund.  In  1521 
Ferdinand  had  been  chosen  president  of  the  council  of 
rsgency  appointed  to  govern  Germany  during  the  absence 
n  Spdin  of  his  brother  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  in 
1531  he  was,  through  the  Influeiice  of  his  brother,  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  m  which  capacity  he  acted  the  part  of 
littdiator  between  the  emperor  and  the  German  princes', 
ai.d  in  1552  negotiated  a  treaty  between  him  and  the 
elector  Maurice  of  Saxony.  On  the  abdication  of  Charles 
in  1556  Ferdinand  was  elected  emperor.  Popo  Paul  IV. 
refused  ecclesiastical  recognition  to  the  election  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  made  without  the  consent  of  the  papal 
see,  but  happily  Paul  died  before  the  dispute  had  linte 
to  lead  to  serious  consequences,  and  his  successor  Pius 
IV.  avoided  an  open  rupture  by  recognizing  its  validity 
on  condition  that  Ferdinand  should  not  observe  the  treaty 
of  Augsburg.  Ferdinand  duruig  his  short  reign  showed 
himself  an  able,  just,  and  enlightened  ruler.  He  reor- 
ganized the  aulic  council,  effected  a  reform  in  the  mone- 
tary system  of  Germauy,  and  exerted  himself  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  his  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  To  effect  this  he  endeavoured  on  the 
«ne  hand  to  obtain  from  the  pope  various  concessions  to 
the  Protestants,  among  others  permission  for  the  laity  to  use 
the  cup  at  the  communion,  and  liberty  of  marriage  for 
the  priests  ;  aud  on  the  other  hand  he  sought  to  persuade 
the  Protestants  to  send  deputies  to  the  council  of  Trent; 


but  his  death,  25tkJuly  1564,  provenced  these  negotiations 
having  a  satisfactory  termination.  See  Bucholtz,  GesckickU: 
der  RegieruTtg  Ferdinands  I.,  9  vols.,  Vienna,  1S31-38. 

FERDINAND  XL  (1578-163^7),  emperor,  was  thegrand-' 
son  of  the  preceding  and  the  son  of  Charles  duke  of  Styria 
and  of  Mary  of  Bavaria,  and  was  born  at  Gratz,  9tb  July 
1578.      He    was    educated     by    the    Jesuits,    and    bavin" 
i  jbibed  strong  ant i- Protestant  sentiments  is  said  to  have 
taken  a  solemn   vow  before   the  altar  that,  on   receiving 
the  imperial  crown,  promised  lim  by  his  cousin  Matthias 
11,   he  would   at  whatever  cust  re-establish  the  Roman 
Catholic    religion    throughout    all    his    states.      In    161S 
Matthias  abdicated  the  throne-s  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
in  his  favour,  and  on  the  death  of  Matthias  in  1619  he  laid 
claim  to  the  inipcnal  crown      His  keen   Roman  Catholic 
sympathies,    allied   to  a  character  gloomy,   fanatical,  and 
cruel,  had  already  led  him  to  disregard  the  guarantees  of 
toleration  by  which  his  election  to  the  thrones  of  Bohemia; 
j  and  Hungary  had   been  acceded  to  ,    and  on  that  account 
i  the  Bohemians,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Matthias,  rose  ia 
i  revolt,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Count  Thurn  besieged 
I  him  in  Vienna,  until  the  arrival  ol  an  army  under  General 
I  Bouquoi  forced  them  to  retreat,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
I  c;ej    to  Frankfort    to  receive   the  imperial   crown.     The 
Bohemians,   notwithstanding   their  defeat,   rhose  as  their 
I  king  the  elector-palatine  Frederick  v.,  son-in-law  of  James  I. 
of  England,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince 
of  Transylvania,  who  revoked  against  Ferdinand  in  Hun- 
gary, virtually  inaugurated  the  long  struggle  for  religious^ 
liberty  known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     Ferdinand,  how- 
ever,   *ith   the   support   of  the  Catholic  league  and  the 
allianco  of  John  George   I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  able 
completely  to  subdue  them  after  a  short  campaign,   and 
having  totally  defeated  them  near  Prague,   November  8, 
1620,   he    deprived    them    of   their   constitutional   rights, 
banished  the  leading  Protestant  families,  expelled  the  Re- 
formed preachers  and  recalled  the  Jesuits,  and  by  cruel 
persecutions  totally  quelled  every  manifestation  of  Protes- 
tant belief.     But  in  Hungary  he  was  not  so  successful  as 
to  enable  him  to  put  such  extreme  measures  into  execution; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  conclude  a  peace 
on  the  31st  December  1621,  by  which  he  agreed  to  cede 
one  half  of  the  country  to  Bethlen   Gabor,  and  to  grant 
religious  toleration  to  the  other  half.     In  Germany  fortune^ 
was  for  a  time  more  favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause;  several  of  the  German  princes  had  entered  into  a 
league  with   Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,   but  that  monarch 
was  defeated  by  Ferdinand's  general,  Wallenstein,  and  a 
peace  between  him  and  Ferdinand  was  concluded  in  1629 
Taking  advantage   of  his  opportunity,   Ferdinand  in   the 
same  year  passed  the  famous  Edict  of  Restitution,  which 
enforced  the  restoration  of  all  German  ecclesiastical  pro 
perty  that  had  passed  into  other  hands  since  the  treaty  of 
Passau  in  1552      The  full  execution  of  the  edict  was,  how- 
ever, prevented, — partly  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  princes  to  give  up  the  property  of  which  they  had 
becoraed   jiossessed,   partly   by  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  jealous  of  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
emperor,  but  principally  through  the  arrival  of  Gustcvus 
Adolphus    Uniting  with  the  Protestant  punces  of  Germany, 
Gijslavus  inflicted  a  succession  of  defeats  on  Ferdinand, 
who,  having  at  the  urgent  representations  of  the  Catholic 
princes  dismissed  Wallenstein  from  the  command  of  the 
imperial   army,  possessed  no  general  at  all  adequate  to 
cope  with  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
Guslavus  was  subseque.itly  joined  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
and   fortune   failed   to  smile  on   the  arms  of   FerdinaLJ 
even  after  the  recall  of  Wallenstei.i,  who  .vis  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  1 6th  November  1632.      Ihe  victory 
was  dearly  bought  by  the  de-*-h  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
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but  Wallenstein  took  little  advantage  ol  tlie  great  Io=s 
thus  sustained  by  tLe  Protestant  cause ;  and  the  emperor 
lc:irnuig  tliathe  finally  meditated  treachery,  caused  Lim  to 
1.C  assassinated,  February  2a,  1G34.  In  the  same  year  the 
iinperiat  army  was  successful  at  the  battle  of  Nordlin^en 
and  after  this  victory  the  elector  of  Saxony  separated 
lumseU  from  the  Swedish  alliance  and  made  peace  with 
Ferdinand;  but  the  Swedes  continuing  the  struggle  with 
.great  determination,  and  being  afterwards  joined  byVrance, 
Ferdinand,  when  he  died  on  the  loth  February  1G37,  was 
uncomforted  by  the  hope  of  any  near  fulfilraent  of  the 
purpose  expressed  in  his  oath,  and  attempted  by  such 
-ruthless  persecutions  and  at  such  an  expense  of  treasure 
and  of  human  life. 


nf  tvf.  Thirfv  V  :  «■""''?  ^7''"«"'^'  '!■;  tl'e  various  lustoriea 
of  the  Thirty  \ ears  Uar:  Rankc,  Z)k  Riim.  r&pstc,  vol.  ii.;  and 
D  ninV  ef  r'^''  /rrrf-n^^uf^  //.     This  last  is  written  f  om  a 

FERDINAND  III.  (IGOS-1657),  emperor,  the  son  of 
.      the  preceding,  was  born  at  Grat2,  11th  July  1G08      H- 
became  king  of   Bohemia  in  1625,  king  of  Hungary  in 
iOJ/,  king  of  the  Romans  in   1636,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  emperor  in   1637.     Milder  in  disposition.  less 
lanatical   in   his   opinions,   and   somewhat   dispirited   on 
account  of  the  repeated  defeats  inflicted  on  the  German 
arms  by  Duke  Bernhard  and  General  Baner,  he  was  at  an 
early  period  of  his  reign  strongly  desirous  of  obtaining  peace 
even  at  the  cost  of  liberal  concessions  to  the  Protestknts  • 
but  the  determination  of  France  and  Siveden  to  humiliate' 
tha  imperial  power  prevented  negotiations  beino-  entered 
luto  until  16i3.     Between  that  date  and  1G4S° fruitless 
conferences  continued  to.be  held,  the  war  meanwhile  ra<-in.T 
intermittently  and  with  somewhat  spent  fury      In  16i7° 
however,  Ferdinand  had  guaranteed  religious  toleration  to 
Hungary  and  finally,  on  October  24,  1648,  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  was  signed,  by  which  was  brought  to  a  closo 
a   war   that,  besides   the   evils   inflicted  by   it   on  other 
countnes,  had  desolated  the  whole  of  Germany,  paralysed 
its  trad^   and  destroyed  more  than   half  its  population. 
By  this  treaty  religious  liberty  was  secured  to  Germany 
•f.ltoough  not  to  Bohemia;  France  obtained  part  of  Alsace 
^nd  Lorraine,  and  the  son  of  Frederick  V.  eot  the  Upper 
lalatmatej   while  Sweden  obtained  Western  Pomerania 
and  became  a  member  of  the  German  diet.     The  unity  of 
Germany  was  at  the  same  time  so  broken  up  by  concessions 
granted  to  the  independent  princes  that  with  the  death  of 
lerdinand  III.  tlie  German  kingdom  may  be  said  to  have 
cease4  to  exist,  until  re-established  by  William  I.  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.      During  the  peace  negotiations  of 
^.estphalia,  Ferdinand  IV.,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  III 
was  chosen  king  of  the  Bonians,  but  he  died  in  1C54! 
Fcnlinand  III  died,  April  2.  1 657,  shortly  after  concluding 
a    .reaty   with    the   Pules   against   Sweden.      See  Koch 
^i^^nr^t^i  :Of«?.r;,f«  neUhs  unler  Ferdinand  HI.,  1S65. 
FERDIxNAM)   I     (1793-1875),  emperor   of   Austria, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Francis  iSy  his  second 
wife  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  was  born  in 
\ienna,  April  19    1793.     He  inherited  a  constitution  so 
weak  as  to  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  his  station,  but  his 
amiable  and  benevolent  disposition  secured   him   general 
respect,  and  acquired  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Good 
On   the    2d   February   1831    he   married  Princess  Anne 
Caroline,  tliird  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia 
out  the   marriage  was  without   issue.     He  was   crowned 
nominal  sovereign  of  Hungary  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand 

,1  'o"i\,  ',*","f'''=''  '"'  ^''^'^"  ^^  emperor  of  Austria  on 
he  2d  March  lb35,  and  received  the  crown  of  Bohemia  in 
lSo6,  and  that  of  Lombardy  in  1839.  During  his  whole 
rcign  the  government  of  Austria  was  virtually  ia  the 
I  :nJs  of  Princa  Metlemich,  who  continued  the  conserva- 


tue  policy  of  Francis  I.  The  revolution  of  the  13tb 
March  284b  compelled  Metteniich  to  resign  ofllcc,  and 
tno  constitution  not  meeting  with  the  apiuoval  uf  ths 
revolutionists,  Ferdinand  fled  to  Innsbruck.  At  the  ui-ent 
request  of  all  parties  he  shortly  afterwards  relumed 
to  Vienna,  but  on  a  renewal  of  the  outbreak  he  left  tho 
capital  for  Olmatz  in  Moravia,  where,  feeling  himself  unfit 
o  cope  will,  the  difficulties  of  government,  he  was  pemuaded 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Francis  Joseph,  2d 
December  1S4S.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
retirement,  chiefly  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died 
.iytn  June  1S(0. 

FERDINAND   I    (1423-1494),   king  of   Naples,    the 
illegiUmate  son  of  Alphonso  V.  of  Aiagon  and  I.  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  was  born  in  1423.     In  accordance  with  his 
fathers  wilh  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
14ob,  but  Pope  Caiixtus  III.  having  refused  to  reco-nize 
him,  John  of  Anjou,  desirous  to  turn    to  advanta.-e  the 
opportunity   of   regaining   the    throne   of  his    ane°estors, 
invade_d  the  country,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  defeat 
July  -,  1460.     Ferdinand  fled  to  Naples  accompanied  by 
only  twenty  cavaliers,  but  having  by  certain  concessions 
obtained  recognit.on  from  Pius  II.,  who  about  this  time 
succeeded  CaU-xtus  on  the  papal  throne,  he  received  throu-h 
him  the  aid  of  the  Albanian  chief  Scanderbeg,  and  defeated 
i    ,,fr.   ,   JSy  ""^  "^'"J^  ''■"''  S'-eat  loss,  August  18,  1462 
In  1480  the  Turks  captured  Otranto  from  Ferdinand,  and 
massacred  theraajority  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  ifwas  retaken.     The  oidy  other  event  of  import- 
ance during  his  reign  was  an  abortive  attempt  at  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  in  14S5,  many  of  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing  that  he  promised  them  a  general  amnest)-,  were  after- 
wards  treacherously   murdered   by   his    commands.     On 
I  account  of  his  refusing  to  pay  to  Innocent  VIII.  the  census- 
tax  promised  by  him  to  Pius  II.,  he  was  in  1489  excommuiii- 
cated,  but  he  subsequently  gained  the  favour  of  Alexander 
\1.     He  died  voth  January  1494,  while  Charles  VIII  of 
i  ranee  was  preparing  to  invade  his  dominions.     Though 
cruel  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  and  ready  without 
scruple  to  break  his  promises  when  it  suited  him      Ferdi- 
nand generally  dealt  out  to  his  subjects  even-handed  justice 
favoured  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  greatly  increased 

r,?S^1x-^x*-'J^T°'"'""'='^'  prosperity  of  his  kingdom. 
iEhDINAND  II.,  king  of  Naples,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  son  of  Alphonso  II.,  was  born  probably  in  l4r,8 
Alphonso  finding  his  tenure  of  the  throne  uncertain  on  a.-- 
count  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  his  subjects,  abdicated 
in  his  sons  favour  in  1495,  but  notwithstanding  this  the 
trensoii  of  a  party  in  Naples  rendered   it   impossible    lo 
defend  the   city  against   the  approach   of  Charles   VIII 
Ijcrdinand  fled  to  Ischia;  but  when  the  French  left  Naples 
the  Neapolitans,  Irritated  by  their  conduct  durincr  the  Jccu- 
paticn  of  the  city,  recalled  him;  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
great  general  of  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  Gonzalo  de  Cordova, 
he  was  able  completely  to  rid   his  state  of   its  invadere 
shortly  before  his  death  on  the  7th  October  1496 

FERDINAND  III.  of  Naples.     See  Feedinand  V.  of 
hpam. 

l^^'^^'?^^^  ^^'-  (l'51-lS25)of  Naples,III.  of  Sicily, 
and  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  third  son  of  Don  Carlos,  kin"  of 
Naples(afterwardsCharle3lII.  of  Spain),  was  born  in  Naples 
January  12,  1751.  When  his  father  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne  m  l,o9,  Ferdinand,  in  accordance  with  the  treaties 
which  forbade  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  under  a  regency  of  which  Ber- 
nardo Tanucci  was  the  chief.  On  account  of  the  ambitious 
purposes  of  Tanucci,  who  wished  to  retain  the  govemra-nt  of 
the  kingdom  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  hands  the 
education  of  the  young  king  was  very  much  neglected 
wbile  no  restraint  was  put  upon  his  Jove  of  pleasure  or 
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*-is  excessive  preference  for  atliletie  exercises  and  outdoor 
jK>rts.  His  minority  ended  on  the  ISth  January  1767, 
ai.d  in  176S  he  married  Maria  Caroline,  daughter  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa.  According  to  the  marriage  con- 
tract the  queen  after  the  birth  of  her  first  son  was  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  councils  of  state;  and  »he  was  not  backward 
til  make  use  o!  this  opportunity  of  political  influence. 
Deautiful,  clever,  and  ambitious,  and  inheritingmany  of  the 
inasculme  characteristics  of  her  mother,  she  soon  ousted 
Tanucci  both  from  the  favour  of  tlie  king  and  from  all  but 
nominal  authority  in  the  state;  and  when  he  systematically 
attempted  to  frustrate  her  [lurposes,  he  was  finally  in  1777 
lismissed  from  his  office.  The  Englishman  Sir  John  Acton 
"i<!  shortly  after  this  appointed  adnjiral  of  the  Neapolitan 
licet,  and  succeeded  so  completely  in  winning  the  favour  of 
both  queen  and  court,  that  ho  was  speedily  promoted  to  be 
minister  of  war,  and  then  of  foreign  afl'airs.  Under  his  in- 
fluence Spain  lost  her  ascendency  in  Neapolitan  politics,  and 
an  intimate  connexion  was  formed  with  Austria  and  England. 
In  1793  Ferdinand  joined  the  coalition  against  France,  and 
although  ho  made  peace  with  Franco  in  1 796,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt  to  renew  the  war 
in  1793.  Ht3  army  occupied  Rome  for  a  short  time,  but 
after  tho- defeat  of  some  of  its  divisions  by  the  French, 
Ferdinand  without  attempting  to  defend  Naples,  to  whicli 
he  had  tied  panic-stricken,  escaped  on  board  the  English  licet 
under  Admiral  Nelson,  and  went  to  Palermo ;  and  the 
French,  entering  the  city  after  a  furious  but  undisciplined 
resistance  by  the  lazzaroni,  established  with  the  aid  of  the 
citizens  and  nobles  the  "  Parthenopean  Republic."  When, 
six  weeks  after  this,  the  defeat  of  their  arms  in  the  north 
of  Italy  compelled  the  French  to  abandon  Naples,  Ferdinand 
was  restored  by  a  Calabrian  army  under  Cardinal  Ruffo ; 
and  with  the  connivance  of  Admiral  Nelson  a  reign  of 
terror  was  inaugurated,  which  continued  until  the  success  of 
the  French  arras  in  1801  induced  Ferdinand  to  sign  .a 
treaty  whereby,  be-sides  other  concessions,  lie  promised  to 
grant  an  amnesty  to  political  offenders,  and  also  agreed  to 
permit  Frenchtroopsto  occupy  his  territories.  Butwhenwar 
broke  out  between  France  and  .Austria  in  180.5,  bethought 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  tlirowing  off  the  Frencli 
dotaination,  and  prompted  by  Caroline  permitted  13,000 
Russian  and  English  troops  to  land  at  Naples.  Scarcely 
had  ho  done  so,  when  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  enabled 
Napoleon  to  despatch  an  army  against  him.  Ferdi 
naiid  with  his  usual  precipitation  fled  from  his  capital, 
leaving  Caroline  to  negotiate  terms  witii  the  enemy,  but  as 
.N'apoleon  refused  all  further  compromise  with  the  house  of 
J'ourbon  she  ivas  compelled  to  lollnw  her  husband  into  Sicily 
t^n  March  30,  ISOO.  Josei'li  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Napica  and  Sicily  but  Ferdinand  with  the  aid  of 
England  continued  tj  reign  over  the  latter  kingdom.  After 
the  dethronement  in  1815  of  Murat.  who  had  succeeded 
Josepii  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Naples  in  1  SOS,  Ferdinand  wjs 
recalled  to  his  capital,  and  on  December  12,  1816,  he  united 
his  two  states  into  one.  and  a.ssumed  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilias  As  a  condition  of  his  recall  he  had  sworn 
to  grant  a  constitution,  but  no  .sooner  did  ho  find  himself 
.secure  fn'iii  external  interference  than  he  abolished  it  ;  and 
aithongh  ,>.  revolution  compelled  him  again  in  1820  to  give 
to  It  a  nominal  assent,  he  was  shortly  afterwards  able,  with 
the  help  of  an  Austrian  army,  to  break  his  promises  with 
impunity,  and  by  nic.^ns  of  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage 
and  the  uiisciuiiulous  arrest  and  punishment  of  all  suspected 
persons  to  re-establish  his  despotism  in  a  more  vigorcms 
fomi  than  ever      lie  died  4th  January  1825. 

Soe  Rotta.  Skma  iVTtalin  linl  17f9  al  1S14  ;  Coletta,  Storia 
:'■■'.  name  rfi  Nnyoh  dal  17:i4  «no  .■/  1S2;.,  ?  vols.,  1834,  Eni;lish 
imiislation,  1858;  Skctfh  of  PopuUr  TttmiilU,18^7  :  a.m\  Mciiwires 
■u  GfM&rf'  P—-   iKi-r 


FERDINAND  II.  (lSlO-1859),  kingof  theTwoSicUies, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Francis  I.,  was  born  at 
Palermo,  January  12,  1810.  On  succeeding  his  father  in 
1830,  he  published  an  edict  in  which  he  promised  to  "give 
his  most  anxioiis  attention  to  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice,"  to  reform  the  finances,  and  to  "  use  every  effort 
to  heal  tho  wounds  which  had  aftlicted  the  kingdom  for  so 
many  years  ;  "  but  these  promises  seem  to  have  been  meant 
only  to  lull  discontent  to  sleep,  for  while  the  existing  burden 
of  taxation  was  only  slightly  lightened,  corruption  began 
gradually  to  invade  all  departments  of  the  administration, 
and  an  absolutism  was  finally  established  harsher  than  that 
of  all  his  predecessors,  and  supported  by  even  more  exteusiv 
and  arbitrary  arrests.  Ferdinand,  was  naturally  shrewd, 
but  badly  educated,  grosisly  superstitious,  and  possessed  of 
inordinate  self-esteem.  Though  he  kept  the  machinery  of 
his  kingdom  in  a  high  state  of  efliciency,  he  made  little 
account  of  the  wishes  or  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  did 
not  deem  it  of  much  importance  to  be  on  good  terms  cither 
with  them  or  with  foreign  slates.  In  1832  he  married 
Christina,  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  shortly  aftci 
her  death  in  1836  he  took  fora  second  wife  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  After  his 
Austrian  alliance  the  bonds  of  despotism  were  more  closely 
tightenefl,  and  the  increasing  discontent  of  his  subjects  was 
manifested  by  abortive  attempts  at  insurrection  in  1837, 
1841,  1844,  and  1847,  and  in  1848  by  a  general  rising 
in  Sicily,  on  account  of  which  the  king  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  promise  a  constitution.  A  dispute,  however,  arose 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  oath  which  should  be  taken  by 
the  members  of  tho  chamber  of  deputies,  and  as  neither  the 
king  nor  tho  deputies  would  yield,  serious  disturbances  began 
to  occur  in  the  streets  of  Naples;  and  the  king,  making 
these  the  excuse  for  withdrawing  his  promise,  on  the  13th 
March  1849  dissolved  the  national  parliament.  The  efforts 
at  revolt  were  renewed  in  Sicily,  but  were  speedily  quelled, 
chiefly  by  the  bc'mbardment  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
state,  an  expedient  which  won  for  Ferdinand  the  epithet 
of  "  Bomba."  During  the  last  years  of  liis  reign  espionage 
and  arbitrary  arrests  prevented  all  serious  manifestations 
of  insubordination  among  his  subjects.  In  1851  the  poli- 
tical prisoners  of  Naples  were  calculated  by  Mr  Gladstone 
to  number  13,000,  and  so  great  was  the  scandal  created  by 
the  rule  of  terror  which  prevailed  that  in  185G  France  and 
England,  though  vainly,  made  diplomatic  representations  ' 
to  induce  a  mitigation  of  its  rigour  and  the  proclamation 
of  a  general  amnesty.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
Ferdinand  in  1S.'')7      He  died  May  22,  1859. 

See  Corrcspouticmc  rcsj^cnug  the  Affairs  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
1S18-49,  prrscUfd  to  frnth  Notcirs  of  Ptiritaitintt  by  cminnand  of  Her 
Mnjcsly,  4th  May  1H19  :  Tiiio  LcUcrs  to  the  Earl  of  Abcniccn,  by 
liight  Hon  W  E.  Gladstone,  Isi  ed.  1851  (an  edition  published  in 
1852,  and  Ibc  subsequent  editions,  coiilaiii  an  Bjcnmtnnlion  of  the 
Official  lUphj  of  the  Kcuffilifan  (i'nrrnnieiU)  ,  supplementary  chap* 
tei  to  the  English  trnnsl.-rtion  ot  Coletta 's  Hulonj  of  Naples;  and 
Dawburn,  Naples  uiid  Kiiaj  Feriiituiiul,  1858. 

FERDINAND  I  of  Portugal  (1345-1383),  sometimes 
referred  to  as  el  Gentit  (the  Gentleman),  son  of  Pedro  I. 
of  Portugal  (who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  Castilian 
contemporary  Pedro  the  Cruel),  succeeded  his  father  in 
1367.  On  the  death  of  Pedro  of  Castile  in  1369, 
Ferdinand,  as  great-grandson  of  Sancho  IV.  by  the  female 
line,  laid  claim  to  the  vacant  throne,  for  winch  the  kings  of 
Aragon  and  Navarre,  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
(married  in  1370  to  Constance,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Pedro),  also  became  competitors.  Meanwhile  Henry  of 
Trastamara,  the  brother  (illegitimate)  and  conqueror  of 
Pedro,  had  assumed  the  crown  and  taken  the  field.  After 
one  or  two  indecisive  campaigns,  all  parties  were  ready  to 
accept  the  hiediation  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  Theconditions 
cf  tb«  ♦•'*^at''   '•'vtiS'*'^  in  t  ■  ^1 ,  inolndefl  a  r>^'^rri'"»<Te  l'"^^^*'"'*'* 
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Ferdinand  and  Leonora  of  Castile.  "  But  before  the  union 
could  take  place  the  t'orm«ir  had  Ruddonly  become  passion- 
ately attached  to  Leonora  Tellez,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  own 
courtiers,  and  having  procured  a  dissolution  of  her  previous 
marriage,  lie  lost  no  time  in  making  her  his  queen.  This 
strange  conduct,  although  it  raised  a  serious  insurrection  in 
Portugal,  did  not  at  once  result  in  a  war  with  Henry  ;  but 
the  outward  concord  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of 
tlie  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  prevailed  on  Ferdinand  to  enter 
'.nto  a  secret  treaty  for  the  expulsion  of  Henry  from  his 
throne.  The  war  which  followed  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
peace  was  .again  made  in  137.3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  in 
1379,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  once  more  put  forward  his 
claims,  and  again  found  an  ally  in  Portugal ;  but,  according 
to  tlie  Continental  annalists,  the  English  proved  as  offensive 
to  (heir  companions  in  arms  as  to  their  enemies  in  the 
field  :  and  Ferdinand  made  a  peace  for  himself  at  Badajoz 
in  1382,  it  being  stipulated  that  Beatrix,  the  heiress  of 
Ferdinand,  should  marry  King  John  of  Castile,  and  thus 
secure  the  ultimate  union  of  the  crowns.  On  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  at  Lisbon  in  the  following  year  {22d  October 
13S3),  leaving  no  male  issue,  the  direc"t  6urgundian  line, 
which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  throne  since  the  days 
of  Count  Henry  (about  1112),  became  extinct.  The  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Badajoz  were  set  aside,  and  John, 
grand-master  of  the  order  of  Aviz,  Ferdinand's  illegitimate 
brother,  was  proclaimed.  This  led  to  a  war  which  lasted 
for  several  years. 

FERDINAND  L  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  (13-79-1416), 
surnamed  the  Just,  the  younger  son  of  John  I.  of  Castile 
and  Leonora  of  Aragon,  was  born  in  1379.  On  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  Henry  III  in  1406,  he  refused  the 
crown  of  Castile  which  the  nobles  had  oflfered,  but  in 
accordance  with  bis  brother's  will  undertook  the  office 
of  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  John  11. 
In  this  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  pru- 
dent administration  of  home  aifairs,  and  by  his  victories 
over  the  Moors  by  land  and  sea.  He  took  the,  title  de 
Antequera  on  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  after  a  siege  of 
five  months  (1410).  On  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
King  Martin  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  his  claims  to  the  throne, 
though  not  derived  from  the  usual  laws  of  descent",  were 
taken  np  and  keenly  pressed  by  a  jiowerful  party  in  the 
state.  The  question  of  the  succession  was  ultimately  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  nine  judges  equally  representing 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Aragon ;  and  the  result  was  his 
election  by  a  majority  (1412).  After  he  had  defeated,  at 
Balaguer,  Count  Jayme  of  Urgel,  the  last  and  most  for- 
midable of  his  rivals,  he  was  formally  crowned  at  Saragossa 
in  1414. 

From  the  year  1378  Europe  had  been  scandalized  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  papal  schism;  and  since  1410  three  rival 
popes  had  been  claiming  the  obedience  of  the  faithful.  At 
the  council  of  Constance  in  1414,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was 
a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Spaniard,  Benedict  XIIL 
(Petor  de  Luna),  who  .had  been  deposed  at  Pisa  in  1408. 
The  deposition,  of  John  XXIIL,  and  the  abdication  of 
Gregory  XIL  in  1415,  having  paved  the  way  for  peace, 
Ferdinand  consented  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  Sigis- 
Inuud  ^vith  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Castile,  and  Na- 
varre in  Perpignan  ;  and  after  long  temporizing  he  ulti- 
mately agreed,  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  church, 
to  withdraw  his  obedience  from  Luna.  He  died  in  the 
following  year  at  Ygualada  (2d  April  1416),  and  was 
8ucceed«i  by  his  eon  Alphonso  V,,  the  conqueror  of 
Napias.  "  ' 

See  Zuritn,  Analcs  de  la  Corronn  dc  Aragon,  xi.,  xii.;  Mariti.nn 
Hist.  Oen.  xix.  15 — xx.  8.  ' 

FERDINAND  II.  of  Aragon  and  Sicilv.  See  Feedi- 
WAMD  Vi  of  Castile. 


FhRDINAND  L  (dr.  1000-106.5),  surnamed  the  Groat, 
first  sovereign  of  independent  Castile,  was  the  .second  son 
of  Sancho  III.   (el  Mayor)  of  Navarre,  who  about  1026 
compelled  Bermudo  III  of  Leon,  the  last  direct  descendant 
of  Pelayo  in  the  male  line,  to  surrender  his  rights  over 
Castile,  and  also  to  give  his  sister  Sancha  in  marriage  to 
Ferdinand,  then  regent  of  that  province.     Sancho,  toward.* 
the   close   of    his   energetic   life,    divided    his    extensive 
dominions  among  his  four  sons,  Castile  being  the  portion 
allotted  to  the  secoud  (1035).     Bermudo  of  Leon,  shortly 
after  Sancho's  death,  sought  to  recover  his  lost  possessions, 
but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  attempt  at  Lantadanear 
Rio  Carrion  (1038).     Ferdinand,  now  kmg  of  Leon  as  well 
as  of  Castile,  by  a  conciliator}-  yet  firm  policy,  so^  esta- 
blished his  authority  over  his  conquered  subjects ;  and  whe» 
in  1053  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  his  brother  Garcia 
III.  of  Navarre,  the  attack  issued  in  the  death  of  the  latter 
on   the    battlefield   of   Atapuerca    near   Burgos,  and   the 
annexation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.     At  ai^ 
eariy  period  of  his  reign  Ferdinand  began  xo  difoet  his 
arms   against   the  Moors;   and  by  a  series  of  successful 
campaigns  ho  extended  the  Christian  frontier   from   the 
Douro  to  the  ilondego,  and  reduced  to  vassalage  the  emirs 
of    Toledo,    Saragossa,    and   Seville.      Even    the    Arab 
chronicles  men  tionhis  victories  from  Badajoz  in  Estremadura 
to  Albarracin  in  Aragon  (Gayangos,  Mohammedan  Dynasties 
in  Spain,  vol.   ii.).     He  had  set   out  on   an  expeditioft 
.  against  Valencia  when  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illne3& 
which  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  capital  (Leon),  where, 
after  having  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons, 
he   died   on   the    27th    of    December    1065.     Ferdinand 
appear.?  to  have   laid   claim   to   the  title  of  "emperor" 
'of  Spain- ;   and  Mariana  alleges  that  at  a  council  held  at 
Florence- in  1055  the  emperor  Henry  IIL.lodged  a  formal 
complaint   against    this   infringement   of    his    rights    of 
5,uzerainty,   that  this  complaint   was   sustained  by   Pope 
Victor  II.,    but  that  at  a  conference  afterwards  held  at 
Toulouse   a   decision  favourable  to   Ferdinand's   imperial 
rights,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  territories  which  had 
been  conquered  from  the  Moors,  was  given,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  representations  made  by  the  famous  Cid, 
Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar.     Though  this  statement  can  only  brj 
received  with  reserve,  it  is  certain  that  both  in  virtus  of 
the  ascendency  he  won   for  himself  in  Christian  Spain, 
and  also  in  virtue  of  his  very  considerable  successes  over 
the  Moors,  Ferdinand  L  is  fully  entitled  to  the  rank  which 
tradition  has  assigned  to  him  among  the  greater  Spanish 
sovereigns. 

•See  Mariana's  Uistoria  General  de  Espana,  IX.  i.-vi. 
FERDINAND  II.  (1136-1 1 88),  younger  son  of  Alphonsc 
VI  n.  (el  Emperador),  became  king  of  Leon  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1157.  The  history  of  his  reign  of  thirty- 
one  years  is  obscure.  A  dispute  that  arose  between  him 
and  some  of  his  powerful  nobles  gave  his  brother  Sancho 
III.  of  Castile  a  pretext  for  invading  his  territory  (1158)^ 
but  the  timely  submission  of  Ferdinand  averted  seriouff 
disaster.  The  death  of  Sancho  shortly  afterwards  led  to  n 
mUitary  occupation  of  Castile  by  Ferdinand,  professedly  in 
the  interests  of  his  nephew  Alphonso  III.;  and  this  occupa- 
tion lasted  till  the  marriage  of  Alphonso  to  Leonora, 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  1170. .  Meauwhile 
Ferdinand,  having  repudiated  his  wife  Doiia  Urraca,  had 
become  involved  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law  Alphonso 
I.  of  Portugal,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  ca}3ture  of 
the  latter  at  Badajoz  in  1169.  The  later  years  of  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  II.  were  distinguished  by  sundry  successes 
over  the  Moors,  especially  by  a  brilliant  victory  at  Santarem 
(cii:  1181);  and  also  by  the  incorporation  of  the  great 
military  order  of  Alcantara,  which  received  its  first  regular 
chatter  from  Pope  .Alexander.  III.  in  1177,     He  died  at 
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Bonaventc  (Leon)  in  1188,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alpbuoso  IX. 

Mariann,  Hist.  Gm.  de  EspaHa,  XI.  v.,  viii.,  xiii.,xvi.;  Gayangos, 
Klohamtncdan  Lhjnastics,  li.  522. 

FERDINAND  III.  (1200-1 252),  usually  known  as  Saint 
Ferdinand,  was  the  son  of  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  of 
Berenguela,  sister  of  Henry  I.  of  Castile.  On  the  death 
of  Henry  without  issue  in  1217,  the  just  title  of  Blanche, 
the  elder  of  the  surviving  sisters,  was  set  aside  and 
Berenguela  procured  the  proclamation  of  Ferdinand.  He 
rapidly  secured  the  homage  of  the  towns  and  the  submission 
jf  the  nobles,  especially  of  the  brothers  Alvaro  and  Fer- 
nando de  Lara.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1230  ho 
ultimately,  though  not  without  dispute,  became  king  of 
Leon  as  well  as  of  Castile,  thus  finally  uniting  the  two 
kingdoms  under  one  crown.  Following  up  the  advantage 
which  had  been  gained  fur  the  Christian  arms  by  his  father 
and  the  allied  kings  in  the  great  battle  at  Las  Navas  de 
Tolosa  in  1212,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Moorish  war.  Among  his  conquests  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Ubeda  in  1234,  of  Cordova  in  1236,  of 
Jaen  in  1245,  and  of  Seville  in  1248.  He  was  planning 
an  invasion  of  Africa  when  he  died  at  Seville  on  the  30th 
of  May  1252,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son 
Alphonso  X.  (Alonso  el  Sabio). 

Though  not  canonized  till  centuries  afterwards  (by 
Clement  X.  in  1671),  he  came  to  be  popularly  known  as  el 
Santo  from  a  very  early  period.  Distinguished  though  he 
was  for  great  military  talent,  he  was  still  more  remarkable 
for  his  religious  zeal. .  Like  his  younger  cousin  Saint  Louis 
of  France,  he  was  supremely  a  champion  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  was  not  on  the  field  of  battle  alone  that  his 
ardour  was  displayed.  His  Spanish  panegyrists  never  fail 
to  relate  how  it  was  his  wont  to  assist  in  carrying  wood  for 
burning  the  followers  of  the  Albigensian  heresy,  and  how 
aometimes  with  his  own  ^oya^^  hands  he  applied  the  torch 
to  the  pile.'  While  as  a  crusader  he  is  hardly  eclipsed  by 
Louis,  he  contrasts  very  favourably  with  him  as  a  sincere 
friend  of  learning.  He  was  the  original  founder  (1243)  of 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  which  his  son  and  successor 
did  so  much  to  foster  and  encourage.  He  it  was  also  who 
caused  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  the  Fuero 
Juzgo  (Forum  Judicum)  or  code  of  Visigothic  laws,  which 
as  collected  and  translated  at  his  instance  has  the  double 
Interest  of  being  one  of  the  oldest  extant  specimens  of 
Castilian  prose,  and  also  of  being  the  foundation  of  Las 
Siete  Pariidas,  the  code  for  Christian  Spain,  which  was 
finally  drawn  up  by  Alphonso  the  Wise. 

His  body  now  lies  in  the  Capilla  Real  of  Seville 
Cathedral,  where  it  is  exhibited  as  a  relic  on  certain  annual 
occasions  (in  May,  August,  and  November).  His  day  in 
the  Spanish  calendar  is  May  30.    . 

S<fO  Mariana,  Hist,  (fen.,  XII.  vii. — XIII.  viii;  and  compare 
Couite,  Dominadon  de  Ins  Arahcs  en  Espana,  IV.  iii.-vi. 

FERDINAND  IV.  (1285-1312),  sometimes  called 
el  Emplazado,  i.e.,  Cited  or  Summoned,  succeeded  his 
father  Sancho  IV.  on  the  throne  of  Castile  and  Leon  in 
1295.  The  yearn  of  his  minority  were  disturbed  by  a 
series  of  civil  wars  caused  by  the  pretensions  of  his  cousins 
Don  Juan  and  Don  Alonso  de  la  Cerda  to  the  crown,  by 
the  disputes  of  the  Haros,  Laras,  and  other  nobles  about 
their  privileges,  by  the  restlessness  of  the  municipalities, 
and  by  the  ambition  of  the  neighbouring  kings  of  Portugal, 
Aragon,    and    Granada.      The    queen-mother,    Maria    de 


'  Thus  CaliiiTon,  in  his  Auto  Hislarial  Alegonco  entitled  El  fianto 
Rey  Don  Fernando  (Mailrid.  1690),  introduces  Ferdinand  03  de- 
claring to  St  Dominic  his  firm  detemiinatioii  to  apply  the  cautery 
which  alono  can  cure  the  cancer  of  heresy.  He  is  ready  to  have  his 
ovm  ami  destroyed  siiould  it  fad  hiui  in  this  duty.  Compare  Mariana, 
HiatOen..  XII.  xx. 
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Molina,  on  each  new  outbreak  succeeded  in  procuring 
peace  by  diplomatic  tact  and  judicious  compromise.  Secure 
at  last  in  possession  of  his  throne,  Ferdinand  was  free  to 
pursue  the  traditional  policy  of  war  against  the  Moors ;  and 
in  carrying  it  out  he  was  aided  by  pecuniary  grants  both 
from  his  own  nobles  and  also  from  the  pope  (Clement  V.), 
as  well  as  by  the  spoils  of  the  Templars  on  the  extinction 
of  that  order  in  1310.  His  chief  exploit,  as  recorded  by  the 
historians,  both  Spanish  and  Arab,  was  the  expedition 
against  Algeciras  (1309),  which,  while  unsuccessful  in  its 
main  object,  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
cession  of  other  strongholds  (Gayangos,  ii.  348;  Conde,  IV. 
xiv).  In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  campaign  he  died  sud- 
denly at  Jaen,  September  7,  1312.  According  to  Mariana, 
he  had  on  the  8th  of  August  preceding  oondemned  to  death 
without  lawful  trial  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Carvajal. 
These  protesting  their  innocence  had  summoned  him  to 
meet  them  within  thirty  days  at  the  bar  of  God  ;  hence 
his  surname.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son  Alphonso- 
XI.    (Sec  Mariana,  XV.  i.-xi.) 

FERDINAND  V.  of  Castile,  III.  of  Naples,  II.  of  Araguiv 
and  Sicily,  surnamed  el  Catolico  (1452-151C),  the  younger 
son  of  John  It.  of  Navarre  and  Aragon  by  his  second  wife 
Juana  Henriquez  of  Castile,  was  born  at  Sos  in  Aragon  on 
the  10th  of  March  1452.  On  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Carlos  in  14C1,  he  was  recognized  by  the^Vragonese 
as  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  but  the  Cat.ilaii.s,  rendered 
indignant  by  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  with  which  (Biloshad 
been  treated,  refused  to  recognize  any  further  claimmn  thoii 
allegiance,  and  rose  in  rebellion  against  King  John.  Fer- 
dinand accompanied  his  father  in  the  canijuugiis  whicli 
followed,  and  gave  early  promise  of  distinction.  In  146G 
his  father  formally  associated  him  with  himself  in  the 
government  of  Aragon,  and  in  1458  declared  him  king  ol 
Sicily.  In  October  1469  he  was  married  at  Valladolid,  in 
circumstances  of  unusual  secrecy,  to  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry 
IV.  of  Castile,  and  heiress  to  that  throne.  On  the  death  ol 
Henry  IV.  in  1474,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  recognized 
by  the  nobles  in  the  junta  of  Segovia  as  joint-sovereigns  of 
Castile ;  but  a  powerful  party,  including  the  marquis  of 
Villena,  the  grand-master  of  Calatrava,  the  archbishop  ol 
Toledo,  and  numerous  other  notables,  as  wall  as  some  of  the 
burghs,  declared  in  favour  of  Juana  "  la  Beltraneja  "  {i.e., 
daughter  of  Beltran),  whom  Henry  had  shortly  before  his 
death  recognized  as  his  own  child,  and  by  his  will  desig- 
nated a-s  his  successor.  Juana  had  also  the  support  of 
Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal  (to  whom  she  was  betrothed  in 
1470)  and  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  The  result  was  a  civil 
war  which  continued  with  varying  fortunes  until  victory 
finally  declared  for  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  the  peace 
of  Lisbon  was  signed  in  1479.  In  the  same  year,  a  few 
months  previously,  Ferdinand  had  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  Aragon,  though  not  on  that  of  Navarre,  which 
went  to  his  sister  Leonora  de  Foix.  The  union  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  together  with  the  prosperous  termination  of 
the  civil  war,  gave  the  Catholic  sovereigns  leisure  and 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  vigorous  domestic 
policy.  On  their  accession  they  had  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  an  almost  anarchical  condition  of  affairs:  bitter 
feuds  were  raging  in  Andalucia  between  the  great  houses 
of  Cadiz  and  Medina  Sidonia;  Galicia  and  other  provinces 
were  rent  with  hostile  factions;  robbery  and  outrage  were 
paralysing  commerce  and  agriculture  throughout  the  king- 
dom. One  of  their  earliest  measures  for  restoring  the  much- 
needed  order  was  the  reorganization  and  development  (1476) 
of  the  ancient  hermandad  (brotherhood),  a  league  which  had 
been  originally  formed  by  some  of  the  cities  for  mutual 
protection  against  the  aggression  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
crown,  and  which  had  already  more  than  once,  by  means 
of  its  '_'  cortes  evf.raordinary,"  made  its  power  10  be  fell. 
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It  VTai  now  augmented  and  mobilized  as  a  body  of  military 
jK.lico  for  the  detectiou  and  repression  of  all  crimes  against 
person  or  property  committed  Qn  the  highways  or  in  the 
open  country.  For  these  ends  it  proved  very  useful ; 
and  also  for  another  purpose,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  aimed  at  in  its  constitution,  that  of  checkuig  the 
arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  The  next 
step  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  orderly  government 
was  the  institution  of  the  famous  Inquisition  as  a  tribunal 
for  the  repression  of  heresy  (and,  as  some  historian.«v  do  not 
hesitate  to  add,  for  the  extortion  of  money).  Tlie  nece.ssary 
bull  was  obtained  from  Sixtus  IV.  in  1478;  the  court  was 
instituted  at  Seville  in  1480,  where  the  first  auto  de/e  took 
place  in  the  following  year  The  arrangement  was  ex- 
tended to  Aragon  in  1483,  Torquomada  being  appointed 
first  inquisitor-general.  Among  other  measures  taken  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  the  consolidation  of  their  power 
•were  the  assumption  of  the  grand-maaterships  of  the 
three  groat  military  orders  of  knighthood,  and  the  vindica- 
tion from  papal  usurpation  of  their  ancient  rights  of  eccle- 
siastical patronage.  One  result  of  their  firm  and  on  the 
whole  wise  policy  was  that  between  the  years  1477  and 
,1482  the  revenue  of  the  country  had  been  augmented 
nearly  six-fold,  and  that  in  1481  they  were  free  to  resume 
the  long-suspended  war  against  the  Moors.  From  the 
capture  of  Alhama  to  the  fall  of  Granada  in  1492  (1st 
January),  the  Christian  arms  had  met  with  a  series  of  un- 
interrupted successes  which  resulted  in  the  final  extinction 
of  the  Mahometan  power  in  Spain, — the  Moors,  however, 
being  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  certain  stipulated  privi- 
ieges,  that  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  being  one. 
Jn  March  1 492  the  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  was 
signed  at  Granada,  and  it  was  on  the  3d  of  August  in  the 
same  year  that  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos  in  Andalucia, 
landing  on  the  island  of  San  Salvador  on  the  12th  of 
October.  In  1493  Ferdinand  began  to  look  abroad  and 
take  a  practical  interest  in  European  afTairs.  By  the  treaty 
of  Senlis  he  scoured  from  Charles  VIU.  the  restoration  of 
RoussiUon  (now  the  department  of  Pyri^nees  Orientales)  and 
of  Cerdagne  (now  part  of  Catalonia),  which  had  been  mort- 
gaged by  John  11  of  Aragon  to  Louis  XI.  In  1494 
Charles  VIII.  having  undertaken  his  great  Italian  expedi- 
tion. Ferdinand  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
the  pope,  and  the  states  of  Milan  and  Venice,  and  thus 
gamed  a  footing  in  Italy  for  the  Spanish  troops  which, 
under  Oonsalvo  de  Cordova,  succeeded  in  expelling  Charles, 
from  Naples  in  1496  By  the  peace  of  1498,  however,  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  was  left  io  possession  of  Frederick. 
In  1499  the  liberty  of  worship  which  had  been  guaranteed 
to  the  Moors  of  Granada  was  treacherously  withdrawn  ; 
serious  risings  in  the  Alpujairas  (Sierra  Nevada)  were  the 
nKinsequence  (1501) ;  a  decree  was  issued  in  1502  offering 
to  the  conquered  insurrectionists  the  alternatives  of  baptism 
or  exile ;  and,  the  latter  being  usually  chosen,  Spain  had 
to  suffer  a  second  time  the  loss  of  many  of  her  most  useful 
*ubJ6ctB.  The  Neapolitan  war  again  broke  out  in  1500, 
and  an  alliance  was  formed  between  P'erdinand  and  Louis 
XII.  on  the  basis  of  a  partition  of  their  conquests.  This 
pact  was  broken  by  Ferdinand,  who  by  the  battles-  of 
Cerignola  and  Garigliano  became  sovereign  of  Naples 
(Ferdinand  III)  in"l504  The  de.ath  of  Isabella  took 
place  on  November  23d  of  the  same  year;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will  Ferdinand  immediately  caused  his 
daughter  Juana  to  be  proclaimed  queen  and  himself 
regent.  Philip  archduke  of  Austria,  the  husband  of 
Juana,  having  disputed  the  rights  of  his  father-in-law  and 
threatened  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  latter  in  disgust,  with  the 
view  of  Qgaiu  separating  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Louis  XII.,  married  Gcr- 
aiainfe  dc  Foix,  the  niece  of  Louis  (ISOf)))  and  shortly  after 


wards  resigned  the  regency  of  Castile,  On  the  death  of  Philip 
in  1506  he  resumed  the  aJniinistiatiun,  though  not  with- 
out opposition,  and  retained  it  till  liis  death.  In  1508  he 
joined  the  league  of  Cambray  for  the  partition  of  Venice,  and 
thus  without  any  trouble  became  master  of  five  important 
Neapolitan  cities.  In  the  following  year  (1509)  the 
African  expedition  of  Cardinal  Ximeuez  was  undertaken, 
which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Oran.  In  1511  Fer- 
dinand joined  Venice  and  Pope  Julius  II  ma  "holy  league" 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy.  This  gave  a 
pretext  for  invading  Navarre,  which  had  entered  into 
alliance  with  France,  and  been  laid  under  papal  interdict 
in  consequence.  Aided  by  his  sonin-law  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  sent  a  squadron  under  the  marquis  of  Dorset 
to  co-operate  in  the  descent  on  (juienne,  Ferdinand 
became  master  of  Navarre  in  1513  ;  and  on  the  15th  of 
June  1515,  by  a  solemn  act  in  cortes  held  nt  Burgos,  he 
incorporated  it  with  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  He  died  at 
Madrigalejo  (Estremadnra)  early  in  the  following  year,  23d 
January  1516.  It  is  said  that  his  death  was  accelerated 
by  a  potion  which  in  his  desire  for  posterity  he  had  taken 
in  order  to  reinvigorate  bis  exhausted  constitution.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  more 
generally  known  by  his  European  title  as  the  emperor 
Charles  V. 

Though  by  no  means  a  great  general,  Ferdinand  possessed 
undoubted  military  capacity;  though  not  a  great  statesman, 
he  had  abundant  political  skill.  The  largeness  of  his 
ambition  was  somewhat  incongruously  associated  with  O: 
narrowness  of  view  which  showed  itself  very  unfortunately 
for  Spain  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Moors  and  Jews,  and  with  a  smallness  of  nature 
which  suffered  him  to  treat  with  neglect  his  most  faithful 
servants  and  greatest  benefactors,  such  as  Columbus, 
Navarro,  and  Ximenez  himself.  Vet  his  name  is  inseparably 
asi?ociated  with  the  most  splendid  of  all  periods  in  the 
annals  of  Spain.  It  was  under  his  guidance  that  the  king- 
dom was  consolidated  and  grew  into  its  position  of  highest 
prosperity  and  greatest  influence  as  a  European  power. 
And  this  must  be  admitted  even  when  it  is  remembered 
that  few  sovereigns  have  been  associated  with  such  consorts 
as  Isabella  was,  or  surrounded  by  a  band  of  men  so  distin- 
guished as  were  Mendoza,  Talavera,  Ximenez,  Gonsalvo  do 
Cordova,  and  Pedro  Navarro. 

Soft    Znrita,    AnaUs,    torn     v     and    vi  ;    Mnri.ana,    Htst.    Orn. 
xxiii.-x.xx  ;  and  Prest-ott's  brilliant  HisloryoJ  Oie  Reign  of  Ferdinand 
aiid  Isabella. 

FERDINAND  VL  (1713-1759),  king  of  Spain,  some- 
times called  the  Sage,  the  younger  son  of  Philip  V.  and 
Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  born  at  Madrid,  September  23, 
1713.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Louis  in  1725,  Fer- 
dinand was  proclaimed  prince  of  the  Asturias;  and  in  1729 
he  was  betrothed  to  Barbara.daughterof  John  V.  of  Portugal. 
He  succeeded  his  father  on  July  9,  1746,  Since  1739  Spain 
had  been  involved  in  protracted  war,  fir.st  with  England  in 
consequence  of  disputes  relative  to  British  interests  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  afterwards,  since  1740,  with  Austria  on 
the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa  It  was  Ferdinand's  first 
endeavour  on  coming  to  the  throne  to  secure  peace  for  his^ 
exhausted  country,  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  govern- 
ment was  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops 
from  Italy  (August  1746).  Soon  afterwards  negotiations 
were  ojienod  for  peace  with  England ;  aud  these,  though 
frequently  interrupted,  ultimately  resulted  in  the  treaty  of 
Aix-laChapelle,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession,  thus  restoring  peace  to  Europe  (0<itol)er  1748). 
Weak  in  health  and  despondent  in  temperament,  Ferdinand 
had  no  inclination  thenceforward  to  talie  an  active  part  ip 
European  affairvand  the  raanagemetlt  of  tlie  pnllic  busL- 
ncs';  he  abandoned  almost  entirely  to  his  ministers  Ensenada, 
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Carvajal,  and  Wall.  These,  however,  aUvays  found  it 
necessary  to  take  into  their  counsels  the  queen,  to  whom 
Ferdinand  was  much  attached,  the  royal  confessor  Rabago, 
and  the  singer  Fariuelli,  whose  musical  powers  had  given 
him  extraordinary  influence.  During  this  reign  tlio 
condition  of  Spanish  finance  was  much  improved  ;  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts  were  encouraged ;  by  a  con- 
cordat with  Pope  Benedict  XIV'.,  in  1753,  many  abuses  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage  were  reformed;  nor  were  the  affairs 
of  the  army  and  navy  neglected.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  in  1756,  Spain  steadfastly  maintained  a 
strict  neutrality,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  cfl'oits  both 
of  France  and  of  England  to  secure  her  intervention,  tho 
former  ofTcring  Minorca  and  the  latter  Gibraltar  as  the 
price  of'her  assistance.  On  the  death  of  his  consort  in  1758, 
Ferdinand  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy,  which  issued  in 
a  confirmed  insanity,  under  which  he  died  at  ViUaviciosa  on 
tho  10th  of  August  1759.  Leaving  no  issue,  he  was  sue 
ceeded,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  his 
half-brother  Charles  II L  Though  he  was  in  no  souse  an 
able  sovereign,  and  was  remarkable  for  nothing  unless  for  a 
pacific  and  kindly  disposition,  his  reign  was  an  exceptionally 
prosperous  one  for  Spain,  and  critics  generally  concur  in 
the  observation  of  Coxe  that,  "since  the  elevation  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  no  period  occurs 
In  which  the  interests  and  independence  of  the  kingdom 
wero  so  well  and  eo  consistently  supported  as  during  tho 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VI." 

See  Coxe,  Mcnwirs  of  Ike  Kintjs  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
chaps.  4S-58.  '  ,---•  «.«r 

FERDINAND  VII.  (17*1-1833),  king  of  Spain,  the 
eldest  son  of  Charles  IV  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  was 
born  at  San  Ildefonso,  October  14,  17S4,  and  became  prince 
of  the  Asturias  ou  the  accession  of  his  father  in  1788.  The 
year  of  his  birth  had  also  been  the  year  of  Godoy's  arrival 
at  court  (see  Alcudia)  ;  and  the  sinister  influences  of  the 
royal  favourite  soon  began  to  manifest  themselves  there. 
Ferdinand  from  a  very  early  age  learned  to  dislike  Godoy, 
and  he  found  many  to  sympathize  with  hiin  in  his  not  un- 
natural averjioh.  In  1802  he  was  married  to  Maria 
Antonietta,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  she,  along 
with  his  former  tutor  Escoiquiz,  the  dukes  of  San  Carlus, 
•del  Infaiitado,  and  others,  fostered  in  hira  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  the  ascendency  of  "the  Prince  of  the  Peace." 
I'ioon  after  her  death  in  1800  (attributed  by  him,  though 
without  sufficient  evidence,  to  foul  play),  and  the  forcible 
removal  of  Escoiquiz,  the  court  became  openly  divided  into 
two  hostile  factions  ;  but  though  Godoy  had  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  king  and  queen,  Ferdinand  had  the  almost 
undivided  sympathies  of  the  people.  On  the  30th  of 
October  1807,  he  was  suddenly  laid  under  arrest  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  against  the  crown  and  life  of  his  father  ;  but 
oo  documentary  evidence  against  him  could  be  produced, 
€xcept  a  draft  memorial,  apparently  intended  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  king,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Godoy  was  bitterly 
complained  of,  and  a  letter  to  Nupolcon  appealing  for  pro- 
tection, and  expressing  a  desire  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial 
connexion  with  the  Bonaparte  family.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  French  ambassador  had  been  cognisant  of  these  in- 
trigues, the  matter  was  hushed  up  and  Ferdinand  pardoned  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  rapid  moveraent'of  events,  political  and 
military,  had  begun  to  make  Godoy's  position  an  extremely 
|>recarioii3  ono.  Ostensibly  following  out  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  at  Fontainebleau  of  October  27,  1807,  Napoleon 
had  not  only  invaded  Portugal,  but  had  also  begun  to  pour 
troops  into  Spain  (December  1807).  The  Spanish  people 
were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  restivenesi,  and,  dreading 
an  outbreak,  Godoy  had  advised  the  withdrawal  of  tho 
king  and  queen  to  Seville  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
ncccsiitv  for  a  further  flight  to  Mexico.     But  before  this 


project  could  be  carried  out  the  revolutionary  rising  at 
Araiijuez  had  taken  place  (March  17-18,  1808),  which  re- 
sulted in  the  forced  abdication  of  Charles,  the  final  over- 
throw of  Godoy,  and  the  enthusiastic  proclamation  of 
Ferdinand  as  king  (19th  March).  This  last  proceeding  had 
been  no  part  of  Napoleon's  plan ;  and  Madrid  was  occupied 
four  days  afterwards  by  the  French  troops  under  Murat. 
By  the  representations  of  the  latter,  both  Charles  and 
Ferdinand  were  induced  to  seek  a  personal  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  Bayoune,  and  submit  to  his  arbitration  their 
rival  claims.  The  result  was  the  treaty  of  Bayonne 
between  Charles  and  Napoleon  (5th  May  1808),  by  which 
the  former  finally  renounced  tho  Spanish  throne.  Next 
day  Ferdinand  also  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  claims ; 
it  was  declared  that  tho  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign  in 
Spain  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  pro- 
claimed king.  Ferdinand  was  now  interned  at  Valency 
(Indre),  where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
war  of  independence,  receiving  from  Napolet".  an  annual 
allowance  of  000,000  francs.  The  letters  he  wrote  to 
Napoleon  from  his  captivity  were  certainly  far  from  indi- 
cating patriotism :  most  people  wiU  doubt  whether  they  were 
consistent  with  any  self-respect.  He  had  nothing  but  com- 
pliments to  offer  on  the  accession  of  Joseph;  he  assured  his 
master  of  his  ardent  prayers  for  his  prosperity,  and  of  his 
mast  respectful  and  absolute  attachment  to  his  august 
person;  he  wrote  to  public  men  to  say,  "  My  highest  desire 
is  to  prove  myself  to  be  the  emperor's  adopted  son,  by 
my  entire  submission  and  obedience  to  his  wishes  end 
desires." 

The  decisive  victory  of  Wellington  at  Vittoria  (2Ist  June 
1813),  followed  up  by  the  invasion  of  France,  induced 
Napoleon  to  treat  with  his  captive  on  terms  more  nearly 
approaching  those  of  equality  (November  1813),  and  ulti- 
mately the  title  of  Ferdinand  and  his  dynasty  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  was  recognized  on  his  agreeing  to  sign  a  convention 
in  which  it  was  undertaken  on  his  part  to  expel  the  English 
from  the  Peninsula,  to  pardon  all  those  who  had  given  their 
obedience  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  to  restore  the  harmoni 
ous  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  these  had  subsisted 
prior  to  1792.  On  his  return  to  Spain  in  March  1814,  the 
cortes  declined  to  recognize  him  until  he  should  have  sworn 
to  tho  constitution  which  had  been  promulgated  at  Cadiz  in 
1812  ;  but,  listening  to  the  counsels  of  the  "servile  "  party, 
he  first  evaded  and  afterwards  rejected  this  demand.  On 
the  4th  of  May  he,  by  the  decree  of  Valencia,  annulled  the 
constitution  of  1812  and  all  enactments  made  by  the  cortes 
in  his  absence  ;  on  the  30th  of  the  same  mouth  he  issued 
his  decree  of  proscription  and  perpetual  exile  against  the 
afraiicesados  or  those  who  had  given  obedience  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte  ;  on  the  21st  of  July  he  re-established  the  In- 
quisition, with  all  the  powers  it  had  possessed  under 
Torquemada,  and  began  a  hot  crusade  against  "liberalism" 
or  "constitutionalism,"  in  which  no  weapon  of  confiscation, 
or  imprisonment,  or  banishment,  or  execution,  which 
despotism  could  wield  was  left  unemployed.  This  pcdicy 
of  the  absolutist  "  camarilla  "  was  for  some  time  interrupted 
by  a  revolutionary  party  headed  by  Quiroga  and  Riego  at 
Cabezas  de  San  Juan  near  Cadiz,  which,  on  the  1st  of  January 
1820,  caused  the  constitution  of  1812  to  be  again  pro- 
claimed. The  insurrection  gaining  daily  in  strength,  the 
king  was  compelled  to  make  concession  after  concession, 
until  at  length  on  the  Olh  of  March  he  Solemnly  professed 
his  entire  acceptance  of  the  popular  conatltutioo,  abolished 
the  Inquisition,  banished  the  Jesuits,  and  restored  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  The  cortes  reassembled,  and  the  citizens 
who  had  been  banished  reappeared.  But  very  soon  the  king 
began  to  show  how  insincere  his  submission  had  been. 
Sometimes  secretly,  sometimes  openly,  he  did  all  in  hia 
power  tfi  encourage  the  or>x'"sition,  until  at  list,  in  July 
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1822,  the  royal  guard  broke  out  into  open  revolt  with  cries 
for  "  the  absolute  king."  For  tlie  time  tlicy  were  rciiressod 
by  the  constitutionalists;  but' meanwhile  the  stale  of  the 
Pciuiisula  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  at  the  congress  of  Verona  (August  25  to  December 
14,  1S22)  it  was  agreed  to  scii.l  a  French  army  into  Spain, 
"to  dclivur  Ferdinand  from  shivery."  Madrid  was  entered 
on  May  23,  I.S23,  the  cortes  withdrew  to  Seville,  where 
Ferdinand  was  declared  incapable  of  governing,  and  a 
regency  was  ap|>ointed  (11th  June).  Driven  by  the  in- 
vaders to  Cadiz,  and  there  compelled  to  surrender,  the  cortes 
yielded  up  their  authority  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand, 
who  in  his  turn  promised  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  revolutionary  proceedings.  This 
[iromise  he  broke  the  very  next  day,  annulling  every  act  of 
ills  government  since  7th  March  1S20.  Another  period  of 
proscriptions,  banishments,  and  fusillades  now  set  iu. 
I'^naclments  of  the  most  tyrannical  description  were  un- 
scrupulously  made  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  stamjiing 
out  the  last  spark  of  constitutionalism.'  Nnoibers  were 
put  to  death  for  the  most  trivial  offences,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  some  20,000  families  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  country.  Louis  XVIII.  ofTered  counsels  of 
moderation  ;  he  reminded  Ferdinand  that  "  Christian 
princes  ought  not  to  rule  by  means  of  proscriptions,"  and 
that  "  a  blind  despotism,  far  from  consolidating  the  power  of 
sovereigns,  weakens  it ; "  but  his  remonstrances  were  in  vain. 
His  successor  Charles  X.  used  similar  language  ;  but  Fer- 
dir^and's  reply  was  that  he  was  not  able  to  control  the 
reactionary  party  which  had  restored  him  to  power.  Dur- 
ing the  later  years  of  his  life  he  took  little  or  no  interest 
in  public  afTairs ;  and  the  absolutists  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  succession.  A  Echeme  was 
matured  for  inducing  the  king  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Don  Carlos  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Lis  third  wife 
Maria  Amalia  of  Saxony  in  May  1829  without  issue,  Fer- 
dinand filled  the  "  apostolicals  "  with  consternation  and  the 
liberals  with  new  hope  by  contracting  a  fourth  marriage 
with  Maria  Cristina  of  Naples  (December  1829).  In 
March  1830  the  king  decreed  the  abrogation  of  the  Salic 
law, — a  measure  which  excited  the  Carlists  first  to  intrigue 
and  afterwards  to  open  insurrection  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  in  October.  In  1832  Ferdinand  was  seized  with 
a  threatening  illness,  and  wavered  from  liis  formerly  e.^t- 
pressed  will  with  regard  to  the  succession  ;  but  ultimately, 
in  June  1833,  his  daughter  (Isabella  II.)  was  declared  his 
successor,  Cristina  was  nominated  as  regent,  and  Don  Carlos 
with  many  of  his  followers  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
The  death  of  Ferdinand  at  Madrid,  September  29,  1833, 
was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  long  and  bloody  civil 
war. 

Ferdinand's  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  mendacity,  incapacity 
^p  understand  even  the  idea  of  patriotism,  have  sometimes 
i^ggested  a  comparison  with  Charles  I.  of  England.  But 
jsuch  a  comparison  is  unjust  to  Charles.  Ferdinand  was  a 
Spanish  Bourbon,  and  in  him  tlie  characteristic  qualities  of 
that  house  reached  their  final  perfection — "  imbecility, 
dissoluteness,  ferocity,  mutual  hate,  intellect  never  reach- 
ing higher  than  cunning,  with  a  religion  that  was  the 
fetichism  of  a  savage  rather  than  the  creed  of  a  rational 
being."  ^  His  reign  was  a  disastrous  one  for  Spain.  It.'s 
results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — loss  of  her  American 
possessions — New  Granada,  New  Spain  (Mexico),  Kio  de  la 
Plata,  Chili,  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  and  Peru ;  hopeless 
financial  embarrassment ;  thousands  of  her  best  citizens  put 

'  "Ehus  Ike  d«creo  abolisliins  popular  election  of  the  ayuntnmientoa 
llTtlv  October  1824)  was  expressly  made  "con  el  fin  de  que  desopare^ca 
parasiempre  del  suelo  Espauol  hasta  la  mas  remota  idea  de  ^uo  la 
spberania  reside  en  otro  quo  en  rai  real  persona." 

'  Crowe.  History  of  France,  iv.  151. 


to  death  for  poiitlcal  opinions  ;  myuads  banished  ;  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  slain  in  unnecessary  wars. 

FERDINAND  I.  and  II.,srand-dukcs  of  Tuscany,  gee 
Medici. 

FERDINAND  III.  (17C9-1S24),  giand<lukc  of  Tus- 
cany,  and  archduke  of  Austria,  second  son  of  the  eujiicror 
Leopold  II.,  was  bora  on  the  Gth  May  17(19.  Qn  Iiis 
father  becoming  emperor  in  1790,  he  succeeded  liim 
as  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  Ferdinand  was  the  first 
sovereign  to  enter  into  dii>lomatic  relations  with  the 
French  republic ;  and  although  afterwards  compelled  by 
England  and  Russia  to  join  the  coalition  against  France, 
he  concluded  peace  with  that  power  in  1795,  and  by 
observing  a  strict  neutrality  saved  liis  dominions  from 
invasion  by  Napoleon  (ill  1799,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  vacate  his  throne,  and  a  [irovisional  republican 
government  was  established  at  Florence.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  French  arms  suffered  severe  reverses  in  Italy, 
and  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  territories,  but  iu  1801 
Tuscany  was  converted  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  and 
he  was  again  compelled  to  return  to  Vienna,  In  lieu  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Tuscany,  he  obtained  in  1802  the  elec- 
torship of  Salzburg,  which  he  exchanged  in  1805  for  that  of 
Wiirzburg.  In  1806  he  was  admitted  as  grandduke  of 
Wiirzliurg  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  He  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  Tuscany  after  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  in  1814,  but  had  again  to  vacate  it  lor  a  short 
time  in  1815,  when  Murat  proclaimed  war  against  Austria. 
The  final  overthrow  of  the  French  supremacy  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  secured  him,  however,  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  kingdom  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  mild  and  righteous  rule  of  Ferdinand,  his  solicitude  fpj 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  his  enlightened  patronage  of  art 
and  science,  his  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  hi? 
sympathy  with  freedom  render  him  an  honourable  and 
striking  exception  to  the  generality  of  Italian  princes.  He 
died  on  the  18th  of  June  1824. 

FERDINAND  (1721-1792),  duke  of  Brunswick,  a 
famous  Prussian  general,  the  fourth  son  of  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand Albert  of  Brunswick,  was  born  at  Brunswick,  lltb 
January  1721.  He  was  educated  for  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  having  entered  the  Prussian  service,  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  the  first  and  second  Silesian  wars. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  division,  and  he  greatly  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Prague  in  1757.  He  shortly  afterward.s 
received  from  George  II.  of  England  the  supreme  command 
of  the  allied  forces,  and  for  five  years,  by  his  energy, 
rapidity  of  movement,  and  masterly  strategy,  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  the  fewness  of  his  troops  and  their  very 
mixed  and  heterogeneous  composition,  in  holding  at  bay 
both  the  large  imperial  army  aud  several  French  armies 
much  better  organized  and  officered  tiian  Lis  own.  On  tho 
1st  of  August  1759  hegainedabrilliant  victory  over  Marshal 
Contades  at  Minden.  In  1766  an  estrangement  occurred 
between  Ferdinand  and  Frederick  the  Great,  in  consequence 
of  which  Le  retired  from  tLe  military  profession,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  Lis  life  at  his  castle  cf  Veschelde,  where 
he  occupied  himself  in  building  and  other  improvements, 
and  became  a  patron  of  learning  and  art,  and  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  poor.     He  died  3d  July  1792. 

See  Knesebeck,  Ferdinand  Ihrzog  von  Uraunschuicig  und  liiiif- 
burg,  wOhrcnddcs  Sicbcnjdhrigeii Kriegs,  2  vnk.,  Hanover.  1857-5S  ; 
Von  Wettphalen,  Gcschichtc  dcr  Fcldzdgi  dcs  Jfcnags  Fcidinnnds 
vonBravnschiccig-Liincburg,  5  vols.,  Berlin,  1850-72;  and  Ciorlylu's 
History  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

FERENTINO,  the  ancient  i^ewifwam,  a  town  of  central 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  is  situated  on  the  Neapolitan 
railway  about  45  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Itlies  on  thoside  o.f 
a  hill  rising  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Lutina.     U 
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(Wiwcsscs  mineral  springs,  a  catlicaral,  and  sonic  interesting 
rcBiains  I'f  the  ancient  Kercntinum.  These  consist  cliiefiy 
■jf  the  'lid  walls  built  somewhat  in  the  cyclo[ican  style, 
a  kinrl  of  citadel  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  which  the 
cathedral  now  stands,  and  various  other  portions  of  old 
Roman  buildings  containing  numerous  inscriptions.  The 
ancient  I'crcntinum  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Volsci,  but 
5iion  after  the  dufcat  of  that  people  by  the  Romans  in  413 
J!  c.  it  was  made  over  with  the  adjoining  territory  to  the 
llcrnici.  It  was  taken  by  the  Uomans  in  3GI  e  c,  but  so 
leniently  dcilt  with  that,  when  the  Hernici  rebelled  for  the 
third  and  last  time,  Ferentinum  was  one  of  the  three 
llernician  cities  that  refused  to  join  the  revolt.  In  con- 
•ideratioii  of  this  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  laws,  which  they  lavforrcd  to  the  Roman  code  ; 
biit  after  the  sc'cial  war  Ihey  accci'tcd  the  franchise.  The 
jiopulaiiiin  in  1S71  «as  S3C0. 

FEHKNTO,  the  remains  of  a  city  of  Etruria  whose 
ancient  name  was  Ftrmiinnm.  They  arc  situated  on  the 
northern  sloi>e  of  the  Ciniinian  hills,  about  0  miles  from 
\'itcrbo,  and  tliesainc  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
Tlic  ancient  city  was  tlic  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Otho, , 
and  possessed  a  very  old  and  splendid  temple  of  Fortune. 
In  the  11th  century  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Viterbo,  and  it  is  now  uninhabited.  Various  por 
tions  of  its  walls  and  gates  are  still  extant,  but  the  prin- 
cipal building  of  which  the  remains  still  exist  is  a  theatre 
of  very  peculiar  construction. 

FERGII.AN.A,  now  a  jirovince  of  Russian  Turkestan,  is 
the  valley  containing  the  bead  waters  of  the  Sir  Darya  or 
•laxartes  (one  of  the  two  great  feeders  of  Lake  Aral),  and 
lies  among  the  western  ranges  of  the  Tliian  Shan  mountains, 
which  inclose  it  on  every  side  except  at  its  west  extremity, 
where  the  rivor  enmrges,  passing  Klmjcnd,  into  the  plains  of 
western  Turkestan.  It  is  of  oval  fui  iii,  and  extends  appro.'?!- 
mitel^  from  70'  to  T-l'  E.  long ,  and  from  a  little  below 
40'  to  42°  N.  l.vt ,  having  on  the  N.  the  mountains  which 
separate  it  froni  the  valleys  of  the  Chirchik  and  the  Tabs, 
nnd  on  the  S.  the  comparatively  unbroken  chain  which 
•livides  it  fruni  the  mountain  state  of  Karategin,  and  further 
«Kist  from  the  long  highland  strath  or  steppe  of  the  Alai. 

There  is  only  one  road  into  Ferghana  practicable  for 
iWheeled  vehicles,  viz.,  that  from  Khojend.  The  road  from 
B'.ikliura  to  Kashgar  enters  the  valley  at  the  same  place,  and 
pissing  along  its  entire  lengtli  cros'.e'i  the  southern  border 
r.inge  by  the  Terek  pass  This  road,  which  passes  through 
tlie chief  towns  of  tlie  province,  wjs  before  our  era  perhaps 
the  must  important  route  of  the  active  trade  between  China 
and  the  West,  and  has  ever  since  been  iruch  frequented  for 
{i^iicnl  purpuses.  The  direct  road  from  Bokhara  to  KuUlja 
iilso  runs  througli  Ferghana,  but  the  longer  and  easier  route 
by  Tashkend  is  usually  preferred.  Roads  to  RadakLsh'm 
(md  the  swuth  cross  the  Alai  range  by  passes  12,000  to 
1  1,000  fMl  high. 

Th;  Sir  Darya  rises  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  valley, 
|/ut  only  t,ikes  that  name  after  joining  the  Naryii,  a  much 
longer  and  more  considerable  stream,  having  first  given  off 
I'^veral  large  canals  for  irrigation  Its  affluents  from  the 
tiorthare  few  anduniniportant;  about  one-third  of  the  valley 
lies  to  the  noith  of  the  Sir,  where,  except  in  the  rich  districts 
round  and  to  the  eastof  N amangliAn.tho  land  is  usually  poor, 
hilly,  and  ill-watered.  On  the  south,  however,  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  a  rich  belt  of  cultivation  10  to  27  miles  wide 
extends  with  few  interruptions  for  about  100  miles.  For 
luxuriant  beauty  this  region  is  unequalled  in  Central  Asia, 
and  its  wealth,  being  the  combined  result  of  climate,  soil, 
and  abundant  water,  might  be  developed  indefinitely.  The 
basks  of  th?  Sir  (like  those  of  the  Naryn)  are  almost  every- 
where sandy  and  sterile,  for  its  waters  are  scarcely  used  for 
irrigiitian  except  near  its  source,  and  countless  streams  (low- 


ing from  tbe  sonthem  mountains  arc  absorbed  by  irrigation 
before  reaching  it.  These  mountains  fall  gradually  towards 
the  valley  (whose  greatest  width  is  about  C5  miles)  in  a 
succession  of  minor  parallel  ranges,  inclosing  terraces  or 
valleys,  each  usually  with  its  \illagc,  and  cultivated  up  to 
over  4000  feet.  These  valleys  are  of  easy  slope ;  the  trans- 
verse valleys  through  which  the  streams  force  their  way  to  the 
plain  are  shorter,  steeper,  and  less  capable  of  cultivation. 
Kith  alpine  pastures  occur  at  the  lieads  of  the  valleys; 
thi'  barien  tracts  in  the  plain  are  used  for  winter  grazing. 

Aijfkuhur(^  I'roiture,  <{•<•. — All  the  products  of  the  valley 
(which  is  1200  to  1500  feet  above  sea-level)  are  cultivated 
up  to  3000  or  4000  feet.  Grapes,  indeed,  ripen  at  5800 
feet,  and  barley  at  8500.  Produce  is  classed  for  taxation 
under  three  heads — field  produce,  garden  produce,  and  fruit- 
trees.  Among  the  first  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulses, 
maize,  liorghuni,  and  millet ;  among  the  second,  melons, 
water  melons,  pumpkins,  pease  and  beans,  onions,  garlic, 
carrots,  red-pepper,  madder  and  other  dye  plants,  cotton, 
toba:co,  flax,  and  oil-secd.«.  Among  the  fruits  are  excellent 
grapes,  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  alrnonds,  mulberries, 
figs,  and  pomegranates.  , 

Climale. — The  cliLjQte  generally  is  healthier  nnd  more 
equable  than  that  of  Russian  Turkestan.  The  winters  are 
milder,  and  in  summer,  though  the  hc^t  is  oppressive,  the 
nights  are  cool.  Little  rain  falls  except  in  the  mountains. 
The  sky  is  sometimes  darkened  by  a  dry  nii.st  of  fine  dust, 
to  which,  in  great  measure,  Richthofen  attributes  in  other 
part;^  of  Asia  the  formation  of  vast  deposits  of  hicss  (sec 
Vol.  V.  p.  032). 

Towns. — The  j.incipal  towns,  which  iicarly  all  lie  in 
the  fertile  belt  above  desciibed,  are — Khokand,  the  late 
capital  of  the  khanate,  with  a  population  of  50,000  to 
70,000;  Namangli.'in,  the  only  important  [dace  noitb  of 
the  Sir  Darya,  20,000 ;  Andij.ln,  the  capital  in  B.iber's  time, 
20,000  ;  and  Marghil.An,  the  chief  scat  of  the  silk  mnnufac- 
ture,  30,000.  Usli,  with  Usgand,  Gulslia,  and  other  smaller 
places  in  the  bill  district  to  the  south-cnst,  is  frequented 
by  the  Kirghiz,  who  cultivate  their  barley  and  wheat  in 
the  neighbourhood.  U.'^gand  ajipcars,  from  its  architec- 
tural remains  of  llio  12lh  century,  to  have  been  a  place  of 
consider.ibic  extent  Kassan,  in  the  north,  is  a  very 
ancient  Tajik  town. 

Popiilaliim. — The  population  of  Ferghana,  which  for 
Central  Asia  is  a  thickly-peopled  region,  is  about  900,000, 
of  wliicii  perhaps  two-thirds  are  settled  and  the  remainder 
nomad.  The  settled  population  consists  chiefly  of  Tajiks  and 
Uzbegs  ;  the  former,  the  early  Aryan  inhabitants,  are  found 
in  greatest  purity  in  the  lower  mountain  valleys;  those 
in  the  chief  towns  and  central  districts^  who  are  known  as 
Sarts,  shoiv  a  large  infuaion  of  Uzbeg  and  other  Turki 
blood  The  Uzbegs,  who  predominate  in  numbers,  are 
here  much  more  modified  by  the  Tajik  clement  than  they 
are  in  Rokhara.  Being  the  dominant  race,  their  name  is 
assumed  by  the  various  other  Turk  and  Tatar  elements, 
which  in  successive  waves  have  swept  over  or  occu|<icd 
this  region  for  more  than  200li  years.'  There  are  also 
settlements  of  Kashgaris,  who  have  (led  from  Chinoso 
oppression.  The  nomads  arc  mainly  Kipchaks  and  Kara 
Kirghiz  or  Buruts;  the  former,  the  braver  nnd  more  capable 
race,  is  indeed  only  half  nomadic,  occupying  chiefly  the 
northern  and  eastern  districts  oi'  the  v.dlcy.  The  others 
have  their  summer  quarters  in  the  surrounding  mountains 
and  high  plateaus,  chiefly  in  the  Alai  and  Pamir,  and  winter 
in  the  valley,  where  iiiey  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  cultivating 
patches  of  barley,  wheat,  and  lucerne,  thus  b.ecomiiig  amen- 
able to  taxation  and  control.  They  arc  poorer  than  the 
settled  population,  who  arc  usually  well-to-do.  The  towns- 
people especi.iljy  arc  fond  of  good  living  and  sociable,  and 
bcins,  like  the  Sarts  cverywihcrc,  keen  trader.^,  drive  good 
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bargsiiis  witli  the  simpler  nomads.  They  are  Sunni 
Maliometana;  their  Linguage  the  classic  Chaghatai  Turkish, 
slightly  iiidueiiced,  M.  VamLbry  says,  by  the  liarsher  dialect 
of  the  tribes  to  the  north-east. 

History. — Ferghana  was  not  protected  by  its  mountain 
barriers  from  the  vicissitudes  which  befell  its  neighbours. 
Overrun  by  the  Arabs  in  719,  and  subject  to  the  Samanides 
In  the  9th  and  lOtli  centuries,  it  formed  part,  success- 
ively, of  the  conquests  of  the  Kara  Kitai,  of  Jcnghiz  Khan, 
and  of  Timur,  whoso  descendant  Babor  was  e.^pelled  in 
1613  by  the  Uebegs.  After  a  long  period  of  disintegration 
the  khanate  was  roconsolidated  about  1770  by  Narbuta 
Bal,  a  reputed  descendant  of  Baber,  and  until  Mib'i, 
when  the  last  series  of  Russian  aggressions  began,  the 
dominions  of  his  successors,  the  khans  of  Khokand, 
extended  far  beyond  the  valley  of  Ferghana  to  the  north 
and  north-west.  Their  influence,  everywhere  considerable, 
was  most  actively  exerted  in  Kashgar,  probably  from  com- 
mercial reasons,  the  Chinese  allowing  them  to  maintain 
agents  there  to  supervise  the  Khokandi  traders  and  collect 
dues.  The  encroachments  of  Russia  were  made  easier  by 
the  continual  jealousy  between  Khokand  and  Bokhara,  and 
by  dissensions  between  the  nomad,  and  settled  populations. 
The  late  ruler,  Khudayar  Khan,  though  more  than  once 
driven  out  by  his  oppressed  subjects,  always  kept  on  good 
terms  with  the  advancing  RussIbjUs,  who  in  1874  sent  a 
mission  to  Khokand.  They  found  Khudayar  setting  out 
to  suppress  a  Kirghiz  rising,  and,  as  the  disturbances  in- 
creased, persuaded  him  to  retire- with  them  and  to  place  his 
country  at  the  disposal  of  the  czar.  ■  They  then  ostensibly 
adopted  his  son  Nasred-din,  appropriating,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  country  north  of  the  Sir  Their  conduct, 
however,  soon  fanired  the  existing  irritation  into  a  religious 
war  against  the  Russians,  whose  position  for.  a  time  waJ 
critical,  and  the  movement  was  only  crushed,  and  the  pro- 
vince annexed,  after  groat  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

Trade. — There  nre  nu  ttustworttiy  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Fer- 
ghnn.l.  Uiissian  produce  is  prob.ibly  imported  to  the  value  of 
2,600,000  rubles  (about  X370,OnO),  thicHy  coltoD,  wooUeD,  aud 
leatlicr  manufactures,  yatn,  and  hiirdware. 

Most  of  the  tea  eomes  ostensibly  from  Russia  ;  but  a  gre>t  deal 
of  Indian  toa  is  smuggled  in.  The  chief  exports  are  silk  and  c'"^ton. 
lliiw  silk,  value  about  R3.687,000,'  raw  coCton,  Rs.930,000,  and 
cotton  manufactures  and  yarh,  Rs.330,000,  go  to  Tashkend,  the 
principal  mart  of  Russian  Tuikest.'in.  Among  minor  exfjorts  are 
timber,  flax,  wool,  salt,  and  fruity,  fresh  and  dried,  ^here  is  also 
n  good  deal  of  trade  witli  Bokhara  and  with  Kashgar.  Manufac- 
tiire.s  are  little  developed  :  coarse  cotton  stuffs  are  made  in  large 
quantities  for  home  use  and  export  ;  also  some  woollens,  hardware, 
and  pottery  of  a  certain  merit.  There  are  paper-mills  at  Khokand 
and  at  Charku,  which  supply  nearly  all  Central  Asia;  the  manu- 
f.ieturc  resembles  the  Chinese,  one  of  the  few  remaining  traces  of 
a  former  extensive  intercourse.  Gim  factories  of  a  rude  order  exist 
at  Khokand  and  Andijan. 

There  is  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Naphtha,  rock-ailt,  anil  gyp- 
sum are  extensively  worked  ;  iron-ore,  argentiferous  lead,  coal,  and 
Bulphur  have  been  found,  and  gold  in  the  head-streams  of  the  Sir. 

Kwcnite. — Tile  revenue  (under  the  late  system,  which  the  Russians 
have  in  the  main  adopted)  has.  been  at)out  £360,000,'— the  chief 
items  being  tlie  khardj,  or  land  tax,  paid  in  grain,  £202,000;  the 
tniuipna,  on  garden  produce  and  fruit  trees,  £67,000;  and  the  zaltit 
(oiie-foitieth  part),  on  the  cattle  of  tlie  nomads,  on  exports  and  im- 
fiorts.  on  trade  licences,  &c. 

Aihinnistration. — The  Russians  have  divided  Ferghana  into  seven 
distrii'ts,  viz.,  Khokand,  Marghilan,  Andij.in,  Ush,  Uehmidn  or 
Wadil,  Naiiianghan,  and  Cimst.  The  adniiiiistr.itive  centre  is  re- 
moved from  Khnkand  to  Marghilan,  as  the  nomads  are  more  easily 
controlled  from  that  quarter.  Justice  is  administered  iu  civil  cases 
by  the  shnriat,  or  Mahometan  code,  a  Russian  prociireur  being 
present  ;  in  criminal  cases  by  the  Russian  code.  The  alfaii-s  of  the 
lioni.ads  are  managed  by  their  own  elders,  wlio  are  obliged  to  adopt 
««y  new  regulations  imposed  by  the  Government. 

'  Tho  total  production  is  ebtini.ited  by  Pctrorski,  agent  to  the 
Ruiisian  minlflry  of  finance,  at  10,000  to  15,000  puds  of  30  lb  eacli, 
value  2  to  3  millions  of  rubles. 

'  It  was  estimated  in  1877  at  £272,000,  showing  that  tho  country 
\\nA  not  then  recovered  from  tho  effects  of  the  war  of  annexation. 


Ferghana  is  mentioned  uy  Chinese  writers  ui  the  Han  aynosty 
(from  200  B.C.)  ;  by  Hiouen-thsang,  tlie  Buddliist  pilgrim,  in  the 
7th  century ;  by  various  Amb  writers  between  the  lOlh  and  13th  (see 
D'Herbclot  and  the  Orimtal  Geography) ;  in  the  accounts  of  the 
wars  of  Timur  in  the  14th  century  (see  De gnigaBs' s  Histoire  dus  Uuns, 
&c).,  of  his  son  Shah-ruktr's  mission  to  Chiaa  (H19),  and  of  the 
Chinese  mission  to  him  ;  in  the  emperor  Baber's  Memoirs  and 
Mirza  Haidar's  'J'ankhi-Hasliidi  in  the  16th  century  (see  Dr 
Bellcw's  "History  of  Kashgar"  in  Forsyth's /il«;wri  o/iA«  Mission 
to  Yarkand)  ;  in  the  great  Chinese  Gcogrnphy  of  the  18th  century, 
translated  by  Klaprotli  {Magasin  •Asiatique).  See  also  Noliecs  of  the 
Mediccval  Geography  and  Uislory  of  Central  and  fVeslern  Asia, 
by  E.  Bretschneidei,  M.D. 

Jlodern  authorities  arc — Schuyler's  Turkestan;  Fcdchenko's 
Travels  in  Turkestan  (Russian)  1875;  Terentief,  Russia  and  Eng. 
land  conlntding  for  th/'.  Markets  of  Central  Asia  (Russian),  1876  ; 
History  of  Khokand^hy  Sodhi  Hukm  Singh  of  the  Punjab  Secretariat, 
edited  by  Major  C.  E.  Fiates;  "  Journey  to  the  W.  Portion  of  the 
Thian  Shan  Range,"  ic,  by  N.  Severtsof.  translated  by  R.  Miciiell, 
7i.'.  G.  S.  Journal,  1870  ;  communications  of  Ujfaivy  in  Bui.  rfS 
la  Soe.  Geog.  de  Paris,  1S77-7S;  '*  Das  OeTjiet  Ferghana,  das  fiuhero 
Chanat  Chokand,"  from  the  llussische  Revue,  by  A.  Kuhn.   (C.  T.) 

FERGUSON,  Adam  (1723-1816),  a  distinguished 
philosopher  and. historian,  was  born,  June  20,  1723,  at 
Logierait,  Perthshire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  min- 
ister. He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
village  school  of  his  native  parish,  after  which  he  was  re- 
moved to  Perth  grammar-school,  where  he  made  remarkable 
progress  in  classical  literature.  Towards  the  end  of  1738 
he  entered  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  on  4th  May  1742.  In  November  of  tho 
same  year  ho  entered  the  divinity  hall,  and  in  1745) 
although  ho  had  studied  divinity  only  ouo  half  of  the 
usual  period,  he  was  allowed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  bo 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  on  the  represen- 
tation that  he  had  been  selected  as  tho  fittest  person,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  language,  to  fill  the  ofhco 
of  chaplain  to  the  42d  regimeiit,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  John  Murray.  When  this  regiment  was  at  the  battlo 
of  P'ontenoy,  Ferguson  went  into  action  at  tho  head  of 
the  attacking  column  with  a  drawn  broadsword  in  his  hand, 
and  could  with  difficulty  bo  persuaded  to  retire  to  the 
roar.  He  continued  attached  to  tho  regiment  till  1754, 
after  which  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
About  tlio  beginirtng  of  1757,  on  the  resignation  of  David 
Hume,  he  was  elected  librarian  and  clerk  to  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  but  these  ofiices  ho  relinquished  in  about  a 
year  on  becoming  tutor  to  Lord  Bute.  In  1757  he 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
success  of  the  tragedy  of  Dour/las,  written  by  his  friend 
Home,  and  by  a  pamplilet,  'I'lie.  Morality  nf  Stage  PlayS 
seri'jvsly  considered,  which  he  published  in  its  defence. 

In  1759  Ferguson  succeeded  Dr  John  Stewart  as  profes 
sor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
In  17G4  he  was  transferred  to  the  chairof  moral  philosophy, 
and  within  little  more  than  a  year  after  he  published  hiB 
Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  which  was  received 
with  much  approbation,  and  was  translated  into  several 
European  languages.  •  Soon  afterwards  he  began  to  col- 
lect materials  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  was  solicited  by  the  guardions 
of  Charles,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  superintend  that  young 
nobleman's  education,  which  had  been  much  neglected. 
He  joined  his  young  charge  at  Geneva  in  May  1774,  and  re- 
mained with  him  for  about  a  year.  In  his  absence  he  had 
very  nearly  been  deprived  of  his  oftico  in  tho  university,  the 
town-council  having,  as  patrons,  proposed  to  declare  tlid 
chair  vacant.  In  1^70  Ferguson  published  a  pomphlet  on 
the  American  revolution  in  opposition  to  Dr  Price's  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  nature  of  civil  liberty,"  in  which  ho 
.sympathized  with  tho  views  of  the  British  legislature. 
When  tl'.e  Qovernmcnt  resolved  to  send  out  commissioners 
to  quiet  the  disorders  in  the  colonies,  he  was  appointed 
secretiry.     They  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  of  tbei»' 
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mission,  but  tlio  Govcniiuoiit  obtaiiioJ  througli  tlicm  fuller 
iiifurinalion  regard iiig  llio  slato  and  temper  of  tiio  Anieii- 
cans  tlian  tliey  lad  previously  possessed. 

In  1780  Ferguson  had  a  paralytic  attack,  wLich  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  on  record,  for,  by  an  abstemious  diet, 
he  continued  to  enjoy  almost  uninterrupted  good  health  for 
more  than  tliirly  years,  while  his  mental  powers  were  not 
impaired.  In  17S3  his  great  work,  tlio  Ih^iory  of  lite 
l^ior/tess  anil  I'ermtiiii/wii  of  /!ie  Rtnnnn  /'e/iul-lic,  appeared 
in  3  vols.  4tn;  it.  was  very  popular,  and  went  through 
several  editions.  In  it  Kerguscu  gives,  m  a  connectp.d  and 
elegant  form,  a  narration  of  the  great  facts  of  Unman  his- 
tory for  a  periud  of  five  hundred  years.  He  w-as  led  tu  un- 
dertake this  work  from  a  conviction  that  the  history  of  that 
remarkable  people  dumig  the  period  of  their  greatness  was 
a  practical  illustration  of  tho.'^e  ethical  and  political  doc- 
trmes  wliich  were  the  olycct  ol  hi.s  jiet-uliar  study. 

No  hunger  able  to  undergo  the  fatipue  of  [jublic  leaching, 
Ferguson  in  1785  resigned  his  chair  in  the  university,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Uugald  Stewart,  then  professor 
of  mathcnwtics.  lie  now  proceeded  to  revise  his  academic 
lectures,  and  in  1792  they  were  published  under  the  title 
of  Pniicijiirs  of  Afuntt  and  I'ulilical  Science. 

In  his  fUiu-.il  fiv^teni  Fergus >ii  treats  ninn  throughout  ns  ft 
Social  being.  anJ  illubtriile:*  tiis  doiiiiires  by  political  examples. 
.\9  a  bolievt-r  in  the  piogicR.Mnn  of  llie  human  race,  he  placed  the 
principle  of  moral  approbalion  in  tlie  ailainment  oi  perfection. 
Ills  speculnlions  have  U'eii  caiefull)  ciiticizcd  by  toiisiii,  who  thus 
expu'>srs  himself  with  lefeience  to  tliis  theory  . — "  We  find  in  liis 
mcilio.l  ihe  wisdom  an. I  riiruin>netlion  of  the  Scottish  school,  with 
somctiiing  more  masculine  and  decisive  in  the  results.  The  piin- 
ciple  of  pcr/utton  is  a  new  one,  at  once  more  rational  and  compre- 
heiisixc  titan  benevolence  and  syinpolhy,  which  in  our  view  places 
Ferguson  as  a  moralist  above  all  hi»  jniiieccssors. "  By  this  prin- 
ciple Feigiison  endeavours  to  rcfoneilc  all  moral  systems.  M'ith 
HobU'snnd  Hume  lie  admits  the  power  of  self-interest  or  utility, 
and  makes  it  enter  into  morals  ns  the  law  „f  selfprcseiTation.  Hut- 
chesons  theory  of  UTiivt-i-s;il  beiie\'oleiiee  and  Sniith's  idea  of  sym- 
p.illiy  he  combines  under  the  law  of  sotiety.  But,  as  these  laws  are 
thu  nieami  rather  ihan  the  einl  of  human  destiny,  tJiey  are  ."^iiboidi- 
nate  to  a  siipicme  cud.  and  this  supreme  end  is  pcifcction.  In  the 
political  pait  of  his  system  Ferguson  follows  Montesquieu,  and  J^leads 
the  cause  of  well-regulated  libeiiy  and  free  goveinment. 

When  m  his  E«ventieth  year,  Ferguson,  intending  to 
prepare  a  new  edition  of  his  Iloman  history,  resolved  to  visit 
Italy.  He  visited  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
and  [lassed  part  of  the  winter  of  1793  at  Rome.  He  was 
generally  well  received,  and  wae  elected  a  member  of  the 
.Vcademy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  of  the  Etruscan  Society  of 
Antiquaries  at  Corlona,  and  of  the  Arcadia  at  Rome. 
From  1795  ho  resided  successively  at  the  old  castle  of 
Keidpatli  near  Peebles,  at  Hallyards  on  Manor  water, 
nnd  at  St  Andrews,  where  lie  died"  February  22,  1816. 

Bcsiilcs  the  works  above  inenlioncd.  Ferguson  is  the  author  of 
A  tinltjMS  vf  retell nmlii-s  mid  Moral  r/,ilosoi>liii,  Edinburgh,  17CG  ; 
/iisddilM  0/  Moral  Philosophy,  1709,  177.3,  "l7S5,  tiaiKslated  and 
used  ns  a  tcKt-l*ook  in  .seveial  foreign  uiiiveisities  ;  and  a  few  minor 
publications.  Sec  a  biograi.hiearsktlch  by  J.  Small,  in  Trans,  of 
'he  Roijal  Hocicly  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  x.viii. 

FERGUSON,  Jameh  (1710-177C),  on  ■"  eminent 
niechaiiisl  and  astronomer,  was  born  near  Keith  in  BanfT- 
^hire  lu  1710,  of  parents  in  very  humble  circumstances. 
Ho  first  learned  to  read  by  overhearing  his  father  teach  his 
elder  brother,  and  with  tho  help  of  an  old  woman  was 
"able,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  "lo  read  tolerably  well 
before  his  father  thought  of  teoi-hinghini."  After  receiving 
further  instruction  in  reading  from  his  faliier,  v.ho  also 
taught  him  lo  writfr,  hn  w  is  .sent  f.'.r  three  n;onthi?  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Keith.  His  taste  for  mechanics  was 
about  this  time  QccidcMUally  awakened  on  seeing  his  father 
making  use  of  u  lever  to  raise  a  part  of  the  "roof  of  his 
house— an  exhibition  of  seeming  strength  which  at  first 
"excited  his  tenor  as  well  ns  wonder."  On  discovering 
bow  the  scemins  wonder  was  efTected,  he  began  CTCiicrinicnls 


with  the  view  of  improving  on  the  simple  lever  liialtitha. 
had  made  use  of ,  and  although  he  soon  learned  that  all  bis 
inventions  had  been  anticipated,  he  was  so  well  pleased  to 
find  his  principles  confiVmed  that  his  passion  for  the  study 
of  mechanics  was  increased  rather  than  diminished.  As 
soon  ns  his  ago  permitted  he  was  sent  to  a  neighbouring 
farm  to  keep  sheep,  where  in'the  day  time  he  amused  him- 
self by  making  models  of  mills  and  other  machines,  and  at 
night  in  studying  the  stars.  Afterwards,  as  a  servant  with 
a  miller,  and  then  with  a  doctor,  ho  met  with  hardships 
which  rendered  his  constitution  feeble  through  life.  Being 
compelled  by  his  weak  health  to  return  home,  he  there 
amused  himself  with  making  a  wooden  clock.  When  slightly 
recovered  he  showed  this  and  some  other  inventions  to  a 
ueighbouring  gentleman,  who  engaged  him  to  clean  his 
clocks,  and  also  desired  him  to  make  his  house  his  home. 
He  there,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  lady  visitor,  commenced  to 
draw  patterns  for  nepdle  work,  and  his  success  in  this  art 
led  him  to  think  of  becoming  a  painter.  Through  the 
assistance  of  the  same  lady  he  was  at  length  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, where,  having  obtained  sumo  instruction  in  drawing, 
he  began  to  take  portraits  in  miniature,  by  which  means, 
while  engaged  in  his  scientific  studies,  he  supported  himself 
and  his  family  for  many  years.  On  account  of  the  success 
of  his  Astronomical  Kotuh,  he  determined,  in  1743,  to  leave 
Edinburgh  for  London,  where  he  published  some  curious 
astronomical  tables  and  calculations,  and  afterwards  gave 
public  lectures  on  experimental  philosophy.  Tlic^e  he  re- 
peated in  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  England.  His 
deep  interest  in  his  subject,  his  clear  explanations,  his 
ingeniously  constructed  diagrams,  and  his  mechanical 
apparatus  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
popular  lecturers  on  scientific  suljects.  It  is,  however,  as 
the  inventor  and  improver  of  astronomical  and  other 
scientific  apparatus,  and  as  a  striking  instance  of  self-edu- 
cation, that  he  claims  a  place  among  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  science  of  his  country.  His  manners  nere  unaffected 
and  courteous,  and  his  life  simple,  studious,  and  irreproach- 
able. In  1763  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1770  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  £50  from  the  privy  purse.  He  died 
in  London  17tli  November  1776. 

Ferguson's  principal  publications  are  v^s^ronomica/  Tables,  1763; 
Lectures  on  Sclca  Subjects  {\s,leA.  1761,  edited  by  Sir  David  Brewstar 
in  1805)  ;  Astronomy  ea'ptaincd  upon  Sir  Isaac  Kewton's  PrindpUi 
(1756.  edited  bv  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1811) ;  and  Select  MuhcmiaU 
Exercises,  with  a  Short  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  wr'lten 
hv  himself  (\nZ).  This  autobiography  is  included  in  an  Extended 
Life  by  E.  Henderson,  LL.D  (1st  ed.  1867,  2d  1870),  which  also 
contains  a  full  description  of  Ferguson's  principal  inventions, 
accompanied  with  illustrations.  See  also  The  Story  of  the  Peasant 
Boy  Philosopher,  by  Henry  JIayhew  (1857). 

FERGUSSON,  Robert  (1750-1774),  one  of  the  minot 
poets  of  Scotland,  owes  his  chief  fame  to  the  fact  that  hfi 
was,  in  a  very  special  sense,  the  precursor  of  Burns.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  three  sons  of  William  Fergusson,  a  man 
of  superior  intelligence,  who  removed  from  Aberdeen  to 
Edinburgh  in  1746,  and  there  ultimately  found  employ- 
ment with  the  British  Linen  Company  as  accountant 
Robert  was  born  17th  October  1750,  and  grew  up  a  delicate 
youth,  with  a  nervous  susceptibility  which  increased  with 
years,  and  unfitted  him  for  the  prosaic  duties  of  daily  life. 
His  health  did  not  admit  of  his  being  sent  to  school 
till  his  si.xth  year  ;  but  both  there  and  at  the  university 
of  St  Andrews  he  manifested  great  quickness,  thougli 
accompanied  by  an  impulsive  fickleness  not  unfrequently 
characteristic  of  the  poetical  temperament.  Among  his 
fellow  students  he  was  distinguished  for  his  vivacity  and 
humour.  His  conversation  was  singularly  fascinating, 
his  powers  of  mimicry  were  great,  and  he  sang  Scottish 
sonjs  w  ith  fine  efiTect.     In  one  of  his  frolics  he  undertook 
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for  a  wager  to  play  tlie  part  of  a  ballad  singer ;  and,  iii 
saitable  disguise,  furnished  with  a  large  bundle  of  ballads, 
he  disposed  of  the  whole,  while  he  attracted  the  crowd  by 
Lis  spirited  rendering  of  popular_!<bngs.  Hence,  both  at 
college  and  in  subsequent  years,  his  company  was  sought 
after  ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  convivial  habits  of  society 
were  under  little  restraint,  he  was  exposed  to  temptations 
in  all  respects  prejudicial  to  him.  His  father  died  v.hile 
he  was  still  at  college  ;  but  a  bursary  which  he  held 
enabled  him  to  complete  his  four  years  of  study.  The  loss 
of  his  father  was  nevertheless  an  irreparable  one  at  the 
niost  critical  stage  of  life.  His  studies  appear  to  have 
been  subsequently  pursued  in  a  desultory  fashion.  He 
abandoned  all  thought  of  the  clerical  profession,  for  whicli 
he  had  been  preparing,  and  returned  to  his  widowed 
mother  without  any  definite  plan  or  prospect  for  life. 
While  still  at  college  he  had  made  more  than  one  attempt 
at  dramatic  composition,  and  wrote  two  acts  of  a  tragedy, 
of  which  tbe  hero  of  Scottish  romance.  Sir  William  Wallace, 
was  the  central  figure.  But  in  the  desultory  efl'orts  of  his 
erratic  muse  there  is  no  indication  of  dramatic  power.  The 
sprightly  gaiety  which  made  himsp  covetabLe  a  companion 
inspired  bis  best  poems,  which  are  more  noticeable  for  their 
graphic  humour  than  for  tenderness  or  depth  of  feeling. 

After  a  brief  sojoufn  jvitha  maternal  uncle  at  Aberdeen, 
Fergusson  retained  to  Edinburgh,  and  ere  long  obtained 
employment  as  copying  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  ofiice.  In  this 
humble  occupation  he  passed  the  remaindecof  his  brief  life, 
relieving  the  irksome  drudgery  by  poetical  composition,  and 
by  evenings  passed  in  the  convivial  gatherings  which  then 
formed  a  peculiar  feature  uf  the  social  life  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  a  member  of  one  of  its  most  noted  clubs,  celebrated 
by  him  in  his  poem  of  Atitd  lieekie.  "The  Knights  of 
the  Cape,"  as  they  dubbed  themselves,  were  wont  to 
assemble  at  a  tavern  in  Craig's  Close,  in  the  viciuity  of  the 
Cross;  each  member  had  a  name  and  character  assigned 
to  him,  which  he  was  required  to  maintain  at  all  gatherings 
of  the  order.  David  Herd,  the  editor 'of  what  Scott  styled 
the  first  classic  edition  of  Scottish  ."ong,  was  sovereign  of 
the  Cape  when  Fergusson  was  dubbed  a  knight  of  the 
order,  with  the  title  of  &>  Precentor  in  allusion  to  his  fine 
voice.  Alexander  Kunciraan,  .the  historical  painter,  his 
pupil  Jacob  Mure,  and  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  were  all  mem- 
bers. The  old  minute  books  of  the  club  abound  with 
pencilled  sketches  by  them,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
which,  ascribed  to  Runciman's  pencil,  is  a  sketch  of  Fergus- 
son  in  his  character  of  Sir  Precentor. 

In  the  case  of  Fergusson,  as  in  that  of  Burns,  critical 
censors  have  been  too  apt  to  ascribe  to  them  excesses  of  a 
wholly  exceptional  nature ;  whereas  they  only  conformed 
to  the  habits  of  society  at  a  time  when  clergymen,  judges, 
and  men  of  all  ranks  habitually  frequented  the  tavern,  and 
sought  intellectual  as  well  as  social  pleasures  in  convivial 
clubs.  In  such  iisseniblies  Fergusson  appears  to  have  been 
the  life  of  the  company.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Burns, 
Mr  Peter  Stuart,  then  editor  of  tlie  Morning  Post,  refers  to 
Fergusson  as  his  "inestimable  friend,"  and  bears  testimony 
to  the  fascinating  social  attractions  of  his  society.  "  There 
was,"  he  says,  "  such  a  richness  of  conversation,  such  a 
plenitude  of  fancy.  .  .  .  His  manner  was  so  felicitous,  that 
he  enraptured  every  person  around  him,  and  infused  into 
the  hearts  of  the  young  and  old  the  spirit  and  animation 
which  operated  on  his  own  mind."  In  person  he  is  described 
as  of  a  slemlcr,  handsome  figure,  his  forehead  high,  his 
countenance  oi)enand  pleasing,  tliough  somewhat  efi'eminate, 
and  characterized  b^  extreme  pallor,  but  kiu^led  into  life  by 
the  animation  of  his  large  black  eyes,  whenever  he  became 
interested  in  tiic  conversation.  His  light  brown  hair  was 
worn  unpowdcrtd,  with  long  waving  curls  on  each  side  of  the 
licad,  and  tied  into  a  queue  behind  with  a  black  silk  riband. 


From  time  to  time  Fergusson  contribut.ed  to  Ruddiman'a 
Weekly  MiKjadnc  grave  and  humorous  pieces,  both  in  English 
aud  in  the  Scottish  dialect;  but  in  1773,  when  he  was 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  his  poems  were  collected  and 
published  in  a  volume.  The  event  is  not  without  its  signifi- 
cance in  English  literature.  Robert  Burns  was  then  in  his 
fifteenth  year.  The  volume  ere  long  came  under  his  notice, 
and  the  generous  poet  made  no  stinted  acknowledgment  of 
all  that  he  owed  to  his  predecessor.  But  ere  such  appro- 
ciiilive  recognition  could  be  rendered,  its  unhappy  author 
had  died  in  a  maniac's  cell.  A  fall,  by  which  his  head  was 
severely  injured,  greatly  aggravated  symptoms  of  mental 
aberration,  from  which  he  had  seemed  to  be  recovering ; 
and  after  about  two  months'  confinement  in-the  old  Darien 
House, — then  the  only  public  asylum  in  Edinburgh, — the 
poet  died  ou  the  16th  October  1774,  within  one  day  of 
cumplltiiig  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

The  inHuence  of  Fergusson's  writings  on  .the  Ayrshire 
poet  is  undoubted.     He  is  thus  apostrophized  by  Burns  :— 

"  Oh,  tliou  my  elder  brotlicr  in  misforlmK, 
By  far  my  clJtr  brotlicr  in  llio  muses, 
Willi  ttare  1  jiity  thy  unhuii|iy  f.ite  !" 
His  Leitk  Races  unquestionably  supplied  the  model  for  the 
Holy  Fair.  Not  only  is  the  stanza  the  same,  but  the  Mirth 
who  plays  the  part  of  conductor  to  Fergusson,  and  the  Fun 
who  renders  a  like  service  to  Burns,  are  manifestly  conceived 
on  the  same  model,  and  even  in  part  in  the  same  terms.  TTie 
mutual  complaint  of  Plainstaues  and  Cunsey  probably 
suggested  TUe  Brigs  of  Ayr  ;  On  seeing  a  Butlerjly  in  the 
Street  has  reflections  in  it  which  strikingly  correspond  with 
I'o  a  Mouse,  one  cf  the  most  exquisite  uf  all  Burus's  minor 
poems ;  nor  will  a  comparison  of  The  Farmer's  Ingle  of 
the  elder  poet  with  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  admit  of 
doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  the  city-bred  poet's  muse  on 
that  exquisite  picturing  of  homely  peasant  life.  But  th^ 
Ayrshire  poet  was  himself  tlie  first  to  render  a  generous 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  Fergussort.  On  his  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1 7S7  he  sought  out,  not  without  difliculty,  the  name- 
less grave  mound  of  the  poet,  and  forthwith  petitioned  the 
authorities  of  the  Canongate  burying  ground  for  permission 
to  erect  the  memorial  stone  which  still  enables  the  visitor 
to  identify  the  poet's  grave.  The  inscription  on  the  stone 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Here  lies  Robert  Fergusson,  Poet. 
Born  September  5th  1751— Died  16th  October  1774. 

No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pomjious  lay, 
'  No  storied  urn,  nor  animalej  bust ; ' 

This  simple  stone  diiucts  pale  Scotia's  w.ay 
To  pour  her  sonows  o'er  licr  poet's  dust." 

On  the  reverse  of  the  stone  is  this  record  of  its  origin:^ 
"  By  special  grant  of  the  managers  to  Robert  Burns,  who 
erected  this  stone,  this  burial-place  is  to  remain  for  ever 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Fergusson."  The  simple 
stone  has  since  been  rescued  from  decay,  and  inserted  in  a 
monumental  structure  of  a  more  ornate  character.  The 
date  assigned  as  that  of  his  birth  difTers,  as  will  be  seen, 
from  the  one  given  above,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of 
his  younger  sister,  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Mr  .'Alexander 
Duval,  purser  in  the  royal  navy.  According  to  )ier  state 
mcnt,  the  birthday  of  the  poet's  elder  sister  Barbara  had 
been'assigued  by  mistake  to  him. 

The  first  ciiitioii  of  Fergusson's  poems  was  published  by  Ruddiman, 
■It  Edinburgh,  in  1773,  and  a  suppJemcBt,  containing  additional 
poems,  in  1779.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  17S5,  imd  another 
ill  1S07,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  Alexander  I'eteikin.  A  life 
of  Fergusson  is  included  in  Dr  David  Irving's  Lives  of  the  Scottish 
Poets  :  and  the  chief  points  in  various  biographical  sketches  are 
embodied  in  Dr  Robert  Chambers's  aitiele  in  his  Lives  of  Illustrious 
and  Distinguistud  Scotsmen.  (D.  W.)  .     1. 

FERGUSSON,  Sir  William  (1808-1877),  Raronet,' 
au  •  eminent  surgeon,  the  son  of  James  Fergusson  of 
Lochmaben,  Dumrriesshire,  was  born  at  Prestoni'ans,  East, 
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(Lothian,  20tli  March  180S.  After  receiving  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Lochmaben  and  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
lie  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of 
studying  law,  but  soon  afterwards  abandoned  his  inten- 
tion, and  became  a  pupil  of  Robert  Knox  the  celebrated 
anatomist.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  the 
following  year.  The  ingenious  fittings  of  a  dissecting  case 
which  he  had  constructed  by  his  own  mechanical  skill 
hiviiig  attracted  the  attention  of  Knox,  the  latter  engaged 
him  as  ins  demonstrator.  While  occupied  in  teaching 
inatomy  he"  devoted  his  chief  attention,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Knox,  to  the  improvement  of  his  surgical  skill.  In 
1831  he  became  an  extramural  lecturer  on  surgery,  and 
111  1836  he  succeeded  Liston  as  surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  In  1840  ha  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery 
III  King's  College,  London,  and  surgeon  to  King's  College' 
Hospital.  At  first  he  acquired  a  practice  in  London  only 
slowly,  but  after  the  deaths  of  the  two  Coopers  and  of 
Liston  he  soon  held  an  unrivalled  position  in  his  own  de- 
partment. In  1849  he  was  appointed  surgeon-in-ordinary 
10  the  Prince  Consort,  in  1855  surgeon-extraordinary  to  the 
Queen,  and  in  lSl<0  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  Queen.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh  and  London, 
,ind  of  various  medical  societies.  In  1865  he  was  created 
a  baronet  He  died  at  his  Scottish  residence  in  Peebles- 
shire, February  10,  1877.  As  a  surgeon  Fergusson's 
greatest  merit  is  that  of  having  introduced  the  practice  of 
"  conservative  surgery,"  in  many  cases  of  diseased  joints 
which  before  his  time  were  treated  by  amputation.  He 
made  his  diagnosis  with  almost  intuitive  certainty;  and  as 
an  operator  he  w^as  characterized  by  self-possession  in  the 
most  critical  circumstances,  minute  attention  to  details,  aud 
f,'reat  refinement  of  touch,  and  relied  more  on  his  mechanical 
dexterity  than  on  complicated  instruments.  Sir  William 
Fergusson  is  the  author  of  The  Progress  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1867),  and  of  a  work 
•  ■n  Practical  Surgery,  {\%t  ed.  1842)  which  has  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  text-book. 

FERID-EDDIN-ATHAR  (1119-1229),  or  Faeid 
Uddin  Attar,  a  Persian  poet  and  mystic,  was  born  at 
Kedken,  near  Nishapur,  513  a.h.  (1119  a.d.),  and  was 
put  to  death  627  a.h.  (1229  a.d.),  thus  having  reached 
tlie  age  of  110  yeirs.  His  real  name  was  Muhammed 
ben  Ibrahim,  and  Ferid  Eddin  was  simply  an  honourable 
title  equivalent  to  Pearl  of  Religion.  He  followed  for  a 
time  his  father's  profession  of  druggist  or  perfumer,  and 
hence  the  name  of  Athar  or  Attar,  which  he  afterwards 
employed  as  his  poetical  designation.  According  to  the 
account  of  Doulat  Shah,  his  interest  in  the  great  mystery 
of  the  higher  life  of  man  was  awakened  in  the  following 
way.  One  day  a  wandering  fakir  gazed  sadly  into  his 
shop,  and,  when  ordered  to  be  gone,  replied :  "  It  is  nothing 
for  me  to  go ;  but  I  grieve  for  thee,  O  druggist,  for  how 
wilt  thou  be  able  to  think  of  death,  and  leave  all  these 
goods  of  thine  behind  thee'i"  The  word  was  in  season; 
and  Muhammed  ben  Ibrahim  the  druggist  soon  gave 
up  his  shop  and  began  to  study  the  mystic  theosophy 
of  the  Sufis  under  Sheikh  Rekenuddin.  So  thoroughly 
did  he  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  religion  that  he  was 
before  long  recognized  as  one  of  its  principal  represen- 
tatives. He  visited  'Mecca,  and  on  his  return  was  invested 
with  the  Sufi  mantle  by  Sheikh  Majduddin  of  Baghdad. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  town  of 
Shidyakh,  but  he  is  not  unfrequently  named  Nishapuri, 
lifter  the  eicy  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  The  story 
of  his  death  is  a  strange  one.  Csptured  by  a  soldier  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  he  was  about  to  be  sold  for  a  thousand 
dirhems,  when  he  advised  his  captor  t>:  keep  him,  as  doubt- 
less  o   larger  offer    would   yet  be  ni.ide ;  but   whou   l)io 


second  bidder  said  he  would  give  a  bag  of  horse  fodder  for 
the  old  man,  he  asserted  that  he  was  worth  no  more,  and 
had  better  be  sold.  The  soldier,  irritated  at  the  loss  of 
the  fiwt  offer,  immediately  slew  him.  A  noble  tomb  was 
erected  over  liis  grave  at  Shadyakh,  and  the  spot  acquired, 
a  reputation  for  sanctity.  Ferid  Eddin  ijvas  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  has  left  no  fewer  than  120,000  couplets  oi 
poetry,  though  in  his  later  years  he  carried  his  asceticism  so 
far  as  to  deny  himself  the  pleasures  of  poetical  composition. 
His  most  famous  work  is  the  Mantic  Uttair,  or  lauguage  of 
birds,  an  allegorical  poem  containing  a  complete  survey  of 
thelife  and  doctrine  of  the  Sufis.  It  is  extremely  popular 
among  Mahometans  both  of  the  Sunnite  and  Shiite  sects, 
and  the  manuscript  copies  are  consequently  very  numerous. 
The  birds,  according  to  the  poet,  were  tired  of  a  republican 
constitution,  and  longed  for  a  king.  As  the  lapwing, 
having  guided  Solomon  through  the  desert,  best  knew  what 
a  king  should  be,  he  was  asked  whom  they  should  choose. 
The  Simorg  in  the  Caucasus,  was  his  reply.  But  the  way 
to  the  Caucasus  was  long  and  dangerous,  and  most  of  the 
birds  excused  themselves  from  the  enterprise.  A  few, 
however,  set  out ;  but  by  the  time  they  reached  the-great 
king's  court,  their  number  was  reduced  to  thirty.  The 
thirty  birds  (d  morg)  wing-weary  and  hunger-stricken,  at 
length  gained  access  to  their  chosen  monarch  the  Simorg ; 
but  only  to  find  that  they  strangely  lost  their  identity  in 
his  presence — that  they  are  he,  and  he  is  they.  In  sucli 
strange  fashion  does  the  poet  image  forth  the  search  of 
the  human  soul  after  absorption  into  the  divine. 

Tlie  text  of  the  Martiic.VUair  was  published  by  Garciu  de  Tassy 
in  1857;  a  summarj' of  its  contents  by  tlie  same  Orientalist  appeared 
in  the  Jieme  Ccailtmporanu:,  t.  xxiv.,  and  was  reprinted  as  La  poisk 
philosc^hique  ct  reliffiense  chez  les  Pcrsa^is,  1856;  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  complete  translation  in  1860.  Among  Ferid-Eddin's 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  his  FcTid  Namch,  or  Book  of 
Keflection,  of  which  a  translation  by  Silvestr«  de  Sacy  appeared  in 
Les  mines 'dc  I'Orient,  vo!.  ii. ;  Bidbul  Nameh,  or  BooV  of  the 
Nightingale;  IVasalet  Navieh,  or  Book  of  Conjunctions;  Khusni  va 
Gul,  the  King  and  the  Kose;  and  TczJciret  al  Aulxa.  See  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  Biographical  Notices  of  Persian  Poets,  1846;  Von  Hammer 
Purgstall,  Gcschickie  dcr  schbTicn  Rcdekiinste  Pcrsicns,  p.  140;  The 
Oriental  Collections,  vol.  ii.,  1798;  Palmer,  History  of  Snfism. 

FERISHTA,  Mohammed  Kasim,  a  celebrated  Persian 
historian,  was  born  about  1570,  at  Astrabad,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  While  he  was  still  a  child  his  father 
was  summoned  away  from  hisnative  country  into  Hindustan, 
where  he  held  high  office  in  the  Deccan ;  and  by  his  in- 
fluence the  young  Ferishta  received  court  promotion.  In 
1589  Ferishta  removed  to  Bejapore,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Shah  Ibrahim  AdillL,  who  engaged  him  to  write  ahistory 
of  India.  At  the  court  of  this  monarch  he  died  about 
1611.  In  the  iotroduction  to  his  work  a  resume  is  given 
of  the  history  of  Hindustan  prior  to  the  times  of  the 
Mahometan  conquest,  and  also  of  the  victorious  progress 
of  the  Arabs  through  the  East.  The  first  ten  books  are 
each  occupied  with  a  history  of  the  kings  of  one  of  the 
provinces ;  the  eleventh  book  gives  an  account  of  the 
Mussulmans  of  Malabar ,  the  twelfth  a  history  of  the 
Mussulman  saints  of  India ;  and  the  conclusion  treats  of 
the  geography  and  climate  of  India.  Ferishta  is  reputed 
one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  Oriental  historians,  and 
Ills  work  still  maintains  a  high  place  as  an  authority. 
Several  portions  of  it  have  been  translated  into  English; 
but  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  complete  translation  is 
that  published  by  General  Briggs  under  the  title  of  The 
History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Mahometan  Poictr  in  India 
(London,  1829,  4  vols.  8vo).  Several  additions  have  been 
made  by  Briggs  to  the  original  work  of  Ferishta,  but  he  has 
omitted  thewhole  of  the  twelfth  book,  and  various  other 
passages  whioh  had  been  omitted  in  the  copy  from  whic'u 
h»  trinslatod. 
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FERI\IANAGH 


FEUMANAGH,  an  inland  coanly  ia  the  province  of 
Ulster,  Iruland,  extending  from  54°  T  to  51°  40'  N.  lat., 
and  from  7°  1'  to  8°  5'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  Donegal,  on  the  N.E.  by  Tyrone,  on  the  E.  by  Mona- 
ghan,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Cavanand  Leitrim.  Its  greatest 
length  N.W.  and  S.E.  i3  45  miles;  it3  greatest  breadth 
N.E.  and  S.W.  ia  29  miles.  The  area  extends  to  457,369 
statute  acres,  or  i  14|  square  miles,  of  which  106,530 
acres  aro'^  under  tillage,  243,251  iu  pasture,  5909  in 
plantations,  55,248  in  waste,  bog,  mountain,  &c.,  and 
46,431  under  water.  The  county  is  divided  into  eight 
baronies:  viz.,  Clanawley,  Clankelly,  Coolo,  KiloT^kninny, 
Lurg,  Magheraboy,  Magherastephana,  and  Tirkennedy;  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  23  parishes,  and  2183  towulands. 

The  chief  town  in  Fermanagh  is  Enniskillen,  popula- 
tion (1871)  6836.  The  only  other  towns  of  any  importance 
are — Lisnaskea  (857),  Irvinestown,  formerly  Lowtherstown 
(787),  Maguire's  Bridge  (685),  Tempo  (460),  Newtown- 
butler  (418),  Brookborough  (390),  Eosslea  (371),  Ederney 
(332),  Belleek  (327),  Derrygunnelly  (302),  Kesh  (296),  in 
all  of  which  fairs  are  held  and  post-ofBces  established.  The 
Irish  North- Western  division  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
passes  through  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  county, 
one  branch  connecting  Enniskillen  with  Clones,  another 
connecting  Enniskillen  with  Londonderry,  via  Omagh,  and 
0  third  connecting  Enniskillen  with  Bundoran. 

Physical  Features.  —  Fermanagh  is  situated  mostly  in 
the  basin  of  the  Erne,  which  divides  the  county  into  two 
nearly  equal  sections.  It  presents  a  hilly,  and  in  many 
parts  a  somewhat  sterile  appearance^  though  in  the  main, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LougU  Frne,  it  is 
picturesque  and  attractive.  The  climate  though  moist  is 
healthy,  and  the  people  generally  are  tall  and  robust.  The 
chief  mountains  are  C'uilcagh  (partly  in  Leitrim  and  Cavan) 
2188  feet  high,  Belraoro  1312  feet,  Glenkeel  1223,  North 
Bhean  1135,  Tappahan  1110,  Carnmore  1034,  Tossett  or 
Toppid  and  Turaw  mountains  command  extensive  prospects, 
and  form  striking  features  in  the  scenery  of  the  county. 
But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  Fermanagh  consists 
in  the  great  extent  of  its  surface  being  occupied  by  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Loughs  Erne,  which  stretch  for  45  miles 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  These  lakes  are  formed  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  river  Erne,  which  enters  the  county  from 
Cavan  at  Wattle  Bridge,  and  spreads  out  its  waters  in  the 
Upper  Lough,  broken  by  innumerable  islets.  Contracting 
itself  again,  the  river  flows  in  a  meandering  course  to  the 
town  of  Enniskillen,  where  it  expands  itself  once  more  in 
the  Lower  Lough,  which  extends  in  a  N.W.  direction  for 
about  20  miles,  till  the  river  again  issues  from  it  a  mile 
above  Belleek.  Of  the  two  loughs  the  lower  and  larger 
one  is  most  famed  for  its  picturesque  scenery.  Both 
are  dotted  with  many  islands,  the  number  of  which  has 
been  stated  as  high  as  199.  The  largest  islands  are  Boa 
(or  "  Coio  "),  Ennismacsaint,  Devenisb,  Eagle,  Innisnakill 
Oully,  Cor,  Ferney,  Herring,  Innismore,  and  Bellisle.  It 
is  navigable  throughout,  during  the  winter  season,  a  small 
steamer  plying  between  Enniskillen  and  Belleek.  The 
other  lakes  next  in  size  are  Loughs  Melvin  and  Macnean 
on  the  border  of  Leitrim,  and  draining  into  the  Drowes 
river.  The  chief  river  is  the  Erne,  which,  rising  in  Cavan, 
passes  through  Bolturbet,  Lough  Erne,  and  Belleek  on 
its  way  to  the  Atlantic,  into  which  it  descends  at  Bally- 
shannon.  At  Belleek  it  forms  ajconsiderablo  waterfall, 
well  known  to  sportsmen  for  its  good  salmon-fi.shing.  There 
are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  county,  some  of  them 
chalybeate,  others  sulphureous.  At  Belcoo,  near  Ennis- 
killen, there  is  a  famous  well  called  Daragh.Phadric,  held 
irt- repute  by  the  peasantry  for  its  cure  of  paralytic  and 
other  diseases  ;  and  four  miles  N.W.  of  the  same  town,  at 
a  place,  called  "  the  Daughton,"  are  natural  caves  of  con- 


siderable size.  The  geological  founation  of  the  couuty 
may  be  described  as  consisting  mainly  of  secondary  lime- 
stone and  yellow  sandstone.  In  the  former  organic  remains 
are  plentiful,  some  fine  specimens  of  encrinites  being  easily 
obtainable.  A  brown  marble  excavated  at  Florence  Court 
is  beautifully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  splendid  polish. 
Grey  marble  has  been  found  in  the  parish  of  Killasher. 
Iron  and  coal  have  also  been  traced  in  various  places,  but 
only  in  small  quantities.  The  best  iron  ore  mine  is  at 
Belleek. 

Industries — Agriculture,  dx. — With  the  exception  of  the 
pottery  works  at  Dtlleek,  Fermanagh  cannot  boast  of  any 
distinguishing  manufactures.  It  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
county.  Of  the  arable  land  about  the  one-half  is  devoted 
to  pasturage.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  crops  most 
extensively  cultivated.  The  next  In  order  are  flax,  turnips, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  beans,  and  pease.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  acres  under  the  different  crops  during 
the  years  1874  and  1877:— 
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The  live  stock  (horses,  cows,  sheep,  &<•„)  in  the  county 
was  valued  iu  the  census  of  1871  at  £839,899,  but  this 
estimate  was  on  the  basis  of  the  values  fixed  by  the  census 
comuiissionera  of  1841,  and  is  therefore  much  below  tho 
actual  present  worth,  which  is  probably  £1,500,000.  From 
statistics  prepared  specially  for  Thorn's  Almanac  for  1877, 
it  is  estimated  at  XI, 354, 379.  The  number  of  live  stock 
in  Fermanagh  given  in  tho  registrar-general's  annual  re- 
turns during  the  years  1874  and  1877  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  county  in  1873  was  divided  among  707  proprietors, 
of  v^om  130  owned  less  than  one  acre  each,  or  19  per 
cent., — the  proportion  for  all  Ulster  being  48  per  cent 
The  average  extent  of  each  property  was  5S6  arres,  that  of 
Ulster  being  239  acres.  The  total  annual  rental  of  the 
land  amounted  to  £234,634,  or  lis.  5Jd.  per  acre — thai  of 
Ulster  155.  8|d.  'More  than  half  the  wlmle  county  was  in 
possession  of  ten  proprietors,  namely, — Marquis  of  Ely,  Ely 
Lodge,  34,879  acres;  Earl  of  Erne,  Crom  Castle,  31,389, 
Earl  of  Enniskillen,  Florence  Court,  29,635  ;  Sir  V.  H. 
Brooke,  Birt.,  Colebrook  Park,  27,994;  .Mervyn  Archdall, 
Castle  Archdall,  27,410;  John  Madden,  Roselea  Manor, 
14,074;  J.  0.  Irvine,  Killadeas,  11,388,  J.  G.  Porter's 
representatives,  11,015;  Church  Temporalities  Commis- 
sioners, 10,357;  and  Hugh  de  fellenberg  Montgomerv, 
7996. 

Edneation,  the. — According  to  the  census  of  1S71,  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  county  over  five  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write  was  41,226  ;  18,349  could  read 
but  could  not  write,  and  22,758  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  There  were  10  persons  who  spoke  Irish  only,  and 
349  W'ho  Spoko  both  Irish  and  English.  There  were  two 
superior  schools,  having  a  total  of  94  pupils  in  attendance, 
all  Protestants.  On  the  31st  December  1876  there  were 
on  the  rolls  of  the  national  schools  16,640  pupils,  of  whom 
9720  were  Roman  Catholics,  6321  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
278  Presbyterians,  and  321  of  other  persuasions.     At  tli» 
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Baine  date  at  the  EaniskiUcn  model  school  there  were  339 
puoils  on  the  rolls,  of  whom  229  were  Protestant  Episco- 
paliaus,  33  Presbyterians,  IS  Roman  Catholics,  and  59  of 
other  persuasions.  In  Fermanagh  there  are  neither  reforma- 
tory nor  industrial  schools. 

Administration,  d-c. — Fermanagh  returns  three  members 
to  parliament — two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  borough 
of  Ennisldlllen  The  assizes  are  held  at  EnniskiUen, 
quarter  sessions  at  EnnisMllen  and  Newtownbutler,  aud 
petty  sessions  at  eleven  places  througliout  the  county.  Fer- 
managh is  within  the  Belfast  military  district.  The  barrack 
stations  are  at  EnniskiUen  and  Belleek  Ecclesiastically  it 
belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  diocese  of  Clogher.  The 
county  jail  and  the  county  infirmary  are  at  EnniskiUen, 
but  the  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Omagh(in  Tyrone), 
serving  for  the  two  counties,  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone.  The 
poor  law  union  workliouses  for  the  county  are  at  EnniskiUen, 
Irvinestown,  and  Lisnaskea. 

Population. — The  population  of  Fermanagh  steadily  in- 
creased up  till  the  year  1841  The  famine  and.  subse- 
quent emigration  intervening  between  that  year  aud  the 
next  parliamentary  census  (ISnl),  the  population  showed  a 
decrease  at  the  latter  date  of  about  25  per'  cent.,  and  since 
1851  the  decrease  has  continued.  The  e.xact  decrease  during 
the  30  years  1841  to  1871  is  4069  per  cent.  In  1841  the 
populal'ion  was  156,481;  iu  1 85 1, ".  1 16,047  ,  in  1861, 
105,768  ,  in  1871,  92,794  ;  and  on  the  31st  December 
1876  it  was  estimated  at  91,188.  From  tbe  Ist  May  1801 
to  31st  December  1876,  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
from  Fermanagh  was  34,776,  or  an  average  of  1337  per 
annum.  In  1871  55  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  re- 
turned as  Catholics. 

History  and  Antiquities. — According  to  Ptolemy,  the 
abnrigenes  of  this  county  were  the  Erdini.  By  the  ancient 
Irish  it  was  called  Feor-viagh-Eanagh,  or  the  "  country  of 
the  lakes"  (lit.  "  the  mountain-valley  marsh  district  ");  and 
also  Magh-uire,  or  "  the  country  of  the  waters."  It  was 
divided  into  two  large  portions — the  one  called  Targoll,  the 
other  RosgoU.  The  latter  was  occupied  by  the  Guarii,  the 
ancestors  of  the  MacGuires  or  Maguires,  a  name  still  very 
common  in  the  district.  This  tribe  or  family  was  so  influ- 
ential that  for  centuries  the  county  was  called  after  them 
Maguires  Country,  and  one  of  the  towns  still  existing  bears 
their  name,  Maguire's  Bridge.  Fermanagh  was  one  of 
the  six  counties  which  reverted  to  the  crown  at  the  time  of 
the  flight  of  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  and  which 
were  included  in  the  well  known  scheme  of  colonization  of 
James  L,  the  Plantation  of  Ulster.  Among  the  principal 
Scotch  and  English  settlers  at  the  period  of  the  Plantation 
were  Sir  Stephen  Butler,  Sir  Wm.  Cole,  John  Archdall, 
and  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  from  whom  sumo  of  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  county  derived  their  names,  and  whose 
I  descendants  form  the  leading  gentry  to  the  present  day. 
'During  the  revolution  of  1688  Fermanagh  rendered  signal' 
service  to  the  cause  of  William  III.  by  the  gallant  stand 
which  its  yeomen  made  against  the  Irish  army,  and  their 
descendants  possess  so  much  of  the  military  spirit  of 
their  forefathers  as  to  make  the  title  "  Fermanagh  men  " 
iJtill  synonymous  with  bravery  and  loyalty  to  the  constitu- 
tioa  In  the  year  1689  battles  were  fought  between 
WiWiam  III.'s  army  and  the  Irish  under  JIacarthy  (for 
lames  II.)  at  Lisnaskea  (26th  July)  and  Newtownbutler 
'30th  July).  The  chief  place  of  interest  to  the  antiquary 
rs  Dovenish  Isle  in  Lough  Erne,  about  2J  miles  N.W.  from 
linniskillen.  It  contains  about  80  acres  of  very  fertile  pas- 
ture land,  and  hag  long  been  celebrated  for  its  romantic 
iituation  and  ecclesiastical  ruins.  Near  the  remains  of  the 
abbey  «f  St  Mary,  founded  in  the  6th  century  by  St 
Laserian  (called  also  Molaisse  or  Molush),  is  one  of  the  best 
speciujeri?  <jf  Ireland's  round  towers.     It  is  82  feet  hisa  and  f 


49  in  circumference,  with  en  ingeniously  constructed  conical 
roof.  About  half  a  century  ago  it  was  carefully  repaired, 
and  is  now  in  excellent  preservation.  Pursuant  to  "The 
Irish  Church  Act,  1869,"  both  the  round  tower  and  the 
abbey  have  been  vested  in  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  works  in  Ireland  to  bo  preserved  as  national 
monuments.  In  various  places  throughout  the  county  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  several  ancient  castles,  Danish  raths, 
and  tumuli,  m  which  last  have  been  found  at  times  urns 
and  stone  coffins.  At  Wattlebridge,  near  Newtownbutler, 
are  the  remains  of  a  Druidical  temple.  (w.  e.  c.) 

FERMAT,  PiEREE  DE  (1601-1665),  a  famous  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Beaumont-de-Lomagne  near  Mont- 
auban.  While  still  young  he,  along  with  Pascal,  made  some 
discoveries  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  numbers,  on  which 
he  afterwards  built  his  method  of  calculating  probabilities. 
He  discovered  a  simpler  method  of  quadrating  parabolas 
than  that  of  Archimedes,  and  a  method  of  finding  the  great- 
est and  smallest  ordinates  of  crooked  lines  analogous  to 
that  of  the  then  unknown  differential  calculus.  His 
method  of  maxinxa  and  minima  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  Descartes,  but  the  dispute  was  due  chiefly  to  a  want 
of  explicitness  in  the  statement  of  Fermat.  Fermat  was 
for  some  time  councillor  for  the  parliament  of  Toulouse, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office  he 
was  distinguished  both  for  legal  knowledge  and  for  strict 
integrity  of  conduct.  Though  the  sciences  were  the 
principal  objects  of  his  private  studies,  he  was  also  an 
accomplished  general  scholar  and  an  excellent  linguist. 
He  died  at  Toulouse  in  1665.  He  left  a  son,  Samuel  de 
Fermat,  who  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  and  publishfid 
translations  of  several  Greek  authors. 

The  Ojxra  Mathcnwtica  of  Fermat  were  published  at  Toulouse,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  1670  and  1679  ;  they  have  now  becorne  very  scarce. 
The  first  contains  the  "  .\iitiimetic  of  Diophantus,*'  with  notes 
and  additions.  The  second  includes  a  "  Method  for  the  Quadrature 
of  Parabolas,"  and  a  treatise  "  onMaxima  and  Minima,  on  Tangents, 
and  on  Centres  of  Gravity,"  containing  the  same  solutions  of  a 
variety  of  problems  aa  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  more  ex- 
tensive method  of  fluxions  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  Iq  the  sama 
volume  are  treatises  on  "  Geometric  I^oci,  or  Spherical  Tangencies," 
and  on  tlie  "  Rectification  of  Curves,"  besides  a  restoration  of 
"Apolionius's  Plane  Loci,"  together  with  the  author's  correspondence 
addressed  to  Descartes,  Pascal,  Koben'al,  Huygena,  and  others. 

FERMENTATION,  a  chemical  term,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  derivation  from/enwe  (to  boil),  was  originally 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all  chemical  changes  involving 
the  effervescence  of  a  liquid,  but  which,  in  its  modern  accept- 
ation, has  in  itself  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  effervescence, 
being  used  to  designate  a  peculiar  class  of  metamorphoses 
which  certain  complex  organic  materials  are  liable  to,  and 
of  which  the  well-known  change  which  grape  juice  under- 
goes when  it  "  ferments  "  into  wine,  the  souring  of  wine  or 
milk,  and  the  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
may  be  cited  as  familiar  examples. 

What  in  all  these  and  similar  processes  strikes  the 
ordinary  observer  as  something  particularly  characteristic  is 
their  spontaneity :  sweet  milk  turns  sour,  grape  juice 
passes  into  wine,  wine  into  vinegar,  vinegar  into  a  foul 
insipid  fluid — without  the  application  or  addition  from 
without  of  any  agent  or  reagent;  but  the  "spontaneity" 
in  the  eyes  of  the  chemical  investigator  does  not  go  far. 
All  chemical  reactions  are  spontaneous;  and  wherever  a  ca«e 
occurs  of  two  things  acting  upon  each  other,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  one  of  them  be  added,  say,  to  the  solution 
of  the  other  from  a  bottle,  or  whether  it  were  present  in 
the  liquid  from  the  first.  What  caused  chemists  to  group 
together  fermentative  chinges  as  a  class  of  phenomena 
different  from  ordinary  reactions  was  the  fact  that  wherevei 
they  succeeded  in  reducing  the  phenomena  to  a  degree  o( 
simplicity  sufficient  for  translating  the  respecfive  reaction 
iuto  an  eciuation,  this  equation,  though  perfectly  correct  io 
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the  sense  of  ehemlcal  arithmetic,  appeared  tu  assert  eome- 
thing  which  ran  contrary  to  the  known  chemical  tendencies 
of  the  substances  concerned.  To  explain  this  by  an 
example,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  sourmg  of  milk,  a  fer- 
mentation which,  when  stripped  of  what,  from  the  purely 
chemical  standpoint,  would  appear  unessential,  involves 
only,  one  reaction,  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  milk  sugar 
of  the  milk,  by  a  mere  rearrangement  of  its  ultimate  iu- 
gredients,  passes  into  lactic  acid,  according  to  the  equation 

C„H,,0„.H,0  =  4C3He03 
MUk  Sugar  Lactic  Acid 

Now,  this  in  itself  is  nothing  exceptional.  A  solution  of 
cyanate  of  ammonia  (NCOH.NH3)  is  no  sooner  prepared 
than  it  passes  into  one  of  urea  C0(N'H.^)2,  cyanic  acid, 
(NCHO)  when  left  to  itself,  soon  passes  into  cyamelide,  just 
as  the  milk  sugar  of  the  milk  passes  into  lactic  acid.  But 
there  is  this  great  difference,  that  this  latter  change  cannot 
be  realized,  under  any  known  set  of  conditions,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  milk  sugar  in  pure  water.  And  so  it  is  in  all 
other  analogous  cases.  But  this  comes  to  the  same  as  say- 
ing that  fermentations,  as  a  class  of  chemical  reactions,  are 
characteristically  nOyi-spontaneovs,  and  consequently  must  be 
caused  by  reagents,  although  these  reagents  have  no  place 
in  the  mere  balance-sheet  of  the  reaction.  In  fact,  experi- 
ence shows  that  no  fermentable  chemical  species  will  ferment 
except  in  presence  of  water,  and  unless  it  be  kept  by  means 
of  that  water  indirect  contact  with  some  specific  "ferment," 
which,  although  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  substance  of 
the  products  which  figure  in  the  equation,  nevertheless  in- 
duces the  reaction  "  by  its  presence,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 
The  presence  alone,  of  course,  will  not  do.  It  is  simply 
inconceivable  that  a  reagent  should  act  chemically  unless 
it  were  itself  in  a  state  of  chemical  change,  although  this 
change  may  be  (and  with  some  ferments  probably  is)  a  cycle 
of  changes  which  always  brings  back  the  reagent  to  its 
original  condition. 

Of  all  the  multitude  of  chemical  processes  which  fall 
under  our  heading,  vinous  fermentation  is  the  one  which  is 
by  far  the  best  known  and  most  satisfactorily  explained; 
and  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  present 
science  of  the  whole  subject  has  been  evolved  from  the  study 
of  that  particular  case.  Hence  the  best  course  that  we  can 
adopt  in  this  article  is  to  begin  with  a  popular  exposition 
of  the  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  vinous  fermentation, 
which  may  familiarize  even  the  general  reader  with  the 
main  points  of  the  whole  subject,  and  then  to  append  a 
short  epitome  of  the  facts  concerning  the  more  important 
of  the  different  fermentative  changes. 

Vinous  fermcniation  means  that  peculiar  change  which  all 
native  sacchariferous  juices  are  liable  to  undergo  when  left 
to  theniselvesat  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  which  results 
in  the  formation  of  some  kind  of  "wine."  The  general 
course  of  the  phenomena  being  the  same  in  all  cases,  we 
shall  assume  in  what  follows  that  it  is  grape  juice  we  have 
to  deal  with.  Such  juice,  as  is  well  known,  when  recently 
prepared,  forms  an  intensely  sweet  yellowish  liquid,  which, 
if  it  is  not  so  by  nature,  may  be  rendered  perfectly  limpid 
and  transparent  by  filtration  through  bibulous  paper. 
Grape  juice  when  left  to  itself,  after  haviug  been  thus 
clarified,  may  remain  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  time,  but 
when  Kixed  with  ever  so  little  of  unfiltered  juice,  it  is  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  undergo  a  change,  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  appearance  of  a  turbidity  in  the  liquid.  This  tur- 
bidity is  owing  to  two  causes,  namely,  (1)  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid,  and,^(2)  the  formation  within  the  liquid  of  a 
finely-divided  solidiV  which,  through  the  gasevulution,  is 
partly  kept  in  suspension,  partly  thrown  up  to  the  surface 
as  a  scum,  uud  which  is  known  by  tlie  name  of  "yeast."  Tlie 
process,  from  an  almost  imperceptible  beginning,  gradually 
develops  into  a  more  and  more  vivid  effervescence  (whii;li 


not  unfrequently  assumes  the  character  of  a  violent  ebulli- 
tion), the-yeast  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  and  more 
abundant;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  "must"  is  oper- 
ated on,  the  temperature  of  the  fermenting  mass  soon  rises 
perceptibly  beyond  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Sooner  or 
later  of  course  the  reaction  reaches  a  climax,  from  which 
onwards  it  gradually  loses  in  intensity  until  at  last  it  dies 
out.  The  yeast  then  settles  down  as  a  slimy  deposit,  above 
which  there  is  left  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  which,  instead  ul 
the  originally  sweet,  now  has  a  "  vinous  "  taste,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  that  well-known  physiological  action  character- 
istic of  "  fermented  liquors."  Chemically  the  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  consists  substantially  in  this,  that 
the  sugar  has  mostly  or  perhaps  wholly  disappeared,  and 
given  place  to  a  corresponding  percentage  of  a  volatde  in- 
flammable liquid  called  alcohol.  To  any  one  who  has  a  real 
knowledge  of  these  facts  it  must  necessarily  suggest,  itself 
as  a  highly  probable  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  destroyed 
sugar  which  has  furnished  the  ingredients  for  the  formation 
of  the  carbonic  acid  and  of  the  alcohol,  while  most  persons 
will  be  inclined  to  look  upon  the  yeast  as  a  bye  product 
formed  from  the  secondary  constituents  of  the  juices. 

This  view,  which  is  endorsed  substantially  by  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  one  is  inclined  to  think  should 
have  forced  itself  even  at  the  earliest  times  upon  ihc 
minds  of  all  who  reasoned  on  the  process  as  a  material  meta- 
morphosis. But  although  now-a-days  everybody  looks 
almost  instinctively  upon  chemical  reactions  as  nothing 
more  thaj  rearrangements  of  the  ultimate  ingredients  01. 
the  bodies  concerned,  which  ingredients  in  themselves  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  assumed  to  be  uncreatable  and  inde- 
structible, v.'e  must  not  forget  that  this  notion  dates  back  " 
only  to  the  time  of  Boyle,  and  that  is  not  much  longer  than 
air,  and  gases  generally,  liaie  been  recognized  as  species  of 
weighable  matter.  Hence  for  many  centuries  the  carbonic 
acid  was  not  recognized  even  by  chemists  as  forming  a  fac- 
tor in  the  chemical  reaction  ,  it  was  known  only  as  an 
effervescence,  a  phenomenon  pure  and  simple,  not  as  a  sub- 
stance. Van  Helmont  (born  in  1577)  was  the  first  to  show 
that  the  gas  which  rises  from  fermenting  "must"  is  dif- 
ferent from  air,  and  identical  wilh-the  gas  sylvestre  formed 
in  the  combustion  of  charcoal  and  in  the  calcination  of  lime- 
stone. Long  before  Van  Helmont's  time,  the  "alcohol" 
had  been  recognized  as  a  definite  kind  of  matter.  The  art 
of  concentrating  the  intoxicating  principle  of  wine  by  dis- 
tillation, in  fact,  was  known  and  practised  industrially  in 
the  8th  century  ;  and  nobody  could  practise  this  art  with- 
out finding  out  that  a  spirit  can  be  strengthened  by  repeated 
distillations,  with  elimination  of  water.  But  it  was  only 
about  the  13th  century  that  chemists  learned  to  remove 
all  the  water  from  spirits  of  wine,  and  thus  to  prepare 
"absolute,"  that  is,  pure  alcohol. 

Ordinary  cane  sugar  and  honey  were  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  chemists  from  the  earliest  times  took  it  for 
granted  that  these  two  substances  and  the  sweet  principle* 
in  fruit  juices  must  be  closely  related  to  one  another.  It 
is  also  an  old  experience  that  cane  sugar  or  honey  when 
added  to  grape  juice  ferments  with  the  sugar  originally 
present  in  the  latter.  But  the  idea  that  the  diflJ'srences  be- 
tween the  several  kinds  of  sugar  are  owing  to  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  distinct  chemical  species  is  comparatively- 
new,  and  it  is  only  in  the  course  of  the  present  century- 
that  the  problem  of  isolating  these  several  species  has 
been  satisfactorily  solved. 

But  to  return  to  our  proposition  ;  plausible  as  it  ic  as  au 
hypothesis,  to  be  able  to  test  even  its  potential  correct- 
ness,  we  must  know  the  weights  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 
produced  in  the  fermentation  of  a  given  weight  of  sugat^ 
and  know  also  the  quantitative  elementary  compositions  of 
the  three  substances.     Lavoisier  was  the  firet  tc  -nake  ex- 
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perimeats  for  supplying  these  data,  which,  in  fact,  coiilcl 
Qot  reasonably  have  been  attempted  by  anybody  before 
Mm,  as  it  is  he  to  wliom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
qualitative  elementary. composition  of  the  substances  con- 
tcrned,  and  indeed  of  organic  substances  generally. 

Before  giving  his  numbers,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  re- 
garded acetic  acid  (a  small  quantity  of  which  is  present  in 
most  wines)  as,  like  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  a  constant 
product  of  vinous  fermentation.  According  to  Lavoisier, 
95  9  parts  of  cane  sugar  in  fermenting  yield 
Akohol  ...  577 

Caibonic  acid  35  3 

Acetic  acid  ..  25 

95-5 
And  according  to  bis   elementary  analysis  of  these  sub- 
stances, the  proportions  by  weight  are — 


Carbon. 

llydioffcn. 

OxjBCii 

In  35  3  of  rarbonic  aciil 

9  9 

nil 

25-4 

In  57  7  of  alcohol 

16  7 

96 

31  4 

In    25  of  acetic  acid 

0-6 

0-2 

17 

27  2  9i  58-5 

In  959  of  sugar   .  26  8  77  614 

From  these  numbers  Lavoisier  concluded  (and  he  wa.i 
quite  justified  in  doing  so,  considering  the  imperfections  of 
his  methods  of  analysis;  that  sugar  in  fermenting  simply 
breaks  up  into  these  three  substances,  without  any  access  of 
matter  from  without.  But  if  he  thus  managed  to  arrive  at 
what  we  now  know  to  be  a. substantially  correct  conclusion, 
ibis  can  be  credited  to  him  (if  at  all)  only  as. a  happy  stroke 
of  divinatory  genius,  as  his  number.s  are  all  of  them  mon- 
strously incorrect,  the  errors  going  far  beyond  what  even, 
with  his  necessarily  imperfect  method,  could  be  tolerated 
as  "  observational  errors."  Lavoisier's  numbers  were  sub- 
sequently corrected  by  Gay  Lussac  according  to  his  own 
analyses  of  sugar,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid.  His  results, 
which  have  remained  unimpugned  to  the  present  day,  may 
be  stated,  with  substantial  correctness,  to  have  been  as 
follows  ; — 

In  vinous  fermentation  very  nearly  one  third  of  the  carbon 
goes  off  as  carbonic  acid,  while  the  rest  passes  into  the  al- 
cohol; and  reducing  to  1,  2,  and  3  parts  of  carbon,  we  have 

Carbon.   HyiliuKen.    Oxvcen.  Sum 

In  c.nbonic  acid  1     i-    nil    +    2'e67   =   3  667 

111  alcohol  2     -f    0  5    +    1-3.33   =   3S33 


Snnis. . 
.  KoiinJ  ill  cane  sugar 


0-5 
0458 


40       -   7-5 
3-667    -    7-125 


The  agreement  being  by  no  means  satisfactory,  Gay- 
Lussac  suspected  that  his  analyses  of  sugar  were  infected 
-with  unobserved  errors,  and  he  corrected  his  figures  so  as 
to  make  them  agree  with  those  given  above  opposite  to 
''Sums  "  These  values,  when  measured  by  the  customary 
units  (namely  0  foi  twelve  part.s  of  carbon,  H  for  one  part 
■of  hydrogen .  0  for  si.xteeu  parts  of  oxygen),  assign  to  sugar 
the  very  simple  formula  CiHgO,  leading  to  an  equally 
simple  equation  for  the  reaction,  which  is  : — 

6«(C11,0)-   CeH.jO,  =   2C,H,0   +   200.^; 

i.e  ,  180  of  hiig.ir  gives  2  x  46  of  .ilcohol -f  2  x  44  of  carbonic  acid  ; 

or  45        ,,        ,,  23        ,,        +       22  ,,  ,, 

This  equation  ii  still  looked  upon  as  substantially  correct, 
though  not  in  GayLussac's  sense.  It  is  so,  if  by  sugar  wo 
understand  either  of  the  two  kinds  of  "glucose"  which  form 
the  bulk  of  the  sweetening  principles  in  fruit  juices,  and 
which  are  composed  according  to  the  formula  CqH,.j05.  Cane 
sugar,  as  Duinas  and  Bonllay  showed,  really  has  the  com- 
position following  from  GayLussac's  analysis,  which,  us 
13  easily  seen,  corresponds  to  the  formula  Ci.,H220,,= 
SC^HijO,,  -  HjO,  where  HjO  means  the  elements  of  18. 
parts  of  water  ,  and  these  18  parts  of  wnter,  as  Dumas  and 
Boullay  showed,  actually  are  taken  up  in  the  fermentation 
■of  C,jH.,oO,,  =  32i  parts  of  cane  sugar. 


oay-Luu.bc 3  eijualion  being,  as  we  said,  only  substan- 
tially correct,  we  must  now  state  the  qualifications  implied. 
Schmidt  of  Dorpat  found  in  1847  that  vinous  fermentation 
always  results  iirthe  formation  of  small  quantities  of  suc- 
cinic acid.  Guerin  Vary  showed,  by  quantitative  experi- 
ments, that  in  the  fermentation  of  glucose  the  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  produced  account  only  for  about  96-3  per 
cent,  of  the  glucose.  And  the  present  writer  happens  to 
know  that  a  certain  German  apothecary  made  the  interestiug 
discovery  that  wines,  beside  the  unfermented  remnant  o( 
glucose  that  may  be  left,  may  contain  an  unfermentable 
sweet  principle  which  he  recognized  as  glycerine.  Theto 
observations,  however,  were  little  heeded  until  Pasteur,  in  a 
now  classical  memoir,  proved  that  glycerine  and  succinic  acid 
are  constant  products  of  normal  vinous  fermentation,  the 
correct  balance  sheet  of  the  reaction,  according  to  him,  being 
as  follows: — 100  parts  of  caiie  sugar,  in  feimenting,  pass 
into  105  4  parts  of  glucose,  which  theu  break  up,  yielding 
(approximately)  of 

Alcohol -. : 51-1 

Carbonic  aciJ 49'4 

Succinic  aciJ , 07 

Gljtcerine .' S-%. 

JIat'»r  passing  to  the  yeast 1-6 

Sum 105-4 

But  even  this  Is  not  quite  an  exhaustive  statenient,  a 
small  portion  of  the  sugar  always  passing  into  the  forill  of 
higher  alcohols  ("fusel-oil")  and  compound  ethers. 

Vinous  fermentation,  then,  is  a  far  more  complex  reaction 
than  Gay  Lussac  imagined  ;  but  it  still  remains  true  that 
all  the  products  formed  are  derived  from  the  dissociation  of 
the  sugar.  What  is  it  that  brings  about  this  singular  de- 
composition? .We  call  it  a  singular  reaction,  because  it  is 
one  which  sugar  has  never  been  seen  to  undergo  when  sub- 
jected by  itself  or  as  an  aqueous  solution  to  the  action  of 
heat  or  electricity  or  any  ordinary  reagent.  And  we 
have  theoretical  grounds  for  presuming  that  th§  reaction 
is  not  likely  ever  to  be  realized  by  some  "  reagent"  that 
has  not  yet  been  tried.  According  to  many  experiences,  an 
arithmetically  possible  reaction  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
realized  tlie  greater  the  heat  evolution  which,  su[)posing  it 
were  realized,  it  would  involve.  Now,  the  reaction  formu- 
lated in  Gay-Lussac's  equation  C|;H,20g=  2C0^-I- 2C2HjO, 
as  Professor  Dewar  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  supposini; 
dry  sugar  could  be  made  thus  to  split  up,  would  yield  only 
an  insignificant  amount  of  heat,  if  any.  Actual  fermentation 
does  involve  a  liberation  of  heat,  as  we  know,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  per  unit  weight  of  sugar  destroyed,  according  to 
Dewar's  ex[jerinients,  amounts  only  to  about  83  heat-units, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  as  being  produced  by  the  hydra- 
tion of  the  alcohol  formed,  and,  at  any  rate,  is  too  small  to 
characterize  the  decomposition  of  sugar  into  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol  as  being  at  all  of  itself  a  probable  reaction. 
Even  the  somewhat  higher  result  previously  arrived  at  by 
Dubninfaut,  namely.  135  heat-units  per  unit  of  sugar,  can- 
not affect  tins  conclusion.  Before  going  further  let  us  take 
nn  exact  survey,  from  the  chemical  standpoint,  of  the  con- 
ditions which  are  known  to  favour  or  impede  the  actual 
process. 

(1 . )  Pure  solutions  of  cane  .?ngar  of  glucose  do  not  ferment  under 
any  ciicumstanccs. 

(2.)  Many  kinds  of  impure  sug.ir  solutions,  such  as  grape  jiatr, 
bicwors'  woit,  &r.,  do  ferment.  The  range  of  tcmperoturt-s  most 
favomnble  to  this  process  lies  betwcsn  about  20°  and  24"  C.  (or  6S* 
mill  ly  F  ).  liuteven  grape  juice  does  not  ferment  at  temperatures 
lyiug  too  close  to  the  freezing-point,  nor  does  it  ferment  at  tempera- 
tures exceeding  a  certain  limit,  wliich  lies  at  about  60°  C.  (140  K). 
The  most  lively  fermciilation  comes-  to  a  stop  when  the  llqiiid  i» 
boilcJ,  and,  after  cooling,  it  takes  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before  it 
resumes. 

(S. )  (7rape  juice  which  hM  been  strensthencJ  by  evnpi'mlion  or 
addition  of  sugar  from  without,  does  not  torment,  vjien  tho  ratio  of 
Wilier  to  su".ir  fulN  below  a  certain  limit-value. 
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(4.)  Fenncntation  is  impeded  and  may  be  entirely  stopped  by 
addition  of  alcohol.  Hence  the  wines  produced  from  the  rich  juices 
of  Bouthern  grapea  always  contain  unfermented  sugar.    ' 

(6.)  Fermentation  may  be  stopped  more  or  less  completely  by 
addition  to  the  liquid  of  even  small  quantities  of  certain  reagents 
called  antiseptics.  Of  these  corrosive  sublimate  (and  many  other 
heavy  metallic  salts),  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  and  carbolic  acid  may  bo  mentioned  aa  examples. 

(6.)  Perfectly  pure  grape  juice  does  not  ferment,  unless  the  pro- 
cess has  been  started  by  at  least  temporary  contact  with  ordinary 
air.  This  cardinal  fact  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussao  in  a  now 
classical  series  of  experiments.  He  caused  clean  grapes  to  ascend 
through  the  mercury  of  a  large  barometer  into  the  Topricellian 
vacuum,  where  lie  crushed  them  by  means  of  the  mercurial  column. 
The  juice  thus  producedand  preserved  remained  unchanged ;  but  the 
addition  to  it  of  ever  so  small  an  air-bell  (as  a  rule)  induced 
fermentation,  which,  when  once  started,  was  always  found  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

(7.)  Ordinary  vinous  fermentation  always  involves  the  formation 
of  yeast.     This  is  the  most  important  of  positive  facts  mads  out. 

(8.)  The  rate  at  which  a  fermentation  progresses  is  (in  a  limited 
sense)  determined  by  the  quantity  of  yeast  present  within  the  liquid. 

(9.)  Spontaneous  fermentation  of  grape  juice  is  always  slow  in 
beginning ;  addition  of  yeast  from  without  starts  it  immediately. 

From  these  facts  it  is  legitimate  to  conclude  that  it  is 
the  yeast  or  some  constituent  of  the  yeast  which  somehow 
or  other"  causes  the  sugar  to  break  up  into  alcohol,  carbonic 
acid,  glycerine,  and  succinic  acid.  But  what  is  the 
rationale  of  the  action  ?  Chemically  speaking,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  vain  to  attempt  an  answer  without  first  knowing 
what  yeast  is  made  of  in  the  chemical  sense.  Unfortu- 
nately the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  point  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  All  we  know  is  that  yeast  is  a  highly 
complex  mixture  of  chemical  substances  which  may  be 
arranged  under  the  four  heads  of — (1)  fats  (forming  about 
2  per  cent,  of  the  whole);  (2)  cellulose  (about  18  per  cent.) ; 
(3)  nitrogenous  substances  more  or  less  closely  allied  to 
white  of  egg,  some  of  them  soluble,  some  insoluble  in  water 
(about  60  per  cent.);  (4)  incombustiblfl  salts,  which,  when 
the  yeaet  is  burned,  remain  as  "ash"  (about  7  per  cent.). 
According  to  Mitscherlich's  analysis,  yeast-ash  cousists 
mainly  of  phosphoric  acid  (54  to  59  per  cent.),  united  with 
potash  (28  to  40  per  cent.),  magnesia  (6  to  8  per  cent.), 
and  lima  (1  to  4  per  cent ).  That  such  a  complex  ihixture 
ehould  act,  chemically,  aa  a  whole  cannot  reasonably  be 
assumed  ;  chemists,  accordingly,  have  always  been  unani- 
mous in  thinking  that  it  is  soma  one  constituent  or  set  of 
constituents  of  the  yeist  which  constitutes  the  characteristic 
reagent  in  vinous  fermentation ;  but  none  of  them  has  suc- 
ceeded in.  isolating  that  reagent.  The  only  clue  in  this 
respect  which  we  have  is  an  important  discovery  of 
Mitscherlich's,  who  showed  that  an  aqueous  extract  of  yeast, 
although  capable  of  converting  cane-sugar  into  glucose,  does 
not  induce  fermentation  in  th«- glucose  formed,  whence  it 
at  once  follows  that  the  ferment  must  be  sought  for 
amoDgst  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  yeaet. 

Their  non-success  in  isolating  the  vinous  ferment  did  not 
prevent  chemists  from  speculating  on  its  mode  of  action. 
Berzelius  gave  it  as  his  opinion  (which  was  adopted  by 
Mitscherlich  and  others  of  the  leading  chemists)  that  the 
action  was  a  purely  "catalytic"  one.  What  ha  meant  by 
this  is  best  explained  by  an  example.  Peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen (a  compound  of  the  elements  of  water  and  oxygen)  is 
perfectly  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Add  to  it  a 
mere  speck  of  platinum  black  (a  peculiar  form  of  finely 
divided  platinum),  and  it  at  once  breaks  up  into  water  and 
oxygen,  the  platinum  which  caused  the  decomposition 
remaining  unchanged.  In  an  exactly  similar  manner 
Berzelius  thought  the  yeast  acted  upon  the  sugar,  and  caused 
it  to  break  up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  merit 
of  the  idea  was  that  it  apparently  reduced  the  explanation 
of  a  seemingly  complex  to  that  of  an  undoubtedly  simpler 
phenomenon.  But  unfortunately  neither  Berzelius  nor  any 
of  his  followers  succeeded  in  proving  the  objective  existence 


of  the  analogy  by  experimental  evidence.  Henca  Eorzeliua's 
theory  really  amounted  to  no  more  than  showing  that  vinous 
fermentation  and  the  "  catalytic "  reactions  of  inorganio 
chemistry  were  both  unexplained  phenomena. 

Something  far  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  theory  had 
been  offered  200  years  before  by  Stahl.  The  originator  of 
the  phlogiston  theory  justly  divined  that  vinous  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction  are  phenomena  of  the  same  order, 
and,  starting  from  the  well-known  infectious  nature  of  the 
latter,  explained  both  as  disturbances  in  the  "molecules"  of 
the  fermenting  body,  brought  about  by  a  pre-existing  mole- 
cular motion.  "  Ein  Korper  der  in  der  Faulung  begriffen  ist 
bringet  in  einem  anderen  von  der  Faulung  annoch  befreiten 
sehr  leichtlich  die  Verderbung  zu  Wege,  ja  es  kann  ein 
solcher,  bereits  in  innerer  Bewegung  begriffener  Korper 
einen  anderen  annoch  ruhigen,  jedoch  zu  sothaner  Bewe- 
gung geneigten  sehr  leicht  in  eine  solche  innere  Bewegung 
hineinreissen.'' 

These  ideas  of  Btahl's,  at  the  time  of  Berzelius's  catalytic 
theory,  had  long  been  forgotten,  and  they  remained  lost  to 
science  until  they  were  revived  and  brought  into  a  more 
definite  form  by  Justus  Liebig,  who,  in  a  powerful  and  com- 
prehensive memoir  on  fermentative  changes,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1848,  used  them  as  the  basis  of  a  new  tl^oij  of 
these  phenomena,  which  justly  attracted  universal  attenfion,' 
as  it — or  rather  the  wonderfully  lucid  memoir  which 
embodied  it — exhibited  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light  than 
anything  else  that  had  been  said  or  written  on  it  before. 
With  Liebig  as  with  StahJ,  all  "fermentations"  and 
"  putrefactions  "  are  analogous  phenomena.  Putrefactions 
are  owing  mainly  to  the  inherent  instability  of  the 
albuminoid  constituents  of  the  respective  gybstapces  in 
presence  of  water,  So  unstable  are  these  albuminoids  tk^t 
even  an  incipient  oxidation  (see  Gay-Lussac's  experimeot) 
may  sufiice  to  disturb  their  chemical  equilibrium  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  atoms  of  the  mass  to 
gradually  rearrange  themselves  into  new  products  of  lesser 
complexity  and  consequently  higher  stability.  The  decom- 
position when  once  started,  readily  propagates  itself  through 
the  whole  mass,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  inherent  tendency  of 
the  molecule  to  pass  into  more  highly  stable  forms,  just  as 
a  stone  which  rolls  down  a  hill  and  strikes  other  stones  on 
its  way  causes  them  to  roll  down  likewise.  This  is  so  clear 
and  plausible  as  almost  to  command  assent.  It  is  less  easy 
to  agree  with  Liebig  when  he  tries  to  explain  fermentation, 
when  he  says,  for  instance,  that  the  sugar  in  grape  juice, 
although  not  naturally  gravitating  towards  a  rearrangement 
as  alcohol  plus  carbonic  acid,  is  nevertheless  caused  to 
undergo  this  change  by  its  immediate  contact  with  the 
albuminoids  of  the  juice  or  yeast,  which  are  in  a  state  of 
atomic  commotion;  and  it  is  still  less  easy  to  see  how  such 
an  atomic  revolution  could  progress  from  sugar  to  sugar,  as 
he  says  it  may.  That  the  nitrogenous  matters  of  the  juice, 
in  all  ordinary  cases  of  vinous  fermentation,  assume  the 
form  of  yeast,  is,  according  to  Liebig,  a  purely  accidental 
phenomenon,  and,  if  yeast  is  so  characteristically  powerful 
as  a  ferment,  it  is  so  only  through  it3  consisting  largely  of 
exceptionally  unstable  albuminoid  substances. 

Liebig's  ideas,  more  perhaps  through  the  brilliancy  of  his 
mode  of  exposition  than  the  force  of  his  arguments,  took 
firm  bold  of  the  scientific  mind  of  the  time  j  amongst 
chemists  at  least  the  general  impression  was,  and  it  prevailed 
for  a  considerable  time,  that  Liebig's  theory  in  a  satisfac> 
tory  manner  summed  up  the  whole  of  the  empirical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject — although  it  totally  ignored  at  least 
one  most  important  feature  m  the  phenomena  which  had 
been  brought  out  and  firmly  established  by  Schwann  and 
Cagniard-Latour. 

In  16S0  a  Dutch  phikisopher,  Leuwenhoek,  fell  upon 
examining  yeast  under  the  microscoue.  and  found  it  to  coa» 
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slot  of  minute  globalar  ui-  ovoid  particles.  3iicroscopes  in 
I'.iS  time  were  very  imperfect  or  he  would  have  made  a 
great  discovery.  Schwann  and  Cagniard-Latour,  who 
(about  1838,  and  independently  of  each  other)  resumed  the 
old  Dutchman's  inquiry,  used  the  better  instruments  of 
their  time,  and  discovered  that  Leuwenhoek's  globules  are 
membranous  bags,  which  exhibit  ell  the  morphologic  char- 
acteristics of  vegetable  cells,  and,  like  these,  when  brought 
under  the  proper  conditions,  increase  and  multiply  m  the 
biologic  sense.  Taking  this  together  with  the  long  known 
fact  that  in  vinous  fermentation  the  yeast  increases  as  the 
fjrocess  progresses,  they  naturally  concluded  that  yeast  is  a 
species  of  plant,  and  that  it  is  the  life  of  that  plant  which 
somehow  or  other  causes  the  chemical  change.  It  is  the 
special  merit  of  Schwann  to  have  adduced  powerful  experi- 
mental evidence  in  favour  of  this  view.  In  his  case,  tha 
observations  on  yea«t  v^ere  incidental  only  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive investigation,  the  original  aim  of  which  had  been 
to  solve  the  great  question  of  spontaneous  generation.  Pro- 
cesses of  putrefaction  having  long  been  known  to  be  invari- 
ably accompanied  by  the"  formation  of  vibriones  and  other 
microscopic  organisms  endowed  with  voluntary  motion,  he 
prepared  infusions  of  flesh  and  other  putrescible  matters  in 
glass  flasks,  and,  after  having  hermetically  closed  these,  ex- 
posed them  for  a  time  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to 
destroy  every  trace  of  living  germs  that  might  be  present. 
The  contents,  when  preserved  in  that  condition  for  ever  so 
long,  showed  no  sign  of  putrefaction  or  of  life  of  any  kind. 
But  whon  exposed  to  the  air  they  did  putrefy,  and  soon 
swarmed  with  living  organisms  of  various  kinds.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  the  air  which  caused  this  two-fold  change. 
But  then  the  air  which  had  been  shut  up  with  the  infusions 
did  not  act.  This,  however,  might  have  been  owing  to  an 
absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  the  juices.  Schwann  therefore, 
in  another  set  of  experiments,  allowed  the  boiled  (and  con- 
sequently germless)  infasions  to  communicato  freely  with 
the  atmosphere,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  no  particle 
of  air  could  enter  the  flasks  without  having  first  passed 
through  a  red-hot  glass  tube,  and  thus  been  freed  from  any 
germs  that  might  float  about  in  it.  In  this  case  the  air  had 
fair  play  in  a  chemical  Sense,  but  yet,  not  only  did  no  life 
of  any  kind  make  its  appearance,  but  even  the  chemical 
changes  failed  to  set  in.  Exactly  similar  results  were  ob- 
tained by  Schwann  in  experiments  with  grape  juice,  whether 
previously  mixed  or  not  with  yeast.  Oay-Lussac's  famous 
experiment  failed  when  the  air-bell,  before  being  admitted 
to  the  juice,  had  been  heated,  and  thus  freed  from  living 
germs.  In  a  few  of  these  experiments,  it  is  true,  the  re- 
sults were  contradictory  to  the  general  evidence  aftbrded  by 
the  rest  of  the  work,  But  Schwann  had  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  about  the  close  analogy  between  vinous  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  ;  and  as  the  putrefaction  experiments  had 
all  given  one  and  the  same  answer,  he  explained  these  ano- 
malies as  having  been  caused  by  unobserved  slips  in  the 
respective  experiments,  and  did  not  admit  them  to  invali- 
date his  general  proposition  that  both  putrefaction  and  fer- 
mentation are  inseparably  connected  with  cliaracteristio 
biologic  phenomena ; — the  less  so,  as  his  experiments  on 
the  action  of  certain  antiseptics  had  shown  that  what  is  an 
"antiseptic"  to  a  fermentative  change  is  a  poison  to  the 
organisms  characteristic  of  the  case.  Thus,  for  instance, 
he  found  that  white  arsenic*  and  corrosive  sublimate,  being 
poisonous  to  both  plants  and  animals,  stop  both  putrefac- 
tion and  fermentation  ;  while  extract  of  nux  vomica,  being 
destructive  of  animal  but  not  of  vegetable  life,  prevents 
putrefsotion,  but  does  not  interfere  with  vinous  fermenta- 
tion.    The  mechanism  of  the  latter  process  he  imagined  to 

'  According  to  Schutzcnberser,  who,  however,  does  not  quot"  '  '  • 
authority,  ancuious  acid  docs  not  imjieile  vinolLS  fermentation. 


consist  probably  in  this,  that  the  "  sugar-fungus  (the  yeast) 
lives  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogenous  matters  and  of  the 
sugar  of  theji'.ice,  and  that  those  of  the  elements  of  these 
substances  which  the  plant  does  not  assimilate  are  elimi- 
nated chiefly  as  alcohol.  This  special  theory  of  Schwann's, 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  is  not  quite  correct,  but  it  does  not 
afi'ect  his  general  views  on  the  phenomenon,  which  were 
fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigators.  Amongst 
these  we  may  mention  Helmholtz,  who  showed  that  oxygeu 
evolved  by  electrolysis  from  water  does  not,  like  air,  induce 
vinous  fermentation.  The  same  observer  showed  that  boiled 
grape  juice,  when  tied  up  in  a  bladder,  does  not  ferment, 
even  when  suspended  within  a  tub  full  of  fermenting  juice. 
The  evidence  aS'orded  by  this  experiment  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  Mitscherlich,  who  proved  that  even  a  septum 
of  filter  paper  efl'ectually  stops  the  propagation  of  the  reac- 
tion. More  striking  still  is  an  experiment  which  was  made, 
many  years  later,  by  H.  Hofi'mann.  He  took  a  test-tube  full 
of  sugar  water,  and  by  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  inserted  within 
it  divided  the  liquid  into  two  parts.  To  the  upper  part  he 
adddd  yeast,  which  of  course  induced  fermentation  there ; 
but  the  change  did  not  propagate  itself  through  the  cotton 
wool  to  the  lower  portion.     The  same  material  had  done 

food  service  some  years  before  in  the  hands  of  Schroder  and 
)usch,  who  proved  in  1854,  by  a  most  extensive  series  of 
experiments,  that  the  something  in  air  which  enables  it  to 
start  fermentative  changes  ia  boiled  infusions  of  meat  or 
malt,  in  grape  juice,  (fee,  can  be  efl'ectually  removed  by  fil- 
tration of  the  air  through  cotton  wool.  It  is  true  the  "(fee." 
here  does  not  include  milk,  which  they  found  to  turn  sour 
in  filtered  as  well  as  in  ordinary  air,  but  this  exception  was 
subsequent^  explained  away  by  Pasteur,  who  found  that 
germs  immersed  in  alkaline  liquids  'may  survive  tempera- 
tures considerably  higher  than  100"  C. 

A  number  of  other  important  researches,  which  led  to 
substantially  similar  results,  must  be  passed  over  here,  and 
may  be,  because  what  we  have  quoted  has  never  been  dis- 
proved, and  is  consequently  quite  sufficient  to  show  that,  in 
the  case  of  vinous  fermentation  and  putrefaction  at  any  rate, 
those  atomic  motions,  which,  according  to  Liebig,  cause  the 
disintegration  of  the  fermenting  substances, — if  the  notion 
is  to  be  maintained  at  all, — cannot  be  admitted  to  have  an 
existence  outside  the  living  bodies  of  certain  organisms 
characteristic  of  the  respective  changes.  To  any  unpre- 
judiced person  this  would  appear  to  be  sound  lomc ;  but 
Liebig  did  not  see  it,  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  tha 
majority  of  chemists  at  least  on  his  side.  No  reasonable 
person  could  have  denied  the  irresistible  force  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Schwann  and  his  followers ;  but  these  chemists 
somehow  or  other  managed  to  ignore  the  facts,  until 
Pasteur,  by  means  of  a  most  thorough  and  extensive  experi- 
mental research  (of  which  the  principal  portions  were 
published  from  1857  to  1861),  simply  forced  the  attention  of 
everybody  to  the  physiological  si(je  of  the  subject,  and,  by 
absolutely  unimpeachable  evidence,  proved  that  Schwann's 
views  are  substantially  correct.  Of  this  investigation  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  Even  the  purely  critical  portion  of  Pasteur's 
work  would  bo  enough  to  immortalize  his  namei  He  did 
the  whole  of  the  work  of  Schwann  and  the  rest  of  his  pre- 
decessors over  again,  modifying  and  perfecting  tlie  experi- 
mental methods,  so  as  to  silence  any  objection  or  doubt 
that  might  possibly  be  raised,  repeating  and  nmltiplying 
his  experiments  until  every  proposition  was  firmly  esta- 
blished. But  his  work  was  synthetical  as  well  as  analyti- 
cal. Some  of  his  discoveries  will  bo  noticed  below  ;  suSico' 
it  here  to  mention  one  of  the  general  results  which  he  arrived 
at.  Vinous  fermentation  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  fermen- 
tative changes  to  which  sugar  is  liable.  The  same  substance 
susnr,  which,  when  placed  under  certain  condition"),  breaks 
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up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  under  certain  ,.i.,Pr  .„, 

b  STnfacid'o^^tf  ^ "''°!'''''  ^'"-  °'-  '^"«S  Tain!  i^ 
know?  m»Tp  sum  pins  maimUe.  Thi^  Las  lun..  been 
istU  *     ,      •   '^'l^'«"'-«l><'»'ed  is  that  each  of  these  cha  ,"s 

each,  of  them  coi^d  h«  !  '"'""''  '^'"^'-   '°  "'^^ 

cal    function^      T,  .v   ^        T'^  separately  for  its  chemi- 

called  ^..Ma™.,.;;oX  v.'     Th   fiTsT'sTe-fofT'^'^"' 
wanted      Thf/'k'^      j  '  approximation   to   what   is 

plucTof  nfibestn,      u"«    ^      f,         ,    ^  previously  ign  ted 
Fi"o  "' J3fiDest03.      We   now  a  ow  the  tlask   tn  ^,,,,1  ^ 

place  the  flask  in  a  chamber  kent  it  tl.n  n^.,-     i     . 
tare    whieh    is   most   fav^^X^L''  h^rXmr^f 
'saccharomyces."     The  saccharomyces-cells   beincrin  \l 
majority  and  enjoying-a  position  of  advantage,  wul  UipW 
nt  a  greater  rate  than  the  forei^m  cpIIs   of  Xh^K   „       '^■^ 
|act  will  go  to  the  wall,  so  that^^hlt'rlilSat.y'rbLin" 

Th.     *='°r%'''t'"^'"™="'°"    '^    P"^^   saccharumvces   than 
thn  speck  of  yeaat  which  we  used  as  seed   anHwh  ch    in 

fhe'bulk^rth'"''-';'  ''"'^  '^"'^^  ('"  ^"  P-babihtvfthan 

Ln^Lr  rt;■°b^^?",t- --.■-  '\^  r^^-  -"' 

This  method  of  Pasteur's.  apaTfr  L  stnU  c^.^ Ts 

lri//T'''  f ""'■'='''   ■'"P-'ance,    supposing    rto'be 
earned  out  on  a  large  scale— which   i.   f-^.th.,.  i         j 

rhenomena.  It  seems  far  more  rational  and  phiS  ic  to 
^dopt  the  view  taken  by  Berthelot  and  HopprSyTer  wl  o 
go  10  fur  her  than  to  admit  that  those  I ivL  organisms 
are  the  only  known  sources  for  the  ferments  prLer  wLiTh 
.n  themselves  arc  chemical  substances  pure  and  simp  1^ 

fermrate^ch:,;::  rb:4i°:itT\r:'  :l  f '^ '""''''  i  ■r'"  ""'^■'  •-  -« - 

to  be  functions  of^'rely^'hetHlcri' t^        "'  '"'"''    '  ^^-^Mir  1.^1' 
ly^Tg^Z  ^"'"^""•■""y  ""°g^d  according  to  the  i^.pective  cat: 


atiJ,  uiijcrgo  nyuraiio/i  ■  -<   i 

^';;";^;;;^^'l''^  circumstances  nameji''  ""  '"'«"'^'  "=»'"'*"<>''• 
l^vulosc.'un.s"""  "  "'"'"^'■""^•" '■«•,' converted  into  dextrose  and 

C-^Hi^O,     +     C,H,,0,. 


The  same  equation  applies  to, r'""'    7     -«"""«• 
"Ji'cts  V.UM,  in  this  ea"  t        "^'^  f  "-i'k  '"gar.  one  of 
close."        "   *  "  ""^ ''^'"g  a  peculia,  substTuce  calle/ 


(2.)  The  sa 
thi'  product 
"galactose. 

th''s/  ''''''  P"-=  '"'"  ''-■■ine  (a  .,ud  of  ^™,  and  dextrose. 

^feP-     +     ^£     -     C,H„0.     +     3C'H,0, 
(4.)  Sd,t,„e  fa  biltprh  •      ■    >  ™-  Dextrose." 

gluc.se  and""J^gtm',",-^S'  '"  «'"°"  •'-^'=)  l^eaks  up  into 

Many  other  ■•clucoside,'' („  ,•   ^   T''  SallKonlne. 

..ucose,  .ehave^n  ^1^' lai"^^^^'^-- ^^I^K 


mina.f::^t?|,iL^in::!i?^i;;^«[i;{;';;^^  f^^oa  in  theger. 
ing  many  times  its  weight  of  starch  in,„^  .'  f"*"'"'  »f  <^<'"vert. 
when  made  to  act  on  if  in  i L  .  L      '"to  dextrine  and  dextrose 


when  made  to  act  of  n  the  ,1  >"'° /"trine  and  dextrose 
Diastase  has  not  yet  bee  ,  isolated'i,  I""  -^  "=""  ^' ''''°"'  ««"  C. 
referred  to  it  is  changed     but      is  1,  t  '"'"^  "•'"'■    '"  "'^  Process 

3.  £»!ii?si-Heisacon«tit„»n;    r  ^  "ot  Jinown  into  what. 

•  ich  is  kno^^ch    flyVr  tf  p  irff^'j'"''""'  >'i"--nd  sweet) 

^0;«tallinesubsUnce^con  a    'ed'^i:;ttdrr''"^,'''">'g^^''° 
rofrom   by   alcohol),  with   f„J,".:! '"/'■"!°."''«- ^^J  cxtractabl. 


3.  i^w!ii?si'Heisarnn<it;ti,o„»    r  ""i  ""'  """""  '"to  wnat. 
«I.ich  is  know     Chi  fl'fo,,f"!'''"'"^^  <>'■'<>'  l-it'^'-and 

(a  ciy^tallinesubsuSon  a    ;/°rbH°t  r'ir''"''",''^'"^,'''" 
therefrom   by   alcohol!    ,,hf  "*'""'"''».  anJ  ex 

eincose,  thus :  '■  "'"^  f°™at.on  of  bitter-almond  oil  and 

t'„„H„NO,,     +     2H.0     =     <>o  VI    n 
A...>K,i..iinL-."  ''"'^     "     2Cj,H,30s     +     C,H„ONCK 

The  oil,  as  the  formnlr.     V  . '''""se  Vobiilo  oil. 

acid.  NCH.  a^d'^SdelWe  J?  ^ 'o^^V^""""""''  "'  Tnissic 
bitter  almonds  contain  nruJeadd'iV^n^;„J'  T""™  ''^'^a  that 
benzaldehyde,  is  presemm,L  ^J  ^r^""* ''''••>' aciJ,  "ike  the 
which.  whentheaFmondme  ris?r]  ,  S''"^"'^-  ^'  «"TOlaline. 
above  fermentative  cWeianv^tw"!'*''  '"'}"'  "'"""S"^^  '^e 
by  emulsine.  a.  they  are°by  dilutee-ids^  jr.^"^'?'''  decomrosed 
I  ing,  th.it  the  acrid  volatile  nil  ^o?;i-  a  ■  ""*/,  ^^  ^aid.  in  pass- 
I  found  ready  formed  Tn  the  mustan  J"^  '"  /"blenmstard  li  not 
constituent  of  the  seed  bvnT.  ^-!•"''  •""  ''  (""duced  from  a 
to  that  we  have  jusrbee'^e^pl^rir.f ''™  """»"  -^'"-'^  "-'^-S"- 

«nueoff:'xtctTye^e";^ou7h"d^::if:f1r  "^-^  ^'«^d  that  an 
vinous  fermentation,  convertlfane'u"!'!  f,  T  ^°"'"  "^  '■"''"•^'"g 
The  ferment,    as  Berthelot  showed  ?„1      ''"''''''' """^ '"■"'»« 

(solves  the  albuminoids  of  the  fo^  „1  l, '^  'm  ^'"^"'  J'"«  dis- 
the  only  form,  i,  seem,,  in  which 'thev^?^"^  ''"■'""  ■?'  P'^'^"''- 
system.  The  juice  owes  th  s  pnwl?  ,.,,'"  assimilated  by  the 
.nmllpereentagioftwoihn.,  anelv  off'  Tf"^?  *"  ''  °' 
and  of  •■  pepsine,"  both  of  whKi;  ITfl'r  '1  ''.vdiochloric  ao.d 
mueoU8  membrane.  Rea  pen  ine  h^^  ""''"■^'^'  ^'"'^"'"^  ^^  "■« 
impure  substance,  possessi  iXLT  "'*'"'  ^"^"  ^«''  •  b"'  "" 
can  be  extracted  froT^^mcourne'^^  "J  ""^  '""'^"t. 

a  laborious  process  whir»e  have  '""  ""'  "^  "'"  ^'<""a'=''  ^y 
dilute  hydrochloric  "c  d  alnL  1^  ?  '''''™  '"  ''^^"''^'=-  Higldy 
it  does  ,/ot  con^rt  th  i  tT  ,e  ^nt'it'r'"'"  "'^""''"'"J'.  bu{ 
the  addition  to  it  of  a  sn,.ilV;Tnt,tv'o  th'"''" '"''' l'™''"'^  ^^^ 
It  is  as  well  to  st.te  in  nals  no  thl.^.f  '^'-  ■■epaiation  named, 
pharmaceutist  is  only  a  Cv  poor  a^  „|'''„?r'''"<^'^  P^'"'  "<  ""^ 
the  physiological  chemist      ^  '  '     "^^  '"'  ''''^"  "'«  P«Psine  of 

6.   Paiicrcntine. — What  neiiulnn  Jo  t„  h  ■    . 

is  to  the  secetion  of  the  ?     c  •  s  „h,  ,1'^"'^'^^"""^"'""^ 

d.ge.jtthestarchy«ndfattJpo    io,s°of   he  food      Tl'""  "  "  '" 
tine"  seems  to  include  llniJf  ,,°'  ""^  'pod.     This  "  pancrea- 

(see  above),  «  ferm  "     ,i    Ha,-        i    r"'  'J"""'^'  "  ^'"^  «'  diastase 

...ent  which  has  t7,e    ,0     '  'of    0  ve^l'in!' f'7  '?  K'n'""-  »'"'  »  '"■ 

filyceiine.     None  of  t'be^rii.as  been  iS    '  """  ^""^  '"'^'  """ 

Ills  is  a   peculiar    ferment    which    ^:dwa^^ 

found  by' hVn,;r,:;ssrsrtIp„we?'nr'''f''"-^°^  "'"J  >''"^''  "■" 
in  solutions  of  su!^^-aS^  ,„H.  ,  r'"^'  '"''»"^'"""'.entatio.. 
bo  r.ulher  invesli'at'ed  ""i'o.tant  discovery,  which  ought  lo 

.       tlie  dry  state  tiey  Ji^smWve^Libug  iS'""  °'  ''''"■     '" 
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B.  Fermentations  which  are  hiCTcn  only  as  Plvjsxoloyical  Processes. 

L  Vinous  Fenncntation. — This  case  having  aheady  been  con- 
*  sidered,  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  few  additions  and  qiialifica- 
lions.  Vinous  fermentation,  as  we  see  it  going  on  in  the  brewers' 
vat3  and  in  the  wibe-producers'  casks,  is  a  lunction  of  Sacclui- 
romyees,  a  genus  of  fungi,  consisting  of  minute  cells,  which 
sometimes  arc  isolated  from  one  another,  sometimes  grouped  to* 
gether  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  never  united  into  an  organized 
tissue.  There  is  a  variety  of  species,  of  which  -S.  cercrisicc  (the 
main  constituent  of  ordinary  yeast,  as  produced  in  the  high  fermen- 
tation of  beer)  is  the  most  important.  It  consists  of  cells  of  about 
tJ^  millimetre  diameter.  AccordiDg  to  Pasteur,  saccharomyces 
thiives  best  when  immersed  in  grape  juice  or  wort,  or  similar  liquids. 
U  multiplies  only  by  budding,  uever  by  sporification.  In  pure 
sugar-water  it  lives,  so  to  say,  at  its  own  expense,  and  gradually 
becomes  exhausted  ;  but  on  addition  of  phosphates  (yeast-ash  works 
best)  and  ammonia  salt  to  the  sugar,  the  plant  thrives  as  well 
almost  as  in  native  sugar  juices.  When  saccharomyces  is  not  fully 
immersed  in  the  liquor,  and  otherwise  constrained  to  live  under 
abnormal  conditions,  it  passes  into  "  aerobiotic''  forms  which  are 
similar  to  mucors  and  mucedos  (mould  plants),  and  which,  like  these, 
live  on  atmospheric  o.xygon.  But  these  abnormal  forms,  when  re- 
immersed  ia  wort,  &c.,  always  relapse  into  the  non-aerobiotic  form 
of  saccharomyces.  Real  mucedos,  &c.,  for  instance  Mycodcrma  vini 
And  cerevisice^  which  by  nature  are  aerobiotic,  when  immersed  in 
wort  or  grape  juice,  and  thus  placed  in  what  to  them  is  an  abnormal 
<:omiition,  assume  non-aerobiotic  forms,  and  produce  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, but  (contrary  to  what  was  formerly  assumed  by  Pasteur  himself) 
they  are  never  converted  into  saccharomyces,  and  their  fermentative 
power  soon  comes  to  «n  end,  unless  they  are  occasionally  revived 
Ijy  re-exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  power  of  inducing  vinous  fermentation,  however,  is  by  no 
■means  confined  to  microscopic  organisms.  It  has  long  been  known, 
from  the  experiments  of  Doberi-iner  and  others,  that  sweet  fruit, 
when  kept  within  an  inert  atmosphere  devoid  of  free  oxygen, 
evolves  carbonic  acid  with  formation  of  alcohol,  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  Pasteur  that  this  fermentation,  which  may  extend  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sugar  present,  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  any  microscopic  species.  Closely  related  to  this 
fact  is  the  well-established  experience  that  large  quantities  of  sugar 
may  bo  made  to  ferment  by  means  of  yeast  without  the  latter 
multiplying  to  any  notewortiiy  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  large 
growtns  of  yeast  may  be  obtained  (and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are 
obtained  every  day  bjr  the  makers  of  German  barm)  without  pro- 
ducing much  alcohol.  Oskar  Brefeld,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  arti- 
fice, succeeded  in  growing  saccharomyces  in  brewers'  wort,  without 
producing  a  trace  of  alcohoL  From  these  experiences  we  must 
conclude  that  vinous  fermentation,  far  from  being  the  characteristic* 
life-function  of  healthy  saccharomyces,  is  dependent  on  a  certain 
pathologic  condition  of  "non-photobiotic"  plant-celk  (i.e.,  'cells 
which  nabitually  live  in  darkness)  generally,  wLicli  is  brought 
about  by  immersing  them  in  eacchariferous  fluids  and  shutting 
them  out  from  the  oxygen-gas  which  they  need  for  their  healthy 
development.  Hence,  even  iti  the  ordinary"  cases  of  fermentation, 
the  normal  life  of  the  yeast-plant  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
sociation of  the  sugar  on  the  other,  are  not  only  not  necessarily  re- 
lated, but,  in  the  individual  cell,  positively  exclude  each  other. 
In  any  given  mass  of  yeast,  healthy  cells  and  diseased  cells  are  in 
general  mixed  up  together,  and  thus,  in  practice,  the  two  pheno- 
mena come  to  bo  accidental  concomitants.  But  this  brings  us  back 
almost  precisely  to  the  later  views  of  Liebig,  as  set  forth  in  his 
last  memoir  on  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the  yeast  plant  little  is  kn^wn. 
According  to  Pasteur  s  experiments  and  observations  the  yeast 
which  forms  spontaneously  in  grape  juice  is  derived  chiefly  from 
certain  germs  which  abound  about  harvest  time  on  the  grapes,  and 
still  more  on  the  grape-stalis.  Those  germs  are  largely  diffused 
also  through  the  atmosphere  of  breweries,  wine  cellars,  and  labora- 
tories where  fermentation  experiments  are  carried  on,  but  they  are 
not  by  any  means  widely  diflused  through  the  atmosphere  generally. 
2.  Lactic  Fermeniaiicm — Milk  when  left  to  itself  in  warm  weather, 
03  everybody  knows,  soon  turns  sour,  the  main  feature  in  the 
chemical  process  being  the  transmutation  of  the  milk  sugar  into 
lactic  aci^  as  expressed  by  the  equation 


C„H„0,^H,0     -     4C,H.O; 
Hydrated  Miu  aagar.  LucUe  aci 


acid. 

The  milk  sugar,  before  assuming  the  form  of  lactic  acl''.  probably 
passes  through  the  condition  of  glucose.  <St  any  rate,  ordinary 
glucose,  when  dissolved  in  milk,  ferments  int<  lactic  acid  along  with 
the  milk  sugar  originally  present  But  in  this  case,  if  the  to'j»l 
percentage  of  sugar  goes  bevond  a  certain  lim  t,  the  reaction  comes 
to  a  stop  as  soon  as  the  acidity  of  the  liquid  has  attained  a  certain 
limit-value.  Addition  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda,  i.e.,  conversion 
of  the  lactic  acid  into  a  neutrul  lactate,  then  revives  the  process. 
A  solution  of  ''invert-sugar"  (as  produced  by  boiling  cane  sugar  water 
*lth  a  littla  Titriol),  whan  mixed  with  excess  of  chalk  aud  some 


putrid  cheese,  and  kept  at  SO'-SS"  C,  soon  ferments,  with  formation 
of  large  quantiticsof  lactate  of  lime  (Gensch).  Lactic  fermentation, 
according  to  Pasteur,  is  caused  by  the  development  in  the  mass  of 
a  microscopic  fungus,  consisting  of  cylindrical  cells  which  are  far 
smaller  than  those  of  saccharomyces.  We  are  not  aware  that  this 
"lactic  ferment"  has  ever  been  seen  in  ordinary  sour  milk;  in 
Ecnsch's  process  it  is  produced  largely  as  a  greyish  deposit  o^  the 
chalk,  from  which  pure  growths  ot  ihc  fungus  may  be  obtained  by 
Pasteur's  method  (see  above)  The  lactic  feimcnt,  to  the  annoyance 
of  brewers,  frequently  occurs  in  ordinary  yea.st  .is  an  impurity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  fungus  ^hich  Pasteur  calls  (he  lactic 
ferment  is  capable  of  inducing  lactic  fcnnentation  ;  but  it  docs  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  it  is  the  thing  which  actually  causes 
the  souring  of  milk  under  ordinary  circumstances.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  a  remarkable  set  of  experiments  made  by  Lister  in 
1873,  this  appears  not  to  .bo  the  ca.sc.  According  to  him,  milk 
can  bo  completely  jmrged  of  germs  by  cxpo.'iing  it  (within  a  germ- 
less  disk)  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  some  hours,  and, 
when  protected  against  atmospheric  geims  by  a  slightly  carbolized 
stopper  of  cotton  wool,  keeps  sweet  for  an  indefinite  time.  Speci- 
mens of  such  germlcss  milk,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  his 
study,  were  found  by  Lister  to  undergo  a  variety  of  fermentative 
changes,  accompanied  sometimes  by  the  development  of  an  acid 
reaction,  but  none  of  them  set  into  sour  milk.  A  specimen  of 
ordinary  unboiled  dairy  milk  when  kept  in  the  same  room  did  get 
sour  .Ji3  usual,  and,  when  examined  under  the  miscroscope,  was 
found  to  contain,  not  Pasteur's  fungus,  but  a  kind  of  motionless 
bacterium  which  Lister  calls  B.  laciis,  because  the  introduction  of 
it  (or  rather  of  a  trace 'of  the  sourlnilk  containing  it)  into  the 
germlcss  milk  determined  liormal  lactic  fermentation,  tlie  Bacterium 
Icutis  multiplying  at  the  same  time.  The  same  bacterium,  when 
made  to  pass  successively  through  germlcss  urine  and  other  germlets 
organic  liquids,  undenvent  a  series  of  metamorjihoses,  but,  when 
ultimately  put  back  into  milk,  caused  normal  lactic  fermentation. 
The  germs  of  this  bacterium  must  be  assumed  to  abound  m  the 
atmosphere  of  cows'  stables  and  dairies,  although  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  abundantly  dilTuscd  through  the  atmosphere  generally. 

3.  Viscous  Ferincntalion  is  a  peculiar  change  whicli  has  long  been 
known  to  occasionally  accompany  vinous  fermentation,  and  which 
manifests  itself  in  this  that  the  wine  becomes  thick  and  viscous,  so 
that,  when  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  it  draws  into  long 
threads.  This  property  is  causecl  by  the  presence  of  a  kind  of  gum 
(of  the  composition  CjjUjoOn,)  which  is  inv.aiiably  accompanied  by 
mannite,  a  sweet  crystalline  substanse.of  the  composition  C(;H,,05 
(i.e.  containing'the  elements  of  glucose,  C5H,J05-^  those  of  hydrogen, 
H2).  The  exact  nature  of  the  reaction  is  not  established ;  in  fact, 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  one  reaction  or  a  set  of  reactions  going 
on  simultaneously.  According  to  the  usually  adopted  equation, 
100  parts  of  cane  sugar  should  yield  61  of  manmtc,  45'5  of  gum, 
and  6  of  carbonic  acid.  Accordinglo  Peligot  (supptfrted  by  Pasteui ) 
the  "viscous  ferment"  Is  a  fungus  consisting  of  very  minute 
spherical  cells  (of  O'OOl  to  00014  millimetre  diameter). 

4.  Butyric  Fcnnentation. — In  the  lactic  fermeutation  of  glucose, 
as  induced  by  milk  or  cheese  in  the  presence  of  chalk,  tlie  lactate  of 
lime  is  no  sooner  formed  than  it  undergoes  itself  a  further  change, 
which,  chemically,  is  represented  approximately  by  the  equation 

2C3He03    =     CJIjOj     +      2C0j      -(-       2H, 
Lactio  acid.         Cut/ncacid.    Caibooic  add    llTdiogf;!!  gas 

The  temperature  most  favourable  to  the  change  lies  near  40°  C. 
A  number  of  similar  changes  (of  other  organic  acids  than  lactic) 
are  known,  but  they  are  passed  over  here,  being  of  a  more  purely 
6cientif>j  interest.  According  to  Pasteur,  butyric  fenueiitation  is 
caused  by  the  development  in  the  mass  of  a  special  kind  of  vibrio, 
a  worm-shaped  animalcule,  consisting  of  a  number  of  longitudinal 
cells,  each  about  0002  millimetre  thick,  and  from  0  002  to  0  02 
mm.  long.  Butyric  fermentation,  strictly  speaking,  is  only  one  of 
a  large  genus  of  changes  customarily  summed  up  under  the  generic 
name  of  putrefaction. 

5.  Putrefaction. — The  scientific  meaning  of  this  term  coincides 
pretty  much  with  its  popular  acceptation,  e.Ncept  that  it  must  be 
understood  to  be  exclusivcof  all  cases  of  oxidation.  In  olden  times  it 
was  assumed  that  organized  matter  (tho  tissues  of  plants  and  animals, 
blood  corpuscles,  &c.)  could  hold  together  even  chemically  only  as 
long  as  supported  by  the  vital  force.  But  this  is  a  long  exploded 
notion.  In  absolute  absence  of  water,  or  at  very  low  temperatures, 
dead  organized  matter  remains  chemically  (and  even  structurally) 
unchanged.  In  support  of  this  assertion  we  need  only  refer  to  that 
well  known  case  of^the  mammoth  of  the  Siberian  cave,  which  was 
found  sweet  and  fresh  thousands  of  years  after  the  extinction  of 
life.  And  since  the  time  of  Appcrt  (who  discovered  the  now  so  ex- 
tensively used  process  of  preservingmeats  in  scalcd-up  tins)  we  know 
that  prolonged  exposure  to  boiling  heat  and  subsequent  absolute 
exclusion  of  air  prevent  putrefaction,  even  in  presence  of  liquid 
water  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  as  long  as  the  air  remains 
excluded.  Chemically  speaking,  ordinary  putrefaction  is  a  most 
^mplez  phtnomenon,  always  involving  the  simultaneous  ou-going 
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of  a  multiplicity  of  chemical  reactions.  A  comparatively  simiile 
case  13  the  putrefactioa  of  urine,  which  substantially  consists  in 
this-  that  the  urea,  by  assimilating  water,  passes  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  just  as  it  does  when  heated  by  itself  with  pure  water 
to  high  temperatures.  In  the  case  of  animal  tissues,  which,  broadly 
speaking,  may  he  said  to  consist  of  fats  and  albuminoids,  tlie  latter 
always  give  way  first.  Their  decomposition  is  a  most  complex  set 
ol  successive  reactions,— leucine,  tyrosine,  fatty  acids,  and  many 
other  things  appearing  as  primary  products,  ammonia,  compound 
nmmonias,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  as  second- 
ary  ones.  Less  rapidly,  but  none  the  less  constantly,  the  fats  are 
Changed,  being  decomposed,  in  the  first  instance,  into  fatty  acids 
ana  glycerine,  which  latter  undergoes  further  transmutations,  while 
the  former  survive  for  a  considerable  time.  The  "adipocere"  which  is 
80  well  known  as-  one  of  the  consttjit  ultimate  products  of  the  decay 
of  dead  bodies  that  have  been  kept  from  the  air,  and  which  consists 
ot  palmitateand  stearate  of  lime  (Kqppe-Sevlcr),  well  illustrates  the 
liigli  stability  of  fatty  acids.  Regarding  the  causes  of  putrefaction, 
wo  can  scarcely  do  more  than  refer  to  what  wo  have  quoted  from 
the  researches  of  Schwann  and  his  followers.  From  tliese  researches 
two  things  aro  clear,  namely,  (1)  that  putrefaction  is  not  pos- 
Biblo  under  conditions  precluding  the  development  of  life,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  no  putrefaction  where  there  is  not  at  least 
potentia  life  ;  and  (2)  that  in  999  out  of  a  thousand  cases  this 
potential  life  assumes  the  actual  foim  of  bacteria  and  vibriones.' 

I  utrefactions  going  on  in  presence  of  air  are  always  accompanied 
by  2>roccsscs  0/  oxidalion,  the  effects  of  which  arc  difficult  to  dif- 
icrentiat*  absolutely  from  those  of  putrefaction  pufc  and  simple 


■  C.  Cases  of  Oxidation. 

1.  Accious  Fermentation  is  the'  best  known  of  these.  Every- 
body  knows  that  weak  fermented  liquors,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
soon  turn  sour  and  ultimately  becomo  vineg.ir.  The  chemical  re- 
action involved  consists  of  two  stages.  In  the  first  the  alcohol  in 
tlie  liquor  absorbs  o.\ygen  from  the  air,  .with  formation  of  alde- 
Hyde  and  water,  according  to  the  equation 

C,H,0     +     0     -     CjHp     -     H.O. 

AlcohoL  ildchyde.  Water. 

This  aldehyde,  however,  in  ordinaiy  acetous  fermentation  never 

uctually  appears,  being  at  onco  oxidized  by  the  direct  action  of  the 

air  into  acetic  acid,  thus  ; 

C.H.O     -f     0     =     C,H,0, 
.AWehydo.  Acelic  acil 

Vhesc  two  reactions  can  be  realized  in  all  their  chemical  simpli- 
citr,  not,  It  is  true,  by  oxygen-gas  pure  and  simple,  but  easily 
by  oxygen  as  condensed  on   platinum-black  ;  and  as  the  deoxi- 
dized  platinum-black   readily   reabsorbs   oxygen  from   the  air,  a 
Biaall  quantity  of  this  reagent  suffices  to  oxidize  large  quantities  of 
alcohol  Into  acetic  acid  by  means  of  atmospheric  oxygen.     Upon 
this  observation  of  Dobereiner's  Schutzenbach  based  a  ranid  and 
practical  method  of  vinegar-making,  which  consists  in  this,  tliat  the 
flilute  alcohol  is  made  to  trickle  through   a  tower  of  beech-wooil 
?ha\'ing3,  packed  into  a  taU  barrel,  constructed  so  as  to  draw  in  an 
n-^cendiiig  current  of  air      When  a  temperature  of  20°  C.  is  maiu- 
t"!!»  VI,' .   '■°°'"'  '^'^  "'<=  ^r'"'  introduced  having  a  temperature 
of .  6  ,  the  temperature  within  the  barrel  is  found  to  rise  to  38'-40° 
the  leathern-  produced  by  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid.     What,  in  the  old  method  of  vinegar-makintr,  required 
weeks  or  months  is  thus  accomplished  in  a  day  or  even  less      It 
Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  Schutzcnbach's  process 
the  wood-shavings,  besides  serving  to  spread  the  alcohol  over  an 
immense  surface,  act  exactly  as  the  platinum-black  does  iu  Dober- 
ciners  experiment,  condensing  oxygen  in  their  pores  lu  order  to 
hand  It  over  to  the  alcohol.     And,  supposing  this  theory  to  be 
correct   the  od  process,  which  consists  in  exposing  the  wine  to  the 
air  in  lialf-fi  led  tubs  or  casks,  would  appear  to  rest  on  the  same 
principle,— the  wood  of   the  cask  acting  as  the  shavings  do  in 
bchutzcnbach  s  process,  only  far  more  slowly.     But  then  it  is  an 
eld  experience  of  vmegar-makers  that  the  old  process  at  least  always 
mvolves  the  formation  of  two  organized  products,  uamelv,  that  of  a 
kind  of  mould  whicli  appears  on  the  surface  as  a  membrane,  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  "flowers  of  vinegar,"«nd  that  of  a  mucilaginous 
mass  within  the  liquid,  called  "mother  of  vinegar;"  and  it  has 
always  been  admitted  that  the  presence  of  these  substances  ma- 
terially  accelerates  the  process  of  oxidation.     This,  however  is  no 
contradiction  to  the  theory  ;  it  would  only  prove  that  the  mouKl- 
memhrane  and  the  mucilaginous  mass  are  more  effective  carriers  of 

'  Bacteria  are  microscopic  organisms,  composed  of  two  elongated  cells 
united  end  to  end,  possessed  of  varied  powers  of  motion,  and  almost 
Wthout  exception  "rather  in  themselves  reproductive  organs"  (Lister) 
tlun  beings  possessed  of  powers  of  reproduction.  The  vibriones  are 
seemingly  nothmg  more  than  polymerized  bacteria  with  intensified 
powers  of  loooinotion.  With  regard  to  their  position  in  the  world  of 
I.fo  present  evidencs  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  they  are  plaaU  or 


OX)  gen  than  the  wood  of  the  tub.     Besides,  in  Schiitze.ibach  s  ,.ruw 
cess,  the  shavings,  according  to  experience,   work  the  better  the 
freer  they   are    from    organized  deposits.     Hence,  one  nii"ht  say, 
\   I  I-'et'g,  that  the  efficacy  of  these  substances  is  a  function  onW 
of  their  |,hysical  and  chemical  condition,  the  presence  of  life  in  the 
mould  plant  being  purely  accidental  and  Immaterial  to  the  procc'^s 
According  to  Pasteur  this  view  is  a  mistake.     With  him  it  is  the 
membranous  mould  on  the  surface  of  the  fermenting  liquid  which 
hands  the  oxygen  to  the  alcohol,  and  it  docs  so  only  when  it  consists 
ot  living  specimens  of  a  certain  species  of  mould-plant  which  he  calls 
Mycodcnna  a^cti      Other  moulds  or  dead  Mycoderma  aati  do  not 
work.  __  Mother  of  vinegar,  according  to  Pasteur,  is  the  "noii-aein. 
biotic      forni  of  the  mycodenna.      Only  the  acrobiotic  form  acli, 
to  keep  It  ahve  we  must  take  care  that  the  liquid  contams  the  phos- 
phates and  the  albuminoids  or  ammonia,  which  it  needs  as  foud 
But,  if  It  IS  to  produce  vinegar,  it  must  not  be  fed  ton  liberalh 
because   when  m  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  it  oxidues  the  ol.oh'..i 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.     If  the  oxidarion  is  to  stop  at  aceti,- 
acid,  the  mycoderma  must  be  in  a  peculiar  abnormal  condition  «  IimI, 
may  be  ensured  by  the  presence  in  the  liquid  of  a  certain'  limit 
percentage  of  alcohol.   In  the  case  of  Schutzenbach's  process,  Pasteur 
maintains  (m  spite  of  apparently  contrarv  experience)  that  it  is  the 
very  same  Myeoderma  accti  which  enables  the  wood  shavings  to  act 
One  of  his  arguments  is  the  acknowledged  fatt   that  Schutzen- 
bach s  towers  requiw  to  be  started  with  ordinary  Tincgar,althougb 
they  can  te  worked  with  distilled  spirits.     A  more  powerful  argu- 
ment he  derives  from  the   foUowing  experiment      A  very  slow 
current  of  dilute  alcohol  was  caused  to  trickle  down  a  Ion-  strinc 
suspended  in  a  room  kept  at  the  most  favourable  tempera°ture  to 
acetous  fermentation.  The  alcohol  failed  to  assume  an  acid  reaction. 
But  the  slightest  coatmg  of  Mycoderma  accti  attached  to  the  strin" 
caused  It  to  act  exactly  as   the  shavings  do  in  the  Schutzenbacli 
casks.     After  all    however,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that  tha 
many  pounds  of  alcohol  which,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  pass  through  a 
Schutzenbach  tower  and  come  out  below  as  acetic  acid,  have  all  f  eer. 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  few  grams  of  Myeodtnna  aceti 
which  a  microscopist  mighthunt  up  amongst  the  wood  shavings    It 
appears   far  more  rational  to  assume  that  the   mycoderma  act» 
only  indirectly,  perhaps  by  converting  a  small  portion  of  the  alcohol 
into  aldehyac,  which  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  mass  of  tho 
alcohol,  and,    through  its  inherent  attraction   for  oxvgen  atoms 
which  is  assisted  by  a  similar  tendency  in  the  porous  wood,  reduces 
the  stability  m  a  far  larger  number  of  oxygen  molecules  than  it 
needs  itseh,  to  such  an  extent  that  these  so  to  say  half-liberated 
oxygen  atoms  become  available  for  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  the 
more  readily  as  the  reaction  itself  involves  a  considerable  liberatiou 
of  energy. 

2    £rcmacai!sis.—ADimiL\  and  vegetable  mattere,  besides  being 
liable  to  putrefy,  are  known,  on  exposure  to  air  and  water,  to  undcr"S 
a  slow  process  of  oxidation  which  ultimately  converts  them  into 
products  of  sinipler  atomic  constitution.     Speaking  quite  geiierallv 
the  process,  in  the  case  of  wood  and  vegetable  tissues  generally  con' 
sists  m  this,  that  the  hydrogen  is  eliminated  more  and  more  coni- 
pletely--most  of  it  in  the  form  of  water,  a  small  portion  in  the  form 
of  marsh  gas  (CH,),  the  rest  of  the  carbon  passing  gradually  into 
substances  more  and  more  closely  allied  to  charcoal.    In  the  case  of 
albuminoids  eremacausis  is  always  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
putrefaction,--the  most  general  effect  of  the  foimer  beine  that  the 
ammonia  produced  by  the  latter  is  turned  into  nitrogen  .and  water 
cr,  m  the  presence  of  basic  substances,  such  as  lime,  carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonates  of  alkalie-s,  &c. ,  is  oxidized  into  nitrites  and  nitrates 
successively.    This  process  of  "nitrification"  is  going  on  in  all  po,o.j« 
soils  and  waters  contaminated  with  nitrogenous  organic  matter  and 
under  favourable  circumstances,  progresses  at  a  great  rate      ivhi-i] 
sewage  is  filtered  through  a  bed  of  porous  soil,  the  drainage  waters 
are  generally  found  almost  free  from  ammonia,  the  whole  o(  the 
nitrogen  having  been  oxidized  into  nitrites  and  nitrates       4ccor.' 
ing  to  recent  researches  by  Schlosing  and  Muntz  (which  were  con- 
firmed by  AVarnngton)  nitrification,  like  acetous  feiTOentation   i« 
determined  by  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  organizwl  ferments,  the 
chief  arguments  being  that  a  purely  inorganic  soil  does  not  act,  aii<l 
secondly,  that   nitrification   in  a  soii  is  stopped,  cr  at  least  ver> 
effectually  checked,  by  cntiseptio  vapours  such  as  those  of  bisui 
phido  of  carbon,  chloroform,  and  carbolic  acid.  (W.  D 

FER5I0,  the  ancient  Firmjini  Picennm,  an  archicpisc.-v 
pal  city  of  central  Italy,  and  the  cliief  town  of  a  circle  id 
the  province  of  Ascoli  Piceno,  34  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Aiicora 
From  Its  situation  on  a  rocky  height  it  commands  a  splen- 
did prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  including  a  fine 
view  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  ofd  walls, 
and  besides  the  cathedral  possesses  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  a  university,  nnd  two  fine  collections  ot  statuary 
and  paintings.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  town,  which- 
was  destroyed   in   the  6th  century,   are  Btill  to  be  seen 
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Lactantius  and  Gaieazzo  oforza  were  born  in  Fermo.  The 
port,  Porto  di  Fermo,  h  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  about  four 
miles  from  the  town.  The  harbour  is  small,  but  there  is 
some  trade  in  corn,  silk,  and  woollens.  The  population  of 
Fermo  in  1871  was  7002. 

FERIIOY,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  East  Riding 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  is  about  21  miles  distant  from  Cork, 
and  about  1.30  miles  from  Dublin,  and  is  connected  with 
both  these  cities  by  the  Fermoy  branch  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Black- 
water,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  the  larger  of 
which  is  on  the  sonthern  bank,  and  there  the  trade  of  the 
town,  which  is  chiefly  ia  flour  and  agricultural  produce,  is 
mainly  carried  on.  A  stone  bridge  of  13  arches  which 
formerly  spanned  the  river,  and  which  had  been  erected  in 
i589,  was  in  the  year  18G6  removed,  and  replaced  by  one 
of  strong  cut  stone.  The  town,  which  strikes  the  visitor 
03  being  e-xceodingly  neat  and  clean,  has  several  good 
streets,  and  some  noteworthy  buildings.  Of  the  latter,  the 
most  prominent  are  the  military  barracks  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  capable  of  accommodating  3000  men,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
St  Colman's  Roman  Catholic  college,  the  convents,  and 
the  court-house.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  the  town, 
and  the  muncipal  affairs,  are  managed  by  fifteen  com- 
missioners, who  meet  every  alternate  Wednesday.  The 
market  day  is  Saturday.  The  population  in  ISn 
numbered  7388,  78  pjr  cent,  being  Roman  Catholics. 

FERNAN,  CABALLERO.      See    FABEii,     Cecilia 

BoHL'^VON.     • 

.  FERNANDEZ,  Alvaso,  one  of  the  numerous  band  of 
Portuguese  explorers  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th 
century,  took  part  in  the  search  for  a  sea-passage  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  was  born  about  the  year  1420,  and  seems  to 
have  been  brought  up  as  page  or  esquire  to  Prince  Enrique 
of  Portugal.  He  was  related  to  Joam  Gonsalvez,  discoverer 
of  Madeira  and  governor  pi  Funchal.  While  still  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  he  was  commissioned  to  prosecute  the 
exploration  of  the  African  coast.  After  visiting  the.  mouth 
of  the  Senegal  and  landing  on  the  island  of  Gorfe,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Cape  de  Matos  or  Mastos,  the  most 
southerly  point  that  had  ever  been  attained  (1446).  Soon 
afterwards  he  took  command  of  a  second  expedition,  in 
which  the  utmost  limit  reached  was  Rio  Tabite,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Rio  Grands.  Ill  health  thereafter  compelled 
his  return  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  welcomed  at  court  as  a 
distinguished  discoverer.  See  Azurara,  Historia  de  la  Con- 
quista  de  Guine,  and  Joam  de  Barros,  Asia,  dec.  i.  lib.  i.  e. 
13,  14. 

FERNANDEZ,  Diego,  a  Spanish  adventurer  and  his- 
torian of  the  16th  century.  He  was  originally  educated  for 
the  church,  but  about  1545  he  embarked  for  Peru,  where 
he  served  in  the  royal  army  under  Alonzo  de  Alvarado. 
Mendosa,  marquis  of  Canete,  who  succeeded  Alvarado  as 
viceroy,  bestowed  on  Fernandez  the  office  of  chronicler  of 
Peru  ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  in- 
surrection cf  Giron,  of  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  and 
of  the  administration  of  Qasca.  The  whole  work,  under  the 
title  Historia  del  Peru,  was  published  at  Seville  in  1571. 
It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  style,  and  with  more 
«rt  than  is  usual  in  the  compositions  of  tlip  time.  It  gives 
copious  details,  and,  as  he  had  access  to  tVie  correspondence 
and  official  documents  of  the  royalist  leaders,  it  is,  although 
necessarily  possessing  a  royalist  bias,  the  fullest  and  most 
authentic  record  existing  of  the  events  it  relates.  A  notice 
of  the  work  will  be  found  in  Prescott'a  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru.  .-.  ^. 

.  FERNANDEZ,  Joam,  a  Portuguese  traveller,  also  of  the 
I5th  century,  Early  in  life  he  had  been  taken  captive  by 
pirates  of  Barbary.     While  amongst  them  he  acquir'-d  a 


knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  had  his  curiosity  stimulated  with 

regard  to  the  geography  of  the  African  continent.  On  re 
gaining  his  freedom  he  joined  an  exploring  expedition,  and 
got  himself  landedat  the  mouth'of  the  Ouro  river(lat.  23°N.), 
where,  exposed  to  considerable  hardship  and  danger,  he 
spent  seven  months  of  a  nomadic  life  with  some  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation about  the  geography  of  the  interior  (1445).  Two 
years  afterwards  he  explored  the  territory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Blanco.  He  deserves  some  notice  as  having 
been  the  earliest  of  modern  African  explorers.  The  narra- 
tive of  his  adventures,  which  is  said  by  those  who  have  seen 
it  to  resemble  that  of  Mungo  Park,  is  to  be  found  in 
Azurara's  Conqinsta  de  Guine. 

FERNANDEZ,  Juan,  a  Spanish  navigator  and  dis- 
coverer. While  navigating  the  coasts  of  South  America  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  south  winds  that  almost  constantly 
prevailed  near  the  shore,  and  retarded  the  voyages  between 
Peru  and  Chili,  might  not  exist  ft;rther  oat  at  sea.  His  idea 
proved  to  bo  correct,  and  by  the  help  of  the  trade  winds 
and  some  currents  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  he  made  a 
voyage  with  so  great  rapidity  that  he  was  apprehended  on 
a  charge  of  sorcery.  His  inquisitors,  however,  accepted,  with 
a  readiness  far  from  common,  his  natural  explanation  of  tho 
seeming  marvel,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  During  one  of 
his  voyages  in  1563  Fernandez  discovered  the  two  islands 
which  now  bear  his  name  He  was  so  enchanted  with  their 
beauty  and  fertility  that  he  solicited  the  concession  of  them 
from  the  Spanish  Government.  It  was  granted  in  1572, 
but  a  colony  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  at  tha 
largest  of  them  soon  broke  up,  learing  Jbehind  them  a 
number  of  goats,  the  progeny  of  which  still  continue  on  the 
islands.  In  1574  Fernandez  discovered  the  islands  of  St 
Felix  and  St  Ambrose,  and  his  companions  who  survived  him 
affirmed  that  during  a  voyage  in  1576  in  the  southern  ocean 
he  came  in  sight  of  a  continent,  which  must  have  been  either 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  if  the  discovery  is  to  be  accepted 
as  a  fact,  but  more  probably  it  was  either  a  delusion  or  an 
invention  of  his  followers.  See  Alexander  Dalrymple,  An 
Historical  Collection  of  the  several  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  London,  1769-71. 

FERNANDEZ,  Juan,  a  Spanish  sailor  and  adventurer. 
In  1531  he  joined  the  army  of  the  celebrated^  Francesco 
Pizarro,  conqueror  of  Peru,  with  a  small  force,  but  in  1533 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  his  rival  Pedro  de  Alvarado. 
'When  the  latter,  however,  agreed  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
cede  his  claims  on  Peru  and  make  over  his  navy  to  Pizarro 
and  Almagro,  Fernandez  necessarily  returned  to  the  service 
of  Pizarro,  who  not  only  granted  him  pardon,  but  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  ship.  In  1538  he  accompanied 
Antonio  de  Sedeno  on  an  expedition  despatched  by  the 
Spanish  Government  against  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  they  were  tempted  by  rumours  of  the  existence 
of  gold  to  disembark  on  the  mainland,  where,  after  endur- 
ing great  privations  and  hardships,  both  leaders  died  in  tha 
winter  after  they  set  out,  without  finding  the  objfect  of  their 
quest.  The  survivors,  under  four  different  leaders,  and 
decimated  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  Continual  combats  with 
the  natives,  manaired  to  find  their  way  to  the  Spanish  settla- 
meniB. 

FERNANDO  DE  NORONHA,  a  group  of  islands*^ 
the  South  Atlantic,  about  194  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  St  Roque, 
South  America,  3'  50'  S.  lat.,  32°  25'  W.  long.  The  largest 
of  them  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  its  surface  is 
rugged,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  rocky  hills  from  500  ti 
700  feet  high,  and  a  mountainous  peak  towering  to  tho 
height  of  about  1000  feet.  The  island  is  covered  with 
wood,  but  on  account  of  the  irregular  occurrence  of  rain,  it 
contains  scarcely  any  other  vegetation.    It  has  several  bar- 
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)jour3  defended  by  torts,  and  serves  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  criminals  from  Brazil.  •  The  next  largest  island  of 
the  group  is  about  a  mile  m  circumference,  and  the  others 
are  small  barren  rocks.  The  convict  village  numbers  about 
1000  inhabitants,  and  consists  of  a  square  formed  by  the 
governor's  residence,  a  chapel,  the  prison,  workshop,  and 
Government  stores,  and  three  or  four  streets  radiating  up- 
wards, and  composed  of  wattle-built  huts  About  1000 
additional  convicts  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  planta- 
tions in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  island.  The  island  is  occupied 
by  about  150  soldiers  and  C  officers  under  a  go\'ernor. 
Stores,  convicts,  and  mails  are  carried  by  steomer  twice  a 
month  to  and  from  Pernambuco. 

See  "  Visit  to  Fernando  Noronha"  by  Alexander  Rattray,  M. D., 
R.  N  .  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  1872. 

FERNANDO  PO,  or  Fernao  do  Pao,  an  island  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  lying  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  about  20 
miles  from  the  mainland,  in  3°  12'  N.  lat.  and  3°  48'  E. 
long.  It  is  about  44  miles  in  length  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.  W., 
and  about  20  in  breadth.  The  coasts  are  steep  and  rocky, 
and  the  interior  is  mountainous.  A  ridge  of  mountains  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  island  rises  to  the  height  of  8000 
feet,  and  is  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a  peaked 
mountain, — tho  northern  one  (Ste  Isabelle)  attain  ing  a  height 
of  10,700  feet.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  island  is 
also  intersected  by  several  steep  mountains,  varying  from 
1000  to  3000  feet.  These  mountains  are  covered,  most 
of  them  to  their  summits,  as  are  the  intervening  valleys, 
with  dense  forests  of  shrubs  and  lofty  trees  of  luxuriant 
growth.  The  rocks  are  of  volcanic  origin  ;  and  the  soil  is 
rich  and  fertile,  producing  rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco, 
yams,  and  palms.  Antelopes,  monkeys,  sheep,  goats,  fowls, 
turtle,  and  fish  are  abundant.  The  climate  is  salubrious, 
though  tho  rainy  season  lasts  from  May  to  December,  and  is 
succeeded  by  aseason  of  dense  fogs.  The  principal  harbour, 
Port  Clarence  on  the  northern  shore,  is  frequented  by 
English  vessels,  especially  for  palm-oil.  This  island  was 
discovered  in  1471  by  a  Portuguese  navigator,  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  was  taken  possession  of  b^  Spain  in  1778, 
but  was  abandoned  in  1782.  The  English  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  the  island  in  1827,  and  made  use  of  it  as  a  harbour 
for  the  ships  of  war  sent  to  watch  the  slave  traffic,  but 
they  relinquished  it  in  1834,  the  Spaniards  resumed 
possession  of  it  in  1 844,  and  changed  its  name  to  Puerto  de 
Isabel.  The  population  is  about  15,000,  and  is  composed 
partly  of  half-breed  Portuguese,  negroes  formerly  freed  by 
the  British,  a  few  Europeans,  and  the  native  inhabitants  called 
Edeeyahs  or  Bobies,  who  are  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one 
of  all  the  others,  and  whose  jealous  hostility  perhaps, as  much 
as  the  reputed  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  has  prevented  the 
colonization  of  the  island  by  Europeans.  The  Baptist 
missionaries  who  settled  on  the  island  during  its  occupation 
by  the  British  were  expelled  by  tht  Spaniards  in  1858. 
See  Benedetti,  "Les  iles  espagnoles  du  golfe  de  Guinde," 
in  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Geogr.,  1809. 

KERNEL,  Jean  FRANgois  (1497-1558),  a  distinguished 
French  physician,  was  born  at  Clermont  in  1497.  After 
receiving  his  early  education  at  his  native  town,  he  entered 
the  college  of  Sainte-Barbe,  Paris,  where  he  so  distinguished 
himself  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  languages,  that 
not  long  after  obtaining  his  M.A.  degree  he  was  ofifered  a 
professorship  in  the  college.  This  ofi'er  he,  however, 
declined,  choosing  in  preference  to  become  a  physician. 
He  received  his  doctor's  degree  in  1530,  and  was  named 
professor  of  medicine  in  1534.  His  extniordinary  general 
erudition,  and  the  skill  and  success  with  which  he  sought  to 
revive  the  study  of  tho  old  Gre«k  physicians,  gained  for  him 
a  great  reputation,  and  ultimately  the  office  of  physician  to 
the  court.  He  practised  with  very  great  success,  and  at  his 
death  io  1558  left  behind  him  an  immense  fortune. 


His  principal  works  are  MonaUspliarinm,  sire  Astrolabii  geniis, 
gcTuralis  HorarH  Struetura  el  Usus ;  De  Abditis  Eerum  Causu ; 
ifcdicina  ad  Hcnricum.  II.,  and  Constliorum  Mcdicinalium  Liber 
All  of  them  have  been  several  times  reprinted. 

FERNOW,  KarlLudwic  (17G3-1S0S),  German  art- 
critic  and  archaeologist,  was  born  iii  Pomerania,  November 
19,  1763.  His  father  was  a  servant  in  the  household  of 
the  lord  of  Blumenhagen.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became 
clerk  to  a  notary,  and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a 
druggist.  While  serving  his  time  he  had  the  misfortune 
accidentally  to  shoot  a  young  man  who  came  to  visit  him  , 
and  although  through  the  intercession  of  his  master  he 
escaped  prosecution,  the  untoward  event  weighed  heavily 
on  his  mind,  and  led  him  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship 
to  quit  his  native  place.  He  obtained  a  situation  at  Liibeck, 
where  he  had  leisure  to  cultivate  his  natural  taste  for  draw- 
ing and  poetry.  Having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
painter  Carstens,  whose  influence  was  an  important  stimulus 
and  help  to  him,  he  renounced  his  trade  of  druggist,  and 
set  up  aa  portrait-painter  and  drawing-master.  At  Ludwigs- 
hist  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl,  and  followed  her  to 
Weimar;  but  failing  in  his  suit,  he  went  next  to  Jena 
There  he  was  introduced  to  Professor  Reinhold,  and  in  Ins 
house  met  the  Danish  poet  Baggesen.  The  latter  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  a  proposal 
which  he  eagerly  accepted  (1794)  for  the  sake  of  tho 
opportunity  of  furthering  his  studies  in  the  fine  arts.  On 
Baggesen's  return  to  Denmark,  Fernow,  assisted  by  some  of 
his  friends,  visited  Rome  and  made  some  stay  there.  He 
now  renewed  his  intercourse  with  Carstens,  who  had  settled 
at  Rome,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history 
and  theory  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  the  Italian  language  and 
literature.  Making  rapid  progress,  he  was  soon  qualified  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  archaeology,  which  was  attended 
by  the  principal  artists  then  at  Rome.  Having  married  a 
Roman  lady,  he  returned  in  1802  to  Germany,  and  was 
appointed  in  the  following  year  professor  extraordinary  of 
Italian  literature  at  Jena.  In  1804  he  accepted  the  post 
of  librarian  to  Amelia,  duchess-dowager  of  Weimar,  which 
gave  him  the  leisure  he  desired  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
to  account  the  literary  and  archaeological  researches  in 
which  he  had  engaged  at  Rome.  His  most  valuable  work, 
the  Romische  Studien,  appeared  in  3  vols.,  1806-1808. 
Among  his  other  works  are — Das  Lehen  des  A'itnstlers 
Carstens  (1806),  Ariosto's  Lebeiislaiif  (1809),  and  Francesco 
Petrarca  (1818).  Fernow  died  at  Weimar,  December  4, 
1808.  A  memoir  of  his  life  by  Johanna  Schopenhauer, 
mother  of  the  philosopher,  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  appeared 
in  1810,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  1829 

FERNS,  a  large  group  of  cryptogamic  plants  forming  in 
a  wide  sense  a  very  naturally  limited  group.  In  the  article 
Biology  (vol.  lii.  p.  694)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  sub- 
kingdom  Cormophyta  includes  three  well-marked  seriesi, 
Bnjophyta,  Pteridopliyta,  Phanerogamcg.  Of  the  second  of 
these.  Ferns,  in  the  most  restricted  acceptation  of  the  word, 
are  the  most  conspicuous  representatives.  It  will  be  con- 
venient, however,  to  give  some  account  under  the  present 
head,  not  merely  of  ferns  proper,  but  also  of  the  other 
smaller  groups,  closely  related  to  ferns  and  often  spoken  of 
in  familiar  language  as  Fern-allies,  which  are  included  in 
the  Pteridophjta. 

The  life-history  of  all  these  is  divisible  into  two  distinct 
stages  or  generations,  in  which  not  only  are  the  external 
morphological  characters  extremely  different,  but  the  phy- 
siological functions  are  also  sharply  contrasted.  These 
stages  have  been  termed  in  the  article  already  referred  to 
the  sporophore  and  the  oophore. 

The  vigorous  vegetative  forms  which  are  what  are 
familiarly  understood  when  ferns  are  spoken  of  are  only  one 
phase  of  their  complete  life-cycle.    They  are  the  sporophores . 
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and  tSie  rcprodactlve  bocTies  they  bear  (spores)  germinate 
without  any  process  of  fertilization,  and  are  therefore  not. 
to  be  compared  with  seeds.  The  same  thing  is  equally  true 
of  the  other  members  of  the  series  Pteriilophyta,  viz.,  horse 
tails,  club  mosses,  selaginellas,  &c. 

A  spore  on  germinatioa  produces  a  structure  which,  com- 
pared with  its  immediate  parent,  is  relatively  very  small, 
and  bears  no  resemblance  to  it  m  form  or  texture.  It  is 
called  the  protballium  ,  it  is  green  and  membranous,  and 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  root  hairs  in  ferns 
and  horse  tails,  in  adder's  tongues  and  club  mosses  it 
IS  tuberous  and  subterranean,  while  in  R/nzocarpece  and 
Selagmella  it  always  remains  more  or  less  included  withm 
the  cavity  of  the  parent  spore  The  function  of  the  pro- 
thallium  13  entirely  reproductive ;  it  develops  sexual 
organs  of  two  kinds,  archegonia  andantheridia,  either  upon 
the  same  or  different  prothallia.  Hence,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  sporophore— the  function  of  which  in  this  group 
of  plants  IS  purely  vegetative — the  prothallial  generation  is 
termed  the  oophore. 

History. — The  older  botanists,  starting  from  the  study  of 
flowering  plants,  endeavoured  to  recognize  in  all  other  cases 
the  same  characteristic  points  of  structure.  They  did  not 
doubt  therefore,  arguing  from  analogy,  that  ferns  were  pro^ 
vided  with  true  seeds.  Gerarde  (1597),  remarking  the  appear- 
ance of  young  plants  of  Kephrodium  ddatalum  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  old  ones,  attributed  this  to  the  dissemination 
of  seeds,  "  for  I  believe  all  plants  have  seeds  in  themselves 
to  produce  their  kindes."  No  one,  however,  at  this  time 
could  say  anything  deSnite  about  the  "seeds"  of  ferns,  and 
they  came  to  be  regarded  as  highly  mysterious.  It  was 
supposed  that  they  were  of  an  invisible  sort,  and  by  a  trans- 
ference of  properties  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the 
possessor  of  fern  seed  would  be  invisible  too.  Shakespeare 
makes  Charaberlaine  3ay,  "We  have  the  receit  of  fern-seed, 
we  walke  invisible."  Ray  ridicules  Tragus  for  spreading 
linen  cloths  upon  the  ground  to  catch  the  seed  of  ferns  on 
the  eve  of  midsummer  night,  when,  as.  Ray  properly 
observed,  it  would  be  indeed  astonishing  if  any  fell,  seeing 
that  it  13  not  mature  till  the  autumn. 

Columna  in  1648  compared  the  fern  frond  to  butcher^s 
broom,  and  identified  the  fructification  in  the  one  case  with 
the  flowers  in  the  other  Cssius  came  to  his  help,  and, 
having  examined  the  soi-i  of  a  polypody,  "  telescopii 
adjumento,"  -detected  what  he  supposed  to  be  seeds,  but 
which  were  probably  only  the  spore  cases.  W.  Cole  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  microscopically  observe  the  spores 
themselves  (1C69),  and  Ray  himself  described  the  hygro- 
scopic movements  of  the  spore-cases  which  assist  the  disper- 
sion of  the  spores.  I.Iorison  (1715)  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  put  tie  matter  to  the  test  of  actual  experience.  He 
sowed  the  sp  res  of  hart's  tongue,  and  in  due  course,  with- 
out, however,  distinguishing  clearly  the  two  stages,  raised 
plants  from  them.  This  important  observation  fell  com- 
pletely into  oblivion,  and  when  in  1789  Dr  Lindsay,  a 
Scotch  physician  settled  in  Jamaica,  responded  to  a  request 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  fern  plants  from  that  island  by  sug- 
gesting that  spores  would  bo  much  more  convenient  to  send, 
the  latter  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  suggestion,  which 
he  treated  as  a  great  discovery.  Dr  Lindsay  accordingly 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  (whicli  was  published  in  the 
Linmati  Transactions  a  few  years  afterw-ards),  in  which  he 
figured  the  prothallial  stages  of  Po!t/podinm  lyuopodioides. 
The  spores  of  ferns  were  still,  however,  regarded  as  equi- 
valent to  seeds,  i.e.,  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  fertilization 
similar  to  that  which  precedes  the  development  of  seeds  in 
dowering  plants.  A  variety  of  attempts  were  made  to  sec 
in  hairs  or  glands  upon  the  young  fronds,  &c.,  something 
that  would  do  duty  for  an  anther.  As  late  as  1832  De 
Candolle  maintained  the  analogy  of  the  prothalliura  to  a 


cotyledon.     In  1844  Nageli  discovered  the  antho-ozoids, 

motile  bodies  which  are  set  free  from  the  anl/ieridutm, 
and  which  perform  in  ferns  the  function  of  pollen  grains. 
All  previous  observers  had  tcied  to  fiud  fertilizing  bodies 
on  the  vegetative  generation,  the  sporophore,  which  pro- 
duces only  spores.  In  1844  the  final  step  was  reached  whcQ 
Suminski  found  upon  the  prothallia  the  archegonia,  flask- 
shaped  bodies  containing  a  central  cell  (oosphere)  which, 
when  fertilized  by  the  antherozoids,  develops  into  a  spore- 
bearing  plant  similar  to  that  from  which  the  cycle  started. 
In  1850  Mettenius  discovered  the  details  of  the  reproduc- 
tion in  Isoetes.  Since  that  time  the  researches  upon  the 
Pteridophyta  have  been  very  numerous,  and  are  to  be  found 
quoted  in  Sachs's  Lekrbuch. 

The  whole  group  of  the  Pleridopkyta  may  be  classified 
as  follows  : — 

Ptebidophtta. — Cormophyta  with   two  distinct  stiges  in  the 
life-cycle.  Sporophore  with  high  vegetative  differentiation.  OopUora 
inconspicuous  and  destitute  of  vascular  tissue. 
Class  1 .  Filicince. — Leaves  highly  developed.     Sporangia  nume- 
rous on  the  fertile  leaves. 
Sub-Class  ].  Filices. — Leaves  without  stipular  appendages. 
Sporangia  epidermal,  containing  spores  of  one  kind  de- 
veloped in  each  from  a  single  primary  mother-cell. 
Sub-Class  2.  Stipulatae.—Leivea  with  stipule-like  append- 
ages.    Sporangia  containing  spores  of  one  kind  developed 
in  each  from  many  endogenous  primary  mother-cells. 
Sub-Class  3.  Rhiwcarpecc. — Spores  of  two  kinds. 
Class  II.  Eqxdsetinae. — Leaves  rudimentary.     Sporangia  5-10  on 

the  fertile  leaves. 
Class  III.  Lycopodirue. — Leaves  sm-ill  (except  Isoetes),  sinmip. 
Sporangia  solitary. 
Sub-Class  I.  Lyeopodiacece. — Spores  of  one  kind. 
Sub-Class  2.  Li'ijulatce.  — Spores  of  two  kinds. 

I.  FiuciNj:. — 1.  The  Filices  or  ferns  proper  deserve 
consideration  at  greater  length,  both  on  account  pf  theif 
numerical  preponderance  over  the  other  groups,  and  the 
popular  favour  which  deservedly  attaches  to  their  great 
beauty  and  variety  of  form. 

Commencing  with  the  vegetative  generation  or  sporophore, 
the  following  remarks  briefly  touch  upon  the  moat  essential 
points  in  their  organization. 

In  general  luibit,  although  with  a  certain  characteristic  ap- 
pearance which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  is  an  almost  unfail- 
ing distinctive  character,  ferns  are  as  various  in  stature  and 
aspect  as  flowering  plants.  One  genus,  Ceratopteris,  is  -emark- 
able  for  its  aquatic  habit.  The  terrestrial  forms  vary  from  the 
Hymenophyllacece,  which  have  the  small  size  and  delicate 
texi  ure  of  mosses,  to  the  larger  forms  which  attain  the  size  of 
shrubs,  while  some  belonging  to  the  tropics  and  the  southern 
hemisphere  have  a  palm-like  habit, 
and  are  called  tree-ferns.  Cyathea 
medullaris  reaches  80  feet  in  New 
Zealand,  and  vl/so/)/HVaa!M<r<i/js  even 
greater  heights  in  Australia.  The 
stem  creeps  on  or  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  as  in  the 
common  bracken,  or  climbs  up  rocks 
and  tho  trunks  of  trees  (Davallia 
canuriensis).  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  usually  densely  coated  with  im- 
bricated membranous  scales.  In 
slem.s  of  this  type  the  ioternodea 
or  spaces  between  the  insertion  of 
successive  leaves  (fronds)  is  consider- 
able, and  tho  growing  point  is  often  Fic  i.-Stem  of  the  Mnio 
far  in  advance  of  the  youngest  frond.  ^Z  s!,-Xl!;e'U,r^^r: 
In   a   larire  number  of  herbaceous    respondinir  to  the  dctachca 

.  ,.       1  .   1     .1  1        bases  of  the  leaves  wiHiiho 

ferns,  of  which  the  common  malo    marks  (c)  left  by  um  sbro- 
aiid  lady  ferns  are  good  examples,     »"«<:>ii«  bun<""- 
the  stem  is  short  and  erect  or  slightly  inclined  (fig.  1). 
The  fronds  are  developed  spirally,  and  in  close  contiguity 
without  obvious  internodes;  ihevform.  viewed  from  abov^' 
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a  large  rosette  with  tlie  growing  point  in  tte  centre. 
Between  the  ordinary  herbaceous  ferns  with  short  erect 
stems  and  the  tree-ferns  there  is  no  hard  and  sharp  line  of 
demarcation.  Most  of  the  ferns  of  decidedly  arborescent 
habit  belong  to  the  sub-order  Cyaikeacece,  which  has  a 
sporangium  and  receptacle  a  little  different  from  that  of  the 
Xy^xQiX  Polyjyodiacea;,  but  in  many  of  the  genera  of  Poly- 
podiaceoe,  especially  Diclcsonia,  there  are  species  that  assume 
u  more  or  less  decidedly  arborescent  habit.  Nearly  all 
Filices  are  perennial,  but  we' have  an  instance  of  annual 
duration  in  Gymnogramme  hptophylla. 

Growing  Point.  — The  apex  of  the  stem,  whatever  the 
dimensions  of  the  mature  plant,  is  always  occupied  by  a 
single  apical  cell,  and  the  whole  growth  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  repeated  segmentation  of  this  cell.  In  form 
it  is  either  wedge-shaped  with  a  trans\-erse  section  like 
tliat  of  a  bi-conve.^  lens,  or  it  has  the  form  of  a  three-sided 
pyramid  with  a  convex  base  forming  the  outer  face.  In  the 
former  case  the  segments  are  produced  from  the  cell  alter- 
nately right  and  left,  and  the  stem,  whicli  is  gradually  built 
up  by  the  repeated  subdivision  of  the  segments  so  formed, 
is  always  distinctly  bilateral,  and  produces  its  fronds  in  two 
rectilinear  series.  In  the  latter  case  the  segments  are 
derived  in  spiral  succession  from  the  three  interior  faces 
of  the  apical  cell,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  developed  from 
the  masses  of  tissue  to  which  these  segments  give  rise,  are 
gradually  displaced  from  the  simple  triseriate  arrangement 
due  to  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  into  more  com:- 
I'lkated  forms  of  phyllotaxis.  . 

Branching  is  effected  by  the  partition  of  the  growing 
point ;  the  single  stem  therefore  bifurcates.  This  scarcely 
ever  happens  in  ferns  with  erect  steriis,  such  aa  Nephrodium, 
Fitix-mas,  or  in  tree-ferns.  New  shoots  are,  however,  some- 
times formed  from  the  bases  of  the  leaf-stalks,  just  as  in 
some  species  they  are  normally  produced  from  the  fronds 
themselves.  Wh«Q  the  terminal  point  is  injured,  lateral 
shoots  are  often  formed  in  this  way.  A  specimen  of  Dich- 
sonia  aniardica  has  been  described  with  as  many  as  twenty- 
nine  crowns,  due  doubtless  to  such  a  cause. 

Slrnclure  of  Ike  Stem. — The  repeated  subdivision  of  the 
cells  of  the  growing  point  gives  rise  to  a  mass  of  tissue,  at 
first  uniform  in  character,  but  which  is  subsequently 
differentiated.  Particular  tracts  of  cells  are  modified  in  the 
process  of  growth  to  form  the  fibro-vascular  bundles. 
These  are  more  or  less  flattened  plates  irregularly  elliptical 
in  transverse  section.  As  in  all  the  Pteridophyta  they  are 
closed,  and  incapable,  when  once  formed,  of  further  increase 
in  diameter.  They  consist  of  a  mass  of  "xylem"  surrounded 
by  "  phloem."  The  xylem  consists,  in  addition  to  a  few 
spiral  vessels  at  the  foci  of  the  elliptical  tranverse  section,  of 
scalariform  vessels — cells  of  comparatively  large  diameter, 
with  oblique  ends,  and  with  their  walls  intermittently 
thickened  by  transverse  projecting  ridges  (fig,  2).  Amongst 
the  vessels  are  oblong  cells  containing  starch  in  winter  (wood- 
parenchyma).  The  phloem  contains  sieve-tubes,  and  ex- 
tef'rtal  to  these  thick-walled  bast  fibres.  The  whole  fibro- 
v.iscular  bundle  is  bounded  first  by  one  or  two  layers  of 
oblong  starch-containing  cells  (phloem-sheath),  and.external 
to  these  by  a  single  layer  of  narrower  cells,  often  thickened 
t'Xternally  and  darker  in  colour — the  vascular  bundle  sheath. 
In  very  slender  stems  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  form  a 
central,  axis  {HymenophyllaceoE),  but  when  the  stems  attain 
any  size  they  are  arranged  in  an  anastomosing  cylindrical  net- 
work (fig.  3),  in  which  a  mesh  corresponds  to  the  base  of  a 
frond.  Th  is  cylinderseparates  the  remaining  or  fundamental 
tissues  of  the  stem  into  two  portions,  an  internal  central 
medulla  aod  an  external  cortex.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  4 ; 
the  dark  lines,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the  bundles  which 
correspond  to  the  light  spaces  enclosed  by  them ;  the  dark 
lines  themselves  consist  of  a  mass  of  thickened  elongated 


cells  termed  "eclerenchyma,"  which  form  protecting  eheath* 
to  the  fascicular  tissue.  The  medulla  and  cortti  are  ia 
the  main  formed  of  parenchymatous  tissue,  often  loaded 
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Fig.  2. 
Fig.  2. — Scalariform  vessels- 
Kio.  .1.  — Kibro-vascuJar  tietwoik  from  the  Rtcm  of  the  MOjC  Fcm  fJVljpArerffi'n. 

FilLc-mai).     The  spaces  lOntaiiicU  by  the  meshes  correspoiiU  to  the  atlacli- 

menta  of  the  bases  of  the  leavea. 
Flo.  4.— Transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  a  Tree-Fem  ^Cyathea).    m,  medullary 

Eiound-tissue;    p.  cortical   ground -tissue;    e,  hypodermaj  sclerenchyoia ;  v, 

tibro-vascDlar  bundles,  nilh  sheathing  sclereuchytna  (/). 

with  starch.  In  Cyathea  medullaris  this  starchy  pith  was 
used  by  the  Maoris  as  an  article  of  food.  The  medulla  is 
not,  however,  entirely  parenchymatous ;  it  ii  tsually  per- 
meated by  a  number  of  anastomosing  filiform  bundles 
(usually  also  invested  with  a  Bclerenchymatous  sheath), 
which  eventually  pass  into  the  leaves  through  the  meshes 
in  the  fibro-vascular  cylinder.  The  greater  part  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  tissue  of  the  leaves  is,  however,  continuous  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  margins  of  the  meshes,  which  runs 
out  into  bundles  arranged  round  the  outer, circumference  of 
the  leaf  stalk,  and  surrounding  therefore  the  bundles  which 
pass  through  tlie  meshes  from  the  medulla  of  the  stem.  In 
some  cases,  however,  these  medullary  bundles  contract  an 
adhesion  to  the  margins  of  the  meshes  as  they  pass  through 
them.  The  surface  of  the  stem,  and  also  of  the  leaf-stalks, 
is  usually  strengthened  by  the  sclereichymatous  develoiv 
ment  of  the  superficial -portions  of  the  fundamental  tissue. 
This  coats  the  surface  with  a  layer  which  would  be  imper- 
vious to  air  were  it  not  intern:^)ted  by  spaces  filled  with 
soft  parenchyma,  by  which  the  internal  tissues  of  the  stem 
are  brought  into  relation  with  the  atmosphere.  In  Ptei-it 
aquilina,  the  rhizome  or  horizontal  subterranean  stem  is 
marked  laterally  by  two  lines  where  the  colourless  cortical 
parenchyma  is  not  coversd  in,  and  in  many  tree-ferns  tlio 
bases  of  the  petioles  have  their  sclerenchymatous  invest- 
ment perforated  by  pits  filled  in  the  living  plant  by  a  soft- 
celled  tissue  which  speedily  becomes  pulverulent. 

The  roots  of  ferns  are  always  slender  and  wiry.  They 
are  continually  formed  during  the  growth  of  the  stem  in 
acropetal  succession.  In  tree-ferns  they  consequently  ac- 
cumulate on  the  lower  portion  as  they  grow  downward, 
giving  it  a  large  apparent  diameter.  In  creeping  species 
they  at  once  attach  themselves.  They  are  cylindrical  in 
all  cases,  scarcely  exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  dark-brown  approaching  black  in  colour,  and 
clothed  with  root-hairs. 

In  ferns  the  occurrence  of  a  special  form  of  "trichomes* 
is  noticeable  in  the  flat  multicellular  membranous  scales,  to 
which  the  name  of  "paleae"  is  given.  They  ore  fotind  in  the 
greatest  abundance  on  the  stem  and  lower  part  of  the  stipes, 
but  they  often  extend  to  the  rachides  of  the  frond,  and 
sometimes  to  the  foliar  surfaces,  especially  io  young  fronds. 
There  is  no  definite  correlation  ir.  the  character  of  these 
paleos  with  other  points  of  structure.  The  most  character-  • 
istic  are  the  long  thread-like  bright-brovra  paleK  of 
JSudichonia,  which  are  so  abundant  that  those  oiDicksonia. 
Culdta  are  exported   in   quantity  from  Madeira  to  stuff 
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.  cusliions  and  malhcsscs  ;  and  the  clatliratc  Mat  palcK,  dull 
brown  in  colour  and  pcrmcatCLt  by  a  distinct  lattice-work 
of  thicker  cells,  wliicli  occur  in  VUtarui,  Antvojihi/um,  and 
some  species  of  AspUninm.  Cy  their  abundance,  [losition, 
si7.e,  shape,  and  texture,  the  palea;  oftca  furnish  great  help 
in  characterizing  species. 

Siijxs. — Although  generally  distinguished  by  this  spe- 
cial name,  the  stipes  is  simply  the  petiole  of  the  leaf. 
(t  i.t  very  rare  to  find  a  fern  in  which  the  blade  of 
the  leaf  does  not  possess  a  distinct  stalk.  In  about 
two  thirds  of  the  Filices,  including  not  only  tlnso  with 
erect,  but  many  with  cieejnng  stems,  the  stipes  is  con- 
tmjous  with  the  stem,  without  any  articulation  at  the 
point  of  junction,  and  when  the  old  fronds  die,  they  do 
not  become  disjointed,  after  the  fashion  of  the  leaves  of  a 
deciduous  tree.  In  about  ono-thiid  of  the  Fiticus,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  distinct  joint  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  stipes  and  the  stem,  and  when  the  fronds  fade, 
they  fall  away  from  the  stem  spontaneously,  leaving  a  clean 
Ecar.  In  the  classification  proposed  by  John  Smith,  the 
Polti/Mhicece  are  subdivided  by  this  character.  The  ferns 
in  which  the  leafstalk  is  continuous  with  the  stem,  as  in 
Asplenixim,  Nephrodium,  and  Pleris,  lie  calls  Desmohrya. 
Those  in  which  the  old  fronds  become  disarticulated  at  the 
base,  as  in  Oleandra,  I'latyceriitm,  and  Polt/podiiim  vuhjare, 
he  calls  Eiemobrya  ,  and  he  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
experience  as  curator  for  40  years  of  the  Kcw  collection, 
that  the  Desmobrya  may  be  more  easily  reproduced  from 
bpores,  but  that  the  Eremobri/a  show  greater  tenacity  of 
life,  and  that  in  the  importation  of  ferns  from  abroad  the 
Eremubrtj'i  generally  arrive  in  good  condition,  whilst  the 
Desmolirya,  especially  such  as  have  slender  stems,  often 
perish  in  the  journey. 

Fronds. — In  Filices  we  get  a  more  varied  range  of  leaf- 
form  than  in  any  other  order  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complicated  types  that 
exist.  In  size  the  fronds  vary  from  under  an  inch,  as  in 
some  of  the  minute  Hymenophylla:,  to  a  length  and  breadth 
of  from  ton  to  twenty  feet  in  the  great  Cyatheas  and 
Dicksonias.  To  take  e.xamples  of  the  leading  typos  from 
amongst  familiar  British  species,  we  have  simj^lo  fronds  in 
Scolopeiidrtiim  vidgare,  simply  pinnate  fronds  in  Asplenium 
TiiiAotiiaues andLomaria  Spicant,  bipinnate  in  Xeplirodium 
montanum  and  Polypndium  PUegopterh,  tripinnato  or 
tripinnatifid  in  Cyslopleris  fragitis  and  Polypodium 
Dry<jplen3,an(i  decompoandin A  fple:iii(mAdiaiituy7i-nirfrHiii 
and  Plena  aqmlina.  The  pi  iraary  divisions  of  a  compound 
frond  are  called  pinnre,  the  secondary  divisions  pinnules. 
Ill  a  deltoid  frond,  as  in  Cyslopteiis  moniana  or  POtis  pal- 
mala,  the  pinna;  grow  regularly  smaller  from  the  lower  to 
the  ui)per,and  the  lower  pinncc  have  the  pinnulosof  the  under 
side  e.\aggcrated.  A  decrescent  frond,  as  in  Nephrodiuvi 
cont'rninum  or  Aspteninm  Trickomanes,  has  tho  pinna; 
hrgest  at  the  centre  of  the  frond,  and  gradually  smaller 
both  towards  its  top  'and  bottom.  There  is  no  regular 
relation  between  the  frond  and  its  fructification.  Species 
with  fronds  similar  in  texture,  cutting,  and  veining  are 
often  found,  when  the  fructiBcation  is  examined,  to  stand 
widely  apart  in  systematic  position.  The  growth  of  tho 
fronds  is  very  slow.  The  whole  of  the  fronds  of  a  rosette 
of  Kephrodium  Fdix-mas  have  been  in  course  of  formation 
two  years  before  the  lamina  begins  to  unroll.  The  develop- 
ment is  basifugal,  and  often  the  fronds  continue  growiug 
at  the  top  a  long  time  after  they  are  fully  unfolded  and 
producing  fructification  at  the  base.  This  may  be  seen  in 
flymenophyllum  sericenm  and  Gymno//ra)nme  elongata  ;  in 
LygodiUm  the  leaf-stalk  resembles  a  twining  stem,  growing 
for  a  long  time.  In  many  cases  the  froncts  are  of  two  kinds, 
developing  from  the  first  in  a  conspicuously  different  mau- 
•ler,  one  kind  romaiuing  porr.iaiicnt!y  barren,  an.!  tLoc'.hcr 


alone  producing  fructification.  \Vc  have  instances  of  this 
in  Lomaria  .Spimnt  and  Cryplo/jramme  criupa,  and  di- 
morphism is  shown  still  more  consiiicuously  in  Pla/yceiium, 
in  which  the  barren  fronds  are  uncut  and  spread  out  flat 
over  the  surface  on  which  the  plant  grows,  and  the  fertilo 
ones  are  niucii  larger,  and  stand  erect,  and  are  forked,  from 
which  it  takes  its  common  name  of  clk's-horn  fern.  There  is 
another  striking  instance  of  dimorphism  in  the  section 
Drynaria  of  tho  genus  Polypodium,  in  which  the  barren 
fronds  are  brown  in  colour,  ligid  in  texture,  small  in  size, 
and  lobed  like  the  loaf  of  the  common  oak,  and  tho  fertilo 
ones  are  several  feet  long,  with  elongated  segments  like 
those  of  Polypodium  vul'jare.  In  some  ferns  the  fronds  have 
^  habit  of  taking  root  at  tho  tip,  and  thus  producing  new 
'  plants.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  v.'alking-leaf  of  North 
America  {Scolopendrium  rhizophyllum),  and  amongst  tropi- 
cal ferns  in  Asplcnium  rhizopliorum  and  Acrottidium 
flafjdlij'erum.  Some  species  develop  copious  adventitious 
buds,  from  w-liich  tho  plant  may  be  reproduced,  Eoinetiraes 
scattered  over  tho  surface  of  the  frond,  as  in  Aspleiiiunt 
viviparum  and  A.  bulbi/eruin,  sometimes  in  the  axils  of 
tho  pinna?,  as  in  Axpleniutn  proliferum  and  Nephrodium 
cicutaritoii. 

Venation.— [u.  the  arrangement  of  tho  veins  of  the 
fronds  of  I'llices  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
variety.  The  difTerent  typos,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
prevail,  and  the  use  that  may  be  made  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  ferns  of  the  characters  they  furnish,  were 
carefully  worked  out  by  Presl  and  John  Smith.  The  two 
principal  loading  types  are  veins  that,  after  once  branching, 
do  not  again  unite,  and  veins  that,  on  the  contrary,  after 
branching,  join  one  another  so  as  to  inclose  areolcc  like  the 
meshes  of  a  net.  Ferns  that  exhibit  the  first  plan  are  said 
to  be  free-veined  ;  the  other  kind  are  said  to  have  anasto- 
mosing venation.-  The  froo-veined  ferns  form  far  more  than 
half  of  the  order.  In  the  whole  frond  or  its  ultimate  divi- 
sions there  o;ay  bo  a  midrib  alone,  as  in  ilonoyravime 
grnniima  ox  Ilymenophyllum  tunbridgeiise ;  or  the  veining 
may  bo  simply  pinnate,  that  is  to  say,  a  midiib  with  a 
series  of  parallel  simple  branches  on  each  side,  as  in 
Neplirodinm  patens  or  N.  j^rolixum  ;  or  there  may  be  a  re- 
gular midrib  from  tho  base  to  tho  top  of  the  frond  cr  seg- 
ment, with  tho  side-branches  branched  again,  a  very  com- 
mon typo  show-n  in  Pteris  aquilina  and  Nephrodium  Filix- 
ncas.;  or  there  may  be  no  regular  midrib,  but  tho  veins 
arranged  like  the  rays  of  a  fan,  as  in  Adianium  Capillus- 
Veneris  and  Aspteninm  cnnealum.  AVhether  the  veins  are 
produced  to  the  margin,  or  end  abruptly  without  reaching 
it,  as  is  common  in  the  froo-veined,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
not-veined  species  of  Polypodium,  is  a  point  to  be  noted. 
Of  anastomosing  venation  tho  following  are  the  principal 
types  : — 

1.  Where  the  veins  are  free  nearly  to  tho  edge,  but  con- 
nected by  an  arch  just  within  it,  as  in  the  section  Thanv- 
nopteris  of  Asplenium  and  Oljersia  of  Acrostichum. 

2.  Where  the  veins  are  arranged  in  parallel  pinnate 
groups,  and  the  opposite  veins  of  contiguous  groups  join  at 
the  tip,  as  in  the  section  Eunephrodium  of  Nephrodium  and 
Goniojileris  of  Polypodium. 

3.  Where  the  veins  of  contiguous  segments  are  copiously 
pinnate  and  free,  but  the  midribs  are  connected  by  a  single 
arch  and  tho  base,  as  in  the  section  Campteria  of  Pteris  and 
Pleocnemia  of  Polypodium. 

4.  NVhere  fhe  veins  unite  in  regular  hexagonal  meshes 
the  sori  borne  at  the  lip  of  a  single  central  vein  which 
these  inclose,  as  in  the  section  Goniophlebivm  of  Piiy- 
podiuvi. 

5.  Where  distinct  main  veins  run  from  the  midrib  to  tlio 
edge  of  a  frond  or  its  divisions,  and  tlie.se  are  connected  by 
a  seucs  of  parallel  arches,   from  the  upper  side  of  which 
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several  free  veins  arise,  beanng  sori  at  their  tips,  as  in  the 

section  CampylcincuroR  of  Polypoduim. 

6.  Wliere  distinct  main  veins  run  from  the  midrib  to  tne 
edge  of  a  frond  or  its  divisions,  with  copious  small  irregular 
areolae  between  them,  as  in  the  section  Plearidtum,  of  Poly- 
l>oJiuin  and  G ymnopleris  of  Acrostichuin. 

7.  Where  the  whole  space  between  midrib  and  margin  is 
filled  up  with  copious  small  irregular  areolce,  as  iu  the  section 
Pkym/Uodes  of  Polypodium  and  Ckrysodium  of  Acroslickum. 

Many  of  the  largo  genera,  as  characterized  by  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  sori,  contain  groups  which  show  several 
of  these  different  plans  of  veiniug ;  _Polypodium  and 
Acrostichum,  show  them  nearly  all.  One  sehool  of  system- 
itists,  represented  in  England  by  J.  Smith  and  Moore, 
regard  a  decided  dilTerenco  in  veining  as  a  character  im- 
portant enough  in  itself  to  mark  a  genus  ;  and  if  this  plan 
be  followed  the  luimbcr  of  genera  is  enormously  increased. 
Our  estimate  of  DO  for  the  genera  of  Pulypodiacece  is  a 
large  one,  if  genera  founded  upon  fructification  be  under- 
stood ;  but  Moore,  uuing  venation  in  addition,  reckons 
the  genera  at  143,  and  John  Smith  at  19-t.  From  this 
dilferent  scale  upon  which  genera  have  been  planned  arises 
the  largo  number  of  different  generic  names  which  have 
often  been  used  for  the  same  plants,  so  that  the  synonymy 
of  ferns  has  become  extremely  complicated. 

The  sporangia  of  ferns  are  morphologically  trichomes  or 
modified  hairs.  They  originate  from  epidermal  cells,  and 
in  tlie  mature  state  consist  of  stalked  capsules,  the  walls  of 
which  are  one  cell  thick.  A  ring  of  colls  differently  placed 
in  different  genera  is  called  the  annulus,  and  by  its  unequal 
contraction  in  drying  effects  the  disruption  of  the  capsule 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  spores  (fij.  5),     In  some  genera 


Fig.  C. 

Fio  3— Maliresporinglum  of  IhcMalc  Fcm  Ufcphrodium FUtx-mai).    ;>,suilk; 

a.  annulu.^;  I,  bpoiea  dischaiged  from  luptured  cavlly. 
Kk..  Cv— Leaf  of  Potvpodium  of  thestcrlon  Ooniopfilebium,  bearing  sori  on  its  back. 
Fio.  7  — Sorus  of  Atpidtum  li-ifoliatum.    The  anoulale  sporangia  lire  covered  by 

an  oibicular  indusium  attuclicd  by  its  centre. 

ho' Same  object  is  effected  by  a  group  of  cells  instsad  of  a 
ring.  The  separate  clusters,  of  few  or  many  individual 
sporangia,  are  called  sori  (fig.  C),  and  the  membranous 
excrescence  of  the  epidermis  which  covers  a  sorus  is  called 
an  indusium  or  involucre  (fig.  7). 

Tlie  orders  of  FUices  are  founded  upon  differences  in  the 
structure  of  the  individual  sporangium.  Genera  of  the 
same  order  depend  upon  differences  in  'the  shape  and  posi- 
tion of  the  sori  and  shape  and  position  of  the  indusium.  In 
a  few  genera,  such  as  Osmunda,  Anemia,  and  Sdnzcea,  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lamina  is  entirely  absorbed  in  the  fertile 
parts  of  the  frond,  and  the  sporangia  form  distinct  panicles 
or  spikes.  In  Acroslickum  the  sporangia  cover  the  whole 
of  tbo  under  surface  of  the  frond,  both  veins  and  inter- 
spaces. In  many  genera,  such  as  Pteris,  Vitlaria,  and  Lind- 
tuya,  the  sori  run  in  a  lino  along  the  very  edge  of  the  fror.  J. 


connecting  the  tips  of  numerous  veinlets.  m  BCechnum  the> 
form  a  similar  line  close  to  the  midrib.  The  commonest 
type  of  all  is  when  they  form  round  dots  on  the  veins  of 
the  back  of  the  frond,  as  in  Polypodium,  Aspidium,  Woodsia, 
and  Cyatkea.  A  type  only  less  common  than  the  last  is 
where  they  run  in  lines  along  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the 
frond,  as  in  Asplenium,  Scolopendrium,  and  G yvinogramnte. 
In  Lygodium  the  sporangia  form  spikes  on  the  edge  of  the 
leafy  segments,  each  sporangium  inclosed  in  a  little  pocket. 
In  Dicksonia,  Hymenophyllum^  and  Trichomanes,  the  sori 
form  round  clusters  at  the  tip  of  a  vein  on  the  edge  of  the 
lamina.  Characters  taken  from  the  indusium  separate  the 
genera  of  Polypodiacece  into  four  tolerably  well-marked 
groups.  In  a  large  series  of  genera,  including  Polypodium 
With  not  less  than  400  species.  Acrostic/mm,  and  Gymno- 
gramme,  there  is  no  indusium  at  all.  In  another  series, 
including  Pteris,  Pdloea,  Cheilantkes,  and  Hypolepis,  there 
is  what  is  called  a  spurious  indusium,  which  consists  simply 
of  the  edge  of  the  frond  modified  in  texture  and  more  or  less 
completely  recurved,  so  as  to  protect  the  sorus  in  an  early 
stage.  The  true  indusia  are  distinct  scales,  and  are  of  two 
kinds, — those  called  inferior,  which  originate  beneath  the 
sorus,  and  may  be  distinctly  cup-shaped,  as  in  Woodsia  and 
Cyatkea,  or  may  be  one-sided,  as  in  Cystoptcris  and 
Davallia  ,■  a.nd  those  called  superior,  as  in  Nepkrodium,  and 
Aspidium,  which  are  extended  over  the  sorus.  As  has 
been  already  indicated,  aU  the  genera  of  Polypodiacca; 
which  include  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  2000  species, 
agree  with  one  another  in  the  structure  of  the  sporangia,  so 
that  the  great  majority  of  existing  forms  of  Filices  are 
very  closely  allied.  The  classification  of  ferns  is  based  at 
present  upon  characters  entirely  drawn  from  the  sporophorc 
generation,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  oophore.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly to  a  great  extent  artificial,  but  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prothallium  has  been  carefullv  worked  out  if» 
all  the  different  orders,  no  more  satisfactory  or  more  natural 
arrangement  than  the  following  appears  attainable. 

1.  GlcicheniucccE. — Sporangia  sessile,  splitting  vertically,  furnislied 
with  a  complete  horizontal  ring.  Sori  com[iosed  of  very  few  spo- 
rangia ;  receptacle  not  elevated.  Fronds  with  very  distinct  dicho- 
tonious  branching.     Genera  2  ;   species  30. 

2.  Hyminophijllaccoe. — Sporangia  sessile,  splitting  vertically,  fur- 
nished with  a  complete  horizontal  ring.  Sori  composed  of  numerous 
sjiorangia,  inserted  on  a  long  filiform  receptacle.  Fronds  of  filmy 
tc.Mure,  with  pinnate  branching.     Genera  2  j   species  150-200. 

3.  Cyathcaccic. — Sporangia  nearly  sessile,  splitting  transversely, 
furnished  with  a  usually  incomplete  nearly  vertical  but  rather 
oblique  ring.  Receptacle  prominent,  barrel-shaped.  Tree- Jems. 
Genera  3  ;   species  150. 

4.  Polyjiodiaucc. — Sporangia  stalked,- splitting  transversely,  fur- 
nished with  a  usually  incomplete  vertical  ring.  Receptacle  Bot 
prominent.     Genera  50  ;   species  2000. 

5.  Osmundauie. — Sporangia  stalked,  splitting  vertically,  furnished 
with  only  a  faint  horizontal  bar  instead  of  a  ring.  Genera  2  ; 
species  10-12. 

6.  Schizteacece. — Sporangia  sessile,  splitting  vertically,  crowned 
by  .1  complete  small  annular  horizontal  ring.  Genera  5  ;  ei>et:ies 
GO. 

The  oopkore,  or  sexual  generation  of  ferns,  not  having 
been  studied  to  any  great  extent  from  the  comparative  point 
of  view,  can  only  be  described  in  general  terma  It  is  a 
membranous  structure  furnished  with  root  hairs,  and  the 
cells  of  which  contain  chlorophyll ;  it  is  therefore  capable 
of  obtaining  its  nourishment  independently,  and  in  many 
respects  has  a  striking  resemblance^ to  the  simpler  Hepalicce. 
When  the  spores  (for  example)  of  any  Polypodiacct,us  fern 
are  sown,  the  outer  covering  bursts,  and  the  inner  coat  pro- 
trudes as  a  filament,  which  soon  divides  and  continues  to 
grow  'nto  a  short  row  of  cells.  Cell  division  next  begins 
to  take  placelaterally  as  well  as  longitudinally,  and  a  small 
cellular  plate  is  formed  (fig.  8),  which  gradually  attains  a 
kidney-shaped  outline,  the  growing  point  being  situate  ia 
the  notch.  From  the  under  side  are  developed  the  root 
hairs,  aaihcridi.a  and  archex:onia. 
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The  anlheridium  is  morphologically  a  trichoma,  and  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  superficial  cell.  The  wall  when  mature 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  inclosing  a  central  cell, 
from  which  the  antherozoids  are  developed  iu  separate 
mother  cells.  The  antheridiuni  eventually  bursts  owing  to 
tUs  absorption  of  water,  and  the  spirally-twisted  motile 
ciliated  antherozoids  (fig.  9)  are  set  free  (fig.  10). 


Fig.  10 


Fig.  a 


Fi-    9.  Fig.  11 

Fio   S. — Germinating  sport:  fi>  of  Ptti  \s  tongifoUa,  producing  a  cellular  prothal- 

llum  (/>)  »vith  a  root-httii  {'■J  * 

fiG  9  — Anthciozoid  of  Asp'emum  sfp'cntrionale. 
Flo    10 — AnthenOia  from  the  piothalUum  of  Pteris  aquilina.    a,  anthcridium 

unopened;  &.  one  dischaiging  cells,  each  of  wliich  contains  an  anthcrozuid ; 

c,  fmpt^  antlieiidmm. 
fio   11. — Arclwgonium  of  Asp!mium  teptenCrionale.    a,  canal;  c,  oosphere,  with 

nuclous  («). 

The.ardiegonia  ute  produced  on  a  cellular  cushion  imme- 
diately behind  the  notch.  They  are  developed  by  repeated 
divisions  from  a  superficial  cell,  and,  when  mature,  each 
is  a  bottle-shaped  structure  (fig.  11),  the  rounded  base  of 
which  is  buried  in  the  prothi)llium,  and  contains  a  central 
cell,  the  oosphere.  The  canal  of  the  neck  is  at  first  filled 
by  a  cell,  which  eventually  deliquesces,  and  leaves  the 
passage  open  for  the  access  of  the  antherozoids  to  the 
oosphere,  which,  after  fertilization  by  blending  with 
them,  becomes  the  oospore.  The  oospore  first  divides  by 
a  division-wall  oblique  to  the  prothallium,  and  then  divides 
again  so  as  to  form  four  cells.  Two  of  these  give  rise  to  a 
mass  of  tissue  which  remains  in  contact  with  the  pro- 
thallium,  and  is  called  the  foot.  Of  the  other  two,  one  de- 
velops into  the  stem  (first  leaf),  the  other  into  the  root. 
As  soon  as  the  young  fern-plant  (sporophore)  is  fairly 
established  (fig.  12)  the  prothallium  (oophore)  disappears. 
Its  existence  is  therefore  remark- 
ably contrasted  by  its  brevity  with 
the  oophore  stage  in  the  Bryophyia. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which 
the  conditions  of  the  one  group 
are  approached  by  the  other.  In 
Osviunda  the  pruthallia  admit  of 
vegetative  reproduction  by  the  de- 
tachment of  margina'  shoots.  In 
Gymnogramme  leptophylta,  Goebel 
lias  shown  that  the  prothallium 
vegetates  in  a  persistent  way,  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  oophore  stage  Fic.  is.-/.  Young  Fom-plant 

in  a  moss.  The  sporophore  is  very  '^^nl'iMnrLmT  f'^e^^' 
transient  in  its  existence,  only  living    li^ed  archegonmm  oi  p.  the 

p  t  .1  1  1     ■  i-      1         prothallium  (oophoie). 

for  a  few  months,  and  being  entirely 

devoted  to  the  production  of  spores.  Amongst  Bryophyta, 
in  Antkocerox  the  sporophore  exhibits  a  continued  produc- 
tion of  spores,  which  places  it  nearly  on  a  level  with  Gymno- 
gramme. Farlow  has  made  the  remarkable  observation 
that  the  sporophore  may  in  some  cases  originate  from  tho 


prothallium  without  the  intervention  of  a  sexual  process, 
by  a  process  of  budding. 

2.  The'Slipiitalce  include  two  orders  often  included 
among  ferns,  but  differing  from  them  in  some  very  import- 
ant points.  Ophioglossaceoe  innlude  Ophioglosstivi  (adder's 
tongues)  and  Bolrychiuni  (moon-worts),  both  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  lleimmthoxtachys,  which  is  found  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Queensland.  The  leaves  as  soon  as  they  have 
attaiueci  a  certain  age  bear  a  fertile  branch  from  the  axial 
side.  The  sporangia  are  developed  in  a  manner  totally 
different  from  those  of  other  FUicuuv.  Instead  of  being  pro- 
ducts of  single  epidermal  cells  their  origin  resembles  that 
of  the  pollen-sacs  of  anthers.  The  sexual  generation 
(oophore)  is  tuberous  and  subterranean. 

Maratliacece  is  a  group  of  ferns  including  about  fou.v 
genera.  All  are  essentially  tropical,  but  run  more  into  the 
south  than  the  north  temperate  zone.  Dancea  is  exclu- 
sively American,  Kmitfussia  and  Angwpiens  Old  World, 
ilaraitia  cosmopolitan.  The  sporangia  are  placed  on 
lateral  veins  of  the  pinna?,  and  contain  two  rows  of  loculi, 
each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  single  sporangiurif  of 
Ophwglosmm,  and  produces  a  number  of  spores  originating 
from  many  primary  mother-cells.  The  development  of  the 
sporangia  in  Angiopteris,  which  differs  from  other  Marat- 
tiacece  in  the  sporangia  not  being  confluent,  is  still  % 
desideratum  for  the  determination  of^its  atfiuities. 

3.  yfAt.'oca?-pf(E  are  plants  whose  affinities  have  long  been 
obscure,  but  which  are  now  gradually  being  seen  to  be  re- 
lated in  many  essential  points  to  ferns,  though  departing 
from  them  in  other  respects.  In  the  growth  of  the  roots, 
mode  of  branching,  and  circinate  vernation  there  is  entire 
agreement,  and  the  fructification,  though  apparently  very 
different,  clearly  admits  of  comparison  with  the  true  fern 
type.  For  a  detailed  account  of  their  structure  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  works  referred  to  below.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  briefly  refer  to  the  fructification.  Ehizo- 
carpeoe  include  two  orders,  Marsilece  and  Salviniece.  The 
former  consists  of  the  two  genera  Pilularia  and  Marsilea. 
The  former  consists  of  three  species  of  small  creeping  plants 
with  filiform  leaves,  one  of  which  is  not  uncomingn  >" 
marshy  places  in  Britain  ,  the  fruit 
(sporocarp)  is  globular,  shortly 
stalked,  and  springs  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  Tho  sporocarp  is 
divided  by  partitions  into  from  one 
to  four  cavities,  and  each  of  these 
bears  on  its  outer  wall  a  projecting 
ridge  to  which  the  sporangia  aro 
attached.  The  species  of  Marsilea 
are  widely  distributed  mostly  in  hot 
countries ;  M.  macropus  is  the  nardoo 
of  Australia.  They  all  agree  in  hav- 
ing leaves  and  long  stalks  and  two 
pairs  of  leaflets  arranged  cross-wise ; 
one  pair  is  developed  by  lateral 
branching,  the  other  pair  by  dicho- 
tomy of  the  growing  point.  The 
sporocarp  is  variously  placed,  but 
always  in  relation  to  a  leaf.  Sachs 
considers  that  in  both  Markka  and 
Pilulana  the  sporocarps  are  modihed 
leaves  bearing  the  sporangia  on  their  '^'"ujollrn"' 
upper  sides  in  definite  relation  to,  gelatinous 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  With  re- 
gard to  position  he  compares  th^  to 
the  fertile  fronds  of  Ophiogloasacfim 
In  MarsiUa  the  sporocarp  is  beatf 
shaped,  and  the  sporangia  are  attached  to  transverse  ridges 
in  small  compartments  which  are  torn  away  in  the  oeculiar 
dehiscence  of  the  sporocarp  (fig.  13). 


v-ai;^  t 


the  contents, 
menta  of  the  spoio 
attached ;  these  compart- 
menta  (/)  contain  both 
macrosporangia  and  micro- 
aporangia. 
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The  Salvinkm  include  Sahinia  and  AzoUa.  Salvinia  is 
a  cosmopolitan  genus  of  five  or  six  species  of  floating 
plants  distributed  over  the  tropical  and  warm  temperate 
zones.  The  sporocarps  are  developed  from  teeth  of  the 
fertile  leaves  round  which  in  each  case  a  circular  wall 
grows  up  covering  in  the  tooth  on  which  the  sporangia 
are  developed.  This  arrangement  has  been  compared 
to  the  cup-shaped  "  involucre  "  of  Hymerwphyllum,  The 
sporangia  are  in  all  the  'genera  trichomes,  and  their 
mode  of  development  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Poly- 
podiacete.  The  central  moth«r-cell  divides  ultimately 
into  eight  spore  mother-cells.  The  further  progress,  how- 
ever, of  these  varies  according  as  microspores  or  macrospores 
are  to  be  formed,  each  of  the  eight  cells  dividing  into  four 
in -the*  one  case,  while  in  the  latter  only  one  does  so,  and 
only  one  of  the  four  daughter-cells  attains  maturity. 

The  oophoro  or  prothallial  generation  in  Khizocarpece  is 
dioecious  from  the  first,  the  macrospore  alone  producing 
archegonia.  This,  however,  only  carries  to  an  extreme 
point  a'  differentiation  of  which  there  are  indications 
amongst  ferns.  ■  In  Vsmunda  all  the  spores  from  a 
sporangium  sometimes  produce  prothallia  with  antheridia 
alone.  In  Rhlzocarpex  the  differentiation  is  carried  back 
to  the  spores  themselves.  ,The  microspores  are  male  (fig. 
14) ;  in  Salvinia  there  is  a  rudimentary  prothallium  which 
produces  antheridia,  and  in  Marsilea  and  Salvinia  there  is 
a  last  trace  of  such  a  structure.  .  The  macrospores  also 
develop  a  prothallium  from  a  portion  of  their  contents, 
which,  however,  is  always  for  the  most  part  included  in  the 
parent  spore,  which  ruptures  to  expose  the  archegonia  (fig. 
15),  ind  allow  of  the  fertilization  of  one  of  them. 


Fig.  IJ. 


Fig.  15. 


FiS.  17. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  18. 


Flo.  14. — Microspore  of  Piluhfia  glohnli/era  bnr^t,  and  allowing  the  escape  of 

the  anthcrozoidg. 
Fla.  15. — Longitiulinal  Bcction  thronch  the  npft,i  of  a  macrospore  ot  Pitularia 

fflobuti/era,  showing  tho  rudimentary  prothallium  with  an  archcgooium  (a), 

containing  a  fertilized  oosphcve. 
Flo.  IC. — LonRitudinal  section  through  rhizoino  of  Equiietum  TeJmateia,  show- 
ing—K,  Bcptum    between    two  Intcinodal   cavities,  /i,h;   g,  g,  flbro-voscular 

bundies:  ^  air-canal;  S,  Icaf-shcath. 
rio.  17. — Union  (K)  of  alternating  flljro.vascular  bundles  <iO  of  an  upper  and 

lower  In^ernode  In  Equxeetum  Telmateia. 
Fio.  18, — Tiansveiso  section  of  rhizorno  of  EquUetum  Telmaleia,     g,  flbio- 

vascular  bundles ;  f,  alr-cauols. 

II.  EQUisETfN/E  are  plants  the  habit  of  which  in  the 
asexual  stage  (sporophore)  is  very  singular.  The  stems  are 
furrowed  and  jointed,  the  joints  being  hollow  and  closed  at 
each  node  by  a  transverse  septum  (fig.  16).  The  leaves  are 
reduced  to  a  whorl  of  membranous  teeth  which  form  a 
sheath  at  each  node,  perforated  by  the  slender  branches, 
which  also  form  a  verticil.  The  teeth  of  each  successive 
node  alternate.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  also  alternate 
in  each  successive  internode,  since  they  are  arranged  in  a 
ring,  and  correspond  to  the  ridges  between   the  furrows 


which  above  are  continuous  into  the  teeth  of  a  leaf-sheath 
(fig.  17).  Each  fibro-vascular  bundle  contains  an  aircanal, 
and  another- series  of  air-canals  alternate  with  these  and 
correspond  to  the  furrows  (fig.  IS).  The  spore-bearing 
shoots  are  usually  a  good  deal  different  in  appearance  from 
the  barren  stems;  they  termina.te  in  a  kind  of  cone  (fig.  19), 


Fio.  19.— Fructific-ition  of  Equimum  TdmaUia.  , 

Fig.  20.— Peltate  scale  of  Eqiiisetum  (5),  bearing  sporangia  (0- 

Fio.  21 —Spore  of  Equtselum  with  the  four  elaters,  produced  by  splitting  of  (he 

exospoie,  dry  and  expanded. 
Fig.  22. — The  same  with  the  elaters  damp  and  coiled  up. 

composed  of  closely  approximated  whorls  of  modified  leaves, 
which  are  peltate  in  form,  and  bear  from  5  to  1 0  sporangia  on 
their  under  surface  (fig.  20).  The  spores  are  furnished  with 
an  external  coat  which  splits  up  into  four  strips,  the  hygro- 
scopic movements  of  which  actively  assist  their  dispersion 
(figs.21,  22).  The  oophore  consists  of  a  prothallium,  which 
is  curiously  lobed  and  curled,  but  otherwise  differs  little 
from  that  of  ferns. 

III.  Lycopodin.e  {Dichoiomae,  Sachs). — With  a  con- 
siderable range  of  morphological  variation  the  different 
genera  agree  in  some  important  points.  The  leaves 
are  always  simple  and  unbranched,  and  contain  only  a 
single  fibro-vascular  bundle.  The  branching  of  stems  and 
roots  is  always  dichotomous,  and  the  dichotomies,  with  some 
exceptions,  succeed  one  another  in  planes  at  right  angles. 
In  their  reproductive  processes  Lycopodiacece  and  Ligidatai 
are  related  in  the  same  manner  as  Filices  and  Ehizocarpece. 

1.  Lycopodiaceae,  besides  the  club-mosses  (Lycopodium), 
includes  three  other  small  genera,  Psilotum,  Tmesipteris, 
'and  Phylloglossum.  The  first  belongs  to  the  warm 
countries  of  the  new  world,  and  is  a  singular  plant 
with  slender  dichotomizing  stems,  very  small  leaves,  and 
no  true  roots.  Phylloglossum  is  a  minute  Australian  plant, 
with  a  small  tuber  which  produces  a  rosette  of  a  few 
long  leaves  and  a  stalked  spike  of  sporangia.  The  species 
of  Lycopodium  (fig.  23)  attain  a  more  vigorous  vegetative 
development,  some  almost  reaching  the  size  of  small  shrubs. 
Their  stems  contain  an  axial  cylinder,  formed  by  the  greater 
or  less  coalescence  of  a  number  of  fibro-vascular  bundles 
forming  transverse  bands  in  cross-section.  These  bands  are 
composed  of  xylem,  with  wide  scalariform  vessels  and  spiral 
vessels  at  each  end  ;  between  the  xylem  plates  are  the 
phloem  common  to  each,  and  containing  sieve-tubes.  The 
whole  surface  is  surrounded  by  a  phloem-sheath  and  a  fibro- 
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■»Bscular  Imndla  sheath,  'i  He  cortical  tissue  surrounding  the 
ariil  cyliuJer  is  often  largely  converted  into  sclerenchyma. 
The  sporangia  of  Lyccpodium  make  their  appearance  upou 
the  npjjar  surface  of  tjie  fertile  leaves  (fig.  24),  and,  .accord- 
ing to  Sachs,  aro  developed  from  the.  sub-epidermal  tissue. 
The  spores  aro  otJy  of  one  kind  (fig.  25),  and  on  germina- 
tion, according  tD  the  oljservation.8  of  Fankhauser,  produce 
:q  subterranean  prothallium,  resembling  that  of  Opkio- 
glotsacece,  aod  bearing  antheridia  and  archegonia. 

2.  Liyulatct  includes  two  orders  markedly  different  in 
vegetative  characters.  In  both  the  leaves  are  furnished  at 
itho  base  with  a  sinall  ai>pendage  called  a  ligule,  wanting 
iu  the  Lycopodiaceci;. 

Htlaginellece. — The  ramification  of  Sdaginella  often  pro- 
adiioea  flat  frond-like  systems  of  branches,  owing  to  the 


Fig.  34 


Fig.  2?. 


Fig.  25. 


.Fig.  23. 


Fig.  2S. 


Fio.  23...-Branch  of  lircfipoaium  elavatum  with  sporap^iferons  spikes. 

Fio.  ii. — Leaf  from  the  opike  of  Li/npodivm,  l)earlDg  a  apofunpum. 

Fjg.  25. — Detached  sporangium  of   a  Lycopodium  opening  to  discharge  the 

spores. 
Fjg.  26. — Detached  mQcro-sporongiom  of  a  &elagiruil«  opening  to  discharge  the 

four  macvospores. 
Fig.  27. — Content*  of  macrospore  of  SetagintUa  ifartensii,  showing  the  young 

pvothaJlium  ip). 
Fie.  28.— Vertical  section  through  the  upper  part  of  a  macrospore  of  Sflaginetia, 

^Bhowino:  the  prothalhum  with  unfertilized  arctiegonla,  and  an  embryo  grow- 

ilug  downwards  into  the  endosperm. 

regular  suppression  of  one  side  of  the  dichotomies.  The 
leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  four  longitudinal  rows,  are  in 
these  cases  often  unequal,  those  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  horizontally  spreading  stem  being  larger  than  those 
on  the  upper  side.  The  structure  of  the  stem  differs  from 
that  of  Lycopodittm  in  having  no  axial  cylinder,  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  being  distinct  from  one  another  although 
transversely  eitpandad  like  those  of  Lt/copodiuTn.  lu 
details  of  structure  they  agree  with  the  bundles  of  ferns. 
Each  is  often  surrounded  by  a  system  of  air-cavities. 
The  roots  branch  diohotomously.  The  sporangia  of 
SdagmeHa  are  shortly  stalked,  aad  are  inserted  in  the 
axil  or  even  in  the  base  of  a  leaf;  the  fibro-vascular 
bundle  runs  beneath  it  without  sending  a  branch  into  it. 
Macrosporangia  (fig.-  26),  containing  usually  four  macro- 
epores,  occur  in  the  same  spike  with  the  microsporangia. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  prothallial  stage  (oophore) 
of  Selaginella  reference  may  be  made  to  Sachs's  test-book. 


The  female  prothallium  is  more  aietinctly  endogenous  iKon 
even  in  Rhizocai-pC'i.  It  is  formed  from  a  portion  of  tha 
contents  of  the  macrospore  (fig.  27),  which  ruptures  partially, 
exposing  the  prothallium  with  its  first  archegonium.  Tha 
remaining  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  spore  becomes  filled 
with  a  cellular  tissue,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  endo- 
sperm of  phanerogams.  This  is  not  the  only  point  in  which 
the  reproduction  of  Sdaginella  approaches  that  of  flowering 
plants.  The  oospore  first  divides  transversely,  in  which 
respect  it  difi"ers  widely  from  Fi/ices  and  Rhizocarpece.  The 
upper  half  forms  the  suspensor,  a  structure  wanting  in  all 
other  cryptogams,  but  characteristic  of  phanerogams.  Tha 
lower  half  forms  the  embryo,  which  by  the  elongation  of  tho 
su.'ipensor  is  at  first  carried  down  into  the  endosperm  (fig. 
28),  the  cells  of  which  it  partially  absorbs  in  its  further 
development.  The  microspores  produce  the  antherozoids, 
containing,  in  addition,  traces  of  a  rudimentary  prothallium. 
The  IsoetecE  consist  of  the  species  of  the  monotypio  genus 
Isoetes,  which,  almost  always  aquatic  in  habit,  are  found  all 
over  the  world.'-  They  are  all  remarkable  for  the  extraor- 
dinarily slow  growth  in  length  and  absence  of  branching  in 
the  stem,  which  consists  of  a  email  tuberous  body  bearing 
the  rosette  of  leaves  witiout  internodes.  It  has  the  uniqua 
peculiarity  amongst  the  vascular  cryptogams  of  increasing 
in  diameter  by  additions  to  the  parenchymatous  cortical 
tissue  external  to  the  central  fibro-vascular  axis.  The 
sporangia  of  Isoeies  are  produced  at  the  bases  of  the  loaves, 
and  are  unquestionably  foliar  products;  the  outer  leaves  of 
the  rosette  produce  only  macrosporangia,  the  inner  only' 
microsporangia,  The  macrospores  are  entirely  filled  by  the 
female  prothallium,  the  wall  being  finally  ruptured  at  the 
apex,  as  in  Selagindla.  '     ' 

Heference  may  be  maile  to  the.  article  BlOLOOY  for  a  general 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  reproductive  processes  in  Pkridophyta 
to  other  Cormophyta,  and  especially  phanerogams.  See  also  A  Text- 
book of  Sotany,  Morphological  and  Physiological,  by  J.  Sachs  (3d 
edition),  translated  by  A."W.  Bennett  and  W.  T.  ThiseltoB  Dyer; 
Lehrtuch  der  JBotanil;  von  Dr  Julius  Sachs,  vierte  Auflage  \ 
YergUichcnde  Anatomic  dcr  Vegctationsorgane  der  Phancrogamen 
und  Farm,  von  Dr  A.  de  Bary ;  Synopsis  FHicum,  by  Sir  AV.  J. 
Hooker  and  J.  G.  Baker,  .  (W.  T.  T.  D.— J.  G.  BA, ) 

FEROZEPOEE.     See  Firozpcr. 

FERRAND,  Antoixe  FEANgois  Claude,  Comte  (1751- 
1825),  statesman  and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Paris 
July  4, 1 75 1 ,  and  entered  the  Parleraent  de  Paris  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  as  "conseiller  aus  enquetes."  During  thg 
Revolution  he  belonged  to  the  emigrant  party,  and  from 
1794  to  1801  led  a  quiet  life  at  Ratisbon,  employing  him- 
self in  literary  work.  In  1814  Ferrand  was  made  minister 
of  state  and  directeur  gdniraldes  postes.  It  was  he  who,  as 
ministre  du  roi,  countersigned  the  act  of  sequestration  of 
Napoleon's  property,  and  who,  in  introducing  a  biU  for  the 
restoration  of  the  property  of  emigrants,  established  a  dis- 
tinction, since  become  famous,  between  royalists  of  "  la 
ligne  droite"  and  those  of  "la  ligue  courbe."  At  the 
second  restoration,  Ferrand  became  again  directeur  gCnferat 
des  postes.  He' was  also  made  a  peer  of  France,  member 
of  the  privy  council,  grandoflicier  and  secretai^  of  the 
orders  of  Saint  Michel  and  Saint  Esprit,  and  in  1816 
member  of  th?  Academy.  In  his  old  age  he  became  blind 
and  enfeebled.     He  died  January  17,  1825. 

Besides  a  large  number  of  political  pamphlets,  Ferrand  is  the 
author  of  I'Espi-it  de  rhistoire,  ou  Lcttrcs  d'unpire  d  sanf.ls  $ur  la 
mantle  d^itudicrl'histovre,  1802,  which  reached  seven  editions,  the 
last  number  in  1S26  having  ^refi.^ed  to  it  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author  by  his  nephew  Hcricart  doThury;  £loge  historiquede 
Madame  £lisabeth  de  France,  ISli  ;  (Euvres  Ihamaliqtus,  1S17; 
Thlorie  des  rivolutions  rapprochie  des  ircncmcnls  qui  en  ont  US 
Voriginc,  l«  developpem^nt,  ou  la  suite,  1817  ;  and  Histoirc  des  trois 
dememhrcnenls  de  la  Pologne,  pour /aire  suite  a  VUistoire  de  CArxar- 
chie  de  Pologne  pcir  Pulhi^rc,  1S20. 

FERRARA,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  circondario 
and  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  a  flat  alluvial 
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district  at  the  junction  of   the  Po  di  Volano  with  several 
minor   branches   of    the    complex    water-system    of   lower 
Lombardy      At  the  times  of  greatest  inundation  the  river 
rises  about  7  or  8  feat  above  the  level  of  the  cjstle  court, 
but  the  statement  that  it  sometimes  even  reaches  above  the 
level  of  the  roofs  is  an  exaggeration,  and  the  city  affords 
an  asylum  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  when 
the  district  is  under  water.    The  distance  from  Bologna  by 
rail   is  about  29  miles,  and  from  Venice  70.     As  it  long 
occupied  an  important  strategical  position   as   a  frontier 
l>ost  of  the  papal  states,  Ferrara  is  strongly  fortified  by 
walls,  bastions,  ditches,  and  a  pentagonal  citadel.     Within 
the  circuit  of  its  defences,  which  extend  for  nearly  5  mdes, 
0  large  part  of  the  area  is  tinoccupied.     In  the  very  centre 
of  the  city  stands  the  old  ducal  castle  or  palace,  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  and  crowned  with   heavy  machicolations  and 
battlements.      During  the  papal  period  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  legate,  and  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  cathedral  of  San  Paolo  is  a  large  building  originally 
dating  from  the  12th  century,  hut  gutted   and  restored  in 
ithe  17th.     The  west  front,  of  which  a  view  is  given  in  Mr 
Street's  Brick  and  Marble  Architectvre,    is  a  great  screen 
with   "three  gables  of  about  equal  height  covered   with 
arcading,  which  increases  in  tiepth  and  richness  of  moulding 
and  shadow  to   the   top,  where  there  are  very  fine  open 
arched  galleries."     Of  the  other  churches  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  S.  Francesco,  S.  Benedetto,  S.  Domenico,  and  S. 
Maria   del   Vado,  which    contain    paintings   by  Garofalo, 
Dossp  Dossi,  Bonone,  and  other  native  artists.    The  palaces 
are  for  the  most  part  of  small  architectural  interest  ;    the 
Palazzo  de'  Diamanti  owes  its  name  merely  to  the  facets 
into  which  the  stones  of  the  front  are  carved.     The  theatre 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy  ;  and  the  university,  or  Studio 
Publico,  his  a  rich   numismatic  collection  and  a  library  of 
100,000  volumes   and  1100  MSS.i  numbering  among  its 
curiosities  autographic  portions  oi  Krioslo'i  Orlando Furioso, 
letters  of  Tasso,  and  the  original  of  Guanni's  Pastor  Fido. 
The  bous'e  of  the  first  of  these  poets  is  still  shown  in  a 
street  which  bears  his  name;  and  the  hospital  of  S.  Anna 
is   regularly   visited  as  the  scene  of  Tasso'a  incarceration 
Almost  all  the  interest  of  the  city  lies  in  its  past,  but  it 
shows    signs    of    revival    since    the    unification    of    Italy. 
A    large  factory   for    scutching   and    spinning   hemp   w-as 
established  in  1874  ;  there  are  two  foundries  and  a  small 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  instruments; 
and    the    preserving   of    peaches    is    a    fairly    important 
industry.       A    local    bank    was    founded    in    1862    with 
a   nominal  capital  of   iS3,000.     Besides   the   university, 
which    is    free,    the   educational   eshA)lishment3    comprise 
an  industrial  and  professional  institute,  a  technical  school, 
a  communal   gymnasium,  a  lyceum  named  after  Ariosto, 
and    a   gymnasium    and    lyceura   attached    to   the    arcln- 
episcopal  seminary.     The  population  in  1871  was  28,509, 
or,  including  the  suburbs  of  San  Luca  and  San  Giorgio, 
33,327.     Ferrara   possibly   owes  its   existence  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  Attila,  and  the  destruction  of  Aquilea. 
It  was  walled  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  in  585,  and  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  C.57.     In  the  beginning  of 
the   13th  ceiitnry,  it   passed  into  the   hands  of   the  Esce 
family,  which  continued  to  hold  :«,  sometimes  under  the 
pope  and  sometimes  as  independent  lords,  till  the  extinction 
of  the  main  line  by  the  death  of  Alphon>,o  IT.  in  1597. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  period   Ferrara  was  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  most  cultured  of  the  Italian  courLs,  and  its 
name  has  become  for  ever  associated  with   the  history  of 
Italian  literature.     Its  population  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  80,000.      In  1598  it  was  incorporated    with  the  papal 
states  by  Clement  VIII.    During  the  period  of  the  French 
supremacy   in  Italy,  it  formed  part,  first  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  and  secondly  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  but  ih: 


treaty  of  Vienna  restored  it  to  the  pope,  and  granted  th" 
Austrians  the  right  of  maintaining  a  garrison  In  1859  i 
was  incorporated  in  the  general  kingdom  of  Italy 

FERRARI   GAUDENZIO  (1484-1519),.  a 'celebrateo  , 
painter  of  the  Milanese,  or  more  strictly  the  Piedmontese, 
school,  was  born  at  Valduggia,  Piedmont,  and  learned  the 
elements  of  painting  at  Vercelli  from  Girolamo  Giovannone. 
He  next  studied  in  Milan,  in  the  school  of  Scotto,  and  some 
say  of  Luni  ;    towards  1504  he  proceeded  to  Florunce,  and 
afterwards  to  Rome.     His  pictorial  style  may  be  considered 
as  derived   mainly  from   the  old  Milanese  school,  with  a 
considerable  tinge  of  the  inlluence  of  Da  Vinci,  and  later 
on  of  Raphael  ;  in  his  personal  manner  there  was  something 
of  the  demonstrative  and  fantastic.     The  gentler  qualitien 
diminished,  and  the  stronger  intensified,  as  he  prosrefsed. 
Ferrari  was  again  in  Rome  towards  the  close  of  Raplucl's 
life,  and   is  believed  to  have  aided   him  in   the  works  of 
Torre   Borgia.      By  1524  he  was  at  Varallo  in    Pitdiiiont, 
and  here,  lu  the  chapel  of  the  Sacro  Monte,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  I'ledmontese  pilgrims,  he  executed  his  must  inenior- 
able    work.     This   is  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifi.Mon.  witb  a 
multitude  of  figures,  no  less  than  twcnty-six  of  them  being 
modelled  in  actual  relief,  and    coloured  ,    on  the  vdulied 
ceding  are  eighteen  lamenting  angels,  powerful  in  e.^pres- 
sion.     Other  leading  examples  are  the  following      In   tlia 
Royal  Gallery,  Turin,  a  Pieta,  an  able  early  woik       In  the 
Brera  Gallery,  Milan,  St  Katharine  miraculously  preserved 
from    the    Torture    of   the    Wheel,    a    very    characteristic 
example,  hard  and  forcible  in  colour,  thronged  m  composi- 
tion, turbulent  in   emotion  ,   also  several  frescoes,  chiefly 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  three  of   them 
being    from    the  history    of  Joachim  and  Anna.      In  the 
cathedral  of  Vercelli,  the  choir,  the  Virgin  wuh  Angels  and 
Saints    under   an    Orange-Tree.     In  the  refectory  of  San 
Paolo,  the  Last  Supper.      In  the  Louvre,  St  Paul   Meditat- 
ing.      In   Varallo,    convent   of    the    Minorites    (1507),    a 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Christ  among  the  Doctors  ; 
and  (after  1510)  the  History  of  Christ,  in  twenty-one  sub- 
jects ;   also  an    ancona   in    six  conipartincnt.?,   named   the 
Ancona  di  San  Gaudenzio.     In  Santa  Mana  di  Lnreto,  neai 
Varallo  (alter  1527),  an  Adoration.      In  the  church  of  San 
Cristoforo,  the  transept  (in  1532-35),  a  scries  of  paintings 
in  which  Ferrari's  scholar  Lanini  assisted  him  ,    by  Ferrari 
himself  are  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the 
Visitation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  Kings,  the 
Crucifixion,    the    Assumption    of    the    Virgin,  all  full    of 
life  and  decided  character,  though  somewhat    mannered 
In  the  church  of  Saronno,  near  Milan,  the  cr'^ola  (1535), 
a   Glory   of   Angels,    in   which  the  beauty  of  the  school 
of  Da    Vinci   alternates  with    bravura  of   forcshortenings 
in  the  mode  of  Correggio.     In   Milan,  Santa  Maria  dcllo 
Grazie   (1542),   the  Scourging  of   Christ,   an  Ecce  Homo, 
and  a  Crucifixion.     The  Scourging,  or  else  a  Last  Supper, 
in  the  Passione  of  Milan,  is  regarded  as  Ferrari  s   latest 
work.     He  was  a  very  prolific  painter,   distinguished  by 
strong  expression,  animation  and  fulness  of  composition, 
and  abundant  invention  ;  he  was  skilful  m  painting  horses, 
and  his  decisive  rather  hard  colour  is  marked  by  a  partiality 
for  shot  tints  in  drapery.     In  general  character,  his  work 
appertains  more  to  the  15th  than  the  ICth  century.      His 
subjects  were  always  of  the  sacred  order.     Ferrari's  death 
took  place  in  Milan.     Besides  Lanini,  already  mentioned, 
Andrea  Solario,  Giambattista  della  Cerva,  and  Fermo  Stella 
were  three  of  his  principal  scholars.     He  is  represented  to 
us  93  a  good  man,  attached  to  his  country  and  his  art, 
jovial  and  sometimes  facetious,  but  au  enemy  of  scandal. 
The  rcputati.in  which  he  enjoyed  soon  after  his  death  was 
very  great,  but  it  has    not  fully  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Lomazzo  went  so  far  as  to  place  him  »eventh  among  the. 
covf-n  prime  painters  of  Italy. 
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FERREIRA,  Astosio  (152S-1569),  Portuguese  poet, 
was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1528.  He  was  of  a  iioble  family, 
and  completed  Lis  education  at  the  university  of  Coimbra. 
Destined  for  the  public  serWce,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law  ;  but  although  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  held  a  high  legal  office  at  Lisbon,  he  was  far 
more  deeply  interested  in  literature  than  in  jurisprudence. 
The  poetry  of  Horace  especially  fascinated  him,  and.  resolv- 
ing to  write  in  the  Portuguese  tongue  alone,  he  set  before 
him  as  his  special  task  to  give  to  Portuguese  poetry  a  classi- 
cal purity,  precision,  and  elegance  of  style.  While  still  at 
the  university  he  composed  most  of  his  Sonnets,  in  which 
the  influence  of  Petrarch  appears,  without,  however,  his 
passion  or  his  grace.  At  the  same  period  he  produced  his 
comedy  of  Bristo,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  afterwards 
iretouohed  and  perfected.  His  chief  dramatic  work  is  the 
(tragedy  Of  /ruz  de  Castro,  the  first  Portuguese  tragedy,  and 
(the  second  in  modern  European  literature,  the  only  one  of 
iBarlier  date  being  the  Italian  tragedy  of  So/onisba  by 
Trissino.  Ferreira's  elegies  are  numerous,  but  few  of  them 
(bear  the  impress  of  sincerity  of  feeling.  One  of  the  most 
[admired  is  that  on  "  May  "  and  the  return  of  spring.  The 
•Epistles  of  Fsrreira,  forming  the  largest  portion  of  his 
works,  were  the  first  of  their  kind  in  Portuguese  literature. 
They  were  addressed  to  many  illustrious  persons  during 
his  residence  at  court,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and 
knowledge  of  tlie  world.  L'sually  didactic  and  serious 
ia  tone,  studious  of  correctness  and  classical  elegance  of 
'form,  the  .poetry  of  Ferreira  lacked  the  inspiration  of 
genuine  passion  and  the  power  to  touch  the  hearts  of  his 
!countrymen.  It  never  became  popular.  He  was  looked  up 
'to,  however,  as  an  oracle  by  the  critics  of  his  own  day,  en- 
joyed the  special  favour  of  King  John  III.  and  two  of  his 
successors,  and  had  rea.soii  to  hope  for  a  long  and  honourable 
Icareer.  But  he  was  carried  off  suddenly  in  the  prime  of 
Jife,  by  the  plague  which  raged  in  1569.  His  Poemas 
^Msiianos  were  published  in  l59S,and  a  complete  collection 
!of  his  works  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1771. 

FERRET  (ilusida.juro),  an  albino  variety  of  weasel, 
regarded  by  6»me  as  the  descendant  o!  a  wild  species 
originally  brought  from  Africa,  and  now  only  known  in  the 
domesticated  state,  and  by  others,  as  a  variety  of  the 
polecat  (JJusie/a  patonus),  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
size,  form,  and  habits,  and  with  which  it  is  said  to  inter- 
breed freely.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  polecat  in  the 
colour  of  its  fur,  which  is  usually  yellowish-white,  and  of 
Its  eyes  which  are  pinky-red.  A  more  important  difference, 
as  bearing  on  the  question  of  its  specific  distinctness,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  while  the  polecat  thrives  in  the  severe 
climate  of  northern  Europe,  the  ferret  is  peculiarly  intoler- 
ant of  cold,  and  only  survives  the  English  winter  by  means 
of  the  artificial  warmth  to  which,  under  domestication,  it  is 
accustomed.  The  ferret  attains  a  length  of  about  fourteen 
inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measures  about  five 
inches.  Although  exhibiting  considerable  tameness,  it 
seems  mcapable  of  attachment,  and  when  not  properly  fed 
or  when  otherwise  irritated -is  apt  to  give  painful  evidence 
of  its  native  ferocity.  Tempted  by  the  opportunity  of  the 
mother's  absence  it  has  been  known  to  attack  the  child  in 
the  cradle,  and  having  once  tasted  blood  it  seems  to  lose 
all  its  acquired  shj-ness,  and  will  then  boldly  attack  any  one 
interfering  with  the  gratification  of  its  bloodthirsty  pro- 
pensity. It  is  chiefly  employed  in  destroying  rats  and 
other  vermin,  and  in  driving  rabbits  from  their  burrows  into 
nets  spread  for  their  reception.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is 
usually  muzzled,  to  prevent  it  devouring  its  prey  and  there- 
after going  to  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  a  burrow  until  roused 
by  hunger  to  renewed  exertion.  The  ferret  is  remark- 
ibly  prolific,  the  female  bringing  forth  two  broods  annually, 
sach  numbering  from  six  to  nine  young.     It  is  said  to 


devour  its  young  oecasionally  immediately  after  birth,  and 
in  this  case  it  produces  another  brood  soon  after.  The 
ferret  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  Strabo  stating  that 
it  was  brought  from  Africa  into  Spain,  and  Pliny  that  it 
was  employed  in  his  time  in  rabbit  hunting,  under  the 
name  Yiir:rra,  of  which  the  English  name  is  probably  a 
corruption. 

FERRI,  Ciuo  (1634-1089),  a  Roman  painter,  the  chief 
disciple  and  successor  of  Pietro  da  Coitoua.  He  was 
born  in  the  Roman  territory,  studied  under  Pietro,  to  whom 
he  became  warmiy  attached,  and,  at  an  age  a  little  past 
th.rt)-,  completed  the  painting  of  the  ceilings  and  other 
internal  decorations  begun  by  his  instructor  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence.  He  also  co-operated  in  or  finished  several 
other  works  by  Pietro,  both  in  Florence  and  in  Rome, 
approaching  near  to  his  stj-le  and  his  particular  merits,  but 
with  less  gi-ace  of  design  and  native  vigour,  and  in  especial 
falling  short  of  him  in  colour.  Of  Ins  own  independent 
productions,  the  chief  is  an  extensive  series  of  scriptural 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergamo 
also  a  painting  of  St  .\mbrose,  the  principal  altarpiece  in 
the  church  of  St  Ambrogio  della  Massima  m  Rome.  The 
paintings  of  the  cupola  of  St  Agnese  in  the  same  capital 
might  rank  even  higher  than  these ,  but  this  labour 
remained  uncompleted  at  the  death  of  Ferri,  and  was 
marred  by  the  performances  of  his  successor  Corbellini  He 
executed  also  a  large  amount  of  miseellaneons  designs, 
such  as  etchings  and  frontispieces  from  books  ;  and  he  was 
an  architect  besides.  Ferri  was  appointed  to  direct  the 
Florentine  students  in  Rome,  and  Gabbiani  was  one  of  his 
leading  pupils.  As  regards  style,  Ferri  ranks  as  chief  of 
the  so-called  Machinists,  as  opposed  to  the  school  founded 
by  Sacchi,  and  continued  by  Carlo  Maratta.  He  died  in 
Rome — his  end  being  hastened,  as  it  is  said,  by  mortifica- 
tion at  his  recoenized  inferiority  to  Bacciccia  in  colour. 

FERRIER,  J.vMES  Frederick  (1808-1864),  metaphysi- 
cian, was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  16th  June  1S08.  His  father 
was  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  his  grandfather  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  mother  was  sister 
of  Professor  John  Wilson.  In  his  early  youth  he  lived  in 
the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  in  the  manse  of  Ruthwel" 
Dumfriesshire,  and  under  Dr  Duncans  tuition  he  acquirer 
a  strong  liking  for  the  Latin  poets,  which  remained  with 
him  all  his  days.  After  attending  Edinburgh  High 
School  he  studied  under  Dr  Bumey  at  Greenwich,  and  w^' 
a  student  of  Edinburgh  University  in  sessions  1825-26  anf 
1826-27.  He  took  "the  B.A.  degree  at  Oxford  in  1S31. 
In  1832  he  passed  as  an  advocate  at  Edinburgh.  Probably 
it  was  his  metaphysical  tastes  which  led  him  to  Heidelberg- 
in  1834.  These  tastes  were  fostered  by  his  intercourse  with 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  which  was  always  most  cordial,  not- 
withstanding their  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Ferrier 
himself  has  recorded  the  warm  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  himself  and  Hamilton.  "  For  years  together,"  he 
wrote,  "  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  I  was  not  in  his 
company  for  hours,  and  never  on  this  earth  may  I  expect 
to  live  sucli  happy  hours  agaia"  His  admiration  for  his 
uncle,  John  Wilson,  whose  daughter  he  married,  was  un- 
bounded, and  he  had  many  opportunities  of  meeting  politi- 
cal and  literary  celebrities  in  Wilson's  house.  In  1 S42  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  civil  history  in  Edinburgh  University. 
lu  session  1844-45  he  acted  as  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
substitute  in  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  in 
1845  he  was  elected  professor  of '  moral  philosophy  and 
political  economy  at  St  Andrews.  He  was  twice  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  chairs  in  Edinburgh,  for  that  of  mora^ 
philosophy  on  the  resignation  of  Professor  Wilson  in  1852. 
and  for  that  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  1856,  after  Hamil- 
ton's death.  As  a  professor  Ferrier  had  immense  influence 
over  his  students,  and  was  warmly  beloved  by  them.     Ha 


no 
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had  an  attack  of  nnr/ina  pectoris  in  November  ISGl,  froifi 
the  effects  of  which  he  nev6r  recovered.  He  died  on  lltJi 
June  18G1. 

Ferricr  made  his  di!bi;t  as  a  metaphysician  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  Blackwood  in  the  years  1838-39,  bearing  the 
title  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness." 
In  these  articles  he  condemns  previous  philosophers  for 
i^normg  in  their  psychological  investigations  tfee  fact  of 
conaciousness,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  man,  and 
confining  their  observation  to  the  so-called  "  states  of  the 
nund."  By  doing  so,  he  says,  they  allowed  freedom,  will, 
morality,  and  all  man's  peculiar  attributes  to  crumble 
away.  It  is  wrong  to  apply  the  method  of  physical  re- 
ecu'ch  to  the  problems  of  psychology,  for  the  psychologist 
r.iu3t  net  or  create  the  great  phenomenon  which  he  has  Xo 
observe.  Consciousness  only  comes  into  manifestation  when 
the  man  has  used  the  word  "I"  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  it  means.  This  notion  he  must  onginato  within 
himself.  Consciousness  cannot  spring  from  the  states  which 
are  its  object,  for  it  is  in  antagonism  to  them.  It  originates 
in  the  will,  which  in  the  act  of  consciousness  puts  the  "I" 
in  the  place  of  our  sensations.  Morality,  conscience,  and 
responsibility  are  necessary  results  of  consciousness. 

A  number  of  articles  on  philosophical  subjects  intervened 
between  the  above  and  the  publication  of  the  Institutes. 
The  "  Crisis  of  Modern  Speculation,"  contributed  in  1841,  is 
a  decided  advance  upon  hiscarlierarticles,and  evinces  a  more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  particular  element  in  thought. 
He  there  states  the  problem  of  philosophy  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  external 
universe,  and  he  solves  the  question,  not  by  giving  it  a 
positive  answer,  but  by  changing  its  aspect.  The  question 
as  formerly  put  becomes  under  his  hands  meaningless,  for 
mind  and  universe,  subject  and  object,  are  shown  to  be  not 
two,  but  merely  moments  in  one  reality.  Think  the  object, 
and  it  becomes  subject-object.  Think  the  subject,  and  it 
becomes  subject-object.  So  that  the  question  really  asked 
is,  "  What  is  the  connexion  between  the  subjective  subject- 
object  and  the  objective  subjective-object T'  "What  is 
the  connexion  between  one  thing  which  thought  cannot  con- 
strue as  really  two?"  As  results  of  this  mode  of  stating 
the  question,  to  which  the  mere  thinking  it  necessarily 
leads,  perception  is  removed  from  the  sphere  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  grounds  of  dogmatic  realism  and  dogmatic 
idealism  are  subverted.  "Berkeley  and  Idealism"  (1842) 
is  a  further  exposition  of  absolute  idealism,  and  contains 
some  foreshadowings  of  the  later  teaching  of  the  Institutes 
on  the  subject  of  "  Agnniology." 

In  an  article  on  the  publication  of  Hamilton's  edition  of 
Reid  (1847),  svhich  contains  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  common  sense,  the  perception  of  matter  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  thought,  and  Reid,  for 
presuming  to  analyse  it,  is  declared  to  be  a  representationist 
in  fact,  although  he  professed  to  be  an  intuitionist.  A  dis- 
tinction IS  made  between  the  "  perception  of  matter"  and 
"  our  apprehension  of  the  perception  of  matter."  Psycho- 
logy vainly  tries  to  analyse  the  former.  Metapliysic  shows 
tlis  latter  alone  to  be  analysablc,  and  separates  the  subjective 
cleiiiiiit,  "  our  apprehension,  "  from  the  objective  element, 
"  the  perception  of  matter," — not  matter  pei  se,  btit  the 
perception  of  matter  is  the  existcnco  independent  of  the 
individual's  thought.  It  cannot,  however,  be  independent 
of  thought.  It  must  belong  to  some  mind,  and  is  therefore 
the  property  of  the  Divine  Mind.  There,  ho  thinks,  is  an 
indestructible  foundation  for  the  a  juriori  argument  for  ihej 
existence  of  God. 

Ferrier's  matured  philosophical  doctrines  find  expression 
in  ihe  Institutes  of  Metaphysics.  Therein  Lo  claims  to  have 
met  the  twofold  obligation  resting  on  every  system  of 
philosophy,  that   it  should   be   reasoned  and   true.     Hi-' 


method  is  that  of  Spinoza,  strict  dcmousuatfon,  or  at  lea* 
an  attempt  at  it.  All  the  cnors  of  natural  thinking  and 
psychology  must  fall  under  one  or  other  of  three  topics  : — 
Knowing  and  the  Known,  Ignorance,  and  Being.  These 
are  all-comprehensive,  and  are  therefore  the  departments 
into  which  philosophy  is  divided  ;  for  the  sole  end  of  philo- 
sophy is  to  correct  the  inadvertencies  of  ordinary  thinking. 
Hence  it  must  be  polemical. 

The  problems  of  knowing  and  the  known  are  treated  in 
the  "  Epistemology  or  Theory  of  Knowing,"  under  a  series 
of  twenty-two  propositions  and  counter-propositions.  Eacli 
proposition  contains  a  philosophic  truth,  and  the  correspond- 
ing counter-proposition  expresses  the  error  of  ordinary 
thinking  regarding  it.  The  truth  that  aloyig  with  w/uitner 
any  intclli'jence  knows  it  must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  oj 
its  knowledge,  have  some  cor/nizanee  of  itself  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  philosophical  system ;  and,  variously  stated 
through  a  series  of  propositions,  it  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  independent  universe  which  any  mind  can 
think  of  is  the  universe  in  synthesis  jvith  some  other  mind 
or  ego. 

The  leading  contradiction  which  is  corrected  in  tho 
"  Agnoiology  or  Theory  of  Ignorance''  is  this,  that  there  ca.i 
be  an  ignorance  of  that  of  which  there  can  be  no  kriowledgc. 
Ignorance  is  a  defect.  But  there  's  do  defect  in  not  know- 
ing what  cannot  be  known  by  any  intelligence,  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  which  thenj 
can  be  a  kiiovledge,  i.e.,  of  some-object-;;/i«-some-subject. 
Ferrier  lays  special  claim  to  originality  for  this  division, of 
the  Institutes. 

The  "  Ontology  or  Theory  of  Being  "  forms  the  third  ami 
final  division  of  the  Institutes.  It  contains  a  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  knowledge,  in  which  Ferrier  traces  all  the  per- 
plexities and  errors  of  philosophers  to  the  assumption  o( 
the  absolute  existence  of  matter.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  is  that  the  only  true  real  and  independent  existenct-s 
are  minds-together-with-that-which-they-apprehend,  and  that 
the  one  strictly  necessary  absolute  existence  is  a  supreme  andi 
infinite  and  everlasting  mind  in  synthesis  with  all  things.    - 

Ferrier's  works  are  perhaps  the  best  propedeutic  to  liioj 
.study  of  metaphysics  in  the  English  language.  He  hair 
Berkeley's  charm  of  style,  while  he  surveys  philosophical 
questions  from  a  more  advanced  standpoint.  His  philo- 
sophic insight  was  true  from  the  first.  Notwithstanding 
his  disavowal  of  any  indebtedness  to  the  German  philoso- 
phers, his  writings  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  German 
metaphysics  ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to- 
question  the  right  of  Dr  Reid  and  his  school  to  dominate 
tho  thought  of  Scotland.  Others  have  arisen  more  potent 
than  he  tn  read  the  riddle  of  the  great  German  he  admired 
so  much  ;  yet  those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  absolute  will  do  wisely  not  to  neglect  the 
works  of  Ferrie;. 

A  collected  ediuon  of  Ferrier's  philosophical  works,  edited  by  his 
son-in-law  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  and  Professor  E.  L.  Lushington, 
wa3  putilishtd  ill  1866.  This  edition  contains  Ferrier's  earlier  con- 
tribmions  to Blnckuood,  a  few  miscellaneous  lectures,  the  biographiea 
of  Schelling  and  Hegel  toDtributed- to  the  Imperial  DStionary  of 
UnivfTsal  Biography,  some  papers  supplementary  to  the  Inatdlutts 
of  iVctaphystcs,  and  the  lectures  in  Greek  philosophy  which  he  de- 
livered to  Ins  cl.iss.  In  1875  there  was  brought  out  a  three-volume 
edition  of  Ferrier's  philosophical  works,  including,  along  with  the 
above,  the  InslUutes  of  Mclaphy.ncs,  of  which  two  editions  had  been 
published  in  the  aulhoi's  lifetime  one  in  1854,  and  a  second  id 
1S5G.  (D.  B.) 

FERRIER,  Susan  Edmonston  (1782-1854),  Scottish 
novelist,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1782,  was  the  aunt  of  the 
subject  of  last  notice.  Her  father  was  James  Ferrier,  for 
some  years  factor  to  tho  duke  of  Argyll,  and  at  one  time  one 
of  tho  clerks  of  the  court  of  session  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
llcr  mother  was  a  Miss  Coutts,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
^c-f<\rsliiro  farmer.     Miss  Ferrier's  first  novel,  Marriagt, 
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was  begun  in  concert  with  a  friend,  Miss  Clavering, 
grand-daughter  of  the  duke  of  Argyll ;  but  this  lady  soon 
relinquished  her  share  in  the  work,  and  Marria<je,  com- 
pleted by  Miss  Ferrier  alone,  appeared  in  1818,  when  its 
authoress  was  between  five  and  six  and  thirty.  It  was 
followed  in  1824  by  The  Inheritance,  a  better  constructed 
and  more  mature  work  ;  and  the  last  and  perhaps  best  of 
her  novels.  Destiny,  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  (who 
himself  undertook  to  strike  the  bargain  with  the  publisher 
Cadell),  appeared  in  1831.  All  these  novels  were  published 
anonymously ;  but,  with  their  clever  portraiture  of  contem- 
porary Scottish  life  and  manners,  and  even  recognizable 
caricatures  of  some  social  celebrities  of  the  day,  they  could 
not  fail  to  become  popular  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  many 
were  the  conjectures  as  to  their  authorship,  which  was  by 
some  attributed  to  Scott  himself.  Thus,  in  the  Nodes 
.flmironancE  (November  1826),  the  Shepherd  mentions  The 
Inheritance,  and  adds,  "  which  I  aye  thought  was  written 
by  Sir  Walter,  as  weel's  Marriage,  till  it  spunked  out  that 
it  was  written  by  a  leddy."  Scott  himself  gave  ^liss 
Ferrier  a  very  high  place  indeed  among  the  novelists  of  the 
day.  In  his  diary  (March  27, 1826),  criticizing  a  new  work 
which  be  had  been  reading,  he  says,  "  The  women  do  this 
better.  Edgeworth,  Ferrier,  Austen,  have  all  given  portraits 
of  real  society  far  superior  to  anything  man,  vain  man,  has 
produced  of  the  like  nature."  Another  friendly  recognition 
of  Miss  Ferrier  is  to  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  where  Scott  calls  her  bis  "sister shadow," 
the  still  anonymous  author  of  "the  very  lively  work  entitled 
Marriage." 

Lively,  indeed,  all  Miss  Ferrier's  works  are,-— written  in 
a  clear,  brisk  English,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
humour.  It  is  true  her  books  portray  the  eccentricities,  the 
follies,  and  foibles  of  the  society  in  which  she  lived,  carica- 
turing with  terrible  exactness  its  hypocrisy,  boastfulness, 
greed,  affectation,  and  undue  subservience  to  public  opinion. 
Yet  Miss  Firrier  wrote  less  to  reform  than  to  amuse.  With 
an  honest  aversion  to  these  things  herself,  she  wished,  not 
to  lecture  her  readers,  but  to  laugh  with  them.  In  this 
she  is  less  like  Miss  Edgeworth  than  Miss  Austen.  Miss 
Edgeworth  was  more  of  a  moralist ;  her  wit  is  not  so  in- 
voluntary, her  caricatures  not  always  so  good-natured.  But 
Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Ferrier  were  genuine  humorists,  and 
with  Bliss  Ferrier  especially  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
was  always  dominant.  She  could  be  serious,  she  could  be 
pathetic,  she  could  even  touch  some  of  the  finest  chords  in 
human  nature ;  but  she  never  interfered  with  the  depths 
of  human  wckedness  and  misery.  She  liked  best  to  laugh ; 
she  turned  naturally  to  the  humorous,  and  her  humorous 
characters  are  always  her  best.  It  was  no  doubt  because 
she  felt  this  that  in  the  last  year  of  her  life  she  regretted 
not  having  devoted  her  talents  mere  exclusively  to  the  ser- 
vice of  religion,  not  taking  into  account  then  how  much 
good  she  had  involuntarily  done,  and  how  much  harmless 
pleasure  she  had  distributed  about  her;  for,  if  she  was  not 
a  moralist,  neither  was  she  a  cynic  ;  and  her  wit,  even 
where  it  is  most  caustic,  is  never  uncharitable. 

Miss  Ferrier  lived  till  1854,  more  than  twenty  years  after 
the  publication  of  her  last  work.  The  most  pleasant 
picture  that  we  liave  of  her  is  in  Lockharl's  description  of 
her  visit  to  Scott  in  May  1S31.  Slie  was  asked  there  to 
help  to  amuse  the  dying  master  of  Abbotsford,  who,  when 
he  was  not  yin{:ing  Count  livierl  of  Paris,  would  talk  as 
brilliantly  as  ever.  Only  sometimes,  before  he  had  reached 
the  point  in  a  narrative,  "  it  would  seem  as  if  some  internal 
spring  had  given  way."  ■  He  would  pause,  and  gaze 
blanJdy  and  anxiously  round  him.  "I  noticed,"  says 
Lockhart,  "  the  delicacy  of  Miss  Ferrier  on  such  occasions. 
Her  sight  was  bad,  and  she  took  care  not  to  use  her  glasses 
when  he  was  speaking;  andslie  affected  to  bo  also  troubled 


with  deafness,  and  would  say,  '  r7ei!,T  am  getting  as  dull 
as  a  post ;  I  have  not  heard  a  word  siuce  you  said  so-and- 
so,' — being  sure  to  mention  a  circumstance  behind  that-at 
which  he  had  really  halted.  He  then  took  up  the  thread 
with  his  habitual  smile  of  courtesy — as  if  forgetting  his 
case  entirely  in  tlic  consideration  of  the  lady's  infirmity." 

Miss  Ferrier  died,  November  5,  1854,  at  her  house  No. 
38  Albany  Street,  Edinburgh.  She  left  among  her  papers 
a  short  unpublished  article,  entitled  "  llccoUections  of  Visits 
to  Ashestiel  and  Abbotsford."  This  is  her  own  very  inte- 
resting account  of  her  long  friendship  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
from  the  date  of  her  first  visit  to  him  and  Lady  Scott  at 
Ashestiel,  where  she  went  with  her  father  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  to  her  last  sad  visit  to  Abbotsford  in  1831.  It  con- 
tains some  impromptu  verses  written  by  Scott  in  her  album 
at  Ashestiel.    '        .    _  .^^ 

FERRO,  or  Hieeeo.  Seo'CANARY  Islajjds,  vol.  iv.  p. 
800.   •  /"    "         ' 

FERliOL,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Coruna, 
is  situated  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  bay  of  Belanzos,  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Coruna.  The  town  is  divided  into  three  parts, ' 
the  old,,  the  new,  and  the  "esteiro."  The  old  town  is  very 
irregular,  but  the  new  town  is  a  parallelogram  of  seven 
streets  in  width,  by  nine  in  length,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  It  has  two  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
fountain,  erected  in  1812  in  honour  of  Cosme  Churruca,  a 
naval  officer  killed  at  Trafalgar.  Ferrol  is  invisible  from 
the  sea,  and  is  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  is  considered  im- 
pregnable. Its  arsenal  is  one  of  the  three  largest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  along  with  the  wharves  and  dockyards  ex- 
ceeds 23  acres  in  e.xtent.  The  dockyard  is  divided  into  a 
smaller  outward  and  a  larger  inward  portion.  Behind  the 
inner  dock  are  the  dwellings  of  the  operatives,  and  in  the 
north  angle  are  the  foundries^  ropeworks,  and  magazinM. 
On  the  dockyard  15  ships  of  the  line  can  be  built  at  one 
time.  Connected  with  the  arsenal  is  a  school  for  engineer- 
ing, and  also  a  marine  observatory. '  The  harbour,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  is  deep,  capacious,  and  secure; 
but  the  entrance,  which  is  a  strait  about  .two  miles  in 
length,  admits  at  the  narrowest  part  only  one  ship  at  a 
time,  and  is  commanded  by  forts  Palraa  and  San  Felipe  on 
opposite  sides.  The  chief  industries  of  the  town  are  rope- 
making,  sail-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  leather.  It 
contains  two  hospitals,  three  large  churches,  a  monastery, 
a  consistory,  a  prison,  and  a  naval  barracks  with  accom- 
modation for  6000  men.sk  The  cooulation  in  18C0  was 
21,120. 

Until  1752  Ferrol  was  a  mcro  fiihing  village,  but  in  that  yenr 
Ferdinand  VI.  began  to  fit  it  for  becoming  an  arsenal.  In  1799 
the  Englisli  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  capture  it,  but  on  the  ■ItU 
November  1805  they  defeated  tlie  French  Heel  in  front  of  it  and 
compelled  its  surrender.  On  the  27th  January  1809  it  was  through 
treachery  delivered  over  to  the  French,  but  it  was  vacated  by  them 
on  the  22d  July  of  the  same  year.  On  the  lath  July  1823  another 
blockade  was  bi-gun  by  the  French,  and  it  surrcndereJ  to  them  on 
the  27th  August. 

FERRY,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  the  right  of  carrying 
by  boat  across  a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  of  ex:icting  a 
reasonable  toll  for  such  carriage.  It  belongs,  like  the) 
right  of  fair  and  market,  to  the  class  of  rights  called  ini 
English  law  franchises.  Its  origin  must  be  by  statute, 
royal  grant,  or  prescription.  It  is  wholly  uncoPHectcJ 
with  the  ownership  or  occupation  of  land,  so  tliat  the 
owner  of  the  ferry  need  not  be  proprietor  of  the  soil  or 
either  side  of  the  water  over  which  the  right  is  exercised. 
He  is  bound  to  maintain  safe  and  suitable  boats  ready  foe 
the  usio  of  the  public,  and  to  employ  fit  persons  as  ferry- 
men. As  a  correlative  of  this  duty  he  has  a  right  of  action, 
not  only  against  tho^e  who  evade  or  refuse  payment  of  toll 
when  it  is  due,  but  against  those  also  who  disturb  his 
franchise  by  setting  up  a  new  ferry,  so  as  to  diminish  Lis 
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custom.  In  Scotland  the  law  is  similar.  Tliere  lernes  are 
either  public  or  private.  Public  ferries  are  under  the 
management  of  the  trustees  of  the  roads  connected  with 
tiiem,  or  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  are 
regulated  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  Private  femes 
are  those  whicl^ have  been  granted  by  the  crown  to  private 
individuals.  They  are  acquired  either  by  direct  grant  or  by 
prescription.  A  new  ferry  calculated  to  affect  the  old  one 
injuriously  is  illegal  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  A  neigh- 
bouring proprietor  may  make  use  of  his  boats  to  transport 
himself,  his  faoiily,  servants,  visitors,  and  workmen,  but 
he  may  not  carry  other  persons,  even  gratuitoubly. 

FERSEN,  Axel,  Count  (1755-1810),  marshal  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  September 
4,  1755.  He  belonged  to  an  old  Livonian  family,  several 
members  of  which  had  attained  distinction  during  tlie 
reigns  of  Queen  Christina,  Charles  X.,  and  Charles  XI. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father  Count  A.xcl,  a  senator  of 
Sweden  under  Gustavus  III.,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
the  military  academy  of  Turin.  In  1775  he  returned  to 
Sweden  and  entered  the  army.  Four  years  later  he  wcr.t 
to  Franco,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment 
of  Swedes  in  the  service  of  Louis  XVI.  At  the  head  of 
this  regiment  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  later  cam- 
paigns of  the  American  war,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Rochambeau  at  YorktDwn.  After  visiting  England 
and  Italy  he  returned  to  France,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  he  showed  himself  the  devoted  friend  of  the 
royal  family.  When  their  flight  from  Paris  was  arranged, 
Count  Fersen  consented  to  play  the  part  of  coacliman  in 
disguise;  and  he  conducted  them  to  the  post  of  Bondi, 
whence  they  were  sent  on  under  other  care.  After  the 
failure  of  the  scheme  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  royal 
family,  he  zealously  exerted  himself  to  minister  in  any  way 
possible  to  their  comfort  and  relief.  Compelled  to  leave 
France  after  the  execution  of  the  king  and  queen,  he 
visited  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  and  then  returned  to 
Sweden.  He  was  named  by  the  king  grand-master  of  his 
household,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Upsala,  and 
marshal  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  soon  after  sent  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  congress  of  Rastadt.  But  he  was  at  the 
same  time  disliked  and  suspected  by  the  people  ;  and  when 
the  crown  prince.  Christian  of  Augustenburg,  suddenly 
died,  in  June  1810,  suspicions  fastened  on  him  and  his 
sister  the  Countess  Piper  of  having  taken  part  with  others 
in  poisoning  the  prince.  At  the  funeral  they  were  assailed 
by  the  crowd  ;  the  marshal  sought  refuge  in  a  house,  but 
was  slain  by  tlie  mob,  and  his  body  e.-sposed  in  the  great 
square  (June  20,  1810).  His  sister  succeeded  in  making 
her  escape.  The  complete  innocence  of  Count  Fersen  and 
his  family  was  established  by  a  subsequent  judicial  .nvesti- 
gation. 

•  FESCA,  Frederic  Ernest  (1789-1826),  violinist  and 
composer  of  instrumental  music,  was  born  February  15, 
1789  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  received  his  early  musical 
education  from  Lohse  and  Zacharia.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  Leipsic  under  Eberhard  M tiller,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen  appeared  before  the  public  with  .several  con- 
certi  for  the  violin,  which  were  received  with  general 
applause,  and  resulted  in  his  being  appointed  leading 
violinist  of  tho  Leipsic  orchestra.  This  position  he 
occupied  till  1806,  when  he  became  concert-master  to  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  solo- 
violinist  by  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia  atCassel,  and  there 
he  remained  till  the  end  of  the  French  occupation  (1814), 
when  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Carlsruhe, 
having  been  appointed  concert-master  to  the  grand-duke  of 
Baden.  His  failing  health  prevented  him  from  enjoying 
the  numerous  and  wall-deserved  triumphs  he  owed  to  his 
ftrtj  and  in  1826  he  died  of  consumption  at  the  early  age 


or  tuirty-seven.  As  a  virtuoso  Fesca  is  amongst  the  best 
masters  of  the  German  school  of  violinists,  the  school  sub- 
secjuently  of  Spolir  aiKl  of  Joachim.  Especially  as  leader  of 
a  quartet  he  is  said  to  have  been  unrivalled  with  regard  to 
Classic  dignity  and  simplicity  of  style  Amongst  his  com- 
positions, his  quartets  for  stringed  instruments  and  other 
pieces  of  chamber  music  are  the  most  remarkable.  His  two 
operas,  C'lnlemira  and  Omar  and  Leila,  were  less  successful, 
lacking  dramatic  power  and  originality.  He  also  wrote 
some  sacred  compositions,  and  numerous  songs  and  vocal 
quartets. 

FESCH,  Joseph  (1763-1839),  cardinal,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsicaj  January  3.  1763, 
SIX  years  before  the  island  was  conquered  by  the  French. 
His  father,  Francis  Fescb,  of  Basel,  was  a  Swiss  officer  in 
the  service  of  Genoa,  who  had  married  as  his  second  wife  a. 
young  widow,  tire  mother  of  Letizm  Bonaparte.  Joseph. 
Fesch  was  thus  half-brother  to  Letizia,  and  uncle  to  her 
son  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  educated  at  the  seniinary 
of  Aix  in  Provence,  took  holy  orders,  and  became  aixli  ; 
deacon  and  provost  of  the  chapter  of  Ajaccio.  VVUcn  tin- 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  chapters  were  sn|.. ' 
pressed,  I'esch  protested  against  the  civil  constituiiim  of  tlm 
clergy,  and  laid  aside  his  clerical  dress.  In  17y3lie  had 
to  quit  Corsica,  followed  the  Bonapartes  to  Toulon,  and 
obtained  a  post  in  the  army  administration.  In  1795  he 
was  named  commissary  of  war  in  the  army  of  Italy,  of 
which  his  nephew  Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  commander 
in-chief.  After  the  18th  Brumaire  (November  9,  li'jy)  lie 
resumed  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  took  part  lu  ti.e 
negotiations  which  led  up  tO'the  concordat  of  1801  In  the 
following  year  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Lyohs,  and 
early  in  1803  received  a  cardinal's  hat.  Napoleon  having 
been  proclaimed  emperor, -and  desiring  to  be  crowned  at 
Paris  by  the  pope,  Cardinal  Fesch  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  tjeat  with  Pius  VII.  respecting  this  project. 
He  was  received  with  much  distinction,  won  the  pope's- 
good  opmijn,  and  brought  the  negotiations  to  a  successful 
issue.  On  this  occasion  the  cardinal  had  for  his  secretary 
the  viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  just  made  himself 
famous  by  the  publication  of  his  Geme  du  Chrisliamxvit 
The  association,  however,  was  not  a  happy  one.  Cardinal 
Fesch  accompanied  Pius  VII.  to  Pans,  and  took  part  in  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  his  uncle.  In  reward 
for  his  services  at  Rome  he  was  made  grard-almoner 
of  France,  grand-cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
senator.  In  1806  he  was  chosen  coadjutor  and  successor  of 
Dalberg,  prince-primate  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  received  a  large 
annual  subvention.  The  dissensions  which  continued  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  holy  see  made  the  cardinal's  posi- 
tion a  very  difficult  one ;  but  he  resisted  the  violent 
measures  taken  by  the  emperor  against  the  pope ,  and 
when,  in  1809,  the  emperor  desired  to  have  one  of  his 
kindred  head  of  the  French  church,  and  offered  to  Fesch  the 
archbishopric  of  Paris,  he  declined  the  offer.  He  refused 
even  to  accept  the  administration  of  the  diocese.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  national  ecclesiastical  council  held  at  Paris  in 
1810,  he  boldly  put  forward  views  which  gave  offence  to 
the  emperor  and  lost  him  his  favour.  He  was  sent  back  to 
his  diocese,  and  in  consequence  of  his  letter  to  the  pope, 
then  at  Fontainebleau,  he  was  deprived  of  his  subvention. 
In  1814  he  withdrew  to  Rome,  but  returned  to  France  and 
his  see  during  the  Hundred  Days,  He  was  created  a  peer, 
but  never  sat  in  the  chamber.  After  Waterloo  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  there  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  vast  wealth  and  his  accumulated  art- 
treasures.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  13,  1839.  His  cnrre- 
sp'  idence  with  Napoleon  was  published  by  Du  Casse  in 
1855. 
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FESSLER,  Ig.vaz  AunELius  (1756-1839),  a  cclebratca 
Hungarian  ecclesiastic,  historian,  and  freemason,  Was  burn 
on  the  ISth  May  1756  at  the  village  of  ZurAny  in  the 
county  of  Moson.  His  mother,  who  was  a  pious  Roman 
Catholic,  made  every  effort  to  secure  for  liim  a  strict  reli- 
gious education.  On  the  9th  July  1773  he  joined  the 
order  of  Capuchins  as  a  novice,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  took  the  monastic  vows,  assuming  the  name  of  Innocen- 
tius.  After  living  in  disagreement  with  his  superiors  in 
different  monasteries  he  was  transferreJ  to  the  Capuchin 
house  at  Vienna ;  aud  while  there,  by  means  of  a  private 
letter,  he  drew  th3  attention  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  to 
the  irregularities  of  tho  monasteries.  The  searching  in- 
vestigation which  followed  raised  up  against  him  many 
implacable  enemies.  Released  from  tho  monastery  by  an 
imperial  decree,  he  was  in  178-1  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  hermeueutics  in  the  university 
of  Lemberg.  In  1787  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  of 
Sidney,  which  his  enemies  attacked  so  violently  as  pro- 
fane aud  revolutionary  that  they  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  office  and  seek  refuge  in  Silesia.  In  Breslau  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  frpm  Korn  the  publisher,  and 
was,  moreover,  subsequently  employed  by  tho  prince  of 
Carolath  as  tutor  to  his  sons.  In  1791  Fessler  was  con- 
verted to  Protestantism,  and  in  1796  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  be  founded  a  humanitarian  society,  and  was  com- 
missioned by  the  freemasons  of  that  city  to  assist  Fichte  in 
reforming  the  statutes  and  ritual  of  their  lodge.  He  soon 
after  this  obtained  a  Government  appointment  in  con- 
nexion with  the  newly-acquired  Polish  provinces,  but  in 
consEqueuce  of  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806)  he  lost  this  office, 
and  remained  in  very  needy  circumstances  until  1809,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  St  Petersburg  by  Alexander  I,  to  fill  the 
post  of  court  councillor,  and  the  professorship  of  Orientallau- 
guages  and  philosophy  at  the  Alexander-Newski  Academy. 
This  office,  liowever,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  resign,  owing 
to  his  alleged  atheistic  tendencies,  but  he  was  subsequently 
nominated  a  member  of  the  legislative  commission  In  1 8 1 5 
lie  was  deprived  of  his  salary,  but  it  was  restored  to  him  in 
1817.  In  November  1819  he  was  appointed  consistowal 
president  of  the  Protestant  communities  at  Saratov,  and 
subsequently  became  chief  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran 
communities  in  St  Petersburg.  Fessler's  numerous  works 
are  all  written  in  German.  In  recognition  of  his  important 
services  to  Hungary  as  a  historian,  he  was  in  1831  elected 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  died  at  St  Petersburg,  December  15,  1839, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  His  most  important  works  nro 
— Die  Geschiclden  der  Ungani  und  Hirer  Landsassen,  10 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1815-25  ;  Marcus Aureliti^,  3  vols.,  Breslau, 
1790-92  (3d  edition,  4  vols.,  1799) ;  Aristides  und  Themis- 
toktes,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1792  (3d  edition,  18. J);  Atiila, 
Konig  der  Hiamen,  Breslau,  1794  ;  Mathias  Corvinus,  2 
vols.,  Breslau,  1793-94;  and  Die  drei  grossen  Kdnige  der 
Hungam  aus  dem  A  r/xidischen  Siamme,  Breslau,  1808. 

See  Fessler's  Ruckblicke  aiif  sftTie  sicbzigjdhrige  Pilgersclwfl, 
Breslau,  1824  (2a  edition,  Leipsic,  1851). 

FESTIVALS.  A  festival  or  feast'  is  a  day  or  series  of 
days  specially  and  publicly  set  apart  for  religious  observ- 
ances. Whether  its  occurrence  be  casual  or  periodic, 
whether  its  ritual  be  grave  or  gay,  carnal  as  the  orgies  of 
Baul  and  Astarte  or  spiritual  as  the  worship  of  a  Puritan 
Sabbath,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  festival  or  "holy  day" 
as  long  as  it  is  professedly  held  in  the  name  of  religion. 

To  trace  the  festivals  of  the  world  through  all  their 
variations  would  be  to  trace  tho  entire  history  of  human 
religion  and  bifan  civilizatiou.      Where  no  religion  is, 

'  "  To  feast  "  is  simply  to  keep  a  festum  or  festival.  Tbc  ctpuo- 
logy  of  the  word  a  uncertain ;  but  probably  it  has  no  conneiiou  -i'lih 
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tliere  can  of  course  be  nofeasts ;  and  v.ithout  civilization 
any  attempt  at  festival-keeping  must  necessarily  be  fitful 
and  comparatively  futile.  But  as  religion  develops, 
festivals  develop  with  it,  and  assume  their  distinctive 
character;  and  an  advancing  civilization,  at  least  in  its 
earlier  stages,  will  generally  be  found  to  increase  their 
number,  enrich  their  ritual,  fix  more  precisely  the  timi> 
and  order  of  their  recurrence,  and  widun  the  area  of  their 
observance. 

Some  uncivilized  tribes,  such  as  the  JuAngs  of  Bengal, 
tho  Fuegians,  and  the  Andamanese,  have  been  described  as 
having  no  word  for  God,  no  idea  of  a  future  state,  and  con- 
sequently no  religious  ceremonies  of  any  kind  whatever^ 
But  such  cases,  doubtful  at  the  best,  are  confessedly  excep- 
tional. In  tho  vast  majority  of  instances  observed  and  re- 
corded, the  religiosity  of  the  savage,  is  conspicuous.  '  Evea 
when  incapable  of  higher  manifestations,  it  can  at  least  take- 
the  form  of  reverence  for  the  dead  ;  the  grave-heap  caa 
become  an  altar  on  which  offerings  of  food  for  the  departed 
may  be  placed,  and  where  in  acts  of  public  and  privata 
worship  the  gifts  of  survivors  may  bo  accompanied  witll 
praises  and  with  prayers.  That  the  custom  of  ghost-pro- 
piiiation  by  some  sort  of  sacrifice  is  even  now  very  widely- 
diffused  among  the  lower  races  at  least,  and  that  there  ariS-- 
also  many  curious  "survivals"  of  suclt  a  habit  to  be  traced 
among  highly  civilized  modern  nations,  has  been  abundantly- 
shown  of  late  by  numerous  collectors  of  folk-lore  and 
students  of  sociology ;  and  indications  of  tho  same  pheno- 
mena can  be  readily  pointed  out  in  the  Rig-Veda,  tha 
Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Pentateuch,  as  well  as  in  the  knowrj 
usages  of  tho  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.^  la 
many  cases  the  ceremonial  observed  is  of  the  simplest ;. 
but  it  ever  tends  to  become  more  elaborate;  and  above  all 
it  calls  for  repetition,  and  repetition,  too,  at  regular  intervals. 
Whenever  this  last  demand  has  made  itself  felt,  a  calendar 
begins  to  take  shape.  The  simplest  calendar  is  obviously 
the  lunar.  "The  Naga  tribes  of  Assam  celebrate  their 
funeral  feasts  month  by  month,  laying  food  and  drink  oa 
the  graves  of  the  departed."  But  it  soon  comes  to  be 
combined  with  the  solar.  Thus  the  Karens,  "  while  habi- 
tually making  oblations,  have  also  annual  feasts  for  tha 
dead,  at  which  they  ask  the  spirits  to  eat  and  drink."  The- 
natives,  of  the  Mexican  valley  in  November  lay  animals, 
edibles,  and  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  relatives 
and  friends.  The  common  people  in  China  have  a  similar 
custom  on  the  arrival  of  the  winter  solstice.  The  ancient 
Peruvians  had  the  custom  of  periodically  assembling  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  their  dead  emperors  in  the  great  square 
of  the  capital  to  be  feasted  in  company  with  tho  people. 
The  Athenians  had  their  annual  Ncxvo-ia  or  'Sefj.ia-cia  and 
the  Romans  their  Feralia  and  Lemuralia.  The  Egyptians- 
observed  their  three  "  festivals  of  tho  seasons,"  twelve 
"festivals  of  the  month,"  and  twelve  "festivals  of  the  half 
month,"  in  honour  nf  their  dead.  Tho  Parsees,  too,  were  re- 
quired to  render  their  afringans  (blessings  which  were  to 
be  recited  over  a  meal  to  which  an  angel  or  the  spirit  of  a 
deceased  person  was  invited)  at  each  of  the  sis  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  also  on  certain  other  days.^ 

In  tho  majority  of  recorded  instances,  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  savage  has  been  found  to  express  itself  in  other 
forms  besides  that  of  reverence  towards  the  dead.  The 
oldest  literatures  of  the  world,  at  all  events,  whether  Aryan 
or  Semitic,  embody  a  religion  of  a  much  higher  typo  than 
ancestor  worship.  The  hymns  of  tho  Rig-Veda,  for  example, 
while  not  witliout  traces  of  the  other,  yet  indicate  chiefly 
a  worship  of  tho  powers  of  nature,  connected  with  tho 
regular  recurrence  of  the  seasons.     Thus  in  iv.  57  wo  have> 


«  See  Spencer,  Principles  o/ Sociohjy,  i.  170,  2S0,  30(5. 
»  llaug,,  Parsis,  224,  225. 
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a  hymn  designed  lor  use  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ploughing  time;'  and  in  the  Ailarei/a-Bra/unana, the  earliest 
treatise  on  IIibJu  cercmoniil,  we  already  find  a  complete 
series  of  sattras  or  sacrificial  sessions  exactly  following  the 
■course  of  the  solar  year.  They  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
sections,  each  consisting  of  six  months  of  thirty  days  each. 
The  sacrifices  are  allowed  to  commence  only  at  certain 
lucky  constellations  and  in  certain  months.  So,  for  in- 
■stance,  as  a  rule,  no  great  sacrifice  can  commence  during 
the  sun's  southern  progress.  The  great  sacrifices  generally 
take  place  in  spring,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.'^ 
In  the  Parsee  Scriptures'^  the  year  is  dividi'd  into  six 
seasons  or  gahanbars  of  two  months  each,  concluding  with 
February,  the  season  at  which  "great  expiatory  sacrifices 
■were  offered  for  the  growth  of  the  whole  creation  in  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year,"  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing precisely  what  were  the  arrangements  of  the  rhoeiiiciun 
calendar,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  worship  was 
eolar,  th»  principal  festivals  taking  place  m  spring  and  in 
autumn.  Among  the  most  characteristic  celebrations  of 
the  Egyptians  were  those  which  took  place  at  the  a4>aiia fnk 
or  disappearance  of  Osiris  in  October  or  November,  at  tlie 
search  for  hia  remains,  and  their  discovery  about  the  winter 
solstice,  and  at  the  date  of  his  supposed  entrance  into  the 
tnoou  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  The  Phrygian  festivals 
■were  also  arranged  on  the  theory  that  the  deity  was  asleep 
during  the  winter  and  awake  during  the  summer,  in  the 
■autumn  they  celebrated  his  retiring  to  rest,  and  in  spring 
■with  mirth  and  revelry  they  roused  him  from  his  slumbers.'' 
The  seasonal  character  of  the  Teutonic  Ostern,  the  Celtic 
Beltein,  and  the  Scandinavian  Yule  is  obvious.  Nor  was 
the  habit  of  observing  such  festivals  peculiar  to  the  Aryan 
or  the  Semitic  race.  The  Mexicans,  who  were  remarkaiile 
lor  the  perfection  of  their  calendar  (see  vol  i.  C95)  -had  also 
tin  elaborate  system  of  movable  and  immovable  feasts  distri- 
buted over  the  entire  year;  the  principal  festivals,  however, 
in  honour  of  their  chiefs  gods,  Tezcatlipoca,  Huitzilopochtli, 
and  Tlaloc,  were  held  in  May,  June,  and  December.  Still 
more  plainly  connected  with  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons 
was  the  public  worship  of  the  ancient  Peruviana,  who, 
besides  the  ordinary  feast  at  each  new  moon,  observed  four 
solar  festivals  annually.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
the  Yntip-Raymi(Sun-feast),  which, preceded  byathree  days' 
fast,  began  with  the  summer. solstice,  and  lasted  for  nine 
days.  Its  ceremonies  have  been  often  described.  A  similar 
but  less  important  festival  was  held  at  the  winter  solstice. 
The  Cusqui-Raymi,  held  after  seed-time,  as  the  maize  began 
to  appear,  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  banquets, 
music  and  dancing.  A  fourth  great  festival,  called  C'itua, 
held  on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  was 
preceded  by  a  strict  fast  and  special  observances  intended 
for  purposes  of  purification  and  expiation,  after  which  the 
festivities  lasted  until  the  moon  entered  her  second  quarter. 
Greek  Festivals. — Perhaps  the  annual  Attic  festival  in 
honour  of  Erechtheus  alluded  to  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  550) 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  ancestor-worship  , 
but  the  seasonal  character  of  the  lopTij  or  new-moon  fea.st 
in  Oi/.,  XX.  156,  and  of  the  OaXiata  or  harvest-festival  in  //., 
ix.  533,  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  older  Homeric 
poems,  however,  give  no  such  express  indications  of  a  fully- 
developed  system  of  festivals  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 

'  "  May  the  heavens,  tho  waters,  the  fiiTBanieDt,  be  kind  to  us  ;  may 

the  lord  of  tlie  field  be  gracious  to  us May  the  oxeu  (draw) 

happily,  the  ra*n  labour  happily ;  may  the  traces  bind  happily,  wield 
the  goad  happily"  {Wildon's  translation,  iii.  224). 

'  See  Hang's  Ailareya-briKmanam  o/  the  Rxg-  Veda;  Max  Miiller's 
Vliip9  from  a  German  Workshop,  i.  115. 

'  'Visperad.  See  Ilaug,  Parsis,  192 ;  Richardson's  Dissertation  on  the 
7.(mrtiuir)c,  <l-c.,  of  E' I  St  em  Nations,  p.  184  ;  Moner's  Journey  through 
Pi6rsja. 

*  Plutarch,  Dc  /side  ct  Osiridc:  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  i.  21.  _j^ 


so-called  "  Homeric  "  Iiymns,  in  the  .'/oris  and  Days  of 
Hesiod,  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus,  and  so  abundantly  in 
most  authors  Of  the  subsequent  period ;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  the  calendar  of  Homer  or  even  of  Herodotus  must 
have  been  a  much  simpler  matter  than  that  of  the  Taren- 
tines,  for  example,  came  to  be,  of  whom  we  are  told  by 
Strabo  that  their  holidays  were  in  excess  of  their  working 
days.  Each  demos  of  ancient  Greece  during  the  historical 
period  bad  Us  own  local  festivals  (eopral  Hrj/xoTiKa!),  often 
largely  attended  and  splendidly  solemnized,  the  usages  of 
which,  though  essentially  alike,  differed  very  considerably 
in  details.  These  details  have  in  many  ca.ses  been  whiilly 
lost,  and  in  others  have  reached  us  only  in  a  very  fragment- 
ary state.  But  with  regard  to  the  Athenian  calendar,  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  our  means  of  information  are  for- 
tunately very  copious.  It  included  some  50  or  CO  days  on 
which  all  business,  and  especially  the  administration  o( 
justice,  was  by  order  of  the  magistrates  suspended.  Among 
these  lepofiyji'iaL  were  included — in  Oamelion  (.January),  the 
Li'nnea  or  wine-press  feast  in  honour  of  Dionysus ,  in 
Anthesterion  (Ychrunvy).  \.h.e  Antliestena,  also  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  lasting  three  days  (Pithoigia, Choes,  and  Chutroi), 
ttis  Diasin  in  honour  ol  Zeus,  and  the  lesser  Eleunhia, 
in  Elaphebolion  (March),  the  Pamha  of  Zeus,  the  Elafihe- 
bolia  of  Artemis,  and  the  greater  Dwnysia  ,  in  Munychion, 
the  Mnnyckia  of  Artemis  as  the  moon  goddess  (M»i'i'ir;^m) 
and  the  Ddphima  of  Apollo  ;  in  Thargelion  (May),  the 
Thargeha  of  Apollo  and  the  Plynlerxa  and  CaUynterm  of 
Athene  ,  in  Skirophonon  (June),  the  Dupoha  of  Zeus  and 
the  Skirophoria  of  Athene  ;  in  Hekatombaion  hecatombs 
were  ofTered  to  Apollo  the  summer-god,  and  the  Crnnm  of 
Cronus  and  the  Panathenapa  of  Athene  were  held  ,  hi 
MetageitnioQ,  the  ileta<jeilina  of  Apollo;  in  Boedromion, 
the  Boedromia  of  Apollo  the  helper,^  the  .N^kusia  or 
A'emcseia  (the  festival  of  the  dead),  and  the  greater  Elevs- 
inia  ;  in  Pyanepsion,  the  J'yanepsia  of  Apollo,  the  Oscho- 
phoria  o£  Dioiij'sus  (probably),  the  Chalkeia  or  AlhintFa  of 
Athene,  the  Tliesnwphona  of  Demeter.  and  the  Apaluriu, 
in  Maimakterion,  the  Maimaktma  of  Zeus;  and  in  Posei- 
deon  (December),  the  lesser  Dionysia. 

Of  these  (for  the  more  important  of  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  separate  articles)  some  are  commemorative  of 
historical  events,  and  one  at  least  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  ancestor-worship  ;  but  the  great  majority  are 
nature-festivals,  associating  themselves  in  the  manner  that 
has  already  been  indicaigd  with  the  ]ihenomena  of  the 
seasons,  the  equinoxes  and  the  solstice.s.*  In  addition  to 
tiieir  numerous  public  festivals,  the  Greeks  held  various 
family  celebrations,  also  called  eoprai,  in  connexion  with 
weddings,  births,  and  similar  domestic  occurrences.  The 
great  national  Trai-Tjyvpei^ — Olympian,  Pythian,  Neinean, 
and  Isthmian — will  be  found  under  separate  headings. 

Roman  Festivals. — For  the  purpose  of  holding  comitia 
and  administering  justice,  the  days  of  the  Roman  year  were 
regarded  as  being  either  dies  fasti  or  dies  nefasti — the  dica 
fasti  being  the  days  ou  which  it  was  lawful  for  the  prxtors 
to  administer  justice  in  the  public  courts,  while  on  the  dies 
nefasti  neither  courts  of  justice  nor  meetings  of  comitia  were 
allowed  to  be  held.  Some  days  were  fasti  during  one  por- 
tion and  nefasti  during  another ;  these  were  called  dies 
intercisi.  For  the  purposes  of  religion  a  different  division 
of  the  year  was  made ;  the  days  were  treated  as  festi  or  as 
profesti, — the  former  being  consecrated  to  acts  of  public 
worship,  suqh  as  sacrifices,  banquets,  and  games,  while 
the  latter  (whether  fasti  or  nefasti)  were  not  specially 
claimed   for  religious  purposes.      The  dies  festi  or  feria 

'  In  this  month  the  anniversaries  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
of  the  downfall  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  also  publicly  celebrated. 
"  See  Schoemann,  Oriechiseht  AlterOiiimcr,  ii.  439  sq. ;  Viammsen, 
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irabli&K'  were  either  stativM,  conceptiva?,  or  imperativaj. 
The  stativ;e  were  such  as  were  observed  regularly,  each 
on  a  definite  day;  the  conceptiv®  were  observed  annually 
on  days  fixed  by  the  authorities  for  the  time  being ;  tlie 
imperativiE  were  publicly  appointed  as  occasion  called 
for  them.  In  the  Augustan  age  the  feriae  stativaj  were 
very  numerous,  as,  may  be  seen  from  what  we  possess 
of  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  The  number  was  somewhat  fluc- 
tuating. Festivals  frequently  fell  into  desuetude  or  vvers 
revived,  were  increased  or  diminished,  were  shortened  or 
prolonged  at  the  will  of  the  emperor,  or  under  the  caprice 
of  the  popular  taste.  Thus  Augustus  restored  the  Com- 
pitalia  and  Lupercalia  ;  while' Marcus  Antoninus  in  his  turn 
found  it  expedient  to  diminish  the  number  of  holidays. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  stated  festivals 
as  given  by  Ovid  and  contemporary  writers.  The  first  day 
of  January  was  observed  somewhat  as  is  the  modern  New 
Year's  Day :  clients  sent  presents  to  their  patrons,  slaves 
to  their  masters,  friends  and  relations  to  one  another.  On 
the  9th  the  Agonalia  were  held,  apparently  in  honour  of 
Janus.  On  the  11th  the  Carmenlalia  were  kept  as  a  half- 
holiday,  but  principally  by  women ;  so  also  on  the  15th. 
On  the  13th  of  February  were  the  Faunatii,  on  the  15th 
the  Lupercalia,  oa  the  17th  the  Quirinalia,  on  the  18th 
the  Feralia,  on  the  23d  (at  one  time  the  last  day  of  the 
Ivoman  year)  the  Termiualia,  on  the  Sith  the  Eegifugium 
or  Fngalia,  and  on  the  27th  the  Equiria  (of  Mars).  On 
the  1st  of  March  were  l\\e  Matroualia,  on  the  14th  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Equiria,  on  the  15th  the  festival  of  Anna  Per- 
enna,  on  tlie  17tJi  the  Liberalia  or  Agonalia,  and  from  the 
19lh  to  Jthe  23d  the  Quinquatria  (of  Minerva).-  On  the 
4th  of  April  were  the  ifegalesia  (of  Cybele),  on  the  1 2th  the 
Cerealia,  on'the  21st  the  Pali/ia,  on  the  23d.  the  Vinalia, 
on  the  25th  the  Roltgalia,  and  on  the  28th  the  Floralia. 
The  1st  of  May  was  the  festival  of  the  Lares  Prsstites ; 
on  the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  the  Lemuria  were  celebrated; 
on  the  12th  the  Ludi  Mart  ales,  and  on  the  loth  those  of 
Mercury.  June  5  was  sacred  to  SemoSancus  ;  the  Vestalia 
occurred  on  the  9th,  the  Afatralia  on  the  llth,  and  the 
Quinquatrus  Minusculce  on  the  13th.  The  Ludi  Apolli- 
>i'tres  were  on  the  5tli,  and  the  Neptunalia  on  the  23d  of 
July.  On  the  13th  of  August  were  the  Xemoralia,  in 
honour  of  Diana;  on  the  18th  the  Consualia,  on  the  19th 
.the  Vinalia  liustica,  and  on  the  23d  the  Vnlcanalia.  The 
Ludi  Jfagiii,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  began 
■on  September  4.  The  ihJitrinalia  (new  wine)  were  on  the 
1 1th  of  October,  the  Faunalia  on  the  13th,  and  t-he  Equiria 
•on  the  15th.  The  Epuluni  Jovis  was  on  13th  November. 
The  December  festivals  were — on  the  5tb  Faunalia,  and 
towards  the  close  Opalia,  Saturnalia;  Larentalia. 

The  calendar  as  it  stood  at  the  Augustan  age  was  known 
to  contain  many  comparatively  recent  accessions,  brought 
m  under  tlie  influence  of  two  "closely  allied  powers,  the 
foreign  priest  and  the  foreign  cook "  (Mommsen).  The 
Megalesia,  for  example,  had  been  introduced  204  B.C. 
The  Ludi  ApoUinares  could  not  be  traced  further  back 
than  208  B.C.  The  Floralia  and  Cerealia  had  not  come  in 
much  earlier.  Among  the  oldest  feasts  were  undoubtedly 
the  Lupercalia,  in  honour  of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility; 
the  Equiria,  in  honour  of  Mars ;  the  Palilia  ;  the  great 
September  festival ;  and  the  Saturnalia. 

Among  the  feriae  conccptivse  were  the  very  ancient  ferise 
Latimc,  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and 
attended  by  all  the  higher  magistrates  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  senate.  The  time  of  their  celebration  greatly  de- 
pended on  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  as  the  consuls  were 
not  allowed  to  take  the  field  until  they  had  held  tlie  Latinse, 


*  Feri;e  privalse,  such  as  anniversaries  of  birth.':,  deaths,  and  the  like, 
«ere  obser%'e<l  by  separate  dans,  families,  or  individuals 


which  were  regarded  as  days  of  a  sacred  trnce.  The  feri* 
sementivE  were  hold  in  the  spring,  and  the  Ambarvalia  in 
autumn,  both  in  honour  of  Ceres.  The  Paganalia  of  each 
pagus,  and  the  Compitalia  of  each  vicus  were  also  concep- 
tivse.  Of  feris  imperative, — that  is,  to  say,  festivals 
appointed  by  the  senate,  or  magistrates,  or  higher  priests  to 
commemorate  some  great  event  or  avert  some  threatened 
disaster, — the  best  known  is  the  Novendiale,  which  used  to 
be  celebrated  as  often  as  stones  fell  from  heaven  (Livy,  xxi. 
62,  XXV.  7,  &c.).  In  addition  to  all  those  already  mentioned, 
there  occasionally  occurred  ludi  votivi,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  fulfilment  of  a  vow ;  ludi  funebres,  sometimes 
given  by  private  persons ;  and  ludi  secularcs,  to  celebrate 
certain  periods  marked  off  in  the  Etrusco-Eoman  religion. 

Feasts  of  the  Jeirs. — By  Old  Testament  writers  a  festival 
or  feast  is  genefally  called  either  JO  (compare  the  Arabic 
Hadj),  from  ^i'},  to  rejoice,  or  "ipSS,  from  ip^  to  appoint. 
The  words  n?^  and  £>'"!?  ^'i?'?  are  also  occasionally  used. 
In  the  Talmud  the  three  principal  feasts  are  called  C'pp^ 
after  Exod.  xxiiL  14.  Of  the  Jewish  feasts  which  are 
usually  traced  to  a  pre- Mosaic  origin  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  was  the  weekly  Sa'obath,  but  special  im- 
portance was  also  attached  from  a  very  early  date  to  the 
lunar  periods.  It  is  probable  that  other  festivals  also,  of 
ft  seasonal  character,  were  observed  (see  Exod.  v.  1).  In 
common  with  most  others,  the  Mosaic  system  of  annual 
feasts  groups  itself  readily  around  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes.  In  Lev.  xxiii.,  where  the  list  is  most  fully 
given,  they  seem  to  be  arranged  with  a  conscious  reference 
to  the  sacred  number  seven  (compare  Xumb.  xxviii.).  Those 
belonging  to  the  vernal  equinox'  are  three  in  number ;  a 
preparatory  day,  that  of  the  Passover,  leads  up  to  the  prin- 
cipal festival,  that  of  unleavened  bread,  which  again  is 
followed  by  an  after-feast,  that  of  Pentecost  (see  Passover, 
Pentecost).  Those  of  the  autumnal  equinox  are  four; 
a  preparatory  day  on  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month 
(the  Feast  of  Trumpets)  is  followed  by  a  great  day  of  rest, 
the  day  of  Atonement  (which,  however,  was  hardly  &  festival 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word),  by  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  by  a  great  concluding  day  (Lev.  xxiiL  36  ;  John 
vii.  37).  If  the  feast  of  the  Passover  be  excepted,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  these  celebrations  or  commemorations  asso- 
ciate themselves  more  readily  with  natural  than  with  his- 
torical events.^  There  wa.s  also  a  considerable  number  of 
post-Mosaic  festivals,  of  which  the  principal  were  that  of 
the  Dedication  (described  in  1  Mace.  iv.  52-59  ;  cump. 
John  X.  22)  and  that  of  Purim,  the  origin  of  which  is  given 
in  the  book  of  Esther  (ix.  20  iq.).  It  has  probably  n<J 
connexion  with  the  Persian  festival  Furdigdn  (see  Esthee).' 

Earlier  Christian  Festivals. — TVhile  making  it  abund- 
antly manifest  that  Christ  and  His  disciples  observed  the 
appointed  Jewish  feasts,  the  New  Testament  nowhere  re- 
cords the  formal  institution  of  any  distinctively  Christian 
festival.  Biit  we  have  unambiguous  evidence  of  the  actual 
observance,  from  a  very  early  period,  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  holy  day  (John  xs.  19,  26 ;  1  Cor.  xvL  2  ;  Acts 
XX.  7  ;  Rev.  L  10).  Pliny  in  his  letter  to  Trajan  describes 
the  Christians  of  Bithynia  as  meeting  for  religious  purposes 
on  a  set  day ;  that  this  day  was  Sunday  is  put  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  by  such  a  passage  as  that  in  the  Apology 
of  Justin  Martyr,  where  he  says  that  "  on  Sunday  (tj  toD 

*  In  the  "parallel  "  passage?,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
designation  and  anangement  of  these  feasts.  1  While  Ex.  xii.  approxi- 
mates most  closely  to  Lev.  xxiiis  and  Num.  ixvili.,  Ex.  i-xiii.  lias 
stronger  afSnities  with  Dent.  xvi.  The  relations  of  these  passages  are 
largely  discussed  l)y  Graf,  Die  OescAichllichen  Bsdier  dcs  J.  T.,  pp. 
34-41,  and  by  other  recent  critics. 

'  On  the  whole  subject  of  Jewish  festivals  see  Relaud.  Antig.  Hcbr.; 
Kuobel,  Linticus  (c  23);  Ueorge,  IHe  Jidischai  Fcslc;  Hupfeld(. 
De pTimitha  fcst.  ap.  Uebr.  raticm;  Ewald,  AUerthitncr  da  Volitt 
isTutli  Dillmann  lu  Schenkel'e  £ibe!-texieon,  ut.  "  Feste."     , 
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IjXiov  Xeyoficvr]  I'jiitpa)  all  the  Clinstiiins  living  eitlier 
in  the  city  or  the  country  met  together."  The  Jewiih 
element  in  some  churches  at  least,  and  especially  in  the 
East,  was  strong  enough  to  secure  that,  along  with  the  dies 
dominua,  the  seventh  day  should  continue  to  be  kept  holy. 
Thus  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii,  59)  we  find  the 
Saturday  Specially  mentioned  along  with  the  Sunday  as  a 
day  for  the  assembling  of  the  church;  in  v.  15  it  is  ordained 
that  there  shall  be  no  fasting  on  Saturday,  while  in  viii.  33 
it  is  added  that  both  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  .slaves  are 
to  have  rest  from  their  labours.  The  16th  canon  of  the 
,  council  of  Laodioea  almost  certainly  means  that  solemn 
public  service  was  to  be  held  on  Saturday  as  well  as  on 
Sunday.  In  other  quarters,  however^  the  tendency  to  re- 
gard both  days  aa  equally  sacred  met  with  considerable  re- 
sistance. The  36th  canon  of  the  counci^  of  lUiberis,  for 
example,  deciding  that  Saturday  should  be  observed  as  a 
fast-day,  was  doubtless  intended  to  enforce  the  distinction 
between  Saturday  and  Sunday.  At  Milan  in  Ambrose's 
time  Saturday  was  observed  as  a  festival ;  but  Pope  Inno- 
cent is  found  writing  to  the  bishop  of  Eugubium  to  urge 
that  it  should  be  kept  as  a  fast.  Ultimately  the  Christian 
church  came  to  recognize  but  one  w'eekly  festival 

The  numerous  yearly  festivals  of  the  later  Christian 
church,  when  historically  investigated,  can  be  traced  to 
very  small  beginning.i.  Indeed,  while  it  appears  to  be 
tolerably  certain  that  Jewish  Christians  for  the  most  part 
retained  all  the  festivals  which  had  been  instituted  under 
the  old  dispensation,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  either 
they  or  their  Gentile  brethren  recognized  any  yearly  feasts 
OS  of  distinctively  Christian  origin  or  obligation.  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  however,  that  gradually,  in  the  course  of 
the  2d  century,  the  universal  church  came  to  observe 
the  anniversaries  of  the  death  and  resurrecdon  of  Christ 
— the  ■!ra<T\a  cnavprntriixov  and  the  7ra(r;^a  avaa-Ta&iiiov,  as 
they  were  respectively  called  (see  Easter  and  ,  Good 
Friday)  Not  long  afterwards  Whitsunday  also  came  to 
be  fixed  in  the  usage  of  Christendom  as  a  great  annual 
festival.  Even  Origen  (in  the  8th  book  Against  Oelsus) 
enumerates  as  Christian  festivals  the  Sunday,  tho  rapa- 
o-Kevrj,  the  Passover  with  the  feast  of  the  Resurrection,  and 
Pentecost;  under  which  latter  term,  however,  he  includes 
the  whole  period  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.,  About 
Cyprian's  time  we  find  individual  Christians  commemorat- 
ing their  departed  friends,  and  whole  churches  commemor- 
ating their  martyrs  ;  in  particular,  there  are  traces  of  a 
local  and  partial  observance  of  the  feast  of  the  Innocents. 
Christmas  day  and  Epiphany  were  among  the  later  intro- 
ductions, the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  being  semewhat  the 
earlier  of  the  two.  Both  are  alluded  to  indeed  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (i.  340),  but  only  in  a  way  which  indicates 
that  even  in  his  time  the  precise  date  of  Christ's  birth  was 
unknown,  that  its  anniversary  was  not  usually  observed, 
and  that  the  day  of  his  baptism  was  kept  as  a  festival  only 
by  the  followers  of  Basilides  (see  Epiphany). 

When  we  come  down  to  the  4th  century  we  find  that, 
among  the  50  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  Ascen- 
sion day  has  come  into  new  prominence.  Augustine,  for 
example,  enumerates  as  anniversaries  celebrated  by  the 
whole  church  those  of  Christ's  passion,  resurrection,  and 
nsDension,  along  with  that  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  while  he  is  silent  with  regard  to  Christmas  and 
Epiphany.  The  general  tendency  of  this  and  the  following 
centuries  was  largely  to  increase  the  festivals  of  the  churcli, 
and  by  legislation  to  make  them  more  fixed  and  uniform. 
Many  passages,  indeed,  could  be  quoted  from  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine  to  show  that  tliose  fathers  had  not 
by  any  means  forgotten  that  comparative  freedom  with  re- 
gard to  outward  observances  was  one  of  the  distinctive 
ercflUencies  of  Christianity  aa  contrasted  with  Judaism  and 


the  various  heathen  systems  (compare  Soerates,  //.  H.,  v. 
22).  But  there  were  many  special  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  that  time  to  neces- 
sitate tlie  permission  and  even  legislative  sanction  of  a  large- 
number  of  new  feasts.  The  innovations  of  heretics  somt 
tirnes  seemed  to  call  for  rectification  by  the  institution  oi 
more  orthodox  observances ;  in  other  instances  the  propei. 
sity  of  rude  and  uneducated  converts  from  paganism  tu 
cling  to  the  festal  rites  of  their  forefathers  proved  to'  je 
invincible,  so  that  it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  to  seek  to- 
adapt  the  old  usages  to  the  new  worship  ratlier  than  tt> 
•abolish  them  altogether  ;i  moreover,  althougli  the  empire 
had  become  Christian,  it  was  manifestly  expedient  that  the 
old  holidays  should  be  recognized  as-much  as  possible  in  the 
new  arrangements  of  the  calendar.  Constantine  soon  after 
his  conversion  enacted  that  on  the  dies  dominiea  ther& 
should  be  no  suits  or  trials  in  law;  Theodosius.the  Great 
added  a  prohibition  of  all  public  shows  on  that  day,  and 
Theodosius  the  younger  extended  the  prohibitiou  to  Epir 
phany  and  the  anniversaries  of  martyrdoms,  ■  which  at 
that  time  included  the  festivals  of  St  Stephen,  and  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  as  also  that  of  tho  Maccabees.  In  the 
2 1st  canon  of  the  council  of  Agde  (506),  besides  Easter, 
Christmas,  Epiphany,  Ascension,  and  Pentecost,  we  find 
the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist  already  mentioned  as  ono 
of  the  more  important  festivals  on  which  attendance  at; 
church  was  regarded  as  obligatory.  To  these  were  added, 
in  the  centuries  immediately  folfowing,  the  feasts  of  the 
Annunciation,  the  Purification,  and  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin;  as  well  as  those  of  the  Circumcision,  of  St  Michael, 
and  of  All  Saints. 

Festivals  were  in  practice  distinguished  from  ordinary 
days  in  the  following  ways: — all  public  and  judicial  business, 
was  suspended,-  as  well  as  every  kind  of  game  or  amuse- 
ment which  might  interfere  with  devotion ;  the  churches- 
were  specially  decorated ;  Christians  were  expected  to 
attend  public  worship,  attired  in  their  best  dress ;  love  feasts- 
were  celebrated,  and  the  rich  were  accustomed  to  show 
special  kindness  to  the  poor ;  fasting  was  strictly  forbidden, 
and  public  prayers  were  said  in  a  standing  posture. 

Later  Practice. — In  the  present  calendar  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Church  the  number  of  feast  days  is  very  large. 
Each  is  celebrated  by  an  appropriate  office,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  character,  is  either  duplex,  semi-duplex,  or  simplex. 
A  duplex  again  may  be  eitlier  of  the  first  class  or  of  tho 
second,  or  a  major  or  a  minor.  The  distinctions  of  ritual 
for  each  of  these  are  given  with  great  minuteness  in  the 
general  I'ubrics  of  the  breviary;  they  turn  chiefly  on  the 
number  of  Psalms  to  be  sung  and  of  lessons  to  be  read,  or 
tho  manner  in  which  the  antiphons  are  to  be  given,  and 
on  similar  details.  The  duplicia  of  the  first  class  are  the 
Nativity,  the  Epiphany,  Easter  with  the  three  preceding 
and  two  following  days,  the  Ascension,  Whitsunday  and  the 
two  following  days,  Corpus  Christi,  the  Nativity  of  John 
Baptist,  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Assumption  of  tlie 
Virgin,  All  Saints,  and,  for  each  church,  the  feast  proper 
to  its  patron  or  title  and  the  feast  of  its  dedication.  Tlie 
duplicia  of  the  second  class  are  the  Circumcision,  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the 
Most  Precious  Blood  of  Christ,  the  feasts  of  the  Purification, 
Annunciation,  Visilation,  Nativity,  and  Conception  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Natalitia  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  feasts  of 
the  "Evangelists,  of  St  Stephen,  of  tho  Holy  Innocents,  of 
St  Joseph  and  of  the  Patrocinium  of  Joseph,  of  St  Lawrence, 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Cros.s,  and  of  the  Dedication  of 


'  As,  nt  a  later  period  (601),  Gregory  the  Great  instructed  hi.* 
Anglo-S.axon  iiiissiormriea  so  to  Christianize-  the  temples,  festivals, 
&c.,  of  the  heathen  "  ut  durx  inentes  gradib'ds  vel  passibus,  non  auteiCr 
saltiltus,  cleventur.**  •-  ^ 

*  Manuiuission,  however,  was  lawful  on  any  day. 
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St  Michael.  Tlie  DomiuicK  majorcs  of  ilic  first  clnss 
are  the  first  Sunday  in  Aiiveut,  the  first  in  Lent,  Passion 
.Sunday,  Palm  Sunday,  Easttr  Sunday,  Dominica  in  Albis, 
NVhitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday;  tlie  Dominicic  majorcs  of 
llie  second  class  are  the  second,  tliird,  and  fourtii  in  Adv;nt, 
Soiituagcsima,  Scxagesinia,  and  Quinquagcsima  Sundays, 
and  tlie  second,  third,  and  fourlli  Sundays  in  Lent. 

In  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  re- 
pn:ited  allusions  are  made  to  the  feast  days,  and  their 
fitness,  when  properly  observed,  to  promote  _piety.  Those 
entrusted  with  the  cure  of  souls  are  urged  to  see  that  the 
feasts  of  the  church  be  devoutly  aud  religiously  observed, 
t!ie  faithful  are  enjoined  to  attend  public  worship  on 
Sundays  and  on  the  greater  festivals  at  least,  and  parish 
priests  are  bidden  expound  to  the  people  on  such  days  some 
of  the  things  which  have  been  read  in  the  office  for  the 
<lay.  Since  the  council  of  Trent,  the  practice  of  the  church 
with  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  servile  work  on  holidays 
lias  varied  considerably  in  different  Catholic  countries,  and 
even  in  the  same  country  at  different  times.  Thus  in  1577, 
in  tlie  diocese  of  Lyons,  there  were  almost  40  annual  festi- 
vals of  a  compulsory  character.  By  the  concordat  of  1S02 
the  number  of  such  festivals  was  for  France  reduced  to  four, 
«ianiely,  Christmas  day.  Ascension  day,  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  and  All  Saints  day. 

The  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church  is  even  fuller  than 
that  of  the  Latin,  especially  as  regards  the  iopToi  twv 
«yiaii'.  Thus  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Advent  the  feast  of  All 
Saints  of  the  Old  Covenant  is  celebrated  ;  while  Adam  and 
Eve,  Job,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  &.c.,  have  separate  days.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  ritual  are  analogous  to  those  in 'the  AVestern 
Church.  In  the  Coptic  Church  there  are  seven  greak  festi- 
vals, Christmas,  Epiiihany,  the  Annunciation,  Palm  Sunday, 
Easter  Sunday,  Ascension,  and  AVhitsunday,  on  all  of 
■tthich  the  Copts  "wear  new  clothes  (or  the  best  they  have), 
feast,  and  give  alms  "  (Lane).  They  also  observe,  as  minor 
festivals,  Maundy  Thursday,  Holy  Saturday,  the  feast 
■of  the  Apostles  (II th  July),  and  that  of  the  Discovery  of 
the  Cross. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Church  of  England  retained  a  certain  number  of 
•feasts  besides  all  Sundays  in  the  year.  They  are,  besides 
Monday  and  Tuesday  both  in  Easter-week  and  AVhitsun- 
•weck,  as  follows  : — the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  the 
■Conversion  of  St  Paul,  the  Purification  of  tlie  Blessed 
Tirgin,  St  Matthias  the  Aposlle,  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St  Mark  the  Evangelist,  St  Philip  and  St 
James  (Apostles),  the  Ascension,  St  Barnabas,  the  Nativity 
of  St  John  Baptist,  St  Peter  the  Apostle,  St  James  the 
Apostle,  St  Bartholomew,  St  Matthew,  St  Michael  and  all 
Angels,  St  Luke  the  Evangelist,  St  Simon  and  St  Jude, 
All  Saints,  St  Andrew,  St  Thomas,  Christmas,  St  Stephen, 
St  John  the  Evangelist,  the  Holy  Innocents.  The  13th 
■canon  enjoins  that  all  manner  of  persons  within  the  Church 
-of  England  shall  from  henceforth  celebrate  and  keep  the 
Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  and  other  holy  days, 
according  to  God's  holy  will  and  pleasure,  and  the  orders 
-of  the  Church  of  England  prescribed  in  that  behalf,  that 
is,  in  hearing  the  Word  of  God  read  and  taught,  in  private 
•and  public  prayers,  in  acknowledging  their  otfences  to  God 
and  amendment  of  the  same,  in  reconciling  themselves 
•charitably  to  their  neighbours  whore  displeasure  hath  been, 
in  oftentimes  receiving  the  communion  of  the  body  and 
Wood  of  Christ,  in  visiting  of  the  poor  and  sick,  using  all 
f  odly  and  sober  conversation.  (Compare  Hooker,  £.  P.,  v. 
70.)  In  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God  which 
■was  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  accepted 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1C45,  there  is  an  appendix 
■which  declares  that  there  is  no  day  commanded  in  Scripluro 
4o  bo  kept  holy  under  the  gospel  but  the  Lord's  day,  which 


is  tlie  Christian  Sabbath ;  festival  days,  vulgaily  called  h«r)> 
days,  having  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  ore  not  to  be 
continued;  nevertheless  it  is  lawful  and  necessary,  upon 
special  emergent  occasions,  to  separate  a  day  or  days  for 
public  fasting  or  thanksgiving,  as  the  several  cmiiient  antj 
extraordinary  dispensations  of  God's  providence  shall  ad. 
minister  cause  and  opportunity  to  his  people. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  In 
western  Europe  to  reorganize  the  festival  system  on  .some 
other  scheme  than  the  Christian.  Thus  at  the  time  of  tho 
French  Revolution,  during  the  period  of  Uobespicrre's 
ascendency,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  a  tenth  day 
(D6cadi)  for  the  weekly  rest,  and  to  introduce  the  following 
new  festivals  : — that  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  Nature, 
of  the  human  Race,  of  the  French  People,  of  the  Bene? 
factors  of  Mankind,  of  Freedom  and  Equality,  of  the 
Martyrs  of  Freedom,  of  the  Republic,  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
World,  of  Patriotism,  of  Hatred  of  Tyrants  and  Traitor.s, 
of  Truth,  of  Justice,  of  Modesty,  of  Fame  and  Immortality, 
of  Friendship,  of  Temperance,  of  Heroism,  of  Fidelity,  of 
Unselfishness,  of  Stoicism,  of  Love,  of  Conjugal  Fidelity, 
of  Filial  Affection,  of  Childhood,  of  Youth,  of  Manhood,  of 
Old  Age,  of  Misfortune,  of  Agriculture,  of  Industry,  of  oiif 
Forefathers,  of  Posterity  and  Felicity.  The  proposal,  how- 
ever, was  never  fully  carried  out,  and  soon  fell  into  oblivion. 

Mahovtetan  Festivals. — These  are  chiefly  two^tlie  'Ecd 
es-Sagheer  (or  minor  festival)  and  the'Eed  cl-Kebeer(or  great 
festival),  sometimes  called  'Eed  el-Kurban.  The  formep, 
which  lasts  for  three  day3,  immediately  follows  the  month 
Ramadan,  and  is  generally  the  more  joyful  of  the  two;  th£ 
jatter  begins  on  the  lenlh  of  Zu-l-Ileggeh  (the  last  month  o( 
the  Mahonietau  year),  and  lasts  for  three  or  four  dayB. 
Besides  these  festivals  they  usually  keep  holy  the  first  ten 
days  of  Moharram  (the  first  month  of  the  year),  especially 
tlie  tenth  day,  called  Yom  Aslioora;  the  biitliday  of  the 
prophet,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  third  month  ;  the  birth- 
day of  El-Hoseyn,  in  the  fourth  n»onlh  ;  the  anniversary  of 
tho  prophet's  miraculous  ascension  into  heaven,  in  the 
seventh  month  ;  and  one  or  two  other  anniversaries  (see 
vol.  vii.  p.  727).  Friday,  called  the  day  of  El-Gumah  (the 
assembly),  is  a  day  of  public  worship  ;  but  it  is  not  usual 
to  abstain  from  public  business  on  that  day  except  during 
the  time  of  prayer. 

Hindu  <ind  Buddhist  Festioats. — In  modern  India  the 
leading  popular  festivals  are  the  Holf,  which  is  held  in 
March  or  April  and  lasts  for  five  days,  and  the  Dasahara, 
which  occurs  in  October  (see  Hunter's  Statistical  Account 
of  Bengal).  Although  in  its  origin  Buddhism  was  a  deli- 
berate reaction  against  all  ceremonial,  it  docs  not  now 
refuse  to  observe  festivals.  By  Buddhists  in  China,  for 
example,  three  days  in  the  year  are  especially  observed  in 
honour  of  the  Buddha, — the  eighth  day  of  the  second 
month,  when  he  left  his  home;  the  eighth  day  of  the 
fourth  month,  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday ;  and  the 
eighth  of  the  twelfth,  when  he  attained  to  perfection  and 
entered  Nirvana.  In  Siaiu  tho  eighth  and  fifteenth  days 
of  every  mouth  are  considered  holy,  and  are  observed  as 
days  for  rest  and  worship.  At  Trut,  the  festival  of  the 
close  of  the  year,  visiting  and  play-going  are  universal. 
The  new  year  (January)  is  celebrated  for  three  days ;  in 
February  is  another  lioliday;  in  April  is  a  sort  of  Lent, 
ushering  in  tho  rainy  seison  ;  on  the  last  day  of  June  pro- 
cents  are  made  of  cakes  of  tho  new  rice ;  in  August  is  the 
festival  of  the  angel  of  the  river,  "  whose  forgiveness  is 
then  asked  for  every  act  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Meinani 
have  been  rendered  impure."  See  powring's  Siuni  and 
CarniS's  5Va!'c/s  in  Jndo-China  anil-,  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Copious  details  of  the  elaborate  festival-system  of  the' 
Chineso  may  bo  found  in  Doolittle'a  Social  Life  of  ilia 
,  Chinese. 
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PESTUS,  Sextus  PoMPEius,  a  Latin  grammarian  of 
rfncertain  date,  but  who  probably  flourished  in  the  2d 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  lie  wrote  an  epitome  of  the 
celebrated  work  De  Verborum  Svjnificatio-ne.  This  was  a 
valuable  treatise  on  many  obscure  points  of  grammar, 
mythology,  and  antiquities,  written  by  M.  Verrius  Flaccus, 
a  grammarian  who  flourished  m  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
The  abridgment  of  Festus  has  been  done  rather  mechani- 
cally, and  witliout  sufficient  discrimination.  He  has  also 
made  a  few  alterations,  and  inserted  some  critical  remarks 
of  his  own,  besides  omitting  altogether  .such  ancient  Latin 
words  as  had  long  been  obsolete.  Tliese  he  discussed  in  a 
.separate  work  now  lost,  entitled  Priscorum  Verborum  Libii 
cum  £femplis.  Of  Flaccus's  work  only  a  few  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  of  Fe.stus's  epitome  only  one 
original  copy  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  that  in  a 
very  imperfect  form.  After  passing  through  very  many 
vicissitudes,  it  found  a  temporary  shelter  in  the  Farnese  lib- 
rary at  Parma,  whence  in  1736  it  was  taken  to  Naples.  At 
the  close  of  the  8th  century  Paulas,  commonly  called  Diaco- 
nus,  who  happened  to  possess  a  copy  of  Festus's  work,  epi- 
tomized it ;  but,  being  an  imperfect  scholar,  he  allowed 
countless  errors  to  creep  into  his -abridgment,  although  ho 
abstained  from  making  any  additions  of  his  owii.  From 
this  work  of  his,  and  the  solitary  mutilated  copy  of  the 
original  which  still  survives,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  modem  Europe  have  attempted  to  reconstruct 
the  imjiortant  treatise  of  Festus.  Of  the  early  editions 
the  best  i-.  that  of  Scaliger,  publishsd  in  1565,  and  with 
supplements  by  Fulvius  Orsinus  in  1581.  By  both  these 
editors  many  of  the  blanks  are  filled  up  by  conjecture. 
[■But  by  far  the  best  of  existing  editions  is  that  of  K.  0. 
iMiiller,  Leipsic,  1839.  Festus  gives  not  only  the  meaning 
of  every  word  in  his  treatise,  but  also  its  etymology  ;  and 
hiswork,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  has  thrown  considerable  light 
on- the  languagCrmythology,  and  antiquities  of  ancient  Rome. 

FETICHISM  is  a  stage  of  worship,  or  of  the  ways  of 
regardiiig  nature  (for  in  simple  states  of  mind  religion  and 
philosophy  are  in  great  part  merged)  in  which  ordinary 
material  objects  are  regarded  as  holding,  or  as  being  the 
vehicle  of,  supernatural  powers  and  influences, — which 
powers  and  influences  can,  it  is  supposed,  be  controlled  or 
.directed  by  the  person  possessing  the  object  so  endowed. 

Religions  have  not,  as  yet,  been  scientifically  classified  in 
anything  like  a  final  manner.  Even  the  most  rigorous  of 
!  minds  would  hardly  assert  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived  for 
such  a  classification.  But  it  is  possible,  even  now,  to  collect 
roughly  those  beliefs  which,  whether  still  existing  among 
savages  and  uneducated  people  of  all  classes  or  traceable 
only  among  the  records  of  the  past,  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  to  give  a  general  name  marking 
that  resemblance.  Suchanamewehave  in  "fetichism."  The 
word /ci'rjfo,  corresponding  to  our  "fetich,"  seems  to  have 
'been  first  applied  by  Portuguese  traders  on  the  west  coa?t 
of  Africa  to  savage  objects  of  worship,  which  were  noticed 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  talismans  and  charms  common 
in  Europe,  and  popular  with  sailors  and  travellers  above  all 
men. 

la  Purclias's  Pilgrimage  {\(^\i)  is  a  chapter  translated 
from  a  Dutch  author  relating  to  the  customs  and  rites  of  the 
negroes  of  Guinea,  in  which /dissosand/c/lmeros,  or'priests, 
are  frequently  mentioned.  "  When  the  king  will  sacrifice  to 
fetisso,  he  commands  the  /eiissero  to  enquire  of  a  tree 
whereto  he  ascribeth  Divinity,  what  he  will  demand ;"  and  so 
the  author  goes  on  to  describe  the  manner  of  questioning 
this  remarkable  tree.  The  word  fetich  was,  however,  first 
used  in  a  general  sense  by  a  thoughtful  scholar  of  the  18th 
century,  the  president  Charles  de  Brosses,  who,  in  his  work 
flu  Culte  Des  Dicux  FkicJm,  strung  a  number  of  facts  re- 
lating .to  sav.ages  on  a  theory  tracing  fetichism  in  Egyptian 


and  classic  mythology  and  in  modern  life  Comte,  the- 
French  philosopher,  gave  great  currency  to  the  term  by  em- 
ploying it  to  characterize  what  he  regarded  as  a  great  and 
necessary  stage  in  the  theological  development  of  iiumanity„ 
— a  state  "  plus  ou  moins  prononct?,  mais  ordinairement  trea 
durable,  de  pur  fetichism,  constamment  charactensii  par 
I'essor  libre  et  direct  de  tendance  primitive  a  concevoir  tous 
les  corps  exterieurs  quelconques,  natureh  ou  artificiels, 
comme  animus  d'une  vie  essentiellement  analogue  k  la  notre, 
avec  des  simples  differences  mutuelles  d'intensit^"  {Philo- 
sophic Positive,  V.  SO).'  In  England,  and  at  present  among 
anthropologists  generally,  the  word  bears  a  far  more  re- 
stricted meaning  than  the  one  here  given  to  it  by  Comte. 
It  is  applied,  not  to  a  belief  ascribing  volition  and  will  to  all 
objects,  to  all  matter,  but  to  a  belief  in  the  peculiar  power 
of  certain  objects,  which  power  may  be  discovered  and 
tested  by  experiment,  any  success,  of  course,  confirming  the? 
hypothesis  and  giving  reputation  to  the  chance-chosen  object 
as  a  great  and  potent  fetich.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  defines 
fetchism  "  as  that  stage  of  religious  thought  in  which  man, 
Supposes  he  can  force  the  deities  to  comply  with  his  desires." 
He  regards  it  as  the  next  stage  above  pure  atheism  in  the- 
religious  progress  which  passes  from  it,  through  totemisnv 
and  shamanism,  into  idolatry  {Origin  of  CiiiilizaCioii,  199). 
Tylor  defines  it  as  "  the  doctrine  of  spirits  embodied  in,  ot 
attached  to,  or  conveying  influence  through  certain  material 
objects." 

Both  natural  and  artificial  objects  are  used  as  fetiches. 
To  the  savage  nothing  seems  too  great  to  serve  his  indivi- 
dual purposes,  nothing  too  insignificant  or  commonplace  tc- 
be  the  centre  of  his  ideas  of  power  and  devotion. 

Generally  upon  beginning  an  expedition  the  negro  of 
Guinea  chooses  the  first  object  that  presents  itself  to  his- 
eyes  upon  issuing  forth,  and  vows  to  worship  that  as  a  god 
if  the  work  in  haud  prove  successful ;  if  not,  it  is  cast  aside 
as  useless  or  worse.  Stones,  trees,  twigs,  pieces  of  bark,, 
roots,  corn,  claws  of  birds,  teeth,  skins,  feathers,  human  and^ 
animal  remains  of  all  kinds — anything  that  may  strike  the 
savage  as  in  any  way  peculiar — are  used  in  this  manner ; 
even  whole  species  of  animals,  rivers,  the  sea,  the  moon,, 
and  the  sun.  Articles  of  costume,  tools,  weapons,  boats,  and 
other  articles  of  human  manufacture  are  not  objected  to. 

Museums  of  such  of  tliese  things  as  may  have  accom- 
panied success  in  any  expedition  are  kept,  and  are  regarded 
as  sacred  places,  not  to  be  entered  without  reverence. 
Other  such  objects  are  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
household  gods,  and  are  consulted  upon  all  occasions  of 
importance.  If  the  wishes  of  the  worshipper  be  not 
granted,  all  a  savage's  rather  poweiful  vocabulary  of  abuse- 
is  exhausted  upon  the  fetich.  It  is  kicked,  stamped  upon,, 
dragged  through  the  mud,  Change  of  luck,  however,  pro- 
duces apologies,  and  promises  of  future  regard  and  worship. 
Savages  who  have  taken  trees  as  their  fetiches,  if  they  are- 
unlucky,  cut  down  trees  in  revenge.  The  actions  seem> 
rather  to  bo  tentatives  for  the  discovery  of  hidden  power 
than  those  of  any  formulated  and  dogmatic  cultus. 

In  considering  the  state  of  mind  which  all  this  kind  of 
action  iinplies,weanust  remember  that  not  only  human  beings, 
not  only  anihiate  bmngs,  are  regarded  by  savages  as  possess- 
ing spirits,  but  that  tbey  attribute  spirits  to  inanimate 
objects  also.  The  sight  of  the  figures  of  departed  friends, 
and  ancestors  in  dreams  gives  notice  of  a  world  of  spirits,  but 
each  appearing  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  "  seems  to  imply 
that  garments,  -weapons,  and  other  objects  of  human  social' 
environment  must  have  spirits  also.  When  a  chief  dies 
wives  and  slaves  are  slain,  weapons  broken,  garments  rent; 
to  pieces, — for  what  reason,  but  that  the  warrior  should 
not  go  naked  and  alone  to  the  world  of  spirits?  As  a; 
deadly  blow  sets  free  the  spirits  of  animate,  so  fracture  andi 
destruction  set  free  the  spirits  of  inanimate  objects. 
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But  llis  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  peculiar  objects  upuii  a 
person's  welfare  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  savages. 
Witchcraft  is  a  form  of  feticlusm,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  dead  from  among  us  even  now.  Others  than  children 
may  be  found  who  will  keep  a  crooked  sixpence,  a  curious 
stone,  a  hard  potato,  for  luck, — prompted  by  exactly  those 
instincts,  which,  although  long  superseded  in  some  races, 
are  perhaps  the  highest  the  savage  possc^cs.  Tlie  power 
of  the  feticli  seems  in  many  cases,  however,  to  be  regarded 
not  as  superliunian,  but  as  extra-human.  The  tendency  to 
believe  that  what  precedes,  accompanies,  or  follows  a  thing 
or  accident  must  be  somehow  causally  connected  with  it  is 
ever  prevalent;  and  to  palliate  our  wonder  at  the  gross  super 
stitions  of  the  savaje  we  must  remember  how  many  people 
we  have  met  in  the  heart  of  modern  civilization  who  arc 
careful  about  lucky  and  unlucky  days  and  numbers.  As 
the  fetich  becomes  more  and  more  endowed  with  personality 
and  wOl,  so  tlie  belief  passes  imperceptibly  into  what  is 
called  idolatry. 

See  Brosses,  Du  Cutic  cics  Duux  Filkhes,  1760 ;  DiiLcuiv,  Hist,  dcs 
diffeTcms  cullcs,  182S;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilizalton;  Tylor,  Pruni- 
live  Culture,  Schult/i.-,  Dcr  Fdischismus.  (W.  HE.) 

FETIS,  Fr.\ncois  Joseph  (1 784-1 87 1), although  a  fertile 
composer  of  almost  every  kind  of  music,  will  be  chiefly  re- 
membered as  a  theoretical  and  critical  writer.  He  was  born 
at  Mons  in  Belgium,  March  25,  1784,  and  was  trained  as 
a  musician  by  his  father,  who  followed  the  same  calling. 
In  1800  he  went  to  Pans  and  completed  his  studies  at  the 
conservatoire  under  such  masters  as  Boieldieu,  Rey,  and 
Pradher.  After  many  vicissitudes  he  was  in  1823  ap- 
'pointed  professor  at  the  same  celebrated  institute,  and  re- 
mained in  the  French  capital  for  ten  years,  till  in  1S33  he 
obtained  the  directorship  of  the  music-school  of  Brussels, 
which  owes  much  to  his  indefatigable  zeal.  He  also  was 
the  founder,  and,  till  his  death,  the  conductor  of  the  cele- 
brated concerts  attached  to  the  conservatoire  of  Brussels. 
Ill  this  important  position  he  exercised  a  potent  influence 
on  musical  education  and  musical  taste  in  Belgium.  He 
also  furnished  a  large  quantity  of  original  compositions,  from 
the  opera  and  the  oratorio  down  to  the  simple  chanson. 
But  all  these  are  doomed  to  oblivion.  Although  not 
without  traces  of  scholarship  and  technical  ability,  they 
show  total  absence  of  genius.  More  important  are  his 
writings  on  music.  They  are  partly  historical,  such  as  the 
CuriosUes  liistoriques  de  la  mnsique,  Paris,  IfioO,  and  the  un- 
finished llisioire  uuiverselte  de  wtsiqne,  of  which  only  the 
first  three  volumes  have  appeared  (Pari?,  18G0-1672),  partly 
theoretical.  Amongst  the  latter  the  ilitlwde  des  mcthodes 
depiano  (Paris,  1837),  written  in  conjuction  with  Moscheles, 
may  be  named  By  far  the  most  important  of  his  works 
is  the  celebrated  liioqraplae  vniversetle  des  Musiciens,  com- 
menced as  early  as  180G,  but  not  published  till  1834  (iii 
8  vols.).  Although  full  o!  mistakes,  and  marked  by  narrow- 
ness and  oucsideJness  of  critical  judgment,  it  is  a  work  of 
vast  and  varied  information,  and  as  such  still  unsurpassed. 
fius  died  at  I'.russels  in  1871.  His  valuable  library  was 
purchased  by  luc  Belgian  Government  and  presented  to  the 
conservatoire. 

FEU,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  signifies,  in  its  widest  sense, 
any  tenure  of  land  by  which  the  relation  of  superior  (or 
overlord)  and  v.assal  is  constituted.  Of  these  tenures  the 
feudal  system  in  Scotland  has  recognized  five, — ward  (the 
original  military  tenure,  abolished  in  1747),  feu,  blench, 
mortification,  and  burgage.  The  term  feu,  however,  is  now 
in  practice  restricted  to  one  of  these,  feuholding  or  feu- 
farm,  which  is  a  grant  of  land,  or  property  connected  with 
land,  in  perpetuity,  on  condition  of  the  grantee  making  to 
the  granter  a  fixed  annual  payment  of  a  substantial  nature, 
with  a  liability  for  certain  contingent  payments  termed 
casualties^the  radical  right  ki  the  whole  remaining  with 


the  granter.  It  is  opposed  to  blench-holding — the  only 
other  feudal  tenure  now  made  use  of  in  Scotland — in  which 
the  payment  to  the  superior  is  merely  nominal  in  amount, 
e.'j.,  a  penny  Scots.  The  feudal  system  embraces  the 
whole  of  Scotland  except  Orkney  and  Shetland,  where 
remains  of  the  udal  right  are  still  to  be  found.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  system  as  developed  in  Scot- 
land to  permit  subinfeudation  to  an  unlimited  extent,-^ 
that  is,  every  vassal,  unless  restrained  by  special  agreement, 
may  feu  the  whole  or  park  of  his  land  to  another  person, 
who  thereby  becomes  his  sub-vassal ;  and  by  the  Act  of 
1874  conditions  by  superiors  prohibiting  subinfeudation 
cannot  thereafter  be  lawfully  made.  The  feu-duty  is 
usuilly  a  payment  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  Services, 
however,  are  still  legal  if  they  are  not  of  a  military  nature  : 
but  they  must  be  paid  within  the  year,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  blench  duties  of  whatever  sort.  The  casualties  now 
recognized  are — relief,  the  fine  payable  by  au  heir  oi> 
succeeding  ;  composition,  that  payable  by  a  stranger ;  and 
liferent  escheat,  the  forfeiture  to  the  superior  of  the  annua) 
profits  of  the  land  while  the  vassal  is  civilly  dead  for 
failing  to  answer  for  a  crime.  The  vassal,  alto,  if  he  la 
two  years  in  arrears  in  payment  of  the  feu-duty  and  allows 
decree  of  irritancy,  as  it  is  called,  to  pass  against  him,  loses 
his  right  absolutely.  Casualties  were  at  one  time  more 
numerous  and  more  irksome  in  their  incidence  than  at 
present,  for  the  law  now  regards  with  disfavour  all  feudal 
jjayments  not  of  a  fixed  periodical  nature.  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  casualties  no  longer  exist,  for  the  Conveyancing 
(Scotland)  Act  of  1S74  has  abolished  all  payments  of  a 
contingent  nature  in  new  feus,  and  provides  for  the  com- 
mutation of  those  already  existing.  This  Act,  while  it  has 
preserved  the  name,  has  really  destroyed  the  relation  of 
superior  and  vassal,  as  that  has  been  long  understood  itt 
Scotland,  A  feu  is  the  usual  title  upou  which  land  is 
granted  for  building  purposes  in  Scotland.  Long  building 
leases  are  not  much  kno\Tn  ;  and  this  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  durable  nature  and  value  of  Scotch  house 
property. 

FEUCHTERSLEBEN,  Eduakd,  Freihere  von  (1806- 
1849),  an  Austrian  phj-sician,  philosopher,  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  April  1806.  He  entered  the  uni> 
versity  of  Vienna  in  1825,  and  obtained  his  doctor's  degree 
in  1833.  In  1845  he  became  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine, and  in  1847  was  named  vice-director  of  medico-chirur- 
gical  studies.  In  July  1848  he  was  appointed  under  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  education  department,  but  resigned 
his  office  in  the  same  year,  and  died  3d  September  1849. 

His  principal  prose  writings  are  Vclcr  das  Hippokratische  crste 
Bnch  von  dcr  DicUctik,  Vienu.i,  1S35  ;  Uebcr  die  Ocicisshcit  und 
IVixTdcdcT  Heilkunil,  Vienna,  1S35;  Lchrbvch  dcr  drzllichen  Sect- 
cnkiindc,  Vienna,  1835,  translated  into  English  under  the  title 
Medical  Physiology;  and  Zur  Dtatctik  dcr  Sccic,  Vienna,  1838.  He 
obtained  some  reputation  al.so  as  a  poet.  Some  of  his  verses  are 
lyrical,  but  most  are  of  a  didactic  cliaiactcr.  His  collected  works 
— with  the  exception  of  those  purely  medical — edited  by  the  poet 
Hebbel,  were  published  in  7  vols,  at  Vienn.-i,  1S51-63. 

FEUDALISM,  FEUDAL  SYSTEM.  Feodum, /eudum, 
fief,  or  fee  is  derived  from  the  German  Vie/i,  cattle  (Gothic, 
faihu  ;  Old  High  German, /Au  ;  Old  Saxon, /<;/<«  ;  Anglo- 
Saxon, /eo/i)  ;  in  a  secondary  sense  the  word  came  to  denote 
goods,  money,  property  in  general.  The  second  syllab/e 
has  been  connected  with  another  root,  od,  also  meaning 
property, — the  whole  word  denoting  property  held  as  a  re- 
ward, or  in  consideration  of  special  service.  Whether  this 
etymology  be  correct  or  not,  this  is  the  signification  which 
the  word  acquired  in  time.  "The  \!otA  feodum  is  not 
found  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  9th  centurj-.  But 
neither  the  etymology  of  the  word  nor  the  development  of 
its  several  meanings  can  be  regarded  as  certain."' 

'  Stubbs,  Constitutional  Uisior:)/,  i.  251.      "  Le  mot  spp'rii'  I  mi' 
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Feudalism  in  a  broad  sense  may  be  taki,ti  vj  n.caii  i 
social  organization  based  on  the  owncrsliip  of  land,  and  per- 
sonal relations  created  by  the  ownership  of  land, — a  state 
of  things  in  which  public  relations  are  dependent  on 
private  relations,  where  political  rights  depend  on  landed 
rights,  and  the  land  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
Feudalism  in  this  sense  has  existed,  and  perhaps  may  still 
exist,  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  feudal  system 
par  excellence  is  always  understood  to  mean  that  special 
form  of  feudalism  which  was  developed  on  the  soil  of  Gaul 
by  the  conquering  Franks.  England  had  a  feudalism  of  its 
own,  developed  simultaneously  but  independently  through 
the  operation  of  similar  causes.  Just  as  the  insular 
feudalism  had  reached  its  maturity,  the  ,  continental 
feudalism  was  brought  over  ready-made  by  the  Normans, 
and  superimposed  on  the  basis  of  the  domestic  product. 
Thus  our  social  state  exhibits  elements,  derived  from  both 
forms  of  feudalism,  in  conjunction  with  fossil  relics  of  still 
earlier  institutions.  Both  varieties  of  feudalism  may  bo 
regarded  as  transition  states,  intervening  between  the  rough 
wild  liberty  of  primitive  society  based  on  individualism 
and  the  carefully  organized  liberty  of  modern  society  based 
on  the  efTectual  supremacy  of  the  law. 
I  Both  forms  of  feudalism  had  their  roots  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  primitive  Germany.  A  glance  at  that  system  is 
desirable  fur  a  thorough  compreheasio'n  of  our  subject  ;  it 
■will  help  us  to  realize  what  feudalism  was,  if  not  to  discern 
liow  it  grew  up.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Teutonic  polity  were  individual  liberty  and  tribal  autonomy. 
Each  tribe  or  canton  is  theoretically  independent,  and 
entitled  to  manage  its  own  concerns;  within  the  tribe  all 
free  heads  of  houses  are  politically  equal,  and  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  Each  free  villager 
lias  his  share  of  the  tribe  lands, — his  homestead,  his  proper 
tion  of  the  arable  land,  with  corresponding  rights  over  the 
forest  and  pasture  lands.  The  shares  arc  not  necessarily 
equal,  as  social  distinctions  exist,  and  are  fully  recognized 
by  the  law  ;  but  whether  large  or  small,  the  shares  are  held 
•on  the  like  terms  of  participation  in  all  public  duties,  chief 
of  which  are  the  obligations  of  attendance  in  the  communal 
meetings  and  in  the  host.  The  shares  so  held  "  bore  among 
the  northern  nations  the  name  of  Odal  or  Edhel."' 
Whether  any  etymological  connexion  exists  between  the 
■svords  odal  and  alod ^  "  may  be  questioned,  but  their 
signi6cation  as  applied  to  land  is  the  same  :  the  alud  is  the 
hereditary  estate  derived  from  primitive  occupation,  for 
which  the  owner  owes  no  service  except  the  personal 
obligation  to  appear  in  the  host  and  in  the.  council."'^  As 
above  intimated,  political  equality  was  not  held  incompatible 
with  social  inequality  ;  the  population  was  divided  into 
three  classes,  rated  at  different  values  in  the  legal  tarift 
First  came  the  nobihs,  eorl,  or  cetheling,  the  man 
distinguished  by  ancestral  wealth  and  reputed  purity  of 
blood ;  next  ranked  the  simple  freeman,  the  ingenuiis, 
J'rilingus,  or  eeorl ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  stood 
the  serf  or  slave  {colunus  Uazus,  Ixt,  serviis,  theow).  An 
injury  done  to  an  eorl  or  Lis  property  would  cost  tlie 
offender  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  same  injury 
done  to  a  ceorl  ;  at  an  equal  distance  below  the  ceorl  ranks 
the  slave,  but  the  compensation  for  injury  done  to  hinr  of 
course  goes  to  his  niaster.  The  official  magistracy 
{principes)  are  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility ;  very 
distinguished  parentage  will  at  times  entitle  a  mere  lad  to 
Ligh  office,  but  this  is  rare'^     Superior  birth  gives  weight 

la  prcmiiire  fois  dans  une  charte  dc  Cli.irles  )e  Gios,  en  884."  Up  to 
tliatdate  bcnejiciutn  is  used  apparently  to  designate  the  same  thing. — 
-Guizot,  Civil.  France^  iv.  41.  Cf.  Hohcrtaou,  ScoUand  under  h'creu.rli/ 
Kings^  ii.  454. 

^  Also  kiK)wn  as  Jlitbc  in  Germany  ;  in  England  and  Franco  as 
j/'TTijwj,  kidCt  cassnla,  terra  familiar  kc. 

''  Stubbn,  sup.,  03.  '  Tacitu'i,  0cm.,  cb.  13. 


>iji  i>.  ooeit,n;e  in  the  national  councils  ,  above  all,  where  a 
powerful  tribe  or  coi  fedei-ation  of  tribes  think  fit  to  exalt 
their  dignity  by  conferring  regal  honours  on  their  chief, 
care  is  taken  to  select  the  king  fnim  the  family  of  noblest 
birth  But  in  critical  tunes  the  instinct  of  a  free  people 
taught  that  the  claims  Oi  birth  mast  give  place  to  moro 
weighty  considerations  w'luever  might  be  allowed  to  rule 
in  tiuic  of  peace,  on  thf-  field  of  battle  only  the  man  of 
tried  ability  could  take  the  lead.'  Judicial  and  political 
business  was  transacted  in  the  various  national  assemblies 
held  at  fixed  times,  "  generally  at  the  new  or  full  moon." 
Local  questions  and  matlers  of  police  were  determined  in 
the  meetings  of  the  mark  or  township  {vicus,  dorff) ,  the 
higher  criminal  jurisdiction  and  questions  of  a  political 
nature  were  reserved  for  the  malls  or  (/emotes  of  the  hundred, 
canton,  or  iribe  (<jau,  pagus,  gcris) ;  "  there  was  no  distinction 
of  place  ,  all  were  free,  all  appeared  in  arms."  The  order 
of  business  was  settled  beforehand  by  the  chiefs  in  com- 
i  mittee  ,  a  loading  elder  would  open  the  debate,  others 
followed  as  the  spirit  moved  them  ,  the  people  decided  as 
they  thought  fit.  "  Opposition  was  expressed  by  loud 
shouts,  assent  by  the  striking  of  spears,  enthusiastic- 
applause  by  tho  clash  of  spear  and  shield."* 

The  analogy  of  popular  meetings  in  other,  ages  and 
countries  will  warrant  the  belief  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  people  would  be  greatly  c-wayed  by  the 
policy  of  their  leaders,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
ultimate  appeal  was  to  the  people.  So  with  the  local  judi- 
cial meetings .  the  position  of  the  elected  pnnceps  is 
"  rather  that  of  president  than  of  judge  ,  "  all  the  free  men 
sit  as  hisassessors.  "Doubtless  they  both  declared  the  law 
and  weighed  the  evidence."  The  authority  of  th.^  pruiceps 
was  in  all  cases  limited  "  De  minoribus  rebus  principes 
consultant  ,  de  majoribus  omnes."^  Even  the  prerogatives 
of  the  monarchical  chiefs  were  subject  to  strict  limitations. 
Their  position  was  one  of  high  honour  but  not  of  irresponsible 
power.  The  practical  influence  of  the  chief,  whether  exalted 
to  royal  dignity  or  not,  depended  largely  upon  the  strength 
of  his  cmnitatits,  or  household  retinue.  This  institution, 
"  one  of  the  strangest  but  most  lasting  features "  of  early 
Aryan  civilization,  was  an  arrangement  "  partly  private  and 
partly  public  in  its  character,"  which  served  to  furnish  "a 
sort  of  supplement  to  an  otherwise  imperfect  organization."  ' 
The  comi'(ar;M  was  a  voluntary  bond  of  partial  vassalage, 
iiilended  for  mutual  protection  and  support,  by  which  a 
freeman,  even  a  man  of  noble  birth,  attached  himself  to  a 
more  powerful  lord  {hla/jrd,^  princeps).  At  the  table  of 
his  lord  the  free  companion,  as  he  was  called  {comes,  gesith), 
found  a  comfortable  seat ;  from  his  lord  he  received  his 
equipment  for  war  or  tho  chase  (heregeatwc,  heriot),  which 
reverted  to  the  lo.d  at  his  death.  In  return  he  was  bound 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  lord  as  against  all  men  and  by 
all  means.  The  position  of  a  favoured  gesith  was  one  of 
comfort  and  social  importance ,  but  involving,  as  it  did, 
the  surrender  of  all  freedom  of  individual  action,  it 
probably  entailed  a  certain  diminution  oi  political  status.* 
The  tie  of  the  comitatus,  when  coupled  with  the  tenure  of 
land,  gives  us  the  germ  from  which  the  whole  feudal  system 
was  developed.'^  It  has  been  commonly  held,  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  that  the  Frankish  con- 
quests in  Gaul  were  effected  by  independent  nobles  fighting 
each  with  a  powerful  comitatus  at  his  back  :  that  the  lands 


*  Tacitus,  Germ.,  ch.  7.  This,  however,  would  hardly  apply  to  the 
case  of  a  nionarchical  tribe. 

'  Stubbs,  suj).,  29  ;  Tacitus,  svp.,  ch.  11-13. 

"  Tacitus,  «/).  'Stubbs,  «!/;).,  25. 

'  Literally  "Loaf-giver." — Kemble. 

"Tacitus,  suj>.,  13-14.  On  the  whole  subject  see  Kemble's  Saxmu, 
i.  168  ;  Stubbs,  sup.,  24  ;  Freeman's  A'onn.  Conquest,  i.  92. 

'"  "Aiusi  chezlosGerraains  il  y  avoitdes  va5saux,et  non  pas  des  fiefs," 
Montcsc]. ,  Esprit  dcs  Lois.  IJtx.  iii. 
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eocoii'iucrctl  were  iiiinicJiately  parcelled  out  by  tlicm  among 
their  coinius  u\ion  terms  of  milit,iry  sonice  and  special 
fidelity  ;  and  that  the  Merwing  state  frum  the  first  was 
Jiuilt  up  on  the  feudil  principle  of  vassalage.'  The  sound 
view  appears  to  be  that — as  in  Britain,  to  in  Gaul — the 
Oennaiiic  tribes  cainu  over  as  "  nations  in  amis,"  "  v.ith 
tlieir  Hocks  and  their  herds,  their  wives  and  their  little 
ones;"  that  they  broiiglit  their  Germanic  social  and 
political  oiganizatiot)  with  thcni  ;  and  that  the  Mcrwing 
kingdom  was  mainly  constructed  on  that  basis — subject  to 
modifications  introducfd  perforce  by  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  conquest  In  Britain  it  is  clear  that  the  primitive 
political  institutions  were  introduced  eii  Uoc,  and  took  root ; 
of  the  agrarian  seitlemeut  ullocted,  evidence  is  lacking  dur- 
ing the  first  centuries  of  the  new  order.  When  trustworthy 
data  begin  to  a|)pear  feudalism  has  already  made  large 
inroads  on  primitive  aloJialism.  In  Gaul  tho  chain  of 
evidence  is  conliniious,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  under 
the  first  dynasty  tlic  tenure  of  land  was  still  mainly  alodial ; 
that  all  the  people  were  bound  to  be  faithful  to  the  king 
ns  a  national  duty,  and  not  by  virtue  of  special  land  ten- 
ure ;  that  "  the  gift  of  an  estate  by  the  kiug  involved  no 
defined  obligation  of  service,"  all  the  nation  being  still 
bound  to  military  service  ;  that  "  tho  only  coraites  were  the 
{tii'.riuiliiiiif,  and  these  few  in  number ;"  and  that  the 
supjjiised  larger  class  of  comites,  the /f^rffi,  were  in  fact  the 
whole  body  of  the  king's  good  subjects,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
phrase,  his  "  hnliL"^ 

■  If  we  pass  to  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  and  take  a 
survey  of  tho  social  condition  of  western  Europe,  we  shall 
find  all  the  principles  of  the  primitive  Germanic  society 
inverted.  Political  organization  from  being  personal  ha-s 
become  territorial  ;  "  the  ideas  of  individual  freedom  and 
political  right  "  have  "  become  so  much  bound  up  with  the 
jclations  created  by  the  possession  of  land  as  to  be  actualky 
subservient  to  them." 

Everything  belongs  either  to  the  king  or  tho  lord.  Thus 
ill  England  the  national  peace  is  now  the  king's  peace  ;  the 
state  doniam — tho  folkland — is  Icrra  rtqis.  The  township 
has  become  the  lord's  manor,  the  township  waste  the  lord's 
waste,  the  township  court  the  lord's  court.  "  Land  has 
become  the  sacramental  tie  of  all  public  relations ;  the 
poor  man  depends  on  the  rich,  not  as  his  chosen  patron, 
but  as  the  owner  cf  the  land  that  he  cultivates,  tho  lord  of 
the  court  to  which  he  does  suit  and  .service,  the  leader 
whom  he  is  bound  to  follow  to  the  host."'^  This  dreary  re- 
sult was  not  acompilished  in  a  day.  But  the  causes  began 
to  operate  from  a  very  early  period.  Even  if  each  free  im- 
migrant  received  his  duo  family  portion  of  land,  a  much 
larger  allotment  would  certainly  be  assigned  to  the  leader, 
who  might  be  considered  to  have  contributed  most  to  the 
success  of  tho  undertaking;  whole  towuship.s  in  a  depend- 
ent position  might  thus  bo  established  from  the  very  first. 
The  leaders  of  the  migration  of  course  came  armed  v.'ith  all 
the  exceptional  powers  usually  conferred  on  daces  in  time 
nf  w;ir  ;  the  po.^ition  of  the  new  comers,  as  military  colonists 
encamped  on  tho  lands  of  others,  led  to  a  prolongation  of 
those  power.'*.  Strong  government  was  an  absolute  necessity , 
consequently  royalty,  previously  unknown  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tribes,  makes  its  .appearance  as  an  immediate  con- 
sequence of  tho  conquest.     Five  years  after  his  landing  the 

*  See  Guizot,  CivUis.  France^  i,  311,  &c  Yet  sec  Montcs^iuieu, 
Esprit  lies  Lois,  xxi.  v.  li. 

*  See  StuM^  i.  251,  citing  \V.iil2,  Dcutsclie  V&r/assunysycschirf:ff, 
li."2jl,  4c  ■  Tlicwork  ofSohm  (/l/Wf"t«A«  Jicic/u  uiul  (Jcrichls 
VcTj'a^iin^j),  complctc-s  llie  ovi-rLlirow  of  llic  oM  thcorj",  by  rcconslnicl- 
in*,  in  a  very  romarkablo  m-inngr,  Ihc  oIJ  German  system  in  SatLtn 
and  Mcroviiij^iaii  times."  Sec  al.so  Kobortsou's  ScotUifut,  ii.  440. 
Fur  ttio  wonl  "  hold,"  sco  the  proclamation  of  Hgnrj-  III.  iu  12D3, 
fiaUra,  i.  3(3. 

'SlubUs.  nip.,  1G7. 


"Ucretoga"  Ilengest  is  rabed  to  kingship.  V.'I-.cn  the  ro. 
sislance  of  the  natives  was  crushci'  political  wars  and  watt 
of  succession  between  the  invaders  themselves  ensued,  each 
struggle  adding  to  tho  private  possessions  and  politics} 
intlueace  of  the  victorious  chief.  "  Everything,  iu  fact 
which  disturbs  the  peaceful  order  of  the  village  system  tendi 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  leading  family  and  its  chief."* 
Tho  new  order  of  things,  however,  sprang  from  two  great 
sources,  th*!  beneficiary  system  and  the  practice  of  "  com- 
mendation." "On  Gallic  Boil  it  was  specially  fostered  by 
the  existence  of  a  subject  population,  wliich  admitted  of  any 
amount  of  extension  in  the  methods  of  dependence."^ 

Tho  system  of  benefices  had  its  origin  partly  in  grants  of 
land  made  by  kings  and  priiicipcs  to  their  comitfs,  kinsmen, 
and  servants,  on  terms  of  special  fidelity, — analogous  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  bond  of  the  eomitaius, — partly  in  the 
surrender  of  alodial  estates  made  by  the  owners  to  lay  or 
ecclesiastical  potentate!,  to  be  received  back,  and  held 
under  them  as  bcnejicia.  By  this  arrangement  tho  de- 
pendant bought  the  protection  of  a  temporal  or  spiritual 
patron.  Commendation  was  a  similar  arrangement,  entered 
into  without  reference  to  land  i^  the  weaker  man  placed 
himself  under  the  personal  protection  of  a  superior  "  without 
altering  his  title  or  dive^'-iv-^;  himself  of  his  estate  •  he 
became  a  vassal  and  did  homage.  The  placing  of  his 
hands  between  those  of  his  lord  was  the  typical  act  by 
which  the  connexion  was  formed.  And  the  oath  of  fealty 
was  taken  at  the  same  time.  The  union  of  the  beneficiary 
tie  with  that  of  commendation  completed  the  idea  of  feudal 
obligation."  Both  lord  and  "  man  "  have  a  hold  on  tho 
land  ,  each  has  his  duty  to  the  other, — the  one  to  protect, 
the  other  to  support  "  A  third  ingredient  was  supplied 
by  the  grants  of  immunity  by  which  the  dwellers  on  a 
feudal  property  were  placed  under  the  tribunal  of  the  lord, 
and  the  rights  which  had  belonged  to  the  nation  or  it3 
Chosen  head  were  devolved  upon  the  receiver  of  b  fief."^ 

The  system  so  formed  was  of  mingled  origin.  The  bencfi- 
cium  "is  partly  of  Roman  partly  of  German  origin  ;"  com- 
mendation might  be  traced  up  to  the  comitatus  or  tho 
Roman  clientship,  or  possibly  to  Celtic  usages  of  kindred 
ancestry.*  All  these  elements,  the  benefice  proper,  the  sur- 
rendered alod,  the  personal  commendation,  tho  private 
jurisdiction,  find  their  place  in  English  as  well  as  in  Frencll 
history,  but  the  elements  were  blended  in  ditferent  propor- 
tion, and  under  external  conditions  of  a  difTerent  charjicter. 
In  England  the  tie  of  the  comitatus  played  an  important 
part,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  nobility. 
On  the  Continent  the  comitatus  was  soon  lost  in  "tho 
general  mais  of  vassalage  ;"■*  on  the  Continent  territorial 
influences  :iccaiuc  paramount;  ,in  England  personal  ami 
legal  influences  wero  never  extinguished.  Both  in  Franco 
and  England  the  process  of  commendation  was  fostered  by 
edicts  of  the  central  Govemmont,  requiring,  for  purposes  of 
police,  that  all  persons  of  ■  humble  station  should  placo 
themselves  under  lords.'"  "  The  process  by  which  tho 
machinery  of  government  becanle  feudalized,  though  rapid. 


*  .Maine,  Villaje  Conmunitica,  143. 

*  Stubbs,  sup.,  252. 

*  Stubli?,  following  W.-iilz,  ii.  262,  iv.  210,  denies  sny  cenncxioa 
bclMcen  the  commenjatiou  and  the  beneficiary  system  of  the  Frank 
empire  with  tho  pnir.itivo  comitatus.  Roth,  licn^fkialuxxii,  3S5, 
rcganis  commendation  as  "  pJacin;;  a  man  in  Iho  relation  pf  comit.iXus 
to  hi3  lord  ;"  and  he  in.akcs  the  Frank  antrustionsliip  a  link  lietwcca 
llie  pnmitivc  cvmit.-\ta3  and  later  feudalism. 

'  Stubbs;  si'i>..  i^3.  '  Waitz,  iv.  199. 

'  "  In  the  Frsnk  empire  Ih;  l>cmJlciary  systcni  ii  uiiconncttc.) 
wi»U  the  comitatus  ;  in  the  lio,.;lu>Ii  they  are  in  tlio  closest  conwexion.'* 
— Stubbs,  153.  In  spite  of  tiiis  authority,  it  seems  haiJ  to  btlicvo 
that  there  was  no  cnnncxion  whatever  betwevo  tho  Frank  benefices  ir.X 
tbc  comitatus. 

'"r.y..  Athelslan,  Cone.  Orcatanl.;  SchmiJ,  Ccsctx,  i.  13l 
Thori>e,  i.  200 ;  Baluzc.ii.  c  IIS,  cited  by  Cuizot,  Civ,  J-'raiiu,  iv.  C* 
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was  gradual."  In  843,  the  date  of  the  great  treaty  of 
Verdun,  two  princes  shared  the  land  of  France  v.ith  Charles 
the  Bold,  namely,  the  king  of  Aquitame  and  the  duke  of 
Brittany.'  In  877  Charles  was  induced  to  publish  a 
recognition  of  the  hereditary  character  of  benefices.  By 
ths  end  of  the  century  nine-and-twenty  provinces,  or  parts 
of  provinces,  had  been  erected  into  petty  states ;  by  the 
year  1000  the  list  had  swelled  to  fifty-five.- 

"The  weakness-of  the  KaroliDg  kin^s  gave  room  lor  the  speedy 
development  of  disruptive  tendencies  in  -Ji  territory  so  extensive 
and  so  little  consolidated.  The  duchies  and  counties  of  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries  were  still  official  magistracies,  the  holders  of 
which  discharged  the  functions  of  imperial  judges  or  generals. 
Such  officers  were  of  course  men  whom  the  kings  could  trust,  in 
most  cases  Franks,  courtieis  or  kinsmen,  who  at  an  earlier  date 
would  have  been  comilcs  or  anlruilicme,  and  who  were  provided 
for  by  feudal  benefices.  The  official  magistracy  had  in  itself  the 
tendency  to  become  hereditary,  and  when  the  benefice  was  recognized 
as  heritable,  the  provincial  governorship  became  so  too.  But  the 
provincial  governor  had  many  opportunities  of  improving  hisposition, 
especially  if  he  could  throw  himself  into  the  manners  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  he  ruled.  Bv  marriage  or  inheritance  he  might  accumu- 
late in  his  family  not  only  the  old  alodial  estates  which,  especially 
on  German  soil,  still  continued  to  subsist,  but  the  traditions  and 
local  loyalties  which  were  connected  with  the  possession  of  them.^ 
So  in  a  few  years  the  Frank  m-igistratc  coiTld  u^iite  in  his  own 
person  the  beneficiary  endowment,  the  imperial  deputation,  and 
the  headship  of  the  nation  over  which  he  presided.  And  then  it 
was  only  necessary  for  the  central  power  to  be  a  little  weakened, 
and  the  independence  of  duke  or  count  was  limited  by  his  homage 
and  fealty  alone,— that  is,  byobligations  that  depended  on  conscience 
(ilone  for  fidfilment.  It  is  in  Germany  that  the  disruptive  tendency 
most  distinctly  takes  the  political  form  ;  Saxony  and  Bavaria  assert 
tlieir  national  independence  under  Swabian  and  Saxon  dukes  who 
liave  identified  the  interests  of  their  subjects  with  their  own.  In 
France,  where  the  ancient  tribal  divisions  had  long  been  obsolete, 
nnd  wlicre  the  existence  of  the  alod  involved  little  or  no  feeling  of 
loyalty,  the  process  was  simpler  still  ;  the  provincial  rulers  aimed 
at  practical  rather  than  political  sovereignty  ;  the  people  were  too 
w-eak  to  have  any  aspirations  at  all  ;  the  disruption  was  due  moro 
to  the  abeyance  of  central  attraction  than  to  any  centrifugal  force 
existing  in  the  provinces.  But  the  result  was  the  same  ;  feudal 
qovernmcnt,  a  graduated  system  of  jurisdiction  based  on  land  tenure, 
111  which  every  lord  judged,  taxed,  and  commanded  the  ckass  next 
below  him  ;  in  which  abject  slavery  formed  the  lowest,  and  irre- 
sponsible tyranny  the  highest  grade  ;  in  which  private  war,  private 
coinage,  private  prisons,  took  the  place  of  the  imperial  institutions 
of  government.  "* 

This  was  the  social  system  under  which  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  barons  had  been  brought  up.  English 
indigenous  feudalism  had  reached  its  height  in  1017,  when 
Cnut  "deall"all  Englandintofour  earldoms — "  tohimself  the 
West  Saxons,  to  Thorkell  the  East  Angliarus,  to  Eadric  the 
Mercians,  and  to  Eric  the  Northumbrians. "*  The  four  juris- 
dictions are  spoken  of  as  co-ordinate.  Such  a  system,  with 
time,  might  easily  have  ripened  into  continental  feudalism. 
But  William  had  no  mind  to  encourage  feudalism  as  a 
system  of  government ;  on  the  contrary,  he  took  caro  to 
introduce  that  which  England  never  before  had  enjoyed,  a 
real  central  administration,  and  in  that  aspect  he  arrested 
the  growth  of  feudalism  in  England.  As  a  system  of  land 
tenure  it  was  the  only  arrangement  that  he  could  have  con- 
ceived or  understood  ;  and  England  was  already  so  exten- 
sively feudalized  in  fact  that  it  seemed  the-merest  change  of 

'  Guizot,  Cir.  France,  ii.  430. 

'  See  the  tables  in  Guizot,  mp.,  433,  437. 

^  "  Abundant  proof  of  this  position  will  be  found  in  German  history, 
trhe  rise  of  the  successive  families  of  3azon  dukes  and  the  whole  history 
of  Bavaria  under  the  Saxon  emperora  furnish  illustrations.  The 
Saxon  dukea  of  Bavaria  carry  out  the  Bavarian  policy  in  opposition  to 
their  near  kinsmen  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  growth  of  the  Swabian 
Welfs  into  perfect  identification  with  the  Saxons  whom  they  governed 
affords  another  striking  instance.  In  a  less  degree,  but  still  to  Bonie 
«xtent,  this  was  the  case  in  Franco  also  ;  but  the  Gallic  populations 
had  lost  before  the  Karoling  period  most  of  their  national  aspirations; 
nor  did  the  Frank  governors  identify  themselves  at  any  time  with  the 
people.  Hence  the  great  difference  in  social  results  between  French 
ttvA  German  feudalism." 

'  =^!ubbs,  svj>.,  255-C.  '  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  in  anno. 


theory  to  make  all  subjects  tenants,  and  the  king  the  uni- 
versal lord  and  sole  alodial  owner.  The  barons  were  allowed 
to  take  up  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  already  existing  on  the 
estates  on  which  they  entered  ;  but  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Saxon  earls  were  transferred  to  the  king's 
sheriffs.  The  barons  resisted,  but  William's  stropg  arm  kept 
them  down  ;  again  and  again  under  his  two  sons  the  struggle 
was  renewed.  "  The  English,  who  might  never  have 
struggled  against  native  lords,  were  roused  by  the  fact 
that  their  lords  were  strangers  as  well  as  oppressors,  and 
the  Norman  kings  realized  the  certainty  that  if  they  would 
retain  the  land  they  must  make  common  cause  with  tho 
people."^  Under  Stephen  feudalism  burst  out  in  all  its 
horrors ;  fortunately  tho  conflagration  burnt  itself  out. 
The  English  rallied  again  round  Henry  II.  ;  the  great 
houses  of  the  Conquest  successively  "  suffered  forfeiture  or 
extinction;"  the  other  Normans  became  Englishmen;  and 
tho  legal  and  constitutional  reforms  of  Henry  II.,  with  the 
help  of  Ihe  nation,  "put  an  end  to  the  evil."'' 

In  Franco  the  royal  authority  had  been  reduced  to  a 
shadow.     But 

"  the  shadow  is  still  the  centre  round  which  the  complex  system, 
in  spite  of  itself,  revolves.  Jt  is  recognized  by  that  system  as  its 
solitary  safeguard  against  dismption,  and  its  witness  of  national 
identity  ;  it  survives  for  ages,  notwithstanding  the  attenuation 
of  its  vitality,  by  its  incapacity  for  mischief.  In  course  of  time  the 
system  itself  loses  its  original  energy,  and  the  central  f,-rce 
gi'aduolly  gathers  into  itself  all  the  members  of  the  nationality  in 
detail,  tlius  concentrating  all  the  powers  which  in  earlier  struggles 
they  had  won  from  it,  and  incorporating  in  itself  those  very  forces 
which  the  feudatories  had  imposed  as  limitations  on  the  sovereign 
power.  So  its  character  of  feudal  suzerainty  is  exchanged  for  that 
of  absolute  sovereignty.  The  only  checks  on  tho  royal  power  had 
been  the  feudatories  ;  the  crown  has  outlived  them,  absorbed  and 
assimilated  their  functions  ;  but  the  increase  of  power  is  turned,  not 
to  the  strengthening  of  tho  central  force,  but  to  the  personal 
interest  of  its  possessor.  Actual  despotism  becomes  systematic 
tyranny,  and  its  logical  result  is  the  explosion  which  is  called 
revolution.  The  constitutional  history  of  Franco  is  thus  the  sum- 
mation of  the  series  of  feudal  development  in  a  logical  sequence 
which  is  indeed  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  gicat  state,  but 
which  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  national  cnaracter,  form- 
ing it  and  formed  by  it. "»  (J.  H.  R.) 

Remains  of  Feudalism  in  English  Land  Lavs. 

Feudalism,  although  it  has  ceased  to  exist  an  a  system  of  political 
and  social  relations,  still  survives  as  the  b.^3is  of  the  law  relating  to 
land,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  most  elementary  con- 
ceptions of  real  property  carry  us  back  to  the  relations  of  lord 
and  vassal,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  them. 
Ownership  of  land,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  unknown  to 
the  law  of  England.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  property 
in  land,  says  the  chief  English  writer  on  that  subject ;  a  man  can 
only  have  an  estate  or  interest  in  land. '  Every  landowner,  in  tho 
popular  sense  of  the  phrase,  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  tenant  only  ; 
and  such  is  the  case  with  the  largest  and  most  unlimited  interest 
known  to  the  law — that  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple.  The  owner 
in  fee  is  the  tenant  of  some  one  else,  who  in  his  turn  is  the 
tenant  of  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  Last  and  only  absolute  owner 
is  reached,  viz.,  the  king,  from  whom  dii-ectjyor  indirectly  all  landi 
are  held.  The  spirit  of  feudalism  has,  of  coUrte,  entirely  gone  out 
of  the  system  ;  only  the  skeleton  is  left.  Between  a  tenant  in  fee- 
simjile  and  his  lord  there  is  no  connexion  Whatever  except  in 
legal  theory  ,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  for  the  most  part  unknown  who 
the  lord  of  a  particular  tenant  may  be.  There  are,  however,  new 
contingencies,  in  which  the  feudal  theory  may  still  yield  positive 
results.  Such,  for  instance,  is  thecaseof  EsciiBATly.!'.),  in  which, 
on  the  failure  of  heirs,  ofifrj^eholdei  3  dying  intestate,  the  land  would 
go  to  the  next  lord,  arid'  in  the  absence  of  a  mesne-lord  to  the 
crown.  In  the  case  of  Copyholds  (q.r.),  the  incidents  of  feudal 
tenure  survive  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  in  any  other  ckass  of 
estates.  They  sprang  from  an  inferior  kind  of  feudal  holding,  and 
remained  subject  to  the  custom  of  the  njanor  to  which  they  be- 
longed. 'With  the  exception  of  such  cases,  the  feuilal  obligations 
and  restrictions  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  system  resided  liave  long 
disappeared.  The  establishment  of  the  right  of  alienation,  and  at  a 
Later  time  of  tlie  testamentary  disposition  of  fee-simple  estates,  tho 
acquisition  by  collusive  processes  of  the  right  of  breaking  entail,  and 
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iastiy,  tDe  forma!  abolition  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  the  most 
onerous  class  of  feudal  obligations — those  relating  to  chivalry — are 
the  mo»t  important  steps  in  this  process.  These  tenures  La  chivalry, 
by  knight-service,  or  military  tenures,  as  they  were  variously  called, 
retained  the  feudal  spirit  in  its  most  oppressive  form.  The  rights 
of  icardship  and  marriage  were  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and 
the  most  burdensome  of  all  the  rights  of  the  lord.  They  enabled 
him  to  seize  the  estate  of  his  tenant  when  he  was  uuder  age,  to 
exact  a  fiae  from  him  on  his  coming  of  age,  and  to  marry  him  or 
her  to  whomsoever  he  chose.  By  the  12  Charles  II.  c.  24  these 
tenures,  with  all  their  oppressive  incidents,  were  abolished  and 
turned  into  tenures  "in  free  and  common  socage,"  i.e.,  the  ordinary 
non-military  tenure,  feudal  like  the  other  in  its  origin,  but  not 
subject  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  military  character  of  the 
tenure  by  knight's  service.  The  law  of  real  property  is,  howe^'er, 
still  feudal  in  the  sense  that  its  main  lines  were  laid  in  the  times  of 
feudalism.  Its  most  general  terms  are  all  feudal  in  their  original 
meaning.  The  fee  (feodum)  is  the  feudal  estate  descendible  to  a. 
man's  heirs.  The  freeholder  is  the  tenant  of  an  estate  worthy  of  a 
free  man.  the  smallest  in  quantity  being  an  estate  for  his  own  life. 
To  this  day  a  gift  to  A.B.,  without  other  words,^  means  a  gift  of 
an  estate  for  Ufe  only,  because  feudal  holdings  were  originally 
granted  to  the  tenant  for  his  own  life,  and  in  return  for  his  own 
services.  And  feudal  conceptions  have  overrun  and  transformed 
large  classes  of  rights,  which  in  their  origin  were  anterior  to  feu- 
dalism. Thus  the  independent  rights  of  commoners  were  ignored, 
and  their  privileges  were  treated  as  favoois  granted  to  them  by 
some  lord. 

FEUERBACH,  Ludwio  A:sdke.a.s  (1804-1872),  fourth 
son  of  the  eminent  jurist  (see  nest  article),  was  born 
at  Landshut  in  Bavaria  on  the  2Sth  of  July  1804.  Like 
other  members  of  h'm  family,  he  evinced  a  religious  turn 
of  mind  from  an  early  age,  and  he  matriculated  at 
the  university  of  Heidelberg  with  the  intention  of  study- 
ing divinity.  His  a.dour,  however,  was  soon  diverted 
to  metaphysical  pursuits  ;  he  repaired  to  Berlin,  became, 
an  auditor  of  Hegel,  and,  in  spite  of  his  father's  vehe- 
anent  opposition,  devoted  himself  to  the  career  of  a 
teacher  of  philosophy.  The  history  of  his  life  hencefor- 
ward is  that  of  his  gradual  emancipation  from  the  yoke  he 
had  thus  imposed  upon  himself.  ■  Even  his  first  work, 
Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality  (1830),  exhibits  the 
marked  divergence  between  his  mental  characteristics  and 
those  of  the  Hegelian  school  The  conclusion,  indeed,  is 
Hegelian,  but  the  author's  method  is  dogmatic  rather  than 
dialectical,  his  cast  of  thought  mystical,  his  phraseology 
original,  animated  with  humour  and  pathos,  and  strikingly 
concrete.  His  negation  of  personal  immortality  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  and  frustrated  Ms 
•sndeavours  to  obtain  a  professorship.  His  embarrassed 
manner  and  awkward  delivery  debarred  him  from  success 
33  a  private  tutor  and  lecturer.  After  some  years  of  disap- 
pointment he  renounced  the  attempt  to  gain  a  livelihood 
by  philosophy,  and  married  a  lady  whose  scanty  dower, 
derived  from  a  share  in  a  small  manufactory,  included  free 
apartments  in  the  castle  of  Bruckberg,  and  the  use  of  a 
vegetable  garden  and  shooting  in  the  adjacent  woods.  In 
these  idyllic  circumstances  the  philosopher  supported  his 
family  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, — learning,  as  he 
•declared,  more  from  his  peasant  associates  than  he  had 
learned  at  the  university.  "  Bfirlin  opened  my  mouth, 
B.Tickberg  my  eyes."  DurLng  his  early  struggles  and  the 
period  of  his  betrothal  he  had  produced  his  History  of 
ifoii'?rn  Philosophy,  a  series  of  criticisms  of  leading  thinkers 
from  Bacon  to  Leibnitz,  and  his  monograph  on  Pierre  Bayle, 
whom  he  sets  forth  as  the  type  of  the  antithesis  between 
faith  and  knowledge.  His  rupture  with  Hegelianism  was 
first  indicated  in  his  Critique  of  Ilegel  (1839).  It  was 
grounded  on  his  growing  aversion  to  mere  verbal  juggles, 
and  his  strengthening  conviction  that  philosophical  research 
must  be  based  upon  the  investigation  of  actual  phenomena. 
The  enthusiast    for   metaphysics    had    ceased  to  be    a 

.  ■-  Unless  in  a  will,  in  which  case  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  tcitcitor 
»ill  he  adopted. 


metapliyslcian,  and  had  become  the  mouttpiece~of  a  reactioi. 
the  more  remarkable  from  its  independence  of  the  contem- 
poraneous development  of  physical  science.  The  pheno- 
mena with  which  Feuerbach  dealt  were  nevertheless  wholly 
psychological.  Those  referring  to  the  religious  sentiment 
formed  the  subject  of  his  next  and  most  celebrated  work, 
Tlie  Essence  {Wesen)  of  Christianity  (1841).  In  this  famous 
treatise  Feuerbach  shows  that  every  article  of  Christian 
belief  corresponds  to  some  instinct  or  necessity  of  man's 
nature,  from  which  he  infers  that  it, is  the  creation  and 
embodiment  of  some  human  wish,  hope,  or  apprehension. 
The  same  process  of  interpretation  is  applied  to  natural 
religion  in  his  essay  on  that  subject  (1845),  and  in  his 
lectures  delivered  at  Heidelberg  during  the  revolutionarv 
troubles  of  18^8  and  18i9.  -  This  period  of  anarchy 
promised  for  a  moment  to  bring  Feuerbach  prominently 
before  the  world  ;  the  inglorious  collapse  of  the  revolution 
gave  an  irrecoverable  blow  to  his  influence.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  own  very  reserved  attitudp,  he  had  become  identified 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  agitators  who  had  made  a 
watchword  of  his  name,  and  unjustly  participated  in  their 
discredit.  He  returned  to  Bruckberg,  and  occupied  himself 
partly  in  scientific  research,  partly  in  the  composition  of  his 
last  important  work,  tha  Tkmgony  {\isD~).  Days  of  tribu- 
lation were  now  in  store  for  him.  Driven  from  his  retreat; 
at  Bruckberg  by  the  failure  of  the  manufactory  on  which 
he  had  so  long  depended,  too  proud  to  implore  aid,  and 
incapable  of  writing  for  mere  bread,  lie  would  have  suffered 
the  extremity  of  want  but  for  the  unsolicited  contributions 
of  a  few  friends,  assisted  shortly  before  his  death  by 
a  public  subscription.  His  intellectual  faculties  were 
impaired  by  successive  strokes  of  paralysis,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  take  any  active  interest  in  human  affairs  when  he 
expired  on  September  13,  1872. 

Feuerbach  is  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  history  of 
modern  thought.  As  a  philosopher,  he  personifies  at  once 
the  intellectual  bankruptcy  of  mere  verbal  metaphysics,  and 
the  reaction  towards  empiricism  based  on  the  actual 
observation  of  "nature  and  society.  He  reaches  substantially 
the  same  conclusions  as  the  modern  professor  of  physic- 1 
science,  but  by  a  different  path,  and  independently  re- 
produces  the  scientific  spirit  of  Positivism,  with  a  total 
suppression  of  its  sacerdotal  element.  As  a  writer  on 
religion  his  position  is  ambiguous.  Following  up  the  hint 
of  one  of  the  oldest  Greek  philosophers,  he  demonstrates 
that  religious  ideas  have  their  counterparts  in  human 
nature,  and  assumes  that  they  must  be  its  product.  "  All 
theology  is  anthropology."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck 
him  that  the  proposition  might  equally  well  be  inverted, 
and'might  afford  scope  for  a  problem  as  insoluble  as  that 
concerning  the  priority  of  the  owl  and  the  egg.  His 
principal  work,  however,  is  rather  remarkable  for  depth 
and  truth  of  feeling  tlian  exactness  of  reasoning ;  it  wears 
indeed  a  semblance  of  logical  consecutiveness,  but  consists 
essentially  of  a  series  of  aphorisms,  enunciated  dogcjati- 
cially,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Emerson.  Ethically, 
his  system  has  done  much  good  by  its  lofty  views  of  human 
nature,  and  the  consecration  with  which  it  dignifies  the 
most  ordinary  passages  of  human  life;  and  not  a  little 
harm  by  the  encouragement  which  an  anthropocentric 
theory  necessarilyaffords  to  excessive  individual  pretensions, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  political  and  social  discontent.  Its 
strongest  points  are  its  vigorous  grasp  of  reality,  embodi- 
ment of  ideal  aspirations  in  familiar  forms,  healthy 
optimism,  and  recognition  of  the  value  of  everything 
human  as  such.  "Only  in  action,"  said  Feuerbach,  "do 
we  feel  ourselves  free."  "  Let  us  concentrate  ourselves  ou 
what  is  real;  and  great  men  will  revive,  and  great  .".ctions 
return."  "Health  is  more  than  im.mortality."  His  anta- 
gonism to  the  idea  of  personal  immortality  is  ceo  cf  his 
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most  distinctive  traits,  but  here  as  elsewhere  he  deals  with 
the  problem  solely  from  the  psychological  side.  Hence  he 
can  neither  be  classed  with  materialists  nor  immaterialists ; 
and,  with  all  his  frank  honesty  and  uncompromising  energy 
of  language,  the  same  duality  of  attitude  cliaractcnzes 
his  position  throughout.  He  is  from  one  point  of  view 
irreligious,  from  another  deeply  religious,  logical  and 
mystical,  positive  and  speculative,  acadamically  cultured 
Dnd  a  man  of  the  people. 

Feuerbach's  personal  character  was  highly  estimable, 
fully  conformed  to  the  philosophic  ideal  in  simplicity, 
indepsndence,  disinterestedness,  and  fidelity  to  conviction. 
His  erudition  is  extensive  and  accurate.  He  possessed  no 
brilliant  or  superficially  attractive  qualities ;  his  manner 
was  shy  and  embarrassed,  and  his  literary  composition 
tardy  and  laborious.  His  style,  nevertheless,  is  sufficiently 
clear  and  even  epigrammatic  to  make  him  a  popular  writer 
in  his  own  country,  but  hardly  in  any  other.  His  chief 
work,  though  translated  by  the  first  of  living  English  prose 
writers,  produced  little  impression  in  England.  Out  of 
Germany  he  will  be  most  esteemed  by  those  who  have 
attained  his  results  by  other  processes,  and  most  memorable 
as  an  instance  of  the  empirical  spirit  of  modern  physical 
ecienco  asserting  itself  in  the  region  of  abstract  speculation, 
with  little  assistance  from  scientific  study. 

Feuerbach's  Es-una:  of  Christionity  has  been  translated  into  t'he 
principal  European  languages  ;  the  Eu^lisli  version  is  by  George 
tliot.  His  correspondence  has  been  edited,  witli  a  confused  and 
imperfect  biography,  by  Karl  Grun  (Leipsic,  1874).  (R.  G.) 

FEUERBACH,  Paul  Johann  Anselm  von-  (1775- 
1833),  a  distinguished  writer  on  criminal  law,  was  born  at 
Jena,  November  14,  1775.  In  his  infancy  the  family 
removed  to  Frankfort,  and  ha  received  his  early  education 
at  the  gymnasium  of  that  town.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Jena  ;  and,  his  path  in  life 
not  yet  being  fixed,  his  active  mind  eagerly  sought  after 
knowledge  in  all  fields.  IJe  familiarized  himself  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  especially  with  the  poets ;  and 
when  the  common  need  compelled  him  to  work  for  bread 
OS  well  as  for  knowledge,  his  choice  fell,  under  the  influence 
of  Reinhold'a  teaching,  on  divine  philosophy.  Limiting 
his  worldly  wants  to  the  utmost,  he  devoted  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  research  of  truth  in  its  higher  fields,  and 
ot  twenty  he  had  already  made  his  mark  as  a  powerful 
thinker  by  various  philosophical  essays.  The  influence  of 
these  early  studies  is  apparent  in  the  gr-;at  works  on  which 
his  special  reputation  rests.  But  his  attention  was  soon 
concentrated  on  the  subject  to  which  his  life  was  to  be 
devoted,  the  science  of  legislation.  He  now  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Schaubert  and  Hufeland,  and  the  study  of  natural  law 
and  of  jurisprudence  excited  in  him  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 
The  early  essays  of  his  student  years  bore  the  impress  of 
one  of  those  mighty  minds  by  which  beneficent  revolutions 
aro  wrought,  and  which  open  new  paths  to  the  race.  In 
1795  he  obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy;  and 
published  one  of  his  firstlings,  as  he  calls  it,  an  essay  on 
the  only  possible  arguments  against  the  existence  and  the 
value  of  natural  law.  The  same  year  he  married.  lu 
179G  he  published  a  Crilvjue  of  Xntural  Law  as  prepara- 
tion {Propiideutih)  for  a  Science  of  Natural  Law.  This  was 
followed  in  1798,  by  his  Anti-IIohhes,  a  dissertation  on  the 
limits  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  right  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  subjects  against  their  rulers,  and  his  Untersuchun'jen 
tiler  das  Vcrhrechen  des  Uochverraths.  In  1700  he  ODtaincd 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  received  permission  to 
.  deliver  a  course  of  academical  lectures.  These  attracted 
many  hearers,  and  soon  won  for  him  the  rank  of  a  master 
in  his  science.  At  the  same  time  appeared  an  important 
work,  which  established  his  reputation,  the  Ilevision  der 
(irundidtze  wad  Grundheyriffe  dcs  peinlkhen  Jiechts.     In 


this  treatise  he  first  set  forth  his  new  theory  of  punishment, 
the  intimidation  theory,  which  was  further  developed  ami 
applied  in  the  BMiotM;  fur  die  peinliche  liechtswissen- 
scUdft,  a  work  produced  by  Feuerbach  in  conjunction  with 
Grolman  and  Yon  Almendingen,  and  published  in  ISOO- 
1801,  and  was  systematically  and  thoroughly  expounded  ia 
his  famous  Lehrbucli  des  gemeincn  in  DciUc/daiid  geltcndeit 
peiniichen  RechU  (1801),  of  which  the  fourteenth  edition 
appeared  in  1847.-  In  these  works  Feuerbach  shows  him- 
self not  only  a  great  thinker  and  discoverer  of  truth,  but 
also  a  gifted  te.icher  and  luminous  expositor,  capable  of 
giving  to  principles  a  scientific  form,  and  investing  them 
with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  highest  literary  art. 
His  works  were  a  powerful  protest  against  vindictive 
punishments,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  subsequent 
humane  reformation  of  criminal  hiws.  Nor  was  the  ex- 
ample of  his  style  without  influence  on  later  writers  on  law. 
In  1801  Feuerbach  was  appointed  professor  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Jena;  but  many  offers  were  made  to  him,  and  \n 
the  following  year  he  accepted  a  chair  at  Kiel.  This  he. 
held  for  two  years,  lecturing  on  the  law  of  nature,  criminaJ 
law,  the  institutes,  the  pandects,  and  hermeneutics.  But, 
disappointed  at  not  finding  so  numerous,  sympathizing,  or 
promising  an  audience  as  he  had  expected,  he  removed  ii> 
1804  to  the  university  of  Landshut.  Ho  was  also  namect 
aulic  councillor,  and  was  commanded  by  the  king,  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  to  draw  up  a  project  of  penal  law  for  Bavaria. 
His  position,  however,  was  rendered  painful  and  annoying; 
by  the  jealousies  and  dislike  of  some  of  his  fellow  pro- 
fessors, who  instigated  the  students  to  burlesque  and 
ridicule  him,  and  ho  resigned  his  chair.  He  was  thcu 
called  to  Munich  with  the  rank  of  privy  referendary  in  the- 
department  of  justice,  and  in  ISOS  was  created  privy- 
councillor.  Meanwhile  appeared  his  Critique  on  Klein- 
schrod's  project  of  criminal  laii)  (1804);  and  the  practical 
reform  of  penal  legislation  iu  Bavaria  was  begun  under 
his  influence  in  1806  by  the  abolition  of  torture.  In  ISOS' 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Merkuiirdige  Criminal- 
fdlle,  completed  in  1811 — a  work  of  deep  interest  for 
its  application  of  psychological  considerations  to  cases  of 
crime,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  inevitable  imperfec- 
tion of  human  laws  in  their  application  to  individuals. 
In  hi3  Betrachtungen  ilber  das  Geschivcn-enengerickl  (1812)> 
Feuerbach  declared  against  trial  by  jury,  maintaining  that 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  was  not  adequate  legal  proof  of 
a  crime.  Sluch  controversy  was  aroused  on  the  subject, 
and  the  author's  view  was  subsequently  to  some  extent 
modified.  His  labours  on  the  penal  law  being  completed^ 
the  project  was  submitted  to  rigorous  examination,  and,, 
receiving  ultimately  the  royal  sanction,  was  promulgated 
in  1813  as  the  Bavarian  penal  cod».  The  iufluence- 
of  this  code,  the  embodiment  in  logical  form  of  Feuerbach's 
enlightened  and  humane  views,  was  immense.  ,  It  was 
at  once  adopted  as  the  model  and  basis  for  new  codes 
for  Wurtemberg  and  Saxe-Weimar ;  it  was  adopted  in 
its  entirety  in  the  grandduchy  of  Oldenburg ;  and  it. 
was  translated  into  Swedish  by  order  of  the  king. 
Several  of  the  Swiss  cantons  reformed  their  codes  in  con- 
formity with  it.  Feuerbach  bad  also  undertaken  to  prepare 
a  civil  code  for  Bavaria,  to  bo  founded  on  the  Code 
Napoleon.  This  was  afterwards  set  aside,  and  the  Codex 
Maximilianus  adopted  as  a  basis.  But  the  project  did  not 
become  law.  During  the  war  of  liberation  (1813-1814)? 
Feuerbach  showed  himself  an  ardent  patriot,  and  published 
several  political  brochures,  which,  from  the  writer's  position^, 
had  almost  the  weight  of  state  manifestoes.  One  of  these: 
is  entitled  Veher  Deutsclie  Freiheit  vnd  Vcrtretung  Deulscher 
VMcrdurch  Landsldndc  (1814).  In  1814  Feuerbach  was- 
appointed  second  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  at 
Bamberg,  and  three  years  later  he  became  first  president  o£ 
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the  court  of  appeal  at  Aiispacb.  In  1821  he  was  deputed 
I'V  tbcGovcruinent  to  visit  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine 
jjrovinces  for  tiie  purpose  of  investigating  their  juridical 
institutions ;  and  in  1S25  he  published,  as  the  fr-jit  of  this 
Tisit,  his  treatise  Ueb^'r  die  Ccnchtsver/assini^  7tiid  das 
geiiciUlklie  Yerfahreu  FninkrctcliS-  In  his  later  yoais  lie 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  Kaspar  Hauser,  which 
had  excited  so  much  attention  in  Europe  ;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  publish  a  critical  sutninary  of  the  ascertamed  facts, 
under  the  title  of  Kaspar  Ilauser :  em  Beispiel  eines 
Verbrechens  am  Seelenlkien  (1S32).  Shortly  before  his 
death  appeared  a  collection  of  his  Kkine  Hchrijten  (1833). 
Feuerbach,  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  died  suddenly  at  Frankfort,  while  on  his  v.ay  to 
the  baths  of  Schwalbach,  May  29,  1833.  In  1852  v.as 
published  the  Libeti  und  M'irkea.  Aus.  voii  Feuerbaclis, 
2  vols.,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  his  letters  and  journals, 
with  occasional  notes  by  his  fourth  son  Ludwig,  the  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  (noticed  above).         (w.  l.  n.  c.) 

FEUILLETOX  (a  diminutive  of  feuillct,  tho  leaf  of  a 
book),  a  kind  of  supplement  attached  to  the  political 
portion  of  the  French  newspai)er.  Its  inventor  was  Bertin 
the  elder,  editor  of  the  Dibats.  It  is  not  usually  printed 
on  a  separate  sheet,  but  merely  separated  from  the  political 
part  of  the  newspaper  by  a  line,  and  printed  in  smaller 
typo.  It  consists  chiefly  of  non-political  news  and  gossip, 
literature  and  art  criticism,  a  chronicle  of  the  fashions, 
and  epigrams,  charades,  and  other  literary  trities;  and  its 
general  characteristics  are  lightness,  grace,  and  sparkle. 
Somo  editors  make  use  of  the  feuillcton  as  a  separate 
sheet  to  float  their  journals  into  popularity  by  means  of 
the  instalments  of  an  exciting  novel.  Something  resembling 
the  feuilleton  is  not  uncommon  in  the  newspapers  of  other 
nations,  but  none  of  these  imitations  possess  the  peculiar 
and  distinctive  excellencies  of  the  French  supplement. 

FEVER  (from  ftrveo,  to  burn).  This  term,  which  may 
be  defined  as  a  condition  of  the  body  characterized  by  an 
increase  in  temperature,  is  used  in  medicine  with  a  wide 
application.  Fever  is  one  of  the  most  common  accompani- 
ments of  diseases  in  general,  and  serves  to  make  the 
distinction  between  febrile  and  non-febrile  ailments.  In 
tnany  cases  the  fever  must  be  regarded  as  only  secondary 
to,  and  symptomatic  of,  the  morbid  state  with  which  it  is 
found  associated.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  diseases  in 
which  fever  is  the  predominant  factor,  and  which,  although 
differing  widely  among  themselves  as  to  their  characters  and 
pathological  manifestations,  are  believed  to  arise  front  tho 
introduction  into  the  system  of  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  poison,  upon  which  all  the  morbid  phenomeua  depend. 
To  such  diseases  tho  term  primary  or  specific  fevers  is 
applied. 

In  considering  tlic  general  subject  of  fever  regard  must 
be  had  in  particular  to  the  two  ra»in  features  of  the  febrile 
process, — viz.,  the  abnormal  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
the  changes  affecting  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  reference 
thereto.     Indeed,  the  two  points  are  inseparably  associated. 

The  average  heat  of  the  body  m  health  ranges  between 
9S-1°  and  99'5°  F.  It  is  liable  to  slight  variations  from 
6uch  causes  as  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  amount  of  exercise, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  There 
are,  moreover,  certain  appreciable  diurnal  variations,  tho 
lowest  temperature  being  between  the  hours  of  1.30  and 
7  A.M.,  and  the  highest  between  i  and  9  p.m.,  with  trifling 
fluctuations  during  these  periods.  - 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  heat  within  the 
body  is  generally  regarded  as  depending  on  the  destructive 
oxidation  of  all  its  tissues,  consequent  on  the  changes 
continually  taking  place  in  the  processes  of  nutrition. 
In  health  this  const.mt  .tissue  disintegration  is  exactly 
counterbalanced  by   the   introduction   of  food,  whils  tho 


imiform  normal  temperature  Ls  maintained  by  the  due  ad- 
justment of  the  heat  thus  developed,  and  the  processes  of 
exhalation  and  cooling  which  take  place  from  the  emunc- 
tories  of  the  body,  particularly  the  lungs  and  skin.  In  the 
febrile  state  this  relationship  is  no  longer  preserved,  the 
tissue  waste  bemg  greatly  m  excess  of  the  food  supply, 
while  the  so-called  law  of  temperature  is  in  abeyance,  to 
this  condition  the  body  wastes  rapidly,  the  loss  to  the  system 
being  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  compounds  (urea,  (kc). 
The  extent  of  this  loss  has  been  made  the  subject  of  research 
by  many  authorities,  more  particularly  by  Dr  Senator, 
whose  general  conclusion  is  that  in  the  earlystage  of  fever 
a  patient  excretes  about  three  times  as  much  urea  as  he 
would  do  on  tho  same  diet  if  he  were  in  health— the  differ- 
ence being  that  in  the  latter  condition  he  discharges  a 
quantity  of  nitrogen  equal  to  that  taken  in  in  the  form  of 
food,  while  in  the  former  he  wastes  the  store  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  albumen  of  the  tissues  and  blood  corpuscles. 
The  amount  of  fever  is  estimated  by  the  degree  of  elevation 
of  the  temperature  above  tlie  normal  standard.  When  it 
reaches  as  high  a  point  as  106°  F.  the  term  hyperpyrexia 
(excessive  fever)  is  applied,  and  is  regarded, as  indicating  a 
condition  of  danger;  while  if  it  exceeds  107°  or  108°  for  any 
length  of  time,  death  almost  always  results.  Occasionally 
in  certain  fevers  and  febrile  diseases  the  temperature  may 
attain  the  elevation  of  110°-112''  prior  to  the  fatul  issue. 

The  clinical  thermometer  now  in  general  use  furnishes 
the  physician  with  the  means  of  estimating  accurately  the 
temperature  and  tracing  its  fluctuations,  while  the  informa- 
tion it  aS'ords  serves  in  many  cases  to  indicate  the  particular 
form  of  fever,  oven  at  an  early  stage,  as  well  as  to  prognos- 
ticate its  probable  result. 

The  leading  general  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  feb- 
rile state  are  certain  phenomena  connected  with  its  onset, 
accession,  and  decline,  necessarily  modified  in  degree  by 
the  form  the  fever  assumes,  and  by  its  attendant  compli- 
cations. The  commencement  is  usually  marked  by  a  rigor 
or  shivering,  which  may  only  p.xistas  a  slight  but  persistent 
feeling  of  chilliness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of  a  violent 
character,  and,  as  occasionally  happens  with  children,  find 
expression  in  the  form  of  well-marked  convulsions. 
Although  termed  the  coW  stayeot  fever,  the  temperature -of 
the  body  in  this  condition  is  really  increased.  There  are 
besides  various  accompauying  feelings  of  illness,  such  as 
pain  in  the  back,  headache,  sickness,  thirst,  and  great 
lassitude.  In  all  cases  of  febrile  complaints  it  is  of  im- 
portance for  the  physician  to  note  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  rigor,  which  in  generjl  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
This  stage  is  soon  followed  by  the  full  development  of  the 
febrile  condition,  the  hot  stage.  Tho  skin  now  feels  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  temperature,  always  elevated  above  the 
normal  standard,  will  often  be  found  to  exhibit  diurnal 
variations  corresponding  lo  those  observed  in  health,— 
namely,  a  rise  towards  evening,  and  a  fall  towards  morning. 
There  is  in  general  a  relative  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse 
and  the  number  of  respirations.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  fur- 
red ;  tho  thirst  is  intense,  while  the  appetite  is  gone ;  the 
urine  is  scanty,  of  high  specific  gravity,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  solid  matter,  particularly  urea,  the  excretion  of 
which  is,  as  already  stated,  remarkably  increased  in  fever , 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  of  the  saline  ingredients, 
such  as  the  chlorides,  are  often  diminished.  The  bowels 
are  in  general  constipated,  but  they  may  be  relaxed,  as  is 
often  tho  case  in  typhoid  fever.  The  nervous  system 
participates  in  the  general  disturbance,  and  sleeplessness, 
disquietude,  and  delirium,  more  or  less  violent,  are  common 
accompaniments  of  the  febrile  state.  The  waste  of  the 
muscles  and  corres^pouding  loss  of  strength  is  very  marktd, 
and  continues  even  although  considerable  quantities  of 
nutriment  may  be  taken. 
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■  The  decline  of  the  fever  takes  place  either  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  crisis  or  sudden  termination  of  the  symptoms, 
often  accompanied  with  some  discharge  from  the  body, 
such  as  profuse  perspiration,  copious  flow  of  thick  urine, 
and  occasionally  diarrhoea,  or  by  a  more  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  febrile  phenomena,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  a 
It/sis.  On  the  otlier  hand,  death  may  result  either  from 
hyparpyrexia  or  from  gradual  exhaustion,  the  patient  often 
passing  into  the  typhoid  stale  (a  condition  of  extreme  pros- 
tration of  the  physical  powers,  with  which  are  associated 
low  delirium  and  coma,  and  which  is  an  occasional  mode  of 
death  in  all  acute  diseases);  or  the  fatal  event  may  occur 
suddenly  from  syncope  after  slight  exertion,  in  which  case 
it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  softened  state  of  the  substanee 
of  the  heart,  one  of  the  known  accompaniments  of  fever. 

Certain  well-marked  types  of  fever  are  recognized,  these 
being  determined  by  the  clinical  history  and  peculiar  char- 
acter and  sequence  of  the  symptoms. 

The  term  continued  fever  is  applied  to  those  forms  in 
which  the  febrile  temperature  persists  for  a  more  or  less- 
definite  period,  uninterrupted  by  any  distinct  intermission 
till  the  crisis  is  reached.  To  this  typo  belong  simple  con- 
tinued fever  or  febricula,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.s,  and 
the  eruptive  fevers  orexanthenmta, — viz., small-pox,  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever.  Relapsing  fever  is  a^form  of  continued 
fever,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  the  occurrence  in 
about  a  week  after  the  crisis  of  a  distinct  relapse  and 
repetition  of  all  the  symptoms.  Occasionally  second  and 
third  relapses  take  place. 

The  term  remittent  is  applied  to  those  forms  of  fever  the 
coi^e  of  which  is  interrupted  by-  a  short  usually  daily 
dinitnution  of  the  febrile  phenomena,  followed  by  a  recur- 
rence of  all  the  sympioms.  Such  fevers  are  chiefly  mot 
with  in  tropical  climate?,  but  occasionally  continued  fevers 
assume  this  form,  particularly  in  children.  The  condition 
known  as  hectic  fever,  wliich  occurs  in  the  course  of  wast- 
ing diseases,  is  markedly  remittent  in  its  course. 

In  intermittent  fever  or  ague  there  i3  a  distinct  periodic 
Bubsidence  of  the  symptoms,  which,  according  to  its  dura- 
tion, characterizes  the  variety  as  ijuoiidiati  (where  the 
paroxysm  recurs  in  24  hours),  tertian  (in  -iS  hours), 
quartan  (in  72  hours).  Intermittent  fevers  are  most 
common  in  the  tropics,  and  are  believed  to  be  due  to 
malarial  poisoning. 

The  term  malignant  is  employed  to  describe  forms  of 
fever  in  which  the  blood  appears  to  undergo  rapid  de- 
teriorating changes,  sometimes  designated  blood-poisoning. 
Yellow  fever  may  be  said  to  belong  to  this  category  and 
the  continued  fevers,  more  especially  typhus  and  the 
exanthemata,  occasionally  assume  a  malignant  form  from 
the  beginning.  The  chief  forms  of  fever  will' be  found 
described  in  detail  under  separate  headings. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  febrile  condition 
in  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  modern  therapeutics 
havo  furnished  several  methods  of  great  importance  and 
efficacy.  It  will  be  sufBcient  to  refer  to  two  of  tbcse, — • 
namely,  the  external  application  of  cold,  and  the  admiuis^ 
tration  of  antipyretic  remedies  or  febrifuges.  The  former 
of  these  methods  is  accomplished  by  means  of  baths  in 
which  the  fever  patient  is  placed,  the  water  being  some- 
what below  the  febrile  temperature,  and  gradually  cooled 
down  by  the  addition  of  cold  water  till  a  temperature  of 
from  GO'-TO"  is  reached.  This  process,  when  continued 
for  only  a  sbort  time  and  frequently  repeated,  has  been 
found  to  yield  most  valuable  results  in  many  instances  of 
high  temperature,  both  in  continued  fever  and  in  such 
febrile  ailments  as  acute  rheumatism.  The  relief  to  the 
patient  is  remarkable,  the  body  rapidly  parting  with  its 
heat,  and  the  effect  usually  continues  for  hours.  The 
explanation  suggested  by  Professor  Binz  >s  that  "  in  fever 


the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  generally  much  contracted.  Th& 
cool  water  acts  as  a  strSng  stimulant  on  them,  and  causes 
a  somewhat  stronger  contraction  to  take  place,  but  this  is 
only  of  short  duration.  Relaxation  for  a  longer  time  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  The  hitherto  bloodless  and  dry 
skin  becomes  filled  and  moist,  and  thus  the  irradiation  of 
warmth  goes  on.     The  cooler  the  bath  the  longer  it  lasts." 

Certain  drugs  possess  the  power  of  reducing  the  heat  of 
fever,  and  are  now  largely  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
most  import-ant  of  these  is  quinine,  which,  when  administered 
in  large  doses  (gr.  x.-xxx  ),  has  a  marked  effect  in  lowering 
the  febrile  temperature,  and,  if  repeated,  of  keeping  it  down. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  effect  of  quinine  is  due  to  ha 
action  as  an  antiseptic  upon  the  poison  in  the  blood  giving 
rise  to  the  fever;  but  there  seems  a  greater  degree'  of  pro- 
bability in  the  view  that  it  acts  as  an  antitriptic  by  retard- 
ing those  excessive  tissue  changes  with  which  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  is  undoubtedly  connected.  This  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  after  the  administration  of 
quinine  the  amount  of  urea  discharged  from  the  body  is 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  said  that  quinine  acts  best  at 
those  periods  of  the  day  when  the  febrile  temperature  is  in- 
clined to  undergo  slight  remission.  Many  other  substance* 
are  used  for  their  antipyretic  action,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  digitalis,  aconite,  salicin,  salicilic  acid,  d:c. 
Alcohol  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  physicians  for 
this  purpose,  but  while  its  effect  in  large  doses  is  no  doubt 
to  lower  the  temperature,  its  extensive  employment  in  fever 
is  objectionable  on  many  important  grounds.       (j.  o.  A.) 

FEYDE.'VU,  Ernest-Aim^  (1S21-1873),  a  French 
author,  was  born  in  Paris,  March  16,  1821.  He  began  hi.» 
literary  career  in  1844,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
poetry  of  that  mediocre  quality  which  in  poetry  is  fatal. 
Either  the  partial  failure  of  this  literary  effort,  or  Li» 
marriage  soon  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  the  economist 
Blanqui,  caused  him  to  forsake  for  a  time  the  vocation  of 
letters,  and  to  devote  his  ambition  to  exchange  transactions  , 
but  the  study  of  archaeology  gradually  supplanted  his  in- 
terest in  speculation,  and  he  was  finally  confirmed  in  his 
original  choice  of  a  literary  profession  by  the  remarkable 
success  which  attended  the  publication,  in  1858,  of  hia 
novel  Fanny,  a  success  due  chiefly  to  the  cleverness  with' 
which  it  depicted  and  excused  the  corrupt  manners  of  a 
certain  portion  of  French  society.  Fanny  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  a  series  of  fictions,  in  which  immorality 
was  gilded  -Vith  the  same  alluring  glitter,  but,-  wanting 
the  attraction  of  novelty,  they  failed  to  produce  such  a. 
marked  impression  as  their  predecessor ,  and  as  their 
interest  depended  little  on  the  portrayal  of  any  but  the 
lower  traits  of  character,  and  chiefly  on  the  description  of 
intrigues,  they  wore  read  and  admired  only  within  a  limited 
circle.  Besides  his  novels  Feydeau  wrote  several  plays, 
none  of  which,  however,  attained  much  popularity ;  and  be 
is  also  the  author  of  Ilistoirc  generale  dis  vsages  funebres  ct 
sepxdtures  des  pcuples  anciens,  3  vols.,  1857-61  ;  Le  Secret 
dii  Bonheur  (sketches  of  Algerian  life),  2  vols.,  1864, 
English  translation,  2  vols.,  1867;  and  L'AUcmagne  en 
1871,  Paris,  1872,  a  clever  caricature  of  German  life  and 
manners,  but  characterized  in  many  places  by  a  somewhat 
hlase  tone,  and  disfigured  here  and  there  by  bitterness  of 
feeling.     He  died  at  Paris,  October  28,  1873. 

Sec  Saintc-Bcuve,  Caxiscries  da,  Lundi,  vol.  xiv.  and  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,  Les  (cuvrcs  el  les  hommes  au  XIX'  siicle. 

FEZ,  one  of  the  chic'f  cities  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,. 
into  which  kina;dom  it  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1548. 
It  is  situated  ^in  34°  6'  3"  N.  lot.  and  4°  58'  15"  W. 
long.,  being  about  107  miles  N.E.  of  Morocco,  100  miles  E. 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  85  miles  S.  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  city  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  pear- 
shaped  valley,  through  which  flows  the  Wad  cl-Jubar  (or 
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River  ot  Pearls).  \  The  stream  is  fordable  tLrongiiOut,  and  is 
an  affluent  of  the  Wad  el-Sebn,  which  it  joins  about  six 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  town.  The  ^Yad•el■Jubar  divides 
the  city  mto  two  quarters,  the  ancient  town  (Fas-el-bali) 
on  the  right  bauk,  and  the  new  (Fas-el-djedid)  on  the 
left 

Like  many  Oriental  cities,  Fe3  from  a  distance  is  a 
peculiarly  striking  looking  place  It  sti-etches  out  between 
low  hills,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  fortresses  ;  and 
from  the  turretei  walls  stand  out  in  bold  relief  countless 
domes,  minarets,  and  flat-roofed  houses.  The  old  battle- 
mented  wall,  which  still  surrounds  the  place,  though  falling 
into  decay,  is  yet  flanked  by  strong  masonry  towers.  The 
surrounding  country  Ls  well  cultivated.  In  some  places 
the  view  is  marvellous.  The  whole  neighbourhood  seems 
covered  with  ruined  building  of  every  sort, — cells  of 
recluses,  broken  columns,  massive  stone  aqueducts,  dome- 
like tombs,  dilapidated  forts,  and  ruined  houses.  Except 
on  the  south  side  the  city  is  surrounded  by  hills  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  orange,  pomegranate,  and  various 
fruit. trees,  and  large  olive  gardens. 

The  interior  of  the  city  is  far  from  pleasing ;  the  walls 
are  lofty,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.*  In  the 
old  town,  where  is  the  chief  emporium  of  trade,  there  is  orfe 
long  narrow  street  runniug  the  entire  length  of  the  town. 
It  is  irregularly  paved  with  round  pebbles  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  cocoa-nut;  these  worn  smooth  by  the  tread 
of  slippered  feet  are  sore  stambling  blocks  to  the  few 
equestrians  who  chance  to  rids  through  the  town.  Com- 
pared to  its  fellows  this  is  a  w^de  str^t, — that  is,  it  varies 
from  6  to  9  feet  in  breadth. 

The  tradesman  usually  sits  cross-legged  in  a  corner  of 
his  shop,  with  his  goods  so  arranged  that  he  can  reach  them 
without  moving.  As  a  rule,  men  of  a  trade  congregate 
together,  using  the  cellars  underneath  the  shop  as  working 
places.  No  stock  of  goods  is  kept  on  hand ;  they  are  only 
made  to  order.  The  houses  generally  consist  of  two  or 
three  stories,  with  a!  trellis-work  verandali  on  the  roof. 
They  are  lighted  with  wooden  gratings  in  the  side  streets. 
The  windows  all  look  into  the  courtyards,  so  tliat  the 
traveller  sees  only  the  gloomy  prospect  of  a  lofty  blank  wall. 

la  olden  times  Fez  was  the  great  seat  of  learning  in 
western  Africa.     Leo  Africanus  states  in  his  work   that 


'  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Medical  Times  an4  Gazette  of  Jnly  28, 
1877,  a  correspondent  (DrLeared)  writes — "It  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
jnflueace  of  sanitary  arrangements  on  the  public  health,  bow  is  it  that 
health  is  presen-ed  at  all  in  Moorish  town.«  ?  Take  for  example  this 
capital.  Fez  is  a  town  of  about  45,000  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  high 
walls.  So  narrow  are  the  streets  that  in  many  of  them  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  two  people  to  walk  abreast.  Even  the  principal  streets  in 
which  business  is  conducted  are  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide.  Owing 
to  the  height  of  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  of  three  stories,  and  the 
practice  of  coTering  the  street  on  a  level  with  the  first  story  with  reed 
roofs  and  often  with  i-ines,  the  rays  of  the  5un  never  reach  the  streets 
except  here  and  there  in  some  more  open  spots.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  Fez,  hardly  ever  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  a 
comparatively  light-coniplexioned  race  of  Moors  ;  many  indeed  present  a 
pallid  etiolated  appearance.  The  shops  are  mere  ceU.<5  placed  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  these  the  owners  sit  crouched  up  the  whole 
day  waiting  for  customers.  The  walls  of  the  houses  and  shade  roofs 
spoken  of  are  covered  with  du.5t  and  festooned  with  cobwebs.  The 
streets  are  rarely  swept,  and  bad  smells  are  prevalent  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  one  never  experiences  the  smell  of  sewage.  The  reason  is 
Tiot  tu  to  seek.  Fez,  like  other  Moorish  towns,  possesses  a  system  of 
drains,  and  an  abundant  and  continuous  water  supply.  Every  house  of 
any  pretension  is  provided  with  a  fountain  in  its  own  courtyard,  by 
which  the  drains  are  constantly  flushed.  Moreover,  there  is  no  com- 
munication between  the  streets  and  the  sewers.  The  surface  water  finds 
its  way  out  of  the  streets  by  other  channels.  The  closet  is  usually  placed 
just  inside  the  street  entrance  of  the  dwelling-houses,  and  too  often 
makes  its  presence  known  by  a  vile  smell.  But  it  is  no  doubt  o*ing 
to  the  abundance  of  water  that  the  bad  effects  of  sewage  fermentation 
arc  not  severely  felt,  since  the  sewers  open  only  into  the  houses.  The 
drinking  water  of  Fez  is  procured  from  a  river  which  flows  through  the 
t03Ti,  and  which  receives  its  drainage.  The  water  almost  invariably 
produces  diarrhoea  is  strangers." 


there  were  not  only  700  mosqnes,  duc  a  large  university, 
numerous  theological  schools,  and  one  of  the  6nest  libraries 
in  the  world.  Now,  however,  all  that  is  changed.  Dt 
Leared,  who  visited  the  city  in  1S77,  endeavoured  in  vaic 
to  gain  access  to  some  small  collections  of  ancient  books  and 
manuscripts  in  connexion  with  the  mosques.  The  two  chief 
mosques  are  the  Caroubin,  wliich  is  very  large,  and  is  said 
to  contain  a  glass  lustre  holding  500  lamps,  the  spoil  of 
some  Christian  church,  and  one  named  after  Edrb,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  city.  The  latter  is  a  place  of  refuge 
for  criminals,  and  the  former  has  a  special  court  for  women 
to  pray  in — a  most  unusual  thing  in  mosques.  The  palace 
gardens  are  fairly  well  kept ;  one  of  them,  a  beautifully 
wooded  plot  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  contains 
some  magnificent  myrtles,  rising  to  a  height  of  40  feet, 
with  trunks  like  forest  trees,  and  there  are  fruit  and  otliur 
trees  in  great  variety.  The  palace,  calhd  Lallah  Almina, 
built  as  usual  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  li.  ie,  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  ;  the  courtyard,  ^.'hich  is  100  paces 
long  by  50  wide,  is  paved  with  highly  glazed  and  very 
effectively  coloured  tOes.  This  palace  is  said  to  have  beea 
built  by  Christian  slavjs,  among  whom  were  many  English 
captives. 

As  a  commercial  town  Fez  is  a  great  depot  for  the  trade 
of  Barbary,  where  also  are  collected  wares  brought  from  the 
east  and  south  by  caravans.  The  chief  exports  are  almonds, 
gums,  raisins,  dates,  caraway  seeds,  amise  seed,  citrons, 
capers,  olive  oil,  honey,  tallow,  hides,  tanned  leather,  ostrich 
feathers,  lead,  some  gold,  ivory,  and  gold  dust,  silken 
goods  (such  as  bright-coloured  scarfs,  turbans,  and  sashes), 
coarse  linen,  carpets,  and  saddlery.  The  "  fez,"  or  national 
head-dress  of  the  Turks,  is  largely  made.  Until  recent 
times,  the  city  had  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  for  it 
was  supposed  that  the  dye  which  imparts  the 'peculiar 
dull  crimson  hue  of  these  skull-caps  could  not  be  obtained 
elsewhere ;  Jiow,  however,  they  are  manufactured  both  in 
France  and  in  Turkey.  The  dye  is  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  a  small  'berry  which  grows  in  large  quantities  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  tanning  of  morocco  leather,  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  Some  gold  work  is  made,  the 
precious  metal  being  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa 
by  caravans  which  trade  regularly  with  Timbuctoo.  ..Those 
start  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  are  usually  about  HO 
days  on  the  journey,  of  which  only  54  are  actually  spent 
in  marching.  The  merchants  of  Fez  send  by  this  means, 
to  the  cities  in  the  interior  of  Africa  various  articles  o£ 
European  manufacture  and  foreign  produce,  linens,  muslins, 
fine  cloths,  silks,  beads,  brass  nails,  cofl'ee,  tea,  and  sugar, 
and  in  return  they  receive,  gums,  gold,  elephants'  tusks, 
ambergris,  ostrich  feathers,  and  slaves. 

It  is  .believed  that  Fez  was  built  in  the  year  79.3,  by 
a  prince  named  Edris ;  and,  having  soon  become  a  city  of 
much  importance,  it  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Mahoroetaa 
states  of  western  Africa.  The  Moors  considered  it  the  finest 
city  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  held  in  extreme  veneratioa 
also  by  all  Moslem  inhabitants  of  Africa.  Leo  Africanus 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  most  famous  resorts  of  pilgrim* 
in  the  16th  century,  as  well  as  the  principal  Arabic 
university  in  the  world.  It  is  filled  with  tombs  of  holy 
men,  which  impart  to  it  an  air  of  sacredness.  In  the-lOth 
century,  when  the  road  to  Mecca  was  unsafe,  pilgrimages 
were  performed  to  Fez,  instead  of  to  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet.  Subsequently  its  schools  of  religion,  philosophy, 
and  astronomy  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  Africa,  and 
also  throughout  southern  Europe,  and  were  attended  even 
by  Christians.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain, 
refugees  of  all  sorts  flocked  to  Fez,  partly  en  account  of  the 
asylum  it  afforded  as  a  sacred  city.  These  bringing  with, 
them  some  knowledge  of  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures,. 
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Tor  a  time  the  city  flourishcJ  ;  but  the  vicus  and  tmtllLional 
cdnscrvatisin  of  tlio  Moslem  n-ligion  prevented  pcrmaueiit 
imiirovement,  so  tLat  it  gradually  sank  to  the  unknown 
iiiid  unimportant  position  it  now  occupies. 
'  louring  the  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  but  in  winter  the 
<lim;ile  is  excellent.  Travellers  differ  mucli  as  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  Dr  Leared  computes  them  at 
from  45,000  to  .50,000,  but  without  sufRcicnt  data. 
Jicrbers,.  Arabs,  negroes,  and  Jews  are  the  princiiial  races 
<lwelling  in  the  city.  The  Jews  suffer  great  persecutions 
and  many  indignities,  but  many  of  them  contrive  to  amass 
money. 

The  best  method  of  reaching  Fez  is  from  Tangier,  the 
total  distance  being  about  IGO  miles.  Tiie  road,  though  a 
mere  bridle  path,  is  quite  practicable  for  camels  and  horses. 
There  are  numerous  towns  and  villages  at  suitable  distances, 
which  afford  convenient  halting-places  for  travellers. 

Aulhorilies. — Leo  Afiicanus,  Bartli,  Rolilfs,  Eilniondo  de  AmicLs, 
Ui  Vogel,  nnd  Dr  Leared.  (C.  B.  N.) 

FEZZAN  (the  ancient  Pluizania,  or  country  of  the  Gara- 
mantes),  a  country  of  the  Sahara  region  of  North  Africa, 
forming  a  "  kaimakamlik  "  of  the  Ottoman  vilayet  of  Tri- 
poli, e-vtends  390  miles  N.  to  S.  from  the  town  of  Bonjem, 
lat.  30°  40'  N.,  to  Bir  Omah,  on  the  route  from  Mnrzuk  to 
r.ornu,  in  lat.  24°  10'  N.  ;  and  420  miles  E.  to  W.  from 
the  Akakus  Mountains  near  -Ghat  in  long.  10°  30'  W.  to 
the  village  of  Wau-Sqnair  in  long.  1S°  20'  W.  Its  ill- 
defined  limits  run  from  Bonj'im,  within  50  miles  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  north,  south-westward  by  the  Bir- 
«1-Hassi  to  the  Akakus  range  cast  of  Ghat,  thence  east- 
ward to  the  Bir  Omah  south  of  the  village  of  Tejerri,  from 
that  to  Wau-Squair  or  Wau-Namus  at  its  south-eastern 
corner,  and  thence  northward  past  Zella  to  Bonjem,  cm- 
bracing  an  area  of  about  150,000  English  square  miles,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  extent  of  England. 

The  general  form  of  the  country  is  determined  by  the 
ranges  of  hills  called  the  Jebel-es-Soda  or  Black  Mountain, 
tind  the  Haruj-el-Aswad  or  Black  Haruj,  which  cross  it 
along  the  parallel  of  2S°  N.,  forming  tho  northern  edge 
of  a  broad  .desert  plateau  and  the  water-parting  of  the 
Mediterranean  drainage  slope,  and  shutting  oiT  the  northern 
region  from  the  depressions  in  wliich  lie  the  oases  of  Fczzan 
l)roper  in  llio  south. 

Tfee  Jebel-es-S6da  is. described  by  M.  Daveyrier  as  an 
isolated  volcanic  mass  in' the  midst  of  a  hammada  or  bare 
desert  plateau  of  white  limestone.  Its  length  E.  to  W.  .is 
nbout  170  miles.  At  a  point  near  the  pass  by  which  M. 
Duveyricr  crossed  it,  a  summit  roaches  a  height  of  2415 
feet;  where  Rohlfs  (Quer  durch  Afrika,  Leipsic,  1S74) 
passed  over  it  between  Tripoli  and  Murzuk  he  found  its 
height  to  be  29S2  feet.  The  volcanic  mass  of  the  Haruj 
continues  the  line  of  the  Soda  in  a  S.E.  direction  for  about 
150  miles,  and  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  caravan  routes 
from  Fezzan  to  Egypt.  Where  Yon  Beurmann  crossed 
tho  Haruj  on  the  route  from  Zella  to  Murzuk  he  estimates 
its  height  at  ICCO  feet  The  plateau  of  which  these 
ranges  mark  tlie  northern  edge  appears  to  bo  a  continua- 
tion of  the  great  desert  plateau  of  Tripoli  called  the  Ham- 
tnida-cl-Homra,  and  to  liave  a  general  width  of  about 
70  miles  ;  where  it  is  crossed  on  the  western  route  over 
tho  Soda  it  is  described  as  shingly  broken  table-land, 
scattered  over  with  large  sandstone  blocks;  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  tho  Ilaruj  on  tho  east  it  presents  a  series  of 
ridges  running  in  different  directions  8  to  12  feet  above 
the  intermediate  land.  The  wadis  or  periodically  filled 
rain-channels  which  drain  northward  from  these  heights 
ire  for  tho  most  part  tributaries  of  the  Wadi-Um-el-Cheil, 
which  is  called  "Wadi  Bel  where  it  opens  on  the  coast  of 
tho  greater  Syitis,  and  of  tho  Wadi  Tamet  cast  of  the 
former. 


Thcij-.aliLiii  cdgeof  tlio[ilateau  behind  the  Sods  descends 
to  tlio  Wadi  eShati  running  cast  end  wc.';t ;  then  follows  a 
latitudinal  belt  of  about  70  miles  in  average  width,  occupied 
by  the  sand  dunes  of  Edeyen'  which  run  across  th  frontier 
from  the  north  of  llio  Tuareg  plateau  in  the  west,  and  in 
the  east  by  S^rir,  the  name  applied  to  districts  wh!ch  differ 
from  the  hammada  or  true  plateaus,  in  being  less  elevated 
and  everywhere  covered  with  coarse  gwvel  or  rounded 
water-worn  stones,  in  contrast  to  the  sharply  broken  block* 
scattered  on  the  higher  tablelands.  To  this  follows  soutli- 
ward  the  narrower  belt  called  the  Hammada  of  Murzuk,  o( 
inconsiderable  elevation,  marked  out  on  the  north  side  by 
tho  Amsak  ridge  which  falls  to  the  Wadi-el-Charbi  and  its 
continuation  the  Wadi-cSherki  at  its  base,  and  which 
descends  on  tho  south  to  the  line  of  Jlofni,  or  slight  depres- 
sions in  which  lie  the  oasis  groups  of  Murzuk,  Zuila,  and 
Wau.  Along  the  northern  side  of  the  Wadi-c  Shcrki  anrl 
Wadi-el-Gharbi,  about  GO  miles  N.W.  of  Murzuk,  lie  tho 
celebrated  Trona  lakes  of  Fczzan,  whicli  wcro  first  described 
by  Dr  Vogel.  They  are  situated  in  a  desert  of  drift  sand 
in  which  the  camels  sink  up  to  their  bellies  ;  one  of  them, 
the  Bahr-el-Daud  (Dauda  =  "  worm  "),  contains  the  remark- 
able shrimp  noticed  below.  In  general  the  surface  of  Fcz- 
zan does  not  vary  greatly  in  elevation  ;  its  numerous  wadis 
do  not  lie  much  below  the  level  of  tho  Scrir;  the  height  of 
Murzuk,  for  c.vample,  is  estimated  by  BoLlfs  at  1804  feet, 
or  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  hammada  in  the  north. 
Climate. — Tho  average  temperature  of  Murzuk  was  found 
by  Kohlfs  to  be  70"  F.,  or  G°  lower  than  that  of  Ghadamcs 
on  the  borders  of  western  Tripoli.  This  difference  ho 
accounts  for  by  the  greater  winter  cold,  for  the  beat  of 
summer  is  probably  greater  here  than  in  Tripoli  ;  and  liis 
meteorological  tables  show  such  low  temperatures  as  25°  F. 
at  sunrise  on  the  20th  of  December,  or  23°  F.  on  the  30lh 
of  January,  the  thermometer  having  fallen  below  ihs  f  reezini; 
point  21  times  within  three  months.  As  in  afl  the  rest  of 
the  desert,  the  climate  is  a  very  regular  oue,  and  is  in 
general  healthy,  the  dryness  of  the  air  in  summer  making 
the  heat  moro  bearable  than  on  the  sea  coast,  wacre  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  hinders  evaporation  from  the 
skin.  Although  Fczzan  does  not  lie  within  the  zone  of 
the  tropical  rains,  and  scarcely  touches  the  hnii',  of  tho 
winter  rains  supplied  by  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  vL^itcd  at 
rare  intervals  by  showers  from  the  south.  An  alirost  per- 
petual blue  sky  overhangs  the  desert,  and  the  p  ople  of 
Fezzan  are  so  unaccustomed  to  and  so  ill-[>rcparcd  for  wet 
weathei-  that,  as  in  Tuat  and  Tidikelt.  they  pia;;  to  be 
spared  from  rain.  They  arc  not  dependent  iqior  it,  for 
water  is  found  almost  cvcrj  where  at  small  dept\s,  and 
little  trouble  is  required  to  draw  it  fiom  wells  woricd  by 
meu  or  camels  for  the  jiurposes  of  irrigation  ,  the  palm 
groves,  indeed,  require  no  artificial  watering,  smco  their 
roots  strike  deep  enough  to  roach  the  v.-ater-bcaring 
stratum. 

Products. — In  the  oases  and  cultivated  spots  of  Fczzan 
there  are  generally  five  grain  harvests  in  the  year:  in  tho 
winter  months  wheat  and  barley  arc  sown,  and  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  the  various  kinds  of  durra,  cs[)ccially 
Isoli  and  gafoli.  Ksob,  first  sown  in  March,  is  planted  and 
reaped  four  times  successively,  although  the  last  harvest 
in  December  does  not  ripen,  so  that  it  is  used  only  as 
fodder  for  cattle.  From  year's  end  to  year's  end  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  could  bo  produced,  but  only  a  few  sorts,  such 
as  melons  and  cucumbers  in  summer,  turnips  and  tubers  in 
autumn,  beans  in  winter,  tic,  are  grown.  Among  other 
cultivated  plants  are  tobacco  (small  and  bad)  and  cotton. 
The  latter  flourishes,  is  perennial  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  gives  large  pods  of  moderate  length  of  staple.     Olives, 
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^gs,  atd  almonds  are  the  chief  fruits,  besides  the  date, 
-which  ia  the  great  wealth  of  the  land.  The  number  of 
sorts  of  date-palm  found  in  the  oases  is  very  large  :  in  that 
■of  Murznk  alone  more  than  30  varieties  are  counted,  the 
most  esteemed  being  named  the  TiUis,  Tuati,  and  Auregh. 
In  all  Fczjan  the  date  is  the  staple  food,  not  only  for 
men,  but  for  camels,  horses,  and  dogs.  Even  the  stones  of 
the  fruit  are  softehed  and  given  to  the  cattle.  The  huts  of 
■  the  poorer  classes  are  entirely  made  of  date-palm  leaves, 
and  the  more  substantial  habitations  consist  chiefly  of  the 
samo  material.  The  produce  of  the  tree  is  small,  100  full- 
grown  trees  yielding  only  about  40  cwts.  of  dates,  worth 
about  303.  at  Murzuk,  and  about  four  times  that  sum  at 
Tripoli.  They  may  generally  be  preserved  about  two 
years. 

Domestic  animals  include  only  the  camel  (in  two  varieties, 
ilie  Tebu  or  Sudan  camel  and  the  Arabian,  differing  very 
iinuch  in  size,  form,  and  capabilities),  domestic  fowls,  and 
yigeons, — for  the  few  horses,  perhaps  50  inallFezzan,  and 
-the  miserable  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  imported,  scarcely 
deaerve  mention.  There  are  no  large  carnivora  in  Fezzan  ; 
«ven  the  hyena  and  jackal  are  absent.  In  the  uninhabited 
oases  gazelles  and  antelopes  are  occasionally  found,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  abundant.  Among  birds  are  sparrows, 
.swallows,  ravens,  falcons,  and  vultures  ;  in  summer  wild 
pigeons  and  ducks  are  numerous,  but  in  winter  they  seek  a 
wanner  climate.  There  are  no  remarkable  insects  or 
snakes,  A  species  of  Artemia  or  brine  shrimp,  about  a 
■quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  colour  resembling  the 
bright  hue  of  the  gold  fish,  is  fished  for  with  cotton  nets  in 
the  Bahrel-Daud  before  noticed,  and,  mixed  with  dates  and 
ineaded  into  a  paste,  which  has  the  taste  and  smell  of  salt 
herring,  is  considered  a  luxury  by  the  people  of  Fezzan. 

People. — The  inhabitants  of  Fezzan  are  undoubtedly  a 
^anised  people,  derived   from  the   surrounding   Teda  and 
Bornu  on  the  south,  Tuareg  of  the  plateaus  on  the  west, 
Uerbers  and  Arabs  from  the  north.     In  eolour  the  people 
-vary  from  black  to  pure  white,  but  the  prevailing  hue  of 
skin  is  a  Malay-like  yellow,  the  features  and  woolly  Lair 
teing  negro.     The  chief  languages  in  use  in  Fezzan  are, 
first,  the  Kaniiri  or  Bornu  language,  which  is  spoken  by 
little  children  before  they  learn  Arabic,  and,  secondly,  Arabic 
itself.     Many  understand  Targish,  the  Teda,  and   Haussa 
languages.    If  among  such  a  mixed  people  there  can  he  said 
to  be  any  national  language,  it  is  that  of  Bornu,  which  is 
most  widely  understood  and  spoken.    The  people  of  Sokna, 
north  of  the  Jebeles-S&da,  have  a  peculiar  Berber  dialect 
■which   Rohlfs   found    to   be   very   closely   allied   to  that 
of  Ghadames.     The  natives  of  Fezzan  are  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory.    As  soon  as  one  has  passed  the  frontier  of  their 
country  there  is  no  more  need  to  fear  robbers  ;  and  this  is 
the  more   remarkable  since  Tebus,  who  bear  a  thievish 
■character  in  their  own  country,  are  very  nunfcrous.     The 
men  wear  a  haik  or  barakan  like  those  of  Tripoli,  and  a 
fez  ;  short  hose,  and  a  large  loose  shirt  called  mansaria, 
>*'ith  red  or  yellow  slippers,  complete  their  toilet.     Yet  one 
often  sees  the  large  blue  or  white  tobe  of  Sudan  and  Bornu, 
and   the  lithnm    or   shawl  muffler  of   the  Tuarng,   wound 
round  the  mouth  to  keep  out  the  blown  sand  of  the  desert. 
The  women,  who  so  long  as  they  are  young  have  very 
{•lump  forms,  and  who  are  generally  small,  are  more  simply 
pressed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  barakan,  wound  round  their  bodies  ; 
they  seldom  wear  shoes,  but  geneifelly  have  sandals  made 
of  palm  leaf.     Like  the  Arab  women  they  load  arms  and 
legs  with  heavy  metal  rings,  which  are  of  silver  among  the 
more  wealthy;  a  single  one  of  these  rings  sometimes  weighs 
a  French  pound.     The  hair,  thickly  greased  with  butter, 
soon  catching  the  dust,  which  forms  a  crust  over  it,  is  done 
up  in  numberless  little  plaits  round  the  head,  in  the  same 
■  fashion    as  in    Bornu  aud    Haussa.     Little  children    r'.in 


about  naked  until  they  attain  the  age  of  puberty,  which 
conjes  very  early,  for  mothers  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
are  not  uncommon.  Morality  is  at  a  verj'  low  stage,  and 
the  Fezzanians  live  a  careless  and  happy  life  :  every  even- 
ing the  sounds  of  music  and  dancing  are  heard. 

The  greater  number  live  in  huts  of  palm  leaves,  which 
are  set  up  in  the  simplest  manner  ;  sometimes  there  is  a 
small  outer  hut,  which  is  plastered  outside  with  mud,  and 
serves  a3  a  winter  dwelling  ;  the  two  are  then  surrounded 
by  a  little  palm  fence.  Towns,  like  the  capital  Murzuk, 
are  either  built  of  ctone  or  of  lumps  of  earth,  as  these  may 
be  convenient  to  the  site,  but  beyond  the  town  wall  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  palm  huts. 

The  houses  are  generally  one-floored,  and  have  one  or 
two  rooms  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  little  courtyard  ;  all  are 
windowless,  aud  have  only  a  low  doorway.  Dates,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  form  the  staple  food,  and  camels'  fiesh 
is  only  eaten  in  the  towns.  In  Murzuk,  on  an  average, 
three  camels  are  slaughtered  every  day,  with  one  sheep  and 
one  goat,  which  serve  for  the  whole  population  without 
and  within  the  walls  of  about  8000. 

With  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Fezzan 
the  estimates  of  various  travellers,  in  the  absence  of  any, 
trustworthy  data,  are  widely  different.  Hornemann  gives 
70,000  to  75,000,  Richardson  only  26,000,  Vogel  54,000. 
Rohlfs,  who  visited  Fezzan  at  a  prosperous  period  in  1865, 
believes  the  number  200,000  to  bo  a  moderate  estimate  ; 
but  Nachtigal,  in  1870,  thinks  the  whole  population  cannot 
exceed  40,000.  ^      ( 

Government. — Fezzan  is  governed  by  a  kaimakam  or  lieu 
tenant-governor,  under  the  governor  of  the  vilayet,  province, 
or  regency  of  Tripoli.  At  the  time  of  Rohlfs's  visit,  the 
twelve  mudirates  or  districts  into  which  it  had  formerly  been 
divided  had  been  reduced  to  sSven,  but  the  Government 
was  on  the  point  of  restoring  the  twelve  districts,  and  of 
marking  out  their  limits  more  distinctly.  These  districts 
are  those  of  Bonjem,  Sokna,  Shati,  Temenhint,  Sebha, 
Wadi  Sherki,  Wadi  Gharbi,  Hofra,  Sherguia,  Zella,  Rhodua, 
and  Gatron.  All  the  mudirs  are  appointed  by  the  kaimakam 
of  Fezzan,  and  deposed  by  him,  it  be  should  see  fit,  witli- 
out  reference  to  the  mushir  OL  Tripoli.  The  government  is 
like  that  of  the  other  Turkish  provinces,  practically  abso- 
lute— for  the  will  of  the  kaimakam  or  the  mudir  is  law — 
although  in  form  constitutional,  since  a  mijelis  or  council, 
in  most  cases  only  imaginary,  is  supposed  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  legislature. 

Although  the  inhabited  parts  of  Fezzan  are  naturally 
rich  and  fertile,  the  Turkish  Government  shows  little 
skill  in  taking  advantage  of  its  resources.  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  the  direct  revenue  of  the 
country  amounts  to  about  800,000  piastres,  or  about 
£1'2,QQ0.  Besides  this,  however,  the  Government  receives 
a  large  sum  from  the  sale  of  date?.  Round  Murzuk  alone 
the  number  of  palm  trees  belonging  to  the  Government 
is  reckoned  by  Rohlfs  at  a  million.  The  direct  receipts 
serve  to  salary  the  officials,  including  the  kaimakam  and 
the  troops,  who,  however,  are  not  ver)  regularly  paid. 
Except  it  may  be  a  present  of  slaves  or  other  arliclea 
sent  by  the  kaimakam,  not  a  farthing  passes  to  Tripoli  or 
Constantijople.  On  the  contrary,  all  clothing,  arms,  even 
provision^  such  as  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee  for  the  soldiers, 
come  from  Tripoli  or  Stamboul.  At  the  time  of  M. 
DuVeyrier's  visit  the  garrison  of  Murzuk  consisted  of  250 
men  of  the  regular  Ottoman  army  (redif),  nearly  all 
natives  of  Fezzan  or  negroes.  At  a  later  date  Rohlfs 
found  a  garrison  of  500  men. 

Trade. — The  commerce  of  Fezzan  is  unimportant,  and  haa 
never  been  great.  The  country  serves  as  a  depot  or  middle 
station  between  Bornu  and  its  surrounding  negro  states  ra 
the  south  and  Tripoli  and  Egypt  in  the  north,  the  caravan 
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routes  between  ihese  countries  passing  tlirough  it  and 
centring  at  Murziik.  In  later,  times  the  slave  trade  seems 
rather  tu  have  increased  than  diminished  :  the  slaves  are 
partly  sent  on  to  be  sold  in  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  partly  by 
Aujila  towards  Egypt.  The  whole  number  that  pass 
northward  by  the  main  caravan  route  from  Kuka  in 
Bornu  is  estimated  at  10,000  annually. 

Towns. — Murzuk,  the  present  capital,  lies  in  the  western 
corner  of  the  Hafra  depression,  in  lat.  25°  55'  N.  and 
long.  \i°  10  E.  It  was  founded  about  1310.  One  of  the 
earliest  buddings  was  the  kasbah  in  the  west  c'  tlie  town. 
The  Turks  have  restored  it  as  well  as  the  wall  of  the  town, 
which  forms  almost  a  pei.eot  square.  The  town  is  cut  in 
two  by  a  «ide  street,  the  dendal,  with  shops  on  each  side, 
which  open  at  each  end  to  the  chief  gates.  The  popula- 
tion within  its  walls  is  estimated  by  Rohlts  at  3000, 
excluding  the  garrison  of  530  men;  with  its  extra-mural 
huts  it  may  have  8000  inhabitants.  In  Us  main  streets 
a  busy  market  is  held  in  which  provisions,  meat,  bread, 
and  vegetables  are  bought;  but  it  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  other  markets  of  the  Sahara, 
such  as  that  of  Abuam  in  Tafilet.  There  are  two  Turkish 
coffeehouses  which  are  busdy  frequented.  Sokua,  about 
midway  between  Tripoli  and  Murzuk,  situated  on  a  great 
gravel  plain  north  of  the  Soda  range,  seems  to  stand  next 
to  Murzuk  in  point  of  importance.  Its  population  was 
estimated  by  Vogel  at  2500.  The  other  noteworthy 
centres  of  population  are — Zuila  and  Temissa,  on  the  route 
towards  Egypt,  E.N  E  of  Murzuk;  Germa,  or  Djerma,  a 
walled  place  in  the  Wadi  Sherki,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Murzuk, 
near  which  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Oarama,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  nation  of  the  Garamantes  ;  Gatron  (1000 
inhib'.tants)  and  Tejerri  _on  the  southern  route  towards 
Bornu,  the  latter  being  the  frontier  castle  round  which  a 
village  of  low  mud  huts  has  grown  up  ;  Sebha  in  its  oasis 
90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Murzuk  ;  Fughia  on  the  plateau  S.W. 
of  the  Haruj-el-Aswad ,  and  Zella  at  the  northern  base  of 
that  range. 

History. — The  group  of  oases  in  the  south  of  the  present 
country  of  Fezzaa  represents  tlie  ancient  Phazania,  which 
has  had  for  its  capitals  at  succes;lvo  periods  Germa  or 
Djerma  under  the  Garamantes,  Garama  under  the  Romans, 
Traghen  under  the  Nesur,  Zuila  under  the  conquering 
Arabs,  and  Murzuk  under  the  dynasty  of  Uled  Mohammed, 
under  Abd-el-JeUl,  and  under  (he  Turks.  The  capital  of 
the  Garamantes  is  found  under  the  name  of  Djerma-el- 
Kedima,  south  of  the  modern  Djerma  (N.W.  of  Murzuk), 
in  a  sort  of  bay  formed  by  the  hill  edge  of  Ams.'ik.  The 
capital  under  the  Nesur  is  represented  still  by  the  ruins 
of  the  ancieut  castle  of  Trighen  (40  miles  E.  of  Murzuk). 
Of  the  Oarama  of  the  Romans  there  remains  now  only  one 
well  preserved  monument,  which  is  depicted  in  M.  Duveyrier's 
work  (Les  Touarccjs  du  Nord,  Paris,  ISGl)  situated  amid 
ruins  to  the  south  of  modern  Djerma.  Zuila,  the  Arab 
capital,  remains  as  the  chief  place  of  the  depression  called 
the  Sherguia,  east  of  the  Murzuk,  through  which  the 
most  direct  Egyptian  route  leads.  Tradition  and  his- 
tory are  in  accord  in  representing  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  oases  to  have  been  the  Berftuna,  a  name 
under  which  the  Arabi  group  the  negroes  of  Bornu  as  well 
as  the  Tebu.  The  oldest  dynasty  of  the  Berauna  was  that 
of  the  NesQr,  originally  from  the  Sudan.  Its  kings  reigned 
at  TrS,glien,  and  were  long  in  pow  .r  before  they  were 
conquered  and  dethroned  by  an  Arab  tribe,  that  of 
Khorman,  who  reduced  the  people  of  Fezzan  to  a  state  of 
slavery.  During  this  periodof  bondage,  a  sherif  of  Morocco, 
Sid-el-Monteser-uld-Molianmied  by  name,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  passnd  through  Fezzan.  Yielding  to  the 
supplications  of  the  people,  on  his  return  from  the  sacred 
:ity,   he    gathered    a   force   of   devotees    and   set  out    to 


liberate  the  Fezzanians.     He  defeated  and   expelled  the 

Khornian  Arabs,  and,   bcmg  elected  sultan,  founded  the 

dynasty  of  Uled  Mohammed.     This  dynasty,  which  reigned 

for  about  550  years,  advanced  the  interests  of  the  country, 

and  gradually  extended  its  borders  as  far  as  Sokna  in  the 

I  north.     The  last  of  these  sultans  was  killed  in  the  vicinity 

!  of  Tr.ighen  in  1811  by  El-Mukkeni,  one  of  the  lieutenants 

.  of  Yousef-Pasha,   the  last  sovereign   of  the   independent 

I  Karam.anli  dynasty  of   Tripoli.     El-Mukkeni   now   made 

I  himself  sultan   of  Fezzan,  and  became   notorious  by  h's 

slaving  expeditions  into  Nigritia,   in  which  he  advanced 

as  far  as  Uorgu,  the  Bahr-clghazal,  and  Bagirmi.     In  1831, 

after  the  lieutenant  of  the  Karamanli  had  reigned  for  20 

years,  Abd-el-Jelil,  tlie  celebrated  chief  of  the  Uled-Sliman 

Arabs,  usurped  the  sovereign  authority,  and  held  it  for  ten 

years,  during  which  time  he  maintained  a  contest  which 

kept  all  Fezzan  in  a  ferment.    In   1841,  Tripoli   having 

meanwhile  been  erected  into  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 

empire,  Bakir  Bey  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  column  of 

troops  to  subjugate  Fezzan.     A  battle  took  place  at  El- 

Bagla,  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  which  Abd-el-Jelil  was  slain, 

and  soon  after  this  Fezzan  was  made  a  kaimakamlik  of 

the  Ottoman  empire. 

From  1811  onward  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  facts 
above  enumerated.  Previous  to  1811,  the  documents 
preserved  by  the  marabouts  of  Traghen  show  that  the 
dynasty  of  Uled-Mohammed  occupied  the  throue  of  Fez- 
zan for  many  centuries ;  but  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
12G1,  is  perhaps  questionable.  M.  Duveyrier  adducea 
a  number  of  proofs  to  show  that  the  Berauna  above  men- 
tioned were  identical  with  the  Garamantes,  so  that  it 
becomes  almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that  at  a  very  ancient 
date  a  negro  civilization  prevailed  over  the  northern  Sahara ;. 
and  that  this  was  very  far  advanced  for  its  time  is  showa 
by  the  remains  of  remarkable  hydraulic  works,  by  tombs  of 
distinct  character,  and  by  rock  sculptures  which  record  the 
chief  facts  of  their  history. 

Tlie  most  notable  of  the  European  travellers  who  have  visited 
Fezzan,  and  to  whose  works  the  student  is  referred  formore  detailed 
information  re<;arding  it,  are,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  date, 
as  follows; — Hornemann,  1798;  Lyon,  181!);  Denham,  Clapjierton, 
and  Oudney,  1822;  Richardson,  1845;  Barth,  1S50-55;  Vojel,  1854; 
Duveyrier,  1859-1861;  Vod  Bemmann.  18C2;  Rohlfs.  18C5;  Nach- 
tigal,  1870.  (K.  J.) 

FIACRE,  St,  an  anchorite  of  Trish  descent,  who  was 
nobly  born,  but  renounced  his  worldly  advantages,  and 
sailed  to  France  to  find  a  solitude  where  he  might  devote 
himself  to  fasting,  prayer,  and  the  practices  of  charity.  On 
reaching  Meaux  he  addressed  himself  to  St  Faro,  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  assigned  him  a  dwelling  iathe  forest  of 
lireuil,  in  the  province  of  Brie.  Here  Fiacre  constructed  a 
cell,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it  an  asylum  for  the 
reception  <if  the  strangers  and  pilgrims  whom  the  fame  of 
his  austere  life  and  charitable  deeds  soon  attracted  in  large 
numbers.  He  died  about  G70,  and  his  day  is  the  30th  of 
August.  lie  was  buried  in  the  oratory  constructed  by 
himself ;  and  on  account  of  the  miracles  reported  to  be 
performed  at  his  shrine,  it  was  soon  resorted  to  by  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  France.  The  name  fiacre  was  first  given 
to  French  hackney-coaches  because  they  were  used  to 
convey  pilgrims  from  Paris  to  the  shrine  of  this  saint,  and 
started  from  an  inn  which  was  known  by  the  sign  of  St 
Fiacre.  A  part  of  the  remains  of  the  saint  were  in  1568 
transferred  to  the  cathedral  of  Meaux,  and  in  1627  and 
1C95  the  grand-dukes  of  Florence  obtained  other  portions 
of  them,  but  some,  it  is  said,  were  still  left  in  their  old  place 
of  sepulture.  St  Fiacre  is  patron  of  the  province  of  Brie, 
and  patron  saint  of  gardeners. 

FIARS  PRICES,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  the  average 
prices  of  each  of  the  different  sorts  of  grain  grown  in  each 
county,   as  lixed    annually   by   the    sheriff,   Ui>ually    after 
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the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  and  tbey  serve  as  a  rule  for  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  the  grain  due  to  feudal  superiors, 
to  the  clergy  or  to  lay  proprietors  of  teinds,  to  landlords 
as  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  rents  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  price  of  grain  has  not  been  fixed  by  the 
parties.  It  is  not  known  when  or  how  the  practice  of 
"  striking  the  fiars,"  as  it  is  called,  originated.  It  probably 
was  first  used  to  determine  the  value  of  the  grain  rents  and 
duties  payable  to  the  crown.  In  coniirmation  of  this  view 
it  seems  that  at  first  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  was  merely  to 
make  a  return  to  the  Court  of  Excheqtier  of  the  prices  of 
grain  within  their  counties,  the  court  itself  striking  the 
fiars;  and  from  an  old  case  it  appears  that  the  fiars  were 
struck  above  the  true  prices,  being  regarded  rather  as 
punishments  to  force  the  king's  tenants  to  pay  their  rents 
than  as  the  proper  equivalent  of  the  grain  they  had  to 
pay.  Co-existent,  liowever,  with  those  iiars,  which 
were  termed  sheriffs'  fiars,  there  was  at  an  early  period 
another  class  called  commiasaries'  fiars,  by  which  the 
values  of  teinds  were  regulated.  They  have  been  traced 
back  to  the  Reformation,  and  were  under  the  management 
of  the  commissary  or  cooaistorial  courts,  which  then  took 
the  place  of  the  bishops  and  their  officials.  They  have  now 
been  long  out  of  use,  but  they  w-ere  perhaps  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  sheriffs'  fiars,  and  the  model  upon  which 
these  were  instituted.  In  1723  the  Court  of  Session  passed 
an  Act  of  Sederunt  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  pro- 
cedure in  fiars  courts.  Down  to  that  date  the  practice 
of  striking  the  fiars  was  by  no  means  universal  over 
Scotland;  and  even  in  those  counties  into  which  it  had 
been  introduced,  there  was,  as  the  preamble  of  the  Act 
puts  it,  "a  general  complaint  that  the  said  fiars  are 
struck  and  given  out  by  the  sheriffs  without  due  care 
and  inquiry  into  the  current  and  just  prices."  The  Act  in 
consequence  provided  that  all  sheriffs  should  summoh 
annually,  between  the  4th  and  the  20th  of  February,  a 
competent  number  of  persons,  living  in  the  shire,  of  experi- 
ence in  the  prices  of  grain  within  its  bounds,  and  that  from 
these  they  should  choose  a  jury  of  fifteen,  of  whom  at  least 
eight  were  to  be  herit jrs ;  that  witnesses  and  other  evidence 
as  to  the  price  of  gram  grown  in  the  county,  especially  since 
the  Ist  of  Novembjr  preceding  until  the  day  of  inquiry, 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  jury,  who  might  also  pro- 
ceed on  "their  own  proper  knowledge";  that  the  verdict 
was  to  be  returnsd  and  the  sentence  of  the  sheriff  pro- 
nounced by  the  1st  March  ;  and  further,  where  custom  or 
expediency  recomlAended  it,  the  sheriff  was  empowered  to  fix 
fiars  of  different  VfVies  according  to  the  different  qualities  of 
tLe  grain.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  Act  has  remedied  all 
the  evils  of  which  it  complained.  The  propriety  of  some  of 
its  provisions  has  been  questioned,  and  the  competency  of 
the  court  to  pass  it  has  been  doubted,  even  by  the  court  itself. 
Its  authority  has  been  entirely  disregarded  in  one  county — 
Haddingtonshire — where  the  fiars  are  struck  by  the  sheriff 
alone,  without  a  jury;  and  when  this  practice  was  called  in 
question  the  court  declined  to  interfere,  observing  that  the 
fiars  were  better  struck  in  Haddingtonshire  than  anywhere 
else.  The  other  sheriffs  have  in  the  main  followed  the  Act, 
but  with  much  variety  of  detail,  and  in  many  instances  on 
principles  the  least  calculated  to  reach  the  true  average 
prices.  Thus  in  some  counties  the  averages  aro  taken  on 
the  number  of  transactions,  without  regard  to  the  quanti- 
ties sold.  In  one  case,  in  1 838,  the  evidence  was  so  care- 
lessly collected  that  the  second  or  inferior  barley  fiars  were 
2s.  4d.  higher  than  the  first.  Formerly  the  price  was 
struck  by  the  boll,  commonly  the  Linlithgowshire  boll ;  now 
the  imperial  quarter  is  always  used. 

Tho  origin  of  the  word  fiars  is  nncertain.  Jamicaon,  in  his 
Dietiofuery,  says  that  it  comes  from  tire  IcclaDdic  fc,  wealth; 
I'eterson  derives  it  froca  an  eU   French  word  feur,  aa  average  ; 


othei-s  connect  it  with  the  lAlxn  famm.  On  the  general  eubject  of 
fiars  prices  see  Paterson's  Historical  Account  of  the  Fian  tn. 
Scotland,  Edin.,'  1852;  Connell,  On  Tithes,  vol.  i.  431;  Hunter's 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  4th  ed.,  ii.  290. 

FIBRES,  Textile,  in  their  widest  acceptation  includo 
all  substances  capable  of  being  spun,  woven,  or  felted ;  but 
there  are  many  materials  and  preparations  which,  though 
they  can  be  and  actually  ara  woven,  yet  do  not  come  within 
the  range  of  fibres  as  technically  understood.  Thus 
metallic  wires,  although  both  spun  into  ropes  and  woven 
into  wire-cloth  for  numerous  purposes,  are  not  generally 
reckoned  among  textile  fibres,  nor  is  horse-hair  ao  re- 
garded ;  it  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  frame  a  general 
definition  that  would  not  Include  such  substances.  Ex- 
cluding these,  and  also  leaving  out  of  account  fibres  used 
solely  as  paper-making  materials,  there  yet  remain  an  enor- 
mous variety  of  materials  more  or  less  used  and  recognized 
as  textile  fibres.  It  is  true  that  those  of  any- considerable 
importance  are  comparatively  few  ;  but  frequent  additions 
are  being  made  to  the  list  of  fibres  of  general  utility ;  and 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  preparation,  as  well  as 
increased  facilities  of  transport,  tend  to  bring  into  general 
use  numerous  kinds  which  formerly  may  have  had  only 
local  and  limited  applications.  All  textile  fibres  of  recog- 
nized commercial  importance  wUl  be  found  noticed  in  detail 
under  their  special  headings  ;  and  it  is  only  proposed  here 
to  classify  commercial  fibres  generally,  and  to  note  some 
points  of  interest  common  to  all. 

Fibres  of  animal  origin  are  few,  but  of  the  highest  value, 
while  vegetable  fibres  are'of  endless  variety,  and  of  the  most^ 
diverse  character  as  to  qualities  and  general  utility. 
Animal  fibres  may  be  comprehended  under  two  heads,  silk 
and  wool,  using  the  terms  in  an  extended  sense.  Silk  of 
commerce  is  obtained  from  several  cpecies  of  moth  or  silk- 
worm ;  and  as  wool  there  may  be  enumerated  that  pro- 
duced by  the  numerous  varieties  of  sheep,  the  mohair  and 
cashmere  wool  obtained  from  varieties  of  goat,  camels'  hair 
or  wool,  alpaca,  and  vicugna  wool  (see  Alpaca,  Woollejj 
Manufactures,  &c.).  Several  other  animal  fibres  or  hairs, 
and  notably  rabbit  fur,  are  employed  for  felting,  and  the 
long  fine  hair  of  various  animals  has  been  occasionally 
woven  into  useful  fabrics,  without  becoming  recognized  com- 
mercial staples.  Animal  fibres  are  closely  related  to  each 
other  in  chemical  composition,  sharing  their  leading  charac- 
teristics in  common  with  all  epidermic  products,  hair,  horn, 
nails,  feathers,  &o.  They  belong  to  the  nitrogenous  or 
albuminoid  group  of  substances,  and  are  in  composition  in- 
timately related  to  albumen,  gelatin,  and  fibrin.  They  are 
insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  solutions  of  caustic 
alkalies  cause  them  to  swell  up,  and  if  boiled  in  these  they 
dissolve  with  decompoi^ition  and  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 
Into  the  composition  of  wool  sulphur  enters,  whereas  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  silk,  which  embrace  albumen^ 
gelatin,  and  a  peculiar  compound  called  fibroin,  are  free 
from  that  element.  As  is  well  known,  these  animal  fibres 
yield  a  peculiar  odour,  like  burning  horn  or  feathers,  o,jt 
being  ignited,  and  they  carbonize  with  some  difficulty  pnl}!^ 
on  the  continued  application  of  heat. 

Chemically,  vegetable  fibres  show  a  similar  intimate  rej 
lation  to  each  other,  tlie  basis  of  all  being  cellulose,  a  cona^ 
pound  allied  in  ultimate  composition  to  the  carbohydrates, 
starch  and  sugar,  but  possessing  very  marked  and  distinct 
ive  characters.  In  particular,  cellulose  exhibits  a  remark- 
able indifference  or  resistance  to  the  action  of  chemical  re- 
agents which  affect  allied  substances  and  the  bodies  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  growing  plants.  It  is  to  this 
power  of  resisting  change  that  its  value  for  textile  purposes 
is  due,  and  on  the  same  peculiarity  is  also  based  the 
ordinary  method  of  separating  fibres  from  .">ther  vegetable 
principles  with  which  they  are  iu  general  associated.     Al* 
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FIBRES 


though  cellulose  is,  nowever,  practically  unafiVctea  by  the 
ordinary  solvents,  v.-ater,  alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  an.l  weak 
solutions  of  acids  and  alkalies  even  at  hich  temperatures, 
yet  under  certain  circumstances   its  physical  qualities  of 


strength  and  elasticity  may  be  very  seriously  damaged  with-' 
out  any  appearance  of  chemical  change.     Strong  solutions 
of  acids  and  alkalies,  especially  if  aided  with  heat,  act  upon 
cellulose  by  first  swelling  up  the  fibres ;  this  is  followed 


Name  of  Fibi-e 


I.  Seed  Hairs— 
Cotton 


Si!k  Cotton.. 


(Cciba) . 


Vegetable  Silk.! 


II.  Bast  Firres  of  DicoTTtBoosocrs 

PLAJiTS-t 

FUx 

Hemp „ .'...",*.'. 

Sunn  Hemp ..^'.". 

Jubbulpoie  Itemp "".. 

Gambo  or  Ambarce.....;   . 

Sida  Fibre.... .....',.,'.'.'. 

Ycrcmn  or  Ak 

Jctee „ 


Gossypiwn  barbadcnse 

G.conglomeraluni 

O.  ficrOaeeum _ 

G.  acuminatum 

G.  artorfum^ 

Eriodendron  an/ractuosum 

Bombax  Ceiba 

B.  h'ptipUyllam 

Ertodcndroa  Sjwnama 

L.  caj-ibiTum 

Ochroma  layopus „„. 

Chot'Uia  sp€Ciosa 

Deanmontia  grandiflora „... 

Slrophanthus 

Calotropia  gigantea..^ 

C.  JIamiUonii  » „ 

AscUpia^  curassavica 

A-  viflubihs  .„ 

A   syrinca 

Maitticiiia  (Sp.  ?) 


I 


Remarka 


U  S.  Amei-ica.- 

West  Indies 

Indiu , 

South  America. 

Iridia., , 

Sumla , 

West  Indies 

Bruzi] 


West  Indies 


Nettle  Fibre \[', 

HempNGitleJZZZ'ZZV......' 


NilKhcrry  Nettle  ..... 
Alleghaiiian  Nettle,, 

China  Grass 

Rhea  ^r  Ramie 

Paya. Z.. ..'......". 

Jate 

Rai  bhcnda 

DhenroB  or  Ochro.... 
Porush*. „... 

r.an-ochra 

iMahwal  „ 

r.QQ-riij  ,.,.„ 

Narwali «..„„... 

Sebeslena 

Lime  Tree  Bast. 

Tapa         „ 
Biiubab     ;_ 

Stevcalia  „        

Wawla      ^        ^..,.„ 

Warang    , 

Cuba        , , 

Rameta    

Chitronq  „        

Ij^icc  bark 

Pine  Wool 


■■■{ 


III.     FlDROCS  r.UXDI.ES    OF    MONO- 
COTVLtD0:.'003  PLANTS — 

Phoi-mium,  or  New  Zealand  Flax. 

.Ilanila  Hemp „ 

Ptantain  Fibre " 

Bywstnng  Hemp ..'.' 

Sisal  or  Grass  Hemp , 

A(^ave  Fibre \ 

Silk  Grass ^ '' 

Pina  Fibre „ ,,... 

Vegetable  Horsehair 

Vacoua  or  Screw  Pine 

P^ioaraa  Screw  Pine ] 


Crin  Vegetal %.. 

Tucum _.. 

l^bisirc  .„ , 

Cabbage  Palm ., 

Talipat , 

Kiiul 

Piassava 

Gomnti „.., 

Ritan 

Coir , 


Linum  usUatisiiinnm „ 

Cannabis  saliva 

Crotalariajuncea „.*... 

C.  tenui/alia 

Iftbiscus  cannabinus 

Sida  rdusa,  and  other  specit-a... 

Calotropis  gigantea 

Afaisdenia  tenacissima 

Apocynum  venetum „„.. 

A.  sibiricum^ „.„ 

Urtica  dioica ,,.„....„.«.„.„. 

[/.  urens „ „.„.-.- 

U.  cnnnabina 

(T.  argentea _. 

U.  Japonica _ 

U.  hcterophylla 

LaporUa  pustulata. „.... 

Bohmena  ntrea «.„._ 

£.  tenacissima „.... 

B:  sanguinea -....„...._. 

B.  puya „ 

Corchorus  capsularis^ , 

C.  oUtorius _ , 

Abtlmoschus  tetraphyllos  

A.  esculent tts „.„.„.. 

Theapesia  lampas 

T.  popufnea  „ 

L'rena  sinuala 

Bauhinia  vahtii 

B  raccmosa „ 

Cordia  lati/olia  _ 

C.  angufti/otia  _ „ 

TSlia  europrea 

Broussonetia  papyii/era 

Adansonia  digitala 

Sterculia  viftosa'. 

Holoplelea  integt^folia 

Kydia  cahjcina 

Hibiscus  elatus 

Lasiosyphon  speciotus , 

Sponia  IVig/itii , 

Lfiget'a  lintfarta 

Pinus  sylvcstris , 


Pkormium  tenax 

Jfusa  icxlilis !!!!.!!"'"* 

Afusa  paradisiaca,  and  other  Bpircics!. 

Sanseciera  teylaniea 

Agave  sisaliana !'..!!!!.'!,' 

Agave  americana,  and  Other  5T)ccius .  . 

Bromelia  karatas _ 

BromcUn  Ptnauin «...!..,'.'.""."!' 

TiUandsia  uxncotdes !!..!!..! 

Pandanus  odur<ttiAsimU9..„ 

Car/udovica'palmata [[[[[[ 

Itaphia  rujfia'. !!!!!!!' 

Cluim(rrops  excclsa ]..'„'."!' 

Chama:rops  humilis,,^ !."!!!!!!!! 

Astrocatyum  vu'gare „ 

MaiirHiaJlcxuosa ".'". 

Conjphaauxlralrs „.."!.*!..'." 

Borassus  fiahcUiformis "!!!!]!."! 

Cari/ata  urcnt '. 

A  tlatca  /un  iftra _ " 

Arenga  taccharifern ....!"!! 

Calamus  rotang,  and  other  spcciia.... 
Cocas  nuci/cra J' 


by   tlieir  complete  solution,  and  ultimutely  a  chan'-e  of 

chemical  constitution  takes  place,  the  cellulose  being  trans- 

.formed   into  glucose  or  grape  sugar.     Oxydizinf;°af'ents 


India.... 

Senegal 

India  ....„ 

West  Indies 

North  Amciira.. 


See  CuTToy,  vol.  vi 


Used  only  fur  sluffing 


:L"sf<!  only  cca^lnnally  for  stuffln.^ 


/:Lsfi!  only 


North  Euiopc.  .tc. 
India.r. „ 


India  and  Australia... 

India 


II 

)  I 


■Seo  Fl*x. 
See  Hejii'. 


South  Russia.  Siberia,  and  ) 

Central  Asia / 

Europe 

Siberia \ 

South  Sea  Islands ."...} 

Japan J 

India  and  China. 

U.  S.  America 

Eastern  Asia 


•Tuva 

Nepal 

Bengal 

India.. 


e;;i 


South  America 

.-(  Hcngal _... 

'  ludia.. 


Eurepe 

Soutli  Sea  Islands.. 

West  Africa 

India.. 

West  Indies 


Dcccan 

India.- 

West  Indies.. 
Germany 


New  7,ealand 

East  Indian  Arcbii»elago .. 

Tnipical  reaions , 

Intiia,  Ceylon,  &c 

Central  America... „.„ 

West  Inilics.  itc 

South  America „ 

Philippine  Islands 

Ccntial  America.  Ar 

Maiiiiiius 

.]  Central  America 

Madjijroscar , 

China , 

Algeria ' 

BrazU „ „ 

AnstraUa  ■ -.-"IL!!!.!! 

India.!.. ...„ „....!. 

Ceylon „ 

Brazil , „ '""[ 

jRva,  &C. I" 

Ejst  Indian  Islands 

CcyloD,  ic « 


Used  for  cordage  as  s  substitute  for  hemp, 
■•j  Roscmblinp  and  used  like  jute. 

■-|  .^  viiiuable  fibre.  tJiffleull  of  extraction. 
•  j  Similar  to  the  above. 

Prepared  like  flax,  ond  much  used  locallj 
Occasionally  ttlcd  for  textiles  and  paper. " 
Used  only  In  their  native  countries. 
Cultivation  restilttcd  on  account  of  ihe  Mlnft. 

Closely  a'Hea  ribrei    See  Ruk:*.  * 

SceJcTE. 

Used  in  India  like  Jute,  Khlch  they  rescmti'a 

Userl  like  sunn  hemp. 

Used  lor  coifee  bags  in  Brillsh  Guiana 

Makes  exceedingly  tough,  useful  rope.« 

Used  for  coarse  cloth,  twine,  and  nerj.  - 

Extensively  used  for  mats,"&c 

Beaten  into  natac  cloth. 

CorditKe  and  p'';>i>r  ra-'fing. 

Cordage. 

Not  strong. 

Like  lime  bast. 

ForcigareltG  wrippors. 

A  veiy  strong  and  almost  cptourless  baet 

Like  the  above 

Oi-namontal  piirposes- 

Sur^'ical  waddinc. 


See  PHnnnnuj: 

Ship  coiclago.  *c 

Conlago. 

A  strung  fibre. 

Cordage,  brash-roukliig,  &< 

Cordage. 

W'oven  into  extremelv  fine  textures 

Upholstery  rurposcs.  iiko  hoi-st-h;iir. 

Leaf  strips  used  for  mattmc.  &r 

I'anama  hats  from  leaf  strips. 

Used  (or  fine  mats,  Jtc 

Sub?.tltute  for  horse  h&Ir  In  stufRnji.' 

Fine  twine  for  hammock|. 

Cordage. 

Used  for  hat  making. 

Mailing,  baskets,  ic,  from  leaf  sfrlpa."^- 

From  base  of  leaf  stulka,  for  brushes,  cordage.  JU. 

Native  ship  ropes.  

Strips  for  chair  scats;  dbres  foral'ifRne  ' 
See  Com. 


again- exercise  a  destructive  influence  upon  cellulose,  a  fact 
of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  bleacliing  operations 
which  are  all  based  upon  the  action  of  various  osidizine 
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media.  Cellulose  is  completely  dissolved  by  aramoniacul 
solution  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  from  its  solution  it  may  be 
precipitated  cliemically  unchanged  by  treatment  of  tlie  solu- 
tion with  acids. 

The  physical  condition  o.  fibrous  substances  is,  however, 
for  textile  purposes,  of  much  more  importance  than  their 
chemical  purity.  The  length  and  strength  of  the  fibre,  its 
fineness  and  elasticity,  and  its  colour  are  all  considerations 
of  the  Crst  importanoe.  The  period  at  wliich  the  fibre- 
yielding  plants  are  collected,  and  the  various  processes 
through  which  all  the  raw  materials,  with  the  exception  of 
cotton  and  other  seed  hairs,  pass  to  free  the  fibres,  exercise 
important  influences  on  the  strength,  elasticity,  and  original 
colour  of  the  fibres.  The  almost  invariable  method  by 
which  vegetable  fibres  are  freed  from  associated  substances 
consists  in  retting  or  rotting,  a  process  which  will  be  fully 
•  described  under  Flax. 

In  the  accompanying  table"  are  embraced  all  the  fib- 
Tous  substances  of  vegetable  origin  which  have  hitherto 
been  employed  for  textiles  and  cordage,  &c.,  to  any  con- 
Bkderable  extent.  It  is  compiled  from  Dr  H.  MiiUer's 
"  Pflanzenfaser"  in  Hofmann's  Bericht  uberdie  Eniwickelung 
(tn-  chemischen  Industrie, — a  paper  to  which  we  owa  other 
obligations. 

.  The  more  closely  vegetable  fibres  approximate  to  a  con- 
dition of  absolute  purity,  the  greater  becomes  the  difficulty 


J  Fio.  1.— Fibre  of  Sheep  Wool  (S.  India). 

of  distinguishing  them  from  each  other  by  any  chemical 
tests.     As,  howgver,  more  or  less  incrusting  substance  ad- 


heres to  all  bast  fibres  in  their  raw  condition,  they  exhibit 


Kia.  2.— Fibre  of  Vi'ool  of  Cashmere  Goat 
certain  reactions  by  which,  in  that  condition,  they  can  bs 
separately  recognised,  but  such  tests  are  of  little  practical 
value.     More  definite  and  important  results  can  be  obtained 


Fic.  3.— Filire  of  Alpai-a  Wool. 
by  microscopical  examination,  as  certain    peculiaritii 
minute    structure    are    retained   by    fibres    with 
persistency.     The  microscnpic  distinction  of  allied  Cbr 


OS  of 
great 
es  is, 


however,  a  diiBcult  task,  requinng  much  experience  and 
discrimination.  Cotton  and  other  seed  hairs,  which  consist 
of  single  elongated  cells  or  tubes,  are  of  course  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  vegetable  fibres  which  are  conjposed 
of  aggregated  cells ;  and  still  more  marked  is  the  difference; 


4. — Bengiil  Silk  Fibre. 


between  vegetable  fibres  and  wool  and  silk  respectively 
The  accompanying  woodcuts  show  the  microscopic  ap- 
pearance of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  rhea,  and  fias  fibres, 
magnified  in  each  case  320  diameters.  As  wool,  silk,  and 
vegetable  fibres   present  marked   differences   of  chemical 


Fio.  5. — Fibre  of  Sealslau4  Amci-ican  Cotton. 

character,  they  can  be  readily  recognized  in  any  mixed 
fabric  by  appropiate  tests.  Thus  aniline  dyes,  which  com- 
municate strong  permanent  colours  to  wool  and  silk,  only 
produce  on  vegetable  fibres  a  fugitive,  easily  washedout 
staiiL     Vegetable  fibres  in  a  mixed  fabric  may  be  distia- 


Cleaned  Khea  Fibre. 


guished  by  boiling  a  fragment  of  the  material  in  a  solution 
containing  10  per  cent,  of  soda,  whereby  the  animal  fibres 
dissolve,  leaving  the  vegetable  fibres.  By  filtration  and 
subsequent  purifying  of  the  undissolved  remains,  th& 
proportion   of  vegetable   fibre  may   be  ascertained"^     The 
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alkaline  fi!tr;iie  treated  with  acetate  of  lead  -gives  a  wnite- 
precipitate  for  silk  and  black  for  wool.  The  sulphur  con- 
tained in  wool,  from  which  silk  is  free,  gives  a  ready 
means  of  distinguishing  a  mixture  of  these  two  fibres.  In 
a  solution  of  plumbato  of  soda  wool  becomes  black,  while 
silk  is  quite  unaffected.  (j.  pa.) 

FIBRIN,  orFiBRiNE,  is  a  member  t.f  the  important  group 
of  albuminoid  or  proteinous  substances  which,  embracing: 
albumen,  casein,  gluten,  and  other  allied  eompounds,  con-- 
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ttitute  essential  [niiicipics  of  animal  and  of  the  higuer  I 
vegetable  organisms.  The  substances  are  distinguished  | 
among  themselves  more  by  phj'sical  peculiarities  and  pro-  I 
perties  than  by  distinctions  of  chemical  constitution,  which,  | 
indeed,  is  so  variable  as  to  point  to  the  conclusiDn  that  the  j 
various  principles  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  definite 
chemical  compounds.  In  a  physiological  sense  fibrin 
results  from  the  union  of  two  albuminoids  which  exist 
■separately  in  the  blood,  fibrinogen  and  the  fibrinoplastic 
substance.  The  body  is  most  readily  obtained  by  lashing 
blood-clot  with  a  loose  bundle  of  twigs,  when  the  sub- 
stance will  attach  itself  to  the  twigs  in  a  filamentous  con- 
dition. On  being  purified  by  washing  with  water,  it  forms 
a  soft  elastic  transparent  or  whitish  mass  of  filaments,  which 
have  no  tendency  to  cohere.  When  permitted  to  dry  in  the 
air  it  becomes  a  hard  horny  mass,  with  a  yellowish  or  green- 
ish ^inge.  Fibrin  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  boiled 
under  pressure,  or  with  long  continued  boiling,  it  dissolves 
with  a  change  of  its  structure.  It  is  unaffected  by  alcohol 
or  ether,  but  in  presence  of  diluto  acids  and  weak  alkalies 
it  is  gradually  dissolved.  Its  average  percentage  composi- 
tion is  thus  stated  : — Carbon  52'6,  hydrogen  7'G,  nitrogen 
17'4,  oxygen  2r8,  sulphur  1'2.  The  analogous  product 
obtained  from  muscular  tissue  is  termed  syntonin.  Vegetable 
fibrin  is  that  portion  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of 
cereal  grains  and  similar  seeds  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohot.  Fibrin^  although  a  substance  of  the  highest 
physiological  interest,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a 
constituent  of  food,  has  hitherto,  unlike  albumen,  casein, 
and  gluten,  found  no  special  application  as  a  separate 
industrial  product. 

FICHTE,  Jon.A.NN  Gottlieb  (17G2-1S14),  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  modern  German  metaphysicians,  was  born 
at  Rammonau  in  Upper  Lusatia  on  the  I9th  May  17G2. 
His  father,  a  ribbon-weaver  in  that  village,  was  of  Swedish 
.origin,  the  first  of  the  Fichte  family  having- b«en  a  soldier 
in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  left  wounded 
at  Rammeuau  and  settled  there.  All  of  the  race  were  dis- 
tinguished for  piety,  uprightness,  and  solidity  of  character. 
With  these  qualities  Fichte  himself  combined  a  certain 
impetuosity  of  temper  and  impatience  winch  were  probably 
derived  from  his  mother,  a  woman  of  somewhat  querulous 
and  jealous  disposition.  At  a  very  early  age  the  boy 
showed  remarkable  mental  vigour  and  moral  independence. 
A  fortunate  accident  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  a 
neighbouring  nobleman,  Frciherr  von  Miltitz,  and  was  the 
means  of  procuring  him  a  more  excellent  education  than  his 
father's  circumstances  would  have  allowed.  By  Von  Miltitz 
ho  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Pastor  KreberatNiederau, 
who  prepared  him  admirably  for  higher  school  instruction. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Meissen  he  was  then  entered  at  the 
relebrated  school  or  serainary  at  Pforta,  near  Raumburg. 
In  17SL),  after  six  years  residence  at  Schulpforta,  Fichte, 
whose  patron  Von  Miltitz  had  unfortunately -died,  entered 
the  university  of  Jena  as  a  student  of  theology  His 
means  did  not  permit  him  to  proaccute  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  study  ;  he  supported  hiiiisetf  mainly  by  private 
teaching,  and  during  the  years  178-1-17S7  acted  as  tutor  in 
various  families  of  Saxony.  In  17S7,  after  an  unsuccessful 
application  to  the  consistory  for  some  pecuniary  assistance, 
such  as  was  frequently  given  to  poor  students  of  theology  at 
the  Saxon  universities,  ho  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
driven  to  miscellaneous  literary  work.  A  tutorship  at 
Zurich  was,  however,  obtained  in  the  spring  of  1 788,  through 
his  friend  Weisse,  and  Fichte  spent  in  Switzerland  two  of 
the  happiest  years  of.,  his  life.  He- made  several  valuable 
acquaintances,  among  others  Lavaterand  his  brotherin-law 
Hartmann  Uahrt,  to  whose  daughter,  Johanna  Maria,  he 
fcecame  engaged  before  leaving  Zurich  iu  1790. 

Settling  at  Leipsic,  Fichte  still  found  himself  without 


any  fixed  means  of  livelihood,  and  was  again  reduced  to 
literary  drudgery,  writing  tales,  plays,  and  reviews  for  the 
popular  magazines.  In  the  midst  of  this  distracting  work 
occurred  the  most  important  event  of  his  life,  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  That  Fichte  had  been 
already  interested  in  philosophico  theological  questions  we 
know,  but  up  to  this  period  his  speculations  had  been  but 
desultory.  At  Schulpforta  he  had  read  with  delight 
Lessing's  Anti-Goeze,  and  during  his  Jena  student  days  had 
occupied  himself  with  the  diHicult  problem  of  the  relation 
between  philosophy  and  religion.  The  outcome  of  his 
speculations,  as  exhibited  in  the  fragmentary  A)>honsmm 
ubej-  Jietiijioii  und  Deismns  (unpublished,  date  1 790 ;  W'crke, 
i.  1-8),  was  a  species  of  Spinozistic  determinism,  regarded, 
however,  as  lying  altogether  outside  the  boundary  of 
religion.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  for  a  time  should 
fatalism  have  been  predominant  in  Fichte 's  reasoning,  for 
in  character  he  was  throughout  opposed  to  such  a  view, 
and,  as  he  has  said,  "according  to  the  man,  so  is  the  system 
of  philosophy  he  adopts."  With  such  half-formed  opinions, 
Kant's  philosophy  was  a  new  revelation.  In  particular,  he 
seized  upon  the  practical  side,  in  which  Kant  works  out 
jiis  view  of  the  absolute  moral  law  as  the  essence  of  free 
intelligence.  This  doctrine  lies  at  the  root  of  all  Fichtes 
after  speculations  ;  in  fact,  his  system  is  merely  the  rigidly 
consistent  evolution  of  the  true  relation  between  reason  as 
practical  and  reason  as  cognitive. 

Fichte's  Letters  of  this  period  sufficiently  attest  the 
influence  exercised  on  him  by  the  study  of  Kant.  It 
effected  a  revolution  in  his  whole  mode  of  thinking  ,  and  so 
completely  did  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  inherent  moral 
worth  of  man  harmonize  with  his  own  character,  that  from 
this  time  forward  his  life  becomes  one  effort  to  realize  and 
perfect  a  true  philosophy,  and  to  make  its  principles  nu  mere 
theoretic  axioms,  but  practical  maxims.  At  first  he  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  best  method  for  accomplishing 
his  object  would  be  to  expound  Kantianism  in  a  popular, 
intelligible  form.  He  felt,  and  rightly,  that  the  reception 
of  Kant's  doctrines  was  impeded  by  the  clumsy  and 
schoLastic  phraseology  iu  which  they  were  stated.  An 
abridgment  of  the  Kritilc  der  Urtlieilskm/t  was  begun,  but 
was' left  unfinished. 

The  circumstances  of  Fichte's  life  had  not  improved. 
No  caening  had  presented  itself,  and  it  had  been  arranged 
in  the  beginning  of  1791  that  he  should  return  to  Zurich 
and  bsimarried  to  Johanna  Rahn  This  plan  was  overthrown 
by  a  commercial  disaster  which  severely  afl'ected  the  fortunes 
oi  the  Kahii  family  Fichte  accepted  a  post  as  private  tutor 
to  the  family  of  a  nobleman  in  Warsaw,  and  proceeded 
slowly  on  foot  to  that  town.  The  situation  proved  unsuit- 
able ,  the  lady,  as  Kuno  Fis"lier  says,  "required  greater 
submission  and  better  French  "  than  Fichte  cmild  yield,  and 
after  little  more  than  a  fortiight's  staj',  Fichte  set  out  for 
Konigsberg,  drawn  thither  by  the  desire  to  see  Kant.  His 
first  interview  with  Kant  was  disappointing  ;  the  coldness 
and  formality  of  the  aged  philosopher  checked  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  young  disciple,  though  it  did  not  diminish  his 
admiration  and  reverence.  He  resolved  to  bring  himself 
before  Kant's  notice  in  a  more  effective  manner  by  sub- 
mitting to  him  some  paper  m  which  the  principles  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy  should  be  applied.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  work,  written  in  four  weeks,  the  Vcrsuch  einer 
h'ritik  alter  Ojfenbarung  (Essay  towards  a  Critique  of  all 
Revelation).  The  problem  which  Fichte  dealt  with  in  this 
essay  was  one  not  yet  handled  by  Kant  himself,  and  the 
relations  of  which  to  the  critical  philosophy  furnished 
matter  for  considerable  surmise.  Indirectly,  indeed,  Kant 
had  indicated  a  very  definite  opinion  on  theology  :  from  the 
Crdic/iic  of  Pure  licasoii  it  was  clear  that  for  him  specula- 
tive t.heology  must  bo  purely  negative,  while  the  Critiqiit:  of 
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Prudical  Reason  as  clearly  indicated  the  view  that  the  moral 
law  is  the  absolute  content  or  substance  of  any  religion. 
A  critical  investigation  of  the  notion  of  revealed  rehgion, 
an  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  religious 
belief  was  possible,  was  still,  therefore,  an  open  problem. 
Fichte's  essay  was  forwarded  by  him  to  Kant,  who  ^ipproved 
it  highly,  extended  to  the  author  a  most  warm  reception, 
and  exerted  his  influence  to  procure  a  publisher  for  the 
work.  After  some  delay,  consequent  on  the  scruples  of  the 
tlieological  censor  of  Halle,  who  did  not  like  to  see  miracles 
rejected,  the  book  appeared  at  Easter,  1792.  By  an  over- 
sight of  the  publisher,  Fichte's  name  did  nut  appear  on  the 
title  page,  nor  was  the  preface  given,  in  which  the  author 
spoke  of  himself  as  a  beginner  in  philosophy.  Considering 
then  the  principles  applied  and  the  results  reached,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  outsiders  should  ascribe  the  work  to 
Kant  him.?elf.  The  Alljemeine  Lita-atur-Zeilunj  went 
80  far  as  to  say  that  no  one  who  haJ  read  a  line  of  Kant's 
immortal  writings  could  fail  to  recognize  the  eminent  author 

'  of  this  new  work.  The  mistake  was  soon  rectified  by 
Kant  himself,  who  publicly  announced  the  true  author,  at 
the  same  time  highly  commending  the  work  By  this 
fortunate  error  Fichte's  reputation  was  secured  at  a  stroke, 
and  he  soon  reaped  the  benefits  of  fame. 

The  Cntiijue  of  Ifeoelalion  is  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  since  it  marks  the  culminating  point  of  Fichte's 
Kantian  period.  The  exposition  of  the  conditions  under 
which  revealed  religion  is  possible  turns  upon  the  absolute 
■requirements  of  the  moral  law  in  human  nature.  Religion 
itself  is  the  belief  in  this  moral  law  as  divine,  and  such 
belief  is  a  practical  postulate,  necessary  in  order  to  add 
force  to  the  law.  It  follows  that  no  revealed  religion, 
so  far  as  matter  or  substance  is  concerned,  can  contain 
anything  beyond  this  law;  nor  can  any  fact  in  the  world 
of  experience  be  recognized  by  us  as  supernatural.  The 
supernatural  element  in  religion  can  only  be  the  divine 
•character  of  the  moral  law.  Now,  the  revelation  of  this 
divine  character  of  morality  is  possible  only  to  a  being  in 
Avhom  the  lower  impulses  have  been  or  are  successful  in 
overcoming  reverence  for  the  law.  In  such  a  case  it  is  con- 
■ceivable  that  a  revelation  might  be  given  in  order  to  add 
strength  to  the  moral  law.  Religion  ultimately  then  rests 
upon  the  practical  reason,  and  expresses  some  demand  or 
■waut  of  the  pure  ego  or  human  will.  In  this  cuiiclusion 
we  can  trace  the  prominence  assigned  by  Ficlite  to  the 
practical  element,  and  the  tendency  to  make  the  require- 
ments of  the  ego  the  ground  for  all  judgment  on  reality. 
It  was  not  pos.sible  that  having  reached  this  point  he  should 

.  not  press  forward  and  leave  the  Kantian  position. 

Fichte's  literary  success  was  coincident  with  an  improve- 
ment in  the  fortunes  of  the  Rahn  family.  Thete  seemed 
now  no  reason  for  delaying  his  marriage,  which  accordingly 
took  place  at  Zurich  in  October  1793.  The  remainder  ol 
the  year  he  spent  in  retirement  at  Zurich,  slowly  perfecting 
iis  thoughts  on  the  fundamental  problems  left  for  solution 
in  the  Kantian  [ihilosophy.  During  this  period  also  he 
published  anonymously  two  remarkable  political  works, 
Zuruckjonlermt/j  dtr  Denkjreiheit  von  deii  Fursten  Eur- 
cpa's,  and  Beiirage  znr  Berichtignng  der  UrtheUe  des 
Puhhcunn  iiher  die  fninzOsische  licvohilion.  Of  these  the 
latter  is  much  the  more  important.  The  French  Revolution 
•seemed  to  many  earnest  thinkers  the  one  great  outcry  of 
■modern  times  for  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  which 
■is  the  eternal  heritage  of  every  human  being.  Unfortun- 
ately the  political  condition  of  Germany  was  unfavourable 
to  the  formation  of  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  the  great 
•movement.  The  principles  involved  in  it  were  lost  sight 
of  under  the  mass  of  spurious  maxims  on  soc'al  order 
which  had  slowly  grown  up  and  stiifened  into  system.  To 
•direct  attention  to  the  true  nature  of  revolution,  to  demon- 


strate Tiow  inextricably  the  right  of  liberty  is  interwoven 
with  the  very  existence  of  man  as  an  intelligent  agent,  to 
pioint  out  the  inherent  progressiveness  of  state  arrangements, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  reform  or  amendment,  siich 
are  the  main  objects  of  the  Beitraye ,  and  although,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  Fichte,  the  argument-s  -im  tvj  formal 
and  the  distinctions  too  wire-drawn,  yet  the  general  idea  is 
nobly  conceived  and  carried  out.  As  in  the  Cnliqne  of 
Revelation  so  here  the  rational  nature  of  man  and  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  its  manifestation  or  realization  become 
the  standard  for  critical  judgment. 

Towards  the  close  of  1793  Fichte  received  an  invitation 
to  fill  the  post  of  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at 
.Jena,  vacant  by  the  transference  of  Reinhold  to  Kiel. 
This  chair,  though  not  in  the  ordinary  faculty,  had  become, 
through  Reinhold,  the  most  important  m  the  university, 
and  great  deliberation  was  exercised  in  selecting  his 
successor.  It  was  desired  to  secure  an  able  exponent  of 
Kantianism,  and  none  seemed  so  highly  qualified  as  the 
author  of  the  Critique  of  Revelation.  Fichte,  while  accept- 
ing the  call,  at  first  desired  to  delay  entry  on  his  duties  for 
a  year,  in  order  to  be  more  thoroughly  prepared  ;  but  as  this 
was  deemed  inexpedient,  he  rapidly  drew  out  an  introductory 
outline  of  his  system  for  the  use  of  his  students,  and  began 
his  lectures  in  May  179-f.  His  success  was  instantaneous 
and  complete.  The  fame  of  his  predecessor  was  altogether 
eclipsed  ;  as  Forberg  writes.  "  Fichte  is  believed  m  as 
Reinhold  never  was.  The  students  understand  him  even 
less  than  they  did  his  predecessor,  but  they  believe  all  the 
more  earnestly  on  that  account."  Much  of  this  success 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  Fichte's  rare  power  as  a  lecturer. 
In  oral  exposition  the  vigour  of  thought  and  moral  inten- 
sity of  the  man  were  most  of  all  apparent,  while  his  prac- 
tical earnestness  completely  captivated  his  hearers.  He 
lectured  not  only  on  philosophy  to  his  own  class,  but  on 
general  moral  subjects  to  all  students  of  the  uuiversity. 
These  general  addresses,  published  under  the  title  Vocation 
of  the  Scholar  (Bestimmung  des  Gelelirten),  were  on  a 
subject  very  dear  to  Fichte's  heart,  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  highest  intellectual  culture  and  the  duties  incumbent 
on  those  who  had  received  it.  Their  tone  is  stimulating 
and  lofty. 

The  years  spent  at  Jena  were  unusually  productive; 
indeed,  the  completed  Fichtean  philosophy  is  contained  in 
the  writings  of  this  period.  A  general  introduction  to  the 
system  is  given  in  the  tractate  On  the  lYotion  of  the  Theory 
of.  Sciem-e  .  (Ueber  den  BegritF  der  VVissenschaftslehre, 
1794),  and  the  theoretical  portion  is  worked  out  in  the 
Foundation  of  the  whole  Theory  of  Science  (Grundlage  der 
gesammteii  Wissenschaftslehre,  1794),  and  Outline  of  what 
ix  peculiar  inlhe  Theorij of  Science  (GrundnssdesEigenthiira- 
lichen  d.  Wissenschaftslehre,  1794).  To  these  were  added 
in  1797  a  First  and  a  Second  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 
.S'.'if;ifc,and  an  Essay  towards  a  new  Exposition  of  the  Theory 
of  Science.  The  Introductions  are  masterly  expositions.  The 
practical  philosophy,  which  was  with  Fichte  the  fundamen- 
tal, was  given  in  the  Gruiidlatje  des  Xatui-rechts,  1796,  and 
Syslem  der  Sittenlelire,  179?.  The  last  is,  we  think,  the 
most  important  of  all  Fichte's  works;  apart  from  it,  hia 
theoretical  philosophy  is  unintelligible  and  absurd. 

During  this  period  of  literary  activity  Fichte's  academic 
career  had  been  troubled  by  various  storms,  the  last  so 
violent  as  to  put  a  close  to  his  professoriate  at  Jena.  Tha 
firet  of  them,  a  complaint  against  the  delivery  of  his  general 
addresses  on  Sundays,  was  easily  got  over.  The  second, 
arising  from  Fichte's  strong  desire  to  suppress  the  Lands- 
viannschaften^  or  students'  orders,  which  were  productive 
of  much  harm,  was  more  serious.  Some  misunderstanding 
caused  an  outburst  of  ignorant  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  v.ho  proceeded   to  such  lengths  that  Fichte   was 
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compelled  to  obtain  leave  to  reside  out  of  Jena.  The  third 
storm,  however,  was  the  most  violent.  In  1798  Fichte, 
who,  with  Nicthamnier,  had  edited  the  Philosopkical 
Journal  sinca  1705,  received  from  his  friend  Forberg  an 
essay  on  the  "  Develojuuent  of  the  Idea  of  Rehgion." 
With  much  of  the  es.say  he  entirely  agreed,  but  he  thought 
the  exposition  in  so  many  ways  defective  and  calculated 
to  create  an  erroneous  impression,  that  he  prefaced  it  with 
a  short  paper  On  the  Grouutls  of  onr  Belief  in  a  Dinne  \ 
Goveriimenl  of  ihe  Univfiisc,  in  which  God  15  defined  as  the  1 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  the  eternal  law  of  right  winch 
is  the  foundation  of  all  our  being  Any  other  mode  of 
existence  must  be  denied  to  him.  Against  these  papers  the 
cry  of  atheism  was  raised,  and  the  electoral  Governinent  of 
Saxony  suppressed  the  Journal  and  confiscated  the  copies 
found  in  ihoir  universities,  acts  imitated  by  all  the  German 
states  except  Prussia.  The  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  patron 
of  Jena  university,  v/as  almost  ordered  to  reprove  and 
dismiss  the  offenders.  Fichte's  defences  (Appellatwn  an 
ilai  Publicum  ffcyen  die  Ankl'i;/e  ties  Atheismus,  and 
Cericlittirlte  Veranlwortuurf  der  Herausgeher  der  ]jhd. 
Zeitscliri/l  (1799),  though  masterly,  did  not  make  the 
matter  easier  for  the  court  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  strongly 
wished  to  let  the  afi'air  pass  quietly,  and  an  unfortunate 
letter,  in  which  he  threatened  to  resign  in  case  of  repriniani.., 
turned  the  scale  altogether  against  him.  The  court 
arbitrarily  accepted  his  threat  as  a  request  to  resign,  passjd 
censure,  and  extended  to  him  permission  to  withdraw  from 
his  chair  at  Jena  ;  nor  would  they  alter  their  decision,  even 
though  Fichte  himself  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the 
unfortunats  letter. 

Btrlin  was  now  the  only  town  in  Germany  open  to  him. 
His  residence  theje  from  1799  to  160C  was  only  broken  by 
the  delivery  of  lectures  during  the  summer  of  180")  at 
Erlangen,  where  he  had  been  named  professor.  Surrounded 
by  friends,  including  such  men  as  Schlegel  and  Schleior- 
macher,  lie  continued  his  literary  work,  perfecting  and 
amending  the  Wissenschaflslehre  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  works  from  this  jieriod  are — (1)  the  Bestimmvn^  dcs 
Meiischen  (Vocation  of  JIan,  1800),  a  book  which,  for 
beauty  of  style,  richness  of  content,  and  ele,vation  of  thought, 
may  bej-anked  with  the  Mchlahons  of  Descartes  ;  (2)  Der 
gescldussene  I/andelsstaal,  1800  (The  Exclusive  or  Isolated 
Commercial  State),  a  very  remarkable  treatise,  intensL'ly 
socialist  in  tone,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  free-trade  aad 
competition,  inculcating  in  fact  organized  protection  ;  (3) 
Sonneidtarer  Bcrkhl  an  das  r/rrissere  PubUaoii  iihcr  die 
neueste  Philosoplde,  1801.  In  1801  was  also  written  the 
Darstellung  der  Wissenscha ftsteli re,  wliicli  was  not  published 
till  after  his  death.  In  ISO-l  a  set  of  lectures  on  the  Wmen- 
scha/lsle/ire  was  given  at  Berlin,  the  notes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Xachgchissene  H'eif.e,  vol.  11.  In  1 604  were  also 
delivered  the  noble  lectures  on  the  Characteristics  of  the 
/VfSf)iMy(r(GrundziigeilergegenwiirtigenZeitalters,  I'SOI), 
containing  a  imist  admirable  analysis  of  the  Aufklaruiig, 
tracing  the  position  such  a  movement  of  thought  holds  in  the 
natural  evolution  of  the  general  human  consciousness,  point- 
ing out  its  inherent  defects,  and  indicating  as  the  ultimate 
goal  of  progress  the  life  of  reason  in  its  highest  aspect  as  a 
belief  in  the  divine  order  of  the  universe.  The  philosophy 
of  history  sketched  in  this  work  has  something  of  value  with 
much  that  iJ  fantastic  and  absurd.  In  1805  and  180G  ap- 
peared the  Nature  of  the  Scholar  (Wcsen  des  Gelehrlen)  and 
the  Way  to  a  Blessed  Life  (Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben 
odor  Religionslehre),  the  latter  the  most  important  work  of 
this  Berlin  period.  In  it  the  union  between  the  finite  self- 
cdnsciousness  and  the  infinite  ego  or  God  is  handled  in  an 
almost  mystical  manner.  The  knowledge  and  love  of  God 
ii  the  end  of  life  ;  by  this  means  only  can  we  attain 
blessedness  (Scligkeit),  for  iu  God  alone  have  wc  a  perma- 


nent, enduring  object  of  dcsiie  The  infinite  God  is  the 
all  ,  the  world  of  independent  objects  is  the  result  of  re 
flection  or  self-consciousness,  by-which  the  infinite  unity  i» 
broken  up.  God  is  thus  over  and  above  the  distinction  of 
subject  and  object  ,  oyr  knowledge  is  but  a  rerie.t  orpictu.-e- 
uf  the  infinite  essence.     Being  is  not  thought. 

The  disasters  of  Prussia  in  1 80C  drove  Fichte  from  Berlin. 
He  retired  first  to  Stargard,  then  to  Kunigsberg  (where  he- 
lectured  for  a  time),  then  to  Copenhagen,  whence  he- 
returned  to  the  capital  in  August  1807.  From  this  time 
till  1)13  death  his  only  published  writings  are  practical  iif 
character;  not  till  after  the  appearance  of  the  i\tichijr 
lasse/ie  ir^j-^t;  was  it  known  in  what  shape  his  final  specula- 
tions had  been  thrown  out.  We  may  here  note  the  order 
of  these  posthumous  writings  as  being  of  importance  for 
tracing  the  development  of  Fichtes  thought.  From  the^ 
year  1806  we  have  the  remarkable  Bencld  iiber  die  Wisseit- 
S'-hnflsUhre  (  Werke,  vol.  viii.)  w  itli  its  sharp  critique  of  Schel- 
ling;  from  1810  we  have  the  Thatsacheii  des  Bewusstsei/nt^ 
published  in  1817,  of  which  another  treatment  is  giveo 
in  lectures  of  1813  [.yachgel.  UVr/if,  vol  i.).  Of  the  ICiss*;!- 
schdfislehre  wo  have,  in  1812-13,  four  separate  treatments 
contained  in  the  Xachjel.  Werhe.  As  these  consist  mainly 
of  notes  for  lectures,  couched  in  uncouth  phraseology,  they 
cannot  be  held  to  throw  much  light  on  Fichte's  views. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  lectures  of  1812  on- 
Tramceiidcntat  Logic  (Sack   Werke,  i.  106-400).    . 

From  1812  we  have  notes  of  two  courses  on  practicat' 
philosophy, /iWi^s/eAce  (A'ac/i.  Weike,  vol  n.)s.nASiitenlehrt- 
(/').,  vol.  iii.).  A  finished  work  in  the  same  department  is- 
the  .S{jxa(s/f /or, published  in  1820.  This  gives  the  Ficbtean. 
Utopia  or  state  organized  on  princiiiles  of  pure  reason  ;  ire 
too  many  cases  the  proposals  are  identical  with  princijilcs- 
of  pure  despotism. 

During  these  later  years,  however,  Fichte's  energies  were; 
mainly  occupied  with  public  affairs.  In  1807  he  drew  up> 
an  elaborate  and  minute  plan  for  the  proposed  new  uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  In  1807-1808  he  delivered  at  BerhD,, 
amidst  danger  and  discouragement,  his  noble  addresses  to- 
the  German  people  (Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation).  Eveit 
if  we  think  that  in  these  pure  reason  is  sometimes  over- 
shadowed by  patriotism,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  im- 
mense practical  value  of  what  he  reconimfinded  as  thg"unlj- 
true  foundation  for  national  prosperity. 

In  1810  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  new  university 
■founded  in  the  previuus  year.  This  post  he  resigned  ire 
IS  12,  mainly  on  account  of  the  difficulties  he  experienced, 
in  his  endeavour  to  alter  and  amend  the  student  life  of  ihe^ 
university. 

In  1813  began  the  great  effort  of  Germany  for  nationaP 
independence.  Debarred  from  taking  an  active  pari,  Fichte- 
made  his  contribution  by  way  of  lectures.  The  addresses- 
on  the  idea  of  a  true  war  (L'thei  den  Begnffeiner  uuhrhajten- 
Knegs,  forming  part  of  the  Slaatslehre)  contain  a  very 
subtle  and  adnuiable  contrast  between  the  positions  oft 
France  and  Germany  in  the  war. 

In  the  autumn  of  1813  the  hospitals  of  Berlin  were  filled 
with  sick  and  wounded  from  tlie  campaign.  Among  the 
most  devoted  in  her  exertions  was  Fichte's  wife,  who,  ins 
January  1S14,  was  attacked  with  a  virulent  hospital  fever_ 
On  the  day  after  she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger  Fichte' 
was  struck  down  by  the  same  disease.  His  constitution,., 
weakened  by  severe  illness  in  1808,  was  unable  to  withstand- 
tlie  attack.  He  lingered  for  some  days  in  an  almost  un- 
conscious state,  and  died  on  the  27th  January  1814. 

The  philosophy  of  Ficlite,  worked  out  in  a  series  of  wriliogs,. 
and  falling  cliroiiologically  into  two  distinct  periods,  that  of  Jenttt 
.ind  that  of  Berlin,  seemed  in  the  course  of  its  development  t^ 
undergo  a  change  so  fuudaraeutal  that  many  critics  have  sharply' 
separated  and  opposed  to  one  another  an  earlier  and  a  Inter  phase 
The  ground   of  the  modification,   further,   has  been  sou;,lit  in-. 
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•«p|ni'ently  fonnd  in  quite  external  iiifliicr.c«s,  y.rincipa!!y  that  of 
5cli«lling"3  S'aiurphilosophie,  to  some  extent  that  of  Schleicrmachcr. 
But  as  a  rule  most  of  those  who  have  oitopted  this  new  li?.vc  dooe 
«o  without  the  full  and  {atKnt  examination  which  the  matter 
4[cmands  ,  they  have  been  iiiisk-d  by  the  ditference  in  tone  and 
:tylc  between  the  earlier  and  later  wTitings,  a'.iJ  have  concluded  that 
«Qderlyui^  this  was  a  fundamental  diHcrcncc  of  philosophic 
<OQception.  One  only,  ErUmann,  in  his  £>itwn:l:luirj  d.  dcuts. 
Spck.  kU  Kiint,  §  29,  seems  to  give  full  references  to  justily  his 
■jjpinion,  and  even  he.  in  his  later  work,  Grundnss  dcr  ijcsch.  dcr 
fhtlos.  (ed.  31.  §311,  aJimts  that  the  difference  is  much  less  than  he 
had  at  the  nni  imagiiieil.  He  certainly  retains  his  former  opinion, 
*ut  mainly  on  the  ground,  in  itself  intelligible  and  legitimate,  that,  so 
far  as  Fichte  s  philosophical  reputation  and  intiuence  are  concerned, 
^teiition  may  be  limited  to  the  earlier  doctrines  of  the  ll^isscn- 
jcAa/UlcArc.  This  may  bo  so,  but  it  caiTneither  be  admitted  that 
Fichte  t  views  underwent  radical  change,  nor  that  the  Ti^issenscA^/Cs- 
-Ichre  wa:*  ever  re^rded  as  in  itself  complete,  nor  that  Fichte  was 
-unconitcious  of  the  apparent  differrnce  between  his  earlier  and  lateY 
•utterances.  It  is  demonstrable  by  various  p.ass5ge3  in  the  works 
Atui  letters  that  he  never  looked  upon  the  It-'issctscha/isUkre  as  con- 
iatning  the  whole  system  ,  it  is  clear  from  the  chronolog)*  of  his 
writings  that  the  modifications  supposed  to  be  due  to  other  thinkers 
•were  from  the  first  implicit  in  his  theory  ;  and  if  one  fairly  traces 
the  course  of  thought  in  the  eaily  wr.tings,  one  can  see  how  he 
«as  inevitably  led  on  to  thestatemeiit  ot  the  later  an.l.  at  first  sight, 
«ljvergent  views.  On  only  one  p<Dint,  the  position  assigned  in  the 
fVisxnschaflsUhre  to  the  absolute  ego,  is  tnere  any  obscurity ,  but 
the  relative  pass-iges  are  far  from  di;t-isive,  and  from  the  early  work, 
Kcicc  linrsUUu-ng  dcr  It^issciuxha/lskhre^  unquestionably  to  be  in- 
«l<ide<l  III  the  Jeua  period,  one  can  see  that  from  tlie  outset  tho 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  ego  w.is  held  in  a  form  differing  only  in 
«tat<:meDt  from  the  later  theory. 

Fichtcs  system  is  one  absolutely  refusing  to  tjp  compressed  with 
«Dtelligibility  We  shall  here  note  only  three  points  : — (a)  the 
origin  in  Kant  .  (6)  the  iundameotal  principle  and  method  of  the 
If^isscnsc/ia/CslthTe  .  (el  the  connexion  with  tlie  later  writing  The 
most  important  works  for  (a)  are  the  "'  Review  of  /Enesidemiis," 
.and  the  Sf^'ond  Introduction  to  the  IVUscTUchafislchrc  ;  for  (b)  the 
^eat  ti-eatises  of  the  Jena  period  ;  for  (c)  the  Thalsachcn,  dcs 
^tctisslseijns  o(  "[810. 

(a)  The  Kantian  system  had  for  the  first  time  opened  up  a  truly 
fruitful  line  of  philosophic  speculation,  the  transcendental  coa- 
.sideration  of  knowledge,  or  the  analysis  of  the  conditions  under 
irhich  cognition  is  possible.  To  Kant  the  fundamental  condition 
•was  given  in  the  synthetical  unity  of  consciousness.  The  primitive 
feet  under  which  might  be  gathered  the  special  conditions  of  that 
synthesis  which  we  call  cognition  was  this  unity.  But  by  Kant 
■there  was  no  attempt  made  to  show  that  the  saitl  special  conditions 
«ere  necessan,-  from  the  very  nature  of  consciousness  itself.  Their 
necessity  was  discovered  and  proved  in  a  manner  which  might  be 
•called  empirical.  Moreover,  while  Kant  in  a  quite  similar  manner 
jmiitt^  out  that  intuition  had  special  conditions,  space  and  time, 
te  dhl  not  show  any  link  of  connexion  between  these  and  the 
primitive  conditions  of  pure  cognition.  Closely  connected  with  this 
nemarkable  defect  in  the  Kantian  view, — lying,  indeed,  at  thofounda- 
•tianof  it, — was  thedoctrine  that  the  m.atterofcogniticn  is  altogether 
^'rctt,  or  thrown  into  the  /orjji  of  cognition  from  withouL  So 
strongly  w.as  this  doctiiiie  emphasized  by  Kant,  that  he  seemed  to 
cefer  the  mniUr  of  knowledge  to  the  action  upon  us  of  a  non-ego 
■or  Ding-an-sich,  absolutely  beyond  consciousness.  While  these 
bints  towards  a  completely  intelligible  account  of  cognition  were 
^ven  by  Koiit,  tliey  were  not  reduced  to  sj-stem,  and  I  rom  the  way 
xn  which  the  elements  of  cognition  were  related,  could  not  be  so 
reduced  Only  in  the  sphere  of  practical  reason,  v.'herc  tae  intelligible 
oature  prescribed  to  itself  its  own  laws,  was  there  the  possibility  of 
^systematic  deduction  from  a  single  principle. 

The  peculi.ar  position  in  which  Kant  had  left  the  theory  of 
•cognition  was  assailed  from  many  dilTereut  sides  and  by  many 
■writers,  specially  by  Sehultze  (.Enesidemns)  and  Maimon.  To 
<the  criticisms  of  the  latter,  m  particular,  Fichte  owed  much,  but 
:|ii.s  own  activity  went  far  beyond  what  they  supplied  to  him.  To 
«omplete  Kant  s  work,  to  demonstrate  that  ail  the  necessary  con- 
4litions  of  knowledge  can  be  deduced  from  a  single  principle,  and 
■conse^iuently  to  expound  the  complete  system  of  reason,  that  is  the 
tiusiness  of  the  H'mcHschaflskhrc.  By  it  the  theoretical  and 
practical  reason  shall  be  shown  to  coincide;  for  while  the  categories 
of  cognition  and  the  whole  system  of  pure  thought  can  be  expounded 
from  one  pnnciplt,  the  ground  of  this  pcincipTe  is  scientifically,  01 
to  cognition,  inexplicable,  and  is  tnade  conceivable  only  in  the 
practical  philosophy  The  ultimate  basis  for  the  activity  of  cogni- 
tion is  piven  by  the  will.  Even  in  the  practical  sphere,  however, 
fichte  found  that  the  contradiction,  insoluble  to  oogriition,  was 
«ot  completely  sii[ipressed,  and  he  was  thus  driven  to  the  higher 
■new,  which  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  later  writings,  though  not, 
*t  must  be  confessed,  with  the  precision  and  scientific  clearness  of 
4he  lyuscnscKafUlchrc. 


(i)  Wiaf,  then,  is  this  single  principle,  and  how  does  it  work 
itself  out  into  system  ?  To  answer  this  one  must  bear  in  mind 
what  Fichte  intended  by  designating  all  philosophy  Wissenschafts- 
lehre,  or  theory  of  science.  Philosophy  is  to  him  the  rethinking  of 
actual  cognition,  the  fironj  of  knowledge,  the  complete,  systematic 
exposition  of  the  huriiuplcs  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  reasoned 
cognition.  It  traceS  the  necessary  acts  by  which  the  cognitive 
consciousness  comes  to  be  what  it  is,  both  in  form  and  content. 
^Jot  that  it  is  a  natiiial  history,  or  even  a  phmomeTwlogy  of  con- 
sciousness ;  ouly  in  the  later  writings  did  Fichte  adopt  even  the 
genetic  method  of  exposition  ;  it  is  the  complete  statement  of  the 
pure  principles  of  the  understanding  m  their  rational  or  necessary 
Older.  But  if  complete,  this  Wissenschaftslehre  must  be  able  to 
deduce  the  whole  organism  of  cognition  from  certain  fundamental 
axioms,  themselves  unproved  and  incapable  of  proof  ,  only  thus 
can  we  have  a  system  of  reason.  From  these  primary  axioms  the 
whole  body  of  necessary  thoughts  must  be  de%'eloped,  and,  as 
Socrates  would  say,  the  argument  itself  will  indicate  the  path  .ol 
the  development 

Of  such  primitive  principles,  the  absolutely  necessarj-  conditions 
cf  possible  cognition,  only  three  are  thinkable, — one  perfectly  un- 
conditioned both  m  form  and  matter  ;  a  second,  imcocditioued  m 
form  but  not  in  matter  ;  a  third,  unconditioned  in  matter  hut  not 
in  form.  Of  these,  evidently  the  first  must  be  the  fundamental ,  to 
some  extent  it  conditions  the  other  two,  though  these  cannot  be 
deduced  from  it  or  proved  by  it.  The  statement  of  tfeese  principles 
forms  the  introduction  to  Wissenschaftslehre. 

The  method  which  Fichte  first  adopted  for  stating  these 
axioms  is  not  calculated  to  throw  fuU  light  upon  them,  end  tends  to 
exaggerate  the  apparent  airiness  and  unsubstautialitj-of  his  deduction. 
They  may  be  explained  thus.  -The  primitive  condition  of  all 
intelligence  is  that  the  ego  shall  posit,  atfirm,  or  be  aware  of  itself. 
The  ego  is  the  ego  ,  such  is  the  first  pur«  act  of  conscious  intelli- 
gence, that  by  which  alone  consciousness  can  come  to  be  what  it  13. 
It  is  what  Fichte  called  a  Deed-.ict  ITbalhandlurjj) ;  we  cannot  De 
awar«  of  the  process, — the  ego  is  not  until  it  has  affirmed  itself, 
— but  we  are  aware  of  the  result,  and  can  see  the  necessity  of  the  act 
by  which  it  is  brought  about.  The  ego  then  posits  itself  as  reaL 
What  the  ego  posits  is  real.  But  in  consciousness  there  is  equally 
given  a  primitive  act  of  op-positing,  or  contra-positing,  formally 
distinct  from  the  act  of  position,  but  materially  determiued,  in  so 
far  as  what  is  op-posited  must  be  the  negative  of  that  which  was 
posited.  The  non-ego — not,  be  it  Roticeii,  the  world  as  we  know 
if— IS  op-posed  in  consciousness  to  the  ego.  The  ego  is  not  the 
non-ego.  How  this  act  of  op-positing  is  possible  and  necessary, 
only  fccomcs  clear  m  the  practical  philosophy,  and  even  there  the 
inherent  difSculty  leads  to  a  higher  view.  But  third ,  we  have  now 
an  absolute  antithesis  to  our  original  thesis.  Only  the  ego  is  real, 
but  the  non-ego  is  posited  in  the  ego.  The  contradiction  is  solved 
in  a  higher  synthesis,  which  takes  up  into  itself  the  two  opposites. 
The  ego  and  non-ego  limit  one  another,  or  detern'.ina  one  another; 
and,  as  limitation  is  negation  of  part  of  a  divisible  quantum,  in  this 
third  act,  the  di^nsible  ego  is  op-posed  to  a  divisible  non-ego. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  course  proceeds  by  the  method 
already  made  clear.  We  progress  by  making  explicit  the  oppositions 
contained  in  the  fundamental  synthesis,  by  uniting  these  opposites, 
analysing  the  new  synthesis,  and  so  on,  until  we  reach  an  ultimate 
pair.  Now,  in  the  synthesis  of  the  third  act  two  principles  may  b«, 
distinguished  : — (1)  the  non-ego  determines  the  ego  ;  (2)  the  egq 
determines  the  non-ego.  As  determined  the  ego  ia  theoretical,  as- 
determining  it  is  practical  ;  ultimately  the  opposed  principles  must 
be  united  by  showing  how  the  ego  is  both  determining  and  deter- 
mined. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  on  the  steps  by  which  the  theo- 
retical ego  is  shown  to  develop  into  tho  complete  system  of  cognitive 
categories,  or  to  trace  the  deduction  of  the  processes  (productive 
imagination,  intuition,  sensation,  underatanding,  juJgmest,  reason) 
by  which  the  quite  indefinite  non-ego  comes  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  definite  objects  in  the  forms  of  time  and  space  All  this 
evolution  is  the  necessary  C0i:,equcnce  of  the  determination  of 
the  ego  by  the  non-ego.  But  rt  is  clear  that  the  non-ego  cannot 
really  determiue  the  ego.  ThOE  is  no  reality  beyond  the  ego  itself. 
The  contradiction  can  only  be  suppressed  if  Ihe  ego  itself  cpj'oses 
to  itself  the  non-ego,  places  it  as  <in  -4nstc^  or  plane  on  which  its  ' 
own  activity  bleaks  and  from  which  it  is  reflected.  Now,  this  op- 
positing  of  the  A  yisi'Xs  is  the  necessarj-  condition  of  the  practical  ego, 
of  the  will.  If  the'  ego  bo  a  striving  power,  then  of  necessity 
a  limit  must  be  set  by  which  its  striving  is  tuanifest.  B;i"  how  can 
the  infinitely  active  ego  posit  a  limit  to  its  own  activity  ?  Here 
we  come  to  the  crux  of  Fichte's  system,  which  is  only  partly  cleared 
up  in  the  Hcchtstchrc  and  SMsrdthre.  If  the  ei:o  be  pure  activity, 
free  activity,  it  can  only  become  aware  of  itself  by  positing  some 
limit.  We  cannot  possibly  have  any  cognition  of  how  such  an  act 
is  possible.  But  as  it  is  a  free  act,  the  ego  cannot  be  dctcrntincd 
to  It  by  anything  beyond  itself  ;  it  cannot  be  aware  of  its  own  free- 
dom otherwise  than  as  determined  by  other  free  egos.  Thus  in  -the 
Jttchtxic''-'  ind  Situ'nichrf.  the  mul!ipUc:ty  cf  egos  is  deduced,  and 
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IV! th  this  deduction  the  first  form  of  the  irissmschaflskhrc  appeared 
to  cnil. 

{<■.)  Bui  in  fact  deeper  questions  remained.  Wc  have  spoken  of 
tho  ego  as  becoming  aware  of  its  own  freedom,  and  have  shown  liow 
the  existence  of  other  egos  and  of  a  world  in  whicli  these  egos  may 
aet  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  consciousness  of  freedom.  But 
oil  this  is  the  work  of  the  ego.  All  that  has  been  expounded  follows 
if  the  ego  comes  to  consciousness.  We  have  therefore  to  consider  that 
the  absolute  ego,  from  which  spring  all  the  individual  egos,  is  not 
subject  to  these  conditions,  but  freely  determines  itself  to  them. 
How  is  this  absolute  ego  to  be  conceived  !  As  eaily  as  1797  Fichto 
had  begun  to  see  that  the  ultimate  basis  of  his  system  was  the  ab-so- 
lute  ego,  m  which  is  no  difference  of  subject  and  object  ;  in  1800 
the  Bcstimviujig  des  Me-nschen  defined  this  absolute  ego  as  the  in- 
finite mor.\l  will  of  the  universe,  God,  ia  whom  are  all  the  Individ- 
)ial  egos,  from  whom  they  have  sprung.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  tlie 
thing  that  more  precise  utterances  should  be  given  on  this  subject, 
nrid  these  we  find  in  the  Thatsofhendcs  Bewnsstssyns  and  in  all  the 
later  lectures.  God  in  them  is  the  absolute  Life,  tho  absolute  One, 
who  becomes  conscious  of  himself  by  self-diremption  into  the  individ- 
ual egos.  The  individual  ego  is  only  possible  as  opposed  to  a  non- 
ego,  to  a  woild  of  the  senses  ;  thus  God,  the  infinite  will,  manifests 
himself  in  the  individual,  and  the  individual  has  over  against  him 
the  non-ego  or  thing.  "  The  individuals  do  not  make  part  of  tlie 
being  of  the  one  life,  but  aroaxpure  form  of  its  absolute  freedom." 
*'  Tlie  individual  is  not  conscious  of  himself,  but  the  Life  is  consciovis 
of  itself  in  individual  form  and  as  an  individual."  In  order  that 
the  Life  may  act,  tliough  it  ia  not  necessary  that  it  should  aot,  in- 
dividualization is  necessary.  "Thus,"  says  Fichte,  "we  reach  n 
final  conclusion.  Knowledge  is  not  mere  knowledge  of  itself,  but 
of  being,  and  of  the  one  bein"  that  truly  is,  viz.,  God.  .  .  This  one 
possible  object  of  knowledge  is  never  known  in  its  jxuity,  but  ever 
broken  into  tho  various  forms  of  knowledge  which  are  and  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessary.  Tho  dcmonstialion  of  Uie  necessity  of  tlieso 
forms  is  philosophy  or  IVisscnschaftslchre''  {Thais,  dcs.  Bcwiiss., 
Werke,  ii.  685).  This  ultimate  view  is  expressed  throughout  the 
lectures  (in  the  Nachgcl.  JVcrke)  in  uncouth  and  mystical  language. 

It  ■will  escape  no  one  (1)  how  the  idea  and  method  of  the 
Wisscnschn/tslchre  prepare  the  way  for  the  later  Hegelian  dialectic, 
and  (2)  how  completely  the  wliolc  philosopliy  of  Schopenhauer  is 
contained  in  the  later  writings  of  Fichte.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
historians  that  Schopenhauer's  debt  should  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  with  so  little  notice. 

FIchtc's  complete  works  have  been  publisticd  by  lii3  son,  J.  TI  Ficlitc;  M'aie 
11  vola.  (vnl8.  1 -viii  .  1845-G;  K.-:ti.  Nnchciflnssetic  Werkc.  ISjt);  illso  llie /.f^rn 
finrf  HrirfitechseU  2  vols..  1830  (2(i  C(l.  186'2)-  The  most  Ci'mplctp  woiks  on  his 
IJhilnsuiiliy  Rre — Busse,  Fich(e  vmt  Sfine  Be:ilhung  tur  Gefidvayt,  1348-9;  Luwe. 
Die  J'/iilosopfiie  ficfile't,  1S62;  Noack,  ndilt  nach  Stirtcm  l.ihi'u,  Lrhrtn,  K»d 
Wivken,  1S62;  Ftscher.  GftcfiicMe  d.  rteuern  J'hilosopltif.v  .If^n^-O  Spc  ntso  the 
liislovlcs  of  post-Kiintlan  philosophy  by  Erdmiirn,  Fortl.xpe  (whose  uecouiit  \f 
rcinaikably  Rood),  Michelct,  Bicdtrmann.  am!  t'thers  DrWjtlhltn  SnliDi  hastiutis- 
iQted  iimiiy  of  the  later  anil  more  popular  Miitincs,  and  has  coiiti  Unit  oil  a  very 
t.M'i-lii'iit  hiogrnphy  of  Fichte  iCopuUn'  UVirinys  o/  I'u-lirc.  itiih  Ulewnir,  new 
e(llIi..M  1871) ;  Ki'iei;or  has  translated  tlie  bi*t  pnitions  of  t^le  Ui.'^xeinc'iti/t'fflire 
<.Sei.nceof  Knowtedi;o.  rhiladelplua,  18GS)an*l  tlic  Ant//'re^/j(  (Seienic  of  Itifihts, 
I«"ilJ  .Several  other  pieces  have  beeu  trauslatcd  in  the  St  Louis  Jounint  uf  ^pfcu- 
liiUvc  I'Mloiophy.  \V.  AD.) 

FICHTELGEBIRGE,  n  mountain  group  of  Bjvaria, 
Germany,  forming  tho  centre  from  which  three  extensive 
mountain  ranges  proceed, — llio  Erzgebirge  in  a  N.E.,  tlie 
Frankenwald  in  a  N.^V.,  and  tlie  Bohmerwald  in  a  S.E. 
direction.  Tho  streams  to  wjiicli  it  give;  rise  flow  towards 
the  four  cardinal  ]ioints, — c.r/.,  the  Eger  eastward  and  the 
Saalo  northward,  both  to  the  Elbe  ;  the  Main  westward  to 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Naab  southward  to  the  Danube.  The 
chief  points  of  tlie  mass  are  tho  Schneeberg  and  the 
Ochsenkopf,  the  former  having  a  height  of  3400,  and  the 
latter  of  3340  feet.  The  whole  district  is  pretty  thickly 
populated,  and  there  i.s  great  abundance  of  wood,  as  ivell 
OS  of  iron,  vitriol,  sulphur,  copper,  lead,  and  many  kinds 
of  marbl'^.  In  some  of  the  streams  motlicr-of-pearl  is 
found.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  iron 
mines,  at  forges  and  blast  furnaces,  and  in  charcoal  burn- 
ing and  tho  manufacture  of  blacking  from  firewood.  .  Tho 
Fichtclgebirge  are  not  much  visited  by  strangers,  the  only 
important  points  of  interest  being  Alexandersbad  (a  deliglit- 
fully  :  ituatod  watering-place)  and  tho  sandstone  Jabyriutb 
of  Luisciiburg. 

FICINO,  Marsilio  (1433-1499),  was  born  at  Figline,  m 
llio  u]ipor  Arno  valley,  in  the  year  1 4  33.  His  father,  a  phy- 
sician of  some  eminence,  settled  in  Florence,  and  attached 
him.'^clf  to  tlio  person  of  Cosimo  da'  itedici.  Here  the 
young  Jtarsiljo  received  bis  elementary  education  in  gram- 


mar and  Latin  literature  at  the  high  school  or  studio 
pubblico.  Wliile  still  a  boy,  he  showed  promise  of  rare>. 
literary  gifts,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  facility  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Not  only  literature,  but  the 
physical  sciences,  as  then  taught,  had  a  charm  for  him  ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
medicine  under  the  tuitioii  of  bis  father.  He  was  of  a. 
tranquil  temperament,  sensitive  to  music  and  poetry,  and 
debarred  by  weak  health  from  joining  in  the  more  active- 
pleasures  of  hi.s  fellow  students.  When  lie  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  Cosimo  received  liim 
into  his  household,  and  determined  to  make  use  of  his  rare- 
disposition  for  scholarship  in  the  development  of  a  long 
cherished  project.  During  the  session  of  the  council  for 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  at  Florence  xn 
1439,  Cosimo  had  made  acquaintance  with  Gemistos- 
riethon,  the  Neo-Platonic  sage  of  Mistia,  whose  discour.ies 
upon  Plato  and  the  Alexandrian  mystics  so  fascinated  the 
learned  society  of  Florence  that  they  named  him  the 
second  Plato.  It  had  been  the  dream  of  this  man's  whole 
life  to  supersede  both  forms  of  Christianity  by  a  semi  pagan 
theosophy  deduced  from  the  writings  of  the  later  Pytha- 
goreans and  riatonists.  When,  therefore,  he  perceiveft 
tho  impression  he  had  made  upon  the  first  citizen  of 
Florence,  Gemistos  suggested  that  the  capital  of  modern, 
culture  would  be  a  fit  place  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
once  so  famous  Academy  of  Athens.  Cosimo  took  this 
hint.  The  second  half  of  the  15th  century  was  destined 
to  be  the  age  of  Academies  in  Italy,  and  the  regnant  passion, 
for  antiquily  satisfied  itself  with  any  imitation,  however 
grotesque,  of  Greek  or  Roman  institutions.  In  order  to- 
found  bis  new  Academy  upon  a  firm  basis  Cosimo  resolved, 
not  only  to  assemble  men  of  letters  fi>r  th6  purpose  of 
Platonic  disputation  at  certain  regular  intervals,  but  also, 
to  appoint  a  hieropliant  and  official  expositor  of  Platonic 
doctrine.  He  hoped  by  these  meuns  to  give  a  certairt 
stability  to  bis  projected  institution,  and  to  avoid  the 
superficiality  of  mere  enthusiasm.  Tho  plan  was  good ,;; 
and  with  the  rare  instinct  for  character  whicli  distinguished 
him,  ho  made  choice  of  tho  right  man  for  his  purpose  m 
the  young  JIarsilio. 

Before  he  had  begun  to  learn  Greek,  Marsilio  entered 
upon  the  task  of  studying  and  elucidating  Plato.  It  is 
known  that  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  while  he  was. 
yet  a  novice,  he  wrote  voluminous  treatises  on  the  great 
philosopher,  which  he  afterwards,  however,  gave  to  the 
flames.  In  tho  year  1459  John  Argyropoulos  was  lecturing: 
on  the  Greek  language  and  lileraturo  at  Florence,  and 
Marsilio  became  his  pupil.  _He  was  then  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Seven  years  later  he  felt  liimself  s- 
sufficiently  ripe  Greek  scholar  to  begin  the  translation  of 
Plato,  by  which  hia  name  is  famous  in  tlie  history  of 
scholarship,  and  which  is  still  the  best  translation'  of  that 
author  Italy  can  boast.  The  MSS.  on  which  lie  worked 
were  supplied  by  his  patron  Cosimo  de'  Medici  and  by 
Amerigo  Benci.  While  tho  translation  was  still  in  progresgi 
Ficinofrom  time  to  time  submitted  its  pages  to  thescholars. 
Angelo  Poliziano,  Cristoforo  Landino,  Demetrios  Chal- 
chondylas,  and  others ;  and  since  thoso  men  were  all 
members  of  the  Platonic  Academy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  discussions  raised  upon  the  text  and  Latin  version 
greatly  served  to  promote  the  purpose  of  Cosimo's  founda- 
tion. At  last  tho  book  appeared  in  14S2,  the  expenses  of" 
the  press  being  defrayed  by  the  noble  Florentine,  Filippo- 
Valori.  About  the  same  time  Marsilio  completed  and  pub- 
lished Lis  treatise  on  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  immortality" 
(T/ieolorjta  Plafcuiica  de  Immortal ilate  Animw),  the  work, 
by  which  bis  claims  to  take  rank  as  a  philosopher  must  bf 
estimated.  This  was  shortly  followed  by  tho  translation  of 
Plotinus  in^j  Latin,  and  by  a  voluminous  comnicritarv,  tl  u 
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former  iinisbcd  in  1486,  the  laltcr  in  1491,  and  butU  [lub- 
listed  at  the  cost  df  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  j^l^t  one  mouth 
after  bis  death.  As  a  supplement  to  these  labours  in  the 
field  of  Platonic  and  Alcxuiuliiun  philosophy,  Marsilio  next 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  translation  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  whose  work  on  the  celestial  hierarchy,  though 
recognized  as  spurious  by  the  Neajiolitan  huinaiiist,  Lorenzo 
Valla,  had  supreme  attraction  for  the  mystic  and  uncritical 
intellect  of  Ficino. 

It  is  not  easy  to  value  the  services  of  Marsilio  ricino  at 
their  proper  worth.  As  a  philosopher,  he  can  advance  no 
claim  to  originality,  his  laborious  treatise  on  Platoim;  theo- 
logy being  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ill-digested  erudition. 
As  a  scholar,  he  failed  to  recognize  the  distinctions  be- 
tween dilTercnt  periods  of  antiquity  and  various  schools  of 
thought.  As  an  exponent  of  Plato  he  sulfered  from  the  fatal 
error  of  confounding  Plato  witli  the  later  Platonists.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  respect  he  did  not  differ  widely  froiu  the 
mass  of  his  contemporaries.  Lorenzo  Valla  and  Acgelo 
Poliziano,  almost  alone  among  the  scholars  of  that  age, 
sho'ved  a  true  critical  perception.  For  the  rest,  it  was  enough 
that  an  author  should  be  ancient  to  secure  their  admiration. 
The  whole  of  antiquity  seemed  precious  in  the  eyes  of  its  dis- 
coverers; and  even  a  thinker  so  acute  as  Pico  di  Mirandola 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  extracting  the  essence  of 
philosophical  truth  by  indiscriminate  collation  of  the  most 
divergent  doctrines.  Ficino  was,  moreover,  a  firm  believer 
ID  planetary  inHuences.  He  could  not  seiiarate  his  philo- 
sophical fiuni  his  astrological  studies,  and  caught  eagerly  at 
any  fragment  of  antiquity  which  seemed  to  support  his 
cherished  delusions.  It  may  here  be  incidentally  mentioned 
that  this  superstition  brought  bim  into  trouble  with  the 
Roman  church.  In  1489  he  was  accused  of  magic  before 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  and  had  to  secure  the  good  offices  of 
Francesco  Soderini,  Ermolao  Barbaro,  and  the  archbishop 
Einaldo  Orsini,  in  order  to  purge  himself  of  a  most 
perilous  imputation.  What  Ficino  achieved  o  eally  solid, 
was  bis  translation.  The  value  of  that  work  cannot  be 
denied ;  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  Platonic  studies  in 
Italy,  and  through  them  to  the  formation  of  tho  new  philo- 
sophy in  Europe,  is  indisputable.  Ficino  difl'ered  from  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  that,  while  he  felt 
the  influenco  of  antiquity  no  less  strongly  than  they  did, 
he  never  lost  his  faith  in  Christianity,  or  contaminated  his 
morals  by  contact  with  paganism.  For  him,  as  for 
Petrarch,  St  Augustin  was  the  model  of  a  Christian  student. 
The  cardinal  point  of  his  doctrine  was  the  identity  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  He  held  that  philosophy  consists 
in  the  study  of  truth  and  wisdom,  and  that  God  alone  is 
truth  and  wisdom, — so  that  philosophy  is  but  religion,  and 
true  religion  is  genuine  philosophy.  Religion,  indeed,  is 
common  to  all  men,  but  its  pure  form  is  that  revealed 
through  Christ ;  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to 
a  m^n  in  all  circumstances  of  life.  Yet  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  every  man  should  accept  the  faith  without 
reasoning ;  and  here  Ficino  fonnd  a  place  for  Platonism. 
He  maintained  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  was  providentially 
made  to  harmonize  with  Christianity,  in  order  that  by  its 
means  speculative  intellects  might  be  led  to  Christ.  The 
transition  from  this  point  of  view  to  an  almost  superstitious 
adoration  of  Plato  was  natural  ;  and  Ficino,  we  know, 
joined  in  the  hymna  and  celebrations  with  which  the  Flor- 
entine Academy  honoured  their  great  ma-ster  on  the  day  of 
liis  birth  and  death.  Those  famous  festivals  in  which 
Lorenzo  do'  Medici  delighted  had  indeed  a  pagan  tone 
appropriate  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Renaissance  ;  nor  were 
all  the  worshippers  of  the  Athenian  sago  so  true  to 
Christianity  as  his  devoted  student. 

Of  Ficino's  personal  life  there  is  but  little  to  be  said. 
In  order  that  hy  :i'.i;;ht.  h^^■G  leisure  fof  uniuterruptud  study, 


Cosimo  do'  Medici  gave  him  a  houoc  near  S.  Maria  Nuova 
in  Florence,  and  a  little  farm  at  Monlcvecchio,  not  far  from 
the  villa  of  Careggi.  Ficino,  like  nearly  all  the  scholars  of 
that  age  in  Italy,  delighted  in  country  life.  At  Monte- 
vccchio  he  lived  contentedly  among  his  books,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  two  fiiends,  Pico  at  Querceto,  and  Puliziano 
at-Ficsole,  cheering  his  solitude  by  playing  on  the  lute,  and 
corresponding  with  tho  most  illustrious  men  of  Italy,  llis 
letters,  extending  over  the  years  1474-1494,  have  been  pub- 
lished, both  separately  and  in  his  collected  works.  From 
these  it  may  bo  gathered  that  nearly  every  living  scholar  of 
note  was  included  in  the  list  of  his  friends,  and  that  the 
subjects  which  interested  him  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  his  Platonic  studies.  As  instances  of  his  close  intimacy 
with  illustrious  Florentine  families,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  h'eld  the  young  Francesco  Guicciardini  at  the  font, 
and  that  he  helped  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  Casa  Slrozzi 
in  the  Via  Tornabuoni. 

At  the  ago  of  forty  Ficino  took  orders,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  canonry  of  S.  Lorenzo.  He  was  henceforth 
assiduous  in  tho  performance  of  his  duties,  preaching  ir> 
his  cure  of  Novoli,  and  also  in  the  cathedral  and  the  church, 
of  the  Angeli  at  Florence.  Ho  used  to  say  that  no  man- 
was  better  than  a  good  priest,  and  none  worse  than  a  bad. 
on&  His  life  corresponded  in  all  points  to  bis  principles. 
It  was  the  life  of  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  real  sage, — of 
one  who  found  the  best  fruits  of  philosophy  in  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  virtues.  A  more  amiable  and  a  more 
harmless  man  never  lived  ;  and  this  was  much  in  that  ag& 
of  discordant  passions  and  lawless  licence.  In  spite  of  his 
weak  health,  he  was  indefatigably  industrious.  His  tastes 
were  of  the  simplest ;  and  while  scholars  like  Filelfo  were 
intent  on  extracting  money  from  their  patrons  by  flattery 
and  threats,  he  remained  so  poor  that  ha  owed  the 
publication  of  all  his  many  works  to  private  munificence. 
For  his  old  patrons  of  the  house  of  Medici  Ficino  always 
cherished  sentiments  of  the  liveliest  gratitude.  Cosimo  he 
called  his  second  father,  saying  that  Ficino  had  given-hitn 
life,  but  Cosimo  new  birth, — th«  one  had  devoted  him  to 
Galen,  the  other  to  the  divine  Plato, — the  one  was  physiciaa 
of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul.  With  Lorenzo  he  lived 
on  terms  of  familiar,  affectionate,  almost  parental  intimacy. 
He  had  seen  the  young  prince  grow  up  in  the  palace  of  the 
Via  Larga,  and  had  helped  in  the  development  of  his  rare 
intellect.  In  later  years  he  did  not  shrink  from  uttering 
a  word  of  warning  and  advice,  when  he  thought  that  the 
master  of  the  Florentine  republic  was  too  much  inclined  to 
yield  to  pleasure.  A  characteristic  proof  of  his  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Medici  was  furnished  by  a  yearly  custom 
which  ha  practised  at  his  farm  at  Montevecchio.  He  used 
to  invite  the  contadini  who  had  served  Cosimo  to  a  ban- 
quet on  the  day  of  Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano(the  patroft 
saints  of  the  Medici),  and  entertained  them  with  music  and 
singing.  This  affection  was  amply  returned.  Cosimo  em- 
ployed almost  the  last  hours  of  his  life  in  listening  to 
Ficino's  reading  of  a  treatise  on  the  highest  good  ;  while 
Lorenzo,  in  a  poem  on  true  happiness,  described  him  as  the 
mirror  of  the  world,  the  nursling  of  sacred  muses,  the  har- 
monizer  of  wisdom  and  beauty  in  complete  accord.  Ficino 
died  at  Florence  in  1499. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  Ficino  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  first  given  to 
the  world  in  1476,  a  translation  into  Italian  of  Dai^te's- 
De  ilonarchia,  a  life  of  Plato,  and  numerous  essays  o» 
ethical  and  semi-philosophical  subjects.  Vigour  of  reason- 
ing and  originality  of  view  were  not  his  characteristics 
as  a  writer  ;  nor  will  the  student  who  has  raked  these 
dust  heaps  of  miscellaneous  learning  and  old-fashioned 
mysticism  discover  more  than  a  few  sentences  of  geuaine- 
enthusiasm   and   simple-bec.rtcd   o.inirntion   to   repay  his; 
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trouble  and  reward  Lis  patience.  Only  in  familiar  letters, 
prolegomena,  and  prefaces  do  we  find  the  man  Ficiao,  and 
learn  to  know  his  thoughtsiand  sentiments  unclouded  by  a 
mist  of  citations ;  these  minor  compositions  have  therefore 
■a  certain  permanent  value,  and  will  continually  be  studied 
{or  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  learned  circle  gathered 
round  Lorenzo  in  the  golden  age  of  humanism. 

The  student  may  be  referred  for  further  information  to  the  follow, 
ing  works  — Jfarsihi  Ficini  Opcra^  Ba3ile<e,  1576  ,  Marsiin  Ficim 
Vita^  auctore  Corsio,  cd  Bandini,  Pisa,  1771  Rescue's  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  Pasquale  Villan,  La  Storm  di  Girola-mo 
Savonarola^  Firenze,  Le  Moniiier,  1809  j  VoQ  Reumont,  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  Leipzig,  1S74. 

FICTIONS,  in  law,  or  legal  fictions,  are  false  averments, 
the  truth  of  which  is  not  permitted  to  be  called  in  question. 
English  law  as  well  as  Roman  law  abounds  m  fictions. 
Sometimes  they  are  merel}'  the  condensed  expression  of  a  rule 
of  law, — e.g.,  the  fiction  of  English  law  that  husband  and 
wife  are  one  person,  and  the  fiction  of  Roman  law  that  the 
■wife  ia  the  daughter  of  the  husband.  Sometimes  they 
must  be  regarded  as  reasons  invented  in  order  to  justify  a 
rule  of  law  according  to  an  implied  ethical  standard.  Of 
this  sort  seems  to  be  the  fiction  or  presumption  that  every 
one  knows  the  law,  which  reconciles  the  rule  that  igno- 
rance is  DO  excuse  for  crime  with  the  moral  common-place 
that  it  is  unfair  to  punish  a  man  for  violating  a  law  of 
whose  existence  he  was  unaware.  Again,  some  fictions  are 
deliberate  falsehoods,  adopted  as  true  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  remedy  not  otherwise  attainable.  Of  this 
sort  are  the  numerous  ictions  of  English  law  by  which  the 
different  courts  obtain sd  jurisdiction  in  private  business, 
removed  inconvenient  restrictions  in  the  law  relating  to 
land,  &c. 

What  to  the  scientific  jurist  is  a  stumbling-block  is  to 
the  older  writers  on  English  law  a  beautiful  device  for  re- 
conciling the  strict  letter  of  the  law  with  common  sense 
and  justice.  Blackstone,  in  noticing  the  weU-known  fiction 
by  which  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  established  its  juris- 
diction in  common  pleas  (viz.,  that  the  defendant  was  in 
custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  court),  says,  "These  fictions 
of  law,  though  at  first  they  may  startle  the  student,  he  will 
find  upon  further  consideration  to  be  highly  beneficial  and 
useful ;  especially  as  this  maxim  is  ever  invariably  observed, 
that  no  fiction  shall  extend  to  work  an  injury  ;  its  proper 
operation  being  to  prevent  a  mischief  or  remedy  an  incon- 
venience that  might  result  from  the  general  rule  of  law. 
So  true  it  is  that  in  fictions  juris  semper  subsistit  cegvilas." 
Austin,  on  the  other  hand,  while  correctly  assigning  as  the 
cause  of  many  fictions  the  desire  to  combine  the  necessary 
reform  with  some  show  of  respect  for  the  abrogated  law, 
makes  the  following  harsh  criticism  as  to  others  : — "  Why 
the  plain  meanings  which  I  have  now  stated  should  be 
obscured  by  the  fictions  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  I 
cannot  conjecture.  A  wish  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of 
-the  fictions  to  render  the  law  as  uncognoscibU  as  may  be  is 
probably  the  cause  which  Mr  Beritham  would  assign.  I 
judge  not,  I  confes.s,  so  uncharitably ;  I  rather  impute  such 
fictions  to  the  sheer  imbecility  (or,  if  you  will,  to  the  active 
and  sportive  fancies)  of  their  grave  ani  venerable  authors, 
than  to  any  deliberate  design,  good  or  evil."  Bentham,  of 
course,  saw  in  fictions  the  instrument  by  which  the  great 
object  of  his  abhorrence,  jWiWary  ?aw,  was  produced.  It 
wae  the  means  by  which  judges  usurped  the  functions  of 
legislators.  "  A  fiction  of  law,"  he  says,  "  may  be  defined 
aa  a  wHful  falsehood,  having  for  its  object  the  stealing  legis- 
lative powers  by  and  for  hands  which  could  not  or  durst 
not  openly  claim  it,  and  but  for  the  delusion  thus  produced 
cotdd  not  exercise  it."  A  partnership,  he  says,  was  formed 
between  the  kings  and  the  judges  against  the  interests  of 
fthe  people.     "  Moaarcbs  found  force,  lawyers  fraud  ;  thus 


was  the  capital  found  "  {Iliitoncal  Preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  (he  Fragment  on  Government).^ 

Sir  H.  Maine  {Ancient  .Law)  supplies  the  historical 
element  which  is  always  lacking  in  the  explanations  of 
Austin  and  Bentham.  .  Fictions  form  one  ot  the  agencies 
by  which,  in  progressive  societies,  positive  law  is  brought 
into  harmony  with  public  opinion  The  others  are  equity 
and  statutes.  Fictions  m  this  sense  mclude,  not  merely 
the  obvious  falsities  of  the  English  and  Roman  systems^ 
but  a^y  assumption  which  conceals  a  change  of  law  by 
retaining  the  old  formula  after  the  change  has  been  made. 
It  thus  includes  both  the  case  law  of  the  English  and  the 
Responsa  Prudentum  ot  the  Romans.  "  At  a  particular 
stage  of  social  progress  they  are  invaluable  expedients  for 
overcoming  the  rigidity  of  law;  and,  indeed,  without  one 
of  them,  the  fiction  of  adoption,  which  permits  the  family 
tie  to  be  artificially  created,  it  la  difiBcult  to  uuderstand 
how  society  would  ever  have  escaped  from  its  swaddling 
clothes,  and  taken  its  first  steps  towards  civilization." 

The  bolder  remedial  fictions  of  English  law  have  been 
to  a  large  extent  removed  by  legislation,  and  one  great 
obstacle  to  any  reconstructrou  of  the  legal  system  has  thus 
been  partially  removed.  Where  the  eal  remedy  stood  in 
glaring  contrast  to  the  nominal  rule,  it  lias  been  openly 
ratified  by  statute.  In  ejectment  cases  the  mysterious  sham 
litigants  have  disappeared.  The  bond  of  entail  can  be 
broken  without  having  recourse  to  the  collusive  proceedings 
of  fine  and  recovery.  Fictions  have  been  almost  entirely 
banished  from  the  procedure  of  the  courts.  The  action 
for  damages  on  account  of  seduction,  which  ia  still 
nominally  an  action  by  the  father  for  loss  of  his  daughter's 
services,  is  perhaps  the  only  fictitious  action  now  remain- 
ing. 

Fictions  which  appear  m  the  form  of  principles  (like 
that  of  the  unity  of  husband  and  wife)  are  not  so  easily 
dealt  with  by  legislation.  To  expel  them  formally  from 
the  system  would  require  the  re-enactment  of  vast  portions 
of  law.  A  change  in  legal  modes  of  speech  and  thought 
would  be  more  eflfective.  The  legal  mmd  instinctively 
seizes  upon  concrete  aids  to  abstract  reasoning.  Many 
hard  and  revolting  fictions  must  have  begun  their  career  as 
metaphors.  In  some  cases  the  history  of  the  change  may 
stLU  almost  be  traced.  The  conception  that  a  man-of-war 
is  a  floating  island,  or  that  an  ambassadors  house  is  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  country  m  which  he  resides, 
was  originally  a  figure  of  speech  designed  to  set  a  rule  of 
law  in  a  striking  light.  It  is  then  gravely  accepted  aa  true 
in  fact,  and  other  rules  of  law  are  deduced  from  it.  Its 
beginning  is  to  be  compared  with  such  phraseu  es  "  an 
Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,"  which  have  had  no  legal 
offshoots,  and  still  remain  mere  figures  of  speech. 

Constitutional  law  is  of  course  honeycombed  with  fictions. 
Here  there  is  hardly  ever  anything  like  direct  legislative 
change,  and  yet  real  change  is  incessant.  The  rules  defin- 
ing the  sovereign  power  and  fixing  the  authority  of  its 
various  members  are  in  most  points  the  same  as  they  were 
at  the  last  revolution, — in  many  points  they  have  been  the 
same  since  the  beginning  of  parliamentary  government 
But  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  true  in  fact ;  and  it  would 
hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  series  of  formal 


'  In  the  Bame  essay  Bentham  notices  the  comparative  rarity  of  fictions 
in  Scotch  law.  As  to  fiction  in  particular,  compared  with  the  work 
done  by  it  in  English  law,  the  use  made  ot  it  by  the  Scotch  w  next 
to  nothing.  No  need  have  they  had  of  any  such  clumsy  instrument 
They  have  two  others  "of  their  own  making,  by  which  things  of  the 
same  sort  have  been  done  with  mnch  less  trouble.  Nobile  ojiciwm 
gives  them  the  creative  power  of  legislation  ;  this  and  the  word  desue- 
tude together  the  annihilative. "  And  he  notices  aptly  enough  that, 
while  the  English  lawyers  declared  that  James  II.  had  abdicated  the 
throne  (which  everyboily  knew  to  be  false),  the  Scotch,  lawyers  boldly 
said  he  had  forfeited  it. 
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propositions  called  the  constitution  is  merely  a  series  of 
fictions.  The  legal  attributes  of  the  king,  and  even  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  are  fictions.  If  we  could  suppo.'^e  that  the 
effects  of  the  two  Reform  Acts  had  been  brought  about,  not 
by  legislation,  but  by  the  decisions  of  law  courts  and  the 
practice  of  House  of  Commons  committees — by  such  assump- 
tions as  that  freeholder  includes  lease-holder,  and  that  ten 
means  twenty — we  should  have  ia  the  legal  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  the  same  kind  of  fictions  that  we 
find  in  the  legal  statement  of  the  attributes  of  the  crown 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  Here,  too,  fictions  have  been 
largely  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  particular 
theories, — popularor  monarchical, — and  such  have  flourished 
even  more  vigorously  than  purely  legal  fictions.      (E.  R.) 

FIDEN'/E,  identified  with  the  modern  Castello  Giu- 
BILEO,  an  old  and  important  Latin  city  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  about  five  miles  above  Rome.  It  is  said  by  Livy 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Etruscans  ;  but  his  testimony 
is  not  supported  by  any  other  historian.  There  is  no  Latin 
city  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  annals  of  regal 
Rome.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  historians, 
liostilities  firit  broke  out  between  the  two  cities  in  the 
time  of  Romulus,  and  continued  with  little  intermission  and 
various  success  till  496  B.C.,  when,  being  abandoned  by  its 
allies,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  Roman  arms.  In  438 
B.C.  the  Fidonates  revolted  and  slew  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, but  after  maintaining  for  twelve  years  an  unequal 
contest,  tlieir  city  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  them- 
selves sold  into  slavery.  From  this  time  Fidense  almost 
disappears.  In  the  later  period  of  the  republic,  and  under 
the  empire,  it  was  a  small  country  village,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Horace  as  almost  proverbially  desolate.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  it  acquired  a  dismal  notoriety  :  an  extra- 
ordinary gladiatorial  show  had  attracted  vast  multitudes 
from  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  wooden 
amphitheatre  in  which  they  were  accommodat«d  fell  during 
the  exhibition,  and  destroyed,  it  is  said,  nearly  50,000 
persons.  No  ruins  of  Fidenje  now  exist. 
■  FIELD,  John  (1782-1837),  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pianists  of  his  time  and  of  the  few  composers  of  British 
origin  whose  works  have  acquired  European  reputation,  was 
born  at  Dublin  in  1782.  He  was  descended  from  a  musical 
family,  his  father  being  a  violinist,  and  his  grandfather  the 
organist  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Dublin.  From  the  latter 
the. boy  received  his  first  musical  education.  When  a  few 
years  later  the  family  settled  ia  London,  Field  became  the 
favourite  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Clemenli,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Paris,  and  later,  in  1802,  on  his  great  concert 
tour  through  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Under  the 
auspices  of  his  master  Field  appeared  in  public  in  most  of 
tho  great  European  capitals,  especially  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  that  city  he  remained  when  Clementi  returned  to 
England,  During  his  stay  with  the  great  pianist  Field  had 
to  suffer  many  privations,  owing  to  dementi's  all  but  unex- 
ampled parsimony  ,  but  when  the  latter  left  Russia  his 
splendid  connexion  amongst  the  highest  circles  of  the 
capital  became  Field's  inheritance  Fame  and  wealth  were 
now  within  his  grasp,  but  owing  to  his  extravagant  and 
dissipated  way  of  life  the  composer  was  never  free  from  care  ; 
and  to  the  same  cause  his  early  end  must  no  doubt  be  attri- 
buted. His  marriage  w-ith  a  French  l-ady  of  the  name  of 
Charpentier  was  anything  but  happy,  and  had  soon  to  \ie 
dissolved  Field  made  frequent  concert  tours-to  the  chief 
cities  of  Russia,  and  in  1820  settled  permanently  in 
Moscow.  In  1831  he  came  to  England  for  a  short  time, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  led  a  migratory  life  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  exciting  the  admiration  of  amateurs 
wherever  he  appeared  in  public  In  Naples  he  fell  seriously 
ill,  and  lay  several  mouths  in  the  hospital,  till  a  Russian 
family  discovered  him  and  brought  him  back  to  Moscow. 


There  he  lingered  for  several  years  till  his  death  on  January 
11,  1837.  Field  was  not  a  prolific  writer,  but  he  has  left 
many  works  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  His  training 
and  the  cast  of  his  genius  were  not  of  a  kind  to  enable  him 
to  excel  in  the  larger  forms  of  instrumental  music,  and  of 
his  seven  concerti  for  the  pianoforte  few  if  any  are  heard 
in  concert-rooms  nowadays.  Neither  do  his  quartets  for 
strings  and  pianoforte  hold  their  own  by  the  side  of  those  of 
the  great  masters.  But  in  the  minor  forms  of  composition  he 
has  shown  gifts  surpassed  by  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
Especially  his  "  nocturnes,"  a  form  of  music  highly  de- 
veloped if  not  actually  created  by  him,  remain  all  but  un- 
rivalled for  their  tenderness  and  dreaminess  of  conception, 
combined  with  acontinuoua  flow  of  beautiful  melody.  But 
their  best  claim  to  immortality  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  the  models  of  Chopin's  still  higher  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  Field's  execution  on  the  pianoforte  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  nature  of  his  compositions,  beauty  and  poetical 
charm  of  touch  being  mentioned  by  contemporaries  as  one 
of  the  chie'  characteristics  of  his  style.  A  certain  monotony 
was  the  almost  necessary  complement  of  these  qualities. 
Moscheles,  who  heard  Field  in  1831,  speaks  of  his  "enchant- 
iug  legato."  "  I  again,"  he  writes  on  another  occasion, 
"admired  his  tenderness  and  elegance  and  his  beautiful 
touch  ;  but  he  wants  spirit  and  accent,  light  and  shade, 
and  intensity  of  feeling." 

FIELD,  Navhak,  a  dramatist  and  actor  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  was  probably  born  about  but  not  later  than  15S7. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Cripplegate,  the  Rev.  John 
Field,  and  early  became  one  of  the  children  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  chapel,  and  in  IGOO  he  played  one  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  in  Ben  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Revels,  which  was  acted 
by  children.  Next  year  he  played  in  tho  Poetaster,  in  1 607 
in  Bussy  d'Amhois,  and  in  1608  in  Epicene,  on  which  occa- 
sion his  is  the  only  name  among  the  "children"  of  1600 
which  still  remains.  In  1612,  when  he  must  have  been 
very  young,  he  brought  out  his  first  play,  the  original  comedy 
of  A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  in  which  the  inconstancy 
of  woman  is  made  a  theme  fertile  in  humour  In  1613  he 
was  engaged  with  Daborne  in  writing  a  play  which  has  not 
been  handed  down  to  us  ;  and  soon  afterwards  we  find 
these  two  authors,  in  conjunction  with  Massinger,  praying 
Henslowe  for  a  small  sum  of  money  to  free  them  from  im- 
prisonment. In  1618  Field  printed  Amends  for  Ladies,  \u 
which  he  reversed  the  judgment  of  ais  first  comedy,  and,  in 
the  persons  of  a  virtuous  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  vindicated 
womankind  against  himself.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Field  had  some  hand  in  editing  the  irst  folio  Shakespeare  in 
1623  ;  he  certainly  assisted  Massinger  in  that  year  in  cf>m 
posing  his  tragedy  of  The  Fatal  Dowry,  and  the  play  bears 
evident  traces  of  his  co-operation  In  1639  he  reprinted 
the  Amends  for  Ladies,  and  in  1641  he  was  dead  There 
exists  a  portrait  of  Field  in  Dulwich  College  He  was  the 
poetic  "  son "  of  George  Chapman,  and  the  a.=iSociate  of 
many  dramatic  poets  of  that  age.  His  elder  brother 
Theophilus,  also  a  writer  of  verse,  entered  the  church,  and 
rose  to  be  bishop  of  Llaudaff  and  afterwards  of  Hereford. 
The  two  unassisted  plays  of  Nathan  Field  are  comedies  of 
contemporary  London  life,  and  are  mainly  wTitten  in  very 
smooth  and  flowing  blank  verse.  They  contain  one  or  two 
lyrics,  which,  in  conjunction  with  certain  passages  in  Ir.e 
Fatal  Dowry,  prove  Field  to  have  surpassed  Massinger  in 
lyical  power.  Amends  for  Ladies  is  greatly  superior  to  its 
companion  play  m  arimation,  plausibility,  and  humour ,  but 
the  passages  between  Scudmore  and  Bellafront  in  A  Woman 
IS  a  Weathercock  perhaps  display  the  serious  style  of  Field 
at  its  best.  His  song  "  Rise,  lady  mistress,  risf,'  in 
Amends  for  Ladies,  is  a  charming  aubade.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  possess  so  little  of  the  work  of  this  bright 
and  sensible  writer.     His  plays  have  never  been  collected. 
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FIELDFARE,  Angle  Saxon  Fealo-J'or  (  =  Fallow-farer), 
a  larga  species  of  Tbrusli,  the  Turdus  pilaris  of  Linnaeus — 
well  known  a3  a  regular  and  common  autumnal  visitor 
throngbout  the  British  It.lands  and  a  great  part  of  Eiiro[ie, 
besides  Western  Asia,  and  even  reaching  Northern  Africa. 
It  is  the  Vetdjakker  and  VeUllijster  of  the  Dutch,  the 
WackhuUUrdrosset  and  KravUsvoijel  of  Germans,  the 
Litome  of  the  French,  and  the  Cesena  of  Italians.  This 
bird  is  of  all  Thrushes  the  most  gregarious  in  habit,  not  only 
migrating  in  large  bands  and  keeping  in  flocks  during  the 
winter,  but  even  commonly  breeding  in  society — 200  nests 
or  mure  having  been  seen  within  a  verv  small  space  The 
birch -furests  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia  are  its  chief 
resorts  in  summer,  but  it  is  known  also  to  breed  sparingly 
in  some  districts  of  Germany  Though  its  nest  has  been 
niunv  times  reported  to  have  been  found  m  Scotland,  there 
13  perhaps  no  record  of  such  an  incident  that  is  not  open 
to  doubt  ;  and  unquestionably  the  Mutietoe-Thrusb  (T 
viscivorus)  has  been  often  mistaken  for  the  Fieldfare  by 
indifTorent  observers  The  head.  neck,  upper  part  of  the 
br.ck,  and  the  rump  are  grey,  the  wings,  wing-ruverts,  and 
niuldle  of  the  back  are  rich  hazel-brown  the  throat  is 
ocliraceous,  and  the  breast  reddish-brown — both  being 
streaked  or  spotted  with  black,  while  the  belly  and  lower 
wing-coverts  are  white,  and  the  legs  and  toes  very  dark 
brown.  The  nest  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  Filackbird 
(7'.  merxtin),  but  the  former  is  usually  built  high  up  m  a 
tree  The  Fieldfare's  call-note  is  harsh  and  loud,  sounding 
Lke  I'chijl-t'chat  ;  its  song  is  low.  twittering,  and  poor.  It 
usually  arrives  in  Britain  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Octo- 
ber,but  sometimes  earlier,  and  often  remain?  till  the  middle 
of  May  before  departing  for  its  northern  breeding  places 
In  hard  weather  it  throngs  to  the  berry-bearing  bushes 
which  then  afford  it  sustenance  but  in  open  winters  the 
flocks  spread  over  the  fields  in  searcli  of  animal  food — worms 
slugs,  and  the  larvae  of  insects  In  very  severe  seasons  it 
will  altogether  leave  the  country,  and  then  return  tor  a 
shorter  or  longer  time  as  spring  approaches  From  tlie 
author  of  William  of  Paterne  to  the  writers  of  our  own  day 
the  Fieldfare  has  occasionally  been  noticed  by  British  poets 
with  varying  propriety.  Thns  Chaucer's  association  of  its 
name  with  frost  is  as  happy  as  true,  while  Scott  was  more 
than  unlucky  in  his  well-known  reference  to  its  "  lowly 
nest  "  in  the  Highlands. 

Structurally  very  like  the  Fieldfare  but  differing  greatly 
in  many  other  respects,  is  the  bud  known  in  North  America 
as  the  "  Robin'' — its  ruddy  breast  and  familiar  habits 
reminding  the  early  British  settler.'  in  the  New  World  of 
the  household  favourite  of  their  former  homes  This  bird, 
the  Turdus  vnyratonv.-!  of  Linna?us  has  a  wide  geographi 
cal  rangei  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic.  and 
from  Greenland  tc  Guatemala  and  except  ai  its  extreme 
limits,  is  almost  everywhere  a  very  abundant  spi^cies  '  As 
its  scientific  name  imports,  it  is  essentially  b  migrant  and 
fjathers  in  Hocks  to  jiass  the  winter  in  the  south  though  a 
few  remain  in  New  England  throughout  the  year  Vet  its 
eucia!  instincts  point  rather  m  the  direction  ot  man  than  nf 
it-s  own  kind,  and  it  is  not  known  to  breed  lu  companies 
while  it  affects  the  homesteads,  villages,  and  even  the  parks 
and  gardens  of  the  large  cities,  where  its  fine  song  its  at- 
tractive plumage,  and  its  great  services  as  a  destroyer  of 
noxious  insects,  combine  to  make  it  justly  pojiular.  {.\.  N.) 
FIELDING,  Anthony  Vandyke  Copley  (1787-1855), 
commonly  called  Copley  Fielding,  an  English  landscape- 
paintei,  became  at  an  early  age  a  pupil  of  John  Varley. 
He  took  to  the  water-colour  method  of  art,  and  to  this  he 
coiiliiied  himself  almost  exclusively.      In  1810  he  became 

'  I*..  i.s  recorded  as  having  occurred  a  few  times  in  Kiirope  and 
ouce  ever,  m  England  {Zool.,  1877,  p.  14);  but  wlictlior  lU  any  case 
it  bus  iKtb  a  pluntary  visitor  may  be  regai-ded  as  doubtlnl. 


an  associate  exhibitor  in  the  Water-colour  Society,  in  1813 
a  full  member,  and  in  1831  president  of  that  body  Ho 
also  engaged  largely  in  teaching  the  art.  His  death  took 
place  at  Worthing  in  March  1855.  Fielding  was  a  painter 
of  much  elegance,  taste,  and  accomplishment,  without 
reaching  very  high  in  originality  of  purpose  or  of  style  ■  bo 
painted  all  sorts  of  views,  including  marine  subjects  in  large 
jiroportion  Five  specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen  m 
the  water-colour  gallery  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
of  dates  ranging  from  1829  to  1850.  Among  the  engraved 
specimens  of  his  art  is  the  Annual  o/  British  Landscape 
Scenery,  published  in  1839. 

FIELDING,  Henry  (1707-1754).  The  pedigree  of 
Fielding  the  novelist  will  always  be  remembered  by  an 
eloquent  passage  in  one  of  Gibbon's  essays.  "  Our  im- 
mortal Fielding  was  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  earls  of 
Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from  the  counts  of  Haps- 
burg.  the  lineal  descendants  of  Eltrico,  in  the  7th  century 
duke  of  Alsace.  Far  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of 
the  English  and  German  divisions  of  the  family  of  Haps- 
burg  the  former  the  knights  and  sheriffs  of  Leicestershire, 
have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage  ;  {he  latter,  the 
emperors  of  Germany  and  kings  of  Spain,  have  threatened 
the  liberties  of  the  Olil.  and  invaded  the  treasures  of  the 
New  World  The  successors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain 
their  brethren  in  England  ;  but  the  romance  of  Tom  Jonei, 
— that  exquisite  picture  of  humour  and  manners — will 
outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the  imperial  eagle  of 
Austria  " 

Henry  Fielding  was  born  at  Sharpham  Park,  near  Glas- 
tonbury. Somersetshire,  on  the  22d  of  April  1707.  There 
■was  nothing  m  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  to  foreshow 
that  the  descendant  of  such  illustrious  ancestors  would  drift 
as  rapidly  as  he  did  into  Bohemia.  His  father,  the 
youngest  son  o!  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  grandson  of  the 
"first  earl  of  Denbigh.  13  said  to  have  distinguished  himself 
as  an  officer  under  .Marlborough,  though  the  details  of  his 
career  are  not  known.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies, 
he  ap.pears  settled  in  England  as  a  country  squire,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Gould,  a  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench  As  Captain  Fielding's  family  grew,  and  his 
love  of  profuse  hospitality  manifested  itself,  and  when,  on 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  a  second  time,  and 
th's  marriage  also  proved  fertile,  it  became  apparent  that 
his  eldest  son,  the  future  novelist,  would  have  little  patTi- 
mony  but  his  wits.  His  book  education  had  been  conducted 
so  tar  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  he  had  been  taught  at  home  by 
the  family  chaplain  (said  to  be  the  original  of  Parson 
Truiliber).  and  in  due  course  was  sent  to  Eton.  But  he 
did  not  proceed  to  Oxford  with  his  schoolfellows  Lyttelton 
and  Pitt,  but,  probably  from  the  growing  needs  for  economy 
at  home,  was  despatched  to  the  university  of  Leyden. 

As  w^e  know  only  the  barest  leading  facts  about  that  in- 
teresting seminal  period,  the  first  twenty  years,  of  Fielding's 
life,  we  can  hardly  venture  even  a  guess  at  the  circumstances 
which  had  given  such  early  encouragement  to  the  bent  of 
his  genius  that  he  returned  from  Leyden  after  two  years' 
residence  there,  bringing  with  him  as  the  chief  fruit  of  his 
studies  a  first  sketch  of  a  comedy  called  Don  Quixote  in 
EnijUmd.  The  most  significant  incident  in  the  records  of 
his  early  life  is  his  friendship  with  the  studious,  ambitious, 
precocious  Lyttelton,  a  friendship  which  cannot  have  been 
without  a  powerful  influence  on  an  impressionable  boy, 
whose  high  animal  spirrts  and' keen  relish  for  existence  did 
not  predispose  him  to  study.  In  after  years  the  novelist 
made  a  point  of  displaying,  with  a  certain  degree  of  osten- 
tation, the  solid  learning  which  he  then  acquired,  and  with 
all  his  roltickin'.!  dash  and  recklessness  devoted  himself  to 
severe  intellectual  labour  with  a  zeal  which  we  never  find 
in  those  who  have  spent  an  idle  youth.     There  ia  no  genius 
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so  easily  dissipateil  ami  diverted  from  the  creafinii  of  im- 
perishable  works  as  that  of  humour ;  and  it  is  a  fair 
conjecture  that  the  abundant  gifts  of  the  "prose  Homer" 
received  direction  and  stimulus  from  his  friend's  example 
413  well  as  his  father's  impecuniosity  Ho  had  no  talent  for 
tlie  versification  in  which  Lyttelton  delighted  and  attained 
such  success  as  to  find  a  place  among  Johnson's  Poets  ;  the 
only  distinction  be  achieved  in  that  line  was  the  mention 
of  his  name  by  Swift  a3  an  unapproachable  master  of  the 
art  of  sinking.  We  can  coucoive  that  Fielding's  sy[ii[iathy 
with  his  friend's  pretty  pastoral  fancies  and  glowing 
heroics  was  not  invariably  earnest  ;  still  his  thoughts  had 
been  turned  towards  literature  and  learning,  while  bis  genius 
^•a«  left  free  to  discjver  its  own  natural  [lath. 
■  If  his  father  had  been  able  to  pay  him  Ids  nominal 
allowance  of  £200  a  year  when  he  returned  from  Leyden, 
in  all  likelihood  Fielding  would  have  qualified  himself  for 
dilmusion  to  the  bar,  arid  the  wit  winch  has  become  a  pos- 
session for  all  time  would  have  spent  itself  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  law-courts.  But,  as  he  says  liimself 
•of  his  allowance,  "  anybody  might  pay  it  who  would  ;"  anrl 
meantime  he  resolved  to  put  money  in  his  purse  by  writing 
lor  the  stage  '  He  submitted  his  sketch  of  Dau.  Quixote  in 
£iiyl  im/  to  Booth  and  Gibber,  but  both,  he  tells  us,  "  dis- 
suaded him  from  siffering  it  to  be  represented."  He  re- 
wrote it  afterwards  when  his  services  Avere  in  request,  and, 
■conceiving  the  idei  of  making  the  Knight  stand  for  a 
borough,  added  some  election  scenes  which  greatly  increased 
Jtb  value  as  an  acting  play.  Meantime,  he  set  himself  with 
ready  versatility  to  provide  a  come;ly  in  the  manner  of 
^'oiii;reve  His  first  effort,  entitled  /,')ir  in  Several  Masques, 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  February  1728,  and 
■when  the  author  printed  t  with  a  dedication  to  his  kins- 
»voman  Lady  Marj'  Worth  y  Montague,  he  w.a3  able  to  boast 
•that  though  it  succeeded  one  of  the  most  successful 
comedies  of  the  time,  the  Proi'olccd  IlusbauJ,  and  was 
"  contemporary  with  an  entertainment  which  engrossed  the 
■whole  talk  and  admiration  of  the  town,"  it  had  no  small 
measure  of  success.  For  ten  years  from  this  date  Fielding 
■was  an  established  and  prolific  play-writer,  as  will  be  seen 
■from  the  following  catalogue;— 7'/'e  TeiujAe  Bean,  a  comedy, 
1730,  The  Autla.rs  Farce,  1730;  The  Coffce-Uouse 
Politician,  a  comedy,  1730  ;  Turn  Tknmhtlte  Great,  a  bur- 
lesque, 1730  ;  The  Letter  Writers,  a  farce,  1731  ;  The  Gruh 
Street  Opera,  a  burlesque,  1731  ;  Tlie  Lottery,  a  farce, 
1731  i  The  Moilern  Ibisband,  a  comedy,  1732  ,  The  Cuvenl 
Garden  Trar/eili/,  a  ijurlesque,  1732;  The  Debauchee,  a 
comedy,  1732;  The  Moek  Dodor  (adaptation  of  Moliere's 
Le  Aledeciu  mahjre  lut),  1732;  y/'e  jl/f'scr  (adaptation  of 
L' Avars),  1733  ;  Deborah,  ur  a  Wife  fur  you  all,  an  after- 
piece, 1733;  The  lalnguiiiy  Chambermaid,  a  two-act 
comedy,  1733  ;  Dun  Quixote  )«  Eii'jhnd,  a  comedy.  173-1  ; 
An  Old  Man  lawjld  Wisdom,  a  farce,  1735  ,  'J'he  Universal 
Gallant,  a  comedy,  1735  ;  Pasquin,  a  dramatic  satire,  1736  ; 
The.  Historical  Pef/isler,  17  37;  Enrydtxe,  a  farce,  1737; 
Eiiry dice  Mused,  1  737  ;  Tnmble-down  Dirk,  an  extravaganza, 
1737  ;  Miss  Luc;/  ui  Toum,  a  farce,  1742  ;  The  Wedding- 
Day,  a  comedy,  1743  And  not  only  did  Fielding  write 
plays;  be  identified  himself  so  closely  with  the  stage  as 
to  become  a  manager  He  liad  a'  booth  at  Bartholomew 
Fair  in  1  733,  in  conjunction  with  Hypiicsley  the  comedian  ; 
and  111  1  736,  ho  took  the  Haymurket  Theatre,  and  organized 
a  company  called  "  The  Great  Mogul's  Company,"  a  notable 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  inasmuch  as  it  led  to 
"the  institution  of  the  dramatic  censorship. 

None  ol  Fie'iding's  I>Iays,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
his  adaptation  the  Miser,  can  be  said  to  have  "  kept  the 
stage";  few  ev  >n  of  the  students  of  literature  have  read  tlicm, 
and  those  who  have  read  them  have  dismissed  them  too 
hastily.    The  closest  students  these  plays  have  ever  had  were 


the  dramatists  of  the  following  generation,  who«e  works, 
notably  those  of  Sheridan,  contain  many  traces  of  their 
assidaity.  The  tradition  about  his  v.-riting  scenes  after  his 
return  from  tavern  carousals  on  the  papers  in  which  bis 
tobacco  had  been  wrapt,  and  his  cool  reception  of  Garrick'3 
desire  that  he  should  alter  some  passage  in  the  Wedding- 
Day,  have  helptd  the  impression  that  they  were  loose,  ill- 
considered,  ill-constructed  productions,  scribbled  off  hastily 
to  meet  passing  demands.  There  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
truth  in  this  notion.  That  the  plays  are  not  the  work  of 
a  dull  plodder  or  a  mechanician  of  elaborate  ingenuity  goes 
without  saying,  but,  though  perhaps  rajudly  considered  and 
rapidly  constructed,  they  are  neither  ill-considered  nor  ill- 
constructed,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  large  and  keen 
intelligence,  as  well  aa  the  overflowing  humour  and  fertile 
wit  of  their  author.  With  all  Fielding's  high  spirits,  joyous 
self-confidence,  and  disdain  of  criticism,  he  was  no  idler 
over  his  work ,  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do,  writing 
plays,  or  newspaper  articles,  or  novels,  reading  law,  or 
administering  justice,  he  did  with  all  his  might.  He  found 
in  play-writing  abundant  scojie  for  the  exercise  of  that  far- 
sighted  and  fertile  constructive  faculty  'n'hich  gave  the 
world  afterwards  in  Tom.  Jones  one  of  the  most  perfect 
plots  in  literature.  HTs  plays  abound  in  artfully  prepared 
surprises,  and  the  conclusions. are  never  huddled,  confused, 
and  unsatisfactory  ;  he  never  lacked  the  skill  to  unloose  the 
knots  which  De  had  had  the.  ingenuity  to  tie.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  national  characteristic,  whether  in  the  way  of 
merit  or  defect  must  be  for  others  to  say,  that  he  wrote  for 
the  stage  as  he  found  it,  and  practised  its  methods  as  he 
f'.'und  them,  trou'bling  himself  little  with  theories  of  what 
it  and  they  ought  to  be.  If  we  know  anything  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  who  took  [lart  in  his  plays,  it  is  amus- 
ing to  trace  the  skill  with  which  he  adiipted  himself  to  their 
peculiarities.  With  regard  to  his  moral  tone,  it  ia 
substantially  the  Bame»as  that  which  pervades  Tom  Jones. 
He  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  goodness  or  goodi- 
ness  of  Addison  and  Steele.  His  creed  is  stated  in  the 
prologue  to  the  second  of  his  plays,  "  written  by  a  friend," 
perhaps  the  same  friend  to  ■whom  he  says  he  owed  the  first 
suggestion  of  Tom-  Jones,  the  friend  of  his  school-days,  Lord, 
Lyttelton.     Some  persons,  this  prologue  runs, 

"Will  aigiie  that  the  stage 
'\Vas  meant  to  improve  and  not  debauch  the  age. 
Psliaw  !  to  improve  !  tlie  sta^e  wa.s  fir-St  designed 
Such  as  they  are  to  represent  Diankiud." 

If  we  desire  to  draw  a  distinction  betw'een  Fielding's  moral- 
ity and  that  of  the  Restoration  dramatists,  we  should  say 
that  he  takes  more  care  that  the  rak.es  shall  not  Lave  the 
best  of  it. 

Very  early  in  his  dramatic  career  Fielding  discovered  bow 
much  of  his  strength  lay  in  burlesque.  The  obligations 
which  he  professed  to  owe  to  Gibber  in  the  preface  to  his 
first  comedy  did  not  prevent  him  from  turning  that  versatile 
writer  and  his  son  Theophilus  to  ridicule  very  soon  after- 
wards. That  Gibber,  in  the  meantime,  had  offended  him 
by  refusing  the  Temple  Beau,  which  was  not  acted  at 
Drury  Lane,  or  the  Wedding-Day,  which  was  originally 
intended  for  Mre  Oldfield  and  Wilkes,  is  likely  enough ; 
if  so,  the  Author's  Farce,  in  which  a  poor  play  writer  reads 
a  play  to  the  manager  and  receives  his  comments  upon  it, 
listening  all  the  while  to  his  self-glorification,  was  an  ample 
revenge.  In  Tom  Thumb,  a  burlesque  on  inflated  tragedy, 
in  which  the  taste  introduced  by  Dryden  and  other  tragic 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration  period  is  parodied  with 
irresistible  humour,  the  satire  is  of  a  less  personal  kind, 
and  can  be  read  now  with  more  enjoyment.  Fielding,  witK 
the  consciousness  of  his  aristocratic  descent  as  well  as  his 
superior  powers,  had  a  large  share  of  Pope's  contempt  for 
Grub  Street,  an4  wtis  9  sort  of  Ishmaei  among  his  play- 
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writing  brethren,  losing  no  opportunity  of  girding  at  thern, 
and  comiiloiniog  to  the  public  more  than  once  that  they 
haj  conspired  to  "damn"  his  plays.  He  found,  too, 
another  field  for  his  satire  in  the  political  corruption  of  the 
time.  When  he  returned  from  Leyden  to  London,  he  had 
solicited  the  patronage  of  Sir  Robert  Waipole,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  time,  in  a  copy  of  verses,  but  the  great 
minister  had  paid  no  heed  to  them.  He  was  thus  left  free 
to  indulge  his  humour.  The  election  scenes  in  Don  Quixote, 
in  which  he  gave  a  ludicrous  representation  of  the  corrupt 
'arts  of  politicians  and  the  veuality  of  corporations,  had  made 
a  hit ;  and  when  Fielding  took  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and 
assembled  a  company  of  unemployed  actors,  he  endeavoured 
to  crown  this  success  by  a  still  bolder  lampoon  on  the 
times.  The  mock-comedy  in  Pasquiii  is  an  election  scene, 
in  which  he  gratifies  at  the  same  time  his  contempt  for  the 
performances  of  rival  playwrights  and  his  hatred  of  politi- 
cal dishonesty.  When  Fasquin  was  followed  up  by  the 
Historical  Ri^'jister,  in  which  the  political  transactions  for 
the  previous  year  were  freely  travestied,  the  legislature 
deemed  it  time  to  interfere;  and  after  a  witty  and  eloquent 
protest  from  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  which  he  argued 
against  the  measure  as  an  attack  upon  the  property  of 
authors,  wit,  "too  often  the  only  property  they  have  to  de- 
pend on,"  a  bill  was  passed  to  amend  the  Acta  relating  to 
rogues,  vagabonds,  sturdy  beggars,  and  vagrants,  by  a  pro- 
vision that  every  dramatic  piece,  previous  to  its  representa- 
tion, should  receive  the  licence  of  the  lord  chamberlain. 
Fielding  was  thus  responsible  for  the  institution  of  the 
lord  chamberlain's  censorship  of  the  stage. 

It  is  generally  an  irksome  task  to  read  plays  which  were 
written  to  be  acted,  and  intended  to  owe  no  small  part  of 
their  point  to  the  art  of  the  actors,  but  the  task  is  consider- 
ably lightened  in  the  case  of  Fielding's  plays  by  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  his  private, history.  When  he  began 
life  in  London  as  a  y»uth  of  twenty,  he  had  access  through 
his  friends  and  relations  to  the  most  brilliant  society. 
Whether  he  took  much  advant-age  of  this,  in  spite  of  his 
dislike  to  "  that  swarm  of  impertinences  which  compose  the 
common-place  chat  of  the  world,"  or  whether  he  succumbed 
at  once  to  the  charms  of  "  low  life,  "  with  its  frank  oddities 
and  eccentricities,  which  his  fashionablo  friends  said 
acquired  complete  ascendency  over  him  in  his  later  years, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but,  according  to  all  tra- 
ditions, he  drew  from  his  own  case  in  the  character  of 
Luckless  in  the  Author's  Farce.  Luckless  is  represented  as 
being  in  a  condition  which  would  be  pitiable  but  for  the 
imperturbable  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  with  which  bo  bears 
it, — attired  as  a  man  of  fashion  but  very,  much  in  debt,  his 
door  almost  battered  in  by  duns,  winning  the  heart  of  his 
lodging-hduse-keeper  and  staying  her  just  claims  by  his 
good-humour  and  wit,  seldom  dining  more  than  once  at  the 
same  ordinary,  and  helped  occasionally  out  of  desperate 
pinches  by  the  generosity  of  his  friends.  The  colours  of 
the  picture  are  probably  somewhat  overcharged,  but  all  are 
agreed  as  to  its  substantial  truthfulness.  We  have  the 
authority  of  his  friend  Murphy  for  saying  that  to  the  end 
ot  his  days  Fielding  was  always  hard  pressed  for  money  ; 
neilhei  his  impecuniosity  nor  his  cheerfulness  ever  deserted 
him.  He  had  a  brief  interval  of  abundance  and  reckless 
profusion  for  two  or  three  years  after  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Craddfick,  a  Salisbury  "  belle,"  and  heiress  of  il500. 
The  exact  date  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  original  of  Amelia,  as  a  former  sweetheart  and 
cousin  of  his.  Miss  Sarah  Andrews,  was  of  Sophia  Western, 
is  not  known  ;  it  took  place  some  time  during  his  play-writ- 
ing career,  probably  in  1737,  when  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  of  age  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  tho 
marriage,  Ihe  youthful  husband  very  soon  spent  his  wife's 
money.     He  went,  his  biographer  Murphy  tells  us,  to  live 


in  the  country,  on  a  small  estate  which  he  h-id  inheritecB 
from  his  mother,  and  at  once  set  about  dazzling  and  out- 
braving the  squires  of  the  neighbourhood  by  setting  up  ». 
magnificent  equipage,  dressing  a  numerous  retinue  of 
servants  in  yellow-plush,  and  dispensing  au  open  handed 
hospitality.  From  this  congenial  "fling  "  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Lis  literary  drudgery  in  London,  and, 
it  is  conjectured,  to  domestic  troubles  such  as  he  has  de- 
picted in  the  household  of  Captain  and  Mrs  Booth,  611ed 
with  no  high  opinion  of  the  intellects  and  manners  of  the 
rural  squirearchy,  but  stiU  unsoured  at  heart,  ready  as  be- 
fore to  meet  all  embarrassments  with  a  cheerful  face,  and 
to  profess  himself  a  disciple  of  Democritus  rather  than 
Heraclitus. 

The  institution  of  the  lord  chamberlain's  censorship,  and 
the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Great  Mogul's  company^ 
was  a  great  discouragement  to  Fielding's  playwriting,  just 
as  he  had  hit  upon  a  new  and  profitable  vein.  In  1737" 
he  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  de- 
voted himself  with  great  energy  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
As  a  gap  of  two  years  occurs  at  this  period  in  the  series  of 
his  literary  publications,  we  may  probably  get  this  down  as- 
the  date  of  his  marriage  and  his  experiment  at  li\nng  in  the^ 
country.  Before  he  had  completed  his  terms,  he  again  had. 
recourse  to  literiry  employment,  projecting,  in  conjunctions 
with  a  journalist  of  the  name  of  Ralph,  a  thrice-a-week  jour- 
nal called"  the  Champion.  It  is  based  on  the  model  of  the- 
Spectator  and  the  Tatter,  but  in  the  first  number,  in  which 
Fielding  gives  an  account  of  his  contributors — diflerent- 
members  of  the  great  family  of  Vinegar — and  his  purposes, 
he  announces  his  intention  of  discussing  politics  freely  as- 
well  as  literary  and  social  subjects,  laying  down  as  his- 
"  platform"  the  reduction  of  the  array,  the  .'.bolition  of  use- 
less offices,  the  restoration  of  triennial  parliaments,  and  the- 
removal  of  "that  grand  anti-constitutional  first  mover,  o. 
prime  minister."  As  the  journal  went  on,  these  objects  did 
not  assume  a  prominent  place ;  still,  the  Champion  is 
broader  in  its  scope  and  more  rollicking  in  its  tone  than  ther 
Spectator,.,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  less- 
decorous  charactet^  of  its  principal  writers.  In  two  volumes 
of  it  which  were  republished  in  1741,  the  work  of  the 
different  contributors  is  indicated,  and  we  find  among 
Fielding's  essays  the  germs  of  many  of  the  disquisitions- 
with  which  he  afterwards  adorned  his  novels.  In  the 
Champion  also  he  renewed  bis  warfare  with  Gibber,  who 
had  turned  upon  his  witty  persecutor  and  assailed  him 
angrily  in  bis  Apiology  as  "  a  broken  wit,"  who.  in  hi& 
"haste  to  get  money,"  did  not  scruple  to  "draw  the  mob- 
after  him,"  by  "raking  Ihe  channel  and  pelting  their 
superiors."  Fielding's  temper  was  disturbed  hut  not  over- 
thrown by  this  furious  on,^laught ;  he  retorted  merrily  by- 
drawing  up  an  account  of  a  trial  of  the  laureate  for  murder, 
the  murder  of  his  native  tongue.  At  tKe  same  time  the- 
bitter  taunts  rankled,  and  prompted  Fielding  to  many 
further  reprisals.  It  was  significant  of  Gibber's  power  of 
stinging  that  his  enemies  could  never  let  him  alone. 

The  next  episode  in  Fielding's  life  was  a  serious  attenqit 
to  get  practice  at  tbe  bar.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
June  1740,  and  we  are  assured  by  M;ir[)by  that  he  threw 
himself  earnestly  into  the  work,  forswore  literature,  attcndciJ 
^yestminster  Hall  diligently,  went  circuit ;  but  briefs  did 
not  come  in,  he  could  notaflfordto  wait,  and  was  compelled, 
however  reluctantly,  to  return  to  his  old  trade. 

Fielding  returned  to  literature,  but  in  a  new  character. 
A  few  months  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar  Richardson's- 
novel  Pamela  was  published,  and  was  received  with  the- 
favour  always  accorded  to  whatever  is  fresh  and  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  Richardson's  novels  are  somewhat  tedious 
reading  now,  but  their  simplicity  and  close  Adherence  to- 
nature  were  a  new  revelation  to  a  public  surfeited  with  th*- 
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extravagant  improbabilities  and  fictitious  heroic  manners  of 
the  school  of  romance  of  which  Parlkenissn  was  tlio  most 
illustrious  example  in  English.  Pamela  at  once  became  a 
book  that  everybody  had  to  read.  Kidding  read  it,  but 
witli  less  reverence  and  admiration  than  the  ladies  of  the 
titDe.  A  man  cannot  escape  from  the  prevalent  moril 
leaching  of  his  generation  ;  bis  attitude  towards  it  must  b  i 
either  sympathetic  or  militant.  The  prosperous  cenly 
conducted  printer  had  complete  synifiathy  with  the  wi  rldly 
ethics  of  the  18th  century  ;  the  idea  of  writing  Pamela 
had  been  put  into  his  head  by  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  write  "  a  little  book  of  familiar  letters  on  the  useful 
i;oacerns  of  common  life  ;"  and  in  his  earnestness  to  pio- 
mote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue  he  saw  nothing  absurd 
in  making  a  young  maid-servant  resist  the  improper 
advar.cei,  of  her  master  and  be  sustained  ii  her  resiitan  e 
by  a  secret  hope  that  he  might  be  driven  by  his  pass  on  in  o 
offering  her  lawful  marriage.  To  Fielding,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  there  was  something  ludicrous  in  good  conduct  which 
was  so  closely  allied  to  artfulness,  and  ho  was  mover  to 
write  a  parody  of  Mrs  Andrews's  \  rtue  and  distressing 
humility  in  the  adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  who  "by 
keeping  the  excellent  pattern  of  his  sister's  virtues  before  his 
eyes,"  was  enabled  to  preserve  his  purity  in  the  midst  of 
great  temptations.  Joseph  Andrews,  published  in  1742, 
was  thus  in  its  original  conception  a  parody  of  Pamela,  but 
th(  author,  though  be  began  it  with  this  intention,  and 
executed  his  intention  with  inimitable  wit,  became  aware 
as  he  went  on  that  he  was  introducing  a  kind  of  writing  as 
new  in  its  way  to  English  readers  as  Pamela  itself,  and 
when  he  issued  the  work  Ife  endeavoured  in  his  preface  to 
place  it  on  a  higher  ground  than  mere  burlesque.  There 
was  a  wide  difference,  he  said,  between  the  comic  and  tbo 
burlesque, — the  burlesque  writer  striving  to  exhibit  what  is 
ff'onstrous,  unnatural,  delightfully  and  surprisingly  absurd, 
while  the  comic  writer  confined  himself  strictly  to  nature, 
md  was  of  all  writers  the  last  to  be  excused  for  deviating 
from  it,  because  "  life  everywhere  furnishes  an  accurate 
observer  with  the  ridiculous."  Distinguishing  epic  writing 
into  the  tragic  and  the  comic,  and  "not  scrupling  to  say" 
that  it  might  be  in  prose  as  •.veil  as  in  verse,  Fielding 
claimed  for  Joseph  Andreivs  the  title  of  a  comic  prose  epic. 
The  author's  criticism  on  his  own  work  has  never  been  sur- 
passed for  justness  ;  it  is  a  striking  testimony  that  genius 
is  not  always  unconscious  of  its  own  excellence.  He  was 
equally  correct  in  describing  the  novel  as  being  "  written  in 
the  manner  of  Cervantes,"  for  in  Joseph  Andrews  there  is 
the  same  blending  of  the  ludicrous,  the  admirable,  and  the 
pathetic  as  in  the  character  of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha. 
The  humble  squire,  not  the  knight,  was  his  hero,  but  he 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  the  dream  of  his  youth,  introduc- 
ing Don  Quixote  into  England. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  most  irritating  thing  to 
Richardson  in  Fielding's  parody  was  the  humorous  malice 
of  making  Pamela  endeavour  to  dissuade  her  brother  from 
lowering  their  family  by  marrying  poor  Fanny.  This  wise 
advice  was  toCTnearly  in  keeping  with  the  prudf^nt  character 
of  -MrsB.  (or,  as  Fielding  filled  out  the  initial,  Mrs  Booby); 
and  that  a  person  of  low  habits  should  prjach  a  higher,  or 
at  least  a  more  spiritual  morality  than  himself,  must  have 
been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  moralist. 

Joseph  Andrews  was  almost  as  great  a  success  as  Pamela. 
Fieldmg  had  received  £200  for  it  from  Andrew  Millar, 
after  vainly  negotiating  with  another  publisher  for  £25. 
The  sum  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  rest  on  his  oars. 
His  next  work,  published  two  monih&a.ilsv  Joseph  Andrews, 
was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  "  Old  Sarah,"  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough.  Consideriug  that  his  father  had  been  a 
favourite  wi'h  the  duke,  and  that  one  of  his  sisters  was 
nauieH  after  the  ductless,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppoae  that 


ficlding's  eulogy  was  venal,  whatever  consideration  he  may 
have  received  for  the  service.  In  May  of  the  same  year 
(1742^  his  last  composition  for  the  stage.  Miss  Lucy  in 
Town,  a  sequel  to  an  Aii  Old  Ma>i  Tautjht  Wisdom,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane;  but  the  enemy  whom  ho  had 
raised  up,  the  lord  chamberlain,  prohibited  the  piece,  when 
it  had  run  successfully  for  several  nights,  because  one  of 
the  characters  was  supposed  to  be  a  satire  on  a  person  of 
quality.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake to  recast  for  Gairick  his  comedy  of  The  Wedding- 
Day,  the  third  comedy  he  ever  wrote,  which  had  been  re- 
jected years  before  by  a  manager,  possibly  Gibber.  The 
serious  illness  of  his  wife  proven .cd  him  from  recasting  the 
play  ;  produced  a.s  it  stood,  it  was  a  faihire.  This  was  the 
end  of  Fielding's  connexion  with  the  stage.  In  1743  ha 
published  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  the  first  voluma 
containing  poems,  essays,  and  imaginary  dialogues,  .the 
secoiid  being  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  the 
third  The  History  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great.  The  con- 
versations between  eminent  men  of  the  past,  which  the  im- 
aginary traveller  overheard  in  his  journey  to  the  shades,  are 
full  of  the  most  delicate  satiric  humour,  and  bear  testimony 
also  to  the  vividness  of  Fielding's  scliolarsliip.  Jonathan 
Wild,  in  soTie  respects  the  most  powerful  of  Fielding's 
works,  is  th  only  one  in  which  the  satire  is  dashed  with 
bitti.rness.  The  bitterness  is  not  predominant :  his  irrepres- 
sible humour  has  everywhere  got  the  mastery,  and  nsen  to 
the  surface  ;  but  the  blows  aimed  at  the  arts  by  which 
men  attain  fume  and  fortune  are  so  fierce  as  to  suggest  that 
at  no  other  period  in  his  career  had  Fielding's  troubles  so 
deep  a  hold  of  him.  At  no  other  time  was  he  so  nearly 
overmastered  by  the  savage  feelings  of  the  disappointed 
man,  who  sees  his  inferiors  in  ability  outstripping  him  in 
the  race  by  arts  which  he  will  not  practise.  At  no  other 
time,  indeed,  had  Fielding  such  cause  for  bitterness  in  the 
accumulation  of  ever}'  kind  of  worry  and  vexation  as  in 
the  year  1743.  The  evils  of  poverty,  which  were  always 
present  with  him,  were  aggravated  by  the  dangerous  illness 
of  hi  ('wife,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached.  He 
was  so  distracted  by  anxiety  for  her  safety,  and  remorse  at 
the  thought  of  being  to  blame  for  her  discoD^fort,  that  he 
could  not  proceed  with  the  work  on  which  he  depended  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  His  own  health  was  far  from 
being  good ;  he  suffered  from  attacks  of  gout,  brought 
on  by  his  sedentary  habits  and  his  excessei.  ;  Meantime 
the  enemies  whom  he  had  enraged  by  his  satires  were 
swarming  round  him  with  endless  devices  for  his  annoy- 
ance. No  man  ever  wrote  in  more  desperate  and  pitiable 
circumstances.  Yet  there  is  no  perceptible  diminution  in 
tlie  splendid  force  of  his  humour.  He  shook  off  his 
troubles  like  a  giant,  and  gave  no  sign  of  the  pain  at  his 
heart,  save  in  the  fiercer  energy  of  his  blows.  It  may  well 
increase  our  admiration  for  the  genius  shown  in  Jonathan 
Wild  to  know  that  the  author  laboured  in  the  face  of  so 
deadly  a  conspiracy  to  rob  his  hand  of  its  strength. 

In  1743  Mrs  Fielding  caught  a  fever,  and  died,  Lady 
Mary  W.  Montague  says,  in  her  husband's  arms.  For  two 
years  afterwards  he  published  nothing  but  a  preface  to  his 
sister's  novel,  David  Simple.  Although  Sarah  Fielding 
was  one  of  Richardson's  favourites,  and  heard  lataents  from 
him  about  her  brother's  "  continued  lowness,"  she  seems  to 
have  comforted  that  low  brother  in  his  sorrow,  and  even 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  him.  It  was  probably  at  this 
time  that  Fielding  received  from  Lord  Lyttelton  the  assist- 
ance which  he  gratefully  acknowledges  in  the  dedication  of 
Tom  Jones.-  As  that  masterpiece  is  said  to  have  been  "  th« 
labour  of  some  years  of  his  life,"  we  may  conjecture  that 
it  was  begun  sometime  during  these  otherwise  barren  yeai^, 
and  that,  as  Don  Quixote  waa  written  in  a  prison,  Turn 
Jones  wao  written  when  its  f.uthor   was  only  saved  from 
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.eapair  and  destitution  by  the  tender  kindness  of  Uvo  iitc- 
long  friends. 

In  1745  Fielding  made  a  second  successful  venture  in 
periodical  literature.  lu  November  of  that  year,  wheu 
London  was  agitated  by  the  news  of  the  preparations  of  the 
Jacobites  for  marching  across  the  border,  he  issued  the 

Erst  number  of  the  Trm  Patriot,  in  which  he  brought  all 
is  powers  of  ridicule  and  his  robust  sense  to  the  service 
of  the  established  Government.     He  continued  the  publica- 
tion of  the  True  Patriot  till  the  rebellion  was  suppressed. 
■More  than  a  year  afterwards,  in  December  1747,  he  began 
another  periodical,  called  The  Jacobite  Journal,  the  object 
of  which  he  slated  to  be  "  to  eradicate  those  feelings  and 
sentiments  which  had  been  already  so  effectually  crushed  on 
the  field  of  Culloden."    In  both  these  ventures  he  was  pro- 
bably assisted  by  his  staunch  friend  Lyttelton.     One  of 
the  reasons  he  gave  for  starting  them  was  the  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  common  run  of  journalists,  and  the  greater 
accuracy  of  the  information  at  his  comtnand,  a  taunt  and 
boast  for  which  his  rivals  retaliated  by  copious   personal 
abuse,  and  the  accusation  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
Government.     If  Fielding  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  made  but  a  poor  return  for  his  support  when  it 
was  no  longer  required.     Soon  after  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Jacobite  Journal,  towards  the  close  of  1748,  he  obtained, 
again,  it  is  said,  through  Lyttelton's  assistance,  the  post 
of  a  paid  Middlesex  magistrate.      In  one  of  his  earliest 
comedies   Fielding   had  thrown  hearty  ridic&le  on  these 
functionaries,  who  had  brought  their  office  into  disrepute 
by  their  scandalous  venality.     It  was  notorious  that  they 
eked  out  their  small  fees  by  selling  justice  to  the  highest 
bidder.     When  Fielding  himself  accepted  such  an  office  his 
enemies  exulted  loudly  over  the  step  aa  a  degradation. 
About  the  same  tilne  he  gave  them  another  handle  for 
scurrility  by  marrying  his  deceased  wife's  maid.     This  last 
Oct,  as  Lady  Mary  Montague  said,  "  was  not  so  discreditable 
to  his  character  as  it  may  sound."     "  The  maid  had  few 
personal  charms,  but  was  an  excellent  creature,  devotedly 
attached  to  her  mispress,  and  almost  broken-hearted  for  her 
loss.    In  the  first  agonies  of  his  own  grief,  which  approached 
to  frenzy,  he  found  no  relief  but  from  weeping  along  with 
her,  no  solace,  when  a  degree  calmer,  but  in  talking  to  her 
of  the  angel  they  mutually  regretted.     This  made  her  his 
habitual  confidential  associate ;   and  in  process  of  time  he 
began  to  think  he  could  not  give  his  children  a  tenderer 
mother,  or  secure  for  himself  a  more  faithful  housekeeper 
and  nurse,  -^t  least  this  was  what  he  told  his  friends,  and 
it  is  certain  that  her  conduct  as  his  wife  confirmed  it,  and 
fully  justified  his  good  opinion." 

Fielding's  enemies  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  in  his  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  justice  he  was  no  better  than  his 
own  Justice  Thrasher  ;  but  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
charge, — it  was  only  a  personal  retort  in  the  coarse  manner 
of  the  time.  We  oave,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  zeal  with 
which  Fielding  applied  himself  to  his  work,  a,n  instance  of 
that  earnest  side  of  his  character  which  is  perhaps  kept  too 
much  in  the  background  in  Thackeray's  charming  lecture 
on  him  as  a  humorist.  One  of  his  favourite  themes  was 
the  preposterousness  of  undertaking  any  work  without  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  he  showed  by  his  published  charge 
to  a  grand  jury,  by  pamphlets  on  various  notorious  cases, 
and  by  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  crime  and 
the  most  advisable  remedies,  that  he  was  himself  a  diligent 
student  of  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  law  which  he  ridi- 
culed Justice  Thrasher  for  neglecting.  Ha  was  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  the  spiteful  calumniesof  his  literary  antagonists 
to  formally  deny,  in  h'\a  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  LisUm,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  the  corruption  with  which  they 
charged  him,  declaring  that,  "  on  the  contrary,  by  compos- 
ing instead   of    iuflaming   tie    quarrels   of   porters   and 


beggars,  and  by  refusing  to  take  a  shilling  from  a  man  who 
most  undoubtedly  would  not  have  had  another  left,  he  had 
reduced  an  income  of  about  £500  a  year,  of  the  dirtiest 
money  upon  earth  " — the  income  of  the  justice  came  from 
fees — "  to  little  more  than  X300,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  remained  with  his  clerk." 

A  few  months  after  his  appointment"  to  the  justiceship,  ip 
February  1749,  Fielding  published  his  masterpiece  The 
History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling.     Hero  we  have  the  ripe 
fruits    of   his   life.     His  varied  experience   supplied   his 
imagination  with  abundant  suggestions  of  incident.     His 
long  struggle  with  his  pen  for  a  livelihood   had    given 
elasticity  to  his  style.     His  mind  was  full ;  the  hackwork, 
which  would  have  exhausted  poorer  energies  had  mobilized 
his,  and  made  him  perfect  master  of  his  resources.     Hard 
minds,   like   stones,    are   not   enriched   by    rolling ;    but 
Fielding's  mind  was  of  the  phvstic  sort,  and  went  on  gaining 
by  its  incessant  movement.     His  heart,  too,  bad  remained 
as  fresh  as  his  brain.     His  own  life  had   been  far  from 
scrupulously  pure,  but  he  could  still  give  the  world  "  a 
miracle  of  loveliest  womanhood  "  in  Sophia  Western.     His 
name  had  been  a  byword  and  reproach  in  respectable  circles 
front  his  early  manhood  upwards,  but  he  could  still  write 
in  deprecation  of   the  cynical  philosophy  of  Mandeville, 
and  create  a  pattern   English  gentleman    in  Squire    All- 
worthy.    One  would  never  imagine  from  reading  Tom  Jones 
that  its  author  was  a  man  of  illustrious  family  who  had 
treated  his  titled  relations  with  airy  independence,    and 
been  left  by  them  to  win  a  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  his 
own  wits,  unsupported  by  any  of  the  sinecures  which  their 
influence  might  have  placed  at  his  disposal.     There  was  no 
moralist   of   the   time   whose  scorn    was  so  heartily  and 
steadily  directed  against  vice,  against  profligacy,  avarice, 
hypocrisy,  meanness  in  every  shape  and  size  ;  he  made  war 
without  ceasing  on  all  ungenerous  emotions.     In  breaking 
with  convention,  he  remained  faithful  to  society.     It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  this  true  sivldier  in  the  war  of 
humanity,  like  his  great  exemplar  Cervantes,   should  be 
more  often  read  for  the  sake  of  indelicate  passages  which 
ha  wrote  in  pursuance  of  fidelity  to  nature,  than  for  the 
generous  sentiment  and  wise  philosophy  with  which  his 
work  as  a  whole  is  penetrated.     But  even  this  posthumous 
injustice  he  could  have  foreseen  without  ill-nature. 

Judging  from  Richardson's  lament  over  hia  rival's 
continued  lowness,  and  the  anecdote  told  by  Horace 
Walpole  of  bis  being  found  "  banqueting  with  a  blind  man 
and  three  Irishmen  "  when  some  persons  of  quality  wanted 
his  services  as  a  police  magistrate,-  one  might  imagine  that 
Fielding  spent  his  leisure  oflf  the  bench  in  gratifying  his 
preference  for  low  company.  That  he  enjoyed  the  frank- 
ness and  originality  of  unconventional  associates  is  likely 
enough  ;  but  he  has  shown  that  he  had  more  profitable 
employment  for  bis  leisure.  In  the  first  two  years  after 
he  took  office,  he  completed  his  last  novel,  Amelia.  It  has 
always  been  supposed  that,  in  the  relations  between  the 
somewhat  frail  but  good-natured  Captain  Booth  and  hi? 
perfect  wife  Amelia,  Fielding  drew  in  some  particulars  at 
least  from  his  own  dorncstic  life.  Dr  Johnson,  who  refused 
to  rend  Joseph  Andrews,  and  inferred  from  Tom  Jones  that 
Fielding  was  "  a  blockhead  "  and  "  a  barren  rascal,"  owned 
that  be  was  so  taken  by  Amelia  as  to  read  it  through  at  a 
sitting,  and  mentions  as  an  evidence  of  its  popularity 
that  it  was  the  only  instance  he  knew  of  the  whole  oi 
a  first  edition  being  sold  in  one  day.  Mr  La^wrence 
has  pointed  out  that  this  last  circumstance  was  due 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  publisher ;  still  the  sal'j  was 
sufficiently  rapid  to  be  a  tribute  to  the  popidarityof  itL 
])re(lcccs3ors  from  the  same  pen.  A  more  substantial 
tribute  to  the  author  was  the  increasing  price  paid  for  bii 
labours  ;  he  reoeived  £600  fur  Tom  Jones,  and  £1000  tor 
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Anelia.^  Fielding's  editor  and  biographer,  Arthur  MurpLy, 
professed  to  see  in  Amelia  signs  of  a  genius  falling  into 
decay  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Dickeus,  the  decay  dpes  not 
lie  in  matters  that  affect  the  intellect.  Amelia  is  inferior 
to  Tom  Jones  only  in  so  far  as  its  humour  is  less  exuberant ; 
it  is  even  richer  in  happily  turned  humorous  sayings.  But 
the  colour  of  the  incidents  is  more  predominantly  serious ; 
the  laughing  philosopher  has  not  changed  his  mood,  but 
he  takes  less  strong  delight  in  creating  materials  for 
laughter. 

As  soon  as  Amelia  was  off  his  hands,  Fielding  bent 
himself  with  unflagging  energy  to  a  new  enterprise.  In 
January  1752  he  issued  the  first  number  of  a  tiew  peri- 
•  odical,  the  Covent  Garden  Jounwl,  "by  Sir  Alexander 
Drawcansir,  Knight,  censor  of  Great  Britain."  In  the  first 
number  he  proved  that  bis  appetite  for  literary  warfare  was 
undiminished,  giving  fair  warning  to  "scribblers"  in 
general  that  they  must  expect  no  mercy ;  and  soon  after, 
he  began  an  exchange  of  personalities  with  Dr  John  Hill 
which  Disraeli  has  thought  worthy  of  a  place  among  his 
quarrels  of  authors.  Among  other  writers  who  accepted 
Fielding's  challenge  was  Smollett,  whose  ground  of  quarrel 
was  probably  political,  but  to  him  Fielding  made  no  reply. 
He  was  never  an  indiscriminate  satirist,  either  in  words  or 
in  literature  ;  he  reserved  his  lash  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  bad,  and  not  even  provocation  could  make  him  attack  a 
man  whose  writings  he  respected. 

The  Covent  Garden  Journal  was  discontinued  towards 
the  end  of  1752,  partly,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  consequence 
of  Fielding's  health  making  him  unable  to  bear  the  strain. 
He  had  long  been  a  sufferer  from  gout ;  he  had  undermined 
his  naturally  robust  constitution  by  hard  work  and  reck- 
less living  ;  and  iu  1753  his  frame  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  dropsy.  The  narrative  of  the  last  painful 
year  of  his  life  is  given  in  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to 
Lisbon.  At  a  moment  when  the  disease  might  have  been 
curable,  or  at  least  might  have  been  delayed  in  its  ravages, 
he  was  kept  in  town  to  carry  out  a  scheme  fgr  putting 
down  organized  gangs  of  robbers  who  were  setting  the  law 
at  defiance.  He  tried  the  effect  of  the  waters  at  Bath ; 
he  experimented  on  himself  with  Bishop  Berkeley's  specific 
of  tar-water  ;  he  submitted  frequently  to  the  operation  of. 
tapping;  but  the  summer  of  1754  found  him  with  "the 
dropsy  gaining  rather  than  losing  ground,  the  distance 
growing  still  shorter  between  the  tappings."  In  June  he 
set  sail  for  Lisbon  to  give  himself  the  chance  of  a  milder 
winter  ;  but  the  precaution  was  unavailing.  He  died  at 
Lisbon  on  the  8th  of  October  1754.  To  the  last,  as  his 
Journal  shows,  he  preserved  his  cheerfulness  and  his 
mental  activity.  Besides  his  Journal,  he  left  behind  him 
•a  fragment  of  an  answer  to  Lord  Bolingbroke's  religious 
and  philosophical  essays,  for  which,  according  to  Murphy, 
he  had  prepared  himself  by  collecting  "  long  extracts  and 
arguments  from  the  fathers,  and  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  controversy."  "  It  is  a  pity,"  Lady  Mary  Montague 
wrote  when  she  heard  of  his  death,  "he  was  not  immortal  "; 
he  was  "  so  formed  for  happiness." 

An  essay  on  Fielding's  life  and  writings  is  prefixed  to  Arthur 
Murphy's  collected  editionof  his  works  ;  and  short  biographies  have 
been  written  ty  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  SVilliam  Roscoe.  The  most 
complete  biography  is  Mr  F.  Lawrence's,  a  conscientious  and 
thorough  piece  of  work.  (W.  M.) 

FIERI  FACIAS,  in  English  law,  is  a  writ  of  execution 
after  judgment  obtained  in  action  of  debt  or  damages.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  and  commands  him  to  make 
good  the  amount  out  of  the  goods  of  the  person  against 
whom  judgment  has  been  obtained. 

FIESCHI,  Joseph  M.iiKiE  (1790-1S3G),  assassin,  the 
chief  conspirator  in  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  July  1835,  was  a  native  of  Murato  in  Corsica, 
and  was  bapticed  there.  December  3,  1790.     After  follow- 


ing his  father's  occnpation,  that  of  a  shepherd,  he  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  Corsican  Legion  tA  Naples, 
and  passed  with  it  into  the  service  of  Murat,.king  of 
Naples.  In  1814  he  returned  to  Corsica,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  part  in  the  fatal  expedition' of  Murat 
for  the  recovery  of  his  crown.  Sentence  of  death  was 
passed  on  him  and  his  companions,  but  it  was  not  executed  ; 
and  Fieschi  once  more  returned  to  his  native  land.  In 
1816  he  was  convicted  of  theft  and  forgery,  and  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years.  After  his 
release  he  led  for  several  years  a  restless  miserable  life, 
working  only  by  fits,  and  eking  out  his-  resources  by  fraud 
and  swindling.  He  went  to  Paris  after  the  Revolution  of 
July  (1830),  and  by  means  of  forged  papers  passed  himself 
off  as  a  victim  of  the  Kestoration,  and  obtained  a  pension 
and  official  employment.  He  affected  a  zealous  devotion 
to  the  Government,  entered  the  police,  and  displayed  much 
energy  in  the  suppression  of  disturbances.  But  meanwhile 
bis  house  was  the  scene  of  violent  proceedings,  and  the 
neighbourhood  was  kept  in  alarm  by  frequent  noises,  cries, 
and  pistol-shots  in  and  around  it.  Facts  were  brought  to 
light  which  cost  him  his  friends  and  his  employments. 
Exasperated  by  dismissal  and  the  "  ingratitude  of  the 
Government,"  he  vowed  a  terrible  vengeance.  He  took 
lodgings  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and  there,  with 
several  infamous  confederates,  contrived  his  "  infernal 
machine,"  constructed  with  twenty  gun  barrels,  to  be  fired 
simultaneously.  In  July  1835  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution  was  to  be  celebrated.  Vague  rumours  getting 
afloat  of  some  impending  catastrophe,  of  some  horrible 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king,  prudential  measures  were 
taken.  On  the  28th,  as  Louis  Philippe  was  holding  a 
grand  review,  and  was  passing  along  the  boulevard  accom- 
panied by  his  three  sons  and  a  numerous  staff,  a  sudden 
explosion  was  heard,  followed  by  others,  and  ths  pavement 
was  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded  men.  A  feall  grazed 
the  king's  forehead,  and  his  horse,  with  those  of  the  duke 
of  Nemours  and  the  prince  de  Joiuville,  was  shot ;  but  the 
king  and  the  princes  escaped  as  if  by  mirade.  Fieschi 
himself  was  severely  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  his 
machine,  and  vainly  attempted  to  escape.  The  attentions 
of  the  most  skilful  physicians  were  lavished  upon  him,  and 
his  life  was  saved  for  the  stroke  of  justice.  On  his  trial 
he  named  his  accomplices,  displayed  much  bravado,  and 
expected  or  pretended  to  expect  ultimate  pardon.  He  waa 
condemned  to  death,  and  was  guillotined,  February  19, 
1836,  making  on  the  scaffold  a  premeditated  theatrical 
display  at  the  feet  of  his  confessor.  Of  his  accomplices 
two  were  executed,  one  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years 
imprisonment,  and  one  .was  acquitted.  A  full  account  of 
the  trial,  Proces  de  Fieschi,  appeared  at  Paris  the  same 
year. 

FIESCO  [de'  Fieschi],  Giovanni  Luigi  (abotit  1523- 
1547),  count  of  Lavagna,  Genoese  conspirator,  was  de 
scended  from  a  great  historical  family  which  counted 
among  its  members  Popes  Innocent  IV.  and  Adrian  V. 
lie  was  born  about  1523,  and  by  the  death  of  his  father  he 
became  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  the  head  of  his  race  and 
the  possessor  of  considerable  estates.  He  had  allied  him- 
self by  marriage  with  the  ancient  family  of  Cibo, — his  wife 
Eleanora,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  being  a  woman  * 
of  high  spirit,  great  beauty,  and  rem..rkable  attainments. 
To  the  advantages  of  youth  and  wealth  Fiesco  added  those 
of  a  fino  figure,  a  handsome  countenance,  and  fa.scinating 
manners.  He  was  ambitious  of  power  and  high  place,  and 
inherited  from  bis  ancestors  a  strong  passion  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  against  the  Doria  family,  the  head  of  which, 
Andrea  Doria,  was  then  doge  of  the  republic,  while  kis 
nephew,  the  young  Gianettino  Doria,  was  commander  of 
the  galleys.     Wjth  personal  and  family  hostility  was  com- 
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bined  the  political  enmity  between  the  imperial  and 
French  (aristocratic  and  popular)  parties, —  the  Dorias  be- 
longing to  the  former  and  being  warmly  supported  by  the 
nobles,  while  the  Fieschi  were  of  the  latter  and  leaned 
upon  the  popular  class.  Bent  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
doge  and  his  family,  Giovanni  Luigi  made  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  support  of  Francis  I.  in  his  enterprise,  but  in 
this  he  did  not  at  first  succeed.  The  negotiatiuns  were 
afterwards  renewed  through  William  du  Rellay,  then 
French  ambassador  in  Italy,  and  an  understanding  was  come 
to  that  the  object  of  the  proposed  revolution  should  be  to 
subject  the  republic  to  the  king  of  France.  The  sanction 
of  the  pope,  Paul  III.  was  obtained,  and  the  alliance  of 
the  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia  secured.  Associated 
with  Giovanni  Luigi  in  the  conspiracy  were  his  brothers 
Geronimo  and  Ottobuoni,  and  his  trusted  friends  Vincenzo 
Calcagno,  De  Varese,  and  RafTaello  Sacco.  Troops  were 
levied  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  report  of  these  sus- 
picious preparations  was  sent  to  Andrea  Doria  to  put  him 
on  his  guard.  But  his  regard  foi-  the  young  couut  forbade 
him  to  entertain  suspicion,  and  no  precautions  were  taken. 
When  all  was  ready,  Fiesco  invited  the  Dorias  to  a  banquet 
at  liis  palace  on  the  first  day  of  January  1547,  purposing 
to  assassinate  them  on  their  arrival.  But  the  doge  declined 
the  invitation,  his  nephew  Gianettino  had  £o  leave  Genoa 
for  some  weeks,  and  the  scheme  thus  foundered.  The 
next  night,  however,  taking  advantage  of  tho  unsettled 
state  of  the  city  at  the  period  of  re-election  of  the  doge, 
Fiesco  led  out  his  band  (having  first  by  display  of  affec- 
tionate attention  to  Doria  thrown  him  off  his  guard),  seized 
the  arsenal,  and  attacked  the  galleys.  While  passing  along 
a  plank  from  the  quay  to  one  of  the  galleys  the  leader  fell 
into  the  sea  and  was  drowned,  tho  darkness  and  the  con- 
fusion preventing  his  cries  for  help  being  heard.  The  other 
conspirators  proceeded  with  their  task,  and  Gianettino  was 
slain.  The  doge  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  after 
tho  dispersion  of  the  troops  and  the  flight  of  the  leaders, 
he  returned  to  Genoa,  and  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary 
honours.  Eleanora,  wife  of  Fiesco,  escaped  to  Massa, 
married  again,  survived  her  second  husband  many  yi  ars, 
and  died  at  Florence  in  1594.  The  story  of  this  conspi  loy 
has  frequently  been  told  both  by  historians  and  by  pi  it3. 
Amongst  the  prose  narratives  that  of  Mascardi  (Antwurp, 
1629)  is  commended  for  accuracy  of  detail,  but  is  wanting 
in  impartiality.  Amongst  the  poems  the  most  noteworthy 
is  the  tragedy  of  Schiller. 

FIESOLE,  a  small  episcopal  city  of  Italy,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Faesulae,  on  the  crown  of  a  hill  that  rises 
above  the  Arno,  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Florence. 
In  size  it  is  little  more  than  a  village,  but  its  historical  in- 
terest is  of  considerable  scope.  The  principal  building  is  the 
cathedral,  which  was  commenced  by  Bishop  Giacomo  Bavaro 
in  1028,  and  dedicated  to  San  Pietro  Romolo,  a  martyr 
under  Nero.  It  is  a  small  basilica,  consisting  of  a  nave 
with  narrow  aisles,  a  transept,  a  raised  choir,  and  a  crypt 
noticeable  for  the  uncommon  character  of  its  capitals. 
Among  its  adornments  are  an  altarpiece  and  a  bust 
of  Bishop  Salutati  by  Mino  di  Fiesole.  The  church 
of  St  Maria  Primerana,  with  a  terra-cotta  tabernacle  by 
L.  della  Robbia,  San  AUcsandro,  with  its  twelve  cipollino 
columns,  the  Franciscan  convent,  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  to^vn-hall  or  paltzzo  del  pretorio,  dating  from  the  13th 
century,  are  all  worthy  of  notice.  The  convent  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  arx  or  citadel ;  behind  tho 
cathedral  there  are  exienaive  remains  of  a  large  Roman 
tbcatre,  discovered  in  1809  and  laid  bare  in  1872-3  ;  and 
Q  few  dilapidated  portions  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  fortifica- 
tion still  stand  on  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill.  Between' 
the  little  city  and  Flotenco  the  church  of  San  Domenico  di 
Ficscle  marks  the  sits  ■?/   \iis  Eosastery  famous  as  the 


residence  of  Fra  Angelico  (see  next  article)  ;  not  far  from 
the  church  is  the  villa  where  Walter  Savage  Lander  dwelt 
many  years  amid  the  scenes  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron; 
and  further  up  tho  hill  is  the  yet  more  celebrated  Villa 
Mozzi,  the  favourite  haunt  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Fiesole  are  largely  employed  in 
straw  plaiting.  They  number,  according  to  the  census  of 
1871,3467  in  the  city,  and  13,180  in  the  commune. 

FaesuliB  has  a  great  mythical  history,  according  to  which  it  is 
the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  Its  real  origin  is  unknown,  I'Ut 
it  was  evidently  an  Etruscan  site  long  before  the  Roman  conquc  it. 
It  became  of  some  note  in  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars,  and  was  after- 
wards selected  by  Sulla  for  the  settlement  of  a  body  of  his  veterans. 
Twenty  years  later  these  colonists  rendered  themselves  formidabls 
by  tho  support  which  they  gave  to  Catiline,  and  the  town  was 
chose. 1  as  his  headquarteis  m  the  straggle  against  Metellus  and 
Antony.  The  story  of  Catiline  and  his  exploits  has  been  developed 
into  an  elaborate  legend  by  Malespini  and  other  Fiesolan  historians. 
Catellino,  as  he  is  called,  wages  war  against  Fiorino,  king  of  Iionie; 
the  king  is  slain,  but  the  Fresulan  party  is  ultimately  defeated  by 
Juli\i3  Cffisar,  and  a  new  city,  Fiorenza  Magna  (Florence),  is  founded 
by  the  conqu'-ror,  and  named  in  honour  of  Fiorino.  At  a  later 
date  FfesulfL',  continues  the  story,  was  lebuilt  by  Attila,  and  Florence 
destroyed.  From  Procopius  we  know  that  the  little  city,  while  occu- 
pied by  AVitiges  and  his  Goths,  did  stand  a  long  siege  by  the  forces 
of  Belisarius.  According  toHhc  common  account  it  was  "destroyed" 
by  the  Florentines  in  the  llth  or  12th  century;  but  the  statement 
is  open  to  question,  and  the  destruction  at  any  rate  cannot  have 
been  very  complete.  Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of  Fiesole 
are  Francesco  Ferrucci,  the  great  capiain,  and  Francesco  Ferrucci, 
the  first  sculptor  in  porphyry. 

FIESOLE  (1387-1455).  II  Beato  Fra  Giovanni  Angel- 
ico  da  Fiesole  is  the  name  given  to  a  far-famed  painter-friar 
of  the  Florentine  state  in  the  15th  century,  the  protagonist, 
beyond  all  other  men,  of  pietistic  painting.  He  is  often, 
but  not  accurately,  termed  simply  "Fiesole,"  which  is 
merely  tho  name  of  the  town,  noticed  above,  where  he 
first  took  the  vows  ;  more  often,  Fra  Angelico.  If  we  turn 
his  compound  designation  into  English,  it  runs  thus — "  the 
Beatified  Friar  John  the  Angelic  of  Fiesole."  In  his  life- 
time he  was  known  no  doubt  simply  as  Fra  Giovanni,  or 
Friar  John  ;  "  the  Angelic  "  is  a  laudatory  term  which  got 
assigned  to  him  at  an  early  date, — we  find  it  in  use  within 
thirty  years  after  his  death  ;  and,  at  somE  period  which  is 
not  defined  in  our  authorities,  he  was  beatified  by  due 
ecclesiastical  process.  His  surname  was  Guide :  his  original 
Christian  name — Giovanni  beingonly  his  name  in  religion — 
is  not  known.  He  was  born  at  Vicchio,  in  the  Tuscan 
jirovince  of.  Mugello,  of  unknown  but  seemingly  well-to-do 
parentage,  in  1387  (not  1390  as  sometimes  stated);  in 
1 407  he  became  a  novice  in  tho  convent  of  S.  Domenico 
at  Fiesole,  and  in  1408  he  took  the  vows  and  entered  the 
Dominican  order.  Whether  he  had  previously  been  a 
painter  by  profession  is  not  certain,  but  may  be  pronounced 
probable.  The  painter  named  Lorenzo  Monaco  may  have 
contributed  to  his  art^training,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Sienese  school  is  discernible  in  his  work.  According  to 
Vasari,  the  first  paintings  of  this  artist  were  in  the  Certosi 
of  Florence;  none  such  exist  there  now.  His  earliest 
extant  performances,  in  considerable  number,  marked  to 
some  extent  by  the  influence  of  Masolino,  are  at  Cortona, 
whither  he  was  sent  during  his  noviciate,  and  here 
apparently  he  spent  all  tho  opening  years  of  his  monastic 
life.  His  first  works  executed  in  fresco  were  probably 
those,  now  destroyed,  which  he  painted  in  the  convent  of 
S.  Domenico  in  this  city  ;  as  a  fresco-painter,  he  may  have 
worked  under,  or  as  a  follower  of,  Gherardo  Stamina.  From 
1418  to  1436  he  was  back  at  Fiesole;  in  1436  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Dominican  convent  of  S.  Marco  in 
Florence,  and  in  1438  undertook  to  paint  the  altarpiece  for 
the  choir,  followed  by  many  other  works  ;  he  may-  have 
studied  about  this  time  the  renowned  frescoes  in  the  Bran- 
caccl  chapel  in  the  Florentine  church  of  the  Carmine,  and 
also  the  paintinga  of  Orcagna.     In  or  about  1446  he  was 
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invited  by  tne  pope  to  Rome.  Tlie  pope  who  reigned  from 
1431  to  1447  wesEugenius  rV.,and  he  it  was  who  in  1445 
appointed  another  Dominican  friar,  a  colleague  of  Angelico, 
to  be  archbishop  cf  Florence.  If  the  story  (first  told  by 
,  Vasari)  is  true — that  this  appointment  was  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Angelico  only  after  tlie  archbishopric  had 
been  offered  to  himself,  and  by  him  declined  on  the  ground 
of  his  inaptitude  for  so  elevated  and  responsible  a  station — 
lEugenius,  and  not  (as  stated  by  Vasari)  his  successor 
fUicholas  v.,  must  have  bean  the  pope  who  sent  the  invita- 
tion and  made  the  offer  to  Fra  Giovanni,  for  Nicholas  only 
succeeded  in  1447.  The  whole  statement  lacks  authenti- 
cation, thbugh  in  itself  credible  enough.  Certain  it  is  that 
lAngelico  was  staying  in  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  1447; 
and  he  painted  in  the  Vatican  the  Cappella  del  Sacramento, 
jwhich  was  afterwards  demolished  by  Paul  III.  In  June 
'1447  he  proceeded  to  Orvietn,  to  paint  in  the  Cappella 
Naova  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  co  operation  of  his  pupil 
B^ooezo  Gozzoli.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome  to  paint 
the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V.  In  this  capital  he  died  in  1455, 
and  he  Lies  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Minerva. 

According  to  all  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us,  few 
tten  to  whom  the  distinction  of  beatification  has  been  con- 
ferred could  have  deserved  it  more  nobly  than  Fra 
Giovanni.  He  led  a  holy  and  self-denying  life,  shunning 
all  advancemeat,  and  was  a  brother  to  the  poor ;  no  Hiau 
ever  saw  him  angered.  He  painted  with  unceasing 
diligence,  treatitj  none  but  sacred  subjects:  he  never 
retouched  or  altered  his  work,  probably  with  a  religious 
feehng  that,  buch  as  divine  providence  allowed  the  thing  to 
come,  such  it  should  remain.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he 
who  illustrates  the  acts  of  Christ  should  be  with  Christ. 
It  is  averred  that  he  never  har  died  a  brush  without  fervent 
prayer,  and  he  wept  when  he  painted  a  Crucifixion,  The 
Last  Judgment  and  the  Annunciation  were  two  of  the  sub- 
jects he  most  frequently  treated. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  details  already  given  as  to  the  dates 
of  Fra  Giovanni's  sojournings  in  various  localities,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  trace  approximately  the  sequence  of 
the  works  which  we  now  proceed  to  name  as  among  his 
most  important  productions.  In  Florence,  in  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Marco  (now  converted  into  a  national  museum), 
a  series  of  frescoes,  beginning  towards  1443.  In  the  first 
cloister  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  St  Dominick  kneeling;  and 
the  same  treatment  recurs  on  a  wall  near  the  dormitory  ; 
in  the  chapterhouse  is  a  third  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin 
swooning,  a  composition  of  twenty  life-sized  figures — the 
riid  backgrouncl,  which  has  a.  strange  and  harsh  effect,  is 
the  misdoing  of  some  restorer ;  an  Annunciation,  the 
figures  of  about  three-fourths  of  life-size,  in  a  dormitory ;  in 
the  adjoining  passage,  the  Viigin  Enthroned,  with  four 
saints  ;  on  the  wall  of  a  cell,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,'' 
with  Saints  Paul,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Benedict,  Dominick, 
Francis,  and  Peter  Martyr;  two  Dominicans  welcoming 
Jesus,  habited  as  a  pilgrim  ;  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi ; 
the  "tarys  at  the  Sepulchre.  All  these  works  are  later 
■than  the  altarpiece  which  Angelico  painted  (as  before 
mentioned)  for  the  choir  connected  with  this  convent,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  academy  of  Florence ;  it  represents 
the  Viigin  with  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  (the  patrons  of 
the  Medici  family),  Dominick,  Peter,  Frauds,  lark,  John 
Evangelist,  and  Stephen :  the  pediment  illiiitrated  the 
lives  of  Cosmas  and  Damian,  but  it  has  long  been  severed 
from  the  main  subject.  In  the  Uffizi  gallery,  an  altarpiece, 
the  Virgin  (life-sixed)  enthroned,  with  the  Infant  and 
twelve  angels.  In  S.  Domenico,  Fiesole,  a  few  frescoes, 
less  fine  than  those  in  St  Marco ;  also  an  altarpiece  in  tem- 
pera of  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  Saints  Peter,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  DonunicI:,  and  Peter  Martyr,  now  much  destroyed. 
The  subject  wliich  originally  formed  the  predella  of  this 


picture  has,  since  1860,  been  in  the  London  Nftional 
Gallery,  and  worthily  represente  there  the  hand  ,t  the 
saintly  painter.  The  subject  is  a  Glory,  Christ  with  the 
banner  of  the  Resurrection,  and  a  multitude  of  saints, 
including,  at  the  extremities,  the  saints  or  beati  of  the 
Dominican  order ;  here  are  no  fewer  than  266  figures,  op 
portions  of  figures,  many  of  them  having  names'  in- 
scribed. This  predella  was  highly  lauded  by  Vasari ;  still 
more  highly  anot.ier  picture  which  used  to  form  an  altar- 
piece  in  Fiesole,  and  which  now  obtains  world  wide  celebrity 
in  the  Louvre — the  Coronation  of  tlie  Virgin,  with  eight 
predella  subjects  of  the  miracles  of  St  Dominick.  For 
the  church  of  S!  Trinita,  Florence,  Angelico  executed  a 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  and  for  the  church  )f  the  Angelt 
a  Last  Judgment,  both  now  in  the  Florentine  academy; 
for  S.  Maria  Novella,  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  a 
predella  in  three  sections,  now  in  the  Uffizi, — this  again  is 
one  of  his  masterpieces.  In  Orvieto  cathedral  he  painted 
three  triangular  divisions  of  the  ceiling,  portraying  respect- 
ively Christ  in  a  glory  of  angels,  sixteen  saints  and 
prophets,  and  the  virgin  and  apostles :  all  these  are  now 
much  repainted  and  damaged.  In  Rome,  in  the  chapel  of 
Nicholas  v.,  the  acts  of  Saints  Stephen  and  Lawrence ;  al-io 
various  figures  of  saints,  and  on  the  ceiling  the  four  evan- 
gelists. These  works  of  the  painter's  advanced  age,  which 
have  sufi'ered  somewhat  from  restorations,  show  vigour 
superior  to  that  of  his  youth,  along  with  a  more  adequate 
treatment  of  the  architectural  perspectives.  Naturally, 
there  are  a  number  of  works  currently  attributed  to 
Angelico,  but  not  really  his.;  for  instance,  a  St  Thomas 
wiih  the  Madonna's  girdle,  in  the  Lateran  museum,  and  a 
Virgin  enthroned  in  the  church  of  S.  Girolamo,  Fiesole. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  he  commenced  and  frequently 
practised  as  an  illuminator ;  this  is  dubious,'  and  a  pre- 
sumption arises  that  illuminations  execu'°d  by  Giovanni's 
brother  Benedetto,  also  a  Dominican,  who  died  in  1448, 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  more  famous  artist.  Benedetto 
may  perhaps  have  assisted  Giovanni  in  the  frescoes  at  S. 
Marco,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  distinctly  traceable.  A 
folio  series  of  engravings  from  these  paintings  was  published 
in  Florence  in  1852.  Along  with  Gozzoli  already  men- 
tioned, Zanobi  Strozzi  and  Gentile  da  Fabriaao  are  named 
as  pupils  of  the  Beato. 

We  have  spoken  of  Angeiico'b  art  as  "pietistic";  this 
is  in  fact  its  predominant  character.  His  visages  have 
an  air  of  rapt  suavity,  devotional  fervency,  and  beaming 
esoteric  consciousness,  which  is  intensely  attractive  to 
some  minds,  and  realizes  beyond  rivalrj'  a  particular  ideal 
— that  of  ecclesiastical  saintliness,  and  detachment  from 
secular  fret  and  turmoil  It  should  not  be  denied  that  lo 
did  not  always  escape  the  pitfalls  of  such  a  method  of 
treatment,  the  faces  becoming  sleek  and  prim,  with  a 
smirk  of  sexless  religiosity  which  hardly  eludes  the  artificial 
or  even  the  hypocritical ;  on  other  minds,  therefore,  and 
these  some  of  the-raost  masculine  and  res^jlute,  he  producee 
little  genuine  impression.  After  allowing  for  this,  Angelico 
should  nevertheless  be  accepted  beyond  cavil  as  an  exalted 
typical  painter  according  to  his  own  range  of  conceptions, 
consonant  with  his  monastic  calling,  unsullied  purity  of 
life,  and  exceeding  devoutness.  Exquisite  as  he  is  in  his 
specuil  mode  of  execution,  he  undoubtedly  falls  far  short, 
not  only  of  his  great  naturalist  contemporaries  such  as 
Masaccio  and  Lippo  Lippi.  but  even  of  so  distant  a  precursor 
as  Giotto,  in  all  that  pertains  to  bold  or  life-like  inva  lion  cf 
a  subject,  or  the  realization  of  ordinary  appearances,  ex- 
pressions, and  actions — the  facts  of  nature,  as  distinguished 
from  the  aspirations  or  contemplations  of  the  spirit.  Te«i- 
nically  speaking,  he  had  much  finish  and  haruony  cf 
composition  and  colour,  without  corresponding  rac;lT/ 
of  light  and  shade,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  hnman  ..ime 
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was  restricted.  The  brilliancy  and  fair  light  Bcale  of  his 
tints  is  constantly  remarkable,  combined  with  a' free  use  of 
gilding  ;  this  conduces  materially  to  that  celestial  character 
which  80  pre-eminently  distinguishes  hia  pictured  visions 
of  the  divine  persons,  the  hierarchy  of  heaven,  and  the 
glory  of  the  redeemed.  (w.  m.  e.) 

■  FIFR     See  Flute. 

FIFE,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland,  is  situated  between 
66°  1'  and  56"  27'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  35'  and  3°  40'  W.  long., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Tay,  on  the  E. 
by  the  German  Ocean,  •on  the  S.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
on  the  W.  by  parts  of  Kinross,  Perth,  and  Clackmannan. 
Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  42  miles, 
and  it3  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  18 
miles;  its  average  length  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  14  miles.  The  area  comprises  513  square  miles,  or 
328,427  imperial  acres. 

The  physical  aspect  of  Fife  is  redeemed  from  lameness  by 
the  picturesqueiiess  and  variety  of  its  maritime  scenery. 
With  the  exception  of  the  "  Howe  of  Fife,"  and  a  portion 
bordering  on  the  east  coastline,  its  surface  is  pleasantly  un- 
dulating. A  ridge  of  high  ground,  commencing  with  the 
Lomond  Hills,  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  county  from  west 
to  east,  advancing  to  near  St  Andrews  in  its  northern  part, 
and  terminating  with  Kellie  Law  in  the  south.  Between 
the  Lomonds  and  a  spur  of  the  Ochils  lies  the  somewhat  ex- 
tensive plain  called  the  "  Howe  of  Fife";  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Lomonds  there  is  another  stretch  of  low  ground  run- 
ning westwards  to  the  south  of  Kinross,  presenting,  however, 
greater  variety  of  surface  than  the  plain  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Lomonds,  and  interrupted  by  Saline  Hill,  Knock  Hill, 
the  Hill  of  Beath,  the  Cullalo  Hills,  and  other  smaller 
eminences.  Further  east  the  land  slopes  on  all  sides  from 
the  central  range  towards  the  sea,  but  generally  with  con- 
siderable alternations  of  hill  and  dale,  the  large  number 
of  wooded  knolls  presenting  in  many  places  a  rather 
picturesque  appearance.  The  most  western  part  of  the 
northern  shore  is  level  and  marshy,  but  as  the  Firth  of  Tay 
widens  the  coast  becomes  bolii  and  rocky  until  the  village 
of  Tajrport  is  reached.  Between  Tayport  and  St  Andrews 
there  is  an  almost  unbroken  and  pretty  wide  expanse  of 
downs,  after  which  the  coast  line  is  abruptly  elevated, 
presenting  a  jagged  and  precipitous  vrall  of  rocks  whose 
ridges  here  and  there  run  out  into  the  sea.  Between  Fife- 
ness  and  Burntisland  low  and  sandy  stretches,  bending 
often  so  as  to  form  small  bays,  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  shore  more  or  less  rocky,  and  occasionally  rising 
into  sleep  and  lofty  cliffs.  The  southern  coast  to  the  west 
of  Burl  tisland  is  wooded  in  many  cases  to  the  water's  edge, 
end  gradually  the  characteristics  of  river  scenery  become 
more  marked.  The  highest  summits  in  the  county  are 
West  Lomond  HQl  (1713  feet).  East  Lomond  Hill  (1471), 
Knock  Hill  (1189),  Saline  HiU  (1178),  and  Largo  Law 
(965). 

The  only  streams  that  aspire  to  the  name  of  rivers  are 
the  Eden,  which,  formed  of  affluents  rising  in  the  Lomonds- 
and  in  the  country  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  range, 
flows  north-east  by  Strathmiglo,  Kingskettle,  and  Cupar, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  20  miles  falls  into  St  Andrews 
Bay;  and  the  Leven,  which,  issuing  from  Loch  Leven  in 
KinrosB-shire,  flows  eastward  through  a  pleasant  strath  by 
Leslie,  Balgonie,  Balfour,  and  Cameron  IJridge,  and  about 
14  miles  from  its  source  empties  itself  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth  at  the  town  of  Leven.  The  presence  of  mill-dams 
and  manufactories  have  rendered  both  the  Eden  and  Leven 
almost  worthless  for  salmon  fishing,  hut  in  these  rivers, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  larger  streams  not  polluted  by  the 
water  of  coal-pits,  the  trout-fishing  is  excellent.  The  largest 
lochs  are  Lindorea  Loch  (about  70  acres).  Loch  Fitty  (about 
60),  Lochgelly  (about  50),  and  Kilconquhar  Loch  (about  40). 


Several,  such  as  those  of  Rossie  and  Lochore,  have  beei 
drained,  and  valuable  crops  are  now  raised  on  their  beds. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  rocks  of  the  southern  hall 
of  Fife — with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  lying  to  tbi 
east  of  a  line  drawn  between  St  Andrews  on  the  north  and 
Anstruther  on  the  south,  and  another  narrow  portion  lying 
between  Limekilns  and  Kinghorn — belong  chiefly  to  the 
coal  formation  of  geologists.  This  formation  is,  however, 
interrupted  by  the  trap  rocks  which  extend  through  the 
central  part  of  the  county  from  Saline  to  near  St  Andrews, 
and  by  other  masses  of  trap  of  igneous  origin  which  pene- 
trate especially  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  coal-field, 
causing  innumerable  faults  and  dykes,  and  elevating  the 
strata  by  a  succession  of  steps  towards  the  north.  The 
valley  of  the  Eden  and  a  part  of  the  county  between  St 
Andrews  and  Anstruther  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  upper 
strata  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  and  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  county  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  porphyry 
formation  of  the  Ochils.  The  Lomonds  and  the  other 
larger  hills  are  composed  of  trap,  and  are  capped  with  green- 
stone and  amygdaloid.   • 

Fife  is  the  third  largest  coal  producing  county  in  Scotland, 
being  excelled  in  this  respect  by  Lanark  and  Ayr.  The 
earliest  record  regarding  the  working  of  coal  in  Scotland  is 
a  charter  grantea  at  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century  by  the 
proprietor  of  Carriden  to  the  monks  of  Holyrood  of  one- 
tenth  of  his  coal-works  at ,  Carriden.  The  coal  basin  is 
connected  under  the  Forth  with  that  of  Mid-Lothian.  It 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  coal-fields  of  Dunfermline 
and  Wemyss  or  Dysart.  In  the  Dunfermline  district,  which 
mcludes.  Halbeath,  Lochgelly,  and  Kelty,  the  principal 
house-coals  are  obtained.  At  Wemyss  and  Methil  gas-coal 
of  the  best  quality  is  largely  produced;  and  out  of  some 
seams  ink-stands,  picture-frames,  and  various  other  articles 
of  ornament  are  manufactured.  Coal  is  also  wrought  at 
various  places  in  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  basin  as 
at  Ceres,  Radernie,  Falfield,  and  Largoward.'  Beds  of 
ironstone,  limestone,  sandstone,  and- shale  lie  in  many  places 
contiguous  to  the  coal-beds.  Blackband  ironstone  is  worked 
at  Lochgelly  and  at  Oakley,  and  has  also  been  worked  at 
Denhead  near  St  Andrews.  At  the  two  former  places 
there  are  large  smelting  furnaces,  and  vessels  are  built  at 
Inverkeithing  and  Kinghorn  of  home-made  iron.  Oil 
shale  from  the  same  measure  as  at  Broxburn  and  West 
Calder  is  worked  near  Burntisland,  and  at  Airdrie  near 
CraiL  Limestone  is  found  in  nearly  all  directions  in  the 
coal  basin;  and  in  the  north-eastern  part,  instead  of  lying 
around  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  strata,  it  occurs  at  intervals 
in  the  midst  of  the  coal  measures.  The  maritime  limestone 
reaches  considerable  thickness  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  resumes 
the  character  of  mountain  limestone  at  Charleston.  The 
principal  limestone  quarries  are  those  at  Charleston, 
those  near  Burntisland,  and  others  in  the  parish  of 
Cults  near  Cupar.  Freestone  of  a  superior  quality  is 
quarried  at  Strathmiglo,  Burntisland,  and  Dunfermline. 
Whinstone  of  great  hardness  and  durability  is  obtained  in 
nearly  every  district,  and  is  much  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. Lead  has  been  worked  in  the  Lomond  Hills,  and 
copper  and  zinc  are  also  said  to  have  been  met  with  in 
various  places.  Marl  is  found,  but  is  not  much  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  connexion  with  the  various  minerals  is  upwards  of 
6000.  Fossiliferous  fish  has  been  found  in  great  abund- 
ance and  variety  at  Dura  Den  near  Cupar,  and  Brachiopoda 
and  minute  Entomostraca  are  met  with  throughout  Qie 
maritime  limestone.^      The  most  common   vegetable   im- 

^  Further  particulars  regarding  the  Fife  coal-field  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Coal. 

'  A  "C.-italogueof  the  Brachiopoda  of  Fifennd  iheLolhhinB"  iscon- 
taiued  in  tlie  Transacliona  afUie  Edinburgh  Oeoloaical  SocUtv  for  1877. 
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pressions  met  with  in  the  coal  strata  are  Lepidodeii- 
dron  and  Siigrtiaria.  A  complete  list  of  the  crystals 
and  other  precious  stones -will  be  found  in  a  paper  by 
Professor  Heddle  in  Ballingall's  Shores  of  Fife,  but  men- 
tion may  be  here  made\of  the  pyropes  found  in  the  trap 
tufa  at  Elie,  which  are  sold  to  jewellers  under  the  name  of 
Elie  rubies,  and  are  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  Scottish 
gem.  In  the  Shores  of  Fife  will  also  be  found  a  paper  on 
the  flora  of  the  county. 

Climate. — On  account  of  the  hills  diminishing  gradu- 
ally in  height  towards  the  east,  tho  greater  part  of  the 
county  is  fully  exposed  to  the  blasts  of  east  wind  from 
the  Oerman  Ocean,  which  in  spring  often  check  consider- 
ably the  progress  of  vegetation,  although  their  damaging 
effect-  is  somewhat  lessened  by  numerous  belts  of  wood. 
The  rainfall  is  below  the  average,  and  the  climate  is 
on  the  whole  mild,  the  heat  in  summer  and  the  cold 
in  winter  being  modified  by  pro.ximity  to  the  sea.  On 
the  higher  ridges,  however,  the  air  is  often  sharp  and 
rigorous ;  and  at  an  elevation  of  from  500  to  COO  feet  the 
harvests  are  on  an  average  from  three  to  four  weeks  later 
than  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  low  ground  near  the  coast. 
Snow  seldom  lies  long  near  the  sea,  but  the  hills  and 
higher  grounds  are  sometimes  coated  for  a  considerable 

fieriod.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  drainage  of  tho 
akes  and  marshes,  the  valleys  are  occasionally  visited  by 
floating  mists  and  hoar  frosts  even  in  summer,  and  grain 
and  potatoes  often  sutfer  considerable  damage  in  July  from 
this  cause. 

A'jricullure. — According  to  the  agricultural  statistics  for  1877 
the  total  area  of  arable  land  was  244,865  imperial  acres,  of  which 
88,012  were  under  corn  crops,  47,742  under  green  crops,  53,075 
under  rotation  grasses,  49,599  permanent  pasture,  and  1437  fallow. 
The  acreage  under  woods  was  22,003.  Fife  is  especially  a  grain- 
producing  cotinty,  and  the  system  of  cultivation  is  chiefly  directed  to 
that  end.  The  acreage  under  wheat — which  was  12,384  in  1877 — 
has,  as  in  other  districts  of  Scotland,  decreased  considerably  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  difference  being,  in  Fife,  added  prin- 
cipally to  the  acreage  under  barley  Along  the  coast  the  yield  of 
wheat  ranges  from  32  to  50  bushels  per  imperial  acre,  and  inland  it 
ranges  from  23  to  40.  Tho  red  variety  is  now  less  grown  than 
formerly.  Barley,  being  a  less  expensive  crop  than  wheat,  as  well 
as  less  trying^  to  the  soil,  and  finding  a  ready  saJe,  is  increasingly 
cultivated.  The  acreage  under  it  was  32,265.  The  variety  most 
largely  gro»-n  is  chevalier.  The  return  on  the  richer  soils  is  from 
40  to  64  bushels  per  acre,  and  inland  from  32  to  42.  Oats — the 
acreage  of  which  was  39,818— are  a  good  crop  all  over  the  county, 
and  yield  on  the  richer  soils  from  48  to  72  bushels  per  acre,  and 
inland  from  36  to  54.  fieans  grow  exceedingly  well  on  the  heavy 
land,  but  are  not  extensively  cultivated,  the  total  acreage  being 
only  2147.  The  acreR«,e  under  turnips  was  29,093.  About  one 
half  of  the  tur/ap  break  is  so\yi  with  swedes,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  turnip  seed  is  also  grown  in  the  county.  The  yield  in 
yellows  IS  often  as  high  as  35  tons  per  acre,  and  of  swedes  30  tons, 
out  the  average  yield  is  about  25  tons  for  yellows  and  18  for  swedes. 
The  acieage  under  potatoes  was  17,488.  The  average  yield  is  from 
5  to  8  tons,  and  on  the  liner  soils  the  quality  cannot  be  surpassed. 
No  other  green  crops  ar«  cultivated  to  any  extent.  As  a  six-crop 
rotation — of  oats,  potatoes  or  beans,  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  and  hay 
or  pasture — is  the  most  common  one,  the  acreage  under  rotation 
grasses  is  more  than  usually  small,  but  within  late  years  a  seven- 
shift  has  been  obtaining  favour,  aud  since  1870  the  acreage  under 
grasses  has  consequently  been  increasing.  In  some  districts,  8,  5, 
and  4  shifts  are  severally  in  use.  The  acreage  in  permanent  pasture 
!•)  considerably  below  the  average.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
higher  grounds,  especially  those  in  the  eastern  district,  and  is  let 
by  annual  roup.  As  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  fed  on  most  farms 
there  is  generally  a  plentilul  'supply  of  farm  manure  ;  the  extensive 
coast  line  also  affords  a  large  quantity  of  seaware  ;  and  limetitoue 
quarries  are  within  easy  reach  in  most  districts. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  1877  was  37,305,  or  an  average  of  about 
16 -2  to  every  100  acres  under  cultivation  as  compared  with  23  6  lor 
Scotland.  The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  was 
only  8553  ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  apparent  both  that  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  stock  is  reared,  and  that  dairy  produce  forms 
a  very  unimportant  item  in  the  farmer's  returns.  On  most  farms, 
indeed,, with  the  exception  of  those  adjacent  to  the  larger  towns, 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  bj-c  kept  to  supply  the  wiinls  <i(  the 
househ.jld  and  farm  servants.  As. the  Board  ot  TruJe  returns  are 
loade  up  in  spring  they  give  considerably  less  than  the  full  number 


of  cattle  wintered  annually.  These  are  mostly  imported  from  Ire- 
land, and  the  county  on  that  account  is  scarcely  ever  free  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia.  Except  a  few  short- 
horns and  a  yet  srnalle  number  of  polled  Angus,  the  cows  aro 
mostly  crosses  of  a  som  ivhat  obscure  origin;  but  a  cross  between 
Galloway  cows  and  sh-  .-homed  bulls  has  lately  been  largely  intro. 
duced.  The  number  of  horses  was  10,155,  or  an  average  of  mora 
than  41  to  every  100  acres,  as  compared  with  40  for  Scotland. 
Of  these  7821  were  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes.  They  ars 
a  strong,  active, , and  hardy  breed.  The  majority  have  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  Clydesdale  blood,  and  the  number  of  pure  Clydesdales 
is  grAlually  increasing.  .  There  is  a  large  number  of  excellent  ponies 
and  of  carriage  and  hunting  horses.  The  number  of  sheep  was 
73,665,  or  an  average  of  about  300  to  every  100  acres,  as  compared 
with  l-i9-3  for  Scotland.  Of  these  26,375  were  under  one  year  old. 
As,  however,  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  are  made  up  at  the  end  of 
June  they  give  only  the  minimum  number  of  sheep  in  the  county, 
the  majority  being  bought  iii  at  the  end  of  autumn  for  winter 
feeding.  Jlore  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  breeding  of  pigs  than 
formerly,  and  the  old  breed  has  been  gradually  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  licrkshire  boars.  The  number  of  pigs  was  6593,  oi 
an  average  of  about  27  to  every  100  acres  as  comi)ared  with  33  for 
Scotland.  The  breeding  and  rearing  of  poultry  does  not  generally 
receive  much  attention,  but  the  number  of  fowls  kept  ou  a  farm  is 
sometimes  considerable. 

According  to  the  returns,  out  of  a  total  of  2244  holdings  565  did 
not  exceed  5  acres,  647  lay  between  5  and  50,  224  lay  between  50 
and  100,  and  808  were  above  100,  the  great  m,ajorlty  of  which  were 
between  250  and  350,  and  only  39  above  500.  Leases  of  19  years 
are  almost  universal  excejit  iti  the  case  of  the  smallest  holdings.  A 
good  many  farmers  hold  more  than  one  farm,  but  the  lease  of  each 
farm  Is  usually  ke[^t  separate.  The  character  of  the  soil  Is  very 
various,  sometimes  even  on  a  single  farm,  and  the  dlfierences  of 
rental  are  consequently  very  great.  In  the  section  north  of  the 
Eden,  the  soli,  though  geiicialiy  thin,  Is  sharp  and  fertile,  and  the 
rental  varies  from  £1,  10s.  to  £3.  North-east  of  Leuchars  It  is 
very  sandy,  and  a  large  tract  is  on  that  account  incapable  of  cul-. 
tivation.  From  St  Andrews  all  along  the  coast  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive, but  the  most  valuable  part  is  that  adjacent  to  the  East 
Neuk,  which  consists  chiefly  of  clay  and  rich  loam,  and  yields  an 
average  rental  of  from  £i  to  £5  an  acre,  and  iu  some  cases  as  much 
as  £8.  In  the  district  of  Elie  the  soil  is  generally  light  and  sandy, 
but  remarkably  fertile,  and  in  that  of  Largo  it  is  mostly  a  rich 
clayey  loam.  The  average  rental  of  these  districts  is  from  £3  to 
£4  an  acre.  From  Leven  to  Inverkeitlung  the  land  varies  from  a 
light  and  sandy  to  a  rich  and  clayey  loam,  and  the  average  rental 
is  about  £3.  With  the  exception  of  the  strath  of  the  Leven,  and 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  which  consist  chldly  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  loam,  with  a  rental  averaging  from  £1,  10s.  to  £2,  10a.,  tho 
inland  part  of  Fife  is  mostly  cold  and  stiff  clay  or  a  thin  loam  w  Ith 
a  strong  clayey  subsoil.  It  has,  however,  been  greatly  improved  by 
cultivation,  aud  the  rental,  which  varies  from  15s.  to  £2,  is  on  an 
average  about  £1,  lOs.  Part  of  the  Howe  of  Fife  is  light  and  shingly, 
and  is  covered  principally  with  heather.  There  are  a  number  of 
small  peat  mosses  In  the  county,  and  near  Lochgelly  there  is  yet  a 
pretty  extensive  tract  of  waste  land,  partly  moss  and  partly  heath. 
As  nearly  all  the  land  suitable  for  cultivation  has  been  reclaimed 
for  about  40  years,  the  increase  in  the  rental  wltliin  that  period  is 
not  so  striking  as  in  some  other  counties, — the  dlffcFence  sluce 
1850  being  only  £93,833.  Farm  management  Is  everywhere  con- 
ducted on  the  best  modem  methods,  and  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  land  has  been  nearly  all  redralned.  A  great  many  of 
the  farmers'  houses  and  of  the  farm-steadlngs  have  been  rebuilt 
within  the  same  period  ;  and  on  most  of  the  farms  the  servants* 
cottages  are  commodious  and  comfortable.  AlKjut  three-fourths  of 
the  ploughmen  are  married,  and  although  the  majority  are  only 
eng.iged  for  a  year,  not  more  than  one-third  change  their  quarters 
annually.  An  addition  of  milk  and  meal  is  made  to  the  money 
w.ages,  and  in  tfie  case  of  the  unmarried  men  this  forms  almost  the 
sole  article  of  diet.  The  married  servants  are  generally  allowed, 
besides  a  cottage  garden,  a  portion  of  land  for  potatoes  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  rear  a  j'ig.  All  the  most  improved  agricultural 
implements  are  in  use.  Steam  cultivation,  for  which  most  of  the 
land  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  stones  and  its  depth  and  stiff, 
ness  of  soil  is  specially  well  adapted,  is  being  rapidly  introduced. 
Reaping  machines  are  almost  universally  employed,  and  most  of 
the  grain  is  thrashed  by  portable  steam  mills.  Full  particulars  re- 
garding the  whole  subject  of  Fife  agriculture  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  James  Macdonald,  published  In  the  Traiisaciiotis  oj  th; 
Uightaiid  aud  Agricultural  Sociely  uf  Scotland,  1876. 

According  to  the  owners  and  heritages  return,  1872-73,  the  land 
was  dlvi<lcd  between  10,410  proprietors,  owning  land  tho  gross 
annual  value  of  which  was  £905,577.  Of  the  owners  82-9  per  cent, 
possessed  less  than  one  acre,  and  the  average  value  all  over  vias 
£2,  19s.  6d.  There  wire  11  propiletors  owning  upwards  of  40»0 
acre-!,  viz.,  John  Balfour  (Balbirnie)  10,590;  George  Jolinston 
(Lathrlsk)   10,005)    Earl  of  Moray  (Donibristle)  7463;    Cohuicj 
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Ferffuson  (Raith)  7135;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tyndall  Bnice  (Falk- 
land House)  7058  ;  Randolph  G.  E.  Weinyss  and  trustees  of  J  H 
E.  Wemyss  (Wemyss  Oastle)  C925  ;  Earl  of  Glasgow  (Crawford 
fl'^^^^J^-^  •  ^"^  'f  Zetland  5666  ;  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  (Balcarrcs) 
4672;  George  Clark  Cheape  (WeUBeld)  4230;  and  John  Anstruther 
Thomson  (Charleton)  4034. 

o  ku-^  is  perhaps  below  the  aversge  as  a  game-preserving  county 
Kajibits,  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges  are  pretty  numerous  m 
some  districts ;  roe  de^r  are  occasionally  seen  ;  wild  geese  ducks 
and  teal  frequent  the  lochs ;  and  grouse  and  blackcock  are  some' 
what  plentiful  on  the  Lomond  moors.  The  pigeon  houses  have 
been  estimated  at  300.  The  county  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  fox-hunting,  and  the  Fife  fox-hounds  are  now  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  a  western  pack. 

Mamifacturcs  and    Trade.— The   etaple   manufacture  is   linen 
ihe  chief  seats  of  the  linen  cloth  manufacture— which  ranges  from 
the  coarsest  ducks  and  sackmgs  to  the  finest  damask— are  KirkcalJv 
and  Dunfermline.     The  largest  flax  spinumg  mill  is  that  at  Prin- 
laws  near  Lesue.     The  oth?r  seats  of  tho  linen  trade  are  Anchter- 
muchty,   Cameron   Bridge,  Cupar,  Dura  Den,   Dysart,   Falkland 
Freuchie   Guardbridgc,  Kinghoro,  Kingskettle,  Ladybank,  Leven! 
!f  w      •«^^"'""'°^i,?I'""S^'=''*'  Strathmiglo,  Tayport,  and  East 
and  West  Wemyss.     There  are  bleaching  gi^ens  on  the  banks  of 
theBdep-and  Leveu,  and  also  at  Kirkcaldy,  Ceres,  and  Dunfcrm- 
line,    Ac«ording  u>  the  census  of  1871   the  number  of  persons 
engaged  m  the  Imen  manufacture  was  17,055,  of  whom  6742  were 
malea  and  11,313  females      In  the  jute  manufacture  29  males  and 
23  females  were  employed.     Kirkcaldy  possesses  6  large  floor-cloth 
manuJactones,  besides  others  for  the  manufacture  of  linoleam      In 
various  towns  wooUen  cloth  is  manufactured,  but  only  to  a  small 
extent.     There  are  fishing-uet  manufactories  at  West  Wemvss 
Kirkcaldy,  and  Largo.     There  are  breweries  and  tanneries  in  the 
principal  towns.     The  largest  distilleries  arc  at  Cameron  Bridge 
and  Burntisland.     Paper  is  manufactuied  at  GuardbridM,  Mark- 
inch,  and  Leslie  ;  earthenware  at  Kirkcaldy;  tobacco  at  iirkcaldy 
and  Dunfermline  ;   and  oilcake  in  a  few  places.     Kirkcaldy  and 
Dunfermline  possess  iron-foundries;  and  shipbuilding  is  earned  on 
at  Kinghorn    Dysart,   Burntisland,    Inverkeithing,  and  Tayport 
The  principal  port  is  Kirkcaldy;    the  cliief  imports  are  flax  and 
timber,  and  the  chief  exports  coals  and  potatoe.s.    The  largest  salmon 
fisheries  are  at  Newbuigh,  but  there  are  others  at  various  parts  on 
the  east  and  south  coast.     The  chief  seat  of  the  herring  fishing  is 
anstruther  ,-  and  the  number  of  boats  in  the  Anstruther  district 
which  includes  all  the  fishmg  stations  in  the  county,  is' nearly  800 
with  a  total  value  of  nearly  2l 00, OOO.     For  some  years  the  take  of 
rv"l°f  fl""^  ^'-^  coast  haa  been  very  small,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Fife  fishermen  now  prosecute  the  herring  fishijig  at  the  northern 

oiEi  Clous. 

Towns  and  yuia^ea.-t-'The  oamiKT  of  towns  and -rillsLges  in  Fife 
IS  excephonaUy  great.  The  south  co.Lst  especially  is  wry  thickly 
populated,  and  along  its  whole  extent  there  is  almost  a  continuous 
line  of  houses.  The  large  extent  of  downs  on  tho  sea-coast  afl-ords 
great  faciUties  for  the  Scottish  national  game  of  golf.  Be'iides  the 
T^^^fP  t"*  *f''°n'  ,^'  Andrews,  tlere  are  others  at  Cupar, 
Crail,  Ehe  Lundinmill,  Leven,  lunerleven,  Wemyss,  and  Burnt' 
island.  The  number  of  boroughs  is  16,  of  which  three  Auchter- 
muchty  (1082),  Falkland  (1144!,  and  Newbmgh  (2182)  are  royaT- 
^  2  .uVy*L*°^  P'"''"'™'=n'ary,  nz.,  Anstrather  Easter  (1289).' 
ABstaither  Wester  (484)  Burntisland  (3265),  Crail  (1112),  Cupnr 
^105),  Dunfermlme  (14.963),  Dysart  (8919),  Inverkeithing  (1755), 
Kilrenny  (2539).  kinghorn  (1739),  Kirkcaldy  (12,422),  Pittenweem 

iJlw',?h  ^-^  -^"t'V'  '^^J*^'-  ^""""S  *^«  °""=f  towns  and 
TTllaees  the  pnncipal  along  the  coast  are  Limekilns  (735),  ivith  a 
rom^I  harbour ;  Charleston  (749),  the  shipping  port  of  Dunfermline 
W,'«'Uf  °'*"'"^^'  1""'="°.'-''^.  <^^  ni^'mwtures  of  salt ;  Ater 
ff  vA.  w  *  """z^?,'?  ^ratenng  place;  the  manufacturing  village 
^iiS^  fi  v""^''  l"^  '•■  ^'^*  •r°'y^  (1231),  partly  mining  b!t 
chiefly  fishing;  the  mining  village  of  Methil  648);  the  filhinc 
J^T  «f  Buckhaven  2187),  Innerleven  (358)  and  St  Monaicf 
11648);  the  watering  places  of  Levcn  (2501).  Lareo  (52n  «n,l 
EaTl,ferry  and  Elie  (1032);  and  on  the  northern  coasf  the  toi^s  of 
?^Wrt  (2498)  and  Newport  (1507).  Inl.nd  there  are  Fi^chie 
(1196).  K.ngskettle  (643),  Ladyhank  (772).  Leslie  (3768),  MiUon  of 
n&""»lP^S^^'"''''%'*^"'  Springfield  (C0S).knd  Stilthmigb 
i«^rf  w''^,?'i,'"^S,'''"""g:  CairneyhiU  (435),  Cardcnden 
\  ,}• ,?  <\'h^°"  ''">'  C"^"""  <"2),  Cialtowk  (343)  Cowden" 
Wth  (1457),  Crossgates  (1181),  Douibiistle  (412),  Dunshalt  (4^^ 
Halboath  (800).  Largoward  (325).  Lochgelly  (!2369)!  S  IM  i 
L^»M9m™n"  '526),  TownhiU  (855),  Wellwoid  (678),  Wmdy 
^5n 'Fn,'UwrPIifT"y  """'"«•  ""'i  Ceres  (1111),  CoUnsburgh 
i,»rii'  /!?^  V-^K  '•  '^J°?»"^y  (835),  Kilconquhar  (381),  Kin^s- 
™f  *  yL^.'f,'°°  °^  ^-"8°  '353),  Lcuchai^  (623  ,  Lundinmill 
^39),  and  Strathkinness  (619),  with  a  mixed  populati.n-m  Zl 
manufactunng,  ngncultural,  or  shopkeepini?  mining, 

N,^i;'w?Hr«"l'"TT'**™:i','^"™«^'^°'J  to  Newport  by  the 
No,  i  British  Ka.away  between  EdinlmrgU  and  Dundee;  and  froTn 
the  maialiae  brsnchea  diverge  at  Thornton  te  DunfeiWine  and 


Kinross  and  to  Leven  and  the  east  of  Fife  ;  at  MarHnch  to  Leslie- 

^ii'cte."o's^iid^;r  ""'^ '"'  ^'"'"^  ^-"^ '» penh?.'s":t 

ififT^'^'^'TT™',*"'^'  population  of  the  county  in  1871  was 
160.735,  of  whom  75,127  were  males  and  85  608  femali      Th^ 

fsPl  w«  73"929'a,r  '''•I''--  J°  ^''^  *-•-  'h«  "puSion'^in 
47 VUf  •  "/opj^ed  with  66,516  in  1861,  in  the  vilWes 
47,759  as  comp.ired  with  41,627,  and  in  the  rural  districts  39  0^ 
as  compared  with  46,627.  uismcis  j»,U4/ 

Que  member  of  parli.inient  is  returned  by  the  county  one  each 
by  the  Kirkcaldy  and  St  Andrews  district  of  bur..hs  -Cd  Cn 

rSrirHn°/rf'r'";''"""°S  ""  ^^"PeJ  with  other  So^ou^^iSd"; 
the  Stirling  district  in  returning  a  fourth  ^ 

Fiff»f7r^:t'""^"'^-'''~^  ''™  ™"«Ption  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fife  at  a  period  regarding  which  there  are  scanty  written  records 
may  be  obtained  from  it,  somewhat  iii.portant^and  Sere^Urg 
archaeological  remains.  Those  of  greatest  antiquity  are  lirhapl  two 
LZZl^f^  '""V^^'i  60  years  a|o  in  the  beJ  of^the  "ffy  op^pos  ^ 
i'rimeval  o^  f  ""^  ?l  "''  -^"^  ?"/""!/-"«.  an  inhabitant  of  the 
^h^r  e  ^^l  •  ^""l  ^^^  '■'°''""'  °f  """"y  »'■  tli«  "ncient  hill  forts- 
thiprfj  f'p,"'^^^^."'?'.'°'"='^  ""'^^  ^'  Nonnau's  Law  and^ 
I  Derio7in  Sr  "^'k'^?',''  "■  "'^P""^''  of  Abdie-constracted  at 
fnCinn  V  P™';'''""y. 'considerably  anterior  to  the  Koman 
tho^  cTr'cwT'Vr  'T'  iV?  '"■""'  1'''"=^^  of  tl>^  foundations  of 
„arf=„Rf  •'■■'"*"'',''"  ;i"','=""'fe's  noticed  by  Julius  Cffisar  in  other 
ot  F.,?l™"  tI  '^  '^'r""  T^  ^^°''  °f  *'"=  Gauls  of  the  continent 
Jwfu.r^l^i  I,  ^'"=,  °"':''^  "(  ''°'"'"  occupation  are  now  neariy  all 
o^  Rnmln  ^'  '"'i"'""™'  ''"'  «^™^d  Wad'e.,  spear  heads,  and  hoard, 
of  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  various  places  ;  and  vestiges 

L^nlT^l  "t'^Tl"  ^f^'"V  '•"«  *°  existence  100  yelrsllo 
According  to  Sir  Robert  SibbaTd,  traces  of  Roman  camps  were^n 
n  U  ;f?'  ^"V"'  "'"'  Burntisland  and  Dunfermline  ;  and  sligM 
hv1\li  °  '■'/  Tk"""^"  '°  ^l'  f""'!'  °f  Carnock  at  a  place  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Camp  Farm.     At  Lochore,  near  a  place  now 

ouSfn/i'''  ^""^  "'^^i^'^-  t^'="'e==isted  about  acentu?y^o  the 
outUnes  ot  a  permanent  Roman  sution  of  considerable  strTnath 
?^^  .^'7ii"°r^'=*"''?'  P°'"'°n  on  the  route  between  Queen.flrr^ 
bnftl ,'  J^  "'  It^-  ■  ^*  "'"'  '"^'  t*-''  fortification  that  in  all  prol^ 
bil.ty  tookplace  the  night  atta:k  on  the  ninth  legion,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  in  the  25th  chapter  of  his  Agricola.  ^ 

<,nl\lTT  '"'"'^i^n*^  ?f  Fife  and  Stratheam  of  whom  we  Lave 

Horestf  U^r"'l'^'""=K"^V""'^^"^'  "•'^"^  ^^^^  ^-omans 
rii,trtf  t„.\.Jf  •^"■^"i   when    the   Romans  retired  from   this 

effect  ,;;v™    u'X  l;*^  "•"  °"',"Py  "  ^"^  ^  ^'^"S"'  "^  tf-n^  ^^ffietent  to 
effect  any  marked  change  on  the  civiliration  of  the  natives,  who  made 
frequent  incursions  into  the  Roman  province,  and  received  from 
^ntiv     f.\°""i!?"'';«'j''?""  *'"'  name  of  Picti,  the  part  of  Scotland 
north  of  the  For  h  being  known  as  Pictavia  so  late  as  the  8th 
A^tV'     ^''r  *•.;"?   kingdom   ultimately   inherited   by   Fife  was 
doubtless  applied  m  the  firat  instance  to  the  whole  of  Pictavia  • 
and  the  continuance  of  the  title  to  a  smaller  portion,  of  which  the 
present  Fife  forms  the  eastern  half,  was  due  Vs  much  to  its  being 
the  southern  part  of  Pictavia  as  to  its  distinct  peninsular  form,  anS 
to  the  fact  that  Pictish  kings  had  their  residence  within  its  terri- 
tones.     In  any  case  the  title  a.,  applied  to  Fife  has  the  sanction  of 
very  ancient  u^e      In  the  tract  of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada.  there 
occur  the  words  the  "men  of  Fife  in  the  sovereignty";  and  in 
Wyiitons^CAj-cmicfe,  whose  date  is  13S0,  Fife   is  spoken  of  as  a 
kynnck     or  kingdom.     The  power  and  influence  of  the  thanes  of 
.W, ,      ,  et'stence  afterwards  of  royal  residences  at  Dunfermline 
and  Falkland   doubtless  aided  in  continuing  the  title  down  to  later 
times.     Ihe  first  trace  of  the  name  Fife  occurs  in  the  old  verses 
ascribed  to  St  Columba,  where,  under  the  form  Fif,  it  is  used  as  the 
designation  of  one  of  the  seVen  provinces  into  which,  according  to 
Beda  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pictavia  was  divided.    As  to  the  exact 
boundanes  of  Fife  at  this  period  there  is  no  certain  information 
but  in  all  probability  it  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the 
temtory  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  thus  including  Montcith, 
btrathe&rn  aed  the  shires  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  but  probably 
in  Its  south-western  part  ceding  a  portion  of  its  present  area  to  the 
province  of  Fortreim.     At  a  later  period  Fife  was  divided  into  tho 
1  /oV^'t?'"*"^'     "^  Clackmannan,  Culross,  and  Kiniwss  ;  and  about 
1426  Kinross  was  divided  into  the  shires  of  Kinross  and  Fife      In 
1685  the  parishes  of  Orwell,  Tulliebole,  and  Cleish  were  disjoined 
from  Fife  and  added  to  Kinross.     The  term  Piv  seems  identical  with 
the  Jutland  word  Fibh  (pronounced  exactly  as  Fife  is  now  pro- 
nounced), ineaning  forest,  and  was  probably  first  made  use  of  by  tho 
Frisians  to  designate  the  country  immediately  interior  to  the  estuaries 
of  tho  Tay  and  Forth,  where  an  immigration  of  Frisian  tribes  took 
place  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century.i     Evidence  of  a  Danish 
stttJement  subsequent  to  the  Frisian  immigration  is  presented  in 
the  names  of  several  of  the  homesteads,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  cf 
the  word  iaw  (Danish  Hlmw,  a  heaped-up  moundmarHsg  thegravea 
01  Illustrious  dead)  in  Norman's  LaTr,  lirgu  Law,  Norris  Law  and 


'  See  paper  by  W.  F.  Skene  in  the  Proiudinas  of  tht  SocUtv  nf 
.1  nluiuaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  ' 
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•everal  otner  hills.  Oti  a  inouod  at  Nonis  Law  a  complete  set  of 
silver  armour  was  discovered  about  1S17,  but  it  found  its  way  to 
the  melting  pot  before  its  antii|uarian  impoitance  was  recognized. 
Several  relics  found  along  with  it  have,  however,  been  presewed, 
and  they  are  graven  with  symbols  similar  to  thoso  of  the  oldest 
sculptured  stones,  one  of  wliiVh  yet  e.xists  at  Lindores,  and  contains 
BO  Christian  figures.  The  standing  stones  of  Lundin,  near  Leven, 
sre,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  district,  the  burial  stones  of 
Danish  chiefs  who  fell  in  a  battle  which  took  place  m  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Of  the  sculjuured  stones  erected  subsequent 
to  the  teaching  of  St  Columba,  which  are  either  cruciform  or 
graven  with  a  large  cross,  there  are.  besides  several  fragments  at 
different  places,  four  standing  in  a  pretty  entire  condition,  viz.,  at 
Docton  Kinglassie,  at  Abercromby,  at  Sauchope  near  Crail,  and  at 
Mug.lruni  near  Newburgh.  Still  more  interesting  memorials  of 
the  early  Christian  missionaries  are  the  crosses  and  other  figures 
graven  on  the  walls  of  the  numerous  caves  which  exist  along  the 
coast  from  St  Andrews  to  Dysart  '  Alter  the  time  of  the  Culdees 
the  next  archaological  relic  of  im]>ortance  is  the  pedestal  of  the  cross 
of  Macduff  near  Newburgh,  erected  by  the  thane  of  Fife  after  his 
escape  from  the  vengeance  of  the  usurper  Macbeth. 

Monastic  foundations  were  pretty  numerous  m  Fife.  On  the 
island  of  tnchkolm  there  yet  suind" the  cloister,  prison,  refectory, 
and  chapter-house  of  an  abbey  of  the  Canons  Regular,  founded  in 
1213 ;  and  the  same  order  possessed  priones  at  Pittenweem  (of  which 
there  are  yet  interesting  nuns),  at  St  Andrews  (founded  in  1221;, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  May  (1 1 41).  Convents  of  the  Dominicans  existed  at 
Cupar,  atStMonans(1369),andSt  Andrews(1274).  The  Benedictines 
founded  Dunfermline  Abbey  m  1214  .  and  Lindores  Abbey, 
which,  from  the  few  architecturaf  details  now  left,  must  have 
been  of  great  elegance,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Tyronenses  m  1178. 
Balmerino  Abbey,  of  which  there  yet  e.tist  the  roofless  walls  of  the 
chapter-house  with  the  cloisters,  jvas  founded  by  the  White  Cister- 
cians in  1229.  The  Franciscans  had  a  monastery  at  Inverkeithing  ; 
an  Observantine  convent  was  founded  at  St  Andrews  in  1478  ;  and 
one  of  the  only  th-o  nunneries  of  the  Clarisses  in  Scotland  existed 
at  Aberdour.  The  churches  of  Crail  (1517),  Kirkheugh,  and  St 
Salvators  (1450)  were  collegiate  churches;  St  Monans  possesses 
a  fine  Gothic  church  of  the  Middle  Pointed  style,  built  about  1365, 
and  restored  in  1823  ;  a  fine  old  Norman  church  still  stands  at 
Aberdour  ;  there  are  ruini  of  an  old  church  at  Abdie  consecrated 
in  1242  ,  and  the  semicircular  apse  of  an  old  Norman  structure  forms 
part  of  the  present  parish  church  at  Leuchars.  "Further  particulars 
regarding  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Fife  will  be  found  in  the 
accounts  of  the  different  burghs. 

Among  the  old  castles  not  mentioned  tinder  the  names  of  burghs 
the  principal  are  the  ruins  of  Balcomie  Castle,  near  the  East  Neuk, 
where  stress  of  weather  compelled  M.ary  of  Guise  to  land  in  1538; 
two  square  towers  of  an  old  building  near  East  Wemyss,  said  to  have 

been  the  residence  of  Maoduff  ,   the  prc-ient  castle  of  Wemvss a 

plain  buildi  ig  with  an  old  castellated  wing— where  Queen  Mary  met 
her  future  husband  Damley  ;  the  ruin  of  Eavenscraig,  near  Dysart, 
referred  to  in  Sir  Waller  Scott's  ballad  of  "Rosabelle";  the  ruined 
lower  of  the  old  castle  of  Balwearie,  near  Kirkcaldy,  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  Michiel  Scott  the  astrologer  ;  the  square  tower  of  the  old 
castle  of  Rosythe,  near  Inverkeithing,  visited  by  Oliver  Cromwell 
when  in  Fife  ;  the  castellated  mansion  of  Aberdour,  at  one  time  the 
residence  of  James,  fourth  earl  of  Morton  ;  the  fortress  of  Lochore, 
built  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore  ,  the  old  stronghold  of 
Balgonie  .  fart  of  the  round  tower  of  the  old  castle  of  Crcich,  the 
residence  of  the  Beatons,  and  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Beaton  one 
of  the  "fojr  Manes"  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  ;  Ballinb'reich 
Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Flisk,  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the 
earls  of  Rothes  .  and  the  ruined  castle  of  Dairsie,  where,  it  is  said 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode  wrote  his  history.  ' 

Amr-ng  the  modern  residences  of  the  gentry  may  he  mentioned 
Raith  House  (Col.  Ferguson),  built  by  Lord  Raith  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury  a  plain  buikimg,  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  ■  Balcar- 
res  House  (Sir  Coutts  Lindsay),  a  baronial  structure  lately  enlarged 
with  fine  terraced  gardens  in  front  ;  Balcaskio  House  (Sir  Robert 
Anstruther)  with  terraced  gardens  in  the  French  stvie  ;  Falkland 
louse  (  ryndall  Bruce),  a  fine  mansion  m  the  Elizabethan  stvle  and 
.eautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  the  East  Lomond  ;  Donib'ristle 
Itarl  of  Moray),  and  Dys.irt;  House  (Earl  of  Rosslyn),  both  ro- 
mantically situated  close  on  the  sea-shore  ;  Leslie  House  (Hon  G 
Waldegrave  Leslie),  atone  time  one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  Scot- 
land, but  on-account  of  a  fire  now  only  a  fourth  of  its  original  size 
containiEg  a  gallery  with  portraits  of  the  successive  earls  of  Rothes 
and  many  of  their  contemporaries;  Largo  House,  where  at  one  time 
was  the  patrimony  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood  ;  Inchdaiinie  (Ro-^er 
Sinclair  Aytoun),  a  hne  mansion   in   tbe   Scotch  baronial  styTe , 

'  See  notes  on  the  sculpture.!  caves  near  Dvsart,  by  Miss  C  M  'Lagan 
to  vol.  I,  of  the  PTocea!i„^s  of  the  SocH;^  of  AnliquaHa  of  Scot- 
l^d:  and  ylroAaic  Scxdpiura  of  Cups  and  Circles,  by  Sir  James  Y 
binipaoD,  1867. 
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Crawford   Priory  (Earl  of  CJasgow),  a  castellated  mansion  lately 
greatly  enlarged  ;   and  Mount  Melville  (J.  Whyte  Melville). 

On  account  of  its  isolated  situation,  Fife,  e.'iccpt  at  the  Reformation 
and  during  the  times  of  the  Covenanters,  has  not  been  prominently 
connected  with  -the  eventful  periods  of  later  Scottish  histoi^,  tbe 
only  circumstances  worthy  of  mention  being  the  battle  of  Dalcearrens 
Field,  near  Lindores,  m  which  Sir  William  Wallace,  in  June  1300, 
inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  on  the  Engh.sh ;  the  capture  in  1651  of 
Burntisland  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  garrisoned 
the  town  for  several  years,  and  ia  this  way  kept  a  check  on 
the  Royalist  sympathizers  of  the  "kingdom";  the  landing  of  the 
earl  of  Mar  atElieiu  1715to  take  part  in  theJacobite  insurrection  ; 
and  tbe  amval  shortly  afterwards  of  4000  of  the  insurgents  with 
the  view  of  crossing  from  Fife  in  boats  to  join  the  southern  annv. 
Among  the  eminent  persons  connected  with  Fife  may  be  mentioned 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Sir  Michael  Scott  the  astrologer, 
the  parliamentary  general  Leslie,  Lord  Leven,  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
Adam  Smith,  Thomas  Chalmers,  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell,  Mrs 
Somerville,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  earls  of  Elgin. 

Sir  Rot)ert  SibljaliJ's  Bislory  of  the  Sherifdoma  of  Fife  and  Kinroii  l\  chiefly  0/ 
value  (or  the  informatio!]  It  contains  regarding  the  condiii.n  o(  Fife  at  the  period 
oi  the  WTlter.  Varied  Information  reRarding  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
shire  will  be  found  In  Alex.  Campbella  Jotimey  from  Edinburgh  through  Fife- 
t/ltre.  1805;  ftev.  A  SmaJPa  Roman  AntiguUtf3  in  Fifeihire.  1823;  Rev  J  W 
Taylor's  HUtorical  Annqututi  of  Fife.  1875;  and  Rev.  W.  Woods  Batl  jVeiil  of 
Fife.  186W-  Sec  «l«o  Span's  Vieit,  of  Fife:  the  beautlfiiily  illastrated  Stioret  of 
F\fe,  edited  by  Wm-  Ballingall,  1872;  and  aninterestmg  article  on  the  "  KinirdoTD 
of  Fife,"  IQ  Fraser*  Magazine  for  Jaritiary.1878.  (T.  F.  H.) 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN,  a  Puritan  sect  who 
supported  Cromwell's  government  in  the  erpectation  that 
it  was  a  preparation  for  the  "  fifth  monarchy,"—  that  is,  the 
monarchy  which  should  succeed  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  and  during  which  Christ 
should  reign  with  his  samts  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years. 
Being  disappointed  at  the  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
hopes,  they  attempted  to  foment  a  political  agitation  against 
the  government  of  Cromwell,  but  the  arrest  of  Feake  and 
Powell,  two  of  the  most  violent  of  their  number,  was 
sufficient  for  a  time  to  damp  their  ardour,  and  they  were 
content  to  nourish  their  dreams  in  secret  until  after  the 
Restoration,  when,  on  January  6,  1661,  fifty  of  them, 
headed  by  a  wine-cooper  named  Tenner,  made  a  mad  eflfort 
to  attain  possession  of  London  in  name  of  "King  Jesus." 
Most  of  the  fifty  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
on  January  19  and  21  Venner  and  ten  others  were  executed 
for  high  treason.  From  that  time  the  special  doctrines  of 
the  sect  either  died  completely  out,  or  became  merged  in  a 
milder  form  of  millenarianism  simOar  to  that  which  still 
exists  at  the  present  day. 

FIG,  the  popular  name  given  to  plants  of  the  genua' 
Fiats,  an  extensive  group,  included  in  the  natural 
order  Moraceas,  and  characterized  \>y  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  pear-shaped  receptacle,  the  edge  of  which 
curves  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  closed  cavity,  bear- 
ing the  numerous  fertile  and  sterile  flowers  mingled  on  its 
surface  (see  Botany,  fig.  150).  Tho  figs  vary  greatly  in 
habit, — some  being  low  trailing  shrubs,  others  gigantic 
trees,  among  the  most  striking  forms  of  those  tropical 
forests  to  which  they  are  chiefly  indigenous.  They  have 
alternate  leaves,  and  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  usually  acrid, 
though  in  a  few  instances  sufficiently  mild  to  bo- used  for 
allaying  thirst.  This  juice  contains  caoutchouc  in  large 
quantity. 

Ficus  Carica,  which  yieiQS  the  well-known  figs  of 
commerce,  is  a  bush  or  small  tree,  rarely  more  than 
18  or  20  feet  high, — with  broad,  rough,  deciduous  leaves, 
very  deeply  lobed  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  but  in  the 
wild  plant  sometimes  nearly  entire.  The  green,  rough 
branches  bear  the  solitary,  nearly  sessile  receptacles  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  male  flowei-s  are  placed  chiefiy  io 
the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  and  in  most  varieties  are  few 
in  number.  As  it  ripens,  the  receptacle  enlarges  greatly, 
and  the  numerous  single-seeded  pericarps  become  imbedded 
in  it.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  fig  never  acquires  the 
succulence  of  the  cultivated  kinds.  The  fig  seems  to  be 
indigeDoiis  to  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  but  now  occura  in  a 
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wild  state  in  most  of  thecountnea  ~  ound  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  ease  with  which  the  iiutritious  fruit  can  be  pre- 
served, it  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  culti- 
vation, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  it 
lu  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  From  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
the  fig  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Persians 
in  the  days  of  the  first  Cyrus;  but  it  must  have  spread  in 
remote  ages  over  all  the  districts  around  tho  JEgean  and 
Levant.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  received  it  from 
Caria  (hence  the  specific  name) ;  but  the  fruit  so  improved 
under  Hellenic  culture  that  Attic  figs  became  celebrated 
throughout  the  East,  and  special  laws  were  made  to  regu- 
late their  exportation.  From  the  contemptuous  name  given 
to  informers  against  the  violation  of  those  enactments, 
(rvKocfiavTat  (cruKov  and  <paiv<ji),  our  modern  word  sycophant 
is  traced.  The  fig  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  sus- 
tenance among  the  Greeks  ;  the  Spartans  especially  used  it 
largely  at  their  public  tables.  From  Hellas,  at  some 
prehistoric  period,  it  was  transplanted  to  Italy  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  Pliny  enumerates  many  varieties,  and 
alludes  to  those  from  Ebusus  (the  modem  Iviga)  as  most 
esteemed  by  Roman  epicures ;  while  he  describes  those  of 
home  growth  as  furnishing  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
slaves,  particularly  those  employed  in  agriculture,  by  whom 
great  quantities  were  eaten  in  the  fresh  state  at  the  periods 
of  fig-harvest.  In  Latin  myths  the  plant  plaj-s  an  import- 
ant part.  Held  sacred  to  Bacchus  it  was  employed  in 
religious  ceremonies  ;  and  the  fig-tree  that  overshadowed 
the  twin  founders  of  Rome  in  tho  wolf's  cave,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  race,  testified  to  the  high 
value  set  upon  the  fruit  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
tree  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
but  the  larger  portion  of  our  supply  of  figs  comes  from 
Asia  Minor,  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  the  south  of 
France.  Those  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  considered  the  best. 
The  varieties  are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
various  colours,  from  deep  purple  to  yellow,  or  nearly  white. 
The  trees  usually  bear  two  crops, — one  in  the  early  summer 
from  the  buds  of  the  last  year,  the  other  in  the  autumn 
from  those  on  the  spring  growth  5  the  latter  forms  the  chief 
harvest.  Many  of  the  immature  receptacles  drop  off  from 
imperfect  fertilization,  which  circumstance  has  led,  from 
very  ancient  times,  to  the  practice  of  caprijicaiion.  Branches 
of  the  wild  %  in  flower  are  placed  over  the  cultivated 
bushes.  Certain  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  genera 
Blastopkaga  and  Sycophaga,  which  frequent  the  wild  fig, 
enter  the  minute  orifice  of  the  receptacle,  apparently  to 
deposit  their  eggs ;  conveying  thus  the  pollen  more  com- 
pletely to  the  stigmas,  tiey  ensure  the'  fertilization  and 
consequent  ripening  of  the  fruit.  By  some  the  nature  of 
the  process  has  been  questioned,  and  the  better  maturation 
of  the  fruit  attributed  merely  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the 
puncture  of  the  insect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apple ;  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  unisexual  flowers  in  the  fig  renders  the 
first  theory  the  more  probable.  In  some  districts  a  straw 
or  small  twig  is  thrust  into  the  receptacle  with  a  similar 
object.  When  ripe  the  figs  are  picked,  and  spread  out  to 
dry  in  the  sun, — those  of  better  quality  being  much  pulled 
and  extended  hj  hand  during  the  process.  Thus  prepared, 
tl»e  fruit  is  packed  closely  in  barrels,  rush  baskets,  or 
wooden  boxes,  for  commerce.  Tho  best  kind,  known  as 
clemi,  are  shipped  at  Smyrna,  where  the  pulling  and  pack- 
ing of  figs  form  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the 
people. 

This  fruit  still  constitntes  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the 
natives  of  western  Asia  and  southern  Europe,  both  in  the 
fresh  and  dried  state.  A  sort  of  cake  made  by  mashing 
up  tho  inferior  kinds  serves  in  parts  of  the  Archipelago  as 
a  substitute  for  bread ;  mixed  with  almonds,  a  similar  pre- 
caration  is  sold  in  the  streets  of  our  large  towns,  and  eaten 


as  a  luxuri'  uy  live  poor,  under  tiie  name  of  "fig-cake." 
Alcohol  is  obtaintit  from  fermented  figs  in  some  southern 
countrija  ;  and  a  kind  of  wine,  still  made  from  the  ripe  fruit, 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  mentioned  by  Pliny  under 
the  name  of  sycites.  Medicinally  the  fig  is  employed  as  a 
gentle  laxative,  when  eaten  abundantly  often  proving  useful 
in  chronic  constipation  ;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  well-known 
"  confection  of  senna."  Cut  open,  the  fruit  is  n  popular 
cataplasm  for  boils  and  sores,  an  application  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Hezekiah.  It  is  recommended  as  a  demulcent  in 
disorders  of  the  throat,  being  given  in  the  form  of  decoction. 
The  milky  juice  of  the  stems  and  leaves  is  very  acrid,  and 
has  been  used  in  some  countries  for  raising  blisters.  The 
wood  is  porous  and  of  little  value  ;  though  a  piece,  satur- 
ated with  oil  and  spread  with  emery,  is  in  France  a 
common  substitute  for  a  hone.     '  

The  fig  is  grown  for  its  fresh  fruit  (eaten  as  an  article  of 
dessert)  in  all  the  milder  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
United  States,  with  protection  in  winter,  succeeds  as  fat 
north  as  Pennsylvania.  In  England  it  is  usually  traineri 
against  a  wall,  and  sheltered  with  mats  or  branches  it 
severe  frosts,  though  in  some  warm  places  near  the 
southern  coast  small  plantations  of  standard  bushes  exist ; 
one  of  the  oldest  is  probably  that  at  Tarring,  near  Worth- 
ing. The  tree  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers ;  it 
requires  care  in  pruning,  and  the  immature  fruit,  formed 
late  in  summer,  should  be  removed  to  strengthen  the  shoots. 
The  crop  ripens  in  August  and  September.  The  fig  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Cardinal  Pole,  from  Italy, 
early  in  the  1 6th  century.  "  ., 

The  Sycamore  Fig,  Ficus  Sycomorus,  is  a  tree  of  large  size, 
with  heart-shaped  leaves,  which,  from  their  fancied  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  mulberry,  ga"ve  origin  to  the  name 
SuKo'/iopo?.  From  the  deep  shade  cast  by  its  spreading 
branches,  it  is  a  favourite  tree  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  being 
often  planted  along  roads  and  near  houses.  It  bears  a 
sweet  edible  fruit,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  common  fig, 
but  produced  in  racemes  on  the  older  boughs.  The  apex 
of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  removed,  or  an  incision  made  in 
it,  to  induce  earlier  ripening.  The  ancients,  after  soaking 
it  in  water,  preserved  it  like  the  common  fig.  The  porous 
wood  is  only  fit  for  fuel  _,       _       ~xi 

The  Sacred  Fig,  I'ippul,  or  Bo,  Ficus  religiosa,  a  large  tree 
with  heart-shaped,  long-pointed  leaves  on  slender  footstalks, 
is  much  grown  in  southern  Asia.  The  leaves  are  used  for 
tanning,  and  afford  lac,  and  some  caoutchouc  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  ;  but  in  India  it  is  chiefly  planted  with  a  reli- 
gious object,  being  regarded  as  sacred  by  both  Brahmans  and 
Buddhists.  Theformerbelieve  thatthe  last  avatar  of  Vishnu 
took  place  beneath  its  shade.  A  gigantic  bo,  described  by 
Emerson  Tennent  as  growing  near  Anarajapoora,  in  Ceylon, 
is,  if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  one  of  the  oldest  trees  in 
the  world.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  tree 
under  which  Gautama  Buddha  became  endued  with  his 
divine  powers,  and  has  always  been  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration.  The  figs,  however,  hold  as  important  a  place 
in  the  religious  fables  of  the  East  as  the  ash  in  the  myths 
of  Scandinavia. 

Ficiis  elasiica,  the  India-rubber  Tree,  the  large,  oblong, 
glossy  leaves,  and  pink  buds  of  which  are  so  familiar  in  our 
greenhouses,  furnishes  most  of  the  caoutchouc  obtained 
from  the  East  Indies.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  snake-like  roots  that  extend  in  contorted 
masses  around  the  base  of  the  trunk.  The  small  fruit  is 
unfit  for  food.  ^  For  the  Banyan  see  vol.  iii.  p.  348. 

The  trade  in  the  edible  fig  is  one  of  long  standing,  and 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  regions  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  tree.  Figs  aro  easily  preserved  by  simply 
drying  in  the  sun,  the  grape  ,«ugar  which  they  contain  in 
abundance  being  thus  rendered  available  for  their  preserva 
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tlon.  Recently  the  practice  of  preserving  fresh  undried 
figs  in  tins  has  been  adopted,  but  the  amount  used  in 
that  form  is  as  yet  insignificant  compared  with  the 
quantities  preserved  by  drying.  Of  the  dried  and  pressed 
fruit  the  import  into  Great  Britain  alone  averages  from  six 
to  seven  thousand  tons  annually,  the  following  being  the 
official  returns  for  the  five  years  ended  1876: — 
Cwte.  Value.  Duty. 

1872 141,847 .£231,571 £38,885 

187.1 120,347 220,413 35,021 

1874 74,168 149,089 23,685 

1875 124,609 252,022 32,74? 

1876 163.163 318,717 39,925 

The  greater  part  (about  four-fifths)  of  these  imports 
comes  from  Asia  Minor,  the  remainder  being  produced  in 
various  Mediterranean  countries.  (c.  P.  J.) 

EIGARO,  a  famous  dramatic  character  first  introduced 
on  the  stage  by  Beaumarchais  in  the  Barbier  cte  Seville, 
the  Sfariage  de  Figaro,  and  the  FolU  Joumee.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  an  old  Spanish  and  Italian  word  for  a 
wigmaker,  connected  with  the  verb  cigarrar,  to  roll  in  paper. 
Many  of  the  traits  of  the  character  are  to  be  found  in 
earlier  comic  types  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  stage,  but  as 
8  whole  the  conception  was  marked  by  great  originality ; 
and  Figaro  soon  seized  the  popular  imagination,  and 
became  the  recognized  representative  of  daring,  clever,  and 
nonchalant  roguery  and  intrigue  Almost  immediately 
after  its  appearance,  Mozart  chose  the  Marriage  of  Figaro 
OS  the  subject  of  an  opera,  and  the  Barber  of  Seville  was 
treated  first  by  Parsiello,  and  afterwards  in  1816  by  RossinL 
In  1826  the  name  of  the  witty  rogue  was  taken  by  a 
journal  which  continued  till  1833  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
Parisian  periodicals,  numbering  among  its  contributors 
such  men  as  Jules  Janin,  Paul  Lacroix,  L^on  Gozlan, 
Alphouse  Karr,  Dr  Veron,  Jules  Sandeau,  and  George 
Sand.  Various  abortive  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the 
Figaro  during  the  next  twenty  years ;  and  at  length  in 
1854  the  efi'orts  of  M.  ViUemessai  t  were  crowned  with 
success.  The  new  journal  not  only  still  exist.?,  but  has 
attained  unusual  popularity. 

See  Marc  Monnier,  Lcs  Aimx  de  Figaro,  1868;  H.  de  VlUe- 
messant,  Mimoirei  (fun  JoumalisU,  1867. 

FIGEAC,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Lot,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Selle,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Cahors.  It  is  inclosed  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills,  but  is  ill- 
built,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  Many  of 
the  buildings  are  remarkable  for  their  antique  style.  It 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditches,  but 
these  were  demolished  in  1622,  though  remains  of  them 
still  exist.  Figeac  has  linen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
dyeworks,  and  tanneries,  and  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  wine.  Among  the  public  edifices  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  communal  college,  the  hospital,  the  abbey 
church  of  St  Sauveur,  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Puy, 
end  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Baleine,  now  transformed  into  a  law 
court,  but  still  retaining  its  feudal  exterior.  At  the  south 
and  west  extremities  of  the  town  are  two  obelisks  called 
les  aiguilles,  octagonal  in  form,  and  upwards  of  50  feet  in 
height,  which  were  used  in  former  times  as  fire  beacons  lo 
guide  travellers  by  night.  ChampoUion  the  archaeologist 
was  bom  at  Figeac  in  1790,  and  an  obelisk  has  been  ere:ted 
to  his  memory  near  the  river.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to 
0  Benedictine  abbey  founded  by  Pepin  the  Short  in  755. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  Huguenots  in  1568  without  success, 
but  was  conquered,  by  them  in  1576,  and  remained  one  of 
their  chief  fortresses  till  1622.  The  population  in  1876 
was  5660. 

FIGUERAS,  a  frontier  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
lona,  and  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
is  a  straggling  town,  situated  in  a  rich  plain  of  olives 


and  rice,  it  possesses  a  beautiful  parish  church,  two 
mouasteries,  and  a  hospital.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  leather  and  paper,  and  it  has  some  trade  with  Franca. 
The  citadel,  an  irregular  pentagonal  structure  on  the 
principles  of  Vauban,  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe  It  was  built  by  Ferdinand  VI.,  and 
its  situation  renders  it  the  key  to  the  frontier.  Its  cost 
amounted  to  £285,000,  and  it  contains  accommodation  for 
16,000  men  and  600  horses.  The  buildings  inside  the 
walls  are  all  bombproof,  and  the  natural  adaptation  of  its 
situation  has  been  so  taken  advantage  of  that,  trenches  can 
scarcely  be  opened  on  any  side,  the  ground  being  every- 
where rocky.  In  1794  it  was  surrendered  to  the  French, 
but  it  was  retaken  in  1795.  It  was  again  captured  by  the 
French  in  1808,  and  though  they  were  forced  to  vacate  it 
in  1811,  they  recaptured  it  on  the  19th  August  of  the 
same  year.  In  1813  they  were  again  driven  out,  but  it 
again  capitulated  to  them  in  1823.  The  population  of 
Figneras  is  about  10,000. 

FIJI  ISLANDS.  The  Fiji,  or  more  correctly  Viti, 
archipelago  (Fiji  being  the  pronunciation  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  group  frequented  by  theTongans)  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  South  Pacific.  Its  nearest  neighbours 
are  the  Samoan  group  300  miles  to  the  N.E.,  and  the 
Tongan  or  Friendly  rather  nearer  to  the  B.E.  Lying 
between  177°  E.  and  178°  W.  long.,  and  between  15°  40 
and  20°  S.  lat.,  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  perpetual  S.  E. 
trades,  while  not  within  the  range  of  the  N.W.  monSoons. 
From  April  to  November  the  winds  are  steady  between 
S.E.  and  E.N.E.,   after    which  the  weather  becomes  un- 
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Mop  of  Fiji  Islands. 

certain  and  the.  winds  often  northerly.  In  February  and 
March  heavy  gales  are  frequent,  and  hurricanes  sometimes 
occur,  causing  scarcity  by  destroying  the  crops.  The  rain- 
fall is  much  greater  on  the  windward  than  on  the  lee  sides 
of  the  islands  (108  inches  at  Levuka),  but  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  much  the  same,  viz.,  about  80°  F.  The  greatest 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  six  feet.  The  islands  cever  an 
area  of  some  7400  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  Wales. 
Excluding  the  two  large  islands,  they  are. classed  by  the 
natives  in  three  groups,  viz.,  the  "  Lau"  or  Windward 
Islands,  mostly  smalt,  but  many  of  them  very  fertile,  of 
which  Lakemba  is  the  most  important ;  "  Loma-i-Viti," 
or  Inner  Fiji,  i.e.,  the  islands  inclosed  between  the  Lau 
and  the  two  greatislands  Viti  Levu  (Great  Viti)  and  Vsnna 
Levu  (Great  Land) ;  and  the  "  Ra  "  or  Leeward  Islands,  a 
chain  of  numerous  small  islands  bounding  the  group  to 
the  westward. 

Scenery. — There  is  not  much  level  country,  except  in 
the  small  coral  islets,  and  certain  rich  tracts  along  the  coasts 
of  tho  two  large  islands,  especially  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  Elsewliere  hill  and  valley,  peak  and  precl]>ice, 
assume  the  most  romantic  forms,  clothed  almost  always 
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with  a  beaulilul  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Tlie  large 
islauds  have  a  considerable  extent  of  undulating  country, 
dry  and  open  on  their  lee  sides;  the  peaks  rise  from  4000 
W  5000  feel. 

Climate  and  Diseases. — The  cliiuate,  especially  .  from 
November  to  April,  is  somewhat  enervating  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, but  not  unhealthy.  Fevers  are  hardly  known. 
Dysentery,  which  is  very  common,  and  the  most  serious 
disease  in  the  islands,  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  before 
the  advent  of  Europeans.  Elephantiasis  is  common,  but  is 
curable  by  removal  into  higher  and  better  air.  It  is  some- 
times produced  by  immoderate  use  of  kava.  Influenza  is 
at  times  prevalent  and  very  fatal.  Rheumatism  is  common. 
The  natives  have  a  bad  skin  disease,  thoko,  affecting  also 
the  bones,  from  which  few  escape  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be 
avoidable  by  a  sounder  hygiene. 

Rivers. — Streams  and  rivers  are  abundant, — the  latter 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  islands,  affording 
a  water-way  to  the  rich  districts  along  their  banks.  These 
and  the  extensive  mud  flats  and  deltas  at  their  mouths  ate 
often  flooded,  by  which  their  fertility  is  increased,  though 
at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  cultivator. 

Geological  Formation. — The  geological  features  of  the 
group  point  to  repeated  volcanic  action  at  considerable 
intervals  The  tops  of  many  of  the  mountains,  from 
Kandavu  in  the  S.W  ,  through  Nairai  and  Koro,  to  the 
Jlinggold  group  in  the  N.E ,  have  distinct  craters,  but 
their  activity  has  long  ceased.  The  various  decomposing 
volcanic  rocks — tufas,  conglomerates,  and  basalts — mingled 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  abundantly  watered, 
form  a  very  fertile  soil.  Most  of  the  high  peaks  on  the 
larger  islands  are  basaltic,  and  the  rocks  generally  are 
igneous,  with  occasional  upheaved  coral  found  sometimes 
over  1000  feet  above  the  sea;  but  certain  sedimentary 
rocks  observed  on  Vili  Levu  seem  to  imply  a  nucleus  of 
land  of  considerable  age.  Hot  springs  occur  on  Viti  Levu, 
on  Ngau,  at  Wainunu  and  Savu-Savu  on  VanuaL'evu  ;  the 
la~>t  have  a  temperature  of  200^-210°  F.,  and  cover  an  area 
of  half  a  square  mile.  Earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt 
Volcanic  activity  in  the  neighbourhood  is  further  showu  by 
the  quantities  of  pumice-stone  drifted  on  to  the  south  coasts 
of  Kandavu  and  Viti  Levu,  malachite,  antimony,  and 
graphite,  gold  in  small  quantities,  and  specular  iron-sand 
occur. 

Islands. — The  islands  number  about  250,  of  which 
perhaps  80  are  inhabited.  Viti  Levu,  about  SO  by  55  miles, 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  from  its  fertility  and 
variety  of  surface,  number  of  large  rivers,  and  population, — 
which  is  about  onethird  of  that  of  the  whole  group. 
VanuaLevu,  somewhat  smaller,  about  100  by  25  miles,  and 
less  fertile  and  populou<<,  has  good  anchorages  along  its 
entire  south  coast.  All  the  others  are  much  smaller'. 
Taviuiii,  25  by  5  miles,  with  a  central  ridge  2100  feet  high 
and  a  lake  at  the  top,  is  fertile,  but  exceptionally  devoid 
of  harbours.  Kandavu,  25  miles  long  and  very  narrow, 
well-timbered,  with  a  good  harbour,  contains  a  Wesleyan 
training  institution  and  model  village.  Fulanga  and 
Kainbara  are  well-timbered  and  frequented  by  canoe- 
builders.  Totoya,  Moala,  Ngau,  JIbengga,  Nairai,  Koro, 
are  all  valuable  islands  (the  last  especially  fertile),  15  to 
30  miles  in  circumference.  The  Wilson  or  Exploring 
group  consists  of  seven  islands  of  considerable  size,  well 
situated  for  the  resort  of  vessels,  with  anchorages  safe  and 
easily  reached,  and  supplies  abundant.  The  navigation 
between  the  islands  is  in  many  places  intricate,  but  the 
dangers  can  be  much  lessened  by  good  surveys,  careful 
pilotage,  and  increased  use  of  steam.  There  are  good  anchor- 
ages inside  the  barrier  reefs ;  the  best  harbours  are  those 
of  Suva  in  Viti  Levu,  Savu-Savu  and  Mbua  or  Sandalwood 
Bays  in  Vanua  Levu.  Galja  Bay  in  Kmidavu.  and  I  cvuka. 


Vegetation. — The  vcgetanun  is  ...ostly  of  a  tropiwai  indo 
Malayan  character, — thick  jungle  with  great  trees  coverea 
with  creepers  and  epiphytes.  The  Ice  sides  of  the  hirger 
islands,  however,  have  grassy  plains  suitable  for  grazing, 
with  scattered  trees,  chiefly  Pamtnu-us,  and  ferns.  The 
flora  has  also  some  Australian  and  Np"  ^.ealand  affinities 
(resembling  in  this  respect  the  N:.v  Calp.r''^n''>  and  new 
Hebrides  groups),  shown  especially  in  the  ;  ncotern  dis-'icts 
by  the  Pandanns,  by  certain  acacias,  epacrids,  Casvii'-iito!, 
and  Dammara,  and  by  the  peculiar  habit  of  ot'ier  species. 
At  about  2000  feet  the  vegetation  assumes  a  more  mountain 
type. 

Among  the  many  valuable  .timber  trees  are  the  vesi 
{A/zelia  bijuga);  the  dilo  (Calophyltnm  /nojjhj/llum),  the 
oii  from  Its  seeds  being  much  used  in  the  islands,  as 
in  India,  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  the  dakua 
{Dammara  I'itiensis)  allied  to  the  New  Zealand  kauri  ;  the 
vaivai  (Sena-  '/tes  Vitieiisis),  the  Casuariiia,  and  others, 
chiefly  conifers,  Guttifera;,  Myrtaceoe,  and  Leguniinosae. 
Most  of  the  fiuit  trees  are  also  valuable  as  timber.  The 
native  cloth  (niasi)  is  beaten  out  from  the  bark  of  the  paiier 
mulberry  {BronssoHPiia  pnpynfern),  cultivated  for  the 
purpose.  Several  useful  fibres  are  supplied  by  plants  of 
the  Musacea?,  Bromelide«,  Tliymclese,  and  other  orders.  Of 
the  palms  the  cocoa-nut  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Dr 
Seemann  discovered  a  sago-palm  known  to  the  natives  by 
the  name  ot  sogu,  though  they  were  then  ignorant  of  its 
use.  The  yasi  or  sandalwood  fS  now  rarely  found,  and 
only  in  a  small  district  at  the  western  extremity  of  Vanua 
Levu.  There  are  various  useful  drugs,  SPiocs,  and  per- 
fumes ;  and  many  plants  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty,  to 
which  the  natives  are  keenly  alive.  Among  the  plants  used 
as  pat-herbs  are  several  ferns,  and  two  or  three  Solanums, 
one  of  which,  S.  antloopophayoriim,  allied  to  our  S.  tiigrnni, 
was  one  of  certain  plants  always  cooked  with  human  flesh, 
which  is  said  to  be  otherwise  diflicult  of  digestion.  The 
use  of  the  kava  root,  here  called  yanggona  {Macropiper 
melhi/sticiim),  from  which  the  well-known  national  bever- 
age is  made,  was  introduced,  it  is  said,  from  Tonga. 

Of  fruit-trees,  besides  the  cocoa-nut,  we  can  only  mention 
the  many  varieties  of  the  bread-fruit,  of  bananas  and 
|ilantaii;s,  of  sugar-cane  and  of  Cilrns;  the  wi  {Spotidiaa 
<lulcis),  the  kavika  (Eugenia  mutnaensis),  the  ivi  or 
Tahitian  chestnut  (Inocarpus  ednlis),  the  pine-apple,  and 
others  recently  introduced.  Edible  roots  are  especially 
abundant.  The  chief  staple  of  life  is  the  yam,  the  nniiies 
of  several  months  in  the  calendar  having  reference  to  its 
cultivation  and  ripening.  The  Dioscorea  alata  is  the 
variety  chiefly  planted ;  its  roots  are  sometimes  8  feet  long 
and  100  lb  in  weight.  The  kawai  (D.  aculeata)  is  also  a  very 
fine  esculent,  and  there  are  several  wild  species.  The 
yaka,  which  also  grows  wilJ,  is  a  papilionaceous  creeper 
(Pac/iyrhizus  angnlatus),  with  roots  G  to  8  feet  long  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thigh  ;  it  is  also  much  valued  for  its  fibre. 
The  taro  or  dalo  (Colocasia  escutenla)  is  grown  in  ditches, 
by  streams,  or  on  irrigated  ground  ;  and  there  are  other 
aroideous  plants  growing  wild,  with  huge  edible  corms.  The 
natives  use  no  grain  or  pulse,  but  make  a  kind  of  bread 
(mandrai)  from  the  above  roots,  as  well  as  from  the  banana 
(which  is  the  best),  the  bread-fruit,  the  ivi,  the  kavika,  the 
arrow-root  {Tacca  pinnalijida  and  T.  sativa),  and  in  times 
of  scarcity  the  mangrove.  This  bread  is  made  by  burying 
the  materials  for  months,  till  the  mass  is  thoroughly 
fermented  and  homogeneous,  when  it  is  dug  up  and  cooked 
by  baking  or  steaming.  This  simple  process,  applicable  to 
such  a  variety  of  substances,  is  a  Vdluable  security  against 
famine. 

The  islands  are  well  suited  to  sugar,  maize,  coffee,  cotton 
(which  here  becomes  a  perennial  several  feet  high),  tobacco. 
manilla.  india-rubber.  Sic. 
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Animals. — Besides  the  dog  and  the  pig,  wliich  (with  the 
domestic  fowl)  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  Pacific 
islands  in  very  early  ages,  the  only  land  Mammalia  are  a 
rat  and  five  species  of  bats.  Insects  are  numerous,  but  the 
species  few.  Of  41  species  of  land  birds,  17,  Mr  Wallace 
says,  are  characterisiic  of  the  Australian  region,  9  peculiarly 
Polynesian,  and  15  belong  to  widespread  genera.  Birds 
of  prey  are  few  ;  the  parrot  and  pigeon  tribes  are  better 
r.;presented  ,  of  15  aquatic  species  only  one  is  peculiar, 
fishes,  of  an  Indo-Malay  type,  are  numerous  and  varied ; 
Mollusca,  especially  marine,  and  Crustace*  are  also  very 
numerous.  These  three  f/rm  an  important  element  in  the 
food  supply. 

Exports. — Numbers  of  cocoa-nuts  have  been  planted, 
and  the  e-tport  of  copra  (the  dried  kernel  of  the  nut)  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  chief  exports  in  1876  ware— copra 
£41,900,  sugar  £9036,  maize  X8165,— which  are  all  on 
the  increase;  cotton  £11,922,  and  beche-de-mer  £2491, 
which  have  decreased  ,  coir  £2727,  pearl-shell,  and  arrow' 
root.  The  value  cf  exports  from  Levuka  was  £80,890,  of 
imports  £112,806.  The  customs  returns  were  estimated 
at  £15,000;  the  native  laud  revenue  was  assessed  at 
£22,000.  The  revenue  of  1878  is  estimated  at  £60,000. 
People. — The  Fijian  character  was  till  lately  proverbial 
for  every  savage  abomination.  Cannibalism,  if  fenced  round 
at  one  time  by  religious  sanctions,  had  degenerated  to  a 
morbid  craving  recklessly  indulged  whenever  possible. 
Shipwrecked  orhelpl  ss strangers  were  nearly  always  kiUed 
and  eaten.  Widows  were  strangled  at  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  slaves  killed  at  the  death  of  their  masters ; 
victims  were  slain  in  numbers  at  the  building  of  a  house 
or  of  a  canoe,  or  at  the  visits  of  embassies  from  other 
tribes.  The  lives  of  individuals  were  always  subject  to 
the  caprices  of  the  chiefs.  In  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  treachery  thus  engendered  few  virtues  could  be  devel- 
oped. Yet  the  people  were  always  hospitable,  open-handed, 
and  remarkably  polite.  They  theoLselves  attribute  to  affec- 
tion the  practice  of  killing  their  sick  or  aged  relations. 
They  are  sensitive,  proud,  vindictive,  boastful,  cleanly  in 
their  houses,  cookery,  kc,  with  good  conversational  and 
reasoning  powers,  much  sense  of  "humour,  tact,  and  per- 
ception of  character.  Their  code  of  social  etiquette  is 
minute  and  elaborate,  and  the  gradatibns  of  rank  well- 
marked.  These  are — 1,  chiefs,  greater  and  lesser;  2, 
priests;  3,  Mala  ni  Vanua  (lit.,  eyes  of  the  land),  em- 
ployfa,  messengers,  or  counsellors;  4,  distinguished  war- 
riors of  low  birth  ;  5,  common  people  ;  6,  slaves. 

Political  Institutions.— The  family  is  the  unit  of  political 
society.  The  families  are  grouped  in  townships  or  otherwise 
(qah)  under  the  lesser  chiefs,  who  again  owe  allegiance  to 
the  supreme  chief  of  the  matanitu  or  tribe.  The  chiefs  are 
a  real  aristocracy,  excelling  the  people  in  physique,  skill, 
iutellect,  and  acquirements  of  all  sorts ;  and  the  reverence  felt 
for  them,  now  gradually  diminishing,  was  very  great,  and 
had  something  of  a  religious  character.  All  tbut  a  man  had 
belonged  to  his  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief's  pro- 
perty practically  belonged  to  his  people,  and  they  were  as 
ready  to  give  as  to  take.  In  a  time  of  famine,  a  chief  would 
declare  the  contents  of  the  plantations  to  be  common  pro- 
perty. A  systjra  of  feudal  service-tenures  (Jala)  is  the  in- 
stitution on  which  their  social  and  political  fabric  mainly 
depended.  It  allowed  the  chief  to  call  for  the  labour  of  any 
district,and  to  employ  it  in  planting,  house  or  canoe  building, 
supplying  food  on  the  occasion  of  another  chief's  visit,  &o.. 
This  power  was  often  used  with  much  discernment ;  thus  an 
unpopular  chief  would  redeem  his  character  by  calling  for 
some  customary  service  and  rewarding  it  lilioraUy,  or  a 
district  would  be  called  on  lu  supply  laboui-  or  produce  as  a 
punishment.  The  privilege  might  of  course  be  abused  by 
needy   or   unscrupulous    chiefs,    though    they  .  generally 
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deferred  somewhat,  to  public  opinion  ;  it  has  now,  with 
similar  customary  exactions  of  cloth,  mats,  salt,  pottery  ic 
been  reduced  within  dsfimte  limits.  An  allied  custom] 
sulevu,  enabled  a  district  in  want  of  any  particular  article 
to  call  on  its  neighbours  to  supply  it,  giving  labour  or  some- 
thing else  iu  exchange.  Although,  then,  the  chief  is  lord 
of  the  soil,  the  inferior  chiefs  and  individual  families  have 
equally  distinct  rights  in  it,  subject  to  payment  of  certain 
dues ;  and  the  idea  of  permanent  alienation  of  land  by  pur- 
cliase  was  never  perhaps  clearly  realized.'  Another  curious 
custom  was  that  of  vasu  (lit.,  nephew).  The  son  of  a  chief 
by  a  woman  of  rank  had  almost  unlimited  rights  over  the 
property  of  his  mother's  family,  or  of  her  people. 

War.~ln  time  of  war  the  chief  claimed  absolute  control 
over  life  and  property.  Warfare  was  carried  on  with  many 
courteous  formalities,  and  considerable  skill  was  shown  in 
the  fortifications  There  were  well-defined  degrees  of  de-' 
pendence  amoug  the  different  tribes  or  districU  :  the  first  of 
these,  bad,  is  an  alliance  between  two  nearly  equal  tribes, 
but  implying  a  sort  of  inferiority  on  one  side,  acknowledged 
by  military  service  ;  the  second,  qali,  implies  greater  sub- 
jection, and  payment  of  tribute.  Thus  A,  being  bati  to  B, 
might  hold  C  in  qali,  in  which  case  C  w-as  also  reckoned 
subject  to  B,  or  might  be  protected  by  B  for  political 
purposes. 

Religion. —Thi  people  are  now  almost 'all  Christiana, 
Their  former  creed,  which  had  much  in  common  with  the 
Polynesian,  included  a  belief  in  a  future  existence,  and  in 
two  classes  of  gods,— the  first  immortal,  of  whom  Ndengei 
is  the  greatest,  said  to  exist  eternally  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  but  troubling  himself  little  with  hum?n  or  other 
affairs,  and  the  others  had  usually  only  a  local  recognition. 
The  second  rank  (who,  though  far  above  mortals,  are  sub- 
ject to  their  passions,  and  even  to  death)  comprised  the 
spirits  of  chiefs  heroes,  and  other  ancestors.  The  gods»en- 
tered  and  spoke  through  their  priests,  who  thus  pronounced 
on  the  issue  of  every  enterprise,  but  they  were  not  repre- 
sented by  idols ;  certain  groves  and  trees  were  held  sacred, 
and  stones  which  suggest  phallic  j^sociations.  The  priests 
hood  usually  was  hereditary,  and  their  influence  great,  and 
they  had  generally  a  good  understanding  with  the  chief. 
The  institution  of  Tabu  existed  in  full  force.  The  mburo 
or  temple  was  also  the  council  chamber  and  place  of  assem- 
blage for  various  purposes. 

Custojns. — They  have  various  games  and  amusements, 
dancing,  story-telling,  and  songs  being  especially  popular. 
Their  poetry  has  well-defined  metres,  and  a  sort  of  rhyme. 
Their  music  is  rude,  and  is  said  to  be  always  in  the  major 
key.  The  excellence  of  their  pottery  favours  a  good  and 
varied  cuisine,  and  they  have  great  and  elaborate  feasts  ; 
the  preparations  are  sometimes  made  months  in  advance, 
and  enormous  waste  results  from  them.  Mourning  is  ex- 
pressed by  fasting,  by  shaving  the  head  and  face,  or  by 
cutting  off  the  little  finger.  This  last  is  sometimes  done  at 
the  death  of  a  rich  man  in  the  hope  that  his  family  will 
reward  the  compliment ;  sometimes  it  is  done  vicariously, 
as  when  the  chief  cuts  off  the  little  finger  of  his  dependants 
in  regret  or  in  atonement  for  the  death  of  another.  Only 
the  women  are  tatooed.* 

Houses.— 'V\ic  houses,  of  which  the  framework  is  timber 
and  the  rest  lattice  and  thatch,  ore  ingeniously  constructed, 
with  great  taste  iu  ornamentation,  and  are  well  furnished 
with  mats,  musquito-curtains,  baskets,  fans,  nets,  and  cook- 
ing and  other  utensils. 

Population. — The  population  forty  years  ago  was  about 

'  or  tl>e  i\  million  acres  in  Fiji,  854,956  acnis,  compriiing  .ill  the 
Lest  lin.l.  were  punhased  by  whiU's  Ix-forc  the  anoexatjon ;  but  all  the 
titles  have  not  yet  (1878)  been  confirmed. 

'  It  will  be  understood  that  in  the  present  state  of  tran.tilion  fonio 
of  the  carious  poli  y  auj  customs  hero  recoitltd  are  bccominr  obscitto. 
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200,000,  it  has  since  rapicuy  dimmisned,  owing  at  first 
to  the  evils  above  described  (aggravated  probably  by  con- 
tact with  the  vicious  European  element),  and  afterwards 
to  that  fatal  languor  which  so  often  accompanies  the 
introduction  of  civilization,  the  deaths  now  outnumbering 
the  births.  Before  the  annexation  to  Britain  (1874)  there 
were  about  140,000,  but  40,000  fell  victims  to  measles 
soon  after.  This  diminution  might  perhaps  be  combated 
by  tlio  encouragement  of  their  old  athletic  sports  under 
an  enlightened  Christianity.  The  exact  ethnological  posi- 
tion of  the  people  is  a  problem.  They  occupy  the 
extreme  east  limits  of  Papuan  territory,  but  far  surpass 
the  pure  exaniples  of  that  race,  combining  their  dark 
colour,  harsh  hirsute  skin,  crisp  hair,^  and  muscular 
limbs  with  the  handsome  features  of  the  brown  Polynesian 
race.  They  are  tall  and  well-proportioned,  the  average 
physical  development  being  much  higher  tiian  our  own. 
The  features  are  strongly  marked,  but  not  unpleasant,  the 
eyes  deep  set,  the  beard  thick  and  bushy.  The  chiefs 
are  fairer,  much  better  looking,  and  of  a  less  negroid 
cast  of  face  than  the  people.  This  negroid  type  is  especially 
marked  on  the  west  coasts,  and  etiU  more  in  the  interior 
of  Viti  Levu.  Many  other  characteristics  of  both  races 
are  found, — e.g.,  the  quick  intellect  of  the  fairer,  and 
the  savagery  and  suspicion  of  the  dark  ;  they  wear  a  mini- 
mum of  covering,  but,  unlike  the  Melanesians,  are  strictly 
decent,  while  they  are  more  moral  than  the  Polynesians. 
A  partial  'circumcision  is  practised,  which  is  exceptional 
with  the  Melanesians,  nor  have  these  usually  an  elabo- 
rate political  and  sociol  system  like  that  of  Fiji.  The 
status  of  the  women  is  also  somewhat  better, — those  of  the 
upper  class  having  considerable  freedom  and  influence. 
Till  taught  by  the  Tongans  they  were,  like  other  Mela- 
nesians, timid  sailors.  The  prevalence  of  one  language 
(though  in  several  dialects)  contrasts  with  the  endless 
variety  among  the  Melanesians.  It  is  copious,  flexible, 
vigorous, — fundamentally  Melanesian,  but  largely  modified 
in  vocabulary  and  even  in  structure  by  the  Polynesian. 
It  has  been  argued  from,  among  other  considerations,  the 
number  of  places  with  Tongan  names,  and  from  certain 
oH  Tongan  traditions,  that  the  ancestors  of  that  people,  in 
their  migration  from  the  west,  were,  after  remaining  a  long 
time  in  Fiji,  finally  expelled  thence  by  the  aboriginal  and 
darker  race.  Fijian  traditions,  however,  point  to  no  such 
movement,  only  asserting  the  greater  unity  of  the  race  in 
former  times,  and  placing  even  the  creation  of  man,  the 
scene  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the  building  of  a  tower  of  Babel, 
on  Fijian  soil.  At  all  events  the  Fijian  is  a  well-established 
race,  and  the  fusion  of  the  elements  which  produced  it  cer- 
tainly dates  from  a  remote  past. 

If  less  readily  amenable  to  civilizing  influences  than 
their  neighbours  to  the  eastward,  they  show  greater  force 
of  character  and  ingenuity.  Possessing  the  arts  of  both 
races  they  practise  them  with  greater  skill  than  either. 
They  understand  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  and 
production,  and  thus  of  commerce.  They  are  skilful  culti- 
vators, and  good  boat-builders,  the  carpenters  being  an  here- 
ditary caste ;  there  are  also  tribes  of  fishermen  and  sailors ; 
their  mats,  baskets,  nets,  cordage,  and  other  fabrics  are 
substantial  and  tasteful ;  tlieir  pottery,  made — like  much 
of  the  above — by  women,  is  far  superior  to  any  other  in 
the  Soutli  Seas,  but,  with  many  other  native  manufactures, 
is  being  supplanted  by  European  articles. 

History.— A.  few  islands  io  th«  N.E.  of  the  group  were  6rst  seen 
by  Tftsman  in  1643.  The  southernmost  of  the  group,  'J'lirtle 
Island,  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1773.  Bligh  visited  them  in 
1789.    and    Captain   Wilson   of  the    "Duff"   in  1797.     In   1827 

'  The  elaborate  mop  into  wliich  the  hair  ia  trained  (as  among  cer- 
tain tribes  in  East  Afrii  a  and  elsewhere)  has  led  to  the  belief  that  its 
peculiar  appearance  is  due  to  irregular  aggregations  of  the  follicles, 
but  tliis  k:is  been  dispruve<l. 


D'Urville  in  the  "  Astrolabe  "  surveyed  them  much  more  accurately, 
but  the  first  thorough  survey  waa'that  of  the  United  States  ex 
ploring  expedition  in  1840. 

Up  to  this  time,  owing  to  the  evil  reputation  of  the  islanders, 
European  intercourse  was  very  limited.  About  the  year  1804  some 
escaped  convicts  from  Australia  and  runaway  sailors  established 
themselves  around  the  east  part  of  Viti  Levu,  and  by  lending  their 
services  to  the  neighbouring  chiefs  probably  led  to  their  pre- 
ponderance over  the  rest  of  the  group.  Na  Ulivau,  chief  of  the 
small  island  of  Mbau,  established  before  his  death  in  1829  a  sort  of 
supremacy,  which  was  extended  by  his  brother  Tanoa,  and  byTanoa's 
son,  the  well-known  Thakombau,  aruler  of  considerable  capacity.  In 
his  time,  however,  difficulties  thickened.  TheTongans,  &  Polynesian 
people  250  miles  to  the  S.E.  (see  Friendly  Islands),  who  had  long 
frequented  Fiji  (especially  for  canoe-building,  their  own  islands 
being  deficient  in  timber),  now  came  in  larger  numbers,  led  by  an 
able  and  ambitious  chief,  Maafu,  who,  by  adroitly  taking  part  in 
Fijian  quarrels,  made  himself  chief  in  the  Windward  group,  threaten- 
ing Thakombau's  supremacy.  He  was  harassed,  too,  by  an  arbitrary 
demand  for  £9000  from  the  American  Government,  for  alleged  in- 
juries to  their  consul.  Several  chiefs  who  disputed  his  authority 
were  crushed  by  the  aid  of  King  George  of  Tonga,  who  (1855)  had 
opportunely  arrived  on  a  visit ;  but  he  afterwards,  taking  soma 
ofl'ence,  demanded  £12,000  for  his  services.  At  last  Thakombau, 
disappointed  in  the  hope  that  his  acceptance  (1854)  of  Christianity 
would  improve  his  position,  off'ered  (1858)  the  sovereignty 
to  England,  with  the  fee  simple  of  100,000  acres,  on  condition 
of  her  paying  the  American  claims.  Colonel  Smythe,  R.A.,  was 
sent  out  to  report  on  the  question,  and  decided  against  annexation, 
but  advised  that  the  BritiA  consul  should  be  invested  with  full 
magisterial  powers  over  his-  countrymen,  a  step  which  would  have 
averted  much  subsequent  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  Dr  Seemann's  favourable  report  on  the  capabilities  of 
the  islands,  followed  by  a  time  of  depression  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  led  to  a  rapid  increase  of  settlers — from  200  in  1860  to  1800 
in  1869.  This  produced  fresh  complications,  and  an  increasing 
desire  among  the  respectable  settlers  for  a  competent  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  Attempts  were  made  at  self-government, 
and  the  sovereignty  was  again  offered,  conditionally,  to  England, 
and  to  the  United  States.  Finally,  in  1871,  a  "constitutional 
government"  was  formed  by  certain  Englishmen  under  King 
Thakombau  ;  but  this,  after  incurring  heavy  debt,  and  promoting 
the  welfare  of  neither  whites  nor  natives,  came  after  three  years  to  a 
dead  lock,  and  the  British  Government  felt  obliged,  in  the  interest 
of  all  parties,  to  accept'  the  unconditional  cession  now  offered.  It  had 
besides  long  been  thought  desirable  to  possess  a  station  on  the  route 
between  Australia  and  Panama  ;  it  was  also  felt  that  the  Polynesian 
labour  traffic,  the  abuses  in  which  had  caused  much  indignation, 
could  only  be  effectually  regulated  from  a  point  so  contiguous  to  tho 
recruiting  field,  and  where  that  labour  was  extensively  employed. 
To  this  end  the  governov  of  Fiji  is  also  "High  Commissioner  for 
the  Western  Pacific."  Native  laws,  customs,  and  polity  have  been 
tenderly  handled,  and  utilized,  ns  far  as  possible,  under  tho  new 
rule.  The  chiefs  are  held  responsible  for  good  order,  and  for  payment 
of  the  revenue.  Certain  higher  chiefs,  called  "  RokoTuis,  receive 
anlaries,  with  executive  and  magisterial  powers,  assisted  in  the  latter 
function  bya  large  number  of  native  subordinates, "  Bulls,"  all  under 
the  eye  of  a  very  few  European  stipendiary  magistrates.  The  employ- 
ment of  native  laKour  is  under  strict  regulations.  The  revenue  is 
raised  in  conformity  with  native  ideas,  each  district  being  assessed 
yearly  to  furnish  certain  supplies  in  kind,  which  are  disposed  of  by 
tender.      The  white  settlers  at  the  end  of  1878  numbered  1569. 

The  labours  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  must  always  have  a  pro- 
minent place  in  any  history  of  Fiji.  They  came  from  Tonga  in 
1835,  and  naturally  settled  first  in  the  Windward  Islands,  where  tho 
Tongan  element,  already  familiar  to  them,  preponderated.  They 
perhaps  identified  themselves  too  closely  with  their  Tongan  friends, 
whose  dissolute,  lawless,  tyrannical  conduct  led  to  much  mischief ; 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  their  position  was  a  difficult 
one  ;  their  services  to  humanity  were  certainly  great,  and  it  was 
mainly  through  their  efforts  that  the  heathen  abominations  so 
recently  in  full  vigour  have  beiome  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Bibliography. — The  United Staks  Exploring  Expedition,  by  Wilkes 
and  Hale,  1838-42;  VUi:  an  account  of  a  Government  Mission  in 
the  Vitian  or  Fijian  Islands,  1860-1,  by  Seernann  ;  Williams,  Fiji 
and  tJte  Fijiaiis,  and  Calvert,  Missionary  Labours  among  tfie 
Cannibals;  Meinicke,  XHe  Inscln  dcs  Stillcn  Oceans;  "Von  der 
Gabelentz,  Die  Melancsischen  Spracken;  Erskine,  Journal  of  a 
Cruise  in  the  Pacific;  Smythe,  Ten  Montlis  in  the  Fiji  IslaiuU; 
Findlay's  Sailing  Directory  for  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Pritohaid, 
Polynesian  Reminiscences ;  Pai'liamentary  papers.     ,       .  (C.  T.) 

FILANGIERI,  Carlo  (1783-1867),  an  Italian  general, 
son  of  the  economist  Gaetano  Filangieri,  was  born  at  Naples 
.in  1783,  not  long  before  his  father's  death.  In  1799  he 
came  to  France,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  first 
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consul,  was  admitted  to  the  prytftnee,  then  the  irdinin-; 
school  for  young  officers,  where  iie  remained  f  jr  the  usual 
period  of  two  years.  Entering  the  French  army,  he  was 
procotea  to  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  field  of  Auster- 
litz.  He  afterwards  connected  himself  with  the  Neapolitan 
irmy,  wliich  he  accum|>anied  to  Spain  (1S08),  where  he 
iistinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant,  though  not  always 
considerate,  valour.  He  fought  many  duels,  one  with 
General  Franceschi,  whom  he  killed.  In  1815  he  was 
created  general  by  Slurat,  and  decorated  with  the  order  of 
the  Ueux-Siciles,  after  being  severely  wounded  by  the 
Austrian^  while  reconnoitring  on  the  Tanaro.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  Naples, 
Filangieri  opposed  the  constitution  of  1820,  and  showed 
himself  a  most  decided  partisan  of  absolute  power.  He, 
liowever,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Ferdinand  L;  but  on 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand  It.,  he  was  pbced  at  the  head 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers.  In  1S48  he  powerfully 
helped  to  check  the  revolutionary  movement,  by  taking 
Messina  after  a  terrible  bombardment  which  lasted  four 
days;  and  six  months  after,  when  the  armistice  imposed 
by  England  and  France  expired,  he  completed  the  sub- 
mission of  Sicily,  of  which  ho  was  appointed  governor- 
general  with  dictatorial  powers.  As  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices he  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Taomiina.  He  died 
m  1S67. 

FILANGIERI,  Gaetaxo  (1752-1788),  au  eminent 
Italian  publicist,  was  born  at  Naples  on  the  18th  of  August 
1752.  He  was  the  third  son  of  C«sar  prince  of  Arianiello, 
and  through  his  mother  he  was  connected  with  the  ducal 
house  of  Fragnito.  Gaetano  was  from  his  infancy  destined 
for  the  profession  of  arms ;  when  only  seven  years  of  age 
he  received  a  military  appointment,  and  at  fourteen  he 
began  actual  service.  His  eariy  years  gave  no  promise  cf 
future  distinction  ;  he  seems  originally  to  have  manifested 
a  positive  dislike  for  the  classics,  while  his  interest  in  the 
exact  sciences,  it  is  said,  was  first  awakened  at  a  compara- 
tively mature  age  by  a  trivial  circumstance.  His  brother's 
tutor  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  solution  of  a  mathematical 
problem;  Gaetano  had  been  acute  enough  to  discover  and 
rectify  the  error.  From  that  day  his  great  intellectual 
powers  began  to  develop  rapidly,  and  such  was  his  diligence 
that,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  besides  being  well  grounded  in 
mathematical  science,  he  had  acquired  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek,  of  ancient  and  modern  history, 
as  weU  as  of  the  principles  of  law,  and,  moreover,  had 
composed  a  couple  of  essays,  one  on  "  Educational  Reform  " 
end  another  on  the  "  Morals  of  Princes.''  MeanwhOe  he 
had  quitted  the  military  service,  and,  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  his  fnends  rather  than  to  his  own  inclinations,  had 
entered  on  the  profession  of  the  law.  At  the  bar  his 
knowledge  and  eloquence  soon  secured  his  success,  and 
special  circumstances  still  further  helped  his  advancement. 
In  the  year  1774  King  Charles  III.  of  Naples,  at  the 
instance  of  his  minister  Tanucci,  had  issued  a  much-needed 
ordinance  for  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
■ustice.  Althougli  this  reform  had  been  generally  welcomed, 
.t  had  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  bar.  Filangieri  now 
became  the  advocate  of  the  court,  and  published  a  defence 
of  the  royal  decree  founded  upon  the  most  enlarged  views 
of  law  and  equity.  The  extensive  knowledge  and  matured 
judgment  displayed  in  this  performance  called  forth  the 
warm  commendation  of  Tanucci,  who  encouraged  its  author 
to  pursue  the  course  in  which  he  had  already  acquired  so 
much  distinction.  Through  this  influence  and  that  of  his 
uncle  the  archbishop  of  Palermo  he  received,  in  1777, 
several  honourable  appointments  at  court;  but  his  residence 
there  neither  broke  in  upon  his  regular  habits  of  life,  nor 
interrupted  the  course  of  his  studies  ;  nor  did  he  allow  it 
10  interfere  with  the  composition  of  the  great  work.  La 


^cienm  detla  Legisla^oru,  un  winch  he  was  engaged,  and  to 
which,  rather  than  to  practice  at  the  bar,  he  had  all  along 
been  devoting  his  chief  attention.     The  first  and  second 
books,  containing  respectively  an  exposition  of  the  rules  on 
which  legislation  in  general  ought  to  proceed,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  political  and  economic  laws  in  particular,  appeared  at 
Naples,  1780.     Its  success  was  great  and  immediate.     Not 
only  iu  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe  at  large,  the  author 
forthwith  took  rank  with  tlie  most  celebrated  publicists, — _ 
with  his  own  countrymen  Gravina,  Yico,  and  Beccaria,  and 
with  the  illustrious  Montesquieu.     AlthougTi  in  the  course 
of  his  observations  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  point  out 
many  faults  committed  by  his  own  Government,  so  skilfully 
had  he  discharged  the  delicate  task  of  stating  obnoxious 
truths  without  giving  offence  to  those  in  power  that  he  was 
promoted  by  the  king  to  a  commaiidery  in  the  royal  order 
of  Constantine.     In  1783  he  was  married  to  Caroline  von 
Frendel,  an  Hungarian  lady  ,   and  in  order  that  he  might 
the  more  fully  enjoy  domestic  happiness,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  leisure  for  the  composition  of  his  work,  on  which 
he  became  every  day  more  intent,  he,  with  the  consent  of 
the  king,  resigned  all  his  military  appointments  and  his 
offices  at  court,  and  retired  to  a'  country  seat  at  Cava, 
some  twenty  miles  from  Naples.     In  the  same  year  he 
published  the  third  book  of  his  Scienza,  relating  entirely  to 
the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence.     Even  his  earlier 
volumes  had  not  failed  to  rouse  the  antipathies  of  an  in- 
terested and  influential  class;  but  in  this  certain  sugges- 
tions which  he  had  made  as  to  the  need  for  reform  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church   called   forth  the  censure  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  his  book  was  condemned  by 
the  congregation  of  the  Index  in  1764.     In  the  following 
year  he  nevertheless  published  three  additional  volumes, 
dealing   with   education   and  morals,    these   forming  the 
fourth  book  of  his  great  work.     He  was  proceeding  with 
the  preparation  of  the   remaining   three  books,    but   his 
health  was  now  considerably  impaired,  owing  to  an  excess 
of  application,  so  that  composition  advanced  but  slowly; 
and  other  interruptions  soon  followed.     In   1787  the  new 
king,  Ferdinand  IV.,  summoned  him  to  Naples  to  assist  in 
the  council  of  finance ;  and  there  for  a  time  he  was  wholly 
engrossed  with  this  important  public  business.     But  severe 
domestic  misfortunes,  combined  with  over-work,  soon  com- 
pelled his  withdrawal  from  office  once  more.     He  had  just 
finished  th-j  first  part  of  his  fifth  book,  in  which  he  treat* 
of   the   different   systems    of    religion     which    preceded 
Christianity,  when  he  died  on  the  21st  of  July  1788.     Of 
the  second  part  of  the  same  book  he  bad  only  made  a  rude 
sketch,  in  which  were  noted  down  the  principal  subjects 
of  discus.«ion, — such  as  the  advantages  of  Christianity,  and 
the  dangers   of  superstition ,   the   inconveniences  of  tot 
distinguishing  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  power;  the 
evils  of  an  ij-norant,   venal,    excessively   wealthy  clergy 
He  was  then  to  have  considered  the  principles  of  ecclesi- 
astical jun.«prudence ;  and  a  chapter  on  toleration  was  to 
have  completed  the  book.     In  the  sixth  book  he  proposed 
to  treat  of   the  laws   relating   to   property;   and  in  the 
seventh  and  last,  of  those  regarding  the  patria  potestaa  and 
the  government  of  families.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  was   not  spared  to   complete   his   great 
worL     Though  unfinished,  it  has  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  thought  and  feeling  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  Italy,  where,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  feudal 
system  of  legislation  was  still  in  full  force.     In  some  por- 
tions, particularly  in  the  chapters  on  criminal  law,  it  is  DOt 
even  now  out  of  date.     Filangieri  had  also  other  important 
works  in  contemplation  when  he  died.     One,  of  which  bs 
had  written  a  short  fragment,  was  to  have  been  entitled 
Nuova  Scienia  delle  Science;    another  was  to  have  con- 
tained a  system  of  universal  history. 
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His  ' — "' .  iTork,  La  Scienza  deUa  L^gisiasioiie,  ^a3  cone  through 
man)  v-oitioos,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  Europe.  The  best  Italian  t'^tion  is  perhaps  that  of  Livomo,  in 
S  vols.  8vo  (1807).  The  Milan  edition  (1822)  contains  the  Opus- 
eulixelti  and  a  life  by  Donato  onimasi.  A  French  translation,  by 
Gallois,  appeared  in  Pans  in  7  vols.  8vo  (1786-98)  ;  it  was  repub- 
lished in  1822-24,  with  the  adilition  of  the  Opuscules  and  notes  by 
Benjamin  ConstanV  The  Science  of  Legistatumviaa  translated  into 
tn^hsh  bv  Sir  lUQayton  (London,  1806). 

FILBERT.     See  Hazel. 

FILE,  a  bar  of  steel  having  sharp  teeth  on  its  surface, 
unj  used  for  abrading  or  smoothing  hard  substances.  Some 
uncivilized  tribes  polish  their  weapons  with  such  things  as 
rough  stones,  pieces  of  shark  skin,  or  fishes'  teeth.  The 
operation  of  filing  is  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  21  ;  and,. 
among  other  facts,  the  similarity  of  the  name  for  the  filing 
instrument  amon.g  various  European  peoples  points  to  an 
early  practice  of  the  art.  A  fiJe  differs  from  a  rasj) 
(which  is  chiefly  used  for  working  wood,  horn,  and  the 
like)  in  having  its  teeth  cut  with  a  chisel  whose  straight 
edge  extends  across  its  surface,  while  the  teeth  of  the  rasp 
are  formed  by  solitary  indentations  of  a  pointed  chisel. 
According  to  the  form  of  their  teeth,  files  may  be  singUcut 
or  double-cut ;  the  former  have  only  one  set  of  parallel 
(idges  (either  at  right  angles  or  at  some  other  angle  with 
tlie  length) ,  the  latter  (and  more  common)  have  a  second 
set  cut  at  an  angle  with  the  fi-st.  The  double-cut  file  pre- 
sents sharp  angles  to  the  filed  surface,  and  is  better  suited 
for  hard  metals.  Files  are  also  classed  according  to  fine- 
ness of  teeth,  being  known  (in  order  of  increasing  fineness) 
as  rough,  bastard,  second-cut,  smooth,  and  superfine  or  dead 
smooth.  TFie  shapes  of  files  present  almost  eudless  varie- 
ties. Common  forms  are — the  fiat  file,  of  parallelogram 
section,  with  uiviforin  breadth  and  thickness,  or  tapering, 
or  "  belliod"  ;  the  four-square  file,  of  square  section,  some- 
times with  one  side  "safe,"  or  left  smooth;  the  so-called 
three-square  file,  having  its  cross  section  an  equOateral 
triangle,  the  half-round  file,  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
round  or  rat-tail  file,  ft  circle  ,  these  are  generally  tapered. 
1\ie  float  file  is  like  the  flat,  but  single-cut  There  are 
many  others.  Files  vary  in  length  from  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  (watchmakers')  to  two  or  three  feet  and  upwards 
(engineers').  The  length  is  reckoned  exclusively  of  the 
spike  or  tang  which  enters  the  handle.  Most  files  are 
tapered,  the  blunt  are  nearly  parallel,  with  larger  section 
near  the  middle;  a  few  are  parallel  The  rifflers  of  sculptors 
and  a  few  other  61es  are  curvilinear  in  their  central  line. 

Cast-steel  is  the  material  chiefly  used  for  fiJes,  though 
the  larger  and  rougher  varieties  arersometimes  made  from 
blister-steel  In  manufacture,  the  blanks  are  forged  from 
bars  that  have  been  tilted  or  rolled  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  sections  required.  They  are  then  annealed  with  great 
care,  and  when  sufficiently  softened  are  taken  out,  straight- 
ened, if  necessary,  with  hand  hammers,  and  then  rendered 
clean  and  accurate  in  form  by  filing  or  grinding.  They 
are  now  ready  for  cutting.  In  this  process,  as  performed 
by  hand,  the  cutter  sits  before  ft  square  stake  or  anvil,  on 
which  the  blank,  slightly  greased,  is  held  (having  its  tang 
towards  him)  by  means  of  two  leather  straps  pa.ssed  round 
its  ends,  and  held  fast  below,  one  by  each  foot  He  holds 
in  his  left  hand  a  short  chisel  (the  edge  of  which  always 
exceeds  the  width  of  the  file),  placing  it  on  the  blank  with 
a  slight  inclination  from  him,  and  beginning  near  the 
further  end.  He  strikes  the  chisel  sharply  with  a  hammer, 
an  indentation  is  thus  made,  and  the  steel,  slightly  thrown 
up  (in  the  side  next  the  tang,  forms  a  lidge.  The  chisel  is 
then  transferred  to  the  uncut  surface,  and  slid  from  the 
operator  till  it  reaches  the  ridge  just  made  ;  thus  the  posi- 
tion of  the  next  cut  is  determined  ;  the  chisel  is  again 
struck,  and  so  on.  (The  end  part  of  the  file  is  dealt  with 
sppsrately.)     The    workman   seeks   to  give  his-  blows  as 


uniformly  as  possible.  Sixty  to  eighty  cuts  are  made  i 
oue  minute.  After  finishing  the-  first  course  of  cuts,  hi 
proceeds,  if  the  file  is  to  be  double-cut,  to  make  the  second 
course,  the  cuts  of  the  latter  being  generally  somewhat 
finer.  Thus  the  surface  is  covered  with  teeth  inclined 
towards  the  point  of  the  file.  If  the  file  is  flat  and  is  to 
be  cut  on  the  other  side,  it  is  turned  over,  and  a  thin  plate 
of  pewter  placed  below  it  to  protect  the  teeth.  Triangular 
and  other  files  are  supported  in  grooves  in  lead.  In  cutting 
round  and  half-round  files,  a  straight  chisel  is  applied  as 
tangent  to  the  curve.  The  round  face  of  a  half-round  file 
requires  eight,  ten,  or  more  courses  to  complete  it. 

The  file  is  next  hardened.  Being  first  covered  with  a 
paste  to  protect  the  teeth  from  the  direct  action  of  fire,  &c. 
le.g.,  passed  through  beer-grounds  to  make  it  sticky,  then 
through  a  mixture  of  common  salt  with  roasted  and  pounded 
cow's  hoof),  it  is  heated  to  an  even  red  heat,  and  then 
suddenly  cooled  by  plunging  in  cold  water  or  brine.  It 
is  removed  before  cooling  throughout,  that  it  may  be 
straightened  if  necessary  (w  hich  is  done  by  pressure)  Then 
it  is  cooled  in  oil.  The  tang  is  next  submitted  to  a  soften- 
ing process,  and  the  file,  after  being  wiped,  and  t  le  teeth 
brushed  clean,  is  ready  for  fixing  into  the  handle  and  for  use. 
In  England  files  are  chiefly  made  in  SheflSeid  and 
Warrington,  those  of  the  latter  place  being  generally  known 
as  Lancashire  files.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  many 
other  operations  that  appear  more  difficult  than  file-cut- 
ting are  now  effected  by  machinery,  and  while  numerous 
file-cutting  machines  have  been  invented,  the  work  con- 
tinues (in  England)  to  be  largely  done  by  hand.  This  is 
perhaps  partly  due  to  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of 
operatives  to  introduction  of  machinery,  and  also  to  a 
foolish  prejudice  in  favour  of  hand-cut  files  (machine-cut 
files,  indeed,  are  not  unfreqirently  sold  as  hand-cut),  but 
probably  also  to  the  problem  of  cutting  files  by  machinery 
being  really  somewhat  difficult.  In  most  of  the  machines 
invented  for  that  purpose,  the  idea  has  been  to  construct  an 
iron  arm  and  hand  to  hold  the  chisel,  and  a  hammer  to 
strike  the  blow,  and  so  to  imitate,  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  manual  process.  Bsmot's  machine  is  an  improvement 
on  this.  In  it  the  blow  is  given  by  pressure  of  a  flat  steel 
spring  pressing  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  slide,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  the  chisel  is  firmly  fixed.  The  slide  is  acted 
on  by  0  cam  making  about  one  thousand  revolutions  a 
minute,  and  the  chisel  consequently  strikes  that  number 
of  blows  per  minute.  The  vibration  is  thus  lessened.  The 
history  of  file-making  by  machinery  in  America  (where  it 
has  been  extensively  practised)  seems  to  indicate  that 
much  of  the  failure  experienced  has  been  due  to  the  fatal 
defect  in  the  machinery  used,  of  producing  extreme  regu- 
larity in  the  teeth.  This  gives  rise  to  complaints  by 
artisans  about  files  "  running  in  grooves,"  "  chattering," 
itc.  The  grooves  produced  by  the  file  (if  double-cut 
especially)  at  the  beginning  of  its  movement  are  deepened 
as  it  is  moved  further.  With  irregular  teeth,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  are  found  in  aU  hand-made  files,  the  grooves 
made  in  the  first  instance  have  their  sides  cut  awny  as  the 
file  is  advanced.  The  Nicholson  File  Company,  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  have  used,  with  large  and  increasing 
success,  a  machine  which  imitates,  to  some  extent,  this 
irregular  result  of  the  hand  process,  cutting  the  file  .so  that 
no  two  spaces  are  found  exactly  alike  in  the  entire  length. 
The  filing  of  a  flat  surface  perfectly  true  is  the  test  of  a 
good  filer ;  and  this  is  no  easy  matter  to  the  beginner.  The 
piece  to  be  operated  upon  is  generally  fixed  about  the  level 
of  the  elbow,  the  operator  standing,  and,  except  in  the  e;ise 
of  small  files,  grasping  the  file  with  both  hands,  the  handle 
with  the  right,  the  further  end  with  the  left.  The  great  point 
is  to  be  able  to  move  the  file  forward  wivh  pressure  in 
horizonta'  straight  lines  ;  from  the  tendency  of  the  hands  ti> 
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iDove  in  arcs  of  circles,  the  lieel  and  point  of  the  file  are 
dj>t  to  be  alternately  raised.  This  is  partially  compensated 
by  the  bellied  form  given  to  many  files  (which  also  counter- 
acts tiie  frequent  warping  effect  of  the  hardening  process, 
by  which  one  side  of  a  flat  file  may  be  rendered  concave 
and  useless).  In  bringing  back  the  file  for  the  next  thrust 
it  is  nearly  lifted  off  the  work.  Further,  much  delicacy 
aud  skill  are  required  in  adapting  the  pressure  and  velocity, 
ascertaining  if  foreign  matters  or  filings  remain  interposed 
between  the  file  and  the  work,  i'c.  Files  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  piece  of  the  so-called  cotton-card  (used  in  combing 
cotton  wool)  nailed  to  a  piece  of  wood.  In  drawjiliiig, 
which  is  sometimes  resorted  to  to  give  a  neat  finish,  the  file  is 
drawn  sideways  to  and  fro  over  tli3  work.  New  files  are 
generally  used  for  a  time  on  brass  or  cast-iron,  and  when 
partially  worn  they  are  still  available  for  filing  wrought 
iron  and  steel. 

An  interesting  application  of  the  sandblast  to  sliarpen- 
ing  the  teeth  of  tiles  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr. 
Tilghnian.  (a.  b.  m.) 

FILE-FISH  and  Trigokrfish  are  names  given  to  fishes 
of  the  genus  Batistes  (and  Monacant/ims)  inbabiting  all 
tropical  and  subtropical  seas.  TLeir  body  is  compressed 
and  not  covered  with  ordinary  scales,  but  with  small  juxta- 
posed scutes.  Their  other  principal  characteristics  consist 
iu  the  structure  of  their  first  dorsal  fin  (wLicli  consists  of 
three  spines)  and  in  their  peculiar  dentition.  The  first  of 
the  three  dorsal  spines  is  very  strong,  roughened  in  front 
like  a  file,  and  hollowed  out  behind  to  receive  the  second 
much  smaller  spine,  which,  besides,  has  a  projection  in 
front,  at  its  base,  fitting  into  a  notch  of  the  first.  Thus 
these  two  spines  can  only  be  raised  or  depressed  simul- 
taneously, in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  cannot  be  forced 
down  unless  the  second  has  been  previously  depressed. 
The  latter  has  been  compared  to  a  trigger,  hence  the  name 
of  THgger-fish.  .  Also  the  generic  name  Batistes  aod  the 


Balisles  vidua. 

Italian  name  of  "  Pesce  balistra "  refer  to  tliis  structure. 
Both  jaws  are  armed  with  eight  strong  iucisor-like  and 
sometimes  pointed  teeth,  by  which  these  fishes  are  enabled, 
not  only  to  break  off  pieces  of  madrepores  and  other  corals 
on  which  they  feed,  but  also  to  chisel  a  hole  into  the  hard 
shells  of  MoUusca,  in  order  to  extract  the  soft  parts.  In 
this  way  they  destroy  an  immense  number  of  mollusks,  and 
become  most  injurious  to  the  pearl-fisheries.  The  gradual 
failure  of  those  fisheries  in  Ceylon  has  been  ascribed  to  this 
cause,  although  evidently  other  agencies  must  have  been 
at  work  at  the  same  time.  The  MonacaiUhi  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Batistes  in  liaving  only  one  dorsal 
spine  and  a  velvety  covering  of  the  skin.  Some  30 
different  species  are  known  of  Bdlistes,  and  about  50  of 
Munacantkus.  Two  species  (B.  macutatus  and  caprtscus), 
common  in  the  Atlantic,  sometimes  wander  to  the  British 
coasts. 

/ILELFO,  Francesco  (1398-HSl),  wus  born  in  139S 
lit  Tolentino,  in  the  March  of  Ancor.A.     When  he  appeared 


upon  the  scene  of  human  life,  Petrarch  and  the  etudents 
of  Florence  had  already  brought  the  first  act  m  the  recovery 
of  classic  culture  to  conclusion.  They  had  created  an  eager 
appetite  for  the  antique,  had  disinterred  many  important 
Roman  authors,  and  had  freed  Latin  scholarship  to  some 
extent  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Filelfo 
was  destined  to  carry  on  their  work  in  the  field  of  Latin 
literature,  and  to  be  an  important  agent  in  the  still  unac- 
complished recovery  of  Greek  culture.  His  earliest  studies 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  Latin  language  were  con- 
ducted at  Padua,  where  he  acquired  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion for  learning  that  in  HI 7  lie  was  invited  to  teach 
eloquence  and  moral  philosophy  at  Venice.  According  to 
the  custom  of  that  age  in  Italy,  it  now  became  his  duty  to 
explain  the  language,  and  to  illustrate  the  beauties  of  the 
[iriticipal  Latin  authors,  Cicero  and  Virgil  being  considered 
the  chief  masters  of  moral  science  and  of  elegant  diction. 
Filelfo  made  his  mark  at  once  in  Venice.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  first  scholars  and  the  most  eminent 
nobles  of  that  city  ;  and  in  1419  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  state,  v/hich  enabled  him  to  reside  a3 
secretary  to  the  .consul-general  of  the  Venetians  in  Con- 
stantinople. This  appointment  was  not  only  honourable 
to  Filelfo  as  a  man  of  trust  and  general  ability,  but  it 
also  gave  him  the  opportunity  ot  acquiring  the  most  coveted 
of  all  possessions  at  that  moment  for  a  scholar — a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language.  Immediately  after  his  arrival 
in  Constantinople,  Filelfo  placed  himself  under  the  tuition 
of  John  Chrysoloras,  whose  name  was  already  well  known 
in  Italy  as  brother  of  Manuel,  the  first  Greek  to  profess 
the  literature  of  his  ancestors  in  Florence.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  Chrysoloras  he  was  employed  in  several 
diplomatic  missions  by  the  emperor  John  Palieologus. 
Before  very  long  the  friendship  between  Filelfo  and  his 
tutor  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  former  to 
Theodora,  the  daughter  of  John  Chrysoloras.  He  had  cow 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  had  formed  a  large  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts. 
There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  return  to  his 
native  country.  Accordingly,  in  1427  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  set  sail  for 
Italy,  intending  to  resume  his  professorial  career.  From 
this  time  forward  until  the  date  of  his  death,  Filelfo'a 
history  consists  of  a  record  of  the  various  towns  in  which 
he  lectured,  the  masters  whom  he  served,  the  books  he 
wrote,  the  authors  he  illustrated,  the  friendships  he  con- 
tracted, and  the  wars  he  waged  with  rival  scholars.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  physical  energy,  of  inexhaustible  mental 
activity,  of  quick  passions,  and  violent  appetites ;  vain, 
restless,  greedy  of  gold  and  pleasure  and  fame ;  unable  to 
stay  quiet  in  one  place,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  quarrels 
with  his  compeers. 

When  Filelfo  arrived  at  Venice  with  liis  family  in  1427, 
he  found  that  the  .city  had  almost  been  emptied  by  the 
plague,  and  that  his  scholars  would  be  few.  He  therefore 
removed  to  Bologna;  but  here  also  he  was  met  with  draw- 
backs. The  city  was  too  uiudi  disturbed  with  political  dis- 
sensions to  attend  to  him  ;  so  Filelfo  crossed  the  Apennines 
aud  settled  in  Florence.  At  Florence  began  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  eventful  periods  of  his  life.  During  the 
week  he  lectured  to  large  audiences  of  young  and  old  on 
the  principal  G  eek  and  Lalin  authors,  and  on  Sundays 
he  explained  Dante  to  the  people  in  the  Duoino.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  labours  of  the  chair,  he  found  time  to  trans- 
late portions  of  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Xcnoplion,  and  Lysias 
from  the  Greek.  Nor  was  he  dead  to  the  claims  of  society. 
At  first  he  seems  to  have  lived  with  the  Florentine  scholars 
on  tolerably  good  terms  ;  but  his  temper  was  so  arrogant 
that  Co.iimode  Medici's  friends  were  nut  lung  able  Ic  put 
up  with  him.     Filelfo  herennnn  broke  out  iiilo  open  and 
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violent  animosity ;  and  when  Cbsimo  was  exiled  by  tiie 
Albizzi  party  in  1433,  he  urged  the  signoria  of  Florence  to 
pronounce  upon  him  the  sentence  of  death.  On  the  return 
of  Cosimo  to  Florence,  Filelto's  position  in  that  city  was 
uo  longer  tenable.  His  life,  he  asserted,  had  been  already 
once  attempted  by  a  cut-throat  in  the  pay  of  the  Medici ; 
and  now  he  readily  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  state 
of  Siena.  In  Siena,  however,  he  was  not  destined  to  remain 
more  than  four  years.  His  fame  as  a  professor  had  grown 
great  in  Italy,  and  he  daily  received  tempting  offers  from 
princes  and  republics.  The  most  alluring  of  these,  made 
liim  by  the  duke  of  Milan,  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  he 
decided  on  accepting;  and  in  1440  he  was  received  with 
Jionour  by  his  new  master  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy. 

Filelfo's  life  at  Milan  curiously  illustrates  tlie  multifarious 
importance  of  the  scholars  of  that  age  in  Italy.  It  was  his 
duty  to  celebrate  his  princely  patrons  in  panegyrics  and 
epics,  to  abuse  their  enemies  in  libels  and  invectives,  to  salute 
them  with  encomiastic  odes  on  their  birthdays,  and  to  com- 
pose poems  on  their  favourite  themes.  For  their  courtiers 
he  wrote  epithalamial  and  funeral  orations ;  ambassadors 
and  visitors  from  foreign  states  he  greeted  with  the  rhetorical 
lucubrations  then  so  much  in  vogue.  The  students  of  the 
university  he  taught  in  daily  lectures),  passing  in  review  the 
weightiest  and  lightest  authors  of  antiquity,  and  pouring 
forth  a  flood  of  miscellaneous  erudition.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  outlets  for  his  mental  energy,  Filelfo  went  on 
translating  from  the  Greek,  and  prosecuted  a  paper  warfare 
with  his  enemies  in  Florence.  He  wrote,  moreover,  politi- 
cal pamphlets  on  the  great  events  of  Italian  history  ;  and 
when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  he  procured 
the,  liberation  of  his  wife's  mother  by  a  message  addressed 
in  his  own  name  to  the  sultan.  In  addition  to  a  fi.xed 
stipend  of  some  700  golden  florins  yearly,  he  was  continu- 
ally in  receipt  of  special  payments  for  the  orationu  and. 
poems  he  produced  ;  so  that,  had  he  been  a  man  of  frugal 
iiabits  or  of  moderate  economy,  he  might  have  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune.  As  it  was,  he  spent  his  money  as 
fast  as  he  received  it,  living  in  a  style  of  splendour 
ill  befitting  a  simple  scholar,  and  indulging  his  taste  for 
pleasure  in  more  than  questionable  amusements.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  prodigality,  he  was  always  poor.  His 
letters  and  his  poems  abound  in  impudent  demands  for 
money  from  patrons,  some  of  them  couched  in  language  of 
the  lowest  adulation,  and  others  savouring  of  literary 
brigandage. 

Daring  the  second  year  of  his  Milanese  residence  Filelfo 
lost  bis  first  wife,  Theodora.  He  soon  married  again  ;  and 
this  time  he  chose  for  his  bride  a  young  lady  of  good 
Lombard  family,  called  Orsina  Osnaga.  When  sh&  died, 
he  took  in  wedlock  for  the  third  time  a  womi^n  of 
Lombard  birth,  Laura  Magiolini.  To  all  his  three  wives, 
in  spite  of  numerous  infidelities,  he  seems  to  have  been 
warmly  attached;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  trait  in  a 
character  otherwise  more  remarkable  for  arrogance  and  heat 
than  for  any  amiabh  qualities. 

On  the  dea.h  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  Filelfo,  after  a 
short  hesitation,  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Francesco 
Sforza,  the  new  duke  of  Milan  ,  and  in  order  to  curry 
favour  with  this  parvenu,  he  began  his  ponderous  epic,  the 
S/u.uad,  of  which  12,800  lines  were  written,  but  which: 
was  never  pubhshed.  When  Francesco  Sforza  died,  Filelfo 
t,urned  his  thoughts  towards  Rome.  He  was  now  an  old 
man  of  seventy-seven  years,  honoured  with  the  friendship  of 
princes,  recognized  as  the  most  distinguished  of  Italian 
humanists,  courted  by  pontiffs,  and  decorated  with  the  laurel 
wreath  and  the  order  of  knighthood  by  kings.  Crossing  the 
Apennines  and  passing  through  Florence,  he  reached  Rome 
ill  the  second  week  of  1475.  The  terrible  Sixtus  IV.  now 
ruled    in  the  Vatican  ;   and   from  this  pope  Filelfo  had 


received  an  invitation  to  occupy  the  chair  of  rhetoric  with 
good  em.oluments.  ■  At  first  he  was  vastly  pleased  with  the 
City  and  court  of  Rome;  but  his  satisfaction  ere  long  turned 
to  discC'ntent,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  ill  humour  in  a 
venomous  satire  on  the  pope's  treasurer,  Milliardo  Cicala. 
Sixtus  himself  soon  fell  under  the  ban  of  his  displeasure ; 
and  when  a  year  had  passed,  he  left  Rome  never  to  return. 
Filelfo  reached  Milan  to  find  that  his  wife  had  died  of  the 
plague  in  his  absence,  and  was  already  buried.  His  own 
death  followed  speedily.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been 
desirous  of  displaying  his  abilities  and  adding  to  his  fame 
in  Florence.  Years  had  healed  the  breach  between  him  and 
the  Medicean  family  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pazzi 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  had 
sent  vio'ent  letters  of  abuse  to  his  papal  patron  Sixtus, 
denounc  ng  his  participation  in  a  plot  so  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  Italy.  Lorenzo  now  invited  him  to  profess 
Greek  at  Florence,  and  thither  Filelfo  journeyed  in  1481. 
But  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  succumbed  to  dysentery, 
and  was  buried  at  the  nge  of  eighty-three  in  the  church  o( 
the  Annunziata,  " 

Filelfo  deserves  commemoration  among  tiie  greatest 
humanists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  not  for  the  beauty 
of  his  style,  not  for  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  not  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  learning,  but  for  his  energy,  and  for  his 
complete  adaptation  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  ^  His 
erudition  was  large  but  ill-digested  ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  authors,  if  extensive,  was  supei-ficial ;  his  style  was 
vulgar ;  he  had  no  brilliancy  of  imagination,  no  pungency 
of  epignm,  no  grandeur  of  rhetoric  Therefore  he  has  left 
nothing  to  posterity  which-  the  world  would  not  very 
willingly  let  die.  But  in  his  own  days  he  did  excellent 
service  to  learning  by  his  untiring  activity,  and  by  the 
facility  with  which  he  used  his  stores  of  knowledge.  It 
was  an  age  of  accumulation  and  preparation,  when  the  world 
was  still  amassing  and  cataloguing  the  fragments  rescued 
from  the  wrecks  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Men  had  to  receive 
the  very  rudiments  of  culture  before  they  could  appreciate 
its  niceties.  And  in  this  work  of  collection  and  instruction 
Filelfo  excelled,  passing  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  stirring 
up  the  zeal  for  learning  by  the  passion  of  his  own 
enthusiastic  temperament,  and  acting  as  a  pioneer  for  men 
like  Poliziano  and  Erasmus.  All  that  is  worth  knowing 
about  Filelfo  is  contained  in  Rosmini's  admirable  Vita  di 
Filelfo,  Milan,  1806;  but  the  student  may  also  consult 
Roscoe's  Life  of  LoreTizo  de'  Medici,  Vespasianos  Yitc  di 
Uumini  lUustri,  and  Burckliardt's  Italian  Renaissance,  with 
profit.  (J.  A.  s.) 

FILIBUSTER,  a  name  first  given  to  the  buccaneers,  a 
band  of  piratical  adventurers  who  maintained  themselves 
chiefly  in  the  Caribbean  seas  during  the  17lh  century, 
(see  Buccaneer).  The  origin  of  the  term  has  been 
explained  in  two  ways, — some  deriving  it  from  the  English 
word  fit/boat,  French  Jlibol,  Spanish  ftiboie,  a  name  given 
to  a  small  vessel  not  exceeding  100  tons,  which,  on  account' 
of  its  sailing  qualities,  was  much  used  by  pirates,  while 
others  make  it  synonymous  with  the  Dutch  vry  iknier, 
German  freibeiiter,  English  freebooter,  the  word  changing 
first  into  fnbuslier,  and  then  into  French  flibuslier,  Spanish 
fitibustero.  Flibiislter  has  passed  into  the  French  language 
and  filibustero  into  the  Spanish  language  as  a  general  name 
for  ft  pirate,  and  the  tormfilibitsler  svas  revived  in  America 
to  designate  those  adventurers  who,  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  organized 
expeditions  within  the  L'nited  States  against  the  Spanish 
West  Tndies. 

FILICAIA,  ViNCENZO  DA  (1642-1707),  sprung  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  Florenjoe,  was  born  in  that  city 
December  30,  1C42.  From  an  i^icidental  notice  in  on.6  of 
his  letters,  stating  the  amount  of  house  rent  paid  durioS 
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ii:s  cliildhooa,  uts  parents  mnst  have  been  lo  ca-sy  cipenm-" 
stances,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  thut 
he  enjoyed  all, the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  first 
nnder  the  JeS*its  of  Florence;  and  then  in  the  university  of 
Pea.,  At  Pisa  his  mind  became  stored,  not  only  with  the 
results  of  patieuf  study  in  various  branches  cf  letters,  but 
with  the  great  historical  associations  linked  with  the  former 
^lory  of  the  Pisan  republic,  and  with  one  remarkable 
institution  of  wWch  Pisa  was  the  seat.  To  the  tourist  who 
now  visits  Pisa  the  banners  and  emblems  of  the  order  of 
St  Stephen  are  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  but  they  had  a 
serious  significance  two  hundred  years  ago  to  the  young 
Tuscan,  who  knew  that  these  naval  crusaders  formed  the 
main  defence  of  his  country  and  commerce  against  the 
Turkish,  Algerine,  and  Tunisian  corsairs.  After  a  five 
years'  residence  in  Pisa  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he 
married  Anna,  daughter  of  the  senator  and  marquis 
Scipione  Capponi,  and  withdrew  to  a  small  villa  at  Figline, 
not  f,ar  from  the  city.  Abjuring  the  thought  of  writing 
amatory  poetry  in  consequence  of  the  premature  death  of  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  attached,  be  occupied 
himself  chiefly  with  literary  pursuits,  above  ,all  the  com- 
position of  Italian  and  Latin  poetry.'  ■  His  own  literary 
eminence,  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  him  as  a  member 
,  of  the  celebrated  Academy  Delia  Crusca  for  making  known 
his  critical  taste  and  classical  knowledge,  and  the  social 
relations  within  the  reach  of  a  noble  Florentine  so  closely 
allied  with  the  great  house  of  Capponi,  sufficiently  explain 
the  intimate  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  such  eminent 
men  of  letters  as  Magalotti,  Menzini,  Gori,  and  Eedi.  The 
last-named,  the  author  of  Bacchiis  in  Tuscany,  was  not  only 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  poets  of  his  time,  and  a  safe 
literary  adviser;  he  was  the  court  physician,  and  his  court 
influence  was  employed  with  zeal  and  effect  in  his  friend's 
favour.  Filicaia's  rural  seclusion  was  owing  even  more  to 
his  straitened  means  than  to  his  rural  tastes.  If  he  ceased 
at  length  to  pine  in  obscurity,  the  change  was  owing  not 
merely  to  the  fact  that  his  poetical  genius,  fired  by  the 
deliverance  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks  in  1683,  poured 
forth  the  right  strains  at  the  right  time,  but  also  to  the 
influence.of  Redi,  who  not  only  laid  Filicaia's  verses  before 
fiis  own  sovereign,  but  had  them  transmitted  with  the  least 
possible  delay  to  the  foreign  princes  whose  noble  deeds  they 
sung.  ^  The  first  recompense  came,  however,  not  from  those 
princes,  but  from  Christina,  the  ex-queen  of  Sweden,  who, 
from  her  circle  of  savans  and  courtiers  at  Rome,  spon- 
taneously and  generously  announced  to  Filicaia  her  wish  to 
bear  the  expense  of  educating  his  two  sons,  enhancing  her 
kindness  by  the  delicate  request  that  it  should  remain  a 
secret.  And  now  the  tide  of  Filicaia's  fortunes  turned.  The 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  III.,  conferred  on  him  an 
important  office,  the  commissionership  of  official  balloting. 
He  was  named  governor  of  Volterra  in  1696,  where  lie 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  raise  the  tone  of  public 
morality.  Both  there  and  at  Pisa,  where  he  was  subse- 
quently governor  in  1700,  his  popularity  was  so  great  that 
on  his  removal  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  petitioned  for 
his  recall.  He  passed  the  close  of  his  life  at  Florence  ; 
the  grandduke  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  senator,  and  he 
died  in"  that  city  on  the  24th  of  September  1707.  He 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  the  church  of  St  Peter, 
end  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  sole 
surviving  son  Scipione  Filicaia.  In  the  six  celebrated 
odes  inspired  by  the  great  victory  of  Sobieski,  Filicaia 
took  a  lyrical  flight  ^hich  has  placed  him  at  moments  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  Italian  poets.  They  are,  however, 
unequal,  like  all  his  poetry,  reflecting  iii  some  passages 
the  native  vigour  of  his  genius  and  purest  inspirations  of 
his  tastes,  whilst  in  others  they  are  deformed  by  the 
affectations  of  the  Seicentisti.  .  Wlien  thoroughly  natural 


ana  spontaneous, — ns  in  llio  two  sonnets  "Italin,"ltalia,  o 
tu  cui  foo  la  sorto"  ami  "  Dov'  ^,  Italia,  il  tuu  bracciol  a 
a  clie  ti  serve;"  in  the  verses  "Alia  beata  Verginc,"  "Al 
divino  amoro  ;  "  in  the  sonnet "  Sulla  fede  nelle  disgrazic  "— 
the  trutii  and  beauty  of  thought  and  language  recall  ths 
verse  of  Petrarch.  Besides  tlie  poems,  published  in  the 
complete  Venice  edition  of  1762,  several  other  pieces 
appeared  for  *,he  first  time  in  the  small  Florence  editiou 
brought  out  by  Barbcra  in  1864. 

FILIGREE,  formerly  written  filigrain  or  ffligrane  (tW 
Italian  filir/rana,  Fr.  Jiligraiie,  Span,  filir/rana,  Gerni, 
DrahtQejhrld),  jewel  work  of  a  delicate  kind  made  with 
threads  and  beads  usually  of  gold  and  silver.  The  com- 
pound word  from  the  Latin  filum,  thread,  and  granvm, 
grain,  is  not  found  in  Ducange,  and  is  indeed  of  modem 
origin.-  Thouglj  filigree  has  become  a  special  branch  of, 
jewel  work  in  modern  times  it  was  anciently  part  of  tho 
ordinary  work  of  the  jeweller.  Signer  Castellani  states,' 
in  his  lecture  on  "Antique  Jewellery,"  that  all  the  jewel- 
lery of  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks  was  made  by  soldering 
together  wires  and  grains  or  minute  plates  of  gold  rather 
than  by  hammering  or  stamping  the  precious  metals  iu 
dies 

The  art  may  be  said  to  consist  in  curling,  twisting,  and 
plaiting  fine  pliable  threads  of  metal,  and  uniting  them 
at  their  points  of  contact  with  gold  or  silver  solder  and 
borax,  by  the  help  of  the  blow-pipe.  Small  grains  or 
beads  of  the  same  metals  are  often  set  in  tho  eyes  o{ 
volutes,  on  the  junctions,  or  at  intervals  at  which  they 
will  set  off  the  wire  work  effectively.  The  more  delicate 
work  is  generally  protected  by  framework  of  stouter  wire. 
Brooches,  crosses,  earrings,  and  other  personal  ornaments 
of  modern  filigree  are  generally  surrounded  and  subdivided 
by  bands  of  square  or  flat  metal,  giving  consistency  to  the 
filling  up,  which  would  not  otherwise  keep  its  proper 
shape.  V-, 

Probably  the  oldest  existing  jewel  work  is  that  whidi 
has  been  found  by  Belzoni,  Wilkinson,  Mariette,  and  other 
Egyptian  discoverers  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  and  other 
places.  Filigree  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  orna- 
mentation. Amongst  the  jewellery  now  in.  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  are  examples  of  tho 
round  plaited  gold  chains  of  fine  wire,  such  as  are  still  made 
by  the  filigree  workers  of  India,  and  known  as  Trichinopoly 
chains.  From  some  of  thase  are  hung  smaller  chains  of 
finer  wire  with  minute  fishes  and  other  pendants  fastened 
to  them.  Most  of  the  rings  found  in  these  collections  are 
whipped  with  gold  wire  soldered  to  the  hoop.  The  Greek 
and  Etruscan  filigree  of  about  3000  years  ago  is  of  extra- 
ordinary fineness  and  very  perfect  execution.  A  number 
of  earrings  and  other  personal  ornaments  found  in  Central 
Italy  are  preserved  in  the  Campana  collection  'of  the 
Louvre  and  amongst  the  gems  of  the  British  Museum. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  made  of  filigree  work.  Some  car- 
rings  are  in  the  form  of  flowers  of  geometric  design,  bordered 
by  one  or  more  rims  each  made  up  of  minute  volutes  of  gold 
wire,  and  this  kind  of  ornament  is  varied  by  slight 
differences  in  the  way  of  disposing  the  number  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  volutes.  But  the  feathers  and  petals  of  niodera 
Italian  filigree  are  not  seen  in  these  ancient  designs.  In 
many  earrings  chains  hang  from  the  upper  part,  and  tiny 
birds,  such  as  doves  or  peacocks  covered  with  enamel,  are 
set  amongst  these  hanging  ornaments.  Other  Etruscan 
earrings  are  short  tubes  of  gold,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long  by  half  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  with  a  plate 
of  gold  attached  to  the  side,  and  the  whole  surface  covered 
with  filigree  soldered  on  in  minute  patterns.  Many  rings 
resemble  fishes  with  the  tails  in  their  mouths,  made  up  ol 
thin  plates  of  gold  and  wire  work  of  the  sante  metal. 
A  beautiful   collection   of  antique   examples   of  Greek 
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jewellery  found  in  the  Chersonese  and  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  was  placed,  before  the  Crimean  war,  i  a 
museum  at  Kertch.  Many  bracelets  and  necklaces  in  that 
collection  are  made  of  twisted  wire,  some  in  as  many  as 
seven  rows  of  plaiting,  with  clasps  in  the  shape  of  heads  of 
animals  of  beaten  work.  Others  are  strings  of  large  beads 
of  gold,  with  grains  of  gold,  or  with  volutes  and  knots  of 
wire  soldered  over  the  surfaces.  (See  the  Busphore 
Cimmerien,  in  which  will  bo  found  careful  engravings 
of  these  objects.)  ,In  the  British  Museum  a  sceptre,  pro- 
bably that  of  a  Greek  pricste.ss,  is  covered  with  plaited 
and  netted  gold  wire,  finished  with  a  sort  of  Corinthian 
capital  and  a  boss  of  green  glass. 

It  is  probable  that  in  India  and  various  parts  of  central 
Asia  filigree  has  been  worked  from  the  most  remote  period 
withou'.  ..ny  change  in  the  designs.  Whether  the  Asiatic 
jewellers  were  influenced  by  the  Greeks  settled  on  that 
continent,  or  merely  trained  under  traditions  held  in 
common  with  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  Indian  filigree 
workers  retain  the  same  patterns  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  work  them  in  the  same  way,  down  to  the 
present  day.  Wandering  workmen  are  given  so  much 
gold,  coined  or  rough,  which  is  weighed,  heated  in  a  pan 
of  charcoal,  beaten  into  wire,  and  then  worked  in  the 
courtyard  or  verandah  of  the  employer's  house  according 
to  the  designs  of  the  artist,  who  weighs  the  complete  work 
on  restoring  it  and  is  paid  at  a  specified  rate  for  his  labour. 
Very  fino  grains  or  beads  and  spines  of  gold,  scarcely 
thicker  than  coarse  hair,  projecting  from  plates  of  gold  are 
methods  of  ornamentation  still  used.  This  work  requires 
the  utmost  delicacy  of  hand  to  execute,  and  is  of  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  effect.  Signer  Castellani,  the  modern 
Cellini  of  Italy,  who  has  made  the  antique -filigroe  work  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Greeks  his  special  study,  found  it  for  a 
long  time  impossible  to  revive  this  particular  process  of 
delicate  soldering  ;  but  the  difficulty  has  been  overcome  at 
last. 

Passing  to  later  times  we  may  notice  in  many  collec- 
tions of  mediasval  jewel  work  (such  as  that  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museiim)  reliquaries,  covers  for  the  gospels,  &c., 
made  either  in  Constantinople  from  the  6th  to  the  1 2th 
centuries,  or  in  monasteries  in  Europe,  in  which  Byzantine 
goldsmiths'  work  was  studied  and  imitated.  These  objects, 
besides  Being  enriched  with  precious  stones,  polished,  but 
not  cut  into  facets,  and  with  enamel,  are  often  decorated 
with  filigree.  Large  surfaces  of  gold  are  sometimes  covered 
with  scrolls  of  filigree  soldered  on ;  and  corner  pieces  of 
the  borders  of  book  covers,  or  the  panels  of  reliquaries,  are 
jiot  unfrequently  made  up  of  complicated  pieces  of  plaited 
work  alternating  with  spaces  encrusted  with  enamel. 
Byzantine  filigree  work  occasionally  has  small  stones  set 
amongst  the  curves  or  knots.  Examples  of  such  decoration 
cnn  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  ai^d  British  Museums, 
"fn  the  north  of  Europe  the  Saxons,  Britons,  and  Celts 
were  from  an  early  period  skilful  in  several  kinds  of  gold- 
Smiths'  work.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  5th  century 
the  brooches  and  othe.r  personal  ornaments  of  the  "  Littus 
Saxonicum"in  England  were  encrusted  with  enamel,  often 
Bet  in  bands  of  pure  gold,  and  the  enamel  work  varied 
with  borders  or  centres  of  filigree. 

The  Irish  filigree  work  is  more  thoughtful  in  design  and 
more  varied  in  pattern  than  that  of  any  period  or  country 
that  could  bo  named.  It  reached  its  highest  perfection, 
according  to  Dr  Petrie,  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin  contains  a  number  of 
reliquaries  and  personal  jewels,  of  which  filigree  is  the 
general  and  most  remarkable  ornament.  The  "  Tara " 
brooch  has  been  copied  and  imitated,  and  the  .shape  and 
decoration  of  it  are  well  known.  Instead  of  fine  curl.s  or 
volutes  of  gold  thread,  the  Irish  filigree  is  varied  bj  numerous 


designs  in  which  one  thread  can  be  traced  through  curious 
knots  and  complications,  which,  disposed  over  large  sur- 
faces, balance  one  another,  but  always  with  special  varieties 
and  arrangements  difficult  to  trace  with  the  eye.  The 
long  thread  appears  and  disappears  without  breach  of  con- 
tinuity, the  two  ends  generally  worked  into  the  head  and 
the  tail  of  a  serpent  or  a  monster.  The  reliquary  contain- 
ing the  "  Bell  of  St  Patrick"  is  covered  with  knotted  work 
in  many  varieties.  A  two-handled  chalice,  called  the 
"  Ardagh  cup,'.'  found  near  Limerick  a  few  years  since,  has 
belts,  bosses  at  the  junctions  of  the  handles,  and  the  whole 
lining  of  the  foot  ornamented  with  work  of  this  kind  of 
extraordinary  fineness.  The  late  Lord  Dunraven  (Royal 
Irish  Academy  Trans.,  vol.  xxiv.)  numbers  forty  varieties 
of  pattern  on  this  cup  alone.  Some  are  the  Greek  fret 
with  Celtic  varieties,  spiral  trumpot-shapcd  lines,  interlaced 
bands,  knots,  and  arabesques,  all  in  several  varieties. 

Much  of  the  medieval  jewel  work  all  over  Europe  down 
to  the  15th  century,  on  reliquaries,  crosses,  croziers,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  goldsmiths'  work,  is  set  off  with  bosses 
and  borders  of  filigree.  Filigree  work  in  silver  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Moors  of  Spain  during  the  Middle  Ages  with 
great  skill,  and  was  introduced  by  them  and  established  all 
over  the  Peninsula,  where  silver  filigree  jewellery  of  delicate 
and  artistic  design  is  still  made  in  considerable  quantities.  • 
The  manufacture  spread  over  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
among  the  populations  that  border  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
still  made  all  over  Italy,  and  in  Albania,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Greece.  That  of  the  Greeks  is 
sometimes  on  a  large  scale,  with  several  thicknesses  of 
wires  alternating  with  larger  and  smaller  bosses  and  beads, 
sometimes  set  with  turquoises,  &c.,  and  mounted  on  con- 
vex plates,  making  rich  ornamental  headpieces,  belts,  and 
breast  ornaments.  Filigree  silver  buttons  of  wire  work 
and  small  bosses  are  worn  by  the  peasants  in  most  of  the 
countries  that  produce  this  kind  of  jewellery.  Silver  filigree 
brooches  and  buttons  are  also  made  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  Little  chains  and  pendants  are  added  to 
much  of  this  northern  work.  Beautiful  specimens  have 
been  contributed  to  the  various  international  exhibitions. 

Some  very  curious  filigree  work  was  brought  from 
Abyssinia  after  the  capture  of  Magdala — arm  guard.s, 
slippers,  cups,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  They  are  made  of  thin  plates  of 
silver,  over  which  the  wire  work  is  soldered.  The  filigree 
is  subdivided  by  narrow  borders  of  simple  pattern,  and  the 
intervening  spaces  are  made  up  of  many  patterns,  some 
with  grains  set  at  intervals. 

Great  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  revival  of  the  designs 
of  antique  jewellery  by  Signer  Castellani.  He  collected 
examples  of  the  peasant  jewellery  still  made  iz>  many 
provinces  of  Italy  on  traditionary  designs  preserved  from 
a  remote  antiquity.  Most  of  the  decoration  is  in  filigreo 
of  many  varieties.  It  was  in  part  through  the  help 
of  workmen  in  remote  villages,  who  retained  the  use  oi 
various  kinds  of  solders,  long  forgotten  elsewhere,  that  the 
fine  reproductions  of  antique  gold  filigree  have  been  so 
beautifully  carried  into  execution  in  Italy,  and  by  Italian 
jewellers  in  London. 

For  examples  of  antique  work  the  student  should  ex- 
amine the  jewel  room  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Catnpana 
collection  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  and  the  collection  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  last  contains  a  large  and 
very  varied  assortment  of  modern  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek, 
and  other  jewellery  made  for  tiie  peasants  of  various 
countries.  '  The  CcHic  work  is  well  represented  in  the 
Royal  Irisli  Academy  in  Dublin.  (J.  H.  P.) 

FILIPPINO.     See  Lirpi. 

FILLAN,  St.  The  accounts  given  by  various  writers 
of  this  sa'.nt,  in  so  far  as  they  supply  any  details,  are,  as 
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.a  many  similar  eases,  puiVIy  legendary  and  conjectural. 
Pbat  such  an  ecclesiastic  exiited,  that  he  was  of  Irish 
origin,  and  that  he  was  renerated  in  Glcndochart  and 
StrathfiUan  in  Perthshire  as  early  as  the  8th-  or  9tli  century, 
may  be  held  as  certain.  There  was  an  ancient  monastery 
in  that  district  dedicated  to  St  Fillan,  whicli,  lil;Q.niost  of 
the  religious  houses  of  early  times,  w;is  afterwards  secular- 
ized. The  lay-abbot,  who  was  its  superior  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Lion,  held  high  rank  in  the  Scottish 
kingdom.  This  monastery  was  restored  in  the  reign  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  became  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  canons- 
regular  at  Inchaffray.  The  neiT  foundation  received  a 
grant  froca  King  Robert,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  whicli  he 
w-as  supposed  to  have  obtained  from  a  relic  of  the  saint 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  victory  of  Bannockburn.  Anotlier 
relic  was  the  silnt's  staff  or  crozier,  which  becamo  known 
as  the  coygerach  or  quigrieh,  and  was  long  m  the  posses- 
sion of  a  family  of  tbo  name  of  J  ore  or  Dewar,  who  were  its 
hereditary  guardians.  They  tcrtainly  had  it  in  their 
custody  in  llie  year  14^8,  and  their  right  was  formally 
recognized  by  King  James  III.  in  1187.  The  liead  ot  the 
crozier,  which  is  of  silver-gilt  with  a  smaller  crozier  of 
bronze  inclosed  within  it,  is  now  deposited  in  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  It 
was  secured  for  them  through  the  exertions  of  Dr  Daniel 
Wilson,  author  of  the  Pnkistonc  Anua/s  of  Scotland. 
This  crozier  has  attracted  much  attention  among  Scottish 
antiquaries,  and  its  history  has  been  minutely  investigated. 
On  the  suhjfct  of  tbia  article  reference  may  be  m.ide  to  Cosmo 
Iniips's  Skctclusof  Early  ScoUish  Hvslonj,  jip.  339-3^4,  623-624; 
Bishop  Forbes's  Kaicnitars  of  Scottish  Sainls,  ji.  341-3^6  ;  and 
ipeoially  to  tlie  Ifiiioricnl  N'lticcs  of  St  Fillan's  Crozier,  by. the  late 
i'lninent  antiquary  Dr  John  Stuart,  who  died  wlule  this,  his  latest 
work,  was  passing  through  the  press. 

FILLMORE,  MiLL.VED  (1800-1874),  tliirteenth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  His  family  wa.s 
of  English  stock,  and  had  early  settled  in  New  England. 
His  father,  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  made  in  1795  a  clearing 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Summer 
Hill,  Cayuga  co..  New  York,  and  there  the  future  prasident 
was  born,  January  7,  1800.  The  father  went  by  the  title 
of  "  the  squire,"  and  served  as  a  justice  in  the  beginning-; 
of  the  settlements  nearest  to  him,  which  were  very  sparsely 
occupied.'  Miliard,  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  could  have 
shared  only  tho  simplest  rudiments  of  education,  chiefly 
from  his  parents,  svith  slight  help  from  a  school.  At 
that  age  he  was  apprenticed,  for  the  usual  term,  to  a 
fuller  and  clothier,  to  card  wool,  and  to  dye  and  dress 
the  cloth  from  the  farmers'  houses.  Two  years  before 
the  close  pf  his  term,  he,  by  a  promissory  note  for 
thirty  dollars,  bought  the  remainder  of  his  time  from  his 
master,  and  entered  a  retired  lawyer's  office  as  a  student 
and  helper  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He,  of  course,  re- 
ceived and  accepted  the  usual  honour  extended  to  young 
men  of  his  proclivities,  to  deliver  the  Fourth  of  July 
Oration,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1820 
)ie  made  his  way  to  Buffalo, — then  only  the  germ  of  the 
present  flourishing  city, — and  supported  himself  as  a  student 
in  another  law  otTice  by  teaching  a  school  and  aiding  the 
postmaster.  In  1823  he  was  admitted  an  attorney  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  Erie  co.,  and  then  took  up  legal 
practice  at  Aurora,  to  which  his  father  had  removed.  Hard 
study,  temperance,  and  integrity  gave  him  a  good  re- 
putation and  moderate  .success,  and  he  was  made  an 
attorney  and  counsellor  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State.  In  1826  he  Inarried  Abigail,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Lemuel  Powers.  ^Returning  to  Buffalo  in  1S30 
4io  formed  a  partnership  with  two  lawyers,  both  after- 
wards distinguished  in  public  life,  and  became  suc- 
ces-sfal  at  the  bir.  From  I82S  to  1831  he  served  as  a 
representative  in  the  State  legislature,  cominc;  in  as  an 


anti-mason.  In  the  single  term  or  1832-4  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  district  in  tho  national  Congress,  as  anti- 
Jackson,  or  in  opposition  to  the  administration.  From 
1S3G  to  1842,  when  he  declined  further  service,  Le  re- 
presented his  district  as  a  member  of  the  'WTiig  party. 
In  Congre.ss  he  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  slava 
territory,  was  a  warm  advocate  of  internal  improveraenta 
and  a  protective  tariff,  supported  J.  Q,  Adams  in 
maintaining  the  right  of  offering  anti-slavery  petitions, 
advocated  tho  prohibition  by  Congress  of  the  slave  trade 
between  the  States,  and  favoured  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  speech  and  tone, 
however,  were  moderate  on  these  exciting  subjects,  and  ha 
claimed  the  rig'iit  to  stand  free  of  pledges,  and  to  adjust  his 
opinions  and  his  course  by  the  development  of  circum- 
stances. The  Whigs  having  the  ascendency  in  Congress 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  membership,  lie  was  made 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
Against  a  strong  opposition  he  carried  an  appropriation  of 
30,000  dollars  for  Morse's  telegraph,  and  secured  important 
provisions  in  tho  new  tariff  measures  of  1842..  He  found 
some  supporters  of  his  proposed  nomination  as  a  candidate 
for  vice-president  in  the  Whig  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore.  In  May  1844,  being  the  Whig  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York,  he  was  defeated  by  Silas 
Wright.  In  1847  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  an  office  of  manifold  responsibilities  and  duties, 
which  he  resigned  on  his  election,  in  November  1848,  as 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  Zachary  Taylor  being 
president.  He  presided  over  the  senate  ably  and  impar- 
tiilly  during  the  seven  months  of  exciting  debate  and 
agitation  on  the  so-called  "  Compromise  Measures,"  and 
Mr  Clay's  "Omnibus  Bill,"  which,  though  finally  defeated 
as  a  whole,  substantially  succeeded  in  its  general  bearing 
on  several  matters  of  intense  import  to  the  natioa  as 
connected  with  the  subject  of  slavery. 

President  Taylor  died  July  9,  1850,  and  the  next  doy 
Fillmore,  according  to  the  special  provision  of  the  consti- 
tion,  took  the  oath  and  acceded  to  the  highest  office, 
being  then  fifty-one  years  old.  The  cabinet  which  he 
called  around  him,  contained  many  distinguished  men,  as 
Webster,  Corwin,  Ciittenden,  Graham,  Hall,  and  Kennedy. 
On  the  death  of  Webster  in  1852,  Edward  Everett  suc- 
ceeded him  as  secretary  of  state.  The  president  sent 
a  force  to  protect  New  Mexico  in  the  dispute  as  to  its 
boundaries  with  Texas.  The  critical  matter  which  gave  its 
historic  signi'icance  to  his  administration  was  that  chief 
one  of  the  class  of "  compromise  "  measures,  the  enactment 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  to  .^lake  effective  a  provision 
of  the  constitution  for  the  rendition  of  "fugitives  from 
labour  or  service."  Being  instructed  by  Crittenden,  his 
attorney -gener.d,  that  the  bill  was  not  inconsistent  with  tho 
constitutiiinal  sanction  of  t''e  Habeas  Corpus,  the  president 
signed  the  bill,  and  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
Government  officials  to  enforce  it.  These  measures  roused 
the  most  passionate  opposition  and  animosity,  among  Whigs 
as  well  as  anti-slavery  men.  The  attempt  to  euTorce  the 
odious  law  was  restricted  by  mobs  in  variou':  free  States, 
and  was  made,  for  the  most  part,'  wholly  ineffectual,  the 
people  being  resolved  to  regard  it  as  annulled  by  the 
"  higher  law.'  The  fact  that  the  president  had  signed  and 
sought  to  enforce  the  law,  though  he  might  plead  for 
himself  constitutional  obligation,  and  a  purpose  of  patriotic 
fidelity  in  the  exercise  of  his  best  judgment,  made  a 
breach  between  him  ond  his  party.  But  few  questioned 
the  sincerity  and  purily  of  his  intentions,  or  his  own  full 
persuasion  that  the  measures  were  of  vital  nece.ssity  to 
pacify  the  nation.  Still,  as  the  result  was  a  sharp  and 
embittered  variance  among  his  previous  supporters,  hi» 
administration  was  regarded  as  inglorious,  i/not  asaf&ilcrc 
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in'ynS.ty  miicr  matters  of  lilgli  public  concern,  liis  official 
course,  as  indicated  by  liis  appbintments,  the  recommenda- 
tions in  Lis  messages,  and  the  projects  which  he  devised,  was 
characterized  by  sound  discretion,  by  humane  promptings, 
and  practical  wisdom  His  advice,  however,  even  on  these 
ncttcrs,  was  not  always"  followed  by  Congress.  That  body 
llflving  apiiroved  a  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  the 
president,  on  July  4,  1851,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
edifice,  Baniel  Webster  being  the  orator  of  the  occasion. 
In  the  same  year  he  interposed  promptly  and  effectively  in, 
thwarting  the  projects  of  tlie  "filibusters,"  under  Lope?:, 
for  the  invasion  of  Cuba..,  Commodore  Perry's  expeditiim 
to  Japan,  that  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  to  Africa,  and  that  of 
Ringgold  to  the  Chinese  Seas,  with  the  exploration  of  tlie 
valley  of  tlie  Amazon  by  Hcrndon  and  Gibbon,  may  be 
referred  to  as  engaging  the  executive  ability  and  wide-fore- 
thuughtof  the  president  His  term  closed  March  4,  1853. 
In  the  preceding  autumn  he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  tlie  presidency  by  the  Wliig 
National  Convention,  and  he  yielded  liis  place  to  Franklin 
I'ierco.  j  Three  weeks  before  the  close  of  his  term  his  wife 
died  m  Washington,  and  he  quietly  returned,  with  a  eon 
and  a  daugliter,  to  private  life  in  Buffalo.  Jn  1854,  he 
Iravellcd  extensively  through  the  southern  .and  western 
States,  and  in  1855-6  he  visited  Europe,  moving  from 
place  to  place  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way,  but 
receiving  much  courteous  attention.  He  declined  the 
proffered  honour  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford.  While  in  Rome 
lie  wa?  informed  of  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  by 
the  "  Native  American  "  party,  the  nominees  of  the  otlicr 
l>artie,3  being  Buchanan  and  Fremont.  -  In  1858  he  married 
Mrs  Caroline  M'Intosh  of  Albany,  a  lady  of  fortune  and 
cultnrc.'.' Retiring  to  his  home  in  Buffalo,  he  enjoyed  a 
Btadimis  retirement  among  his  books  and  friends,  taking 
no  public  .share  in  political  affairs.  He  took  great  interest 
S'l  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  the 
president.  His  life  closed  March  8,  1874,  in  his  sevenly- 
iifth  year.  AH  who  knew  him  in  any  relation  accorded 
in  regarding  him  as  an  upright  and  conscientious  man, 
blameluss,  loving  simple  ways,  and  heartify  devoted  to  tlie 
best  interests  of  his  country.  (g.  e.  e.) 

FILM.  See  Capillary  Action  and  Optics.  ,. 
'FILMl'lR,  Sir  Robert,  a  writer  of  the  17tli  century, 
rviTiurkable  for  his  singular  political  theory,  which  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  the  groat  attention  which  it  excited, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Filmer  of  East  Sutton  in  Kent. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  matri- 
culated in  1604.  •  His  death  has  been  fixed  at  widely 
different  dates,  but  of  these  the  roost  probable  is  1653. 
Filiucr  was  already  a 'middle-aged  man  when  the  great 
controversy  between  the  king  and  the  Commons  roused  him 
into  literary  activity.  His  writings  afford  an  exceedingly 
curious  example  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  most  extreme 
section  of  the  Divine  Right  party.  Filmer's  theory  is 
founded  upon  the  statement  that  the  government  of  a 
family  by  the  father  is  the  true  original  and  model  of  all 
government.  In  the  beginning  of  the  world  God  gave 
authority  to  Adam,  who  had  complete  control  over  his 
descendants,  even  as  to  life  and  death.  From  Adam  this 
authority  was  inherited  by  Noah  ;  and  Filmcr  quotes  as  not 
tmlikcly  the  tradition  that  Noah  sailed  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  allotted  the  three  contit.ents  of  the  Old  World 
to  the  riilj  of  his  three  sons.  From  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhelli  the  patriarchs  inherited  the  absolute  power  which 
they  exercised  over  their  families  and  servants ;  and  from 
the  patriarchs  all  kings  and  governors  (whether  a  single 
monarch  or  a  governing  assembly)  derive  their  authority, 
which  is  therefore  absolute,  and  founded  upon  divine 
right.  The  difikulty  that  a  man  "by  the  secret  will  of 
,God   may  ,u"j"^^'y  "  attain  to  power  which  he  has  not 


inherited  appeared  toTilBier  in  no  wayto  flUer  the  nature 
of  the  power  so  obtained,  for  "  there  is,  and  alwaj-s  shall 
be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  \vorld,"a  natural  right  of  a 
suprenie  father  ever  every  multitude."  The  king  is  per- 
fectly free  from  all  human  control.  He  cannot  be  bound 
by  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  for  wliich  he  is  Hot  rc» 
sponsible ;  nor  by  his  own,  for  "  impo.ssible  it  is  in  nature 
that  a  man  should  give  a  law  unto  himself" — a  law  must 
be  imposed  by  another  thai  the  person  bound  by  it 
With  regard  to  the  English  constitution,  he  asserted,  in 
his  Fife/tohlei's  Grand  Inquest  toucldvy  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King  and  his  Parliament  (164-8),  that  llie  Lords  only 
give  counsel  to  the  king,  the  Commons  only  "  perform  and 
consent  to  the  ordinances  of  parliament,"  and  the  king 
alone  js  the  maker  of  laws,  which  proceed  purely  from  his 
will,  t  It  is  monstrous  that  the  people  should  judge  or 
depose  their  king,  for  thej  would  then  be  judges  in  their 
own  catfse.  n  The  most  complete  expression  of  Filmer's 
opimons  is  given  in  the  Patriarclia,  wbich  was  published 
in  1680,  many  years  after  liis  death.  His  position, 
Jiowever,  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  the.  works  which  he 
published  during  his  lifetime  : — the  Anarchy  of  a  Limited 
and  Mixed  Monarchy  (1616),  an  attack  upon  a  treatise  <m 
monarchy  by  Nicholas  Hutton,  which  maintained  that  the 
king's  prerogative  is  not  superior  to  the  authority  of  ths 
houses  of  parliament;  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  Power  oj 
Kings,  and  in  particula^ojf  tlie  King  of  England  (1648); 
and  his  Observations  ■upon  Mr  HMcs's  Leviathan,  Mr 
Milton  against  Salmasivs,  and  H.  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli 
el  Pads,  concei'ning  the'-Originall  of  Government  (1652). 
Filmer's  theory,  owing  to. the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
obtained  a  recognition  w  hich  it  is  nbwdifiicult  to  understand. 
Nine  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Patriartha,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  which  banished  the  Stuarts  from 
the  throne,  Locke  singled  out  Filmer  as  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  advocates  of  Divine  Rig'it,  and  thought  it  worth 
while  to  attack  him  expressly  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Treatise  on  Government,  going  ^nto  all  his  arguments 
seriatim,  and  especially  pointing  out  that  even  if  the  first 
steps  of  his  argument  be  granted,'  the  rights  of  the  eldest 
bom  have  been  so  often  set  aside  that  modern  kings  can 
claim  no  such  inheritance  of  authority  as  he  asserted., 

FILTER,  an  arrangement  for  the  separation  of  impurities 
from  liquids,  by  passage  through  porous  material  The 
filtering  process  is  common  in  nature.  The  clearness  of 
spring  water  is  due  to  it ;  for  suet  water  generally  comes 
from  a  considerable  depth  in  the  rround  (as  appears,  e.g., 
from  its  equable  temperature  throughout  the  year) ;  and 
having  traversed  a  variety  of  porcus  Si,rata,  it  has  under- 
gone a  straining  action,  producirg  the  beautiful  trans- 
parency we  observe.  This  does  not,  of  course,  represent 
absolute  purity,  fur  the  liquid  retains  in  solution  various 
substances  acquired  by  contact  with  the  strata  through 
which  it  has  percolated.  The  operation,  of  filtration  is 
extensively  practised  in  purification  of  water,  on  a  large 
scale  for  supply  of  towns  and  cities' (now  an  important 
branch  of  civil  engineering),  and  on  a  small  scale  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  for  the  use'  of  ships  on  a  long 
voyage,  &c.  It  is  also  a  valued  method  in  chemistry  and 
the  arts. 

The  mechanical  .action  of  straining,  by  which  all  particles 
larger  than  the  interstices  of  the  porous  material  are 
arrested,  is  one  important  function  of  filters,  and  it  used  to 
be  commonly  represented  as  their  only  function.  They 
may  act,  however,  in  other  ■wa)'S  to  purify  water.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  further  mechanical  actions  of  subsidence  on 
upper  surfaces  of  particles  of  the  filtering  medium,  and 
later.al  attraction  and  adhesion  of  suspended  matter  (which 
doubtless  occur  in  some  measure),  it  is  an  important  fact, 
now  well  ascertained,  that  a  filter  may  separate  f  romwatci 
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&  portion  of  the  nlatter  held  in  solutiun.  On  the  other 
liand,  it  is  often  precisely  such  matter,  when  of  organic 
origin  and  putrescent  (and  minute  invisible  disease-germs 
may  here  be  included  with  the  matter  in  solution),  that  it 
is  specially  desirable  to  remove  from  drinking  water,  as 
being  prolific  of  mischief  when  taken  into  the  system.  In 
numerous  instances  an  outbreak  of  virulent  disease,  such 
as  typhoid  fever,  has  been  clearly  traced  to  water  so  con- 
taminated. The  danger  is  the  greater  that  such  water 
may  be  bright  and  sparkling,  and  peculiarly  palatable. 

That  even  sand  has  the  power  of  removing  dissolved 
matter  from  water  was  shown  by  Mr  Witt's  valuable 
e.Yperiments  at  Chelsea,  described  in  1856.  In  one  of 
these,  eg.,  •'water  contaming  1-42  grairs  of  chloride  of 
sodium  per  gallon  (70,000  grains)  wa-s  deprived  of  22  per 
cent,  of  that  substance  by  filtration  through  a  depth  of  1 
foot  9  inches  of  sand.  The  sand  had  no  appreciable  action 
on  dissolved  organic  matter,  as  charcoal  had,  but  the 
quantity  of  such  matter  originally  present  was  small.  It 
13  probable  that  all  finely  porous  material  has  such  action, 
msre  or  less.  The  efficiency  of  charcoal  in  this  respect, 
and  especially  fresh  animal  charcoal,  has  been  well  demon- 
strated and  utilized.  The  mode  of  the  disappearance  of 
dissolved  organic  impurities  has  been  a  disputed  point. 
Some  say  they  are  retained  and  accumulated  in  the  pores 
of  the  charcoal ;  but  the  experimental  evidence  seems  to 
leave  little  doubt  that  they  are  mainly  oxidized,  so  as  hardly 
to  impair  the  activity  of  the  filter.  In  fact,  tlie  value  of 
a  filtering  material  will  be  found  to  depend  chiefly  on  the 
power  it  has  of  bringing  oxygen,  stored  in  its  fine  pores  or 
otherwise  provided,  into  chemical  union  with  the  dissolved 
organic  matter  and  destroying  it.  At  the  same  timj  it  i? 
obvious  that,  chiefly  by  the  mechanical  action  of  straining, 
organic  matter  may  accumulate  in  a  filtering  medium,  and 
in  course  of  time,  through  decomposition,  render  the  water 
which  passes  through  more  impure  and  less  wholesome  than 
in  its  unfiltered  state. 

We  may  remark  here  that  river  water  and  shallow  well 
water,  while  extensively  used  for  water  supply,  are  in 
general  the  most  largely  polluted.  Rivers  commonly 
receive  large  volumes  of  sewage,  impure  surface  water  from 
cultivated  land,  and  other  contamination.  The  water  of 
shallow  wells,  especially  in  large  towns,  or  when  near 
churchyards,  stables,  ces.'spools,  kc,  is  often  contaminated 
with  organic  matter  of  the  worst  kind,  iu  large  quantity. 
While  rain  water,  collected  from  the  roofs  of  houses  in 
butts,  no  doubt  contains  organic  matter,  this  hardly  bears 
comparison  in  amount  to  the  organic  impurity  in  rivers 
(thus  Dr  Hassall  found  it  a  hundredfold  less).  Deep 
spring  water,  again,  is  freed  from  much  of  its  organic 
impurity  through  natural  filtration.  The  advantages  of  a 
good  lake-supply  for  large  towns  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated in  these  days,  notably  in  the  cose  of  Glasgow, 
which  draws  its  water  from  Loch  Katrine. 

Though  the  arrangements  for  water  supply  of  most  of  our 
large  towns  include  filtering  processes  by  means  of  which,  as 
a  rule,  excellent  drinking  water  is  abundantly  provided,  so 
that  in  the  opinion  of  some  chemists  a  domestic  filter  may  be 
superfluous,  while  it  is  sometimes  a  source  of  harm  (owing 
to  lack  of  proper  attention),  it  is  ggnerally  thought  a  wise 
additional  safeguard  to  employ  one  of  those  instruments, 
in  view,  more  especially,  of  some  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  epidemics  and  floods,  and  the  necessity  of  house- 
storage  of  the  water  received.  In  country  places,  and 
in  various  other  circumstances,  their  use  is  often  quite 
imperative  if  the  laws  of  health  are  to  be  respected. 

The  Japanese  and  Egyptians  seem  to  have  used  water 
filters  at  an  early  period.  These  consisted  of  sandstone  or 
ungla.zed  earthenware,  and  were  of  bowl  or  egg  s'^ape,  wiih 
small   Drojections  at  tlio  top  resting  on  n  wooden  frame. 


The  water  poured  into  this  vessel  filtered  thiough  to  a 
vessel  below.  About  the  miuuie  of  last  century,  slabs  of 
a  lias  found  in  Picardy  were  used  as  a  filtering  agent,  being 
fitted  as  a  false  bottom  in  water  cisterns ;  the  water  was 
drawn  off  through  a  tap  frjim  the  space  below.  A  porous 
filtering  stone  of  Teneriffe  was  at  one  time  imported  largely 
into  England.  The  "  alcarrhazas "  are  filter  vtssels  of 
porous  biscuit  stoneware  made  in  Spain.. 

One  of  the  earliest  filters  in  England  was  that  patented 
by  Mrs  Johanna  Hempel  in  1790.  It  was  a  supported 
basin  made  of  tobacco  pipe  (or  similar)  clay  and  coarse 
sea,  river,  drift,  or  pit  sand,  and  hardened  in  the  fur- 
nace, in  the  following  year  (1791)  the  ascending  prin- 
ciple was  first  applied  by  Mr  James  Peacock.  Watec 
from  an  upper  reservoir  was  admitted  through  a  pipe  tS 
the  bottom  of  a  box  containing  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and" 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  powdered  calcareous  stone. 
Passing  up  through  this,  it  was  drawn  off  by  a  pipe  at  the 
top.  The  filter  was  occasionally  cleaned  with  an  exhaust- 
ing and  condensing  pump,  which  sucked  up  water  rapidly 
through  the  filtering  material  and  then  sent  it  back  with 
force,  washing  out  the  dirt 

The  construction  of  filters  is  a  matter  on  which  inventive- 
ness has  been  largely  exercised.  All  sorts  of  porous 
substances  have  been  called  into  requisition,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  glance  at  the  patent  records.  Thus,  to  mention 
some  of  these,  we  have  various  kinds  of  stone,  sand,  gravel, 
powdered  glass,  clay,  porous  sulphur,  preparations  of  iron, 
charcoal  (vegetable  and  animal),  cloth,  felt,  horsehair,  skins, 
paper,  silicated  carbon,  epont,e,  wood,  wool,  cone,  capillary 
threads,  and  so  on.  Vegetable  charcoal,  we  may  note,  was 
first  employed  in  1802,  animal  charcoal  in  1818,  and  solid 
carbon  blocks  in  1834. 

It  is  impossible  here,  and  it  would  be  tedious,  to  give 
anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  rung  on  the  filtering  principle  for  domestic  filters.  In 
the  simplest  and  most  familiar  forms,  of  course,  the  water 
passes  down  by  its  .own  gravitation  through  the  filtering 
medium  to  a  reservoir  below.  The  force  of  downward 
pressure  has  sometimes  been  augmented  by  a  head  of  water, 
sometimes  by  a  force  pump,  and  sometimes  by  means  of 
air  condensed  above  the  water  to  be  passed  through  the 
filter.  Or  the  air  has  been  extracted  from  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  filtered  liquid,  thus  adding  force  to  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  above.  The  ascending  principle  has 
appeared  in  various  applicati-.-ns  ;  and  in  some  cases  the 
water  has  been  caused  first  to  descend  and  then  to  ascend 
through  filtering  material  (a  vertical  partition,  e.g.,  being 
fixed  in  a  vessel  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  tlie  bottom,  and 
layers  of  sand  and  vitrified  limestone  being  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  lower  part ;  the  water  is  poured  in  on  one  side 
of  the  partition  and  drawn  from  the  other  side  near  the- 
top).  Lateral  filtration  has  also  been  tried.  Filters  have 
been  arranged  to  act  in  the  cistern,  or  in  connexion  with 
the  service  pipe  between  the  cistern  and  the  water  tap,  or 
independently,  end,  in  the  latter  case,  either  having  the 
unfiltered  water  poured  into  them,  or  being  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  it,  and  giving  filtered  water  through  a  tube. 
Sometimes  a  series  of  separate  connected  vessels  have  been 
employed  ;  and  for  very  dirty  water  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  have  one  system  of  filtration  for  the  coarser,  and  another 
for  the  finer  impurities.  '  0»ce'more,  filters  have  been  ren« 
dered  self-supplying  by  means  of  a  ball-cock.  These  are 
some  of  the  general  forms  which  the  filter  has  taken.  ■ 

The  application  of  pressure  to  filtera  cannot  as  a  rule  be 
pursued  very  far,  for  it  tends  to  derange  the  apparatus  and 
render  the  filtered  liquid  muddy.  Enlargement  of  surface 
is  a  better  means  of  obtaining  rapid  filtration.-  Upward 
filtration,  while  it  offers  some  advantages  over  downward, 
has  not  liitherto  come  very  much  into  use.     It  is  open  to 
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objection  in  that  the  water  sent  upwards  has  a  tendency  to 
fores  a  passage  through  certain  cl\annels,  without  being 
uniformly  disseminated  in  the  material ;  and  the  deposit  of 
any  filth  is  excluded  from  view,  and  mostly  also  from  smell, 
instead  of  being  exposed  and  giving  us  warning. 

In  passing  now  to  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  ap- 
proved forma  of  domestic  filter  at  present  in  use,  it  should 
be  borne  in  miod  that  while  any  of  these  filters  will 
doubtless  purify  water  both  mechanically  and  chemicalljy 
more  or  less,  it  is  only  on  condition  of  their  being  properly 
attended  to,  and  the  filtering  material  renovated  at  intervals 
depending  on  its  nature  and  the  nature  and  amount  of 
impurity  in  the  water.  The  term  "self-cleansing,"  applied 
to  some  filters,  may  have  a  (limited)  true  sense,  but  if 
understood  to  imply  that  a  filter,  let  alone,  will  go  on  ad 
infinitum  giving  pure  water,  it  is  quite  inapplicable  ;  solid 
impurities  mu%l  accumulate  and  call  for  removal.  The 
statement,  occasionally  made,  that  a  filter  is  "  warranted  to 
remove  all  impurities"  from  water  is  absurd  and  hardly 
deserves  notice.  Absolutely  pure  water  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown  ;  careful  distillation  alone  will  give  an  approxima- 
tion to  it.  Again,  the  claim  that  a  filter  will  remove  all 
lime  from  water  is  often  false  ;  filtration  is  capable  of  re- 
moving only  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  sundry  points  in  the  process  of  filtration  still  remain  in 
some  obscurity,  and  it  is  matter  of,  regret  that  the  action 
of  some  common  filtering  agents  has  not  been  so  fiilly 
cleared  up  by  scientific  experiment  as  other."!.  Still  enough 
has  been  ascertained  probably  to  guide  to  the  constructioij 
of  a  filter  on  rational  principles. 

In  a  largo  proportion  of  filter.=,  as  already  indicated, 
some  form  or  other  of  carbon  is  the  chief  filtering  agent. 
The  well-known  filters  of  Lipscombe  are  cylindrical-shaped 
covered  vessels  of  glazed  earthenware,  in  which  the  filtering 
medium,  a  mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  charcoal,  in 
granular  form,  is  enclosed  between  two  slabs  cemented  in 
the  case.  The  upper  (glazed  earthenware)  slab  has  a  central 
aperture  with  raised  border,  and  a  small  perforated  basin 
immediately  below  it;  into  this  is  inserted  a  sponge  to 
arrest  the  grosser  impurities,  which  is  taken  out  and 
cleaned  at  short  intervals.  The  filtered  water  passes 
through  the  lower  (and  porous)  slab  to  thereseryoir  below, 
which  communicates  above  with  the  outer  air  by  a  narrow 
lube  passing  up  within  to  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  and 
delivers  its  water  through  a  tap. 

•  Charcoal  in  the  form  of  solid  finely  porous  blocks,  which 
can  be  conveniently  brushed  and  cleaned  externally,  is  no>v 
often  moulded  for  filters.  Tho 
convenient  decanter  filter,  in  which 
the  water  passes  through  the  block 
to  a  central  tube,  forms  an  elegant 
addition  to  the  sideboard.  T'le 
annexed  figure  (1)  represents  one 
of  these  as  made  by  Atkins,  who 
also  furnishes  earthenware  filter 
vessels  having  a  division  across 
the  inside  wherein  a  carbon  block 
13  fitted  water-tight,  which  can 
readily  be  taken  out  and  cleane  ! 
and  replaced,  or  a  fresh  one  sul  - 
elituted.  Sometimes  the  block  is 
fitted  in  a  movable  pan.  Again, 
in  the  filter  shown  in  fig.   2  a  " 

Oouble  filtration  is  effected,  the  F'O-  l--D<;=M'lcr  Filter, 
water  jiassing  first  through  loose  charcoal  B,  then  through 
a  charcoal  block  C,  supported  as  shown.  The  block  in 
this  oase  is  said  to  last  longer  without  cleaning.  The 
Movable  and  perforated  earthenware  plate  A,  which  is 
placed  above  the  charcoal  (see  fig.  3),  allows  of  easy  renewal 
of  ths  I&ttftr.     The  charcnal  used  in  these  fillers  is  chiefly 


Fia.  2.— Filter  with  double 
action. 
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of  vegetable  origin.'     They  are   found  to  remove   more 
or  less  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  dissolved  in  water. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  conclu- 
siuns  arrived  at  regarding  char- 
coal in  the  sixth  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Rivers'  Pol- 
lution a  short  time  ago.  Fresk 
animal  charcoal  has  been  proved 
to  act  powerfully  in  the  removal 
of  organic  impurity  (consilerably  ' 
more  so  than  vegetable  charcoal), 
as  well  as  of  mineral  matter.  But,  ' 
according  to  Dr  Frankland,  its 
reduction  of  the  hardness  ceases  ' 
in  about  a  fortnight,  the  removal 
of  organic  matter  continuing  even 
after  sis  months,  though  to  a  much 
less  extent,  especially  if  the  filter 
be  much  used.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  charcoal  every  six 
months  when  used  for  filtering 
the  comparatively  pure  water  of  the  London  New  Rivci 
Company,  whilst  the  water  of  the  Thames  required  re- 
newal of  the  charcoal  every  three  months. 
If  this  be  not  done,  myriads  of  minute 
worms,  we  are  told,  are  developed  in 
the  material  passing  out  with  the  fil- 
tered water.  Other  statements,  of  scien-l 
tific  weight,  regarding  animal  charcoal ' 
are  more  favourable  to  it,  and  seem  to 
show  that  under  certain  conditions,  per- 
haps  imperfectly  understood,  it  may  give 
better  results. 

Iri  Major  Crease's  system,  which  is  adopted  in  the 
British  army  and  navy,  loose  animal  charcoal  is  com- 
pressed between  plates  by  means  of  a  screw,  the  amount 
of  compression  being  determined  by  the  degree  of  impurity 
in  the  water  to  be  filtered. 

The  silicated  carbon  of  Mr  Dahlke's  filters  b  obtained  by 
mixing  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal  with  the  residue  of 
distillation  of  Boghead  coal  By  adding  a  little  clay  to  the 
latter  product,  and  saturating  the  whole  with  oily  matter,  it 
can  be  moulded,  after  which  it  is  burnt.  In  one  form  of 
the  filter,  two  carbon  blocks  aresealedinfo  the  interior  of  an 
earthenware  vessel,  granulated  car^i 
bou  being  placed  between  them  ;  in 
another,  a  double  action  is  obtained 
by  placing  a  carbon  block  over  the 
entrance  to  a  second  carbon  medium. 
These  filters  have  been  highly  com- 
mended for  their  chemical  properties, 
attributed  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
present  in  tho  medium.  We  give 
(fig.  4)  a  representation  of  the  sili- 
cated carbon  siphon  filter  with  its 
case.  Water  may  be  sucked  through  Fic.  4  — SiIical«J  Carbon 
it  from  a  stream  directly  into  the  ^'1''^°°  ■■'"'"• 

mouth,  or  passed  siphon-wise  from  one  vessel  into  another. 
These  and  similar  pocket  filters  of  Atkins's  were  supplied 
to  the  Ashantce  expedition. 

A  very  powerful  filtering  medium  was  discovered  and 
introduced  many  years  ago  by  Mr  Thomas  Spencer.  It  is 
called  maijtielic  carbide,  and  consists  of  protoxide  of  iron  in 
chemical  combination  with  carbon.  It  is  obtained  by 
roasting  hematite  iron-ore  with  granulated  charcoal  for 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Mr  Spencer 
considers  the  purifying  property  of  the  oxide  to  be  due  to 
its  power  of  attracting  oxygen  to  its  surface,  without  the 
latter  being  acted  upon,  the  oxygen  attracted  being  then 
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changed  into  ozone,  by  whjcn  tlio  organic  matter  of  the 
water  is  consumed  The  magoetic  carbide  13  used  in 
granular  form.  TLia 
filter  gained  prize 
medals  at  the  last 
London  and  Paris  ex- 
hib'tions,  and  its  effi- 
ciency was  demon- 
Btrated  by  the  Lancet 
Sanitary  Commission- 
ers' report  on  filters  in 
18C7. 

The  only  other 
system  wo  shall  here 
notice  is  that  iu  which 
spongy  iron  is  used. 
This  substance  is  me- 
tallic iron  which  has 
been  redacsd  from  au 
oxide  without  fusion. 
It  is  in  a  spongy  or 
porous  state  of  ex- 
tremely fine  division. 
Its  remarkable  purify- 
ing action  on  water  was 
discovered  by  Professor 
Gustav  Bischof  of  the 
Andersonian  Univer- 
sity, Glasgow;  and  es- 
perimenta  made  with 
liis  filters  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  already 
referred  to  showed  that 
their  power  both  of  re- 
moving organic  matter 
and  reducing  the  hard- 
ness of  water  even  in- 
creased during  upwards  ^'°-  5.— Bischofs  Spongy  Iron  FUter. 
of  eight  months'  constant  use.  The  general  form  of  the  filter 
is  represented  in  fig.  5.     An  inner  vessel  containing  the 


spongy  iron  "is  supported  in  a  case,  which,  below,  contains 
some  prepared  sand,  a  regulator  A,  and  a  receptacle  C,  for 
filtered  water  (with  tap,  1101  shown).  The  unfiltered  water 
B  is  in  this  form  supplied  from  a  bottle  which  is  inverted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  vessel  (a  method  familiar 
to  chemists).  After  passing  through  the  spongy  iron,  the 
water  ascends  through  an  overflow  pipe  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows  ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the  spo  igy  iron, 
when  once  wet,  constantly  under  water,  as  otherwise  it  is 
too  rapidly  oxidized.  The  object  of  the  prepared  sand 
(which  is  generally  in  three  layers,  viz.,  pyrolusite  at  the 
top,  then  sand,  then  gravel)  is  to  separate  traces  of  iron 
retained  in  solution.  The  regulator  A  consists  of  a  tin 
tube,  cemented  in  the  position  shown ;  it  is  open  at  the 
inner  end,  which  is  below  the  perforated  bottom  aipporting 
the  sand,  and  closed  by  a  screw  cap  at  its  outer  end.  It 
has  also  a  small  lateral  perforation,  through  which  alone 
the  filtered  water  passes  into  the  reservoir.  Should  the 
perforations  get  choked,  the  .screw  cap  is  removed,  and  a 
brush  inserted  ;  on  starting  at  first,  too,  the  cap  m  un- 
screwed, that  the  materials  may  be  well  washed  out  with- 
out soiling  the  lower  reservoir.  With  9  ball-cock  and  con- 
stant supply  of  V  aier,  the  inner  vessel  is  dispensed  wii'u. 

The  nature  of  the  action  of  the  metal  on  organic  matter 
is  rather  obscure.  Mr  Bischof  considers  there  are  both 
reducing  and  oxidizing  agencies  constantly  at  work,  and 
that  the  oxides  of  iron,  being  present  in  their  nascent  state, 
must  be  very  energetic  in  their  action.  Probably  ferric 
hydrate,  the  last  product  of  oxidation,  takes  an  active 
part  in  separation  of  the  organic  matter,  transferring 
oxygen  to  it.  Again,  spongy  iron  is  known  to  be  very 
energetic  in  precipitating  any  lead  or  copper.  Its  reduc- 
tion of  the  hardness  of  water  presents  some  difficulty. 

This  filter,  wa  may  add,  recently  gained  the  prize  medal 
for  general  excellence  given  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  and  has  been  otherwise  commended. 

The  subject  of  cistern  filters  (of  which  there  are  many 
varieties)  need  not  detain  us  long  here.  The  arrangement 
adopted  by  Lipscombe,  shown  in  fig.  6,  may  be  taken  as 
aa  example.     The  impure  water  passes  through  the  iDl''t 
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WITH     PURE     WATER. ' 

Fia.  6. — Lipsconbo's  Cistern  Filler. 
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into  the  chamber  of  the  filter,  thence  upwards  through  a  1  into  the  pure  water  reservoir,  whence  it  mny  be  drawn  oJT 
plate  of   porous  stone,  thea   through  powdered  c!;a-c(i3l  |  cold  by  the  pure  water  tap.  or  hot  and  pure  from  the  boiler. 
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Wheo  tlie  filler  is  in  action,  the  grosser  impurities  are 
Btopped  by  the  porous  stone,  while  the  finer  pass  into  the 
charcoal  and  are  chemically  acted  on.  Each  time  the 
unfiltered  water  tap  is  opened  to  obtain  water,  unfiltered 
v.ater  enters  the  inlet  and  scours  out  the  impurities  in  the 
chamber.  To  clean  the  filter,  once  every  six  months  or 
other  period,  a  plug  is  drawn  np  by  means  of  a  galvan- 
ized chain  (attached  as  shown)  from  the  top  of  the  filter 
and  dropped  into  the  inlet.  The  unfiltered  water  tap  is 
then  turned  on  several  minutes,  so  that  the  cistern  water 
rushes  down  through  the  filter  and  out  of  the  tap,  carry- 
ing out  impurities  from  the  filter. 

In  the  filtration  of  water  for  supply  of  towns,  galleries 
of  masonry  are  often  constructed  in  the  sand  and  gravel 
forming  the  river  bed  or  banks ;  the  water  percolates 
through  and  enters  these  tunnels  at  the  bottom  and  by 
side  channels ;  it  is  '.hence  pumped  to  the  town.  Genoa, 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  and  Perth  present  examples  of  this 
system,  which  is  apt  to  prove  rather  costly.  The  system 
of  artificial  filter-oeds  of  sand  resting  on  gravel,  ic,  is  now 
more  generally  adopted.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
London  by  Mr  Simpson,  in  1839,  after  a  study  of  various 
works  in  the  north,  and  especially  of  the  costly  experience 
of  Glasgow.  For  the  Chelsea  Water  Company  he  had  a 
series  of  tunnels  built  of  brick  without  mortar ;  these  were 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  gravel  2  feet  thick,  then  a  2-feet 
stratum  of  fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  and  lastly  2  feet  of 
fine  sand,  or  6  feet  in  all.  The  sand  was  periodically 
removed  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  To  the  filter 
bed,  covering  1  acre,  were  attached  two  reservoirs,  slightly 
higher;  into  these  river  water  was  pumped,  which,  after 
time  for  subsidence,  was  admitted  to  the  filter  beds  through 
small  pipes. 

The  eight  Water  Companies  of  London  all  use  similar 
beds,  increasing  in  coarseness  downwards,  of  various  depth 
and  proportion  of  materials.  A  sharp  siliceous  sand  is 
preferred  for  the  upper  bed  (the  true  filtering  agent),  and  the 
stratum  is  seldom  made  less  than  2  or  more  than  3  feet 
thick.  Sometimes  this  bed  is  laid  immediately  on  a  bed 
of  small  sheila. 

It  is  considered  that  filtration  through  sand,  to  be 
effective,  should  not  proceed  more  rapidly  than  6  inches  of 
descent  per  hour  (in  the  London  beds  the  rate  varies  from 
2'5  to  107  inches),  and  that  there  should  be  about  IJ 
square  yards  of  filtering  area  for  each  1000  gallons  per 
day.  The  depth  of  water  maintained  on  filter-beds  varies 
between  1  foot  and  7  or  8  feet.  The  inlet  arrangements 
should  be  such  as  to  produce  little  disturbance  of  the  send 
in  charging  ;  thus  the  water  may  be  admitted  into  a  long 
trough  from  which  it  gently  overflows,  or  through  an  inlet 
pipe  carried  to  the  centre  of  the  bed  and  turned  upwards 
(at  Chelsea  the  water  enters  through  a  wall  of  gravel 
between  two  horizontal  concentric  arches  of  brickwork  with 
vertical  joints).  The  beds  are  drained  variously,  e.g.,  by 
means  of  perforated  stoneware  pipes,  or  pipes  with  open 
joints,  sometimes  leading  into  a  brick  culvert  which 
traverses  the  bed.  A  good  method  of  draining  is  that  of 
Mr  Muir,  adopted  by  the  New  River  Company.  It  con- 
sists of  two  courses  of  bricks  laid  flat  and  dry ;  in  the 
lower,  the  bricks  are  placed  end  to  end  in  series  alternating 
with  half-brick  spaces  which  serve  as  drains  leading  to  a 
central  culvert ;  in  the  upper  course,  the  bricks  are  laid 
close  together,  forming  a  floor,  on  which  a  tbin  layer  of 
fine  gravel  supports  a  bed  of  sand. 

Filter  beds  require  to  be  cleaned,  at  intervals  varj-ing 
from  one  week  to  six  or  eight,  by  removal  of  about  half 
en  inch  of  sand.  The  clean  sand  remaining  is  loosened 
with  a  rake  and  exposed  to  the  air  some  time,  then  smoothed 
over.  The  filter  bed  may  be  made  with  several  compart- 
ments, some  of  which  may  remain  in  action  while  others  are 


being  cleansed.  There  are  various  contrivances  for  washing 
sand  previous  to  its  replacement.  Filter  beds  are  some- 
times arranged  to  be  cleansed  by  a  reverse  current  sent 
upwards  with  force,— an  operation  which  may  be  aided  by 
stirring  the  surface  sand  after  the  water  hf:s  comei  above  it. 
Such  a  systim  is  practiced,  e.g.,  in  the  Greenock,  Paisley, 
and  Dunkirk  water  works.  At  the  last-named  place, 
washed  coke  is  among  the  filtering  agents  used.  (For  an 
account  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk  see  Engineering,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  206.)  In  the  system  of  M.  Maurraz  the  water  is 
filtered  both  per  asce7isnm  et  descemum,  the  two  portions 
of  water,  which  flow  in  opposite  directions,  uniting  at  the 
middle.  The  sand  is  retained  in  closed  and  perforated 
boses.  This  filter  also  permits  of  cleansing  by  reversal  of 
the  current.  Mr  Spencer's  carbide  system  has  been  applied 
successfully  on  a  large  scale  at  Wakefield  and  other  places, 
the  carbide  layer  being  combined  with  others  of  sand  and 
gravel.  With  carbide,  the  total  thickness  of  bed  may  be 
considerably  reduced. 

Filtering  is  frequently  practised  by  the  chemist.  And 
whereas  in  the  ordinary  filtration  of  water  above  described 
the  purified  liquid  is  the  object  of  the  process,  while  the 
matter  retained  is  merely  to  Ire  ^ot  rid  of  ond  destroyed, 
the  reverse  may  be  the  case  in  the  laboratory,  the  retained 
matter  being  sought,  whde  the  'filtrate,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
disregarded.  For  most  laboratory  preparations  the  material 
used  is  unsized  paper.  Swedish  filtering  paper  (which  is 
prepared  with  very  pure  spring  water)  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  filtering  very  rapidly,  and  of  being  singularly  free 
from  inorganic  matter.  Cloth  is  employed  in  the  case  of 
viscid  liquids  such  as  syrup  or  white  of  egg  ;  while  ccrro- 
sive  liquids  may  be  filtered  through  pounded  glass. 
Asbestos  is  a  valuable  filtering  material,  since,  by  making 
it  red  hot,  all  organic  matter  may  be  destroyed,  and  acid 
and  alkalies  have  scarcely  any  action  in  it.  Being  nearly 
indestructible,  it  can  be  repeatedly  used.  Glass-wool  has 
also  of  late  years  been  recommended. 

Paper  filters,  to  be  placed  in  a  funnel,  are  sold  ready  cut 
of  circular  shape.  The  paper  is  folded  twice  to  the  form 
of  a  quadrant,  and  this,  when  half  opened,  forms  a  cone, 
whose  edges  meet  at  an  angle  of  60°.  To  facilitate  passage 
of  the  filtered  liquid,  small  folds  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
filter  all  round.  In  a  filter  devised  by  Bunsen,  the  neck 
of  the  filter  is  inserted  in  the  caoutchouc  stopper  of  a  lower 
vessel,  and  through  this  stopper  also  passes  a  tube  con- 
nected with  an  exhausting  apparatus.  The  production  of 
a  partial  vacuum  below  accelerates  the  filtering  process. 
Sometimes  substances  have  to  be  filtered  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  as  they  solidify  at  ordinary  temperature.  In  such 
cases  the  funnel  may  be  sur;ounded  by  a  sleeve  containing 
water,  which  is  heated  with  a  lamp. 

In  Robinson's  oil  filter,  oil  is  forced  up  from  a  cask  into 
and  through  the  filtering  apparatus  (containing  charcoal  or 
other  medium)  by  water  entering  below  from  an  upper 
reservoir.  Sundry  modes  of  filtration  practised  in  the  arts 
(sugar-refining,  &"c.)  will  be  referred  to  elsewhere.  In 
some  of  them  centrifugal  force  is  employed. 

Circumstances  are  not  uncommon  in  which  it  is  very 
desirable  to  remove  impurities  from  air  by  a  process  of 
filtration.  Cutlers  and  other  grinders  use  respirators  to 
arrest  the  small  particles  which  would  otherwise  find  their 
way  into  the  lungs.  For  steel  particles  magnetic  gauze  is 
an  eGBcient  protective.  Professor  Tyndall's  respirator  for 
firemen  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder,  attached  to  a  mask, 
and  containing  charcoal,  and  three  layers  of  cotton  wool,  one 
moistened  with  glycerme  ;  the  ends  of  the  case  are  of  wire 
gauze.  With  this  respirator  it  is  possible  to  enter  an 
atmosphere  of  dense  smoke  and  remain  in  it  over  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  disinfecting  properties  of  charcoal  have 
been  turned  to  good  account  by  Dr  Stenhouseforpurifyina 
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air,  the  substance  being  nsed  in  the  coBstrnction  of  respira- 
tor, or  at  the  outlet  of  sewers,  &c. .  An  iSteresting  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  was  made  in  the  justice  room  of  the 
Maasion  House,  London,  in  1854,  where  offensive  smells 
originating  just  under  one  of  the  windows  were  effectually 
removed.  There  are  various  devices  in  existence  for  purify- 
in"  the  air  admitted  to  railway  carriages  and  other  inclosed 
spaces.  Thus  the  air  may  be  passed  through  wire  screens, 
iirthrouirh  a  spray  of  water,  itc.  In  connexion  with  biolo- 
gical research  and  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  the  removal, 
by  filtration,  of  minute  foreign  particles  from  air  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  moment.  ^ 

For  further  informatiou  see,  among  other  works,  Humbers  If'aicr 
Supply  o/Citits  and  roimj,  1875;  Sixt>i  F.cpoTt  nf  iht  Ecyal  Ccnnmis- 
tioHon  Birers  PAhilion  (piiblislied  in  1875);  Lanect Sanitary  Com- 
missimcri  Ktw-i  on  Filters,  1867  ;  Wankl)-n  aiid  Chapman's 
IVaUr  Analysis ;  Phitnsnphicil  Magazine,  4th  series,  vol.  xiL 
p.  30  OVitt) ;   Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 


May  1S67  (Byrne);  raper  by  llr  Pcat^  on  Water  Purifioanon, 
Sanitary  and  Industrial,  to  Society  of  Eneineers,  Mardi  4,  1878  ■ 
Paper  by  M.  Bischof,  on  The  Purification  of  Water,  to  Society  of  Art.^ 
April  25, 1878  ;  Registrar-General's  Returns  for  1876, 4c ;  'Chemieal 
Kews,  voTs.  xxxiii.  and  Jtxxiv.  (Wanklyn,  Hildebrand) ;  Dictionaiies 
of  Ure.  Knight,  TomliBson,  'Watts,  ic  (A.  B.  M.) 

FINALE  DELL'  EMILIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  circle  of 
Mirandola,  province  of  ilodena,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pauaro,  10  miles  from  ita  junction  with  the  Po.  It 
receives  its  name  from  ita  situation  on  the  border  Una 
between  the  duchy  of  Modena  and  the  States  of  the  Church. 
It  has  manufactures  cf  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  aud  some 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  hemp,  and  fruits.  Finale  .owes  ita 
origin  to  a  castle  connected  with  the  monastery  of 
Nonantola.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  imperial  troopa 
in  1703  on  its  being  abandoned  by  the  French.  It  was 
again  taken  by  the  French  in  1704,  and  by  Prince  Eagecc 
ia.l706.     The  popnttion  in  1871  was  4456. 


FINANCE 


IN  the  13th  and  Hth  centuries,  the  words  finare,  finacio, 
and  financia  were  employed,  principally  by  writers 
in  France,  to  denote  those  bargains  by  which  the  inde- 
finite liabilities  of  ancient  tenures  were  commuted  for  fixed 
sums  payable  to  the  immediate  lord  of  the  tenant.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  commutation  became  general, 
except  when  the  service  of  the  tenant  w^is  of  a  military  or 
dignified  character.  Even  here,  however,  a  remarkable 
innovation  was  made  at  an  early  period  in  English  social 
history,  on  which  we  shall  comment  presently.  In  course 
of  time  the  word  finance  became  nearly  synenymous  with  the 
product  of  taxation,  and  the  finances  of  a  country  (though 
the  phrase  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  aggregate 
revenues  of  those  who  are  liable  to  taxation)  are  understood 
to  be  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  expenditure  of 
government,  imperial  and  local,  are  met.  In  the  present 
article  we  shall  deal  with  the  history  of  finance  only.  Under 
the  head  of  T.a.xatiok,  the  reader  will  find  an  analysis 
of  the  economical  theory,  in  accordance  with  which  taxation 
js  shown  to  be'innocuous  and  equitable,  or  the  reverse. 

The  most  ancient  forms  of  finance  have  always  been  taxes 
on  produce.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  taxes  of  ancient 
Egypt ;  such  were  and  still  are  the  principal  taxes  of  Turkey 
and  Hindustan.  'Whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of 
the  first  agricultural  settlement,  the  development  of  a  central 
government  has  always  been  assisted  by  a  theory  that  the 
true  lordship  of  the  soil  is  the  property  of  the  state  or  the 
ruler,  on  which  the  immediate  occupant  of  the  soil  is 
dependent,  and  to  which  a  portion  of  the  produce  is  due. 
The  conquests  of  Rome  always  involved  a  confiscation  of 
the  vanquished  nation's  land,  and  the  re-grant  of  a  portion 
■51  the  confiscated  estate  on  what  we  might  call  by  analogy 
a  base  tenure.  In  the  same  way,  when  in  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries  the  Christianized  Teutonic  tribes  of  north- 
eastern Europe  pressed  on  the  heathen  Slavs,  the_  victory 
of  the  former  was  always  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
a  military  and  well-endowed  church,  on  which  a  third  of 
the  conquered  territo-^"  was  generally  settled,  the  vanquished 
race  being  permitted,  though  in  a  state  of  dependence,  to 
occupy  the  residue.  The  settlement  of  ./Egina  and  Euboea 
by  the  Athenian  lot-ho'ders,  to  say  nothing  of  more  ancient 
occupancies,  was  of  the  same  character.  Here  indeed  the 
state  distributed  the  ownership  which  it  had  acquired  by 
its  arms  among  its  citizens,  though  doubtless  it  claimed 
military  service  from  them  as  a  garrison,  and  probably 
exacted  a  revenue  which  was  similar  in  its  nature  to  a  rent. 

The  financial  system  of  ancient  states  was,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  charges  of  government  were  lew, 
exce£t  in^  the  vast  despotisms  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  later 


on  in  the  great  military  republics  of  Carthage  and  Rome, 
where  the  revenues  of  the  king  and  state  were  derived  from 
tribute  in  money  Or  kind  from  inferior  or  dependent 
di5tri:ts  and  races".  The  district  of  the  Aristotelian  ideal 
city  {Politics,  vu.  10,  11)  is  to  be  divided  into  twc 
portions,  one  the  property  of  the  state,  out  of  the  prodnee 
of  which  the  charges  of  the  national  religion  and  the  costs 
of  the  common,  tables  are  to  be  supplied,  the  other  to  be 
held  in  private  ownership.  The  philosopher  does  not  con- 
template the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  ordinafy 
charges  of  government.  The  magistrates  were  unpaid ;  the 
army  was  a  militia,  serving  at  its  own  charges.  'When  the 
Lacedsemoniaus  undertook  the  command  of  the  aUies  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  they  had  no  public  revenue.  Later  on 
in  their  history,  we  aie  told  by  Aristotle  that  the  pnbUc 
exchequer  of  the  Lacedsemnuians  was  ill  managed,  for  most 
of  the  land  of  Laconia  belonged  to  the  Spartiats,  and  they 
assessed  themselves. 

The  beginning  of  Athenian  finance  was  a  revenue  derived 
from  the  silver  mines  in  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  the 
ownership  of  which  was,  it  seems,  vested  in  '  he  state.  It 
was  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  Government  to  grant  a 
perpetual  lease  of  allotments  in  these  mines,  and  to  exact, 
moreover,  a  small  percentage  on  the  produce,  reserving  to 
itself  a  right  of  forfeiture  and  re-entry  if  the  terms  of  the 
lease  were  infringed,  or  the  produce  rents  were  unpaid. 
With  the  proceeds  of  these  mines  the  Athenians  built  their 
first  navy,  and  with  this  navy  they  won  the  victory  of 
Salamis,  thus  paving  the  way  to  their  naval  supremacy. 

The  next  great  source  of  Athenian  revenue  was  the  con- 
tribution from  those  protected  states  which  failed  to  .supply 
a  proper  naval  contingent  for  the  defence  of  the  JEgean. 
Most  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands 
owed  their  security  from  the  attacks  of  the  Phoenician 
navy,  then  dependent  on  Persia,  to  the  vigorous  and  effective 
sea  forces  of  the  Athenian  republic.  It  was  cheaper  for 
them  to  commute  their  contingent  for  a  money  p»yment, 
and  the  police  of  the  sea  became  far  more  efficient  wheo 
wielded  by  a  single  power,  which  had  every  interest  in 
bringing  its  navy  to  the  highest  pitch  of i  serviceableness. 
The  Athenians  contrived  to  economize,  and,  later  on,  to 
increase  the  contributions  of  those  states  whom  they  pro- 
tected. Considering  that  they  had  fully  satisfied  the  t«nG9 
of  their  own  bargain  if  they  thrust  back  the  Persian  despot, 
they  concluded  that  they  might  fairly  accumulate  a  surplus 
in  the  public  treasury,  and  even  expend  a  portion  of  their 
revenues  in  embellishing  their  city.  We  may  be  certain 
that  the  power  which  thit.  -svenue  gave  the  Atheaiao 
republir  was  the  chief  cause  of  that  iealons  fear  which 
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precipitated  the  thirty  years'  war  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  ] 
aod  which  produced  results  a.«  disastrous  to  the  progress  of 
mankind  as  a  war  of  the  same  duration  twenty  centuries  later 
did  on  the  rapidly  growing  civilization  of  central  Europe. 
So  desperate  and  so  penniless  were  the  military  rivals  of 
Athens,  overwhelming  as  their  land  forces  were,  that  they 
even  thought  of  appropriating  the  sacred  treasures  of 
Delphi,  a  proposal,  in  the  .5th  century  befort  Chnst,  whi-'h 
was  as  shocking  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  ■12th  century 
after  Chnst  to  have  suggested  that  the  sacred  vessels  and 
shrines  of  the  great  churches  and  monasteries  should  be 
coined  in  order  to  pay  the  soldiers  of  the  crusade. 

The  finance  of  antiquity  derived  a  revenue  from  customs. 
These  customs  were,  at  least  in  Athens,  an  ad  valorem 
"duty  of  two  per  cent,  as  a  war  measure.  Twelve  years  before 
the'  conclusion  of  the  great  thirty  years'  struggle,  the 
Atheniaus  levied  a  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  their 
subject  cities,  though  this  was  in  substitution  for  the  old 
contribution  on  oecount  of  the  police  of  the  seas.  A  poll 
tax  was  levied  on  foreign  residents,  perhaps  on  slaves;  aud 
it  appears  that,  possibly  as  a  measure  of  police,  another  poll 
tax  was  imposed  on  the  inmates  of  disreputable  houses. 

The  revenue,  therefore,  of  that  Greek  state  whose  his- 
tory is  best  known  to  us  was  derived  from  the  rent  of  pub- 
lic lands,  especially  the  mines,  from  a  composition  paid  by 
the  allies  in  lieu  of  naval  service,  from  very  moderate 
customs  duties,  and  from  a  few  personal  taxes.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imp.gined  that  the  finance  of  antiquity 
was  successful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw  how  inelastic 
it  was.  There  is  still  extant  a  treatise  by  a  very  practical 
man.  Xenophon,  in  the  oldest  work  on  finance,  discusses 
the  means  by  which  the  Athenian  home  revenue  might  be 
conveniently  increased,  and,  like  many  other  speculative 
thinkers,  suggests  projects  which  would  have  created  far 
more  mischief  than  they  would  have  remedied.  It  will  be 
obvious  also  that  by  far  the  most  important  item  in 
Athenian  finance,  the  contributions  from  the  allies  in  lieu 
of  personal  service,  was  necessarily  precarious,  and  that 
when  the  Athenian  empire  was  finally  broken  up,  the 
revenue  of  the  state  was  gone,  while  the  necessity  of  find-' 
ing  ways  and  means  for  the  public  defence  was  as  urgent 
as  ever. 

This  brings  us  to  another  aspect  of  Athenian  finance,  viz. , 
tiie  extraordinary  taxes  on  property  which  the  Government 
levied,  aud  which  the  contributors  paid  apparently  with 
the  greatest  readiness.  Thc^^e  v.ere  the  AdTovpyiai, 
exceptional  imposts  with  a  view  to  defraying  certain  kinds 
of  public  expenditure  ;  and  properly  taxes  assessed  on  a 
valuation,  and  graduated  according  to  the  means  of  the 
contributor. 

The  principal  liturgies,  as  they  8:e  called  from  the  Greek 
word  quoted  above  (the  word  is  suggestive  of  the  process 
by  which  it  was  finally  appropriated  in  the  ecclesiastical 
vocabul.iry),  were  three  in  number,  two  religious  and  one 
secular.  The  tendency  of  a  religion,  like  that  of  Greece, 
in  which  so  much  nature  worship  was  contained,  was  to 
associate  many  of  the  aots^f  life  with  religious  ceremonies, 
and,  as  culture  progressed,  with  art.  Thus  the  drama  of 
antiquity  arose  from  the  worship  of  the  wine  god  and  the 
vintage,  and  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  had 
originally  a  similar  religious  origin.  The  dramatist  who 
succeeded  in  securing  a  representation  of  his  composition 
had  assigned  to  him  a  citizen  whose  w-ealth  was  suflScient 
to  defray  some  of  the  charges  of  representation,  as  the 
instruction,  maintenance,  and  dresses  of  the  actors.  A 
second  and  similarly  religious  service  was  tha  public  games. 
Here  again  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expen.ses  incurred 
in  the  performance  were  imjxised  on  wealthy  persons. 
The  tliird  was  the  tricrarchy,  the  equipment  and  command 
of  a  ship  of  war.     The  state  supplied  the  ship,  thetrierarch 


its  stores  and  tackling,  and  in  some  eases  provisions  an 
pay.      In   return   the  trierarch   was   captain  of  the    sbu 
This  arrangement  is    closely  analogous  to    that    financi; 
arrangement  in  England  by  which,  after  the  Revolutioi 
local    regiments    were   raised,    clothed,    and  officered    b) 
wealthy  men,  who  had  in    return    the '  colonelcy    of    the 
regiment,    and    the   right   of   appointing    its   subordinate 
ofiiceri 

The  liability  to  these  charges,  distributed,  as  it  seems,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Government,  was  a  serious  charge  or 
the  wealthy.  Hence,  when  the  state  fell  on  evil  days,  sue 
reverses  had  impoveKshed  the  Athenian  people,  person 
were  allowed  to  club  together  in  order  to  supply  theei 
public  functions.  To  abandon  them  would  have  been  tc 
incur  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  imperil  the  safety  of  the 
state.  The  modern  critics  of  Greek  sentiment  are  amazed 
at  the  fact  that  only  on  the  very  eve  of  the  great  crisis  in 
which  the  fate  of  Greece  was  finally  determined,  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea,  Athens  reluctantly  devoted  the  taxes  which 
had  hitherto  been  employed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  to 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  public  defence.  The  theoric 
fund  was  that  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  which 
was  assigned  to  those  sacred  purposes.  It  was  distributed 
nominally  among  the  spectators  as  the  price  of  tickets  for 
admission.  It  actually  was  paid  over  to  the  managers  of 
those  public  buildings  in  which  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

If  the  person  on  whom  the  duty  of  supplementing  the 
charges  of  the  state  was  imposed  conceived  that  he  was 
unfairly  .^elected,  or  asserted  that  his  means  were  inade- 
quate iur  the  ptirposejhe  was  allowed  to  nameanother  citizen 
to  whom  he  could  proffer  an  exchange  of  property.  In 
tlusofier  the  other  was  bound  to  acquiesce,  unless  he  con- 
sented to  allow  himself  to  be  substituted  for  the  individual 
on  whom  the  duty  was  originally  set.  In  short,  the  pos- 
session of  property  involved  serious  liabilities  in  Athens, 
though  it  seems  that  men, of  substance  gloried  in  the  satis- 
faction of  these  public  charges,  and  completely  conformed 
themselves  to  public  opinion.  For  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  fundamental  law  in  successful  finance  that  those  imposts 
are  always  found  to  be  most  productive  which  are  most  in 
accord  with  public  opinion,  and  that  in  the  selection  of  a 
system  of  taxation  it  is  not  always  possible  to  adopt  that 
which  is  most  expedient  or  even  most  just,  but  that  which 
can  be  most  readily  enforced  and  is  most  willingly  accorded. 

But  the  most  romarkai.ile  illustration  of  .Athenian  opinion 
in  matters  of  fiuance  is  the  regular  projierty  tax.  In  tin 
costly  services  which  h;ive  been  sketched  above,  sonnr 
compensation  was  afforded  to  the  contributor  by  tht- 
position  he  occupied.  The  choragus  was  the  chief  official 
In  rank  at  those  religious  ceremonies  in  which  the  drama 
was  the  highest  act  of  worship  ;  the  chief  of  the  gymnasts 
exercised  authority  over  his  staff  of  competitors  in  the 
public  games,  and  was  even  empowered  to  compel  parents 
to  allow  their  children  to  lake  part  in  the  contest.  The 
man  of  substance  on  whom  the  state  imposed  the  duty  of 
equipping,  manning,  and  piovi.^ioning  a  hull  was  captain 
of  the  vessel,  and  though  he  was  liable  to  a  due  perform- 
ance of  his  service,  and  subject  to  an  audit  on  the  ter- 
mination of  his  year  of  office,  be  exercLsed  full  authority 
during  his  command,  and  might  be,  indeed  was,  rewarded 
for  exceptional  diligence  and  smartness  during  the  period 
of  his  office. 

The  property  tax  was  a  cctribution  which  did  not  make 
the  tax  payer  conspicuous,  and  did  not  confer  on  him  any 
distinction.  The  impost  dates  from  the  earliest  records 
of  the  Athenian  constitution.  It  was  graduated,  being  a 
heavier  percentage  in  the  case  of  the  richer  citizfiis  than 
in  that  of  the  middle  classes.  It  passed  through  several 
notable  changes,  always,  however,  in  the  s.ame  directicn, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  well  given  in  Boeckh's  Puhlic 
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Hi-onomy  oj  Athens.  But  the  principles  of  the  assessment 
are  very  simple,  though  the  process  by  which  the  result 
was  finally  arr'ved  at  is  somewhat  artificial. 

The  property  of  every  Athenian  citizen  was  assessed, 
whether  it  were  movable  or  immovable,  and  the  amount 
was  entered  in  a  public  register.  The  assessment  included 
ths  value  of  slaves,  manufactured  goods,  and  raw  materials. 
A  register  of  the  assessiuent  was  open  for  examination, 
and  undoubtedly  revaluations  were  frequent.  The  stale 
was  informed  as  to  the  property  which  each  citizen — 
and  indeed  every  resident  alien — possessed,  and  made 
this  property  the  basis  of  direct  taxation.  It  then  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  all  assessments  into  several  schedules, 
assuming  in  each  schedule  a  variable  quantity,  varying  from 
a  fifth  to  a  tenth,  as  the  taxable  property  of  the  individual. 
On  this  sum  U  levied  a  fixed  rate.  Thus,  if  a  very  wealthy 
man  possessed  an  estate  valued  at  500  talents,  i.e.,  ni-arly 
£122,000,  his  taxable  wealth  was  treated  as  ^24,400,  and 
c  five  per  cent,  tax,  £1200,  exacted  from  him  ,  while  the 
owner  of  property  valued  at  25  miu;e,  i.e.,  about  £101, 
lOs.,  the  lowest  sum  apparently  which  was  liable  to 
property  tax,  found  his  property  assessed  for  purposes  of 
taxation  at  £10,  3s.,  and  his  property  tax  of  five  per  cent, 
at  a  little  over  10s. 

In  the  budget  speech  which  the  great  statesman  of  tha 
Athenian  empire  delivered  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  of  which  Thucydides  gives'  us 
the  heads,  we  learn  that  the  revenue  of  Athens  from  the 
contributions  cf  her  allies  amounted  on  an  average  to  GOO 
talents  (£147,250)  a  year,  and  that  there  was  an  existing 
accumulation  of  treasure  in  coined  silver  amounting  to  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling,  besides  other  immediate 
resources.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  historian  did  not 
supply  us  with  further  particulars  as  to  the  .finauce  of  his 
country  during  the  period  of  her  greatest  wealth  i,«id  power. 
These  resources,  had  Athens  merely  carried  on  a  defensive 
warfare,  would,  as  the  statesman  justly  argued,  have 
rendered  the  country  not  only  unconquerable,  but  practi- 
cally invulnerable. 

The  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  general  insecurity  of 
society,  excluded  the  states  of  ancient  Greece  from  having 
recourse  to  regular  loans,  though  not  from  attempting  to 
meet  current  exigencies  by  anticipations  of  revenue. 
Occasionally  portions  of  the  revenue  were  assigned  to 
creditors;  sometimes  the  public  lands  were  granted  for  a 
term,  during  which  the  principal  and  interest  might  be 
repaid.  Instances  may  even  be  found  in  which  the  itate 
issued  a  currency  of  tokens,  which  fulfilled  some  of  the 
functions  of  state  paper  in  modern  times.  Another 
financial  expedient,  alway.s  followed  oy  the  most  mischievous 
consequences,  was  occasionally  adopted,  the  issue,  namely, 
of  a  debased  currency.  But  from  this  fraud  Athens  always 
kept  hersslf  free,  not  only  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death  on  those  who  put  base  money  into  circulation  (the 
criminal  code  of  Athens  having  been  generally  very  lenien*), 
but  abstaining  in  her  deepest  djstress  from  the  temptation 
of  supplementing  her  revenues  by  the  temporary  issue  of 
base  money.  So  studious  was  Athens  of  her  reputation 
in  this  rsspect  that,  when  she  was  the  home  of  the  fine 
arts,  she  continued  to  maintain  the  clumsy  archaic  type  of 
her  coinage,  although  the  arts  of  die-sinking  and  coining 
were  carried  to  perfection  in  states  which  were  far  less 
scrupulous. 

The  revenue  of  Rome  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic 
wxs  derived  from  the  lands  of  the  state,  payments  in  kind 
or  money  from  subjects,  from  import  and  export  duties,  and 
a  few  taices  on  products  and  articles  of  luxury.  Partly  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  national  domain,  partly  as 
a  means  of  checking  discontent,  the  state,  in  the  later  ^ges 
of  the  republic  and  the  bejinning  of  the  empire,  undcrtoi)!c 


the  maintenance  of  its  poorer  citizens,  either  by  gratnitoua 
distributions  of  corn,  or  by  the  sale  of  food  at  low  fixed 
prices.  Cicero  calculates  the  charge  incurred  by  the 
.cvenue  in  consequence  of  this  expedient  ot  one-fifth  of  the 
public  expenditure.  Augustus  increased  the  charges  of 
maintaining  these  state  paupers  till  the  cost  amounted  to 
more  than  half  of  what  had  been  the  revenue  of  republican 
Rome.  The  emperor  Vespasian  declared  (Suet.,  Vesp.  16) 
that  the  necessities  of  government  in  Rome  required  a  sum 
of  £400,000,000  sterling,  apparently  after  the  destructive 
civil  wa.-  which  preceded  the  elevation  of  the  Flavian  family 
to  the  throne.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  collected  was  even  more  destructive 
than  the  crushing  weight  of  the  charge  itself.   " 

The  collection  of  taxes  in  Rome,  both  under  the  republic 
and  the  early  empire,  was  entrusted  to  contractors,  who 
purchased  by  auction  the  right  of  levying  the  tax.  The 
character  of  the  Roman  contractor  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
Livy,  who  narrates  the  frauds  practised  by  those  persons  on 
the  Roman  treasury  during  the  deepest  distresses  of  the 
.second  Tunic  war,  and  the  violence  with  which  other 
coutractors  defended  the  interests  of  the  order  in  general, 
and  the  convicts  in  particular.  But  after  the  Macedonian 
war,  the  Roman  citizen  was  relieved  from  direct  taxes,  the 
weight  of  which  fell  on  the  provincials.  Associations  of 
wealthy  men  were  formed,  who  could  give  security  to  the 
Government,  and  who,  being  protected  by  the  Government, 
could  practice  what  extortion  they  pleased  on  the  provin- 
cial;. The  law,  indeed,  provided  that  such  persons  should 
be  liable  to  prosecution  for  corrupt  and  illegal  practices, 
but  the  law  was  far  too  weak  to  check  the  malpractices  of 
the  oflficiah.  It  appears  that  the  province  was  divided  into 
districts,  or  dioceses,  as  they  are  called,  a  manager  being 
appointed  for  each  district,  who  was  in  ■•eguiar  correspond- 
ence with  the  chief  of  the  office  at  Rome.  The  law 
recognized  the  guild  of  the  publicans,  who  were  indeed,  by 
their  agency,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  system  of  finance, 
and  in  many  emergencies  the  parties  with  whom  the  state 
negotiated  for  an  advance  on  the  security  of  its  revenues. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  with  too  much  truth 
Idat  where  the  tax-gatherer  appeared  public  law  and 
private  liberty  vanished. 

Taxes  paid  in  kind  were  the  tenth  of  corn  and  the  fifth 
of  fruit.  Such  taxes  were  imposed  in  Sicily,  in  Africa,  in 
Sardinia,  and  in  Egypt.  Spain  was  treated  more  generously, 
partly  to  compensate  for  the  reputed  unproductiveness  of 
its  soil,  partly  in  all  likelihood  from  I'ear  of  the  high- 
spirited  character  of  its  inhabitants.  In  some  cases,  the 
contributor  of  the  tithe  had  to  carry  his  quota  to  the  nearest 
port  for  shipment  to  Rome.  The  rest  of  the  empire  paid 
money  taxes,  partly  from  an  assessment  on  tiie  value  of 
property,  partly  by  what  appears  to  be  a  poll  tax,  but 
was  really  an  artificial  estimate,  under  which  several 
needy  persons  might  be  made  to  represent  a  unit,  and  on 
the  other  hand  one  wealthy  person  might  be  treated  as 
many  units.  The  assessment  lasted  for  a  definite  period, 
which,  in  the  age  of  Constantine  at  least,  got  the  name  of 
the  Iiidiction.  Id  the  sense  of  a  tax,  this  term  is  as  old  as 
Pliny,  if  indeed  it  cannot  be  carried  baek  to  the  early 
empire. 

The  finance  of  the  Roman  empire  imposed  a  tax  on  the 
profits  of  trade,  which  seems  to  have  been  collected  with 
great  severity,  and  to  have  exposed  those  who  were  liable 
to  it  to  .strict  scrutiny,  and  to  di'iiriulinir  punislniients  in 
oaso  of  default.  Capitation  taxes  won'  Ifvieii  on  cattle,  on 
imports  and  px])orts,  on  slaves  kept  for  the  purposi' of 
luxury,  on  auctions  (1  \\vv  cent.),  on  .sales  in  the  jiublic 
markets,  analog-ous  to  the  tax  in  tlu>  French  towns,  on 
salt  works,  on  emancipati'd  .slaves,  and  on  sucressiousin 
case,s  where  the  inheritance  went  by  devise  to  strangers. 
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The  Roman  fempire  even  anticipsled  the  benevolences  of  the  \ 
Plantagenet  and  Stuart  kings  of  England  in  the  coronary 
gold,  which  was  first  received  as  a  present  on  the  occasion 
of  a  triumph,  but  afterwards  exacted  as  a  right  on  such 
occurrences  as  the  emperor  might  choose  to  proclaim. 

The  distinction  of  Roman  and  provincial  was  merged  in 
a  common  servitude  unde^  ±he  edict  of  Cai^icalla,  which 
conferred  the  Roman  franchise  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire.  The  task  of  collecting  and  transmitting  the  taxes 
from  the  provinces  to  Rome,  and  subsequently  to  Con- 
stantinople, was  imposed  on  the  decurions,  the  senate  of 
the  culo)iie3.  These  persons  exercised  what  little  authority 
was  left  to  the  local  magistracy  by  the  centralization  and 
despotism  of  the  empire,  and  were  exempted  from  some  of 
the  more  degrading  punishments  which  were  imposed  on 
the  mass  of  the  people.  But  they  bought  their  rank  and 
privileges  at  a  dear  rate.  They  were  liable,  in  case  they 
failed  to  collect  it,  to  the  whole  impost  which  wa.s  assessed 
on  'the  locality  whose  affairs  they  administered.  To 
escape  frcm  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  decurion's 
office,  withoTir sinking  into  the  condition  of  an  unprotected 
citizen,  was  the  object  of  numerous  petitions  to  the  emperor. 
The  privilege  was  occasionally,  sometimes  lavishly,  awarded 
as  a  matter  of  special  favour.  But  the  necessities  of  the 
public  revenue  demanded  that  enough  decurions  should  be 
left  for  the  purpose  of  meetiug  the  burden  of  taxation. 
Hence,  under  the  financial  system  of  the  later  empire,  the 
weight  of  fiscal  charges  fell  with  increasing  severity  on  the 
middle  classes,  so  that  at  last,  when  the  military  system  of 
Rome  collapsed,  nothing  remained  to  withstand  the  assaults 
of  the  barbarian  invaders.  One  is  struck  at  finding  how 
small  are  the  armies  .which  subverted  the  Roman  empire, 
and  how  easily  they  occupied  Gaul,  Spain,  and  northern 
Italy; 

The  fiscal  and  military  system  of  the  Roman  empire 
caused  the  downfall  of  ancient  civilization.  The  Roman 
army  and  the  Roman  exchequer  were  developments  from  a 
centralized  despotism.  The  army  exhausted  the  free  growth 
of  Italy,  devoured  the  population  of  those  most  warlike 
races  who  were  successively  allowed  to  recruit  the  Roman 
legions;  and  wlien  the  subject  races,  from  which  new  blood 
could  be  introduced  into  the  forces,  were  thoroughly  drained, 
the  Government  was  forced  to  enlist  soldiers  from  those 
foreign  hordes  who  were  already  threatening,  and  were 
soon  about  to  overthrow  the  empire.  Civil  society  was 
simultaneously  crushed  by  a  prodigious  weight  of  taxation, 
arbitrarily  imposed,  and  rigorously  exacted.  Before  the 
final  collapse  occurred,  wide,  regions,  once  occupied  by 
opulent  and  populous  cities,  were  found  to  be  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  and  released  from  taxation  on  the  plea  that 
there  was  no  population  left  fr6m  which  to  collect  a  revenue. 
Large  tracts  of  Asia,  southern  Europe,  and  northern  Africa 
have  never  recovered  from  the  desolating  effects  which  were 
induced  on  them  by  the  fiscal  and  military  policy  of  im- 
perial Rome  A  great  break  occurred  in  the  history  of 
liuman  progress.  Social  development  was  thrown  back  for 
centuries,  and  in  some  particulars  has  not  even  yet 
recovered  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  in  the  first  century 
before  our  present  era.  Not  a  few  fragments,  too,  survive 
from  that  imperial  system  which  was  the  downfall  of 
ancient  civilization,  and  which  will  remain  an  impediment 
to  modern  civilization  until  they  are  completely  taken  out 
of  the  societies  in  which  they  have  been  embedded. 

The  history  and  progress  of  modern  finance  may  be  best 
studied  in  English  fiscal  history.  Some  countries,  as 
Holland,  adopted  expedients  in  finance  long  before  other 
states  understood  or  accepted  them ;  others,  as  France, 
have  bpen  informed  by  many  acute  authors  of  the  moans 
by  which  a  sounder,  fairer,  and  more  productive  fiscal 
sjstem  might  be  adopted  in  place  of  one  which  was  ruinmis, 


oppre-ssivB,  and  unproductive.  But  in  England  only 
theory  and  practice  have  gone  on  together, — not  indeed 
simultaneously,  for  the  English  legislature  has  accepted 
scientific  principles  with  hesitation  and  slowness,  but  pro- 
gressively, the  result  being  a  compromise,  which  is  open 
indeed  to  serious  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
economist,  but  is,  under  existing  circumstauces,  of  easy 
manipulation  to  the  financier,  Into  the  former  of  these 
we  do  not  propose  to  enter;  it  will  be  treated  under  Taxa- 
tion ;  but  the  latter  can  be  presented  from  au  historical 
point  of  view.  ^_ 

English  finance  is  historically  connected  with  the  founda- 
tion and  growth  of  the  English  exchequer.  It  is  further 
divisible  into  two  periods, — one  in  which  almost  the  wbole 
income  of  the  sovereign,  acting  for  the  state,  was  derived 
from  direct  taxation ;  another  in  which  a  continually 
increasing  revenue  has  been  obtained  from  the  indirect 
ta.tation  of  consumable  articles.  The  dividing  line  in  these 
two  systems  is  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century;  and  it 
may  be  affirmed  confidently  that  nothing  but  the  emer- 
gencies of  a  great  convulsion  like  that  of  the  parliamentary 
war  could  have  reconciled  the  English  people  to  so  total  a 
change  in  the  system  of  taxation  as  the  adoption  of  th& 
excise  was.  For  more  than  a  century  after  the  compromise 
was  effected,  of  which  the  perpetual  or,  as  it  was  called 
at  first,  the  hereditary  excise  was  the  outcome,  the  impost 
was  detested.  A  generation  has  hardly  passed  away  since 
offences  against  the  excise  have  ceased  to  command  public 
sympathy,  and,  despite  the  severity  with  which  the  law 
treated  frauds  on  the  revenue,  have  been  looked  on  as  venial 
acts,  detection  in  which  was  rather  thought  unlucky  than 
scandalous.  We  no  doubt  owe  the  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, in  accordance  with  which  frauds  on  the  excise  are 
considered  criminal,  to  the  happy  change  in  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  country,  under  which  taxes  are  imposed  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue  only,  and  are  no  longer  seen  to  be 
protective  or  partial. 

The  origin  of  the  English  exchequer  is  variously  ascribed 
to  William  the  Norman  and  his  youngest  son  Henry  I.  Ii 
is  certain  that  the  great  cadastre  of  Domesday  Book,  the 
terrier  of  inhabited  England,  was  treated  as  the  register  of 
the  exchequer,  the  authority  of  which,  as  a  record  of  the 
crown's  title  to  lands  and  services,  and  of  the  subjects' 
tenure,  was  held  in  the  exchequer  court  to  be  conclusive. 
It  is  also  certain  that  whatever  arrangement  may  have  been 
made  by  the  first  and  third  Norman  kings,  the  system  waa 
suspended  during  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign,  and  that 
the  exchequer  was  reconstructed  by  Henry  II.  It  appears, 
too,  that  the  machinery  of  the  exchequer  was  perfected  by 
a  family  of  clerical  financiers,  who  held  at  once  high 
dignities  in  the  church  and  confidential  offices  in  the  state  ; 
that  they  were,  and  avowed  themselves  to  be,  eager  advo- 
cates of  regal  rights  ;  and  that  they  strove  to  extend,  as  far 
OS  possible,  the  liabilities  and  responsibilities  of  the  subject 
towards  the  crown.  They  also  found  means  by  which  the 
judiciaP  powers  of  the  cr»wn,  the  protection  which  the 
powers  of  police  wielded  by  the  crown  could  afford  to  tho 
subject,  and  e.en  the  validity  of  contracts  were  made  the 
machinery  for  securing  a  revenue. 

The  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  were  not  only  the 
overlords  of  aU  their  subjects,  and  therefore  interested  in 
the  escheat  of  their  estates  by  failure  of  heirs,  but  by  far 
the  laigest  landholders  in  the  country.  The  royal  estates 
were  managed,  at  least  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  just 
as  the  estates  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  were.  They  were 
.■juperintended  by  bailiffs,  generally  of  very  low  social 
rank,  and  cultivated  by  customary  and  hired  labour.  The 
profits  of  the  estate,  as  long  as  this  system  was  continued, 
were  paid  into  the  exchequer  by  the  bailiffs,  and  after  the 
kins?  ceased  to  cultivate   land  with  his  own  stock  and 
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•apital,  the  collectors  of  rents  succeeded  to  similar  duties 
>vith  tliose  of  the  more  ancient  bailiffs.  The  sheriffs 
collected  the  customarj'  charges  which  were  imposed  on  the 
counties,  and  the  extraordinary  receipts  of  the  crowr, 
making  audit  of  their  liabilities  twice  a  year,  and  receiving 
a  quittance  when  those  liabilities  were  discharged.  Care- 
ful search  was  made  into  the  estates  of  deceased  tenants  of 
the  crown,  and  the  antiquary  or  genealogist  has  derived 
the  largest  amount  of  his  information  as  to  family  ard 
local  history  from  the  numerous  and  exact  %nquisiiiones  post 
mortem  which  were  taken  by  the  proper  authorities.  As 
certain  offences  involved  a  forfeiture,  and  as  all  offences 
might  be  condoned  by  the  payment  of  mulcts,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  royal  officials  was  stimulated  to  all  such  cases 
of  misconduct,  and  except  in  matters  of  petty  police, 
adjudicated  m  the  manorial  courts,  the  royal  tribunals 
rapidly  superseded  private  jurisdictions.  In  England  these 
private  jurisdictions  disappear  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  ;  in  Scotland  they  survived  till  they  were  abolished 
after  the  insurrection  in  1745  ;  in  France  they  existed  till 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Nothing  has  tended  so  much 
to  develop  English  nationality,  and  to  consolidate  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  as  the  royal  tribunals,  working 
through  and  for  the  machinery  of  the  exchequer. 

As  the  King's  Bench  dealt  with  pleas  of  the  crown,  when 
the  king's  peace  was  broken,  and  the  exchequer  hunted  up 
and  punished  offences  against  the  revenue,  and  through  both 
agencies  assisted  the  revenue,  so  a  further  source  of  royal 
income  was  derived  from  the  fees  levied  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  between  subject  and  subject.  There  are 
many  forms  of  conveyance  known  to  those  who  are 
curious  in  legal  antiquities.  But  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  competed  against  them,  by  recognizing  a  form  of 
conveyance  transacted  in  court,  recorded,  and  thereupon 
protected  by  valid  evidence  of  title.  "No  assurances," 
said  Clarendon,  when,  in  the  full  tide  of  revived  loyalty, 
the  cavaliers  of  the  Restoration  strove  to  reverse  or  make 
void  disadvantageous  or  forced  sales  mads  by  themselves 
during  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  "  are  equal  in  validity 
to  titles  created  by  fines,"  as  these  kind.^  of  conveyances 
were  called.  "  There  is  no  precedent  of  their  being  vacated 
by  judgment  or  Act  of  Parliament,  or  otherwise,  without 
the  consent  of  the  parties,"  So  conclusive  was  this  form 
of  conveyance,  that  when  Viscount  Purbeck  surrendered 
his  title  to  the  king  by  the  process  of  a  fine,  the  Lords, 
though  they  protested  against  the  act,  did  not  venture  on 
demanding  that  it  should  be  void.  This  form  of  con- 
veyance also  supplied  a  revenue  to  the  crown.  The 
exchequer,  in  short,  was  ubiquitous,  constantly  searching 
aft«r  means  by  which  the  finances  of  the  crown  could  be 
recruited  or  enlarged,  and  sometimes  offering  very  solid 
advantages  to  the  subject  in  return  for  business  of  which 
the  law  courts,  centred  in  the  exchequer,  took  cognizance. 

Besides  these  revenues,  the  crown  derived  an  income 
from  the  corporations  whose  charters  were  granted  in  lieu 
of  annual  payments,  and  were  renewed  en  further  payments. 
Sometimes  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  was  made  the 
ground  for  fresh  demands  on  the  re-grant  of  charters,  and 
payment  was  always  expected  for  the  concession  of  new 
rights.  All  these  receipts,  from  whatever  sources  derived, 
were  entered  in  the  annual  registers,  the  great  rolls  of  the 
Pipe,  a  series  of  documents  still  preserved,  and  extending 
without  break  from  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  down 
to  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  when  offices,  long  obsolete,  and 
already  mere  sinecures,  were  abolished.  But  for  nearly 
seven  centuries  the  financial  history  of  England  is  con- 
tained in  an  unbroken  series  of  public  records,  carefully 
made  up  from  year  to  year,  and  as  carefully  audited.  And 
as  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer  were  exactly  scheduled,  so 
the  payments  v.erj  checked.     No  mere  order,  even  of  the 


sovereign,  was  valid  for  payment,  unless  it  were  counter- 
signed by  some  official — originally  the  treasurer — and 
therefore  duly  subjected  to  a  formal  examination.  ■ 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  arbitrary  taxation  was, 
if  noL  unknown,  always  unconstitutional  in  England. 
The  strict  definition  of  the  crown's' rights  in  relation  to 
revenue,  which  Domesday  Book  defended,  and  which  the 
exchequer  interpreted,  naturally  suggests  that  the  rights 
of  the  subject  were  equally  acknowledged  and  intelligible. 
Hence  it  was  a  general  opinion,  pretty  freely  expressed 
when  the  administration  was  unpopular,  that  the  king 
should  live  within  that  income,  in  ordinary  times  at  least, 
which  had,  under  good  management,  been  found  sufficient 
for  the  dignity  of  the  crown  aud  the  good  government 
of  the  kingdom.  The  risk  of  the  crown's  impoverishment, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  grants  from  the  subject, 
made  the  English  people  exceedingly  hostile  to  favourites, 
and  led  parliaments  to  recommend  or  even  insist  on  a 
resumption  of  grants.  The  improvidence  of  Henry  III. 
led  to  the  Barons'  War.  The  worse  improvidence  of  Henry 
VL's  administration,  when  the  crown  was  in  abject  penury, 
was  a  principal  stimulant  to  the  party  of  the  duke  of  York. 
The  last  echo  of  this  discontent  was  the  dissatisfaction  felt 
dt  the  grants  made  by  \Villiam  III.  to  the  Bentipcks  and 
the  Keppels,  grants  which  had  to  be  revoked  in  part,  and 
which  were  only  confirmed  in  part  by  the  adroit  manner  in 
which  the  Whigs  proposed  to  extend  the  same  resumption 
to  the  estates  bestowed  on  the  numerous  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  Charles  11. 

One  financial  expedient,  however,  adopted,  as  is  sup- 
posed, at  the  instigation  of  Becket,  and  certainly  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  century,  had  such  lasting  and 
peculiar  effects  on  the  fiscal  and  political  system  of  the 
country  that  it  should  be  explained.  This  was  the  commuta- 
tion of  foreign  military  service  for  a  fiLxed  money  payment. 

The  policy  of  Henry  II.  was  to  strengthen  the  revenue, 
and  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  government.  Beyond 
his  immediate  and  obvious  interests,  the  warning  which  he 
derived  from  the  straits  to  which  his  great  rival  Louis 
VII.  was  constantly  reduced  was  enough  to  make  him 
eager  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  means  for  carrj-ing  out 
his  own  designs.  "The  expedient  on  which  he  hit  led  to 
three  results,  two  of  which  had  an  overwhelming  influence 
on  the  mediaeval  history  of  England  and  of  western  Europe, 
while  in  the  third  was  contained  the  solution  of  tlie 
greatest  problem  with  which  civilization  has  had  to  grapple, 
which  ancient  politics  failed  to  grasp,  but  which  is  the 
great  victory  of  modern  politics.  The  commutation  of 
foreign  military  service  for  a  fixed  money  payment  was, 
first,  the  cause  why  the  Norman  settler  and  the  subject 
Englishman  rapidly  developed  a  common  sentiment  against 
the  royal  prerogative ;  was,  secondly,  the  origin  of  that 
nresistible  English  army  before  which,  till  it  was  rivalled 
by  the  Swiss  infantry,  no  feudal  levy  could  hold  its  ground; 
and,  thirdly,  was  the  unwilling  parent  of  representative 
government,  of  parliamentary  control,  and  finally  of  scien- 
tific finance. 

The  king,  under  that  system  of  reciprocal  obligal. 
between  overlord  and  tenant  which  is  called,  somewhat 
loosely,  feudalism,  had  a  right  to  the  military  service  d 
such  among  his  subjects  as  held  lands  by  military  tenure; 
Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  as  in  France  and  Germany  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  the  suzerain  was  not  in  a  position 
to  enforce  the  obligation ;  sometimes, 'as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  tho^  obligation  was  rendered  stringent  by  the 
necessity  of  defence  against  a  common  enemy.  It  would 
seem  that  the  position  of  the  English  king  and  Normaa 
duke  was  intermediate  to'  the  above.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  oouM  call  on  his  subjects  in  England  to  do  battle 
on  behalf  of  interests  which  were  indisputably  ic.'!'-kr,  his 
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Norman  siibjft'.-fs  for  sucU  interests  as  were  indisputably 
continental.  I'.ut  it  was  not  quite  so  clear  that  an  English 
tenant  was  bound  to  defend  the  transmarine  interests  of 
the  English  king,  or  that  a  Norman,  a  Gascon,  or  Langue- 
doc  tenant  should  be  constrained  to  vindicate  the  English 
riglits  of  a  Norman  duke.  But  there  was  so  much  to  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  king's  claim  that  a  compromise  was 
possible,  and  it  was  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
English  monarch  that  such  a  compromise  should  be  made, 
that  the  bargain  known  as  escaage  or  scutage  ^r^s  struck 
between  tiie  English  king  and  nis  barons. 

Military  service,  rendered  by  a  military  tenant  was  a  tax 
in  kind  In  1158  Henry  11.  laid  claim  to  the  great  fief 
of  Toulouse  in  right  of  his  wife.  If  this  fief  could  be 
transmitted  through  females,  hid  claim,  according  to  the 
public  law  of  the  time,  was  good.  But  another  family  had 
been  in  possc-isioa  for  nearly  a  century,  and  it  was  plainly 
inexpedient  to  the  French  king  that  his  dominions  should 
be  Completely  girdlt-d  round,  from  Flanders  to  the  Alps, 
by  the  fiefs  af  the  English  king,  who,  by  various  titles,  had 
inherited  or  claimed  the  whole  seaboard  of  France.  The 
recovery,  therefore,  of  the  fief  of  Toulouse  was  sure  to  be 
on  arduous  task,  and  in  efl'ect  Henry  did  not  achieve  it 
But  by  bargaining  for  a  money  payment  instead  of  personal 
service  he  could  pupply  himself  with  the  rao?t  effective 
means  towards  the  object  aimed  al.  A  feudal  army  was 
collected  slowly,  wa.s  destitute  of  solid  organization,  and 
was  at  once  disbanded  wbeu  the  lima  of  its  service  was 
passed.  An  enlisted  army,  paid  and  commanded  by  the 
sovereign,  gathered  by  careful  selection,  and  driled  with  all 
the  skill  which  the  age  possessed,  was  a  far  mure  efficient 
instrument  of  warfars. 

The  assize  of  arms  Lender  which  the  militia  was  enrolled 
defined  the  equipment  of  the  nitional  forces  as  precisely 
OS  those  of  Rome  were  defined  under  the  so-called  consti- 
tution of  Serv  ins.  Each  social  order  had  its  proper  arms 
and  place  in  the  army.  None  but  freemen  were  entitled 
to  serve.  Bui  in,  the  king's  enlisted  army  a  serf  could  be 
enrolled,  and  rise  to  knighthood  and  even  to  nobility. 
During  the  loag  wars  f  Edward  III.  many  such  persons 
of  originally  ignoble  birth  became  distinguished  captains. 
The  royal  army  became,  Uke  the  church,  the  road  by  which 
humble  mefit  might  be  promoted  to  rank  and  affluence. 
Such  an  army  was  highly  paid,  well  drilled,  rapidly  man- 
oeuvred, and  prodigiously  eQective.  Though  small,  it  easily 
routed  hosts  many  times  greater  in  numbers  than  itself.  The 
chivalry  of  France  went  down  before  the  English  footmen 
ut  Crecy,  Poitiers,  Agincourl,  and  Vemeuil,  as  the  Persian 
armies  were  destroyed  at  Graniciis,  Issus,  and  Arbela,  and 
as  the  native  force?"  of  India  we-e  routed  at  Plassy  or 
Assaye.  It  is  true  that  thB.se  English  victories  were 
ultimately  barren,  because  the  victors  were  too  few  to  hold 
the  country  which  they  conquered  But  in  action,  as  lung 
rs  the  army  was  true  to  its  drill  and  discipline,  it  was 
iiresistible,  and  could  only  bo  beaten  or  dislodged  in  detail. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  mucT:  to  say  that  the  tradition  of 
these  exploits  has  had  a  permanent  effect. 

Again,  the  commutation  first  adopted  in  1158  united 
the  two  races,  Norman  and  English,  in  a  common  policy. 
Ill  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  the  bargain  was 
a  record  and  a  precedent.  If  it  strengthened  the  king's 
military  power,  it  weakened  his  civil  power.  The  feudal 
chieftain  might  not  be  unwilling  to  undertake  a  campaign 
from  which  he  might  get  plunder  or  glory,  or  the  solid 
advantages  of  successful  and  appreciated  service.  But  it 
was  another  thing  to  find  the  funds  from  which  others 
might  be  hired,  and  driUed,  and  win  these  advantages. 
The  military  tenant  began  to  criticize  the  sovereign's  policy 
in  undertaking  foreign  wars,  and  to  demur  to  his  demands 
for  eacuage.     His  natural  ally   against  the  power  of  the 


crown  was  the  free  pea.'.ant.  In  little  more  than  half  a 
century  after  the  bargain  which  Becket  made  with  the 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  the  whole  nation,  church 
men,  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants,  were  united  agains' 
John  aad  his  mercenaries,  forced  the  Groat  Charter  from 
him,  and  despite  the  anathemas  of  the  most  powerful  pope 
which  ever  sat  at  Rome,  insisted  that  the  Charter  should 
be  maintained.  The  history  of  no  European  nation 
supplies  a  parallel  to  the  events  of  1215,  It  will  be  found 
also  that  this  common  purpose  influenced  the  minds  of  aU 
ranks  if  Englishmen,  till,  under  the  unhappy  reign  of 
Henry  Vl ,  the  feuds  of  the  nobles  made  havoc  of  English 
liberty  for  a  century  and  a  half.  But  it  was  dunng  the 
period  of  national  resistance  to  the  excesses  of  prerogative, 
I.e.,  du  ing  the  13th,  14th,  and  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century  that  those  precedents  were  created  which  served 
the  par.iamentary  opposition  of  the  I7th  century  to  such 
good  p  irpose.  .-   .^-  -    • 

In  the  third  place,  the  commutation  of  personal  service 
was  the  true  cause  of  parliamentary  representatioa  It  is 
known  that  the  earliest  traces  of  representation  are  to  be 
found  in  those  elections  of  county  knights  who  were 
appointed  to  assess  the  contributions  for  extraordinary 
necessities  which  the  irregular  councils  or  assemblies  of  the 
earlier  Plantagenet  kings  had  conceded.  From  local  or 
county  assessments  to  a  national  or  general  assessment, 
based  on  uniform  principles,  was  only  a  step.  At  first 
there  was  no  need  that  any  but  the  country  districts  should 
be  dealt  with  in  this  fashion.  The  resources  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  towns  were  well  known,  and  the  king  could 
treat  directly  with  the  borough  authorities.  These  rela- 
tions of  the  crown  to  the  chartered  boroughs  is  the 
explanation  of  those  anomalous  franchises  which  character- 
ised so  many  of  the  boroughs  before  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  At  last,  in  I2G5,  Simon  de  Montfort  summoned 
the  representatives  of  the  boroughs  as  well  as  the  counties, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  adhesion  to  his 
policy,  and  the  precedent  was  copied  thirty  years  later  by 
Edward  L 

How  the  parliament  gradually,  through  its  control  over 
the  supply  of  funds  for  the  extraordinary  necessities  of 
the  crown,  undertook  the  cognizance  and  remedy  of  abuses, 
assumed  legislative  functions,  affirmed  its  own  privileges, 
debated  political  questions,  changed  or  determined  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  extended  or  narrowed  the  fianchises 
of  the  electors,  and  criticized  the  royal  administration  and 
expenditure,  is  matter  of  familiar  history.  The  origin  of 
the  EngUsh  parliament  was  peculiar,  as  its  place  in  modern 
European  history  was  unique,  till,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
l^th  century,  other  countries  began  to  imitate  the  forms 
and  traditions  of  the  English  constitution,  and  at  last  a  free 
parliament  has  become  a  symbol  and  condition  of  constitu- 
tional government 

It  has  been  stated  that  finance,  during  the  Plantagenet 
and  Tudor  dynasties,  consisted  mainly  id  the  occasional 
imposition  of  direct  taxes.  The  crown  made  known  its 
nece.ssities,  and  the  parhament  declared  the  amount  of  sup- 
ply. At  a  period  which  is  not  settled,  the  right  or  duty  of 
originating  supply  became  vested  in  the  lower  chamber.  It 
is  probabla  that  this  great  privilege,  to  which  the  House  of 
Commons  owes  its  ascendency,  but  which  was  formally 
conceded  only  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  partly  due 
to  the  willingness  of  the  Lords  to  throw  on  the  lower 
chamber  the  odium  or  danger  of  refusing  or  cutting  down 
the  demands  of  the  crown,  partly  to  the  original  character 
of  parliamentary  representation, — the  fact,  namely,  that  it 
was  called  into  being  for  the  purpose  of  assessment  In 
course  of  time,  the  House  of  Commons  assumed  the  right 
of  givin'^  validity  to  the  grants  of  the  clergy  in  their  Con- 
vocations, a  right  which  they  angrily  aflSrmed  in  the  first. 
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session  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Here,  again,  it  is  probable 
that  tlie  clergy  had,  at  some  period  which  cannot  be  now 
defined,  attempted  to  protect  themselves  against  the  heavy 
demands  of  the  king  by  putting  their  grants  under  the 
sanction  of  the  popular  chamber. 

The  direct  taxes  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  times  were 
percentages  on  the  annual  value  of  lands  and  tenements, 
property  taxes  strictly  so  called  on  personal  estate,  and 
percentages  on  ecclesiastical  revenues.  The  first  two  were 
granted  by  the  secular,  the  last  by  the  clerical  parliament. 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  English  finance,  the  district 
from  which  the  lax  »as  raised  was  assessed,  and  the  assess- 
ment was  made  a  permanent  valuation.  It  seems  that 
ihis  was  even  done  with  the  tax  on  personalty..  The  town, 
for  instance,  from  which  the  tax  was  collected  was  set 
down  at  a  fixed  sum,  and  the  sum  thus  fixed  was  raised 
rateably  by  the  local  authorities.  Hence  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  the  subsidies  and  fifteenths,  as  the  direct  taxes 
OQ  real  and  personal  property  were  called,  produced  less 
than  they  did  mora  than  three  centuries  before,  though 
the  money  of  the  Stuart  sovereign  contained  only  one 
third  of  the  specie  which  was  coined  in  pieces  bearing  the 
same  name  in  the  13th  century,  and  prices  had  risen  owing 
to  the  increasing  cheapness  with  which  silver  was  obtained. 
It  is  likely  that  the  motive  for  maintaining  the  same 
assessment  was  that  parliament  might  exactly  understand 
the  amount  of  the  burden,  and  the  extent  of  the  aid  given 
to  the  king.  The  taxing  rolls  in  which  the  amounts  levied 
are  set  down  exist  by  thousands  in  the  national  archives, 
and  might  be  made  the  material  for  illustrating  the  social 
condition  and  opulence  of  mediaeval  England.  Similariy 
the  value  of  benefices  was  assessed  and  remained  constant, 
the  tax  levied  being  a  percentage  on  the  nominal  value  as 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  pope  or  the  king. 

The  tax  levied  on  the  clergy  was  always  a  higher  per- 
centage than  that  imposed  on  the  laity.  It  was  reasonably 
argued  that  a  tax  on  tithes  was  a  lighter  burden  than  a  tax 
on  products  or  annual  value,  since  the  tithe-owner  had 
contributed  neither  in  labour  nor  capital  to  his  share  in 
the  produce.  Hence  Edward  I.  demanded,  in  1296,  an 
enormous  percentage — a  third — on  the  revenues  of  the 
clergj'.  The  clergy  had  procured  a  bull  from  Boniface 
VIII.,  under  which  they  were  forbidden  to  pay  taxes  to 
lay  persons.  That  this  bull  was  obtained  at  their  solicita- 
tion seems  manifest,  since  the  crown  was  in  want  of  money 
for  carrying  on  war  with  Philip  the  Fair,  with  whom  the 
pope  was  at  constant  feud,  and  against  whom  he  would 
be  likely  to  support  any  enemy.  The  attitude  which 
Edward  instantly  assumed  towards  the  clergy,  the  success 
which  attended  his  policy,  and  the  serious  diminution 
in  their  privileges  and  prestige  which  followed  from 
the  expedient  so  unluckily  adopted,  are  matters  of  familiar 
history.  From  the  time  of  Edward  there  are  only  faint 
and  occasional  signs  of  that  clerical  independence  which 
had  exhibited  such  vigour  in  earlier  times.  During  the 
15th  century  the  clergy  had  ceased  to  be  a  separate  power 
in  the  state,  though  they  exercised  a  great  conservative 
influence  in  the  obscure  politics  of  the  Lancastrian  and 
Yorkist  period. 

Sometimes  the  king  received  taxes  in  kind,  especially  in 
wool,  the  principal  export  of  English  produce.  It  appears 
that  sheep-feeding  was  almost  confined  to  England,  pro- 
bably because  the  peace  was  better  kept  in  England  Oian 
elsewhere,  and  destitution  was  nearly  unknown.  Hence  it 
was  possible  to  put  a  heavy  export  d'uty  on  the  produce,  or, 
what  was  the  same  in  effect,  to  sell  it  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  it  was  purchased  at,  by  assuming  a  temporary 
monopoly  of  the  article.  Such  an  expedient  was  adopted' 
by  Edward  I.  in  1297,  and  several  times  over  by  Edward 
nj      The   importance   of  English   wool  to  the   Flemish  , 
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was  so  great,  and  the  trade  was  so  easily 
manipulated  by  the  English  Government,  that,  from  tha 
time  of  Edward  I.  till  that  of  Henry  VII.,  i.e.,  during  two- 
centuries,  the  political  sympathies  of  the  Flemi&h  weio 
easily  secured  on  the  side  of  England  through  the  agency  of 
commercial  intercourse.  When  Margaret  of  Burgundy  gave 
a  refuge  to  the  Yorkist  exiles,  and  sent  forth  pretenders  to 
disturb  the  throne  of  Henry  Tudor,  the  negotiation  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Flanders,  the  Intercursua  Magnus, 
formed  an  effectual  bar  to  her  intrigues. 

The  direct  taxes  of  the  period  before  us  were  doled  out 
sparingly  and  grudgingly.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  minority 
of  Richard  II.,  they  were  appropriated,  to  use  a  modern 
phrase,  by  the  hands  of  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  Sir  Richari 
Whittington  was  one  of  the  persons  selected  to  see  that  the: 
moneys  granted  were  duly  applied  to  the  war  with  France 
It  may  also  be  stated  that  munitions  for  the  defence  of: 
Cherbourg,  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  were  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  time  by  Sir  William  Walworth,  well  known  ia 
history  as  the  slayer  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  leader  of  the  Kentish 
insurgents  in  the  peasants'  war.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say,  that  supply  was  granted  on  the  condition  that  the 
grievances  were  redressed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  officials  of  the  court- 
evaded  the  redress  of  that  which  the  Commons  prayed  for 
and  paid  for,  the  practice  became  general  of  drawing  up 
petitions  in  the  form  of  bills,  and  thus  of  making  the- 
redress  of  grievances  the  basis  of  a  legislative  act. 

It  is  a  common-place  with  historians  to  as.sert  that  the 
right  of  the  crown  to  purveyance,  i.e.,  to  provisions  and- 
labour,  purchased  at  market  rates,  or  distrained  for  royal 
works,  was  a  serious  grievance  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  so.  The  present  writer 
has  read  many  thousands  of  mediseval  accounts,  and  has 
rarely  found  that  the  forced  purchases  of  the  crown  were 
treated  as  a  wrong.  Sometimes  a  great  courtier,  such  as 
was  the  younger  Despencer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11., 
usurped  a  right  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  injured 
the  proprietor.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  crown  paid  its  way- 
honestly  during  the  Plantagenet  period.  It  was  especially 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  two  Stuarts  that  the  grievance  of 
purveyance  was  felt.  But  the  discontent  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  crown  had  determined  on  paying  for  supplies 
at  the  old  rates  of  value  which  prevailed  before  the  currency- 
was  changed  and  prices  had  risen.  Such  a  system  put  on 
the  county,  through  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions,  the 
cost  of  the  difference  between  nominal  and  market  rates; 
and  the  crown,  when  the  supplies  were  not  forthcoming 
from  the  county,  purchased  on  its  own  account,  and  forced 
the  county  to  pay  extravagant,  perhaps  factitious,  prices  for 
that  which  it  had  failed  to  purvey.  An  additional  cause, 
of  discontent  was  found  in  the  fact  that,  though  piirveyanc© 
was  claimable  only  while  the  king, was  in  the  district,  the> 
Stuart  kings  demanded  the  contribution  when  the  court 
was  in  London,  or  at  any  rate  at  some  distance  from  the> 
locality  which  was  cliarged,  and  often  overcharged  for 
default. 

In  the  14th  century  a  practice  of  making  voluntary 
gifts  to  the  crown  begaa  Stories  are  told  of  Pole  and 
^Vhittington  having  made  presents  or  loans  to  the  king,  and 
of  the  latter  having  cancelled  the  king's  debts  at  s  banquet 
which  he  gave  to  his  sovereign.  In  the  16th  century  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  rich  men  were  modified  into  a  system  of 
begging,  under  the  name  of  a  benevolence.  It  is  probable 
that  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  crown  during  the  latter- 
years  of  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  and  the  growth  of  partisan: 
spirit  ainong  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  ^is  time,  may  have> 
led  to  the  practice  becoming  common.  -At  any  rate  the 
custorn  became  general  during  the  twenty-five  yeark  of 
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Yorkist  ascendency.  That  it  was  exceedingly  unpopular  is 
shown  by  an  Act  of  Richard  Ill's  single  parliament,  in 
which  benevoleuces  were  declared  illegal.  The  successors 
of  the  usurper  pretended  to  treat  this  statute  as  inoperative 
siuce  it  was  enacted  during  an  illegal  government.  Henry 
VII.  and  his  successors  constantly  supplemented  their 
revenues  by  benevoler.ces.  Chancellor  Morton's  fork,  by 
wliich  parsimonious  and  expensive  opulence  were  equally 
invited  to  aid  the  king's  necessities, — the  one  out  of 
Bavings,  the  other  out  of  expenditure, — is  well  known. 
The  practice  continued  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Long 
i'arliament,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  ceased,  as  far 
as  the  Royalist  party  was  coucerned,  before  the  final  collapse 
of  Charles  I.'s  fortunes  at  Naseby.  It  was  a  commonplace 
with  the  courtiers  of  the  day  that  the  king  might,  if  ho 
wished,  take  the  subject's  wealth  without  asking  leave.  On 
the  other  Land,  they  who  refused  professed  that  they  were 
restrained  from  giving  by  the  anathemas  of  the  Great 
Charter,  by  which  those  were  denounced  who  violated  any 
of  the  provisions  which  the  Great  Charter  contained,  and 
notablj  that  by  which  common  assent  must  be  accorded  to 
taxation.,  Anticipations  of  revenue  by  loans  were  common. 
The  foolish  project  of  Henry  III.,  which  was  set  on  foot  in 
order  to  secure  the  throne  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son,  more 
accurately  in  order  to  enable  the  pope  to  crush  the  reigning 
members  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  loaded  the  king  with  debt, 
and,  forcing  him  to  consult  his  nobles  as  to  the  means  of 
liquidating  his  obligations,  gave  an  occasion  for  Simon  de 
Montfort's  abortive  political  and  financial  reforms.  The 
long  wars  of  Edward  III.  compelled  him  to  make  loans, 
«.nd  ultimately  to  repudiate  his  debts;  and  we  are  told  that 
Ills  bankruptcy  brought  down  some  of  the  moat  opulent 
financial  houses  in  Florence.  Henry  VIII.,  who  squandered 
the  enormous  treasure  which  his  father  had  accumulated, 
and  afterwards  the  great  personal  estates  of  the  church,  and 
■finally  its  lands, — reputed,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  to 
have  been,  in  the  wealthiest  age  of  its  existence,  one-third 
of  the  fertile  land  in  the  kingdom, — constantly  incurred 
large  debts,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  his  obsequious 
parliaments.  Charles  and  his  eon  incurred  debts  which 
•were'  never  paid,  and  Macaulay  does  not  misstate  the  case 
•when  he  says  that  public  debt  was  not  incurred  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Revolution  ;  what  did  happen  was  the 
satisfaction  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  interest  and,  if 
possible,  the  principal. 

One  of  the  financial  expedients  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
indeed  of  much  later  times,  was  a  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency by  means  of  issues  which,  nominally  of  the  same 
value  with  an  older  issue,  were  intrinsically  below  it.  This 
is  not  the  place  in  which  one  might  point  out  how  disastrous 
and  suicidal  a  policy  it  is  to  tamper  with  the  currency, 
•how  mischievously  the  forces  of  Government  are  employed 
when  they  undertake  this  kind  of  fraud,  and  how  enduring 
are  the  calamities  which  result  from  so  great  a  political 
crime.  Not  a  little  of  the  stability  and  progress  of  Eng- 
land has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  Government  in  dealing  falsely  with  the  currency 
has  been  a  very  rare  offence, — has,  indeed,  been  committed 
only  within  a  short  but  continuous  period.  The  evil, 
however,  which  the  action  caused  to  England,  even  for  so 
short  a  time,  was  so  great  that  it  reduced  this  country  from 
the  position  of  a  first-rate  to  that  of  a  third-rate  power  in 
Europe  for  more  than  a  century. 

At  the  dose  of  the  1 3th  century,  the  pound  sterling  con- 
tained what  its  name  imported,  a  pound  weight  of  silver, 
Vf  1 1  '2  fineness, — the  penny,  which  was  the  commonest  coin, 
c<)ntaining  the  240th  part  of  a  pound.  Between  this  period 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century,  the  penny  was 
reduced  to  one-third  of  its  ancient  weight.  But  there  is 
re  ison  to  believe,  from  direct  aud  indirect  evidence,  that  it 


was  the  practice  to  pay  by  weight  and  not  by  tale.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  crown  would,  for  the  sake  of  a 
temporary  gain,  have  sacrificed  the  fixed  or  quit  rjnts, 
which  constituted,  after  the  beginning  of  tlie  15th  cen'.ury, 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  raised  from  crown  Unds 
and  rogalian  rights.  Besides,  the  evidence  of  prices  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  alternatives  that  tlie  value  of  silver  must 
either  have  quadrupled  in  the  I5tli  century,  or  that  pay- 
ments must  have  been  made  by  weight,  for  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  15th  century  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  arc  much  lower  than  they  are  in  the  14th.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period,  however,  the  coinage  was  kept  tr 
its  customary  standard  of  fineness,  and  therefore  no  uu 
certainty  was  induced  upon  pecuniary  transactions. 

In  1543  Henry  VIII.  commenced  an  issue  of  base  coin. 
At  first  the  alloy  was  only  one-sixth  of  the  silver ;  but  in 
1545  a  second  issue  was  put  into  circulation,  in  which  the 
alloy  was  one-half,  and  in  1546  a  third  issue  only  contained 
one-third  of  silver.  Henry  died  on  January  28,  1547. 
The  guardians  of  his  son  continued  the  practice  during  the 
first  five  years  of  his  reign,  coining  money  in  1547  which 
was  only  one-third  fine,  in  1549  of  one-half  fineness,  and 
in  1551  of  only  one-fourth  fineness.  An  attempt  was 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  this  reign  to  issue  a  coinage  of 
genuine  quality,  but  as  the  base  money  continued  in  circula- 
tion, the  attempt  was  futile.  Mary  was  anxious  to  restore 
the  ancient  standard,  but  found  it  impossibte  to  do  so. 
Elizabeth  called  in  her  father's  and  brother's  base  money 
at  a  low  fixed  rate,  which  gave  her  a  considerable  profit, 
and  put  into  circulation  money  of  the  old'  character  and 
quality.  This  was  effected  in  1560,  so  that  England 
suffered  from  the  evils  of  a  base  currency  for  seventeen 
years.  The  effect  was  disastrous  in  the  highest  degree,  for 
it  impoverished  the  nation,  and  for  a  long  time  disabled  it 
from  filling  that  place  in  Europe  which  it  had  occupied  for 
centuries  before. 

Among  the  sources  of  the  -royal  revenue,  the  ancient 
customs  of  tonnage  and  poundage  occupied  an  incon- 
siderable place.  These  were  dues  levied  upon  exports 
and  imports,  and  seem  to  have  been  yielded  from  the 
earliest  times.  They  are  justified  on  the  ground  that 
the  sovereign  •was  under  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
the  police  of  the  narrow  seas.  Attempts  of  a  more  or  less 
successful  kind  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this 
part  of  the  revenoe  by  limiting  exports  and  imports  to 
certain  towns,  and  particularly  by  fixing  the  market  of 
exports  in  particular  localities.  Known  as  towns  of  the 
staple.  Thus,  for  a  long  time,  Calais  was  by  law  the  sole 
market  of  English  wool,  and  the  West  of  England  tin  was 
sold  at  Bodmin  and  some  other  Cornish  towns.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century  the  growth  of  foreign 
trade  was  rapid  and  considerable.  But  the  old  dues  on 
exports  and  imports,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  crown 
on  the  occasion  of  each  accession  from  the  15th  century, 
were  small  and  inelastic.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made 
to  revise  them,  and  in  1608  Cecil,  James  I.'s  minister, 
drew  up  a  new  book  of  rates. 

It  is  well  known  that  those  new  taxes,  lor  the  imposition 
of  which  many  plausible  reasons  were  alleged,  were  the 
commencement  of  that  quarrel  between  king  and  parliament 
which  culminat-id  in  the  civil  war.  The  law  courts  decided 
in  favour  of  the  crown,  aud  it  does  not  appear  that  at  this 
time  the  special  scandal  of  the  Stuart  government, — the 
practice,  namely,  of  displacing  such  judges  as  gave  deci- 
sions on  points  of  constitutional  law  or  public  justice  Jhat 
were  distasteful  to  the  sovereign, — had  commenced.  Bnt, 
en  the  other  hand,  it  was  seen  clearly  enough  that,  i£  the 
crown  could,  at  its  own  discretion,  impose  what  taxes  It 
pleased  on  trade,  the  checks  which  parliament  might  impose 
on  the  administration  would  be  annihilated-     In  point  of 
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tact,    the   Book   of   Rates   h^d   very   much   this    effect. 
Practically   there  was   no  parliament  between*  1010   and 

.  1621,  for  tlic"  parliament  of  1611  was  dissolved  without 
passing  a  bill  or  making  a  grant.  But  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  period,  owing  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  Cranfield, 
tbe  tirst  of  English  financiers,  the  king  was  relieved 
from  his  debts,  and  put  in  possession  of  a  revenue 
which  was  independent  of  parliamentary  supply  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  election  of  1621  was  simply 
due  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the 
disastrous  condition  to  which  the  king's  son-in-law  was 
reduced. 

Another  expedient  by  which  the  crown  strove  to  in- 
crease its  fiscal  receipts  was  the  grant  of  monopolies. 
It  seems  that  the  creation  of  a  trading  company, 
and  the  accord  of  special  privileges  t6  those  who  founded 
a  market  in  those  regions  which  were  opened  up  to  trade 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  passage  and  the  New  World, 
■was  deemed  to  be  incontestably  the  province  of  the  crown. 
The  houses  of  parliament  could  not  have  ventured  on 
criticizingithe  action  of  a  chartered  company,  much  less 
have  pretended  to  define  its  privileges.  Now  the  papal 
see  had  granted  to  Spain  the  whole  of  the  New  World,  or 
at  least  such  parts  of  it  as  were  in  any  way  inviting,  and 
had  made  a  similar  grant  to  Portugal  of  the  district  whicli 
lay  on  the  road  to  India.  By  the  death  of  Cardinal  Henry 
in  1580,  the  succession  of  Portugal  passed  to  Philip  II., 
■who  thus  united  under  one  rule  the  West  and  the  East. 
But  the  Dutch  were  now  engaged  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  were  assisted  by  the  English,  though  war 
had  not  actually  broken  out  between  England  and  Spain. 
The  .war  came  at  last,  and  the  Eastern  possessions  of 
Spain  were  obviously  the  most  convenient  spot  in  which 
the  power  of  Spain  might  be  attacked.  There  was  every 
reason,  then,  in  according  trade  privileges  to  a  company 
which  had  to  contend  agamst  the  power  of  Spain,  to  build 
forts  and  factories  in  which  trade  could  be  secured  and 
extended,  and  to  deal  discreetly  with  rivals  who  were 
associated  with  Protestant  England  by  a  common  European 
interest,  but  were  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  collision  in 
more  distant  regions.  The  massacre  of  Amboyna  ■was  the 
beginning  of  those  differences  which  culminated  in  the  wars 
with  Holland  during  the  ■protectorate  and  after  the  mjrti- 
archy  was  restored.  On  December  31, 1600,  the  first  East 
India  Company  was  created  by  charter.  So  far  was  the 
revenue  from  being  the  better  for  this  charter  that  the 
queen  granted  the  company  an  exemption  from  customs 
duties  for  the  first  four  of  their  voyages. 

From  the  undisputed  power  of  granting  charters  for  the 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade  there  waa  only  a  step  to  the 
grant  of  monopolies  to  the  home  trade,  though  of  course 
always  on  the  plea  that  the  monopoly  was  really  a  control 
which  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to  exercise.  It  is  well 
known  that,  when  these  monopolies  caused  discontent, 
Elizabeth  graciously  cancelled  them.  They  were  renewed 
by  James,  were  again  the  subject  of  remonstrance,  and 
were  abandoned  by  the  king  with  so  little  conciliation  that 
the  surrender  of  the  practice  gave  no.  great  ground  for 
gratitude.  The  other  fiscal  expedients  which  James  adopted 
were  the  creation  of  a  new  title  which  was  conferred  by 
purchase,  the  sale  of  peerages,  and  the  rigorous  exaction  of 

^  feudal  rights.  In  the  parliament  of  1610  an  attempt  was 
made  to  cancel  these  rights  by  commuting  them  for  a  fixed 
payment,  which,  if  the  scheme  had  been  accepted,  ■n'ould 
have  taken  the  form  of  a  quit  rent  on  all  estates  held  on 
military  service  by  tenants  of  the  crown.  But  the  scheme 
failed,  probably  as  much  from  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  parliament  to  aid  the  prerogative  by  granting  the 
king  a  fixed  revenue,  as  from  any  dispute  over  the  amount 
of  the  commutation.     The  whole  subject  has  been  ably  and 


judiciously  treated  by  Mr  GarUmcr,  whose  conscientious 
and  painstaking  histories  of^the  earlier  Stuart  period  are 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student  of  finauce  aud  politics. 

Hitherto,  the  history  of  English  finance  has  been  that 
of  the  process  by  which  the  Government  attempted,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  direct  taxa- 
tion. Cecil  and  James  I.  discovered  that  a  fruitful  source 
of  increased  revenue  ■n'as  to  be  found  in  the  customs  and  a 
new  book  of  rates,  and  the  Commons  as  clearly  saw  that  in 
this  fiscal  expedient  lay  the  whole  issue  of  the  debate 
between  parliamentary  control  and  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. The  struggle  began  with  the  accession  of  Charles. 
The  independence  and  privileges  of  parliament,  the  desire 
to  obtain  certain  guarantees  for  that  kind  of  church 
government  which  represented  the  dominant  feeling  of  most 
Englishmen,  were  the  objects  of  those  who  constituted  the 
parliamentary  opposition  to  the  court ;  but  the  machinery 
by  which  these  result.s  were  to  be  effected  was  finance.  No 
one  can  understand  the  politics  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
Charles  I.'s  reigu  who  does  not  detect  that  the  parliament 
intended  to  bring  the  king  to  terms  by  stinting  the  revenue. 
The  struggle  began  with  the  first  parliament  of  Charles. 
The  parliamentary  leaders  imagined  that  they  had  won  the 
victory  when  they  secured  the  Petition  of  Right.  The 
king  interpreted  that  concession  in  another  way,  and  was 
supported  by  legal  advice  in  the  view  which  he  took. 
During  the  long  irjjerval  between  the  third  and  fifth  parlia- 
ments of  Charles,  the  king  tried  every  expedient  by  which 
to  raise  a  revenue.  Clarendon's  statement  that  the  country 
was  peculiarly  prosperous  between  1629  aud  1640  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  But  the  country  determined  not  to 
let  Charles  have  his  way,  and  the  resistan(  e  to  his  financial 
expedients  was  only  the  prelude  to  those  measures  which 
the  Long  Parliament  at  once  adopted  when  it  met. 

During  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  dis- 
missal of  the  third  and  the  summons  of  the  fourth  parlia- 
ment, Charles  adopted  various  fiscal  expedients  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  deficiency  of  his  finances.  They  were  all;  except 
the  rates  levied  on  imports  and  exports,  forms  of  direct  taxar 
tion.  Such  were  the  compositions  in  lieu  of  knighthood, 
the  annual  payments  made  by  chartered  monopolies,  the 
resumption  of  lands  which  were  said  to  be  encroachments 
on  the  royal  forests,  the  fines  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  in 
particular  the  fine  of  .£70,000  imposed  on  the  city  of 
London,  and  lastly  ship-money. 

In  the  earliest  times,  the  maritime  towns,  and  especially 
the  ports  in  the  south-east  of  England,  were  liable  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  the  national  defence  at  sea.  The 
privileges  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  connected  with  this 
duty  of  defence,  and  it  appears  that  the  sailors  of  these 
ports  needed  very  little  persuasion  to  undertake  a  duty  in 
which  privateering  differed  little  from  piracy.  Sometimes 
these  irregular  forces  did  good  service.  The  victory  of  '.he 
Cinque  Ports  over  Ei'.stace  the  Monk  in  1216  had  even 
more  important  results  than  the  battle  of  Lincoln.  The 
navy  of  Philip  of  Valois  was  annihilated  at  the  battle  of 
Sluya  by  the  same  kind  of  force,  and  Edward  III.  was  freed 
from  rivalry  on  sea.  In  later  times  the  piratical  ventures 
of  Hawkins  and  Drake  had  royal  patronage,  and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  families  who  purchased  titles  from  James 
I. — notably  the  Riches — had  gained  their  wealth  by  erpe- 
dients  very  similar  to  those  which  were  familiar  to  thd 
Algerines,  and  that  their  expeditions  were  as  equivcoal  as 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  pirates.  Not  a  few  men  who 
had  won  their  wealth  as .  buccaneers  spent  a  calm  and 
respectable  old  age  in  England.  There  was  no  hardship 
felt  in  the  demand  occasionally  made  by  the  crown,  that 
the  seaboard  towns  and  counties  must  defend  the  realm  at 
sea. 

The  first  writs  of  ship-money  in  1634  were  levied  on  the 
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maritime  counties  only.  The  second  and  third  of  1635 
end  1036  were  imposed  on  tbe  inland  counties  as  well,  the 
judges  affirming,  at  first  privately,  and  afterwards,  on 
Hampden's  appeal,  by  a  majority,  that  the  crown  could 
levy  the  tax  at  its.  discretion  and  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  It  seems  that  the  tax  yielded  about  £200,000, 
though  it  is  said  that  after  the  judgment  in  Hampden's 
case,  the  payments  were  more  reluctant  and  irregular  than 
they  were  before  the  judges  affirmed  the  legality  of  the 
impost. 

The  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1642,  The 
king  was  better  oflF  for  soldiers,  the  parliament  better  off 
for  money,  and  in  the  end  the  possession  of  adequate  funds 
supplied  the  means  by  which  the  single  advantage  which 
the  king  possessed  was  neutralized.  These  were  afl'orded 
by  the  new  forces  which  Cromwell  drilled  effectively  and 
paid  highly.  Not  only  was  London,  always  in  tbe  interest 
of  parliament,  richer  than  all  the  towns  in  England  put 
together;  not  only  was  the  eastern  district  of  England 
untouched  by  the  war ;  but  Norfolk  was  by  far  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  district  in  England,  as  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  were  the  poorest  and  least  populous.  The 
resources,  therefore,  from  which  the  pa.liament  could  pro- 
cure its  means  were  ample  and  easily  obtained. 

In  1643  the  parliament  imposed  an.  excise  on  beer  and 
ale  within  all  the  counties  which  acknowledged  their 
authority.  They  also  levied  a  heavy  tax  on  tobacco  and 
wine,  and  on  other  articles  of  consumption.  The  project 
was  denounced  by  the  king  as  an  act  of  unheard-of  oppres- 
sion, but  was  soon  imitated  in  the  royalist  district  by  the 
parliament  which  sat  at  Oxford,  though,  after  it  had 
made  this  grant,  it  did  not  meet  again.  In  1646  the  par- 
liament abolished  the  old  feudal  dues,  turning  all  tenures 
into  common  socage.  It  is  said  that  between  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  and  the  year  1647  the  parliament  raised 
more  than  forty  millions  in  the  counties  which  they 
governed.  Among  other  expedients,  the  Protector  in  1656 
estal.'ished  a  general  post  office.  According  to  the  theory 
advocated  by  the  crown  lawyers  at  the  Restoration,  that  all 
acts  of  the  parliament  from  the  date  of  the  rupture  with 
the  king  in  the  summer  of  1642  were  void,  the  old  feudal 
liabilities  were  revived  with  the  monarchy,  and  also,  by 
implication,  the  royal  privilege  of  purveyance.  But  as  tbe 
country  had  been  quit  of  these  liabilities  for  fourteen  years, 
the  revival  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  burden,  and  by  12 
Charles  II  cap.  12  they  were  extinguished.  In  common 
justice  this  emancipation  should  have  been  compensated 
according  to  the  bargain  nearly  completed  in  1610,  which 
was  known  as  "  the  great  contract,"  tiy  a  land  tax  specially 
levied  on  lands  which  had  hitherto  been  subject  to  feudal 
dues,  and  such  an  arrangement  was  proposed.  But  the 
cavalier  party,  now  in  the  ascendant,  contrived  by  a  bare 
majority  to  carry  a  measure  by  which  the  king  obtained 
the  hereditary  excise  in  lieu  of  his  feudal  dues,  duties  being 
imposed  on  beer,  cider,  perry,  mead,  spirits,  coffee,  tea, 
Sherbet,  and  chocolate.  Parliament  also  gave  the  king  the 
old  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life. 

The  excise  was  an  expedient  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 
In  the  long  War  of  Independence,  the  people  of  Holland 
wore  constrained  to  make  great  loans,  and  to  pledge  their 
revenues  to  pay  interest  on  these  loans.  The  debt  was 
almost  all  held  in  the  country,  and  to  meet  the  charges  the 
Dutch  financiers  imposed  taxes  on  all  articles  of  consump- 
tion, whether  necessaries  or  luxuries,  on  commercial 
^transactions,  on  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  on  succes- 
sions and  legacies.  A  Dutchman  in  the  17th  century  was 
taxed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  tbe  expedients  of 
the  Dutch  financiers  formed  fur  a  long  time  a  Etnies  of 
precedents  from  which  other  countries  borrowed  largely. 
In  effect  Holland  was  the  source  of  modern  Cnauce,  and 


proved  how  taxation,  thougn  apparently  of  crushing  '^  right, 
could  be  easily  endured,  if  it  were  counterbalanced  by 
industry  and  thrift.  In  point  of  fact,  only  a  few  y^;ars 
after  the  disastrous  war  with  the  English  Commoiiw(.:iltb 
(a  war  waged  quite  as  much  for  the  political  reason  that, 
the  Dutch  democracy,  always  inclined  to  the  House  of 
Orange,  which  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Stuarts, 
favoured  the  English  exiles,  and  insulted  or  even  murdered 
the  English  envoys,  as  from  motives  of  commercial  rivalry), 
the  state  of  Holland  contrived  to  reduce  the  interest  on  itS' 
debt  of  nearly  fourteen  millions  sterling  from  five  to  four 
per  cent,  by  the  threat  of  paying  off  the  principal.  In  the 
same  period  this  state  established,  for  the  fii  t  time,  a 
genuine  sinking  fund,  by  which,  principal  and  interest  being 
paid  together,  the  debt  of  fourteen  millions  was  to  be  com- 
pletely extinguished  in  twenty-one  years.  The  rale  of 
interest  in  England  at  this  time  was  eight  per  cent. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  English  natioQ 
increased  greatly  in  opulence,  especially  through  its  foreign 
trade.  But  its  internal  trade  and  industry  suffered  severely 
by  the  appropriation  iu  1672  of  the  goldsmiths'  loans. 
The  goldsmiths  of  London,  who  during  the  civil  war  had 
undertaken  the  office  of  bankers  to  the  London  merchants,. 
and  took  in  money  at  call,  or  at  short  notice  on  rates  of 
interest,  had  lent  these  deposits  to  Charles,  in  anticipation 
of  revenue,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  and  a. 
quarter,  at  eight  per  cent.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  Clifford,  the  king  suspended  the  payment 
of  interest  on  this  loan,  for  one  year  only,  as  he  said. 
But  the  obligation  was  never  acknowledged,  and  in  1701„ 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  exchequer  was  shut  up,  the 
bankers'  debt  was  treated  as  a  national  debt,  on  which 
three  per  cent,  interest  was  to  be  paid,  but  which  might 
be  redeemed  on  the  payment  of  a  moiety  of  the  principaL 
It  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  English  public  debt.  In 
1720  it  became  part  of  the  South  Sea  stock. 

Finance  became  a  science  in-England  at  the  Revolution. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  deposition  of  James  was  aa 
alliance  between  England,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
and  a  declaration  of  war  against  France.  The  war  lasted 
for  rather  more  than  eight  years,  and  was  concluded  by 
the  peace  of  Ryswick.  Now  the  founders  of  the  English 
Revolution  were  determined  that  for  the  future  the  crown 
should  be  dependent  for  its  supplies  on  the  pleasure  of 
parliament,  and  especially  that  its  foreign  policy  should  be 
held  in  check  by  the  control  of  supply.  There  was  the 
greater  reason  for  this  policy  at  the  moment,  for  it  was 
quite  understood  that  the  expulsion  of  James  implied  war 
with  France,  and  that  such  a  war,  carried  on  as  it  would 
be  by  the  vigour  and  determination  of  William,  must  be 
prolonged  and  costly.  In  16SS  the  revenue  was  derived 
from  (1)  tonnage  and  poundage,  (2)  the  hereditary  excise 
granted  in  lieu  of  the  old  feudal  incidents,  (3)  the  profits- 
of  the  post  office,  (4)  the  hearth  money,  a  house  tax,  and 
(5)  the  grants  made  in  the  parliament  of  1685  for  eight 
years.  The  income  derived  from  these  sources  has  been 
variously  computed  at  two  millions  to  two  and  a  half 
millions,  arid  the  receipts  from  the  excise  and  custom* 
were  steadily  increasing.  William  was  under  the  impression 
that  this  great  revenue  was  vested  at  once  in  him  by  the 
change  of  the  succession, — a  view  which  was  supported  by 
several  Whig  lawyers,  who  urged  that,  as  long  as  the  late 
king  lived,  these  duties  were  payable,  but  that  they  were  to 
be  enjoyed  by  his  successor.  Bnt  the  political  Whigs, 
thought  differently.  They  determined,  and  they  carried 
without  opposition,  that  a  fixed  revenue  should  be  settled 
on  the  crown  during  time  of  peace,  that  this  revenue 
should  be  divided  into  two  porrions,  one  for  the  household 
and  the  civil  expenditure!,  the  other  for  the  public  defence 
and  other  analogous  charges.     It  is  true  that  they  must 
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have  contemplated  the  immediate  contingency  of  war,  and 
have  known  that  the  sum  at  which  they  fixed  the  revenue 
■would  be  wholly  inadequate  for  the  emergencies  which 
■would  arise  ;  but  they  were  affirming  a  principle  whicli 
■should  be  permanent,  while  the  contingency  to  be  dealt  with 
■was  temporary.  It  appears  that  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
parliament  gave  deep  and  lasting  oflfence  to  WiUlam,  and 
that  the  distrust  and  dislike  which  marked  the  relations  of 
•crown  and  parliament  during  this  reign,  and  prepared  the 
reaction  under  Anne,  had  no  other  origin  than  the  settle- 
ment of  the  revenue  by  the  convention  parliament 

The  parliament  further  determined,  once  for  all,  to  affirm 
a  principle,  occasionally  acted  on  in  past  times,  and  funda- 
tnental  to  the  concession  of  extraordmary  grants,  by  which 
all  supplies,  other  than  the  civil  list, and  the  hereditary 
estate  of  the  crown,  should  be  strictly  appropriated  to  the 
■objects  for  which  they  were  granted.  The  demands  of  the 
crown  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  generally  for  public  objects, 
in  which  the  whole  community  was  reputed  to  be  interested, 
though  sometimes,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  age, 
they  were  acknowledgments  for  favours  received,  petitions 
granted,  or  pardons  allowed.  They  were  therefore  ordinarily 
granted  to  the  exchequer,  and  no  limit  was  put  on  the 
■objects  for  which  they  were  to  be  expended.  But,  as  we 
iave  stated  above,  appropriations  were  made  in  the  minority 
■of  Richard  II.  and  of  Henry  ^T.,  in  the  last  year  of  James  I., 
.and  pretty  frequently  after  the  Restoration,  greatly  to  the 
■disgust  of  some  among  the  courtiers,  who  conceived  that 
•the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  dangerously  invaded,  if 
Charles  were  disabled  from  diverting  parliamentary  grants 
-from  special  objects  to  those  which  the  king  might  be  pleased 
to  select.  But  from  the  Revolution  the  Appropriation  Act 
has  always  denounced  severe  penalties  on  any  minister  of 
stat-e,  or  head  of  department,  who  converts  supply  voted 
from  one  branch  of  the  service  into  any  other  direction. 
The  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  in  1806,  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  a  parliament,  otherwise  disposed  to  trust  implicitly 
in  the  Government,  resented  the  apparent  breach  of  a 
fundamental  principle  in  English  finance. 

The  settlement  of  the  revenue  on  William  and  Mary  left 
the  parliament  in  the  possession  of  a  surplus  of  XSOO.OOO, 
the  difference  between  the  grants  made  to  James  and  the 
sums  actually  settled  on  the  crown.  But  .£200,000  of 
ihis  was  immediately  remitted  by  the  abolition  of  the 
liearth  tax  or  chimney  money.  The  nation  had  also 
incurred  a  debt  to  the  Dutch  of  £600,000,  which  was 
lepiid  at  once.  To  meet  these  charges,  a  sum  of  rather 
aiore  than  £-100,000  was  voted,  to  be  raised  by  monthly 
instalments,  and  as  a  security  for  borrowing  £370,000  at 
.six  per  cent  in  order  to  meet  immediate  requirements. 
The  expedient  of  anticipating  revenue  by  loans  at  short 
dates  was  very  ancient,  and  is  indeed  obvious.  At  first,  the 
■Government  of  the  Revolution,  feeling  its  way  cautiously, 
raised  loans  on  short  periodSj  at  higb  rates  of  interest,  and 
pisdged  particular  taxes  for  the  paymen-t  of  the  principal 
■and  interest  These  taxes  were — new  excise  duties,  i.e., 
taxes  on  consumption  ;  a  monthly  assessment,  i.e.,  a  direct 
tax  on  income  ;  and  a  quarterly  poll  tax,  which  of  course 
■was  graduated.  A  resolution  was,  moreover,  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  lower  the 
salaries  of  all  offices  under  the  crown  to  £50.0  a  year 
maximum,  with  the  exception  of  certain  cases  It  took  no 
effect,  and  was  indeed  a  mere  expre.ssion  of  dissatisfaction 
■«t  the  enormous  g^aios  of  official  statesmen.  Nothing 
tended  to  lower  political  morality  during  the  latter  part  of 
■the  17tb  and  the  whole  of  the  IStb  centuries  so  much  as 
^Uf^  enormous  perquisites  which  officials  enjoyed 

In  1 693  a  loan  was  rais-f  d  on  the  basis  of  a  tontine. 
This  expedient  was  familiar  to  Italian  financiers,  and  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  life  loans  of  the  papal  Curie. 


It  combined  a  limited  security  with  the  charms  of  survivor- 
ship,— a  kind  of  lottery  which  is  very  often  found  to  be 
attractive,  unless,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  tontine  is 
employed  as  a  speculation  by  those  who  put  selected  lives 
into  the  loan.  Tontines  have  been  employed  by  English 
financiers  as  a  means  for  raising  money  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  On  this  occasion,  when  a 
million  was  advanced  on  the  security  of  additional  excises 
to  be  levied  on  beer  and  ale,  interest  was  paid  to  all 
subscribers  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  for  seven  and  a  half 
years,  after  which  date  £70,000  'per  annum  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  survivors,  till  the  number  was  reduced 
to  seven,  when  the  annuity  of  each  was  to  revert  to  the 
public  ou  his  decease.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  operation 
of  this  loan,  persons  were  allowed  to  nominate  lives  at  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  on  each  life.  Although 
the  latter  oflFer  was  equivalent  to  selling  annuities  at  less 
than  half  their  value,  the  loan  was  raised  with  difficulty. 
But  the  capital  expedient  of  1693  was  the  imposition  of 
the  land  tax.  Willing  as  the  parliament  was  to  extend 
the  area  of  indirect  taxation,  it  was  ^impossible  that 
landed  estates  should  be  allowed  to  go  untaxed,  especially 
as,  within  half  a  century,  nearly  all  taxation  had  been 
derived  from  the  contributions  of  land  and  property,  and, 
as  it  was  remembered  that  the  emancipation  of  the  military 
tenancies  was  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 
But  the  Government  did  not  venture  on  departing  from  the 
old  principle  uuder  which  the  subsidies  were  collected,  that 
of  making  certain  local  authorities  responsible  for  the 
assessment,  or  rather  of  relieving  them  of  all  virtual 
responsibility.  The  tax  was  fixed  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  the  profits  of  land  and  personal  estate,  the  latter 
being  taken  at  six  per  cent.  But  from  the  very  beginning 
the  assessment  was  unequal  It  is  said  that  those  districts 
which  were  favourable  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution 
assessed  themselves  fully  and  fairly,  but  that  those  in  which 
Jacobite  views  were  in  the  ascendant  greatly  understated 
their  liabilities.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  assessment  of 
personal  estate  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  or  rather  merged  in 
an  aggregate  local  charge.  In  point  of  fact,  no  revaluation 
was  made.  Hence  the  estimated  rental  of  agricultural 
estates  remained  unaltered,  aud  the  assessment  of  the 
towns,  which  was  also  taken  as  a  fixed  quantity,  was 
imposed  on  the  owners  of  property,  the  capital  of  the  towns- 
folk and  traders  being  merged  in  the  value  of  the  premises. 
For  example,  if  the  assessment  of  a  town  was  £1000  in 
1693,  this  sum  including  both  items  in  the  land  tax,  the 
same  assessment  was  charged  whenever  the  full  land  tax 
was  imposed.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  the 
right  of  redistributing  the  fixed  assessment  on  the  property 
contained  in  the  town,  as  the  value  of  individual  holdings 
was  increased  or  diminished  by  the  outlay  of  the  owners,  or 
the  depreciation  of  the  premises.  The  land  taxes,  therefore, 
in  the  county  districts  became  virtually  a  secured  rent 
payable  to  the  crown ;  in  the  towns  it  became  a  tax  on 
improvements,  though  the  amount  was  not  considerable 
enough  to  discourage  improvement  It  was  Adam  Smith's 
opinion  that  in  his  time  there  were  districts  in  which  the 
land  tax  was  half  what  it  professed  to  be,  an  impost  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  rents.  Since  the  great  increase 
in  the  rent  of  land,  owing  to  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  the  land  tax  is 
nowhere  heavy,  and  in  some  districts  is  trivial 

Taxes  on  the  rent  of  land,  or  on  its  value  as  property  to 
be  rented,  constitute  a  far  larger  percentage  in  the  budget 
of  foreign  countries  than  they  do  in  England.  In  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary  it  is  true  that  the  land  tax,  where  it 
was  fairly  assessed,  was  a  very  considerable  impost,  and  the 
country  gentlemen  easily  fell  in  with  the  pacific  projects  of 
Walpole.  when  be  coupled  them  with  the  fact  of  a  reduced 
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land  tax,  and  a  prospect  that  the  tax  would  be  abrogatea 
altogether.  But  as,  owing  to  the  increasing  value  of  land, 
and  the  growth  of  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  (the 
principal  expedient  of  English  financiers  during  the  18th 
and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century),  the  land  las  became 
absolutely  and  relatively  a  decreasing  charge,  taxes  on  the 
rent  of  land  ceased  to  be  an  important  element  in  the 
national  budget  Adam  Smith  informs  us  that  in  Prussia 
the  land  tax  on  secular  estates  was  from  20  to  25 
p©r  cent,  of  the  revenue,  on  ecclesiastical  40  to  45. 
ti  some  European  countries  lands  held  by  a  noble 
tenure  were  taxed  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  those 
held  by  a  base  tenure.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  lands 
held  by  a  noble  tenure  and  the  lands  of  the  clergy  were 
exempt  from  land  tax,  while  the  burden  of  direct  taxation 
fell  exclusively  on  those  'held  by  a  base  tenure.  The 
inequality  of  this  system,  its  injury  to  the  revenue,  and  the 
still  greater  wrong  which  it  inflicted  on  those  who  were 
liable  to  the  tax,  were  constantly  commented  on  by  those 
French  writers  who  made  finance  their  study,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Economists,  whose  peculiar  views  on  the 
nature  of  taxation  were  an  exaggeration  of  what  contained 
a  serious  and  important  truth.  But  the  interests  which 
profited  by  the  inequality  were  too  strong  for  any  reform. 
They  were  at  last  sacrificed  by  a  revolution,  much  of  the 
bitterness  and  ferocity  which  accompanied  the  change 
having  been  unquestionably  doe  to  the  sense  of  injustice 
felt  at  the  extreme  unfairness  of  the  feudal  taille. 

The  next  expedient  was  that  of  borrowing  money  on 
lotteries.  There  are  instances  of  state  lotteries  before  the 
Revolution,  One  was  drawn  in  1568,  with  the  object  of 
improving  the  harbours;  another  was  held  in  1612  and 
subsequent  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Virginian  colonists. 
But  the  parliament  of  1620  presented  the^e  lotteries  as  a 
grievance,  and  they  were  discontinued  by  an  order  in 
council.  In  these  later  lotteries  the  Government  found  it 
impussible  to  dispose  of  the  tickets  except  by  granting  at 
the  same  time  annuities  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  In 
course  of  time,  when  the  English  people  became  more 
inclined  to  speculation,  lotteries  became  a  profitable  means 
of  raising  money,  though  they  had  such  disastrous  effects 
on  public  morality  that  they  were  ultimately  discontinued. 
In  the  year  1693  loans  were  raised  on  the  security  of 
stamp  duties,  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  and  on 
the  tonnage  of  ships.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  granted  at  the  same  time  in  exchange  for  a  loan  of 
£1,200,000,  the  security  of  the  loan  being  generally  the 
assignment  of  one  half  the  additional  excise  duties.  These 
duties  were  now  imposed  without  any  limit  of  time. 
Hitnerto  mdirect  taxes  had  been  granted  for  fixed  periods. 
The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Bank 
of  England  contemplated  a  permanent  debt  and  a  permanent 
fund  from  which  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  to  be  paid. 

The  relations  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  finance  of 
the  country  are  as  important  as  the  effects  which  it  had 
upon  trade, — in  the  early  part  of  its  career  were  ff  more 
important,  for  the  private  bankers  were  already  fulfilling 
many  of  the  functions  of  commercial  banking.  But  the 
Bank  of  England  was  from  the  first  the  banker  of  the 
Government,  managing  its  revenue, — for  which  it  received 
on  its  foundation  X4000  a  year, — anticipating  its  revenues, 
putting  its  securities  into  circulation,  and  assisting  its 
credit  at  emergencies.  It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the 
beginning  a  grot  department  of  state,  and  so  obvious 
and,  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  so  dangerous  were 
its  powers,  that  provision  was  taken  in  the  Act  by  which  it 
was  constituted,  that  if  it  advanced  to  the  Government  any 
moneys  on  the  credit  of  the  public  revenue  without  the 
authority  of  parliament,  it  should  forfeit  treble  the  sum 
which  it  had  so  advanced.     Moreover,  the  Bank  of  England, 


by  virtue  of  its  financial  power,  became  a  great  pnlitica? 
institution,  existing  by  and  for  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution ;  and  to  it  much  more  than  to  the  public  debt 
may  be  applied  the  statement  of  Bolingbroko  that,  while 
the  taxes  necessary  for  the  expenditure  of  the  eight  years' 
war  might  have  been  met  by  taxation  within  the  year,  the 
Government  of  the  Revolution  preferred  to  incur  debt, 
because  the  holders  of  the  public  securities  were  thereby 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  new  settlement. 

A  singular  tax  was  imposed  in  the  year  1694,  that  on 
marriages,  births,  and  burials,  on  bachelors  and  widowers. 
These  taxes  were  graduated,  rising  from  four  shillings  on 
the  burial  of  the  humblest  person  to  £50  in  the  case  of  a 
duke  or  duchess.  The  duty  on  births  ranged  from  two 
shillings  to  £30,  on  marriages  from  two  and  sixpence  to 
£50,  on  bachelors  and  widowers  from  a  shilling  a  year  to 
£12,  lOS".  In  the  same  year  taxes  were  imposed  on  glass, 
stone  and  earthenware,  coals  and  culm.  In  the  next  year 
the  currency  was  reformed,  the  Government  conceiving  it 
expedient  that  the  cost  of  restoring  the  clipped  and  ham- 
mered money  should  be  borne  by  the  nation. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  old  money  was  being 
called  in,  and  the  new  coinage  struck  and  issued,  the 
country  was  in  the  direst  distress.  But  the  fertile  genius- 
of  Montagu,  now  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  invented 
exchequer  bills.  Long  ago,  exchequer  tallies,  i.e.,  certi- 
ficates of  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  exchequer,  had 
been  in  circulation,  or  at  any  rate  been  negotiated.  But 
the  fir.^it  exchequer  bills — these  did  not  bear  interest — were 
virtually  a  Government  paper  based  on  the  security  of  the 
revenue,  and  intended  to  be  a  temporary  substitute  for  the- 
currency,  now  deficient,  but  in  course  of  restoration  and 
extension.  They  came  at  a  critical  time,  and  supplied  ao 
urgent  want.  Thus  they  were  an  immediate  success. 
They  helped  to  sustain  mercantile  credit,  they  lightened 
the  burden  of  pressing  charges  on  the  revenue,  they 
supp"  ment.cd  the  weakness  of  the  currency,  and  they 
thenceforw,ard  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  English 
finance.  The  second  issue  of  exchequer  bills  bore  interest 
at  5d.  per  cent,  per  diem,  i.e.,  a  little  over  7i  per  cent,  per 
annum.  These  instruments  of  credit,  were  put  into  circu- 
lation in  amounts  from  £5  upwards.  Exchequer  bills- 
survived  a  risk  which  has  been  fatal  to  similar  instrument."!, 
for  in  1698  it  was  discovered  that  an  extensive  forgery  of 
them'  had  been  perpetrated,  for  which  some  few  persons- 
were  punished,  though  the  greater  criminals  escaped.  In 
1696  the  malt  tax  was  first  imposed.  During  the  reign 
of  William  the  whole  amount  of  receipts  for  revenue  was 
a  little  over  72  millions,  i.e.,  rather  more  than  5J  millions 
annually.  Of  this  amount,  about  34§  millions  are  obtained 
by  indirect  taxation,  about  21^  millions  by  direct  taxation, 
2.V  millions  from  the  post  office  and  the  hearth  money,  and 
nearly  13^  millions  remained  as  debt.  The  expenditure 
was  about  45  millions  on  the  public  service,  nearly  ^ 
millions  on  the  civil  list,  and  rather  more  than  18  millions- 
on  various  objects,  including  repayment  of  debt. 

In  forty  years,  then,  the  English  financiers  had  found  out 
how  elastic  and  fertile  indirect  taxation  is.  We  shall  see- 
in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half  how  they  used  their 
discovery,  and  improved  on  it-  Hitherto  most  of  the 
indirect  taxes  had  been  imposed  temporarily ;  the  policy 
on  which  the  country  was  about  to  enter  necessitated  their 
perpetual  impo.sitioii.  Thus,  for  example,  the  malt  tax, 
having  been  a  temporary  tax  in  the  eight  years'  war,  was 
revived  and  made  a  permanent  tax  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  principal  sources, 
however,  of  the  extraordinary  revenue  needed  for  this  war 
were  customs  and  excise,  land  taxes,  stamps,  and  similar 
duties,  and  loans.  The  amount  of  debt  contracted  during 
the  period  was  a  little  in  excess  over  that  obtained  by  the 
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land  tax,  the  land  tax  being  less  than  two-thirds  of  that 
■jbtained  by  indirect  taxation.  The  form  iu  which  the 
.oans  were  raised  was  annuities  on  lives  or  on  terms  of 
y2ars,  granted  on  disadvantageous  conditions,  lotteries,  and 
the  funding  of  floating  debt.  The  latter  operation  was  in 
part  undertaken  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  thus  con- 
siderably enlarged  its  capital.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
about  6  per  cent.,  and  it  appears  that  the  form  in  which 
the  loans  were  contracted  was  the  best  method  after  all  iu 
which  the  Government  could  borrow. 

A  still  larger  operation  was  attempted  by  Harley  in 
1710.  A  new  company  was  formed,  which  was  to  take 
the  unfunded  debt,  amounting  to  more  than  19  millions, 
to  receive  6  per  cent,  on  the  sum,  wjth  XSOOO  a  year  for 
expenses  of  management,  and  in  consideration  of  having 
performed  this  financial  operation  for  the  Government,  was 
to  be  invested  with  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
South  Seas.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  famous  company 
which  ten  years  afterwards  obtained  so  scandalous  a 
notoriety.  In  1715  the  aggregate  fund  was  established. 
Numerous  taxes  had  been  made  per[*tual,  and  the  Act 
creating  this  fund  directed  that  the  proceeds  of  these  taxes, 
with  the  surplus  of  other  revenues,  and  all  other  public 
money,  should  bo  brought  into  the  exchequer  as  a  collective 
quantity.  But  by  this  time  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country, 
with  the  exceptiou  of  the  annual  land  and  malt  taxes,  had 
been  pledged  to  the  various  loans  contracted  during  the  two 
wars  which  followed  on  the  Revolution.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  debt  in  another  direction 
of  finance,  i  e.,  by  diminishing  the  rate  of  interest. 

Shortly  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  rate  of  interest 
began  to  fall,  and  continued  to  decline  till  it  became  pos- 
sible to  make  use  of  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt 
An  attempt  was  therefore  made  in  1717  to  obtain  a  small 
loan  at  4  per  cent.  The  project  was  premature  as  yet ; 
only  a  trifling  sum  was  subscribed,  and  at  last  it  became 
necessary  to  raise  the  rate  to  5  per  cent.  But  in  order 
to  consolidate  parliamentary  credit,  the  Government  of  the 
day  created  three  new  funds  in  addition  to  tlie  aggregate 
fund  of  1715,  These  are  called  the  South  Sea  fund, 
the  general  fund,  and  the  sinking  fund.  The  aggregate 
fund  was  the  guarantee  under  which  the  Bank  of  England 
consented  to  accept  5  instead  of  6  per  cent,  on  their 
capital,  and  to  circulate  exchequer  bills  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  interest.  The  South  Sea  fund  was  the  security 
afforded  by  the  perpetual  duties  appropriated  to  the  South 
Sea  Company  at  the  foundation  of  that  corporation,  the 
interest  in  this  case  being  reduced  also  from  6  to  5  per 
cent.  In  order  to  pay  off  such  nublic  creditors  ss  were 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  reduction,  the  two  companies 
agreed  to  advance  4J  mLllions  at  5  per  cent.,  and  certain 
taxes  granted  heretofore  for  terms  of  years  were  now  made 
perpetual,  under  the  name  of  the  general  fund.  By  these 
financial  operations  a  saving  of  more  than  X300,000  a  year 
was  effected.  The  sinking  fund  consisted  of  the  surpluses 
derived  from  the  several  other  funds,  which  were  to  be 
employed  for  the  extinction  of  debt,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever.  The  policy  of  these  arrangements, 
particularly  the  latter,  was  soon  approved  by  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  value  of  stocks.  Thus,  for  example.  South  Sea 
stock,  which  was  worth  100|  at  Ladyday,  rose  by  Michael- 
mas to  llli.  In  the  same  year,  too,  the  first  vote  of 
credit  was  taken,  in  expectation  of  a  threatened  invasion 
by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  The  vote  was  indeed  strongly 
resisted,  and  as  the  majority  by  which  it  passed  was  very 
slender,  Townsend,  Walpole,  Metbuen,  and  Pulteney  were 
put  out  of  office  or  resigned.  In  1719  the  surplus  of  the 
three  funds  referred  to  above,  amounting  to  overXiOO.OOO, 
was  applied  to  the  reductiou  of  debt. 
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In  1720  the  celebrated  South  Sea  scheme  was  ]  rejected. 
It  gives  some  colour  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  Ihit 
commercial  and  financial  follies  are  epidemic,  that  a  schfuio 
far  more  disastrous  in  its  eflfects  than  the  South  Sea  bubble 
was  put  into  shape  the  year  before  in  France,  when  Lav/ 
floated    the    Mississippi     Company.       In    the    month    <  f 
November  1719   the  nominal   value  of  the  stock  of  the 
French  company  was  18,000  millions  sterling,  a  sum  which 
the  statists  of  the  age  reckoned  at  180  times  more  than  ai* 
the  currencies  of  Europe  put  together.     Both  projects  wert 
trading  companies,  and  in  both  companies  the  grant  of  tradv 
privileges  was  made  the  occasion  for  negotiating  terms  witL 
the  public  creditor  through  the  agency  of  the  company. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  negotiations  entered  into  wiiF 
the  South  Sea  Company  was-  the  reduction  of  what  .wert 
called  the  irredeemable  annuities,  created  for  long  terms  oi 
years  during  the  wars  of  William  III.  and  Anne.     It  it. 
probable  that  the  proposals  of  the  company  would  hav 
been,  to  judge  from  the  success  with  which  the  conversiui. 
of  the  various  stocks  in  1710  was  effected,  financially  satis- 
factory.    But  unluckily  the  other  great  financial  corpora- 
tion,   the   Bank   of    England,  bid  against  the  South  Sea 
Company,  and  in  this  rivalry  the  latter  offered  terms^  which 
were  finally  accepted,  under  which  the  company  eontem- 
plaved  the  purchase  of  the  whole  national  debt,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  total  capital  of  431  millions,   for  which  they 
were  to  receive  interest  at  5  per  cent.     The  magnitude  of 
the  operation,  the  difficulty  sure  to  arise  when  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  bona  fide  subscriptions  for  the  large 
amount  which  would  be  required  in  order  to  complete  the 
bargain,  and  the  reaction  certain  to  ensue  as  soon  as  evei 
a  check  was  given  to  the  operation,  were  lost  sight  of.     It 
was  not  perhaps  so  remarkable,  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  very  manner  of  the  negotiation  between  the  company 
and  the  Government  pushed  up  the  price  of  the  origina' 
stock   much  beyond  its  natural   value,  a  rise  which  tht 
directors  of  the  company  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of,  and  that  the  stocks  of  other  companies  which  could 
offer  no  exceptional  prospects  of  profit  were  raised  to  nearlj 
as  absurd  a  price  as  that  of  the  South  Sea.     The  directon 
of  the  company  took  advantage  of  the  fictitious  price  whicl 
the  stock  had  reached,  and  created  shares  at  or  near  thf 
market  value  of  their  stock.     As  the  fever  of  speculation 
reached  its  height,  the  directors  exalted  the  price  of  theii 
shares,  and  it  seems  even  contemplated  an  issue  of  stock  A 
the  price  of  ten  times  its  nominal  amount.     By  midsummer 
the  advanced  prices  of  all  public  stocks  are  said  to  have 
reached  a  market  value  of  500  millions.     Before  thebooki 
of  the  company   closed   on  June  22,    the   directors   hac 
negotiated  for  all  the  irredeemable  debts  of  the  Government. 
On  August  12th  they  dealt  with  the  redeemable  debti, 
amounting   to  nearly    14t  millions,  at  the  price  of  800. 
When  parliament  met  in  December,  the  price  of  South  Sea 
stocks  had  fillen  to  200.     In  the  interval,  however,  thi 
directors  declared  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent,  at  Christmas, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  a  dividend  of  50  per  cent,  fo; 
the  next  twelve  years.     This  might  perhaps  have  been  pos 
Bible  had  the  subscribers  made  good  their  payments,  had 
the   directors   been    able  to   place   all  their  stock  at  the 
nominal  prices,  and  if  all  their  loans  were  repaid.     But  the 
payment   would  only   have   been   temporary,    and    both 
principal  and  finally  interest  would  have  speedily  been  lost 
to  the  shareholders. 

The  issue  to  the  nation  was  that  the  South  Sea  stock 
was  fixed  at  nearly  34  millions ;  that  this  was  divided  intc 
moieties,  one  half  to  be  the  trading  stock  of  the  company, 
the  other  to  be  a  fund  stock  on  which  dividends  should  be 
paid  ;  and  that  the  r»te  of  interest  payable  by  the  Govern 
Dicnt  on  the  whole  should  be  5  per  cent  till  June  3,  1727, 
when  it  should  be  reduced  to  4  percent     Thenation  suffered 
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cousiderablc  temporary  loss,  for  -.ic  capital  of  the  debt, 
instead  of  being  reduced,  was  increased  by  tliree  nullions, 
and  the  temporary  annuities  were  converted  into  a  perpetual 
jtock.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  secured  a  reduc- 
tion of  interest  within  six  years,  and  could,  if  the  state  of 
the  money  market  proved  favourable,  reduce  their  rate  of 
interest  at  an  earlier  date,  or  if  the  revenue  exceeded  the 
aipenditure  could  bring  the  machinery  of  the  sinking  fund 
into  operation.  In  1727  three  fifths  of  the  public  debt  was 
South  Sea  stock.  In  1724  the  rate  of  interest  had  fallen 
eo  much  that  the  bank,  on  a  revision  of  its  bargain  with 
the  Government,  agreed  to  accept  4  per  cent,  instead  of  5 
on  its  new  stock,  the  old  rate  of  6  per  cent,  remaining  on 
its  original  stock. 

In  1726  it  was  found  possible  to  borrow  at  3  per  ceufc, 
and  a  small  stock  was  raised  at  this  rate.  In  1727  the 
land  tax,  which  had  been  at  two  shillings  fo^  five  years, 
was  raised  to  four.  Those  customs  and  excise  duties  which 
had  now  been  made  permanent,  and  were  reckoned  on  an 
average  at  30  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  duty-paying  and 
excisable  articles,  now  yielded,  with  the  malt  tax,  about 
four  and  a  half  millions,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  land  tax 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  In  1732-3  the  land  tax 
Was  reduced  to  a  shilling  in  the  pound  in  order  to  conciliate 
jthe  landed  interest,  the  salt  taxes  were  reimposed,  and  the 
kleficiencies  of  the  revenue  were  made  up  from  the  receipts 
pi  the  sinking  fund,  which  now  amounted  to  more  than  a 
jsnillion  annually,  and  by  which  reductions  were  made  from 
itime  to  time  .in  the  public  debt  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
jBix  millions  in  the  twelve  years  between  1727  and  1739. 
]Aa  Walpole  had  been  designated  the  father  of  the  sinking 
fund,  his  policy  was  severely,  perhaps  sincerely,  criticized 
by  the  opposition.  But  while  it  was  certain  that  the 
ministers  could  count  on  a  great  majority  for  the  financial 
schema  which  he  proposed,  it  was  not  equally  certain  that 
he  could  reckon  on  support  except  by  reducing  the  land 
tax,  an  ioipost  which  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  landowners, 
and  was  correspondingly  distasteful.  The  land  tax  re- 
mained at  two  shillings  in  the  pound  from  1733  to  1739. 
la  other  words,  direct  taxation  remained  odious,  and 
indirect  taxation  became  familiar.  ■- 

In  1737  the  rate  of  interest  on  public  securities  was  less 

than  3  per  cent.,  for  the  3  per  cent,  stocks  were  worth  107 

in  June.     This  is  at  about  the  middle  of  that  remarkable 

series  of  years  in  which  the  prices  of  grain  were  singularly 

low,  a  set  of  facts  which  is  characteristic  also  of  the  first 

half  of  the  15th  century.     The  cheapness  was  undoubtedly 

'due  in  great  measure  to  a  succession  of  abundant  harvests, 

and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  agricultural  skill.     But  it  is  also 

to  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  to  the  increasing  doarness  of 

the  precious  metals,  especially  silver,  and  it  is  likely,  for 

economical  reasons  which  would  not  be  in  place  to  allege 

here,  that  a  period  in  which  the  precious  metals  are  dear 

will  he  accompanied  by  persistently  low  rates  of  interest. 

It  is  manifest  that,  at  the  present  time,  gold  is  rapidly 

increasing  in   value,  and  that  a  low  rate  of  interest  has 

accompanied  this  fact,  as  it  will  in  all  likelihood  continue. 

The  House  of  Commons  resolved,  in  view  of  the  high  prices 

to  which  public  securities   had    risen,    that   the  rate  of 

interest  on  all  Government  stocks  which  were  redeemable 

should  be  reduced  to   3   per  cent.     A  bill  was  brought 

Itorward  embodyiug  this  resolution,  and  was  read  twice,  but 

lost  in  tho  course  of  the  session.     It  appears  that  the  plan 

iwas  frustrated  in  deference  to  the  monied  interest.     That 

it  caused  some  alarm  to  the  holders  of  redeemable  stocks  is 

jjroved  by  the   fact  that,  when  the  three  per  cents,  stood 

at  X105,  3t5.  8d.,  the  four  pi.t' cents,  were  at  £113  only. 

(     Tb'^re  is  one  incident  in  the  history  of  Walpole's  finaucial 

projects  which  must  be  referred  to.     In  1733  this  minister 

lirought  forward  his  famous  excise  scheme.     The  payment 


of  customs  duties  by  the  importers  was  obligatory  on  tba 
landing  of  such  articles  as  were  liable  to  the  tax,  or  the 
importer,  if  he  desired  delay,  was  compeDed  to  enter  into 
a  bond  with  suificient  securities  for  the  payment  of  the 
impost.  The  inconveniences  of  the  system  were  obvious. 
If  the  importer  were  in  narrow  circumstances,  he  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  realize  the  value  of  his  goods  by 
immediate  sales,  when  the  market  price  was  low  a!ready, 
and  was  thus  deprived  of  one  advantage  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  capital,  that  it  enables  the  possessor  of  it  to  wait 
for  favourable  markets.  It  inflicted  the  maximum  loss' on 
the  consumer,  to  whom  the  tax  was  of  course  tr^insf erred, 
and  a  minimum  advantage  to  the  Government ;  for  of 
course  the  trader's  profit  was  derived  from  capital  advanced 
for  payment  of  duty,  estimated  by  the  time  intervening 
between  the  importation  and  the  sale.  It  tended  towards 
limiting  competition  in  foreign  products,  for  the  wealthier 
merchants  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of  sale  in  articles  on 
which  considerable  customs  duties  were  charged,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  finding  the  tax  at  once.  A  further  assist- 
a.M  was  given  to  such  merchants  by  the  rule  under  which 
the  importer  who  paid  his  tax  promptly  was  allowed  a  » 
bonus  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  tax.  It  opened 
the  way  for  frauds  on  the  revenue,  for  it  encouraged 
smuggling,  and  assisted  the  dishonest  exporter  of  foreign 
produce  in  obtaining  a  fraudulent  drawback.  It  checked 
the  carrying  trade,  narrowed  consumption,  and  impaired 
the  revenue. 

The  reform  which  Walpole  contemplated  was  to  extend 
to  foreign  products  imported  into  Great  Britain  that  system 
which  was  already  practised  with  such  articles  as  were  liable 
to  the  internal  duties  of  excise,  i.e.,  to  permit  the  storage 
of  foreign  goods  in  bonded  warehouses  on  the  payment  o) 
a  trifling  landing  duty.  Thus  tobacco — the  experiment 
was  to  be  tried  with  tobacco  and  wine  at  first — was  liable 
to  6Jd.  per  pound.  Walpole  proposed  to  reduce  the  tax  to 
4jd.,  to  levy  |d.  on  importation  and  deposit  in  the  ware- 
house, the  import  duty  being  payable  as  part  of  the 
hereditary  excise,  but  being  repaid  on  exportation,  and  to 
delay  the  payment  of  the  4d.  till  such  time  as  the  owner 
of  the  goods  might  wish  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  dealer  for 
home  consumption.  In  this  way  Walpole  contemplated 
that  a  great  ease  would  be  afforded  to  the  fair  trader,  and  that 
frauds  on  the  revenue — an  invariable  source  of  loss  to  the 
honest  merchant — would  be  obviated.  It  is  clear  that 
Walpole  anticipated  that  the  revenue  would  gain  all  from 
the  check  to  smuggling  and  factitious  drawbacks  which  it 
lost  in  reducing  the  duty. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Walpole's  project  that  he  brought 
it  forward  at  a  time  when  he  had,  in  deference  to  the 
clamour  of  the  landed  interest,  reduced  the  land  tax  to  a 
shilling  in  the  pound,  and  suspended  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund.  It  is  true  that  the  plan  was  not  wrecked 
on  these  issues,  though  they  must  have  been  present  to  the 
minds  of  many  among  those  who  resisted  it.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Walpole  most  accurately  predicted,  as  the  result  of 
his  reform,  "  that  it  would  make  London  a  free  port,  and 
by  consequence  the  market  of  the  world."  The  great 
merchants,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  importation ;  the 
smugglers  who,  in  that  ago  of  corruption,  found  means  to 
make  themselves  a  parliamentary  power  ;  the  public,  which 
loathed  the  excise  as  an  inquisitorial  system,  begun  in  tht 
old  days  of  Cromwell's  military  usurpation,  continued  it 
order  to  sustain  the  foreign  policy  which  the  GcvernmenI 
of  the  Revolution  had  prosecuted,  and  extended  in  order  to 
enrich  foreign  favourites  and  to  bribe  the  servants  of  the 
state  ;  and  the  patriots,  as  the  opposition  called  themselves, 
eager  to  use  every  chance  against  Walpole,  even  when  he 
was  in  the  right,  because  they  had  so  pertinaciously  asserted 
that  he  was  always  iq  the  wrong, — united  to  defeat  the 
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project.  Walpile's  life  was  threatened  in  the  streets,  and, 
what  he  feared  more,  his  majority  was  imperilled  in  the 
House.  The  warehousing  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  not 
revived  till  1803.  The  elder  Pitt,  when,  being  in  the 
ascendant,  he  could  afford  to  criticize  his  own  conduct,  said 
that  he  regretted  nothing  so  much  as  his  opposition  to 
Walpole's  excise.  It  is  singular  that  the  principal  works 
on  commerce  and  finance  which  were  published  before  the 
adoption  of  the  bonded  warehouses  system  pass  over 
VValpoIe's  plan  in  silence. 

The  public  debt  was  mcreased  between  1739  and  1748, 
the  date  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  by  about  28 
millions,  the  interest  on  this  sum  being  principally  provided 
by  duties  on  spirits,  though  during  tlie  whole  period  the 
land  tax  was  put  at  43.  In  1750  it  was  reduced  to  Ss. 
But  the  old  custocas  and  excises  were  continued  and 
increased.  In  1731  a  duty  of  '20s.  a  gallon  had  been 
imposed  on  gin,  with  a  view  to  checking  its  use.  It  is 
well  known  that  thia  prohibitory  duty  led  to  extensive 
smuggling,  and  to  illicit  distillation  on  a  large  scale. 
Hence  in  1743,  when  the  Government  was  on  the  look-out 
for  means,  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1731,  and 
impose  remunerative  duties  irt  the  place  of  the  prohibitive 
tax.  The  proposal  was  resisted  on  grounds  of  health  and 
morals,  but  was  carried. 

Early  in  1750  the  plan  "suggested  in  Walpole's  time  of 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  public  securities,  with  the 
option  of  receiving  the.  princiiial,  was  revived,  as  the  three 
per  cents,  had  been  above  par  in  the  autumn  qf  1746. 
The  amount  to  be  treated  in  this  way  was  nearly  58 
millions.  Tlie  holders  of  the  stock  were  offered  4  per  cent. 
for  1750,  3|  till  the  end  of  1757,  and  3  afterwards.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  the  terms  were,  except  for  about  3^ 
millions,  agreed  to.  In  the  next  year  the  consolidated 
stock  was  first  formed  by  merging  nine  separate  loans  into 
a  common  3  per  cent,  fund,  and  subsequently  other  stocks 
were  consolidated  in  the  same  manner.  The  project  was 
not  only  highly  successful,  but  the  new  three  per  cents, 
rose  in  June  of  the  same  year  to  106^.  In  1753-4  the 
lanct  tax  was  reduced  to  23.  In  1755,  when  the  Seven 
Years'  War  was  imminent,  the  land  tax  was  raised  to  4s., 
at  which  sum  it  continued,  except  in  1767,  1768,  1769, 
1770,  1772.  1773,  1774,  1775,  till  1793,  when,  being 
made  perpetual,  the  ceremony  of  its  being  granted  annually 
was  abandoned.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  and 
onwards,  it  became  the  practice  of  English  financiers  to 
invite  loana  upcii  one  of  three  principles  They  either 
offered  such  a  variable  sum  of  three  per  cent,  annuities  as 
represented  the  difference  between  the  value  of  this  security 
and  the  same  amount  actually  lent,  as,  for  example,  £120 
stock  for  £100  borrowed  or  a  fixed  amount  of  stock  for  a 
variable  percentage,  as  £100  stock  for  (say)  £80  lent,  or 
gave  £100  stock,  and  a  variable  3um  in  long  or  life 
annuities,  as  (say'i  £100  stock  and  22s.  6d.  per  cent,  per 
£100  subscribed  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  loans  raised 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War  were  far  in  excess  of  any  that  I 
had  been  negotiated  before.  That,  for  instance,  of  1760  j 
was  twulve  niillioMS,  and  the  same  sum  was  raised  in  the  ■ 
next  year.  When  the  peace  of  Pans  was  signed  in  February 
1763,  the  uommal  capital  of  the  Enghsh  funded  debt  was  in 
amouot  uearly  double  that  which  had  been  incurred  up  to 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  loser  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  France.  It  was 
prostrated,  was  stripped  of  its  colonies,  and  wholly  im- 
poverished. No  war  in  the  world's  history  had  such  im- 
portant results  on  the  remote  future  as  this  has  had.  From 
this  time  France  cea-sed  to  be  a  colonizing  nation,  and 
England  occupied  its  place,  as  well  as  extended  the  settle- 
ments which  it  had  already  founded.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  France  was  the  determined  rival  of 


England  in  the  East,  and  had  occupied  the  south  and  con'i 
of  the  English  plantations  in  the  West.  At  the  conclosioa 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  it  had  lost  both  its  color:ial 
centres.  By  tliis  loss  it  was  also  deprived  of  one  amoa^ 
those  outlets  for  discontent  which  have  been  so  serviceable 
to  the  Governments  of  Western  Europe.  Emigration  does 
not  relieve  a  country  of  its  population  so  much  as  it  does 
of  its  dissatisfied  and  disaffected  members.  The  destruc- 
tion of  French  colonial  enterprise  had  no  little  indirect 
effect  on  the  passions  of  the  Revolution.  The  supremacy 
of  England  in  the  northern  part  of  the  New  World  led  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  bowed  down  and  im- 
poverished by  the  oppressive  revenue  laws  of  England,  to 
emigrate  westwards,  and  so  give  at  home  an  opportunity 
for  the  Irish  Catholics  to  reassert  themselves,  and  for  the 
Americans  to  strengthen  or  recruit  themselves  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  Again,  the  charges  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  were  so  great  that  the  British  parliament  tried  to 
help  itself  by  taxing  the  colonies  ;  the  colonies  met  this 
project,  after  various  acts  of  resistance,  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  the  war  of  American  independence 
found  an  ally  in  France,  which  was  eager  to  blot  out  the 
memories  of  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  the  reaction  of  repub- 
lican America  on  monarchical  France  aided  those  theories 
which  developed  the  French  Ftevolution.  On  the  Eevola- 
tion  followed  the  Empire  ;  the  Empire  induced  the  reaction 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  from  this  came  the  western  rising  of 
1830,  the  general  rising  of  1848,  and  ultimately  the 
doctrine  of  modern  European  politics,  that,  namely,  of  t):s 
nationalities. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  with  the  financial  conse- 
queuces  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It  was  in  no  slight 
degree  provoked  by  the  hostility  of  the  French  and  English 
settlers  in  America,  aud  it  had  been  carried  on  at  an 
enormous  expense.  The  result  was  to  secure  the  ascendency 
of  the  English  race  on  the  American  continent.  It  ap- 
peared to  deserve  the  gratitude  and  the  sacrifices  of  the 
colonists.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plantations  would  have  recognized  these  facts,  and  have 
responded  according  to  their  means  to  an  appeal  made 
them  by  the  ministry.  In  an  evd  hour  the  ministry 
attempted  to  impose  taxes  on  them  by  the  authority  of  the 
English  parliament.  No  one,  not  even  the  cplonisla  them- 
selves, doubted  that  the  English  parliament  could  enact 
laws  for  the  colonies,  could  regulate  their  trade,  could 
dictate  the  course  of  their  industry,  aud  thus  as  effectually 
bring  them  within  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  British 
empire  as  though  it  collected  a  revenue  from  them.  In 
fact  the  colonial  system  was  really  a  department  of  finance, 
though  Its  details  were  defended  on  those  mercantile 
principles  which  Adam  Smith  expounded  and  refuted.  The 
imposition  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  resented  on  politics) 
principles,  and  was  resented  successfully.  Passed  in  1765, 
it  was  repealed  in  1766,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  an  Act  asserting,  in  the  broadest 
manner,  the  right  of  the  English  parliament  to  tax  ile 
dependencies.  The  Americans  answered  by  refusing  to 
consume  British  goods.  As  is  well  known,  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  was  the  despiitch  of  the 
East  India  Company's  tea  ships  to  Boston,  the  tax  on  tes 
imposed  on  the  colonists  being  nominally  retained  in  order 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  company,  whose  finances  were 
seriously  affected  at  the  time,  but  really  in  order  to  affirm 
the  right,  on  which  king,  ministry,  and  parliament  insisted, 
of  taxing  the  colonies  through  the  machinery  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  American  Independence 
the  land  tax  was  annually  granted  at  48.  in  the  pound, 
though  of  course  on  the  old  assessment.  It  formed  the 
basis  on  which  an  annual  issue  of  two  millions  iu  exchequer 
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bills  was  maau.  But  the  residire  of  the  moana  from  which 
*he  intercut  on  the  annual  increment  of  debt  was  payable 
was  derived  from  taxes  on  consumption  and  stamps,  i.e., 
from  indirect  sources.  The  actual  debt  created  during  the 
American  war  was  nearly  97|  millions.  The  sum  received 
from  loans  was  75J  millions,  and  the  annual  sum  needed 
for  the  interest  on  this  debt  was  a  little  over  4  millions. 
In  1786  Pitt,  after  inviting  the  attention  of  parliament  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  debt,  and  the  necessity  for  reducing 
it,  proposed  to  revive  and  make  permanent  the  machinery 
■of  a  sinking  fund.  The  minister  had  taken  counsel  with 
Dr  Price,  who  for  some  years  previously  had  been  lamenting 
the  downfall  of  Walpole's  sinking  fund,  and  urging  that  by 
borrowing  at  simple  interest  great  accumulations  might  be 
'formed  at  compound  interest,  and  that  thereby  the  debt 
would  be  ultimately  extinguished.  Pitt's  proposal  was  that 
the  exchequer  should  pay  a  million  annually  in  quarterly 
instalments  to  six  eminent  persons,  who  should  invest  the 
sum  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  and  that  this  payment  should 
have  precedence  over  any  other  issues  of  the  exchequer, 
except  the  interest  on  the  debt.  He  intended  that  the 
interest  on  this  fund  should  accumulate  with  the  annual 
receipts,  and  he  calculated  that  in  twenty-eight  years  the 
fund,  with  accumulated  interest,  would  yield  an  annual 
■surplus  of  four  millions.  When  this  sum  was  reached,  the 
interest  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  parliament. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  on  Pitt's  proposal  by  Fox, 
to  the  effect  that  when  at  any  future  time  a  loan  was  pro- 
posed, say  of  six  millions,  the  commissioners,  if  they  had 
sufficient  funds  at  their  disposal,  might  purchase  a  sixth 
of  the  stock.  It  was  accepted  by  Pitt,  and  formed  the 
process  by  which,  during  the  great  Continental  war,  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  continued  to  lend  their 
balances  and  the  annual  sum  which  they  received  from  the 
Government  to  the  state,  thus  piling  up  an  imaginary 
obligation  of  the  nation  to  itself,  which  seemed  to  extinguish 
public  debt,  but  which  would  certainly  be  treated  as  a 
fiction,  as  indeed  came  to  be  the  case,  when  the  great  war 
was  over.  The  efficiency  of  the  sinking  fund  consisted 
entirely  in  the  extent  to  which,  by  requiring  an  income 
which  should  be  in  excess  of  expenditure,  it  necessarily 
diminished  debt.  Its  delusiveness  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  actual  funds  which  it  had  accumulated  were  actually 
'invaded  under  the  pressure  of  war-taxation  and  expenditure, 
and  that  its  nominal  continuance  was  accompanied  by  the 
creation  of  a  fictitious  loan,  the  process  of  which  was 
burdened  by  tlie  expenses  of  an  office.  Other  schemes 
were  adopted  subsequently,  more  or  less  similar  to  the  old 
sinking  funds,  in  later  times,  to  which  we  shall  allude 
presently. 

For  a  short  time  before  1793,  when  England  began 
her  longest  and  costliest  war,  the  English  funds  rose 
greatly  in  value,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  because  thoy  were  con- 
cetved  to  be  the  safest  investment  which  could  be  found 
for  those  who  were  flying  from  the  Continent  in  dread  of 
actual  or  prospective  violence.  But  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  France  the  country  was  put 
to  the  severest  straits.  In  the  year  1793  a  serious  com- 
mercial panic  occurred,  accompanied  with  an  unparalleled 
number  of  bankruptcies.  Loans  of  enormous  amounts 
were  raised  as  the  war  went  on  ;  the  current  expenses  of 
Government  were  met  by  credits  on  the  bank  ;  and  at  last, 
on  February  27, 1 797,  the  Privy  Council  ordered  the  Bank 
of  England  to  suspend  cash  payments.  For  twenty-three 
years  afterwards  the  suspension  was  continued. 

Up  to  1796  the  additional  burdens  which  were  imposed 
to  meet  the  interest  on  loans  and  to  defray  some  of  the 
Rnniinl  charges  of  the  war  were  raised  almost  entirely  from 
iidnect  taxation  on  conBuraption,  sometimes  on  production, 
t'.it   net  on  property.     But  in  this   year  Pitt   proposed 


to  levy  duties  on  tne  succession  to  real  and  personal  estate. 
Knowing  that  his  budget  would  meet  with  hostile  criticism, 
he  deteriniiied  to  divide  his  bill,  and  impose  the  projected 
tux  on  real  and  personal  estate  by  separate  enactments. 
The  tax  on  personally  was  accepted  with  very  little  re- 
monstrance, though  a  few  stilid  objections  were  urged 
against  the  measure.  But  the  couutry  party  strongly 
resented  the  proposed  tax  on  real  estate.  They  absented 
themselves  from  the  House,  and  nearly  left  Pitt  in  a 
minority.  The  minister  felt  that  he  must  give  way  to 
them,  and  postponed  his  bill  for  granting  duties  on  really 
in  succession  for  three  months,  thus  virtually  abandouing 
the  project.  The  discrepancy,  therefore,  between  the 
liabilities  of  real  and  personal  eslate,  when  they  become 
the  subject  of  devise  or  succession,  has  never  been  remedied. 
It  is  true  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Lord  Lauderdale 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Act  which  had  been  passed, 
till  such  time  as  the  anomaly  might  he  rectified.  But  ho 
was  ruled  to  be  nut  of  order,  on  the  ground  that  no  bill 
after  it  has  been  passed  can  be  repealed  or  modified  in  the 
same  session.  Like  many  similar  Acts,  the  legacy  duty 
was  tentative,  and  the  rales  of  tax  were  progressively  raised 
according  to  the  proximity  of  blood  in  which  the  legatee 
or  heir  stood  to  the  testator  or  ancestor.  In  order  to 
compel  the  making  of  wills,  and  to  obviate  the  risk  that 
persons  might  avoid  a  testamentary  disposition  with  a  view 
to  escape  the  legacy  duties,  exceptional  probate  duly  was 
imposed  on  those  estates  whieh  were  administered  without 
a  will. 

Apart  from  the  manifest  inequality  of  a  tax  which 
omitted  to  charge  succession  duty  upon  real  estate, 
especially  at  a  time  in  which  the  value  of  such  estate  was 
rapidly  rising,  objections  were  alleged  against  the  tax  en 
the  ground  that  it  was  likely  to  inflict  inconvenience  or 
injury  in  the  case  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  by  the  com- 
pulsory exposure  of  their  circumstances,  and  because  it  was 
sure  to  breed  discontent.  More  subtle  was  the  objection 
taken  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  afterw'ards  by  Mr  Ricardo, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tay  on  capital,  and  therefore 
injurious  to  the  development  of  wealth.  The  answer  to 
this  objection  is,  however,  simple.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
Government  to  tax  that  which  cannot  be  saved,  but  must 
be  consumed  in  order  that  industry  may  be  continuous. 
Now  that  which  may  be  saved  is  either  consumed  in 
superfluities,  and  therefore  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
direct  or  indirect  taxation,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  is  saved 
and  employed  as  capital,  or  accumulated  as  reserve.  In 
other  words,  not  only  is  it  not  true  that  capital  should  not 
be  taxed,  but  it  is  true  that  nothing  but  that  which  is  or 
may  be  capital  can  be  taxed. 

More  valid  than  this  objection  to  legacy  duties  is  that 
which  can  be  alleged  from  the  fact  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  it>is  easy  for  the  wealthy  to  evade  the  tax 
by  a  donatio  inter  vivos.  The"  attempt  to  evade  duties  or 
liabilities  on  successions  is  a  very  old  practice  in  England. 
One  of  the  •earliest,  after  the  Great  Charter  perhaps  the 
earliest,  written  law  in  English  history,' the  Statute  of 
Marlebridge,  is  intended  to  defeat  attempts  to  evade  feudal 
dues  by  such  donations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
similar  practices  prevail  at  present.  Nor  can  they  be  pre- 
vented until  voluntary  gifts  and  transfers  are  registered, 
published,  and  rendered  traceable  at  last  to  the  officers  of 
the  revenue,  who  might  have  powers  to  visit  with  penalties 
in  addition  to  ordinary  duties  all  conveyances  and  transfers 
made  at  such  a  date  previous  to  the  death  of  the  donor  as 
would  indicate  that  the  gift  could  reasonably  be  interpreted 
to  imply  an  intention  of  evading  legacy  duty.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  stated  too  often  that,  first,  it  is  not 
always  the  best  system  of  taxation  which  must  be  adopted, 
but  tlie  best  possible  system,  since  commuuities  require  to 
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\>e  habituated  to  a  uew  tax ,  o.iu,  nest,  iDat  any  unfairness 
In  the  imposition  of  caxation  is  sure  to  Buggest  evasion.  A 
financier  must  be  just,  if  be  wishes  the  taxpayer  to  be 
honest.  There  are  three  offences  against  the  revenue, 
looked  on  as  very  differently  culpable,  but  all  stimulated 
by  financial  erior  or  injustice.  The  first  is  that  ju.st  alluded 
to,  a  gift  of  property  during  the  life  of  the  donor  with  a 
view  to  evade  the  legacy  duties.  This  fraud  is  thought 
scarcely  culpable,  though  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  much 
jii.ire  easy  for  the  wealthy  to  practise  it  than  for  those 
who  are  in  narrow  or  moderate  circumstances.  The  second 
is  the  evasion  of  the  charges  imposed  on  earnings  by  the 
so-called  property  tax,  but  which  is  of  ooitrso  no  property 
tix  at  all,  since  large  masses  of  property  are  exempted 
from  its  operation,  and  incomes  which  are  in  no  sense  pro- 
perty are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  those  which  issue  from 
property.  The  third,  now  considered  as  merely  vulgar 
larceny,  is  smuggling.  A  generation  ago  public  sympathy 
was  strongly  with  the  smuggler.  The  change  iu  this 
opinion  ia  intelligible  and  instructive.  The  greater  part  of 
English  taxation  of  an  indirect  kind  was  imposed  fur 
political  purposes,  c/r  to  serve  private  interests,  up  to  the 
time  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  began 
seriously  to  reform  the  tariff.  In  course  of  time,  lie  and 
those  who  succeeded  to  his  policy  have  adopted  and  carried 
out  the  principles  that  protection  must  be  abandoned,  that 
finance  must  not  be  manipulated  in  order  to  suit  poli- 
tical antipathies,  and  that  taxation  must  be  imposed  for 
revenue  purposes  only.  The  progress  of  these  principles  has 
extinguished  the  trade  of  the  smuggler.  For  a  Ion  /  time 
even  economists  argued  that  the  smuggler  was  the  practical 
critic  of  a  vicious  system  of  finance.  It  may  be  predicted 
with  some  confidence  that,  when  a  just  property  tax  is  im- 
posed instead  of  an  unfair  income  tax,  public  opinion  will 
enforce  a  morality  which  it  does  not  require  at  present,  and 
will  assist  the  Government  in  enforcing  that  morality  by 
penalties  and  by  compulsory  publicity ;  and  that  similarly 
when  real  estate  is  made  liable  to  the  same  daties  as  are 
imposed  on  personalty,  the  disposition  ^a  evade  the  duties 
will  be  checked,  and  that  machinery  of  Government  which 
<letects  and  chastises  fraud  will  be  strengthened  and 
•enforced..3|^._ 

The  disasters  which  followed  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Ck)ntinental  war,  the  enormous  cost  at  which  the  war  was 
carried  on,  and  the  demand  for  money  in  order  to  meet 
current  charges,  produced  serious  effects  on  the  currency. 
A  considerable  exaltation  took  place  in  tha  value  of  gold, 
and  as  gold  had  become  the  chief  currency  of  England, 
its  exportation  was  under  the  circum.stances  inevitable.  In 
1794  the  Bank  of  England  possessed  in  cash  and  bullion 
over  8  millions.  In.  February  1797  the  stock  of  treasure 
had  sunk  to  H  millions.  The  Government  had  overdrawn 
its  account  with  the  Bank  on  February  £5,  1797,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  10  millions,  and  was  demanding  further 
advances.  It  is  true  that  no  real  alarm  was  felt  for  the 
ultimate  solvency  of  the  Bank,  but  considerable -end  just 
alarm  was  entertained  as  to  the  convertibility  of  the  notes. 
Hence  the  Government,  on  February  27,  1797,  ordered  the 
Bank  of  England  to  suspend  cash  payments,  and  shortly 
afterwards  authorized  the  issue  of  notes  below  five  pounds. 
In  November  1797  Mr  Pitt' introduced  what  he  called 
a  new  and  solid  system  of  finance.  The  scheme  was  after- 
wards explained  to  consist  in  a  triple  assessment,  i.e.,  a 
trebling  of  all  the  assessed  taxes  imposed  on  individuals, 
with  a  limitation,  however,  that  such  a  tax  should  not 
exceed  the  tenth  of  the  taxpayer's  income.  It  was 
estimated  that  this  tax  would  yield  7  millions,  but  the 
result  was  disappointing,  ^rom  the  first  it  was  exceedingly 
unpopular.  >  It  was  felt  to  be  unequal,  and  to  press  with 
p«cuUar  severity  on  those  whose  avocations  constrained  them 


to  contribute  to  those  assessments  which  the  Oovemmsnt  im- 
posed, and  perhaps  necessarily,  without  much  consideration 
for  those  who  had  to  pay  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
poor  escaped  the  tax,  fgc  aecordiug  to  Pitt's  budget  speech,' 
the  a'-^essed  taxes  were  leviable  on  between  700,000  and 
800,000  householders,  and  yielded  £2,700,000,  though  the 
contributions  of  400,000  of  these  householders  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  £150,000.  _ 

The  triple  assessment  lasted  only  •  year.  It  was  pro- 
bably intended  only  to  be  preparatory  for  the  income  tax, 
which  was  imposed  in  1798.  Indeed,  if  the  expenditure  of 
the  war  was  to  be  met  by  any  other  resource  than  loans,  it 
was  necessary  to  discover  some  tax  which  should  reach  all 
classes  who  could  bo  made  to  contribute  to  the  necessities 
of  the  exchequer.  Now  it  was  plain  that,  had  the  assessed 
taxes  been  ever  so  productive, — the  amount  actually 
received  from  them  was  only  two-thirds  of  their  estimated 
yield, — they  are  more  or  less  optional  in  character,  and 
could  therefore  be  evaded.  The  income  tax,  according  to 
Lord  Stanhope,  bad  often  been  urged  on  Pitt,  and  especially 
by  Bishop  Watson.  It  began  as  a  graduated  percentage. 
If  the  income  of  the  taxpayer  was  between  £60  and  £65 
a  year— it  was  not  imposed  on  those  rated  below  that  sum — 
the  lax  was  to  be  a  120th  part  of  the  income,  and  the 
proportion  gradually  rose  to  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  incomes 
of  £200  and  upwards.  Pitt  estimated  the  produce  of  the 
tax  at  10  millions;  it  actually  j-ielded  only  7.  It  was 
imposed  as  a  war  tax,  to  cease  at  a  declaration  of  peace. 
But  Pitt  immediately  pledged  it  to  a  loan,  and  in  1801 
3  millions  of  its  annual  produce  was  thus  appropriated  to 
irredeemable  debt.  The  remission  of  the  tax  then  rendered 
it  necessary  that  new  taxes  should  be  imposed,  and  sucU 
was  the  course  actually  adopted  after  the  short-lived  pfeaca 
of  Amiens.  u 

The  income  tax  was  criticized  by  LordJEloIland  on 
grounds  very  familiar  to  us  in  the  later  times,  namely,  that 
it  visited  incomes  "  derived  from  permanent  and  disposable 
capital,  those  arising  from  precarious  add  temporarj'  pos- 
sessions, and  those  from  labour,  talents,  and  industry  at 
the  same  rate,  and  was  therefore  unjust,  unequal,  aud 
impolitic"  It  was  also  argued  that  the  term  property  tax 
was  a  misnomer, — that  property  was  often  not  visited  by 
the  tax  at  all,  and  that  what  was  not  property  was  mulcted. ' 
It  was  alleged  that  to  require  the  disclosure  of  one's  circum- ' 
stances  was  contrary  to  the  prejudices  and  customs  of 
Englishmen,  was  unconstitutional,  and  a  serious  injury  to 
commerce  and  trade,  since  merchants,  it  was  alleged,  wo';'  t 
often  find  it  convenient  to  sacrifice  more  than  a  tenth  oi 
their  income  rather  than  permit  the  publication  of  their 
affairs,  and,  lastly,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  public  faith  with 
the  stockholder,  whose  dividends  were  mulcted,  by  the 
intervention  of  that  very  Government  which  was  pledged 
to  pay  him  an  irredeemable  annuity,  of  one  tenth  of  his 
just  due.  But  no  objection  seems  to  have  been  alleged, 
on  the  one  hand,  against  the  graduated  character  of  the 
tax,  nor,  on  the  other,  against  the  low  limit  on  which  the 
full  amount  was  exacted. 

At  the  remission  of  the  income  tax  Imposts  to  the  amount 
of  38i  milbons  a  year  were  paid,  this  sum  being  double 
the  amount  raised  in  1793.  With  the  exception  of  the 
perpetual  land  tax,  a  little  over  2  millions,  and  every  year 
becoming  more  disproportionate  to  the  rising  value  of  land, 
almost  the  whole  of  this  amount  was  raised  on  consump- 
tion, i.f ,  from  indirect  sources.  Rents  rose  rapidly,  under 
the  joint  operation  of  high  prices  and  deficient  crops. 
Profits  increased,  owing  partly  to  the  legitimate  growth  of 
manufacturing  industry, — for  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves, 
Arkwright,  and  Watt  were  beginning  to  produce  their 
effects, — partly  to  the  enormous  expenditure  of  Govemmect/ 
and  to  the  subsidie'  9nd  loans  which  were  lavished  on  tf« 
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Continental  powers  and  expended  in  the  purchase  of  British 
manufactures.  But  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
became  deplorable.  Mr  Porter  has  proved  with  minute 
exactness  that  the  real  burden  of  the  long  and  exhausting 
Continental  war  was,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  mainly 
justaiued  by  labour. 

In  1803  the  income  tax,  under  tlp^aame  of  t  property 
tax,  was  reimposed.  The  sources  of  income  were  dis- 
tinguished and  put  into  five  schedule*  named  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E, — being  respectively  lands,  tenements,  mmes,  ifec.  ; 
occupancies  or  tenancies ;  shares,  annuities,  and  dividends  , 
profits  and  gains  in  professions  and  callings ;  and  public 
offices  of  profit  and  pensions.  On  all  but  the  second  a 
tax  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound  was  levied,  but  on  the  second 
ninepence  only  in  England  and  sixpence  in  Scotland. 
Incomes  below  £60  a  year  were  exempt  from  the  tax,  and, 
following  the  analogy  in  some  degree  of  the  first  income 
tax.  a  reduction  of  the  rate  was  made  in  iucoraes  increas- 
ing by  £\0  a  year  up  to  £150,  beginning  at  three- 
pence in  the  pound  tax  up  to  elevenpence,  the  largest 
remission  being  made  on  the  largest  income.  But  it  will 
be  observed  that,  as  in  the  first  income  tax,  the  quantity 
payable  increased  with  the  income,  so  in  this  system  the 
deduction  increased  with  the  receipts  of  the  taxpayer, 
though  it  ceased  at  a  low  amount  of  income.  Furthermore, 
some  consideration  was  shown  to  those  who  had  families. 
Those  householders  who  had  more  than  two  children  were 
allowed,  on  incomes  between  X60  and  £400,  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  for  each  child  ;  those  between 
£400  mi  £J000,  3  per  cent;  those  between  £1000  and 
£5000,  2  per  cent;  those  who  had  £5000  and  upwards, 
I  per  cent   for  each  child. 

In  1805  25  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  income  tax,  and 
in  1807  it  was  raised  to  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
incomes  in  schedules  A,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  to  eighteen- 
pecce  in  England  and  a  shilling  in  Scotland  on  the  annua! 
rental  of  tenancies  under  schedule  B.  The  limit  of  exemp- 
tion was  lowered  to  £50,  and  an  abatement  of  a  shilling 
In  the  pound  was  allowed  on  all  incomes  between  £50  and 
£150  a  year.  Labourers  and  artisans  whose  earnings 
weje  less  than  thirty  shillings  a  week  were  exempted 
from  the  tax,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  deductions 
in  the  case  of  children  were-aliowed,  as  in  the  Act  of  1803. 
The  war  income  tax  was  levied  up  to  April  5,  1816,  when 
it  expired,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  Castjereagh  and 
others  who  urged  its  continuance,  parliament  refused  to 
sanction  the  impost  any  longer. 

The  rejection  of  the  income  tax  as  a  means  of  revenue 
in  1810  necessitated,  at  the  winding  up  of  the  costly  Con- 
tinental war,  the  imposition  of  indirfect  taxes  upon  most 
processes  of  production  and  all  of  consumption,  for  the 
corn  laws  and  customs  duties  on  foreign  imports  of  food 
exalted  indirectly  the  value  of  home  produce.  Industry 
was  checked  at  its  source.  Food,  the  raw  material  of 
labour,  was  rendered  scarce,  while  the  farmer,  who  conceived 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  corn  laws  was  his  only  hope  of 
profit,  and  the  sole  power  by  which  he  could  pay  his  rent, 
was  mocked  by  violent  fluctuations  of  prices,  and  was 
equally  ruined  by  plenty  and  by  scarcity. 

The  first  hint  given  that  the  progress  of  the  nation  was 
impossible  until  its  fiscal  system  was  revised,  was  the 
formation  and  presentation  of  the  Merchants'  Petition. 
This  remarkable  document  was  drawn  up  by  Mr  Tooke, 
who  has  narrated,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  History  of 
Prices,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed, 
eigned,  and  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
not  presented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  Tooke  had 
resolved  on  committing  the  document  to  the  hands  of  Lord 
Lansdowne.  But  those  who  had  signed  the  petition 
objected  to  this  nobleman,  on  the  ground  of   his  Whig 


principles,  and  the  fraraer  of  the  petition  would  not  give 
way.  The  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr  Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  and. 
was  debated.  The  Government,  that  of  Lord  Liverpool,, 
expressed  its  agreement  in  the  principles  which  the  petition 
avowed, — those,  in  short,  of  free  trade, — and  admitted  that 
these  principles  were  not  only  abstractedly  correct,  but  ought 
to  be  adopted  at  once  if  one  were  making  a  beginning,  but 
declined  to  agree  to  the  inference  that  they  could  be 
adopted  in  a  country  where  trade  and  commerce  were  and. 
had  been  for  so  long  a  time  based  on  artificial  restrictions. 
The  protected  interests,  however,  signified  pretty  clearly 
that  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  molested.  But 
the  Government  granted  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  foreign 
trade,  and  with  this  committee  commences  the  movement 
which  sii-and-twenty  years  later  culminated  in  the  practical 
adoption  of  free  trade  principles  and  in  the  abolition  of  the 
com  laws.  Such  a  result  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
when  Lord  Liverpool  could  say  in  May  1820  : — "  We  have^ 
risen  to  our  present  greatness  under  a  different  system  than 
that  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade.  Some  suppose  that  we 
have  risen  in  consequence  of  that  system.  Others,  of  whom 
I  am  one,  believe  that  we  have  risen  in  spite  of  that  system. 
It  is  utterly  impossible,  with  our  debt  and  taxation,  even 
if  they  were  but  half  their  amount,  that  we  can  suddenly 
adopt  the  system  of  free  trade."  Lord  Liverpool  probably 
knew  that,  as  Swift  had  said,  "  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
custom-house,  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four  ;"  but 
he  was  not  alive  to  the  enormous  fertility  of  thatsystem  of 
finance  which,  substituting  low  for  high  duties,  with  some 
exceptions,  and  invariably  avoiding  such  fiscal  changes 
as  hinder  the  progress  of  industry,  leaves  the  widest 
opportunities  for  production,  exchange,  and  consumption. 
Lord  Liverpool  added  that  though  he  supported  the  com 
law  of  1815  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  he  was  of  opinion  that  liad  the  bill  not  passed  at 
that  time,  it  should  not  have  been  passed  at  all.  It  may 
be  observed,  so  much  was  trade  hampered  at  this  time  by 
legislation  the  primary  object  of  which  was  to  extract  a 
revenue  at  all  costs  and  hazards,  that  there  were  more  than 
1500  custom-house  acts  relating  to  the  entry,  export,  and 
custody  of  goods. 

The  committee  of  the  Commons  continued  its  sittings 
through  three  sessions,  and  presented  four  reports  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade,  accompanied  by  abundant  evidence. 
The  committee  of  the  Lords  sat  for  two  sessions,  and 
presented  two  reports.  The  necessity  for  admitting  the 
principles  of  free  trade  was  felt  and  expressed  by  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  so  much  alarm  was  excited  among  protected 
interests,  even  by  the  recognition  of  the  abstract  propriety 
of  free  exchange,  that  the  committee  felt  it  necessary  to 
strongly  disclaim  any  sympathy  with  sudden  change,  and 
to  calm  frightened  imaginations  by  declaring  that  the 
greatest  prudence  and  circumspecties-  must  precede  any 
project,  and  accompany  any  measure  of  reform.  The  first 
thing,  however,  which  people  recognized  was  that  great 
additional  taxation  did  not  add  butin  avery  small  degree- 
to  the  income  of  the  exchequer.  This  was  the  effect 
of  the  financial  statement  of  1819,  which  Tooke  justly 
characterizes  as  the  last  thoroughly  vicious  project  accepted 
by  the  House.  In  1823  Mr  Vansittart  retired  from  office, 
and  during  the  next  five  years,  when  Mr  Huskisson  was  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  great  and  notable  modifications  were- 
made  in  the  customs  and  excise,  for  taxes  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  £8,340,000  were  remitted,  the  experiment 
being  attended  by  a  manifest  elasticity  in  the  revenue^ 
The  enormous  aggregate  of  custom-house  statutes  was  co^ 
solidated  into  eleven,  by  the  labours  of  Mr  Deacon  Hume. 
Between  1827  and  1841  further  reforms,  though  not  on  .>;'> 
considerable  a  scale,  were  made,  the  most  important  ^L 
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■which  was  the  abdiidonment  of  the  excise  on  beer  in  1830, 
and  thai  on  printed  cottons  in  1831.  It  is  an  apt  illustra- 
iion  of  llie  effect  induced  by  such  duties  as  this,  that 
■within  a  very  short  tune  the  price  of  cottons  fell  below 
the  amount  (3id.  a  yard)  which  was  levied  under  the  old 
■excise.  But,  on  the  whole,  little  was  done  for  a  systematic 
financial  refuim  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Mr  Huskisson  and  the  defeat  of  the  Melbourne 
Administration.  One  change  of  great  importance  was  made 
in  the  adoption  of  Mr  Rowland  Hill's  plan  of  the  penny 
postage.  This  scheme  involved  the  immediate  sacrifice  of 
tevenue  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  but  it 
gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  trade,  and  rendered  the 
discussion  of  those  further  fiscal  reforms  which  were  effected 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  easy,  perhaps  possible. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  was  formed  in  September 
1841,  and  had  before  it  a  task  of  no  common  magnitude. 
For  five  years  the  average  deficiency  of  the  revenue, 
according  to  Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote's  statement,  had 
averaged  a  million  and  a  half,  the  year  in  wh'cliSir  Robert 
Peel  took  office  having  been  characterized  by  the  largest 
deficiency.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  the  revenue  had 
fallen  short  of  the  estimates  ,  in  other  words,  the  financial 
system  of  the  country  was  fundamentally  vicious.  The 
reforms  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  determined  to 
bring  about  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  information  obtained 
from  Mr  Joseph  Hume's  report  of  1840,  which  stated  "  that 
the  tariff  cgntauied  1150  different  rates  of  duty  chargeable 
on  imported  articles,  besides  others  imposed  on  all  unenu- 
merated  articles;  that  there  was  no  principle  in  the  finance 
of  the  country,  some  duties  being  levied  for  the  sake  of. 
revenue,  some  for  that  of  protection  ;  that  serious  detriment 
to  the  home  consumer  ensued  from  the  differential  duties  in 
favour  of  the  colonies  ;  and  that  of  8C2  articles  chargeable 
with  duty  147  paid  no  duty  at  nil,  while  17  articles  sup- 
plied 94  per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  29  others  4  per  cent, 
more,  so  that  816  articles  yielded  no  more  than  2  per  cent. 
of  the  revenue,  though  the  imposition  of  the  customs  duties 
■\vas  a  serious  hindrance  to  trade  and  manufactures  " 

In  drawing  up  his  budget  of  1842,  Peel  had  three  ex- 
pedients before  him.  One  was  to  adjust  the  corn  laws,  so 
a-,  to  make  themipress  less  heavily  on  the  consuming  and 
manufacturing  classes;  the  second,  to  reform  the  tariff ; 
the  third,  to  obviate  the  caiistant  deficit  in  the  revenue 
The  first  wae  undoubtedly  the  most  pressing.  The  depres- 
sion of  trade  and  manufactures  in  1842  was  so  serious,  and 
the  remedy  in  a  repeal  or  great  reduction  of  the  taxes  on 
food  was  so  obvious  to  all  rational  persons,  that  the 
measure  was  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  But  Peel 
could  not  as  yet  venture  upon  it  ;  the  mere  proposal  to 
levy  a  foreign  fixed  duty  on  corn  had  more  than  anything 
else  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Whigs  in  1841,  and 
the  measure  was  postponed  till  it  was  yielded  to  famine 
and  agitation  by  an  angry  and  disappointed  faction. 

Sir  Stafford  Korthcote,  in  discussing  the  fact  why  the 
Whigs  were  the  freetraders  and  the  Tories  the  protectionists 
in  1842-46,  says  lie  sees  no  particular  reason  why  this 
phenomenon  should  have  been  exhibited,  judging  from  the 
antecedents  of  the  two  historical  parties,  and  he  inclines  to 
believe  that  the  Whigs  were  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  their 
opponents  by  their  associations  with  the  Radical  party. 
But  the  solution  of  the  question  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
reforms  of  Mr  Huskisson  applied  solely  to  commerce  and 
manufactures,  to  colonial  interests,  and  to  some  local 
industries.  Most  of  those  who  represented  such  interests 
were  alive  to  the  fact  that  protection  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  them,  or  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  the  consumers 
of  colonial  produce  should  be  exceptionally  taxed  in  order 
to  give  a  subvention  to  colonial  planters  and  their  agents. 
The  sa^ority  which  suppo-ted  Peel  would  have  been  on  the 


whole  indifferent  to  such  financial  reforms  as  simply  affecteef 
manufactures  and  foreign  trade.  As  consumers,  they  were 
benefited  by  the  cheapening  of  such  produce  ;  as  producers 
themselves,  they  had  wit  enough  to  discern  that  tlie  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  improved  the  market  of  the  agri- 
culturist. But  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  whether  the 
artificial  prices  which  the  sliding  scale  was  supposed  to 
bestow  on  farmers  and  landowners  should  be  abandoned, 
they  were  convinced  that  their  interests  were  being 
sacrificed  ;  and  though  they  constantly  tried  to  alarm  the 
public  with  the  bugbear  of  dependence  on  foreign  supply, 
they  frequently  admitted  that  the  struggle  on  their  part 
was  to  maintain  the  existing  level  of  their  rents.  In  the 
18th  century,  especially  in  its  earlier  half,  the  country 
gentlemen  wi.uld  have  liad  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
free  trade,  provided  they  could  escape  the  land  tax,  for 
the  produce  of  the  country  was  on  an  average  in  excess  of 
its  wants;  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  they 
were  firmly  convinced  that  all  their  interests  were  bound 
up  in  the  sliding  scale,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  tlie 
Ricardiao  theory  of  rent,  now  become  popular,  gave  them 
certdiii  grave  scientific  reasons  for  the  belief  which  they 
entertained. 

The  estinvdtes  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  formed  suggested 
that,  if  the  House  would  accept  his  new  system  of  finance, 
he  should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  surplus  of  £1.800,000. 
The  greater  p^rt  of  this  sum  be  proposed  to  devote  to  the 
remission  of  taxation,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Sir  Stafford  Korthcote,  of  >rr  Tooke, 
and  ilr  M'CuUoch  The  estimates,  partly  from  some 
singul-ir  oversights  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  partly  from  the  fact 
that  the  distress  of  the  country  ■nas  too  serious  to  bo 
cured  by  trifling  remedies,  were  a  failure,  for  the  receipts 
of  the  exchequer,  notwithstanding  the  new  taxes  which 
Peel  imposed,  were  two  millions  less  than  he  anticipated. 
The  process  by  which  the  minister  sought  to  put  the 
finances  of  the  country  on  a  sound  basis,  and  to  provide  a 
surplus  in  future  years,  was  the  income  tax, — au  impost 
■^vhich  liad  been  decisirely  rejec'ed  in  1816,  but  ■B'as  now 
reimposed  f6r  five  years  at  7d.  in  the  pound.  The  character 
of  this  tax  of  lS42varied  a  little  from  the  old  tax  of  1803, 
1805,  and  1808.  The  limit  of  exemption  was  fixed  at 
i£150  a  year,  the  old  schednles  were  retained,  but  the 
farming  classes  were  specially  favoured.  The  rate 
previously  levied  on  these  persons  had  been  three-fourth* 
of  the  tax  imposed  on  those  who  are  comprised  in  the  other 
schedules.  In  1842  it  was  made  one-half  The  income 
tax  was  not  extended  to  Ireland,  but  a  higher  tax  was 
put  on  Irish  spirits,  and  on  the  whole  th^Irish  and  Englisli 
stamp  duties  werfe  equalized. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  whethsr,  in  cass  the  corn 
laws  had  been  at  ones  repealed,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  impose  the  income  tax.  It  is  probable  that 
the  answer  should  be  in  the  negative.  But  apart  from  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  measure  which  would  certainly 
at  this  time,  as  it  did  four  years  afterwards,  have  roused 
the  most  angry  feelings,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  Peel's 
proper  business  was  to  establish  a  surplus,  and  to  effect 
this  in  the  surest  way  possible.  He  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  a  just  property  tax,  for  such  a  tax  would 
have  been  nearly  as  unpopular  among  his  supporters  as  a 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  He  therefore  imposed  an  income 
tax,  and  though  the  scheme  was  criticized  adversely,  both 
in  the  Commons  and  the  Lords,  it  was  carried  by  over- 
whelming majorities  in  both  Houses,  the  arguments  asainst 
the  tax  being  summed  up  with  great  precision  in  the  pro- 
tests of  Lords  Radnor  and  Western.  The  income  tax  has 
since  always  figured  in  the  budget,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  whatever  objections  may  be  alleged  against  its  equity, 
it  secured  the  end  which  Peel  liad  before  him,  an^  ii» 
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more  than  once  been  of  great  aerrice  in  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  revenue  due  to  an  increased  expenditure, 

In  1843  and  1841  a  few  remissions  of  qustoms  duties 
were  effecleJ,  But  the  effect  of  the  tariff  reforms  waa  now 
visible,  The  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  in  the  first 
year  was  2  millions,  in  the  second  6  J  millions.  The 
wheat  crop  of  1843  was  an  average,  that  of  1844  was 
abundant ;  the  price  was  low,  and  the  imports  of  foreign 
corn  nearly  ceased.  In  cons3quence,  Peel  was  enabled  to 
bring  forward  hia  most  considerable  measure  of  tariff  re- 
form. He  remitted  no  less  than  3^  millions  in  the  customs, 
and  more  than  a  million  in  the  excise.  The  effect  was  an 
increase  of  income  over  expenditure  of  nearly  2J  millions. 
In  1846  the  remission  was  three-quarters  of  a  million,  but 
there  was  again  a  surplus  of  2J  millions.  In  the  same 
year  the  repeal  of  the  corn,  laws  was  effected,  and  a 
modification  was  made  in  the  sugar  duties,  followed  in 
1848  by  an  equalization  of  these  duties.  A  little  later  and 
the  Navigation  Acts  were  repealed;  and,  finally,  the  last 
fragment  of  protection  was  extinguished  in  the  abolition 
of  the  differential  duties  on  foreign  timber.  The  detailed 
history  of  these  changes  ia  best  given  in  the  last  three 
volumes  of  Mr  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  and  in  the  annual 
summaries  of  the  Economist  newspaper,  compiled  by  Mr 
Newmarch,  who  was  the  coadjutor  of  Mr  Tooke  in  the  last 
three  volumes  of  the  history  referred  to,  The  process  by 
which  the  new  system  of  finance  was  established  ia  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  iu  his 
Twtuty  Years  of  Financiai  Polity. 

The  principles  of  modern  English  finance  are— (1)  to 
impose  as  high  a  duty  as  is  consistent  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  revenue  on  such  articles  of  voluntary  consumption 
as  may  be  dispensed  with  and  may  be  taken  in  excess; — of 
these  the  most  notable  are  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco; 
(2)  to  abandon  taxation  on  all  articles  which  are  used  fot 
manufacture  or  food,  the  last  tax  of  the  latter  kind  which 
has  been  extinguished  being  that  on  sugar;  (3)  to  levy 
the  lowest  duties  possible,  consistent  with  revenue  purposes, 
on  articles  of  voluntary  consumption  and  wholly  innocent 
use,  of  which  the  best  type  is  tea  ; — such  are  the  customs 
and  excise,  the  only  trades  now  under  the  control  of  the 
inland  revenue  officers  being  those  of  the  maltster,  the 
brewer,  and  the  distiller ;  (4)  to  attempt  the  collection  of 
as  large  a  revenue  as  possible  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
on  transactions  by  the  mechanism  of  stamp  duties  ;  (5) 
to  simplify  the  assessed  taxe.s,  some  of  which  indeed,  as 
the  house  duty,  are  objectionab(e,  and  some  of  which  have 
been  perhaps  imprudently  remitted;  and (6)  to  make  use  of 
the  income  tax  eb  a  supplementary  means  of  raising  a 
revenue  when  the  expenditure  is  notably  in  excess  of  the 
income.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  simpler  than  the  function  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  if  he  is  resolved  not  to 
modify  the  established  sources  of  the  revenue  or  readjust 
its  p^rts.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  impose  an  additional 
income  tax,  or  to  remit  a  portion  of  that  which  has  been 
imposed. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  continuity  of  the 
present  system  of  British  finance  depends  upon  a  continuity 
(n  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  revenue  derived  from 
alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  amounts  annually  to  about  42 
millions.  That  which  is  supplied  from  articles  of  voluntary 
consumption,  the  use  of  which  is  wholly  innocent,  is  about 
4|  millions,  the  principal  contribution  to  this  head  coming 
from  tea.  Purely  direct  taxation — the  land,  house,  and 
income  tax  on  the  one  hand  (the  last-named  at  3d.  in  the 
pound),  and  stamps,  probate,  and  legacy  duties  on  the  other 
— yield  nearly  equal  sums,  a  little  short  of  8  millions  each. 
The  post  office,  which  is  sui  generis,  i.e.,  a  jjavmcut  for  a 
special  service  rendered,  supplies  a  furthtr  gross  sura  of 
7  millions.     The  security,  then,  of  the  English  revenue 


depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  habits  oi  consuming 
alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  are  permanent.  The  con- 
sumption  of  the  former  is  threatened  by  a  powerful  and 
apparently  growing  organization  and  agitation,  and  it  can 
hardly  bo  doubted  that,  should  those  who  demand  that  the 
control  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  present  licensing  bodies  to  a  direct  popular 
vote  be  successful,  the  dimensions  of  the  trade  would  be 
curtailed  and  the  revenue  diminished.  One  cannot  other- 
wise account  for  the  alarm  which  is  felt  by  those  interested 
io  the  success  of  the  trade  at  the  activity  of  their  critics, 
and  the  process  by  which  the  advocates  of  restraint  believe 
that  they  can  compass  their  ends.  It  is  possible,  also,  tbat 
iu  the  future  the  poorer  classes,  whose  consumption  is  the 
cause  of  so  large  a  revenue,  may  imitate  the  temperance  or 
moderation  of  those  who  are  better  off,  and  whose  habits  are 
to  all  appearance  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  their  pro- 
genitors two  or  three  generations  ago.  Should  such  a  change 
ensue,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  would  be  the- 
direction  taken  by  the  financiers  of  the  future ;  for  though 
there  are  some  obvious  sources  of  taxation,  particularly  real 
estate  devised  or  inherited,  and  property  specially  so  called, 
yet  the  receipts  from  these  sources  would  necessarily  be 
limited,  and  there  is  nothing  more  difficult,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  than  the  task  of  familiarizing  a  people 
with  a  new  imi)06t. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  such  a  difficulty  is  felt 
and  must  be  encountered  when  the  financier  attempts  new 
expedients ;  for,  apart  from  the  natural  dissatisfaction 
with  which  a  new  tax  is  paid,  and  the  resistance  which 
powerful  interests  may  make  and  have  made  to  such  im- 
posts, such  as  we  have  seen  to  have  been  successful  when 
Pitt  attempted  to  levy  an  equal  charge  on  the  succession  to- 
personal  and  »eal  estate,  a  tax  may  make  a  serious  difference 
to  values,  or  may  interfere  fatally  with  an  industry.  Thus 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exemptions  with  which  land 
is  favoured  in  the  devolution  of  real  estate  is  a  cause  why 
the  rate  of  return  to  the  purchase  money  of  land  is  so  low. 
Fixed  charges  will,  of  course,  in  the  long  run  make  do 
difierence  to  the  rate  of  interest  derived  from  investments 
in  land,  though  they  would  diminish  the  value  to  the 
vendor.  Thus  the  value  of  land  in  France  is  as  high  or 
nearly  as  high  as  it  is  in  England,  and  is  much  higher  in 
Belgium,  though  in  both  countries  there  is  a  heavy  land 
tax.  But  freedom  from  an  accidental  tax,  a  tax  which 
cannot  be  computed  beforehand,  is  a  direct  advantage  to 
the  vendor,  and  in  the  case  of  land  would  add  to  the  number 
of  years'  purchase  at  which  the  land  is  soli 

The  taxes  which  have  been  laid  on  industry  and  con- 
sumption, apart  from  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they 
were  imposed,  were  felt  far  more  severely  in  their  first 
incidence  than  they  were  when  they  became  familiar. 
There  is  a  convenient  and  suggestive  example  of  tke 
manner  in  which  such  taxes  affect  industry  in  a  matter  of 
recent  experience.  Apart  from  the  question  whether  Mr 
Lowe's  abortive  match  tax  was  in  itself  a  j  udicious  impost, — 
a  question  which,  it  may  be  affirmed,  most  persons  would 
answer  in  the  negative, — it  became  plain,  when  the  pro- 
posal was  made,  that  two  results  would  follow  from  its 
adoption.  It  would  seriously  curtail  the  employment  of  a 
very  large  class  of  very  ill-paid  labourers,  and  thereupon 
induce  great  distress  on  those  who  were  already  very  poor, 
and  it  would  ultimately  transfer  the  industry  to  those 
countries  where  no  excise  is  levied  on  the  manufacture. 
Already,  although  matches  are  bulky  in  proportion  to  their 
value,  and  are  conveyed  from  the  place  of  their  orism  to 
the  market  of  consumption  at  very  high  rates,  owing  to 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  goods,  the  competition  of  a 
[ilace  so  distant  as  Jonkoping  in  Sweden  against  the  English 
manufacturer  is  ro  share  as  to  lower  materially  the  Drofits 
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of  the  homo  producer,  and  to  make  it  necessary  that  the 
manufacturd  should  be  carried  on  by  low-priced  labour. 
It  IS  almost  certain  that,  had  the  seheme  of  taxing  matches 
been  adopted,  the  supply  of  these  articles  would  have 
rapidly  been  limited  to  foreign  producers,  or  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  established,  simultaneotisly 
with  the  impost,  a  really  protective  duty  on  the  foreign 
article. 

Manufactures,  indeed,  unless  they  are  wholly  ruined  by 
taxation,  or  at  least  confined  to  domestic  supply,  can  be  and 
are  made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances. 
The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  supplying  the  taxed 
commodity  diminishes  with  the  demand,  competition 
between  capitalists  slackens,  and  in  due  time  the  rate  of 
profit  in  the  particular  industry  rea'-hes  its  old  level.  But 
the  process  is  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  loss  to  both 
capitalist  and  labourer,  as  well  as  followed  by  an  enhance- 
ment of  price  to  the  consumer,  together  with  a  still  more 
serious  depression  of  foreign  trade,  however  fully  the 
duties  levied  are  allowed  on  export.  In  illustration  of  the 
eflfect  which  an  erroneous  system  of  finance  induces  on 
industry,  nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  the  history 
of  the  revenue  in  the  few  years  preceding  Peel's  adminis- 
tration of  1841  ;  the  effect  of  the  reform  in  the  tariff 
which  that  minister  adopted;  and  the  loss  which  ensued 
from  postponing  the  full  effect  of  these  reforms  owing 
to  the  hesitation  which  Peel  showed  in  abolishing  the  corn 
laws,  which  could  have  been  much,  better  repealed  in  1843 
than  in  1846. 

It  is  said,  and  has  been  said  for  the  last  century,  that  it 
is  inexpedient  to  tax  capital.  •  To  this  we  have  already 
given  the  answer.  A  Government  can  tax  nothing  but 
capital,  actual  or  potential.  For  all  wealth  b  of  two  kinds. 
The  first  is  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  industry,  and  which  cannot  be  taxed  without 
destroying  that  industry.  There  can  be  no  ta^  on  necessary 
consumption.  The  second  is  that  which  can  be  saved, 
which  is  in  part  saved,  in  part  consumed  unproduetively. 
This  product  of  labour  can  be  and  can  alone  be  taxed.  The 
English  system  of  finance  attempts  to  levy  taxation  on  a 
part  of  this,  either  directly  on  revenue,  though  it  might  be 
levied  with  advantage  on  the  wealth  itself,  instead  of  or 
concurrently  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  wealth,  or 
indirectly  on  consumption.  Nor  does  the  taxation  of 
capital  diminish  capital.  It  merely  changes  its  direction. 
The  tax  may  be  expended  unwisely,  even  mischievously. 
But  it  undoubtedly  calls  labour  into  activity,  and  may 
therefore  give  wider  employment  than  it  would  if  left  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  now  mulcted  of  a  portion  of 
what  they  might  have  saved  or  spent.  It  may  even 
increase  capital  by  increasing  economy  in  expenditure,  and 
inducing  those  who  are  taxed  to  fill  up  the  void  in  their 
own  resources  which  the  tax  has  created.  The  expenditure 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  palmy  days  of  their  finance  was 
enormous;  the  taxation  to  which  the  people  submitted  was 


searching  to  an  extent  and  minuteness  which  has  had  aa 
parallel  since  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  stori- 
fices  which  the  people  made,  they  accumulated  capital  so 
rapidly  by  reason  of  parsimony,  that  those  who  watched  the 
financial  condition  of  the  republic  made  all  sorts  of  guesses 
as  to  what  could  be  the  reason  why  enormous  taxation  waa 
accompanied  by  a  singularly  low  rate  of  interest,  and  at 
last  some  persons,  absurdly  enough,  asserted  that  the  tasa- 
tion  was  Itself  the  cause  of  the  low  rate. 

Apart  from  imperial  finance,  the  wealth  of  this  country 
is  liable  to  other  levies  imposed  for  local  purposes.  Most 
local  taxation  is  direct,  and  imposed  on  occupation.  Seme, 
however,  is  indirect,  and  levied  on  consumption.  Again, 
some  local  taxation  is  imposed  in  satisfaction  of  a  local 
duty,  some  in  consideration  of  a  local  service.  Thus  lh& 
duty  on  coals  consumed  within  a  particular  radius  from 
St  Paul's  cathedral,  originally,  we  are  told,  imposed  in 
order  to  meet  some  of  the  losses  mcurred  by  the  gt«at  fir* 
of  London,  is  a  tax  on  consumption,  analogous  to  the  octroi 
duties  imposed  in  Continental  towns.  The  county  and 
borough  rales  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  of 
police,  rates  levied  for  the  use  of  gas  and  water,  are  pay* 
ments  intended  to  be  the  equivalents  of  public  service,  and 
capable,  with  greater  or  kss  exactness,  of  being  apportioned 
to  the  amount  of  benefit  received  by  the  taxpayer.  Of  lata 
years. some  large  towns  have  made  use  of  their  local  needs 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  capital  on  the  security  of  ratee, 
and  of  deriving  some  of  tbe  profits  of  a  joint-stock  company 
from  the  sale  of  gas  and  warer,  with  a  view  to  lightening 
other  local  burdens  of  a  more  general  kind.  Under  proper 
safeguards,  such  a  form  of  local  finance  is  beneficial  and  to 
be  encouraged.  It  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  Government 
service  of  the  post  office. 

Local  finance  has  followed  in  one  particular  the  precedent 
supplied  it  by  the  central  Government,  lu  anticipating  ita 
revenue  by  loans.  Most  of  these  loans,  however,  are 
terminable,  t.*.,  provision  is  made  for  repayment  of 
principal  as  well  ae  interest.  The  amount  of  these  loans 
is  in  excess  of  100  millions,  and  is  likely  to  increase. 
But  mcst  of  the  increased  charge  is  to  be  put  dcwn  to  the 
head  of  remunerative  outlay,  there  being,  as  we  have 
stated,  an  increased  disposition — indeed  from  necessity — 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities  to  undertake  the  satisfac- 
tion of  public  services,  or  the  supply  of  public  conveniences. 
The  aggregate  annual  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  local  and  imperial  taxation,  including  loans,  is  now 
about  125  millions. 

The  authorities  relied  on  for  this  axticle  are  principally— for 
ancient  history,  Boeckh  a  PuUn  Economy  of  Athens,  and  Dureau  de 
la  Malle,  l^ctmatmt  politique  cUs  Bomains;  and  for  modem  times — 
Macphereon's  Dictwnary  of  Co^nitru ;  GreUier'a  Btstory  of  the 
JVcUumai  Dthl ,  Porter's  Progress  of  th*  Nation ;  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy;  The  Statulesat  Large, 
in  the  edition  commencing  from  the  first  volume  printed  by* 
Berthollet  for  Henry  VUl.  and  continued  in  the  same  form  to  tha 
present  time  ;  H^nsaji'v  Inrliamtntary  Debates,  ke.    (J.E.T.B.)     , 


FINCH  (German  Fink,  Latin  Fringilla),  a  name  applied 

giut  almost  always  in  composition — as  Bullfinch,  Chaflinch, 
oldfinch,  Hawfinch,  &c.)  to  a  great  many  small  birds  of  the 
Ord«r  Passeres,  and  now  pretty  generally  accepted  as  that 
of  a  group  or  fami'y; — the  Fringillidce  of  most  ornitho- 
logists. Yet  it  is  one  the  extent  of  which  must  be  regarded 
as  being  uncertain.  Many  writers  have  included  in  it 
the  Buntings  {Fmberindc^),  though  these  eecm  to  be  quite 
distinct,  and  the  grounds  of  their  separation  have  been 
before  assigned  (<f.  Bunting,  vol.  Iv.  p.  525),  as  well 
OS  the  Larka  {Alaudid<e),  the  Tanagers  (Tanaffruice),  and 
the  Weaver-birds  (Ploceidce) — tho  mode  in  which  these 


three  last  differ  having  in  due  time  to  be  shewn  in  ^he«o 
pages.  Others  have  separated  from  it  the  Crossbills,  under 
the  title  of  Loxiidw,  but  without  due  cause  (cf.  C'ROSSBitL, 
vol.  vi.  p.  614),  while  again  some  systematists  have 
placed  among  the  Finches  the  Mouse-birds  {Colndcf) — an 
allocation  which  a  very  slight  study  of  osteologicel 
characters  would  have  proved  to  be  unsound ;  and  a. 
group  which  has  no  English  name,  including  probably  thft 
genera  Panurus  (the  so-called  Bearded  Titmouse),  Para- 
doxomis,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  others,  has  also  been 
occasionally  referred  to  the  Finches,  to  all  appeamnce 
erroneously.     The  difficulty  which  at  this  time  oresents 
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itself  in  regard  to  the  limit'"  of  the  FriiiaUHdie  arises  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  aiiatumical  features',  especially  thuse 
of  the  head,  possessed  by  many  exotic  forms. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  tlie  Finches,  concerning  which  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  exist,  are  not  only  little  birds  with  a 
hard  bill,  adapted  in  most  cases  for  shelling  and  eating  the 
various  seeds  that  form  the  chief  portion  of  their  diet 
when  adult,  but  they  appear  to  be  mainly  forma  which 
predominate  in  and  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  Pala;- 
arctic  Region  ;  moreover,  though  some  are  found  elsewhere 
on  the  globe,  the  existence  of  but  very  few  in  the  Notogaean 
hemisphere  can  as  yet  be  regarded  as  certain. 

But  even  with  thb  limitation,  the  separation  of  the 
undoubted  Fringillidce''-  iuto  groups  is  a  difficult  task. 
Were  we  merely  to  consider  the  superficial  character  of 
the  form  of  the  bill,  the  genus  Lona  (in  its  modern  sense) 
would  be  easily  divided  not  only  from  the  other  Finches, 
but  from  all  other  birds.  The  birds  of  this  genus — the 
Crossbills — when  their  other  characters  are  taken  into 
account,  prove  to  be  intimately  allied  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  Grosbeaks  (Pinicola)  and  on  the  other  through  the 
Jledpolls  (^ijiothus)  to  the  Linnets  (Liiiota) — if  indeed 
these  two  can  be  properly  separated.  The  Linnets,  through 
the  genus  Leucoslicte,  lead  to  the  Mountain-Finches  {Monti- 
fringilla),  and  the  Redpolls  through  the  Siskins  {Chryso- 
milrit)  to  the  Goldfinches  {Carduelis) ;  and  these  last  again 
to  the  Hawfinches,  one  group  of  which  (Coccothfaustes)  is 
apparently  not  far  distant  from  the  Chaffinches  {Fringilla 
proper),  and  the  other  (Hesperiphona)  seems  to  be  allied  to 
the  Greenfinches  {Ligurinus).  Then  there  is  the  group  of 
Serins  (Surinus),  to  which  the  Canary-bird  belongs,  that 
one  is  in  doubt  whether  to  refer  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Greenfinches  or  that  of  the  Redpolls.  The  Mountain- 
Finches  (before  named)  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  first 
to  the  Rock-Sparrows  {Petronia)  and  then  to  the  true 
Sparrows  (Passer) ;  while,  returning  to  the  Grosbeaks,  we 
find  them  passing  into  many  varied  forms  which  regard  to 
space  forbids  our  here  naming,  and  throwing  out  a  very 
well  marked  form — the  Bullfinches  (Pyrrhida).  But  our 
readers  must  be  prepared  to  tat?  all  this  as  problematical. 
Some  of  the  modifications  of  the  Family  are  very  gradual, 
and  therefore  conclusions  founded  on  them  are  likely  to  be 
correct ;  others  are  further  apart,  and  the  links  which  con- 
nect them,  if  not  altogether  missing,  can  but  be  surmised. 
To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  prejudicing  the  case,  we  shall 
therefore  take  the  different  groups  of  FriiigiUidcE  which  it 
is  convenient  to  consider  in  this  article  in  an  alphabetical 
wraugement. 

The  BoLLFiNCHES  thus  present  themselves  tlrst.  Of 
these  the  best  known  to  our  readers  will  be  the  familiar 
bird  [Pyrrhula  europcca),  which  hardly  needs  description. 
The  varied  plumage  of  the  cock — his  bright  red  breast  and 
his  grey  back,  set  off  by  his  coal-black  head  and  quills — is 
naturally  attractive ;  while  the  facility  with  which  he  is 
tamed,  with  his  engaging  disposition  in  confinement,  makes 
him  a  popular  cage-bird, — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
(which  in  the  opinion  of  so  many  adds  to  his  charms)  of 
his  readily  learning  to  "  pipe  "  a  tune,  or  some  bars  of  one, 
though  this  perversion  of  his  natural  notes  is  hardly  agree- 
able to  the  ornithologist.  By  gardeners  the  Bullfinch  has 
long  been  regarded  as  a  deadly  enemy,  from  its  undoubted 
destruction  of  the  buds  of  fruit-trees  in  spring-time,  though 
whether  the  destruction  is  really  so  much  of  a  detriment  is 
hy  no  means  so  undoubted.  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe 
is  inhabited  by  a  larger  form  (P.  major),  which  differs  in 
nothing  but  size  and  more  vivid  tints  from  that  which  is 
Rmmon  in  the  British  Isles  and  Western  Europe.     A  very 

'  About  200  species  of  those  bait  bWB  described,  and  perhaps  150 
loay  really  exut. 


disunct  species  {P.  muriiia).  remarkable  for  iw  deH  coiora- 
liOii,  is  peculiar  to  the  Azores,  and  several  others  are  found 
iu  Asia  from  the  Himalayas  to  Japan.  Eecently  a  Bull- 
finch [P.  cassini)  has  been  discovered  in  Alaska,  being  the 
first  recognition  of  this  genus  in  the  New  World. 

The  Canaby-Bikd  {Serinus  canariua)  is  indigenous  to 
the  islands  whence  it  takes  its  name,  as  wsU,  apparently, 
as  to  the  neighbouring  groups  of  the  Madeiras  and  Azores, 
iu  all  of  which  it  abounds.  It  seems  to  have  been  imported 
into  Europe  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  haIf_._of  the  16th 
century,^  and  has,  as  everybody  knows,  since  "beeome  the 
commonest  of  cage-birds.  Tlie  wild  stock  is  of  an  olive- 
green,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  above,  and  gteeiiish-yellow 
beneatk  All  the  brigbt-hued  examples  we  iww  see  in 
captivity  have  been  induced  by  carefully  breeding  from 
any  chance  varieties  that  have  shewn  themselves  ;  and  not 
only  the  colour,  but  the  build  and  stature  of  the  bird  have 
in  this  manner  been  greatly  modified.  Of  late  the  ingenuity 
of  "the  fancy,"  which  might  seem  to  have  exhausted  itself 
in  the  production  of  topknots,  feathered  feet,  and  so  forth, 
has  brought  about  a  still  further  change  from  the  original 
type.  It  has  beeu  found  that  by  a  particular  treatment,  in 
which  the  mixing  of  large  quantities  of  cayenne-pepper  with 
the  food  plays  an  important  part,  the  ordinary  "canarj 
yellow  "  may  be  intensified  so  as  to  verge  upon  a.  more  or 
less  brilliant  flame  colour.  Birds  which  have  successfully 
undergone  this  forcing  process,  and  hence  called  "  hot 
canaries,"  command  a  very  high  price,  for  a  large  propor- 
tion die  under  the  discipline,  though  it  is  said  that  they 
suon  become  exceedingly  fond  of  the  exciting  condiment. 
But  it  is  impossible  here  to  treat  of  this  species  in  its 
domesticated  state.  A  small  library  of  books  has  beei. 
written  on  the  subject.^  - 

Very  nearly  resembling  the  Canary-bird,  but  smaller  11 
SI  w,  is  the  Serin  (Serinus  hortularms),  a  species  which  not 
long  since  was  very  local  in  Europe,  and  chiefly  known  to 
inhabit  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  It 
lias  of  late  years  pushed  its  way  towards  the  north,  and 
has  even  been  several  times  taken  in  England  (Yarrell'a 
Brit.  Birds,  ed.  4,  ii.  pp.  111-116).  A  closely  allied 
species  {S.  canonicus)  is  peculiar  to  Palestine. 

The  Chaffinches  next  demand  our  attention,  and  these 
are  regarded  as  the  type-form  of  FringiLlidce.  The  hand- 
some and  sprightly  species  (Fringilla  cceUhs*),  which  is  &c 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  requires  no 
description.  Conspicuous  by  his  variegated  plumage,  hi> 
peculiar  call-note*  and  his  glad  song,  the  cock  is  almost 
everywhere  a  favourite.  In  Algeria  our  Chaffinch  is  re- 
placed by  a  closely-allied  species  (F.  spodogenia),  whde  in 
the  Atlantic  Islands  it  is  represented  by  two  others  (F. 
tintilloH  -and  F.  teydea)—d.\\  of  which,  while  possessing  the 
general  appearance  of  the  European  bird,  are  clothed  in 


'  The  earliest  published  description  seems  to  bo  that  of  Gesner  ii. 
1555  (Orn.,  p.  234),  but  he  had  not  seen  the  bird,  an  account  of  whicL 
waa  communicated  to  him  by  Raphael  Seller  of  Augsburg,  under  the 
name  of  Suckeru^i^eU. 

'  Those  most  to  be  commeuded  are  perhaps  The  Canary  Book  b^ 
Robert  L.  Wallace.  Canaries  and  Cage  Birds  by  W.  A.  Blackston. 
and  of  course  Mr  Darn-in's  AntJimts  and  Plants  under  Domeslieation 
(vol.  1.  p.  295).  An  excellent  monograph  of  the  wild  bird  is  that  by 
Dr  Carl  Bolle  Uourn.  /ur  Om.,  1868,  pp.  125-161). 

*  This  fanciful  trivial  name  was  given  by  Linnxua  on  the  supposi- 
tion (which  later  obse.vations  do  not  entirely  confirm)  that  in  Sweden 
the  hens  of  the  species  migrated  southward  in  autumn,  leaving  the 
cocks  to  lead  a  celibate  life  till  spring.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  u: 
some  localities  the  sexes  live  apart  during  the  winter. 

»  This  call-note  which  to'many  ears  sounds  like  "  pink  "  or  "  spink," 
not  only  gives  the  bird  a  name  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  but  is  also 
obi-iously  the  origin  of  the  German  Ftnk  and  oar  Pinch.  The  similar 
Celtic  form  Pine  is  said  to  have  given  riso  to  the  Low  Latin  Pineio, 
and  thenco  come  the  Italian  Pincimte.  the  Spanish  Pinzon,  and  the 
French  Pinson. 
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id:^ 


sou;:i;i  ..^>-.. '  Auother  species  of  true  tnngdla  is  the 
Branibling  t^F.  montifnngiUa),  which  has  its  home  in  the 
birch-forests  of  nurtheni  Europe  anrl  Asia,  whence  it  yearly 
proceeds,  often  in  flocks  of  thousands,  to  pass  the  winter  in 
more  southern  countries.  This  bird  is  still  more  beautifully 
•coloured  than  the  Chaffinch — especially  in  summer,  when, 
the  brown  edges  of  the  feathers  being  slied,  it  presents  a 
rich  combination  of  black,  white,  and  orange.  Even  in 
•winter,  however,  its  diversified  plumage  is  sutiiciently 
striking. 

With  the  exception  of  the  single  species  of  Bullfinch 
already  noticed  as  occurring  m  Alaska,  all  the  forms  of 
Finclies  on  which  we  have  dwelt  are  peculiar  to  the 
Palsarctic  Region.  Consideration  of  some  of  the  remain- 
ing forms  which  have  been  incidentally  named  is  de- 
ferred, (a.  n.) 

FINCH,  D.ixiEL  and  Heneace.  See  NoTTi.vGH.i^, 
Eabls  of. 

FINCK,  Hei.vrich,  a  celebrated  German  musical  com- 
poser, of  whose  life  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  was 
■of  Saxon  origin,  and  that  between  1492  and  1506  lie  was 
chapelmaster  to  two  successive  kings  of  Poland,  at  whose 
■court  in  Warsaw  he  resided.  After  this  he  seems  to  have 
retired  to  Wittenberg  in  Saxony,  where  he  died.  The  year 
.of  his  death,  like  that  of  his  birth,  is  uncertain.  His 
ivorks,  mostly  part  songs  and  other  vocal  compositions, 
■show  great  musical  knowledge,  and  amongst  the  early 
masters  of  the  German  school  he  holds  a  high  position. 
rbey  are  found  scattered  amongst  ancient  and  modern 
collections  of  songs  and  other  musical  pieces.  The  library 
of  Zwickau  possesses  a  work  containing  a  collection  of 
fifty-five  songs  by  Fiuck,  printed  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century. 

FINCK,  Hkrmaxn,  the  nephew  of  the  subject  of  last 
ootice,  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  him.  The  date 
■of  his  birth  (at  Pima  in  Saxony)  also  is  uncertain,  but  it 
has  recently  been  discovered  that  in  1506  he  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  the  position  of  royal  chapelmaster  to  the  king 
■of  Poland.  Af.v;r  1553  he  lived  at  Wittenberg,  and  there, 
in  1555,  was  published  his  collection  of  "  wedding  songs." 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  entitfed  Practica  musica, 
fxempla  variorum  stgnorum,  proportionuvi,  et  canonum, 
judicium  de  toms  ac  qiicedam  de  arte  suaviter  et  artificiose 
•cantandi  condnens  (Wittenberg,  1557).  It  is  of  great 
historic  value,  but  very  rare.  The  Paris  libraiy,  the  Vienna 
court  library,  and  the  Prague  library  possess  a  copy  each, 
snd  there  are  three  or  four  copies  in  the  royal  library  at 
Berlin. 

FINDEN,  WiLLi.vM  (1787-1852),  English  line  engraver, 
was  born  in  1787.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  one 
James  Mitan,  but  appears  to  have  owed  far  more  to  the 
inQuence  of  James  Heath,  whose  works  he  privately  and 
earnestly  studied.  His  first  employment  on  his  own 
account  was  engraving  illustrations  for  books,  and  among 
the  most  noteworthy  of  these  early  plates  were  Smirke's 
illustrations  to  Don  Quixote.  His  neat  style  and  smooth 
finish  made  his  pictures  very  attractive  and  popular,  and 
although  he  executed  several  large  plates,  his  chief  work 
throughout  his  life  was  book  illustration.  His  younger 
brother,  Edward  Finden,  worked  in  conjunction  with  him, 
and  so  much  demand  arose  for  their  productions  that 
ultimately  a  company  of  assistants  was  engaged,  and  plates 
-wore  produced  in  increasing  numbers,  their  quality  as 
works  of  art  declining  as  their  quantity  rose.  The  largest 
plate  executed  by  William  Finden  was  the  portrait  of  King 
Oeorge  IV.    seated   on   a  sofa,  after  the  painting  by  Sir 


'  Tliin  18  •;speirially  the  ca<;>;  with  F.  Icyilea  of  llie  Cauary  hlaiids, 
«!iifh  ftMni  its  Hark  volounng  and  large  size  lonns  a  kind  of  {larallei 
to  Ibe  iwitfin  P\'rn  tUi  yrun-^n. 


Thomas  Lawrence.  For  this  work  he  received  two 
thousand  guineas,  a  sum  larger  than  had  ever  before  been 
paid  for  an  eugraved  portrait.  The  demand  for  this  print 
was  for  a  time  so  great  that  proofs  were  advertised  at  a 
price  largely  in  advance  of  the  publication  price.  But 
the  reputation  of  the-  subject,  of  the  painter,  and  of  the 
engraver  have  aUke  declined.  Finden's  next  works  on  a 
large  scale  were  the  Highlander's  Picturn  and  the  Village 
Festival,  after  Wilkie's  well-known  works,  the  latter  now 
forming  part  of  the  national  collection.  These  are  esteemed 
as  Finden's  happiest  works.  Later  in  life  he  undertook, 
in  co-operation  with  his  brother,  aided  by  their  numerous 
staff,  the  publication  as  well  as  the  production  of  various 
galleries  of  engravings.  The  first  of  these,  a  series  of 
landscape  and  portrait  illustrations  to  the  life  and  works 
of  Byron,  appeared  in  1833  and  following  years,  and  was 
a  very  successful  venture.  Other  attempts  of  a  like  kind 
were  less  iio,  and  by  the  last,  the  most  costly,  and  by  far 
the  most  deserving  of  success,  both  for  its  subjects  and  the 
quality  of  its  workmanship,  the  Gallery  of  British  Art,  he 
lost  the  fruits  of  all  his  former  success.  Of  this  Gallery 
fifteen  parts  were  published  between  1838  and  1840. 
Finden's  last  undertaking  was  an  engraving  on  a  large 
scale  of  HQton's  Crucifixion,  which  was  completed  just 
before  his  death.  The  plate  was  bought  by  the  Art  Union 
for  .£1470.  A  few  days  before  his  death  this  industrious 
engraver  joined  with  a  few  of  his  brothers  in  art  in  a 
petition  to  the  queen  for  the  admission  of  engravers  to  the 
honours  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in  London, 
unmarried,  September  20,  1852. 

FINE,  in  law,  is  a  pecuniary  penalty  inflicted  for  the  less 
serious  offences.  Fines  are  necessarily  discretionary  as  tc 
amount;  but  a  maximum  is  generally  fixed  when  the 
penalty  is  imposed  by  statute.  And  it  is  an  old  constitu- 
tional maxim  that  fines  must  not  be  unreasonable.  In 
Magna  Charta,  c.  Ill,  it  is  ordained  " Liber  homo  non 
amercietur  pro  parvo  delicto  nisi  secundum  modum  ipsius 
delicti,  et  pro  magna  delicto  secundum  magnitudinem 
delicti." 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  pa3'ments  made  to  the  lord 
of  a  manor  on  the  alienation  of  land  held  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor,  to  payments  made  on  the  renewal 
of  leases  granted  by  ecclesiastical  and  other  corporations, 
and  to  other  similar  payments. 

Fine  also  denotes  a  fictitious  suit  at  law,  which  played  the 
part  of  a  conveyance  of  landed  property.  "A  fine,"  says' 
Blackstone,  "  may  be  described  to  be  an  amicable  composi- 
tion or  agreement  ol  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious,  by 
leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices,  whereby  the  lands  in 
question  become  or  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of 
one  :if  the  parties.  In  its  original  it  was  founded  on  an 
actual  suit  commenced  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  the  pos- 
session of  land  or  other  hereditaments  ;  and  the  possession 
thus  gained  by  such  composition  was  found  to  be  so  sure 
ai  1  effectual  that  fictitious  actions  were  and  continue  to  be 
every  day  commenced  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  same 
security."  Freehold  estates  could  thus  be  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  without  the  formal  dehvery  of  pos- 
session which  was  generally  necessary  to  a  feoffment. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  devices  of  the  law.  A  statute  of 
18  Edward  I.  describes  it  as  the  most  solemn  and  satis- 
factory of  securities,  and  gives  a  reason  for  its  name — "  Qui 
quidem  finis  sic  vocatur,  eo  quod  finis  et  consummatio 
omnium  placitorum  esse  debet,  et  hac  de  causa  prcvi- 
debatur."  The  action  was  supposed  to  be  founded  on  a 
breach  of  covenant :  the  defendant,  owning  himself  in  the 
wrong,-  makes  overtrres  of  compromise,  which  arc  author- 


*  Hence  called   to^ntsor;  the   othiT  J^arty,    the   purcbver,  ■?  U  •> 
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ized  by  the  llcerdia  concorciaiuJi ;  then  follun  ed  the  concord, 
or  the  compromise  itself.  These,  then,  were  the  essential 
parts  of  the  performance,  which  became  elBcient  as  booh  as 
they  were  complete  ;  the  formal  parts  were  the  not$,  or 
abstract  of  the  proceedings,  and  the /oo<  of  the  fine,  which 
recited  the  final  agreement.  Fines  were  said  to  be  of  four 
kinds,  according  to  the  purpose  they  had  in  view,  as  for 
instance,  to  convey  lands  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant,  to 
grant  reversionary  interest  only,  ic.  In  addition  to  the 
formal  record  of  the  proceedings,  various  statutes  required 
other  solemnities  to  be  observed,  the  great  object  of  which 
was  to  give  publicity  to,the  transaction.  Thus  by  statutes 
of  Kichard  III.  and  ITenry  VII.  the  fine  had  to  be  openly 
read  and  proclaimed  in  court  no  less  than  sixteen  times. 
A.  statute  of  Elizabeth  required  a  list  of  fines  to  be  exposed 
In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  at  assizes.  The  reason 
for  these  formalities  was  the  high  and  important  nature  of 
the  conveyance,  which,  according  to  the  Act  of  Edward  I. 
above  mentioned,  "precludes  not  only  those  which  are 
parties  and  privies  to  the  fine  and  their  heirs,  but  all  other 
persons  in  the  world  who  are  of  full  age,  put  of  prison,  of 
sound  memory,  and  within  the  four  seas,  the  day  of  the 
fine  levied,  unless  they  put  in  their  claim  on  the  foot  of  the 
fine  within  a  year  and  a  day."  This  barring  by  non-claim 
was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III ,  but  restored 
with  an  extension  of  the  time  to  five  years  in  the  reigo  of 
Henry  VII.  The  effect  of  this  statute,  intentional  accord- 
ing to  Blackstone,  unintended  and  brought  about  by 
judicial  construction  according  to  others,  was  that  a  tenant- 


in-tail  could  bur  his  issue  by  a  tjne.  A  sleitute  of  Henry 
VIII.  expressly  declares  tins  to  be  the  law.  Fines,  along' 
with  the  uindred  fiction  of  recoveries,  were  abolished  by 
statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  which  substituted  a  deed 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Fines  are  so  generally  associated  in  legal  phraseology 
with  recoveries  that  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  to  describe 
the  latter  iu  the  present  place.  A  recovery  was  employed 
as  a  means  for  evadmg  the  strict  law  of  entail.  The 
purchaser  or  alienee  brought  an  action  against  the  tenant 
in-tail,  alleging  that  be  bud  no  legal  title  to  the  land.  The 
tenant-in  tail  brought  a  third  person  into  court,  declaring 
that  he  had  warranted  his  title,  and  praying  that  he  might 
be  ordered  to  defend  the  action.  This  peisoa  was  called 
the  vovcht-e,  and  he,  after  having  appeared  to  defend  the 
action,  takes  himself  out  of  the  way.  Judgment  for  the 
lands  is  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  and  judgment  to- 
recover  lands  of  equal  value  from  the  vouchee  was  given 
to  the  defendant,  the  tenant-in-tail.  In  a  real  action,  such 
lands  when  recovered  would  have  fallen  under  the  settle- 
ment of  entail ;  but  in  the  fictitious  recovery  the  vouchee 
was  a  roan  of  straw,  and  nothing  was  really  recovered  fiom 
him,  while  the  lands  of  the  tenaut-in-tail  were  effectually 
conveyed  to  the  successful  plaintiff.  A  recovery  differed 
from  a  fine,  as  to  form,  in  being  an  action  carried  through 
to  the  end,  while  a  fine  was  settled  by  conpromise,  and 
83  to  effect,  by  barring  all  reversions  and  remainder* 
in  estates  tad,  while  a  fine  barred  the  issue  only  of  th& 
tenant. 
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FINE  ART  is  the  abstract  or  collective  name  given  to 
the  results  of  a  whole  group  of  human  activities;  the 
activities  themselves  which  constitute  the  group  being 
severally  called  the  Fine  Arts.  In  antiquity  the  fine  arts 
were  not  explicitly  named,  nor  even  distinctly  recognized, 
as  a  separate  class.  In  other  modern  languages  besides 
English  they  are  called  by  the  equivalent  name  of  the 
beautiful  arts  {belle  arfi,  beaux  arts,  sclibne  Kiinste).  The 
fine  or  beautiful  arts,  then,  are  those  among  the  arts  of 
man  which  minister,  not  to  his  material  necessities  or  con- 
veniences, but  to  his  love  of  beauty  (using  the  word  beauty 
in  its  widest  sense);  or  if  any  art  fulfils  both  these  purposes 
at  once,  still  as  fulfilling  the  latter  only  is  it  called  a  fine 
art.  Thus  architecture,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  shelter  and 
accommodation,  is  one  of  the  useful  or  mechanical  arts, 
and  one  of  the  fine  arts  only  in  so  far  as  its  structures  give 
pleasure  by  the  aspect  of  strength,  fitness,  harmony  and 
proportion  of.  the  masses,  by  disposition  and  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  by  colour  and  enrichment,  by  variety  and 
relation  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  intervals. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  nature 
of  fine  art  and  the  fine  arts  as  thus  generally  described,  and 
as  contra-distinguished  from  art  and  the  arts  mechanical. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  the  one  set  of  arts  exists  to  satisfy 
practical  needs,  and  the  other  set  exists  to  give  delight  and 
satisfy  the  sense  of  beauty,  while  as  to  an  intermediate  set 
of  arts  which  exist  for  both  purposes,  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish in  each  case  the  part  which  is  beautiful  or  pleasur- 
able from  the  part  which  is  mechanical  or  merely  useful. 
But  as  soon  as  we  inquire  further,  and  seek  for  more  precise 
definitions,  we  find  ourselves,  confronted  with  a  mass  of 
speculation  and  discussion  as  formidable  as  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  any  department  of  human  thought.  Granting  that 
the  fine  arts  are  those  of  which  the  end  is  beauty,  or  beauty 
and  use  conjointly,  the  question  next  arises,  what  is 
beauty  1  and  next,  how  does  the  beauty  of  art  differ  from 
the  beauty  of  nature?  and  then,  what  place  do  the  arts  of 


beauty  hold  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  1 — what  are  the 
relations  of  these  activities  and  their  results  to  the  idea  of 
the  universe,  to  the  faculties  of  man,  and  to  each  other  t 
To  such  inquiries  as  these,  enormous  in  extent  and  enormouS' 
in  complexity,  a  separate  place  has  been  given  in  modern 
philosophy  under  the  name  /Esthetics.  "It  is  the  province 
of  EestheticB,"  says  Professor  Ruskin,  "to  tell  you  (if  you 
did  not  know  it  before)  that  the  taste  and  colour  of  a  peach 
are  pleasant,  and  to  ascertain  (if  it  be  ascertainable,  and 
you  have  any  curiosity  to  know)  why  they  are  so."  But  in 
a  less  sarcastic  and  more  extended  definition,  it  would  be 
said  that  the  name  /Esthetics  is  intended  to  designate  a 
scientific  doctrine  or  account  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art, 
and  of  the  faculties  for  enjoying  and  for  originating  beauty 
which  exist  in  man.  Instead,  however,  of  an  accepted  or 
uniform  science,  we  find  on  these  subjects  a  multitude  of 
speculations  as  conflicting  as  they  are  voluminous  ;  but  yet 
conflicting  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  because  tba 
source  of  their  contradictions  lies  less  in  ditference  of  judg- 
ment concerning  the  facts  themselves,  than  in  difference  uf 
doctrine  concerning  the  abstract  order  of  the  universe  jn 
which  those  facts  find  a  place,  and  in  consequent  diversity 
of  method  in  arranging  and  of  formula  in  interpreting  the 
facts. 

Of  the  principal  speculations  of  .i^Dsthetics  the  reader  Piac 
already  possesses  a  synopsis  under  the  proper  heading.  '^  "^* 
Our  present  task  is  of  a  different  kind.     We  shall,  indeed,  ^f""* 
as  well  as  our  space  admits,  endeavour  to  state  what  char- 
acters all  the  fine  arts  possess  in  common,  and  in  what 
they  severally  differ  from  one  another,  as  well  as  to  lay- 
down  certain  leading  facts  of  their  history  ;  in  other  words, 
we  shall    submit   (1)  a  definition  of  fine  art  in  general, 

(2)  a  definition  and  classification  of  the  fine  arts  severally, 

(3)  some  observations  on  their  historical  development  But 
in  so  doing,  we  shall  not  profess  even  to  state  the  deeper  pro- 
blems either  of  metaphysics  or  psychology  which  will  lie  to 
right  and  left  of  our  path,  still  less,  as  the  exponents  of  any 
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one  philosophical  system,  to  solve  them.  We  shall  simply 
take  account  of  the  facts  aod  pheaomena  of  the  several  arts 
as  we  find  them  in  experience,  and  sum  them  up  in  the 
language  of  every  day  ,  keeping  of  necessity  in  vi^w  only 
the  most  salient  features  of  the  vast  provinces  of  inquiry 
before  us,  and  leaving  particulars  to  be  supplied  under  the 
headings  of  the  individual  arts.  And  when,  as  will  some- 
times happen,  we  do  quote  the  formulas  and  refer  to  the 
systems  of  philosophers,  it  will  be.  Dot  as  adopting  any  of 
Jthem  for  better  for  worse,  but  as  finding  suggestions  in  all 
of  them  by  turns ;  since,  though  one  body  of  speculative 
doctrine  may  be  do  truer  than  another,  yet  each  brings 
forward  some  aspect  and  contains  some  presentment  of  the 
truth  ;  and  a  complicated  mass  of  facts,  when  it  is  arranged 
in  the  order  and  expressed  in  the  terms  of  a  system,  may 
iiot  be  essentially  the  clearer,  but  is  usually  the  better 
marshalled  for  review, 
tiuc-  At  the  threshold  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should 
'  call  to  mind  the  terms  of  our  own  definition  of  art  in 
"^^  general  (sea  Art).  According  to  the  popular  distinction 
jre;  between  art  and  nature,  the  idea  of  art  only  includes 
nie.il-  phsDoraena  of  which  man  is  the  cause — and  that,  when  he 
>">,  acts  not  spontaneously  but  with  calculation,  not  from 
;°''  impulse  but  from  forethought ;  while  the  idea  of  nature 
includes  all  phenomena,  both  in  man  and  in  the  world 
outside  him,  which  take  place  without  forethought  or 
studied  initiative  of  his  own.  This  distinction  we  saw 
reason  to  recognize  as  practically  valid.  Art,  we  said 
accordingly,  means  every  regulated  operation  or  dexterity 
whereby  we  pursue  ends  which  we  know  beforehand;  and 
it  means  nothing  but  such  operations  and  de'sterities. 
That  which  any  one  does  without  thinking  about  it,  and 
without  considering  what  he  is  doing  it  tor,  is  not  art  at 
all.  Hence  we  shall  not  allow  ;he  title  of  fine  art  to  natural 
eloquence,  to  charm  or  dignit?  of  manner,  to  delicacy  and 
tact  in  social  intercourse,  and  other  graces  of  life  and  con- 
duct for  which  such  a  title  is  sometimes  claimed,  though 
they  really  proceed  from  an  unconscious  gift  or  unreflecting 
habit  in  those  who  exhibit  them.  All  these  are  manifes- 
tations of  the  beautiful,  and  in  witnessing  thera  we  ex- 
perience a  pleasure  analogous,  no  doubt,  to  the  pleasures  of 
fine  arl.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  such  manifestations  are 
spontaneous,  they  are  not  arts,  but,  as  we  have  called  them, 
graces ;  they  are  due,  as  Greek  theology  would  have-  ex- 
pressed it,  not  to  the  teaching  of  Athene  but  to  the  gift  of 
the  Charites.  When  the  exigencies  of  a  deductive  and 
ontological  system  lead  a  writer  like  DrRobertZimmermann, 
of  Vii  ana,  to  co-ordinate  these  spontaneous  acts  or  traits 
of  beautiful  ani  expressive  behaviour  with  the  deliberate 
artistic  activities  Oi  the  race,  we  feel  that  he  is  sacrificing  to 
system  a  distinction  which  is  essential.  That  distinction 
common  parlance  very  justly  observes,  with  its  opposition 
o!  "  art  "  to  "  nature,"  and  its  phrase  of  "  second  nature" 
for  those  habits  which  have  become  so  ingrained  as  to 
seem  spontaneous,  whether  originally  the  result  of  disci- 
pline or  not.  One  of  the  essential  qualities  of  art  is 
premeditation ;  and  when  Shelley  talks  of  the  skylark's 
profuse  strains  of  vnpremeditated  art,  he  in  effect  lays 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  a  metaphor 
that  he  uses  the  word  art  in  this  cnse  at  all ;  he  calls 
attention  to  that  which  (if  the  songs  of  birds  are 
as  instinctive  as  we  suppose)  precisely  makes  the 
difference  between  the  skylark's  outpourings  and  his 
own.  For  example,  when  we  see  a  person  in  all  whosj 
ordinary  movements  there  is  freedom  and  beauty,  we  put 
down  the  charm  of  these  to  inherited  and  inbred  physical 
aptitudes  of  which  the  person  has  never  thought,  and 
call  it  nature ;  but  when  wo  go  on  to  notice  that  the 
same  person  is  beautifully  and  appropriately  dressed,  since 
we  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  dross  without  thinking 


of  it,  we  put  down  the  charm  of  this  to  judicious  fore- 
thought and  calculation,  and  call  it  art.  Again,  it  is  an 
establii.hed  and  a  just  practical  maxim  of  the  dramatic  art, 
that  the  actor  who  in  the  moment  of  performance  rrally  and 
involuntarily  surrenders  himself  to  the  emotions  of  his  part 
and  situation,  though  he  may  rouse  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience  by  a  natural  exhibition  of  feeling,  yet  isnotactintr 
like  an  artist,  and  does  not  produce  as  much  effect,  nor  an 
effect  of  the  same  kind,  as  he  does  when,  master  of  him- 
self, he  goes  through  a  series  of  utterances  and  gestures 
which  he  has  deliberately  conceived  and  rehearsed  before- 
hand. The  task  of  art  is  not,  in  either  of  the  above  instances, 
to  create  a  product  outsideof  or  separate  from  the  artist.  The 
material  upon  which  the  artist  has  in  these  cases  to  work  con- 
sists of  his  or  her  own  natural  aptitudes;  aptitudes,  in  the 
one  case,  of  personal  charm,  which  have  to  be  made  the 
most  of  by  appropriate  adornment;  aptitudes,  in  the  other 
case,  for  mimicry  and  emotional  expression,  which  have  to 
be  made  the  most  of  by  study  and  practice.  In  such 
instances,  it  may  often  be  hard  to  separate  the  share 
of  nature  from  the  share  of  art  in  the  result — to  determine 
where  grace  ends  and  calculation  begins,  or  where  ends  the 
sympathetic  power  of  natural  expression,  and  where  begins 
the  properly  artistic  power  of  studied  and  premeditated  ex- 
pression. Perhap.9  no  writer  has  observed  the  differences 
or  laid  down  the  boundary  lines  between  these  adjacent 
kingdoms  of  artlessness  and  art  with  more  acuteness  than 
Schleierraacher.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  mark  for  the 
present  purpose  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  distinction. 
And  having  thus  secured  ourselves  against  the  intrusion 
among  fine  arts  of  those  phases  of  beauty  in  human  act  and 
utterance  which  justly  belong  not  to  art  at  all  but  nature, 
we  t;an  enter  upon  what  is  our  proper  business,  the 
delimitation  of  the  separate  place  and  functions  of  the  fine 
arts  among  the  rest  of  the  arts  and  among  each  other. 

I.  Of  Fine  Art  in  general 

When  we  say  of  the  fine  arts  as  a  group  that  they  are 
activities  which  minister  to  the  love  of  beauty  in  man,  it  is 
as  if  we  said,  the  tailor's  art  is  an  activity  which  ministers 
to  his  need  of  clothes  ;  and  the  inference  is,  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  that  a  separate  class  of  men  is  to  be  found 
in  every  community  devoted  to  this  particular  employment. 
And  such,  practicallj',  we  all  know  to  be  the  case  ;  the  gifts 
and  calling  of  the  artist  constitute  a  -separate  profession,  a 
profession  of  the  producers,  so  to  speak,  of  fine  art,  while 
the  rest  of  the  community  are  enjoyers  or  recipients  of  the 
fine  art  produced.  In  the  most  primitive  societies,  un- 
doubtedly, this  was  not  so,  and  we  can  go  back  to  an 
original  or  rudimentary  stage  of  every  fine  art  at  which  the 
separation  between  a  class  of  producers  or  performers,  and 
a  class  of  recipients,  does  not  exist.  Such  an  original  or 
rudimentary  stage  of  the  dramatic  art,  for  instance,  we  are 
accustomed  to  witness  in  children,  who  will  occupy  them- 
selves at  all  moments  with  mimicry  and  make-believe  for 
their  own  satisfaction,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  witnesses.  The  original  or  rudi- 
mentary type  of  the  profession  of  imitative  sculptors  or 
painters  is  the  cave-dweller  of  the  paheolithic  age,  who,  when 
he  rested  from  his  day's  hunting,  first  took  up  the  bone 
handle  of  his  weapon,  and  with  a  flint  either  carved  it 
into  the  shape,  or  on  its  surface  scratched  the  outlines, 
of  the  animals  of  the  chase.  The  original  or  nrdimentary 
type  of  tho  architect,  considered  not  as  a  mere  builder 
but  as  an  artist,  is  the  savage  who,  when  his  tribe  had 
taken  to  live  in  tents  or  huts  instead  of  caves,  first 
arranged  the  skins  and  timbers  of  his  tent  or  hnt  in 
one  way  because  it  pleased  his  eye,  rather  than  io  some 
other  way  which  was  as  good  for  shelter.     The  original 
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type  of  the  artificer  or  make-  of  household  implements, 
considered  in  the  same  light,  was  tiie  other  savage  who  first 
took  it  into  his  head  to  fashion  his  clulror  spear  in  one  way 
rather  than  in  another  way  as  good  for  killing,  and  to  orna- 
ment it  with  tufts  or  markings.  In  none  of  these  cases  had 
the  primitive  artist  any  reason  for  pleasing  anybody  but 
himself.  Again,  the  original  or  rudimentary  type  of  lyric 
song  and  dancing  arose  when  the  first  reveller  clapped 
hands  and  stamped  or  shouted  in  time,  in  honour  of  his  god, 
m  commemoration  of  a  victory,  or  in  mere  obedience  to  the 
blind  stirring  of  a  rhythmic  impulse  within  him  ,  and  to 
3uch  a  display  the  presence  or  absence  of  witnesses  does 
not  signify  at  all.  The  original  type  of  the  instrumental 
musician  is  the  shepherd  who  first  notched  a  reed  and  drew 
»)und8  from  it  while  his  sheep  were  cropping.  The  father 
.if  all  artists  in  dress  and  personal  adornment  was  the  first 
wild  man  who  tattooed  himself  or  bedecked  himself  with 
.-hells  and  plumes.  But  in  both  of  these  last  instances,  it 
may  be  said,  the  primitive  artist  surely  had  the  motive  of 
pleasing  not  himself  only,  but  his  mate,  or  the  female  whom 
he  desired  to  be  his  mate  ^  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
clear  that  what  any  one  can  enjoy  by  himself,  whether  in 
the  way  of  musical  sounds  or  personal  adornments,  or  in 
the  way  of  mimicry,  of  rhythmical  movements,  of  imitative 
or  ornamental  carving  and  drawing,  of  the  disposition  and 
adornment  of  dwelling  places  and  utensils — the  same  things, 
it  is  clear,  others  cnn  also  enjoy  with  him.  For  these  and 
similar  things  to  give  pleasure,  it  is  not  essential  that 
others  should  be  by  ;  but  the  pleasures  they  give  are  essen- 
tially of  a  kind  in  which  others  can,  if  they  are  by,  partici- 
pate. 

And  80,  with  the  growth  of  societies,  it  comes  about 
that  one  class  of  persons  separate  themselves,  and  become 
the  ministers  or  producers  of  this  kind  of  pleasures, 
while  the  rest  become  the  persons  ministered  to,  the 
participators  in  or  recipients  of  the  pleasures.  Artists 
are  those  members  of  e  society  who  are  so  constituted  as 
to  feel  more  acutely  than  the  rest  certain  classes  of 
pleasures  which  all  can  feel  in  their  degree.  By  this 
fact  of  their  constitution  they  are  impelled  to  devote 
their  active  powers  to  the  production  of  such  pleasures,  to 
the  making  or  doing  of  some  of  those  things  which  they 
enjoy  so  intensely  when  they  are  made  and  done  by  others. 
At  the  same  time  the  artist  does  not,  by  assuming  these 
ministering  or  creative  functions,  surrender  his  enjoying  or 
receptive  functions.  Ho  continues  to  participate  in  the 
pleasures  of  which  he  is  himself  the  cause,  and  remains  a 
conscious  member  of  his  own  public.  The  architect,  sculp- 
tor, painter,  are  able  respectively  to  stand  otf  from  and 
appreciate  the  results  of  their  own  labours  ;  the  singer 
enjoys  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  the  musician  of  his 
own  instrument ;  the  poet,  according  to  his  temperament, 
furnishes  the  most  enthusiastic  or  the  most  fastidious  reader 
for  his  own  stanzas  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the 
person  who  is  a  habitual  recipient  from  others  of  the 
pleasures  of  fine  art,  forfeit  the  privilege  of  producing  them 
according  to  his  capabilities,  and  of  becoming,  if  he  has  the 
power,  an  amateur  or  occasional  artist.  Nay,  these  oppo- 
site functions  of  producing  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
production,  of  ministering  and  being  ministered  to,  are 
much  more  commonly  combined  in  this  than  in  other  dc- 
jjartments  of  human  exertion.  Nearly  every  one  is  ready  to 
bo  the  minister,  if  he  can,  of  his  own  higher  pleasures,  and 
therefore  to  be  his  own  singer  or  poet,  his  own  architect, 
sculptor,  or  painter.  Few  are  ready  to  be  ministers  of 
their  own  lower  needs,  and  to  be  their  own  tailors,  their 
own  butchers  (except  in  the  case  of  wild  game,  the  killing 
of  which,  being  superfluous,  possesses  an  attraction  of  which 
fiecessary  killing  is  dr.void),  their  own  cobblers,  cooks, 
iarvants,  and  the  rest.     In  spite,  however,  of  such  com- 


bination or  interchangR  of  functions,  we  may,  both  practi- 
cally and  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion, 
regard  the  artist  as  belonging  generally  to  one  category 
and  th«  rest  of  the  world  to  another.  We  may  separate 
in  our  consideration  those  phenomena  which  attend  the 
production  of  fine  art,  or  exercise  of  the  xsthetic  activities, 
from  those  phenomena  which  attend  the  enjoyment  of  fine 
art,  or  contemplation  of  the  results  of  such  exercise. 

For  the  rest,  of  the  two  parts  of  which  our  preliminary 
definition  consisted,  we  shall  gum  most  by  letting  alone  the 
one  and  following  out  the  other.  If  we  take  up  the  affir- 
mative part,  in  which  we  said  that  the  fine  arts  are  those 
which  minister  to  our  love  of  beauty,  and  if  we  try  to  de- 
velop and  complete  that,  we  shall  have,  for  one  thing,  to 
explain  how  the  love  of  beauty,  m  the  wide  and  somewhat 
loose  sense  in  which  we  here  use  the  phrase,  means  a  faculty 
which  man  possesses  for  taking  keen  and  permanent  delight 
in  the  contemplation  and  the  imagination  of  many  kinds 
of  things,  including  some  not  strictly  to  be  called  beau- 
tiful, such  as  grotesqueness,  comicality,  even  ugliness  itself, 
when  they  are  presented  in  typical  forms.  For  another 
thing,  we  shall  be  very  apt  to  find  ourselves  arguing  in  a 
circle,  and  saying,  such  and  such  an  art  is  fine  because  it 
produces  beauty,  and  such  and  such  a  thing  is  beautiful 
because  it  is  prodaced  by  fine  art.  But  if  we  take  up  the 
negative  part  of  our  definition,  in  which  we  only  said  that 
the  fine  arts  are  arts  which  exist  independently  of  practical 
necessity  or  utility,  and  if  we  try  to  follow  out  this,  we 
shall  find  that  here  we  have  got  hold  of  a  character  of  the 
fine  arts  which  at  once  presents  instructive  aspects  and  far- 
Reaching  consequences.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  those 
other  characters,  or  common  properties  of  whatever  kind, 
which  have  been  recognized  by  consent  as  peculiar  to  the 
group  of  fine  arts,  will  appear  on  examination  to  be  implied 
in,  or  deducible  from,  this  one  fundamental  characte?. 

Let  us  take  first,  among  such  common  properties,  one 
relating  to  the  frame  of  mind,  or  moral  attitude,  so  to  call 
it,  which  accompanies  the  reception  as  distinguished  from 
the  production  of  jesthetio  pleasure.  It  is  an  observation 
as  old  as  Aristotle  that  such  pleasures  differ  from  most 
other- pleasures  of  experience  in  that  they  are  disinterested. 
That  is  to  say,  of  course  not  disinterested  in  the  sen.so  in 
which  that  word  implies  the  positive  ethical  virtue  of  self- 
abnegation,  or  preferring  others  to  one's  self;  but  disinterested 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  such  as  nourish  a  man's  body 
nor  add  to  his  riches;  they  are  not  such  us  can  gratify  him, 
when  he  receives  them,  by  the  sense  of  advantage  or  superi- 
ority over  his  fellow  creatures,  they  are  not  such  as  one 
human  being  can  in  any  sense  receive  exclusively  from  the 
object  which  bestows  them.  We  have  partly  learnt  as  much 
already  in  glancing  at  the  origins  or  rudimentary  stages  ol 
the  several  fine  arts,  when  we  saw  that,  whether  the  primi- 
tive artist  meant  it  or  not,  his  operations  were  capable  at 
any  rate  of  pleasing  others  besides  himself.  To  turn  to 
their  developed  stages,  it  is  evidently  characteristic  of  a 
beautiful  building  that  its  beauty  cannot  be  monopolized, 
but  can  be  seen  and  admired  by  the  inha'oitants  of  a  whole 
city  and  by  all  visitors  for  all  generations.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  except  in  so  far  as  an  indivi- 
dual possessor  may  choose  to  keep  such  a  possession  to  him- 
self, in  which  case  his  pride  of  monopoly  is  a  sentiment 
wholly  independent  of  his  pleasure  in  artistic  contemplation ; 
(and  as  a  rule  we  practically  find  that  the  heir  or  collector 
who  takes  most  pleasure  in  his  treasures  of  art  is  also  the 
readiest  to  make  them  accessible  to  others).  Similarly, 
music  is  composed  to  be  sung  or  played  for  the  enjoyment 
of  many  at  a  time,  and  for  such  enjoyment  a  hundred  years 
hence  as  much  asto-day.  Poetry  is  written  to  be  read  by 
all  re  .i^crs  for  ever  who  care  for  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
the  poet,  suid  can  apprehend  the  meaning  and  melody  of  his 
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language.  If  we  consiJer  other  pleasures  which  might  seem 
to  be  analogous  to  those  of  fine  art,  but  to  which  common 
consent  3-et  declines  to  allow  that  character,  we  shall  see 
that  one  reason  is,  that  such  pleasures  are  not  in  their 
nature  thus  disinterested.  Thus  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste  have  pleasures  of  their  own  like  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  pleasures  neither  less  poignant  nor  very 
much  less  capable  of  fine  graduation  and  discrimination  than 
those.  Wliy,  then,  are  the  experiences  of  these  senses  not 
called  beautiful?  and  why  is  the  title  of  fine  art  not 
claimed,  or  only  claimfd  in  jest,  for  any  skill  in  arranging 
and  combining  them?  Wliy  are  there  no  arts  of  savours 
and  perfumes  corresponding  in  rank  to  the  arts  of  forms, 
colours,  and  sounds?  An  answer  commonly  given  is  that 
sight  and  hearing  are  intellectual  and  therefore  higlier 
senses,  that  through  them  we  have  our  avenues  to  all  know- 
ledge and  all  ideas  of  things  outside  us;  while  taste  and 
smell  are  unintellectual  and  therefore  lower  senses,  through 
which  few  such  impressions  find  their  way  to  us  as  help  to 
build  up  our  knowledge  and  our  ideas.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  music,  in  its  perfect  or  developed  state,  the  ac- 
complished fine  art,  that  is,  of  sounds,  deals  precisely  with 
those  modes  and  relations  of  sound,  pure  sound  as  apart 
from  words,  which  least  convey  knowledge  or  definite  ideas, 
and  can  so  far  at  least  b-s  called  intellectual  The  reply  is 
far  from  complete ;  still,  a  more  satisfactory  reason  than  the 
above  why  there  are  no  fine  arts  of  taste  and  smell,  or  at 
best  but  humble  fine  arts  half  ironically  so  called,  is  this,  that 
savours  and  perfumes  yield  only  private  pleasures,  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  build  up  into  separate  and  durable  schemes 
such  that  every  one  may  have  the  benefit  of  them,  and  such 
as  cannot  be  monopolized  or  used  up.  If  against  this  it 
is  contended  that  what  the  programme  of  a  performance  is 
in  the  musical  art,  the  same  is  a  menu  in  the  culinary, 
and  th.it  practically  it  is  no  less  possible  to  sen-e  up  a 
thousand  times  and  to  a  thousand  different  companies  the 
same  dinner  than  the  same  symphony,  we  must  fall  back 
upon  that  still  more  fundamental  form  of  the  distinction 
between  the  esthetic  and  non-Ksthetic  bodily  senses,  upon 
which  the  physiological  psychologists  of  the  English  school 
lay  stress.  VVe  must  say  that  the  pleasures  of  taste  and 
smell  cannot  be  aesthetic  pleasures,  or  pleasures  of  fine  art, 
because  their  enjoyment  is  too  closely  associated — in  the 
case  of  taste  inseparably — with  the  most  indispensable 
and  the  most  strictly  personal  of  utilities,  eating  and  drink- 
ing. To  pass  from  these  lower  pleasures  to  the  highest;  con- 
sider the  .nature  of  the  delight  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion, by  the  person  who  is  happy  enough  to  be  their  object, 
of  the  signs  and  manifestations  of  love.  Tbat  it  least  is  a 
beautiful  experience  ;  why  is  the  pleasure  which  it  affords 
not  an  artistic  pleasure  either?  Why,  in  order  to  receive  au 
artistic  pleasure  from  human  signs  and  manifestations  of 
this  kind,  are  we  compelled  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  .see 
them  exhibited  in  favour  of  a  third  person,  who  is  not 
really  their  object  any  more  than  ourselves?  This  is  so, 
for  one  reason,  evidently,  because  of  that  difference  betwten 
art  and  nature  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  Not  to 
art,  but  to  nature  and  life,  belongs  love  where  it  is  really 
felt,  with  its  attendant  train  of  hopes  and  fears,  momentous 
passions  and  contingencies  To  art  belongs  love  displayed 
where  it  is  not  really  felt  ;  and  in  this  sphere,  along  with 
reality  and  spontaneousnoss  of  the  display,  and  along  with 
its  momentous  bearings,  there  disnppear  all  those  elements 
of  pleasure  in  its  contemplation  which,  however  exquisite, 
are  not  disinterested — the  elements  of  personal  exultation, 
■  of  gratitude  and  self-congratulation,  the  pride  of  favour 
found,  the  delight  of  exclusive  possession  or  acceptance,  all 
these  emotions,  in  .short,  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
lover's  triumphant  monosyllable,  "Mine."  Only  when 
those    peisonal   emotions    aro   absent   can    the   properly 


{esthetic  emotions  or  pleasures  of  fine  srt  .Ind  place.  That 
in  witnessing  a  dramatic  performance,  part  of  the  .spectator's 
enjoyment  consists  in  sympathetically  identifying  himself 
with  the  lover,  may  be  true,  but  cannot  affect  the  argument, 
since  at  the  same  time  he  is  well  aware  that  every  other 
spectator  present  may  be  similarly  engaged  with  himseli. 

Thus,  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale  to  the  highest,  Tms  i* 
we  may  observe  that  the  element  of  personal  advantage  or  because- 
monopoly  in  human  gratifications  seems  to  exclude  them  "'*  ."7*,^ 
from  the  kingdom  of  fine  art.     The  pleasures  of  fine  art  p'^,,,,-.^.,,^ 
seem  to  define  themselves  as  pleasures  of  delighted  con- oi  m. ;•■!.: 
templation,  but  of  such  contemplation  only  when  it  is  dis- 
interested.    Now,  the  negative  part  of  our  first  definition 
was  that  the  fiiiO  arts  were  arts  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  satisfaction  of  practical  necessities  or  supply  of  practical 
utilities.     So  far  as  the  necessity  of  anything  implies  its 
necessity  to  the  sustenance  or  comfort  of  the   individual 
apart  from  others,  and  so  far  as  its  utility  implies  its  capa- 
city of  being  used  by  one  to  the  e.Kclubiou  of  others,  our 
new  observation,  it  is  evident,  does  but  confirm  that  first 
statement;  repeating  it  as  to  a  part  of  the  ground  which 
it  covers,  and  drawing  out  a  part  of  its  consequences  in 
the  moral  and  social  sphere. 

Next,  let  us  consider  another  generally  accepted  observa-Tl.c  tiria- 
lion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fine  arts,  and  one,  this  arts  ts!. 
time,  relating  to  the  disposition  and  state  of  mind  of  the  ""'  ^'"-^ 
artist  himself.     The  observation  we  mean  is  this,  that  while  {J'^jJ;"^"" 
for  success  in  other  arts  it  is  only  necessary  to  learn  their  ^n^  pre- 
mies, and  to  apply  them  until  practice  gives  facility,  in  the  cept.a.i!- 
fine  arts  rules  and  their  application  will  carry  but  a  little  way  also  is 
towards  success.     All  that  can  depend  on  rules,  on  know-  j^gy"^^*,, 
ledge,  and  on  the  application  of  knowledge  by  practice,  the  indjpen- 
artist  must  indeed  acquire,  and  the  acquisition  is  often  very  dent  or 
complicated  and  laborious.     But  outside  of  and  beyond  such  utility, 
acquisitions,  he  must  trust  to  what   is  called  genius  or 
imagination,  that  is,  to  the  spontaneous  working  together  of 
an  incalculably  com  ilex  group  of  faculties,  reminiscences, 
preferences,  emotions,  instincts,  in  his  constitution.     Now, 
if  we  consider  this  characteristic  of  the  activities  of  the 
artist,    we  shall   see    that  it  is   a   direct  consequence  or 
corollary  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  art  he  practises 
is  independent  of  utility :  thus.     A  useful  end  is  necessarily 
a  determinate  and   prescribed  end.     To  every  end  which 
is  determinate  and  prescribed  there  must  be  one  road  which 
is  the  best.     Skill  in  any  useful  art  means  knowing  practi- 
cally, by  rules  and  the  application  of  rules,  the  best  road  to- 
the  particular  ends   of  that   art.     Thus    the  farmer,   the 
engineer,  the  carpenter,  the  builder  so  far  as  he  is  not  con 
cerned  with  the  look  of  his  buildings,  the  weaver  so  far  as 
he  is  not  concerned  with  the  designing  of  the  patterns  which 
he  weaves,  these  and  the  hundred  other  varieties  of  crafts- 
men or  artificers  in  a  community,  possess  each  his  separate 
skill,   but  a  skill    to  w.iich   fixed   problems  are  set,  and 
which,  if  it  indulges  in  new  inventions  and  combinations  at- 
all,  can  indulge  them  only  for  the  sake  of  an  improved 
solution  of  those  particular  problems  and  no  others.     The 
solution  once  found,  the  invention  once  made,  its  rules  can 
be  written  down,  or  at  any  rate  its  practice  can  be  imparted 
to  others,  who  will  apply  it  in  their  turn      Whereas  no  man 
can  write  down,  in  a  way  that  others  can  act  upon  in  their 
turn,  how  Beethoven  conquered  unknown  kingdoms  in  the 
world  of  harmony,  and  established  new  laws  by  the  inspired 
violation  of  old;  or  how  Rembrandt  turned  the  aspects  of 
spiritual  abjectness  and  physical  gloom  into  [uctures  as- 
worthy  of  contemplation  as  those  into  which  the  Italians 
had  for  ages  turned  the  aspects  of  spiritual  exaltation  and 
shadowless  day.     The  reason  why  the  operations  of  tha 
artist  thus  differ  from  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  crafts- 
man or  artificer  is  that  his  ends,  being  ends  other  than, 
useful,  are  not  determinate  nor  fixed  as  theirs  are.     He  hasi 
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large  liberty  to  choose  his  own  problems,  and  may  solve 
each  of  them  in  a  thousand  different  ways  according  to  the 
prompting  of  his  own  ordering  or  creating  instincts.  The 
muEical  composer  has  the  largest  liberty  of  all.  Having 
learned  what  is  learnable  in  his  art,  having  mastered  the 
complicated  and  laborious  rules  of  musical  form,  having 
nast  determined  the  particular  class  of  the  work  which  he 
is  about  to  compose,  he  has  then  before  him  the  whole 
inexhaustible  world  of  appropriate  successions  and  combina- 
tions of  emotional  sound.  He  is  merely  directed  and  not 
fettered,  in  the  case  of  song,  cantata,  oratorio,  or  opera,  by 
the  sense  of  the  words  which  he  has  to  set.  The  poverty 
or  splendour  of  the  result  depends  absolutely  on  his  pos- 
sessing or  failing  to  possess  powers  which  can  neither  be 
"trained  in,  nor  communicated  to,  any  man.  And  this 
double  freedom,  alike  from  practical  service  and  from  the 
representation  of  definite  objects,  is  what  makes  music  in  a 
certain  sense  the  typical,  fine  artj  or  art  of  arts.  Archi- 
tecture shares  one  half  of  this  freedom.  It  has  not  to 
imitate  natural  objects ;  for  this  service  it  calls  in  sculpture 
to  its  aid  ;  but  architecture  is  withoot  the  other  half  of 
freedom  altogether.  The  architect  has  a  sphere  of  liberty 
in  the  disposition  of  his  masses,  lines,  colours,  alternations 
of  light  and  shadow,  of  plain  and  ornamented  surface,  and 
the  rest ;  but  upon  this  sphere  he  can  only  enter  on  con- 
dition that  he  at  the  same  time  fulfils  the  strict  practical 
task  of  supplying  the  required  accommodation,  and  obeys 
the  strict  mechanical  necessities  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
weight,  thrust,  support,  resistance,  and  other  properties  of 
eolid  matter.  In  the  imitative  arts,  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  the  poet,  has  each  in  like  manner  his  sphere  of 
necessary  facts,  rules,  and  coniJitions  corresponding  to  the 
nature  of  his  task.  The  sculptor  must  be  intimately  versed 
in  the  facts  of  the  human  frame  and  the  rules  and  condi- 
tions for  its  representation  in  solid  form ;  the  painter  in 
a  much  more  extended  range  of  natural  facts  and  appear- 
ances, and  the  rules  and  conditions  for  representing  them 
on  a  plane  surface  ;  the  poet's  art  of  words  has  its  own 
not  inconsiderable  basis  of  positive  and  disciplined  acquisi- 
tion. So  far  as  rnles,  precepts,  measurements,  and  other 
communicable  laws  or  secrets  can  carry  the  artist,  so  far 
also  the  spectator  can  account  for,  analyse,  and,  so  to 
■■Deak,  tabulate  the  effects  of  his  art.  But  the  essential 
haracter  of  the  artist's  operation,  its  very  bloorfiand.  virtue, 
ies  in  those  parts  of  it  which  fall  outside  this  range  of 
regulation  on  the  one  hand  and  analysis  on  the  other. 
His  rrierit  varies  according  to  the  felicity  with  which  he  is 
able,  in  that  region,  to  exercise  his  free  choice  and  frame 
his  individual  Ideal,  and  according  to  the  tenacity  with 
■which  he  strives  to  grasp  and  realize  his  choice,  or  to 
attain  perfection  according  to  that  ideaL  Of  the  ampli- 
tude of  that  freedom,  of  the  complex  and  unsearchable 
secrets  of  that  felicity,  of  the  honourableness  of  that  pursuit 
after  perfection,  men  in  general  have  expressed  their  con- 
eciousness  when  they  have  called  these  the  fine  or  beautiful 
arts ;  thereby  signifying  not  less  their  admiration  of  the 
nature  of  the  operation  than  their  pleasure  in  its  results 
Corresponding,  then,  to  the  fact,  concerning  the  ends  or 
purposes  of  the  mechanical  and  the  fine  arts  respectively, 
that  those  exist  for  use  and  these  independently  of  use — 
WB  get  the  further  fact,  concerning  the  respective  modes  of 
their  pursuit,  that  the  mechanical  arts  can  be  rightly  prac- 
tised by  strict  adherence  to  rule  and  precept,  while  the  fine 
arts,  though  they  have  technical  foundations  which  are 
matters  of  rule  and  precept  too,  can  yet  be  rightly  practised 
■ouly  by  following,  in  a  region  outside  the  reach  of  rule  and 
precept,  the  free  prompting  of  some  of  the  finest  faculties 
of  the  spirit. 

In  an  age  when  the  power  and  province  of  mechanical 
;art  are  daily  expanding,  it  is  worth  while  in  this  connexion 


to  inquire  in  what  way  such  expansion  affects  the  power  Relati 
arid  province  of  fine  art.  The  great  practical  movement  shares 
of  the  world  in  our  age  is  a  movement  for  the  develop-  "*  *" 
ment  of  mechanical  inventions  and  multiplication  of  me-  j^^  y, 
chanical  products.  So  far  as  these  inventions  are  applied  what  i 
to  purposes  purely  useful,  and  so  far  as  their  products  do  knowi 
not  profess  to  offer  anything  delightful  to  contemplation,  "  ^"' 
this  movement  in  no  way  concerns  our  argument.  But  ^^^^^ 
there  is  a  vast  multitude  of  products  which  do  profess  art-in- 
qualities  of  pleasantness,  and  upon  which  the  ornaments  dustn 
intended  to  make  them  pleasurable  are  bestowed  by? 
machinery,  and  in  speaking  of  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  the  phrases  art-industry,  industrial  art,  art  manufactures, 
and  the  b'ke.  It  concerns  us  to  know  what  relation  the 
fine  arts  really  hold  to  these.  The  answer  is,  that  the  in- 
dustry or  ingenuity  which  directs  the  machine  is  not  fine 
art  at  all,  since  the  object  of  the  machine  is  simply  to  mul- 
tiply as  easily  and  as  perfectly  as  possible  a  definite  and  pre- 
scribed impress  or  pattern.  This  is  equally  true  whether  the 
machine  is  a  perfectly  simple  one,  like  the  engraver's  press, 
for  producing  and  multiplying  impressions  from  an  en- 
graved plate,  or  a  highly  complex  one,  like  the  loom,  in 
.which  elaborate  patterns  of  carpet  or  curtain  are  set  for 
weaving.  In  both  cases  there  exists  behind  the  mechanical 
industry  an  industry  which  is  one  of  fine  art  in  its  degree. 
In  the  case  of  the  engraver's  press,  there  exists  behind  the 
industry  of  the  printer  the  art  of  the  engraver,  which,  if 
the  engraver  is  also  the  free  inventor  of  the  design,  is  then 
a  fine  art,  or  if  he  is  but  the  interpreter  of  the  invention 
of  another,  is  then  in  its  turn  a  semi-mechanical  appliance 
in  aid  of  the  fine  art  of  the  first  inventor.  In  the  case  of 
the  weaver's  loom  there  is,  behind  the  mechanical  industry 
which  directs  the  loom  at  its  given  task,  the  fine  art,  or 
what  ought  to  be  the  fine  art,  of  the  designer  who  has 
contrived  the  pattern.  In  the-  case  of  the  engraving,  the 
mechanical  industry  of  printing  only  exists  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  out  and  disseminating  abroad  the  fine  art  em- 
ployed upon  the  design.  In  the  case  of  the  carpet  or  cur- 
tain, the  fine  art  is  only  called  in  to  make  the  product  of 
the  useful  or  mechanical  industry  of  the  loom  acceptable, 
since  the  eye^of  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  receive  pleasure 
or  the  reverse  of  pleasure  from  whatever  it  rests  upon,  and 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  his  product 
so  made  as  to  give  pleasure  if  it  can.  Whether  the 
machine  is  thus  a  humble  servant  to  the  artist,  or  the  artist 
a  kind  of  humble  purveyor  to  the  machine,  the  fine  art  in 
the  result  is  due  £o  the  former  alone ;  and  in  any  case  it 
reaches  the  recipient  at  second-hand,  having  been  put  in 
circulation  by  a  medium  not  artistic  but  mechanical.  So 
far,  then,  as  the  adoption  of  mechanical  agencies  causes 
an  increasing  number  of  people  to  buy  the  same  print,  or 
decorate  their  apartments  with  the  same  hangings,  or  wear 
the  same  pattern,  where  before  each  community  or  section 
of  a  community  used  products  according  to  its  individual 
taste  and  tradition,  so  far  such  adoption  tends  to  reduce  the 
number  of  first-hand  artistic  inventions,  or  total  quantity 
of  fine  art,  in  the  world.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  the  expansion  of  what  are  called  art- 
industries  is  necessarily  tantamount  to  an  increase  or  pro- 
pagation of  fine  art;  it  is  only  tantamount  to  an  increase 
or  propagation  of  particular  decorations  mechanicallj  mul- 
tiplied; and  is  a  thing  desirable  or  not  according  as  the 
decorations  so  multiplied  replace  something  better  or 
worse  than  themselves. 

Again,  with  reference  not  to  the  application  of  mechanical 
contrivances  but  to  their  invention, — is  not,  it  may  be  in- 
quired, the  title  of  artist  due  to  the  inventor  of  some  of  the 
astonishingly  complex  and  astonishingly  efficient  machines 
of  modern  timee?  Does  he  not  spend  as  much  thought, 
l.'ibour,  genius,  as  any  sculptor  or  musician  in  perfecting  his 
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•^Miatruction  acconling  to  his  idcM,  and  is  not  the  consfruc- 
iion  when  it  is  done — so  finished,  so  responsive  in  all  its 
parts,  so  almost  human — is  not  that  worthy  of  the  name 
of  fine  art?  Xay,  we  must  reply,  for  the  inventor  has  a 
definite  and  practical  end  before  him;  his  ideal  is  not//«f; 
he  deserves  all  credit  as  the  perfector  of  a  particular  instru- 
ment for  a  prescribed  function,  but  an  artist,  a  free  follower 
of  the  fine  arts,  he  is  not 
.e  line  Lastly,  let  us  consider  one  common  obscn-atiuu  more  con- 
i>  ■»  ceruing  the  nature  of  the  fine  arts,  though  in  efi'ect  it  too 
""*  "^  docs  but  affirm,  in  a  somewhat  new  light,  that  negative  de- 
'*■  finition  on  which  we  hare  dwelt  so  much  already.  The 
fine  arts,  it  is  said,  are  activities  which  men  put  fiutli,  not 
because  they  need  but  because  they  like.  They  have  the 
activity  to  spare,  and  to  put  it  forth  in  this  way  pleases 
them.  Fine  art  is  to  mankind  what  play  is  to  liic  indivi- 
dual, a  free  and  arbitrary  vent  for  energy  which  is  not 
needed  to  be  spent  upon  tasks  concerned  with  the  con.scrva- 
tion,  perpetuation,  or  protection  of  life.  To  insist  on  the 
superHuous  or  optional  character  of  the  jne  arts,  to  call 
them  the  play  or  pastime  of  the  hi'.man  race  as  distinguished 
from  its  inevitable  and  sterner  tasks,  is  obviously  only  to 
reiterate  our  fundamental  distinction  between  the  fine  aits 
and  the  useful  or  necessary.  But  the  distinction,  as  expressed 
in  this  particular  form,  hn.^  been  interpreted  in  a  great 
variety  of  waj-s,  and  follow  .d  out  to  an  infinity  of  conclu- 
sions, conclusions  regarding  b'tU  the  nature  of  llie  activities 
themselves  and  the  charact';r  and  value  of  their  results, 
le  For  instance,  starting  from  this  saying  that  the  3?sthctic 

iglish  activities  are  a  kind  of  play,  the  English  psychology  of 
5'*'"l'  association  goes  back  to  the  spontaneous  cries  and  niove- 
^"j.  ments  of  children,  in  which  their  superfluous  energies  find  a 
iH.  vent.  It  then  enumerates  pleasures  of  which  the  human  con- 
stitution is  capable  apart  from  direct  advantage  or  utility. 
Such  are  the  primitive  or  organic  pleasures  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  the  secondary  or  derivative  oleasures  of  as.=o- 
ciation  or  uaconscious  reminiscence  and  inference  that  soon 
^come  mixed  up  with  tlicse.  Such  are  also  the  pleasures 
deiived  from  following  any  kind  of  mimicry,  or  repi^esin- 
tation  of  things  real  or  like  reality.  It  describes  the 
grouping  w'tliin  the  mind  cf  predilections  based  upon  these 
pleasures ;  it  shows  how  the  growing  organism  leanis  to 
govern  its  play,  or  direct  its  sni)erfluous  energies,  in 
■obedience  to  such  predilections,  till  in  mature  individual?, 
and  still  more  in  mature  societies,  a  highly  regulated  and 
•accomplished  group  of  leisure  activities  are  liabitually 
•employed  in  supplying  to  a  not  less  highly  cultivated 
group  of  disinterested  sensibilities  their  appropriate  artistic 
pleasures. 

Again,  in  the  views  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  Plato, 
ard  a  modem  poet,  Schiller,  the  consideration  tjat  the 
artistic  activities  are  in  the  nature  of  play,  and  the  mani- 
festations in  which  they  result  independent  of  realities 
and  utilities,  has  led  to  judgments  so  differuig  as  the  fol- 
lowing. 
•>'t.  Piato  held  that  the   daily   realities   of   things   in   ex- 

perience are  not  realities  indeed,  but  onl3'  far-off  shows  or 
reflections  of  the  true  realities,  that  is,  of  certain  ideal  or 
essential  forms  which  can  be  apprehended  as  existing  by 
the  mind.  Holding  this,  Plato  saw  in  tlio  works  of  fine  art 
but  the  reflections  of  reflections,  the  shows  of  shows,  and 
depreciated  them  according  to  their  degree  of  remoteness 
from  the  ideal,  typical,  or  sense-transcending  existences. 
He  sets  the  arts  of  medicine,  agriculture,  shoemaking,  and 
the  rest,  above  i-he  fine  arts,  inasmuch  as  they  produce 
something  seiious  or  useful  (crTrovSatov  n).  Fine  art,  he 
says,  produces  nothing  useful,  and  makes  only  semblances 
(('AuXo^ouKn),  whereas  what  mechanical  art  produces  are 
utilities,  aod  ertn  in  the  ordinary  sense  realities  (aiTOTrot- 


lit  another  age,  and  thinking,  according  to  another 
system,  Schiller,  so  far  from  holding  thus  cheap  the  king- 
dom of  play  and  .sliow,  regarded  his  sovereignty  over  that 
kingdom  as  the  noblest  prerogative  of  man.  Schiller  wrote 
his  famous  Letters  07i  the  yEsllulic  Education  oj  Man  in 
order  to  throw  into  popular  c.irrency,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  modify  and  follow  up  in  a  partic'dafflirection,  certain 
systematic  doctrines  which  had  lately  been  launelied  ujKJn 
the  schools  by  Kant  The  s[>irjt  ol  man,  said  Schiller 
after  Kant,  is  placed  between  two  worlds,  the  physical  world 
or  world  of  sense,  and  the  moral  world  or  world  of  wilL 
Both  of  these  are  worlds  of  constraint  or  necessity.  In 
the  sensible  world,  the  spirit  of  man  submits  to  constraint 
from  without;  in  the  moral  world,  it  imposes  constraint 
fr.im  within.  So  far  as  man  yields  to  the  importunities  of 
sense,  ill  so  far  iie  is  bound  and  passive,  the  mere  subject 
of  outward  -hocks  and  victim  of  irrational  forces.  So  far 
as  he  asserts  liiinself  by  the  exercise  of  will,  imposing  upon 
sense  and  outward  things  the  domiiiion  of.  the  moral  law 
within  him,  it.  so  far  he  is  f'ee  and  active,  the  rational 
lord  of  nature  ai-d  not  her  slave.  Corresponding  to  these 
two  worlds,  he  has  within  him  two  conflicting  impulses  or 
impulsions  of  his  nature,  the  one  driving  him  towards  one 
way  of  living,  the  other  towards  another.  The  one,  or 
sense-impulsion,  Schiller  thinks  of  as  tiiat  which  ensla\es 
the  spirit  of  man  as  the  victim  ot  matter,  the  other  or  moral 
impulsion  as  that  which  enthrones  it  as  the  dictator  of 
form.  Between  the  two  the  conflict  at  first  seems 
inveterate.  The  kingdom  of  brute  nature  and  sense,  the 
sphere  of  man's  subjection  and  passivity,  wages  war  against 
the  kingdom  of  will  and  moral  law,  the  sphere  of  his  activity 
and  control,  and  every  conquest  of  the  one  is  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  other.  One  of  the  two,  it  seems,  must  win. 
The  man,  it  seems,  must  either  be  slave  or  master ;  he 
must  either  obey  the  impulsion  of  mutter,  and  let  sense  and 
outward  shocks  lay  upon  him  the  constraint  of  nature,  or 
he  must  obey  the  impulsion  of  form,  and  must  control  and 
subjugate  sense  under  the  constraint  of  moral  reason  and 
the  will.  Is  there,  then,  no  hope  of  truce  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  no  ground  where  the  two  contending  impulses 
can  be  reconciled  1  Must  a  man  either  abandon  law  and 
give  way  to  sense  absolutely,  or  else  absolutely  set  up  law 
and  put  down  sense?  Kay,  the  answer  conies,  there  is 
such  a  hone ;  such  a  ne^atral  territory  there  exists.  Between 
the  passive  kingdom  of  matter  and  sonse,  where  man  is 
compelled  to  blindly  feel  and  be,  and  the  active  kingdom 
of  law  and  reason,  where  he  is  compelled  sternly  to  will  and 
act,  there  is  a  kingdom  where  both  sense  and  will  may 
have  their  way,  and  w-hf^re  man  may  give  the  rein  to  all  his 
powers.  But  this  middle  kingdom  does  n^t  He  in  the 
sphere  of  practical  life  and  conduct.  In  practical  life  and 
conduct  you  cannot  yield  to  both  impulsrons  at  once ;  let 
yourself  go,  in  that  sphere,  to  the  allurements  of  sense,  and 
you  cast  off  law ;  maintain  law,  and  you  mortify  sense. 
It  is  in  the  sphere  of  those  activities  which  neither  sub- 
serve any  necessity  of  nature,  nor  fulfil  any  moral  duly, 
that  the  middle  kingdom  lies  where  sense  and  reason  can 
be  reconciled.  Towards  activities  of  this  kind  we  arc 
driven  by  a  third  impulsion  of  our  nature  not  less  essential 
to  it  than  the  otlier  two,  the  impulsion,  as  Schiller  calls 
it,  of  Plav.  Relatively  to  real  life  and  conduct,  play  is 
a  kind  oC  arralcss  show ;  it  is  that  which  we  are  free  to 
do  or  leave  undone  as  we  please,  and  which  lies  aliks 
outside  the  sphere  of  needs  and  duties.  In  play  \.  e  may 
do  as  we  like,  and  no  mischief  will  come  of  iv  In  this 
sjihere  man  may  put  forth  all  his  powers  without  risk  of 
conflict,  and  may  invent  activities  which  will  give  a 
complete  ideal  satisfaction  to  the  contending  faculties  of 
sense  and  will  at  once,  to  the  impuhcs  which  bid  Lim  feel 
nml  enjoy  the  shocks  of  physical  and  outward  things,  and 
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the  impulse  which  bids  him  master  euch  things,  control, 
and  regulate  them.  In  play  you  may  impose  upon  Matter 
what  Form  you  choose,  and  the  two  will  not  interfere  with 
one  another  or  clash.  The  kingdom  of  Matter  and  the 
kingdom  of  Form  thus  harmonized,  thus  reconciled  by  the 
activities  of  play  and  show,  will  in  other  words  be  the 
kingdom  of  the  Beautiful.  Follow  the  impulsion  of  play, 
and  to  the  beautiful  ynu  will  find  your  road;  the  activities 
you  will  find  yourself  putting  forth  will  be  the  activities 
of  aesthetic  creation — you  will  have  discovered  or  invented 
the  fine  arts.  "  Midway,"  these  are  Schiller's  own  words, 
"  midway  between  the  formidable  kingdom  of  natural  forces 
and  the  hallowed  kingdom  of  moral  laws,  the  impulse  of 
aesthetic  creation  builds  up  a  third  kingdom  unperceived, 
the  gladsome  kingdom  of  play  and  show,  wherein  it  emanci- 
pates man  from  all  compulsion  alike  of  physical  and  of 
moral  forces."  Schiller,  the  poet  and  enthusiast,  thus 
making  his  own  application  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics, 
goes  on  to  sot  forth  how  the  fine  arts,  or  activities  of  play 
and  show,  are  for  him  the  typical,  the  ideal  activities  of  the 
race,  since  in  them  alone  is  it  possible  for  man  to  put  forth 
his  whole,  that  is  his  ideal  self.  "  Only  when  he  plays  is 
man  really  and  truly  man."  "  Man  ought  only  to  play 
with  the  beautiful,  and  he  ought  to  play  with  the  beautiful 
only."  "  Education  in  taste  and  beauty  has  for  its  object 
to  train  up  in  the  utmost  attainable  harmony  the  whole 
sum  of  the  powers  both  of  sense  and  spirit."  And  the  rest 
of  Schiller's  argument  is  addressed  to  show  how  the  activities 
of  artistic  creation,  once  invented,  quickly  react  upon  other 
departments  of  human  life,  how  the  exercise  of  the  play 
impulse  prepares  men  for  on  existence  in  which  the  inevi- 
table collision  of  the  two  other  impulses  shall  be  softened 
or  averted  more  and  more.  That  harmony  of  the  powers 
which  clash  so  violently  in  man's  primitive  nature,  having 
first  been  found  possible  in  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts,  re- 
flects itself,  in  his  judgment,  upon  the  whole  composition 
of  man,  and  attunes  him,  as  an  ssthetic  being,  into  new 
capabilities  for  the  conduct  of  his  social  existence. 
oJeriu  Our  reasons  for  dwelling  on  this  wide  and  enthusiastic 
n.i  de-  formula  of  Schiller's  are  both  its  importance  in  the  history 
'i*th^  of  reflection — it  produced,  indeed,  so  great  an  impression 
iieoryof  '^*'  ''  ■'^*y  *'i^  ^®  called  a  formula  almost  classical — and 
Achiiler.  its  positive  value.  The  notion  of  a  sphere  of  voluntary  ac- 
tivity for  the  human  spirit,  in  which,  under  no  compulsion 
of  necessity  or  conscience,  we  order  matters  as  we  like  them 
opart  from  any  practical  end,  seems  at  least  co-extensive 
with  the  widest  conception  of  fine  art  and  the  fine  arts.  It 
insists  on  and  brings  into  the  light  the  essential  point  of 
the  free,  or  as  we  have  called  it,  the  optional  character  of 
these  activities,  as  distinguished  from  others  to  which  we 
are  compelled  by  necessity  or  duty.  It  also  insists  on  and 
brings  into  the  light  what  is  no  less  essential,  the  fact  that 
these  activities,  superfluous  as  they  are  from  the  points  of 
view  of  necessity  and  of  duty,  spring  nevertheless  from  an 
imperious  and  a  saving  instinct  of  our  nature.  It  does 
justice  to  the  part  which  is,  or  at  any  rate  may  be,  filled 
in  the  world  by  pleasures  which  are  apart  from  profit,  and 
by  delights  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  men  cannot  quarrel. 
It  claims  the  dignity  they  deserve  for  those  shows  and 
pastimes  in  which  we  have  found  a  way  to  make  permanent 
all  the  transitory  dehghts  of  life  and  nature,  to  turn  our 
very  tears  and  yearnings,  by  their  artistic  utterance,  into 
sources  of  appeasing  joy,  to  make  amends  to  ourselves  for 
the  confusion  and  imperfection  of  reality  by  conceiving  and 
imaging  forth  the  semblances  of  things  clearer  and  more 
complete,  since  in  contriving  them  we  incorporate  with  the 
experiences  we  have  had  the  better  experiences  we  have 
dreamed  of  and  longed  for. 

Schiller's   t)ieory  may   thus   be  no  explanation  of  the 
eesential  nature  and  place  in  the  universe  of  these  activiti-- 


and  their  results;  it  will  certainly  be  none  for  those  to 
whom  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  metaphysical  opposition 
between  the  senses  and  the  reason  has  no  meaning. 
Neither  can  his  particular  application  of  that  doctrine, 
with  Its  terminology  of  StofTtrieb,  Fomitiifb,  and  Spieltrieb^ 
the  three  impulses,  or  impulsions,  of  Matter,  Form,  ani 
Play,  be  considered  altogether  happy.  Nevertheless  the- 
theory  furnishes  us  with  a  suggestive  approach  to  a  work- 
ing definition,  and  has  remained  a  fruitful  one  for  many 
minds  independently  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  upoa 
which  it  was  based.  Its  great  fault  is  that,  though  it 
asserts  that  man  ought  only  to  play  with  the  beautiful,  and 
that  he  is  his  best  or  ideal  self  only  when  he  does  so,  yet 
it  does  not  sufficiently  determine  what  kinds  of  play  are 
beautiful  nor  why  we  are  moved  to  adopt  them.  It  does 
not  sufliciently  show  how  the  delights  of  the  eye  and 
spirit  in  contemplating  forms,  coloure,  and  movements,  of 
the  ear  and  spirit  in  apprehending  musical  and  verbal 
sounds,  or  of  the  whole  mind  at  once  in  following  the 
comprehensive  current  of  images  called  up  by  poetry — it 
does  not  sufficiently  show  how  delights  like  these  difier 
from  those  yielded  by  other  kinds  of  play  or  pastime,  and 
between  them  make  up  the  whole  kingdom  of  artistic 
pleasures. 

The  chase,  for  instance,  is  a  play  or  pastime  which  gives 
scope  for  any  amount  of  premeditated  skill;  it  has 
pleasures,  for  those  who  take  part  in  it,  which  are  in  some 
degree  analogous  to  the  pleasures  of  the  artist ;  and  we  all 
know  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  noble  art  of  venerie 
by  the  knights  and  woodmen  of  Walter  Scc>tt'3  romances. 
But  here  we  must  remember  that,  thougfi  the  chase  is  play 
to  us,  who  in  civilized  communities  follow  it  on  no  plea  of 
necessity,  yet  to  a  not  remote  ancestry  it  was  earnest ;  in 
primitive  societies  hunting  dues  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
optional  activities  at  all,  but  is  among  the  most  pressing  of 
utilitarian  needs.  And  this  character  of  its  origin  and 
history  might  exclude  it  from  the  class  of  fine  arts,  even  if 
there  wera  not  the  further  fact  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
sportsman  are  the  only  pleasures  arising  from  the  chase ; 
his  exertions  aff'ord  pain  to  the  victim,  and  no  satisfaction 
to  any  class  of  recipients  but  himself ;  or  at  least  the  plea- 
sures of  the  bj-standers  at  a  meet  or  a  battue  are  hardly  to 
be  counted  as  pleasures  of  artistic  contemplation.  Again, 
it  may  be  said  that  such  a  theory  does  not  sufficiently 
exclude  from  among  the  fine  arts  the  class  of  athletic 
games  or  sports,  not  connected  with  the  chape,  though 
these  do  afford  pleasure  to  multitudes,  and  most  commu- 
nities, espacially  our  own,  are  accustomed  to  devote  to  them 
much  trained  skLU  and  a  large  portion  of  their  leisure  activi  ty. 
Here  the  difference  is,  that  the  eyent  which  excites  the  spec- 
tator's interest  and  pleasure  at  a  race  or  athletic  contest  is 
not  a  wholly  unreal  or  simulated  event;  true,  it  is  less  real 
than  life,  but  it  is  more  real  than  art.  The  contest  has 
not,  indeed,  any  momentous  practical  consequences,  but  it 
is  a  contest  in  which  competitors  put  forth  real  strength, 
and  one  really  wins,  and  others  are  defeated.  Such  a  con- 
test, in  which  the  exertions  are  real  and  the  issue  uncertain, 
we  follow  with  an  excitement  and  an  expectancy  which  are- 
different  in  kind  from  the  feelings  with  which  we  contem- 
plate any  fictitious  representation  of  which  the  issues  are 
arranged  beforehand  For  example,  let  the  reader  recall 
the  feelings  with  which  he  has  watched  a  real  fencing  bout, 
and  compare  them  with  those  with  which  he  watches  the 
simulated  fencing  bout  in  Hamlet.  The  instance  is  a 
crucial  one,  because  the  simulated  contest  is  made  infinitely 
more  exciting  than  such  contests  in  general  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poisonefl  foil,  and  by  the  tremendous  con- 
sequences which  we  are  aware  will  turn,  in  the  represen- 
tation, on  the  issue.  Yet  because  the  fencing  scene  in 
If  ,,,  a  repre.?cntation,  and  not  real,  we  find  ourselvee- 
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T^Micbiug  it  in  a  mood  wholly  diffcrjiit  from  that  in  which 
■we  watch  the  most  ordinary  real  fencing-match  with  vizors 
aud  blunt  foils ;  a  mood  much  more  exalted,  if  the  repre- 
sentatioD  is  good,  but  amid  the  aesthetic  emotions  of  which 
those  other  fluctuations  of  direct,  even  if  trivial,  excitement, 
of  participation,  approval,  disappointment,  suspense,  eager- 
ness, find  no  place.  Again,  of  athletics  in  general,  they  are 
pursuits  to  a  considerable  degree  definitely  utilitarian,  hav- 
ing for  their  specific  end  the  training  and  strengthening 
of  the  human  body.  Here,  however,  our  argument  touches 
ground  which  is  not  free  from  debate;  inasmuch  as  in 
some  systems  the  title  of  fine  arts  has  been  consistently 
claimed,  if  not  for  athletics  technically  so-called,  and 
involving  the  idea  of  competition  and  defeat,  at  any  rate 
■for  gymnastics,  regarded  simply  as  a  display  of  the  physical 
frame  of  man  cultivated  by  exercise — as,  for  instance,  it 
was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Greeks — to  an  ideal  perhc- 
tion  of  beauty  and  strength. 

Divesting  the  view  of  Schiller,  then,  of  the  Kantian 
raetaphysic,  and  adding  to  it  tliose  provisions  on  which,  in 
the  course  of  our  argument,  we  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
laying  stress,  we  might  put  the  matter  thus.  There  are 
some  things  which  we  do  because  we  must ;  those  are  our 
necessitiea  .There  are  other  things  which  we  do  because 
we  ought ;  those  are  our  duties.  There  are  other  things 
which  we  do  because  we  like ;  those  are  our  play.  Among 
the  various  kinds  of  things  done  by  men  only  because  they 
like,  the  fine  arts  are  those  of  which  the  results  afford  to  many 
/>ermaneTU  and  disinterested  delight,  and  cr^  which  the  per- 
formance, chilling  for  ■premeditated  skill,  is  capable  of  regu- 
lation np  tu  a  certain  point,  blitj  that  point  passed,  has 
tecrets  beyond  the  reach  and  a  freedom  beyond  the  restraint 
tf  rules.  We  believe  that  this  definition  or  description, 
'ivoiding  barreu  controversy  concerning  the  nature  of  beauty, 
vill  be  found  both  to  state  the  limits  of  the  group  of  undis- 
puted fine  arts,  and  to  enunciate  some  of  its  chief  charac- 
teristics. 

II.  Op  the  Fine  Aets  seveeallt. 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry  are 
by  common  consent  the  five  principal  or  greater  fine  arts. 

It  is  possible  in  thought  to  group  these  five  arts  in  as 
many  difi'erent  orders  as  there  are  among  them  different 
kinds  of  relation  or  affinity.  One  thinker  fi^es  bis  atten- 
tion upon  one  kind  of  relations  as  the  toost  important,  and 
arranges  his  group  accordingly,  another  upon  another;  and 
each,  when  he  has  done  so,  is  very  prone  to  claim  for  his 
arrangement  the  virtue  of  being  the  sole  essentially  and 
fundamentally  true.  For  example,  we  may  ascertain  one 
kind  of  relations  between  the  arts  by  inquiring  which  is 
the  simplest  or  most  limited  in  its  effects,  which  next 
simplest,  which  less  simple  still,  which  least  simple  or  most 
complex  of  them  all.  This,  the  relation  of  progressive 
complexity  or  comprehensiveness  between  the  fine  arts,  is 
the  relation  upon  which  an  influential  thinker  of  recent 
times,  Auguste  Comte,  has  fixed  his  attention,  and  it  yields 
in  his  judgment  the  following  order  : — Architecture  lowest 
in  complexity,  because  both  of  the  kinds  of  effects  which  it 
jiroduces,  and  the  material  conditions  and  limitations  under 
which  it  works;  sculpture  next;  painting  third;  then 
music;  and  poetry  highest,  as  the  most  complex  or  com- 
prehensive art  of  all,  both  in  it-i  own  special  effects  and  in 
its  resources  for  ideally  calling  up  the  effects  of  all  the  other 
arts,  as  well  as  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  experiences 
of  life.  A  somewhat  similar  grouping  was  adopted,  though 
from  the  consideration  of  a  wholly  different  set  of  relations, 
hy  Hegel.  Hegel  fixed  his  attention  on  the  varying  rela- 
tions borne  by  the  idea  or  spiritual  element,  to  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  idea,  or  material  element,  in  each  art  Leaving 
aside  that    part  of  his  doctrine  which  concerns,  not   the 


phenomena  of  the  arts  tnemselveo,  t>ut  their  place  in.  the 
dialectical  world-plan,  or  scheme  of  the  universe— Hegeljsaid 
in  effect  something  like  this.  In  certain  ages  and  among 
certain  races,  as  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  again  in  the 
Gothic  age  of  Europe,  mankind  has  only  dim  ideas  for  art 
to  express,  ideas  iiisufficiently  disengaged  and  realized,  of 
which  the  expression  cannot  be  complete  or  lucid,  but  only 
adumbrated  and  imperfect ;  the  characteristic  art  of  those 
ages  is  a  symbolic  art,  with  its  material  element  predomi- 
nating over  and  keeping  down  its  spiritual,  and  such  a 
symbolic  art  is  architectnre.  lu  other  ages,  as  in  the  Greek 
age,  the  ideas  of  men  have  come  to  be  definite,  disengaged, 
and  clear;  the  characteristic  art  of  such  an  age  will  be  orie 
in  which  the  spiritual  and  material  elements  are  in  equili- 
brium, and  neither  predominates  over  or  keeps  down  the 
other,  but  a  perfectly  distinct  idea  is  expressed  in  a  per- 
fectly adequate  form,  this  is  the  mode  of  expression  called 
classic,  and  the  classic  art  is  sculpture.  In  other  ages, 
again,  and  such  are  the  modern  ages  of  Europe,  the  idea 
grows  in  power  and  becomes  importunate;  the  spiritual 
and  material  elements  are  no  longer  in  equilibrium,  but  the 
spiritual  element  predominates;  the  characteristic  arts  of 
such  an  age  will  be  those  in  which  thought,  pa:3sion,  senti- 
ment, aspiration,  emotion,  emerge  in  freedom,  dealing  with 
material  form  as  masters,  or  declining  its  shackles 
altogether ;  this  is  the  romantic  mode  of  expression,  and 
the  romantic  arts  are  painting,  music,  and  poetry.  Nest 
let  us  take  another  point  of.  view,  .ind  turn  ouT  atten- 
tion, with  one  of  the  acutest  of  recent  critics  of  {esthetic 
systems,  Dr  Hermann  Lotze,  to  the  relative  degrees  of 
freedom  or  independence  which  the  several  arts  enjoy — 
their  freedom,  that  is,  from  the  necessity  of  either  imitating 
given  facts  of  nature  or  ministering,  as  part  of  their  tast,  to 
jjiven  practical  uses.  In  this  grouping,  instead  of  the  erder 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetry — music  will 
come  first,  because  it  has  neither  to  imitate  any  natural 
facts  nor  to  ser^-e  any  practical  end  ;  architecture  next,  be- 
cause though  it  is  tied  lo  useful  ends  and  material  condi 
tions,  yet  it  is  free  from  the  task  of  imitation,  and  pleases 
the  eye  in  its  degree,  by  pure  form,  light  and  shade,  and 
the  rest,  as  music  pleases  the  ear  by  pure  sound ;  then,  as 
arts  all  tied  to  the  ta.sk  of  imitation,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  poetry,  taken  in  progress/v&order  according  to  the  pro- 
gressing comprehensiveness  of  their  several  resources. 

Again,  besides  the  enumeration  of  the  five  greater  fine 
arts,  which  is  fixed,  and  their  classification,  which  is  thus 
unfixed  and  variable,  the  thinker  on  these  subjects  has  to 
consider  the  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  lesser  or 
subordinate  fine  arts,  ^\'hole  clusters  or  families  of  these 
occur  to  the  mind  at  once ;  such  as  acting,  an  art  auxiliary 
to  poetry,  bu',  quite  different  in  kind ;  dancing,  an  art  cot 
auxiliary  but  subordinate  to  music,  from  which  in  kind  it 
differs  no  less  ;  eloquence  in  all  kinds,  so  far  as  it  is  studied 
and  not  merely  spontaneous ;  and  among  the  arts  which 
fashion  or  dispose  material  objects,  embroidery  and  the 
weaving  of  patterns,  pottery,  glassmaking,  goldsmith's  work 
and  jetvellery,  joiner's  work,  gardening,  according  to  the 
claim  of  some,  ?nd  a  score  of  other  dexterities  and  industries 
which  are  more  than  mere  dexterities  and  industries  because 
they  add  elements  of  beauty  and  pleasure  to  elements  of 
serviceableness  and  use.  To  decide  whether  any  given  one 
of  these  has  a  right  to  the  title  of  fine  art,  and  if  so,  to 
which  of  the  greater  fine  arts  it  should  be  thought  of  as 
appended  and  subordinate,  or  between  which  two  of  them 
intermediate,  is  often  no  easy  task 

The  weak  point  of  all  classifications  of  the  kind  of 
which  we  bave  above  given  examples  is  that  each  is 
intended  to  be  final,  and  to  servo  instead  c'  any  other. 
The  truth  b,  thit  the  relations  between  th^'  sewral  fine 
arts  are  much  too  complex  for  any  single  cl.issificai'ou  to 
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bear  fhis  character.  Every  classification  of  the  bne  arts 
must  necessarily  be  provisional,  according  to  the  particular 
class  of  relations  which  it  keeps  in  view.  And  for  practical 
purposes  it  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind  not  one  classification 
but  several.  Fixing  our  attention  not  upon  complicated  or 
problematical  relations  between  the  various  arts,  but  only 
upon  their  simple  and  undisputed  relations,  and  giving  the 
first  place  in  our' consideration  to  the  five  greater  arts  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry,  we 
shall  find  at  least  three  principal  modes  in  which  every  fine 
art  either  resembles  or  diflfers  from  the  rest.  > 

•'.  I.  7'he  Shaping  and  the  Speaking  Arts. — Each  art  either 
makes  something,  or  does  not  make  anything,  that  can  be 
seen  and  handled.  The  arts  which  make  something  that 
can  be  soon  and  handled  are  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
paintiug.  In  the  products  or  results  of  all  tlieso  arts  e.'c- 
ternal  matter  is  in  some  way  or  another  manually  put  to- 
gether, fashioned,  or  disposed.  But  music  and  poetry  do 
nut  produce  any  results  of  this  kind.  What  music  produces 
is  Something  that  can  be  heard,  and  what  poetry  produces, 
is  something  that  can  bo  either  heard  or  read — which  last 
is  a  kind  of  ideal  hearing,  liaving  for  its  avenue  the  eye 
instead  of  the  ear,  and  for  its  material,  written  signs  fur 
words  instead  of  the  spoken  words  themselves.  Now  what 
the  eye  sees  from  any  one  point  of  view,  it  sees  all  at  once; 
ill  other  words,  the  parts  of  anything  we  see  fill  <«•  occupy 
not  time  but  space,  and  reach  us  from  various  points  in  space 
lit  a  single  simultaneous  perception.  If  wo  are  at  the  proper 
distance  we  see  at  one  glance  tho  whole  height  and  breadth 
of  a  house  from  the  ground  to  the  chimneys,  the  whole  of 
a  statue  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  a  picture  at  once. the 
foreground  and  background,  and  everything  that  is  withir 
the  four  comers  of  the  frame.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  parts  of  anything  we  hear,  or,  reading,  can  imagine 
that  w"  hear,  fill  or  occupy  not  space  but  time,  and  reach 
us  from  various  points  in  time  through  a  continuous  series 
of  perceptions,  or,  in  the  case  of  reading,  of  images  raised 
by  words  in  the  mind.  We -have  to  wait,  in  music,  while 
one  note  follows  another  in  a  bar,  and  one  bar  another  in' 
an  air,  aud  one  air  another  in  a  movement ;  and  in  poetry, 
while  one  line  with  its  images  follows  another  in  a  stanza, 
and  one  stanza  another  in  a  canto,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  con- 
venient form  of  e.vpre.ssing  both  aspects  of  this  difference 
between  tlic  two  groujjs  of  arts,  to  say  that  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  are  arts  which  give  shape  to  things 
n  space,  or  more  briefly,  shaping  arts;  and  music  and 
iiootry  arts  which  give  utterance  to  things  in  tjme,  or  more 
briefly,  speaking  arts.  These  simple  terms  of  the  shaping 
and  tlio  sj>eaking ATls  are  not  usual  in  English;  but  they 
ftcem  appropriate  and  clear,  and  we  shall  adopt  them  for 
denoting  the  distinction  we  are  now  considering  between 
the  group  that  work  in  space,  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  and  tho  group  that  work  in  time,  music  and  poetry. 
JThe  distinction  is  best  expressed  in  the  German  bildende 
and  redende  Kiinsle ;  for  which  the  words  manual  and 
bocal,  or  e]sQ  formative,  or  plastic,  and  rhetorical,  are  some- 
times used,  not  too  happily,  in  English.)  This  is  practically, 
if  not  logically,  the  most  substantial  and  vital  distinction 
upon  which  a  classification  of  the  fiiio  arts  can  be  based. 
The  arts  which  surround  us  in  space  with  stationary  effects 
for  the  eye,  as  tho  house  wo  live  in,  tho  picture  on  the 
walls,  the  marble  figure  in  the  vestibule,  are  stationary,  hold 
r»  different  kind  of  place  in  our  experience — not  a  greater 
or  a  higher  place,  but  essentially  a  difTercnt  place — from  tho 
lUts  which  provide  us  with  transitory  efl'ects  in  time,  effects 
capable  of  being  awakened  for  the  ear  or  mind  at  any 
moment,  as  a  symphony  is  awakened  by  playing  and  an 
vde  by  reading,  but  lying  in  abeyance  until  wo  bid  that 
moment  come,  and  passing  away  when  tho  performance  or 
llie  reading  is  over.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  i)raclical  force  of 


the  distinction  that  in  modern  usagn  the  expression  jint. 
art,  or  even  art,  is  often  used  by  itself  in  a  sense  which 
tacitly  excludes  music  and  poetry,  and  signifies  the  group 
of  manual  or  shaping  arts  alone 

A=i  between  any  two  of  the  five  greater  arts,  the  distinc-  lnt«r-\ 
tion  on  wliich  we  are  now  dwelling  is  sharp  and  absolute,  mciliafo 
Buildings,  statues,  pictures,  belong  absolutely  to  sight  and  "^'"^^  j*^ 
space;  to  time  and  to  hearing,  real  through  the  ear,  or),,^-,,,,,, 
ideal  through  the  mind  in  reading,  belong  absolutely  music  . 
and  poetry.  Among  the  lesser  or  subordinate  art.s,  how 
ever,  there  are  several  in  which  this  distinction  finds  na 
place,  and  which  produce,  in  space  and  time  at  once,  effects 
midway  between  the  stationary  or  stable,  and  the  tian.^itory 
or  fleeting.  Such,  first  of  all,  is  the  dramatic  art,  in  which 
the  actor  makes  with  his  actions  and  gestures,  or.  several 
actors  make  witli  the  combination  of  theii-  dilTereut  actions 
i  and  gestures,  a  kind  of  shifting  picture,  uliich  appeals  to 
the  eyes  of  the  witnesses  while  the  sung  or  spoken  words 
of  the  drama  appeal  to  their  ears;  thus  making  ff  luuiv' 
sirectators  and  auditors  at  once,  and  associating  wiih  tin* 
pure  time-art  of  words  the  mixed  time-aiid  space  art  of  bodil/ 
movements.  As  all  movement  whatsoever  is  neccssaiily 
moverment  through  space,  and  takes  time  tn  La[ipen,  so 
every  other  fine  art  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  an  art  o^ 
movement  partakes  in  like  mannev  of  this  double  character. 
Along  with  acting  thus  comes  dancing.  Dancing,  when  it  ii 
of  the  mimic  character,  may  itself  bo  a  kind  of  acting,  and  is, 
whether  apart  from  or  in  conjunction  with  this  mimic  ele- 
ment, at  any  rate  an  art  in  which  bodily  movements  ojjey, 
accompany,  and  as  it  wore  accentuate  in  space  the  time 
effects  of  music.  Eloijuence  or  oratory  in  like  manner,  so 
far  as  its  power  depends  on  studied  and  premeditated  gesture, 
is  also  an  art  which  to  some  extent  enforces  its  primary 
appeal  through  the  ear  in  time  by  a  secondary  ajjpeal 
through  the  eye  in  space.  So  much  fur  the  first  distinction, 
that  between  the  shaping  or  space-arts  and  the  speaking 
or  time-arts,  with  the  intermediate  and  subordinate  class  ol 
arts  which,  like  acting,  dancing,  oratory,  add  to  the  purt 
time  element  a  mixed  time-andspace  element.  These  car. 
hardly  be  called  shaping  arts,  because  it  is  his  own  person, 
and  not  anything  outside  himself,  which  the  actor,  the 
dancer,  the  orator  disposes  or  adjusts;  they  may  perhaps 
best  be  called  arts  of  motion,  or  moving  arts.  We  must 
postpone  further  description  of  the  functions  of  the  several 
fine  arts  until  we  have  taken  account  of  the  second  great 
principle  of  classification  among  them,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

2.    The  Imitative  and  the  N(jn-imitative  Arts. — Each  art  Second 
either  represents  or  imitates  something,  or  does  not  represent  c'.issifl- 
or  imitate  anything,  which  exists  already  in  nature.     Of  ''°.''"""'* 
the  five  greater  fine  arts,  those  which  thus  represent  objects  and  non. 
existing  in  nature,  are  sculpture,  painting,  and   poetry,  imitative 
Those  which  do  not  represent  anything  so  existing  are  *'''• 
music  and  architecture.     So  that  on  this  principle  we  get  a  ' 
different  grouping  from  that  which  we  got  on  the  jmnciple 
last  explained.     Two  space-arts  and  one  time-art  now  form 
the  imitative  group  of  sculpture,   painting,  and  poetry  ; 
while  one  space-art  and  one  time-art  form  the  non-imitativa 
group  of  music  and  architecture.     The  mixed  space-and- 
time  arts  of  the  actor,  and  of  the  dancer  so  far  as  he  or  she 
is  also  a  mimic,  belong  of  course,  by  their  very  name  and 
nature,  to  the  imitative  class. 

It  was  this  imitative  character  of  the  arts  which  chiefly  Th*>niV 
occupied  the  attention  of  Aristotle.     But  Aristotle  had  nott"''*'' 
realized  that  there  existed,  along  with  the  great  group  of  [""''" 
imitative  arts,  another  group  strictly  non-imitative.     In  ^^^  ^rta 
his  mind  the  idea  of  imitation  or  representation  (mira&is)  atconl- 
was  extended  so  as  to  denote  the  expressing,  utterir^g,  or  >"e  '» 
making  manffest  of  anything  whatever.    Music  and  dancing,  ^'"" 
by  which  utterance  or  expression  is  given  to  emotions  that  °  ^ 
may  be  quite  detached  from  all  definite  iileas  or  imajes. 
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are  thus  for  him  varieties  of  imitation.  He  says,  indeed, 
most  music  and  dancing,  as  if  he  was  aware  that  there  were 
exceptions,  but  he  does  not  indicate  what  the  exceptions 
are ;  and  under  the  head  of  imitative  music,  he  distinctly 
reckons  some  kinds  of  instrumental  music  without  words. 
But  in  oar  own  more  precise  usage,  to  imitate  is  necessarily 
to  imitate  some  individual  thing,  eoTae  definite  reality  of 
experience;  and  we  can  only  call  those  imitative  arts  which 
tell  us  of  such  things,  either  by  showing  us  their  actual  like- 
ness, as  sculpture  does  in  solid  form,  and  as  painting  does 
by  means  of  lines  and  colours  on  a  plane  surface,  or  else  by 
calling  up  ideas  or  images  of  them  in  the  mind,  as  poetry 
and  literature  do  by  means  of  words.  It  is  by  a  stretch  of 
ordinary  usage  that  we  apply  the  word  Imitation  even  to 
this  last  way  of  representing  things ;  since  words  are  no  true 
likeness  of,  but  only  arbitrary  signs  for,  the  thing  they  re- 
present. And  those  arts  we  cannot  call  imitative  at  all 
■which  by  indefinite  utterance  or  expression  produce  in  us 
emotions  unattended  by  the  recognizable  likeness,  idea,  or 
image  of  anything. 

Now  the  emotions  of  music,  when  music  goes  along  with 
words,  whether  in  the  shape  of  actual  song,  or  even  of  the 
instrumental  accompaniment  of  song,  are  no  doubt,  in  a 
certam.sBnse  attended  with  definite  ideas.  But  the  id&as 
then  in  question  are  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  them- 
selves ;  and  the  same  ideas  would  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
equally  well  by  the  same  words  if  they  were  not  sung  or 
accompanied,  bat  simply  spoken.  What  the  music  contri- 
butes is  a  special  element  of  its  own,  an  element  of  pure 
emotion  which  heightens  the  eflFect  of  the  words  uport  the 
feelings,  without  in  the  least  helping  to  elucidate  them  for 
the  understanding.  Nay,  it  is  well  known  that  a  song  pro- 
duces its  intended  effect  upon  the  feelings  almost  as  well 
though  we  fail  to  catch  the  words  or  are  ignorant  of  the 
language  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  the  view  of  Aristotle 
cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  he  was  familiar 
with  music  only  in  an  elementary  form,  and  principally  as 
the  direct  accompaniment  of  words,  and  that  in  his  day  the 
modern  development  of  the  art,  as  an  art  for  building  up 
immense  constructions  of  independent  sound,  glorious  abd 
intricate  fabrics  of  melody  and  harmony  detached  from 
words,  was  a  thing  neither  imagined  nor  imaginable.  That 
is  perfectly  true ;  but  the  essential  character  of  musical 
Bound  is  the  same  in  its  most  elementary  as  in  its  most 
complicated  stage.  Its  privilege  la  to  give  delight,  not 
by  communicating  definite  .ideas,  or  calling  up  partlcnlar 
images,  but  by  expressing  on  the  one  part,  and  arousing  on 
the  other,  a  unique  kind- of  emotion.  The  emotion  caused 
by  music  may  be  altogether  independent  of  any  ideas  eon- 
veyable  by  words.  Or  it  may  serve  to  intensify  and  enforce 
other  emotions  arising  at  the  same  time  in  conne:?ion  with 
the  ideas  conveyed  by  words;  and  a  distinguished  composer 
and  energetic  musical  reformer  of  our  own  day  insists  that 
in  the  former  phase  the  art  is  now  exhausted,  and  that  only 
ia  the  latter  are  new  conquests  in  store  for  it  But  in 
either  case  the  music  is  the  music,  and  is  like  'oihitiy  elte; 
it  is  no  representation  or  similitude  of  anything  whatsoever. 

But  does  not  instrumental  music  really,  it  may  be  urged, 
sometimes  imitate  the  sounds  of  nature,  as  the  piping  of 
birds,  the  whispering  of  woods,  the  moaning  of  storms,  or 
very  explosion  of  the  thunder;  or  does  it  not  at  any  rate 
suggest  these  things  by  resemblances  so  close  that  they 
almost  amount  to  imitation)  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
music  doeji  allow  itself  these  playful  excursions  into  a  region 
of  quasi-imitation  or  mimicry.  It  modifies  the  char- 
acter of  its  abstract  sounds  into  something,  so  to  speak, 
more  concrete,  and,  instead  of  sensations  which  are  like 
nothing  else,  affords  us  sensations  which  recognizably  re- 
semble those  we  receive  from  some  of  the  sounds  of  nature. 
E  It  such  excursions  are  hazardous,  and  to  make  them  often 


is  the  surest  prouf  of  vulgarity  in  a  mus'ciau-  Neither  am 
those  effects  of  the  great  composers  in  accompanying  tha 
verbal  descriptions  of  natural  pienomena,  which  we  recog- 
nize as  most  appropriate  to  the  phenomena  described, 
generally  in  the  nature  of  real  Lnitations  or  representations 
of  them.  The  notes  of  the  dove  and  nightingale  in  Haydn's 
Creation  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  instances  of  trae 
thoiigh  highly  idealized  imitation;  out  in  such  other 
instances  of  direct,  obvious,  and  suggestive  appropriateness 
of  the  music  to  the  words  as  even  the  "  Hailstone  "  chorus 
and  the  "  Darkness  "  chorus  of  the  Israel  in  Egypt,  the 
music  in  no  true  sense  imitates  the  phenomena,  or  skoics  its 
how  fire  mingled  with  the  hail  ran  along  upon  the  ground, 
or  how  there  came  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  thick  dark- 
ness— even  a  darkness  which  might  be  felt.  Again,  it  ia 
an  acknowledged  fact  concerning  the  operation  of  instru- 
mental music  on  its  hearers,  that  all  hearers  will  find  them- 
selves in  tolerable  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
passage  so  long  as  they  only  attempt  to  describe  it  in  terms 
of  vague  emotion,  and  to  say,  such  and  such  a  passage  ex- 
presses, as  the  case  may  be,  dejection  or  triumph,  effort  O) 
the  relaxation  of  effort,  eagerness  or  languor,  suspense  oi 
fruition,  anguish  or  glee.  But  their  agreement  comes  to  an 
end  the  moment  they  begin  to  associate,  in  their  interprets 
tlon,  definite  ideas  with  these  vague  emotions ;  then  wf 
find  that  whatsoggests  in  idea  to  one  hearer  the  vicissitudet 
of  war  will  suggest  to  another,  or  to  the  same  at  another  time,  ' 
the  vicissitudes  of  love,  to  another  those  of  epiritual  yearn- 
ing and  aspiration,  to  another,  it  may  be,  those  of  changeful 
travel  by  forest,  champaign,  and  ocean,  to  another  those  of 
life's  practical  struggle  and  ambition.  The  infinite  variety 
of  the  ideas  which  may  thus  be  called  up  in  different  minds 
by  the  same  strain  of  music  is  proof  enough  that  the  muMe 
is  not  like  any  particular  thing.  The  torrent  of  entrancing 
emotion  which  it  pours  along  the  heart,  emotion  latent  and 
undivined  until  the  spell  of  sound  begins,  that  is  music's 
achievement  and  its  secret ;  the  ideas  which  may  spring  up 
in  attendance  on  the  emotion  are  no  more  than  as  the  rain- 
bow colours  which  come  and  go  in  the  torrent  spray. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  latest 
physiological  explanation  of  the  source  of  music's  power 
within  us  in  no  way  shakes  or  interferes  with  this  funda- 
mental character  of  the  art.  According  to  that  explanation, 
the  charm  of  musical  sounds  depends  on  susceptibilities 
which  have  gone  on  accumulating  in  the  fibres  of  the  humar 
constitution,  by  hereditary  transmission  through  uncountea 
generations,  ever  since  our  brute  progenitors  found  favour 
with  their  mates  by  wooing  them  (as  other  brutes  are 
known  to  woo  theirs  now)  with  love-cries  which  in  their 
regulated  time  and  pitch  contained  the  rudimentary  element* 
of  music  If  this  explanation  is  true,  that  does  not  ol 
course  mean  that  the  musical  utterance  of  to-day  is  any 
copy  or  imitation  of  those  aboriginal  love-cries  ;  only  that 
it  is  an  infinitely  complex  and  remote  development  of 
faculties  which  had  in  them  their  earliest  exercise. 

Aristotle  endeavoured  to  frame  a  classification  of  the  arts,  tvt  •itior 
in  their  several  applications  and  developments,  on  two^u^ja 
grounds — the  nature  of  the  objects  imitated  by  each,  and 
the  means  or  instruments  employed  in  the  imitation.  But 
in  the  case  of  music  the  first  part  of  this  endeavour  falls  to 
the  ground,  because  the  object  imitated  has,  in  truth,  no 
existence.  The  means  employe4  by  music  are  successions 
and  combinations  of  vocal  or  instrumental  sounds  regulated 
according  to  the  three  conditions  of  time  or  interval,  tone 
or  pitch  (which  together  make  up  melody),  and  harmony, 
or  the  relations  of  different  strains  of  time  and  tone  co 
operant  but  not  parallel.  With  these  means,  music  either 
create-  her  independent  constructions,  or  ebe  accompames, 
adorns,  enforces,  the  imitative  art  of  speech — but  herself 
imitates  not ;  and  may  best  be  defined  simply  as  a  speaking 
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ari,  of  which  the  husintiss  is  to  utter  and  arouse  emotion  hy 
$u:ees3ioru  and  comhinatioiis  of  regulated  sound. 

That  which  moBic  is  thus  among  the  speaking  or  time-arts, 
architecture  is  among  the  shaping  or  space-arts.  As  music 
appeals  to  our  faculties  for  taking  pleasure  in  non-imitative 
combinations  of  transitory  sound,  so  architecture  appeals 
to  our  faculties  for  taking  pleasure  in  non-imitative  combi- 
natioBS  of  stationary  mass.  Corresponding  to  the  system  of 
ear-eflfects  or  combinations  of  time,  tone,  and  harmony  with 
which  music  works,  architecture  works  with  a  system  of 
eye-effects  or  combinations  of  line,  light  and  shade,  colour, 
proportion,  interval,  alternation  of  plane  and  decorated 
parts,  regularity  and  variety  in  regularity,  apparent  stabilit)', 
vastness,  appropriateness,  and  the  rest.  Such  pleasures  of 
the  eye  and  ear,  depending  on  abstract  relations  of  sounds 
in  time  and  sights  in  space,  and  not  all  on  concrete  imita- 
tion, are  one  half  of  those  disinterested  pleasures  of  which 
wo  are  capable,  and  which  the  play-impulse  within  us  finds 
out  and  turns  to  account  Only,  the  materials  of  architec- 
ture are  not  volatile  and  intangible  like  sound,  but  solid 
brick,  stone,  met-al,  end  mortar,  and  the  laws  of  weight  and 
force  according  to  which  these  materials  have  to  be  combined 
tre  much  more  severe  and  cramping  than  the  laws  of 
malody  and  harmony  which  regulate  the  combinations  of 
music.  The  architect  is  further  subject  up  to  a  certain 
point,  which  the  musician  is  not,  to  the  dictates  and  pre- 
cise prescriptions  of  utility.  Hence  the  effects  of  architec- 
ture are  necessarily  less  full  of  various,  rapturous,  and  un- 
foreseen enchantment  than  the  effects  of  music.  Yet  for 
those  who  possess  sensibility  (which  many  persons  without 
knowing  it  completely  lack)  to  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and 
the  perfections  of  shaping  art,  the  architecture  of  the  great 
ages  has  yielded  combinations  which,  so  far  as  comparison 
is  permissible  between  things  unlike  in  their  materials,  fall 
no  whit  short  of  the  achievements  of  musn,  iu  those  kinds 
of  excellence  which  are  common  to  them  both.  Thus  in 
the  virtues  of  lucidity,  of  just  proportion  and  organic  inter- 
dependence of  the  several  parts  or  members,  in  exquisite 
subtlety  of  their  mutual  relations,  and  of  the  transitions 
from  one  part  or  member  to  another,  in  consummate  purity 
and  consummate  finish  of  individual  forms,  in  the  character 
of  one  thing  growing  naturally  out  of  another  and  every- 
thing serving  to  complete  the  whole — in  all  these  qualities, 
no  musical  combination  can  surpass  a  typical  Doric  temple 
such  OS  the  Hecatompedon  at  Athens.  None,  again,  can 
surpass  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  quali- 
ties of  sublimity,  of  complexity,  in  the  power  both  of  ex- 
pressing and  suggesting  spiritual  aspiration,  in  the  invention 
of  intricate  developments  and  ramifications  about  a  central 
plan,  in  the  union  of  greatness  and  majesty  in  the  main 
conception  with  inexhaustible  fertility  of  adornment  in  de- 
tail In  fancifulness,  in  the  unexpected,  in  capricious 
opulence  and  far-songht  splendour,  in  filling  the  mind  with 
mingled  enchantments  of  East  and  West  and  South  and 
North,  none  can  surpass  a  building  like  St  Mark's  at  Venice, 
with  its  blending  of  Byzantine  elements,  Italian  elements, 
Gothic  elements,  each  carried  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  elabo- 
ration and  each  enriched  with  a  hundred  caprices  of  orna- 
ment, but  all  working  together,  aU  in  obedience  to  a  law, 
and  "all  beginning  and  ending  with  the  Cross."  It 
would  be  tempting  to  carry  further,  and  into  more  par- 
ticular applications,  the  parallel  between  the  space-effects 
of  architecture  and  the  time-effects  of  music.  But  we  must 
be  content  with  having  indicated  it  here.  It  is  no  fanciful 
simQitude,  but  constitutes,  so  to  speak,  the  positive  aspect 
of  that  affinity  between  music  and  architecture,  of  which  we 
bring  forward  the  negative  aspect  only  when  we  separate 
these  two  arts,  as  being  non-imitative,  from  the  imitative 
jarta  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry. 

I'l  the  case  of  architecture,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 


music,  tins  non-imitativo  character  must  not  be  etated  quits  Kscep- 
without  exception  or  reserve.  There  have  been  styles  tionaauJ 
of  architecture  in  which  forms  sugtrestinar  or  imitation  r.mita- 
natural  or  other  phenomena  have  held  a  place  among  the  tj,^  abuw 
abstract  forms  proper  to  the  art.  Often  the  mode  of  such 
suggestions  is  rather  symbolical  to  the  mind  than  really 
imitative  to  the  eye ;  as  when  the  number  and  relations  of 
the  heavenly  planets  were  imaged  in  the  seven  concentric 
walls  of  their  great  temple,  and  in  many  other  architectural 
constructions,  by  that  race  of  astronomers  the  Babylonians; 
or  as  when  the  shape  of  the  cross  was  adopted,  with  innumer- 
able slight  varieties  and  modifications,  for  the  ground  plan 
of  the  churches  ot  Christendom.  Passing  to  examples  of 
imitation  more  properly  so-called,  it  may  bo  true,  and  was 
at  any  rate  long  believed,  that  the  aisles  of  Gothic  churches 
had  reference  to  or  were  inspired  by  the  aspect  of  the 
natural  forest  aisles  amid  wliich  they  rose,  and  that  the 
upsoaring  forest  trunks  and  meeting  branches  were  imaged 
in  their  piers  and  vaultings.  In  the  temple-palaces  of 
Egypt,  one  of  the  regular  artjhitectural  members,  the  sus- 
taining pier,  is  often  systematically  wrought  in  the  actual 
likeness  of  a  conventionalized  cluster  of  lotus  stems,  with 
lotus  flowers  for  the  capitals.  When  we  come  to  the 
fashion,  not  rare  in  Greek  architecture,  of  carving  this  same 
sustaining  member,  the  column,  in  complete  human  likeness, 
and  employing  Caryatids,  Canephori,  Atlases,  or  the  like,  to 
carry  the  architrave  of  a  building,  it  then  becomes  diflicult 
to  say  whether  we  have  to  do  with  the  work  of  architecture 
or  of  sculpture.  The  case,  at  any  rate,  is  different  from 
that  in  which  the  sculptor  is  called  in  to  supply  surface 
decoration  to  the  various  members  of  a  building,  or  to  fill 
with  the  products  of  his  own  art  spaces  in  the  building 
specially  contrived  and  left  vacant  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  imitative  feature  is  in  itself  an  indispensable  member 
of  the  architectural  construction,  to  architecture  rather  than 
sculpture  (not  that  such  niceties  of  appropriation  are  import- 
ant) we  shall  probably  do  best  to  assign  it.  Defining  Defin. 
architecture,  then  (apart  from  its  utility,  which  for  the  tion  vf 
present  we  leave  out  of  consideration),  as  a  shaping  art,  oj  »'''='"'<■«- 
■which  the  function  is  to  arouse  emotion  by  combinations  of 
ordered  and  decorated  vmM,  we  pass  from  the  characteristics 
of  the  con-imitative  to  those  of  the  imitative  group  of 
arts. 

The  second  half  of  the  disinterested  pleasures  of  which  The  uni 
we  are  capable,  and  which  the  play  impulse  finds  out  and  ta'i^f 
turns   to   account   in    us,  are   the   pleasures   afforded  by  ^^'^ 
imitation,  that  is,  by  the  showing  of  shows  or  the  telling 
-of  stories  which  bring  before  us  things  like  what  we  know 
in  reality.    In  the  consideration  of  the  arts  which  minister 
to  these  pleasures,  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  thai 
Aristotelian  division  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
which  describes  each  art  according,  first,  to  the  objects  it 
imitates,  and   secondly,  to   the  means  or   instruments  it 
employs. 

Sculpture,  then,  may  have  for  its  objects  of  imitation  Sculj.- 
the  shapes  of  whatever  things  possess  length,  breadth,  and  turean-l 
magnitude.  For  its  means  or  instruments  it  has  solid  form,  ''^  *'"'"' 
which  the  sculptor  cither  carves  out  of  a  hard  substance, 
as  in  the  case  of  wood  and  stone,  or  models  in  a  yielding 
substance,  p.s  in  the  case  of  clay  and  wax,  or  casts  in  a  dis- 
solved or  molten  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  plaster  and  of 
metal  in  certain  uses,  or  beats,  draws,  or  chases  in  a 
malleable  and  ductile  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  metal  in 
other  uses,  'or  stamps  from  dies  or  moulds,  a  method  some- 
times used  in  all  soft  or  fusible  materials.  Thus  a  statue 
or  statuette  may  either  be  carved  straight  out  of  a  block  of 
stone  or  wood,  or  first  modelled  in  clay  or  wax,  then 
moulded  in  plaster  or  some  equivalent  material,  and  then 
carved  in  stone  or  cast  in  bronze.  A  gem  is  wrought  in 
st  j:ie  by  cutting  and  grinding.     Figures  in  jeweller's  work 
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aro  wrought  by  beating  a:Kl  chasing ;  a  medallion  by  beat- 
ing and  chasing  or  else  by  stamping  frnni  a  die  ;  a  coin  by 
stamping  from  a  die  ;  and  so  forth.  The  process  of  model- 
ling (Greek  TrKdrrciv)  in  a  soft  substance  being  regarded 
as  tbe  typical  process  of  the  sculptor,  the  name  silastic  art 
has  been  given  to  his  operations  in  general. 

In  general  terms,  the  task  of  sculpture  is  to  imitate  solid 
i"orin  with  solid  form.  But  sculptured  form  may  bo  either 
sorapletely  or  incompletely  solid.  Sculpture  in  com- 
pletely solid  form  exactly  reproduces,  whether  on  tl\c 
original  or  on  a  different  scale,  the  relations  or  proportions 
of  the  object  imitated  in  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  or  thickness.  Sculpture  in  incompletely 
solid  form  reproduces  the  proportions  of  the  objects  with 
e-tactness  only  so  far  as  concerns  two  of  its  dimensions, 
namely  those  of  length  and  breadth ;  while  the  third 
dimension,  that  of  depth  or  thickness,  it  reproduces  in  a 
diminished  proportion,  leaving  it  to  the  eye  to  infer,  from 
he  partial  degree  of  projection  given  to  the  work,  the  full 
■irojection  of  the  object  imitated.  The  former,  or  completely 
i^olid  kind  of  sculpture,  is  called  sculpture  in  the  round; 
its  works  stand  free,  and  can  be  walked  round  and  seen 
from  all  points.  The  latter,  or  incompletely  solid  kind  of 
sculpture,  is  called  sculpture  in  relief ;  its  works  do  not 
stand  free,  but  are  engaged  in  or  attached  to  a  background, 
and  can  only  be  seen  from  in  front.  According,  in  the 
latter  tind  of  sculpture,  to  its  degree  of  projection  from  the 
background,  a  work  is  said  to  be  in  high  or  in  low  relief. 
Sculpture  in  the  round  and  sculpture  in  relief  are  alike  in 
this,  that  the  properties  of  objects  which  they  imitate  aro 
their  outlines,  or  the  boundaries  and  circumscriptions  of 
their  masses,  and  their  light  and  shade — the  lights  and 
shadows,  that  is,  which  diversify  the  curved  surfaces  of  the 
masses  in  consequence  of  their  alternations  and  gradations 
of  projection  and  recession.  But  the  two  kinds  of  sculpture 
differ  in  this.  A  work  of  sculpture  in  the  round  imitates 
the  wliolo  of  the  outlines  of  any  given  object,  and  presents 
to  the  eye,  as  the  object  itself  would  do,  a  new  outline  suc- 
ceeding the  last  every  moment  as  you  walk  round  it. 
Whereas  a  work  of  sculpture  in  relief  imitates  only  one 
outline  of  any  object ;  it  takes,  so  to  speak,  a  section  of 
the  object  as  seen '  from  tv  particular  point,  and  traces  on 
the  background  the  boundary-line  of  that  particular  section  ; 
merely  suggesting,  by  modelling  the  surface  within  such 
boundary  according  to  a  regular,  but  a  diminished,  ratio  of 
projection,  the  other  outlines  which  the  object  would  present 
if  seen  from  all  sides  successively. 

As  sculpture  in  the  round  reproduces  the  real  relations 
of  a  .solid  object  in  space,  it  follows  that  the  only  kind  of 
object  which  it  can  reproduce  with  pleasurable  effect  must 
be  one  not  too  vast  or  complicated,  one  that  can  afford  to 
be  detached  and  isolated  from  its  surroundings,  and  of 
which  all  the  parts  can  easily  be  perceived  and  apprehended 
in  their  organic  relations.  Further,  it  will  need  to  be  an 
object  interesting  enough  to  mankind  in  general  to  make 
them  take  delight  in  seeing  it  reproduced  with  all  its  parts 
in  complete  imitation.  And  again,  it  must  he  such  that 
■iome  considerable  part  of  the  interest  lies  in  those  particular 
properties  of  outline  and  light  and  shade  which  it  is  the 
special  function  of  sculpture  to  reproduce.  Thus  a  sculp- 
tured representation  in  the  round,  say,  of  a  mountain  with 
cities  on  it,  would  hardly  be  a  sculpture  at  all ;  it  could 
only  be  a  model,  and  as  a  model  might  have  value ;  but 
value  as  a  work  of  fine  art  it  could  not  have,  because  the 
object  imitated  would  lack  organic  definiteness  and  com- 
pleteness; it  would  lack  universality  of  interest,  and  of  the 
interest  which  it  did  possess,  a  very  inconsiderable  part 
indeed  would  depend  upon  its  properties  of  outline  and  light 
and  shade.  Obvioiisly  there  is  no  kind  of  object  in  the 
vforld   that   so   well   unites   the  required   conditions   for 


pleasurable  imitation  in  sculpture  aa  the  lium.in  body.  It. 
is  at  once  the  most  complete  of  organisms,  .and  the  shapu 
of  all  others  the  most  subtle  as  well  as  tho  nio.'^t  intelligible 
in  its  outlines;  the  most  habitually  detached  in  active  or 
stationary  freedom ;  the  most  interesting  to  mankind, 
because  its  own  ;  the  richest  irt  those  particular  effects, 
contours  and  modulations,  contrasts,  harmonies,  and  transi- 
tions of  modelled  surface  ami  circumscribing  line,  which  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  sculpture  to  imitate,  .\ccordingly  the 
object  of  imitation  for  this  art  is  pre-eminently  the  body  of 
man  or  woman.  That  it  has  not  been  for  the  sake  of  repre- 
senting men  and  women  as  such,  but  fvr  the  sake  of  repre- 
senting gods  in  the  likeness  of  men  and  women,  that  the 
human  form  has  been  most  c"thusiastically  studied,  does 
not  alfect  this  fact  in  the  theory  of  the  art,  though  it  is  a 
consideration  of  great  importance  in  its  history.  Besides 
the  human  form,  sculpture  may  imitate  the  forms  of  those 
of  the  lower  animals  whose  physical  endowments  have 
something  of  a  kindred  perfection,  with  other  natural  oi 
artificial  objects  as  may  be  needed  merely  by  way  of  acces- 
sory or  symbol.  The  body  must  for  the  purposes  of  this 
art  be  divested  of  covering,  or  covered  only  with  such 
tissues  as  reveal,  translate,  or  play  about  without  concealing 
it.  Only  in  lands  and  ages  where  climate  and  social  use 
have  given  the  sculptor  the  opportunity  of  studying  human 
forms  so  draped  or  undraped  has  this  art  attained  perfec- 
tion, or  become  exemplary  and  enviable  to  that  of  other 
races. 

Relief  sculpture  is  more  closely  connected  with  architec-  Saljuia 
ture  than  the  other  kind,  and  indeed  is  commonly  used  in  proi-er 
subordination  to   it.     But  if   its  task  is   thus  somewhat  ^°^, 
different  from  that  of  sculpture  in  the  round,  its  principal  ^mg  j„ 
objects   of   imitation   are   the   same.     The   human   body  relief, 
remains  the  principal  theme  of  the  sculptor  in  relief ;   but 
the  nature  of  his  art  allows,  and  sometimes  compels,  him  to 
include  other  objects  in  the  range  of  his  imitation.     As  he 
has  not  to  represent  the  real  depth  or  projection  of  things, 
but  only  to  suggest  them  according  to  a  ratio  which  he 
ma^  fix   himself,  so  he  can  introduce   into  the  third  or 
depth  dimension,  thus  arbitrarily  reduced,  a  multitude  of 
objects  for  which  the  sculptor  in  the  round,  having  to  ob- 
serve the  real  ratio  of  the  three  dimensions,  has  no  room. 
He  can  place  one  figure  in  slightly  raised  outline  emerging 
from  behind  the  more  fully  raisei'  outline  of  another,  and 
by  the  same  system  can  add  to  his  representation  rocks, 
trees,  nay  mountains  and  cities,  and  birds  on  the  wing. 

But  the  more  he  uses  this  liberty,  the  less  will  he  be  truly  Relief 
a  sculptor.     Solid  modelling,  and  real  light  and  shade,  are  sculpturu- 
the  special  means  or  instruments  of  effect  which  the  sculp-  '™''^ '" 
tor  alone  among  imitative  artists  enjoys.     Single  outlines  j^jo 
and  contours,  the  choice  of  one  particular  section  and  the  drawii-.' 
tracing  of  its  circumscription,  are  Cleans  which  the  sculptor  on  the 
enjoys  in  common  with  the  painter  or  draughtsman.     And  ""^  ''-''■'' 
indeed,  when  we  consider  works  executed  wholly  or  in  part  j,.^,i,j^._ . 
in  very  low  relief,  whether  Assyrian  battle-pieces  and  hunt-  ture  on 
ing  pieces  i..  alabaster  or  bronze,  or  the  backgrounds  carved  tlieot!..-.-. 
in  bronze,  marble,  or  wood  by  the  Italian  sculptors  who 
'ollowed  the  example  set  by  Ghiberti  at  the  Renaissance, 
we  shall  see  that  the  principle  of  such  work  is  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  sculpture  at  all.     Its  effect  depends  not  at  all  on 
qualities  of  surface  light  and  shadow,  but  e.'cclusively  on 
qualities  of  contour,  as  traced  by  a  slight  line  of  shadow  on 
the  side  away  from  the  light,  and  a  slight  line  of  light  on 
the  side  next  to  it.     And  we  may  fairly  hesitate  whether 
we  shall  rank  the  artist  who  works  on  this'principlc.  which 
is  properly  a   graphic    rather   than    a   plastic   principle, 
among    sculptors   or   among   draughtsmen.      The   above 
are  cases  in  which  the  relief  sculptor  exercises  his  liberty 
in    the    introduction    of    other    objects    besides    human 
figures  into  his  sculptured  compositiona     But  there  i» 
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another  kiad  of  relief  scuipture  in  which  the  artist  has  less 
choice.  That  is  the  kind  in  which  the  sculptor  is  called  in 
to  decorate  with  carved  work  parts  of  an  architectural  con- 
struction which  are  not  adapted  for  the  introduction  of 
figure  subjects,  or  for  their  introduction  only  as  features  in 
a  scheme  of  ornament  that  comprises  many  other  elements. 
To  this  head  belongs  most  of  the  carving  of  capitals,  mould- 
ings, friezes  (except  the  friezes  of  Greek  temples),  bands, 
cornices,  and  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  doorway  arches,  niches, 
canopies,  pinnacles,  brackets,  spandrils,  aud  the  thousand 
members  and  parts  of  members  which  that  style  so  exqui- 
sitely adorned  with  true  or  conventionalized  imitations  of 
natural  forms.  This  is  no  doubt  a  subordinate  function  of 
the  art;  and  it  is  impossible,  as  we  have  seen  already,  to 
find  a  precise  line  oi  demarcation  between  carving,  in  this 
decorative  use,  which  is  properly  sculpture,  and  that  which 
belongs  properly  to  arcuitocture. 
Defini-  Leaving  such  discussions,  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
tion  of  the  definition  of  sculpture  as  a  shaping  art,  of  which  the 
f'^'P"  business  is  to  imitate  natural  objects,  and  f/rincipally  the 
human  body,  by  reproducing  in  solid  form  either  their 
true  proportions  in  all  dimensions,  or  else  their  true  pro- 
portions in  the  two  dimensioris  of  length  and  breadth  only, 
with  a  diminished  proportion  in  the  third  dimension  of  depth 
or  thickness. 
«mi""^  In  considering  bas-relief  as  a  form  of  sculpture,  we  have 
juethcds  found  ourselves  approaching  the  confines  of  the  second  of 
itjiamtr  tije  shaping-imitative  arts,  the  graphic  art,  or  art  of  paint- 
ing. Painting,  as  to  its  means  or  instruments  of  imitation, 
dispenses  with  the  third  dimension  altogether.  It  imitates 
natural  objects  by  representing  them  as  they  are  repre- 
sented on  the  retina  of  the  eye  itself,  simply  as  an  assem- 
blage of  lines  and  colours  on  a  flat  surface.  The  charac- 
ter and  disposition  of  the  lines  and  colours  in  painting 
are  determined  by  two  things,  the  local  colours  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves,  and  their  shapes  and  positions  in  space. 
Painting  does  not  reproduce  the  third  dimension  of  reality 
by  any  third  dimension  of  its  own  whatever ;  but  leaves 
the  eye  to  infer  the  solidity,  the  recession  and  projection, 
the  nearness  and  remoteness  of  objects,  by  the  same  per- 
spective signs  by  which  it  also  infers  those  facts  in 
nature — namely,  by  the  direction  of  their  several  bound- 
ary lines,  the  incidence  and  distribution  of  their  lights 
and  shadows,  the  strength  or  faintness  of  their  tones  of 
colour.  Hence  this  art  has  an  infinitely  greater  range 
and  freedom  than  any  form  of  sculpture.  Near  and  far  is 
all  the  same  to  it,  and  whatever  comes  into  the  field  of 
vision  can  come  also  into  the  field  of  a  picture  ;  trees  as 
well  as  personages,  and  clouds  as  well  as  trees,  and  stars  as 
well  as  clouds ;  and  on  earth  the  remotest  mountain  snows 
as  well  85  the  violet  of  the  foreground,  and  far-off  multi- 
tudes of  people  as  well  as  one  or  two  near  the  eye.  What- 
ever any  man  has  seen,  or  can  imagine  himself  as  oeeing, 
that  he  can  also  fix  by  painting,  subject  cnly  to  one  great 
limitation, — that  of  the  range  of  brightness  which  he  is  able 
to  attain  in  imitating  natural  colour  illuminated  by  light. 
In  this  particular  his  art  can  but  correspond  according  to  a 
greatly  diminished  ratio  with  the  efi'ects  of  nature.  But 
excepting  this  it  can  do  for  the  eye  almost  all  that  nature 
herself  does ;  or  at  least  all  that  nature  would  do  if  man 
had  only  one  eye ;  since  the  three  dimensions  of  space  pro- 
duce upon  our  binocular  machinery  of  vision  a  particular 
stereoscopic  effect  of  which  a  picture,  with  its  two  dimcn- 
aiona  only,  is  incapable.  The  range  of  the  art  being  thus 
almost  unbounded,  its  selections  have  naturally  been  dic- 
tated by  the  varying  interest  felt  in  this  or  that  subject 
of  representation  by  the  societies  among  whom  the  art  has 
at  various  times  been  practised.  As  in  sculpture,  so  in 
painting;  man,  whether  as  figuring  God,  or  for  the  sake  of 
iis  own  looks  and  doings,  has  always  held  the  first  place. 


For  the  painter,  the  intervention  of  costume  between  man 
and  his  environment  is  not  a  misfortune  in  the  same  degree 
as  it  is  for  the  sculptor.  For  him,  clothes  of  whatever 
fashion  or  density  have  their  own  charm;  they  serve  to 
diversify  the  aspect  of  the  world,  and  to  express  the  charac- 
ters and  stations,  if  not  the  physical  frames,  of  his  person- 
ages ;  and  he  is  as  happy  or  happier  among  the  brocades  of 
Venice  as  among  the  bare  limbs  of  the  Spartan  palaestra. 
Along  with  man,  there  come  into  painting  all  animals  and 
vegetation,  all  man's  furniture  and  belongings,  liis  dwelling- 
places,  fields,  and  landscape ;  and  in  modern  times  also 
latdscape  and  nature  for  their  own  sakes,  skies,  seas, 
mcuntains,  and  wildernesses  apart  from  man. 

Besides  the  two  questions  about  any  art,  what  objects  Thr« 
does  it  imitate,  and  by  the  use  of  what  means  or  instru-  modes 
ments,  Aristotle  proposes  (iu  the  case  of  poetry)  the  further  J^.l""' 
question,  which  of  several  possible  forms  does  the  imitation  natme 
in  any  given  case  assumed  We  may  transfer  very  nearly  in  paint 
the  same  inquiry  to  painting,  and  may  ask,  concerning  any  '°S- 
painter,  according  to  which  of  three  possible  systems  he 
works.  The  three  possible  systems  are  (1)  that  which 
attends  principally  to  the  configuration  and  relations  of. 
natural  objects  as  indicated  by  their  circumscribing  lines — 
this  may  be  called  for  short  the  system  of  lino ;  (2)  that 
which  attends  chiefly  to  their  configuration  and  relations,  as 
indicated  by  the  incidence  and  distribution  of  their  lights 
and  shadows — this  may  be  called  the  system  of  light-and- 
shade ;  and  (3)  that  which  attends  chiefly,  not  to  their 
configuration  at  all,  but  to  the  distribution,  qualities,  and 
relations  of  colours  upon  their  surface — this  is  the  system 
of  colour.  Line,  light^and-shade,  and  colour,  these  three 
kinds  of  appearances  between  them  make  up  the  whole  world 
of  sight.  (We  do  not  pause  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  line  is 
in  truth  partly  an  invention  of  the  mind ;  those  divisions 
between  objects  which  the  painter  or  draughtsman  indicates 
with  an  outUne  or  dark  marking  being  in  nature  only  in- 
dicated by  the  even  edge  where  one  colour  ends  and  another 
begins.)  It  is  not  possible  for  a  painter  to  imitate  natural 
objects  to  the  eye  at  all  without  either  defining  their  messes 
by  outlines,  or  suggesting  them  by  juxtapositions  of  light 
and  dark  or  of  local  colours.  In  the  complete  art  of  paint- 
ing, of  course,  all  three  methods  are  employed  at  once. 
But  in  what  is  known  as  outline  drawing  and  outline  en- 
graving, one  of  the  three  methods  only  is  employed,  line; 
in  grisaille  pictures,  and  in  shaded  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings, two  only,  line  with  light-and-shade ;  and  in  the 
shadowless  pictures  of  the  early  religious  schools,  a  differ- 
ent two  only,  line  with  colour.  And  even  in  the  most 
accomplished  examples  of  the  complete  art  of  painting, 
as  has  been  justly  pointed  out  by  Professor  Ruskin,  we  find 
that  there  almost  always  prevails  a  predilection  for  some 
one  of  these  three  parts  of  painting  over  the  other  two. 
Thus  among  the  mature  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  Titian 
is  above  all  things  a  painter  in  colour,  Michelangelo  in  line, 
and  Leonardo  in  light-and-shade. 

The  value  of  a  pictorial  imitation  is  by  no  means  neces-  Com- 
sarily  in  proportion  to  its   completeness.     Many  accom-  P'<=t« 
plished  pictures,  in  which  all  the  resources  of  line,  colour,  "o?,v 
and  light-and-shade  have  been  used  to  the  uttermost  of  ^^^  „f 
the  artist's  power  for  the  imitation  of  all  that  he  could  see  value 
in  nature,  are  worthless  in  comparison  with  a  few  faintly- '°  »  P'"- 
touched  outlines  or  lightly-laid  shadows  or  tints  of  another  '"""'^ 
artist  who  could  see  nature  better.     The  fine  art  of  paint-  jj^n. 
ing  addresses  not  merely  the  eye  but  the   imagination. 
Unless  the  painter  knows  how  to  choose  and  combine  the 
elements  of  his  finished  work  so  that  it  shall  contain  in 
every  part  suggestions  and  delights  over  and  above  the  mere 
imitation,  it  will  fall  short,  in  that  which  is  the  essential 
charm  of  fine  art,  not  only  of  any  scrap  of  a  great  master's 
handiwork,  such  as  an  outline  sketch  of  a  child  by  Raphael, 
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or  a  colour  sketch  of  a  boit  or  a  mackerel  by  Turner,  but 
even  of  any  scrap  of  the  merest  journeyman's  handiwork 
produced  by  an  artistic  race,  such  as  the  first  Japanese 
<lrawiQg  for  children  in  which  a';|\vater-9ag  and  king- 
fisher, or  a  spray  of  peach  or  ahnond  blossom  across  the 
sky,  is  dashed  in  with  a  mere  hint  of  colour,  but  a  hint  that 
tells  a  whole  tale  to  the  imagination.  -  This,  however,  is  an 
order  of  considerations  belonging  ratherto  particular  criti- 
cism than  to  general  classification,  ^  "i 
,  It  remains  to  consider,  for  the  purposes  of  our  classifica- 
tion, what  are  the  technical  varieties  of  the  paintcr's^craft 
Since  we  gave  the  generic  name  of  painting  to  all  imitation 
of  natural  objects  by  the  assemblage  of  lines,  colours,  and 
lights  and  darks  on  a  single,  plane,  we  must  include  as 
varieties  of  painting,  not  only  the  ordinary  crafts  of  spread- 
ing or  laying  pictures  on  an  opaque  surface  in  frescd,  oil, 
or  water-colour,  but  also  the  craft  of  arranging  a  picture  to 
be  seen  by  the  transmission  of  light  through  a  transparent 
substance,  in  glass  painting ;  the  craft  of  fitting  together  a 
multitude  of  solid  cubes  or  cylinders  so  that  their  united 
surface  forms  a  picture  to  the  eye,  in  mosaic ;  the  craft  of 
spreading  vitreous  colours  in  a  stato  of  fusion  so  that  they 
form  a  picture  when  hardened,  as  in  enamel ;  and  even,  it 
would  seem,  the  crafts  of  tapestry  and  embroidery,  since 
these  also  yield  to  the  eye  a  plane  surface  figured  in  imita- 
tion of  nature.  As  drawing  we  must  also  count  incised  or 
engraved  work  of  all  kinds  representing  merely  the  outlines 
of  objects  and  not  their  modellings,  as  for  instance  the 
jnytliological  subjects  incised  upon  the  bronze  mirrors  and 
dressing  cases  of  Etruscan  ladies ;  while  raised  work  in  low 
relief,  in  which  outlines  are  plainly  marked  and  modellings 
neglected,  furuishos,  as  we  have  seen,  a  doubtful  class  be- 
tween sculpture  and  painting.  In  all  figures  that  ar;;  first 
modelled  in  the  solid  and  then  variously  coloured,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  bear  a  common  part;  as  for  instance 
when  the  sculptor  Praxiteles  handed  his  firfished  statue  to 
the  painter  Nicias  to  receive  its  circumliilo  or  tinting.  But 
as  the  special  characteristic  of  sculpture,  the  third  dimension, 
is  here  present,  it  is  to  that  art  and  not  to  painting  that  we 
shall  still  ascribe  the  resulting  work.  The  system  of  more 
or  less  highly  colouring  stone  statues,  that  is,  of  painting 
scid])(ure,  which  the  moderns  have  disused,  prevailed  alike 
"in  the  Greek  and  Gothic  ages ;  and  solid  form  and  local 
colour  have  been  similarly  combined  in  the  productions  of 
pottery  in  all  ages,  from  those  xii  Corjnth  and  Tanagra 
down  to  those  of  Dresden  and  Sevres.. 

With  those  indications,  which  the  reader  can  easily 
follow  up  for  himself,  we  may  leave  the  art  of  painting 
defined  in  general  terms  as  a  shaping  art,  of  which  the 
lusiiiess  is  (p  imitalt  all  kinds  of  nalvral  oLjects.'iy  rq>ro- 
dudng  on  a  jilane  surface  tfie- relations  of  their  horindary 
lines,  lights  and  shadoics,  or  colours,  or  all  three  of  tliese 
appearances  together. 

The  next  and  last  of  the  imitative  arts  is  the  speaking 
art  of  poetry.  The  transition  from  sculpture  and  painting 
to  poetry  is,  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  our  present  but 
of  our  first  division  among  the  fine  arts,  abrupt  and  abso- 
lute It  is  a  transition  from  space  into  lime,  from  the 
gpliere  of  material  forms  to  the  sphere  of  immaterial  images. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  any  detailed  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  poetry.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  due  co-ordina- 
tion of  this  art  in  our  general  scheme,  wc  are  bound  as 
briefly  a.s  we  can  to  state  its  functions  among  the  rest.  In 
60  doing  we  will  again  adopt  the  several  heads  of  descrip-^ 
tion'  with  which  the  reader  is  already  familiar  from 
Aristotle.^  The  objects  of  poetry's  imitation,  then,  we  shall 
define  as  everything  of  which  the  idea  or  imago  can  be 
«alled  up  by  words,  that  is,  every  force-  and  phenomenon  of 
nature,  every  operation  and  result  of  art,  every  fact  of  life 
and  history,  or  every  imagination  of  such  a  fact,   every 


thought  and  feeling  of  the  human  spirit,  for  which  mankind 
in  the  course  c'f  its  long  evolution  has  been  able  tocneato 
in  speech  an  esrplicit  and  appi-opriate  sign.'  .  The  means  or 
instruments  of  poetry's  imitation  are  these  verbal  si^us  or 
words,  arranged  in  lines,  stro[)he3,  or  stanzas,  so  that  theii 
sounds  have  some  of  the  regulated  qualities  of  music.  Tha 
three  chief  modes  or  forms  of  the  imitation  may  still  be  de- 
fined as  they  were  defined  by  tAristotle  himself.  Jirst 
comes  the  epic  or  narrative  form,  in  which  tie  poet  speaks 
alternately  for  himself  and  his  characters,  now"  describing 
their  situations  and  feelings  in  his  own  words,  and  anon 
making  each  of  them  speak  in  the  first  .person  for  him- 
self. Second  comes  the  lyric  form,  in  which  tlie  poet 
speaks  in  his  own  name  exclusively,  and  gives  expression 
to -sentiments  which  are  purely  personal.  ;^Third  comes  the 
dramatic  form,  in  which  the  poet  does  not  speak  for  himself 
at  all,  but  only  puts  into  the  mouths  of  each  of  his  person- 
ages successively  such  discourse  as' he  thinks  appropriate  to 
tlie  part^  The  last  of  these  three  forms  of  poetry,  the 
dramatic,  calls,  if  ifis  merely  read,  on  thejmagination-of 
the  reader  to  fill  up  those  circumstances  of  situation,  action 
and  the  rest,  w-hich  in  the  first  or  epic  form  are  supplied  bj 
the  narrative  between  the  speeches,  and  for, which  in  the 
lyric  or  personal  form  there  is  no  occasion.  To  avoid  mak- 
ing this  call  up'in  the  imagination,  to  bring  home  its  effect; 
in  full  reality,  dramatic  .poetry  has. to  call  in  the  ^lid  ol 
several  subordinate  arts,  tlie  shaping  or  space  art  of  the 
scene-painter,  the  mixed  time  and  space  arts  of  the  actor 
and  the  dancer.  -  Occasionally  also,  or  in  the  case  of  opera 
throughout,  dramatic  poetry  heightens  the  emotional  effect 
of  its  words  with  music.  A  play  or  drama  is  thus,  as  per 
formed  upon  the  thsatre,  not  a  poem  merely,  but  a  poem 
accompanied,  interpreted,  completed,  and  brought  several 
degrees  nearer  to  reality  by  a  combination  of  ^auxiliary 
effects  of  the  other  arts.  Besides  the  narrative,  the  lyric, 
and  dramatic  forms  of  poetry,  the  didactic,  that  is,  the  teach- 
ing or  expository  form,  Las  usually  been -recognized  as  a 
fourth.  Aristotle  refused  so  to  recognize  it,  regarding  a 
didactic  poem  in  the  light  not  so  much  of  a  poem  as  of  a 
treatise.  But  from  the  WorJcs  and  Dat/s  down  to  the  Loi'ei 
of  the  Plants  there  has  been  too  much  literature  produced 
in  this  form  for  us  to  follow  Aristotle  here.^We  shall  do 
better  to  regard  didactic  poetry  as  a  variety  corresponding, 
among  the  speaking  arts,  to  architecture  and  the^othe 
manual  arts  of  which  the  first  purpose  is  use,  but  which 
are  capable  of  accompanying  and  adorning  use  by  a 
pleasurable  appeal  to  the  emotions. 

We  shall  hardly  make   our  definitioft  of   poetrj',  con-  Defini. 
sidered  as  an  imitative  art,  too  extended  if  we  say  that  it  ''o"  "' 
is  a  speaking  art,  of  U'hich  the  business  is  to  represent  by  P°*'''J'- 
means  of  verbal  signs   arranged  loilk   musical  regularity 
evert/thing  for  tvhich  verbcd  signs  have  been  invented. 

Neither  the  varieties  of  poetical  form,  however,  nor  the 
modes  in  which  the  several  forms  have'  been  mixed  up  and 
interchanged — as  such  mi-'ture  and  interchange  are  implied, 
for  instance,  by  the  very  title  of  a  group  of  Mr  Browning's 
poems,  ihe  Dramatic  Lyrics, — the  observation  of  neither  of 
these  things  concerns  us  here  so  much  as  the  observation 
of  the  relations  of  poetry  in  general,  as  an  art  of  represen- 
tation or  imitation,  to  the  other  arts  of  imitation,  painting 
and  sculpture. 

Verbal  signs  have  been  invented  for  innumerable  things 
which  cannot  be  imitated  or  represented  at  all  either  in 
solid  form  or  upon  a  coloured  surface.  You  cannot 
carve  or  paini  a  sigh,  or  the  feeling  which  finds  utter- 
ance in  a  sigh  ;  you  can  only  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
feeling,  and  tliat  in  a  somewhat  imperfect  and  uncertain 
way,  by  represen*''\g  the  physical  aspect  of  a  person  in 
the  act  of  bro-j'hing  the  sigh.  Similarly  you  canuot  carvi 
or  paint  sny  movement,  but  only  figures  or  groups  ii^ 
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*nft-  whioli  the  movement  is  represented  as  arrested  ia  some 
i-s'M  particular  poiut  of  time  ;  nor  any  abstract  idea,  but  only 
Budcon-  figures  CT  groups  in  which  the  abstract  idea,  as  for  dsam[.ile 
i<.tween  release,  captivity,  mercy,  is  illustrated  m  the  concrete  shape 
itii  three  of  allegory.  The  whole  field  of  thought,  of  propositions. 
Imitative  arguments,  injunctions,  ami  exhortations,  is  open  to  poetry 
*'^^*'  but  closed  to  sculpture  and  painting  I'oetry,  by  its  com- 
mand over  the  regions  of  the  understanding,  of  abstrac- 
tion, of  the  movement  and  succession  of  things  m  time,  by  its 
power  of  instantaneously  associating  one  delightful  image 
with  another  from  the  remotest  regions  of  the  mind,  by  its 
names  for  every  shade  of  feeling  and  experience,  exercises 
a  sovereignty  a  hundred  times  more  extended  than  that  of 
either  of  the  two  arts  of  manual  imitation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  words  do  not  as  a  rule  bear  any  sensible  resemblance 
to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  signs.  There  are  few 
things  that  words  do  not  stand  for  or  cannot  call  up  ;  but 
they  stand  for  things,  as  it  were,  only  at  second  hand,  and 
call  them  np  only  in  idea,  and  not  in  actual  presentment  to 
the  senses.  And  just  in  this  lies  the  strength  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  that  though  there  are  countless  things  which 
they  cannot  represent  at  all,  and  countless  more  which  they 
can  only  represent  by  suggestion  mote  or  less  ambiguous, 
yet  there  are  a  few  things  which  they  represent  more  eifevt- 
ually  and  directly  than  poetry  can  represent  any  thing  at  all. 
These  are,  for  sculpture,  the  forms  or  configurations  of 
things,  which  that  art  represents  directly  to  the  senses  both 
of  sight  and  touch  ,  and  for  painting  the  forms  or  configura- 
tions, colours,  and  relative  positions  of  things,  which  the 
art  represents  to  the  sense  of  sight,  directly  so  far  as  regards 
surface  appearances,  and  indirectly  so  for  as  regards  solidity. 
For  many  delicate  qualities  and  differences  in  these  visible 
relations  of  things,  there  are  no  words  at  all — the  vocabulary 
of  colours,  for  instance,  is  m  all  languages  surprisingly 
scanty  and  primitive.  And  those  visible  qualities  for  which 
words  exist,  the  words  still  call  up  indistinctly  and  at  second 
hand.  Poetry  Is  almost  as  powerless  to  bring  before  the 
mind's  eye  with  precision  a  particular  shade  of  red  or  blue, 
08  sculpture  is  to  relate  a  continuous  experience,  or  painting 
to  enforce  an  exhortation  or  embellish  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion. The  wise  poet,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  when  he 
wants  to  produce  a  vivid  impression  of  the  beauty  of  a  visi- 
ble thing,  does  not  attempt  to  cataloghe  or  describe  its  sta- 
tionary beauties.  In  representing  the  perfections  of  form 
in  a  bride's  slender  foot,  the  speaking  art,  poetry,  would 
find  itself  distanced  by  either  of  the  shaping  arts,  painting 
or  sculpture ;  the  wise  poet  calls  up  the  charm  of  such  a 
foot  by  describing  it  not  at  rest  but  in  motion,  and  in  the 
feet  which 

Beneath  the  petticoat, 
Ukc  little  tnico,  went  in  and  out," 

leave=i  us  at,  image  which  baffles  the  power  of  the  other 
arts.  Shakespeare,  when  he  wants  to  make  us  realiie  the 
perfections  of  Perdita,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Florizel,  not, 
as  a  bad  poet  would  have  done,  a  description  of  her  lilies 
and  carnations,  and  the  other  charms  which  a  painter  could 
make  us  realize  better,  but  the  praises  of  her  ways  and 
movements  ;  and  with  the  final  touch — 

"  WTien  yon  do  dance,  I  wish  you 

A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  ijiiglit  ever  do 

Nothing  but  that," 

he  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  twofold  image  of  beauty  in 
motion,  of  which  one-half  might  be  the  despair  of  those 
painters  who  designed  the  dancing  maidens  of  the  walls  of 
Herculaneum,  and  the  other  half  the  despair  of  all  artists 
who  in  modern  tinjes  have  tried  to  fix  upon  their  canvas 
the  buoyancy  and  grace  of  dancing  waves. 

The  difference  between  the  means  and  capacities  of  re- 
presentation proper  to  the  shaping  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  and  thoso  proper  to  the  speaking  art  of  noetry. 


which  we  Uavii  uasystematically  glancuu  at  in  the  above, 
were  for  a  long  while  overlooked  or  misunderstood  The 
maiim  of  Simonides,  that  poetry  was  a  kind'  of  articulate 
painting,  and  painting  a  kind  of  mute  poetry,  was  vaguely 
accepted  until  the  days  of  Lessing,  and  first  overthrown 
by  the  famous  treatise  of  that  writer  on  the  Laocoon, 
Following  in  the  main  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lessing,  other 
writers  have  worked  out  the  conditions  of  representation  or 
imitation  proper,  not  only  to  sculpture  and  painting  as  dis- 
tinguished from  poetry,  but  to  sculpture  as  distinguished 
from  painting,  until  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  artistic 
theory  so  well  or  so  generally  understood  as  this.  The 
chief  points,  with  some  of  which  we  have  become  acquainted 
already,  may  really  all  be  condensed  under  the  simple  law, 
that  the  more  direct  and  compile  the .imitatUtn.  Reeled  by 
any  art,  the  less  is  tlie  range  and  number  of  phenmnena 
which  that  art  can  imitate.  Thus  sculpture  in  the  round 
imitates  its  objects  much  more  completely  and  fully  than 
any  other  single  art,  reproducing  one  whole  set  of  their  re- 
lations which  no  other  art  attempts  to  reproduce  at  all, 
namely,  their  solid  relations  in  space.  Precisely  for  this 
reason,  such  sculpture  is  limited  to  a  narrow  class  of  objects. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  must  represent  human  or  animal  figures  j 
nothing  else  has  enough  of  organic  beauty  and  perfection, 
or  enough  of  universal  interest.  It  must  represent  such 
figures  in  combinations  and  with  accessories  comparatively 
simple,  on  pain  of  puzzling  and  embarrassing  the  eye  with 
a  complexity  and  entanglement  of  masses  and  lights  and 
shadows  ;  and  in  attitudes  comparatively  quiet,  on  pain  of 
violating,  or  appearing  to  violate,  tire  conditions  of  mechani- 
cal stability.  Being  a  stationary  or  space-art,  it  can  only 
represent  a  single  action,  which  it  fixes  and  perpetuates  for 
ever ;  and  it  must  therefore  choose  for  that  action  one  a» 
significant  and  fuU  of  interest  as  is  consistent  with  due 
observation  of  the  abovo  laws  of  simplicity  and  stabib'ty. 
Snch  actions,  and  the  facial  expressions  accompanying  them, 
must  not  be  thoso  of  sharp  crisis  or  transition,  because 
sudden  movement  or  flitting  expression,  thus  arrested  and 
perpetuated  in  full  and  solid  imitation  by  bronze  or  marble, 
would  be  displeasing  and  not  pleasing  to  the  spectator. 
They  must  be  actions  and  expressions  in  some  degree  settletlf 
collected,  and  capable  of  continuance,  and  in  their  collected- 
ness  must  at  the  same  time  suggest  to  the  spectator  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  up  to  thejn 
and  those  which  will  next  ensue.  These  conditions  evi- 
dently bring  within  a  very  narrow  rangfe  the  phenomena- 
with  which  this  art  can  deal,  and  explain  why,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  statues  represent  simply 
a  single  figure  in  repose,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
symbolic  or  customary  attributes.  Paint  the  statue  and  you 
bring  the  imitation  to  a  still  further  point  of  c&mpleteness  by 
the  addition  of  local  colour,  but  you  do  not  thereby  lighten 
in  any  degree  the  restrictions  which  are  inevitably  laid  upon 
sculpture  so  long  as  it  undertakes  to  reproduce  in  full  the 
third  or  solid  dimension  of  bodies.  You  only  begin  to  lighten 
its  restrictions  when  you  begin  to  relieve  it  of  that  duty.  We 
have  traced  how  sculpture  in  rsbef,  which  is  satisfied  with 
only  a  partial  reproduction  of  the  third  dimension,  is  free 
to  introduce  a  larger  range  of  objects,  bringing  forward 
secondary  figures  and  accessories,  indicating  distant  planes, 
indulging  even  in  some  violence  and  complexity  of  motion, 
since  limbs  attached  to  a  background  do  not  alarm  the 
spectator  by  any  idea  of  danger  or  f.-agility  ,  though  for  the 
due  elTect  of  the  work,  aud  the  pleasurable  distinctness  and 
diversity  of  its  lights  and  shudows,  such  complexity  must 
not,  even  in  relief,  be  carried  too  far  And  so  by  degrees 
we  arrive  at  painting,  in  which  the  third  dimension  is  die- 
missed  altogether,  and  nothing  is  actually  reproduced,  in 
full  or  partially,  except  the  effect  made  by  the  appearance- 
nf  nitiiral  objects  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.     The  conse- 
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x^-coceistbatiuisoii^/ai!  r^_-,,  over  distance  and  multitude, 
caa  represent  complicated  relations  between  its  various 
figures  and  groups  of  figures,  extensive  backgrounds,  and  all 
,  those  subtleties  of  appearance  in  natural  things  which 
depend  upon  local  colour  and  incidence  of  light  and  shade. 
These  last  phenomena  of  natural  things  are  in  our  experi- 
ence subject  to  change,  in  a  sense  in  which  the  substantial 
or  solid  properties  of.  things  are  not  so  subject  Colours, 
shadows,  and  atmospheric  effects  are  to  soino  extent  as- 
.sociated  with  ideas  of  transition,  mystery,  and  evanescence. 
.Hence  painting  is  able  to  extend  its  range  to  another  kind 
of  facts  over  which  sculpture  has  no  power.  It  can  perpet- 
uate in  its  imitation,  without  breach  of  its  true  laws,  certain 
classes  of  facts  which  are  themselves  fugitive  and  transitory, 
as  a  smile,  the  glance  of  an  eye,  a  gesture  of  horror  or  of 
I  ?5sion,  the  waving  of  the  young  Achilles'  hair  "  not  un- 
stirred," as  the  old  description  has  it,  by  the  wind,  the  toss 
and  gathering  of  ocean  waves,  even  the  flashing  of  light- 
i.iiig  across  the  sky.  Still,  any  long  or  continuous  series  of 
changes,  actions,  or  movements  is  quite  beyond  the  means 
of  this  art  to  represent.  Painting  remains,  in  spite  of  its 
comparative  width  of  range,  tied  down  to  the  inevitable 
conditions  of  a  space-art :  that  is  to  say,  it  has  to  delight  the 
mind  by  a  harmonious  variety  in  its  effects,  but  by  a  variety 
apprehended  not  through  various  points  of  time  successively, 
but  from  various  points  in  space  at  the  same  moment. 
Lastly,  a  really  ample  range  is  only  attained  by  the  art 
which  does  not  give  a  full  and  complete  reproduction  of  any 
natural  fact  at  all,  but  represents  or  brings  natural  facts 
before  the  mind  merely  by  the  images  which  words  convey. 
The  whole  world  of  movement,  of  continuity,  of  cause  and 
effect,  of  the  successions,  altematioES,  and  interaction  of 
events,  characters,  and  passions,  of  everything  that  ta'es 
time  to  happen  and  time  to  declare,  is  open  to  poetry  as  it 
is  open  to  no  other  art.  We  speak  only  of  those  parts  of 
poetry  which  may  properly  be  called  its  imitative  or  repre- 
sentative parts,  and  not  of  its  other  parts  or  applications,  in 
reasoning,  in  exhortation,  in  denunciation,  and  the  like. 
As  an  imitative  or  representative  art,  then,  poetry  is  subject 
to  no  limitations  except  those  which  spring  from  the  poverty 
of  human  language,  and  from  the  fact  that  its  means  of  imi- 
tation are  indirect.  Poetry's  report  of  the  visible  properties 
of  things  is  from  these  causes  much  less  full,  accurate, 
and  efficient  than  the  reproduction  or  delineation  of  the 
same  properties  "by  sculpture  and  painting.  And  this  is 
the  sum  of  the  conditions  concerning  the  respective 
functions  of  the  three  arts  of  imitation  which  had  been 
overlooked,  in  theory  at  least,  until  the  time  of  Lessing. 
>«  act-  To  this  law,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  expressed  it, 
drama  j,.  ^^„  perhaos  be  objected  that  the  acted  drama  is  at  once 
,„  {.,  the  most  full  and  complete  reproduction  of  nature  which 
islr.w.  we  owa  to  the  fiin)  arts,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  facts  over  which  its  imitation  ranges  is  the 
greatest.  The  answer  is  that  our  law  applies  to  the  several 
orts  only  in  that  which  we  may  call  their  pure  or  unmixed 
state.  Dramatic  poetry  is  in  that  state  only  when  it  is 
read  or  spoken  like  any  other  kind  of  verse.  When  it  is 
witnessed  on  the  stage,  it  is  in  a  mixed  or  impure  state; 
the  art  of  the  actor  has  been  called  in  to  give  actual  re- 
production to  the  gestures  and  utterances  of  the  personages, 
that  of  the  costumier  to  their  appearances  and  attire,  that 
of  the  stage-decorator  to  their  furniture  and  surroundings, 
that  of  the  scene-painter  to  imitate  to  the  eye  the  dwelling- 
places  and  landscapes  among  which  they  move ;  and  only 
by  the  combip.ation  of  all  these  subordinate  arts  does  the 
drama  gain  its  character  of  iffiitative  completeness  or 
reality. 

Throughout  the  above  account  of  the  imitative  and  non- 
imitative  groups  of  fine   arts,  we  have  so  far  followed 
Aristotle  as  to  girz  the  name  of  imitation  to  all  recognizable 
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representation  whatever  of  realities.  By  realities  we  have 
meant  not  only  phenomena  as  they  actually  or  literally 
exist,  or  may  have  existed  in  the  past.  Imitation,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  not  tied  to  such  strict  veracity  of  positive 
delineation  or  report.  It  includes  the  representation  of 
things  which,  though  similar  to  things  actually  existing, 
have  themselves  never  actually  existed— the  invention  of 
phenomenr,  and  of  relations  and  comViinations  among 
phenomena,  derived  from  those  of  actual  experience,  but  not 
identical  with  them.  Such  shadowing  forth  of  the  unknowii 
by  means  of  the  known  i»  part  of  the  work  of  that  compre 
hensive  faculty  which  we  call  the  imagination.  But  the 
materials  or  elements  with  which  the  imaginative  faculty  ii 
at  liberty  thus  to  deal  are  materials  or  elements  supplied  by 
real  experience.  When  we  find  among  the  ruins  of  a  Greel 
temple  the  statue  of  a  beautiful  young  man  at  rest,  or  abov.- 
the  altar  of  a  Christian  church  the  painting  of  one  transfixed 
with  arrows,  we  know  that  the  statue  is  intended  to  bring 
to  our  minds  no  mortal  youth,  but  the  god  Hermes  or 
Apollo,  the  transfixed  victim  no  simple  captive,  but  Sebas- 
tian the  holy  saint  At  the  same  time  we  none  the  Jess  know 
that  the  figures  in  either  case  have  been  studied  by  the 
artist  from  living  models  before  his  eyes.  In  like  manner, 
in  all  the  representations  alike  of  sculpture,  painting,  and 
poetry,  the  things  and  persons  represented  may  bear 
symbolic  meanings  and  imaginary  names  and  characters ; 
they  may  bs  set  in  a  land  of  dreams,  and  grouped  in  rela- 
tions and  circumstances  upon  which  the  sun  of  this  world 
never  shone — and  such  in  truth  was  the  purpose  to  which 
the  arts  were  almost  universally  put  until  but  the  other 
day  ;  but  it  is  from  real  things  and  persons  that  their 
lineameuts  and  characters  have  been  taken  in  the  first 
instance,  in  order  to  be  attributed  by  the  imagination  to 
another  and  more  exalted  order  of  existences. 

The  law  which  we  have  last  laid  down  is  a  law  defining 
the  relations  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry,  considered 
simply  as  arts  having  their  foundations  at  any  rat«  in 
reality,  and  drawing  from  the  imitation  of  reality  their  indi- 
spensable elements  and  materials.  It  is  a  law  defining  the 
range  and  character  of  the  elements  or  materials  in  nature 
which  each  art  is  best  fitted,  by  its  special,  means  and  re- 
sources, to  imitate.  But  we  must  remember  that,  even  in 
this  fundamental  part  of  its  operations,  none  of  these  arts 
proceeds  by  imitation  pure  and  simple.  None  of  them 
contents  itself  with  seeking  to  represent  realities,  however 
literally  taken,  exactly  as  those  realities  are.  A  portrait  in 
sculptvire  or  painting,  a  landscape  in  painting,  a  passage  of 
local  description  in  poetry,  may  be  representations  of  known 
things  taken  literally  or  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  our  thoughts  to  the  unknown;  but 
none  of  them  ought  to  be,  or  indeed  can  possibly  be,  a  re- 
presentation of  all  the  observed  parts  and  details  of  such  s 
reality  on  equal  terms  and  without  omissions.  Such  a  re- 
presentation, were  it  possible,  would  be  a  mechanical  inven- 
tory and  not  a  work  of  fine  art  That  only,  we  knew,  is 
fine  art  which  affords  keen  and  permanent  delight  to  con- 
templation. Such  delight  the  artist  can  never  communicate 
by  the  display  of  a  callous  and  pedantic  impartiality  io 
presence  of  the  facts  of  life  and  cature.  His  delineation 
or  report  of  realities  will  only  strike  or  impress  others  in  so 
far  as  it  directs  their  attention  to  things  by  which  he  has 
been  struck  and  impressed  himself.  To  excite  emotion,  lid 
must  have  felt  emotion  ;  and  emotion  is  only  another  word 
for  partiality.  The  constitution  which  observes  and  registers 
every  detail  of  an  experience  with  uniform  and  equo] 
minuteness  is  a  constitution  which  has  been  strongly 
affected  by  n«  part  of  that  experience.  Such  a  constitution 
will  never  make  an  artist  The  ulterior  imaginative  mean- 
ings and  combinations  of  art  being  left  out  of  thequestioOi 
the  artist  is  one  who  instinctively  tends  to  modify -ani  work 
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upon  every  reality  before  him  in  coijiormity  with  some 
poignant  and  sensitive  principle  of  preference  or  selection  in 
his  mind.  He  instinctively  adds  something  to  nature  in 
one  direction  and  takes  away  something  in  another,  over- 
looking this  kind  of  fact  and  insisting  on  that,  suppressing 
many  particulars  which  he  holds  irrelevant  in  order  to  insist 
on  and  bring  into  prominence  others  by  which  he  is 
attracted  and  arrested.  To  do  this  is  called  to  idealize,  and 
the  faculty  by  which  an  artist  prefers,  selects,  and  brings 
into  the  light  one  order  of  facts  or  aspects  in  the  thing 
before  him  rathoF  than  the  rest,  is  called  the  idealizing  or 
ideal  faculty.  To  the  definitions  of  the  imitative  arts  above 
given,  in  which  we  said  that  their  business  was  to  imitate 
natural  facts, — one  by  solid  form,  another  by  line,  light- 
and-shado,  and  colour,  a  third  by  words  in  regulated  com- 
bination,— to  these  definitions,  then,  we  must  now  add  that 
the  imitation  of  natural  fact  in  question  is  not  an  imitation 
puro  and  simple,  but  an  idealized  imilution,  in  which  the 
mind, acts  upon  the  facts  of  nature,  and  sifts  and  sorts  them 
at  its  choice,  before  it  represents  or  puts  them  on  record. 

Tills  idealizing  faculty  is  also  one  of  that  great  cluster  of 
faculties  or  powers  within  us  for  mentally  making  the  most 
jf-  the  world  we  live  in,  which  are  commonly  associated 
together  under  the  comprehensive  namsi  imagination. 
Inte-minablo  discussion  has  been  spent  on  the  questions,— 
What  is  the  ideal,  and  how  do  we  idealize  ?  Tlic  answer 
has  been  put  in  the  most  sensible  form  by  those  thinkers 
{:.g.,  Vischor  and  Lotze),  who  have  pointed  out  that  the 
process  of  aesthetic  idealization  carried  on  by  the  artist  is 
only  the  higher  development  of  a  process  carried  on  in  an 
elementary  fashion  by  all  men,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  constitution.  The  physical  organs  of  sense  themselves 
do  not  retain  or  put  on  record  all  the  impressions  made 
upon  them.  When  the  nerves  of  the  eye  receive  a  multi- 
mde  of  difTerent  stimulations  at  once  from-  different  points 
in  space,  the  sense  of  eyesight,  instead  of  being  aware 
of  all  these  stimulations  singly,  only  abstracts  and  retains 
n  total  impression  of  them  together.  In  like  manner  wo 
arc  cot  made  aware  by  the  sense  of  hearing  of  all  the 
several  waves  of  sound  that  strike  in  a  momentary  succes- 
sion upon  the  nerves  of  the  ear;  that  sense  only  abstracts 
and  retains  a  total  impression  from  the  combined  ett'ect  of 
a  number  of  such  waves.  And  the  office  which  each  sense 
thus  performs  singly  for  its  own  impressions,  the  mind  per- 
forms in  a  higher  degree  for  the  impressions  of  all  the 
Bcnses  equally,  and  for  all  the  other  parts  of  our  experience. 
We  are  always  dismissing  or  neglecting  a  great  part  of  our 
impressions,  and  abstracting  and  combining  among  those 
which  we  retain.  Tho  ordinary  human  consciousness  works 
like  &n  artist  up  to  this  point ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the 
ordinary  or  inartistic  man  as  being  impartial  in  the  retention 
or  registry  of  his  daily  impressions,  we  mean,  of  course,  in 
tho  retention  or  registry  of  his  impressions  as  already  thus 
far  abstracted  |and  assorted  in  consciousness.  The  artistic 
man,  whoso  impressions  affect  him  much  moro  strongly, 
carries  much  farther  these  same  processes  of  abstraction 
and  combination  among  his  impressions,  and  according  to 
tho  complexion  of  his  feelings  imparts  a  colour  from  his 
own  mind  both  to  the  literal  record  of  his  experiences  and 
Jo  the  imaginary  constructions  which  he  builds  upon  them. 

It  will  further  help  our  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
l)y  tho  ideal  in  art,  if  wo  observe  that  in(o  the  framing  of 
(•very  ideal  there  enter  two  parts  or  elements.  These  arc,  a 
subjective  and  an  objective  part  or  clement — or  so  we  may 
for  convenience  call  them.  The  artist,  affected  more  than 
other  men  by  his  daily  impressions,  grows  np  with  certain 
>nnato  or  accjuired  predilections  which  become  a  part  of  his 
o-cnstitulion  whetherhe  will  or  no, — predilections,  say,  if  he 
is  a  dramatic  poet,  for  certain  types  of  character  and  situa- 
tion ;  if  ho  is  n  sculptor,  for   certain  proportions  and  a 


certain  habitual  carriage  and  disposition  of  tho  limbs;  il 
ti  is  a  figure  painter,  for  certain  moulds  of  figure  and  airs 
and  expressions  of  countenance  ;  if  a  landscape  painter,  foi 
a  certain  class  of  character,  configuration,  and  sentiment  in 
natural  scenery.  This  is  the  subjective  or  purely  persona' 
part  of  the  artistic  ideal.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  an 
imitator  of  fact,  the  artist  has  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
character  of  the  facts  which  he  finds  at  any  given  moment 
before  him.  All  facts  cannot  be  of  the  cast  which  he 
prefers,  and  in  so  far  as  he  undertakes  to  deal  with  facts 
of  an  opposite  cast  he  must  submit  to  them  ;  he  must 
study  them  as  they  actually  ore,  must  abstract,  retam, 
bring  into  prominence,  and  carry  out  their  own  dominant 
tendencies.  It  he  canimot  find  in  tlicm  what  is  most 
lileasing  to  himself,  he  wdl  still  be  led  by  the  abstracting 
and  discriminating  powers  of  his  observation  to  discern 
what  is  mo.st  significant  in  lliein,  he  will  emphasize  and 
put  on  record  this,  idealizing  the  fact.i  before  him  not 
in  his  direction  but  in  their  own.  Thi<,  the  disengaging 
and  bringing  forward  of  the  characteristics  actually  domin- 
ant in  any  object  as  he  Cuds  it,  is  the  second  or  objective 
half  of  the  artist's  task  of  idealization.  It  is  this  half  upon 
which  M.  Taine  has  dweit  almost  exclusively,  and  on  the 
wholo  with  a  just  insight  into  the  principles  of  the  operation, 
in  his  well-known  treatise  On,  tice  hhid  in  Art.  -These  twi, 
modes  of  idealization,  the  subjootive  and  the  objective,  arc 
not  always  easy  to  be  reconciled.  Though  the  perfect  artist 
would  no  doubt  bo  he  who  should  combine  the  strongest 
[jorsonal  instincts  of  preference  with  tlie  keenest  power  o! 
observing  characteristics  as  they  are,  yet  in  fact  we  find  few 
artists  in  whom  both  these  elements  of  the  ideal  faculty 
have  been  equally  developed.  To  take  some  familiar 
instances  among  painters  :  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  haunted  aa 
he  was  above  all  men  by  a  particular  human  ideal  of  intel 
lectual  sweetness  and  alluring  mystery,  which  perpetuallj 
recurs  in  the  faces  of  his  women  and  young  men,  has  yet 
left  us  a  vast  number  of  exercises  which  show  him  as  an 
indefatigable  student  of  objective  characteristics  and  psycho- 
logical expressions  of  an  order  the  most  opposed  to  this. 
An  older  painter  of  the  samo  period,  Sandro  Betticelli,  it 
OD  the  other  hand  as  good  an  example  as  can  be  named  of 
an  artist  who  could  never  escape  from  the  dictation  of  hit 
own  personal  ideals,  io  obedience  to  which  he  invested  al' 
the  creations  of  his  art  with  nearly  tho  samo  conforniatior 
of  brows,  lips,  cheeks,  and  chin,  nearly  the  same  looks  o' 
wistful  ycarniDg  and  dejection.  If,  again,  we  desire  an 
example  of  the  opposite  ^principle,  of  that  idealism  which 
idealizes  above  all  things  objectively,  and  disengages  the 
very  inmost  and  individual  characters,  however  unattractive 
or  unseemly,  of  tho  thing  or  person  before  it,  we  must  turn 
to  the  northern  schools,  and  especially  to  the  work  of 
Rembrandt;  thou;,'h,  indeed,  that  master's  profound  sense 
of  human  sympathy  and  commiseration,  and  his  predilec- 
tion for  a  certain  class  of  ligbt-and-shade  effects,  throw  in 
this  case,  too,  a  veil  of  distinct  personal  feeling  over  his 
representations. 

Sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry,  then,  are  arts  which  re- 
present things  known  and  real,  either  for  their  own  sake? 
literally,  or  for  tho  sake  of  shadowing  forth  things  not 
known  but  imagined.  In  either  case  they  represent  their 
originals,  not  indiscriminately  as  they  are,  but  bettered, com- 
pleted, or  at  the  least  simplified  and  enforced  to  our  appre- 
hensions, partly  by  tho  transmuting  power  of  the  artist's 
own  instincts  and  partly  by  his  discriminating,  selecting,  and 
rejecting  power  among  the  'acts  before  him.  But  before  wc 
dismiss  these  arts,  we  must  remember  that  imitation  is  not 
the  whole  of  their  task.  Just  as  music  and  architecture, 
wo  saw,  though  non-imitative  arts  in  tho  main,  admitted 
occasional  and  partial  elements  of  imitation,  so  sculpture, 
painting,  and  poetry  in  jude  non-imitative  elfimcnts  in  their 
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turn.  Part  oi  the  [>Ieasiircs  of  sculpture,  and  a  larger  part 
of  those  of  painting,  arg  iudcpenJeiit  of  tlie  reiMescntation 
of  natural  facts,  and  depend  only,  like  the  pleasures  of 
architecture,  on  abstract  properties  of  line,  colour,  and  light- 
and-shade.  In  like  manner  part  of  the  pleasures  of  poetry 
are  independent  of  the  images  which  the  words  in  poetry 
call  up,  and  depend  only,  like  the  pleasures  of  music,  on  the 
melody  and  emotional  suggestiveness  of  the  sounds  of  those 
words  as  they  are  combined  in  the  line  or  stanza.  It  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  how  much  of  this  pleasure  which  is 
received  by  the  eye  and  ear  respectively  apart  from  imitation 
is  purely  organic  pleasure  of  thesenses.and  how  much  is  plea- 
sure derived  from  the  association  of  particular  forms,  hues, 
and  sounds  with  desirable  and  beneficent  qualities.  Certain 
it  is  that  there  are  figures  and  combinations  of  line,  and 
patterns  and  arrangements  of  colour,  and  successions,  transi- 
tions, and  oppositions  of  sound,  which  affect  our  senses  with 
an  organic  pleasure  ;  and  certain  it  is  no  less  that  there  arc 
others  which  seem  to  affect  them  with  a  similar  pleasure 
from  being  unconsciously  associated  in  our  minds  with  ex- 
periences of  efficiency,  beneficence,  or  power.  The  point  at 
which  these  kindred  pleasures  merge  into  one  another  it 
does  not  here  concern  us  to  distinguish,  if  we  could.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  effects  of  architecture  and  music  depend, 
as  we  have  learned,  almost  entire'y  on  their  appeal  to  these 
pleasures;  while  the  effects  of  sculpture,  painting,  and 
poetry,  depending  mainly  on  the  pleasures  derived  from 
idealized  representation  of  fact,  depend  on  the  others  also 
in  a  secondary  but  none  the  less  in  an  indispensable  degree. 
Thus,  the  outlines,  intervals,  and  sha'dows  of  the  masses  in 
a  work  of  sculpture  are  bound  to  be  such  as  would  please 
the  eye,  whether  the  statue  or  relief  represented  the  figure 
of  anytliing  real  in  the  world  or  not.  The  flow  and  balance. 
of  line,  and  the  distribution  of  colours  and  light-and-shade, in 
a  picture  arc  bound  to  be  such  as  would  make  an  agreeable 
pattern  although  they  bore  no  resemblance  to  natural  fact 
(as,  iudced,  many  subordinate  applications  of  this  art,  in 
decorative  j>aiuting  and  geometrical  and  other  ornamentn, 
do,  we  know,  give  pleasure  though  they  represent  nothing). 
The  sound  of  a  line  or  verse  in  poetry  is  bound  to  bo  such 
03  would  thrill  the  physical  ear  in  hearing,  or  the  mental 
ear  in  reading,  with  a  delightful  excitement  even  though  the 
meanipg  went  fur  nothing.  If  the  imitative  arts  are  to 
touch  and  elevate  the  emotions,  if  they  are  to  afiord  jicr- 
manent  delight  of  the  dua  pitch  and  volume,  it  is  not  a  more 
essential  law  that  their  imitation  should  be  of  the  order 
which  we  have  defined  as  ideal,  than  that  they  should  at 
the  same  time  exhibit  these  independent  cfccts  which  they 
share  with  the  non-imitative  group. 

Having  now  sufficiently  drawn  attention  to  the  effects 
presented  by  the  several  greater  fine  arts  as  divided  into 
an  imitative  and  a  non  imitative  group,  and  having  foimd 
tha^  division  tho  most  convenient  for  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  several  arts,  if  not  the  most 
important  for  practice,  we  may  now  pass  to  another  point 
of  view,  and  consider  very  briefly  the  results  wiiich  are 
gained  by  a  third  mode  of  classification. 

3.  T/ie  Se>-viceaUe  awl  the  Xon-Serviccahle  Arts. — It  has 
been  established  from  the  outset  that,  though  the  essential 
distinction  of  fine  art  is  to  minister  not  to  necessity  but  to 
delight,  yet  among  the  arts  of  men  there  are  some  wliich  do 
both  these  things  at  once,  and  add  beauty,  or  the  quality 
which  gives  us  delight,  to  use,  or  the  quality  which  satisfies 
our  needs.  This  double  character  is  inseparable,  among  the 
five  greater  arts,  from  architecture.  We  build  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  sake  of  necessary  thelter  and  accommoda- 
tion. '-By  and  by  we  find  out  that  the  aspect  of  our  con- 
structions is  pleasurable  or  the  reverse.  Architscture  is  the 
art  of  building  at  once  aa  we  need  and  an  we  like,  and 
a  practical  treatise  on  architecture  must  treat  the  beauty 


and  the  utility  of  buildings  as  Ijound  up  together.  But 
for  our  present  purpose  it  has  been  proper  to  take  into 
account  one  half  only  of  the  vocation  of  architecture,  the 
half  by  which  it  gives  dalight,  and  bolongs  to  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  study,  to  fine  art ;  and  to  neglect  the 
other  half  of  its  vocation,  by  which  it  belongs  to  what  is 
not  the  subject  of  our  study,  to  useful  or  mechanical  art. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  presence  or  ab.sence  of  this 
foreign  element,  the  element  of  utility,  constitutes  a  fair 
ground  for  a  separate  classification  of  the  fine  arts.  If 
we  took  tlio  five  greater  arts  only,  architecture  would  on 
this  ground  stand  alone  in  one  division,  as  the  useful  or 
serviceable  fine  art;  with  sculpture,  painting,  music,-and 
poetry  together  in  the  other  division,  as  fine  arts  uiiasso- 
ciatcd  with  direct  use  or  service.  Not  that  the  divisions 
would,  even  thus,  be  quite  sharply  and  absolutely  separated. 
Didactic  poetry,  wo  have  already  acknowledged,  is  a  branch 
of  the  poetic  art  which  aims  at  practice  and  utility.  Again, 
the  hortatory  and  patriotic  kinds  of  lyric  poetrj',  from  tho 
strains  of  Tyrtxus  to  those  of  Arndt  or  Houget  de  Lisle, 
may  fairly  be  said  to  belong  to  a  phase  of  fine  art  which 
is  directly  concerned,  if  not  with  practical  needs,  at  any 
rate  with  practical  duties.  So  may  the  strains  of  muEio 
which  accompany  such  poetry.  The  same  practical  char- 
acter, as  stimulating  and  attuning  the  mind  to  definite 
ends  and  actions,  might  indeed  have  been  claimed  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  art  of  music,  as  that  art  was 
practised  in  antiquity,  when  each  of  several  prescribed  and 
highly  elaborated  moods,  or  modes,  of  melody  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  known  efi'cct  upon  the  courage  and  moral 
temper  of  the  hearer.  In  modern  music,  of  which  tho 
elements,  much  more  complex  in  themselves  than  those 
of  ancient  music,  liave  the  effect  of  stirring  our  fibres 'to 
moods  of  rapturous  contemplation  rather  than  of  action, 
military  strains  in  march  time  are  the  only  purely  instru- 
mental variety  of  the  art  which  may  still  be  said  to  retain 
this  character. 

To  reinforce,  however,  the  serviceable  or  useful  division 
of  fine  arts  in  our  present  classification,  it  is  not  among  the 
greater  arts  that  wo  must  look.  We  must  look  among  the 
lesser  or  auxiliary  arts  of  tho  manual  or  shaping  group. 
The  potter,  the  joiner,  the  weaver,  the  smith,  thegulddmith, 
the  glass-maker,  these  and  a  hundred  artificers  who  produce 
wares  primarily  for  use,  pi-oduce  them  in  a  form  or  with 
embellishments  that  havo  the  secondary  virtue  of  giving 
pleasure  to  the  user.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  to 
little  purpose  in  attempting  to  group  and  classify  these 
lesser  shaping  arts  under  one  or  other  of  the  greater  shap- 
ing arts,  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  means  employed  in 
each.  Thus  the  potter's  art  has  been  classed  under  sculp- 
ture, because  he  moulds  in  solid  form  the  shapes  of  his  cups, 
plates,  and  ewers ;  the  art  of  the  joiner  under  that  of  the 
architect,  because  his  tables,  seats,  and  cupboards,  are  fitted 
and  framed  together,  like  the  houses  they  furnish,  out  of 
solid  materials  previously  prepared  and  cut ;  and  we  our- 
selves had  occasion  above  to  clas.s  the  weaver  and  embroid- 
erer, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effects  produced  by 
their  art,  among  painters.  But  the  truth  is,  that  each  one 
of  these  auxiliary  handicrafts  has  its  own  raateriab  and 
technical  procedure,  which  cannot,  without  forcing  and  con- 
fusion, be  described  by  the  name  proper  to  the  materials 
and  technical  procedure  of  any  of  the  greater  aits.  The 
only  sitisfaclory  classification  of  these  handicrafts  is  that 
now  before  us,  according  to  which  we  think  of  them  all 
together  in  the  same  group  with  architecture,  not  because 
any  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  technically  allied  to  that 
art,  but  because,  iikc  it,  they  all  yield  luixlucls  capable  of 
being  at  the  same  time  useful  and  beautiful  Architecture 
is  the  art  which  fits  and  frames  together,  of  stone,  brick, 
timber,   or   iron,   the   abiding   and  ^sscmblin-   places  o' 
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man,  all  his  houses,  palaces,  temples,  workshops,  roofed 
places  of  meeting  and  exchange,  theatres  for  spectacle, 
fortresses  of  defence,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  ships  for 
seafaring.  The  wise  architect  having  fashioned  any  one 
of  these  great  constructions  at  once  for  service  and  beauty 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  lesser  or  auxiliary  manual  arts 
comejin,  to  fill,  furnish,  and  adorn  it  with  things  of  service 
and  beauty  in  a  lower  degree,  each  according  to  its  own 
technical  laws  and  capabilities;  some,  like  pottery,  delight- 
ing the  user  at  once  by  beauty  of  form,  delicacy  of  sub- 
stance, aud  pleasantness  of  imitative  or  non-imitative  orna- 
ment; Bome,  like  embroidery,  by  richness  of  tissue,  and  by 
the  same  twofold  pleasantness  of  ornament ;  some,  like 
goldsmith's  work,  by  preciousness  of  fancy  and  workman- 
ship proportionate  to  the  preciousness  of  the  material  _To 
this  vast  group  of  workmen,  whose  work  is  at  the  same 
time  useful  and  fine  in  its  degree,  the  ancient  Greek  gave 
the  place  which  is  most  just  and  convenient  for  thought, 
when  ho  classed  them  all  together  under  the  name  of 
rixTovti  or  artificers,  and  called  the  builder  by  the  name 
of  <i/)x""t'cT(Di',  arch-artificer  or  artificer-in-chief. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  these  auxiliary 
manual  arts  has  been  modified  in  later  times  by  the 
increase  of  mechanical  agencies,  and  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  intervention  of  such  agencies,  in  multiplying  one  uni- 
form design  upon  a  vast  number  of  wares,  is  compatible 
with  the  true  characters  of  fine  art  in  the  product,  we  have 
said  enough  further  back.  It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  the 
last  section  of  our  inquiry. 

III.  Op  the  History  op  this  Fine  Art3. 

Hegel  Under  thia  heading  it  wiU  not  be  expected,  nor  will  our 

■"4^*  space  allow,  that  wo  should  do  more  than  touch  in  the 
of  the"°  "^0*'  general  terms  on  some  of  the  great  facts  and  divisions 
three  in  the  history  of  the  several  arts.  The  students  of  human 
periods,  culture  have  within  the  last  hundred  years  concentrated  a 
great  deal  of  attentive  thought  upon  the  history  of  fine  art, 
and  have  put  forth  various  comprehensive  generalizations 
intended  at  once  to  sum  up,  and  to  account  for,  the  phases 
and  vicissitudes  of  that  history.  The  most  famous  formula 
of  all  is  that  of  Hegel,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
Hegel,  we  learned,  regarded  particular  arts  as  being  charac- 
teristic of  and  appropriate  to  particular  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion and  particular  ages  of  history.  For  him,  architecture 
was  the  symbolic  art  appropriate  to  ages  of  obscure  and 
struggling  ideas,  and  characteristic  of  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Asiatic  races  of  old  and  of  the  medieval  age  in  Europe. 
Sculpture  was  the  classical  art  appropriate  to  ages  of  lucid 
and  self-possessed  ideas,  and  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  period.  Painting,  music,  and  poetry  w^ro  the 
romantic  arts,  appropriate  to  the  ages  of  complicated  and 
overmastering  ideas,  and  characteristic  of  modern  humanity 
in  general.  In  the  working  out  of  these  generalizations, 
Hegel  has  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  judicious  aud 
striking  observations;  and  that  they  are  generalizations  con- 
taining on  the  whole  a  preponderance  of  truth  may  be  ad- 
milted.  It  has  been  objected  against  them,  from  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  view,  that  tliey  too  much  mix  up  the 
definition  of  what  the  several  arts  theoretically  are  with 
considerations  of  what  in  various  historical  circumstances 
they  have  practically  been.  From  the  historical  point  of 
view,  there  can  be  taken  what  seems  a  more  valid  objec- 
tion, that  these  formulas  of  Hegel  tend  too  much  to  conceiv 
trata  the  attention  of  the  student  upon  the  one  dominant 
art  chosen  as  characteristic  of  any  period,  and  to  give  him 
false  ideas  of  the  proportions  and  relations  of  the  several 
artj  at  the  same  period,— of  the  proportions  and  relations 
which  poetry,  say,  really  bore  to  sculpture  among  the 
Creeks  and  Romans,  or  sculpture  to  architecture  among  the 


Christian  nations  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  truth  is,  that 
theJiistei'ic  survey  gained  over  any  field  of  human  activity 
from  the  height  of  generalizations  so  vast  in  their  range  and 
scope  as  these  are,  must  needs,  in  the  complexity  of  earthly 
affairs,  be  a  survey  too  distant  to  give  much  guidance  until 
its  omissions  are  filled  up  by  a  great  deal  of  nearer  study  ; 
and  such  nearer  study  is  apt  to  compel  the  student  in  tlic 
long  run  to  qualify  the  theories  with  which  he  has  started 
until  they  are  in  danger  of  disappearing  altogether 

Another  systematic  exponent  of  the  universe,  wliose  Herlert 
system  is  very  different  from  that  of  Hegel,  Mr  Herbert  Sininar 
Spencer,  has  brought  the  great  scientific  generalization  of  "J"''  "'" 
our  time,  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  to  bear,  not  without  in-  ^f  gvolib. 
teresting  results,  upon  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  and  their  turn- 
development.  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  sets  forth  how  the 
manual  group  of  fine  arts,  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  were  in  their  first  rudiments  bound  up  together, 
and  how  each  of  them  in  the  course  of  history  has  liber- 
ated itself  from  the  rest  by  a  gradual  process  of  separa- 
tion. These  arts  did  not  at  first  exist  in  the  distinct  and 
developed  forms  in  which  we  have  above  described  them. 
There  were  no  statues  in  the  round,  and  no  painted  panels 
or  canvasses  hung  upon  the  wall.  Only  the  rudiments  of 
sculpture  and  painting  existed,  and  that  only  as  ornaments 
applied  to  architecture,  in  the  shape  of  tiers  of  tinted  reliefs, 
representing,  in  a  kind  of  picture-writing,  the  exploits  of 
kings  upon  the  walls  of  their  temple-palaces.  Gradually 
sculpture  took  greater  salience  and  roundness,  and  tended 
to  disengage  itself  from  the  wall,  while  painting  found  out 
how  to  represent  solidity  by  means  of  its  own,  and  dispensed 
with  the  raised  surface  upon  which  it  was  first  applied. 
But  the  old  mixture  and  union  of  the  three  arts,  with  an 
undeveloped  art  of  painting  and  an  undeveloped  art  of 
sculpture  still  engaged  in  or  applied  to  the  works  of  archi- 
tecture, continued  on  the  whole  to  prevail  through  the  long 
cycles  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  history.  In  the  Egyp- 
tian palace-temple  we  find  a  monument  at  once  political 
and  religious,  and  into  this  one  class  of  monument  we  find 
concentrated  all  the  energies  and  faculties  of  all  the  arti- 
ficers of  the  race.  With  its  incised  and  pictured  walls,  its 
halfdetached  colossi,  its  open  and  its  colonnaded  chambers, 
the  forms  of  the  columns  and  their  capitals  recalling  the 
stems  and  blossoms  of  the  lotus  and  papjTus,  witli  its 
architecture  everywhere  taking  on  the  characters  and  cover- 
ing itself  with  the  adornments  of  immature  sculpture  and 
painting — this  structure  exhibits  within  its  single  fabric 
the  origins  of  the  whole  subsequent  group  of  shaping  arts. 
From  hence  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  innumerable  artistic  sur- 
roundings of  later  Greek  and  Roman  life,  the  many  temples 
with  their  detached  and  their  engaged  statues,  the  theatres, 
the  porticoes,  the  baths,  the  training  schools,  with  free  and  J 

separate  statues  both  of  gods  and  men  adorning  every  build-  M 

ing  and  public  place,  the  frescoes  upon  the  walls,  the  panel- 
pictures  hung  in  temples  and  public  and  private  galleries. 
In  the  terms  gf  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  advance  from  the 
early  Egyptian  to  the  later  Greek  stage  is  an  advance  from 
the  one  to  the  manifold,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  and  affords  a, 
striking  instance  of  that  vast  and  ceaseless  process  of  differ- 
entiation and  integration  which  it  is  the  law  of  all  things  to 
undergo.  In  the  Christian  monuments  of  the  early  Middle 
Age,  again,  the  arts  have  gone  back  to  the  rudimentary 
stage,  and  are  similarly  attached  to  and  combined  with  each 
other.  The  single  monument,  the  one  great  birth  of  art, 
in  that  age,  is  the  Gothic  church.  In  this  we  find  the  art 
of  applied  sculpture  exercised  in  fashions  infinitely  rich  and 
various,  but  entirely  in  the  service  and  for  the  adornment 
of  the  architecture ;  we  find  painting  exercised  in  fashions 
more  rudimentary  still,  principally  in  the  forms  of  coloured 
imagery  in  the  chancel  windows  and  illuminated  minia- 
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ture3  111  the  pages  of  mFssals  and  service-books.  Atul  from 
this  stage  again  the  process  of  the  differentiation  of  the  arts 
is  repeated.  It  is  by  a  now  evolution  or  unfolding,  and  by 
one  carried  to  much  farther  and  more  complicated  stages 
tlian  the  last  had  reached,  that  the  arts  since  the  Middle 
Age  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  lind  them  to-day; 
when  architecture  is  applied  to  a  hundred  secular  uses  with 
not  less  magnificence,  or  at  least  not  less  desire  of  magnifi- 
cence, than  that  with  which  it  fulfilled  its  single  sacred  use 
of  old;  with  sculpture  adorning,  or  intended  to  adorn,  aU 
oar  streets  and  commemorating  all  our  likenesses  ;  with  the 
subjects  of  painting  extended  from  religion  to  all  life  and 
nature,  until  this  one  art  has  been  divided  into  the  dozen 
branche"  of  history,  landscape,  still  life,  genre,  anecdote, 
end  the  rest  Such  being  in  brief  the  successive  stages, 
and  such  the  reiterated  processes,  of  evolution  among  the 
shaping  arts,  the  action  of  the  same  law  can  be  traced  in 
the  growth  of  the  speaking  or  time  arts  also.  Originally 
poetry  and  music,  the  two  great  speaking  arts,  were  not 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  art  of  bodily  motion, 
dancing.  The  father  of  song,  music,  and  dancing,  all  three, 
was  that  savage  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  who  first 
clapped  hands  and  leapt  and  shouted  in  time  at  some  fes- 
tival of  his  tribe.  From  the  clapping,  or  rudimentary 
rhythmical  noise,  has  been  evolved  the  whole  art  of  instru- 
mental music,  down  to  the  entrancing-complexities  of  the 
modern  symphony.  From  the  shout,  or  rudimentary  emo- 
tional utterance,  has  proceeded  by  a  kindred  evolution  the 
whole  art  of  vocal  music  down  to  the  modern  opera  or 
oratorio.  From  the  savage  leap,  or  rudimentary  expre.ssion 
of  emotion  by  rhj'thmical  movements  of  the  body,  has 
descended  every  variety  of  dancing,  from  the  stately  figures 
of  the  tragic  chorus  of  the  Greeks  to  the  kordax  of  their 
comedy  or  the  cancan  of  modern  Paris. 

That  the  theory  of  evolution  serves  well  to  group  and  to 
interpret  many  facts  in  the  history  of  art  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  deny,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  jNIr 
Herbert  Spencer's  instances  and  applications  are  not  sufln- 
cient  to  sustain  all  the  conclusions  that  he  seems  to  draw 
from  them.  Thus,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  palace  wall  is  an  instance  of  rudimentary  painting 
and  rudimentary  sculpture  in  subservience  to  architecture. 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that  races  who  had  no  architecture  at 
all,  but  lived  in  caverns  of  the  earth,  exhibit,  as  ^vo  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice,  the  rudiments  of  the  other 
two  arts,  in  a  different  form,  in  the  carved  or  incised  handles 
of  their  weapons.  And  it  is  almost  certain  that,  among  the 
nations  of  Oriental  antiquity  themselves,  the  art  of  decorat- 
ing solid  walls  so  as  to  please  the  eye  with  patterns  and 
presentations  of  natural  objects  was  itself  borrowed  from  the 
precedent  of  an  older  art,  which  works  in  easier  materials, 
the  art  of  weaving' or  tapestry.  It  would  be  in  the  perished 
teyti-'/a  ia'oncs  of  the  earliest  dwellers  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates  that  we  should  find,  if  anywhere, 
the  origins  of  the  systems  of  surface  design,  whether  con- 
ventional or  imitative,  which  those  races  afterwards  applied 
to  the  decoration  of  their  solid  constructions.  Not  in  any 
one  exclvisive  type  of  primitive  artistic  activity,  but  in  a  score 
of  such  types  equally,  varying  according  to  race,  region,  and 
circumstances,  shall  wo  find  so  many  germs  or  nuclei  from 
■which  whole  families  of  fine. arts  have  in  the  course  of  the 
world's  history  differentiated  and  unfolded  themselves.  And 
once  at  least  during  that  history,  a  cataclysm  of  all  the 
political  and  social  forces  has  not  only  checked  the  process 
of  the  evolution  of  the  fine  arts,  but  from  an  advanced  stage 
of  development  has  thrown  them  back  agaiu — we  speak 
■especially  of  the  manual  group — to  the  primitive  stage 
where  they  are  all  practised  conjointly  and  in  mutual  inter- 
dependence. By  Mr  Herbert  Spencer's  application  of  the 
theory  of  evolution,  not  less  than  by  Ile-cl's  theory  of  the 


historic  ]ieriod%  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  ChristiaiL 
Euro|)C,  during  several  centuries  of  the  Middle  Age,  presents 
to  our  study  a  civilizatinn  aiialngous  to  the  civilization  of 
the  old  Oriertial  tinpires  in  this  respect,  that  its  ruling 
and  characteristic  manual  art  is  architecture,  to  which  Sculp- 
ture and  painting  arc,  as  in  the  Oriental  empires,  once  more 
subjugated  and  attached.  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that 
such  periods  of  fusion  or  mutual  dependence  among  ihe 
arts  are  periods  of  bad  art.  On  the  contrary,  each  stage  of 
the  evolution  of  any  art  has  its  own  characteristic  excellence 
There  is  an  excellence  of  sculpture  as  a  decorative  or  sub 
sidiary  art,  and  that  it  reached  in  the  Gothic  age.  There  i.'- 
an  excellence  of  sculpture  as  an  independent  art,- and  that 
it  reached  in  Greece  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  and  again  ap 
proached  in  Tuscany  in  the  15lh  century  a.d.  The  arts  cat 
be  employed  in  combination,  and  yet  be  all  severally  excel 
lent.  When  music,  dancing,  acting,  and  singing  were  com- 
bined  inthe  performanceof  the  Gr.ekchorus,  thecombination 
no  doubt  presented  a  relative  perfection  of  each  of  the  four 
elements  analogous  to  the  combined  perfection,  in  the  Cdn- 
temporary  Doric  temple,  of  pure  architectural  form,  sculi> 
tured  enrichment  of  spaces  specially  contrived  for  sculpture 
in  the  pediments  and  frieze,  and  coloured  decoration  over 
all.  The  extreme  differentiation  of  any  art  from  every 
other  art,  and  of  the  several  branches  of  one  art  among 
themselves,  does  not  by  any  means  tend  to  the  perfection  of 
that  art.  The  process  of  evolution  among  the  fine  arts  may 
go,  and,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  history  has  gone,  too  far. 
Thus  an  artist  of  our  own  day  is  usually  either  a  painter 
only  or  a  sculptor  Ciily ;  but  yet  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  painter  who  can  model  a  statue,  or  the  sculptor  who 
can  paint  a  picture,  is  likely  to  be  the  more  efficient  master 
of  both  arts;  and  in  the  best  days  of  Florentine  art  the 
greatest  m^n  were  generally  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
and  goldsmiths  all  at  once.  In  like  manner  a  landscape 
painter  who  paints  landscape  only  is  apt  not  to  paint  it  so 
well  aS  one  who  paints  the  figure  too  ;  and  in  recent  times 
the  skill  of  engraving  had  almost  perished  from  the  habit 
of  allotting  one  part  of  the  work,  as  skies,  to  one  hand, 
another  part,  as  figures,  to  a  second,  and  another  part,  as 
landscape,  to  a  third.  This  kind  of  continually  progressing 
subdivision  of  labour,  which  seems  to  be  the  necessary  law 
of  indust'ial  processes,  is  fatal  to  any  skill  which  demands, 
as  skill  in  the  fine  arts,  we  have  seen,  demands,  the  free 
exercise  and  direction  at  every  moment  of  a  highly  complex 
cluster  both  of  faculties  and  sensibilities.  Turning  to  the 
other  group  of  arts,  there  are  reformers  who  say  that  the 
process  of  evolution  and  differentiation  has  in  like  manner 
gone  too  far  with  music.  Music,  as  separated  from  woriij 
and  actions,  say  Dr  Wagner  and  his  followers, — independent 
orchestral  and  instrumental  music, — has  reached  its  utmost 
development,  and  its  farther  advance  can  only  be  an 
advance  into  the  inane ;  while  the  music  that  is  still  asso- 
ciated with  words,  operatic  music,  has  broken  itself  up  into 
a  number  of  set  and  separate  forms,  as  aria,  scena,  recitative, 
which  correspond  to  no  real  varieties  of  instinctive  emo- 
tional utterance,  and  in  the  aimless  production  of  which  the 
art  is  in  danger  of  paralysing  and  stultifying  itself.  This 
process,  they  say,  must  be  checked  ;  music  and  words  must 
be  brought  back  again  into  close  connexion  and  mutual 
dependence ;  the  artificial  opera  forms  must  be  abolished, 
and  a  new  and  homogeneous  musical  drama  must  be  created, 
of  which  the  author  shall  combine  in  himself  the  now 
differentiated  functions  of  poet,  composer,  inventor,  and 
director  of  scenery  and  stage  appliances,  so  that  the  entire 
creation  may  bear  the  impress  of  a  single  mind. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  evolution  theory  furnishes  u^ 
with  somo  instructive  points  of  view  for  the  history  of  tl.9 
fine  arts  as  for  other  things.  Another  key  to  what  is  called 
tho  philosophy  of  that  history,  although  one  which  has  been 
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employed  with  results  perhaps  less  really  luminous  than 
they  are  certainly  showy  and  attractive,  is  that  supplied  by 
a  distinguished  French  writer,  M.  Taine.  M.  Taine's  philo- 
sophy, which  might  perhaps  bo  better  called  a  natiirai 
histijry,  of  fine  art,  consists  in  regarding  the  fine  arts  as  t'le 
necessary  result  of  the  general  conditions  under  which  they 
are  at  any  time  produced — conditions  of  race,  conditions  of 
climate,  conditions  of  religion,  civilization,  and  manners. 
Acquaint  yourself  with  theM  conditions  a«  they  existed  in 
any  given  people  at  any  given  period,  and  you  will  bo  able 
to  account  for  tlie  characters  assumed  by  the  arts  of  that 
people  at  that  period  and  to  reason  fronr.  one  to  the  other, 
as  a  botanist  can  account  for  the  flora  of  any  given  locality 
and  can  reason  from  its  soil,  exposure,  and  temperature,  to 
the  orders  of  vegetation  which  it  will  produce.  This  method 
of  treating  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  again,  is  one  which 
can  be  pursued  with  profit,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  student 
realize  the  connexion  of  fine  art  with  human  cult\ire  in 
general,  and  teaclies  him  how  the  arts  of  any  age  and 
country  are  not  au  independent  or  arbitrary  phenomenon, 
but  are  essentially  an  outcome,  or  efflorescence,  to  use  a. 
phrase  of  Professor  Ruskin's,  of  many  deep-seated  elements 
in  the  civilization  which  produces  them.  But  it  is  a  method 
which,  rashly  used,  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  a  hasty  and  one- 
sided handling  both  of  history  and  of  art.  It  is  easy  to  fasten 
on  certain  obvions  relations  of  fine  art  to  general  civilization 
when  you  know  a  few  of  the  facts  of  both,  and  to  say,  the 
cloudy  skies  and  mongrel  industrial  population  of  Amster- 
dam at  such  and  such  a  date  had  their  inevitable  reflexion 
in  the  art  of  Rembrandt;  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  the  full- 
fleshed  burghers  and  burgesses  of  Antwerp  had  theirs  in  the 
trt  of  Rub&ns.  But  to  do  this  in  the  precise  and  conclusive 
manner  of  M.  Taine's  treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  art 
always  means  to  ignore  a  large  range  of  conditions  or  causes 
for  which  no  corresponding  effect  is  on  the  surface  apparent, 
and  generally,  also,  a  large  number  of  effects  for  which 
appropriate  causes  cannot  easily  be  discovered  either.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  particular  efflorescence  of  human  culture 
depends  for  its  character  at  any  given  time  upon  combina- 
tions of  causes  which  are  by  no  means  simple,  but  generally 
highly  complex,  obscure,  and  nicely  balanced.  For  instance, 
the  student  who  should  try  to  reason  back  from  the  holy 
and  beatified  character  which  prevails  in  much  of  the  devo- 
tional painting  of  the  Italian  sfhools  down  to  the  Renais- 
sance would  make  a  great  mistake  if  he  were  to  conclude, 
"  like  art,  like  life,  thoughts,  and  manners."  He  would  not 
understand  tke  relation  of  the  art  to  the  general  civilization 
of  those  days,  unless  he  were  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  tho  imagination  is  to  make  up  for  the 
shortcomings  of  reality,  and  to  supply  to  contemplation 
images  of  that  which  is  most  lacking  in  actual  life ;  so  that 
the  visions  at  once  peaceful  and  ardent  of  the  religious 
schools  of  tho  Italian  cities  are  to  be  explained,  not  by 
the  peace,  but  rather  in  great  part  by  tho  dispeace,  of 
contemporary  existence. 

Either  of  the)  three  modes  of  generalization  to  which  we 
liave  referred  might  no  doubt  yield,  however,  supposing  in 
the  student  the  duo  gifts  of  patience  and  of  caution,  a 
working  clue  to  guide  him  through  that  immense  region  of 
research,  the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  But  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  pursue  to  .iny  purpose  tlio  history  of  tho  two  great 
groups,  the  shaping  group  and  the  speaking  group,  together. 
Words  are  a  means  of  expression  which  men  have  generally 
mastered  more  quickly  than  any  other;  and  in  Greece  all 
three  divisions  of  tho  art  of  poetry,  tho  narrative,  lyric,  and 
dramatic,  had  been  perfected,  and  two  of  them  had  again 
declined,  before  sculpture  reached  maturity,  or  painting  had- 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  its  early  severity.  Again,  many 
nations  have  been  great  in  poetry  at  a  time  when  their 
llher  fine  arts  flourished  humbly  if  at  all— as  England  in 
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the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Tho  liistory  of  poetry  must  thus  of 
necessity  be  a  separate  study.  And  so  must  the  history  of 
music.  Music  in  its  independent  development  is  an  inven- 
tion,— whether  made,  as  some  think,  in  response  to  tho 
special  needs  of  modern  souls,  or,  as  others  hold,  simply  like 
other  inventions  in  the  progress  of  human  ingenuity — but 
at  Oiiy  rate  an  invention  of  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

')n  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  possible  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  shaping  group  of  fine  arts  together,  and  to  pursue 
connectedly  the  history,  throughout  tho  course  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and  of 
their  mutual  relations  with  one  another.  Being  all  arts 
of  manual  dexterity,  and  all  occupied  in  providing  for  groip 
our  delight  objects  intended  for  visual  contemplation  in  , 
space,  these  have  a  natural  and  practical  afl^nity.  Leaving 
aside  the  arts  of  the  races  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  wliich, 
profoundly  interesting  as  they  are,  have  had  no  direct 
effect  upon  ourselves  except  in  so  far  as  they  communi- 
cated the  first  hints  or  germs  of  inspiration  to  the  ancestors 
and  masters  of  Western  civilization,  the  Greeks, — leaving 
those  aside,  the  history  of  the  manual  arts  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  falls  naturally  into  four  great 
periods  or  divisions: — (1)  the  Greek  and  Roman  period, 
from  about  700  B.C.  to  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity,  say 
400  A.D. ;  (2)  the  Christian  period,  from  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  to  about  J2C0  a.d.  in  Italy  and  about  14G0 
in  northern  Europe  ;  (3)  the  Reuaissance  period,  from  the 
above  dates  till  about  1G20a.d;  (4)  the  modern  period, 
from  about  IP 20  to  our  own  day.  We  have  uot  set  down, 
as  is  usually  done,  a  specifically  Gothic  age  in  art,  for  this 
reason.  The  characteristic  of  the  whole  Christian  period  ia 
that  its  dominant  art  is  architecture,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  with  the  arts  of  painting  and 
carving  only  applied  subordinately  for  its  enrichment.  It 
makes  no  essential  difference  to  this  fundamental  character 
that  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  century  the  forms  of  this  art 
were  derived  in  the  east  of  Europe  from  the  Byzantine 
branch,  and  in  the  west  from  tho  branch  usually  called 
Romanesque,  of  the  round-arched  architecture  of  the  empire; 
and  that  by  the  13th  century  a  new  form  of  architecture, 
in  which  tho  round  areh  was  replaced  by  the  pointed,  and 
the  decorations  took  another  character,  had  been  invented 
in  France,  and  from  thence  spread  abroad  to  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  last  to  Italy.  The  essential  difference  only 
begins  when  the  imitative  arts,  sculpture  and  painting,  begin 
to  develop  and  detach  themselves,  to  exist  and  strive  after 
perfection  on  their  own  account.  This  happens  in  Italy 
with  the  artificers  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  with 
Niccola  Pisano  and  Giotto;  and  it  happens,  though  the 
respective  arts  are  stdl  wholly  engaged  upon  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  in  connexion  with  an  incipient  study  of  and 
passion  for  antique  models.  From  this  time  and  onward, 
that  movement  of  men's  minds  which  gradually  cithrnned 
the  images  of.  pagan  antiquity  beside  those  of  Christian 
worship  as  tho  ideal  theme  of  art,  continued  until,  in  the 
loth  century,  it  communicated  itself  to  the  more  pious 
races  of  the  North,  and  until  in  Italy  it  reached  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  genius  of  Michelangelo  and  of  Raphael.  The 
same  movement  of  the  arts  held  on,  with  its  energy  ex- 
hausted and  its  inspiration  flagging,  until,  soon  after  tho 
beginning  of  tho  17th  century,  tho  Dutch  school  of  common 
life  appeared  and  announced  tho  greatest  revolution  of  all. 
This  is  a  revolution  which  has  its  counterpart  in  literature 
too,  and  which  proceeds  from  a  modern  manner  of  regarding 
life  totally  different  from  tliat  of  either  antiquity,  the  Chris- 
tian Middle  Age,  or  tho  Renaissance.  By  it  the  fine  arts 
wero  brought  down  from  tho  exclusive  regionsof  the  religious 
and  the  classical  ideal,  and  launched  upon  their  human, 
their  secular,  their  democratic,  their  realistic  career,  of 
which  who  shall  as  yet  foretell  the  issue?  (s,  c.) 
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FINGAL,  the  name  of  the  chief  hero  in  the  English 
prose  epics  called  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  written  in  the  last 
century  by  James  Macpherson,  and  based  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  poems  and  prose  tales  to  bo  found  in  manuscripts 
written  in  Irish — the  litei-ary  language  common  to  both 
Ireland  and  Gaelic  Scotland,  or  still  preserved  in  memory 
by  the  Celtic-speaking  people  of  both  countries.  The  Finn 
■ua  Itaisaii,  OT  Find  Mac  Cumhaill,  of  those  poems  and  tales 
was,  according  to  all  Irish  and  Scottish  traditions,  the  liiy, 
or  king — for  that  word  was  one  of  wider  application  than 
in  modern  times — of  the  Leinster  Fians  or  Fenians  (see 
Fekians)  in  the  time  of  the  monarch  Corviac  son  of  Art ; 
and  he  resided  at  a  Dun,  or  fort,  at  Almhain,  now  the 
Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  whence  has 
come  the  name  of  Bog  of  Allen  given  to  the  great  central 
bogs  of  Ireland.  Grainne,  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt, 
was  betrothed  to  Find;  but  she  having  eloped  with  a 
celebrated  warrior  of  the  Fians — Diannait  va  Duibhne — 
her  father  offered  him  anotherdaughter,  .(4  iV6/if,  distinguished 
for  her  wisdom.  The  elopement  of  Diarmait  and  Grainne 
and  their  pursuit  by  Find  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the.  Irish  Fenian  tales.  Find's  courtship  of 
Ailbhe  is  also  the  subject  of  a  curious  tale.  Find  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  year  283  a.d.,  at  a  place  called  Ath 
Brea,  on  the  river  Boyne,  by  a  fisherman  who  thought  to 
distinguish  himself  thereby.  Find's  sons — Fergus  Finn- 
bheoiJ^  or  the  Eloquent,  and  Oism  (the  Little  Deer) — were 
poets,  and  some  poems  attributed  to  them  still  exist.  Oscar, 
the  celebrated  son  of  Oisin,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Oabhra,  which  broke  the  Fenian  organization  and  power; 
but  Oisin  and  a  few  others  survived  that  battle,  and  accord- 
ing to  popular  tradition  lived  down  to  the  time  of  St 
Patrick.  The  Fenian  period,  though  not  strictly  within  the 
liistoric  period,  is  so  close  upon  its  threshold,  that  Find 
may  have  been  a  real  personage.  Much  that  is  told  of 
hitnself  and  of  his  father,  Cumuli  son  of  Trenmor,  might 
liave  happened.  None  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Find 
himself,  Or  his  sons  Oisin  and  Fergus,  though  some  are  in 
a  manuscript  of  the  12th  century,  belong,  at  least  in  their 
present  form,  to  the  supposed  time  of  the  poets.  But  even 
if  we  admit  that  Find  and  the  other  Fenians  were  real 
personages,  they  have  become,  like  Art  and  his  son  Cormac, 
the  centres  of  a  luxuriant  growth  of  legend.  Find  himself 
having  grown  into  a  powerful  giant. 

In  taking  Find  as  the  hero  of  his  new  epic,  Macpherson 
changed  his  name,  apparently  for  euphony  sake,  to  Fingal, 
and  made  him  king  of  a  fictitious  petty  kingdom  of  Morven, 
corresponding  apparently  with  the  deanery  of  that  name 
in  the  medisval  diocese  of  Argyle.  The  name  Fingal  is 
not,  however,  of  his  own  coinage.  A  large  number  of  Irish 
personal  names  end  in  the  same  letters,  e.g.,  an  (Abban, 
Aedan,  ic),  nail  (Domhnall,  Seachnall,  ic),  gen,  gan 
(Cellgen,  Corrgen,  {i.Q.),gus  (Fergus,  Oingus,  Snedgus,  itc), 
gal  or  gUal  (Fergal,  Aedhghal,  itc).  The  same  stem,  by 
the  addition  of  different  suffixes,  gives  a  series  of  names, 
eg.,  Ferbaetk,  Fergal,  Fergus,  &c.  The  stems  are  often 
the  names  of  colours,  e.g.,  Donngal,  Dubhgal,  Goniigal, 
i'ingal,  brown,  black,  blue,  fair.  According  to  tho  A nnals 
i/  the  Four  ^fasla■s,  there  was  an  abbot  of  Lismore  in 
Ireland  named  Fingal,  who  died  in  741  a.d.  The  sufTis 
gal  has  been  assumed  to  mean  stranger  or  foreigner,  so  that 
Fingal  would  be  the  fair  stranger.  This  is,  however,  a  mere 
guess.  The  meaning  of  the  stems  is  equally  uncertain  ; 
fair,  brown,  black,  are  designations  which  might  boapplied 
with  propriety  to  the  person,  but  what  shall  .'-e  say  of  blue, 
unless  the  person  first  called  Cormgal  painted  himself  blue 
with  woad  aftsr  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Britons.  There 
is  even  a  bolter  justification  than  mcro  euphony  for  the 
change  oT  Finn,  or  Find  into  Fingal.  Barbour,  in  his 
Bruce,  written   in   1375.    has   the   following   interesting 


passage  {The  Brus,  six.  p.  49,  Spalding  Club  edition) 
proving  the  ancient  use  of  the  form  Fingal : — 

"HesaiJ,  'Metliink,  M.irthokis  sono, 
Iiiclit  as  Golinakmom  was  wone 
To  haf  fra  Fingal  liis  menyhe, 
Kiclit  sa  all  liis  fra  us  has  he." " 

In  transferring  his  hero  Fingal  t6  Morven,  Macpherson  was 
also  justified,  for  that  district  has  an  old  Fenian  topography 
of  its  own.  Kiike  in  his  Psa/^c-?-,  published  in  1C84,  actually 
calls  the  districts  from  Morvaren  to  Glenelg  and  the  Isles 
the  land  of  the  Fian  or  Fenians.  These  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  are  also  intimately  associated  with  tho 
legends  of  the  heroic  period  of  Cuchdaind. 

FINI.     See  M.^solino. 

FINIGUERRA,  Maso  (conuaction  for  Tommaso),  a 
Florentino  goldsmith,  is  distinguished  as  the  inventor  of 
the  method  of  taking  impressions  from  engraved  plates. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained,  and  conjectures 
vary  from  1400  to  1426.  He  was  one  of  the  best  workers  iri 
niello,  a  form  of  decorative  art  then  very  much  in  vogue  in 
Italy,  which,  however,  in  the  next  century  fell  into  neglect. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  famous  sculptor 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  execution 
of  the  beautiful  bronze  gates  of  the  baptistery  of  Florence  ; 
but  whether  the  first  or  second  pair  of  gates  is  not  stated. 
Baldinucci  makes  him  a  pupil  of  Masaccio;  but  it  appears 
probable  that  he  was  rather  one  of  those  art  students  who 
were  powerfully  influenced  by  the  new  style,  noble  in 
simplicity,  of  Masaccio's  works,  than  a  personal  disciple  of 
the  painter.  One  indisputably  genuine  work  of  Finiguerra 
is  still  extant,  a  silver  Pax  on  which  is  wrought  in  niello 
a  represertation  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  By  some 
writers  it  is  called  an  Assumption.  It  was  executed  for 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Eattista  at  Florence,  and  is 
still  preserved  there.  It  is  in  height  a  little  more  than  4 
inches,  and  in  breadth  about  3  inches ;  and  within  this 
small  space  is  a  composition  of  more  than  forty  figures, 
marvellous  for  accuracy  of  drawing  and  minute  finish. 
The  date  of  its  completion  is  fixed  by  an  entry  in  the  city 
archive?,  under  the  year  1452.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work  the  artist,  according  to  the  custom,  took  casts  in 
sulphur  from  the  plate,  and  also  impressions  Upon  damped 
paper.  For  these  impressions  he  made  use  of  a  smooth 
roller,  which  passed  over  the  paper  on  the  plate,  and  pro- 
duced impressions  that  looked  like  pen  drawings.  This 
method  was  followed  by  other  workers  ;  and  thus  copper- 
plate engraving  and  printing  soon  became  generally  prac- 
tised in  Italy.  The  title  of  Finiguerra  to  the  discovery 
was  long  disputed,  especially  on  the  ground  that  while 
prints  by  early  German  masters  were  in  existence  bearing 
earlier  dates  than  any  Italian  engravings,  not  a  single  print 
by  Finiguerra  could  bs  produced  in  support  of  his  claim. 
The  question  was  settled  by  Zani's  discovery  in  1797,  in 
the  National  Cabinet  of  Paris,  of  the  identical  impression 
taken  by  the  artist  himself  from  the  silver  Pax  of  San 
Giovanni.  This  print  is  believed  to  have  been  executed 
as  early  as  1440.  Zani's  account  of  his  discovery  (see 
Ottley's  History  of  Engraving,  vol.  i.  pp.  306-312)  is  a 
singularly  fascinating  narrative,  breathing  an  enthusiasm 
as  intense  and  a  joy  as  devout  as  those  of  a  Columbus  who 
first  sights  a  long-sought  world.  The  date  of  Maso's  death  is 
not  known.     Zani  places  it  about  1460,  others  about  1475. 

FINISTERE,  or  Fikistekke,  the  most  western  depart- 
ment of  France,  forming  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Bretagno  or  Brittany,  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  and  S.  by  tho 
ocean,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  departments  of  Ciites-du-Nord 
and  Morbihan.  It  extends  from  47°  44'  to  48°  47'  N.  lat., 
and  from  3°  22'  to  4°. 60'  \{.  long.,  being  78  mile?  in 
length  from  north  to  south  by  C3  in  width,  and  having  an 
area  of -666,705  hectares,  or  2574  square  miles.      Two 
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chains  of  hills  ran  nearly  parallel  from  oast  to  west  through 
this  department,  and  divide  it  into  three  zones  of  almost 
equal  extent,  conveying  the  waters  in  three  difTerent  direc- 
tions. North  of  the  Arrez,  or  more  northern  of  the  two 
chains,  the  waters  of  the  DouFon,  Jarleuc,  Penz^,  and  Flfeche 
ttuw  northward  to  the  sea.  South  of  the  Noires  range, 
the  Odet,  Aven,  loste,  and  Ells  flow  southward  ;  while 
the  region  inclosed  by  the  two  chains  having  a  declination 
westward,  the  waters  of  the  Aulne  and  the  Klorn  flow  into 
the  Brest  roads.  The  rivers  are  all  small,  and  none  of  the 
hills  attain  a  height  of  900  feet.  The  coasts  are  generally 
steep  and  rocky,  and  indented  with  numerous  bays  and 
inlets,  affording  some  excellent  harbours,  the  principal  being 
those  of  Brest,  La  Forest,  Morhix,  Landernau,  Quimper,  and 
Douarnenez.  The  only  navigable  rivers  are  the  Aulne, 
Elorn,  and  Odet.  Off  the  coast  lie  a  number  of  islands  and 
•7ocky  islets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Ushant  and  Bas. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  but  rather  humid  ;  the  prevailing 
winds  are  the  W.,  S.VV.,  and  N.W.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  soil  is  under  cultivation,  and  about  an  equal  proportion 
is  heath  or  waste  land,  rather  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
remainder  being  pasturage,  and  the  rest  woods  and  forests. 
Though  so  small  a  portion  of  the  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  produce  of  corn  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
population,  and  might  be  greatly  increased  if  the  primitive 
agricultural  implements  and  methods  still  in  use  were 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  modern  improvements. 
The  chief  crops  are  oats,  ryS,  wheat,  and  barley ;  flax, 
hemp,  and  pulse  are  also  produced.  The  farm  and  dairy 
produce,  though  plentiful  in  quantity,  is  indifferent  in 
quality;  but  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  cattle.  In  the  department  there  are  a  large 
number  of  orchards  and  gardens,  and  vegetables  are  largely 
grown  for  exportation.  The  fisheries  of  the  coast,  parti- 
cularly the  pilchard  fishery,  employ  a  great  many  hands, 
and  render  this  department  an  excellent  nursery  of  seamen 
for  the  French  navy.  Finist^re  is  rich  in  minerals  :  iron, 
coal,  lead,  bismuth,  and  zinc  mines  are  worked  ;  and  there 
are  quarries  of  granite,  slate,  marble,  and  porphyry.  The 
lead  mines  of  Poullaouen  and  Huelgoat,  which  yielded  a 
considerable  quantity  of  silver,  have  not  been  worked  since 
1869.  The  manufactures  are  linens,  woollens,  sailcloth, 
ropes,  paper,  leather,  earthenware,  soda,  soap,  candles, 
sugar,  (fee.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at  Brest  and  other 
seaports.  Finistiro  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of 
Qiiimperl(5,  Brest,  Cliiteaulin,  Morlaix,  and  Quimper,  the 
town  of  Quimper  being  the  capital  of  the  department. 
The  population  of  Finistiire  in  1872  was  642,963,  and  in 
1876  it  was  660,106. 

FINLAND  (Finnish  Suomi,  or  Suomenmaa,  the  Swampy 
Region,  of  which  Finland — Fen  Land — is  said  to  be  a 
Swedish  translation),  a  grand-duchy  forming  an  adminis- 
trative division  or  government  of  Russia,  lies  between  59°  48' 
and  70°  C'  N.  lat ,  and  20'  29'  and  32°  47'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Norway,  on  the  E.  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Archangel  and  Olonetz,  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Its 
greatest  length  is  717  miles,  greatest  breadth  378  miles,  the 
average  breadth  being  about  185  miles;  the  area  is  144,221 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  a  labyrinthine  mixture  of  land 
and  water;  and  the  sea-coast,' especially  in  the  south  and 
south-west,  presents  the  same  succession  of  fiords  and  rocky 
headlands  that  characterizes  the  coasts  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  The  fiords  of  Finland,  however,  seldom  exceed  a 
few  miles  in  extent.  The  coast  is  studded  with  innumer- 
able small  islands  and  rocks  called  skSr ;  some  of  these 
islands,  as  those  of  Sveaborg,  have  been  converted  into 
fortresses  of  great  strength.  The  intricate  archipelago 
of  islets  and  granite  and  liniostono  rocks  in  the  Buthniau 
gulf   renders  the    navigation    extremely   dangerous.     The 


lakes  occupy  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  area,  the  marshes 
20  per  cent.,  so  that  Finland  is  more  abundantly  supjiliuii 
with  water  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  land 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  sea-bed,  which  was 
gradually  elevated  and  is  still  rising  at  the  rale  of  about 
3'4  feet  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  1'9  feet  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  in  a  hundred  years.  The  surface  consists  of 
primitive  rocks,  a.s  gneiss,  porphyritic  and  syenitic  granite, 
diorite.gabbro,  and  hyperesthene.and  of  formations  allied  to 
the  older  metamorpbic  and  the  Cambrian.  Neither  fossils 
nor  coal  have  been  found.  Geologists  suppose  that  the 
land,  a  low  table-land,  continuous  along  its  north-western 
and  southern  borders  with  two  low  and  flat  border-ridges, 
was  long  ago  covered  with  an  immense  ice-sheet,  which, 
creeping  from  Scandinavia,  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
traversed  southern  Finland  in  a  direction  south  by  east, 
crossed  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  crept  further  on  in  the 
Baltic  provinces.  The  numberless  stria,  the  positions  and 
directions  of  which  exclude  any  suspicion  of  their  having 
been  traced  by  floating  ice,  the  strialion  on  the  islands  of 
the  shallow  gulfs,  together  with  that  of  the  Onega  basin, 
the  Neva  valley,  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  uninterrupted 
sheet  of  till,  ie.,  of  a  true  unstratified  and  unwashed 
morainic  deposit  covering  Finland,  the  numberless  moraines 
parallel  to  the  glacial  stria;,  and  hundreds  of  other  evi- 
dences seem  to  settle  the  existence  of  such  an  ice-sheit 
beyond  doubt.  As  to  traces  of  manne  formations,  there 
are  none  above  a  level  of  about  100  or  120  feet;  only 
lacustrine  deposits  cover  the  till  above  this  level. 

The  greater  portiun  of  the  interior  is,  as  has  been  s;iid, 
a  vast  table-land,  averaging  in  height  from  350  to  400 
feet,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of  no  great  elevation. 
Heights  of  considerable  elevation  are  found  only  in  the 
most  northerly  part,  where  the  highest  summit,  flaldefjiill 
(Lappish  Haldischok),  rises  to  4124  feet  in  the  north-west 
on  the  Norwegian  border.  Other  single  mountains  reach 
from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  the  higher  ridges  1000  feet. 
The  land  falls  towards  the  south.  The  pritlcipal  central 
ridge  Maanselkd  (t'.*".,  landridge),  about  1300  feet  high, 
the  wate.  hed  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  ot 
Bothnia,  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Finland 
from  68°  to  64°  N.  lat.,  running  thence  under  the  name  ol 
Suomen-selka  {i.e.,  Finland-ridge)  towards  the  south-west  at 
far  as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  02°  N.  lat.  Several  spurs  run 
off  from  this  ridge  towards  the  south,  forming  watersheds, 
but  rising  little  above  the  general  level  of  the  table-land. 
The  largest  plain  lies  on  the  narrow  mlHrlle  part  of  the  ' 
Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

By  the  above-mentioned  ridges  Finland  is  divided  into 
five  great  basins.  In  the  south-eastern  basin,  besides  Lake 
Ladoga  on  the  bonier,  lies  Lake  Saima,  along  with  120 
larger  and  several  thousand  smaller  lakes,  discharging  by 
the  river  Wuoksen  into  Lake  Ladoga  ;  in  the  middle  or 
southern  basin  Ls  Lake  PSijiino,  discharging  by  the  river 
Kymmene  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  in  the  south-west 
basin  the  waters  unite  near  the  town  of  Tanimerfors  in  the 
little  lake  PyhSj?irvi,  and  discharge  by  the  river  Kurao  into 
the  Bothnian  Gulf;  in  the  north-west  is  the  Ulea  basin, 
with  an  outflow  by  the  rivers  Uleil,  Kemi,  and  Tornea  into 
the  same  gulf;  the  north  basin  contains  Lake  Enare  (nearly 
1000  square  miles)  covered  with  ice  for  ten  months  in 
the  year,  and  sending  its  waters  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  rivers  are  full  of  rapids,  and  rarely  navigable,  but 
serve  for  floating  down  large  quantities  of  timber  from  the 
extensive  wuods  of  the  interior,  and  also  furnish  motive 
power  for  many  mills.     The  lakes  are  united  by  canals. 

The  climate  of  Finland  is  severe,  but  generally  healthy. 
The  mean  yearly  temperature  in  the  north  is  27'0°  Fahr.  : 
at  Ilelsingfors,  38-7°.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  80 
inches. 
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Immeiise  forests  cover  one-Lalf  of  the  area  of  the  country, 
reaching  on  the  north  as  far  as  Lake  Enare.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  pine,  spruce  fir,  and  birch,  the  oak  growing  wild 
only  in  the  south,  where  also  are  found  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries.  Rye  is  •ultivated  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Circle, 
barley  mostly  in  the  north  to  Lake  Enare,  oats  as  far  as  C5° 
N.  lat.,  wheat  but  little  and  only  in  the  south,  buckwheat 
and  flax  to  64°  N.  lat.,  hemp  to  66',  and  potatoes  every- 
where. The  flora  includes  1080  phanerogams  and  1800 
cryptogams.  Of  wild  animals  the  bear,  wolf,  fos,  ermine, 
hare,  and  squirrel  are  the  most  common,  with  the  lynx,  elk, 
rein  deer ;  and  seals  in  the  sea  and  in  Lakes  Ladoga  and 
Sairaa.  Among  birds,  are  the  woodcock,  moorcock,  black- 
cock, white  ptarmigan,  partridge,  swan,  goose, duck.  The  fish 
include  the  salmon,  perch,  pike,  and  other  common  kinds. 

The  population  iu  1875  was  1,912,647,  divided  among 
Uie  various  provinces  as  follows  : — 

Sq.  mites.  Populntion 

Abo 9,332..., 318,610 

Kuopio 16,499 238,280 

NyLanJ 4,584 183,845 

St  Miclicl 8,813 162,836 

lavastclms 8,333 202,250 

Uleuborg 63,954 193,584 

Wasa 16,623..^ 324,232 

ft'iborg 16,078 289,010 


144,221 


1,912,647 


The  yearly  increase  of  the  population  is  at  the  rate  of 
rOo  per  cent.  ;  the  density  is  one  person  to  148'6  acres. 
The  population  of  the  35  towns  was,  in  1875,  148,355,  or 
7 -7  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  the  population  98  per  cent, 
belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  somewhat  less  than  2  per 
cent,  to  the  Greco-Russian  Church,  while  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  together  number  only  about  1230;  in  1870 
there  were  86  Mahometans.  Of  the  whole  population, 
85  per  cent,  are  Finns  proper  1 4  per  cent,  are  Swedish- 
speaking  farmers  and  peasants,  chiefly  in  the  governments 
of  Nyland,  Abo,  and  Wasa,  oi  the  coasts  and  islands  ; 
Russians  number  about  6000,  besides  the  military,  mostly 
hn  the  towns;  Germans  1200,  in  Helsingfors  and  Wiborg  ; 
gipsies  about  lOuO  ;  and,  to  the  furthest  north,  Lapps  600. 
Agriculture  occupies  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  ; 
trade,  shipping,  and  manufactures,  7  per  cent.;  the  profes- 
sions, 1-5  per  cent.;  military,  1  per  cent.  The  proportion 
of  men  to  women  is  1000  to  1056.  The  average  number 
of  illegitimate  births  is  7  per  cent.  The  mean  duration  of 
life  is  37  years,  being  35-6  among  men  and  38-4  among 
women.  The  epidemic  diseases  are  typhus,  nervous  fever, 
and,  in  dry  summers,  diarrhcea.  Of  the  deaths  3  per  cent., 
or  1179  (1871),  were  violent.  Nearly  7000  are  whole  or 
half  blind.  There  is  some  emigration  to  Russia  and  the 
north  of  Norway,  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  chiefly 
to  Michigan. 

The  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  for  which  the  soil 
in  the  south-west  and  on  the  coast  of  Wasa  is  best  adapted. 
Modern  methods  of  agriculture  are  found  only  in  the  south, 
the  hoe  being  the  principal  implement  in  the  east.  The 
area  under  cultivation  is  about  2,000,000  acres, — of  which 
700,000  are  occupied  with  rye,  300,000  with  barley, 
240,000  with  oats,  and  600,000  are  fallow.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  the  north,  the  night-frosts  destroy  the  crops, 
and  then  meal  has  to  bo  largely  imported  from  Rus,sia. 
There  are  ten  agricultural  schools,  two  of  which  are  of  a 
higher  class.  Of  the  land  35  million  acres  belong  to  the 
crown,  6  millions  to  the  upper  classes,  and  50  millions  to 
the  peasantry.     Serfdom  never  existed  in  the  country. 

Of   the  exports  about  one-half   is  timber,  though   the 

forests  are  much  thinned  by  fires,  uprooting,  and  extrava- 

.!:;ance.     Of  the  laud  under  wood  (64  per  cent.)  39  per  cent. 

belongs  to  ths  crown,  under  the  superintendence  of  fcrest- 
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masters,  there  being  one  school  of  forestry.  In  1876  there 
were  upwards  of  200  saw-mills,  the  export  amounting  to 
4 1,536, 169  cubic  feet — planks,  boards,  battens,  &c.,  besides 
7,432,617  cubic  feet  of  round  timber. 

Cattle-breeding  is  successful  on  account  of  the  many 
natural  meadows,  the  good  pasturage,  and  abundaiice  of 
water.  Government  gives  premiums  for  riding  and  draught 
horses,  and  for  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  horses  and 
cattle.  The  value  of  butter  and  other  dairy  produce  ex' 
ported  in  1875  amounted  to  nearly  XSOO,000 ;  of  horses 
250,000,  horned  cattle  100,000,  sheep  900,000,  swine 
190,000,  and  rein-deer  60,000  were  exported. 

The  herring  fishery  is  of  some  importance,  while  the  rivers 
yield  considerable  quantities  of  salmon,  and  the  lakes 
white-fish  (Coregonus  albiu^).  The  export  of  fish  in  1876 
was  valued  at  over  £100,000. 

Granite,  marble,  felspar,  and  quartz  are  quarried  to  ".a 
north  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  porphyry  on  the  island  J 
Hogland.  There  is  also  an  extensive  granite  quarry  at 
Pytterlahti  near  Fredrikshamn.  Iron-mining  and  smelting 
are  important  industries.  In  1876  68,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
were  raised;  21  iron-works  turned  out  26,000  tons  of 
cast-iron.  Besides  this,  13  refining  works  turned  out 
16,000  tons  of  bar-iron.  The  iron  exports  in  lf^74 
amounted  to  19,230  tons,  and  the  imports  were  4  7,270 
tons,  half  of  which  consisted  of  ore;  while  in  1876  the 
iron  export  amounted  to  only  12,000,  and  tlie  import  to 
31,000  tons.  Copper  and  tin  are  found,  and  m  Lapland  a 
little  gold.     Lime  is  obtained  nearly  everywlrcrc. 

Finland  has  about  420  manufactories  of  various  kind.", 
giving  employment  to  about  1 1,009  workpeople.  The 
principal  articles  manufactured  ara 'metal  goods,  cotton 
goods,  woollen  cloth,  paper,  candles,  soap,  tobacco,  sugar, 
brand  V,  beer,  leather.  The  whole  prbductfon  is  valued  at 
£1,480,000. 

The  value  of  the  whole  exports  in  1876  amounted  to 
£3,948,200,  timber  representing  about  one-half,  cattle  one- 
seventh,  grain  about  1  per  cent.,  iron  and  steel  good's 
about  7  per  cent.,  woven  goods  7  per  cent.,  paper  2i  per 
cent,,  fish  and  game  nearly  3  per  cent.,  tar  3i  per  cent., 
butter,  kc,  21  per  cent.  The  imports  were  valued  at 
£5,541,710  ;  of  this  15  per  cent.  repre.<:eiited  woven  goods, 
grain  17  J  per  cent.,  iron  and  steel  8.J  per  cent.,  coff'ee  7  per 
cent,  sugar  6  per  cent.,  cotton  i\  per  cent.,  tobacco  2^ 
per  cent.,  salt  2  per  cent.,  wine  and  spirits  31  per  cent. 
In  1876  the  exports  showed  an  increase  iu  timber,  tar, 
butter,  grain,  and  hides,  and  a  falling  off  in  woollen  goods 
and  iron.  In  the  import  list  a  falling  ofi'  took  place  in  all 
articles  except  cotton,  petroleum,  and  coffee.  In  1876 
the  custom-house  receii'ts  were  £424,603,  showing  a 
falling  off  of  about  one-tenth  as  compared  with  1875. 
In  the  imports  Russia  holds  the  first  place,  Germany  being 
second.  Great  Britain  third,  and  Norway  and  Sweden 
fourth.  Russia  also  comes  first  in  the  export  list.  Great 
Britain  second,  and  Germany  and  Norway  and  Sweden 
respectively  third  and  fourth.  The  shipping  that  entered 
the  various  ports  numbered  9364  vessels  of  all  kinds,  of 
1,314,999  registered  tons,  0220  vessels  of  1,310,679  tons 
cleared  the  ports.  The  Finnish  merchant  shipping  in  1875 
numbered  1900  vessels  of  more  than  18t  tons  (280,000 
tons  in  all) ;  125  of  these  (7103  tons)  were  steamers.  A 
considerable  amount  of  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  on  the 
west  coast. 

The  total  length  of  the  stale  railwai\-s  is  524  miles, 
which,  with  a  private  railway  of  21  miles,  connect  th« 
capital  Helsingfors  with  Abo,  Hang6,  Tammerfors, 
Tavastehus,  BorgS,  Wiborg,  and  St  Petersburg.  The 
longest  canal  is  that  known  as  the  Saima  canal,  37  miles 
long,  connecting  Lake  Sainia  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  , 
be^iideo    this   there    are   several    smaller  canals  renderioB 
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navigation  practicable  between  several  of  tlie  lakes.  The 
telegraph,  under  Russian  management,  connects  nearly  all 
the  towns  of  the  country. 

The  education  of  Finland  is  carried  on  in  one  university 
(Helsingfors),  14  lyceums  and  realschulen,  one  polytechnic, 
two  industrial,  six  navigation,  one  cadet,  two  superior  and 
eight  inferior  agricultural,  two  trade  schools,  besides  two 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  four  for  deaf  and  dumb.  These 
include  both  state  and  private  schools.  For  popular  in- 
struction there  are  three  normal  seminaries  and  448 
primary  schools,  most  of  them  Finnish,  67  being  Swedish, 
5  mixed  Finnish  and  Swedish,  and  2  Russian.  Besides 
these  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  peripatetic  teachers 
who  teach  many  that  do  not  attend  school.  In  1875  24 
publishers  issued  154  books,  which  had  a  sale  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  copies.  There  are  55  journals  of  various 
kinds,  one-half  being  Finnish. 

The  czar  of  Russia  is  gram'-duke  of  Finland,  the  external 
affairs  of  both  countrie*  being  the  same.  So  far  as  internal 
administration  is  concerned,  Finland  is  an  independent 
state.  The  constitution  dates  from  1772-1789,  and  is 
based  besides  upon  the  pledge  of  the  czar  Alexander  I.  in 
1809  (when  Swedish  Finland  was  annexed),  renewed  by  his 
successors,  and  upon  the  decree  of  the  diet  of  date  1869. 
The  czir  decides  as  to  war  and  peace,  and  as  to  treaties, 
has  the  right  of  pardon,  appoints  the  officials  of  the 
country,  who,  however,  must  be  natives,  and  is  the  last 
appeal  in  law.  The  government  of  the  country  and  the 
administration  of  justice  are  carried  on  by  the  Imperial 
Senate  for  Finland,  consisting  of  eighteen  members 
appointed  by  the  czar,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
governor-general  of  Finland.  The  particular  affairs  on 
wliich  the  czar  has  to  decree  are  laid  before  him  by  the 
state  secretary  for  Finland.  The  legislative  function  is 
exorcised  by  the  czar  and  diet  or  landtag  (Seim),  "without 
the  consent  of  which  no  law  can  be  either  ordained  or 
repealed,  no  new  taxes  imposed,  or  soldiers  levied.  The 
diet  is  called  together  every  five  years,  and  consists  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  citizens,  and 
^jeasantry.  The  nobility  are  represented  by  the  heads  of 
the  noble  families  admitted  into  the  House  of  Nobles  ;  the 
other  deputies  are  elected,  the  bishops  being  admitted  on 
agcount  of  their  office.  The  official  l^gnage  is  Swedish. 
For  administrative  purposes  Finland  is  divided  into 
eight  lans  or  governments,  the  names  of  which  are  given 
above.  An  older  division  was  the  districts  of  Finland 
proper,  Aland,  Sata-Kunta,  Xyland,  Tavastland,  Karelen, 
Savolaks,  Osterbotten,  and  Lapland.  The  14ns  are  divided 
into  harads  or  districts,  and  these  into  parishes  or 
communes,  of  which  there  are  480,  and  which  have  the 
management  of  their  own  infernal  affairs.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law  lies  in  the  first  place  with  the  senate,  in  the 
second  place  with  the  high  courts  established  in  Abo. 
Nikolaistad,  Wasa,  and  VViborg,  and  finally  with  the  district 
courts  in  the  country  and  the  municipal  courts  m  the  towns. 
The  established  religion  is  tlwt  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churi-h,  under  the  archbishop  of  Abo  and  the  bishops  of 
Borga  and  Kuopio.  There  is  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  or 
convocation  every  ten  years,  with  thirty-four  clerical  and 
fifty  lay  representatives.  There  is  complete  religious  free- 
dom for  other  bodies.  The  Greco-Russian  parishes  are 
.under  the  metropolitan  in  St  Petersburg. 

The  public  income  of  the  country  in  1 877  was  £1,267,732, 
nad  the  expenditure  £1,267,738,  while  on  January  1,  1878, 
the  debt  was  £2,462,470.  Besides  the  national  bank  of 
Finland,  there  are  two  private  banks,  thirty-hine  savings' 
L.'.nks,  and  three  fire  insurance  establishments.  The  mili- 
tary force  of  Finland  consists  of  one  battalion  of  riQenien. 
Tl»»  Finnish  coinage  consists  of  a  markka  or  silver  mark  of 
X0\>  fienni,  equil  to  about  9id      In  1878  a  new  gold  coin- 


age was  issued,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  20  and  10 
francs  or  markka  respectively.  The  Finnish  mile  is  equal 
to  10  versts  or  664  English  miles.  The  fathom  of  3  ells 
of  2  Finnish  feet  is  equal  to  1-9483  English  yards.  The 
tnntand  contains  1 -21983  acres.  The  "  sliip-pnund  "  con- 
tains 374-85  lb  avoirdupois,  the  Finnish  lb  being  equal  to 
093713  B)  avoirdupois  ;  the  ton  is  equal  to  45395  bushels, 
the  last  to  1'86  ton  register,  the  "can"  to  57645  imperial 
gallon.  ' 

History. — It  was  probably  at  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  that  the  Finns  took  possession  of  what  is 
now  Finland,  though  it  was  only  when  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced, about  1157,  that  they  were  brought  into  contact 
with  civilized  Europe.  They  probably  found  the  Lapps  in 
possession  of  the  country.  The  early  Finlanders  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  governmental  organization,  but  to  have 
lived  in  separate  communities  and  villages  independent  of 
each  other.  Their  mythology  consisted  in  the  deification 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  as  "  Ukko,"  the  god  of  the  air, 
"  Tapio,"  god  of  the  forests,  "  Ahti,"  the  god  of  water,  &c. 
These  early  Finlanders  seem  to  have  been  both  brave  and 
troublesome  to  their  neighbours,  and  their  repeated  attacks 
on  the  coast  of  Sweden  drew  the  attention  of  the  kings  of 
that  country.  King  Eric  IX.  (St  Eric),  accompanied  by 
the  bishop  of  Upsala,  Henry  (an  Englishman,  it  is  said), 
and  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  invaded  the  country 
in  1157,  when  the  people  were  conquered  and  baptized. 
King  Eric  left  Bishop  Henry  with  his  priests  and  some 
soldiers  behind  to  confirm  the  conquest  and  complete  the 
conversion.  After  a  time  he  was  killed,  canonized,  and 
as  St  Henry  became  the  patron  saint  of  Finland.  As 
Sweden  had  to  attend  to  her  own  affairs,  Finland  was 
gradually  reverting  to  independence  and  paganism,  when 
in  1209  another  bishop  and  missionary,  Thomas  (also  an 
Englishman),  arrived,  and  recommenced  the  work  of  St 
Henry.  Bishop  Thomas  nearly  succeeded  in  detaching 
Finland  from  Sweden,  and  forming  it  into  a  province 
subject  only  to  the  pope.  The  famous  Birger  Jarl  undertook 
a  crusade  in  Finland  in  1249,  compelling  the  Tavastians, 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Finlanders  proper,  to  accept 
Christianity,  and  building  a  castle  at  Tavastehus.  It  was 
Torkel  Knutson  who  conquered  and  connected  the  Karelian 
Finlanders  in  1293,  and  built  the  strong  castle  of  Wiborg. 
Almost  continuous  wars  between  Russia  and  Sweden  were 
the  result  of  the  conquest  of  Finland  by  the  latter.  In 
1323  it  was  settled  that  the  river  Rajaioki  should  he  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  tlie  Swedish  province. 
After  the  final  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Swedes,  they 
spread  among  the  Finlanders  their  civilization,  gave  them 
laws,  accorded  them  the  same  civil  rights  as  belonged  to 
themselves,  and  introduced  agriculture  and  other  beneficial 
arts.  The  Reformed  religion  was  introduced  into  Finland 
by  Gustavus  Vasa  about  1528,  and  King  John  III.  raised 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  grand-duchy.  The  country  suffered, 
sometimes  deplorably,  in  most  of  the  wars  waged  by  Sweden, 
especially  with  Russia  and  Denmark.  His  predecessor 
having  created  an  order  of  nobility, — counts,  barons,  and 
nobles,  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  begiuning  of  the  17th 
century  established  the  diet  of  Finland,  composed  of  the 
four  orders  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  bourgeois,  and  peasants. 
Gustavus  and  his  successor  did  much  for  Finland  by  found- 
ing schools  and  gymnasia,  building  churches,  encouraging 
learning,  and  introducing  printing.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  XI.  (1692-1696)  the  country  suffered  terribly  from 
famine  and  pestilence ;  in  the  diocese  of  Abo  alone  60,000 
persons  died  in  less  than  nine  months.  Fialand  has  been 
visited  at  different  periods  since  by  these  scourges;  so  late  as 
I  848  whole  villages  were  starved  during  a  dreadful  famine. 
Peter  the  Great  cast  an  envious  eye  on  Finland  and  tried  to 
wtpst  it  from  Sweden;  in  1710  he  nianaj,ed  to  obtain  posses- 
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sion  of  the  towns  of  Keksholm  nnd  ViUmanstrand  ;  and  by 
1716  iill  the  oouiitry  was  in  his  power.  Meantime  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  had  been  great ;  thousands 
perished  in  the  wars  of  Charles  XIL  By  the  peace  of 
Nystad  in  1721  the  province  of  Wibovg,  the  eastern 
division  of  Finland,  was  finally  ceded  to  Russia.  But 
the  country  had  been  laid  very  low  by  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  though  it  recovered  itself  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  In  1741  the  Swedes  made  an  effort  to  recover 
the  ceded  province,  but  through  wretched  management 
suffered  disaster,  and  were  compelled  to  capitulate  iu 
August  1742,  ceding  by  the  peace  of  Abo,  next  j'ear,  the 
towns  of  ViUmanstrand  and  Fredrikshamn.  Nothing 
remarkable  seems  to  Lavo  occurred  till  1788,  under 
Gustavus  III.,  who  began  to  reign  in  1771,  and  who  gave 
the  Finlanders  those  fundamental  laws  by  which  they  are 
still  essentially  governed.  The  country  was  divided  into 
six  governments,  a  second  superior  court  of  justice  \va.s 
founded  at  Wasa,  many  new  towns  were  built,  commerce 
flourished,  and  science  and  art  were  encouraged.  Latin 
disappeared  as  the  academic  language,  and  Swedish  was 
adopted.  In  1788,  however,  war  again  broke  out  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and  was  carried  on  for  two  years 
without  much  glory  or  gain  to  either  party,  the  main  aim 
ef  Gustavus  being  to  recover  the  lost  Fmnish  province. 
In  1808,  under  Gustavus  IV.,  peace  was  again  broken 
between  the  two  countries,  and  tlie  war  ended  by  the  cession 
in  1809  of  the  whole  of  Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  to 
Russia,  which  has  over  since  maintained  her  supremacy. 
The  Finlanders  themselves  fought  bravely  against  Russia, 
and  it  is  said  that  bribery  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
result.  The  emperor  Alexander  I.  convoked  the  diet  at 
Borgo  in  1809,  when  ho  issued  a  manifesto  undertaking 
to  preserve  the  religion,  laws,  and-liberties  of  the  country. 
This  pledge  has  been  taken  by  his  successors,  and  probably 
Finland  is  the  freest  and  best  governed  part  of  the  Russian 
empire.  A  senate  was  created  and  a  governor-general 
named.  The  province  of  Wiborg  was  reunited  to  Finland 
in  1811 ,  and  Abo  remained  the  capital  of  the  country  till 
1821,  when  the  civil  and  military  authorities  were  removed 
to  Helsingfors,  and  the  university  in  1827.  The  diet,  which 
Lad  not  mot  for  56  years,  was  convoked  by  Alexander  If. 
at  Helsingfors  in  1863,  and  has  met  every  five  years  since. 
Sinc9  1860  Finland  has  been  allowed  the  use  of  a  coinage 
peculiar  to  itself.  Ui.dor  Alexander  II.  Finland  has  been 
on  the  whole  prosperous  and  progressive.  The  use  of  the 
Finnish  tongue  is  everywhere  encouraged,  though  the  upper 
classes  mostly  use  Swedish,  and  the  study  of  the  Russian 
language  V, -"s  made  compulsory  in  all  the  state  schools  in 
1872. 

Ethnology  and  Language. — The  term  Finns  has  a  wider 
application  than  Finland,  being,  with  its  adjective  Finnic 
or  Finno-Ugric  or  Ugro-Finnio,  the  collective  name  of  the 
westernmost  branch  of  the  great  Uralo-Altaic  family,  dis- 
persed throughout  Finland,  Lapland,  the  Baltic  provinces 
(Eithonia,  Livonia,  Courland),  parts  of  Russia  proper  (south 
of  Lake  Onega),  both  banks  of  middle  Volga,  Perm,  Vologda, 
West  Siberia  (between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Yenis- 
sei),  and  Hungary.  It  consists  of  five  groups : — (1)  the 
Finns  proper ;  (2)  the  Lapps ;  (3)  the  Permian  Finns;  (4) 
Volga  Finns  ;  (5)  Ugrian  Finns.  (1)  The  first  group  com- 
prises the  Suomi  or  Suomelaisset,  i.e.,  Fen-men,  who  occupy 
nearly  all  Finland  except  a  portion  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
about  Wasa,  where  Swedish  is  spoken;  next,  the  Karclians, 
v.ho  extend  from  Russian  Lapland  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Fmland  and  Lake  Ladoga,  and  east  to  the  White  Sea  and 
ine  shores  of  Lake  Onega ;  thirdly,  the  Chudic,  a  Slav  term 
often  applied  to  the  whole  group,  but  now  restricted  to  the 
Vops  or  northern  Chud  and  the  Votic  or  southern  Chud, 
dwelling  in  scattered  coniiminities  round  the  shores  of  La'-o 


Onega;  and  lastly,  the  Baltic  Finns,  including  the  Este  or 
Esthonian,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  northern  half  of  Livonia, 
and  the  Livonian  or  Krevinian  occupying  a  small  corrter 
in  the  north-west  of  Courland.  (2)  The  Lapps  occupy  the 
extreme  north-west  of  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  northern 
Sweden  and  Norway.  (3)  The  Permian  Finns  comprise  tho 
Siryenians,  occupying  an  extensive  region  between  60°  N. 
lat.  and  the  Arctic  circle  and  50°  E.  long,  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,  but  mainly  in  the  section  of  the  government  of 
Vologda;  tlie  Permiat  proper,  formerly  diffused  throughout 
Perm,  Viatka,  Oufa,  kc,  now  surviving  in  isolated  com- 
munities mainly  about  tho  upper  Kama;  and  the  Votyak, 
occupying  a  relatively  compact  territory  in  Viatka  as  far 
north  as  Glazov  on  the  river  Tchepsa.  (4)  The  Volga 
Finns  include  the  Cheremissian  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Volga,  from  a  little  west  of  Kazan  to  near  Nijni-Novgorod; 
and  the  Mordvinian,  divided  into  small  communities  on 
both  banks  of  the  Volga,  about  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Stavrflpol, 
and  Tambov.  (5)  The  Ugrian  Finns  include  the  Voguls, 
extending  from  tho  Ural  Mountains  east  to  near  the  river 
Obi  and  south  to  Tobolsk ;  the  Dstyaks,  from  the  Voguls 
east  to  the  rivec  Yenissei,  between  Turuchansk  and  Yenis- 
seisk,  and  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  59°  N.  lat.;  and  tho 
Magyars  of  Hungary.  These  five  groups  fonn  one  lin- 
guistic family,  to  which  Samoyede  is  related.  The  richest 
and  most  highly  cultivated  languages  of  the  family  are 
the  Suomi  and  Magy.ir.  Tho  dialects  are  all  distinctly 
agglutinative  forms  of  speech,  with  decided  tendencies 
towards  true  inflexion,  so  much  so  that  in  many  grammati- 
cal endings  the  essential  difference  between  agglutination 
and  inflexion  becomes  obscured.  As  in  other  Uralo-Altaio 
tongues,  progressive  vowel-harmony  forms  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Finnic  group.  Rask  considered  the  Finnish 
language  the  most  sonorous  and  harmonious  of  tongues. 
It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  Finnic  languages 
represent  the  oldest  forms  among  the  Uralo-AItaic  groups. 
There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Finns,  or  a  closely  allied 
race,  must  have  at  one  time,  probably  prehistoric,  been 
spread  over  a  considerable  area  of  central  if  not  of  western 
Europe.  "| 

Originally  nomads  (hunters  and  fishers),  all  the  Finnic 
people  except  the  Lapps  and  Ostyaka  have  long  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  civilization,  and  now  everywhere 
lead  settled  lives  as  herdsmen,  agriculturists,  traders,  &c. 
Physically  the  Finns  are  a  strong,  hardy  race,  of  low 
stature,  with  almost  round  head,  low  forehead,  flat  features, 
prominent  cheek  bones,  eyes  mostly  grey  and  oblique 
(inclining  inwards),  short  and  flat  nose,  protruding  mouth, 
thick  lips,  neck  very  full  and  strong,  so  that  the  occiput 
seems  flat  and  almost  in  a  straight  line  with  the  nape  ; 
beard  weak  and  sparse,  hair  no  doubt  originally  black,  but, 
owing  to  mixture  with  other  races,  now  brown,  red,'  anc 
even  fair  ;  complexion  also  somewhat  brown.  The  Finns 
are  morally  upright,  hospitable,  faithful,  and  submissive, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  personal  freedom  and  independence, 
but  also  somewhat  stolid,  revengeful,  and  indolent.  Many 
of  these  phj-sical  and  moral  characteristics  they  have  in 
common  with  the  so-called  "  Mongolian  "  race,  to  which 
they  are  no  doubt  ethnically,  if  not  also  linguistically, 
related. 

Literature. — Finland  can  boast  of  a  varied  literature 
more  or  less  indigenous,  the  great  monument  of  which  is, 
however,  the  Kaleicala,  a  sort  of  epic  poem,  which,  until 
the  present  century,  existed  only,  in  fragments  in  the 
memories  and  on  the  lips  of  the  peasantry.  A  coUectibn 
of  these  scattered  songs  was  published  in  1822  by  Dr 
Zacharias  Topelius,  but  it  was  not  till  1835  that  anything 
like  a  complete  and  sy.stematically  arranged  collection  w;i3 
given  tf>  'he  vvorld  by  Dr  Elias   Lonnrot.  _  For  years  Dr 
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Loonrut  wandered  fro<..  placo  tu  jjiace  in  the  most  remote 
districts,  living  with  the  peasantry,  and  taking  down  from 
their  lips  all  that  they  knew  of  their  popular  songs.  After 
unwearied  diligence  he  was  successful  in  collecting  12,000 
lines.  These  he  arranged  as  methodically  as  he  could  into 
thirty-two  runes  or  cantos,  which  he  published  exactly  as 
he  heard  them  sung  or  chanted.  Continuing  his  researches, 
Dr  Lonnrot  published  in  1849  a  new  edition  of  22,793 
verses,  in  50  runes.  The  importance  of  this  indigenous 
epic,  as  it  may  be  fairly  styled,  was  at  once  recognized  in 
Europe,  and  translations  were  made  into  Swedish,  German, 
and  French.  A.  tew  specimens  have  also  been  translated 
into  Englisli  by  the  late  Professor  A.  Porter,  of  Yale 
College,  and  published  at  New  York  (18(JS).  The  best 
foreign  editions  are  those  of  Caslren  in  Swedish  (1S44), 
l.eouzun  le  Due  in  French  (1845  and  18G8),  Scbicfner  in 
German  (1852).  The  poem  has  besides  given  vise  to  acon- 
siderable  ajnonnt  of  critical  literature,  w^iich  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  comparative  mythologist  The  poem  is 
written  in  eight-syllabled  trochaic  verse,  and  an  idea  of  its 
style  may  be  obtained  from  Longfellow's  lliaimtka,  which  is 
a  pretty  true  imitation  of  the  Finnish  epic.  Of  the  merits 
and  importance  of  the  poem  Professor  Max  M  tiller,  than  whom 
there  could  be  no  better  judge,  speaks  thus: — "  From  the 
mouths  of  the  aged  an  epic  poem  has  been  collected,  equal- 
ling the  Iliad  in  length  and  completeness;  nay — if  we  can 
forget  for  a  moment  all  that  we  in  our  youth  learned  to  call 
beautiful — not  less  beautiful.  A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and 
aWainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But  if  the  poet  may  take 
his  colours  from  that  rwture  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if 
he  may  depict  the  men  with  whom  he  lives,  Kalewala 
possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Iliad,  aud 
will  claim  its  place  as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world, 
side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  Afahdbhdrala, 
the  Sliahndineh,  and  the  Nibetiuiqe."  The  Kalewala  is 
concerned  entirely  with  the  mythology  or  folk-lore  of  the 
people.  In  the  story  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  plot, 
though  the  various  parts  are  ^ot  perfectly  homogeneous, 
and  are  evidently  the  product  of  different  minds  at  difl'erent 
times,  the  various  songs  having  evidently  received  additions 
in  course  of  time.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  origin 
of  the  songs  must  be  sought  for  in  a  time  when  the  various 
branches  of  the  Finns  ware  not  so  scattered  as  they  are  now, 
certainly  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, .though 
in  the  conclusion  thei^c  seem  to  be  one  or  two  allusions  to 
Cliristian  subjects.  The  poem  takes  its  name  from  the 
tliree  heroes  of  Kalcva,  the  land  of  plenty  and  happiness, 
VVfiinSmflinen,  Ihnarinen,  and  Lemmin-Kainen  ;  it  is  tlie 
struggles  of  these  with  Lnuhi,  Hiise,  Yorukahainen,  and 
others  from  Pohjola,  a  land  of  the  cold  north,  and  from 
Luoncla,  the  land  of  death,  that  are  sung.  The  puem 
begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  after  many 
varied  events,  cnils  in  the  triumph  of  Wainamoinen  and 
his  followers.  At  the  time  that  Dr  Lonnrot  collected  the 
Kalewala  songs  he  also  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lyric  poetry,  which  he  published  under  the  name  of  Kanlcle- 
tar,  from  tlio  name  of  the  national  instrument  to  which  they 
are  sung — Kanlele.  a  species  of  harp  with  five  strings.  Of 
recent  poets  the  most  popular  seems  to  be  Paavo  Korrhoinen, 
a  peasant  whose  productions  are  characterized  by  sharp  and 
biting  sarcasm.  His  songs  were  published  at  Helsingfors 
in  1848.  Other  modern  poets  are  Marteska,  Kettuncn, 
Ilahainen,  Oksasclta.  The  Finns  are  strong  in  proverbs, 
Lonnrot  having  published  a-  collection  of  upwards  of  7000, 
w'!h  about  2000  charades,  while  considerable  collections 
of  legends  and  tales  have  been  published. 

The  first  bo{ik  printed  in  Finnish  was  iu  the  middle  of 
the  10th  century,  and  was  probably  the  Abecedarinm  (1543) 
cf  Michael  Agricola,  bishop  of  Abo.  A  translation  of  the 
Ki^w  Testament  by  the  same  bishop  .ippeared  in   151?.  at 


Stockltolm.  The  whole  rnoie  was  not  translateu  inm 
Finnish  till  1G42.  Even  during  last,  but  especially  during 
the  present  century,  there  has  been  considerable  literary 
activity  in  Finland,  so  that  now  books  in  almost  every 
branch  of  research  are  found  in  the  language,  mainly  trans- 
lations or  adaptations.  We  meet  with,  during  the  present 
century,  a  considerablo  number  of  names  of  poets  and 
dramatists,  no  doubt  very  minor,  as  also  painters,  sculptors, 
and  musical  composers.  At  the  Paris  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1878  several  native  Finnish  painters  and  sculptors 
exhibited  works  which  would  do  credit  to  any  country; 
and  both  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts  Finland  occupied  a 
position  thoroughly  creditable.  An  important  contribution 
to  a  history  of  Finnish  literature  is  Krohn's  Sncmienliieline it 
runollisnns  riiolsinvallan  aikaita  (1862).  Finland  is  won- 
derfully rich  in  periodicals  of  all  kinds,  the  publications  of 
the  Finnish  Societies  of  Literature  and  of  Sciences  ami 
other  learned  bodies  being  .specially  valuable.  The  Finnisli 
Literary  Society  has  within  the  last  few  years  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  the  father  of  Finnish  history, 
Henry  Gabriel  Porthan  (died  1804).  A  valuable  handbook 
of  Finnish  history  was  published  at  Helsingfors  in  1869- 
73,  by  Yrjo  Koskinen,  and  has  been  translated  into  both 
Swedish  and  German.  The  author,  however,  is  understood 
to  be  really  a  Swede,  whose  name  is  Georg  Forsman,  tlio 
above  form  being  a  Finnish  translation.  Other  works  on 
Finnish  history  have  also  appeared  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  Some  impDrtant  works  in  Finnish  geography 
have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period.  In  language 
we  have  Lonnrot's  great  Finnish-Swedish  dictionary,  now 
being  published  by  the  Finnish  Literary  Society.  In  this 
connexion  the  student  may  be  glad  to  know  of  Dr  Donner's 
Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Fiiino-Ugric  Laiujuajea. 
(Helsingfors  and  Leipsic),  iu  German.  In  other  depait- 
menta  works  of  importance  have  not  been  infrequent 
during  the  present  decade;  most  of  them  apparently  are  in 
Swedish.  A  valuable  sketch  of  recent  Finnish  literature 
will  be  found  in  the  Rnssische  Revue  (iv.  Jahrgang,  4  and 
6  Hefte).  (j.  s.  k.) 

FINLAY,  George  (1799-1875),  the  historian  of  Greece 
"  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time," 
was  born  of  Scottish  parents  at  Favershani,  Kent,  on  the 
21st  of  December  1799.  His  father,  Major  John  Finlay, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.,  who  had  held  for  some  time  the  post  of 
inspector  of  the  Government  powder-mills  at  Favershani  and 
Waltliam  Abbey,  died  when  George  was  still  very  young 
(1802);  but  the  boy  has  left  on  record  how  his  interest  in 
historical  studies  "was  awakened  at  a  very  early  age  by  the 
manner  in  which  his  mother  used  to  explain  the  history  of 
England.  On  the  .second  marriage  of  his  mother,  he  was 
sent  to  a  boarding  school  near  Liverpool,  where  he  spent 
three  years, — not  very  profitably,  according  to  his  own 
account.  Afterftards  his  education  was  continued  in  more 
favourable  circumstances  under  a  private  tutor  in  the  house 
of  his  uncle,  Mr  Kirkmau  Finlay,  who  at  that  time  sat  as 
member  of  parliament  for  the  Glasgow  district  of  burghs. 
While  making  good  progress  in  his  literary  education,  he  at 
the  same  time  laid  u[i  pleasant  and  lifelong  memories  of 
the  boating,  fishing,  and  pedestrian  excursions  for  which 
the  picturesque  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  offer  so  many 
delightful  facilities.  At  one  time  he  had  entertained 
thoughts  of  entering  the  army  ;  but  having  been  dissuaded 
from  this  by  his  frieuds,  he  ultimately,  at  the  close  of  his 
university  curriculum  in  arts,  made  choice  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  received  his  jircliminary  technical  training  in 
a  writer's  office  in  Glasgow,  and,  when  little  over  twenty- 
years  of  ago,  went  to  Giittingen  to  complete  his  studies  in 
Roman  law.  Piut  before  this  time  he  had  begun  to  feel  ; 
deep  interest  in  the  contemporary  affairs  of  Greece,  and  u 
the  Hanoverian  univcrsiry  he  was  wholly  unable  to  witL 
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t!raw  his  attfntion  from  tie  stirring  drama  wliich  was  tlieu 
being  unfolded  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Europe.  "I 
conversed  irudi,"  he  saya  "with  everybody  I  met  who 
had  visited  Greece,  read  all  the  works  of  modern  travellers, 
and  associated  a  great  deal  with  tlie  only  Greek  who  was 
then  studying  at  Gottingen."  In  1823  he  resolved  to  visit 
the  country  personally,  in  order  that  he  might  judge  for 
himself  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  prospects  of 
the  war  n  November  accordingly  he  arrived  in 
Cephalonia,  where  he  first  met  Lord  Byron,  by  whom,  as 
well  as  by  I  ir  Charles  Napier,  the  British  resident,  he  was 
vary  kindly  received.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  landed  at 
Pyrgos,  auc  during  the  next  fourteen  months,  which  were 
spent  party  at  Athens  and  partly  at  Missolonghi,  he 
greatly  improved  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  history, 
and  antiquities  of  the  country.  While  soon  led  to  form  a 
very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  rapacity,  selfishness,  and 
incompetency  of  the  Greek  leaders,  both  civil  and  military, 
he  by  no  means  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence.  A  severe  attack  of  fever,  however,  combined 
with  other  circumstances  to  make  a  change  of  scene  do- 
sir^ble  in  December  1824.  The  rest  of  that  winter 
accordingly  and  the  spring  of  1825  were  spent  in  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Sicily.  After  spending  a  summer  at  Castle 
Toward,  Argyllshire,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
attended  classes  in  the  university,  and  passed  his  examina- 
tion in  civil  law  with  a  view  to  being  called  to  the  Scottish 
bar.  His  unquenched  enthusiasm -for  Greece,  however, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  resist  the  pressing  invitation 
of  his  friend  Hastings  that  he  should  return  to  that  country, 
and  thenceforward,  if  we  except  a  few  brief  journeys  (one 
to  England  in  1826  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
competent  engineers),  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  wholly 
spent  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  took  part  in  the 
unsuccessful  operations  of  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir  Richard 
Church  for  the  relief  of  Athens  iu  1827.  When  independ- 
ence had  been  secured  in  1829,  under  the  presidency  of 
Capodistrias,  he  was  induced  by  the  prospect  of  peaceful 
progi  5ss  to  buy  a  landed  estate  in  Attica,  hoping  in  thi« 
way  '■>  aid  in  putting  the  country  "  into  the  road  that  leads 
to  a  rapid  increase  of  production,  population,  and  material 
improvement"  These  hopes  were  not  realized;  all  his 
efforts  for  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  agriculture 
ended  in  failure  ;  within  a  very  few  years  he  found  that 
he  had  lost  his  capital  as  well  as  his  labour  in  his  generous 
but  ill-rewarded  enthusiasm.  Only  when  it  had  become 
too  plain  to  him  that  Greece  could  be  served  in  no  other 
way,  did  he  form  the  resolve  of  giving  himself  to  the  literary 
work  which  occupied,  somewhat  sadly,  all  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  "  Had  the  hopes  with  which  I  joined  the  cause  of 
Greece  in  1823  been  fulfilled,  it  is  not  probable  that  I 
should  have  abandoned  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  the 
noble  task  of  labouring  to  improve  the  land,  for  the  sterile 
task  of  recording  its  misfortunes."  So  he  writes  in  1855. 
His  first  publications  were  The  Hellenic  Kingdom  and  the 
Greek  Nation  (London,  1836)  ;  Essai  sur  les  prindpes  de 
ba-nque  apptigvssA  I'etat  actuel  de  la  Grece  (Athens,  1836) ; 
and  Remarks  m  the  Topogr(ipky  of  Oropia  and  Diacria, 
with  a  map  (  Uhens,  1838).  The  first  instalment  of  his 
great  historical  work  appeared  in  1844  (the  2d  edition 
in  1857)  under  the  title  Greece  under  the  Bomans :  a 
Historical  View  of  the  Condition  of  tlu:  Greek  Nation  from 
the  time  of  its  'Conquest  by  the  Romans  until  the  Extinction 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East.  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  qualifying  himself  still  further  for  his  task  by  travel 
as  well  as  by  rjading  ;  he  undertook  several  tours  (one  in 
the  company  of  Karl  Ritter)  to  various  quartoi-s  of  the 
Levant ;  and  as  the  result  of  one  of  them  ho  published  a 
volume  On  tlie  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  u-ith  a  plan  of 
Jerusalem  (London,  1847).     The  History  of  the  Byzantine 


and  Greek  Empires  from  716-1453  was  completed  in  1854. 
It  was  speedily  followed  by  the  History  of  Greece  under 
Othoman  and  Venetian  Domination  (1856),  and  by  the 
History  of  the  Greek  Revolution  (Edmburgli,  1861).  In 
weak  health,  and  conscious  of  failing  ei  crgy,  he  now  gave 
the  last  years  of  hi  life  to  the  task  of  revising,  supplement- 
ing, and  partly  rewriting  his  great  work.  From  1864  to 
1870  he  was  also  correspondent  of  the  Times  newspaper, 
and  at  various  periods  he  contributed  articles  to  Blackwood's 
Mayasine,  the  Athenceum,  and  the  Saturday  Uevieiv.  He 
was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies  ;  and  in  1854  he 
received  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  died  at  Athens  on  the  26th  of 
January  1875.  A  new  edition  of  his  History,  "revised 
throughout,  and  in  part  rewritten,  with  con.siderable  addi- 
tions, by  the  author,  and  edited  by  the  Rev  H.  F.  Tozer, 
M.A.,"  with  a  portrait  by  Jeens,  was  issued  from  the 
O.xford  Clarendon  press  in  1877.  It  includes  a  brief 
but  extremely  interesting  fragment  of  an  autobiography  of 
the  author.  As  an  historian  Finlay  had  the  merit,  which 
was  also  to  some  extent  the  advantage,  of  entering  upon 
a  field  of  research  that  had  been  previously  wholly  ne- 
glected by  English  writers,  Gibbon  alone  being  a  partial 
exception.  He  brought  to  his  work  many  admirable  quali- 
ties ;  as  a  student  he  was  laborious,  as  a  scholar  he  was 
accurate,  as  a  thinker  he  was  both  acute  and  profound ; 
and  in  all  that  he  wrote  he  was  unswerving  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  constitutional  government  and  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  The  portion  of  his  work 
which  extends  from  146  B.C.  to  1453  a.d.  has  been 
translated  into  German. 

FIORENZUOLA,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Fiacenza,  about  13  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name,  on 
-the  right  of  the  Arda,  which  is  there  crossed  by  a  noble 
bridge.  The  ancient  towers  in  the  piazza,  the  collegiate 
church  of  S.  Fiorenzo  with  its  beautiful  carved  work,  and 
the  old  Palazzo  Grossi  are  the  principal  objects  of  interest. 
The  town  is  of  no  small  antiquity,  and  in  the  9th  century 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  between  Berenger 
of  Italy  and  Rudolph  II.  of  Burgundy.  The  Scotti,  the 
Visconti,  the  Pallavicini,  and  the  Farnesi  were  successively 
in  possession  of  the  fee.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city  of  Veleia,  which  was  overthrown  by  a  landslip- 
in  the  4  th  century.  Population  of  the  town  in  1871, 
3295  ;   of  the  commune,  6730. 

FIORILLO,  JoHANjJ  DeuiNicus  (1748-1821),  German 
painter  and  historian  of  art,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  October 
13,  1748.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  ait  at  an 
academy  of  painting  at  Baireuth;  and  in  1761,  to  continue 
his  studies,  he  went  first  to  Rome,  where  for  four  years  he 
was  the  pupil  of  Batoni,  and  next  to  Bologna,  ^\here  he 
studied  under  Bigaii  and  LullL  He  distinguished  himself 
sufficiently  to  attain  in  1769  admission  to  the  academy  of 
that  city  Returning  soon  after  to  Germany,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  historical  painter  to  the  court  of  Bruns- 
wick. In  1781  he  removed  to  Gdltingen,  occupied  himself 
as  a  drawing-master,  and  was  named  in  1784  keeper  of  the 
collection  of  prints  at  the  university  library.  He  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  in  1799,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1813.  During 
this  period  he  had  made  hinaself  known  as  a  writer  by  ths 
publication  of  his  Geschichie  der  zeichnenden  Kiinste,  in  5 
vols.  (1798-1808).  This  was  followed  in  1815  to  1820  by 
the  Geschichte  der  leichncnden  Kiinste  in  DeutscMaiui  und 
den  vereinigten  Niederlatiden,  in  '4  vols.  These  works, 
though  not  attaining  to  any  high  mark  of  literary  excellence, 
are  esteemed  for  the  information  collected  in  them, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  art  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
Fiorillo  practised  his  art  almost  till  his  death,  but  has  left 
no  memorable  masterpiece.      The  most  noticeable  of  his 
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paintings  is  perhaps  the  Surrender  of  Briseis.  He  died  at 
Gijltingen,  September  10,  1821. 

'  FIR,  the  name  originally  given  by  our  Scandinavian 
forefathers  to  the  Scotch  piue  {Pinus  sylvesiris),  is  at  present 
not  unfrequently  employed  as  a  general  term  for  the  whole 
of  the  true  Conifers  (Abielince) ;  but,  m  a  more  exact  sense, 
it  has  been  transferred  to  the  "spruce "  and  "  silver  firs,"  the 
tjonara  Alnes  and  Picea  of  most  modern  botanists. 

The  firs  are  distinguished  from  the  pines  and  larches  by 
havmg  their  neodle-like  leaves  placed  singly  on  the  shoots, 
instead  of  growing  in  clusters  from  a  sheath  or  abortive 
branch.  Their  cones  are  composed  of  thin,  rounded, 
closely-imbricated  scales,  furnished  in  some  species  with 
bracts  springing  fri'iii  the  base.  The  trees  have  usually  a 
straight  trunk,  and  a  tendency  to  a  conical  or  pyramidal 
growth, — thniwing  out  each  year  a  more  or  less  regular 
whorl  of  branches  from  the  foot  of  the  leading  shoot,  while 
the  buds  of  the  lateral  boughs  extend  horizontally. 

In  the  Spruce  Firs  (Alurs),  the  cones  are  pendent  when 
mature  and  their  scales  persistent ;  the  leaves  are  arranged 
all  round  the  shoots  though  the  lower  ones  are  sometimes 
directed  laterally.  In  the  subgenus  Picea, Ihe  Silver  Firs, 
the  cones  are  erect,  and  their  stales  drop  otf  when  the  seed 
ripens  ,  the  leaves  are  placed  in  distinct  rows  on  each  side 
of  t'le  shout. 

The  most  important  of  the  firs,  in  an  economic  sense,  is 
the  Norway  Spruce  (Abies  ejrce/s'i),  so  well  known  in  British 
plantations,  though  rarely  attaining  there  the  gigantic 
height  and  grandeur  of  form  it  often  displays  in  its  native 
woods.  Under  favourable  circumstances  of  growth  it  is  a 
lofty  tree,  with  a  nearly  straiglit,  tapering  trunk,  throwing 
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out  in  somewhat  irregular  whorls  its  wide-spreading 
branches,  densely  clothed  with  dark,  clear  green  foliage. 
The  boughs  and  their  side-branches,  as  they  increase  in 
length,  have  a  tendency  to  droop,  the  lower  tier,  even  in 
large  trees,  often  sweeping  the  ground, — a  habit  that,  with 
the  jagged  sprays,  and  broad,  shadowy,  wave-like  foliago- 
masses,  gives  a  peculiarly  graceful  and  picturesque  aspect 
to  the  Norw.iy  spruce.  The  slender,  sharp,  slightly  curved 
leaves  are  scattered  thickly  around  the  shoots  ;  the  upper 
onus  pressed  towards  the  stem,  and  the  lower  directed  side- 
ways, so  as  to  give  a  somewliat  flattened  appearance  to  tlio 
individual  sprays.     The  elongated,  cylindrical  cones  grow 


chiefly  at  the  ends  of  the  upper  branches  ;  tney  are  purplish 
at  first,  but  become  afterwards  green,  and  eventually  light 
brown  ;  their  scales  are  slightly  toothed  at  the  extremity ,' 
they  ripen  in  the  autumn,  but  seldom  discharge  their  seeds 
until  tlie  following  spring. 

The  tree  is  very  widely  distributed,  growing  abundantly 
on  most  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  northern  and  central 
Europe,  while  in  Asia  it  occurs  at  least  as  far  east  as  the 
Lena,  and  in  latitude  extends  from  the  Altaic  ranges  to 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle.  On  the  Swiss  Alps  it  is  one  of 
the  must   prevalent  and  striking  of   the  forest  trees,   it^ 
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dark  evergreen  foliage  often  standing  out  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  snowy  ridges  and  glacleis  beyond.  In  the  lower 
districts  of  Sweden  it  is  the  predominant  tree  in  most  of 
the  great  forests  that  spread  over  so  large  a  portion  of  that 
country.  In  Norway  it  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  dense  woods  of  the  southern  dales,  flourishing,  accoiti. 
ing  to  Schubelcr,  on  the  mountaii  slopes  up  to  an  altitude 
of  from  2800  tu  3100  feet,  and  clithing  the  shores  of  some 
of  the  fjords  to  the  water's  edge  ;  in  the  higher  regions  it 
is  generally  mingled  with  the  pinr.  Less  abundant  on  tlio 
western  side  of  the  fjelds,  it  agfin  forms  woods  in  Nord- 
land,  extending  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  nearly 
to  the  C7th  parallel  but  it  is,  In  that  arctic  climate,  rarely 
met  with  at  a  greater  elevation  than  800  feet  above  the 
sea,  though  in  Swedish  Lapland  it  is  found  on  the  slope 
of  the  Sulitelmaas  high  as  1200  feet,  its  upper  liirit  being 
everywhere  lower  than  that  of  the  pine.  In  all  the 
Scanainavian  countries  it  is  known  as  the  Gran  or  Gramu 
Great  tracts  of  low  country  along  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  in  northern  Russia  are  covered  with  forests 
of  spruce.  It  everywhere  shows  a  preference  for  a  moist 
but  well-drained  soil,  and  never  attains  its  full  stature  or 
luxuriance  of  growth  upon  arid  ground,  whether  on  plain 
or  mountain — a  peculiarity  that  should  be  remembered  by 
the  planter.  In  a  favourable  soil  and  open  situation  it 
becomes  the  tallest  and  one  of  the  stateliest  of  Europear 
trees,  rising  sometimes  to  a  height  of  from  150  to  170  feet; 
the  trunk  attaining  a  diameter  of  from  5  to  6  feet  at  th» 
base.  But  when  it  grows  in  dense  woods,  where  the  lower 
branches  decay  and  drop  off  early,  only  a  small  head  of 
foliage  remaining  at  the  tapering  summit,  its  stem,  though 
frequently  of  great  height,  is  rarely  more  than  li  or  2  feet 
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in  thickness.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  the  straight  leading 
shoot,  in  the  vigorous  period  of  the  tree,  often  estendisg 
2.J  or  even  3  feet  in  a  single  season.  In  its  native  habitats 
it  is  said  to  endure  for  several  centuries;  but  in  those 
countries  from  which  the  commercial  supply  of  its  timber 
is  chiedy  drawn,  it  attains  perfection  in  from  70  to  90 
years,  according  to  soil  and  situation. 

In  the  most  prevalent  variety  of  the  Norway  spruce 
the  wood  is  white,  apt  to  be  very  knotty  wlien  the  tree 
Las  grown  in  an  open  place,  but,  as  produced  in  the 
close  northern  forests,  often  of  fine  and  even  grain.  Im- 
mense quantites  are  imported  into  Britain  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia,  under  the  names  of  "  white  Norway," 
" Christiania,"  and  "Danzig  deal."  The  larger  trees  are 
sawn  up  into  planks  and  battens,  much  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  builder,  especially  fcr  flooring,  joists,  and 
rafters.  Where  not  exposed  to  the  wealher,  the  wood  is 
probably  as  lasting  as  that  of  the  pine,  but,  not  being  so 
resinous,  appears  less  adapted  for  out-door  uses.  Of  late 
years  great  quantities  have  been  sent  from  Sweden  in  a 
manufactured  state,  in  the  foim  of  door  and  window-frames 
and  ready-prepared  flooring,  and  much  of  the  cheap  "  white 
deal "  furniture  is  made  of  this  wood  The  younger  and 
smaller  trees  are  remarkably  durable,  especially  when  the 
bark  is  allowed  to  remain  on  them  ,  and  most  of  the  poles 
imported  into  Britain  for  scaffolding,  ladders,  mining- 
timber,  and  similar  uses  are  furnisbed  by  this  fir.  Small 
roasts  and  spars  are  often  made  of  it,  and  are  said  to  be 
lighter  than  those  of  pine.  The  best  poles,  according  to 
Monteath,  are  obtained  in  Norway  from  small,  slender, 
drawn-up  trees,  growing  under  the  shade  of  the  larger  ones 
in  the  thick  woods,  these  being  freer  from  knots,  and 
tougher  from  their  slower  growth.  A  variety  of  the  spruce, 
abounding  m  some  parts  of  Norway,  produces  a  red  heart- 
wood,  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  that  ol  the  Norway 
pine  (Scotch  fir),  and  imported  with  it  into  England  as 
"red  deal"  or  "pine."  This  kind  is  sometimes  seen  in 
plantations,  where  it  may  be  recognized  by  its  shorter, 
darker  leaves,  and  longer  cones.  The  smaller  branches  and 
the  wane  portion  of  the  trunks,  left  in  cutting  up  the  timber, 
are  exported  as  fire-wood,  or  used  for  splitting  into  matches, 
an  industry  that  has  lately  sprung  up  in  Sweden.  Recently, 
the  wood  of  the  spruce  has  been  employed  in  the  manu-  ' 
facture  of  paper-stutT.  being  first  reduced  to  a  stale  of  fine 
division,  and  then  deprived  of  its  resin  by  long  boiling  in  i 
alkaline  solutions, — an  application  that  will  probably  be  i 
considerably  extended  with  the  wider  employment  of  paper-  \ 
pulp  in  the  useful  arts.  I 

The  resinous  products  of  the  Norway  spruce,  though  ; 
yielded  by  the  tree  in  less  abundance  than  those  furnished  i 
by  the  pine,  are  of  considerable  ecDnomic  value.  In 
Scandinavia  a  thick  turpentine  oozes  from  cracks  or  fissures 
in  the  bark,  forming  by  its  congelation  a  fine  yellow  resin, 
known  commercially  as  "spruce  rosin,"  or  "frankincense", 
it  is  also  procured  artificially  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 
lower  branches,  when  it  slowly  exudes  from  the  extremities. 
In  Switzerland  and  parts  of  Germany,  where  it  is  collected 
m  some  quantity  for  commerce,  a  long  strip  of  bark  is  cut 
ojt  of  the  tree  near  the  root;  the  resin,  that  slowly 
accumulates  during  the  summer,  is  scraped  out  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  and  the  slit  enlarged  slightly  the  follow- 
ing spring  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  supply.  Tlio 
process  is  repeated  every  alternate  year,  until  the  tree  no 
longer  yields  the  resin  in  abundance,  which  under  favour- 
able circumstances  it  will  do  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
The  quantity  obtained  from  each  fir  is  very  variable, 
depending  on  the  vigour  of  tho  tree,  and  greatly  lessens 
after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  operation  for  some  years. 
Eventually  the  tree  is  destroyed,  and  the  v,ood  rendered 
■vorthless  for  timber,  and  of  little  value  even  for  fuel.     From 


the  product  so  obtained  most  of  the  better  sort  of  "Burg- 
undy pitch "  of  the  druggists  is  prepared.  The  resiu 
collected  from  the  fir  is  melted  and  boiled  in  water,  then 
filtered  through  a  sackcloth  bag,  and  left  to  congeal  iii  a 
cask  beneath  ;  nearly  half  the  original  amount  of  resin  is 
obtained  in  this  purified  condition.  Its  chief  employment 
is  for  plasters,  much  used  in  disorders  of  the  chest  and 
other  complaints  in  which  a  mild  stimulant  to  the  skin  is 
required.  It  is  often  applied  in  conjunction  with  the 
spruce-rosin  itself  and  other  ingredients.  Much  of  the  so- 
called  Burgundy  pitch  of  the  shops  is,  according  to  Pereim, 
a  compound  of  common  rosin,  palm  oil,  and  water.  By 
distillation  with  water  the  resin  of  the  spruce  yields  oil  of 
turpentine;  but  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  that 
of  commerce  is  obtained  from  this  source,  and  it  is 
considered  inferior  to  that  yielded  by  the  pine  and  larch. 
By  the  peasantry  of  its  native  countries  the  Norway  spruce 
is  applied  to  innumerable  purposes  of  daily  life.  The  bark 
and  young  cones  afford  a  tanning  material,  inferior  indeed 
to  oakbark,  and  hardly  equal  to  that  of  the  larch,  but  nf 
value  in  countries  where  sub.^tances  more  rich  in  tannin  are 
not  abundant.  In  Norway  the  sprays,  like  those  of  the 
juniper,  are  scattered  over  the  floors  of  churches  and  the 
sitting-rooms  of  dwelling  hoi.  a,  as  a  fragrant  and  healthful 
substitute  for  carpet  or  matting.  Tho  young  shoots  are  also 
given  to  oxen  in  the  long  winters  of  those  norlhoin  latitudes, 
when  other  green  fodder  is  hard  to  obtain.  In  time?  of 
scarcity  the  Norse  peasant-farmer  uses  the  sweetish  inner 
bark,  beaten  in  a  mortar  and  ground  in  his  primitive  mill 
with  oats  or  barley,  to  eke  out  a  scanty  supply  of  meal, 
the  mixture  yielding  a  tolerably  palatable  though  somewhat 
resinous  substitute  for  his  OTdina.ry  JiaJbrod.  A  decoction 
of  the  buds  in  milk  or  whey  is  a  common  household  remedy 
for  scurvy ;  and  the  young  shoots  or  green  cones  form  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  spruce-beer  drank  with  a  similar 
object,  or  as  an  occasional  beverage.  The  well-known 
"  Danzig-spruce  "  is  prepared  by  adding  a  decoction  of  the 
buds  or  cones  to  the  wort  or  saccharine  liquor  before 
fermentation.  Similar  preparations  are  in  use  wherever 
the  spruce  fir  abounds.  The  wood  is  burned  for  fuel,  its 
heat-giving  power  being  reckoned  in  Germany  about  one- 
fourth  less  than  that  of  beech.  From  the  wide-spreading 
roots  string  and  ropes  are  manufactured  in  Laplaud 
and  Bothnia  :  the  longer  ones  which  nin  near  the  surface 
are  selected,  split  through,  and  then  boiled  for  some  hours 
in  a  ley  of  wood-ashes  and  salt,  which,  dissolving  out  the 
resin,  loosens  the  fibres  and  renders  them  e-sily  separable, 
and  ready  for  twisting  into  cordage.  Light  portable  boat.s 
are  sometmies  made  of  very  thin  boards  of  fir,  sewn  together 
with  cord  thus  manufactured  from  the  roots  ol  the  tree. 

The  Norway  spruce  seems  to  have  been  the  "  Picea  "  of 
Pliuy,  but  IS  evidently  often  confused  by  the  Latin  writers 
with  their  "  Abies,"  the  Puea  peclinaia  of  modern  botanists. 
From  an  equally  loose  application  of  the  word  "fir  "by 
our  older  herbalists,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  date 
of  introduction  of  this  tree  into  Britain  ,  but  it  wn.i 
commDnly  planted  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century.  In  places  suited  to  its  growth 
it  seems  to  flourish  nearly  as  well  as  in  the  woods  of 
Norway  or  Switzerland  ;  but  as  it  needs  for  its  successful 
cultivation  as  a  timber  tree  soils  that  might  he  turned  to 
agricultural  account,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  economic 
planting  in  Britain  as  the  Scutch  fir  or  larch,  which  come 
to  perfection  in  more  bleak  and  elevated  regions,  and 
on  comparatively  barren  ground,  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
grown  to  advantage  on  some  moist  hill-sides  and  mountain 
hollows.  Its  great  value  to  the  English  forester  is  as  a 
"  nurse  "  for  other  trees,  for  which  its  dense  leafage  and 
tapering  form  render  it  odmirably  fitted,  as  it  protects, 
without  over«hading,  the  young  saplings,  and  yields  saleable 
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stakes  and  small  poles  when  cut  out.  For  liop-poles  it  is 
not  so  well  adapted  as  the  larch.  As  a  picturesque  tree, 
for  park  and  ornamental  plantation,  it  is  among  the  best  of 
the  conifers,  its  colour  and  form  contrasting  yet  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  olive  green  and  rounded  outline  of  oaks 
and  beeches,  or  with  the  red  trunk  and  glaucous  foliage  of 
the  pine.  When  young  its  spreading  boughs  form  good 
cover  for  game.  Ths  fresh  branches,  with  their  thick  mat 
of  foliage,  are  useful  to  the  gardener  for  sheltering  wall- 
fruit  in  the  spring.  In  a  good  soil  and  position  the  tree 
sometimes  attains  an  enormous  size  :  one  in  Studley  Park, 
Yorkshire,  was,  a  few  years  back,  nearly  140  feet  in  height, 
and  the  trunk  more  than  6  feet  in  thickness  near  the 
ground.  The  spruce  bears  the  smoke  of  great  cities  better 
than  most  of  the  Abietince ;  but  in  suburban  localities  after 
a  certain  age  it  soon  loses  its  healthy  aspect,  and  is  apt  to 
be  affected  with  blight  (Eriosoma),  though  not  so  much  as 
the  Scotch  fir  and  most  of  the  pines. 

The  Black  Spruce  {Abies  nigra)  is  a  tree  of  more  formal 
growth  than  the  preceding.  The  branches  grow  at  a  more 
acute  angle  and  in  more  legular  whorls  than  those  of  the 
fir  of  Norway;  and,  though  the  lower  ones  become  bent  to 
a  horizontal  position,  they  do  not  droop,  so  that  the  tree 
has  a  much  less  elegant  appearance.  The  leaves,  which 
grow  very  thickly  all  round  the  stem,  are  short,  nearly 
quadrangular,  and  of  a  dark  greyish  green.  The  cones, 
produced  in  great  ibundance,  are  short  and  oval  in  shape, 
the  scales  with  rugged  indented  edges ;  they  are  deep 
purple  when  young,  but  become  brown  as  they  ripen.  The 
tree  abounds  throughout  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
all  the  countries  around  the  St  Lawrence,  in  Canada  grow- 
ing up  to  65°, — in  all  these  regions  often  forming  a  large 
part  of  the  dense  forests.  A  variety  with  lighter  foliage 
and  reddish  bark  is  common  in  Newfoundland  and  some 
districts  on  the  mainland  adjacent.  The  trees  usually 
grow  very  close  together,  the  slender  trunks  rising  to  a 
great  height  barf)  of  branches  ;  but  they  do  not  attain  the 
size  of  the  Norway  spruce,  being  seldom  taller  than  60  or 
70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  li  or  2  feet  at  the  base.  This 
species  prefew  a  peaty  soil,  and  often  grows  luxuriantly  in 
very  moist  situations.  The  wood  is  strong,  light,  and 
very  elastic,  forming  an  excellent  material  for  small  masts 
and  spars,  for  which  purpose  the  trunks  are  used  in 
America,  and  exported  largely  to  England.  The  sawn 
timber  is  inferior  to  that  of  A.  excelsa,  besides  being  of  a 
smaller  size.  In  the  countries  in  which  it  abounds,  the 
log-houses  of  the  settlers  are  often  built  of  the  long  straight 
trunks.  The  spruce-beer  of  America  is  generally  made 
from  the  young  shoots  of  this  tree.  The  small  twigs,  tied 
In  bundles,  are  boiled  for  some  time  in  water  with  broken 
biscuit  or  roasted  grain  ;  the  resulting  decoction  is  then 
poured  into  a  cask  with  molasses,  or  maple  sugar,  aud  a 
little  yeast,  and  left  to  ferment.  It  is  often  made  by  the 
settlers  and  fishermen  of  the  St  Lawrence  countries,  being 
esteemed  as  a  preveutive  of  scurvy.  The  American 
'essence  of  spruce,"  occasionally  used  in  England  for 
making  spruce-beer,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  shoots  and 
buds  and  concentrating  the  decoction.  The  resinous  pro- 
ducts of  the  tree  are  of  no  great  value. 

The  White  Spruce  [Abies  alba),  sometimes  met  with  in 
English  plantations,  is  a  tree  of  lighter  growth  than  ihe  black 
jpruce,  the  branches  being  more  widely  apart ;  the  foliage 
is  of  a  light  glaucous  green ;  the  small  light-brown  cones 
are  more  slender  and  tapering  than  in  A.  nigra,  and  the 
scales  have  even  edges..,  It  is  of  comparatively  small 
size,  but  is  of  some  importance  in  the  wilds  of  the  Canadian 
dominion,  where  it  is  found  further  north  than  any  other 
trpe,^  growing  up  to  at  least  69°;  the  slender  trunks  yield 
the  only  useful  timber  of  some  of  the  more  desolate 
iioilhern   regions.     In   the   woods   of   Canada   it    occurs 


frequently,  mingled  with  the  black  spruce  and  other  tree* 
The  fibrous  tough  roots,  softened  by  soaking  in  water,  auo 
split,  are  used  by  the  Indians  and  voyageurs  to  sew  togethe. 
the  birch-bark  covering  of  their  canoes ;  and  a  resin  that 
exudes  from  the  bark  is  employed  to  varnish  over  the 
seams. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  {A.  canadensis)  is  a  large  tree, 
abounding  in  most  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  America 
up  to  Labrador ;  in  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia  it  is  often  the  prevailing  tree.  The  short 
loaves  are  flat,  those  above  pressed  close  to  the  stem,  and 
the  others  forming  two  rows  ;  they  are  of  a  rather  light 
green  tint  above,  whitish  beneath.  The  cones  are  very 
small,  ovate,  and  pointed.  The  large  branches  droop,  like 
those  of  the  Norway  spruce,  but  the  sprays  are  much  lighter 
and  more  slender,  rendering  the  tree  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  the  conifers,  especially  when  young.  When  old, 
the  branches,  broken  and  bent  down  by  the  winter  snows, 
give  it  a  ragged  but  very  picturesque  aspect.  The  trunk  is 
frequently  throe  feet  thick  near  the  base.  The  hemlock 
prefers  rather  dry  and  elevated  situations,  often  forming 
woods  on  the  declivities  of  mountains.  The  timber  is  very 
much  twisted  in  grain,  and  liable  to  warp  and  split,  but 
is  used  for  making  plasterers'  laths  and  for  fencing ; 
"shingles"  for  roofing  are  sometimes  made  of  it.  The 
bark,  split  off  in  May  or  June,  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  tanning  substances  in  Canada.  The  sprays  ave 
sometimes  used  for  making  spruce-beer  and  essence  of 
spruce.     ' 

The  Douglas  Spruce  {A.  Douglasii)  is  one  of  the  finest 
trees  of  the  genus,  often  rising  to  a  height  of  200  feet 
and  sometimes  considerably  more,  while  the  gigantic  trunk 
frequently  measures  8  or  10  feet  across.  The  yew-like 
leaves  spread  laterally,  and  are  of  a  deep  green  tint ;  the 
cones  are  furnished  with  tridentate  bracts  that  project  far 
beyond  the  scales.  It  forms  extensive  forests  in  Van- 
couver's Island,  British  Columbia,  and  Oregon,  whence  the 
timber  is  exported,  being  highly  prized  for  its  strength, 
durability,  and  even  grain,  though  very  heavy ;  it  is  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  abounding  in  resin,  which  oozes  from 
the  thick  bark.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  soon  after 
its  discovery  by  Douglas,  and  has  been  planted  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  experimentally,  but  does  not  appear 
to  flourish  well  in  tlie  climate  of  England  generally, 
though  individual  plants  may  be  occasionally  seeu  in  good 
condition  in  ornamental  shrubberies. 

Of  the  /"icea  group,  the  Silver  Fir  {P.  pedinata)  may  be 
taken  as  the  type, — a  lofty  tree,  rivalling  the  Norway 
spruce  in  size,  with  large  spreading  horizontal  boughs  curv- 
ing  upward  towards  the  extremities.  The  flat  leaves  are 
arranged  in  two  regular,  distinct  rows  ;  they  are  deep  green 
above,  but  beneath  have  two  broad  white  lines,  which,  as 
the  foliage  in  large  trees  has  a  tendency  to  curl  upwards, 
give  it  a  silvery  appearance  from  below.  The  large  cones 
stand  erect  on  the  branches,  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and 
have  long  bracts,  the  curved  points  of  which  project  beyond 
the  scales.  When  the  tree  is  young  the  bark  is  of  a  silvery 
grey,  but  gets  rough  with  age.  This  tree  appears  to  have 
been  the  true  "Abies"  of  the  Latin  writers— the  "  pul- 
cherrima  abies "  of  Virgil.  From  early  historic  times  it 
has  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
being  used  by  the  Romans  for  masts  and  all  purposes  for 
which  timber  of  great  length  was  required.  It  iaat  present 
abundant  in  most  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  southern  and 
central  Europe,  but  is  not  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
that  continent.  In  Asia  it  occurs  on  the  Caucasus  and 
Ural,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Altaic  chain.  .Extensive 
woods  of  this  fir  exist  on  the  sputhern  Alps,  where  the  tree- 
grows  up- to  nearly  4000  feet  ;  in,  the  Rhine  countries  il 
forms  great  part  of  the  extensive  forest  of  the  Hochwald, 
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*nd  occurs  in  the  Black  Forest  and  in  the  Vosges ;  it  is 
plentiful  likewise  on  the  Pyrenees  and  Apennines.  The 
wood  is  inferior  to  that  of  Abies  exceha,  but,  being  soft  and 
■»sily  worked,  is  largely  employed  in  the  countries  to 
which  it  is  indigenous  for  all  the  purposes  of  carpentry. 
Articles  of  furniture  are  frequently  made  of  it,  and  it  is  in 
great  esteem  for  carving  and  for  the  construction  of  stringed 
instruments.  Deficient  in  resin,  the  wood  is  more  perish- 
able than  that  of  the  spruce  fir  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
though  it  is  said  to  stand  well  under  water.  The  bark 
contains  a  large  amount  of  a  fine,  highly-resinous  turpentine, 
which  collects  in  tumours  on  the  trunk  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  In  the  Alps  and  Vosges,  this  resinous  semi-fluid 
is  collected  by  climbing  the  trees,  and  pressing  out  the  con- 
tents of  the  natural  receptacles  of  the  bark  into  horn  or  tin 
vessels  held  beneath  them.  After  purification  by  straining, 
it  is  sold  as  "  Strasburg  turpentine,"  much  used  in  the 
preparation  of  some  of  the  finer  varnishes.  Burgundy' 
pitch  is  also  prepared  from  it  by  a  similar  process  as  that 
irom  Abus  excelsa.  A.  fine  oil  of  turpentine  is  distilled  from 
the  crude  material ;  the  residue  forms  a  coarse  rosin. 
Introduced  into  Britain  in  the  17th  century,  the  sUver  fir 
has  become  common  there  as  a  planted  tree,  though,  like  the 
Js'orway  spruce,  it  rarely  comes  up  from  seed  scattered 
naturally.  There  are  many  fine  trees  in  Scotland ;  one 
near  Roseneath.  figured  by  Strutt  in  his  Si/lva  Britan- 
nica,  then  measured  more  than  22  feet  round  the  trunk. 
In  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island  it  often  reaches  a 
height  of  90  feet,  and  specimens  exist  considerably  above 
that  size  ;  but  the  young  shoots  are  apt  to  be  injured  in 
severe  winters,  and  the  tree  on  light  soils  is  also  hurt 
by  long  droughts,  so  that  it  usually  presents  a  ragged 
appearance  ;  though,  in  the  distance,  the  lofty  top  and  hori- 
zontal boughs  sometimes  stand  out  in  most  picturesque 
relief  above  the  rounded  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
trees.  The  silver  fir  flourishes  in  a  deep  loamy  soil,  and 
will  grow  even  upon  stiff  clay,  when-  well  drained — a  situa- 
tion in  which  few  conifers  will  succeed.  On  such  lands, 
where  otherwise  desirable,  it  may  sometimes  be  planted 
with  profit.     The  cones  do  not  ripen  till  the  second  year. 

The  Silver  Fir  of  Canada  (P.  bahamea),  a  small  tree 
resembling  the  last  species  in  foliage,  furnishes  the  "  Canada 
balsam"  used  in  medicine,  and  highly  valued  by  the 
microscopist  as  a  "  mounting  "  medium.  It  is  obtained 
from  natural  swellings  or  receptacles  in  the  bark,  like  the 
resin  of  the  common  silver  fir.  The  tree  abounds  in  Lower 
■Canada  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

Numerous  other  firs  are  common  in  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries, and  some  furnish  valuable  products  in  their  native 
■countries ;.  but  they  ard  not  yet  of  sufficient  economic  or 
general  interest  to  demand  mention  here.  (c.  p.  j.) 

FIRDOUSt.  Abu  '1  Casim  Mansilr,  who  took  the  nom  de 
■plume  of  Fi  rdousl,  was  a  Persian  poet  of  great  eminence,  and 
is  chiefly  known  to  European  readers  by  his  magnificent 
epic  poem  the  Shahnamah,  or  "  Book  of  Kings,"  a  complete 
hUtory  of  Persia  in  nearly  60,000  verses.  He  was  born  at 
Shadab,  a  suburb  of  Tiis,  about  the  year  329  of  the 
Hegira  (941  a.d.).  His  father,  Maulana  Ahmed,  son  of 
Maulana  Fakhr-ed-din  el  Firdousl,  belonged  to  the  class 
of  Dihkans  (the  old  native  country  families  and  landed 
proprietors  of  Persia,  who  had  preserved  their  influence  and 
status  under  the  Arab  •  rule),  and  possessed  an  estate 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Tils. .  Firdousl's  own  education 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  gigantic  task  which  he 
subsequently  undertook,  for  he  was  profoundly  "versed  in 
the  Arabic  language  and  literature,  and  had  also  studied 
deeply  the  Pehlavi  or  Old  Persian,  and  was  conversant  with 
lUc  ancient  historical  records  which  existed  in  that  tongue. 
.Vs  his  history  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  grand 
spic  which  hs  composed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 


words  concerning  the  origin  of  the  latter  and  the  nature  of 
the  authoritie""  from  which  it  was  compiled. 

An  epic  poem,  properly  so  called,  is  a  collection  of  the 
ballads  and  songs,  in  which  the  memory  of  heroic  deeds  is 
always  preserved  in  the  earlier  periods  of  a  people's  history, 
thrown  by  the  rhapsodists  into  a  connected  and  consecutive 
form.  To  become  national  and  to  take  hold  on  the  people's 
hearts  it  must  contain  nothing  but  the  genuine  national 
legends  and  traditions,  and  must  have  grown  spontaneously. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  poets  of  different  nations 
to  create  a  national  epic,  but  they  have  always  failed  for 
the  lack  of  the  elements  above  referred  to.  Homer's  Iliad 
and  Virgil's  jEneid  are  typical  specimens  of  the  real  and 
spurious  epic, — the  former  breathing  in  every  line  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  and  always  rousing  the 
national  enthusiasm  and  appealing  to  the  national  feeling ; 
the  latter  never  having  been  regarded  by  the  Latin  race 
with  any  deeper  feeling  than  that  of  admiration  for  its 
literary  merits.  The  Shahnamah  of  Firdonsf  is  perhaps 
the  only  exception  of  a  poem  produced  by  a  single  author, 
and  at  once  taking  its  place  as  the  national  epic  of  th^ 
people.  The  nature  of  the  work,  the  materials  from  which 
it  was  composed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written  are,  however,  in  themselves  exceptional,  and 
necessarily  tended  to  this  result.  The  grandeur  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  empire  and  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
it  passed,  their  long  series  of  wars  and  the  magnificent 
monuments  erected  by  their  ancient  sovereigns,  could  not 
fail  to  leave  numerous  traces  in  the  memory  of  go  imagi- 
native a  people  as  the  Persians. 

As  early  as  the  5th  century  of,  the  Christian  era 
we  find  mention  made  of  these  historical  traditions  in  the 
work  of  an  Armenian  author,  Moses  of  Khorene.  During 
the  reign  of  Naushirwan,  the  contemporary  of  Mahomet, 
and  by  order  of  that  monarch,  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  collect,  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  the 
popular  tales  and  legends  relating  to  the  ancient  kings, 
and  the  results  were  deposited  in  the  royal  library.  Under 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  Tezdegird, 
the  work  was  resumed,  the  former  collection  being  revised 
and  greatly  added  to  by  the  Dihkan  Danishwer,  assisted 
by  several  learned  mobeds.  His  work  was  entitled  the 
Khodai-nameh,  which  in  the  old  dialect  also  meant  the  "Book 
of  Kings."  On  the  Arab  invasion  this  work  was  in  great 
danger  of  perishing  at  the  hands  of  the  iconoclastic  caliph 
Omar  and  his  generals,  but  it  was  fortunately  preserved ; 
and  we  find  it  in  the  2d  century  of  the  Hegira  being 
paraphrased  in  Arabic  by  Abdallah  ibn  el  Mokaffa,  a  learned 
Persian  who  had  embraced  Islam.  Other  Guebres  occupied 
themselves  privately  with  the  collection  of  these  traditions ; 
and,  when  a  prince  of  Persian  origin,  Yaktib  ibn  Leith, 
founder  of  the  Soflfaride  dynasty,  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  caliphate,  he  at  once  set  about  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  His 
"  Book  of  Kings "  was  completed  in  the  year  260  of  the 
Hegira,  and  was  freely  circulated  in  Khorassan  and  Irak. 
Yakub's  family  did  not  continue  long  in  power ;  but  the 
Samanian  princes,  descendants  of  the  Sassanians,  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  applied  themselves  zealously  to  the  same  work, 
and  entrusted  it  to  the  poet  Dakiki  himself,  a  Guebre  by 
religion.  Dakiki's  labours  were  brought  to  a  sudden  stop 
by  his  own  assassination,  and  the  fall  of  the  Samanian 
house  happened  not  long  after,  and  their  kingdom  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ghaznavides.  Jfahmiid  ibn  Sebuk- 
tagin,  the  second  of  the  dynasty  (.667-1030  A.D.),  continued 
to  make  himself  still  more  independent  of  the  caliphate 
than  his  predecessors,  and,  though  a  warrior  and  a  fanatical 
Moslem,  extended  a  gensrous  patronage  to  Persian  literature 
and  learning,  and  even  developed  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
Arabic   institutions.     The   task   of  continuina  and  com 
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■pleting  the  collectiui.  of  the  ancient  historical  traditions  of 
the  empire  especially  attracted  him.  With  the  assistance 
of  neighbouring  princes  and  of  many  of  the  uilluentiul 
Dihkans,  Mahmud  collected  a  vast  amount  of  materials  for 
the  work,  and  after  having  searched  m  vain  for  a  man  of 
ijfficicnt  learning  and  ability  to  edit  them  faithfully,  and 
having  entrusted  various  episodes  for  versification  to  the 
numerous  poots  whom  ho  had  gathered  round  liim,  he  at 
length  made  choice  of  Firdousf.  FirdousI  had  been  always 
strongly  attracted  by  the  ancient  Pehlavi  records,  and  had 
begun  at  an  early  age  to  turn  them  into  Persian  epic  verse. 
On  heai  ing  of  the  death  of  the  poet  Dakiki,  he  conceived  the 
ambitious  design  of  himself  carrying  out  the  work  which 
the  latter  had  only  just  commenced  ;  and,  although  he  had 
not  then  any  introduction  to  the  court,  he  contrived,  thanks 
to  one  of  his  friends,  Mohammed  Lashkari,  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  Dihkan  Danishwer's  collection,  and  at  the  ago 
of  thirty-six  commenced  his  great  undertaking.  Abu 
Alansour,  the  governor  of  Tiis,  patronized  him  and  encour- 
aged him  by  substantial  pecuniary  support.  When 
,  Mahmud  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  evinced  such  active 
interest  in  the  work,  FirdousI  was  naturally  attracted  to 
the  court  of  Ghaznin.  At  first  court  jealousies  and  in- 
trigues prevented  FirdousI  from  being  noticed  by  the  sul- 
tan ;  but  at  length  one  of  his  friends,  Mahek,  undertook  to 
present  to  Mahmud  his  poetic  version  of  one  of  the  well- 
known  episodes  of  the  legendary  history.  Hearing  that 
the  poet  was  born  at  Tus,  the  sultan  made  him  explain  the 
origin  of  his  native  town,  and  was  much  struck  with  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  ancient  history  which  he  displayed. 
Being  presentsd  to  the  seven  poets  who  were  then  engaged 
on  the  projected  epic,  Abu  '1  Cisim  was  admitted  to  their 
meetings,  nnd  on  one  occasion  improvised  a  verse,  at 
Mahmud's  request,  in  praise  of  his  favourite  Ayi^,  with  such 
success  that  the  sultan  bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of 
Firdousf,  saying  that  he  had  converted  his  assemblies  into 
paradise  [Firdous).  During  the  early  days  of  his  sojourn 
at  <ourt,  an  incident  happened  which  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  realizatiim  of  his  ambition.  Three  of 
the  seven  poets  were  drinking  in  a  garden  when  FirdousI 
approached,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him  without  rude- 
ness, they  informed  him  who  they  were,  and  told  him  that  it 
was  their  custom  to  admit  none  to  their  society  but  such 
,08  could  give  proof  of  poetical  talent.  To  test  his  acquire- 
ments they  proposed  that  each  should  furnish  an  extem- 
porary line  of  verse,  his  own  to  be  the  last,  and  all  three 
ending  in  the  same  rhyme.  Firdousf  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  the  three  poets  having  previously  agreed  upon  three 
rhyming  words  to  which  a  fourth  could  not  bq  found  in 
the  Persian  language,  'Aiisari  began — 

Thy  beauty  eclipses  the  light  of  the  sun; 
Farrakhi  added — 

Tho  rose  with  thy  oheek  would  comparison  shun  , 
'Asjadi  continued — 

Thy  gl.inces  pierce  through  the  mailed  warrior's  Johsun;' 

and  FirdousI,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  completed 
the  quatrain — 

Like  the  lanco  of  fierce  Giv  in  his  fight  with  Poshon. 

Tho  poets  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  allusion,  and 
FirdousI  recited  to  them  tho  battle  as  described  in  the  Sha?t- 
namafi,  and  delighted  and  astonished  them  with  hia  learn- 
ing and  eloquence. 

Mahmud  now  definitely  selected  him  for  the  work  of 
compiling  and  versifying  tho  ancient  legenda,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  such  marks  of  his  favour  aod  munificenco  as  to 
elicit  from  the  poet  an  enthusiastic  panegyric,  which  is  in- 
sert of  cii:rass. 


sei'tod  in  the  preface  of  the  Shahuamn'n,  and  forms  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  bitter  satire  which  he  subsequently  prefixed 
to  the  book.  The  sultan  ordered  his  treasurer,  Khojah 
Has.an  Meimendi,  to  pay  to  Firdousi  a  thousand  gold  pieces 
for  every  thousand  verses  ;  but  the  poet  preferred  allowing 
the  sum  to  accumulate  till  the  whole  was  finished,  with  the 
object  of  amassing  sufficient  capital  to  construct  a  dike  for 
his  native  town  of  Tus,  which  sufi"ered  greatly  from 
defective  irrigation,  a  project  which  had  been  tho  chief 
dream  of  his  childhood.  Owing  to  this  resolution,  and  to 
the  jealousy  of  Hasan  Meimendi,  who  often  refused  to  ad- 
vance him  sufficient  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  FirdousI 
passed  the  later  portion  of  his  life  in  great  privation,  though 
enjoying  the  royal  favour  and  widely  extended  fame. 
Amongst  other  princes  whoso  liberal  presents  enabled  him 
to  combat  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  was  one  Rustem,  son 
of  Fakhr  ed  dauleh,  the  Deilamite,  who  sent  him  a  thousand 
gold  pieces  in  acknowledgment  of  a  copy  of  the  episode 
of  Rustem  and  Isfendiar  which  Firdousi  had  sent  him,  and 
promised  him  a  gracious  reception  if  he  should  ever  come 
to  his  court.  As  this  prince  belonged,  like  FirdousI,  to  the 
Shiah  sect,  while  Mahmud  and  Meimendi  were  Sunnites, 
and  as  he  was  also  politically  opposed  to  the  sultan,  Hasan 
Meimendi  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  this  incident,  and 
accused  tho  poet  of  disloyalty  to  his  sovereign  and  patron, 
as  well  as  of  heresy.  Other  enemies  and  rivals  also  joined 
in  tho  attack,  and  for  some  time  Firdousf's  position  was  very 
precarious,  though  his  pre-eminent  talents  and  obvious  fit- 
ness for  the  work  prevented  him  from  losing  his  post.  To 
add  to  his  troubles  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only 
son  at  tho  ago  of  37. 

At  length  the  book  was  completed,  and  Firdousi  entrusted 
it  to  AyAz,  the  sultan's  favoarito,  for  presentation  to  him. 
Mahmud  ordered  Hasan  Meimendi  to  take  the  poet  as 
much  gold  as  an  elephant  could  carry,  but  the  jealous 
treasurer  persuaded  the  monarch  that  it  was  too  generous 
a  reward,  and  that  an  elephant's  load  of  silver  would  be 
sufficient.  60,000  silver  dirhems  were  accordingly  placed 
in  sacks,  and  taken  to  FirdousI  by  Ay.1z  at  the  sultan's  com- 
mand, instead  of  the  60,000  gold  pieces,  one  for  each  verse, 
which  had  been  promised.  The  poet  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  bath,  and  seeing  the  eacks,  and  believing  that  they 
contained  the  expected  gold,  received  them  with  great  satis- 
faction, but  finding  only  silver  he  complained  to  AyAz  that 
he  had  not  executed  the  sultan's  order.  AyAz  related  what 
had  taken  place  between  Mahmud  and  Hasan  Meimendi, 
and  FirdousI  in  a  rage  gave  20  thousand  pieces  to  AyAz 
himself,  the  same  amount  to  the  bath-keeper,  and  paid  the 
rest  to  a  beer  seller  for  a  glass  of  beer  (Jovka),  sending  word 
back  to  the  sultan  that  it  was  not  to  gain  money  that  ha 
had  taken  so  much  trouble.  On  hearing  this  message. 
Mahmud  at  first  reproached  Hasan  with  having  caused  him 
to  break  his  word,  but  the  wily  treasurer  succeeded  in 
turning  his  master's  anger  upon  FirdousI  to  such  an  extent' 
that  he  threatened  that  on  the  morrow  ho  would  "  cast 
that  Carmathian  (heretic)  under  the  feet  of  his  elephants." 
Being  apprised  by  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  what  had 
taken  place,  FirdousI  passed  tho  night  in  great  anxiety  ; 
bub  passing  in  tho  morning  by  the  gato  that  led  from  his  own 
apartments  into  tho  palace,  he  met  the  sultau  in  his  private 
garden,  and  succeeded  by  humblo  apologies  in  appeasing 
hia  wrath.  He  was,  however,  far  from  being  appeased 
himself,  and  determined  at  once  upon  quitting  Ghaznin." 
Returning  home  ho  tore  up  tho  draughts  of  some  thousands 
of   verses   wh!"'  had   composed  and  throw  them  in 

tho  fire,  and  repairing  to  tho  grand  mosque  of  Ghaitnin  he 
wrote  upon  the  walls,  at  the  place  where  the  sultan  was  in 
the  habit  of  praying,  tho  following  lines  : — 

"  The  auspicious  court  of  Mahmud,  king  of  Zabulistan, 
is  like  a  sea.     What  a  sea  !     One  cannot  see  its- shore.     If 
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I  Live  dived  tlicrcin  nUIioiit  finding  any  pcarb  it  is  the 
fault  of  my  star  and  not  of  the  sea." 

He  then  gave  a  sealed  paper  to  Ay.'iz,  begging  bim  to 
baud  it  to  the  sultan  in  a  leisure  moment  after  20  days 
bad   elapsed,  and  set  otF  on   bis  travels  with  no  better 
equipment  than  bis  staff  and  a  dervish's  cloak.     At  the  os.- 
piration  of  the  20  days  Aydi:  gave  the  paper  to  the  sultan, 
who  on  opening  it  found  the  celebrated  satire  which  is  now 
always  prefixed  to  copies  of  the  Shahnamah,  and  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  bitterest  and  severest  [vieccs  of  reproach 
ever  penned.     Jfahmud,  in  a  violent  rage,  sent  after  the 
poet,  and  promised  a  large  reward  for  his  capture,  but  be 
was  already  in  comparative  safelj'.     Firdousi  directed  his 
steps  to  Mazenderan,  and  took  refuge  with  Kubous,  prince 
of  JorjAn,  who  at  first  received  him  with  great  favour,  and 
promised  him  his   continued    protection   and  patronage ; 
learning,  however,  the  circumstances  under  which  be  had 
left  Ghaznin,  be  feared  the  resentment  of  so  powerful  a 
sovereigD  as  Mahmud,  who  he  knew  already  coveted  his 
kingdom,  and  dismissed  the  poet  with  a  magnificent  present. 
Firdousi  nest  rejiaired  to  Baghdad,  where  he    made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  merchant,  who  introduced  bim  to  the 
vizier  of  the  caliph,    El  Cadcr   Billah,  by  presenting  an 
Arabic  poem  which  the  poet  had  composed  in  his  honour, 
The  viiier  gave  Firdousi  an  apartment  near  himself,  and 
related  to  the  caliph  the  manner  in  which  be  had  been 
treated  at  Ghazniu.     The  caliph  summoned  him  into  his 
presence,   and    was   so  much  pleased  with   a  poem   of  a 
thousand  couplets,  which  Firdousi  composed  in  his  honour, 
that  he  at  onco  received  him  into  favour.     The  fact  of  his 
having   devoted  his   life  and    talents   to   chronicling  tho 
renown  of  fire-worshipping  Persians  was,  however,  some- 
what of  a  crime  lo  the  orthodox  caliph's  eyes  ;    in  order, 
therefore,    to   recover   his    prestige,    Firdousi    composed 
another  poem,  of  9000  couplets,  on  the  theme  borrowed  from 
the  Koran  of  tho  loves  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife — • 
Yiisuf  ami  Zuleikha.     This  poem,  though  rare  and  littlo 
known,  is  still  m  existence — the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  pos- 
sessing a  copy.     But  Mahmud  had  by  this  time  heard  of 
his  asylum  at  the  court  of  the  caliph,  and  wrote  a  letter 
menacing  his  liege  lord,  and  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  poet.     Firdousi,  to  avoid  farther  troubles,  departed  for 
Ahwaz,  a  provmce  of  the  Persian  Irak,  and  dedicated  his 
Yusuf  and   ZuleiUia   to   the   governor   of   that   district. 
Thence  he  went  to  Kohistan,  where  the  governor,  Nasir  Lek, 
was  his  mtimale  and  devoted  friend,  and  received  him  with 
great  ceremony  upon   the  frontier.     Firdousi  confided  to 
him  that  he  contemplated  writing  a  bitter  exposition  of  his 
shameful  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  sultan  of  Ghaznin  ; 
but  Nasir  Lek,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  latter, 
dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose,  but  himself  wrote  and 
remonstrated  with    Mahmud.     Nasir  Lek'a    message  and 
the  urgent  representations  of  Firdousi's  friends  had  the  de- 
sired effect ,  and  Mahmud  not  only  expressed  his  intention 
of  offering  full  reparation  to  tho  poet,  but  put  his  enemy 
Meimendi  to  death.     Tho  change,  however,  came  too  late  ; 
Firdousi,  now  a  broken  and  decrepit  old  man,  had  Ln  the 
meanwhile  returned  to  Tus,  and,  while  wandering  through 
the  streets  of  Lis  native  town,  heard  a  child  lisping  a  verse 
from  his  own  satire,  in  which  he  taunts  Mahmud  with  his 
slavish  birth : — 

"  HaJ  M.ihmud's  father  hccn  wh.it  he  is  now 
A  crown  of  goM  huj  Je<;ked  this  agcJ  lirow; 
IIa<l  Jlalimud's  mother  been  of  gentle  Wood, 
lu  heaps  of  silver  knee-deep  had  I  stood." 

Uo  was  so  affected  by  this  proof  of  universal  sympathy 
with  his  misfortunes  that  he  went  home,  fell  sick,  and  died. 
FTc  was  buried  in  a  garden,  but  Aboul  Ca.^im  Gourgani, 
chief  sheikh  of  "ils,  refused  to  read  the  usual  prayers  over 
hLi  toEib,  alltgi,^  that  ha  waa  an  infidel,  and  haa  devoted 


his  life  to  tho  glorification  of  firc-worshippcrs  and 
misbelievers.  The  i.  t  night,  howovcr,  having  dreamt 
that  he  beheld  Firdousi  in  paradise  dressed  in  the  sacred 
colour,  green,  and  wearing  an  emerald  crown,  he  reconsidered 
his  determination  ;  and  the  poet  was  henceforth  held  to  be 
perfectly  orthodox.  Ho  died  in  the  year  41 1  of  the  Hegira 
(1020  A. D.), aged  about  eighty, cloven  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  great  work.  Mahmud  had  in  the  meanwhile  des- 
patched the  promised  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to 
Firdousi,  with  a  robe  of  honour  and  ample  apologies  for  tho 
past.  But  as  the  camels  bearing  the  treasure  reached  ono 
of  tho  gates  of  tho  city,  Firdousi's  funeral  was  leaving  it  by 
another.  His  daughter,  to  whom  they  brought  the  sultan's 
present,  refused  to  receive  it ;  but,  his  aged  siitcr  remember- 
ing'his  anxiety  for  tho  construction  of  the  stone  embank- 
ment for  tho  river  of  Tiis,  this  work  was  completed  iu 
honour  of  the  poet's  meraorv.  and  a  large  caravanserai  built 
with  the  .surplus. 

Tho  Sftakuuniali  is  based,  as  wc  have  seen,  upon  the 
ancient  legends  current  among  the  populace  of  Persia,  and 
collected  by  the  Dihkans,  a  cla.ss  of  men  who  had  tho 
greatest  facilities  for  this  purpose.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Firdousi  adhered  faithfully  to  these  records  of 
antiquity,  and  that  the  poem  is  a  perfect  slorehou.=e  of  the 
genuine  traditions  of  the  country.  Among  much  that  is 
marvellous  or  incongruous,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  look 
for  the  recurds  of  real  events  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  studied  by  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  the  volume 
will  prove  of  great  service  and  interest  to  future  historians 
and  ethnologists. 

The  entire  poem  has  been  published  with  a  French  trans- 
lation in  a  magnificent  folio  edition,  at  tho  expense  of  tha 
French  Government,  by  tho  late  learned  and  indefatigable 
Jules  de  Mohl.  The  size  and  number  of  the  volumes,  how- 
ever, and  their  great  expense,  make  them  diflkult  of  access, 
whilo  the  original  Persian,  though  easily  procurable,  is  of 
course  a  sealed  book  to  the  majority  of  European  readers. 
To  supply  this  defect,  Madame  de  Mohl  has  published  in 
a  cheap  and  convenient  form  the  French  translation,  with 
her  illustrious  husband's  critical  notes  and  introduction. 
This  will  henceforth  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject, 
containing  as  it  does  a  -resume  of  everything  that  has  ever 
been  written  on  tho  Shahnaynah,  or  which  can  elucidaio 
its  contents.  It  is  published  at  the  "  Imprimerie 
Nationale,"  Paris,  under  tho  title  of  Le  Livrc  den  Roh,  par 
Alwu  'I  fiasim  Firdousi,  Iradnit  et  commentc  jmr  Jules 
Mold,  itembre  de  ilnslilut,  Pro/esseiir  au  College  de  France; 
puUie  par  Mme.  ^fo!d,  Paris,  187G-7.  (r  h.  p.) 

FIRE.  So  general  is  the  knowledge  of  fire  and  its  uses 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  we  have  any  authentic  in- 
stance on  record  of  a  tribe  altogether  ignorant  of  them. 
A  few  notices  indeed  aro  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous 
literature  of  travel  which  would  decide  the  question  in 
tho  affirmative;  but  when  they  are  carefully  investigated, 
their  evidence  is  found  to  be  far  from  conclusive.  The 
I  missionary  Krapf  was  told  by  a  slave  of  a  tribe  in  tho 
southern  part  of  Shoa  wlio  lived  like  monkeys  in  the  bam- 
boo jungles,  and  wero  totally  ignorant  of  fire;  but  no 
better  authority  has  been  found  for  the  statement,  and  the 
story,  which  seems  to  bo  current  in  Eastern  Africa,  may  be 
nothing  else  than  tho  propagation  of  fables  about  the 
Pygmies  whom  the  ancients  located  around  the  sources  of 
tho  Nile.  Commodore  Wilkc.a,  commander  of  tho  United 
States  exploring  expedition,  says  that  in  Fakaafo  or  Bow- 
ditch  Island  "there  was  bo  sign  of  places  for  cooking  nor 
any  appearance  of  fire,"  and  that  the  natives  felt  evident 
alarm  at  the  siiarks  produced  by  Jlint  and  steel  and. the 
.  smoke  emitted  by  those  with  cigars  in  their  mouths.  The 
presence  of  the  word  njj,  fire,  iu  Iho  Fakaafo  vocabulary 
sujiplied  by  Hales  the  ethnographer  of  tho  expedition, 
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(hough  it  might  perhaps  be  explained  as  equivalent  only  to 
solar  light  and  heat,  undoubtedly  iuvalidates  the  com- 
modore's supposition  ;  and  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  in  an 
account  of  a  missionary  voyage  in  1859,  not  otdy  repeats 
the.  word  afi  in  his  list  for  Fakaafo,  but  relates  the  native 
legend  about  the  origin  of  fire,  and  describes  some  peculiar 
customs  connected  with  its  use.  Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  an 
X)\A.  Spanish  traveller,  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Los  Jardines,  an  island  of  the  Pacific,  showed  great  fear 
when  they  saw  fire, — which  they  did  not  know  before. 
But  that  island  has  not  KSen  identified  with  certainty  by 
modem  explorers.  It  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  Ladrones  or 
Marianas  Archipelago,  where  fire  was  unknown,  says  Padre 
Gobien,  "till  Magellan,  wroth  at  the  pilferings  of  the 
inhabitants,  burnt  one  of  their  villages.  When  they  saw 
their  wooden  huts  ablaze,  their  first  thought  was  that  fire 
was  a  beast  which  eats  up  wood.  Some  of  them  having 
approached  the  fire  too  near  were  burnt,  and  the  others  kept 
aloof,  fearing  to  be  torn  or  poisoned  by  the  powerful  breath 
of  that  terrible  animaL  "  To  this  Freycinet  objects  that  these 
Ladrone  islanders  made  pottery  before  the  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans, that  they  had  words  expressing  the  ideas  of  flame,  fire, 
oven,  coals,  roasting,  and  cooking.  Let  us  add  that  in  their 
country  numerous  graves  and  ruins  have  been  found,  which 
seem  to  be  remnants  of  a  former  culture.  Thus  the  question 
remains  in  uncertainty :  though  there  is  nothing  impossible 
in  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  fireless  tribe,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  such  a  tribe  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  in  what  way  man  first  discovered 
that  fire  was  subject  to  his  control,  and  could  even  be  called 
into  being  by  appropriate  meana  With  the  natural  pheno- 
menon and  its  various  aspects  he  must  soon  have  become 
familiar.  The  volcano  lit  up  the  darkness  of  night  and  sent 
its  ashes  or  its  lava  down  into  the  plains ;  the  lightning 
or  the  meteor  struck  the  tree,  and  the  forest  was  ablaze ; 
or  some  less  obvious  cause  produced  some  less  extensive 
ignition.  For  a  time  it  is  possible  that  the  grand  manifes- 
tations of  nature  aroused  no  feelings  save  awe  and  terror ; 
but  man  is  quite  as  much  endowed  with  curiosity  as  with 
reverence  or  caution,  and  familiarity  must  ere  long  have 
bred  confidence  if  not  contempt.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  practical  discovery  of  fire  was  made 
only  at  one  given  spot  and  in  one  given  way-;  it  is  much 
more  probable  indeed  that  different  tribes  and  races  obtained 
the  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  still  find  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  the  natives  taking  advantage  of  hot 
springs,  naphtha  or  petroleum  wells,  and  accessible  craters. 
In  the  island  of  Tanna,  for  instance,  there  is  a  mountain 
to  the  west  of  Port  Resolution  which  abounds  in  evidence 
of  its  volcanic  character — in  fissures,  steam-jets,  hot-springs, 
&c.  The  inhabitants,  says  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  have 
not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger ;  their  settlements 
are  arranged  so  that  their  murum  or  public  square  occupies 
one  of  the  "hot  places  of  the  mountain ;  and  there  they 
leunge  and  enjoy  the  subterranean  heat.  Some  of  the 
springs  reach  the  boiling  point.  Every  day  women  may 
bia  seen  cooking  vegetables  in  artificial  pits  which  form  a 
series  of  never  failing  boiling  pots.  In  some  places  the 
men  or  boys  have  only  to  stand  on  the  rocks,  spear  their 
fish,  and  pitch  them  behind  into  the  hot  springs."  Similar 
accounts  are  given  of  the  Maories  in  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Negritos  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

It  has  been  asserted  of  many  tribes  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  rekindle  their  fires  if  they  were  all  allowed  to 
die  out.  Travellers  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  depict  the 
typical  native  woman  bearing  always^about  with  her  a  bur- 
ning brand,  which  it  is  one  of  her  principal  duties  to  pro- 
tect and  foster  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  only 
ignoranre  which  imposed  on  her  the  endless  task.  This, 
hdwever,  is  not  so  certain  ;  for  Mr  Miklucho  Maclav  remarks 


of  the  Papuans,  whom  he  has  closely  studied,  that  thougl. 
they  know  how  to  produce  fire,  they  prefer  to  carry  it 
about.  It  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
Samoan  noble  that  his  fire  was  never  permitted  to  go  out ; 
and  his  attendants  had  a  special  name  from  their  business 
of  watching  it  while  he  slept.  In  Corea  the  preservation 
of  the  ancestral  fire  is  still  regarded  as  of  the  first  import- 
ance for  the  happiness  of  a  family,  and  the  same  belief  has 
had  a  very  extensive  sway  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  -  ; 
The  methods  employed  for  producing  fire  vary  consider- 
ably in  detail,  but  are  for  the  most  part  merely  modified 
applications  of  concussion  or  friction.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  remarked  that  the  working  up  of  stone  into  implementi 
must  have  been  followed  sooner  or  later  by  the  discovery 
of  fire  ;  for  in  the  process  of  chipping  sparks  were  elicited, 
and  in  the  process  of  polishing  heat  was  generated.  The 
first  or  concussion  method  is  still  familiar  in  the  flint  and 
steel,  which  has  hardly  passed  out  of  use  even  in  the  most 
civilized  countries.  Its  modifications  are  comparatively 
few  and  unimportant.  The  Alaskans  and  Aleutians  take  two 
pieces  of  quartz,  rub  them  well  with  native  sulphur,  strike 
them  together  till  the  sulphur  catches  fire,  ai^d  then  transfer 
the  flame  to  a  heap  of  dry  grass  over  which  a  few  feathers 
have  been  scattered.  Instead  of  two  pieces  of  quartz  the 
Eskimos  use  a  piece  of  quartz  and  a  piece  of  iron  pyrites. 
Mr  Frederick  Boyle  saw  fire  produced  by  striking  broken 
china  violently  against  a  bamboo,  and  Bastian  observed  the 
same  process  in  Burmah,  and  Wallace  in  Ternate.  In 
Cochin  China  two  pieces  of  bamboo  are  considered  sufficient, 
the  silicious  character  of  the  outside  layer  rendering  it  as 
good  as  native  flint.  The  friction  methods  are  more  various. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  what  Mr  Tylor  calls  the  stick  and 
groove — "  a  blunt  pointed  stick  being  run  along  a  groove 
of  its  own  making  in  a  piece  of  wood  lying  on  the  ground." 
Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  woods  and 
the  expertness  of  the  manipulator.  In  Tahiti  Mr  Darwin 
saw  a  native  produce  fire  in  a  few  seconds,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded himself  after  much  labour.  The  same  device  was 
employed  in  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  islands,  Tonga, 
Samoa,  and  the  Radack  islands.  Instead  of  rubbing  the 
movable  stick  backwards  and  forwards  other  tribes  make  it 
rotate  rapidly  in  a  round  hole  in  the  stationary  piece  of 
wood — thus  making  what  Mr  Tylor  has  happily  designated 
a  fire-drill.  This  device  has  been  observed  in  Australia, 
Kamchatka,.  Sumatra,  and  the  Carolines,  among  the  Ved- 
dahs  of  Ceylon,  throughout  a  great  part  of  Southern  Africa, 
among  the  Eskimo  and  Indian  tribes  of  North  .America,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  Central  America,  and  as  far  south  as 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  was  also  employed  by  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  and  Mr  Tylor  gives  a  quaint  picture  of 
the  operation  from  a  Mexican  MS., — a  man  half  kneeling 
on  the  ground  is  causing  the  stick  to  rotate  between  the 
palms  of  his  hands.  This  simple  method  of  rotation  seems 
to  be  very  generally  in  use;  Jjut  various  devices  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  labour  and 
hastening  the  result.  The  Gaucho  of  the  Pampas  takes 
"an  elastic  stick  about  1 8  inches  long,  presses  one  end  to  his 
breast  and  the  other  in  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then 
rapidly  turns  the  curved  part  like  a  carpenter's  centre-bit." 
In  other  cases  the  rotation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cord 
or  thong  wound  round  the  drill  and  pulled  alternately  by 
this  end  and  that.  In  order  to  steady  the  drill  the  Eskimo 
and  others  put  the  upper  end  in  a  socket  of  ivory  or  bone 
which  they  hold  firmly  in  their  mouth.  A  further  advance 
was  made  by  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  who 
appear  to  have  applied  the»principle  of  the  bow-drill;  and 
the  still  more  ingenious  pump-drill  was  used  by  the  Iroquois 
Indians.  For  full  descriptions  of  these  instruments  and  a 
rich  variety  of  details  connected  with  fire-making  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr  Tylor's  valuable  chapter  in  his  Re- 
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searc/ifi.  These  mathods  of  producing  fire  are  but  rarel^' 
.ised  in  Europe,  and  only  in  connexion  with  superstitious 
observances.  We  read  in  W'uttke  lliat  some  time  ago  tlie 
authorities  of  a  Mecklenburg  village  ordered  a  "  wild 
lire  "  to  be  lit  against  a  murrain  amongst  the  cattle.  For 
two  hours  the  men  strove  vainly  to  obtain  a  spark,  but  the 
fault  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  quality  of  the  \»ood, 
or  to  the  dampness  of  tlit  atmosphere,  but  to  the  stub- 
bornness of  an  old  lady,  who,  objecting  to  the  superstition, 
would  not  put  out  her  night  lamp,  such  a  fire,  to  be 
efficient,  must  burn  alone.  At  last  the  strong  minded 
^caiale  was  compelled  to  give  in,  fire  was  obtained,  —  but 
ut  bad  quality,  for  u  did  not  slop  the  murrain. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  might 
be  concentrated  by  a  lens  or  concave  mirror  Aristophanes 
D'entions  the  burning  lens  id  The  VluuJs,  and  the  story  of 
Archimedes  using  a  mirror  to  fire  the  ships  at  Syracuse  is 
familiar  to  every  schoolboy  If  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  can 
be  truated  as  an  authority,  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun  in  Peru 
kindled  the  sacred  fire  with  a  concave  cup  set  m  a  great 
bracelet     In  China  the  burning-glass  is  in  common  use 

To  the  inquiry  how  mankind  became  possessed  of  fire, 
the  cosmogonies,  those  records  of  pristine  speculative 
thought,  do  not  give  any  reply  whicb  would  not  be  found 
ui  the  relations  of  travellers  and  historians. 

TUey  say  in  tht  Tonga  Islauda  tliat  thf  god  of  the  eartlK|ii^l;es 
is  likewise  the  god  of  fire  Al  Mangaia  it  is  told  tliat  the  great 
Maul  went  down  to  helJ,  where  he  surprised  the  secret  of  making 
fire  by  rubbiug  two  pieces  of  wond  logetlier  The  Maoiis  tell  the 
tale  dilferently  Maui  had  the  fire  given  to  hiin  hy  liis  ohl  blind 
;randmother,  Mahuika,  who  drew  ii  IVoin  tlie  nails  of  her  hands. 
Wishing  to  have  a  stronger  one,  he  jiretended  that  it  liad  gone  out, 
and  so  he  obtained  fire  from  her  great  toe.  It  was  so  Heice  that  every 
thing  melted  before  the  glow;  even  M.iui  and  tlie  grandmother 
herself  were  already  burning  when  a  deluge,  sent  from  heaven, 
saved  the  hero  and  the  perisliing  wothi  ,  but  before  the  waters 
extinguished  all  the  blaze,  Mahuika  shut  a  few  sparks  into  some 
trees,  and  thence  men  draw  it  now  The  Maories  have  also  the 
legend  that  thunder  is  the  noise  of  Tawhaki's  footsteps,  and  that 
lightnings  flash  from  his  armpits.  At  Western  Point,  Victoria,  the 
Australians  say  the  good  old  man  I'undyil  opened  the  door  of  the 
sun,  whose  light  poured  then  on  earth,  and  that  Kaiakoiok,  the 
good  man's  good  daughter,  seeing  the  earth  to  be  full  of  serpents, 
went  everywhere  destroying  serpents  ,  but  before  she  had  Killed 
them  all.  her  staff  snapped  in  two,  and  while  it  broke,  a  flame  burst 
out  of  it.  Here  the  serpent-killer  is  a  fire-bringer  In  the  Persian 
Shaknamah  also  fire  was  discovered  by  a  dragon-fighter  Hushenk, 
the  powerful  hero,  burled  at  the  monster  a  prodigous  stone,  which, 
evaded  by  the  snake,  struck  a  rock  and  was  splintered  by  it  "  Light 
shone  from  the  dark  petifile,  the  heart  ttf  tlie  rock  flashed  out  in 
gloiy,  and  fire  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  world."  The  suake 
escuped,  but  the  mystery  of  fire  had  been  revealed. 

North  American  legends  narrate  how  the  great  buffalo,  careeiing 
through  the  plains,  makes  sparks  flit  in  the  night,  and  sets  ihe 
prairie  ablaze  by  his  hoofs  hitting  the  rooks  We  meet  the  same 
idea  in  the  Hindu  mythology,  which  conceives  thunder  to  have 
been,  among  many  other  things,  the  clatter  of  the  solur  horses  on 
the  Akinon  or  hard  pavement  sf  the  sky  The  Dakot^s  claim  that 
their  ancestor  obtained  fire  froni  the  sparks  which  a  friendly  panther 
struck  with  its  claws,  as  it  scampered  upon  a  stony  hill. 

Tohd,  »ho  gave  the  Quiches  fire  by  shaking  his  sandals,  was, 
like  the  Mexican  Quetzeleoatl,  represented  by  a  Hint  stone.  Oua- 
mansuri,  the  father  of  the  Peruvians,  produced  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning  by  hurling  stones  with  his  sling.  The  thunderbolts  are 
hia  children.  Kudai,  the  great  god  of  the  Altaian  Tartars,  dis- 
ilosed  **  the  secret  of  the  stone's  edge  and  the  iron's  hardness." 
The  Slavonian  god  of  thunder  was  depicted  with  a  silex  in  his 
hand,  or  even  protruding  from  his  head.  The  Lapp  Ticrmes  struck 
with  his  hammer  upf>n  his  own  head  ;  the  Scandinavian  Thor  held 
a  mallet  m  one  hand,  a  flint  in  the  other.  Taranis,  the  Gaul,  had 
upon  his  head  a  huge  mace  surrounded  by  six  little  ones.  Finnish 
poems  describe  how  "  fire,  the  child  of  the  sun,  came  down  from 
heaven,  where  it  was  rocked  in  a  tub  of  yellow  copper,  in  a  large 
pail  of  gold."  Ukko,  the  Esthonian  god. "sends  forth  lightnings,  as 
he  strikes  his  stone  with  his  steel.  According  to  the  Kalewi.la, 
Ihe  same  mighty  Ukko  struck  his  sword  against  his  nail,  and  from 
the  nail  issued  the  "  fiery  b.ibe."  He  gave  it  to  the  Wind's  daughter 
to  rock  it,  but  the  unwary  maiden  let  it  fall  in  the  sea,  where  it  was 
wallowed  by  the  great  pike,  and  fire  would  have  been  lost  for  ever, 
if  the  child  of  the  sun  had  not  come  to  the  rescue,  ll.r  dragged  the 
.;ieat  jnke  from  the  water,  drew  out  his  entrails,  and  found  there 


ci.c  iieavenlj  sjaik  still  aliv«.  Hcph.cstus  also,  the  Greek  fire  god, 
Icll  tiom  heaven  into  the  sea  of  Leninos.  Prometheus  brought 
to  earth  llie  torch  he  had  lighted  at  the  sun's  ehaiiot. 

Human  culture  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  fire,  oi 
which  the  uses  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  culture 
Itself.  To  save  the  labour  expended  on  the  initial  process 
of  procuring  light,  or  on  carrying  it  about  constantly, 
primitive  men  hit  on  the  expedient  of  a  fire  which  should 
burn  night  and  day  in  a  public  building  The  Egyptians 
Lad  one  in  every  temple,  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Persians 
in  all  towns  and  villages.  The  Natchez,  the  Mexicans,  the 
Mayas,  the  Peruvians,  Lad  their  "national  fires"  burning 
upon  large  pyramids.  Of  these  fires  the  "  eternal  lamps  " 
in  the  synagogues,  in  the  Byzantine  and  Catholic  churches, 
may  be  a  survival.  The  "Regia,"  RoD>e's  sacred  centre,  su|> 
posed  to  be  the  abode  of  Vesta,  stood  close  to  a  fountain  ; 
it  was  convenient  to  draw  from  the  same  spot  the  two  great 
requisites,  fire  and  water.  All  citlI  and  political  interests 
grouped  themselves  around  the  Prytaueion  which  was  at 
once  a  temple,  a  tribunaV,  a  fown-Lall,  and  a  gossiping  re- 
sort ,  all  public  business  and  most  private  affairs  were  trans- 
acted by  the  light  and  in  the  warmth  of  the  common  fire. 
No  wonder  that  its  flagstones  should  become  sacred.  Primi- 
tive communities  consider  as  holy  everythirg  that  ensures 
their  existence  and  promotes  their  welfare,  material  tbings 
such  as  fire  and  water  not  less  than  others.  Thus  the  Pry- 
taneion  grew  into  a  religious  institution.  And  if  we  hear 
a  little  more  of  fire  worship  than  of  water  worship,  it  is 
because  fire,  being  on  the  whole  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
was  esteemed  more  precious. 

We  Lave  curious  and  concordant  testimonies  that  the 
principal  functions  of  the  state  itself  grew  out  of  the  care 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  tribal  fire.  The  men  who  at- 
tended it  in  Hellas  were  called  the  Prytanes.  They  had  to 
eat  together,  and  it  would  have  been  considered  as  a  bad 
omen  if  they  had  neglected  that  duty.  They  were  fed  at 
the  public  expense ;  and  well  they  might  be,  for  Laving 
been,  probably,  general  cooks  at  tLe  outset,  they  became, 
when  the  city  was  established,  Archontes  or  magistrates, 
and  even  Basileis,  or  a  combination  of  the  captain,  the 
priest,  and  the  king.  TLus  tLe  first  guardians  of  the  tribal 
fire  were  the  earliest  public  servants,  who  by  degrees  ap- 
propriated all  important  offices,  as  the  state  itself  developed 
into  a  vast  aggregation  of  interests.  And  when  Augustus 
usurped  the  Roman  empire,  he  assumed  all  the  powers 
which  a  pristine  board  of  fiamens,  or  of  Prytanes,  may 
have  possessed.  He  made  himself  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
assumed  the  charge  of  the  public  fire  ,  and  on  transporting 
it  to  his  own  palace,  Le  Lad  to  convert  it  into  public  pro- 
perty. TLe  Hellenic  nations,  as  well  as  the  Aztecs,  received 
ambassadors  in  their  temples  of  f  re,  where,  as  at  the  national 
hearth,  they  feasted  the  foreign  guests.  The  Prytaneion  and 
the  state  were  convertible  terms  If  by  chance  the  fire  in 
the  Roman  temple  of  Vesta  was  extinguished,  all  tribunals, 
all  authority,  all  public  or  private  business,  Lad  to  stop  im- 
mediately. The  conne.'vion  between  Leaven  and  earth  had 
been  broken,  and  it  had  to  be  restored  in  some  way  or 
other, — either  by  Jove  sending  down  divine  lightning  on 
Lis  altars,  or  by  the  priests'  making  a  new  fire  by  the  old 
sacred  method  of  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  or 
by  catching  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  concave  mirror.  No 
Greek  or  Roman  army  crossed  the  frontier  without  carrying 
an  altar  where  the  fire  taken  from  the  Prytaneion  burned 
night  and  day.  When  tLe  Greeks  sent  out  colonies  tLo 
emigrants  took  with  them  living  coals  from  the  alt?r  of 
Hestia,  and  Lad  in  their  new  country  a  fire  lit  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  (hat  burning  in  tLo  mother  country.'     Not 


*  Curiously  enough  we  sec  the  same  iustitutiu.i  obtaining  among  l!i'« 
amaras  of  South  Africa,  where  the  chiefs,  who  sw.iy  tli£ir  peoph 
ith   a  sort  of  pricsUy  authority,  commit  to  their  daughters  the  earr 
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before  the  three  curios  united  their  fires  into  one  could 
Rome  become  powerful  ;  and  Athens  became  a  shining 
light  to  the  world  only,  we  are  told,  when  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Attica,  led  by  Theseus,  brought  each  its  brand  to  the 
altar  of  Athene  Polias.  All  Greece  confederated,  making 
Delphi  its  central  hearth;  and  the  islands  congregated 
around  Delos,  whence  the-new  fire  was  fetched  every  year. 

According  to  a  not  impossible  theory,  all  architecture, 
public  and  private,  sacred  and  profane,  began  with  the  erec- 
tion of  sacred  sheds  to  protect  the  sacred  fire,  which  abodes 
men  dared  to  inliabit  only  after  a  length  of  time.  For  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fire  was  looked  upon  aa  a 
divinity.  We  are  expressly  told  that  Vesta  had  no  image 
or  statue  even  in  her  own  temple,  the  Vestal  fire  being  con- 
sidered as  the  very  goddess  herself.  The  husbandmen  who 
ate  their  repast  before  the  hearth  believed,  as  Ovid  relates, 
that  they  sat  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  themselves.  The 
hearth  fire  was  kept  holy,  its  flame  was  to  remain  bright 
and  pure.  The  minute  and  irksome  prescriptions  of  the 
Zend-Avesta  carried  this  feeling  to  the  extreme:  it  was 
and  it  is  still  a  widely  spread  belief  that  nothing  unclean 
is  to  be  thrown  in  the  fire,  that  no  indecent  actions  are  to 
be  committed  before  it.  To  spit  in  one's  fire  would  be 
now  considered  in  many  places,  in  Albania,  for  example, 
as  an  unpardonable  offence.  The  Galtchas  of  Ferghana, 
according  to  M.  de  Ujfalvy,  are  so  reverential  that  they 
would  not  blow  out  a  light  lest  they  should  render  the 
flame  impure  with  their  breath ;  and  a  similar  peculiarity 
was  observed  by  Wood  in  Badakshan  and  by  Khanikoff 
among  the  Tadjiks  of  Bokhara.' 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  same  reasons  which  made  the 
tribe  provide  itself  with  a  permanent  fire  made  every  family 
have  its  hearth.  It  would  even  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  family,  as  it  is  called  now-a-days,  developed  itself 
after  the  human  couple  and  their  children  had  their  own 
fire-place,  and  not  before.  It  is  likely  thiit  at  the  outset 
only  th&  higher  aristocracy  of  chieftains,  eumetrides  or 
eupatrides,  were  allowed  to  have  a  fire  of  their  own,  which 
was  then  equivalent  to  a  private  or  family  god.  They  kept 
it  burning  night  and  day  all  the  year  round.  As  recently 
as  the- last  generation,  fires  of  such  a  character  were  rather 
numerous  in  the  northern  countries.^ 

These  lingering  customs  take  us  back  to  the  time  when 
every  hearth  was  an  iltar.  From  the  national  Prytaneion 
a  brand  was  given  to  each  gens.  When  gentes  grew  out  of 
the  tribe,  and  subsequently  when  families  grew  out  of  tlio 
gentes,  coals  from  the  gentile  sacrificial  stone  were  given  to 
every  family.  These  three  social  organisms,  the  nation,  the 
gens,  the  family,  one  merging  into  the  other,  had  fire  for 
their  common  symbol,  and  esteemed  it  as  even  the  cause  of 
their  existence.     The  hearth  was  the  very  centre  of  the 


of  a  so-called  eternal  fire.  From  its  hearth  yoimgor  Ecions  Bep.arating 
from  the  parent  stock  take  away  a  burning  brand  to  tlieir  new  home. 
Tlio  use  of  a  common  Prytaneion,  of  circular  forro,  like  the  Roman 
teraplo  of  Vesta,  testified  to  the  common  origin  of  the  North  American 
Assinaia  and  Maichas.  The  Mobiles,  the  Chippeways,  the  Natchez, 
had  each  a  corporation  of  Vestals.  If  the  Natchez  let  their  fire  die 
nut,  they  were  bound  to  renew  it  from  tlio  Mobiles.  The  Moquis, 
Pueblos,  and  Comanches  had  also  their  perpetual  fires.  The  Red-skina 
discussed  important  affairs  of  state  at  tho  "council  fires,"  around 
which  each  sachem  marched  three  times,  turning  to  it  all  the  sides  of 
hia  person.  "  It  was  a  saying  among  our  ancestors,"  said  an  Iroquois 
chief  in  1753,  "  that  when  the  fire  goes  ont  at  Onondoga" — the  Delphi 
of  the  league — **  we  shall  no  longer  be  a  people." 

'  See  nuUriin  de  la  Sue.  defleog.,  Paris,  1878,  p.  489;  Wood's 
Journey  to  Souree  of  Oxus,  1872,  p,  177. 

'  The  rich  Westphalian  farmers  have  still  between  their  habitation 
and  tho  stables  the  so-called  Skorestein,  where  bums  ^a  constant  fire, 
for  which  they  have  a  superstitious  regard.  On  the  banks  of  tho  Sieg 
It  w.xsthe  custom,  as  recently  as  the  year  1855,  to  uisert  a  large  mass 
of  oak,  usu.ally  a  stump  with  its  roots,  in  a  niche  opposite  the  pot- 
hanger.  Tho  block  smouldered  slowly,  and  wa.s  intended  to  last  the 
whole  year,  from  Christmas  to  Christmas,  wljen  its  remains  were 
gronnd  to  powder  and  strc.™  on  the  fields  to  iosuro  their  fertiUty. 


house,  aa  the  regia  was  the  sacred  centre  of  Rome  and  the 
Roman  commonwealth  ;  around  the  regia  the  civic  and 
politic  institutions  developed  themselves,  and  around  the 
hearth  the  family  grew  slowly  into  shape  and  power. 

•  As  already  observed,  the  Prytaneion  was  an  altar  to  the 
genius  of  the  commonwealth,  the  abode  of  the  nation's 
heroic  ancestors.  Its  exact  counterpart  was  the  gentile 
hearth,  owned  by  the  gens  at  large  and  its  dependent 
families.  When  the  gentes  broke  asunder,  every  family 
becanlo  possessed  likewise  of  an  altar  to  its  particulai 
"  Penates  "  and  "  Lares,"  or  sacred  fathers.  These  fathert 
were  not  mere  ancestors,  or  grandparents,  as  we  hold  then 
now  to  be,  but  the  constant  progenitors ;  not  only  were 
they  believed  to  have  begotten  children  in  a  former  age,  but 
also  to  go  on  begetting  them  constantly  through  succeeding 
generations.  Procreators  and  protectors  as  well,  they  were 
the  source  of  blessing  at  the  same  time  as  the  source  of  ex- 
istence. Called  gods,  "  iheoi  patrooi,  genethlioi,  cngeneii, 
siinaimoi,"  they  were  in  fact  the  gods  of  the  household,  but 
gods  of  the  same  kin  and  blood  as  their  descendants.  No 
oath  was  held  more  sacred  than  the  one  which  a  man  swore 
by  his  own  hearth, — no  prayer  more  readily  granted  than 
that  which  was  coupled  with  a  wish  for  the  welfare  of  the 
hearth.  The  hearth  had  a  recognized  right  of  asylum, 
which  is  y«t  in  full  vigour  in  many  countries.  But  it  was 
above  all  the  throne  of  tho  "  paterfamilias,"  the  stronghold 
of  his  dominion.  The  proud  saying  of  the  Englishman  that 
his  home  is  his  castle  is  but  an  attenuated  remnant  of  the 
feeling  which  animated  the  chiefs  of  the  Vedic,  the  Greek, 
and  the'  Italian  gentes.  Such  a  man  was  the  king  absolute 
over  his  household  ;  he  wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  all  his  subordinates,  cattle,  slaves,  children,  wife  oi 
wives  ;  ho  was  the  priest  of  his  altar,  the  manager  and  ex- 
pounder of  all  divine  things,  elevated  above  the  standard  ol 
common  mortals.  He  alone  in  his  kingdom  could,  if  need 
were,  make  a  new  fire,  not  with  a  vulgar  flint  and  iron,  but 
by  the  solemn  mode  of  rubbing  together  two  sacred  twigs. 
In  this  way  all  Greek  hearths  were  provided  with  new  fires 
when  the  ancient  ones  had  been  sullied  by  the  look  of  the 
hated  Persian  invaders.  Beside  the  hearth,  the  second 
place,  at  least,  was  due  to  the  wife  and  mother  ;  and  as 
time  went  on  her  influence  continued  to  increase.' 

Identity  of  Fire  and  Soul  in  Ancient  Belief. — The  sun, 
as  the  source  of  heat,  gives  life  to  earth  ;  and  it  was  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  the  hearth,  "  the  sun  in  the  house, 
as  the  younger  Edda  calls  it,  radiated  life  likewise.  There- 
fore it  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  or 
ancestors,  a  dwelling-place  for  the  deceased,  where  a  stock 
of  souls  ready  to  enter  existence  by  new  births  was  main- 
tained. The  famous  Roman  legend  of  Servius  TuUius, 
whom  Plutarch  and  other  writers  report  to  have  been  pro- 
created in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth  -by  the  Lares  themselves, 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  this  belief.  A  sepulchral  picture 
at  Orvieto  represents  a  double  phallus  protruding  from  the 
flame  of  a  hearth,  on  which  a  libntion  is  being  poured. 
The  Vedas  taught  that  the  hearth-fire  was  cosubstantial 
with  the  cause  of  generation.  Hence  care  was  taken-  ti 
preserve  the  purity  of  descent  in  tho  kin  by  preserving  the 


'  The  traveller  Pallas  was  told  by  the  Slongo!  populations  which  lio 
visited  that  a  w-oraan  might  indulge  in  the  vilest  abuse  and  insult,  and 
no  one  would  dare  to  touch  her,  so  long  as  she  stood  between  the  bed 
and  the  fire-pl,ace.  In  the  Ved,-i3  we  see  th.at  tho  new  wife  underwent 
some  sort  of  consecration  by  walking  thrice  around  the  new  hearth-place, 
and  stretching  her  hand  into  tho  flames  while  she  w.na  being  sprinkled 
over  with  lustral  water.  In  Germany  and  Slav  countries,  tho  bride, 
»s  she  comes  from  church  ar.d  enters  her  new  house,  bowa  to  the  firo 
burning  on  the  hearth,  walks  thrice  round  it,  burns  three  of  her  hairs, 
and  binds  a  red  string  round  her  body>  "What  Is  no  mere  done  by  tlio 
mistress  is  still  done  to  her  servants  in  Germany,  who,  as  they  com* 
in,  are  m.ade  to  i-un  round  the  kitchen  fire,  are  touched  with  toot, 
and  have  their  bare  feet  sprinkled  with  ashes. 
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flame  of  the  hearth  pure  and  unraingled  with  fire  taken 
from  another  house.  Oq  this  matter  the  ancient  Persians 
were  particularly  puncvilious,  feeding  their  fires,  and  espe- 
cially their  sacred  fires,  only  with  certain  kinds  of  wood,  re- 
puted to  be  cleaner  tljan  all  others,  well  dried,  and  well 
stript  of  the  bark.  Evsrywhcre  and  in  all  countries,  it  was 
considered  a  most  fatal  omen  if  the  fire  died  out  in  the 
liearth.  The  family  whose  firs  went  out  had  ineurred  the 
ire  of  the  Lares,  who,  if  not  quickly  appeased,  would  strike 
the  sons  with  impotence  and  imbecility.  A  new  fire  was 
to  be  lit  by  the  friction  of  two  twigs,  as  to  fetch  some  from 
o  neighbour's  would  have  been  considered  an  adulterous 
union  of  hearths,  an  undue  mingling  of  two  families'  blood.' 
Resemblance  between  Fire-Production  and  Life-Proditction. 
— For  a  long  time,  throughout  all  the  world,  the  ancient 
naturalists  who  meditated  on  the  greatest  wonder  of  physi- 
ology, supposed  that  the  generation  of  fire  by  the  friction 
of  two  woods,  one  of  harder  the  other  of  softer  substance, 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  human  generation.  The  heat 
thus  evolved  in  the  human  organism  was  held  to  be  of  most 
eubtile  nature,  a  lash  of  the  astral  light,  an  intelligent 
substance.  Primary  fire  impregnated  primary  water,  and 
tie  soul  was  born.  Life  was  compared  to  a  fame,  to  a 
torch  ;  and  no  comparison  is  more  true.  Modem  chemistry 
having  proved  that  animal  life  is  a  constant  burning  of 
oxygen,  the  ancient  myth  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when 
it  said  that  Prometheus  animated  the  figure  of  clay  by 
putting  into  it  a  spark  of  fire.  "Know  ye,"  said  an  Ojib- 
way  prophet,  "  that  the  fire  in  your  huts  and  the  life  in 
your  bodies  are  one  and  the  same  thing."  A  torch  which 
was  put  out  by  throwing  it  violently  on  the  ground  sym- 
bolized in  ecclesiastical  rites  excommunication,  or  the  con- 
demnation of  a  soul  to  eternal  death.  In  classical  mytho- 
logy, Meleager's  life  was  bound  to  a  log  of  wood  ;  when  the 
one  was  turned  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  the  other  was  to  fall 
dead.  "  Corpus  est  terra,  anima  est  ignis,"  that  old  piece  of 
philosoph}',  became  inseparable  from  poetry  and  language  ; 
and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  soul  and  the  "  genius" 
are  always  spoken  of  as  if  they  possessed  the  nature  of 
flame,  and  the  angels  and  the  peris  as  if  their  substances 
were  pure  light.  According  to  the  pristine  physiology,  man 
was  likewise  a  fire,  but  a  fire  hidden  in  clay,  diluted  in 
water.  If  it  had  not  been  for  water,  the  flame  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  its  own  force, — it  would  have  blazed  up, 
coruscating  violently  in  dazzling  effulgence,  and  then"  dying 
out.  In  fact,  all  primitive  theories  attributed  to  gaseous 
water  the  action  which  our  present  science  attributes  to' 
nitrogen,  without  which  oxidation  would  go  on  too  rapidly 
to  allow  of  the  formation  of  oxidizable  matter.  Hence 
water  was  thought  to  be  as  necessary  as  fire  itself ;  hence 
ancient  law  forbade  the  individuals  guilty  of  offences  against 
the  commonwealth  to  have  fire  and  water  given  them — a 
sentence  equivalent  to  death.  The  mixture  of  organic  fire 
and  organic  water  in  our  bodies  was  compared  to  that  in 
vegetable  matter,  which  emits  much  smoke  if  burned  when 
in  green  or  wet  condition.  Nay,  by  pursuing  the  analysis 
of  combustion  in  which  the  classical  world  had  centred  all 
its  philosophy,  the  ashes  or  mineral  detritus  which  fell  on 
the  hearth  found  their  analogue  in  the  flesh,  in  the  bones, 
in  the  solid  parts  of  our  organism.  Thus  man  was  thought 
to  be  an  alloy  of  fire,  earth,  and  water  in  slightly  difi'erent 
proportions.     Fire,  a  constituent  part  of  the  divine  intelli- 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Bobcmia  the  country  people  have 
«till  •■»  strong  prejudice  against  any  tire  bein;;  taken  to  or  talien  from 
the  hearth.  Till  the  babe  be  forty  days  old,  the  Albanians  do  not 
allow  a  brand,  not  even  a  coal,  from  the  family  fire-place  to  be  irivcn 
sw.ay.  A3  long  .as  the  Japanese  had  castes,  peopl  of  the  higher  ranks 
ate  no  food  except  what  was  cooiicd  =n  tlair  ov.  home,  for  fear  of 
"railing  fire,"  cvicently  because  they  thought  tl  at  fire  imparted  i;.'! 
nuturc  to  food,  and  by  n:ean3  of  foot!  to  tbeh^dily  powci?. 


gence,  became  a  soul  when  it  was  immersed  in  organic 
water;  it  became  the  body  when  it  was  put  into  organic 
clay.  The  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  which 
wore  current  under  the  name  of  Hermes  Trimecistus,  teach 
that  at  the  moment  of  death,  "our  intelligence,  one  of 
God's,  subtile  thoughts,  escapes,  the  body's  dross,  puts  on 
its  fiery  tunic  again,  and  floats  henceforth  in  space,"  leaving 
the  soul  to  await  judgment.  Men  were  divided  into  noble 
and  ignoble,  according  as  the  material  or  the  spiritual  side 
of  their  nature  predominated.  Thus  a  frequent  distinction 
in  the  burials,  which  may  have  arisen  even  in  prehistoric 
times,  can  be  explained.  Chiefs  and  kings,  priests  and 
noblemen,  possessed  all  of  a  divine  soul,  were  burned, 
flame  going  forth  to  flame ;  but  people  of  the  common 
sort  were  sunk  among  the  sods,  clay  going  back  to  clay.- 

Cosmic  Fire. — The  opinions  and  beliefs  which  most 
primitive  populations  have  entertained  on  the  nature  of  fire 
in  the  hearth  were  applied  by  them  to  the  great  cosmic 
fire :  both  were  life-givers,  one  to  the  family  and  the  other 
to  the  universe ;  both  were  part^  of  the  same  substance  or 
element.  It  was  taught  by  Aristotle  that  Zeus  was  a  name 
given  to  the  fire  of  heaven,  and  by  Plato  and  Euripides 
that  the  same  Hestia  burned  in  the  humblest  hut  and  the 
highest  sky.  Ovid  went  so  far  as  to  identify  that  goddess 
with  the  earth  itself.  According  to  that  doctrine,  fire  was 
held  to  bo  the  very  soul  of  nature,  the  essence  of  every  thing 
that  had  a  shape,  and  even  to  be  the  giver  of  that  shape, 
for  philosophers  explained  that  of  all  elements  none  but 
fire  having  any  form  by  itself  could  impart  it  to  other  things. 
From  Jupiter  to  the  fly,  from  the  wandering  star  to  the 
tiniest  blade  of  grass,  all  beings  owed  existence  to  the  fiery 
element.  This  theory,  more  or  less  distinctly  expressed, 
obtained  among  the  Aztecs,  who  invoked  in  their  prayers 
"  fire  the  most  ancient  divinity,  the  father  and  mother 
of  all  gods."  Tohil  the  Quiche,  Quetzacoatl  the  Mexican, 
Tiermes  the  Finn,  Perkun  the  Slav,  Thor  the  Scandina- 
vian, Taranis  the  Gaul,  and  many  other  gods,  as  stated 
above,  were  represented  as  having  firestones  for  heads  or 
for  bodies  ;  one  of  them  was  said  to  have  flashed  up  in 
lightnings  as  he  was  dragged  along  the  rocky  heavens  by 
some  powerful  antagonist.  Such  a  god,  encased  in  a  shell 
of  flint,  fell  down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  according  to  an 
Indian  legend  ;  the  shell  broke  into  sixteen  hundred  frag- 
ments, and  each  of  them  arose  and  stood  up  as  a  particular 
god.  From  such  a  thunderbolt  or  meteorite  the  Dacotas 
boasted  to  have  originated. 

In  the  Gnostic  theory  the  middle  part  of  the  cosmos 
was  taken  up  by  the  starry  world,  emitting  the  astral  light, 
inferior  in  sanctity  to  the  mild  effulgence  of  ether  above  if, 
but  superior  in  vivifying  properties  to  our  common  fires. 
These  three  conditions  of  the  cosmic  fire  corresponded  to 
the_  three  component  parts  of  man — mind,  soul,  and  body. 
Prophets  and  other  great  and  pious  men  had  minds  still 
refulgent  with  ethereal  rays,  which  were  the  thoughts  of 
divinity;  while  the  wicked  had  souls  which  had  been 
soaked  in  a  smoky  fire,  and  in  stupid  people  there  glim- 
mered but  the  weakest  possible  ray  of  celestial  light. 

-So  among  Algonquins  and  Ottaways  those  only  of  the  "Great 
Haro  totem,"  among  t)ie  Nicaraguans  none  but  the  ''caciques,"  among 
the  Cavibs  no  others  than  the  priestly  caste,  were  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  cremation.  The  tribes  of  Upper  California  were  even  persuaded 
that  such  as  were  not  burned  were  li.able  to  be  transfonned  into  brutes. 
Among  certain  populations  (as,  for  instance,  the  Cokhians  of  old.  and 
the  IS.ibcens  or  Chinipseyans  of  our"Rmcs)  the  males  had  the  privilege 
of  the  p>Te,  which  was  denied  to  women.  Tlie  examples  illustrating 
the  belief  of  the  soul  being  a  fire  are  so  numerous  th-it  it  is  dillicult 
to  choose  among  them.  In  Vcigtland  the  souls  of  iinchrietened  babes 
are  believed  to  bo  turned  into  \V:lls-or-the-Wisp.  The  souls  of  dying 
men  or  beasts  are  said  to  bum  sometimes  with  a  heat  so  intense  li»at 
their  eyes  indaine  piles  of  wood.  It  is  a  frequent  feat  of  divine  borsos 
in  Tartar  legends  to  m.akc  the  rocks  glow  and  melt  .as  pitch  by  mersiy 
loohl^fi  at  them. 
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]t  was  not  the  hottest  fire  which  was  supposed  to  bo  the 
most  divine.  Fierce  heat  being  inimical  to  organic  life, 
hot  tires  are  said  to  be  hellish  ones.  Their  masters,  the 
demons  of  drouglit  and  sterility,  dry  up  the  fouutains, 
scorch  the  grass,  excite  pestilence,  are  the  worst  fiends  to 
the  human  race.  Pure  light  was  thought  to  be  without 
any  heat  at  all,  and  legends  tell  of  "  theophanias,"  of 
aureoles,  of  fiery  tongues  flickering  above  the  cradles  of  in- 
fants predestined  to  glorious  careers.  Phallic  fire,  giving 
"Qut  heat  but  no  light,  was  often  considered  as  of  an  inferior 
nature,  and  therefore  represented  by  secondary  <ir  even  by 
tertiary  deities,  fauns,  satyrs,  legijians,  and  the  like. 

At  the  outset  the  gods  and  demons  alike  had  some  com- 
mand of  fire,  but  they  we-ro  distinguishable  by  the  nature 
of  their  fire.  Among  the  Scandinavian.',  Woden  was  the 
iire  that  shines,  Thor  the  liglitning,  and  Loki  the  fire  that 
burns  and  shall  one  day  destroy  the  whule  world  ;  Kr.ihnia, 
Indn,  Siwa,  and  Osiris,  HTorus,  Typhcm,  had  similar  me.in- 
iugs.  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athene  presided  over  the  celestial 
fiame  ;  Hercules  and  Dion3'SU5  marked  the  progressive  [lurl- 
ficafions  of  the  terrestrial  fire.  Hesides  his  influence  over 
generation,  Hephaestus  had  the  command  of  the  subter- 
ranean fire  and  of  it3  vast  smithie?,  where  earths  and  stones 
were  fused  into  metals.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  the  most 
intense  awe  that  the  Vedic  Aryans  contemplated  the 
thunderstorm  and  the  lightning,  the  fierce  struggle  in  the 
heavens,  the  fight  between  the  winds  and  the  clouds,  be- 
tween fire  and  wate',  between  the  fire-god  Indra  and  V'ritra 
the  fire-dragon.  So,  likewise,  the  Iranians  conceived  of  our 
world  as  the  field  of  the  great  battle  between  Ormuzd  the 
Increaser,  and  his  twin  brother  Ahriman  the  Destroyer. 

Heating  and  Purijical ion  hi/  Firf. — The  principle  of  life 
being  a  fiery  one,  it  was  supposed  that  all  maladies  were 
only  so  many  defilements  of  the  pure  principle  which  h-id 
been  darkened  by  the  demons  of  night,  and  that  all  sick 
people  were  demoniacs.  The  traditions  of  the  Finns  assert 
that  lightning,  the  fiery  sword  of  Ukko,  slays  the  demons 
of  illness.  But  it  was  discovered  that  the  exhibiti'in  of 
lightning,  as  a  healing  method,  was  attended  with  grave 
drawbacks :  it  was  impossible  to  insure  l>eing  able  to  use 
it,  and  when  it  couhl  be  obtained,  the  cure  was  worse  than 
the  disease,  as  the  patient  was  killed  before  the  imp  who 
had  bedeviled  him.  It  became  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  a  Bubstituta;  and  therefore  the  healing  virtues  of  the 
thunderbolt  were  embodied  in  the  Keraunia  or  thunder- 
stones..  The  "  holy  stones  "  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  "holed 
stones,"  arrow  heads,  flint  celts,  and  flint  knives  worked 
by  prehistoric  rrten,  were  popularly  believed  to  be  stones 
nhich  falling  down  from  heaven  possessed  lieavenly  virtues, 
and  were  of  use  in  all  sorts  of  disease.' 

Sickness  having  become  identified  with  sin,  purificatimi 
became  the  first  and  most  esteemed  of  curative  agents  and 
of  prophylactics.  It  needed  to  be  undergone  when  a  dead 
body  had  been  touched  or  when  women  had  been  delivered. 
The  mother  walked  with  her  babe  through  fires  lit  on  her 
right  hand  and  on  her -left;  the  infants,  especially  the 
males,  were  fumigated  with  great  care.  Among  some 
populations  none  could  approach  mother  and  child  without 
stepping  over  a  brazier.  Fiery  ordeals  heralded  the  attain- 
ment of  the  age  of  puberty  by  both  sexes.  Ambassadors 
were  refused  admittance  to  the  presence  of  the  sovereign 
until  they  had  traversed  a  flame  wiiich  should  singe  away 
the  foreign  devilries  which  they  might  carry  about  t-l^i."!. 


*  In  miM  case*  Uie  Aiistraliai:  sorcerer  applies  fire  to  the  injurej 
pai-ta  of  his  patients.  The  Persians  kindle  fire  on  the  terraces  of  their 
house  where  the  eick  man  lies.  Thg  Patagonians  fire  off  guns  and 
revolvers,  and  throw  burnitig  brands  into  the  air.  In  Turkestan,  sick 
children  are  made  to  leap  over  burnin;;  fires,  and  are  struck  seven 
times  on  the  back.  At  every  stroke  renionstr.tnces  are  addre!5sed  to 
the  demon,  such  as  "  P«gone  to  the  sea!    Begone  to  the  .Ui^.-;-'  " 


Purification  by  fire  led  to  the  institution  of  baptism 
by  fire,  wliich  in  many  places  was  thought  vastly  supcrioi 
to  baptism  by  water;  and  the  idea  obtained  il<  furthest 
development  in  the  notion  of  purgatorial  fires,  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  one  church.  Often  people  had  misgivings 
about  the  penance  which  awaited  them  in  a  future  state, 
and  reckoned  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  undergo 
it  on  this  side  of  the  grave.^ 

Periodic  Fires. — Because  the  sun  loses  its  force  after 
'noon,  and  after  midsummer  daily  shortens  the  length  of  its 
circuit,  the  ancients  inferred,  and  primitive  populations  still 
believe,  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  energies  of  fire  mn^t 
necessarily  decline.  Therefore  men  set  about  renewing  the 
fires  in  the  temples  and  on  llie  hearth  on  the  longest  diiy  of 
summer  nr  at  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  year.  The 
ceremony  was  attended  with  much  rejoicing,  banqueting, 
and  niany  religious  rites.  Houses  were  thoroughly  cleansed  , 
peojile  bathed,  am!  underwent  lustrations  and  purifications; 
new  clothes  were  put  on  ;  (juarrels  were  made  u[i;  debts 
were  paid  by  the  debtor  or  remitted  by  the  creditor;  cri- 
minals were  released  by  tlie  civil  authorities  in  imitation 
of  the  heavenly  jtidges,  who  ware  believed  to  grant  on  the 
same  day  a  general  remission  of  sins.  All  things  were 
made  new  ;  each  man  turned  over  a  new  page  in  the  book 
of  his  existence.  Some  nations,  like  the  Etruscans  in  the 
Old  World,  and  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  in  the  New, 
carried  these  ideas  to  a  high  degree  of  development,  and 
celebrated  with  magnificent  ceremonies  the  renewal  of  the 
sicculii,  or  astronomic  periods,  which  might  be  shorter  ui 
longer  than  a  century.  Some  details  of  the  festival  among 
the  Aztecs  have  been  preserved.  On  the  last  night  of  every 
period  (52  years)  every  fire  was  extinguished,  and  men 
proceeded  in  solemn  procession  to  some  sacred  spot,  where, 
with  awe  and  trembling,  the  [iriests  strove  to  kindle  a  new 
fire  by  friction.  It  was  as  if  they  had  a  \ague  idea  that 
the  cosmos,  with  its  sun,  itioon,and  stars,  had  been  wound 
up  like  a  clock  for  a  definite  period  of  time.  And  had 
they  failed  to  raise  the  vital  spark,  they  would  have 
believed  that  it  was  because  the  great  fire  was  being  extin- 
guished at  the  central  hearth  of  the  world.  The  Stoics 
and  many  other,  ancient  philosopheis  thought  that  the 
wtirld  was  doomed  to  final  exiincliou  by  fire.  The  Scan- 
dinavian bards  sung  the  end  of  the  world,  how  at  last  the 
wulf  Fenrir  would  get  loose,  how  the  cruel  fire  of  Loki 
would  destroy  itself  by  destroying  everything.  The 
Essenes  enlarged  upon  this  doctrine,  which  is  also  found 
in  the  Sibylline  books  and  appears  in  the  Apocrypha  (2 
Esdras  xvi.  15). 

Pee  Dupuis,  Origine  dc  tons  !cs  CulUs,  17DI  ;  Boiiiuoul,  Sricucc 
dc3  HHifjwns;  Grinmt,  Deulichc  Mytholofjic,  cap.  xx.,  1835;  Adall'crt 
Kulin,  Die  Jlcrabkun/C  dcs  Fciun  itud  dcs  Goflnrlrnids,  ISoO; 
SlCMitli.-il.  (/cber  die  vm^rruvglichc  Fu)m  der  ^ingc  roii  I'roiiiclhcit^^ 
1861;  Allicrt  Rcville,  "  Lc  Mytlie  dc  rromoliice,"  in  /.Vr»c  d,-s 
De-ui  Mondcs,  August  1E62  ;  Miclicl  Brtal,  llncvlc  rt  Cmus,  '803  ; 
'I'ylor,  Rcscnrchn  into  the  Earltj  J/ist'irjj  nf  M(nikitid,  t-linp.  ix., 
lSfi.5;  llailiofen.  Die  Snrjc  mn  Ta7'.ni)iiH,  1S70  Lnl'luvk,  J'reliis- 
Inrie  Times,  3d  cJilioM,  1872;  Hang,  JlcUgii'n  nj  the  J'arsis, 
1878. 


Similar  pr.aclico'i  ore  still  resorted  to  in  nminl.iiiious  rcgi'ms  n! 
France  when  illness  smites  the  flocks.  In  l.n.kwni.l  districts  of  Ucr- 
many,  when  tlic  swine  sicken  and  die,  the  "  wdd  lire,"  or  " Notlifcucr," 
is  kindleil,  but  it  would  have  no  virtue  if  it  were  kindled  by  bachel'.is 
instead  of  by  inanicd  men,  or  with  matches  and  rot  by  the  orlhodm 
process  of  rubliing  wood  against  wood. 

'  In  the  hill  ranges  of  Southern  India  penitents  are  made  to  pass 
through  a  row  of  burning  liuts  and  are  absolved  after  having  pas.sed 
the  seventh.  Before  seed  is  sown  it  is  still  pnssed  through  the  fire  in 
Bavaria;  and  in  Basuto  land  children  underwent  recently  a  simiUnr 
process,  being  held  over  the  Uame  of  a  lighted  altar.  The  cDi  th  was  ^et.l 
from  the  demons  of  st>-rilly  by  liubting  liuge  fires,  and  the  fields  becami- 
fertile  as  far  as  the  blazs  could  be  seen  distinctly,— a  practice  which 
s'.\\\  prevails  in  many  places  from  Norway  to  Central  America. 


FIRE  13  considered  in  the  present  article  in  relation  to 
the  destruction  by  it  of  life  and  property.  History  is  full 
of  accounts  of  the  devastation  it  has  caused  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  nearly  every  country  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  following  list  embraces  the  most  memorable  of  the 
great  fires  of  which  records  have  been  preserved ; — 

Great  Britain  axd  Ireland. 

793.  London,  nearly  destroyed. 
982.        „        greater  part  of  the  city  burned. 
1086.        ,,        all  houses  and  churches  nom  the  east  to  the  west 

gate  burned. 
1212.        ,,        greater  pait  of  the  city  burneo. 
1666.        „         "The  Great  Fire,"  September  2-6. 

Itbegan  in  a  wooden  house  in  Pudding  Lane,  arid  burned  for  three 
days,  consuming  the  buildings  on  436  aciej,  400  streets.  Janes.  Ac. 
13^00  houses,  with  St  Paul's  church.  S6  parish  churches.  6  chapels, 
the  guild-hall,  the  royal  eichnnge.  the  custom-house,  n-.any  hos- 
pitals and  hbiaries.  5 J  companies'  halls,  and  a  vast  number  of  other 
etately  edifices,  together  with  three  of  the  city  gates,  four  stone 
bridges,  and  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Poultry 
end  Wood  Street  Compters.  The  fire  swept  from  the  .Tower  to 
Temple  church,  and  from  tho  N.E.  gate  to  Holbom  bridge.  Slj 
persons  were  killed.  The  total  loss  of  property  was  eatimated  at 
the  time  to  be  £10,730.500. 

-1794.  London,  630  houses  destroyed  at  AVappiiig.     Loss  above 

£1,000,000. 
1834.        ,,        Houses  of  Parliament  burned. 

1861.  ,,        Tooley  Street  wharves,  tc,  burned.     Loss  esti- 

mated at  £2.000,000. 
1873.   ■     ,,        Alexandra  palace  destroyed. 
1137.    Vork,  totally  destroyed. 
1184.   Glastonbury^  town  and  abbey  burned. 
1292.   Carlisle,  destroyed. 

1507.  Norwich,  nearly  destroyed  ;  718  houses  burned. 
1544.  Leilh,  bumed. 
1598.   Tivtrton,  400  houses  and  a  large  number  of  horses  bumed; 

33  persons  killed.     Loss,  £150,000. 
1612.        ,,,        600  houses  burned.     Loss  over  £200,000. 
1731.        ,,  300  houses  bumed. 

1700.  ESinburgh,  "the  Great  Fire." 

1612.  Cork,  greater  part  bumed,  and  again  in  1622. 

1613.  Dorchester,  nearly  destroyed.     Loss,  £200,000. 

1614.  Strat/ord-on-Avon,  burned. 
1644.  Bmminstcr,  bumed.    Again  in  1684  and  1781. 
1675.  Northampton,  almost  totally  destroyed. 
1633.  Newmarket,  large  part  of  the  town  burned. 
1694.    Warwick,  more  than  half  burned;  rebuilt  by  national  con- 
tribution. 

1707.  Lisbum,  burned. 

1727.   Gravtsciid,  destroyed.   , 

1738.    Wellingborough,  800  houses  burneu. 

1743.  Credilon,  450  houses  destroyed.' 

1760.  Portsmouth,  dockyard  bumed.     Iflss,  £400,000. 

1770.  ,,  „  „  Loss,  £100,000. 

1802.  Liverpool,  3cstructive  fire.     Loss,  £1,000,000. 

1827.  Shumcss,  50  houses  and  much  property  destroyed. 

1854.   Gateshead,  50  perscns  killed.     Loss,  £1,000,000. 

1875.   Glasgow.     Great  fire.     Loss,  £300,000. 

k  France. 

59.  Lyons,  buinod  to  ashes.     Nero  offers  to-rebuilj  it 
1113.  Nanlcs,  greater  part  of  the  city  destroyed. 
1137.  Dijon,  burned. 
1524.   Troycs,  nearly  destroyed. 

1720.  Renncs,  on  fire  from  December  22  to  29,  850  houses  Ijurhed. 
1784.  Brest.    Fire  and  explosiyn  iu  dockyard.     Loss  £1,000',000. 

1862.  Marseilles,  destructive  fire. 
1871.  Paris.    'Communist  devastations.      Properly  destroyed, 

£32,000,000. 

CENrr.A'i,  AND  Southern  Europe. 
Rome  bumed  during  8  days.     10  of  the  14  wards  of  the 


64. 

city  wore  destroyed. 
1108.    Venice,  greater  part  of  the  city  was  burned. 
1577.       ,,       fire  at  the  arsenal,  greater  part  of  the  city  rained 

by  an  explosion. 
1299.    Weiinar,  destractive  fire ;  also  in  1424  and  1618. 
1379.  Mcmtl  was  in  large  part  desti-oyed,  and  again  in  1457, 1510, 

1678,  1854. 
1 405.  Bern  was  destroyed. 
1420.  Leipsie  lost  400  honses 

1457.  Dort,  cathedral  and  large  part  of  the  town  burned. 
iJ91.  Dresden  Vt-as  destroyed. 
1521.  Oviedo,  large  part  of  the  city  destroyed. 
1543.  Kimiorn  wrs  buni?d. 
1634.  Fiirth  was  burned  by  Austrian  Croats. 
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Fiirth  was  again  destroyed. 

Landau  was  almost  destroyed. 

Pu-na  was  bumed  by  Prussians.     260  houses  desttoyei 

Munich  lost  200  houses.  -  . 

Konigsbirg,  public  buildings,  &e.,  bumed.    Loss,  £600,000. 
,,  almost  destroyed.  .    - 

Rjkitzan  (Bohemia)  was  totally  destroyed.     Loss,  £300.00fi 

Brody,  1500  houses  destroyed. 
,,       1000  houses  destroyed. 

Poscn,  large  part  of  older  portion  of  city  burned. 

Forest  fires  in  Tyrol  destroyed  64  villages  and  hamlets 

Salzburg  was  partly  destroyed. 

Hamburg.     A  fire  raged  for  100  hours,  May  5-7. 

Daring  the  fire  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  4219  buildings. 
Including  2000  dwellings,  were  destroyed.  One-lifth  of  the  popula- 
tioo  was  made  homeless,  and  100  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  total 
loss  amounted  to  £7,000.000.  Aflcr  the  (ire  contributions  from  all 
£iei-many  came  in  to  help  to  rebuild  the  city. 

Glarus  (S\vitierland),  500  bouses  bumed. 

Koethern  JSurope. 
Aalborg,  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Aarhuus,  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  again  in  1550 
Opslo,  nearly  destroyed.      Christiania   was   built   on    the 

site. 
Bergen,  greater  part  of  the  town  oestroyed. 
Copenhagen,  nearly   destroyed.     1650  houses   burned,  77 
streets. 
,,  royal  palace  with  contents  burned. 

.,  50  streets,  1563  houses  burned. 

Stockholm,  1000  houses  destroyed. 

250  houses  bumed.     Loss,  2,000,000  crowns 
Abo,  200  houses  and  15  mills  burned. 
,,     780  houses  burned,  with  the  university. 
Carlscrona,  1087  houses,  churches,  warehouses.  4c-.  de- 
stroyed. 
Gothaiburg,  178  houses  burned 
Christiania.     Loss  estimated  at  £250, OOj. 
Carlstadl  (Sweden),  everything  burned  eA>;ept  the  bishop'* 
residence,  hospital,  and  jail.     10  Uvea  lost, 

Russia. 
St  Petersburg,  2000  houses  bumed. 

,,  great  fire.     Loss,  £1,000,000. 

Moscow,  18,000  houses  burned. 
■  ,,  The  Russians  fired  the  city  on  September  14  to 
drive  out  the  army  of  Napoleon.  The  fire 
continued  five  days.  Xiue-tenths  of  the»city 
was  destroyed.  Number  of  houses  burned. 
30,800-  Loss,  £30,000,000. 
Archangel,  900  houses  burned. 

,,  3000  buildings  and  the  ca*hedral  bumed. 

Tobolsk,  nearly  destroyed 
Mitau,  nearly  destroj'cd. 
Riga,  partly  destroyed. 
Tula,  destracti^  e  fire. 
Orel^  large  part  of  the  town  oestroyed 
Cracow,  Targe  part  of  the  town  burned. 
Novgorod,  large  amount  of  property  destroyed. 

Turkey. 
The  following  fires  have  occurred  at  Lonsiantinople  — 
1729.   A  great  fire  destroyed  12,000  houses  and  7000  people. 
1745.  A  tire  ia.sted  five  days. 

1750.  In  January  10,000  hou.ses  burned ;  in  April  proi>erty 
destroyed  estimated  from  £1,000,000  to  £3,000,000' 
Later  in  tho  year  10.000  houses  were  destroyed. 

1751.  4000  ho'jses  were  burned. 
1756.   15,000  houses  and  100  people  destroyed.    During  the  ye.irs 

1761,  1765,  and  1767  great  havoc  was  inade  by  fire. 

1769.  July  17.  A  fire  raged  for  twelve  hours,  extending  nearly 
1  mile  in  length.  Many  of  the  palaces,  some  small 
mosques,  and  nearly  650  houses  u-ere  destroyed. 

1771.  A  fire  h-tsting  15  hours  consumed  2500  houses  and  shops. 

1778.  2000  houses  were  bumed. 

17S'2.  .A-Ugust  12.  A  fire  burned  three  days  :  10,000  houses,  60 
mosques,  and  100  corn  mills  destroyeil  ,  100  lives  lost. 
In  February  600  houses  burned  ;  in  June  7000  more. 

1781.  .August  5.  A  fire  burned  for  26  ^""rs,  and  destivye.i 
10,000  houses,  most  of  which  h,id  been  lebuilt  since  the 
fires  of  1782.  In  the  same  year,  March  13,  a  fire  in  the 
suburb  of  Pera  destroyed  two-thirds  of  that  quarn-r. 
Loss  estimated  at  2.000,000  florins. 

1791.  Bet\wcen  March  and  July  32,000  houses  are  said  to  have 
'  •  been  burned,  ai;d  as  many  in  1795. 

1799.  In  the  suburb  of  Pcia  IS.UOO  houses  were  burned  and  man/ 


1680. 
1686. 
1758. 
1762. 
1764. 
1769. 
1784. 
1801. 
1859. 
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1811. 
1818. 
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1861. 


1530. 
1541. 
1624. 

1702. 
1728. 
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1816 

1818 
1826. 
1848. 

1865. 

1870. 


1797 
176.3 
1772. 

1796. 
1841 
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August  16.     12,000  liouses  and  3000  shops  in  the  huesi 

quarter  were  desitrojwl. 
August  13.     A  lire  destroyed  several  thousand  houses. 
A  tire  destroved  6000  houses 
500  houses  and  200O  shojis  destroyed       Loss  ealimated  ut 

£3,000,000  ,,      ,     ,, 

A  great  fire  destroyed  2800  houses,  puWic  buildings,  &c 

Over  22,000  pcoj.le  were  left  homeless 
June  5     Tlic  suburb  of  Pera,  oceupied  by  the  foreign  popu^ 
lation  and  native  Cliristuns,  was  swept  by  a  hre  whieh 
dfstroyed  over  7000  buildings,  many  of  tliein  among  the 
lH;st  in  tlie  city,  including  the  residence  of  the  foreign 
hg.itions.     Loss  estimated  at  nearly  £5,000,000 
Scutari,  the  town  of  30U0  houses  totally  destroyed. 
Smyrna,  2600  houses  consumed.     Loss,  £200,000 

3000  dwellings  burned      3000  to  4000  shops,  ic  . 

consumed      Loss,  £4,000,000. 
4000  shops,  mosques,  magazines,  &c  ,  burned 
12,000  houses  were  burned. 


India 
1631.   Rnjmnhal      Palace  and  great  part  of  the  town  burned. 
1799.   Manilla,  v.ist  stoivhouses  wer.-  burned 
jg33  __         10,000   huts  were    burned,   March    M..     >>i.i,wuu 

peo[.le  rendered  homeless,  and  50  lives  lost. 
1803.  Madras,  more  than  1000  houses  burned. 
1803.   Buinbau.     Loss  by  fire  of  £600,000. 

CiiiNA  AND  Japan. 
1822.   C'antoi  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  . 

1866.    Vokohama,  two-tfods  of  the  native  town  and  one-sixtn 

of  the  foreign  settlement  deMroyed  ,      ,     .    .  j 

1872     Vcddo      A  fire  occurred  ;n  April  during  a  gale  of  wind,  de- 
stroying buildings  covering  a  space  of  6  square 
miles.     20,000  persons  were  made  homeless. 
1873.        „        A  fire  destroyed  10,000  houses. 


1679.   U'islon 
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1815 
1845 
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United  States. 
All  the  warehouses,  80  dwellings,  and  the  vessels 
in    the    dockyards    were    consumed.       Loss, 
£200,000.        ' 
A  fire  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  £100,000. 
A  fire  consumed  100  buildings,  February  20. 
"  96  buildings  were  burned.      Loss,  £42,000. 

Great  fire,  November  9-10.  By  this  fire  the  richest 
quarter  of  Boston  was  destroyed. 
The  fire  comTnenccd  atWio  cnrncrof  Summei-  and  Kingston  streets. 
Ttie  area  ba.ned  over  was  65  acres.    776  tuiWmga,  compuslnK  the 
In.Kest  sranite  and  brick  warehouses  of  the  city,  l.lled  with  mcr. 
chandiae  were  bumed     The  loss  was  about  £15.000,000,     Be  ove  the 
tnd  of  tlio  year  1676  the  burned  district  had  been  rebuilt  more 
Bubstantially  than  ever. 
Charleston.     A  fire  caused  the  loss  of  £100,000 
300  houses  were  burned. 
One. half  the  city  w.as  burned  on  April  27. 
"  11 58  buildings  destroyed      Loss,  £600,000. 

Porlsmouth  (Maine),  102  buildings  destroyed 
397  buildings  destroyed. 
Savanmh.  463  buildings  were  burned.      Loss,  £800,000, 
New  york.     Tlie  great  fire  of  New  York  began  in  Mer- 
chant Street,    December   16,  and  burned 
530  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the 
city.      1000    mercantile    firms   lost   their 
places  of  business.     The  area  burned  over 
was  52  acres.     The  loss  was  £3,000,000. 
A  fire  in  the  business  part  of  the  city.  July 
20,  destroyed  300  buildings.     The  loss  was 
£1,500,000.     35  piersons  were  killed. 
Piasbii.rg.     A  large  part  of  the  city  burned,  April  11       20 

squares,  1100  buildings  destroyed.     Loss,  £2,000,000 
Nantucket  was  almost  destroyed. 
Albany.     600  houses  burned,   August  17.     Area  burned 

over  37  acres,  one-third  of  the  city.     Loss,  £600,000. 
SI  Louis.     23  steamboats  at  the  wharves,  and  the  whole 
or  part  of  15  blocks  of  the  city  burned,  May 
17.     Loss,  £600,000. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  the  city  was  burned, 
May  4.     2500  buildings.     Loss,  £2,200,000. 
„  500  buildings  burned.     Loss,  £600,000. 

Philadelvhia.     400  buildings  burned,  July  9.     30  lives 
lost.     Loss,  £200,000. 
,,  50  buildings  burned,  February  8.     20  per- 

sons killed.      Loss,  £100,000. 
Washington.     Part  of  the  Capitol  and  the  whole  of  the 

Congressional  Library  were  burned. 
San  Francisco.     On  May  4-5  a  fir.'  destroyed  2500  build- 
ings.   A  number  of  lives  lost.    More  than  three-fourths 


"f  the  "-ity  aesiroyed  Loss  upwards  oi  £2,000,000,  In 
.luiie  unothft  tire  burued  500  buildings.  Loss  estimat.d 
at  £600,000  -  ,     ,, 

Chtcam      A  fire  destroyed  ever  £100,000.     14  lives  lost. 

Property  desln  ved  worth  £100,000,  Sept.  15. 

T.10  fires  on  August  10  and  November  18.     Los», 
£100,000  each. 

The  greatest  file  of  modern  times, 
"ll  began  in  o  barn  on  inc  oieM  of  the  8ih  of  October  and  rag...! 
unill  llie  Join  TI.e  ai  ea  buit-iJ  o-e.  »a3  21.'4  "'W  °r3J  sq. 
mll«  of  the  .cry  heart  of  ifr  ci.y  «0  l.-cs  >.«ie '.,.»l.  98.500  [Ki 
sons  were  made  homeless,  and  17  MO  buildings  we.e  consmned 
The  buildings  were  onelhlrd  in  number  and  one  half  in  value  oi 
Tne  building's  of  the  cly  Be.oie  ihe  end  of  1875  '^= -''=>;,•-'>•"' 
district  had  been  rebuilt.     The  losa  was  estimated  at  tJ'J.OOO.OOU 

Troii  (N  Y  )  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire 
Portland      Great  fire   on    July  4      One. half  of    the  city 
was  burned  :  200  acres  were  ravaged  ;  60  buildings  were 
blown    up   to   stop   the    progress   of   the   file        Loss, 
£2,000,000  to  £2.250,000 
Octobrr       Forest    and    prairie     fires    in    Wisconsin    and 
Micliigan      15,000  persons  were  made  homeless  ,  Jwu 
lives  lost.      Loss  estimated  at  £600,000 
Bkitish  North  America 
Quebec  was  injured  to  the  extent  of  £260,000. 

1650  houses  were  burned.  May  23.  One-thud  of 
the  population  made  homeless.  Loss  from 
£400  000  to  £750,000.  Another  fiiti,  on  June 
28,  consumed  1300  dwellings.  60O'i  persons 
were  made  homeless.  30  streets  destroyed.  In- 
surance losses,  £60,770. 
2500  houses  and  17  churches  iu  French  quarter 
burned.  ,,    „ 

New  Brunswick.     A  tract  of  4,000,000  acres,  more  than 
100  miles  in  length,  was  burned  over;  it  >ne-luded  many 
towns      160  persons  killed,  and  875  head  of  cattle.    590 
buildings   burned.      Loss    about    £60,000.     Towns  of 
Newcastle,  Chatham,  and  Donglastown  destroyed. 
1837    Si  John  (New  Brunswick)      115  houses  burned   January 
13,  and  nearly  all  the  business  part  of  the  city. 
Loss,  £1,000,000. 
„       Great  fire  on  June  21.     The  area  burued   over 
was  200  acres.     37  streets  and  squares  totally 
or  in    part  destroyed,    10   miles   of   streets; 
1650   dwellings.       18  lives   lost.      Total    loss, 
£2  500,000.     Two-fifths  of  the  city  burned. 
St  John's  (Newfoundland)  was  nearly  destroyed,  June  9. 
Two  whole  streets  burned  upwards  of  one  mile  long. 
Loss  estimated  at  £1,000,000 
Monircat.     A  8re  destroyed  the  finest  part  of  the  city  on 
June  7      200  houses  were  burned. 
A  fire  on  July  9  rendered  10,000  people  desti- 
"  tute      The  space  burned  was   one  mile  in 

lenath  by  half  a  mile   in  width,  including 
1200  houses.     Loss,  £1,000,000. 
Soi'TH  America. 
CwKO  was  nearly  consumed.  ,.i  i,„i 

Mendoza.     A  great  fire  followed  an  earthquake  which  Jiad 

destroyed  10,000  people. 
Valvaraiso  was  devastated  by  fire. 
i863.  Santiago.     Fire  in  the  Jesuit  church  ;  2000  persons,  mostly 
and  children,  perished. 
West  Indies. 
1752.  P,c,Tf  (Martinique)  bad  700  houses  burned  ....  f,f,fl 

82.   Kingston  iJamaica)  had  80  houses  b^"'^?'    ^^f'^.f  °°'°°*'- 
1 795.  Molyo  Bay  (Jamaica).     Loss  by  fire  of  f  «0,000 
1805    St  Thomas.    900  warehouses  consumed.    Loss, £6, 000, OW^ 
IsCiS    Spanish    Town  (Trinidad)   was    totally  destroyed.      Loss 
estimated  at  £1 ,  600,000.  „„„„,„ 

1S28.  Havana  lost  350  houses;  2000  persons  "f  ""'J,*". r^"^^; 
1843.  Port  Pupublieain  (Hayti).     Nearly  one-third  of  the  town 

was  burned. 
Sticl.  great  fires  as  the  above  are  due,  first,  to  the  com- 
bustible contents  of  buildings  and  of  the  materials  they  are 
built  of,  and  to  radical  defects  in  the  method  of  construc- 
tion a^d,  secondly,  to  the  want  of  proper  means  antt 
n  5  ance  for  promptly  extinguishing  fires  and  preven  mg 
?he  spread  of  hem  Wooden  buildmgs  crowded  toge  her 
n  na  row  crooked  streets,  insufficient  supply  or  absolute 
r  "of  :4r,  no  fire-engines  or  only  the  feeblest  mach.n^^^^ 
for  numpiu-  water,  and  no  organized  or  trained  aud  d^ 
i  "edDy  of  firemen,  were  the  conditions  in  earhet-  times 
and  in  some  countries  they  are  the  condition^  still. 
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ii  Is  of  importance,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
l03S  of  property  by  great  fires  or  conflagrations  is  really 
small  in  proportion  to  the  loss  by  Ires  of  moderate  propor- 
tions. Thus  a,  very  competent  authority,  Mr  Cornelius 
Walford,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  great  fires,  properly  so 
called,  "  involving  the  loss  of  £50,000  and  upwards,  pro- 
bably do  not  account  for  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  losses 
of  any  average  year."  With  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  organization  for  coping  with  fires,  the  disproportion  of 
conflagrations  year  by  year  becomes  greater,  so  that  really 
small  but  oft-occurring  fires  are  now,  in  all  well-governed 
communities,  the  subject  which  demands  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  authorities.  No  means  at  present  esist  for  accur- 
ately estimating  the  average  annual  loss  of  property  by  fire 
throughout  the  world,  as  in  scarcely  any  country  is  an 
official  record  of  fires  and  their  results  kept ;  and  the  im- 
perfect returns  of  insurance  companies  are  of  comparatively 
little  significance.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
insured  property  destroyed  by  fire  all  over  the  world 
amounts  to  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
annually.     (See  Insurasce.) 

In  modern  times  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  means  employed  for  the  prevention  and  extinction  of 
fires.  Broad  thoroughfares  have  taken  the  place  of  narrow 
cooked  streets;  incombustible  mi^terials,  such  as  brick, 
stone  (natural  and  artificial),  and  iron  are  used,  not  only 
for  the  exterior,  but  for  the  interior  of  important  buildings 
as  far  as  practicable ;  the  introduction  into  cities  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  common  ;  the  electric  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  powerful  steam  fire-engines,  extension  ladders, 
and  fire-escapes  are  among  the  mechanical  appliances  now 
in  daily  use.  The  two  essential  elements  of  the  problem, 
however,  are  the  fire-resisting  character  of  buildings,  and 
the  organizations  of  trained  men  who  can  make  the  modern 
appliances  efTective.  The  methods  of  organization  and 
procedure  differ  in  difi"erent  countries. 

Fires  are  dealt  with,  first  and  chiefly,  by  way  of  preven- 
tion; secondly,  by  prompt  measures  for  extinction  when  they 
have  begun ;  and  thirdly,  by  circumscription  or  limitation 
when  the  fire  has  obtained  such  a  hold  of  any  building  or 
range  that  the  salvation  of  the  burning  property  is  beyond 
hope.  In  concerting  preventive  measures,  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  causes  of  fires  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  ; 
and  as  bearing  on  the  ordinary  causes  the  following  abstract 
of  the  results  deduced  from  about  30,000  fires,  which 
occurred  in  London  during  the  thirty-three  years  1833-65, 
possesses  significance.  The  percentages  of  diflferer.t  causes 
were  :— Candles  11-07,  children  playing  1  59,  curtains  9-71, 
flues  7'80,  gas  7'65,  lucifers  141,  smoking  tobacco  140, 
sparks  of  fire  i'iT,  ."spontaneous  ignition  095,  stoves  167, 
other  known  causes  19'40,  unknown  causes  32'88.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  fires  attributsd  to  no  known  cause  are  due  to  incendiarism ; 
and  were  an  ofliicial  investigation  into  the  origin  of  fires 
instituted,  it  most  probably  would  result  in  a  great  saving 
of  property.  Among  preventive  measures  the  fire-proof 
building  of  large  erections  occupies  an  important  place. 
Much  can  be  done  structurally  to  prevent  and  to  limit  fires, 
although  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  thorough  fire-proofing 
of  any  building  is  almost  impracticable.  The  erection  itself 
may  be  fire  proof,  but  no  sooner  is  it  stored  with  inflam- 
mable goods  or  property  than  it  ceases  to  be  invulnerable.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  reduce  the  danger  of  fire  to 
a  minimum  in  many  public  structures,  as  for  example, 
public  record  offices,  banks,  and  great  libraries  and  museums, 
and  in  such  establishments  generally  the  most  complete 
precautions  are  observed.  Open  fire-places  are  discouraged, 
rched  floors  are  provided,  the  use  of  exposed  wood  is,  as 
'f  as  possible,  avoided,  gas  and  other  lights  are  most  care- 
■•Ily  arranged,  and  fire  buckets,  hose,  and  other  appliances 


are  in  readiness  for  cny  emergency,  while  the  premises  are 
constantly  patrolled  by  watchmen.  For  the  prompt  extinc- 
tion of  a  fire  in  its  incipient  stages  the  water-buckets,  hand- 
pumps,  and  extincteurs  alluded  to  below  are  of  the  utmost 
value.  When  such  means  fail  or  are  wanting,  the  services 
of  fire  brigades  and  salvage  corps,  if  brought  into  requisition 
without  loss  of  time,  generally  result  in  a  great  savins  of 
property ;  but  when  a  fire  has  obtained  complete  mastery 
of  a  building,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  most  powerful 
engines,  even  aided  with  unlimited  supplies  of  water,  are 
ineffectual,  and  the  eff'orts  of  the  firemen  are  directed  to 
confining  the  conflagration  within  the  limits  over  which  it 
has  secured  a  hold.  To  cut  off'  neighbouring  properties,  the 
use  of  gunpowder  and  other  means  of  breaking  connexion 
are  frequently  required. 

Fire  Extinction. 

In  coping  with  fires,  water  is  the  great  agent  employed, 
and  in  towns  where  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  and 
where  especially  there  is  a  constant  and  high  pressure  in 
the  mains,  the  task  of  the  firemen  is  much  simplified.  In 
such  cases  it  is  frequently  only  necessary  to  attach  the  fire- 
hose to  the  plugs,  aiid  the  pressure  in  the  main  pipe  is 
sufficient,  without  the  aid  of  any  engine,  to  throw  the  jet 
over  the  whole  burning  mass.  But  it  is  only  rarely  that 
towns  are  so  favourably  situated,  and  for  the  equipment  of 
an  ordinary  fire  brigade  and  fire  establishment  the  follow- 
ing among  other  appliances  are  required. 

Hand-Pump  and  Bucket. — A  small  hand-pump  which  can 
be  set  into  a  bucket  of  water  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
distributing  a  small  supply  of  water  without  wa-^te.  If 
judiciously  used  it  will  put  out  any  fire  in  its  earlier  stages. 

7'/te  Portable  Chemical  E.rlinffui.sher  (fig.  1),  Dic/.'s 
Patent  Extincleur,  &c.,  designed  to  ansv.-er 
the  same  purpose  as  the  hand-pump  and 
bucket,  are  now  in  extensive  use  in  fac- 
tories, warehouses,  and  public  buildings. 
The  vessel  is  a  cylindrical  tank,  holding 
7  gallons  or  upwards  of  water,  and  is 
carried  on  the  back.  Carbonic  acid  is 
generated  at  the  moment  of  using  within 
the  vessel  itself,  and  from  its  compres- 
sibility affords  the  power  which  projects 
the  liquid.  The  working  pressure  varies 
from  70  to  1 20  lb  per  square  inch,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  the  projectile  range  of  Fio.  1.— Portable 
the  jet  is  from  40  to  50  feet.  _        Extinguisher. 

Handr-worked  Engines  consist  essentially  of  a  pair  of 
single-acting  force-pumps  mounted  on  wheels  and  worked 
by  hand.  They  vary  much  in  size,  weight,  and  power,  and 
are  hauled  by  men  or  horses.  Those  most  used  in  Paris 
are  worked  by  eight  men,  and  throw  a  |-inch  jet  to  a 
height  of  100  feet.  Each  pump  is  5  inches  in  diameter, 
with  9.\-inch  stroke.  A  smaller  engine  that  may  be  carried 
into  buildings  by  four  men  is  also  used.  Those  of  the 
London  fire  brigade  are  worked  most  efl'ectively  by  26  to 
30  men  ;  pumps  6  or  7  inches  diameter  and  8  inches  stroke. 
Each  stroke  (with  G-inch  pumps)  delivers  Ij  gallons  of 
water.  Still  larger  engines  have  been  used,  requiring  40  to 
50  men.  In  the  United  States  these  as  well  as  smaller 
hand-worked  engines  have  given  place  to  steam  fi  e-engines, 
with  pumps  of  the  same  size,  in  all  the  larger  towns. 

Stt..im  Fire-Engines  are  essentially  a  pair  of  single-acting 
suction  and  force  pumps  driven  by  steam  power.  They  are 
hauled  by  two  horses,  or  are  self-propellers.  They  weigh, 
as  drawn  to  fires,  from  5000  to  8000  D).  Fig..  2  repre- 
sents the  kind  that  is  most  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
The  diameter  of  thi  cylinder  in  this  engine  is  7-'r  inches, 
and  that  of  the  pumps  \h  inches,  with  a  stroke  of  8  inches 
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The  boilers  are  tubular,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  work  the 
pumps  500  strokes  per  minute.  The  usual  working  pres- 
sure of  steam  is  80  to  100  lb  per  square  inch.  The.  weight 
as  drawn  to  fires  is  about  8000  lb. 


Chemical  Engines  are  of  several  forms  and  sizes.     The 

size  most  used  consists  essentially  of  two  cylindrical  ccippei 

_or  steel  tanks,  each  holding  SO  gallons  of  water  (fig.  3) 

The  charge  for  each  tank  is  28  B)  bicarljonate  of  soda  anc 


14  B)  sulphuric  acid.  The  soda  is  dissolved  iu  the  water, 
and  the  acid  is  held  in  a  leaden  jar  within  the  tank,  which 
is  securely  closed.  At  the  moment  of  using  the  sulphuric 
acid  ia  mixed  with  the  water,  and  instantly  combining  with 
the  soda  causes  carbonic  acid  to  be  given  off  with  a  pressure 


Fio.  3. — Cliemical  Engine. 
of  140  lb  on  the  square  inch.  The  tanks  are  u.sed  inde- 
pendently and  charged  separately,  so  that  a  continuous 
stream  of  water,  usually  J-inch  jet,  may  be  maintained. 
300  feet  of  |-inch  rubber  hose  is  carried.  The  whole  ap- 
iDarr^us,  charged  and    carrying  three  men,  weighs  about 


Fig.  2. — oU-ani  Fire-Engine. 

5000  ft),  and  is  drawn  by  two  horses.  The  Lose  is  rarely 
carried  upon  the  engine  ;  it  is  usually  on  a  separate  car- 
riage drawn  by  one  horse.  Tlie  reel  carries  about  1000 
feet  of  3i-inch  rubber  hose.  Six  hosenien  ride  on  the  car- 
riage. The  total  load  is  about  3000  Ib.i 
i  Ladder  Carriages  carry  from  20  to  25  ladders  of  various 
lengths  (see  fig.  4).  Two  ladders  spliced  reach  70  feet. 
The  carriage  fully  equipped  and  carrying  12  men  weighs 
from  7000  to  8000  lb,  and  is  drawn  by  two  horses.  The 
"  aerial  ladder "  (so-called)  reaches  when  fully  extended  a 
height  of  100  feet,  and  is  self-supporting;  it  is  readily 
moved,  w'hen  raised.  It  is  made  in  8  sections,  each  being 
a  ladder  about  12  feet  long,  and  is  put  together  and  raised 
in  six  minutes.  It  is  available  as  a  fire-escape.  The  total 
load  with  its  carriage  is  about  6000  tb. 

Electric  Fire-Alarm  Telegraph. — Time  is  a.  most  import- 
ant element  in  all  fires,  and  the  purpose  of  this  telegraph  is 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  discovering  a  fire  to  makf 
known'  the  locality  of  it  to  the  fire  department  in  thi 
shortest  possible  time.  Throughout  the  town  or  cit} 
"alarm  boxes"    ere  placed,  connected  by  telegraph  wire 

'  A  combined  ni-nual  and  cliemical  fire-engine  is  made  by  Ditk  of 
Gla-igow,  which  consists  of  an  iron  tank  on  wheels,  divided  into  two 
galvanized  compartments.     It  has  two  pun-.ps,  with  vertical  motion, 
connected  with  the  suction  pipes,  to  fill  the  compartments  with  water 
where  the  chemicals  are  dissolved,  and  two  pumps  to  project  the  ^ 
chemical  liquid  from  each  compartment  into  the  air-chamber,  where  i 
they  combine  and  generate  carbonic  acid  gas.     The  pas  is  held  in  solu-  i 
tionbytbe  water,  and  is  conveyed  direct  to  the  (ire,  upon  which  it  j 
exercises  its  fire-ei*inguishine  power      The  engine  can  be  worked  by  J 
four  or  five  men,  and  is  capable  of  throwing  30  gallons  of  water  pjr  J 
minute,  ccLtainiie  250  gallons  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  adislanc!  of  TS| 
to  90  feet. 
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with  (he  central  office  and  aii  tbe  stations  ot  tue  depaiD- 
meot  They  are  small  iron  boxes  about  a  foot  square, 
nambered  ia  order  and  placed  conspicuously  on  telegraph 
poles,  or  on  the  side  of  a  building  at  comers  of  streets. 
Ipside  of  each  is  a.  simple  clock-work,  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  the  pulling  of  a  handle,  and  which  records  at 


tne  central  office  the  number  ot  tUe  oox.  To  guard  against 
false  alarms  the  outer  door  of  the  box  is  locked,  but  keys 
are  kept  at  hand  and  are  in  the  possession  of  all  policemen 
and  firemen.    " 

The  ii  utomatic  Signal  Telegraph  gives  instantaneous  Dotico 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  fire  department,  or  at  the  nearest 


Ladder  Carriage. 


engine-house,  of  the  existence  of  a  fire,  by  the  action  of  the 
fire  itself,  and  records  there  the  number  of  the  building  and 
the  room  in  which  it  occurs.  The  apparatus  is  very  simple, 
and  may  be  fully  relied  on.  It  consists  of  a  small  tube,  called 
a  thermostat,  about  3  inches  long,  containing  a  spiral  strip  of 
metal,  so  arranged  that  the  expansion  due  to  a  rise  of  thirty 
degrees  above  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room  in 
whicli  it  is  placed,  will  close  the  connexion  between  the 
two  poles  of  a  battery,  and  produce  an  electric  current, 
which,  passing  through  a  small  iron  box  containing  a  clock- 
work and  Circuit  breaker,  called  a  "  transmitter,"  at  once 
strikes  a  bell  and  starts  a  register  at  the  "nearest  station  of 
the  fire  department,  which  records  the  number  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  room  in  which  the  fire  has  broken  out.  The 
thermostat  Is  placed  upon  the  ceiling  of  each  room  at 
intervals  of  25-  feet  throughout  the  building,  the  trans- 
mitter in  every  room  that  requires  a  separate  signal  The 
signal  is  transmitted  even  when  the  wires  are  broken.  This 
telegraph  hsis  been  adopted  in  Kew  York  and  Boston. 

The  electric  arrangements  connected  with  the  fire  bfigade 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  have  been  devised  by  Mr  R. 
S.  Symington,  telegraph  engineer,  have  been  carried  out  on 
a  scale  of  much  efficiency  and  perfection.  The  city  is 
divided  into  sis  fire  districts,  all  connected  by  telegraph 
with  the  central  principal  station.  There  are  also  placed 
throughout  the  city  80  "  electric  fire  alarm  boxes,"  at  the 
corners  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the  occurrence  of  fire 
can  through  these  be  instantly,  telegraphed  to  the  nearest 
"  fire  station,"  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  "  central  station." 
On  the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment,  the  "  box "  from 
which  the  signal  was  given  is  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
immediately  converted  into  a  "  telegraph  station  "  (for  the 
time  being),  connecting  all  the  stations,  and  enabling 
the  firemaster  to  command  the  whole  "stafi'."  The  fire- 
master,  as  also  the  principal  men,  reside  on  the  premises  at 
tlie  central  station ;  and  men  and  horses  are  summoned  by 
an  electric  bell  system  leading  into  each  man's  bedroom. 
Besidea  the  above  arrangements  there  are  placed  in  many 
warehouses  and  extensive  establishments  throughout  the 
city  about  2000  electric  thermostats,  by  which  the  rising 
of  a  mercurial  column  causes  a  loud  gong  to  sound,  at  once 
drawing  attention  to  unoccupied  or  shut-np  premises. 

Organization. — The  organizations  of  Paris  and  Berlin 
are  similar,  and  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  small  detach- 
ments of  men,  lighter  machines,  and  a  large  number  of 
stations,  and  on  the  presumption  that  no  fire  will  have  got 
beyond  the  control  of  the  small  detachment  before  it  is  dis- 
covered and  made  known.     The  results  have  been  generally 

.atisfactory  under  the  conditions  existing  in  those  cities. 

In  London  larger  detachments  and  fewer  stations  have  given 


good  results.  In  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Statea 
difierent  conditions  have  necessitated  a  proportionately 
larger  force  of  men  and  more  effective  appliances. 

London. — The  metropolitan  fire  brigade  is  a  force  of 
about  400  men  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
but  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  "chief  officer." 
The  city  is  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  each  under 
a  "superintendent."  Within  each  district  are  fire-engine 
stations  properly  equipped,  each  under  an  "enginey." 
The  force  at  these  stations  is  the  unit  of  organization. 
Each  engineer  has  independent  telegraphic  communication 
with  his  superintendent,  and  he  in  turn  with  the  chief 
officer.  26  steam  fire-engine?  and  86  hand-worked  engines 
are  in  use.  Floating  steam  fire-engines  protect  the  river 
front.     The  chief  officer  has  absolute  command  at  fires. 

Paris. — The  firemen  are  a  corps,  "sapeurs-pompiers," 
attached  to  the  War  Department,  but  at  fires  the  corps  acts 
under  orders  from  the  prefect  of  police.  It  is  under  the 
immediate  command  of  a  colonel,  and  is  divided  into  12 
companies,  the  company  being  the  unit  of  organization. 
Fire  stations,  manned  by  three  men  and  provided  with  hand- 
pumps  and  fire-escapea,  are  distributed  throughout  the  city. 
If  the  three  men  of  a  station,  with  bystanders  impressed 
into  the  service  by  the  police,  are  unable  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  men  from  other  stations  of  the  same  company  are  sum- 
moned. Additional  companies  are  called  out  by  orders  from 
headquarters  of  the  corps.  Hand-engines  are  the  main  re- 
liance, but  in  1876  five  steam  fire-engines  were  in  use. 

Berlin. — The  department  is  subject  to  military  discipline, 
and  is  under  the  command  o'f  a  "  fire-director  "  with  Subor- 
dinate officers.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  inspection 
districts,  with  an  officer  in  charge  of  each.  Each  district 
his  numerous  fire  depots,  according  to  its  needs,  and  each 
depot  is  in  charge  of  a  firemaa  and  four  men,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  small  hand-engine,  a  hook  and  ladder,  and  a 
fire-escape.  The  principal  stations  are  connected  by  tele- 
graph. 

New  York. — The  fire  department  of  New  York  may  be 
tiken  as  the  type  of  the  best  system  now.^mployed  in  tha 
United  States.  It  is  on  a  military  basis,  under  the  contrci 
ot  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Th? 
active  force  is  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  "  chief 
of  department,"  and  consists  of  10  battalions,  each  of  6 
companies,  in  all  about  750  men.  Each  company,  whether 
engine  or  ladder  company,  has  its  own  house,  where  the 
men  live  and  the  apparatus  is  kept.  The  whole  force  is 
at  all  times  on  duty  and  in  the  bouses,  except  such  small 
detachments  as  are  on  street  patrol  or  at  their  meals.  The 
horses  stand  harnessed  in  their  stalls,  which  are  placed  im- 
r^.ediately  in  the  rear  of  the  engine,  and  are  loosened  by  a 
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simple  mechanical  appliaCce  which,  simultaneously  with 
the  striking  of  the  alarm,  opens  the  front  of  the  stall ;  the 
horses,  trained  to  move  at  the  sound  of  the  gong,  advance 
rapidly  each  to  his  own  place  at  the  pole.  They  are 
instantly  hitched  in,  the  men  spring  to  their  seats,  and 
the,  carriage  is  driven  at  high  speed  to  the  "alarm  box" 
from  which  the  alarm  was  given.  To  make  sure  that  there 
will  be  a  working  pressure  of  steam  on  reaching  the  fire, 
the  water  in  the  engines,  as  they  stand  in  the  houses,  is 
kept  always  at  boiling  point  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water 
from  small  stationary  boilers,  and  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
engine  the  instant  it  leaves  the  house.  Every  efl'ort  is 
made  to  save  even  a  few  seconds  of  time,  so  that  the  interval 
between  sounding  the  alarm  and  pumping  water  on  the  fire 
will  average  three  minutes,  and  rarely  excseds  five  minutes. 
The  city  is  divided  into  10  battalion  districts.  The 
smallest  of  these  represent  each  an  area  of  about  5000 
by  2000  feet,  and  comprise  the  most  exposed  parts  of 
the  city;  but  most  of  the  districts  are  from  two  to  three 
times  as  large.  The  signal  boxes  of  the  electric  fire-alarm 
telegraph  are  placed  conspicuously  in  the  streets  about  400 
feet  apart  in  the  more  crowded  portion  of  the  city,  and 
from  1000  to  1200  feet  in  other  portions.  There  are  540 
111  all.  Alarms  given  from  these  boxes  are  instantly  tele- 
graphed from  the  headquarters  of  tlie  department  to  each 
company  house  in  the  city.  The  first  alarm  calls  out  two 
or  more  companies  previously  designated  ;  a  second  and 
third  call  out  additional  force.  There  are  in  use  57  steam 
fire-engines  ,(5  of  which  are  self-propellers),  1  steam  fire- 
boat,  10  chemical  engines,  and  18  ladder  carriages,  includmg 
5  ''aerial  ladders."  The  men  are  well-disciplined  and 
skilful  firemen.^  (a.  p.  r.) 

FIRE-CLAY,  FIRE-BRICKS.  Fire-clayp  may  be  de- 
fined  as  native  combinations  of  hydrated  silicates  of  alu- 
mina, mechanically  associated  with  silica  and  alumina  in 
various  states  of  subdivision,  and  sufficiently  free  from 
silicates  of  the  alkalies  and  from  iron  and  lime  to  resist 
vitrification  at  high  temperatures ;  the  absence  of  the 
vitrifiable  element  is,  however,  merely  a  question  of  degree, 
as  no  native  clays  are  wholly  free  from  iron,  the  alkalies, 
lime,  and  the  other  alkaline  earths. 

'  Fire-clay  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  special  term  for  the 
grey  clays  of  the  Coal-Measures,  interstratified  with,  and 
generally  in  close  proximity  to,  the  seams  of  coal,  m  beds 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  many  yards  in  thickness. 
They  are  locally  known  as  "  clunches  "  and  "  underclays," 
and  are  supposed  to  represent  the  soil  that  produced  the 
vegetation  from  which  the  coal  was  formed. 

The  association  of  coal  with  the  fire-clays  of  the  carboni- 
ferous formation  has  localized  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
bricks, and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  are  produced  in  the 
Coal- Measure  districts,  especially  at  Stourbridge,  celebrated 
for  producing  a  highly  refractory  brick,  Broseley,  Benthall, 
Madeley  and  Coalbrookdale  in  the  Shropshire  coal-field,  and 
in  the  Midland,  Yorkshire,  North  and  South  Wales,  Durham, 
^nd  the  Scotch  coal-fields  :  but  in  later  years  the  area  of 
fire-brick  manufacture  has  much  widened.  There  has  been 
m  extensive  production  since  about  1850  from  the  Eocene 
clays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poole  and  Wareham  in 
Dorsetshire  ;  and  a  more  limited  supply  from  the  Miocene 
between  Bovey  Tracey  and  Newton  Abbot  in  Devm  shire. 

Still  more  recently  Cornwall  has  become  the  seat  of  the 
manufacture,  where,  as  at  Calstock,  Tregoning  Hill  near 
Breage,  St  Ednor  near  St  Columb,  and  Lee  Moor,  fire-bricks 
of  tine  quality  are  made  from  china-clay  refuse  and 
disintegrated  granite.  Mr  Argall  of  the  Tregoning 
Hill    Company  states  that   the    locality    was    one  of  the 

'  The  foregoing  article  is  reprinted  by  permissiOD  of  Messrs  Little, 
Brown.  &  Co,  Boston,  Mass..  from  Oreat  Fires  and  Fire  Extinction, 
bj  General  Alfred  p>  RockweU,  Boston,  io7J 


first  seats  of  china-clay  mining  between  the  years  1 730  and 
1750,  and  that  in  1862  the  present  company  commenced 
to  make  fire-bricks  and  tiles  from  the  refuse  of  the  clays, 
taking  about  two-thirds  of  silica  and  one-third  of  mica, 
which  are  mixed  together  in  a  pug  mill,  moulded  and  burnt 
in  round  ovens  holding  about  16,000  bricks,  and  that  a 
very  superior  fire-brick  is  made  from  clay  direct  from  thg. 
"  stopes,"  containing 

Silica 4000  per  cent. 

Alumina 3700         j. 

Magnesia  200        ,, 

Potash 900         ,, 

Water 1200 

which  are  employed  by  founders,  smelters,  gas  companies, 
&c.  The  price  paid  at  the  works  is  from  50s.  to  55s.  per 
1000.  The  source  of  the  materials  is  decomposed  granite, 
of  which  Tregoning  Hill  consists. 

The  Kingston  Down  fire-clay  deposit,  near  Calstock,  sup- 
plying the  Calstock  fire-brick  works,  the  Phoenix  works, 
and  the  Taniar  works  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  consists 
of  a  range  of  decomposed  granite  with  an  average  \vidth  oi 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  running  east  and  west  for  3  or 
4  miles,  extending  to  an  ascertained  depth'  of  from  300 
to  400  feet,  and  intersected  by  mineral  lodes.  The 
Calstock  Fire-Brick  Company  (limited),  superintended  by 
Mr  C.  B.  Evate,  commenced  operations  in  the  yer"-  1870, 
and  manufactured  from  the  decomposed  granite  firo  'iricka 
of  a  highly  refractory  character,  which  are  delivered  free 
on  board  at  the  port  of  Calstock  at  from  50s.  to  60s.  a 
thousand,  weighing  about  3j  tons.  Another  source  of  fire- 
brick material,  scarcely  y.et  developed,  is  the  pockets  or 
depressions  xiccurring  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  North 
Wales,  Derbyshire,  and  Ireland,  containing  white  refractoTy 
clays  and  sands,  the  insoluble  remnants  from  the  local 
dissolution  of  the  limestone,  intermixed  with  the  debris  of 
the  oveflying  millstone  grit.  These  clays  and  sands  v/hen 
evenly  mingled  are  sufficiently  adhesive  to  be  moulded,  and 
their  small  contractility  and  highly  refractory  character 
render  them  pre-eminently  suitable  for  fire-brick  manufac- 
ture. Fire-brick  works  have  already  been  establ'ihed  oo 
the  estate  of  Captain  Cooke  of  Colomenly  H^ll,  near  Mord, 
and  the  refractory  claj;s  and  sands  are  I  ■  rgely  employed  for 
lining  furnaces,  3000  tons  having  been  <  )ld  for  this  purpose 
alone  in  the  year  1877. 

The  fire-clays  of  the  Coal-Measures  vary  as  regards  their 
refractory  character,  not  only  in  the  different  coal-fields,  but 
the  individual  strata  iu  close  alternation  often  present 
sudden  variations,  refractory  beds  being  interstratified 
with  useless  strata  largely  charged  with  disseminated  car- 
bonate of  iron.  The  grey  colour  of  the  Coal-Measure  clays 
is  partially  due  to  the  presence  of  this  mineral,  which, 
whether  disseminated  through  the  mass  or  otherwise 
occurring  in  excess  as  concretionary  nodules,  is  prejudicial 
to  the  clays  as  a  material  for  fire-bricks.  Carbonaceous 
matter  is  also  present  in  variable  proportions,  colouring  the 
clay  from  a  slaty-black  to  a  pale  grey,  but  as  this  is 
eliminated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  burning  of  the  bricke, 
Its  presence  in  no  way  influences  their  refractory  character. 

The  relative  proportion  of  silica  and  alumina  which 
some  manufacturers  have  laid  undue  stress  upon  as  indicat- 
ing heat-resisting  quality  is  of  little  moment,  as  both  these 
constituents,  whether  occurring  in  combination  as  silicates 
of  alumina,  or  as  free  alumina  and  silica,  are  essentially 
the  refractory  elements  of  all  good  fire-bricks,  being 
unvitrifiable  'per  se,  excepting  when  associated  with  the 
alkalies,  lime,  or  oxides  of  iron.  The  plastic  character  of 
refractory  clays  is  also  of  limited  influence  on  their 
suitability  for  fire-briok  manufacture;  extreme  plasticity, 
which  is  generally  accompanied  by  excessive  contractility 
and  vitrifiability,  is  prejudicial.     As  a  rule  few  clays  or 
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materials  used  ib  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  are 
insufficiently  plastic  to  prevent  their  being  easily  moulded, 
and  in  the  manufacture  by  the  dry  process,  or  the  cumpres- 
sioQ  of  the  brick  out  of  nearly  dry  pulverized  clay,  plasticity 
is  not  so  essential  a  quality.  As  regards  chemical  conipusi- 
tion  the  following  analyses  indicate  its  general  character, 
and  the  variability  of  ths  proportion  of  the  constituents  of 
some  of  the  more  important  fire  clays  : — 

Coal-Mcasurr.  Clays.  • 

B    Stourbridge  Clay.     (Analjrsis 
by  RichanUoD.) 

Sliia - 70  50 

Alumina  .' ., W46 

Piutoxidc  of  tivn     304 

UngnesiM I'OS 


A.  Stourbridge  Clay.   (Omitting 
the  water.) 

Silica  _ 7060 

Alumina ^ 26  60 

uxide  of  IroD 2-0 

Lime ^ 140 

Magnesia — traces.  I 

C.  Glass  House  Pot  Clay,  Tintnm 
Abbey,  Stotirbrulge.  (Analyst:: 
by  A.  W.  Wills.) 

Silica  73-82 

AlQinina.   ..        1588 

Fiotoxide  of  iron..   2'94 

Alealies 030 

Water 645 

E.   Fire-Brick  Clay  from  Xcw-  | 
lastle.     (Analysis  by  H.  Taylor. ) 

Silica 55'50  1 

Alumina    27-75 

Scsquioiide  of  iron 2  01 

Lime „ 0fi7  I 

Usgne^a .    0  75! 

Alkubca 2<i3  j 

Water 105-3  I 

C.  Clay  from  Glasgow,  used  for 
saggars,  glass  house  pot3, 
bricks,  to.  (Percy's  .Metal- 
lurgy.) 

Silica  6616 

Alumina 2"2-54 

Protoxide  of  iroiA 5U1 


Lima.. 
Water. 


D     "  Best  Clay,"  TainwoitR. 

(Analysis  by  A.  W.  Wills.) 

Silica  7140 

Alumina. 21'17 

Protoxide  of  Iron - 0-91 

Lime ...    001 

Alkalies   _._  ..._ 0S2 

Watei I>06 

F.    Fire-Clay  from  Newcastle. 
(Excluding  the  water.) 

Silica  69  25 

AJunnna  17  'JO 

Oxide  of  ii  oil ..   ..   ...;.. 2  97 

.^Iaene3:n  130 

Lime ..-. 3  68 


H.     Dinas    Fire-Clay,    SrnUk 
I'/^ales.     (Excluding  tiie  water. ) 

Sihca  -  9195 

.\lumina ...    805 

Wiia  traces  of  iron. 


K.  H'elsh  Fire-Clay.    (Exclud- 
ing the  water. ) 

Silica 8010 

Alumina 17  90 

Oxide  of  iron «..    10 

Lime ....    10 


J.  FireClay from  Doiclais. 
(Analysis  by  J.  E.  Rily. ) 

Silica  6713 

Aluraioa. 21  18 

Scaquloxide  of  iron  1-85 

Lime 0-33 

Ma^eflia „ 0-84 

Allialics 202 

Organic  mxtter  0-90 

Water 621 

ifoti — In  comparing  the  pei-centages'of  ilie  Indiridual  conslitaents.  It  must 
be  ooticed  tbat  some  of  tbe  aualyscs  exclude  the  water. 

Tertiary  Clays  of  Dorset  and  Devon  used/or  Fire-Brick  ilanufaclure. 

M.  Black  Clay,  Branksea  Island, 
Dorset.  (Analysis  by  Professor 
Way.) 

Silica  .r. 7223 

Alumina . .-,  23-25 

Oxides  of  iron 254 

Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths J  78 


L  IVhtte  Clay,  Branksea  Islarul, 
Dorset.  (Aualysis  by  Professor 
Waj.) 

Silica    65-49 

Alumina - 21-28 

Oxides  of  iron 1"26 

Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  .  ..    725 
Sulphate  of  lune 4  72 

N   Bcncon  Bill  Clay,  near  Poole. 
Lower  Bagiliol  Beds. 

Silica 6300 

Alumina.    ...   _ 3350 

Oxide  of  lion  1-00 

Uagnesia. 200 


r  Blue  Ball  Clay,  Boiey  Tracy, 
Devon.  Miocene  Lignite  For- 
mation. 

."ilUca  4700 

Alumina _ 4800 

Oxides  of  Itun 1-5 

Maftiicsia 2'0 

Water.  4c _ __ |-s 


0.  Bccuon  Hill  Clay,  near  Poole. 
Lower  Bagshot  Beds. 

Silica  „.: _  .  5352 

Alumina .^...'. 33*» 

Lime -. 0  76 

Magnesia 0  14 

Oxide  ofii-nn  052 

Alkalies : 004 

Water 11.14 


The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preponderance  of  silica  in 
the  Coal-Measure  fire-clays  compared  with  the  Tertiary  clays 
of  Devon  and  Dorset,  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  alumina 
occurs.  The  latter  character  is  accompanied  by  tenacity 
and  plasticity,  and  greater  contraction  lu  drying  and  burn- 
ing, which,  when  excessive,  is  counteracted  by  mingling 
with  the  clay  sand  and  ground  burnt  clay  or  sherds. 


tontractilUy. — The  contraction  in  burning  (e.xcluding 
the  contraction  in  drying)  of  several  Coal-Measure  fire-clays 
pressed  out  of  nearly  dry  pulverized  clay  waa  ascertained 
by  tie  writer  to  be  as  follows: — 

Fire-clay  occurring  between  the  "  Penystcne  Measure"  ) 

and  "  Vigor's"  day,  Sliropshue  coal-measures,  near  >  t  percent. 

Brosclcy ) 

'*  Two-foot  coal "  tire-clay,  Sliiopshire  coal-measures...     5 

"  Ganie  coal  "  fire-clay,  Shi  opshire  coal-measures  '2       ,, 

Bewdley  Forest  fire-clay,  froiu  the  works  of  Mr  Mob-  j  , 

berlev,  Bewdley,  Ko.  1  \  " 

Po'.         do.        Xo.  2 4       ., 

Do.        do.       No.  3  1 

Stourbridge    lire-clay,   from   Messrs  Fisher   Brothers,  j  , 

"The  Hayes,"  Stourbridge,  Ko.  1 \  " 

Do.  do.  No.  "2       ..■^. 1       ,, 

"  Best'  fire-clay,  from  the  earl  of  Dudlcv's  pits  near  j  „ 

Dudley :....'. .'....  (  ^      " 

"Seconds"  and  ofTal,  from  sauic 1       ,, 

Fire-clay,  Maryport,  Ciunberlantl  4       ,, 

The  average  contraction  of  the  Coal-Measure  fire-clays 
is  thus  little  over  two  per  cent.  A  brick  manufactured 
from  the  best  Stourbridge  clay  without  admi.Kture  of  burnt 
material  contracted  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  nine  inches, 
but  this  would  pri.ibably  represent  the  contraction  both  in 
drying  and  burning.  The  contraction  in  burning  of  the 
Tertiary  fire-clays  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  in 
Devon  and  Dorset  is  much  more  than  that  of  the  Coal 
Measure  clays- 

Contractility  of  Devonshire  CUiys. 

"  Best  pipe-clay,"  Miocene  Lignite  Formation,  1 

Bovey   Trarey,    from   the  works  of  Messre  >  12  t>er  cent 

Watts,  Blake,  Bearne,  k  Co \ 

"Cutty  clay"  8 

"  Household  elay " 5  ,, 

"Stoneware  clay" 7  ,, 

"  Alum-makers' clay  " 7  ,, 

"  Drain  pipe  clay" .' 4  ,, 

"  Blue  ball  clay  "  13  „ 

"Black  ball  clay"  11  „ 

"  Brown  ball  clay  " 11  ,, 

"  Black  carbonaceous  clay  ".._ 10  ,, 

Average  contraction  a  little  under  9  per  cent  ' 


Contractility  of  Dorsetshire  Clays. 
Beds. 


Lower  Bagshot  (Eocene) 


"White  clay"  from    Messrs   Pilce'a  works,  )  ,,^    „  „_» 

Wareham. .' ;  j  10  per  cent 

"T"clay  11 

"V"clay   13 

"  Blatk"  clay 13 

"  Blue"  clay .»    13 

■'H"clay  _ 15 

"P"clay 15 

"S"clay  r 7 

Mottled   sandy   clay.   Lower   Bagshot  Beds,  I    , 

Wareham   ( 

Clay  from  Upper  Plant  Bed,  Lower  Bagshot  j    » 
Beds,  Studland  Bay,  Dorset (    ° 

The  clays  above  enumerated  are  not  exclusively  used 
for  fire-brick  manufacture,  but  fairly  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  Tertiary  fire-brick  clays,  which,  compared 
with  the  Coal-Measure  fire-clays,  are  characterized  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  alumina,  tenacity  of  texture,  contractility  in 
the  kiln,  and  an  absence  of  iron  and  the  alkalies,  ic,  which 
tend  to  vitrification.  Tenacity  of  texture  in  a  firebrick 
material  is,  however,  a  mechanical  condition,  which,  ccelms 
paribus,  assists  vitrification,  a  coarse  open  body  being  more 
refractory  than  a  close  homogeneous  brick  of  similar 
chemical  composition.  A  well  manufactured  brick  should 
be  of  a  pale  cream  or  clear  buff  colour,  uniform  throughou' 
its  mass,  and  burnt  to  the  full  extent  of  its  contractility. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  burning 
consist,  first,  of  the  destruction  of  the  disseminated 
carbonaceous  matter,  the  dehydration  of  the  silicates  of 
alumina,  destroying  their  plastic  character,  and  the  decotn- 
posilion  of  the  disseminated  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron. 
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cmivcftiiig  it  into  anliydrous  sosqiiioxide,  to  vbicb  tlio 
yullow  colour  of  tlic  burnt  brick  is  clue;  if  tl;e  burning  is 
carricil  to  a  Iiigli  state  of  vitrification  the  ysUow  tint  is 
rcplaccil  hy  a  dull  grey,  due  to  the  partial  reduction  of  the 
sesquioxido  of  iron  and  its  conversion  into  silicate  of 
[irotoxide  or  minutely  disseminated  particles  of  metallic  iron; 
any  alkalies  present  also  form  vitreous  combinations  with 
I  lie  silioa  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  burning.  The 
[lalencssof  colour  of  a  fire-brick  is  not  always  a  safe  indica- 
tion of  the  absence  of  iron,  as  tlio  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  clay  tends  to 
bleaching  by  the  rojuction  of  the  colouring  sesquioxido  to 
a  lower  oxide  preserved  as  a  silicate  in  a  comparatively 
colourless  condition.  Again,  the  presence  of  lime  and  the 
oilier  alkaline  earths,  which  are  disadvantageous  Hnxing 
elements,  will  cloak  the  colouring  power  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  oxide  of  iron  by  the  formation  of  a  pale  double 
silicate  of  lime  and  iron.  This  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
the  manufacture  of  buff  building  bricks  by  mixing  ground 
tlialk  with  ferruginous  clays  which  would  otherwise  burn 
dark  red. 

■  A  properly  burnt  brick,  uniform  in  colour  throughout  its 
•nass,  can  only  be  obtained  by  slow  progressive  firing  ;  a 
broken  brick  that  has  been  too  quickly  burnt,  though  pale 
on  the  surface,  presents  a  darker  central  patch  and  con- 
centric rings  of  various  shades  of  colour,  due  mainly  to  the 
different  states  of  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  partly  to  tlie 
presence  of  unconsumed  carbonaceous  matter ;  but  the 
chemistry  of  this  colour-variegation  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Durahilily  of  Fire-Bricks. — The  destruction  and  wearing 
out  of  a  fire-brick  in  its  ordinary  uses  takes  place  in  different 
ways.  First,  it  may  waste  by  crumbling  and  shattering  ; 
this  occurs  only  when  the  brick  is  unnecessarily  porous  in 
texture,  or  from  the  presence  of  extraneous  lumps  of  foreign 
materials,  such  as  small  pebbles  and  fragments  of  lime  and 
iron-stone,  which  the  manufacturer  endeavours  to  get  rid 
of  by  sifting  or  crushing  •  before  the  clay  is  moulded. 
Secondly,  the  gradual  vitrification  of  the  brick  under  the 
pressure  of  the  superimposed  structure  distorts  its  form, 
and  the  semiplastic  red-hot  or  white-hot  mass  is  gradually 
s<iueezed  out  of  shape,  and  has  to  bo  periodically  replaced 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  furnaces  and  kilns.  However 
completely  a  brick  has  been  burnt,  bringing  its  dimensions 
■almost  to  the  limit  of  contractility,  constant  exposure  to 
long-continued  heat  still  further  reduces  its  bulk,  causing 
the  displacement  of  the  mass  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and 
necessitating  replacement  and  repaii-s.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  gradual  fretting  away  of  the  exposed  brick  surface  by 
vitrification,  however  refractory -a  brick  maybe;  when  it 
lines  flues  and  furnaces,  the  fumes  and  ashes  incessantly 
""rricd  into  contact  with  it  bring  foreign  accessions,  which 
vitrify  the  exposed  portions  and  form  a  coating  of  viscid 
slag,  which  eats  into  the  brick  surface,  creeping  down  and 
clogging  the  flues  and  fire-holes  with  a  vitreous  mass.  In 
tlio  case  of  blast-furnaces  the  fretting  away  of  the  surface 
of  the  fire-brick  linings  gradually  enlarges  their  capacity, 
the  surface  destruction  decreasing  from  the  tweers  upwards, 
the  faces  opposite  the  impact  of  the  bVlst  being  distinctly 
excavated  beyond  the  (.outline  of  £lie  enlarged  circum- 
ference. In  one  of  the  .furnaces  of  tho  Madeley  Wood 
Company,  Madeley,  Shropshire,, ''blown  in"  in  18C7  and 
"  blown  out"  in  1874-,  the  diameter  at  the  -base,  originally 
'3  feet,  had  been  enlarged  to'about  7  feet  G  inches,  and  at 
the  widest  part,  a  little  below  the  middle,  from  12  feet,  its 
original  diameter,  to  13  foet.  In  another  furnace,  after 
ten  years'  blast,  tho  original  diameter  of  4  feet  5  inches  at 
the  base  had  been  enlarged  to  9  feet  6  inches;  at  a  third 
of  its  height  from  9  feet  11  inches  to  12  feet;  and  half 
way  up,  from  11  feet  9  inches  to  12  feet  10  inches,  the 


■"destriiction  of  brick-surface  gradually  aecreasing  toward-j 
the  top,  where  the  increase  of  size  was  but  trifling.  This 
would  represent  a  consumption  of  bnck-surface  of  from  3 
to  4  inches  a  year  at  the  tweers,  and  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  a  year  towards  the  middle  of  the  furnace. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  fire-brick  manufacture,  which  in  its  main  features 
resemble  the  manufacture  of  building  bricks,  except  that 
fire-bricks  are  rarely  if  ever  burnt  in  clamps.  ,, 

Properly  constructed  ovens  on  the  "  down  draft "  priii- 
ci[ile,  with  the  outlet  from  the  bottom  into  a  tall  chimney, 
are  now  almost  universally  employed,  as  they  ensure  greater 
regularity  in  tho  burning  than  in  the  old  form  of  kiln,  witU- 
a  direct  escape  from  the  top,  as  .well  as  economy  iu  fuel. 
The  consumption  of  coal  varies  from  9  to  15  cwt.  per  lOOQ' 
bricks,  exclusive  of  the  coal  used  in  the  drying  stoves. 

Coal-Measure  fire-clays  are  often  mined  in  an  almost 
rocky  condition,  requiring  long  exposure  to  tho  weather 
to  effect  their  disintegration.  The  softer  chinches  or  clays 
are  sometimes  prepared  for  tho  moulder  by  "weathering," 
but  the  more  common  practice  is  to  grind  the  fire-clay 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  pit  under  heavy  "  runners  " 
or  rollers,  effecting  a  granular  texture  which  is  a  desirabU 
quality  in  a  refractory  brick.  It  is  now  becoming  a  com- 
mon practice  to  grind  up  with  the  raw  clay  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  its  weight  of  broken  burnt  sherds  or 
fire-bricks.  All  waste  materials  are  thus  utilized,  and  tha 
excessively  contractile  character  of  highly  plastic  clays  such 
as  those  of  Dorsetshire  is  counteracted.  Silicious  sand  is 
also  sometimes  mixed  with  the  more  plastic  clays  to  reduce 
their  contractility. 

The  ground  clay  is  either  brought  into  a  plastic  state  with 
water  in  a  pug-mill  and  moulded  by  hand,  or  by  brick- 
moulding  machinery  generally  connected  with  the  pug-mill 
outlet ;  or  the  partially  moist  ground-clay  dust  is  com- 
pressed into  bricks  in  iron  moulds  by  steam  power,  a 
modification  of  Prosser's  well-known  process.  More  shapely 
bricks  are  thus  produced  than  by  plastic  raotllding,  and 
their  perfectly  true  flat  sides  enable  a  minimum  of  joint- 
ing materials  to  be  employed — a  circumstance  of  import- 
ance in  the  stability  of  fire-brick  masonry,  as  thick  fire- 
clay jointing  contracts  in  the  firing,  tending  to  shatter  the 
structure. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  fire-clay  for  the  bedding  of  all 
fire-brick  structures,  it  forms  the  materials  of  gas  retorts, 
crucibles,  and  every  kind  of  potter's  kiln  furniture,  such  as 
saggars,  cranks,  .slip  kiln  bottoms,  enamel  kiln  linings,  itc. 
These  have  been  up  to  within  the  last  year  or  two  moulded 
out  of  plastic  clay,  but  by  processes  and  machinery  recently 
patented  by  Mr  A.  Maw,  saggars,  cranks,  and  every  kind 
of  kiln  furniture  can  be  moulded  out  of  nearly  dry 
pulverized  clay,  at  a  great  reduction  in  cost  below  that  of 
the  plastic  process,  and  the  exact  regularity  of  form  attained 
effects  a  largo  saving  of  space  in  the  ovens  and  kilns. 
Jloreover,  the  even  bearing  on  each  other  of  the  regularly- 
shaped  saggars  when  piled  up  in  the  oven,  reduces  the 
"  wear  and  tear  "  and  breakage  to  a  minimum.  Fire-bricks 
vary  much  in  price  in  the  different  producing  districts, — 
about  40s.  per  1000  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  a  minimum, 
ranging  up  to  70s.  and  80s.,  further  augmented  by  tho 
cost  of  carriage  to  other  districts.  A  thousand  fire-bricks 
weigh  froni  3J  to  4  tons.  («■  M-) 

FIRENZUOLA,  Agnolo  (1493-(;.  1545),  Italian  poet 
and  litterateur,  was  born  at  Florence,  September  28, 1493. 
The  family  name  was  taken  from  the  town  of  Firenzuola, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  its  original  home. 
The  grandfather  of  Agnolo  had  obtained  the  citizenship  of 
Florence  and  transmitted  it  to  his  family.  Agnolo  was 
destined  for  tho  profession  of  the  law,  and  pursued  hi" 
studies  first  at  Siena  and  afterwards  at  Perugia.     .There  hi 
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tecamc  the  associrtfc  of  llic  notorinus  Pictrn  Arctino,  whose 
foil!  life  he  was  not  a«hamcil  to  make  the  model  of  Lis  own. 
They  met  ag;iiii  at  Kome,  whcio  rircn?iu>Ia  practised  for  a 
time  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  but  with  little  success. 
It  is  asserted  by  all  his  biogrni.hcrs  that  while  still  a  young 
man  he  assumed  the  monastic  dress  at  Vallambrosa,  and 
that  he  afterwards  held  successively  'wu  abbacies.  Tira- 
boschi  alone  ventures  to  doubt  this  account,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  Firenzuola's  licentiousness,  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  absence  of  evidence,  but  his  arguments  are  not 
held  to  be  conclusive.  Firenzuola  left  Rome  after  the 
death  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  after  spending  some  time 
at  Florence,  settled  at  Prato  as  abbot  of  San  Salvatore. 
His  writings,  of  which  a  collected  edition  was  published  in 
15-18,  are  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  and  belong  to 
the  lighter  classes  of  literature.  Among  the  prose  works 
are — Discorsi  degli  Animati,  imitations  of  Oriental  and 
^sopian  fables,  of  which  there  are  two  French  transla- 
tions ;  Dialogo  delle  BdUzze  ddle  Donne,  also  translated 
into  French;  Ragioriamenli  .i^morosj,  a' series  of  short 
tales  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  rivallmg  him  in  elegance 
and  in  licentiousness ;  Discacciamrnto  ddle  Nnove  Letiert, 
a  controversial  piece  against  Trissino's  proposal  to  introduce 
new  letters  into  the  Italian  alphabet ;  a  free  version  or 
adaptation  of  The  Golden  Ass  of  A[mleiiis,  which  became  a 
favourite  book  and  passed  through  many  editions ;  and 
two  comedies,  /  Lucidi,  an  imitation  of  the  Hena-dtmi  of 
Plautus,  and  La  Tiimizia,  which  in  some  points  resembles 
the  Ccdandiia  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena.  His  poems  are 
chiefly  satirical  and  burlesque.  All  his  n-orks  are  esteemed 
as  models  of  literary  excellence,  and  are  cited  as  authorities 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca.  The  date 
of  Firenzuola's  death  is  only  appro.ximately  ascertained. 
He  had  been  dead  several  years  when  the  first  edition  of 
bis  writings  appeared  (1548).  His  works  have  been  very 
frequently  republished,  separately  and  in  collected  editions. 
K  convenient  reprint  of  the  whole  was  issued  at  Florence 
■n  2  vols,  in  1848. 
,  FIREWORKS.     Sea  Pyrotechny. 

FIRMICUS,  Matersus  Julius,  the  name  of  a  Latin 
writer,  and  most  probably  of  two,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine  and  his  successors.  About  the  year  347 
one  of  them  composed  a  work  entitled  De  Erroribus 
Pro/anarum  Religiomtm,  which  he  inscribed  to  Constantius 
and  Constans,  the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  which  is  still 
extant.  During  the  life  of  Constantiue  a  person  of  the 
same  name  as  the  author  of  the  work  on  Christianity 
commenced  his  eight  books  on  astronomy,  which  were  not 
completed,  however,  till  354.  They  were  fir^t  printed 
by  Aldus  Manutiuo  in  1501,  and  have  been  reprinted 
several  times  since.  The  work  is  interfused  with  Neo- 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  its  spirit  is  hostile  to  Christianity. 
Its  diction  in  some  cases  resembles  that  of  the  Christian 
work,  but  it  is  impossible  that  two  works  so  contradictory 
in  tone  and  spirit  could  have  been  written  by  the  same 
person  at  the  same  period;  and  even  if  it  be  supposed, 
contrary  to  the  evidence,  that  the  Christian  work  was 
written  subsequent  to  the  heathen  one,  all  the  contradic- 
tions between  them  would  not  be  accounted  for. 

The  Christian  work  is  prcsorveJ  in  a  Palatine  MS.  in  the  Vatican 
library.  It  was  first  printiil  at  Strasburg  in  1562,  an.t  has  been 
reprinted  several  times,  both  separately  and  along  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Minucius  Felix,  Cvprian,  or  Arnobius.  The  most  correct 
editions  are  those  by  Conr.  Huraian,  Leipsic,  1S56,  and  by  C 
Halm,  in  his  Minwins  Fdtr,  Vicuna,  1S67. 

FIROZPUR,  or  FRnozEroRE,  a  district  of  British  India 
in  the  Lahore  division  or  commissionership  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab,  lies 
between  30°  IS'  12"  and  31°  10'  30"  N.  iat.,  and  74°  5' 
and  75"  2^  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lahore, 
Amritsar,  and  Kapurthdl4  state.  E.  by  JalandLar  and 
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Ludhi.-lna,  S.  by  Pati.^la,  Nabh.-V,  and  Faridkut  slates,  aniJ 
W.  by  Sirs.'i.  The  surface  of  the  district  is  level,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sand-hills  in  the  south  and  .south-cast. 
The  country  consists  of  two  distinct  tracts,  that  liable  lo 
annual  fertilizing  inundations  from  the  Sutjej,  known  as  tlio 
ihet,  and  the  rohi  or  upland  tract.  The  only  liver  is  tlic 
Sutlej,  which  runs  along  the  north  western  boundaij-.  The 
census  of  1SG8  returned  the  poiuilatiou  at  .'^03,489  nmlcs 
and  245,764  females— total  049',2."i.'?, -of  whom  C8,40G 
were  Hindus,  245,059  Mahometans,  100,487  llindu.s,  and 
74,701  "others."  The  area  of  the  district  i*  2740  square 
miles,  or  1,753,250  acres,  of  which  1,243,508  arc  cultivated, 
377,722  cultivable,  and  132,020  uncullivabla  and  waste. 
The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  gram,  pulses  , 
oilseeds,  cotton,  tobacco,  k'c.  The  manufactures  are  of  llis" 
humblest  kind, consisting  chiefly  of  cotton  and  wool  weaving, 
and  are  confined  entirely  to  the  supply  of  local  wants. 

The  Lahore  and  Liullii.-^na  road  runs  for  51  miles  tlinmgK' 
the  district,   and   forms  the  chief  trade  route.     The  chief: 
town  and  administrative  headquarters  of   the   district  is 
Firozpur.     The  other  important  towns  and  seats  of  com- 
merce are   Malii;\g,  population  5GSI  ;    Dharmkot,  5379; 
Moga,    4S44;    Muktsar,    4094;    and    Zira,    3010.      The 
district  revenue  in  1872-73  amounted  to  iGI,141,  of  wliicli 
X49,713  was  derived  directly  from  the  land.     For -the  l>ro-i 
tection  of  person  and  profierty  there  are  12  revenue  andl 
civil  and  13  magisteiial  courts,  a  regular  police  force  oil 
388  oiTicers  and  men,  a  municipal  police  of  75  men,  and  ai 
rural  constabulary  of  542  men.     For  educational  purposes 
121  schools,  attended  by  3487  puiiils,  are  maintained  otf 
subsidized  by  the  state,  at  a  cost  of  I' 1299.     Owing  prin- 
cipally  to  the  dryness   of   its   climate,  Firozpur  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  exceptionally  healthy  district.     In 
September  and  October,  however,  after  the  aiiniul  rains, 
the  people  suffer  a  good  deal  from  remittent  fgver.     The 
average  annual  rainfall  is  20-9  inches.      British   rule  waa 
first  established  at  Firozpur  in  1835,  when  on  the  failure 
of   heirs  to  the  Sikh   family  who  possessed   it,  a  small 
territory  86  miles  in  extent  became  an  escheat  to  the  British 
Government,  and  the  present  district  has  been  gradually 
formed  around'  this  nucleus.     Firozpur  was  the  scene  of  . 
operations  during  the  first  Sikh  war.     The  Sikha  crossed 
the  Sutlej  in  December  1845,  were  defeated  successively 
at  Mudki,  Firozsh.-lh,  AliwAl,  and  SobrAon;  after  which 
they   withdrew   into  their  own    territory,  and  peace  waa 
concluded  at  Lahore.     At  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  Firozpu* 
cantonments  contained  two  regiments  of  native  infantry 
and  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  together  with  the  61sl 
Foot,  and  two  companies  of  European  artillery.     One  of 
the  native  regiments,  the  57lh,  was  disarmed ;  but  the  other, 
the  45th,  broke  into  mutiny,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  seize  the  magazine,  which   waa   held   by   the 
Europeans,  proceeded   to  join  the   rebel  forces  in  Delhi.' 
Throughout  the  mutiny  Firozpur  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

FiROzriR,  the  civil  headquarters  of  the  district  of  th« 
same  name,  also  a  military  cantonment,  is  situated  on  the 
old  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  in  30°  57'  N.  Iat.  and  74°  10'  E. 
long.  ..The  city  contains  a  population  of  20,592,  according 
to  the  census  of  1868,  of  whom  7181  are  Hindus,  11,171 
Mahometans,  1347  Sikhs,  and  893  "others."  It  has  been 
constituted  a  municipality  of  the  second  class ;  municipal 
income  in  1872-73,  £4033  ;  expenditure,  £3902  ;  rate  of 
taxation  jier  head,  3s.  lOld.  Firozpur  has  rapidy  advanced 
in  material  prosperity  of  late  years,  and  is  now  a  very 
important  seat  of  commerce.  The  main  streets  of  the  city 
are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  by  a 
low  brick  wall.  Great  improvements  have  been  niade  in 
the  surroundings  of  the  city.  The  cantonment  lies  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  tho  city,  and  is  connected  with  it  bj; 
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a  gMod  mctallotl  road.  The  garrison  now  consists  of  one 
regiment  of  13ritifeh  infantry,  one  of  native  infantry,  one 
battery  of  field  and  one  of  garrison  artillery.  The  arsenal 
to  wLicli  Firoz[)ur  owes  its  political  importance  is  situated 
one  mile  distant  from  cantonment.  It  is  by  far  the  largest 
in  thb  provinco,  and  well  stored  with  all  munitions  of  war. 
The  population  of  Firozpur  cantonments  and  military  lines 
amounted  in  I8C8  to  15,837. 

FISCIIAUT  (154G-1590),JoriANNE.%  the  great  Gorman 
satirist  of  the  1  Cth  century,  was  born  probably  at  Strasburg 
(according  to  some  accounts  at  Mainz),  in  154G,  and  was 
educated  at  Worms,  in  the  house  of  Kaspar  Sclieid,  whom 
ho  mentions  in  the  preface  to  his  Eulenspicjel  as  his 
, "  coiLsin  and  preceptor."  After  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor 
der  llcchte  at  Basel  in  1570,  he  left  Germany  for  a  time, 
and  is  said  to  have  travelled  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  England.  Having  returned  to  Strasburg,  he 
lived  thero  from  157G  to  about  1580  with  his  brother-in- 
law  the  printer,  Bernhard  Jobin,  who  became  the  pubh'sher 
of  most  of  Fischart's  works.  In  1581  Fischart  became 
Advocat  am  Keichskammcrgericht  at  Spire,  and  in  1583 
Hohenfelsischer  Amtmani\  at  Forbach,  near  Saarbriick. 
Hero  ho  died  in  the  winter  of  1589-90,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three.  Fischart  wrote  under  various  feigned  names,  such 
as  Montzer,  Monzer,  Reznem,  Huldrich  EUoposkleros, 
Jesuwalt-Pickhart,  Winhold  Alkofribas  Wiistblutus,  and 
Huldrich  Mansehr  von  Treubach;  and  it  is  partly  owing 
to  this  fact  that  there  is  doubt  whether  some  of  tho  works 
attributed  to  him  are  really  his.  More  than  50  satirical 
works,  however,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  remain  authentic, 
among  which  are — Dcr  Nachlrabe,  or  Die  Nchdhrdh  (1570), 
n  satire  against  one  Jacob  Rabe,  who  had  become  a  convert 
to  tho  Catholic  Church;  Voii  St  Dominici  des  Prcdiger- 
viijncks  u.  St  Fiancisci  Bar/iissers  arlHc/iem  Leben  (157 1), 
a  poem  with  tho  expressive  motto  "Sio  haben  Nasen  vnd 
riechcns  nit,"  written  to  defend  the  Protestants  against 
certain  wicked  accusations,  one  of  which  was  that  Luther 
held  communion  with  the  devil  ;  EuUnspic/jel  Reimensieeis 
(1572);  AlUrpraktik  Gr-ossmuUer  (1572),  after  Rabelais's 
Prni/aostifation  Puntaffrueliiie ;  Ftuhalz  Weiberlratz  (157 i) ; 
.  Affcnicucrliche  und  unrjelimerlicheGeschichtschrifl  vom  Leben, 
Jilutlcti  nnd  7'haleii,  u.  s.  w.,  von  Garganloa  u.  Pantagriiel, 
also  after  Rabelais  (1675,  and  again  under  a  modified  title 
1577) ;  N'euefciJjiSi/iche  Flguren  liiblischer  Hislorien  (1576); 
Anmahiung  zur  ckriulichen  Kinderziicht(\b7Q)  ;  Das glikk- 
hajn  Schlff  von  Zilrkh  (1576,  repub.  1828  and  1849),  a 
poem  commemorating  the  adventure  of  a  company  of  Zurich 
orquobusiers,  who  sailed  from  their  native  town  to  Stras- 
burg in  one  day,  and  brought,  as  a  proof  of  this  feat,  a 
kettlcful  of  "  Hirsebrei,"  which  had  been  cooked  in  Zurich, 
etill  warm  into  Strasburg;  Podagrammisrh  Trostbiicldcin 
(1577);  Das  pkilosophisch  Ekzuchlbiichlein  (1578);  the 
eolobratod  Bimenkorb  des  heiligen  rbmischen  Inimeii- 
tchwnrms,  &c.,  a  modification  of  the  Dutch  iiyneneorf  der 
rooinischcr  keilc,  by  Philipp  Marni.i  of  St  Aldegonde, 
liublishod  in  1579  and  again  in  1847;  Der  heilig  Brotkorb, 
(1580),  after  Calvin's  Trade  des  Retiques;  Das  vierhornige 
Jestnterhiitlein,  a  rhymed  satire  against  the  Jesuits  (1580); 
Catalogus  Calalogorum  perpeluo  durabdis  (1589).  To 
Fischart  also  have  been  attributed  some  "  Psalmen  und 
geistliche  Lieder"  which  appeared  in  a  Strasburg  hymn  book 
of  1576.  Fischart  had  studied  not  only  the  ancient 
literatures,  but  also  those  of  Italy,  I'ranco,  the  Netherlands, 
and  England.  Ho  was  a  lawyer,  a  theologian,  a  satirist, 
in  religion  a  staunch  Protestant,  in  politics  a  republican. 
Above  all,  ho  is  reputed  a  master  of  language,  and  was  in- 
defatigable with  his  pen.  His  satire  was  levelled  merci- 
iMsly  ut  all  perversities  iu  the  public  and  private  life  of  his 
time, — at  astrological  superstition,  scholastic  pedantry, 
ancestral  pride,  but  especially  at  the  papal  dignity  and  the 


lives  of  the  priesthood  and  the  Jesuits.  He  indulged  in 
the  wildest  witticisms,  the  most  abandoned  caricature ;  but 
all  this  ho  did  with  a  serious  purpose.  Thirty  years  after 
Fischart's  death  his  writings,  once  so  popular,  were  abuost 
entirely  forgotten.  Recalled  to  the  public  attention  by 
Bodmer  and  Lessing,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  his 
works  have  come  to  be  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  his 
position  in  German  literature  to  be  fully  understood. 
Thero  is  a  collection  of  Fischart's  works  in  the  royal  library 
at  Berlin. 

FISHER,  John,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  bom  at 
Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain, 
some  placing  it  in  1459,  others  in  1461,  and  others  in 
14G5.  Ho  was  educated  in  the  collegiate  church  ol 
Beverley,  and  in  1484  he  removed  to  Michael  House  in 
Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  elected  master  in  the 
year  1495.  Having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  he  took  orders  ;  and  becoming  eminent  as  a  divine, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  who'  appointed  him  her  chaplain 
and  confessor.  In  1501  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university.  In  the  year  following  the  first  appointment  of 
the  newly-established  Margaret  professorship  in  divinity 
was  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  in  1504  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester.  Fisher  has  been  erroneously  credited 
with  the  composition  of  the  Assertio  Septeiii  Sacramentonmi, 
in  which  Heury  VIII.  attacked  the  heretic  Luther,  and  for 
which  the  pope  conferred  upon  his  Majesty  the  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith."  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Fisher, 
however,  published  their  respective  rejoinders  to  the 
Reformer's  reply  to  the  king.  Hitherto  he  had  retained  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  king;  but  from  1527  til!  his 
death  he  was  acknowledged  as,  next  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  most  influential  man  of  the  anti-royal  or  papal  party  in 
England.  He  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  divorce  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  which  was  widely  disseminated  on 
the  Continent,  and  also  secretly  circulated  in  England.  In 
1533  the  parliament  found  him  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason,  for  concealing  certain  prophetic  speeches  of  Eliza- 
beth  Barton,  a  fanatical  impostor  known  as  the  Holy  Maid 
of  Kent,  relative  to  the  king's  death,  and  condemned  him, 
with  five  others,  to  suffer  loss  of  goods  and  imprisonment 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure.  He  was  subsequently 
released  upon  payment  of  a  fine  of  .£300.  Fisher  excused 
his  silence  on  the  ground  that  tho  nun  had  told  him  that 
she  had  communicated  her  prophecies  to  Henry  in  persjn, 
but  he  n-evertheless  refused  to  express  regret  for  having 
been  unwittingly  connected  with  treasonable  designs.  As  to 
the  great  question  of  the  day,  Fisher  oft'ered  to  swear  to 
the  succession  in  tho  line  of  Anne  Boleyn's  issue,  but  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  either  the  validity  of  her  marriage 
or  the  king's  supremacy.  For  this  refusal  he  was  attainted 
by  the  parliament  of  1534,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
At  this  juncture  Pope  Paul  III.  sent  hmi  a  cardinal's  hat. 
This  kindness,  however,  only  hastened  the  bishop's  ruin. 
He  was  beheaded  at  Tower  Hill  on  the  22d  of  June  1535. 
It  is  impossible  to  withhold  from  Fisher,  notwithstanding 
his  inflexible  enmity  to  the  Reformation,  the  character  of  a 
learned,  pious,  and  honest  man.  His  works  attest  his 
learning;  his  inflexible  zeal  for  his  faith,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  died  for  his  creed,  plainly  prove  his  honesty 
as  well  as  his  piety.  His  execution  was  a  sad  tragedy, 
defensible  only  on  the  plea  of  political  necessity.  For  the 
latest  apology  for  Bishop  Fisher,  see  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Watson's  History  of  the  English  Church,  vol.  i.,  1877 

Fislier  wn3  tlie  authcr  of  a  considerable  number  of  controversial 
(nets,  most  of  which  were  collected  and  [irinted  in  one  volume  folio, 
linlilished  at  Wuitzburg  in  1595.  A  Lite  of  Fislier,  by  Kev.  JchO 
Lciijs.  A.M.,  was  publShed  to  1855,  in  two  volumes. 
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THIS  article  will  treat  particularly  of  sea-fisheries, 
and  under  tliat  main  division  will  give  information 
respecting  the  capture  of  deep  sea  fish  on  a  large 
scale  the  mode  of  curing  and  preparing  them,  and  the 
economical  and  statistical  facts  relating  to  them.  Of 
these  fisheries  the  most  important  are  those  where  the 
fish  are  t:;ken  by  hook  and  line  or  b^'  net  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  market  with  food.  To  these 
fis  leries,  then,  the  subject  will  be  confined. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  sea-fisheries  among  the 
iniiustries  of  all  maritime  countries  is  one  of  import- 
ance; but  in  the  United  Kingdom  their  value  is  pe- 
culiarly great,  not  only  in  adding  largely  to  the  food 
resources  of  the  country,  but  in  contributing  to  the 
development  of  particular  trades  and  manufactures,  all 
of  which  are  of  essential  consequence  to  a  maritime 
people,  and  in  training  a  large  number  of  men  and  boys 
to  the  er.durance  of  hardships  and  dangers  which  are 
unavoidable  elements  in  a  seafaring  life.  And  when 
we  consider  the  extent  of  coast-line  surrounding  the 
British  Islands,  and  that  at  even  every  little  village  on 
it  some  of  the  population,  and  frequently  many  of 
them,  are  fishermen,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
self-reliance  and  forethought  induced  in  them  by  the 
necessities  of  their  vocation  must  have  some  influence 
for  good  on  the  national  character. 

The  present  condition  of  the  sea-fisheries  may  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory.  The  increase  in  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  the  larger  fishing  boats;  the  marked  im- 
provement in  the  style  of  craft  used;  the  larger  supplj- 
of  fish  generally  to  the  markets,  consequent  on  the 
greater  enterprise  of  the  fisheniien;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  larger  supply,  the  better  prices  the  fishermen 
themselves  receive  for  their  captures,  point  alike  to  the 
increased  demand  for  fish,  and  to  the  confidence  of  the 
fishermen  in  the  unfailing  numbers  of  fish  in  the  sea. 
In  no  class  of  persons  is  there,  however,  more  frequent 
complaining  or  grumbling  about  bad  times  than  among 
fishermen,  if  they  are  asked  how  their  fishing  is  going 
on.  The  uncertainty  about  fishing  seems  generally 
present  in  their  minds,  and  the^-  cannot  readily  forget 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  laid  out  on  boats  or 
nets,  and  that  bad  weather,  or  some  other  cause  not 
easy  of  explanation,  may  possibly  prevent  their  having 
a  good  return  for  their  outlay-.  There  are  often,  also, 
antagonistic  feelings  between  line  and  net  fishermen, 
and  between  drift  fishermen  and  trawlers;  and  when 
one  method  of  fishing  is  at  all  interfered  with  by 
another — when  trawlers  occasionally  work  over  ground 
where  line-fishing  has  been  carried  on,  and  thus  an  in- 
novation on  the  modes  of  fishing  practiced  in  a  par- 
ticular district  has  been  made,  then  complaints  are 
heard  of  the  fish  having  been  ahnost  all  driven  away 
from  the  coast,  and  comparisons  are  made  of  the  pres- 
ent bad  times  with  some  particular  season  when,  on 
inquiry,  it  is  probably  found  that  fish  were  unusually 
abundant. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fisheries  fluctuate  a  good 
deal  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  frequent.y  the  case 
that  they  may  be  good  on  one  part  of  the  coast  when 
they  are  bad  on  another.  The  important  herring  fish- 
ery on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this,  and  that  U  is  so  is  familiar  to  most  persons 
concerned  in  these  fisheries.  Thus  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  thit  when  the  fishery  on  the  east  side  is  par- 
ticu!"rly  su-icessful,  a  scarcity  occurs  on  the  west  side; 
or  hernng'  are  sometimes  abundant  on  the  west  coast 
when  the  fishe'"y  on  the  east  coast  has  been  generally 
unsuccessful.  Again,  in  sDme  years  the  fish  are  equally 
abundant  or  scarce  on  both  coasts.  These  fluctuations 
are  found  in  even  small  districts  of  a  line  of  coast,  or, 
one  part  of  a  season  maj*  be  good  and  another  bad  in 


the  same  locality.  Precisely  similar  variations  occur 
on  all  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  and  with  all 
kinds  of  fishes.  Weather  is  an  important  element  in 
the  question;  but  the  real  explanation  of  these  fluctua- 
tions cannot  be  given  until  a  great  deal  more  is  known 
of  the  habits  of  sea-fish,  and  of  what  influences  their 
migrations  from  one  part  of  the  coast  to  another,  and 
their  movements  towards  the  shore,  or  the  reverse,  than 
we  know  at  present.  On  these  ver^-  important  ques- 
tions the  fishermen  can  only  ofter  very  crude  opinions, 
although  in  very  many  cases  their  ideas  are  expressed 
with  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  being  strictly 
founded  on  facts.  The  fisherman's  knowledge  may,  in- 
deed, be  commonly  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  certain 
fishes  frequent  particular  localities  at  some  definite 
season.  They  fish  for  them  there  accordingly;  and,  as 
they  say,  if  they  have  fine  weather  and  good  luck  they 
catch  them. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  fishing 
trade  within  a  little  more  than  a  generation,  and  even 
in  recent  j'ears,  are  very  remarkable.  Formerly  a 
great  deal  of  the  fishing  on  the  English  coast  was  car- 
ried on  in  small  open  boats  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  land,  and  what  each  boat  brought  in  was 
readily  sold  in  the  place,  or  was  offered  at  the  houses 
in  the  neighborhood  by  the  fishermen's  wives,  whose 
regular  business  it  was  to  dispose  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  varied  produce  of  her  husband's  morning  work. 
Now  the  whoie  system  of  selling  fish  has  been  com- 
pletely changed  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
coasts.  Markets  for  the  sale  of  fish  have  been  opened 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  such  a  stimulus  has 
been  given  to  fishing  as  is  little  appreciated  by  many 
who  migh  be  supposed  to  understand  something  ot 
what  is  "'oing  on  around  them.  The  great  agent  in  the 
change  wnich  has  taken  place  is  mainly  the  extension 
of  rai  ways  tliroughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Th^  co  t  of  carrying  fish  a  hundred  miles  in- 
land is  aow  of  trifling  importance,  and  railway  com- 
panies whose  lines  run  along  the  coast,  or  extend 
in'and  from  places  where  fish  is  likely  to  be  landed, 
h.iv  had  t'le  good  sense  to  give  every  facility  to  the 
increase  of  fish  carr^'ing,  seeing  the  prospect  there  was 
of  es  ablishing  a  regular  and  profitable  traffic.  The 
means  thus  afforded  of  disposing  of  any  quantity  of 
fisii,  while  yet  only  a  few  hours  out  of  the  water,  and 
in  a  condition  which  not  many  years  .igo  would  in  in- 
land towns  have  been  thought  simply  impossible, 
stirred  up  the  fishernien  to  work  with  corresponding 
energy.  The  change  is  hardly  less  marked  because  it 
has  been,  to  some  extent,  gradual,  for  wherever  a  line 
of  railway  has  been  opened  along  the  coast,  an  increase 
of  fishing  h,as  taken  place  in  connection  with  it.  the 
fi  hermen  have  obtained  better  prices  for  what  they 
brought  in  every  day,  and  this  has  given  a  stimulus  to 
thi-ir  work  that  was  previously  unknown  to  them. 

One  curious  effect  resulted  from  the  increase  of  fish- 
ing at  places  within  easy  reach  of  a  line  of  railway, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  not  generally  understood. 
The  larger  the  supply  of  fish  landed  at  any  of  tliese 
fortunate  places,  and  the  more  important  such  places 
became  as  fishing  stations,  the  more  difficult  it  was  for 
the  people  of  the  locality  to  procure  fish.  A  cry  arose 
that  fish  were  becoming  scarce,  and  the  more  numer- 
ous were  the  fishing  boats,  the  smaller,  il  w.as  said,  was 
the  catch  offish  by  each  boat.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  persons  who  saw  tons  of  fish  daily  sent  away  b 
the  trains  where  only  hundredweights  were  landed  ; 
few  years  before,  could  have  so  persistently  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  facts.  Yet  such  was  the  case  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast.  Now,  every  fisherman  compl.iins  if 
he  has  no  railwav  within  easy  reach,  for  he  knows  that 
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his  market  rnust  depend  on  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, while  perhaps  only  a  few  miles  oft'  evei'y  fish 
that  is  brough  on  shore  is  eagerly  bought  up  to  be  sent 
awav  by  train  to  inland  towns,  where  the  supply  has 
not  yet  reache  1  the  limits  of  the  ever-growing  demand. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  the  coast  population  had 
almost  a  mondpoly  of  the  fish  that  was  brought  on 
shore.  A  few  highly  favored  people  in  the  country  oc- 
casionally had  a  small  supply  of  fish  sent  tliem  by  the 
coaches,  but  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  inland  popula- 
tion fresh  fish  was  a  thing  utterly  unknown.  Now  the 
whole  system  is  reversed.  Wholesale  dealers  attend 
the  arrival  of  the  boats  at  all  the  fishing  stations  of  the 
slightest  consequence.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily 
understood  that  those  persons  who  formerly  had  their 
choice  of  soles,  cod,  or  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  in  these 
times  frequently  obliged  to  send  to  some  large  market 
inland,  and,  perhaps,  pay  a  high  price  for  such  fish  as 
us«;d  to  be  regularly  brought  for  sale  to  their  own 
doors.  There  are,  unfortunately,  no  direct  means  of 
ascertaining,  even  approximately,  the  quantity  of  fish 
annually  brought  to  market.  But  Ave  may  refer  to 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  show  that  the  supply 
must  have  very  largely  increased  in  recent  years. 
What  has  chiefly  led  to  the  increase  of  the  sea-fisheries 
is,  as  before  mentioned,  the  universal  extension  of  rail- 
ways wherever  it  has  been  practicable  to  construct 
them,  and  there  has  been  a  reasonable  prospect  of  their 
paying.  In  former  years,  when  railways  were  in  their 
infancy,  most  of  the  fish  sold  at  Billingsgate,  England, 
was  brought  thither  by  water  carriage.  It  was  the  one 
great  market,  and  London  was  the  first  place  to  have 
her  wants  supplied.  At  that  time  the  Billingsgate 
salesmen  forwarded  to  the  country  such  fish  as  could 
be  spared  and  was  likel}'  to  reach  its  destinatio  in 
proper  order.  Even  after  railways  had  been  consider- 
ably extended  they  were  used  more  for  distributing  the 
fish  to  the  country  from  London  than  for  bringing  it 
thither;  for,  excepting  Yarmouth,  the  present  great 
North  Sea  stations  had  not  then  attained  much  im- 
portance, and  both  trawlers  and  deep-sea  liners  mostly 
hailed  from  the  Thames.  As  the  coast  lines  of  railway 
became  completed,  their  convenience  for  sending  the 
fish  to  London  was  soon  recognized,  and  the  fish 
traffic  rapidly  increased;  for  London  was  still  the  great 
wholesale  market,  and  the  salesmen  supplied  the  coun- 
try fishmongers  according  to  the  orders  received  by 
post.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  electric  telegraph 
became  generally  established  throughout  the  country, 
a  great  change  took  place  in  the  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  agents  at  the  different  fishing  stations  re- 
ceived notices  b3'  "wire"  from  their  principals  in 
London  of  the  country  orders  to  be  executed,  and  the 
fish  was  forwarded  accordingly  direct  from  the  place 
where  it  was  landed,  thus  saving  both  time  and  ex- 
pense. This  is  the  present  practice  to  a  very  large 
extent;  but  there  are  many  parts  of  England  which 
can  still  be  most  conveniently  supplied  from  Billings- 
gate. The  fish  business  done  b_v  "  wire  "  is,  however, 
considerable,  and  telegraph  charges  have  become  an 
important  item  in  the  accounts  of  the  salesman  at  the 
present  day.  Anyone  who  has  at  all  loo  ed  ii  to  the 
question  of  the  daily  supply  of  fish  from  the  a  te 
iTiust  be  well  aware  that  these  direct  consignments  o 
inland  markets  aflord  the  most  positive  contradicti  n 
to  the  arguments  which  the  systematic  denouncers  of 
free  fishing  in  the  sea  have  so  frequently  brought  for- 
ward. For,  notwithstanding  the  literally  enormous 
quantity  of  fish  which  is  thus  sent  to  inland  towns 
without  coming  at  all  to  Billingsgate,  that  great  market 
has  been  so  overburdened  w'ith  the  supply  sent  there 
for  some  years  past,  and  the  various  narrow  streets  and 
lanes  leading  to  it  have  been  so  choked  daily  with  the 
number  of  railway  wagons,  waiting  to  deliver  their 
loads,  that  the  Corporation  of  London  have  recently 
taken  the  subject  in  hand,  and,  at  very  great  expense, 
are  doubling  the  size  of  this  great  metropolitan  fish 
market.     Yet  where,  twenty  oi  thirtv  3'ears  ago,  fish 


was  almost  unknown  in  the  country,  there  is  now  a 
regular  supply  at  prices  very  commonly  lower  than 
those  charged  by  the  West  End  fishmongers  in  Lon- 
don. The  railways  have  thus  revolutionized  the  trade 
in  fish,  more  so,  undoubtedly,  in  England  than  in  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland;  but  the  railway  s^'stem  has  also 
told  very  largely,  indeed,  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  and 
the  recent  extensions  on  both  sides  of  Scotland  have 
led  to  increased  fishing  on  many  parts  of  those  coasts. 

Next  to  railways  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  dis-  T"*"^  "^'  °' 
tribution  of  fish  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus  p'res'Trva'.' 
stimulating  the  fishermen  to  increased  enterprise  and  tion  of  fish 
energy  in  their  vocation,  must  be  mentioned  the  very 
important  article  of  ice,  now  a  necessary  part  of  the 
outfit  of  almost  all  the  deep-sea  trawlers,  those  which 
work,  as  a  rule,  far  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  idea  of 
using  ice  for  the  preservation  of  fish  was  first  put  into 
a  practicable  shape  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Hewett,  to 
whose  credit  it  may  be  stated  that,  beginning  life  as  a 
boy  on  board  a  trawl-smack,  he  lived  to  see  a  fleet  o*" 
fifty  or  sixty  vessels  in  regular  work  for  himself  anf 
family,  and  under  his  own  supervision,  to  almost  the 
last  days  of  his  life.  His  is  one  more  example  of  how 
what  may  be  called  a  rough,  unlettered  man  succeeded 
by  hard  work  and  constant  attention  to  his  business, 
in  doing  good,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  an  extent  he 
perhaps  little  anticipated,  to  the  community  at  large. 
At  the  present  moment  no  less  than  25,000  tens  of 
ice  are  annually  imported  from  Norway  to  Hull,  one 
of  the  great  North  Sea  trawling  stations,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  being  used  for  packing  the  fish  in,  either  on 
board  the  fishing  smacks  or  when  sending  it  oft"  by 
railway.  Hull  is  only  one  of  these  very  large  trawling 
stations  on  the  northeast  coast  of  England,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  fish,  which,  by  the  use  of  ice, 
is  now  delivered  in  good  condition  at  the  various 
markets  of  the  covmtry,  is  almost  incalculable.  It  may 
be  said  with  good  reason  that,  excluding  herrings, 
pilchards  and  sprats,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
fish  now  caught  on  the  English  coast  is  put  into  ice  as 
soon  as  taken  out  of  the  water;  it  is  brought  on  shore, 
sometimes  after  several  days,  and  sold  in  the  whole- 
sale markets;  it  is  then  repacked  in  ice  and  forwarded 
to  t'le  large  markets,  where  it  is  purchased  by  the  fish- 
mo  igers,  who  have  a  stock  of  ice  at  home  ready  to 
re(  she  it.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  fish  kept  in 
ice  will  long  retain  its  flavor  and  firmness,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  being  wholesome  and  nutritious,  if  used 
immediately  after  removal  from  the  ice-box. 

Thus  the  railway  system  has  created  an  immense  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  fish,  and  the  use  of  ice  has 
contributed  materially  to  meet  it,  by  preserving  in  a 
wholesome  condition  an  enormous  quantity  of  fish 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  unsalable.  The  re- 
sult of  the  combination  of  these  two  influences  has 
been  a  considerable  development  of  the  fisheries,  and 
consequently  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  boats 
and  men  employed  in  the  deep-sea  fishing. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fishing-boats  has  not  Registi:, 
been  coniined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  coast,  or  to  tion  ol  -sh 
those  employed  in  any  one  kind  of  industry.   Under  the  '"8  ^o-"^ 
Sea    Fisheries  Act,   iS6S,    all  boats    of  whatever  size, 
and   however  propelled   or  navigated,  which   are  em- 
ployed   in    sea- fishing    for    the    purposes   of  sale,    are 
obliged   to  be   registered  at  the  Custom   House,  and  ta 
have   their  port  letter  and  number   marked  in  a  con- 
spicuous  manner  on   their  bows,  and,  when  it  can  be 
done,  on   their  principal  sail.     For   the   better  distin- 
guishing of  harbor,   coast   and   deep-sea  fishing  boats 
they  are  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

1st  Class:  Boats  of  fifteen  tons  burden  and  upwards. 

;nd  Class:  Boats  of  less  than  fifteen  tons  burden, 
navigated  otherwise  than  by  oars  onl}'. 

3rd  Class:  Boats  navigated  by  oars  only.  But  all 
open  fishing  boats  that  do  not  fish  beyond  three  miles 
from  land  are  exempt  from  registration. 

The  registering  officer,  however,  has  a  discretion  al- 
lowed him  to  place  in  the  third,  instead  of  the   second 
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class,  any  small  fishing  boat  in  which  a  sail  is  occa- 
sionally used.  This  provision  is  very  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  fishing  boats,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  very  small,  and  as  they  are  used  for  many 
other  purposes  besides  fishing,  a  sale  of  some  kind  is 
often  needed.  But  this  classification  of  the  fishing 
boats  is  quite  an  arbitrary  one,  and  one  of  the  objects 
sought  for  in  the  registration  of  fishing  boats,  that  of 
showing  approximately  the  number  and  size  of  the 
boats  engaged  in  each  kind  of  fishery,  is  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  absence  of  a  good  arrangement  of  the 
information  collected  by  the  Customs.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  Annual  Returns  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  shows  the  number  and  aggregate 
tonnage  of  the  first  class,  and  the  number  of  the  second 
and  third  class  fishing  boats  on  the  register  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1S72-1S77.  A  fair  idea 
of  tlie  average  size  of  the  first-class  boats  may  be 
gained  from  this  table;  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
that  of  the  second  and  third  class  boats  from  these  re- 
turns, and  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of 
the  numbers: 


Tears. 

First  Class. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 

Class. 

Boats. 

Tonnage. 

Boats. 

Boats. 

1872 

5.2S4          145,387 
5,510           152,1.39 
5,718          160,041 
6.934           164.441 
6.552           183.5H9 

25.452 
24.143 
23,1.30 
21.933 
21,.i74 
19,908 

9.810 
8,465 
7.929 
7.376 
7.350 
6,349 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  boats  in  the  first 
class  range  from  15  to  over  So  tons,  and  those  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  classes  together  include  everything  under 
15  tons  down  to  the  smallest  boat. 

The  following  table  is  approximately  correct  for  the 
yeariSSi.  It  gives  the  total  number  of  fishing  boats, 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  capital  invested 
in  the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain: 


Boats. 

Fisher- 
men. 

Capital. 

England  and  Wales 

15,000 

14,809 

6,458 

4.50 

300 

42,000 
is.  121 
24,.52S 
2,872 
1,000 

£2,800,000 

1,400,000 

600,(JOO 

1       240,000 

Isle  ot  Man 

Channel  Islands 

Total 

37,017 

118,521 

5,040.000 

The  estimated  gross  receipts  of  the  sea  fisheries  of 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  same  year,  were  £S.:;oo.ooo. 

Novv  taking  up  the  several  fisheries  of  the  British 
Islands,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  we  will  first 
give  some  account  of  the  English  fisheries,  with  a 
description  of  the  appliances  used  by  them  in  captur- 
ing the  fish. 

Enirli.ih  Fisheries. — No  method  of  fishing  is  of 
greater  importance  in  relation  to  the  supply  of^'fish  for 
the  markets  than  trawling.  For  not  only  are  the  tur- 
bot.  brill  and  soles  thus  caught,  but  also  immense  num- 
bers of  plaice  and  haddock,  besides  other  kinds  of  fish 
which  are  in  great  demand  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
British  Islands.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  trawl- 
ing is  carried  on  throughout  the" year;  and,  as  a  good 
deal  of  wind  is  necessary  for  towing  the  trawl-net 
over  the  ground,  its  most  "effective  work  is  done  during 
th.e  winter  when  the  weather  is  often  unsuitable  for 
Otlier  kinw  of  deep-sea  fishing.  The  name  of  the  net 
1£  evidently  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
worked,  rather  than  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  net 
Wself;  the  trawl  is  a  flattened  bag-net,  coiiimonly  about 
.ae  hundred  feet  long,  or  perhaps  rather  more;'  :i.!d  it 


IS  towed,  trailed  or  trawled  along  the  bottom  in  such  a  The  u«- 
manner  as  to  catch  those  fish  especially  which  naturally 
keep  close  to  or  upon  the  ground.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  name  "  trawl  "  should  be  restricted" to  the  net 
now  under  notice,  as  this  mode  of  fishing  is  every- 
where, except  in  Scotland,  or  most  parts  of  it.  known 
by  the  name  of  "  trawling."  In  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, however,  the  scan,  used  particularly  for  catching 
herrings,  and  thrown  out  or  "  shot "  in  a  semicircle,  ig 
also  called  a  "  trawl,"  because,  it  may  be  supposed,  the 
two  ends  of  the  net  are  dragged  or  trailed  towards 
some  place  either  on  shore  or  to  an  anchored  boat, 
until  the  whole  net  is  gathered  in.  Much  confusion 
has  arisen  among  the  numerous  persons  who  have 
written  on  the  sea-fisheries,  owing  to  the  different  ap- 
plications of  the  term  '•  trawl."  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  herring  trawl  in  Scotland 
is  nothing  more  than  the  net  which  is  universally- 
known  in  England  as  the  scan,  which  will  be  hereafter 
described;  and  that  the  true  trawl,  or  "  beam  trawl," 
as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  a  flattened  bag-net  towed 
oyer  the  ground,  for  the  most  part  in  deep  water,  at  a 
distance  of  very  many  miles  from  the  shore. 

It  has  been  imposs"ibIe  to  ascertain  anything  6f  the  Deveios- 
origin  of  trawling;  it  may  have  been  a  common  mode  ment  of 
of  fishing  in  the  bays  and  shallow  waters  along  the  •"»''••»• 
coasts  of  the  British  Isles  during  the  last  century,  but 
good  evidence  of  such  having  been  the  case  is  wanting; 
and  it  appears  quite  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  trawl  vessels  were  few  and  of  very 
small  size.  Trawling,  if  it  were  practiced  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  fishermen,  was  chiefly  confined 
to  Devonshire,  and  was  carried  on  in  onlva  humble 
fashion.  The  vast  extent  of  this  mode  of" fishing  did 
not  take  place  till  the  present  time.  Till,  indeedfrail- 
ways  were  invented,  the  present  system  was  impossible, 
since  no  means  were  available  for  carrying  the  tons  of 
fish,  which  were  thus  caught  daily,  from  the  ports  to 
the  markets.  No  method  of  fishing  has  so  rapidiv  de- 
veloped as  this,  and  the  increase  has  been  especially 
marked  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  more  capital  embarked  in  trawl- 
ing than  there  has  been  since  that  mode  of  fishing 
came  into  use;  and,  owing  to  the  demand  for  fish  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  which  has  sprung  up  in  recent 
years  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  offered  bv  the 
railways  for  its  transit  to  inland  markets,  prices"have 
increased  to  some  extent,  and  the  fishermen  now  obtain 
a  larger  share  than  formerly  of  what  the  consumer  is 
called  upon  to  pay. 

Tra%yl  fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  bv  the 
French.    Belgian    and    Dutch   fishermen;    and   on   the 
Spanish  coast  a  net  of  the   same   kind,  but  without  a 
beam,  and  requiring  two  vessels  instead  of  one  to  work 
it,  has  been   in  use  for  a  very  long  time.     Trawling  is  Extent  o« 
now  carried  on  oft'  almost  all   the  coasts  of  England,  trawling 
The  principal  stations  are  Plymouth,  Brixham.  Dover 
and     Ramsgate.    in    the     English    Channel;    Barking 
Lowestoft.     Yarmouth,     Grimsby,     Hull    and     Scar 
borough,   on  the   <ast    coast;   Fle"etwood.   Whitehaven 
and  Liverpool  on  the  west;  and  Carnarvon  and  Tenbr 
on  the  coast  of  Wales.     The  Fleetwood  trawlers  work 
in    Morecombe    Bay,   the    Liverpool    trawlers   on   the 
smooth  bottom  of  the  sea  between  the  Isle  of  Man  anc 
Lancashire,  while  they  occasionally  leave  their  ordi- 
nary grounds  and  go  as  far  south  as  "Aberystwyth.  The 
Brixham    trawlers,    working    mainly    in"  Torbay    a.* 
Mount's  Bay,  also  frequently  visit  the  Bristol  Channd, 
while    Dover,    Ramsgate,   "Hastings,    Rye    and    othet 
ports    all    contribute    their    trawlers   to   the   English^ 
Channel. 

The  beam-trawl  is  a  triangular,  flat,  purse-shape-^  1-hc  hca» 
net,  with  its  wide  mouth  kept  extended  bv  a  horizontal  traw;. 
wooden  spar  called  the  "  beam,"  whic"h  is  raised  a 
short  distance  from  the  ground  bv  two  iron  supports 
or  "  heads,"  one  at  each  end;  the"  upper  edge  of  the 
mouth  of  the  net  is  fastened  to  the  beam,  and  the  un- 
der Dortion,  oi  lower  edge  of  the  opening  drags  on  the 
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ground  as  the  net  is  towed  over  the  bottom.  The  size 
of  the  net  used  depends  verv  much  on  that  of  the  ves- 
sel that  has  to  tow  it,  and  the  length  of  the  beam  of 
course  varies  with  the  size  of  tlie  net.  The  total  length 
of  the  net  is  usualh-  rather  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
beam.  In  the  large  trawl  vessels,  or  "  smacks."  as 
thev  are  generally  called,  the  beam  ranges  from  thirtv- 
six'to  fiftv  feet  in  length,  and  the  net  in  corresponding 
proportions.  As  there  is  an  enormous  strain  on  the 
beam  when  the  net  is  at  work,  great  care  is  necessary  to 
select  a  good  piece  of  wood  for  it.  Elm  is  generally 
preferred,  chosen,  if  possible,  from  timber  grown  of  the 
proper  thickness,  that  the  natural  strength  of  the 
wood  mav  not  be  lessened  by  any  more  trimming  or 
chipping  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  required 
length  and  thickness  cannot  be  obtained  in  one  piece, 
two  pieces  are  scarfed  together  and  the  joint  secured 
by  iron  bands.  Appearance  here  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  strength  and  toughness  to  resist  the 
strain  to  which  the  beam  is  exposed.  The  use  of  the 
beam  is  to  extend  the  mouth  of  the  net;  but  in  order 
to  allow  room  for  the  fish  to  enter,  the  beam,  and  with 
it  the  back  of  the  net.  must  be  r,-iised  a  certain  distance 
from  tlie  ground.  For  this  purpose  the  beam  is  fast- 
ened at  each  end  to  the  top  of  an  iron  frame,  shaped 
something  like  an  irregularly  formed  stirrup,  which  is 
fitted  to  it  at  right  angles  by  a  square  socket  at  the  top. 
Bv  these  '"  heads  or  irons  "  the  beam  is  raised  nearly 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and.  contrary  to  the  very 
popular  idea,  never  touches  the  bottom.  It  could  do 
so  onlv  if  the  trawl  were  to  reach  the  ground  with  its 
back  undermost,  and  then  the  mouth  of  the  net  would 
close  and  no  fish  could  enter.  The  lower  part  of  the 
trawl-head  or  iron  is  straight  and  flat,  just  like  the  cor- 
responding part  of  a  stirrup.  It  is  called  the  "  shoe," 
and  is  the  part  which  slides  over  the  ground  as  the 
trawl-net  and  beam  are  towed  along.  There  is  some 
slight  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  irons  used  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coasts,  but  the  commonest  forms  are 
rounded  in  front  and  angular  behind.  What  is  called 
the  Barking  pattern  is  quite  symmetrical  and  stirrup- 
like in  shape,  and  is  used  by  the  Barking  and  many  of 
the  Great  Yarmouth  trawlers;  but  at  Brixham,  Grims- 
by, Hull  and  most  of  the  other  stations,  the  back  of 
the  trawl-iron  is  made  straight  and  sloping  backward 
to  the  heel  of  the  "shoe,"  thus  giving  greater  length  to 
that  part  of  the  iron  which  rests  on  the  ground,  and, 
consequentlv,  it  is  thought,  more  steadiness.  The 
purse-shaped  net  consists  of  several  portions,  each 
having  its  own  name.  When  in  a  position  for  working, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tra\vl  is  called  the  "  back " 
and  the  under  portion  the  "  belly "  of  the  net.  The 
straight  front  edge  of  the  back,  or  "  square  "  of  the  net 
is  fastened  to  the  beam,  and  is,  therefore,  raised  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  corresponding  lower 
part  of  the  net,  however,  is  cut  away  in  such  a  manner 
tiiat  the  margin  of  the  net  forms  a  deep  curve  extend- 
ing from  the  foot  of  one  trawl-iron  to  the  other,  and 
therefore  close  to  the  ground;  the  center  of  the  curve 
or  ■'  bosom  "  is  then  at  a  considerable  distance  behind 
the  beam  and  in  front  of  the  net.  The  usual  rule  in 
English  trawls  is  for  the  distance  between  the  beam 
and  the  center  of  the  curve  to  be  about  the  same  as  the 
length  of  the  beam.  In  French  trawls  the  distance  is 
generally  much  less;  hut  in  all  cases  there  is  a  consid- 
erable space  of  ground  over  which  the  beam  and  back 
of  the  net  must  pass  when  the  traw  I  is  at  work,  before 
the  fish  lying  under  them  on  the  bottom  are  disturbed 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  net.  This  curved  lower  ."nar- 
gin  of  the  mouth  of  the  net  is  fastened  to  and  protected 
by  the  "ground -rope,"  which  is  made  of  an  old  hawser 
"rounded  "  or  covered  with  small  rope  to  keep  it  from 
chafing,  and  to  make  it  heavier.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
tect the  edge  of  the  net,  and  especially  to  keep  it  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  sweep  the  bottom  and  disturb  the  fish, 
which,  passing  over  it,  then  find  their  w.iv  into  the 
narrow  closed  extremity  of  the  trawl.  The  ends  of  the 
ground-rope  are  fastened  on  each  sif'e  b''  ?   lew  turns 


round  the  b,ack  of  the  trawl-iron,  just  above  the  shot 
and  the  rope  rests  on  the  ground  throughout  its  entire 
curve.  The  fish  have,  therefore,  no  chance  cf  escape 
at  either  the  sides  or  bosom  of  the  net,  and  their  only 
outlet,  when  once  the  beam  has  passed  over  them,  is  in 
front,  so  that  they  must  dart  forward  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  net  is  moving,  to  enable  them  to  get  clear  of 
it.  The  ground-rope  is  made  of  old  material,  so  that  it 
may  break  in  case  of  getting  foul  of  rocks  or  any 
chance  obstruction  which  may  be  met  with  on  the 
generally  smooth  bottom,  where  only  the  trawl  can  be 
worked  with  advantage.  If  in  such  a  contingency  the 
rope  were  so  strong  and  good  as  not  to  break,  there 
would  be  serious  danger  of  the  tow-rope  parting,  and 
then  the  whole  apparatus  might  be  lost;  but  the  ground 
rope  giving  way  enables  the  net  to  be  cleared,  with 
the  probability  of  no  more  damage  to  it  than  the 
broken  rope,  and,  perhaps,  some  torn  netting.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  trawl,  that  is,  the  portion  extend- 
ing from  the  bosom  to  the  extreme  end,  forms  a  com- 
plete b.ag,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  breadth  until 
within  about  ten  feet  of  the  end.  This  last  part  of  it  is 
of  uniform  size,  and  is  called  the  "cod  "  or  *' purse;" 
it  is  here  that  the  fish  which  enter  the  net  are  mostly 
collected,  and  they  are  prevented  from  escaping  by  the 
end  of  this  b.ag  or  purse  being  closed  by  a  draw-rope, 
when  the  net  is  in  use.  As  soon,  however,  as  all  the 
net  is  hoisted  in.  the  draw-rope  is  cast  off,  and  the  fish 
fall  out  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The  under  part  of 
this  cod  or  purse  is  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  wear 
from  the  weight  of  the  fish  collected  within  it,  and  to 
protect  it  as  much  as  possible,  layers  of  netting,  called 
"  rubbing  pieces,"  are  laced  across  it.  one  layer  slightly 
overlapping  the  next  one.  In  French  trawls,  a  stout 
hide  is  frequently  fastened  under  this  part  of  the  net 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Such  is  the  main  construction  of  the  trawl  as  seen 
from  the  outside,  but  we  have  still  to  notice  certain 
arrangements  within  the  net  by  which  any  fish  which 
have  once  made  their  wav  into  the  cod  or  purse  at  the 
end  are  pre\'ented  from  returning  and  making  their 
escape.  The  net  has  been  described  as  tapering  away 
from  the  mouth  until  the  purse  is  reached,  and  it  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  purse  with  the  main  body  of  the 
net  that  by  a  very  simple  arrangement  two  pockets 
open,  into  which  the  fish  make  their  way  and  often  be- 
come closely  packed.  The  pockets  are  made  by  simplj' 
lacing  together  p.arts  of  the  upper  and  under  portions 
of  the  main  body  of  the  net,  beginning  close  to  the 
purse,  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance  across  and 
running  up  towards  the  outer  margin,  gradually  taper- 
ing away  to  a  point  for  a  length  of  about  sixteen 
backwards  from  the  purse.  They  are  therefore  within 
the  outer  edge  of  the  net,  and  their  mouths  open  into 
and  face  the  purse.  The  mouths  of  the  pockets  occupy 
one-third  each  of  the  breadth  of  the  net  at  that  part, 
and  the  intermediate  third  is  the  passage  by  which  all 
the  fish  enter  the  purse  from  the  main  body  of  the  net. 
Over  this  opening  hangs  a  curtain  of  netting  called  the 
"flapper,"  wliich  gives  way  before  any  fish  pushing 
through  into  the  purse,  but  then  falls  back  so  as  to 
prevent  its  return.  On  each  side  of  and  just  beyond 
the  flapper,  however,  is  the  entrance  to  a  pocket;  and 
the  fish,  being  unable  to  return  through  the  passage 
closed  bv  the  flapper,  very  commonly  enter  the  pocket 
and  press  on  until  at  last  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the 
space  stops  their  further  progress  in  that  direction. 
To  understand  clearly  the  facilities  offered  to  the  fish 
to  enter  the  pockets,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  trawl  when  at  work  is  towed  along  with  just  suffi- 
cient force  to  expand  the  net  by  the  resistance  of  the 
water.  But  this  resistance  acts  directly  only  on  the 
inferior  of  the  body  of  the  net  between  the  pockets 
and  then  on  the  purse.  When  the  trawl  first  begins  to 
move,  the  pressure  of  the  water  inside  the  net  does  riOt 
distend  the  pockets,  but  rather  tends  to  flatten  thera, 
because  they  are  virtually  outside  the  cavity  of  the  net, 
and  their  openings  are  at  the  farther  end  of  it  and  fac- 
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Ing  the  other  wav.  The  water,  however,  which  has 
expanded  the  bodv  of  the  net.  then  makes  its  way 
under  the  flapper  and  enters  the  purse,  which  being 
made  with  a  much  smaller  mesh  than  the  rest  of  the 
net,  offers  so  much  resistance  that  the  water  cannot 
so  readilv  escape  in  that  direction;  return  currents  are 
consequently  formed  along  the  sides,  and  these  currents 
open  the  mouths  of  the  pockets  which  face  the  purse 
or  last  part  of  the  net.  and  the  fish  in  their  endeavors 
to  escape,  finding  these  openings,  follow  the  course  of 
the  pockets  until  they  have  no  room  to  proceed  any 
further.  The  whole  of  the  net  becomes,  therefore,  fully 
expanded,  but  it  does  so  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
in  one  direction  through  the  middle  and  in  the  opposite 
one  through  the  pockets  at  the  sides.  Such,  then,  is  the 
beam-trawl — an  enormous  bag-net,  frequently  fifty 
feet  wide  at  the  mouth  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  which  sweeps  slowly  and  quietly  over 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  disturbing,  perhaps  without  much 
alarming,  such  fish  as  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground  rope,  and,  we  may  venture  to  say,  ultimately 
securing  them  in  the  purse  and  pockets,  from  which 
there  is  no  deliverance  till  the  trawl  is  hoisted  up  on 
board  the  vessel  and  the  contents  are  turned  out  on 
deck. 
Meshes.  In  an  ordinary  deep-sea  trawl-net  the  meshes  are  of 
four  sizes,  diminishing  from  four  inches  square  near 
the  mouth  to  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  purse  or  small 
end,  and  the  twine  for  the  under  side  of  the  net  is  usu- 
ally a  size  larger  than  that  for  the  back.  The  net  is 
generally  made  of  the  best  Manilla  hemp,  and  is  well 
tarred  before  being  used.  The  only  remaining  part  of 
A'arp.  the  trawl  apparatus  is  the  warp  by  which  the  trawl  is 
towed  over  the  ground.  This  is  usually  a  six-inch 
rope,  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  long  and  made  up 
of  two  length  of  seventy-five  fathoms  each,  spliced  to- 
gether. The  end  of  this  warp  is  shackled  to  two  other 
pieces,  each  fifteen  fathoms  long,  and  called  the 
'■spans''  or  "bridles,"  which  lead  one  to  each  end  of 
the  beam,  and  are  shackled  to  swivel  bolts  in  the 
front  of  the  iron-heads,  so  that  the  pull  of  the  rope 
comes  directly  on  those  parts  of  the  apparatus  which 
are  the  most  exposed  to  friction  by  contact  with 
the  ground, 
trawling  As  most  of  the  trawling  is  carried  on  far  out  at  sea, 
ressels.  j^jj  yery  commonly  at  long  distances  from  land,  good 
sea-going  vessels  are  required,  and  vessels  of  from 
forty-five  to  seventy  tons,  or  even  more,  are  generally 
employed  in  this  kind  of  fishery.  They  are  usually 
called  "smacks"  from  their  smack  or  cutter  rig,  which 
until  recent  years  was  the  one  almost  invariably 
adopted.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  they  were  of  com- 
paratively small  size,  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
tons.  They  were  stoutly-built  vessels,  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  almost  any  kind  of  weather,  but  were  then 
not  remarkable  for  fast  sailing.  Sea-going  qualities 
■were  especially-  necessary  in  vessels  which  had  to  work 
in  rough  weather,  and  often  at  some  distance  from  any 
harbor.  The  improvements  in  modern  ship  building 
have  not  been,  however,  lost  sight  of,  and  the  great  and 
increasing  demand  for  fish,  and  the  long  distances  from 
land  at  which  trawlers  now  work  in  the  North  Sea, 
have  led  to  the  construction  of  larger  vessels,  capable 
of  working  much  heavier  nets,  and  with  much  finer 
proportions,  so  as  to  give  greatly  increased  speed  so 
that  the  fish  may  be  brought  to  rnarket  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  The  large  main  sail  in  these  sm-icks 
has  great  driving  power,  and  is  therefore  an  important 
sail,  but  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  vessel  has  made  a 
change  of  rig  desirable,  that  they  may  be  worked 
without  proportionately  adding  to  the  expenses.  The 
larger  main  sail  in  these  new  vessels  would  require  ad- 
ditional hands  to  look  at"ter  it  in  bad  weather,  when  a 
heavy  boom  is  likely  to  strain  everything  to  the  utmost; 
and  fi£hi.^g  is  a  pursuit  in  which  expenses  must  be 
closely  looked  after.  This  sail  has  accordingly  been 
reduced  in  size  and  a  mizzen  mast  has  been  .Tdded.  on 
which    a   small   gaff  sail  is  carried.     By    this   plan    a 


proper  quantity  of  sail  can  be  carried,  but  the  great 
pressure  on  it  is  brought  lower  down,  and  consequently 
it  is  more  manageable  and  causes  less  strain  on  the 
vessel.  The  new  trawlers  are  built  of  greater  propor- 
tionate length  than  formerly,  and  this  gives  thein 
greater  speed.  This  new  "ketch"  rig.  as  it  is  called,  is 
generally  adopted  at  the  great  North  Sea  stations,  Hull, 
Grimsby,  and  Yarmouth,  and  is  gradually  coming  into 
fashion  at  Brixham  and  other  Channel  ports.  One 
important  advantage  in  the  increased  size  of  these  fish- 
ing vessels  is  the  additional  room  provided  on  board. 
This  not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  crew,  but  en- 
ables a  considerable  quantity  of  ice  to  be  carried,  now 
a  necessary  condition  of  North  Sea  trawling.  Stowage 
is  also  provided  for  the  produce  of  several  days'  fishing, 
when,  as  is  the  rule,  except  during  the  calm  summer 
months,  these  trawlers  stay  out  for  several  days  at  a 
time  and  bring  home  their  own  fish  instead  of  sending 
it  in  by  carrying  vessels,  which  at  certain  seasons  col- 
lect the  fish  from  a  fleet  of  trawlers  and  take  it  to 
market. 

The  cost  of  trawl-smacks  has  greatly  increased  of 
late  years,  not  only  on  account  of  their  larger  size,  but 
because  of  the  higher  price  that  has  now  to  be  paid  for 
everything  connected  with  their  construction.  In  1S62, 
a  trawler,  ready  for  sea,  and  what  was  then  considered 
one  of  the  larger  class,  could  be  built  and  fitted  out  for 
£700  or  £Soo;  but  one  of  the  new  class  of  vessels  can- 
not be  turned  out  at  the  present  time  for  less  than 
about  £1.600  This  includes  a  fit-out  of  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  fishing,  which  costs  from  £70  to  £So.  A  fit- 
out  consists  of  a  double  set  of  almost  every  part  of  the 
gear,  to  provide  against  accidents  and  to  save  the  time 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  if  the  vessel  were  obliged 
to  return  to  port  before  she  had  done  a  fair  quantity 
of  work.  If  a  trawl-net  meets  with  no  serious  accident 
it  will  last  from  three  to  four  months,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  worked  on;  but  during  that  time 
parts  of  it  will  have  to  be  renewed.  The  back 
of  the  net,  being  exposed  to  the  least  wear,  lasts  the 
longest:  the  under  parts  will  generally  require  renew- 
ing twice,  and  the  cod  or  purse  five  or  six  times,  before 
the  whole  net  is  finally  condemned;  so  that  trawling 
gear  involves  considerable  expense  to  keep  it  in  good 
working  order  at  the  best  of  times,  and  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, by  which  sometimes  the  whole  net  and  beam  are 
lost,  the  cost  is  greatly  increased.  The  sails  of  all  the 
trawlers  are  what  is  called  "barked"  or  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  oak-bark,  tar,  grease,  and  red  or  yellow 
ochre.  This  composition  preserves  the  canvas,  and  is 
renewed  every  six  or  eight  weeks. 

In  working  the  trawl  a  favorable  tide  is  the  first  Workin 
thing  to  be  desired,  one  of  only  moderate  strength,  asthetraw 
the  trawl,  which  is  always  towed  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  direction  of,  but  a  little  faster  than  the  stream, 
thus  works  steadily,  and  is  easily  kept  on  the  ground. 
As  the  vessel  is  slowly  sailing  along  her  intended 
course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  the  net  over- 
board, beginning  with  the  small  end.  and  throwing  it 
out  or  "  shooting  "  it.  until  the  whole  is  hanging  over 
from  the  beam  and  towing  alongside.  The  front  end 
of  the  beam  is  then  slacked  aw.iy  from  the  top  of  the 
bulwark  till  it  is  well  clear  of  the  vessel,  and  being 
caught  by  the  water,  is  turned  outwards  at  nearly  a 
right  angle  from  the  stern.  The  other  end  is  then 
lowered  from  the  stern,  till  the  whole  beam  is  level  in 
the  water  ;  and  if  the  trawl  be  then  in  proper  positicn 
with  the  b.ick  uppermost  and  the  ground-rope  below, 
more  sail  is  put  on  the  vessel  ;  the  two  ropes  fastened 
to  the  ends  of  the  beam  are  slowly  and  evenly  paid  out 
till  the  shackle  joining  them  to  the  trawl-warp  is 
reached  ;  then  the  warp  itself  is  steadily  given  out.  and 
the  trawl  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  for  any 
reason  a  mistake  is  made,  and  the  irregular  jerking 
action  of  the  trawl,  owing  to  the  scraping  of  the  beam 
along  the  ground  inste.id  of  only  the  irons,  tells  th" 
fishermen  that  the  trawl  is  "on  its  back."  there  is  noth- 
ing to_be  done  but  to  heave  up  the  net — a  long  ace. 
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laborious  process — and  then,  after  getting  the  net  into 
the  proper  position,  to  lower  it  once  more. 

The  great  resistance  offered  by  the  trawl  to  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  vessel  towing  it,  a  resistance 
sufficient  to  reduce  her  speed  in  a  good  breeze  perhaps 
from  eight  knots  to  one  knot  in  the  hour,  is  very  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  supposed  great  pressure  of  the 
beam  and  net  on  the  bottom,  and  to  their  not  being 
towed  lightly  over  the  ground,  but  dragged  through  it. 
This  has  been  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  argu 
ments  used  by  those  persons  who  have  declaimed 
against  trawling  as  causing  the  destruction  of  vast 
quantities  of  fish  spawn;  the  opponents  of  this  method 
of  fishing  apparently  having  been  unaware  that  the 
trawl  can  only  do  its  work  when  the  beam  is  raised 
clear  of  the  ground  by  the  trawl-heads  or  irons.  And 
the  discovery  by  Professor  Sars,  that  the  spawn  of 
almost  all  our  edible  fishes  floats  during  development, 
explains  the  entire  absence  of  evidence  of  fish  spawn 
being  brought  up  in  the  trawl,  as  the  trawlers  have 
been  charged  with  doing  to  an  enormous  extent.  The 
difficulty  of  towing  the  trawl  over  the  ground  is,  with- 
out doubt,  almost  entirely  due  to  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  water,  which  expands  this  great  bag  net  with  a 
power  only  to  be  well  appreciated  by  those  who  know 
the  amount  of  labor  required  to  haul  in  a  simple 
curved  wall  of  open  netting,  such  as  there  is  in  the 
common  sean. 

After  the  trawl  has  been  towed  over  the  ground  for 
five  or  six  hours,  the  tide  having  done  or  the  limit  of 
the  particular  fishing  ground  having  been  reached,  the 
net  is  hauled  up.  The  process  is  a  laborious  one, 
generally  occupying  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and,  if 
there  is  much  sea  on,  sometimes  as  much  as  three 
hours.  The  warp  is  coiled  away  below  as  it  comes  in, 
and  the  beam,  having  been  swung  alongside,  hoisted 
up  and  secured,  the  net  is  gathered  in  until  nothing  re- 
mains in  the  water  but  the  cod  or  purse  at  the  end,  in 
which  almost  all  the  fish  are  collected.  Then  if  the 
rhecatrt  purse  is  fairly  well  filled,  it  is  hoisted  up  by  a  tackle, 
and  before  being  lowered  on  board,  the  draw-rope  is 
cast  loose,  and  the  whole  mass  offish  falls  out  on  deck. 
Turbot,  soles,  plaice,  whiting,  gurnards  of  several 
species,  dogfish,  skates,  with  occasionally  a  lobster, 
crabs  of  various  kinds,  with  a  host  of  other  inhabitants 
of  the  sea,  are  here  mingled  in  one  writhing  and  slip- 
pery heap.  In  some  parts  of  the  North  Sea  the  catch 
commonly  consists  of  little  besides  haddocks ;  in 
others  plaice  are  the  principal  fish.  Sorting  the  fish 
takes  place  without  delay  ;  the  "  prime,"  or  turbot, 
brill,  soles,  and  red  mullet,  are  picked  out  and  packed 
away  in  baskets  by  themselves,  and  the  other  edible 
but  inferior  kinds,  technically  known  as  "  offal,"  are 
arranged  in  separate  packages,  while  the  fisherman's 
mortal  enemies,  the  dogfish,  are  knocked  on  the  head 
and  thrown  overboard,  with  whatever  else  there  may 
be  of  no  use  to  anyone.  In  the  North  Sea,  where  the 
trawlers  stay  out  for  many  days  at  a  time,  the  fish  is 
stowed  away  in  the  hold  with  layers  of  ice  between  ; 
but  at  Brixham  and  Plymouth  the  vessels  return  to 
harbor  every  day,  and  no  ice  is  taken  on  board. 
Number  ol  The  number  of  sea-going  trawlers  now  working  on 
trawlers,  the  English  coasts  cannot  be  less  than  between  1,600 
and  1,700  ;  and  of  these  more  than  1,200  systematically 
.  fish  in  the  North  Sea. 
Steam  During  the  last  few  years  one  of  the  most  important 

Trawling,  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  connection  with 
deep-sea  fishing  has  been  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  trawl  vessels.  Many  experiments  have  been 
tried  from  time  to  time  with  this  object,  but  although 
there  has  been  no  doubt  the  advantage  of  using  steain 
for  fishing  boats,  there  has  been  great  difliculty  in  keep- 
ing the  attendant  expenses  within  due  limits.  The 
system  is  indeed  still  in  only  partial  operation,  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  its  more  general 
adoption  is  only  a  question  of  time.  For  many  years 
steam  vessels  have  been  employed  as  "carriers,"  col- 
lecting the  fish  from  the  fleets  of  trawlers  in  the  North 


Sea  and  taking  it  to  market.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  time  and  labor  can  be  profitably  saved  by 
applying  steam  to  the  actual  fishing  vessels.  It  enables 
them  to  go  to  and  return  from  their  fishing  grounds 
quickly,  and  to  work  their  nets  independently  of  wind, 
— a  matter  of  the  first  importance  in  the  light  summer 
weather,  which  sometimes  for  days  together  keeps  the 
sailing  trawler  almost  idle, — and  a  large  amount  of  time 
and  labor  is  saved  by  the  use  of  steam  in  hauling  up 
the  trawl. 

The  fishing  grounds  systematically  worked  over  by  Fishme 
the  trawlers  are  scattered  over  a  large  area,  and  He  grounJ' 
principally  on  the  southern  half  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
oldest  knowli  trawling  grounds  are,  however,  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  where  the  Brixham  men  have 
regularly  worked  for  probably  not  much  less  than  a 
hundred  years.  Brixham  claims  to  be  the  "mother  of 
trawling,"  although  a  similar  claim  has  been  put  in  by 
Barking  on  the  Thames.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
small  trawls  may  have  been  used  inshore  for  many 
years  before  these  nets  were  tried  in  deep  water,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  Brixham  took  the  lead  in  trawling 
at  sea. 

Plymouth  is  the  most  western  regular  trawling  station,  riymoutti 
and  this  mode  of  fishing  has  been  constantly  carried  on 
from  there  during  the  whole  of  the  present  century, 
and  probably  for  some  years  before  its  commencement. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  there  were  thirty  trawl- 
smacks  belonging  to  the  place,  but  they  were  only  of 
half  the  size  of  those  now  employed.  Although  the 
size  and  number  of  the  Plymouth  trawlers  have  doubled,  • 

the  increase  has  not  taken  place  so  much  of  late  and 
the  vessels  have  only  averaged  a  little  over  sixty  in 
number  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  ground 
worked  by  them  is  about  twenty-one  miles  in  length 
and  nine  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  the  largest 
portion  of  it  is  west  of  and  inside  the  well-known 
Eddystone.  It  is,  therefore,  not  far  from  the  land, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  exposed  to  the  heavy 
sea  which  sets  in  with  the  frequent  southwesterly  gales, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  winter  for  the  trawlers  to 
be  obliged  to  remain  in  harbor  for  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time.  The  Plymouth  trawlers  are  still  content  with 
going  to  sea  every  morning  and  returning  home  in  the 
afternoon,  thus  wasting  half  their  time  in  harbor,  and 
losing  the  night  fishing,  which  is  always  the  best  for 
catching  soles.  They  consequently  have  almost  alwayo 
a  large  proportion  of  "offal"  fish,  but  this  soon  finds 
purchasers,  and  a  great  deal  of  all  the  fish  landed  at 
Plymouth  is  at  once  sent  away  by  rail. 

tontrar^'  to  the  general  rule  of  late  years  on  the 
coasts,  the  second  class  boats  in  the  Plymouth  Customs 
district  have  increased,  while  those  of  the  first  class 
have  slightly  diminished. 

Between  Plymouth  and  Brixham  the  fisheries  are  Briitin. 
not  of  great  importance,  although  various  modes  of 
fishing  are  carried  on,  mostly  with  small  boats.  Brix- 
ham is  essentially  a  fishing  town,  as  it  has  been  for 
!ong  beyond  living  memory.  To  Brixham  undoubtedly 
belongs  the  credit  of  specially  encouraging  the  trawl- 
ing system  and  introducing  it  at  other  places. 

Froude,  possibly  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  spoke,  in  his 
"History  of  England,"  of  there  having  been  trawlers  at 
Brixham  in  the  time  of  EHzabeth  (158S);  but  no  evi- 
dence can  be  found  of  such  having  been  the  case,  al- 
though there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fishing  of  some 
kinds  was  then  an  important  occupation  of  the  Brix- 
ham people.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  trawl-boats  were  few  and  small  compared  with 
those  now  in  use.  In  1S52  there  were  about  seventy 
trawlers  working  from  Brixham,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably not  less  than  120  no\v  belonging  to  the  place  and 
fishing  on  the  Brixham  trawling  ground  during  the 
winter  season,  which  is  the  most  productive  one  for 
trawl  fisning.  The  ground  is  of  comparatively  small 
extent.  Taking  the  extreme  length,  it  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  Portland  to  the  Start,  a  length  of  about 
twen»j'  mileS;  with   a  varying  width,  but  for  the  most 
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part  from  three  to  eight  miles  off  the  land.  If  the 
effects  of  trawling  were  reallv  so  exhaustive  as  has 
been  said,  the  Brixham  fisherv  should  have  come  to 
an  end  at  least  fifty  years  ago";  but  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  such  becoming  the  case  even  now.  although 
within  that  period  the  trawlers  have  been  nearlv 
quadrupled  in  number  and  more  than  doubled  in  size. 
Trawl  fishing  at  Brixham  was  never  so  prosperous  or 
so  profitable  as  at  the  present  dav.  Evervone  there  is 
rnore  or  less  interested  in  the  fishing,  the  actualcondi- 
tion  of  the  fishery  is  generallv  understood,  and  the 
savmgs  of  the  fishermen  and  of  manv  of  their  friends 
are  invested  in  it  year  after  year. 

_  The  trawlers  keep  very  steadily  at  their  work.  Start- 
ing early  on  Monday  morning  thev  return  with  their 
catch  ot  fish  perhaps  in  the  afternoon,  but  more  com- 
monly on  Tuesday  morning.  The  vessel  picks  up  her 
moonngs,  but  does  not  lower  all  her  sails,  and  without 
any  delay  the  fish  is  landed;  the  men  then  at  once  re- 
turn to  the  vessel  and  she  goes  off  to  her  work  till  the 
next  mommg;  and  this  svstem  continues  till  Friday 
evenmg  or  Saturday  morning,  when  the  whole  fleet 
returns  home  and  stays  in  till  Monday  comes  round 
agam.  Saturday  is  spent  in  mending  "nets  or  doino- 
anythmg  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  vessel,  and  Sun° 
day  IS  a  day  of  rest  for  all  hands.  The  fish  is  sold  by 
auction,  and  women,  at  one  time  the  only  sellers  still 
take  some  part  in  the  work.  As  fast  as'  the  trawlers 
come  m  the  fish  is  sold,  packed,  and  forwarded  by  the 
next  passenger  train.  Most  of  the  Brixham  fish  is 
consigned  at  first  to  Bristol;  from  this  point  it  goes  to 
London  and  other  markets. 

Ramsgate.  an  important  station  on  the  coast   is  re- 
markable for  the  steady  developm.ent  of  its  traw'l  fish- 
ing.    Early  in  the  present  century  there  were  three  or 
four  open  fishing  boats  which  were  used  for  trawlin<^ 
near  the  shore.     But  about  forty  years  ago  a  few  Brix° 
ham  men  took  their  smacks  to  Ramsg.-ite.  and  the  fleet 
of    deep-sea   trawlers    has    been   gradually   increasin.^ 
ever  since,  especially  during  the   last   few   years      In 
1S75  there  were  147  first-class  fishing  boats. 'averaoino- 
over  thirty-five  tons,  on  the   Ramsgate  Register,  "and 
the  whole  of  these  were  sea-going  trawl-smacks      The 
home  fishing  ground  is  from  north  to  east  of  the  North 
foreland,  but  in  winter  many  of  the  smacks  go  farther 
away  into  the  North  Sea,  and  land  their  fish  at  other 
ports,  as  the  neighborhood  of  Ramsgate  is  dangerous 
in   bad   weather,  and   trawlers   like,   Tf  possible  to   <ret 
out  of  the  way  of  other  vessels.     But   the   main  home 
ot   trawling  at   the  present  time  is  to   be   found  in  the 
ports  which  fringe  the  North   Sea.  and  it  is  no  exa.^- 
■a^i'i'nl^^  S^r^^°".  '°  ^''y  'hat  these  ports  form  the  most  imporl- 
^-vl.ng.     ant  fishing  stations,  and  the  North  Sea  the  most  pro- 
ductive fishery  in  the  world.     The  North  Sea  is  com- 
paratively small  ;  it  is  shallow,  and  it  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  different  countries  of  Europe   which 
are  watered  by  large  rivers.     All   these  conditions  are 
fevorable  for  the  production  of  fish  of  a  high  quality 
Ihe  rivers  bring  down  from  the  adj.acent  "land  a  vast 
quantity  01  minute  land  which  forms  "the  food  of  voun.^ 
fish  ;  the  sandy  plateaux  which  fringe  the  shor'es  ar? 
the  nurseries  for  the  fry;  while  the  deeper  depressions, 
which  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  afford  shelter  for  the  mature  fish  in  cold  and 
stormy  weather.     The  gulf  stream  is  unable  to  force 
ats  way  into  the  basin  of  this  sea,  and  its  waters  are 
consequently  colder  than  those  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
and  the  Irish  Sea.     Its  colder  waters,  though  unfavor- 
able   for   mackerel   and  a  few   other  fish,  "improve  the 
quality  as  food  of  its  cod,  its  haddock,  and  its  other 
habitants      The  bottom  of  the  sea  resembles  the  sur- 
face ot   the   land.     It   is   an   undulating   pasture  inter- 
sected  by   valleys   in   some  places  and  hills  in  others, 
.hese  hills  and  v.illeys  are  not  of  very  great  height  or 
deotK,  and  south  ot  the  55th  degree  are"  fe\y  pl.aces  more 
cnari  300  feet  deep.     In  summer   the   fish  frequent  the 
SL.idy,    e  .'vated   flalcaux    beneath    the   sea.   while    in 
Winder  they  withdraw  in-.o  the  deeper  submarine  de. 
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pressions.  The  sandy  or  muddy  eminences  in  which 
the  fish  are  found  in  summer  fringe  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land. Holland,  Germany  and  Denmark. 

But  in  addition  to  the  elevations  which  surround  the 
basin  of  the  sea.  a  great  block  of  high  tableland,  about 
200  miles  long  and   30   miles  broad,  runs  from   south- 
west   to    north-east  almost   in   the  middle   of  the   sea 
This  is  the  Dogger  Bank,  where,  rather  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  Dutch  and  English  fought  a   sharp      ' 
and    indecisive    action,    and    where    now    hundreds   oi 
British,  Dutch,  and   French  fishermen  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood.    In  the   immediate  vicinity  of  the   south  of  the 
Dogger  the  land   abruptly   slopes   away  into  a   valley 
Nvhich  was  probably  once  a  river  estuarV,  and  which  is 
now  known  as   the   outer  Silver   Pit :  "while   south   ot 
this  again  the  southern  shore  of  the  old  water  course  is 
formed  by  some  elevated  ground   known  as   the  Well 
Bank.     Between  the  Well  Bank  and  the  pnglish  coast 
the  high  tableland  is  intersected   bv  two   deep  depres- 
sions known  as  the  Sole  Pit  and  the  Silver  Pit.  North- 
west of  these   again   the   stony   foreshore,  which  runs 
from  Flamborough  Head,  bears  the  name  of  California. 
These  salient  features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
North  Sea  ought  to  be  understood  "bv  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  fis"hing"  trade   of  the 
t  nited  Kingdom.     The  names  which,  in  modern  times 
have   been   given  to   some   of  these  submarine  vallevs' 
and  hills,  such  as  the  Silver  Pit.  the  outer   Silver  P'it 
and    California,    sufliciently   indicate   the    importance' 
which  f.shermen  attach  to  the  grounds. 

In  cold  weather,  indeed,  the  flat  fish  are  congreo-ated 
together  in  the  vallevs  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
trawler;  and  the  chief  fishing  port  of  the"  United 
Kingdom.  Grimsby,  owes  its  origin  and  prosperity  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Silver 
Pit. 

Rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago  Grimsby'  is  said  to  Grimsb, 
have  owned  one  fishing  boat.  In  1S43  the'  Silver  Pit 
was  first  worked,  but  it  was  worked  bv  Brixham  and 
other  vessels  coming  to  the  port.  But  t"he  trade,  when 
It  once  began,  rapidly  developed.  The  Manchester 
and  Sheftield  Railway  was  carried  into  the  port. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  spent  in  buildin-''  docks 
the  fishing  fleet  increased  bv  •'  leaps  and  bounds.''  tilf 
in  iSSi  tne  port,  which  in  1S30  had  possessed  one  boat, 
owned  607  vessels  registering  35.000  tons  and  employ- 
ing nearly  4  000  persons. 

The  courtesy  of  Mr.  Reed,  the  dock-master  at 
Grimsby,  enables  us  to  give  the  following  return  of 
the  quantity  of  fish  landed  at  the  docks  in  each  of 
the  twenty-two  years,  1S26-1S77,  and  although  this 
does  not  represent  the  w  hole  proceeds  of  the  fisheries 
from  Grimsby,  since  some  quantity  of  fish,  was  sent 
by  carriers  direct  to  London,  and,  for  some  years  past 
herrings  have  been  landed  here  from  some  o"f  the  Yar- 
mouth drift-boats,  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  growth  of 
the  local  fish  traffic  during  the  period.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, also,  that  the  rise  of  Grimsby  as  a  fishing 
station  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  Hull,  for  the  in- 
crease of  trawlers  has  been  going  on  there  and  at 
other  stations  on  the  east  and  soulh  coasts  durin<^  the 
same  time.  Return  of  the  quanUtv  of  fish  landed  at 
Gnmsby  from  1S56  to  1S77: 


Tears. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tods. 

Years. 

Tons. 

KSW 

1.514 

1864 

11.198 

1871 

30S57 

3,4.5 

1865 

13.368 

1S7*> 

31.193 

185S 

4,344 

1866 

15,692 

1S73 

34ST6 

4.742 

1S67 

19,416 

1S74 

35,1X4 

1S60 

4.^2 

186S 

21,621 

1S75 

34.881 

1861 

5.371 

1869 

24.140 

1876 

40.1S5 

1862 
1863 

8.521 
9.4l« 

1870 

26.324 

1877 

44.376 

9 n» 


Of  late  years,  an  annual  average  of  aboat  4,000  tons 
of  herrings  has  been  landed  at  Grimsbv  from  Yar- 
mouth and  Lowestoft  drift-bo.-its.  but  in  iS7^  the  quan- 
tity   was  much    less    than    usual.     Grimsby   has   large 
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docks  devoted  to  the  fishing  smacks,  ard  a  covered 
landing  wharf  S82  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide,  which 
also  answers  the  purpose  of  a  fish  market.  This  large 
space  may  be  seen  every  morning  covered  with  fish 
from  one"  end  to  the  other,  and  salesmen  and  buyers 
busily  engaged  in  selling,  buying,  and  packing  the  fish. 
The  sales  are.  as  usual,  in  the  wholesale  market,  en- 
tirely by  auction.  Everything  has  been  done  at 
Grirnsbv  to  develop  the  fish  trade;  the  ice  companies 
have  their  storehouses  opposite  the  market  and  the 
railway  tracks  are  brought  to  the  side  of  the  wharf  so 
as  to  be  loaded  direct  from  the  market. 
Hon.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Humber,  and  fartlier  up  the 
river,  lies  Hull,  which  has  been  a  trawling  station  tor 
the  last  forty  years.  There  were  one  or  two  trawlers 
previously  belonging  to  the  port;  but  about  1S45  there 
was  a  migration  "thither  from  Brixham  and  Ramsgate, 
and  forty"  trawlers  fished  from  Hull  in  that  year.  It 
was  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  famous  Silver  Pit; 
and  this  led  to  the  systematic  prosecution  of  the  North 
Sea  trawl  fishery. 

The  success   attending  these   vessels    induced    other 
smack-owners    to    settle    at    Hull,   new    vessels   were 
turned  out  every  year,  and  in  1863,  the  fleet  consisted  of 
nearly  270  trawlers.  In  1S72  the  number  had  increased 
to  313.     The  Register  for  1S-4  shows  357  fishing  boats 
in  the  first  class  and  a  few  shrimping  boats  are  included 
in  this  number.     In  1S77  there  were  440  first  class  fish- 
ino-  craft,  with  an  aggregate  of  26,310  tons.     Before  ice 
became  so  generally  used   as  it   is   at  present,  the  Hull 
smacks  usually   fished   in  fleets,   and   sent   their  fish  in 
every  day  by  whichever  vessel  was  going  home.  Each 
vessel  then  stayed  out  for  six  weeks  at  a  time  and  there 
was  a  constant  succession  of  sm.acks  joining  and  leaving 
the  fleet.     When  a  vessel's  turn   came  to  go  home,  she 
hoisted  a  flag    and  all    the    others    sent   their   fish    on 
board,   carefully   packed   in  baskets,  with   a    fish    note 
containing  particulars  of  their  number  and  contents  as 
delivered  by   each  vessel.     On  her  arrival  at   the  Hull 
docks,  she  was  placed  under  a  steam-crane  and  the  fish 
hoisted    out,  the    master  handing    in    his   manifest  or 
"pot-list,"   as    it  was     called,   so    that  e.ach    salesman 
mi^ht  know  what  fish  was  consigned  to  him,  and  from 
which  vessels  it  was  sent.    But  about  twelve  years  ago, 
when  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  ice  had  become  evident, 
twenty  of  the   Hull  smacks  were  fitted  as  "ice-cutters" 
to  collect  the  fish  and  carry  it  partly  to  Hull  and  partly 
to  London;  and  these  are  still  kept  at  work  from   May 
to  September,  the  trawlers  during  that  time  fishing  in 
fleets  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  vessels.     From  Septem- 
ber   to    May,    however,    quite    a   different    system    is 
adopted,   for  there  is  generally   no   want  of  wind  then 
and  each  .vessel  brings  in  her  own  catch.     An  air-tight 
compartment  is  fitted  in  the  hold,  called  the  "ice-box," 
in  which  from  two  to  four  tons  of  Norwegian   ice  are 
placed  when  the  smack  starts  on  her  trip.     As   the  fish 
is  caught  it   is   stowed   away  in  bulk,  with    broken  ice 
between    each   layer,  and   this  is   continued  till  a   good 
quantity  of  fish    has  been   collected.     Then    the  vessel 
returns  to  port,  after  an  absence  of  perhaps  ten  or  four- 
teen days.     The  fish  are  taken  out  loose  and  all  sold  by 
weight,  the    buyer  finding  the  packages.     Those  now 
regularly  used   are  small  barrels   holding  about  ten  or 
twelve   stone  of  fish,    and    called  "kits."     In  these  the 
fish  are  packed  with  alternate  layers  of  crushed  ice  and 
then  forwarded  to  the  fishmongers  all  over  the  country. 
'Pads,  trunks  and  pots — as  the   old   fashioned  measures 
'were  called — are  quite  gone  out  of  use  at  Hull,  and  are 
becoming  more  so  every  day  at  other  places.     The  ice 
now    annually    used  at    Hull   in  connection   with   the 
fisheries  is  about  25.000  tons. 
CWher  Barking  was  once  a  very  important  station  and  the 

tr-j\ylin^  i^g3jjH,.jr,ers  of  the  earlier  North  Sea  trawlers.  But  no 
••-ations.  g^.|jjj.^.^  ),_.,^.g  Yteen  built  there  for  many  years  past,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  any  precise  lime  for  "the  commence- 
ment of  its  trawl  fishery.  But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
statistics  as  the  Custcm  "House  authorities  have  instruc- 
tions to  give  no  information  to  inquirers.  The  Barking 


boats  are  registered  at  London,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
reduce  the  number  registered  at  London,  and  to  in- 
crease those  registered  at  Yarmouth  and  other  North 
Seaports.  Great  Yarmouth  is  a  port  of  considerable 
size  on  the  North  Sea,  and  received  her  first  trawlers 
from  Barking,  but  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft,  while 
sending  out  a  few  trawlers,  are  known  principally  for 
their  herring  fisheries. 

Dri/i  Fi slier  ics. — This  mode  of  fishing  has  been  in 
use  for  many  centuries,  and  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  where  it  originated  or  when  it  was  first 
adopted  in  England,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  long-famous  Yarmouth  "herring  fishery,  of 
which  we  hear  as  earl^-  as  the  sixth  century,  has  al- 
wavs  oeen  carried  on  by  means  of  drift  nets.  The  im- 
portance of  drift-net  fishing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  onl^'  method  by  which  fishes  such  as  herrings, 
mackerel,  and  pilchards,  which  generally  swim  at  or 
near  the  surface,  can  be  readily  caught  in  the  open  sea 
at  any  distance  from  the  land,  and  in  any  depth  ol 
water  suflicient  for  the  nets  to  float  in  their  proper 
position. 

The  term  "drift-nets"  is  derived  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  nets  are  worked.  They  are  neither  fixed, 
towed,  or  hauled  within  any  precise  limits  of  water,  but 
are  cast  out  or  "shot," — the  technical  expression  for 
throwing  out  or  putting  a  net  into  the  water, — at  any 
distancefrom  the  land  where  there  are  signs  offish,  and 
are  allowed  to  drift  in  any  direction  that  the  tide  may 
happen  to  take  them,  until  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
h.aul  them  in.  When  at  work,  they  are  extended  in  a 
long  single  line,  it  may  be  one  or  two  miles  in  length, 
their  upper  edge  being  supported  at  or  near  the  surface 
by  means  of  floats,  the  nets  hanging  perpendicularly  in 
the  water  and  Ibrming.  as  it  were,  a  perforated  wall  or 
barrier  many  hundred  yards  long  and  several  yards 
deep.  The  "shoals  of  fish,  in  their  endeavors  to  pass 
through  this  barrier,  force  their  heads  into  the  meshes, 
the  size  of  the  mesh  used  depending  on  whether  her- 
rings, mackerel,  or  pilchards  are  expected  to  be 
cau'ght,  and  being  such  as  to  allow  the  head  and  gill 
covers  to  enter,  but  not  to  permit  the  thicker  body  of 
the  fish  to  go  through.  When  the  fish  has  found  its 
way  through  the  net  beyond  the  gill-covers,  it  may 
generally  be  considered  as  effectually  meshed. 

There"  is  then,  indeed,  very  little  chance  of  its 
escape,  for  the  mesh  is  only  large  enough  for  a  fish  of 
an  average  size  of  its  kind  to  push  its  way  so  far  when 
the  gill-covers  are  pressed  close  to  the  neck  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  open  again  that  the  fish  may 
breathe,— that  is,  that  the  water  which  enters  the 
mouth  may,  with  the  air  it  contains,  pass  over  the  gills, 
and  after"  purifying  the  blood  within  them,  escape 
through  the  gill  opening  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
While  this  is  taking  place,  and  the  fish  is  at  the  same 
time  struggling  to  pass  through  the  net,  the  mesh  slips 
forward  and  catches  in  the  gUl  opening,  from  which  it 
cannot  easily  be  cleared  without  more  or  less  injury  to 
the  fish. 

For  a  description  of  drift  nets  and  the  mode  of  work- 
ing them  on  a  large  scale,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  some  account  of  the  method  by  which  the  Yar- 
mouth herring  fisher\ — still  so  famous— has  long  been 
carried  on.  Drift  fishing,  "drifting"  or  "driving,"  as 
it  is  variously  called,  although  the  last  term  is  the  one 
in  general  use  among  the  fishermen,  is  there  worked 
with  fine  sea-going  decked  boats,  larger  in  every  way 
than  those  similarly  used  on  other  parts  of  the  coast. 
The  nets  used  for  drift  fishing  are  made  either  of  cot- 
ton or  hemp — "  twine,"  as  Ihe  latter  is  called.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  two  kinds  to  be  placed  alternately  in 
the  same  train  of  nets.  Cotton  nets  are  finer  in  the 
line  and  more  flexible  than  those  made  of  hemp,  and 
they  are  generally  believed  to  be  more  effective  in 
meshing  the  fish.  Machinery  of  a  very  beautifijl  and 
ingenious  character  is  employed  in  m.aking  these  nets, 
and  large  supplies  have  been  for  some  years  past 
turned  out  from  the  factories  at  Bridport,  Musselburgh, 
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and  many  other  town's.  Cotton  nets  are  now  very 
lars;el_v  used,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  they 
wili  be  universally  employed  for  all  kinds  of  drift  fish- 
/n>;.  When  new.  they  are  first  saturated  with  linseed 
oil.  then  squeezed  through  a  machine,  afterwards  dried, 
"wtiicii  takes  some  davs.  and  finallv  thev  are  put  into  a 
vat  and  hot  bark  liquor  is  poured  upon  them.  In  this 
they  remain  for  two  or  three  days.  The  bark  liquor  is 
a  preparation  in  which  catechu  is  an  important  in- 
gredient, it  having  practically  superseded  the  oak  bark 
formerly  used  tor  tanning  nets.  In  some  cases  the  nets 
are  dressed  with  coal  tar  instead  of  being  barked.  The 
herring  nets  come  from  the  factory  in  "  pieces  "  60 
yards  long  and  9  or  10  yards  deep,  the  depth  of  the 
net  conti'ining  joo  meshes  ;  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
fishermen,  when  speaking  of  the  size  of  a  net,  to  say  it 
is  so  many  yards  long  and  so  many  meshes  deep,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Each  piece  is  divided  into  two  nets 
30  yards  long.  When  a  net  is  prepared  for  use,  it  is 
"  mounted  "  or  fastened  lengthwise  along  one  edge  to  a 
small  line  only  iS  or  20  yards  long,  that  length  of  line 
being  appropriated  to  the  30  yards  of  net,  so  that  the 
"  lint  "  or  netting  is  set  slack,  and  gives  way  a  little 
when  the  fish  strike  it  ;  and  from  its  flexibility  the  net 
holds  the  fish  better  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
fully  stretched.  The  ends  of  the  net  are  called  the 
"  heads,"  the  roped  edge  of  the  length,  the  "  back,"  as 
that  is  uppermost  when  the  net  is  in  the  water,  and  the 
lower  edge,  the  "  foot "  or  "  sole."  The  heads  are 
roped,  as  well  as  the  back  ;  but  the  foot  is  usually  left 
free,  so  as  to  be  less  likely  to  hitch  in  anything  at  the 
bottom,  when  the  nets  chance  to  be  used  in  either 
shoal  water  or  near  the  ground.  The  back  of  the  net 
is  further  fastened  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches  by  very 
short  lines,  called  "  nossles,"  to  the  cork-rope,  a  small 
double  rope  enclosing  at  various  distances  pieces  of 
cork  as  floats,  to  keep  that  part  of  the  net  uppermost. 
The  number  of  such  nets  used  by  each  vessel  depends 
verv  much  on  her  size,  and  ranges  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  They  are  fastened  together  end 
to  end,  and,  thus  united,  form  what  is  called  a  "  train 
fleet,  or  drit't  of  nets,"  frequently  extending  to  a  length 
of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  mesh  in  a 
herring  net  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square, 
equivalent  to  thirty  or  thirty-two  meshes  to  the  yard 
when  the  net  is  new  ;  but  after  long  use  and  frequent 
barking  or  tarring,  it  becomes  contracted  to  an  inch, 
or  even  less. 

The  floats  on  the  cork-rope  in  ordinary  nets  are 
merely  placed  there  to  keep  the  back  of  the  net  upper- 
most, and  are  not  meant  to  keep  the  nets  at  the  surface. 
The  weight  of  the  nets  is  considerable,  and  it  is  desira- 
ble that  they  should  be  heavy  enough  to  sink,  because 
the  herrings  do  not  always  rise  to  the  surface  ;  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  manage  so  as  to  place  the  nets 
where  it  is  likely  the  herrings  will  be.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  uncertainty  ;  but  the  fishermen 
judge  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  other  signs, 
how  far  the  nets  should  be  sunk.  So  the  nets  have  to 
be  buoyed  up,  and  for  this  purpose  small  kegs,  termed 
"  bowls,"  are  used,  and  one  of  them  is  fastened  by  a 
rope  to  each  of  the  nets,  the  rope  being  long  enough 
to  allow  the  nets  to  sink  several  fathoms.  It  is  found 
convenient  to  color  the  bowls,  so  as  to  mark  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fleet  of  nets.  The  first  net  is 
marked  by  a  small  white  bowl,  called  the  "  puppy," 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  nets  is  a  "dan,"  or  buoy 
with  a  pole  carrying  a  small  flag.  The  rest  of  the  nets 
are  marked  in  four  divisions  :  at  the  first  quarter  from 
the  pole  is  a  bowl  painted  one-quarter  red  and  three- 
quarters  white  ;  the  next  is  half  red  and  half  white  ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  division  the  bowl  is 
three-quarters  red  and  one-quarter  white.  The  inter- 
mediate bowls  are  all  black.  The  only  other  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  the  warp,  a  stout  rope  to  which  each 
net  is  made  fast  by  two  small  ropes  called  "seizings." 
The  object  of  having  this  warp  is  to  facilitate  the 
hauUnsr  in  of  the  nets,  to  take  off  the  direct  strain  ujion 


them  when  this  is  being  done,  and  to  prevent  any  of 
them  being  lost  in  case  of  their  being  cut  through  by 
accident.  As  drift  nets  are  used  almost  entirely  at 
night,  often  extending  for  a  long  distance  in  the  coursf 
of  vessels  passing  up  and  down  the  coast,  they  are 
sometimes  liable  to  be  damaged  by  these  vessels  run- 
ning over  or  through  them  ;  and  if  by  chance  the 
train  of  nets  is  thus  divided,  the  warp,  which  hangs 
below  and  is  fastened  to  each  one,  holds  the  nets 
together  and  prevents  any  serious  loss  from  the  net* 
being  carried  away.  All  the  vessels  used  in  the  Yar- 
mouth fishery  are  decked  ;  the  largest  of  them,  about 
36  tons,  is  52  feet  in  the  keel,  with  17  feet  beam  and  7 
feet  depth  of  hold.  They  are  lugger-rigged,  with  two 
masts  only,  and  carry  a  jib,  a  large  dipping  fore-lug, 
and  a  working  mizzen  and  topsail.  The  mizzer  mast  it 
always  kept  standing  ;  but  to  enable  the  vessel  to  ride 
easier  when  fishing,  the  large  foremast  is  fitted  so  as  to 
lower  backwards.  The  mast  is,  however,  not  lowered 
completely  on  deck,  where  it  would  be  very  much  in 
the  way  when  the  nets  are  being  hauled  in,  but  is  kept 
for  the"  greater  part  of  its  length  at  such  a  distance 
from,  the  deck  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room  below  it  for 
the  men  to  move  about  and  work.  It  is  supported 
about  the  middle  by  a  broad  upright  piece  of  wood 
called  a  "  mitch  board,"  which  has  a  crutch  at  the  top 
on  which  the  mast  rests.  The  same  kind  of  support 
for  the  mast  is  used  in  all  drift-fishing  boats  of  any 
size,  whether  decked  or  open,  but  it  is  not  always  of 
precisely  the  same  form.  The  interior  fittings  in  these 
luggers  are  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and 
convenience  of  the  fishery,  and  the  hold  is  divided  into 
compartments  for  the  fish,  nets,  warp,  etc.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  salt  is  carried  b_v  the  Yarmouth 
boats,  as  a  good  sprinkling  of  this  preservative  is  de- 
sirable to  insure  the  delivery  of  the  fish  in  good  order, 
after  having  been  caught  perhaps  for  many  hours. 
From  nine  to  twelve  men  form  the  crew  of  one  of  these 
large  fishing  boats.  More  than  half  the  crew  are  not 
regular  fishermen,  but  are  merely  shipped  for  the 
season  as  "capstan -men,"  many  of  them  country  men, 
or  persons  having  very  little  experience  at  sea,  but  with 
strong  arms  for  working  at  the  capstan,  by  which  the 
warp-and  with  it  the  nets  are  hauled  in. 

The  time  universally  chosen  for  "shooting"  or  putting 
out  the  nets  is  just  before  sunset;  and  the  vessel  having 
arrived  in  what  the  master  has  reason  to  think  a  likely 
place  for  fish — a  point  about  which  there  is  generally 
some  degree  of  speculation,  she  is  put  before  the  wind, 
and  as  she  sails  slowly  along  the  net  is  shot  over  the 
quarter,  that  is,  over  the  side  near  the  stern.  While 
this  is  going  on,  the  men  are  distributed  at  regular 
stations,  some  handing  up  the  net  from  the  net  room, 
others  throwing  it  overboard  and  taking  care  that  it  tails 
in  the  right  position,  others, again,  looking  after  the  warp 
and  seeing  that  the  seizings  or  ropes  from  the  net  are 
made  fast  to  it  at  their  proper  distances.  Everything  has 
to  be  done  in  a  most  methodical  manner  or  the  net  may 
become  twisted  or  something  else  may  go  wrong  so  as 
to  spoil  the  night's  fishing.  When,  however,  a'l  the 
net  is  in  the  water,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  ot 
extra  warp,  termed  the  "swing  rope,"  are  paid  out,  the 
warp  is  carried  from  the  stern  to  the  bow  of  the  vessel; 
she  is  then  brought  round  head  to  the  wind,  the  ordi- 
nary sails  are  taken  in,  the  principal  mast  is  lowered 
backwards  until  it  can  rest  on  the  crutch  of  the  mitcb- 
board,  and  a  small  sail  called  the  "drift-mizzen"  is  se'. 
on  the  mizzen-mast  so  as  to  keep  the  vessel  head  to  the 
wind.  The  regulation  lights — one  over  the  other  tc 
show  she  is  fishing — are  then  hoisted,  and  .t  part  of  the 
crew  being  told  off"  as  a  watch  upon  deck,  the  vessel 
and  nets  are  allowed  to  drift  with  the  tide.  It  is  im- 
portant that  a  strain  should  be  kept  on  the  nets  so  as  to 
extend  them;  it  will  therefore  be  readily  understood 
why  the  nets  .are  shot  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind, 
much  or  little,  is  blowing,  for  the  vessel  being  to  lee- 
ward of  the  nets  when  they  are  in  the  water,  and  offer- 
ing of  course  more  resistance  to  the  wind  than  they  do, 
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drifts  more  rapidly  and  consequently  pulls  upon  the 
nets  and  keeps  them  comparatively  straight.  When 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wind  more  swing-rope  is  allowed 
and  the  vessel  sometimes  rides  to  the  nets  with  as  much 
as  one  hundred  fathoms  of  clear  warp  out,  the  "spring" 
cf  the  warp  under  such  circumstances  easing  the  strain 
rn  the  nets.  While  the  nets  are  in  the  water  the  warp 
18  occasionally  hauled  in  till  the  first  net  is  reached. 
This  is  called  the  "look-on"  net,  and  by  examining  it, 
tome  idea  may  generally  be  formed  of  whether  many 
herrings  are  about,  or  the  dogfish  are  numerous.  The 
latter  are  at  times  very  mischievous  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  both  the  fish  and  the  nets,  if  they  are  left 
long  in  the  water.  The  nets  are  hauled  in  again  in  the 
same  systematic  manner  in  which  they  were  shot  out; 
the  men  are  told  off  to  their  regular  stations,  and  each 
one  has  his  appointed  duty.  The  "capstan-men"  are 
now  important  persons,  for  the  capstan  is  the  means  by 
which  the  warp  and  nets  are  landed  on  board.  As  soon 
as  the  fish  are  shaken  out  of  the  nets,  they  are  sprinkled 
with  salt  and  then  stowed  away  in  their  proper  compart- 
ments in  the  hold  ofthe  vessel.  When  the  night's  fish- 
ing is  over,  the  mast  is  set  upright  again,  the  sails  are 
hoisted,  and  the  vessel  either  returns  to  port,  or  if  the 
catch  of  fish  has  been  small,  shifts  to  a  fresh  berth  for 
the  next  night's  work. 

The  connection  of  Yarmouth  with  the  herring  fish- 
cry  dates  from  the  time  when  the  first  houses  of  the 
town  were  built,  if  we  may  credit  the  traditions  and 
records  upon  the  subject,  and  considerable  interest  at- 
taches to  the  fishery  on  that  account.  Without  going 
into  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  fishery  as  given  by 
Swinden  and  Manship,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
well  established  when  Henry  I  granted  a  charter  to 
the  town  in  iioS.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  Yar- 
mouth herring  fishery  has  been  carried  on  for  at  least 
750  years;  and  no  more  conclusive  argument  can  be 
brought  forward  in  reply  to  those  persons  who  believe 
the  fisheries  are  becoming  exhausted  than  the  fact  that 
the  most  abundant  fisheries  which  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Yarmouth  men  have  been  within  the  last  ten 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also,  that  the  earliest  records 
of  this  fishery  speak  of  the  fishermen  and  buyers  as- 
Bembling  from  various  places  about  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael  (the  2gth  of  September),  at  the  place  where 
Yarmouth  now  stands,  so  that  the  commencement  of 
the  fishery  at  that  period  was  just  at  the  same  time  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day.  For  although  the  Yarmouth 
boats  now  generally  begin  fishing  in  Julv,  they  then  go 
Bonie  distance  north,  'and  the  home  fishery  is  only 
carried  on  from  September  to  November. 

The   boats  and   nets   used    at  Yarmouth    have  been 
described,  and   now    there  remains   an   account  of  the 
reatment  of  the  fish  after  they  have  been  landed.-  The 
oats  generally    run   into  the    haven    and    land    their 
argoes  direct  at  the  new  fish  market,  which  is  conven- 
ently  placed  by  the  side  of  the   river  and  can   at  any 
ime  be  extended   if  more  space  is   required.     The  eri- 
rance  to   the  haven  is,  however,  dangerous  in  certain 
leather,  and  the  fish  is  then    landed   on  the  beach  in 
ront  of  the  town.     For  this  purpose  large  boats,  called 
ferry-boats,"  are  employed,  and  not  many  years   ago 
ill  the  fish  was  landed  in  this  manner.     These    boats 
i   'etch  the  fish  from   the  luggers  which  have  anchored  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore.  Baskets,  called  "swills," 
are  used  for  carrying   the  herrings,  each  one    holding 
about    500    good-sized    fish.       The   boats    return  thus 
loaded,  and   are   brought   broadside  to   the  beach;  then 
two  beach  men  take  one  of  the   baskets  between  them, 
each  supporting  it  with  one  hand  in  front  and  letting  it 
rest  on   their  clasped    hands   behind;  in  this  wav  thev 
are  carried  up  the  beach  and  placed  in  rows,  two  deep, 
ready  for  the  sale,  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  all  the 
cargo  is  landed.     On  the  cast  coast  of  England,  except- 
ing  in    the    neighborhood    of  Scotland,  herrings    are 
reckoned  by  the  "last,"   nominally  consisting  of  10,000 
fish,  but  actually  of  i3.;oo.     T'.ic  fnllowing  is  the  mode 
of  computation : 


4  herrings  =  j  warp. 

33  warps  =  1  hundred    =  13:;  fi<b 

H'  hundred  =  1    housand    =  1.32u     ' 

lu  thousand  =  1  last            —  13.2UO    " 

A  ''hundred"   of  mackerel,  however,  only   contains 
thirty  warps,  or  120  fish. 

The  new  fish  market  was  completed  in  1S67,  and 
since  that  year  an  accurate  account  has  been  kept  of 
the  herrings  landed  there.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  lasts  of  fish  received  at  the  mar- 
ket in  each  of  the  ten  years  1S6S-1S77,  and  as  a  "last' 
contains  13,200  fish,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
produce  ofthe  Yarmouth  herring  fishery,  even  without 
taking  into  consideration  what  has  been  larded  ''t 
Grimsby  by  some  of  the  Yarmouth  boats. 


Years. 

Lasts. 

Years. 

Lasts. 

1S68 
1869 
1870 
IbTl 
1S72 

15,098 
13,608 
19,420 
19,008 
14,450 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

18.796 
17,724 
11,820 
12,824 
18,900 

The  herrings  are  sold  by  ordinary  auction  and  are 
put  up  at  so  much  per  last;  many  of  the  curers  have 
their  own  boats,  and  agree  with  the  crews  to  give  them 
a  certain  sum  per  last  for  all  the  fish  they  bring  in;  and 
this  generally  answers  well  for  both  parties,  but  it 
occasionally  happens  that  fish  are  very  abundant  and 
the  curers  are  obliged  to  take  at  contract  prices  all  that 
their  men  catch,  when  the  market  price  is  much  below 
it. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  herrings  at  the  curing  house.  Red  her- 
they  are  all  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  salt  put  upon  rings  ani 
them  on  board  ship  as  soon  as  thev  are  caught  ;  and  bloaters, 
then,  without  being  gutted  or  any  other  preparation, 
they  are  again  put  into  salt,  that  from  London  being 
the  kind  generally  used.  Their  subsequent  treatment 
depends  on  whether  they  are  to  be  made  into  bloaters 
or  red  herrings.  Bloaters  are  usually  selected  fish, 
full-roed,  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  finest  are  made 
in  October  and  part  of  November  ;  but  as  any  herring 
can  be  made  into  a  bloater,  and  there  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  them,  their  manufacture  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  season  with  the  best  fish  that  can  be 
obtained.  Strictly  speaking,  a  bloater  is  nothing  more 
than  a  herring  very  slightly  cured  ;  it  is  kept  in  salt 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  and  then  smoked  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it 
is  fit  for  market,  and  the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better 
will  be  the  flavor.  "Red,  well-cured,  or  high-dried 
herrings,"  as  they  are  variously  called,  are,  according 
to  the  general  rule,  kept  in  salt  for  fourteen  days,  then 
washed  and  hung  in  wood  smoke  for  another  fortnight. 
This  is  so  contrary  to  the  Scotch  mode  of  curing  red 
herrings,  that  doubts  have  been  expressed  about  the 
length  of  time  taken  for  curing  at  Yarmouth  ;  but  the 
above  time  is  strictly  correct.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, however,  it  has  been  the  practice  during  the 
last  few  years  to  give  only  half  the  time  to  the  curing,  'J 

and   to  export  such  fish  by   steamer   to   some   of   the  1 

Mediterranean  markets,  where  they  are  soon  disposed 
of ;  but  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  consign  any  but 
"well  cured"  herrings  generally  to  foreign  markets, 
especially  in  warm  climates.  Bloaters  are  sonietimes 
prepared  in  the  saiiie  way,  remaining  a  shorter  time  in 
salt  and  smoke  than  usual  ;  but  they  also  will  not 
bear  keeping.  Women  are  employed  in  the  curing, 
and  the  fish,  after  being  washed,  .are  "  rived  "  or  strung 
on  "spits,"  thin  sticks  about  four  and  a  half  feet  long, 
which  are  thrust  into  the  mouth  and  out  through  one 
of  the  gills.  Twenty -five  fish  are  put  on  each  stick. 
The  spits  are  then  taken  to  the  smoke  rooin,  a  lofty 
room  perhaps  about  sixteen  feet  square,  having  a  series 
of  wooden  frames  reaching  from  floor  to  floor,  with 
small  transverse  beams,  called  "  loves,''  'oeginning  at 
6  or  7  feet  from  the  groimd  and  reaching  from  one  side 
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of  the  room  to  the  other.  These  frames  are  4  feet 
apart,  and  the  ^!lit^  are  placed  in  rows,  one  above 
another,  between  them,  the  ends  of  the  spits  resting  on 
the  loves  of  adjoining  frames.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  tiles,  uncemented,  so  as  to  allow  a  good  draught 
through  the  room,  which,  when  tilled,  contains  three 
lasts  of  fish.  On  the  stone  floor  of  this  room  about 
s'xrf-en  fires  are  made,  the  fuel  generally  being  oak 
billets,  as  the  smoke  from  this  wood  gives  a  high  color 
to  the  tlesh.  Ash  timber,  however,  is  sometimes  used 
when  a  particular  color  is  required  for  some  of  the 
foreign  markets.  The  spits  of  fish  having  been  placed 
on  the  loves  until  all  the  space  is  filled,  the  fires  are 
lighted  and  kept  burning  for  two  davs.  They  are  then 
let  out,  and  the  fish  allowed  to  drip  or  drain  for  a  day  ; 
the  fires  are  again  lighted  for  two  days  more,  and  this 
process  of  alternateTy  smoking  and  dripping  is  con- 
tinued for  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
herrings,  then  thoroughly  cured,  are  called  "high- 
dried,"  and  are  fit  for  packing.  This  is  done  in  barrels, 
and  two  men  are  engaged  in  the  operation  ;  one,  stand- 
ing with  a  spit  in  his  hand,  tells  oft'  the  fish  into  the 
>>arrel,  sliding  them  from  the  spit  four  at  a  time. 
These  are,  for  convenience,  counted  as  two,  and  the 
packing  is  done  by  the  other  man  as  rapidly  as  the 
teller  counts  the  2,  4,  6,  S,  10, 12,  which  would  represent 
24  fish.  When  the  barrel  is  filled  to  the  head,  a  screw- 
press  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  fish,  and  they  are  flat- 
tened down  so  as  to  allow  an  additional  number  to  be 
stowed  away.  About  650  full-sized  fish,  or  a  larger 
number  of  smaller  ones,  are  packed  in  each  barrel. 
The  manufacturer's  name  and  the  number  of  fish  are 
marked  on  each  barrel,  and  the  package  is  then  readf 
for  exportation  to  Italy,  the  Greek  Islands,  and  the 
Levant.  For  the  home  market  the  herrings  are  packed 
in  flat  boxes. 

■  The  herring  fishery  is  principally  pursued  on  the 
east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  although  there  are  some 
staiions  along  the  English  Channel,  and  a  few  on  the 
Welsh  and  western  side  of  England.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Carlisle,  Temby,  St.  Ives.  Brighton, 
Hastings,  and  Lowestoft,  in  addition  to  Yarmouth, 
which  has  been  already  fully  described.  Three  dis- 
tinct herring  fisheries  are  carried  on  from  Lowestoft, 
and  are  known  as  the  spring,  midsummer,  and  autumn 
fisheries.  The  spring  is  only  of  recent  dale,  and  very 
little  attention  was  given  to  it  until  about  iSi;2.  It  is 
con.nienced  about  the  middle  of  March,  in  deep  \vater, 
fiftjt  or  sixty  miles  from  the  land  ;  but  the  fish  are 
theu  very  small,  and  bring  only  a  low  price  in  the 
ma;  ket.  As  the  season  advances,  the  fish  come 
gradually  nearer  the  land,  increase  in  size,  put  on  fat, 
and  become  more  marketable.  This  fishery  lasts  until 
the  first  week  in  May,  when  the  fish  appear  to  become 
scarce.  The  midsummer  fishing  lasts  till  the  middle 
of  July,  and  after  that  no  herrings  are  caught  till  the 
in.portant  autumn  fishery  begins,  about  the  first  week 
in  September.  This  fishery  ends  in  early  November. 
On  the  coast  of  Wales,  the  boats  in  use  are  mostly 
small  ones,  and  the  supply  of  fish  from  them  is  barely 
sufficient  for  local  demands. 
cksrel  The  mackerel  fishery  is  conducted  in  many  places 
•t  by   the  same  boats   and   by  the  same  fishermen  as  the 

"^T-  herring  fishery.  Its  importance  has  gained  for  the  fish 
a  singular  exemption.  By  an  old  act  of  Charles  II., 
which  is  still  in  force,  no  wares,  goods,  fruit,  herbs  and 
chaliels  may  be  sold  on  Sunday.  By  an  act  of  George 
III.,  which  is  also  on  the  Statute  Book,  fish  brought  to 
London  on  Saturday  night  is  expressly  ordered  to  be 
publicly  sold  on  Monday  morning.  But  a  ditTerent 
rule  is  applied  to  mackerel,  and  permission  is  given  for 
Its  sale  either  before  or  after  divine  service  on  Sun- 
day. The  distinction  probably  arose  from  the  convic- 
tion that  a  rich,  oily  fish  like  the  mackerel,  which  com- 
monly reached  London  in  hot  summer  weather,  could 
not  be  kept  fresh  for  the  additional  twenty-four  hours. 
Drift  nets  for  mackerel  are  made  and  worked  on 
orecisely  the  same  princiole  as  tjiosp  for  hei-rioir  ;    but 


as  these  fish  generally  keep  near  the  top  of  the  watei 
the  nets  are  well  corked  so  as  to  make  them  float  quite 
at  the  surface.  They  are  not  so  deep  as  herring  nets 
but  the  train  is  very  much  longer,  extending  to  a» 
much  as  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length.  The  meshes 
are.  of  course,  larger  than  those  of  a  herring  net,  there 
being  usually  22  or  23  meshes  to  the  yard.  Cotton  is 
also  being  adopted  for  mackerel  nets  whenever  the  old 
twine  ones  become  unfit  for  use  ;  but  the  chano-e  i> 
only  being  made  gradually,  as  the  outlay  necessary  for 
a  complete  fleet  of  mackerel  nets  is  very  large. 

Mackerel  are  caught  on  the  Cornish  coast,  in  the 
Channel  east  of  the  Solept,  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  North  Sea  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land. Newlyn  and  Mousehole,  close  to  Penzance,  are 
the  important  fishing  places  in  Mount's  Bav,  on  the 
Cornish  coast  ;  and  it  is  from  these  villages  "that  the 
celebrated  Mount's  Bay  luggers  carry  on  the  various 
drift  fisheries,  not  alone  for  mackerel,  but  also  herrings 
and  pilchards,  which  form  such  an  essential  part  of 
the  occupation  of  the  Cornish  fishermen.  Thi» 
mackerel  fishery  on  the  Cornish  coast  is  a  very  im- 
portant one. 

The  season  here  begins  about  February,  sometimes  <> 
little  earlier,  at  some  distance  from  the  land,  and  con- 
tinues until  June.  During  the  season,  the  quantity  of 
fish  sent  away  by  railway  from  Penzance  and  Ply- 
mouth to  the  London  and  other  markets  amounts  "to 
some  thousands  of  tons.  East  of  the  Solent.  Brighton 
and  Hastings  come  in  to  especial  notice.  The  larger 
boats  from  these  places  go  long  distances  to  take  part 
in  the  mackerel  fishery,  and  the  Brighton  boats  espe- 
cially join  with  the  Cornishmen  at  tlie  earlier  part  of 
the  season  in  working  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel. 
The  season  here  extends  from  May  to  July.  At  Vai- 
mouth  the  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  but  has  not  been 
so  generally  successful  in  recent  years  as  it  used  to  be. 
The  ground  worked  in  this  fishery  lies  between  Yar- 
mouth and  the  Dutch  coast.  It  is  carried  on  with  the 
same  boats  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  herring 
fishery.  The  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  boats  also  fish 
along  the  Cornish  coast  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Pilchard  drift-nets,  principally  used  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  are  about  the  size  of  those  used  for 
herrings,  with  a  slightly  smaller  mesh.  Shrunk  her- 
ring nets  are  frequently  employed  in  the  pilchard  fish- 
ery, when  the  meshes  have  become  too  small  for  their 
original  purpose.  The  drift-fishery  for  pilchards  may- 
be said  to  be  practically  confined  to  the  Cornish  coast; 
for,  although  many  pilchards  are  annually  caught  along 
the  south  coast  of  Devonshire,  these  fish  are  not  by 
any  means  abundant  so  far  eastward,  and  when  they 
are  taken  there,  it  is  more  frequently  with  the  ground- 
sean  than  by  drifting.  Pilchard  fishing  by  drift-nets 
begins  on  the  Cornish  coast  in  July,  and  is  carried  on 
till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year.  While  most  of  the 
produce  of  the  drift-fishery  is  bought  up  for  home 
consiunption,  the  export  trade  in  cured  pilchards  to  the 
Mediterranean,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  a  very 
great  number  of  years,  is  almost  dependent  on  the 
catches  by  the  sean. 

A  ne\y  industry  in  connection  Avith  the  pilchard  Sareli-i^ 
fishery  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  established  at 
Newlyn,  in  Mount's  Bay,  and  at  Mevagissey.  farther 
to  the  eastward.  This  is  the  manufacture  of  "sardines." 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  has  long  been  carried 
out  on  the  French  coast.  As  there  is  not  the  slightest 
douht  about  the  French  sardine  being  nothing  but  the 
young  pilchard,  myriads  of  which  are  caught  every  year 
in  the  Say  of  Biscay  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured  in 
oil  under  the  name  of  "sardines."  there  appeared  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  same  manufacture  should  not  be  at- 
tempted in  other  places  where  the  same  fish  could  be 
procured  ;  and  accordingly  some  enterprising  Cornish 
merchants  set  up  curing  establishments  at  the  two 
places  mentioned,  having  gained  a  thorough  know, 
edge  of  the  French  method  of  treating  the  fifh      Thf 
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result  has  been  a  great  success,  and  the  manufacturers 
have  hnd  quite  enough  to  do  to  fill  the  orders  sent  in 
for  the  Cornish  sardi>;es  or  pilchards  in  oil. 

Line  Fishcyies. — Two  methods  of  working  the  line 
fisheries  are  in  very  general  use.  These  are  by  long 
lines  and  hand-lines.  One  very  simple  distinction 
between  them  is  that  the  latter  are  practically  kept  in 
the  hand  of  the  indi\'idual  fisherman  who  uses  them, 
while  the  former  are  put  out  or  shot  and  then  left  to 
themselves  until  the  fishermen  haul  them  in  and  take 
oft' the  hooks  such  fish  as  may  have  been  caught. 
N"rth  Both  methods  are   employed   on  a  large  scale   in  the 

^i;i  cod  North  Sea  cod  fishery,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
-nery.  g(.^j^g  fi^g  inanner  in  which  the  Grimsby  cod  fishermen 
regularly  work  with  them.  The  long-line,  spilliard, 
spiller,  bulter,  or  trot,  the  names  variously  given  to  the 
same  kind  of  line  according  to  locality  or  size,  is  used 
for  the  capture  of  many  kinds  of  fish,  and  especially 
for  cod,  ling,  halibut,  and  haddock,  although  turbot, 
skate  and  other  ground  fish  are  also  taken  by  it.  Long- 
lining  from  Grimsby  is  worked  by  means  of  large 
smacks  like  the  trawl  vessels  previously  described. 
They  carry  from  nine  to  eleven  hands  each,  and  re- 
main at  sea  until  they  have  a  fair  cargo  of  fish.  A 
complete  set  of  long-lines,  as  used  in  one  of  these 
vessels,  consists  of  about  fifteen  dozen  or  iSo  lines, 
each  forty  fathoms  in  lengtli,  and  supporting  twent^'- 
six  hooks  on  short  smaller  lines  called  "snoods,"  which 
are  fastened  to  the  main  line  at  a  fathom  and  a  half 
apart.  A  "string"  of  this  description,  made  up  of  the 
iSo  lines  of  forty  fathoms  each,  fastened  together  into 
one,  is  about  eight  miles  long  and  has  4.6S0  hooks. 
These  are  bated  with  the  common  large  whelk,  which, 
owing  to  its  toughness  and  substance,  is  not  easily 
washed  oft"  the  hook,  and  is  an  attractive  bait  for  botli 
cod  and  ling.  Baiting  these  numerous  hooks  takes 
up  a  good  deal  of  time  and  gives  plenty  of  employment 
to  the  se\'eral  hands  on  board,  before  the  line  is  read:' 
to  be  shot.  Work  begins  about  sunrise,  or  earlier  if 
the  weather  is  fine,  and  sometimes  a  second  shot  is 
made  if  there  be  time,  but  the  lines  are  always  hauled 
in  before  night,  as  unhooking  the  fish,  coiling  awa_)' 
the  lines  and  arranging  the  honks  in  proper  order,  so  as 
to  be  all  clear  for  running  again,  cannot  be  well  done 
in  the  dark.  The  line  is  always  laid  across  the  tides  so 
that  the  snoods  may  drift  clear  of  the  main  line  from 
which  they  hang.  When  a  "shot"  is  to  be  made  the 
smack  is  put  under  easy  sail  and  kept  witli  the  wind  as 
free  as  is  possible  consistently  with  crossing  the  tide, 
so  as  to  make  a  fair  straight  course  while  the  line  is 
being  paid  out.  The  lines  are  neatly  coiled  in  trays 
and  the  baited  hooks  arranged  in  regular  oi'der  (or 
going  overboard,  eacii  tray  containing  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  pieces,  and  they  are  paid  out  one  after  an- 
other, until  the  whole  length  of  line  runs  out  as  the 
vessel  goes  on  her  course.  No  corks  or  floats  are  used 
to  raise  it  off  the  ground,  but  the  line  is  kept  steady 
by  a  very  small  anchor  and  its  position  at  the  two  ends 
and  at  every  intermediate  mile  is  marked  by  a  conical 
hooped  buo3',  called  a  "dan,"  having  a  pole  or  staff 
passing  through  it  and  carrying  a  small  flag.  The  line 
is  usually  shot  at  half-tide,  and  when  the  operation  has 
been  completed  the  smack  heaves-to  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  last  buoy,  till  the  tide  has  nearly  finished. 
The  fishermen  then  proceed  to  haul  up  the  line,  begin- 
ning wHh  the  end  buoy  and  making  short  tacks  when 
necessary  as  the  smack  sails  along  the  course  of  the 
line.  As  the  vessel  goes  on,  the  line  is  hauled  in  and  the 
fish  are  taken  off  the  hooks.  If  the  wind  is  very  light 
the  work  is  done  from  the  smack's  boat— a  roomy  one, 
:  oout  eighteen  feet  long,  with  a  well  built  in  it  in  which 
...e  fish  can  be  kept  alive  for  a  time  until  they  can  be 
put  into  the  proper  well  of  the  vessel.  As  cod  arc  not 
nly  the  most  valuable  fish  commonly  taken  by  these 
lines,  but  also  command  a  specially  high  price  if  they  can 
^e  delivered  perfecth'  fresh  to  the  market,  everv  pr»cau- 
rion  is  taken  to  keep  them  alive;  they  are  accordingly 
placed  in  the  well  of  the  vessel  as  soon  as  possilile;  and 


a  large  proportion  of  those  which  are  lively  and  vigorous 
when  taken  off  the  hook,  are  capable  of  bearing  many 
days' confinement  in  this  way  without  anv  apparent  loss 
of  condition.  "Welled  smacks,"  as  they  are  called,  were 
first  tried  in  England  in  1712,  at  Harwich,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  idea  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  fish- 
ermen. These  vessels  are  especially  constructed  for 
this  purpose.  The  well  is  not  a  tank  fitted  into  the 
vessel,  but  is  a  part  of  the  smack  itself.  Two  strong, 
water-tight  bulk  heads  are  built  entirely  across  the 
vessel  from  keelson  to  deck,  enclosing  a  large  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  vessel.  This  forms  the  "well."  and  a 
constant  supply  and  circulation  of  water  from  the  sea 
is  kept  up  within  it  throvigh  large  auger  holes  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  below  the  water  line  and  be- 
tween the  bulkheads.  The  entrance  to  the  well  is 
through  a  hatchway  leading  from  the  deck,  for  a  short 
distance  downwards,  where  it  opens  in  the  "well-deck," 
which  covers  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  well  except 
the  opening  just  mentioned.  The  object  of  this  lower 
deck,  placed  as  it  is  a  little  above  the  water-line,  is  to 
keep  the  level  of  the  water  within  certain  limits  when 
the  smack  is  rolling  about  or  pressed  down  under  sail; 
it  also  helps  to  prevent  the  water  splashing  up  through 
the  hatchway  on  the  main  deck. 

The  cost  of  a  first  class  welled  smack  is  about  £i.r»oo. 
This  is  considerablv  more  than  that  of  "dry-bottomed" 
vessels,  the  namegiven  to  ordinary  trawl  smacks  and  such 
fishing  boats  as  have  no  well.  The  working  expenses 
of  a  line  vessel  are  also  greater  than  those  of  a  trawler. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  each  cod  smack  carries  from 
nine  to  eleven  hands,  of  whom  six  or  seven  are  appren- 
tices of  dift'erent  ages.  The  principle  of  paying  by 
shares,  so  general  among  the  trawlers,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Barking  men,  is  hereonlv  adopted  in  paving 
the  captain.  He  receives  nine  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds 
of  each  trip;  the  rest  of  the  hands  are  paid  weekly 
wages,  the  mate  receiving  24s.  and  the  men  22s.  each; 
the  apprentices  receive  from  £5  to  ,£12  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  their  length  of  ser\'ice.  Provisions  for  all  hands 
are  .also  found  by  the  owner,  without  any  deduction  for 
them  from  the  wages  which  are  paid. 

Bait  is  an  important  item  in  the  expenses  of  a  cod- 
smack  ;  it  comes  next  on  the  list  after  wages,  pro\  i- 
sions,  and  depreciation  of  vessel,  and  costs  more  than  the 
wear  and  tear  of  sails  and  rigging.  Whelks,  or 
"buckles,"  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  are  exclu- 
sively employed  as  bait  on  the  long- lines  in  these 
smacks.  The  collection  of  whelk-bait  is  a  regular  trade, 
in  which  many  small  craft  fVom  twelve  to  eighteen  tons 
burden  are  constantly  employed,  yet  great  difficulty  is 
sometimes  found  in  procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  purpose.  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  whelks  re- 
quired in  the  North  Sea  cod  fishery  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  a  smack  takes  with  her  on  each 
"voyage"  during  the  regular  long-line  season,  as  manv 
as  forty  wash  of  whelks;  the  "wash"  being  a  stamped 
measure  capable  of  holding  twenty-one  quarts  and  a 
pint  of  water.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  in  March,  a 
smaller  quantity  is  sufficient.  The  whelks  are  kept  in 
net  bags,  and  are  pl.aced  in  the  vessel's  well,  where 
they  remain  alive  until  t.aken  out  for  use,  the  shells  are 
then  broken  and  the  animals  extracted.  Dogfish  are 
the  great  enemies  of  the  long-line  fishermen  ana  in 
some  seasons  destroy  immense  numbers  of  the  cod  al'ter 
thev  are  hooked  and  before  the  line  has  been  hau'ed  in. 
The  season  for  long-lining  is  during  the  winter  months 
and  the  fishing  is  carried  on  from  November  to  March 
or  April.  Rather  rough  ground  is  usually  selected. 
The  Grimsbv  boats  work  on  the  Dogger  Bank  fr;m 
November  to  March  or  April,  and  on  Cromer  Knoll,  a 
long-famous  bank  on  the  Norfolk  Coast,  from  Novem 
her  till  February.  The  Dogger  has  been  celebratcQ  a„ 
a  cod-fishing  bank  for  a  great  number  of  years,  a'  ^ 
still  retains  its  character  as  a  very  productive  grounu  * 
At  the  close  of  the  season  here  many  of  the  smacks  go 
away  to  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  work  with 
hand-lin=s  for  the  cod,  which  are  found  in  more  or  less. 
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abundance  in  those  localities.  The  fish  caught  there 
are  always  salted.  In  Julv  the  smacks  return  and  be- 
gin hand-line  fishing  in  tlie  home  waters,  at  distances 
generally  ranging  trom  ten  to  thirty  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  hand-line  is  about  t'orty-fiye  tatlioms  long, 
and  is  furnished  ^yith  from  two  to  twehe  hooks.  While 
hand-lining,  the  smack  is  hoye-to  and  each  of  the  men 
works  one  line.  The  hand  fishing  is  kept  up  until  the 
season  for  long-lining  in  deep  water  returns.  When  the 
smacks  arrive  with  their  cargoes  of  aliye  and  dead  fish 
at  Grimsby,  the  cod  in  the  well  are  taken  out  by  means 
of  long-handled  landing  nets,  and  are  placed  in  wooden 
chests  \yhich  are  kept  floating  in  the  dock;  there  the 
fish  are  stored  until  wanted  for  the  market.  These  cod 
boxes  are  seven  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
deep;  the  bottom  is  made  of  stout  battens  placed  a  short 
distance  apart,  so  that  the  water  penetrates  freely  to 
the  interior.  From  40  to  100  cod  may  be  put  into  one 
of  these  chests.  There  are  usually  as  many  as  400  of 
these  chests  in  the  Grimsby  fish  dock,  sometimes  all  in 
use,  and  containing  from  15,000  to  20,000  live  cod. 
When  the  fish  are  wanted  for  market,  the  chest  is 
brought  alongside  an  old  hulk  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  man  gets  into  the  opening  of  the  chest  and  takes  out 
the  fish,  seizing  them  by  the  head  and  tail.  This  is 
often  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  but  one  after  another 
thev  are  lifted  out  and  thrown  up  to  the  deck  of  the 
hulk,  when  they  come  into  the  hands  of  another  man, 
who  acts  as  executioner,  and  giving  a  few  heavy  blows 
on  the  nose  with  a  short  club,  kills  it  at  once.  As  the 
dead  fish  accumulate  they  are  taken  to  the  adjoining 
quay,  where  they  are  packed  in  bulk  in  the  railway 
trucks.  The  fish  reach  Billingsgate  in  time  for  the 
early  market  next  morning,  and  are  known  in  the  trade 
bv  the  name  of  "  live  cod,"  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  killed  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  fish  in  some  way 
that  enables  the  crimping  process  to  be  carried  out 
successtully  some  hours  after  the  fish  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  water.  These  cod  command  a  high  price, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  essentially  "  West  End  "  fish. 

As  a  fishing  station,  Harwich  has  a  somewhat  re- 
markable history,  for  it  exhibits  a  rise  to  a  position  of 
the  first  importance  in  connection  with  a  particular 
kind  of  fishery,  and  then  a  gradual  decline  to  insignifi- 
cance, not  because  of  the  particular  fishing  trade  ceas- 
ing to  exist,  but  owing  to  its  transfer  to  other  ports. 
From  a  statement  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Groom,  an 
old  resident  of  Harwich,  it  appears  that  the  first 
welled-smack  used  in  England  was  built  at  Harwich  in 
1712,  and  there  were  three  vessels  of  that  description 
constructed  between  that  year  and  1715.  In  the  year 
1720  the  number  had  increased  to  twelve,  and  in  1735 
to  thirty.  In  1745  four  smacks  ow-ned  by  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel Saunders,  of  Harwich,  were  engaged  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  the  loyalist  troops  across  the  Moray 
Firth  from  Mickle  Ferry  to  Inverness,  from  which  place 
they  proceeded  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Culloden. 
In  1766,  Mr.  Olifaar,  a  fishing-smack  owner  at  Har- 
wich, made  the  first  attempt  to  fish  for  cod  with  long 
lines  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  but  although  he  was  very 
unsuccissful  he  still  persevered,  and  at  last  was  so 
fortunate  that  in  1774  the  number  of  smacks  had  in- 
creased to  62  of  which  40  went  regularly  to  the  Dogger 
iBank  to  fi.-!-.  with  long  lines.  In  17SS  there  were  78 
smacks,  and  in  1798  the  number  had  increased  to  96. 
About  this  period  a  few  attempts  were  m>ade  at  Graves- 
end.  Greenwich  and  Barking  to  construct  smacks  of  a 
similar  description,  and  the  Harwich  fishery  gradually 
declined.  In  1S52  there  were  only  5  cod-smacks  be- 
longing to  Harwich,  and  there  has  been  little  altera- 
tion since  that  date.  Harwich  is,  however,  still  used 
as  a  storing  place  lor  live  cod,  and  cargoes  of  these 
fish  are  regularly  delivered  there  from  smacks  hailing 
from  Gravesend  and  other  places  on  the  Thames,  since 
the  river  water  is  so  impure  that  it  is  hopeless  to  keep 
the  cod  long  alive  in  it.  In  iS^S.  Grimsby  began  to 
come  into  prominence  as  a  fishing  station.  The  next 
3'ear  the  Manchester,  Sheffield   and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 


way was  opened  to  Grimsby,  and  since  that  time  the 
station  has  gone  on  increasing  until  it  has  become  the 
headquarters  of  the  North  Sea  cod-fishery  and  the 
most  important  fishery  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sea»  Fisheries. — The  scans  used  in  England  are  o* 
three  kinds,  namely:  the  sean  proper  —  sometime" 
called  the  "  stop  sean,' — the  tuck-sean,  and  the  ground 
or  foot-sean.  One  special  character,  however,  is  com- 
mon to  them  all — they  surround  or  enclose  the  fish 
and  the  differences  betw-een  them  relate  almost  entirely 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  nets  are  worked.  A  sean 
consists  of  a  long  train  of  netting,  varying  in  length 
and  depth  ;  but  it  is  always  deeper'  in  the  middle  or 
"  bunt  "  than  at  the  "  sleeves  "  or  "  wings,"  as  the  ends 
are  called.  The  net  is  thrown  out  in  a  semicircle  if  it 
is  to  be  hauled  on  shore,  or  often  in  a  complete  circle, 
if  it  is  to  be  worked  entirely  from  the  boats.  In  either 
case  the  ends  are  sooner  or  later  brought  together  and 
the  fish  completely  surrounded.  The  back  or  upper 
edge  is  well  supported  at  the  surface  by  corks,  \vl.ich 
is  very  necessary,  as  the  fish,  mackerel  and  pilchards, 
sprats,  and  occasionally  other  fish,  mostly  caught  by 
the  sean  are  those  which  commonly  keep  near  the  top 
of  the  water  ;  and  the  foot  is  weighted  with  leads  to 
keep  it  down  so  that  the  w^hole  wall  of  netting  may 
hang  perpendicularly  from  the  corks.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  English  coast  where  seaning  can  be  seen 
more  efTectively  worked,  or  on  a  larger  scale,  than  in 
Cornwall. 

St.  Ives  has  long  been  famed  for  its  pilchard  fishery,  Sv  7res 
and,  fluctuating  as  it  has  been,  the  proceeds  are  sGt'V^'^" 
valuable,  in  even  a  moderately  good  season,  that  foi  *■ 
many  years  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  keep 
between  200  and  300  large  scans  ready  for  work,  and  to 
take  their  turn  in  the  limited  space  available  for  thei? 
proper  employment.  The  pilchards  visit  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and 
then  appear  to  direct  their  course  to  the  northern 
shore  of  Cornwall.  They  usually  first  strike  that  coast 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Ives,  but  they  do  not 
generally  come  in  any  number  close  to  the  land  till 
they  are  near  that  town,  and  then,  following  the  line  of 
the  coast,  they  sometimes  enter  and  work  round  St. 
Ives  Bay  in  enormous  shoals,  and  come  within  reach 
of  the  numerous  seans  kept  there  for  use  in  this  par- 
ticular fishery.  The  ground  in  this  bay  that  is  at  all 
suitable  for  seaning  is  of  very  limited  extent,  so  that 
special  regulations  are  required  to  ensure  e\"ery  sean- 
boat  having  its  fair  chance  of  fishing.  Moreover,  the 
fishery  is  likely  to  be  so  valuable  when  the  fish  come 
within  reach  that  it  is  desirable  to  run  no  risk  of  any 
confusion  from  too  many  boats  being  at  work  at  the 
same  time.  A  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  accord- 
ingly passed  some  years  ago  for  the  management  of 
this  fishery,  and  is  still  strictly'  carried  out,  with  the 
approval  of  all  the  fishermen.  Under  this  act,  the 
seaning  ground  is  divided  into  six  "  stems "  or  sta- 
tions by  fixed  marks  on  the  shore,  and  it  is  decided  by 
lot  in  what  rotation  the  various  seans  are  to  take  their 
turns  to  occupy  the  stations.  The  season  lasts  trom  the 
25th  of  July  to  the  25th  of  December,  and  no  sean  is  to 
keep  possession  of  a  station  for  more  than  one  day  at  a 
time.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  day  the  turn  is  over, 
whether  the  net  has  been  used  or  not.  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  next  sean  in  rotation  takes  possession  of  the 
"stem,"  and  so  on  throughout  the  season.  There  are 
also  strict  regulations  about  the  dimensions  of  the 
nets, — nothing  less  than  160  fathoms  in  length  along 
the  back-rope,  with  a  depth  of  eight  fathoms  in  the 
middle  or  bunt,  and  six  fathoms  at  the  wings,  is  allowed. 
The  object  of  fixing  a  minimum  size  for  the  se.in  is  to 
prevent  a  net  being  used  that  would  only  enclose  a 
omparatively  small  number  of  fish,  when  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  o(  all  the 
people  there  that  the  largest  portion  possible  of  the 
shr-al  should  be  captured  ;  for  a  vast  number  ot  per- 
sons besides  the  fishermen  find  employment  from  this 
flsi.ery ;  and  \vhen  once  disturbed,  that  portion  ol  the 
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shoal  which  has  not  been  surrounded  at  first  is  Hkely 
to  strike  oti'  into  deep  water  and  be  lost.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  shoals  are  so  large,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
fish  in  the  direction  in  which  the  shoal  is  moving  is  so 
great,  that  they  are  not  easily  turned  or  alarmed;  and 
(hen  several  seans  may  be  used  almost  at  the  same 
time,  each  net  being  shot  in  succession  as  soon  as  the 
precedini;  one  has  fairly  done  its  utmost.  The  boats 
used  for  sean -fishing  are  of  three  sizes  ;  the  largest  of 
them,  known  as  the  "sean-boat,"  is  usually  32  feet 
on  the  keel,  with  plenty  of  room  in  it  for  carrying  the 
sean.  The  crew  consists  of  eight  men,  six  of  whom 
row  the  boat,  and  two  shoot  out  the  net.  The  next  in 
size  is  the  "  tow-boat,"  two  of  which,  about  J4  feet  in 
length,  work  in  company  with  the  sean-hoat,  and  each 
carries  a  stop-net  to  be  united  to  the  sean.  The  re- 
maining boat  is  a  small  one,  called  the  "lurker"  or 
"volver,"  from  which  the  captain  of  the  sean  directs 
all  the  proceedings.  The  position  of  the  shoals  is  first 
observed  and  pointed  out  by  men  called  •'  huers,"  who 
are  selected  from  the  cleverest  of  the  fishermen,  and 
are  stationed  at  particular  places  above  the  shore, 
usuallv  two  men  for  each  station,  and  they  readily  de- 
tect the  fish  by  the  peculiar  appearance  and  color  in 
ihe  water  where  the  shoals  come  near  to  the  surface, 
.-'.nd  signal  with  a  large  white  ball  to  the  boats  waiting 
lielow  to  take  their  turns.  These  men  remain  on  duty 
for  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  receive  £3  a  month  and 
one  hogshead  uf  fish  put  of  every  hundred  hogsheads 
taken.  Two,  or  sometimes  three,  nets  are  used  for  en- 
closing a  shoal  of  fish,  or  part  of  it  if  it  is  a  large  one. 
The  first  or  principal  net,  spoken  of  as  the  "  sean,"  is 
about  200  fathoms  long  and  ten  fathoms  at  its  deepest 
part,  and  another  net  of  the  same  kind,  called  the 
'•stop-sean,"  is  fastened  to  it.  These  nets  are  shot 
at  the  same  time,  the  boats  starting  with  them  from 
the  point  where  they  are  joined  together,  and  in  a 
position  rather  on  the  outside  of  the  shoal  of  fish,  if 
thev  are  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  shore.  The 
boa't  with  the  sean  throws  out  the  net  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  shore,  while  the  stop-sean  is  shot  as 
the  boat  is  rowed  towards  the  beach.  The  two  boats 
ultimately  turn  towards  each  other,  and  gradually 
bring  the  ends  of  the  two  nets  together,  thus  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  fish.  The  nets  are  then 
fastened  together  at  the  point  of  meeting,  and  the  circle 
gradually  contracted  by  hauling  up  the  stop-sean  until 
the  whole  of  the  fish  are  enclosed  by  the  large  sean 
alone.  If  there  is  a  probability  of  enclosing  a  very 
large  number  of  fish,  a  second  stop-sean  is  fastened  to 
the"  first  before  the  circle  of  nets  is  completed  ;  but 
this  is  only  required  on  rare  occasions,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  fish  are  ultimately  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  single  large  sean.  When  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  whole  circle  of  netting  with  the  en- 
closed fish  is  slowly  hauled  towards  the  shore,  into 
some  quiet  place  out  of  the  tide,  if  possible,  till  the 
foot  of  the  net  touches  the  bottom,  and  there  it  is 
securely  moored.  This  is  necessary,  because  the  hauls 
of  fish  "are  sometimes  so  large  that  several  d.ivs  may 
elapse  before  the  net  can  be  emptied.  Now  comes  the 
i-peration  of  what  is  called  "tucking"  the  fish.  For 
tliis  purpose  another  net,  called  the  "  tuck-sean,"  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  only  70  or  So  fathoms  long,  but  very 
deep  at  the  bunt  or  middle  ;  it  is  shot  inside  the  circle 
formed  by  the  large  sean,  and,  as  it  is  hauled  in,  the 
foot  of  the  bunt  is^  raised  so  as  to  get  the  net  under  the 
fish  and  bring  them  to  the  surface,  whence  they  are 
taken  out  in  large  baskets  and  put  into  the  boats  to  be 
carried  on  shore.  The  work  of  landing  and  carrying 
the  fish  to  the  curing  houses,  as  well  as  the  previous 
operation  of  hauling  the  sean  into  shoal  water,  is  per- 
formed by  a  number  of  men  termed  "blowsers."  The 
seans  belong  for  the  most  part  to  companies  or  large 
proprietors,  and  the  fishermen  receive  regular  pay  in 
money  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fish  they  have 
succeeded  in  catching.  The  division  of  the  fi'sh  is 
made  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  on  shore,  and   ever*' 


household  does  a  little  curing  on  its   own  account,  an.~. 
provides  what   is  thought  almost  a  necessity  in  Corn 
wall — a  stock  of  pilchards  for  use  in  winter. 

The  curing  is  the  special  work  of  the  women,  who 
pack  the  pilchards  in  alternate  layers  of  coarse  salt  and 
fish  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  curing  house  until  the 
"  bulk  "  has  readied  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  Here 
the  fish  remain  for  a  month,  and  the  oil  and  brine  drain 
ing  from  them  are  carried  oft"  by  gutters  in  the  floor  i.>. 
a  cistern.  When  the  fish  have  been  sufficiently  saltee 
they  are  washed  and  packed  in  hogsheads  ;  each  lay^. 
of  fish  is  placed  with  the  heads  outwards,  and  with  ^  • 
"  rose  "  of  fish  in  the  centre,  a  circular  piece  of  wooa. 
called  a  "  buckler,"  and  rather  smaller  than  the  head! 
of  the  cask,  is  then  placed  on  the  fish,  and  strong  bu'; 
gradual  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  lever,  until 
the  mass  of  fish  is  reduced  one-third  in  bulk,  ant,  ic 
great  quantity  of  oil  squeezed  from  them;  this  drains 
through  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cask,  the  hoops  01 
which  are  not  at  that  time  very  firmly  driven,  and  is 
collected  as  before.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  from 
the  pilchards  depends  on  the  season,  but  at  least  'en 
gallons  are  expected  from  each  hogshead.  It  is  prin- 
cipally used  by  leather  dressers.  The  cask  is  filled  up 
three  times  before  the  pressing  is  finished,  which  is  not 
until  after  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  the  hogshead 
of  fish  should  weigh  four  hundredweight  gross.  The 
average  number  of  fish  packed  in  a  hogshead  is 
about  2,500.  The  pilchards  cured  at  St.  Ives  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  are  mostly  taken  by  drift  nets, 
but  the  sean  fishery,  at  a  later  period,  is  mainly  de- 
pended on  to  prc">\'ide  the  fish  for  exportation.  In  some 
years  the  latter  fisher\'  is  almost  a  tailure  ;  in  others 
more  fish  are  taken  than  can  be  sold  in  one  season.  As 
many  as  5,500  hogsheads  of  pilchards  were  once  actually 
saved  from  the  part  of  a  shoal  enclosed  by  a  single  sean, 
but  from  500  to  1,000  hogsheads  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  a  very  good  catch.  The  export  of  pilchards 
is  entirely  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
Civita  Vecchia,  Naples  and  the  Adriatic  are  their  regu- 
lar destinations,  and  steamers  the  general  mode  of 
conveyance. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  G.  C.  Fox  &  Co.,  of 
Falmouth,  for  the  following  statistics  of  shipments  to 
the  Mediterranean  since  1S15,  and  they  afl'ord  good 
evidence  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  success  of  the  sean 
fishery. 


Year 

Hhds 

Year 

Hhds. 

Year. 

Hhds. 

1815 

]5.fu0 

1837 

15.3)9 

18,59 

3,2S9 

]Si6 

20.000 

1838 

7.580 

1660 

4.981 

1817 

24.100 

1839 

12.»-,56 

1861 

11.078 

1818 

1.7i'0 

1S40 

23  S72 

1862 

17.854 

1819 

2,900 

1841 

H.fillS 

l,•^63 

25  677 

1820 

800 

1842 

2i',735 

nH4 

22,439 

1521 

2,000 

1S43 

8.)- 59 

1865 

9,929 

1822 

9.123 

1844 

13.976 

18U6 

14,L94 

1823 

24,109 

^45 

3i'.>,u7 

1867 

15,832 

18-24 

7,611 

1816 

31.137 

1868 

19.993 

iy.'5 

12,651 

1S47 

41.623 

1869 

15.143 

1826 

10.670 

1S48 

7.r.91 

]87u 

6W8 

1827 

5,238 

;S49 

2...,S^8 

1871 

45  h83 

1828 

26,018 

1>50 

25„53U 

1872  { 

l.l;i8' 

1829 

700 

1851 

2ii.736 

18,406 

1830 

22.010 

18.52 

15.'2:« 

1873 

31.0  9 

1831 

26,648 

1,8.53 

21  .'276 

1874  { 

819* 

1832 

31,930 

1854 

6,845 

7,543 

1833 

10,037 

18,55 

6.103 

1875 

7.337 

1834 

25.205 

1856 

18,8.i3 

1876 

9.S)03 

1835 

23.833 

1S57 

15,921 

1877 

9,477 

1836 

18,762 

1858 

18,479 

Seaning  for  pilchards  is  also  carried  on   in    Mou 
Bay,  as  well  as  on  many  other  parts  of  the  south  tc,»a., 
of  Cornwall,  but   not    so   extensively   as   at    St.    Ivcs. 
The  more  important    sean  fisheries  for  mackei'el   an; 
found  on  the  Channel  along  the  Chesil  bank,  and  abou 
Brighton  on  the  Sussex  coast. 
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The  Stov.--net  Fishe 


lifi-y. — The  stow-net   is  a  gigantic 
bag-net   exceeding  in  length   the  largest  trawl,  and  is 
used  every  winter  at  the   mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
Solent  and   the  Wash.     It  is  exclusively  emploved  for 
catching  sprats;  and  numbers  of  those  nets  are  worked, 
especially  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  from  Novem- 
ber to  February.     The  net  is  like  a  long  narrow  funnel 
with    a    nearly   square   mouth;  the  entrance    is  thirty 
feet   from    head  to   foot,     and    about    twenty-one   feet 
wide.     From  this   it   tapers  for  a  length   of  ninety  feet 
to  a  diameter  of  between   five  and  six  feet,  and  further 
diminishes   to  nearly   half  that  size  in    the   remaining 
pirt   of  the   net,   which,  when   fully   made   up.  is  also 
■  about  ninety  feet   long.     The  whole    net  is,  therefore, 
nearly    iSo  feet  in  length.     It  is  divided   into  several 
portions;  the  first   is  called  the  "  quarters,"  and,  as  the 
name   suggests,    is    composed    of    four   distinct   pieces 
corresponding   to    the    four  sides    of   the    mouth;   the 
next  is  named  the  "  enter,"  and  forms  the  last  part  of 
the  most  funnel-shaped  portion   of  the   net.    The   re- 
mainder of  the  net  is  made  up  with  from  two  to   four 
divisions,  of  which  the  last  is  called  the  "  cod,"  "  dock- 
hose,"  or  '•  wash-hose,"  and  the  intermediate  portion  or 
portions  the    "sleeves."     The  number   of   sleeves    in- 
serted into   the    net   depends    very   much  on    whether 
there   is    a   prospect    of  an  abundant  catch  of  fish  or 
otherwise.     The  meshes   throughout  the  net  diminish 
in  size  from  an  inch  and  three-eighths  near  the  mouth 
to  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  smaller 
end,  at  the  extremity  of  which  there  is  a  slight  enlaro-e- 
ment  of  the  mesh.     Smacks    used   at  other  times    for 
deep-sea   oyster  dredging,  and  the   shrimping  boats  of 
the  Thames   are   employed  in  this  fishery.     The  ves- 
sel takes  up  a  position    at   the  beginning  of  the    tide 
when  there   are  signs  of  fish.     She  then  anchors,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  net  is  put  overboard  and  takes  its 
proper  position  under  the  vessel.     That   this  may   be 
effected,  a  rope  is  made  fast  by  one  end  to  the  anchor  of 
the  fishing  boat  before  the  anchor  is  dropped;  the  other 
is  fastened  to  four  ropes,  leading  each  to  one  corner  of 
the   square  mouth  of  the   net,   thus   forming   what    is 
called  a  double  bridle;    and.  to  facilitate  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  of  the  net  when   in  the  water,  two  wooden 
spars  or  "  balks  "  are  fastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  net, 
one  on  the   upper  side  of  the  square  and  the  other  at 
the  foot.      Both   vessel  and  net   are  held  by  the   same 
anchor,  and  the  depth  of  the  net  is  regulated  bv  ropes 
from  the  ends  of  the  upper  balk   leading  to  the"  vessel. 
In  this  position  the  vessel   and  net  remain  till  the  tide 
has  nearly  done,  when  all  hands  prepare  to  haul  up  the 
net.     First  the  mouth  of  the  net  is  closed  bv  means  of 
a  chain  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  "balk  at  the 
foot   of  the  mouth  of  the   net,  and  leading  through  an 
iron  loop  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  balk  upwards  to  a 
small  dart  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel.     By  heaving   in 
this    chain  the  two  balks   are  brought  cfose  togefher. 
and  ultimately   raised  above  the  surface  of  the   water. 
The  net   is  then  hauled   on   board  by  a   long-handled 
Iron  hook,  and   overhauled  till  the  cod  or  end  of  it   is 
reached.     This   is  then   hoisted   in  by  help   of  a  rope, 
ivhich,  after  closing  the  end  of  the  net,  leads  up  to  the 
vessel.     This  rope,  or  '■  pinion,"  having  been  cast   off, 
the  fish  are  measured  into  the  vessel's  hold  in  quantities 
of  about  three  bushels  at  a  time,  the  master  superin- 
tending the  work,  and  using  a  kind  of  wooden    hook, 
called  a  "  mingle,"  to   hold  the  net  in   such  a  manner 
that  only  a  certain   quantity  of  fish   shall  pass   out   at 
once.     In  this  way  all  the  fi"sh  in  the  long  tube  of  net- 
ting, of  which  the   free  end   of  the  stow-net    is  com- 
posed,   are    worked    through    the    end    of  the    cod    or 
dock-hose  into  the  vessel's   hold.     "  Stow-boating,"  as 
this  mode  of  fishing  is  usually  called,  is  carried  on'^both 
by  day  and  night  during  the  season.     The  sprats  are 
usually   sold   out  of  the  fishing  boats  to    persons  who 
make  it    their   business    to    purchase    in   order  to    sell 
agiin  to  the  wholesale  dealers  at  Billingsgate,  who  re- 
sell them  'n  the  fishmongers,  so  that  the  price  at  which 
sprais  are   sold  in  the  shops,  low   as  it  may  ..iiear,  is 


far  above  what  is  paid  to  the  persons  who  catch  them.  ( 
In  fact,  the  takes  are  sometimes  so  enormous  from  a' 
large    number  of  fishing   boats,   that   there   is  often  a 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  fish,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  manure,  and   hundreds  of  tons  are  thus   disposed  of 
each  year.       A   smaller,   triangular-shaped   net,  called 
a  "trim-net,"  is  used   in  some   parts  of  the   Wash,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  small  rivers,  to  catch   smelts,  eels 
flounders  and  other  fish  that  frequent  brackish  water! 
"  Whitebait,"  which  are  nothing  but  voung  herrint^s, 
are  caught  in  the  Thames   by  means  of  a  small  net°of 
much  the  same  shape  as  a   stow-net,  and  worked  on 
just  the  same  principle. 

Scotch  Fisheries. — The  sea-fisheries  on  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  are  very  important,  but  they  consist  mainly 
of  two  kinds — drift  fishing,  for  herrings  in  summer, 
and  line  fishing  for  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  other  fish 
more  or  less  at  other  times.  Besides  these,  there  is 
seaning  (called  "  trawling  "  in  Scotland)  for  herrings, 
and  sprats  in  some  localities;  a  few  set-nets  are  used 
in  others,  and  there  are  several  places  in  which  crabs 
and  lobsters  are  regularly  worked  for.  Beam-trawling 
is  in  very  little  favor  in  Scotland;  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  very  few  years  that  anything  has  be"en  done 
with  it  in  deep  water,  and  then  mostly  by  English 
trawlers.  •       -  => 

A  change  has  largely  taken  place,  and  is  still  going  Boat* 
on  in  the  Scotch  fishing  craft,  by  the  substitution  of 
decked  for  undecked  boats,  principally  in  those  of  the 
first  class.  An  increase  in  the  size  of  the  boats  has 
been  made  at  the  same  time;  but  the  alteration  in  this 
respect  has  been  limited  by  the  general  absence  of 
deep-water  harbors  in  Scotland,  unless  specially  con- 
structed. The  fishing  harbors  on  the  east  coast,"where 
they  are  more  particularly  needed,  are,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  very  small,  and  only  suitable  for 
boats  that  will  just  go  into  the  first"  class,  or  for 
smaller  ones.  The  result  is  that  although  the  first- 
class  boats  in  Scotland  have  increased  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  within  four  years,  their  average  size 
at  the  end  of  that  time  was  only  seventeen  tons,  and- 
among  them  were  sixty  cod-smacks  belonging  to  Shet- 
land, and  averaging  forty-five  tons  each.  The  general 
Scotch  fisheries  are  in  deep  w-ater,  but  this  is  found 
not  far  from  the  land;  and  the  boats  are  able,  as  a  rule, 
to  go  to  sea  and  return  every  day.  The  use  of  ice  in 
these  fishing  boats  is,  therefore,  unnecessary.  The 
tendency  of  the  fishermen  is  to  go  farther  to  sea  than 
formerly,  as  they  find  the  advantages  in  larger  catches. 

Scotch  Fishery  Stations. — Commencing- our  notice  Firth  of 
of  the  Scotch  fishery  stations  with  the  Firth  of  Forth  ?""•'. 
and  its  neighborhoo"d,  we  find  several  places  important  ''*°"="^* 
from  the  number  of  fishing  boats  belonging  to  them, 
and  the  quantity  of  fish  landed  there.  Berwick  is 
practically  a  Scotch  tovtn  so  far  as  regards  its  fish- 
eries; and.  although  as  a  customs  district,  it  appears 
on  the  English  list,  it  includes  Eyemouth.  Dunbar  and 
intermediate  villages  within  its  "limits.  The  fisheries 
along  this  range  of  coast  generally  are  more  varied 
than  is  usual  in  Scottish  waters.  The  great  herrinf 
fishery  is  carried  on  from  July  to  Septeniber.  and  dur° 
ing  this  period  large  quantities  of  these  fish  are  landed 
at  Dunbar  and  Xorth  Berwick,  also  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Firth,  and  are  sent  off  by  rail  to  the  fish 
market.  Xewhaven  has  long  been  known  as  a  thriving 
fishing  station,  and  its  boats,  for  many  years  the  best 
on  the  coast,  have  shared  in  the  impr"ov"ements  which 
happily  are  becoming  every  day  more  widely  adopted, 
while  the  Xewhaven  fishwives  "still  find  pleiity  of  em- 
ployment, although  their  labors  in  the  dispos.il  of  fisa 
have  been  much  lightened  since  the  construction  of  ti'.e 
coast  line  of  railway.  Fishing  with  long  lines  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  from  this  place,  and  the  line,?  in 
use  are  of  two  sizes,  those  for  cod  and  haddock.  The 
haddock  lines  carry  from  Soo  to  i.ooo  hooks  each,  on 
snoods  fourteen  inches  long  and  two  and  one-half  feet 
apart,  and  muscles  and  lug-worms  are  used  as  bait 
The  smaller  boats  are  used  tor  the  haddock  tisherv,  as 
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this  is  worked  more  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  smoked  haddocks,  par- 
ticularly from  Eyemouth;  and  the  curing  consists  in 
soaking  tlie  fish  in  pickle  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
hanging  them  for  four  hours  in  some  hardwood  smoke. 
E.yemonth  The  haddock  fishery  from  Eyemouth  lasts  from  Octo- 
ohery.  [,p^  (q  April,  and  the  average  gain  by  each  boat  for  the 
season  usually  ranges  from  £400  to  £600.  The  cod,  or 
"great  lines,"  are  worked  at  considerable  distances 
from  land,  and,  although  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  haddock  lines,  have  fewer  and  larger 
hooks,  which  are  fastened  to  snoods  fiye  feet  long  and 
two  and  one -half  fathoms  apart.  Small  haddocks  and 
herrings  are  used  as  bait,  and  cod,  ling,  skate,  turbot 
and  halibut  are  the  fish  caught  by  them.  A  winter 
herring  fishery  has  also  been  carried  on  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  during  the  last  few  years,  but  it  is  liable  to  much 
interruption  by  the  prevailing  bad  weather  at  that 
season,  and  varies  accordingly.  The  sprat-fishing  by 
scans,  or  "trawls,"  takes  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Firth,  where  the  fish  come  in  during  the  winter.  As 
with  all  fish  which  only  come  under  notice  at  a  par- 
ticular season,  the  supply  of  sprats  fluctuates  from 
year  to  year.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Firth  there  are 
many  fishing  villages,  all  taking  part  in  the  character- 
istic fisheries  of  the  district;  and  important  harbor 
works  have  been  carried  on  for  many  years  past  at 
Anstruther  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  fishermen. 
An  annual  grant  of  money  from  Parliament  has  for 
some  time  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  this 
harbor. 

From  the  Firth  of  Forth  northward  to  Frazerburgh, 
the  fisheries  are  as  usual  by  drift  net  and  line;  but 
several  important  stations  are  met  with  on  this  range 
of  coast  where  the  herring  fishery  is  prosecuted  with 
considerable  success.  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Peterhead 
and  Frazerburgh  may  be  mentioned  as  being  stations 
tor  large  fisheries,  and  the  last  two  in  recent  years 
have  taken  the  principal  position  on  the  east  coast  for 
the  extent  of  their  curing  operations.  This  part  of  the 
east  coast  has  long  been  famous  for  its  haddock  fish- 
e'ry,  and  that  at  the  village  of  Findon,  between  Stone- 
haven and  Aberdeen,  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated 
"Finnan  baddies  "  was  first  attempted.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  the  fish  there  is  that  they  are  hung  in  the  smoke 
of  peat  fires  from  which  they  acquire  a  peculiar  flavor 
that  enables  them  to  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  ordi- 
nary smoked  haddocks. 

The  herring  fishery  from  Aberdeen  has  been  verj' 
much  developed  in  recent  times,  and  to  this  town  be- 
longs the  credit  of  first  utilizing  steam  in  connection 
with  the  drift  fishery.  In  1S71,  steam-tugs  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  drift  boats 
to  and  from  the  fishing  grounds.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  Scotch  Fisher3' 
Commissioners  said,  in  their  report  for  1S71:  "In  ab- 
sence of  direct  application  of  steam  to  fishing  boats, 
which  it  may  be  prognosticated  will  be  introduced  be- 
fore many  years  have  passed,  the  employment  of  a 
steam-tug  by  the  fleet  cannot  be  too  much  extended. 
As  a  resource  of  modern  times,  it  overcomes  the  hin- 
drances and  difficulties  of  a  coast  where  the  tides  are 
rapid  and  the  winds  variable  and  often  light;  indeed,  it 
is  impossible  too  strongly  to  recommend  a  force  which  so 
easily  surmounts  these  and  other  obstacles,  and,  by  taking 
the  boats  long  distances,  opens  new  fishing  grounds." 
The  method  of  curing  the  fish  at  Peterhead  and 
Frazerburgh,  as  well  as  at  the  fishing  stations  a'l 
aroimd  the  coast  of  Scotland,  is  that  known  as  the 
"British  White  Herring  Cure,"  and  consists  simply  in 
packing  the  herring  with  a  certain  proportion  of  salt 
in  well  made  barrels,  where  they  remain  till  they  are 
required  for  consumption. 

The  process,  however,  needs   considerable   care,  and 

it  is  considered   important   that   the  curing  should  be 

commenced  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fish  are  caught. 

Vo  time,  therefore,  is  lost  in  bringing  the  fish  on  shore, 

\f-^d   after  having  been  measured   in   a  stamped  vessel 
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holding  27/4  gallons,  and  known  as  a  "cran,"  they  are 
at  once  taken  in  hand  by  the  gutters,  who  perform 
their  duties  with  a  marvellous  rapidity.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  almost  entirely  done  by  women.  As  soon 
as  the  fish  have  been  gutted — and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  small  opening  near  the 
head — they  are  placed  in  large  tubs,  where  they  are 
well  "roused  "  or  stirred  up  with  a  good  supply  of  salt, 
so  that  it  may  be  applied  to  their  whole  surface.  The 
fish  are  then  carefully  packed  with  alternate  layers  of 
salt  in  barrels  of  regulated  size,  and  after  remaining 
ten  clear  days  in  pickle  the  barrels  are  filled  up  as 
necessary,  and  finally  closed.  If,  however,  they  are  in- 
tended for  exportation  to  a  warm  country,  the  barrels 
are  repacked  in  the  same  manner  as  at  first.  The 
herrings  for  curing  are  separated  into  four  classes,  con- 
sisting of  "Full,"  or  fish  having  large  milt  or  roe;  "Ma- 
ties,"  or  fat  fish  with  the  roe  undeveloped;  "Spent,"  or 
shoiten,  those  which  have  recently  spawned;  and 
"Mixed,"  consisting  of  unassorted  fish.  The  whole 
process  of  curing  is  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
the  officers  of  the  Board  of  British  White  Herring 
Fishery,  required  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  if  the 
result  of  the  cure  comes  up  to  ?  certain  standard  of 
excellence,  the  curers,  on  payment  of  fourpence  per 
barrel,  can  have  a  government  brand  placed  on  each 
barrel  so  approved.  Four  distinct  brands  are  in  com- 
mon use  denoting  the  quality  and  description  of  fish 
cured;  but  the  Crown  Full  brand,  given  only  to  "full" 
fish  properly  cured  is  the  one  mainTv  in  request.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  return  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  white 
herrings  cured,  exported  and  branded  in  the  years 
1S67-1S77. 


Year. 

Cured. 

Exported. 

Branded. 

1807 

8l'5,5:9 

47.S.704 

317,421 

18liS 

65l.4:i3 

3t)8.744 

209.462 

18fi9 

675,143 

38 1.333 

!!44,522 

1.-70 

833.1t;0 

•     530.558 

29;i..3SI 

1871 

8:5,475 

551.6115 

3J6.K3.I 

1S72 

773,8,'>9 

549.631 

422.731 

1873 

9.39,2.!3 

668,(1(18 

4:s5  27-l 

1874 

1.0(iu.f61 

7S7.3U 

.'17.5.18 

187.1 

94--'.980 

6('.0.970 

52  i, 789 

1876 

5ii8,l'.i7 

411(1.423 

252.979 

1877 

847,718 

561,985 

397.795 

In  the  Moray  Firth,  among  several  stations  of  more  Buckie, 
or  less  iniportance,  Buckie  deserves  notice,  no  less  for 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its  fishermen  than  for 
the  peculiarity  of  the  boats  used  by  them.  They  are 
known  as  "scafts,"  or  "scaffy- boats,"  and  are  of  an  en- 
tirely diftereut  build  from  the  other  Scotch  craft; 
they  have  a  flat  floor,  a  long  hollow  bow,  with  the 
greatest  breadth  at  the  water-line  very  far  aft;  the 
stern  and  sternpost  rake  a  good  deal,  and  they  have 
plenty  of  beam  and  room  on  board.  In  addition  to 
these  peculiarities  they  carry  a  mizzen  as  well  as  fore 
and  main  lugs,  but  have  no  jib.  They  are  considered 
fine  sea-boats,  and  the  Buckie  men  are  accustomed  to 
go  away  long  distances  in  thern  for  the  purpose  of 
Tine  fishing,  which  is  their  favorite  occupation,  and 
takes  them  sometimes  to  the  Orkneys  and  other  places 
far  from  their  homes.  The  little  artificial  harbor  at 
Buckie  affords  shelter  for  a  good  number  of  boats; 
but,  like  many  other  harbors  on  this  exposed  coast,  it 
is  a  dangerous  place  to  enter  at  certain  times  of  tide, 
and  often  in  weather  when  a  safe  refuge  is  most  to  be 
desired. 

In    the    Beauly  Firth,   sprat-fishing    is    successfully  Be.iuiJ 
carried  on  subject  to  the  usual  fluctuations  in  the  abun-  Firtl.. 
dance  and  size  of  the  shoals  of  flsh. 

Wick,  nearly   at   the  northeast   point  of  Scotland,  is  Wick, 
the  largest   curing   place  after    Frazerburgh,  and     for 
many  years   occupied    the    first  position  as  a  herring 
station  on  the  east  coast.    Its  situation  particularly  ex 
poses  it  ,0  the  effect  of  the  winter  storms,  and  deep-se? 
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fishiiig  in  that  neighborhood,  whether  by  net  or  line,  is 
both  dangerous  and  uncertain  at  that  season.  It  is 
hardly  less  so  sometimes  in  summer,  for  any  difference 
there  mav  be  in  finding  shelter  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  greatly  increased  by  the  large  number  ot" 
fishing  boats  then  working  from  that  station.  The 
construction  of  a  deep  water  harbor,  easily  accessible 
in  bad  weather,  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  fisheries;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
large  sums  which  have  been  spent  by  the  British  Fish- 
eries Society,  who  have  a  property  in  the  harbor,  and 
further  sums  advanced  by  the  Public  Loan  Commis- 
sioners, hardly  a  winter  passes  without  much  damage 
being  done  to  the  piers  by  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
waves  that  roll  into  the  bay  during  the  terrible  north- 
east gales.  It  will  be  an  engineering  triumph  when 
the  harbor  is  completed,  but  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  construct  any  piers  there  capable  of 
withstanding  the  forces  to  which  sooner  or  later  they 
must  inevitably  be  exposed.  Great  as  is  the  im- 
portance of  a  harbor  of  refuge  at  Wick  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  fishing  boats  that  at  the  different  seasons  make 
that  place  their  rendezvous,  it  would  be  of  no  little 
value  also  to  larger  shipping  which  risk  the  passage 
through  the  dangerous  Pentland  Firth,  and  which  now 
have  no  place  of  refuge  in  the  neighborhood,  when 
caught  in  bad  weather  on  that  coast.  Besides  the 
regular  herring  fishery  from  July  to  September.  Wick 
has  also  a  small  winter  fishery  for  herrings,  frequently 
interrupted,  however,  by  bad  weather,  and  cod,  ling, 
and  other  line  fish  are  also  worked  for  at  the  proper 
season. 
Orkney  The  fisheries  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
nsherics.  are  specially  subject  to  the  difliculties  arising  from  the 
combination  of  bad  weather,  deep  water  close  inshore, 
and  very  rapid  tides;  and  3'et  their  fishermen,  particu- 
larly the  Shetlanders,  are  as  daring  and  enterprising 
as  any  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Orkney  fisher- 
men frequently  work  with  those  on  the  Scotch  coast 
during  the  herring  season,  as  well  as  in  their  own  im- 
mediate waters,  where  much  uncertaintv  attends  the 
drift  fishing.  Here,  however,  line  fishing  for  cod,  ling, 
and  coal  fish  occupies  a  good  deal  of  attention;  and 
haddocks  are  also  caught,  though  the  numbers  of  these 
fish  vary  much  in  different  years.  The  Orcadians  are 
not  such  thorough-going  fishermen,  taking  them  alto- 
gether, as  the  Shetlanders,  and  the  objectionable,  but 
sometimes  necessary  diversion  of  a  good  deal  of  their 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  their  land,  prevents  their  de- 
voting as  much  attention  to  the  fisheries  as  they  might 
otherwise  give.  Dried  cod  and  ling  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  Orkney  fish- 
eries, and  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  these  fish 
in  the  Spanish  market.  Lobster-fishing  has  always 
been  a  profitable  occupation  in  these  islands,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  fishery  carried  on  there  pre- 
vious to  1S15.  The  lobsters  are  now  packed  alive  with 
seaweed  in  boxes,  and  forwarded  by  steamer  to  Aber- 
deen, and  thence  to  London.  Formerly  they  were  car- 
ried in  welled  smacks,  and,  although  longer  on  their 
journey,  they  generally  reached  the  market  in  better 
condition  than  they  do  under  the  present  system. 
Crabs  are  also  abundant,  but  they  will  not  bear  pack- 
mg  in  the  same  manner  as  is  adopted  with  lobsters. 
The  larger  Orkney  botts  are  now  decked,  and  of  the 
same  style  as  those  on  the  Scotch  coast;  but  the  skiffs, 
used  for  line  fishing,  are  much  smaller  and  quite  open. 
Thev  have  a  crew  of  froni  two  to  tour  men  each,  and 
carry  a  jib  and  two  large  lugs,  of  which  the  foot  of  the 
latter  is  extended  by  means  of  a  boom, 
■■hi-tland  The  Shetlands  form  the  northern  limit  of  what  may 
i«lieries.  j,g  called  the  home  fisheries  of  Great  Brit.ain;  for.  al- 
though vessels,  fitted  out  at  Shetland,  as  well  as 
Grimsby  smacks,  go  every  year  to  the  Faroe  Islands, 
and  sometimes  to  Iceland  for  cod,  and  bring  their  cap- 
tures home,  this  fishery  cannot  be  considered  as  strictly 
belonging  to  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The  great 
fishery   at   the   Shetlands   is,  however,  practically   by 


lines,  and  cod,  ling,  saithe  or  coarish,  and  tusk — quite  a 
northern  fish,  and  resembling  a  short-bodied  ling — are 
the  species  s-pecially  sought  after.  There  is  also  some 
drift  fishing  tor  herrings,  but  these  fish  are  verv  uncer- 
tain in  their  appearance  on  the  Shetland  coasts,  and 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  sea  there,  and  the  fre- 
quent bad  weather,  often  interfere  with  regular  herrin" 
fishing.  Besides  these  diflficulties.  the  greater  import 
tance  of  the  line  fishing  induces  most  of  the  fishermen 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  that  kind  of 
work.  The  line  fishery  is  also  subject  to  a  good  deal 
of  fluctuation,  especially  as  regards  the  cod.  which  not 
only  at  the  Shetlands.  but  also  at  Faroe  and  Iceland,  be- 
come abundant  or  scarce  in  successive  seasons  without 
any  apparent  cause.  Saithe  are  taken  by  hand  lines 
near  the  coast,  and  commonly  close  to  the  surface. 
Cod  are  also  taken  in  the  same  manner;  but  most  of 
them  are  caught  at  some  distance  from  the  land,  and 
there  are  particular  banks  which  have  long  been  famous 
for  their  general  productiveness.  Of  all  these  the 
Foula  Bank,  between  Foula  Island  and  the  mainland 
of  Zetland,  is  a  favorite  resort.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  vessels  are  fitted  out  every  year  at  Lerwick  for 
the  Faroe  and  Iceland  fisheries.  The  season  is  iVom 
April  to  September,  and  during  that  period  the  smacks 
make  two  or  three  trips.  Welled  vessels  are  not  needed 
for  this  work,  as  all  the  fish  are  cured;  they  are  split 
and  salted  as  soon  as  caught,  and  on  the  vessel's  return 
to  Shetland,  the  fish  are  washed,  and  then  dried  in  the 
open  air.  They  undergo  no  packing  but  are  exported 
in  bulk.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  government 
bounty  on  all  the  fish  thus  cured,  and  then  it  was  the 
practice  to  punch  those  of  which  an  account  was  taken. 
Fish  cured  wet  were  put  into  pickle,  and  the  barrels 
were  branded;  but  all  bounties  ceased  in  1S30,  and 
there  has  been  no  punching  nor  branding  since  1S50. 
Now.  the  quantity  of  cod  and  ling  landed  at,  cured, 
and  exported  from  the  Shetlands  and  Scotland  gener- 
ally, is  only  ascertained  approximately  by  the  officers 
of  the  Scotch  Board  of  Fisheries,  but  the  returns  pre- 
pared by  them  are  probably  not  very  far  from  the 
truth.  Following  is  an  extract  from  these  returns  for 
the  years  1S66-1S77.  giving  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  these  line  fisheries  in  Scotland,  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands  being  included  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain, 
and  until  1S69.  the  Isle  of  Man  also.  The  abstract 
shows  the  total  quantity  of  cod.  ling,  saithe,  and  tusk 
cured  and  exported  in  the  3ears  iS^G-iS;;. 


(Juantiiy    Ex- 

Tear 

Quantity 

Curi>d 

pot  ud 

Dried 

lb  Pickle 

Drid 

Cwts. 

Ban  els 

Cwt-«. 

1866 

11.-.819 

9.9.-7 

47.75.T 

l!-67 

119.638 

10.8,9 

46.;^5 

1S68 

113,8ol 

9,6.S9 

52.413 

lf69 

135.,tS5 

10.319 

51.- 64 

l!;7u 

145.»8 

9.94-5 

56.400 

1871 

119.130 

9.283 

.M.I71 

1872 

145.976 

11.940 

5:5  631 

1873 

IS!  .716 

12.381 

70.1111 

1874 

US.466 

6.7.4 

6(1.913 

1875 

lN,7t8 

8,503 

81.88" 

1876 

111457 

6.109 

Si-.Stio 

ISTT 

187.200 

8,6  9 

73.968 

In  :SS2,  227  decked  boats  engaged  in  the  fishing  of 
the  Shetland  district,  of  which  150  belonged  to  Shet- 
land and  the  remaining  77  to  other  districts  on  the 
east  coast. 

The  Shetland  smacks  are  not  the  property  of  the 
fishermen,  but  are  fitted  out  by  the  curers,  the  men  re- 
ceiving half  the  catch,  or  its  equivalent,  after  all  ex- 
penses are  paid;  they  are  also  provided  with  bread  by 
the  owners.  At  the  close  of  the  deep-sea  cod  fishery, 
these  smacks  are  laid  up  for  the  winter  and  the  crews 
seek  some  other  employment,  but  the  winter  days  in 
the  northern  region  are  too  short  and  the  weather  com- 
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monly  too  stormy  for  much  fishing  to  be  done  on  the 
coast.  Some  of  the  Grimsby  cod-smacks,  as  before 
mentioned,  work  in  the  summer  on  the  same  grounds 
as  the  vessels  belonging  to  Shetland,  and  thej  also 
land  a  great  proportion  of  their  fish  at  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands,  where  it  is  bought  by  the  curers,  so  that  the 
produce  of  these  English  vessels  is  included  among  the 
fish  cured  in  Scotland.  Among  the  places  occasionally 
visited  by  a  few  English  and  Shetland  smacks  in  search 
of  cod  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  is  the  very  un- 
Rockall  certain  ground  at  Rockall.  This  bank  lies  in  the  Atlan- 
grounds.  tic  about  300  miles  west  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  is 
marked  bv  a  single  roughly  conical  rock  about  thirty 
feet  high,"with  a  smaller  one,  usually  uncovered,  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  fathoms  north  of  it. 
There  are  from  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms  of  water  within 
less  than  a  mile  around  the  rocks,  and  it  gradually 
deepens  on  all  sides  beyond  that  distance.  The  fishery 
is  only  carried  on  within  the  fifty  fathoms  line,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  within  a  short  distance  of  the  rock. 
The  very  limited  extent  of  ground  on  which  the  fish  are 
found,  the  danger  of  keeping  near  the  rock  in  bad 
weather  and  the  difficulty  in  finding  it  again,  when,  as 
sometimes  liappens,  the  vessels  are  blown  away,  all 
combine  to  prevent  regular  fishing  at  Rockall;  and 
there  is  further  discouragement  in  the  fact  that,  except 
quite  at  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  fishery  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful,  and  even  then  there  is  a  good 
deal'of  uncertainty  about  it.  The  Shetland  long-line 
fishery,  for  ling  and  tusk  is  worked  in  the  home  waters, 
and  is  very  important.  It  is  carried  on  from  open 
boats,  called  "haaf,"  or  deep-sea  boats,  which  have  long 
been  famous  for  their  sea-worthy  qualities.  These  are 
the  true  Norway  "yawls,"  having  very  much  the  build 
and  character  of  whale-boats,  and  they  are  handled  in  a 
wonderful  manner  by  the  Shetlanders,  who  show  in 
their  love  for  the  sea,  and  by  their  daring  and  energy 
in  their  work  on  it,  that  they  are  still  worthy  of  their 
descent  froin  the  Norsemen,  of  which  they  are  all  so 
proud.  These  skifts  are  about  twenty  feet  on  the  keel, 
twenty-eight  feet  over  all,  and  eight  feet  beam.  They 
carry  a  single  large  lug. 

The  most  important  station  on  the  west  coast  of 
.Scotland  is  Stornoway,  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  This  is 
tlie  great  centre  of  the  herring  fishery  in  the  Minch,  or 
the  sea  lying  between  the  outer  islands  and  the  main 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  fisheries  here  are  of  the  same 
kinds  as  those  on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts;  but 
that  for  herrings  is  of  considerable  importance,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  extent,  but  because  it  begins  earlier 
than  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  fish  cured  at  Storno- 
wa\  are  always  the  fish  in  the  Continental  markets. 
The  herring  fishing  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides  is  very  uncertain  at  all  times,  but  about  April 
the  fishery  begins  botli  at  the  north  and  south  of  these 
islands,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  Minch  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July  about  Stornoway,  but  generally  comes  to  an 
end  in  June  at  the  southern  part  of  the  channel.  Cur- 
ing is  done  at  Stornowaj',  Uist,  and  Barra,  especially  at 
the  first-mentioned  station;  but  a  considerable  quantity 
of  herrings  is  sent  fresh,  with  only  a  sprinkling  of  salt 
over  them,  to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  for  the  transport 
of  which  special  steamers  are  employed  almost  daily 
during  the  season.  Most  of  the  cured  fish  go  to  the 
Continental  markets,  especially  to  Russia.  The  curing 
is  necessarily  carried  on  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Fishery  Board,  but  the  government  brand  is  entirely 
disregarded  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  curers  trust  to 
their  own  names  for  selling  the  fish.  They  allege  that 
the  western  fish  are  more  delicate  than  the  others,  and 
will  not  bear  the  close  packing  requisite  for  ensuring 
the  proper  weight  in  each  barrel  if  tlie  brand  is  desired. 
The  early  market,  however,  is  without  doubt,  thegreat 
object  sought;  and  the  curers  will  not  allow  the  num- 
ber of  days  for  the  fish  to  be  in  pickle,  before  sending 
them  away,  that  is  insisted  on  if  the  brand  is  to  be 
given. 

The  general  season  for  long-lining,  by  which  the  cod. 


Stornoway 
hsheries. 


ling,  and  tusk  are  here  exclusively  taken,  is  from  No- 
vember to  July.  Cod  and  ling — the  latter  is  especially 
abundant — are  caught  on  various  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  have  long  been  successfully  fished;  a  bank  off  the 
Butt  of  Lewis,  and  another  large  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  Minch,  are  favorite  resorts  for  them.  The  tusk  are 
chiefly  found  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  outer  islands. 
Shore  curing  is  carried  on  here  as  at  the  Shetlands,  and 
the  beach,  in  suitable  places,  may  be  commonly  seen 
covered  with  the  drying  fish  during  the  season.  Very 
little  of  it  goes  from  here  to  the  foreign  market,  but  a 
good  deal  is  sent  to  Ireland. 

There  has  been  a  large  fishery  for  lobsters  for  many 
years  at  Bernera,  and  East  and  West  Tarbert  for  the 
English  market,  and  large  quantities  of  periwinkles  are 
collected  at  the  several  islands,  known  generally  as  the 
Hebrides,  and  are  sent  to  the  same  destination. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  close  time  lor  herrings 
which  was  established  in  1S60.  The  persons  at  whose 
instance  the  law  was  made  were  not  fishermen,  but 
some  of  the  curers,  who  sought  to  raise  the  price  of 
their  fish  caught  during  the  regular  season,  by  prohibit- 
ing the  capture  of  herrings  of  any  description  at  other 
times;  although  the  fishermen  on  many  of  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  west  coast  were  largely  dependent  on  them 
as  food,  and,  to  a  still  more  important  extent,  as  bait 
for  the  line-fishery.  Thus,  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
fishermen  suffered,  \mtil  their  sore  distress  became 
known  and  the  matter  was  inquired  into.  Instructions 
were  then  given  not  to  enforce  the  law.  In  1S65  close- 
time  was  abolished  on  part  of  the  coast,  and  shortened 
on  the  rest;  and  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  1S6S,  entirely 
did  away  with  it  on  the  whole  of  the  west  coast,  except 
within  the  three-mile  limit  from  the  shore  between 
Ardnamurchan  Point  and  the  Mull  of  Gallowaj'.  The 
original  close-time  Act  only  applied  to  the  west  coast; 
and  happily  there  are  great  difficulties  in  enforcing  that 
small  portion  of  it  which  still  remains  on  the  Statute 
Book;  for  such  local  restrictions  cannot  be  justified  by 
anything  that  is  known  of  the  cause  of  either  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  herrings  in  difterent  years.  The 
fisheries  now  mentioned  are  worked,  more  or  less,  all 
along  the  west  coast;  in  some  places,  more  attention  is 
given  to  one  kind  than  another.  Among  the  islands 
near  tlie  mainland,  herring  fishing  is  less  successfully 
prosecuted  than  farther  out,  and  the  generally  poor 
fishermen  do  their  best  to  obtain  a  living  mainly  by- 
line fishing  and  lobster  catching. 

In  the  Firth  of  Clyde  the  fisheries  are  more  varied, 
and  of  considerable  importance.  At  Campbelton  we 
once  more  meet  with  beam  trawling;  but  it  is  only 
in  shallow  water  near  the  shore,  after  the  herring  sea- 
son, and  flounders,  with  a  few  soles,  are  the  principa' 
fish  tlius  caught.  Tlie  same  kind  of  fishing  is  worke-. 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  There  is  also  some  fish 
ing  by  hand  lines  and  long  lines;  and  set  nets  are  use 
in  some  parts  of  the  Firth  for  catching  cod,  hake,  an^ 
other  kinds  of  fish.  Campbelton,  the  Kyles  of  Bute, 
and  Lochtyne,  were  for  many  years  the  scene  of  an 
active  struggle  between  two  sets  of  fishermen,  both  of 
whom  w'ere  engaged  in  catching  herrings,  but  by  very 
diflerent  methods.  The  usual  mode  of  drifting  for 
herrings,  as  followed  in  deep  water  all  around  the  coasts, 
had  long  been  the  only  recognized  method  in  the  lo- 
calities just  mentioned,  as  it  still  is  practically  on  othei 
parts  of  the  Scotch  coast.  But  about  the  year  1S3S, 
the  scan  or  circle  net,  known  in  Scotland  as  the  "trawl, '' 
was  introduced  as  likely  to  be  as  useful  for  catching 
herrings  in  Scotland  as  it  is  for  capturing  pilchards, 
sprats,  and  mackerel  in  other  places  farther  south.  It  is 
most  effective  when  used  near  the  shore;  and  when  the 
fish  are  in  convenient  localities,  a  very  large  number 
may  be  inclosed  at  once,  and  a  boat-load  or  more  of 
herrings  obtained  after  an  houror  two  ofwork  in  places 
where  the  water  is  not  deep  enough  for  drift  nets  to  be 
employed.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  drift 
fishers  and  the  "trawlers"  in  Lochfyne  would  be  able 
to  work   in   their   distinct  localities   witliout    difficulty, 
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but  the  drift  men  could  recognize  only  their  own 
mode  of  tishing  as  the  right  one,  and  they  brought 
charges  against  the  "trawlers"  of  destroying  young 
\h,  frightening  the  shoals  away,  preventing  the  pass- 
age of  the  fish  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  lochs,  and 
finally  they  said  that  the  herrings  caught  by  the 
"trawl"  were  often  so  bruised  and  knocked  about  that 
they  were  not  fit  to  cure.  The  one  important  objection 
of  the  drift  fishers  to  the  system  of  "trawling,"  or 
seaning,  was  elicited  in  the  course  of  government  in- 
quiries into  the  dispute  and  this  was  that  the  large 
catches  of  herrings  sometimes  made  by  the  "trawl," 
lowered  the  market  price  of  the  drift  fish.  The  curers 
also  I'oined  in  the  dispute,  because  the  trawl-fish  were 
mostly  sold  in  the  fresh -market,  and  consequently 
cured  fish  were  less  in  demand.  In  1S51  an  Act  was 
passed  to  put  a  stop  to  "trawling"  for  herrings  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  more  stringent  measures  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  trawl  fishermen  in  1S60  and 
1S61.  so  as  to  eft'ectually  suppress  their  operations.  Seri- 
ous disturbances  and  collisions  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  fishermen,  and  a  gunboat  became 
necessary  in  Lochfvne  to  ensure  the  law  being  carried 
out.  So  strong  a  feeling  existed,  however,  among  a 
large  body  of  the  fishermen  and  others  that  the  com- 
plaints against  "trawling"  were  unjust,  and  the  pro- 
hibition injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  public  as  well  as 
to  the  fishermen  immediately  affected  by  it,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  formally  investigated  bv  the  government,  as 
previously  mentioned;  a  special  royal  commission 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  1S62  and  the  Royal 
Sea  Fisheries  Commission  also  went  into  the  question 
in  1S64,  in  the  course  of  their  general  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  all  the  sea  fisheries.  Both  the  commissions 
were  most  decided  in  condemning  the  prohibition  of 
"trawling"  for  herrings,  and  it  was  shown  by  the  com- 
parison of  several  series  of  years,  that  the  fluctuations 
in  the  Lochfvne  herring  fishery  had  been  as  great  be- 
fore trawling  was  introduced  as  at  any  subsequent 
period.  By  .\cts  of  1S67  and  1S6S,  trawling  was  again 
permitted,  and  continues  at  the  present  time. 
Stations  in  The  three  important  stations  in  Lochfyne  are  In- 
Lochfyne.  verary,  four  miles  from  its  northern  extremity, 
Ardrishaig,  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  it,  and 
Tarbert,  ten  miles  lower  down,  and  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  entrance  to  the  loch.  The  total  length  of 
Lochfyne  is,  therefore,  nearly  forty  miles.  Just  above 
Ardrishaig  the  loch  suddenly  narrows,  and  is  further 
:ontracted  at  this  part  by  Otter  Point,  which  projects 
westward  for  some  distance  across,  and  forms  the 
lower  boundary  of  what  is  called  the  Upper  Loch. 
This  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  the  lower 
loch  varies  from  four  to  five  in  width.  There  is  deep 
water  through  the  entire  length,  although  the  depth  is 
irregular,  ranging  from  twenty  fathoms  in  some  parts 
to  as  much  as  one  hundred  fathoms  near  the  entrance. 
In  some  years  the  herrings  go  up  the  loch  to  its  ex- 
tremity, in  others  the  fishing  is  almost  confined  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Tarbert.  For  the  last  few  years 
the  fish  have  not  gone  up  very  far,  although  good  fish- 
eries have  been  made  near  the  mouth  both  by  "trawl" 
and  drift  net.  Almost  every  kind  of  explanation  of 
the  general  scarcity  of  fish  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
loch  has  been  suggested,  with  verv  little  evidence  to 
support  it;  and  since  "trawling"  has  been  again  per 
mitted,  that  system  of  fishing  has  been  once  more 
charged  with  keeping  the  herrings  aw.ay.  In  1S74, 
three  Scotch  gentlemen  of  position,  who  were  likely  to 
command  the  confidence  of  the  fishermen,  formed 
themselves  into  a  private  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Lochfyne  fishery;  and  the 
following  year  they  submitted  a  report,  with  certain 
recommendations,  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
With  reference  to  trawling  keeping  the  fish  out  of  the 
loch,  a  question  to  which  the  committee  appear  to 
have  given  considerable  attention,  thev  sav:  "  The  fact 
-annot   be  explained  away   that  the  fish   seem  to  be  at 


present  disinclined  to  enter  other  narrow  waters  where 
trawling  is  unknown." 

On  the  coast  south  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  good  fish-  Otiie- 
ing  for  both  cod  and  turbot  is  to  be  had  on  a  large  fisher, 
bank  off  Ballantrae,  well-known  as  a  resort  for  her- 
rings at  the  spawning  time.  The  larger  fish  are  prob- 
ably attracted  to  the  locality  by  the  herrings,  and  are 
caught  by  set-nets  anchored  at  the  bottom.  Long- 
lining  is  also  carried  on  from  here,  and  this  fisherv  is 
worked  at  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  land.  At 
Drumore,  remunerative  employment  has  been  found 
for  the  fishermen  in  dredging  the  several  valuable  beds 
of  oysters  which  have  been  discovered  from  time  to 
time  in  the  neighborhood,  and  which  attract  a  goc^ 
many  English  and  Scotch  boats  to  the  locality.  Port- 
patrick  has  also  come  into  notice  in  the  last  few  years, 
from  the  attention  there  given  to  the  long-line  fisherv 
for  cod  during  the  winter  months.  The  fish  are  taken 
in  deep  water  and  among  rapid  tides,  and  are  consid- 
ered of  finer  quality  than  those  from  any  other  station 
in  the  district.  The  railway  to  this  port,  no  doubt,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  this  fisherv. 
The  only  other  fishery  of  any  particular  importance  in 
this  part  of  the  Scotch  coast  is  the  beam-trawling, 
which,  since  1S70,  has  been  carried  on  with  considerable 
success  on  a  stretch  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  be- 
tween Lochryan  and  Drumore.  The  trawling  season 
lasts  onlv  through  the  months  of  Februarv,  March  and 
April,  and  successful  fishing  depends  very  much  on  the 
state  of  the  weather.  The  trawl-smacks  belong  chiefly 
to  Whitehaven  and  Liverpool,  and  their  number  has 
varied  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  in  the  season. 
Large  hauls  of  fish  have  been  taken,  and  turbot,  hali- 
but, brill,  soles,  plaice,  flounders,  cod  and  whiting  form 
the  marketable  produce  of  this  fishery.  It  seems  to  be 
as  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land as  it  is  of  the  corresponding  coast  of  England 
and  Wales,  that  what  are  commonly  understood  as 
trawl  fish,  are  only  found  in  certain  grounds  during  a 
short  period  of  the  year.  This  will  probably  prevent 
the  Scotch  fishermen  giving  much  attention  to  this 
method  of  fishing — one  that  requires  considerable  out- 
lay and  skill  for  its  successful  working,  and  against 
which  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  decided  prejudice 
among  them,  although,  as  a  class,  the  Scotch  fisher- 
men are  conspicuous  for  their  industry  and  enterprise. 
Every  year  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
habits  of  sobriety  generally  around  the  coast. 

The  following  table*  shows  the  number  of  boats, 
decked  or  undecked,  employed  in  the  shore-curing^ 
herring  and  cod  and  ling  fisheries,  in  Scotland  :  the 
number  of  fishermen  and  boys  by  whom  thev  were 
manned  ;  the  number  of  fish-curers,  coopers  and  other 
persons  employed  in  the  years  iSSt  and  1SS2  : 


Years 

Fishing 
Boats 

Fishermpn 
and  Boys 

Fish- 
Curers 

Cooper.' 

Oth.r  Per- 
s-ns 

(Estim'ed) 

4M91 
47 ,4  W 

1881  14,809 

1882  14.973 

1 

48.121 
48,:;;« 

1.(63 
1,172 

2..H9S 
2.5(4 

The  larger  number  of  these  boats  was  employed  in 
the  shore  fishery  for  herrings.  The  herring  boats,  at 
the  present  time,  cost  on  the  average  about  £270,  while 
nets  cost  aboat  ±.'3  each.  The  value  of  the  herrings 
that  are  captured  each  season  by  the  Scottish  fisher- 
men is  estimated  by  Mr.  James  G.  Bertramt  at  £2,- 
000.000  ;  and  the  number  of  barrels  cured  at   1.000,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  product  of  the  her- 
ring fisheries  of  Scotland  in  the  vears  iSSo,  iSSi  and 
1SS2. 


*Frnm  th"  First  .\nnna!  Report  of  the  Fishery  Boiird  of  Soot- 
lanil  for  thf  year  ending  Dec.  31st.  1882. 
ft  hambers'  Journal,  Feb.  ISth,  18S2. 
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Years          Darrels  Cured 

I5,arrpls 
Exported 

Barrels  Branded 

]380               1.173,1111(1 
1S81             ]  ii,i.>r.>4 
18S2               1,-&2,073>| 

7(5,S7S?4 
S:a,9S2?i 

4r-4.182V^ 

The  product  of  the  cod,  ling  and  hake  fislreries   for 
the  years  iSSi  and  1SS2  was  : 


Y  ars 

Cured 

Exported 

Ini  d                •  111  Piikle 

Cwts. 

Cwts.                    Barrels 

115.513^                 4.07.5>4 
121,337                     7,737 

61.426 
56,497 

1S->1 
1882 

Hush 
fisheries. 


H.iwth 
^^licries. 


Kin  sale 
fishery. 


Irish  Fisheries. — The  history  of  Irish  Sea-fisheries 
is  a  recoi'd  of  almost  continuous  decline  in  the  number 
of  natiye  fishing  boats,  and  of  the  men  and  boys  who 
have  any  claim  to  be  counted  as  fishermen.  And  yet 
this  decline  is  due  to  no  scarcity-  of  fish  on  what  have 
long  been  recognized  as  the  mobt  productive  parts  of 
the  Irish  coast — the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  where 
the  herring  fishery  is  regular  and  important ;  and  the 
soutliern  coast  where  mackerel  abound  in  their  proper 
season.  The  fisheries  have  been  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions at  various  times,  so  far  as  the  number  of  boats 
and  men  engaged  in  them  is  concerned  ;  but  the  great 
decline  in  comparatively  recent  years  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  famine  in  1S46  ;  and  those  who  have  had 
a  long  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  west 
coast  fishermen, believe  that  their  present  depressed  state 
is  entirely  the  result  of  that  disastrous  time.  Still  the 
emigration  to  America  of  large  numbers  from  the  west 
coast  probably  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  de- 
cline in  these  fisheries. 

On  the  east  coast  the  boats  are  improving,  the  men 
are  more  industrious  than  formerly,  and  their  numbers 
are  increasing  to  some  extent.  The  most  important 
fisheries  are  on  the  eastern  and  the  southern  coasts. 
Dublin  is  the  headquarters  of  the  deep-sea  trawlers, 
possessing  a  fleet  of  over  fifty  smacks  which  range 
from  thirty  to  fifty  tons.  The  trawling  grounds  are 
not  very  extensive.  They  lie  for  the  most  part  within 
a  triangular  space  between  Dublin  and  Dundrum  Bays 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  fishing  grounds  consist  of 
an  irregular  series  of  patches  differing  in  shape  and 
extent.  The  inner  grounds  are  fished  during  the  colder 
months.  The  Isle  of  Man  ground,  abounding  insoles, 
and  lying  in  deep  water,  is  usually  worked  from  March 
to  July.  In  January  many  of  the  sm.acks  go  to  the 
coast  of  Waterford  and  fish  on  what  is  called  the  Saltee 
ground,  a  very  producti\'e  patch  about  south\\'est  from 
the  Saltee  light-ship.  Line-fishing  is  generally  along 
the  eastern  coast,  and  long-lining  is  largely  carried  on 
in  Dublin  Bay  and  northwards. 

The  fishermen  at  Rush  have  devoted  themselves 
principally  to  that  kind  of  work  by  which  they  catch 
cod,  ling,  haddock  and  conger.  The  most  important 
and  profitable  fishing  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  that 
for  herrings,  and  it  attracts  a  large  number  of  boats 
from  Cornwall,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
two  great  stations  for  this  fishery  are  Howth,  at  the 
northern  point  of  Dublin  B.ay,  and  Ardglass,  a  little 
south  of  Strangford  and  opposite  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
season  lasts  from  June  to  about  the  middle  of  October. 
A  little  curing  is  done  at  Howth,  but  a  large  propor- 
\ion  of  the  herrings  caught  on  the  east  coast  is  shipped 
fresh  by  steamers  to  English  and  Scotch  ports.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  produce  of  the  other  Irish 
fisheries — line,  drift  and  trawl  fish;  for  a  better  mar- 
ket can  be  obtained  on  the  English  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel  than  at  Dublin  and  the  inland  towns. 

Kinsale  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  line  fishery. 
In   recent   years   the  town   has  come  into  notice  as  a 


great  station  for  the  mackerel  fishery,  and  now  is  the 
resort  of  boats  from  other  parts  of  Ireland  as  well  a- 
from  Scotland,  Cornwall  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Thi 
fishing,  which  is  by  drift  nets,  begins  early  in  March 
and  is  carried  on  until  about  the  end  of  June.  Of  late 
years  many  French  boats  have  taken  part  in  this  fish- 
ery, but  their  captures  are  cured  on  board  and  taken 
away. 

Galway  has  been  conspicuous  for  many  years  for  Minoi 
the  greater  success  of  its  fisheries;  trawlers  appear  to  fisliene. 
have  obtained  a  footing  there.  The  herring  fishery 
brings  the  most  general  profit  for  the  time  it  lasts,  but 
the  line  fishery  for  cod,  ling  and  whiting  is  of  old 
standing.  Waterford  Harbor  affords  a  considerable 
extent  of  fishing  ground,  and  good  trawling  is  to  be 
had  outside  on  the  Saltee  ground  and  farther  out  on 
the  Nymph  Bank.  Bantry  and  Dingle  Bays  are  both 
good  fishing  grounds  and  much  profitable  work  has 
been  done  in  the  last-mentioned  locality.  Trawling  and 
line  fishing  have  been  especially  successful  there.  At 
Dingle  particularly,  and  on  part  of  the  coast  north- 
wards, a  remarkable  kind  of  fishing  boat  is  in  common 
use.  This  is  the  "  Curragh  "  or  canvas  canoe.  It  is 
about  twenty  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  and  is  pro- 
pelled by  three  or  four  pairs  of  light  oars.  These  cur- 
raghs  float  like  bubbles  on  the  water  when  empty,  but 
with  -four  men  in  them,  and  each  using  a  pair  of  oars, 
they  are  easily  managed,  and  will  go  through  a  great 
deal    of  bad    weather.     They    are    used  for  line    fish- 

■rg- 

Manx  Fisheries. — These  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Irish  fisheries,  and  they 
arc  hardly  of  enough  importance  to  merit  separate 
notice. 

Minor     British    Fisheries. — Morecambe   Bay   de-  shrimps 
serves  some  notice  from  its  having  long   been  famous  aiid  mus 
for  its  shrimp  fishery.     The  ground  consists  of  exten-  ^'^''^ 
sive   sandbanks   with   innumerable    channels    between 
them,  and   in   these   the  shrimpers  work  with   cutter- 
rigged  boats  of  about  five  or  six   tons,  using   an   ordi- 
nary  beam-trawl   of   suitable    size  *ith   a   very  small 
mesh.     Twenty-five   or  thirty   quarts  of   shrimps  are 
considered  a  fair  day's    catch  for   one  of  these   boats. 
Mussel    fishing  is  also    successfully   worked   on   some 
parts  of  this  coast.     Shrimps  are  also  caught  at  Burn- 
ham,  in  Bridgewater  Bay.     Leigh   is  the   headquarters 
of  the  well   known  Thames   shrimp  fishery,   which  is 
probably   the    inost    important    of  the   British    shrimp 
fisheries.    As  many  as  two  thousand  gallons  of  shrimps 
are  sometimes  sent  from  Leigh  in  one  day.     Shrimps 
are  also  caught  to  some  extent  in  the  Wash.     The  val- 
ue of  the  crab  fishery  in   Start  Bay  has  increased  im-  CrahsMn 
menscly     within     recent    years,    and     the    crabs    are  Lobster- 
among    the  largest  caught   around  the  British  coasts. 
Crabs  and  lobsters  are  caught  at  Cromer  and  Shering- 
ham,  but  the  supply  has  been  diminishing  the  last  few 
years.     The    other   fisheries    that    supply  the    English 
market   are   on   the  west   coast  of  Ireland,  and  on  the 
Orkneys  and  Hebrides  in  Scotland.     The  most  import- 
ant oyster  beds  are  on  the  south  shore   of   the  estuary-  Oysters 
of  the   Thames,  where   the  Whitstable  company  have 
dredged  for  many  years. 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  official  re- 
ports, give  the  weight  in  tons  and  the  value  of  the 
product  from  the  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
iSSS: 


Englnnd 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Totnl 

Excluding  Shell  Fish. 

Vnlue  Tnerg 
Shell  Fish. 

Value  Incl'g 
Salmon. 

Wt.  (tons.) 

Value. 

317,f'0li 

2.^s.iino 

20,(11X1 

£3.9tS,0Cn 
J, ^4  icOd 

is3.noo 

£4.213.000 

1,411,(100 

191.000 

£4,213,(.00 

l.ii94,O0O 

511,000 

.'i7.i,C0il 

£5,471,000, 

£.5.81.1,000 

£(;,41.S,00C 
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The  value  of  the  fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1SS9,  including  shell-fish  but  ex- 
cluding salmon,  was 

England £4,167,082 

Scotland 1.493,578 

Ireland o31,a73 

Total £5,192,133 

The  number  of  men  emplo_ved  in  the  British  fisher- 
.es  in  iSSS  was  125,764.  of  whom  5J.000  were  Scotch 
tind  47,000  English.  The  total  number  of  boats  em- 
ployed was  32,189. 

Tie  Canadia/i  J^is/ieries* — The  sea  food -fisheries 
of  Canada  are  the  cod,  the  herring,  the  mackerel  and 
the  lobster.  The  sea-fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the 
maritiiite  provinces  of  Xova  Scotia,  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  cod  appears  on  the  Canadian  coast  during  the 
'  latter  part  of  May.  Having  spawned,  it  withdraws  to 
the  shaliuw  places,  called  banks.  The  months  of  June, 
July  and  August  are  the  most  favorable  for  the  cod 
fishery.  The  season  continues  until  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. The  cod  fishery  is  carried  on  in  Canada  either 
in  vessels  of  a  tonnage  of  from  60  to  too  tons,  or  in 
open  boats.  The  fishermen  of  Xova  Scotia,  for  the 
most  part,  use  vessels,  while  the  Qiiebec  fishermen 
carrv  on  the  fisherv  in  open  boats.  The  inshore  fish- 
eries are  worked  with  hand  lines,  and  the  bank  fisheries 
with  long  lines,  called  "  Norman  lines."  These  long 
lines  have  alreadv  been  fullv  described  imder  Kns^lish 
Fishcties.  Fresh  bait  is  necessary  for  successful  fish- 
ing, and  caplin  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Every  large 
fishing  establishment,  froin  the  end  of  Mav  to  the 
beginning  of  August,  employs  two  or  three  boats  to 
search  the  coast  night  and  day  for  shoals  of  these  fish, 
and  of  herring  and  launce,  which  are  also  frequently 
used  for  bait.  When  these  fish  have  disappeared  trom 
the  coast,  squid,  smelt  and  other  small  fish  are  caught 
by  hook  and  line  for  use  as  bait.  Tlie  fishing  from  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  the  15th  of  August  is  called 
the  summer-fishing;  what  is  carried  on  alter  that  date 
is  known  as  the  autumn  fishing.  All  the  cod  taken 
until  the  end  of  September  is  salted  and  dried  to  be 
.'xported  to  foreign  countries;  what  is  taken  from  the 
first  of  October  to  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  is 
salted  and  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  local 
markets.  The  cod  is  exported  to  Spain,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Mediterranean  ports,  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  1SS9  the  value  of  dried  cod,  and  of  cod  tongues  and 
sounds,  was  !f3,633, 170.7 

The  sea  fishery  next  in  importance  to  the  cod  fishery 
in  Canada  is  the  herring  fishery.  The  herring  arrives 
in  the  Canadian  waters  early  in  the  spring.  From 
April  to  December  it  is  seen  in  immense  shoals  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Gulf  St.  Law- 
rence, in  the  Gulf  of  Canso.  in  the  niunerous  coves 
and  b.ays  formed  by  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  in  the 
Bale  des  Chaleurs.  The  fishing  is  carried  on  with  nets 
and  with  scans.  The  sean  fishing  is  chiefly  carried  on 
by  fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia  in  schooners  of  the  same 
tonnage  as  those  employed  in  the  cod  fishery.  Her- 
rings are  salted  either  round  or  split  and  packed  in 
barrels,  containing  200  pounds,  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  West  Indies  markets.  Only  a  small  quan- 
tity is  sent  to  the  English  markets.  Those  caught  from 
August  to  October  are  far  superior  to  the  spring  her- 
rings, and  the  best  of  all  are  the  celebrated  "  Labrador 
herrings."  In  1SS9  the  value  of  the  herring  fishery  in 
the  four  maritime  provinces  was  .l!i,g32,Soo.J 

The  most  important  mackerel  fishery  is  in  the  Gulf 
St.  Lawrence.     The  mackerel  fleets  are  manned  by  the 

"From  report  of  Louis  C.  .Tcncas,  Executive'  Commissioner  for 
'^^nnatlaat  the  Intoruational  Fisheries  E.\hibition.  London.  ISS,'!. 

t  From  anniinl  R-port  of  the  Depiirtment  of  Fisheries.  Do- 
minion f»f  Cltnndn.  lS.S!t, 

IFrnui  annual  Keport  of  the  Depirtmont  of  '".she.'  1^3- 
minion  oi  Canada  l^s*.' 


fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  fishermen  of  Qiiebec  are  gen- 
erally contented  with  taking  mackerel  for  home  con- 
sumption, or  tor  bait  for  the  cod  fishery.  The  schooners 
are  usually  from  60  to  100  tons.  They  are  met  with 
everywhere  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  St.  Law- 
rence during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. The  fishing  is  carried  on  with  the  sean  and  with 
hooks  and  lines.  Like  the  herrings,  the  mackerel  are 
salted  and  packed  into  barrels  of  200  pounds  and  sent 
to  the  English,  United  States  and  West  Indies  markets. 
A  great  many  are  preserved  in  cans,  and  some  sent  to 
the  markets  in  a  fresh  state.  In  1SS9,  the  value  of  the 
mackerel  catch  was  $930,396.* 

The  lobster  industry  has  but  lately  assumed  a  com-  Th«  .obste» 
mercial  importance  in  Canada.  In  1S73  the  lobster  fisheries, 
fishery  was  almost  unknown,  and  was  carried  on  merely 
in  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
In  ten  years  from  that  time  there  were  more  than  five 
hundred  canning  establishments  in  the  Dominion.  In 
1SS9,  10,637,233  pounds  of  lobster  were  canned;  3.637 
tons  were  sold  fresh;  and  2,147,500  lobsters  were  dis- 
posed of  alive,  representing  a  total  value  of  $1,484,488. 

Product  of  the  mackerel,  herring   and   cod  fisheries. 
Dominion  of  Canada,  1SS9  : 
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In  addition  to  the  product  as  above  there  were  5,760 
cans  of  herring,  valued  at  $691  ;  22,247,860  frozen  her- 
ring, valued  at  .$133,487  ;  and  542,500  fresh  mackerel, 
.alued  at  ,$32,550. 

Return  showing  the  number,  tonnage  and  value  of 
vessels  and  boats  and  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  1889.  (  Compiled  from  Annu.il  Report, 
Department  of  Fisheries,  Dominion  of  Canada, 
1S89.) 
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British  American  Fisheries* — The  cod  fishery  is 
the  m.iin  element  in  the  resources  of  the  colony  of 
Newfoundland.  The  fisheries  begin  in  June  and  end 
in  October.  The  most  productive  months  are  June 
andjulv,  when  the  coast  is  visited  by  a  small  fish 
called  the  "caplin,"  which  resembles  the  American 
smelt.  It  is  then  that  the  cod,  attracted  by  the  caplin, 
are  found  along  the  shore  in  greatest  abundance.  The 
caplin  supplics'the  bait  for  that  portion  of  the  fishing 
which  is  carried  on  with  hook  and  line;  the  other 
modes  of  capture  are  by  means  of  traps,  scans  and 
fixed  nets.  The  coastline  of  Newfoundland  proper 
covers  an  extent  of  two  thousand  miles,  exclusive  of 
Labrador,  on  which  the  colony  possesses  one  thousand 
miles  of  fishing  ground.  The  quantity  of  dried,  cod- 
fish produced  during  a  season  averages  from  75,000  to 
So.ooo  tons.  The  value  aggregates  $6,250,000.  The 
cured  fish  is  exported  to  Brazil,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  a  small  quantity  to  England. 

FoUow^ing  in  importance  to  the  cod  as  a  food  fish- 
ery comes  the  herring.  The  supply  of  this  fish  is  very 
Iar"e,  especially  on  the  southwest  coast,  where,  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  a  material  amount  of 
business  is  done,  A  large  portion  of  the  fish  is  sent 
to  the  United  .States  in  a  frozen  condition.  Herrings 
usually  appear  in  August,  and  are  seldom  found  on  the 
coast  al'ter  September.  They  are  taken  in  mesh  nets 
and  scans.  The  annual  value  of  the  catch  is  about 
$;oo,ooo.  The  United  States  and  Canada  receive  the 
.arger  portion  of  the  catch. 

»  From  the  Report  of  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.  C.  M.  G..  Corn- 
mi  inner  for  Nrw  Kcmndland  to  the  International  Fisheries  Ex- 
hiLtioo.  Uiidon.  '""■= 
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Fisheries  of  fhe  United  States  of  America* — The  Fishing 
off-shore  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  prosecuted  grounds, 
on  the  great  oceanic  banks  extending  from  Nantucket 
to  Labrador,  and  upon  the  ledges  and  shoals  between 
these  and  the  coast.  The  great  purse-sean  fisheries 
for  mackerel  are  carried  on  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  at 
distances  from  the  shore  varying  from  one  mile  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  fishing  grounds  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  formerly  frequented  by  many 
hundreds  of  American  vessels,  have  been  entirely 
abandoned  since  the  introduction  of  the  purse-sean. 
The  oyster  fishery  is  located  for  the  most  part  between 
Cape  "Hatteras  and  Cape  Cod,  chiefly  in  the  great 
inland  bays. 

The  principal  fishing  ports  are  on  the  eastern  coast  Fishing 
north  of  tlie  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Baltimore '^"'j^^^^^^^'J'^ 
and  Norfolk  control  the  03'ster  fishery.  Eastport  and 
Portland  aje  the  most  prominent  lobster  centers;  and 
Eastport  practically  controls  the  sardine  industry.  The 
general  fisheries  are  becoming  concentrated  in  a  few 
cities,  and  while  formerly  fifty  small  local  fleets  were 
recognized,  the  commercial  fisheries  are  now  carried  on 
chiefly  from  Gloucester,  Portland,  Boston,  though  Pro- 
vincetown,  with  Boothbay  and  some  minor  ports  of 
Maine,  must  still  be  recognized.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk,  Savannah  and  San  Francisco  have  mar- 
ket fleets  of  some  importance.  The  total  number  of 
persons  dependent  on  the  fisheries  is  from  800,000  to 
1,000,000.  Of  the  twenty-nine  states  and  territories 
whose  citizens  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  industry, 
sixteen  have  more  than  a  thousand  professional  fisher 
men.  The  most  important  of  these  states  is  Massachu 
setts,  with  17,000  fishermen.  The  majority  of  the  fish- 
ermen are  native-born  citizens.  They  are  noted  for 
their  morality,  their  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  for  the  entire  absence  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  fish- 
ing vessels.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  long  lived,  and  the 
chief  diseases  are  dyspepsia  and  rheumatism.  The  fi- 
nancial profits  from  $1,000  to  ,$100  a  year  for  each  man. 
The  number  of  foreign  fishermen  in  the  United  States, 
excluding  [;,ooo  negroes  and  8, 000  Indians  and  Esqui- 
maux, does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
fishing  population  of  the  United  States  belongs  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  north  of  the  capes  of  Delaware;  of  this 
number  at  least  four-fifths  are  of  English  descent.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  fishermen,  since 
to  their  number  belong  the  20,000  or  more  men  who 
may  properly  be  designated  the  "sailor-fishermen"  of 
the"  United  States,  the  crews  of  the  trim  and  swift-saii- 
ing  vessels  of  the  sea-going  fishery  fleet  which  ought  to 
be  the  chief  pride  of  the  American  Marine,  and  which 
is  of  such  importance  to  the  country  as  a  training 
school  for  mariners,  and  as  a  medium  through  which 
one  of  the  most  valuable  food  resources  of  the  conti- 
nent is  made  available. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  and  sepa-  Enumern. 
rate    sea   food-fishery   industries,  each  with  apparatus,  t'on  of  the 
methods,    personnel    and   products    peculiar    to   itself,  jugt^'ies. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  ones: 

A.  Ocean  Fisheries.— (Fishermen  living  on  the  yesselsand  mak- 
ing long  voyages  whi'n  necessary.) 

1.  The  (irind  B.iuk  Cod  Fishery. 

2.  The  (ieorges  liank  Cod  Fishery. 

3.  The  Alaskan  Cod  Fishery. 

4.  The  Winter  Haddock  Fishery. 

5.  The  Fresh  Halibut  Fishery. 

6.  The  Salt  Halibut  Fishery. 

7.  The  Mackerel  Fishery. 

8.  The  Swordfish  Fishery. 

9.  The  Hake  and  Cush  Fishery. 

10.  The  Red  Snapper  and  Grouper  Fishery. 

*The  contents  of  this  paper  is  ba.sed  on  facts  deriyed  from  "A 
Rerkv  nflhc  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States  and  the  Work 
of  the  United  Ulutes  Fish  Commission,"  prepared  by  Professor  (i. 
Urown  Goode,  M.A  .  for  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition, 
London.  1K83:  The  Sea  Fisheries  of  Eastern  North  Ameriea,by 
Spencer  F.  Baird.  t>iniinissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission, 
]R8li;  atid  the  annual  rejxirts  of  the  Commission  of  Fish  and  I'lbV 
(.H"=  of  'b.  ii«-ta4Sutei  for  18B2,  1883,  1884,  1885.  and  ISSff. 
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11.  The  Heirinff  Fishery  and  Sardine  Industry. 

12.  The  Menhaden  Fishery. 

B.  Coast  Fisheries.— (Chiefly  from  small  boats.) 

13.  The  New  England  Shore  Cod  Fishery. 

14.  The  Mullet  Fishery. 

1.5.  Tht  New  Kut:land  Pound  and  Trap  Fishery. 

16.  The  Lob:.tpr  Fishery. 

17.  The  Crab  Fishery. 

18.  The  Prawn  and  .Shrimp  Fishery. 

19.  The  Oyster  Fishery. 
2'J.  The  Scallop  Fishery. 

21.  The  Ni-w  England  Shore  Fishery. 

22.  The  South  .\tlantie  Shore  Fishery. 
2.!.  The  Gulf  Shore  Fishery. 

24.  The  California  Shore  Fishery. 
2 ).  The  Shad  and  Alewife  Fisheries. 

Hroupiug  the  fisheries  by  their  value,  they  stand  approximately  as 
follow^; 

A    Producing  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Ovster  Fishery 813.439,000 

Th   Cd  Fisheri.s 4,()0n.(i00 

Toe  .M  nhaden  Fishery 2.117.000 

The  .Hiekerel  Fi-hery 1.5O1.000 

Th-  Sii;id  and  .\Kwife l,.iOO,UOO 

The  llerriuifand  Sardine  Fishery 1.130,000 

B     Prr,.lucing  from  $.500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Lob.-ter  Fijhery 732.000 

The  Weir  and  Trap  Fishery  of  New  England 600,000 

C     Prodaoiiig  from  $100,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Hal  ilmt  Fishery 447,0tl0 

The  Call fornia  Shore  Fishery B7o,000 

T..0  Crab  Fi.shery 32S.00O 

The  Winter  Haddock  Fishery 295,000 

ThcMull.t  Fishery 2l'5.00O 

The  Shrimp  and  Prawn  Fishery 209.000 

Th  ■  Gulf  Shore  Fishery 

D    Producing  from  $1.5,000  to  $100,000. 

The  South  Atlantic  Shore  Fishery 85.000 

Thi  Scallop  Fishery 50,000 

The  New  England  Shore  Eishery 50.000 

The  Red  Snapper  and  Grouper  Fishery 48.000 

The  Swordfish  Fishery Ki.OOO 

S-.atistics.  B\-  statistics  prepared  for  the  tenth  census  of 
the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
G.  Bro-.vn  Goode,  in  iSSo,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries 
industries  of  the  United  States  was  131,426,  of  whom 
101,684  were  fishermen  and  the  remainder  shoresmen. 
The  fishing  fleet  consisted  of  6,605  vessels  (with  a  ton- 
nage of  208,297.82).  and  44.S04  boats,  and  the  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  was  •t37.95.v349'  distributed 
as  follows  :  Vessels.  $9,357,282;  boats,  ,$2,465,393; 
minor  apparatus  and  outfits,  $8,145,261;  other  capital, 
including  shore  property,  $17,987,413.  The  fisheries  of 
the  New  England  states  are  the  most  important.  In 
iSSo  the3'  engaged  37,043  men.  2.066  vessels,  14,787 
boats,  and  yielded  products  to  the  value  of  $14,270,393. 
The  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  sea,  the  great  rivers 
an  J  the  Great  Lakes,  was  placed  at  $43,046,053.  and 
that  of  those  in  minor  inland  waters  at  $i.qoo.ooo — in 
all,  $44,546,053. 

Table  estimating  by  fisheries*  the  total  number,  tonnage,  and 
T.tlueof  New  England  vessels  with  the  number  of  men  thereon, 
eiui'loyed  in  th  ■  variou>  food  fi-heries  in  18'^6. 

IBa  ed  upjn  partial  returns  from  collectors  of  customs  on 
Tri^a-iiry  Circulnr  Xo.  63.  current  series,  and  information  obtained 
from  other  source?.] 


VESSELS. 

State. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Numbero' 
Men. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Ma  saehusetta 

Kho.le  I.-land 

Conn  cticut 

525 
20 

850 
35 

loo 

18.000 
600 

50,.  00 

400 

2.200 

$   900,000 

.3U,000 

2,501 ,01X1 

20,000 

110,000 

3.600 

120 

10.0' '0 

80 

440 

Total 

1.5S0 

7!.2"0 

$)..560,000' 

14,240 

Table  estimating  by  fisheries  the  total  number,  tonnage,  and 
valuw  of  New  England  vessels  emplojed  in  the  North  Atlantic 
food-fish  fisheries  in  1S86,  with  the  number  of  men  and  value  of 
apparatus  and  outfit  on  same,  and  the  total  value  of    their  catch. 

[These  cstimajte.s  are  based  upon  partial  returns  from  collectora 
of  lustoms  on  Trea-sury  Circular  No.  63,  current  series,  and  upon 
speeial  investigations  by  the  Uuiu-d  States  Fish  Commi-in-    ' 
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Quantities  and  values  of  the  domestic  fishcry-pri'diicts  of 
cod,  h.iddock.  hake,  pollock  and  mackerel  e.\poned  from  the 
United  Stales  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1SS4: 

Pounds.       Value. 
Cod.  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock  (dried, 
smoked  and  cured. 14,929,123       $731,946 

Barrels. 
Mackerel(pickled) 13,102         107.950 

The  value  of  all  the  domestic  fishery-products  exported  during 
that  yejir  was  $5.639..'i74. 

The  value  of  all  the  foreign  flshery-prnduots  exported  from  the 
United  States  during  the  same  year  was  $447,815. 

The  following  statistical  tables  are  taken  from  the 
Bulletin.  64,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Collins,  assistant  in  charge  of 
Division  of  Fisheries,  and  furnished  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Honorable  Marshall  McDonald,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

Complete  statistics  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States  have  not  been  published  since  the  census  year 
of  iSSo. 

The  extent  of  the  mackerel  fishery  in  1SS7  is  given 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows,  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  vessels  and  the  catch,  the  aggregate  tonnage 
and  \  alue  of  the  vessels  in  each  state,  together  with 
the  number  and  citizenship  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  fishery,  and  the  value  of  the  catch.  The  table  in- 
cludes all  vessels  that  during  any  portion  of  the  year 
fished  especially  for  mackerel: 


The  New 
Kn^land 
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The  following:  tjible  shows  the  American  ^od-fishery  in  the 
tiulf  of  St.  Lawrence  between  18K5  and  188S.  inclusive.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  only  American  vessels  entering  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  f.ir  the  purpose  of  Liking  fish  other  than  mackerel 
have  belonged  nt  the  port  of  Provincetown.  and  these  have  fished 
only  f"r  c<id.  chiefly  with  trawls.  The  average  catch  of  these 
vegsel- ill  8(»-c  I  lied  Canadian  waters  i.^  very  much  less  than  the 
catch  '.if  other  vessels  following  the  cod-fishery  on  the  ocean  banks. 


Year. 

Vessels. 

Net 
tonnage. 

S:ilt  cod 
taken. 

1 
Value. 

1SS5 
18  ^li 
1S87 
If^SS 

5 
2 
3 
3 

300  58 
127  97 
190.40 
190.40 

Pounds. 

544.320 
250,>i80 
395.600 
316.7it0 

$14.3i0 
6.8.0 
1.4. 177 
12,600 

The  extent  of  the  American  mackerel-fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  ISST  i-^  presented  in  the  foHuwing  table.  The  averige 
catch  per  ve.s^el,  only  98  barrels,  is  considerably  less  than  half  tlie 
average  catch  of  vessels  on  the  American  shore,  which  was  2-0 
barrels  in  ISb": 


District. 

Vessels. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Mackerel 
taken. 

Portland  district,  Maine 

Uiher  districts  in  Maine 

Gloucester     d  is  t  r  i  c  t,  Massa- 

*22 
19 

109 

tl5 

13 

1,782.01 
1.381.41 

8.722.83 

1,163.91 

959.95 

Barrels. 

1,101 

967 

12.976 

898 

1,490 

Barnstable    district,   Massa- 
ehusetta 

Other   districts    in    Massachu- 
setts  

Total 

178 

14,010.14 

17.432 

The  Ameri- 
can  iTintlver- 
el  lisherv  in 
the  Gulf  ot" 
St.  Law- 
rence, iS>7. 


The  fallowing  table  give?  the  number  of  American  fishing  ves- 
S' Is  entering  British  North  American  ports,  includintr  those  of 
Newfoundland,  together  with  the  number  of  times  said  ports 
were  visited  by  the  vessels  in  the  several  fisheries,  and  the  amount 
of  money  expended  by  them  for  bait.  ice.  provisions,  ri  pairs,  eic. 
during  188.^,  the  last  year  of  the  continuance  of  the  so-called 
Washington  treaty.  The  average  number  of  times  that  each  ves- 
sel entered  foreign  ports  in  1885  was  five: 
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*  Including  one  Xew  York  vessel  fishing  from  Portland. 
tLicluding  one  Xew  London  vessel  fishing  from  ProviucetoiTD. 
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french  Fisheries* — The  following  t.-ibles  are  sum- 
marized from  reports  published  in  the  Official  Journal, 
showini;  the  condition  of  the  French  fisheries  for  iSSi: 


Fisheries. 

Vessels. 

Value 

of 

product. 

Xo.   iTonn.ige 

Men. 

Xewf :undlanii  cdd  fisheries. 

137 

202 

2I,7.s6 

21  .UM 

19.652 

10S..=*2 

.5.165 
3.436 
72,274 

SI, 521, 275 
l,i:i4,I85 
13,299.861 

Toial     

22,125 

149.i97 

80,875 

15.55.5,321 

Totals  for  1882 

22,891 

1.56.287 

83,845 

17.941.859 

The  total  catch  of  fish  for  1882,  in  pounds,  was  257,Oc6.'90,  of 
whi..b  i9.257. 652  pounds  was  thp  Wright  of  the  cod  caught  on  the 
Newiouitd'and  Banks,  and  26.4S^.792  pounds,  the  weight  of  the 
cod  tjikrn  Tom  the  Iceland  fi>heries. 

'  'Ih  p'iacipal  fish  caught  b.v  tne  French  fishermen  are  the  cod, 
her' ins.  mackerel,  sardines,  oysters,  shrimps,  anchovies,  lobsters 
and  crabs. 

The  Amsterdam  Fisheries.^ — The  herring  fisheries 
are  the  most  important  of  the  Dutch  fisheries.  The 
craft  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  sea  and  coast  fish- 
eries consist  of  luggers  and  cutters.  The  fisheries  are 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the  North  Sea. 

Product  of  the  Dutch  herring  fisheries  in  the  North 
Sea  from  1S77  ^°  1S81,  inclusive: 


Years. 

Product    of  Sea 

Fisheries. 

Product  of  Coast 
Fisheries. 

Total 
Product. 

Pickled. 

Fresh. 

Pickled. 

Fresh. 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

Tons. 

71,585 
70356 
78,103 
1*4,275 
110,116 

Number. 

2.013.000 
2.628.000 
1.764.000 
9.989.000 
3.32J.0OO 

Tons. 

69.414 
41.176 
87.7.iO 
83.724 
88.788 

Number. 

4I.74S.OP0 

33.(jy4,ri.io 

48.6,52.(0..! 
t.<).71S.lOO 
57,Su4.0jl' 

Number. 

137.79  i,(K,0 
lll,557.CH;0 
163.31  0.000 
227.135.6011 
197.573,000 

The  Talne  of  the  catch  for  1831  was  nearly  Sl,540,000.  The  best 
foreign  markets  for  these  herring  are  South  (iennany,  Belgium 
and  the  United  States.  Lsrge  quantities  of  fresh  sea-fish,  cod- 
fish, and  stockfish,  also  of  anchovies,  shrimps  and  oysters  are 
caught  and  espoited  each  year. 

Spanish  Fisheries. i — The  sardine  fisher}'  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Spain.  The  number  of  curing 
establishments  in  1S79  was  7S5.  The  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  sardine  fisheries  was  1,620, 
having  a  tonnage  of  5.966.  and  a  value  of  $150,415.  In 
the  other  fisheries  of  Spain,  14,017  vessels  were  em- 
ployed, having  a  tonnage  of  40.1S4,  and  a  value  of 
f  1. 501. 460.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
connection  with  the  curing  establishments  and  in  ship- 
ping fresh  fish  was  78,184.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  sardines  each  year  is  estimated  to  be  from  $400,000 
to  $600,000. 

Fisheries  of  Sv.'eden.ij  — The  herring-fisheries  are, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  of  the  fisheries  of 
Sweden.  Following  these,  are  the  cod  and  flounder- 
fisheries  on  the  west  coast  of  Skane.  The  region  in 
which  the  Skane  fishermen  carry  on  the  herring-fish- 
eries extends  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction  as 
tar  as  the  Falkenberg  region  and  the  Suland  Reef,  and 
in  a  southerly  and  easterly  direction  through  the 
Sound  as  far  as  Moen  and  Bornholm,  and  north  as  far 
as  the  Hano  Bay.  The  most  important  fishing  stations 
are  near  Hollands- Waedero  and  Kullaherg.  Flintran- 
nan  and  the  regions  south  of  these  loc-jlities  as  far  as 
Skanor  and  near  Bornholm;  but  herring  are  more  or 

*Froni  Report  of  George  Walker,  United  States  Consul 
General  to  France,  to  the  United  States.  18S2. 

t  From  Report  of  D.  Eckstein.  United  States  Consul  to  Amster- 
dam. 1882. 

t  From  report  to  Utiited  States  by  Dwight  T.  Reed,  Consal 
General.  18S2 

jFrom  " Mfiidelanden  rorande  Sveriges  FUkerier,"  by  Dr. 
r.(id.:»h  t..— Hb«r„  .Stockholm.  1883. 


less  caught  along  the  entire  coast.  The  total  number 
of  boats  belonging  to  the  Skane-fishing  stations  in  18S2 
was  1.5S1.  and  the  average  price  was  as  follows: 
Covered  herring  boats,  from  $So  to  $321.  and  open  her-' 
ring  boats,  from  $40  to  $321.  Following  is  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  Skane  herring-fisheries  for  the  years 
1879-1SS1:  ■' 


Teaks. 

Number 
of    herring 

Vaiue  of  Prodcct.      NrMBEE  op 

caught. 

Crowns.  |    Dollars.    |^^^^"" 

l.se:s  1 

1879 
1880 
1881 

34..f3:j.2S0 
77.768.320 
72.2d7.2S0 

374.784 
i»4.161 
641.191 

100.442.11      2.166 
161.915.14      2.3"3 
171,839.18      2,437 

a5,365     .52'! 
36.56V       78b 
38,334      758 

The  Nortiegiati  Fisheries*. — Cod-Fisheries, — The 
yield  of  the  cod-fisheries  in  1SS5  was  larger  than  in 
any  of  the  four  preceding  years;  while  it  was  con- 
siderably less  thin  in  iSSo,  which  was  the  most  pro- 
ductive year  since  1S66,  when  somewhat  complete 
statistics  of  these  fisheries  were  first  taken.  Following 
are  the  statistics  for  the  years  1S79-1SS5: 


Years. 

Number 
of  fish. 

Liver. 

Roe. 

Value. 

■'-'Is. 

1S79 
l.bSO 
1881 
18»2 
1883 
1884 
1885 

63,494,000 
68.::72,800 
.55.153.000 
5<J.338.000 
33.403.000 
50.4X5,500 
.58.79S.IH.0 

Hectoliters 

182,173 
193.286 
133.114 
66.861 
38.493 
99.636 
117  989 

Hectoliters 

59.277 
70.598 
60.330 
48.459 
30.7t3 
47,765 
53.065 

S3.6i».776 
3.360..526 
2.927.900 
3.410  032 
2.064.456 
4.163.732  68 
2.9.51,275.23 

S5.7S 
4  93 
531 
6.7s 
798 
8.25 
5.02 

Fat-herring  Fisheries. — The  yield  of  these  fisheries 
in  1SS5  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  1SS4.  but  the 
value  was  not  much  greater,  owing  to  the  low  prices. 
During  the  years  1879-1S85  the  total  product  was  as 
follows: 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year 

QCJXTIIT. 

VALrE. 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 

IJectoliters 

443,000 
720.000 
6(.I5.000 
350.000 

?l.r38.232 

2.534.6.54 

1.01.9.1 120 

758.440 

1883 
1884 
1885 

Hectoliters 

9J8.000 
.344.190 
619.347 

S2.f33.048 
BS.i.076 .34 
801.823.84 

Spring-herring  Fisheries. — For  the  years  1S79-1S85 
the  yield  was  as  follows: 


Y''ear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

QlA.XTlTT. 

VALtre. 

1879 
1880 
1881 

1882 

Hectoliters 

89,000 
61.000 
85.0f.O 
5u.0(0 

$210,380 
230.700 
236.912 
100,500 

1883 
1884 
1885 

Hectoliters 

37.000 
261.981 
209.246 

S123.MS 
387,396  95 
203,048.86 

Mackerel-fisheries. — During    the  period  from    1S79 
to  1SS5  these  fisheries  produced  the  following: 


Year. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1879 
1880 
188 1 

1882 

Hectoliters 

6.080.000 
5.743.884 
6,165.(.0u 
5,064  ,(,<XI 

S182.508 
186.558 
2116.1 92 
187.332 

1SS3 
1SS4 
18S5 

Hectoliters 

5.116.0O0 
5.348.700 
6.111.969 

«9S,856 

197.094.4;^ 
209.562.60 

'  From  the  Sorges  OfUciclle  Siaiit.;ik,  M  series.  No.  29.  Chriiti- 
■ini.i.  Norway.  IS^b.    Couipilcd  by  .\.  N.  Kiacr. 
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Summarv  of  Sea  Fishery  La-J.'s. — Great  Brit^,in. — 
Hv  the  sea-fisheries  Acts  of  iS6S  and  1SS3,  and  the 
conventions  between  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
countries,  the  right  of  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast  of  any  country  is  exclusively  reserved  to  the  sub- 
I'ects  of  that  country.  All  regulations  concerning  the 
size  of  the  mesh  of  net  or  the  character  of  fishing  ap- 
paratus are  now  abolished.  All  British  sea-fishing 
boats  must  be  numbered  and  registered,  and  the  enforce- 
m.'nt  of  this  regulation  is  entrusted  to  the  customs  offi- 
cers, who  are  assisted  by  the  coastguard;  each  boat 
carries  letters  showing  the  customs  district  to  which  it 
K  longs.  Stringent  regulations  are  enforced  as  to  the 
lii;hts"to  be  carried  by  fishing-boats,  and  the  protection 
of  drift-nets  and  lines  from  injury  by  trawlers.  No 
tr;nvler  is  allowed  to  shoot  his  trawl  within  three  miles 
of  any  boat  that  has  drift-nets  in  the  water.  Since 
lS^6,  "the  jurisdiction  over  the  fisheries  of  England  and 
W  lies  has  been  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  . 

The  Fisherj'  Board  of  Scotland,  established  in  1SS2, 
has  the  oversight  of  the  Scottish  fisheries.  In  Ireland, 
the  superintendence  of  the  fisheries  is  entrusted  to  three 
inspectors,  who  constitute  the  Fisheries  Department  of 
the  government  offices  at  Dublin. 

United  States — The  English  laws  relating  to  fish- 
series  have  been  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
A  common  right  of  fishing  exists,  in  navigable  or  tide 
waters,  where  soil  is  vested  in  the  state  or  sovereign. 
The  exclusive  right  given  by  grant  or  prescription  is 
called  free  fishing.  In  streams  above  tidal  flow,  the 
right  belongs  to  the  owners  on  either  side,  or  if  botli 
have  the  same  owner,  the  privilege  extends  the  whole 
width,  provided  the  owner  does  not  interfere  with  pub- 
lic convenience,  or  place  dams  to  prevent  the  free  pas- 
sing of  the  fish.  Some  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  even  above  tide  water,  are  open  to  the  general 
public.  A  very  general  regulation  of  fisheries  by  statu- 
tory law  is  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  the  modes 
and  times  of  taking  fish  are  appointed,  and  penalties 
imposed  for  the  violations  of  such  restrictions.  Cod 
fishing  has  been  protected  by  legislation  from  an  early 
period,  and  a  bounty  provided  for  those  who  would 
engage  in  the  business.  This  bounty  was  abolished  in 
1S66.  The  high  seas  are  open  and  free  to  all  nations 
outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  already  mentioned.  In 
1S71,  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  was, organ- 
ized by  Congress,  and  a  commissioner  of  fish  and  fish- 
eries was  appointed.  The  work  of  the  Commission  has 
been: — the  systematic  investigation  of  the  waters  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  biological  and  physical 
problems  which  they  present;  the  investigation  of  the 
■m  thod  of  fisheries,  past  and  present,  and  the  statistics 
of  production  and  commerce  of  fishery  products;  and 
the  introduction  and  multiplication  of  useful  food  fishes 
■throughout  the  country. 

Canada. — Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Fishery 
Laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  taken  from  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries,  iSSg: 

Net  fishing  of  any  kind  is  prohibited  in  public  waters, 
except  under  leases  or  license. 

The  seizure  of  nets  is  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  the 
killing  of  young  fish.  Nets  cannot  be  set  or  scans  used 
■so  as  to  bar  channels  or  bays. 

A  general  weekly  close-time  is  provided  in  addition 
to  special  close  seasons. 

The  use  of  explosives  or  poisonous  substances,  for 
catching  or  killing  fish,  is  illegal. 

Mill  dams  must  be  provided  with  efficient  fish-passes. 
Models  or  drawings  will  be  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  application. 

The  above  enactnents  and  close  seasons  are  supple- 
mented in  special  rases,  under  authority  of  the  Fisher- 
ies Act,  by  a  total  p'-ohibitioa  of  fishing  for  ctated 
periods. 


The  following  regulations  are  applicable  to  the  Fro 
vince  of  British  Columbia: 

1.  Net  fishing  allowed  only  under  license. 

2.  Salmon  nets  to  have  meshes  of  at  least  5^^  inches 
extension  measure. 

3.  Drit't-nets   confined   to  tidal  waters.     No   nets   to 
bar  more   than   one-third  of  any  river.     Fishing   to  be 
discontinued   from  6   p.m.    Saturday   to  6   a.m.    Mon 
day. 

4.  The  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  determine 
number  of  boats,  scans  or  nets  to  be  used  on  e.-ich 
stream. 

5.  The  close  season  for  trout  is  fixed  from  the  15th 
October  to  15th  March. 

In  Canada,  the  fishing  interests  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  under 
whom  is  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries  having 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries. 

A  Summary  of  the  Fishery  S^tiestion. — The  fisher- 
ies dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  war  of  1S12.  Under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  17S3,  the  fishing-banks,  coasts,  bays, 
and  creeks  of  Canada  were  thrown  open  to  United 
States  Fishermen.  In  1S14,  the  British  Commissioners 
declared  that  the  second  war  had  annulled  the  earlier 
treaty,  while  the  American  representatives  held  that 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  in- 
alienable and  irrevocable.  No  reference  was  made  to 
the  fisheries  in  the  Treat3'  of  Ghent,  and  the  dispute 
was  left  unsettled.  An  attempt  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment was  made  in  iSiS.  by  granting  to  Americans  the 
right  to  fish  outside  the  limit  of  three  marine  miles 
from  the  Canadian  coast.  But  the  "headland  ques- 
tion," and  others  involving  the  right  of  Americans  to 
fish  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  then  came  up  for  adjustment. 
After  the  seizure  of  the  }}'ashinffton,  this  dispute,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  was  submitted  to  ar- 
bitration and  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States  A 
reciprocity  treaty  was  in  force  during  the  years  1854- 
1S66.  But,  except  for  that  period,  the  question  re 
mained  unsettled  until  1S71,  when,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  the  fisheries  of  both  countries  were  recip- 
rocally thrown  open.  Great  Britain,  however,  claimed 
that  as  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  American  waters  was 
almost  worthless  to  the  Canadians,  she  accorded  more 
than  she  received,  and  by  the  Halifax  Commission 
which  met  in  1S77,  an  award  of  $j;. 500, 000  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain  was  rendered.  The  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton went  into  operation  in  1S73,  to  continue  in  force  for 
ten  years,  and  to  be  terminated  by  either  party  on  two 
years'  notice.  The  United  States  gave  due  notice  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  and  it  expired  July  i, 
1SS5.  By  a  temporary  diplomatic  arrangement,  the 
privileges  of  the  recent  treaty  were  continued  to  Ameri- 
can fishermen  during  the  year.  But  this  arrangement 
did  not  have  the  desired  eftect  of  avoiding  misunder- 
standing.* Several  American  fishing  vessels  were 
seized  by  "cruisers"  during  the  season  of  1SS6.  A  few 
were  fined.  In  justification.  Great  Britain  cited  the 
convention  of  iSiS,  which  again  came  into  force  upon 
the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  In  1SS6, 
Congress  added  the  suspension,  at  discretion  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  to  the  power  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  had  since  1S23.  of  discrimi- 
nating against  foreign  vessels  in  regard  to  charges  and 
duties  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
power  has  not  been  invoked.  In  1SS7,  a  retaliatory  bill 
was  enacted  by  Congress,  increasing  the  absolutism  of 
the  President  over  the  occupations  and  fortunes  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  trade  between  the   United    States  and 

*77ie  Forum,  vol  2,  p.  2.    Forlnlghtlu  lii-view,  Mnrch.  1887. 
Note— Fnr  \V!i:ilo.  Sivlinon.  Coral.   Pearl,  and  Sponge  Fisheries 
the  reader  is  referred  to  those  headings. 
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Canada,  making  it  nis  dutv — at  Iiis  discretion,  and 
when  lie  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  infraction  of  any  of 
the  rights  in  question — to  deny  to  the  vessels  of  the 
British  Dominions  of  North  America,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  entrance  mto  the  waters  or  ports  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  distress,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  entry  of  tresh  and  salt  fish  or  any  other  pro- 
duct of  the  said  Dominions,  or  coming  from  them,  into 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.*  This  power  has 
not  been  used. 

It  is  hoped  that  within  a  few  months  the  fishery 
question  will  be  finally  adjusted.  Meantime  an  <«/ /«- 
'erini  arrangement  is  contemplafed.t 

See  T/tc  Harvest  of  the  Sea,  J.imes  G   Bertram. 

Sea  Fisheries,  by  E.  W.  H.  Holdsworth. 

The  Fisheries  Exhibition  Literature  of  the  Interna- 
Jonal  Fisheries  Exhibition,   Londo»i,  18S3. 

The  Herring-,  ]ohn  M.  Mitchell. 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces  of  North  America,  Henry 
William  Herbert. 

,  *"An  .Act  til  luthoriz.e  the  Presid-nt  fci  protect  and  defend  the 
interests  of  .\iiiericaii  flshine  ves.-els,"  Public.  I'-'.'i,  18(j7. 

tThe  Fishery  Question,  its  Origin,  Historj-.  and  Present  Situation, 
by  Charles  Isham,  18S7. 


Deep- Sea  Fisliinff  and  Fishing  Boats,  E.  W.  H 
Holdsworth. 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Commissio', 

for  1SS6,   1SS5,  1SS4,   18S3,   1SS2. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Fisheria,. 
Dominion  of  Canada,  iSSg. 

The  S/aleman's  I'ear  Book,  1S90. 

United  States  Census  Reports  for  iSSo. 

Census  of  Massachusetts,  1SS5. 

The  Fishery  Question;  Its  Origin,  History,  and 
Present  Situation,  by  Charles  Isham,   1SS7. 

A  Rer'iezv  of  the  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Work  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission, by  Professor  G.  Brown    Goode,  M.  A.,  1SS3. 

The  Fisheries  of  Canada,  by   Louis  Z.  Joncas,  1SS3. 

Ne-Mfoundland;  Its  Fisheries  and  General  Resources, 
by  Sir  Ambrose  Sheii,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  1SS3. 

The  Sii'edish  Fisheries,  by  Professor  F.  A.  Smith, 
1SS3. 

AV/w  on  the  Fish  Supply  of  Nor-^vay,  by  Fredrik  M. 
Wallem,-  1SS3.  "  '       ' 

The  Fisheries  of  Sj>aiu,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Francises 
Gar..''*  Sola.  ~  %,  h.  f. 


FISHES.    See  IcnTnvoLocY  and  Pisciculture. 

FISHIXG-FROG,  also  Frog  fish  or  Seadevil  (Lophius 
piscatorius),  a  fish  well  known  off  the  coast-s  of  Great 
Kritain  and  Europe  gererally,  the  grotesque  sh.tpe  of  its 
body  and  its  singular  btbits  having  attracted  the  attention 
of  naturalists  of  all  agrs.  If?  head  is  of  enormous  size, 
broad,  flat,  and  depressed,  the  remainder  of  the  body, 
appearing  merely  like  an  appendage.  The  wide  moutTi 
extends  all  round  the  acterior  circumfereiica  of  the  head; 
and  both  jaws  are  armed  with  bands  of  Jong  pointed  teeth,' 
which  arc  inclined  inwards,  and  can  be  depressed  so  a?  to 
offer  I.)  impediment  to  an  object  gliding  towards  the 
stomach,  but  to  prevent  its  escape  from  the  mouth.  The 
pectoral  and  ventral  6ng  are  so  arlieulated  as  to  perform 
the  functions  of  feet,  the  fish  being  enabled  to  move,  or 
rather  to  walk;  on  the  bottom  of  the  xea,  where  it  generally 


Fio.  1.— Tlie  Fishing  Frog  {l.^pkiKS i.iscahrius). 

hides  itself  in  the  sand  or  amongst  .<:ea weed.  All  round 
Its  head  and  also  along  the  body  the  skin  bears  fringed 
appendages  resembling  short  fronds  of  sea-weed,  a  structure 
which,  combined  with  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  assimilat- 
ing the  colour  of  the  body  to  its  surroundings,  assists  this 
hsh  greatly  in  concealing  itself  in  places  which  it  selects  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  prey.  To  .render  the  organ- 
ization of  this  creature  perfect  in  relation  to  its  wants,  it  is 
provided  with  three  long  filaments  inserted  along  the  middle 
"f  the  head,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  detached  and  modified 
■iiree  first  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsal  fin.     The  filament 


most  impoitant  in  the  economy  of  the  fishing  frog  is  ihs- 
first,  which  is  the  longest,  terminates  in  a  lappet,  and  is 
movable  in  every  direction.  Thero  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fishing-frog,  like  many  other  fish  provided  with  similar 
appendages,  plays  with  this  filament  as  with  a  bait,  attract- 
ing fishes,  which  when  sufficiently  near,  are  engulphcd  by 
the  simple  act  of  the  fishing  frog  opening  its  gape.-  Its 
stomach  is  distensible  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  andnot- 


Fio.  2.— A  young  Fishing  Frog. 

rarely  fishes  have  been  taken  out  quite  as  large  and  heavy 
as  their  destroyer.  It  grows  to  a  length  of  more  than  5 
feet ;  specimens  ol  3  feet  are  common.  Young  individuals 
are  somewhat  dissimilar  in  shape  to  old  ones,  and  are 
.provided  with  more  numerous  and  longer  appendages  'and 
filaments.  The  British  species  is  found -all  round  ths 
coasts  of  Europe  and  western  North  America,  but  becomes 
scarce  beyond  60°  N.  lat.;  it  occurs  also  on  the  co::al3  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  second  species  (Lophiu$ 
budegassa)  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  third  {L. 
seligerus)  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japaa 
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FISTULA,  a  term  in  surgery  used  to  designate  an 
abnormal  communication  leading  either  (1)  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  to  a  normal  cavity  or  canal,  or  (2)  from  one 
normal  cavity  or  canal  to  another.  These  communications 
are  the  result  of  disease  or  injury.  They  receive  different 
names  according  to  their  situation  : — lachrymal  fistula,  in 
connexion  wii-h  the  lachrymal  apparatus ;  salivary  fistula, 
in  connexion  with  the  salivary  duct  on  the  cheek ;  anal 
fistula,  in  connexion  with  the  anus ;  urethral  fistula,  in 
connexion  with  the  urethra, — are  all  exariiples  of  the  variety 
of  the  first  kind  of  fistula ;  while  redo-vesical  fistula,  a 
communication  between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  vesico- 
miginal  fistula,  a  communication  'between  the  bladder  and 
vagina,  are  examples  of  the  second.  The  abnormal  canal 
may  be  straight  or  tortuous,  of  considerable  diameter  or  of 
narrow  calibre.  Fistula;  are  formed  in  various  ways  : — | 
(I)  by  an  obstruction  of  the  normal  channel,  the  result  of 
disease  or  injury,  which  prevents,  for  example,  the  tears, 
saliva,  or  urine,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  escaping;  their 
retention  gives  rise  to  inflammation  and  ulceration,  and 
the  result  is  that  they  make  a  way  of  exit  behind  the 
obstruction  ;  (2)  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess  near, 
for  example,  the  anus,  which  bursts  into  the  gut  and 
through  the  skin  ;  the  cavity  does  not  close,  and  a  ftstitla 
in  aiio  is  the  result;  (3)  by  destruction,  by  injury  or 
nlceration,  of  the  septum  between  one  cavity  and  another, 
as  in  redo-vesical  fistula,  or  between  a  cavity  and  a  canal,  as 
in  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  The  fistulous  channel  will  remain 
patent  as  long  as  the  contents  of  the  cavity  or  canal  with 
which  it  is  connected  pass  along  it  in  whole  or  in  part. 
There  is  always  a  natural  tendency  to  contraction.  The 
treatment  is  founded  on  these  principles  : — remove  the 
obstruction,  encourage  the  flow  along  the  natural  channel ; 
for  example,  open  up  the  nasal  duct,  allow  the  tears  to 
reach  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  lachrymal  fistnla  will 
close  ;  so  also  in  the  salivary  and  urethral  varieties.  Some- 
times it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  channel  freely  open, 
and  allow  it  to  close  from  its  deeper  parts  to  the  surface, 
as  in  anal  fistula  ;  in  other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
pare  the  edges  of  the  abnormal  opening  and  stitch  them 
together,  hoping  for  union  of  the  edges. 

FITCH,  JoHxV  (1743-1798),  one  of  the  first  inventors  iu 
connexion  with  steam  navigation,  was  born  at  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  January  21,  1743.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  received  the  usual  common  school  education. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  sea,  but  he  discontinued 
his  sailor  life  after  a  few  voyages,  and  became  successively 
a  clock  maker,  a  brassfounder,  and  a  silversmith.  During 
the  rubellion  he  followed  the  trade  of  sutler  to  the 
American  troops,  and  amassed  in  that  way  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  with  which  he  bought  land  in  Virginia. 
He  was  appointed  deputy-surveyor  for  Kentucky  in  1780, 
and  when  returning  to  Philadelphia  in  the  folloiving  year 
•  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  but  shortly  afterwards 
regained  his  liberty.  About  this  time  he  began  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  north-western  regions,  with  the  view  of 
preparing  a  map  of  the  district ;  and  while  sailing  On  the 
great  western  rivers,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  the;' 
might  be  navigated  by  steam.  He  endeavoured  by  the  sale 
of  bis  map  to  find  money  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  pro- 
jects, but  was  unsuccessful.  He  next  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  legislatn.es  of  different  States,  but  though  each 
ruported  in  favourable  terms  of  his  invention,  none  of 
thcin  would  agree  to  grant  him  any  pecuniary  assistance. 
He  was  successful,  however,  in  1786^  in  forming  a  conipany 
fur  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  steam-packet  of  his  invention  was  launched  on  the 
Delaware.  His  claim  to  be  fi"  inventor  of  steam-naviga- 
tion was  disputed  by  James  Rumsey  6f  Virginia,  l^ut  Fitc'. 
obtained  exclusive    rights   in   steam-navigation   iu    Now 


Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  while  a  similar  pri- 
vilege was  granted  to  Rumsey  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
New  York.  A  steam-boat  built  by  Fitch  conveyed  pas- 
sengers for  hire  on  the  Delaware  in  the  summer  of  17yO, 
but  the  undertaking  was  a  losing  one,  and  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  company'.  In  1793  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  his  invention  into  France,  but  met  with  no 
success.  On  his  return  to  America  he  found  his  property 
overrun  by  squatters,  and  reaping  from  his  invention 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  poverty,  he  committed 
suicide  in  1798.  He  left  behind  him  a  record  of  his 
adventures  and  misfortunes,  "  inscribed  to  his  children  and 
future  posterity  ;"  and  from  this  a  biography  was  com- 
piled by  Thompson  Westcott  (Philadelphia,  1857). 

FITCH,  R.iLPH,  a  London  merchant  and  one  of  the 
earliest  English  travellers  in  India,  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  century.  As  he  was  engaged  in  a  traffic  in 
Eastern  products  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  pursue 
a  more  profitable  trade  were  he  to  visit  the  countries  from 
which  they  came.  Accordingly,  along  with  other  four 
merchants,  he  re-embarked  in  January  1583  in  a  ship  called 
the  "  Tygre,"  and  set  sail  for  Tripoli  in  Syria.  From 
Tripoli  they  journeyed  to  Aleppo  and  through  Mesopotamia 
to  Baghdad,  from  whence  they  sailed  down  the  Tigris  tc 
Bussorah.  From  Bussorah  they  sailed  in  small  boats  down 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  island  of  Ormus.  Here  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  European  merchants  at  their  success, 
they  were  apprehended  by  the  governor  of  the  castle  as 
spies  and  sent  to  the  Portuguese  viceroy  at  Goa.  They 
afterwards  received  their  liberty  on  paying  a  fine,  but  fear- 
ing a  second  imprisonment  they  escaped  secretly  from  Goa, 
and  journeyed  through  the  interior  of  India.  Fitch  ulti- 
mately left  his  companions,  and  after  reaching  Bengal  ha 
sailed  in  1589  for  Cochin,  touching  on  his  way  at  Ceylon. 
After  sojourneying  at  Cochin  eight  months  he  re-embarked 
for  Goa,  and  thence  retraced  his  footsteps  to  Tripoli,  finally 
reaching  London  on  the  29th  April  1591.  The  Voyage  oj 
Mr  Ralph  Fitch,  Merchant  of  London,  to  Ormus  and  so  to 
Goa,  in  the  i-'ast  India  ;  to  Camhaia,  Ganges,  Bengala  ;  to 
Bacola  and  Chonderi;  to  Pegu,  to  Jamahay  in  the  kingdom 
of  Siam,  and  back  to  Pegu,  and  from  thence  to  Malacca, 
Zeilan,  Cochin,  and  all  the  Coast  of  the  East  Indies,  is 
included  in  Pinkerton's  CoWfdi'ore  of  Travels. 

IITCHBURG,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
capict:?  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  is  situated  on 
a  branch  of  the  Nashua  river,  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 
If  includes  the  villages  of  Crockerville,  Rockville,  South 
Fitchburg,  Traskville,  and  West  Fitchburg.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  four  railways — to  Boston,  Worcester,  Brattleboro, 
and  Keene  and  Bellows  Falls.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  masonic  hall,  the  city  hall,  the  jail,  the  court-house,  and 
the  iiigh  school.  It  has  woollen,  cotton,  and  paper  mills, 
machine  shops,  chair  manufactories,  iron  foundries,  and 
brass  foundries.  Fitchburg  was  originally  included  under 
Lunenburg.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  in 
1764,  and  became  a  city  in  1872.  The  population  in  1860 
was  7805,  and  in  1870  it  amounted  to  11,260,  2517  being 
foreigners. 

FITZGERALD,  Lord  Edward  (1763-1798),  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Leinster,  and  was  born  at 
Carton  Castle,  near  Dublin,  October  15,  1763.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  and,  his  mother  marrying 
again,  the  family  soon  after  settled  in  France.  Lord 
Edward  was  carefully  educated  by  his 'stepfather,  Mr 
Ogilvie,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier., 
Returning  to  England  in  1779  he  entered  the  EgglLsh  army, 
and  in  1781  he  sailed  with  his  regiment  for  America,  whore 
he  soon  obtained  the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  on  tho 
stuff  of  Ixird  Rawdon     He  served  in  the  war  with  no  littla. 
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reputitioii  for  personal  courage,  readiness  of  resource,  and 
humane  feeling.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Eutaw  Springs.  After  the  surrender  of  York  Town  he 
joined  the  staff  of  General  O'Hara  at  St  Lucia,  and  the 
saoio  year  (17S3)  returned  to  Ireland.  He  was  soon 
returned  as  member  for  Atby  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  but 
the  high  liopes  which  he  had  cherished  of  serving  his 
country  faded  away  at  the  spectacle  of  political  corruption 
and  suppression  of  all  genuine  representation  by  the  penal 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics.  In  1787  he  set  out  for  a 
visit  to  the  south  of  Europe,  went  afterwards  to  America, 
and  in  !790  returned  to  England,  and  soon  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  Irish  parliament.  The  French  Revolution  had 
broken  out,  and  Lord  Edward  was  one  of  those  ardent 
spirits  that  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  promise  of  its 
first  days.  In  1702  he  was  attracted  to  Paris,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  most  famous  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Having  publicly  renounced  his  title  of  nobility  and 
avowed  his  sympathy  with  the  republicans,  he  was  din- 
missed,  with  other  officers,  from  the  English  army.  It  was 
during  this  visit  to  Paris  that  he  was  introduced  to  the 
lady  then  known  as  "  Pamela,"  the  daughter  .of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  ("Egalit6").  In  December 
1792  they  were  married  at  Taurna}',  and  returned  to 
Ireland  in  January  1793.  After  a  period  of  singular 
happiness  spent  in  a  country  home,  his  sympathies  with 
the  struggles  of  his  countrymen  led  him  out  to  the  troubled 
arena  of  politics.  He  joined  in  1796  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen,  was  sent  to  France  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Directory  for  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  urged  on 
wilh  the  utmost  zeal  the  preparations  for  an  Irish  insurrec- 
tion. But  the  scheme  was  betrayed,  several  of  the  leaders 
were  arrested,  and  Fitzgerald  concealed  himself  in  a  house 
at  Dublin,  still  continuing  to  direct  the  movement.  A 
price  was  set  on  his  head,  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  dis- 
covered, and  after  a  severe  struggle  he  was  captured  by 
police  officers  (May  19,  1798)  and  committed  to  prison. 
There  he  died  on  the  4th  of  June,  of  the  wounds  which  he 
liad  received  ;  a  bill  of  attainder  was  immediately  passed 
against  him,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated ;  but  the 
attainder  was  at  a  later  time  roveraed.  His  widow  married 
Mr  Pitcairn,  American  consul  at  Hamburg  ;  but  the  union 
w.i.^  an  unhappy  one,  and  ended  in  a  separation  by  mutual 
consent.  Lady  Fitzgerald  henceforward  lived  in  retirement 
at  Montauban  till  1830,  when  she  removed  to  Paris,  Louis 
Philippe,  the  associate  of  her  childhood,  having  become 
king  of  the  French.  He,  however,  refused  to  see  her,  and 
she  died  poor  in  1831.  An  interesting  narrative  of  Tli^ 
Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fiisrjerald,  by  Thomas 
Moore,  was  published  in  1831,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  A  cheap 
reprint  in  1  vol.  was  issued  in  1875. 

FITZGERALD,  Lord  Thomas  (d.  1536),  was  vice- 
deputy  of  Ireland  for  his  father,  Gerald,  ninth  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  in  the  re  gn  of  Henry  VIII.  He  appears  to  have 
accompanied  his  father  to  London  early  in  1534,  on 
occasion  of  the  third  summons  of  the  earl  to  answer  grave 
charges  of  maladministration  as  lord  deputy.  But  after  the 
earl's  committal  to  the  Tower  he  was  sent  back  to  Ireland 
to  take  the  place  of  vice-deputy  in  his  father's  absence, 
with  secret  instructions  to  raise  a  rebellion  against  the 
English  Government.  He  was  at  this  time  hardly  of  age, 
and  his  amiable  manners  and  accomplishments  bad  pro- 
cured for  him  the  appellation  of  "  Silken  Thonms."  He 
was,  however,  of  a  high  spirit  and  fiery  temper,  and  fiercely 
resented  the  English  rule.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Ireland, 
'he  cleared  the  way  by  formally  surrendering  his  office  and 
the  sword  of  state,  and  then  openly  proclaimed  a  rebellion. 
He  obtained  possession  of  Dublin  city  before  the  end  of 
July,  and  formed  the  siege  of  the  castle,  into  which  the 
English  governor  had  withdrawn.     Archbishop  Allen,  the 


primalo  who  had  been  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  keep 
watch  over  Kildare  and  to  report  his  proceedings,  sought 
safety  in  flight  and  sailed  for  England.  But  the  ship  was 
run  aground,  and  the  archbishop  was  seized  by  the  youn" 
Lord  Thonixs  and  massacred  in  his  presence  with  iii.s  Eii'dish 
chaplains  and  attent'ants.  This  murder  was  reported  by 
a  special  messenger  from  Fitzgerald  to  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  the  former  being  asked  for  absolution  if  necessary, 
and  the  latter  for  assistance.  Sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  pronounced  on  Fitzgerald  for  this  murder  of  the 
archbishop.  In  August  Fitzgerald  was  forced  to  relinquish 
the  siege  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  hasten  to  defend  or  recover 
his  own  domains  which  the  earl  of  Ormond  had  invaded. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  seduce  Ormond'  from  his  allegiance, 
but  obtained  a  truce,  of  which  he  took  treacherous  advan- 
tage to  attack  him.  He  then  again  besieged  Dublin,  which 
had  closed  its  gates  against  him.  On  October  14,  in  con- 
sequence of  Ormond's  renewed  invasion  of  Kildare,  he  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Three  days  later  the  English 
army  landed  at  Dublin,  and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed. 
Fitzgerald  withdrew  into  the  country ;  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  inactivity  of  Skeffington,  the  new  deputy,  lie 
approached  Dublin  again  and  burnt  two  villages  near  the. 
city  (November).  The  old  earl  had  been  attainted,  and  Ire 
died  in  the  Tower  soon  after  hearing  of  bis  son's  rebellion 
and  excommunication.  The  deathblow  to  the  rebellion 
was  at  length  given  by  Skeffington,  who  in  March  1535 
stormed  the  castle  of  Maynooth,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
"  Geraldines."  Lord  Thomas,  who  had  now  succeeded  his 
father,  but  did  not  assume  the  title,  retreated  into 
Thomond,  intending  to  sail  for  Spain  and  plead  with  the 
emperor.  This  scheme  he  relinquislied,  and  after  leading 
n  wandering  life  for  some  mouths,  with  a  price  set  upon  his 
head,  he  surrendered  without  definite  conditions  to  Lord 
Leonard  Grey  (August),  and  was  at  once  conducted  by  him 
to  England.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with  his 
five  uncles;  and  the  six  Geraldines  were  hung  at  Tyburn 
as  traitors  (February  3,  1536).  An  act  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  the  earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Thomas,  and 
others,  in  1537  ;  but  the  family  estates  were  restored  by 
Edward  VI.,  and  the  attainder  was  repealed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Moore  has  pointed  out,  in  his  Life  and  Death 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  some  remarkable  points  of  re- 
semblance between  his  story  and  that  of  his  ancestor,  Lord 
Thoma.s. 

FITZHERBERT,  Sni  Anthony,  an  eminent  English 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Norbury.  After  studying  at  Oxford, 
he  was  called  to  the  EngUsh  bar,  and  in  1523  became 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  continued  to  discharge  til!  within  a  short  time  of 
liis  death  in  1538.  As  a  judge  he  left  behind  him  a  high 
reputation  for  fiiirne.ss  and  integrity,  and  his  legal  learning 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  published  works. 

He  is  the  author  of  Le  rjraunde  abridijcmcnt,  a  <li";cst  of  import- 
ant legal  cases  written  in  Old  French,  first  printed  in  1524  ;  T/ie 
Office  and  AulhorUy  of  Jiisticcs  of  tht  Peace,  first  printed  ill  153S, 
last  ed.  1794  ;  the  New  Nalum  Brmum,  1534,  Inst  ed.  1794,  wilh 
a  comniontary  ascribed  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  tlie  Iiook  of 
Husbandry,  1.123,  the  first  published  work  on  a>;i  iculture  in  the 
English  langu.age. 

FITZROY,  RoDERT  (1805-1865),  a  vice-admiral  in  the 
English  navy,  distinguished  as  a  hydrographer  and  meteor- 
ologist, was  born  at  Ampton  Hall,  Suffolk,  July  5,  1805, 
being  a  grandson,  on  the  father's  side,  of  the  third  duke 
of  Grafton,  and  on  the  mother's,  of  the  first  niarfjuis  of 
Londonderry.  He  entered  the  navy  from  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  then  a  school  for  cadets,  on  the  19tli  October  IS19, 
and  on  the  7th  September  1824  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  After  serving  in  the  "  Thetis  "  frigate  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Pliillimoro  and  Captai>^ 
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BingTiam,    he   wa3    in   August    1828   appointed    to   the 
"  Ganges,"  m  flag-lieutenant  to  Rear-Ad miral  Sir  Robert 
Otway,  the  commander-in-chief   ou  the  South  American 
station;   and   on   the   melancholy   death   of  Commander 
Stokes  of  the  "Beagle,"  13th  November  1828,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  vacant  command.     The  "Beagle,"  a  small 
brig  of  about  240  tons,  was  then,  and  had  been  for  the 
two  previous  years,  employed  on  the  survey  of  the  coasts 
of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  under  the  orders  of 
Coitmander  King  in  the."  Adventure,"  and,  together  with 
the  "  Adventure,"  returned  to  England  iu  the  autumn  of 
1830.     Fitzroy  had  brought  home  with  him  four  Fuegians, 
one  of  whom  died  of  small-pox  a  few  weeks  after  arriving 
in  England  ;  to  tbe  others  he  endeavoured,  with  but  slight 
success,  to  impart  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  religion  and 
of  some  useful  handicrafts  ;  and,  as  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  restore  them  to  their  native  country,  he  was  making 
preparations  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  to  carry 
them  back  in  a  merchaht  ship  bound  to  Valparaiso,  when 
he  received  his  reappointment  to  the  "  Beagle,"  to  continue 
the  survey  of  the  same  wild  coasts.     The  "  Beagle  "  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  27th  December  1831,  carrying  as  a 
supernumerary  Mr  Charles  Darwin,  to  whose  experience, 
then  gained,  the  study  of  natural  history  has  been  so  deeply 
Indebted.     After  an   absence   of   nearly   five  years,   and 
having,  in  addition  to  the  survey  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  mn  a 
chronometric  line  round  the  world,  thus  fixing  the  longitude 
of  many  secondary  meridians  with  sufficient  exactness  for 
all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  navigation,  the  "  Beagle " 
anchored  at  Falmouth  on  the  2d  October  1836.     In  1834 
Fitzroy  had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
now  for  the  next  few  years  principally  employed  in  reducing 
end  discussing  his   numerous  observations,     In    1837  he 
was  awarded  the  gold  .medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society;   and  in  1839  he  published,  in  two  thick  8vo 
volumes,  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  "  Adventure  " 
and  "Beagle,"  1826-30,  and  of  the  "Beagle,"  1831-36, 
with   a  third  volume  by  Mr  Darwin — a  book  familiarly 
known  as  a  record  of  scientific  travel     Of  Fitzroy's  work 
as  a  surveyor  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.     Though  carried 
on   under  circumstances  of  great   difficulty,    with  scanty 
means,  and  with  an  outfit  that  was  semi-oflScially  denounced 
as  "  shabby,"  the  results  have  long  been  before  the  world 
stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  nautical  profession,  and 
more  especially  of  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  the  Hydrographer 
to  the  Admiralty,  who,  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
10th  Feburary  1848,  wrote  that  "from   the   equator  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  from  thence  round  to  the  river  Plata  on 
the  eastern  side  Of  America,  all  that  is  immediately'^  wanted 
has   been   already   achieved   by   the   splendid   survey  of 
Captain  Robert  Fitzroy." 

.  la  1841  Fitzroy  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  of 
Ipswich,  and  in  tlie  following  year  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Durham.  About  the  same  time  he 
accepted  the  post  of  conservator  of  the  Mersey,  and  in  his 
double  capacity  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  im- 
proving the  condition  and  efliciency  of  officers  in  the 
mercantile  marine.  This  was  not  proceeded  with  at  the 
time,  bntgave  rise  to  the  "  voluntary  certificate  "  instituted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1845,  and  furnished  some  im- 
portant clauses  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  1850. 

Early  in  1843  Fitzroy  was  appointed  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  New  Zealand,  then  recently  esta- 
blished as  a  colony.  He  arrived  in  his  government  in 
December,  whilst  the  excitement  about  the  Wairau 
massacre  was  still  fresh,  and  the  questions  relating  to  tbe 

'  Tbis  was  written  30  years  ago,  before  steam  ships  nearly  400  feet 
long  made  tbe  Straits  of  Magellan  a  high  road  to  tbe  Pacific.  Hie 
•ur       that  was  sufficient  then  Is  very  far  from  sufficient  now, 


piirchase  of  land  from  the  natives  wore  in  a  very  unsalis.' 
factory  state.  The  early  settlers  were  greedy  and  un- 
scrupulous ;  Fitzroy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  made  no 
secret  of  his  partiality  for  the  aborigines.  Between  such 
discordant  elements  agreement  was  impossible :  the 
settlers  insulted  the  governor ;  the  governor  did  not 
conciliate  the  settlers,  who  denounced  his  policy  as  adverse 
to  their  interests,  as  unjust  and  illegal;  colonial  feeling 
against  him  ran  very  high  ;  petition  after  petition  for  his 
recall  was  sent  home,  and  the  Government  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Fitzroy 
was  relieved  by  Sir  George  Grey  in  November  1845.-. 

In  September  184S  he  was  appointed  acting  superin- 
tendent of  the  dockyard  at  Woolwich,  and  in  the  following 
March  to  the  command  of  the  "  Arrogant,"  one  of  the  early 
screw  frigates  which  had  been  fitted  out  under  his  super- 
vision, and  with  which  it  was  desired  to  carry  out  a  series 
of  experiments  and  trials.  When  these  were  finished  he 
applied  to  be  superseded,  on"  account  at  once  of  his  health 
and  of  his  private  afi'airs.  In  February  1850  he  was 
accordingly  placed  on  half-pay  ;  nor  did  he  ever  serve  again, 
although  advanced  in  due  course  by  seniority  to  the  ranks 
of  rear  and  vice-admiral  on  the  retired  list  (1857,  1863). 
In  1851  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  1854  after  serving  for  a  few  months  aa  private  secretary 
to  his  uncle,  Lord  Hardinge,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  he  was  appointed  to  the  meteorological  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
peculiar  title  of  "  Meteorological  Statist." 

From  the  date  of  his  joining  the  "  Beagle  "  in  1828  be 
had  paid  very  great  attention  to  the  different  phenomena 
foreboding  or  accompanying  change  of  weather,  and  his 
narratives  of  the  voyages  of  the  "Adventure"  and  "Beagle"^ 
are  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  details  concerning  these. 
Accordingly,  when  in  1854  Lord  Wrottesley,  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  asked  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
recommend  a  chief  for  its  newly  forming  meteorological 
department,  he,  almost  without  hesitation,  nominated 
Fitzroy,  whose  name  and  career  became  from  that  time 
identified  with  the  progress  of  practical  meteorology.  His 
Weuther  Book,  published  in  1863,  embodies  in  broad  out- 
line his  views,  far  in  advance  of  those  then  generally  held; 
and  though,  in  the  rapid  march  of  modern  science,  this  book 
must  be  considered  as  now  in  some  measure  obsolete,  it  is 
still  worthy  of  careful  attention  and  exact  study,  not  only 
from  the  professed  meteorologist,  but  from  any  one  who 
wishes  to  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  that  question 
of  everyday  interest,  the  weather.  His  storm  warnings,  in 
their  origin,  indeed,  liable  to  a  charge  of  empiricism,  were 
gradually  developed  on  a  more  scientific  basis,  and  gave  a 
high  percentage  of  correct  results.  They  were  continued  for 
eighteen  months  after  his  death  by  the  assistants  he  had 
trained,  and  thongh  stopped  when  the  department  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  management  of  a  committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  they  were  resumed  a  few  months  afterwards.  But 
though  it  is  perhaps  by  these  storm  warnings  that  Fitzroy's 
name  has  been  most  generally  known,  seafaring  men  owe 
him  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  his  labours  in 
reducing  to  a  more  practical  form  the  somewhat  complicated 
wind  charts  of  Captain  Maury,  but  also  for  his  great  exer- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  life-boat  association.  Into 
this  work,  in  its  many  ramifications,  he  threw  himself  with 
the  energy  of  an  excitable  temperament,  already,  it  may  be 
feared)  strained  by  his  long  and  anxious  service  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  His  last  years  were  fully  and  to  an 
excessive  degree  occupied  by  it ;  his  health,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  threatened  to  give  way ;  but  he  refused  to 
take  the  rest  that  was  prescribed.  In  a  fit  of  mental 
aberration  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  the  30th  April 
1865. 
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BcsMes  hh  irorlcs  alrculy  namcu  moiition  ftinv  be  made  of 
Smarts  on  Xctc  Zealand  (184G) ;  Sailing  i/iycctions  for  Soulh 
.iiiicrica{lSi&);  his  official  i-ejiorts  to  tlic  Board  of  Trade  (1857-65); 
and  occasional  papers  in  thu  journal  of  the  Royal  Geograpllicai- 
Society  aujl  of  the  Koyal  L'niteJ  Service  Institution.      (J.  K.  L.) 

FITZSTEPHEN,  William,  an  English  historian,  was  a 
native  of  London,  and  died  in  1191.  Becoming  a  monk 
of  Canterbury,  he  had  very  confidential  relations  with 
Thomas  a,  Becket.  Shortly  after  the.  death  of  Thomas 
he  wrote  his  life  in  Latin,  a  worii  which  bears  internal 
evidence  of  greater  impartiality  and  truthfulness  than 
mast  of  the  archbishops  biographies,  and  is  besides  of 
interest  as  containing  a  long  description  of  the  city  of 
lyondon.  There  is  a  manuscript  co[ry  of  the  work  in  the 
British  Museum. 

■  A  translation  of  tlic  description  of  London  was  inserleJ  by  Sto»o 
in  his  Sumy  of  London,  and  in  1772  Dr  Pejge  published  a  new 
and  more  correct  edition,  in  Lilin  and  English,  accompanied 
with  notes  and  an  essay  on  tlie  auth.or.  A  corrected  version,  with  a 
translation,  w.asalso  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Stowe's  Sunx'j  pub- 
lished in  1813.  . 

'  FIUME  (Slav.  RiEKA,  German  St  Veit-am-Flaum),  a 
royal  free  town  and  port  of  Hungary  siiuateJ  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  on  the  Kecina  (Fiumara), 
46  miles  by  road  S.E.  of  Trieste,  45°  19'  19'  N.  lat.,  14°  26' 
43"  E.  long.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the 
former  standing  on  a  hill,  the  latter  extending  along  the 
shore.  The  population  in  1S<39  amounted  to  14,039  for 
the  town,  and  4770  for  the  territory  of  Fiume  ;  of  thest 
the  greatest  number  were  Pi oman  Catholics.  Among  the 
many  important  buildings  are  the  old  chapter  or  cathedral 
church  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  church  at 
St  Veit,  built  in  imitation  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute  at 
Venice,  the  theatre,  capable  of  holding  1600  persons,  the 
palace  of  Gorup,  the  barracks,  and  the  elegant  marine 
academy  founded  in  1856.  In  the  old  town  is  an  ancient 
Roman  triumphal  arch,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  II.  Fiume  posse.sses  several 
educational  establishments,  among  which  are  a  real- 
gymnasium,  two  municipal  high  schools,  and  a  Croatian 
gymnasium.  The  consuls  of  ."several  states  reside  in  the 
town,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  justice  for  com- 
merce and  marina,  and  of  a  chamber  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Among  the  benevolent  institutions  are  asylums 
for  lunatics  and  decayed  citizen?,  and  an  industrial  home 
for  boys.  Notwithstanding  the  revival  of  trade  at  Trieste, 
commercial  enterprise  and  industry  have  considerably 
increased  at  Fiume,  and  the  town  has  now  two  railways, 
opened  in  1873 — one  a  branch  of  the  southern  railway 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  the  other  of  the  Hungarian  state, 
railway  from  Carlstadt.  Fiume  is  the  immediate  tfutlet  by 
sea  for  the  produce  of  Hungary,  with  which  country  it  is 
connected  by  the  Louisen-strasse  opened  in  1809.  It  has 
two  harbours — Porto  Canale  Fiumara,  suitable  only  for 
coasting  vessels  and  small  craft,  and  Porto  Nuovo,  affording 
good  accommodation  for  large  ships.  The  latter  port, 
commenced  in  1847,  is  now  (187&)  being  much  enlarged 
and  extended  to  meet  the  increasing  requirements  of  trade, 
and  when  completed  wiU  occupy  an  area  of  57  J  acres,  and 
afford  quay  accommodation  for  100  large  vessels.  The 
chief  exports  are  wheat,  wine,  tobacco,  timber,  rags,  salt, 
rape-seed,  hemp,  and  paper,  of  which  last  the  aunual 
exports  amount  to  upwards  of  30,000  cwt.  Foremost 
among  the  industrial  establishments  are  Whitehead's 
torpedo  factory,  MesSrs  Smith  it  Meynie's  paper-mill,  the 
royal  tobacco  factory  (furnishing  yearly  more  than  200 
millioq  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  employing  above  3000 
hands),  a  chemical  factory  where  1600  tons  of  sulphate  of 
soda  aro  annually  made,  and  a  large  steam  6our-mill. 
Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  several  shipbuilding  yards, 
tanneries,   tad    reps    n>annf^ctorie3.       The   soil    of    the 
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surroimding  country  is  stony,  but  the  climate  is  warm,' and 
wine  is  extensively  produced.  The  Gulf  of  Quarnero  yields 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  and  the  tunny  trade  with  Trieste 
and  Venice  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Fiume  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Libom^ 
town  Tersatica;  later  it  received  the  name  of  Vitopolis,  and 
eventually  that  of  Fannm  Sancti  Viti  ad  Flumen,  fiom  which  its 
present  name  is  derived.  It  was  destroyed  by  Charlemagne  in  799, 
from  which  time  it  probably  long  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Franks.  It  was  held  in  feudal  tenure  from  the  patriarch  of 
Aquilcia  by  the  bishop  of  Pola,  and  afterwards,  in  1139,  by  the 
counts  of  Duiuo,  who  i-etaiued  it  till  the  end  of  tlie  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  rtc-tt  passed  into  the  hands  ot  the  counts  of  Vallsec,  by 
whom  it  was  surrendered  ju  1471  to  the  emperor  Frederick  III., 
w'ho  incorporated  it  with  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
From  this  date  till  1776  Fiume  was  ruicd  by  imperial  governors. 
In  1723  it  was  declared  a  free  port  by  Charles  VI.,  in  1776  united 
to  Croatia  by  the  empress  JIaria  Theresa,  and  in  1779  declared  a 
corpus  separatum  of  the  Hungarian  crown.  In  1809  Fiume  was 
occupied  by  the  French  ;  but  it  w.-is  retaken  by  the  English  in  1813, 
and  restored  to  Austria  in  the  following  year.  It  was  ceded  to 
Hungary  in  1822,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1848-19  was  annexed 
to  the  crown  lands  of  Croatia,  under  the  government  of  which  it 
remained  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Since  August  1870  tlie  town 
and  territory  of  Fiume  have  beeii  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Hungarian  central  Government. 

See  "Piome  and  her  Ncit  Port."  bj-  G.  L.  Faber,  H.B.U.  Vice-ConsuJ  at 
riuiue,  in  Jotir.  of  the  Hoc.  of  Arli,  Nov.  1877. 

FIVE.S  is  a  game  which  has  existed  in  various  forms 
from  the  earliest  times.  Tlie  name  is  derived  from  the 
essential  feature  of  the  pastime  consisting  in  striking  a  ball 
with  the  five  digits  of  the  human  hand,  the  idea  of  there 
sometimes  having  been  five  players  on  each  side  requiring 
confirmation.  Amongst  the  Greeks  the  d-o/ipafi!  was 
somewhat  akin,  since  a  ball  was  struck  with  the  hand  as 
many  successive  times  as  possible  at  each  rebound  from  the 
ground.  'Of  the  method  of  playing  the  Roman  'pila  wa 
possess  no  details.  Horace  {Sat.,  i.  5,  48)  speaks  of  it 
thus :-  -•* 

i-usum  it  Jliccenas,  domiitum  ego  VirgiliBsque; 

SauKiue  pila  lippis  iuimicum  et  ludere  enidis. 

Judging  from  these  lines  the  ball  play  of  that  day  must 
have  been  both-  fatiguing  and  dangerous.  In  theCiose 
Roll,  39  Edward  III.  (13C5)  mem.  23,  -pila.  viaracalis  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  pastimes  which  had  caused  the 
recent  deterioration  of  archery,  and  some  description  of 
fives  is  no  doubt  referred  to.  Duriug  the  15th  century 
palm  play  in  England  and  jeu  de  jxiume  in  Frauce  wero 
the  chief  analogous  pastimes.  In  recent  times  our  great 
public  schools  and  universities  have  become  the  sole 
nurseries  of  fives.  In  the  "  open"  court  the  only  desiderata 
arc  a  level  piece  of  ground  with  a  smooth  wall  in  front 
against  which  the  ball  is  struck.  A  "  close"  court  has  in 
addition  two  side-walls  at  right  angles  to  the  front  one,  and 
the  whole  may  or  may  not  be  covered  in.  The  invariable 
principle  is  to  strike  the  ball,  not  later  than  at  its  first 
rebound  from  the  ground,  against  the  front  wall  and  above 
a  certain  lipe  as  many  consecutive  times  as  possible.  A 
.single  game  comprises  one  player  a  side,  a  double  one  two. 
The  minor  rules  vary  at  most  schools  and  universities,  and 
are  geperally  handed  down  by  tradition.  About  two  inches 
is  the. usual  diameter  of  the  ball,  the  core  being  made  of 
india-rubber,  bound  round  with  fine  twine,  and  covered, 
with  white  leather. 

FIVES,  a  town  in  France,  department  of  the  Nord,  now 
administratively  connected  with  Lille.     See  LiliE. 

FI.X,  Theodore  (1800-1846),  a  French  journalist  and 
political  economist,  was  born  at  Soleure  in  Switzerland  in 
1800;  -His  father  was  a  French  physician  who  had  been 
expatriated  by  the  edict  of  Xantes.  Young  Fix  adopted 
at  first  the  profession  of  a  land  surveyor,  but,  tiring  of  the 
monotony  of  this  employment,  he  in  1830  became  connected 
with  the  BulUtin  Universcl  des  Sciences,  to  which  he  con- 
tribnted  mo«t  of  the  geographical  articles.     In  1S33  be 
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founded  the  Itcvut  meiisiielle  d'£conomie  rolilique,  which 
he  continued  till  1836.  He  also  contributed  to  Le  Siede, 
L'l  Quoiidienne,  Le  Journal  <les  i'conomutes,  and  La  Revue 
NuvcMt.  An  artiele  of  his  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Itevne  Nouvelte  fur  1846,  on  the  religious  condition  of 
Germany,  attracted  considerable  attention.  His  principal 
work  is  Observations  sur  les  Classes  Ouvrieres,  1846,  in 
which  he  argues  against  all  attempts  to  regulate  artificially 
llie  rate  of  wages.  His  pamphlet  on  V Association  des 
Douanes  Allemandes  was  in  1840  crowned  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  but  has  not  been  published.  He  died  suddenly 
at  Pans  31st  July  1846. 

'  Fl.KTURES,  in  law,  may  be  defined  as  things  which 
have  been  fixed  or  attached  to  land,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  English  law,  things  annexed  to  the  freehold.  All  systems 
of  law  make  a  marked  distinction  between  immovables  and 
movables,  between  real  and  personal  properly,  between 
land  and  all  other  things.  In  the  case  of  fixtures  the  ques- 
tion arises  under  which  set  of  rights  they  are  to  fall — under 
those  of  real  or  of  personal  property  The  general  rule  of 
English  law  is  that  everything  attached  to  the  land  goes 
with  the  land — juiilquid  plantatur  solo,  solo  cedit.  This, 
like  many  other  rules  of  English  law,  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
freeholder ;  and  its  injustice  has  been  modified  by  a  large 
number  of  exceptions  formulated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
courts  as  occasion  arose. 

•  As  to  the  kind  tff  "  fi.\ing  "  necessary  to  change  the  legal 
chnracter  of  the  thing  fixed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  lay 
down  any  precise  rule.  Things  merely  resting  on  the 
ground  by  the  force  of  their  own  weight,  removable  easily 
and  without  damage  to  the  soil,  and  intended  not  for  the 
improvement  of  the  inheritance  but  for  temporary  use, 
would  not  be  regarded  as  fixtures.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  what  is  called  constructive  anne.xation,  when  tlie 
articles  in  question  are  not  in  any  sense  fixed  at  all,  but 
pass  with  the  freehold  as  if  they  were,  e.g.,  the  keys  of  a 
house,  heirlooms,  ic 

"-'  Questions  as  to  the  property  in  fixtures  may  arise—  (1) 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  (2)  between  heir  and  executor, 
(3)  between  executor  and  remainder-man  or  reversioner. 
These  are  the  principal  cases. 

•  (1.)  As  a  general  rnle,  if  the  tenant  has  affixed  anything 
to  the  freehold  during  his  occupation,  he  cannot  remove  it 
without  the  permission  of  his  landlord.  But  an  exception 
was  established  in  favour  of  trade  futures.  In  a  case 
before  Loi-d  Holt  it  was  held  that  a  soap-boiler  might, 
dtiriny  his  term,  remove  the  vats  he  had  set  up  for  trade 
purpose,  and  that  not  by  virtue  of  any  special  custom,  but 
"  by  the  common  law  in  favour  of  trade,  and  to  encourage 
industry."-  Agriculture  is  not  a  trade  within  the  meaning 
of  this  exception,  and  fixtures  erected  by  a  farmer  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  may  not  be  removed  without  the 
iandloid's  consent.  On  the  other  hand,  nurserymen  and 
gardeners,  whose  industry  closely  resembles  agriculture, 
are  allowed  to  remove  trees,  shrubs,  <tc.,  planted  by  them 
with  a  view  to  sale.  It  seems  probable  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  elaborate  mechanical  processes  in  agriculture — 
particularly  the  use  of  stean-powei — may  have  the  efi"ect 
of  modifying  the  law  as  to  agricultural  fixtures.  The 
statute  14  and  \o  VicL  c.  25  enacts  that,  when  a  tenant- 
farmer  has,  with  the  written  consent  of  his  landlord,  erected 
buildings,  machinery,  ic,  fer  agricultural  or  trade  purposes, 
the  same  shall  be  his  property,  and  removable  by  him, 
after  giving  notice  to  the  landlord,  who  may,  however,  elect 
lo  purchase  them. 

-  Again,  ornomental  fixtures,  such  as  hangings  and  looking- 
glasses,  tapestry,  iron-backs  to  chimneys,  wainscot  fixed  by 
screws,  marble  chimney-pieces,  are  held  to  belong  to  the 
tenant,  and  to  be  removable  without  the  landlord's  consent. 
Here  agairx  the  extent  of  the  privilege  is  a  matter  of  ?nnie 


nncertainly.  .  *lii  one  case  it  was  field  that  tfie  privilege  did 
not  extend  to  a  conservatory  erected  on  a  brick  foundation 
15  inches  deep,  and  connected  with  other  buildings.  Mt 
Amos,'  in  his  book  on  fixtures,  mentions  four  points  which 
would  be  important  in  settling  whether  an  ornamental 
fixture  is  removable  or  not : — (1)  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
united  with  the  freehold  ;  (2)  its  nature  and  construction, 
whether  mesint  to  be  a  temporary  or  permanent  improve- 
ment ;  (3)  whether  it  can  be  easily  removed  without  injury 
to  the  freehold ;  (4)  whether  there  is  any  local  usage. 

In  all  these  cases  the  fixtures  must  he  removed  during 
the  term.  If  the  tenant  gives  up  pos.session  of  the 
premises  without  removing  the  fixtures,  it  will  be  presumed, 
it  appears,  that  he  has  made  a  gift  of  them  to  the  landlord, 
and  that  presumption  probably  could  not  be  rebutted  by 
positive  evidence  of  a  contrary  intention.  His  right  to  the 
fixtures  is  not,  however,  destroyed  by  the  mere  expiry  of  the 
term,  if  he  still  remains  in  possession  ;  but  if  he  has  once 
left  the  premises,  he  cannot  come  back  and  claim  his  fix- 
tures. In  one  case  where  the  fixtures  had  actually  been 
severed  from  the  freehold  after  the  end  of  the  term,  it  was 
held  that  the  tenant  had  no  right  to  recover  them.     ■ 

(2.)  As  between  heir  and  executor  or  administrator.  The 
question  of  fixtures  arises  between  these  parties  on  the 
death  of  a  person  owning  land.  His  real  property  goes  to 
his  heir;  his  personal  property  goes  to  his  executor.  In 
this  case  exceptions  introduced  in  favour  of  the  tenant  are 
not  allowed  in  favour  of  the  executor,  for,  as  it  is  said,  the 
"heir  is  a  favourite  of  the  law,"  There  is  some  conflict  of 
authorities  on  this  point,  and  cases  might  be  cited  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  whether  the  executor  as  against  the 
heir  has  a  right  to  ornamental  or  even  to  trade  fixtures. ' 
Thus  in  one  case  a  cider-mill  let  into  the  ground  was  held  to 
belong  to  the  executor;  in  another  (a  Scotch  case  before 
the  House  of  Lords)  colliery  machinery  was  awarded  to 
the  heir,  although  portions  of  it  might  have  been  detached 
without  any  injury  to  the  land.  Blackstone  lays  down  the. 
rule  that  whatever  is  strongly  affixed  to  the  freehold  {quod 
ex  cedibus  non  facile  revellitur)  passes  to  the  heir. 

(3.)  When  a  tenant  for  life  of  land  dies  the  question  of 
fixtures  aiises  between  his  representatives  and  the  persons 
next  entitled  to  the  estate  (the  remainder-man  or  reversioner) 
Tlie  remainder-man  is  not  so  great  a  favourite  of  the  law 
as  the  heir,  and  the  right  to  fixtures  is  construed  more 
favourably  for  executors  than  in  the  preceding  cases  between 
heir  and  executor.  ^Yhalever  is  executor's  fixtures  agaij^st 
the  heir  would  therefore  be  executor's  fixtures  against  the 
remainder-man.  And  the  result  of  the  cases  seems  to  bo 
that,  as  against  the  remainder,  the  executor  t)f  the  tenant 
for  life  would  be  certainly  entitled  to  trade  fixtures. 

Similar  questions  may  arise  in  other  cases,  e.g.,  as 
between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee.  When  land  is  conveyed, 
the  fixtures  pass  with  it,  unless  a  contrary  intention  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  conveyance.  Again,  in  reference  to  bills  of 
sale  the  question  arises.  Bills  of  sale  are  dispositions  of 
personal  jiroperty  similar  to  mortgages,  the  possession 
remaining  with  the  person  selling  them.  To  make  them 
valid  they  must  be  registered,  and  so  the  question  has  arisen 
whether  deeds  conveying  fixtures  ought  not  to  have  been 
registered  as  bills  of  sale.  Unless  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  parlies  to  make  the  fixtures  a  distinct  security,  it  seems 
a  deed  of  mortgage  embracing  Ihem  does  notrequire  to  be 
registered  as  a  bill  of  sale. 

FLACCUS,  Caius  Valerius,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  first 
century  of  the  empire,  of  whose  personal  history  little  or 
nothing  is  known.  He  has  been  identified,  but  on  wholly 
insuflR:ient  grounds,  with  the  Flaccus,  a  poet  friend  of 
Martial,  to  whom  the  77th  epigram  of  the  1st  book  i-' 
addressed,  and  hence  described  as  a  native  of  Padua,  anti 
■in  needy  circumstances.    In  the  subscription  of  the  Vatican 
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MS.  the  names  Seliv7is  Ballvs  are  appended,  whence  it  is 
probable  that  he  ■was  born  at  Setia  in  Campania.  The  sole 
notice  of  him  found  in  classical  authors  is  a  short  sentence 
of  Quintilian  {Inst.,  x.  1,  90),  "  Multum  in>Valerio  Flacco 
ouper  aniisimus,"  whence  we  gather  that  he  must  have  died 
before  90  A.D.,  though  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  commonly 
itated,  that  he  was  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death.  If 
we  turn  for  information  to  his  only  known  work,  the 
Argonautica,  we  learn  from  the  dedication,  which  is 
addressed  to  Vespasian,  that  it  was  written  during  the 
siege  or  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  70  .\.v.  The 
A  lyouaulica  is  an  epic  on  the  quest  of  the  golden  fleece 
The  poem  is  unfinished,  the  eighth  book  terminating 
abruptly  with  the  request  of  ifedea  to  accompany  Jason  on 
bis  homeward  voyage.  It  is  a  free  imitation  and  in  parts 
a  translation  of  the  work  of  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes,  which 
had  a'ready  been  made  familiar  to  the  Romans  by  the 
popul  sr  version  of  Varro  Atacinus.  Various  estimates  have 
been  formed  of  the  genius  of  Flaccus,  and  some  competent 
critics,  such  as  Scaliger,  Heinsius,and  Weichart,  have  ranked 
him  above  his  original.  His  diction  is  pure,  his  style  correct, 
his  versification  smooth  though  monotonous,  and  he  has 
iome  descriptive  power,  as  is  shown  in  the  storm  of  the 
eighth  book,  and  the  picture  of  the  dragon  lulled  to  sleep 
by  .^ledea's  charms.  On  the  other  hand,  ce  is  wholly  with- 
out originality,  and  his  poetry  reads  as  if  made  to  order. 
It  IS  free  from  glaring  defects,  but  is  rendered  all  but 
worthless  by  its  monotony,  artificiality,  and  elaborate  dul- 
Hess.  He  deserves,  no  less  than  Silius  Italicus,  to  be  called 
the  ape  of  Virgil.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  iiow 
he  has  vulgarized  the  great  poet.  The  desertion  of 
Ilypsipyle  by  Ja-son  in  tlie  second  book  is  closely  modelled 
on  the  desertion  of  Di'lo  by  /Enea?,  but  instead  of  "  Si  quis 
mihi  parvulus  aula  luderet  yEncas,"  we  have  "  Per  hunc 
utero  quem  linquis  lasona  nostro";  instead  of  "  Quern  sese 
ore  gerens,"  &c.,  "  Tales  humeros  eaterga  relinquit."  The 
corruptions  of  the  te.xt,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  mythologi 
cal  and  geographical  allusions,  have  attracted  commentators 
and  critics,  but  few  except  professed  scholars  will  care  to 
read  a  second-rate  copy  of  a  second-rate  poet. 

Bibliography. — The  Argonauiica  was  unknown  till  the  first  three 
books  and  half  of  tlie  fourth  wore  discoveied  by  Poggio  at  St  Gall 
when  attending  tlie  council  of  Constance.  Tlio  cditio  priytcijii  was 
published  at  Bologna,  H74,  from  the  Vatican  MS.  3277.  Among 
otlier  editions  we  may  mention  Buimanu's  Vaj-ioruni,  Leyden, 
1724  ;  J.  A.  Wagner's,  Gottingen,  1805  ;  G.  ThUo's,  Halle,"lSC3 
(tlie  first  careful  collation  of  the  Vatican  JIS. );  C.  Sclicnkl's,  Berlin, 
1S71  ;  and  the  Slh  book  annotated  by  A.  Weichert,  Meissen,  1817. 
There  are  translations  into  French  prose  by  J.  J.  A.  Caussin  dc 
Perc-^val  in  the  Bihliotltique  La(his-Kiaji\'atse  ;  into  French  verse 
ty  Dureau  de  la  JIalle,  Paris,  1811  ;  and  into  Spanisli  verse  by 
D.  J.  de  Leon  Bendicho  y  Quilty,  Madrid,  1863  ;  into  Italian  by 
Tindemonte,  Verona,  1776  ;  into  German  by  Wundeilich,  Erfiiit, 
1805.  Warton  speaks  doulitfully  of  an  English  version:  "We  seem 
to  have  had  a  version  of  Valerius  Flaccus  in  1565  ;  for  in  that 
year,  I  know  not  if  in  verse  or  prose,  was  entered  to  Purfoote  'The 
story  of  Jason,  how  he  gotte  the  golden  flece,  and  how  he  did 
beg^•le  Media,  out  of  Latin  into  Englische,  by  Nychol.as  Whyte.'" 
The  book  is  not  recorded  by  Watt,  nor  is  it  in  the"  British  Museum. 

FLACIUS  Cm  German  Vlacich),  Matthias,  surnam'ed 
iliyricus  (1520-1575),  a  celebrated  German  theologian 
cf  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Albona  in 
Illyria  in  1520.  Haying  lost  his  father  in  early  childhood, 
he  owed  his  education  almost  wholly  to  his  own  unaided 
perseverance.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  resolved  to 
enter  a  convent  in  order  to  devote  bis  life  to  sacred  learn- 
ing ;  but  on  the  advice  of  one  of  his  relations,  who  had 
imbibed  Reformation  principles,  he  abandoned  his  intention, 
and  pursued  his  studies  successively  at  Basel,  Tubingen, 
and  Wittenberg.  At  Wittenberg  he  fell  for  a  time  Into 
religious  despondency,  and  sought  the  advice  of  Martin 
Luther,  who  was  successful  not  only  in  removing  his 
doiibts,  but  in  inspiring  him  with  much  of  his  own  Refor- 


mation zeal.  In  1544  he  became  professor  of  Old  Testa^ 
ment  literature  at  Wittenberg,  and  soon  began  to  take  an 
active  and  prominent  part  .in  the  theological  discussions  of 
the  time.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  Augsburg  Interim 
and  also  the  compromise  of  Melanchthon,  known  as  the 
Leipsic  Interim,  and  was  compelled  on  that  account  to 
resign  his  professorship.  From  Wittenberg  he  proceeded 
to  Magdeburg,  and  in  1557  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Jena,  but  soon  became  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  his  colleague  Strigel  on  the  power  of  the  human  will 
iu  conversion.  Being  a  strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of 
nran's  natural  inability,  be  was  induced  by  controversial 
straits  to  fall  unwittingly  into  the  Manichsean  heresy  of 
affirming  that  original  sin  was  not  an  accident  in  human 
nature,  but  now  belonged  to  its  substance  ;  and  as  he 
would  not  submit  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  he  was  compelled 
in  1562  to  resign  his  oflice.  After  staying  for  five  years  in 
retirement  at  Ratisbon,  he  accepted  the  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Antwerp,  but  was  soon  compelled  by  religious 
persecution  to  leave  that  city  for  Strasburg.  Here  liis 
views  regarding  original  sin  again  exposed  him  to  eccle- 
siastical censure,  and  Jie  went  to  Frank fort-on-the-Maine, 
in  the  hospital  of  which  city  he  died  in  1575,  having  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  great  poverty.  Though  the 
keen  and  uncompromising  controversial  spirit  of  Flacius 
ultimately  deprived  him  of  the  sympathy  of  almost  all  his 
friends,  he  is  better  known  to  posterity  for  his  labours  in 
hermeneutics  and  church  history  than  as  a  controversialist. 
He  may  almost  be  called  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
hermeneutics,  and  in  the  department  of  church  history  he 
rendered  important  service  by  tracing  to  their  source  the 
legends  and  superstitious  traditions  by  which,  in  the  annals 
of  the  church,  truth  had  in  a  great  measure  been  either 
concealed  or  superseded.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned  his  Claris  Sciipturte  Sacnv,  and  the 
Catalorjits  Testiuni  Veritatis,  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Ma'jdeburg  Centriries. 

See  Hitter,  Flacius  s  Lcicn  nnd  Tod,  Frankfort,  1725  ;  Tu-esten, 
Malik.  Flamts  Iliyricus,  Berlin,  1844  ;  Preger,  Mailh.  Flacius 
Jlhjricus  und  seine  Zcit,  2  vols.  Erlangen,  1859-61  ;  and  MaUia 
Flacio  htriaiio  di  Albonc,  notizie  c  documcnii,  Pola,  1869. 

FLACOURT,  Etienne  de  (1G07-1GG0),  a  French 
governor  of  Madagascar,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1607. 
When  he  was  named  governor  of  Madagascar  by  the  East 
India  Compaii}'  in  1648,  the  French  troops  had  mutinied 
against  the  former  governor,  and  a  large  number  cf  them 
had  also  been  massacred  by  the  natives.  Flacourt  soon 
restored  order  among  the  soldiers,  but  in  his  dealings 
with  the  natives  he  was  less  successful,  and  their  intrigues 
and  attacks  kept  him  in  continual  harassment  during  all 
his  term  of  office.  As  ho  was  in  uncertainty  regarding  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  he  returned  in  1655  to,  France. 
Not  long  after  he  was  appointed  director  general  of  the 
company ;  but,  having  ag  .in  returned  to  Madaga.scar.  he 
was  drowned  on  his  voyage  home,  lOih  June  1660 
Several  unknown  districts  of  Madagascar  and  some  small 
islands  in  its  neighbourhood  were  explored  by  the  ordois 
of  Flacourt,  and  he  also  in  1649  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Mascareignc,  which  he  named  Bourbon.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  Ilistoire  ik  la  grandf  isle  Madmiascar  (1st 
edition  1658,  2d  edition  1061),  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts, — the  first  containing  an  account  of  the  island,  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  natural  history,  and  the  second  detail- 
ing the  history  of  the  events  connected  with  its  occupation 
by  the  French.  Of  this  work  the  only  portion  of  much 
value  is  the  natural  history  section,  which  gives  evidence 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  minute  and  careful  obsei'vation. 
He  published  also  in  1658  a  d'ctionary  of  the  language  of 
the  island,  which,  however,  is  very  incomplete  and  full  of 
mistakes 
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plite  I.  FLAG.  It  IS  probable  that  almost  as  soon  as  men  began 
to  collect  together  for  common  purposes  some  kind  of  con- 
spicuous object  was  used,  as  the  symbol  of  the  common 
sentiment,  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  common  force.  In 
military  expeditions  where  any  degree  of  organization  and 
discipline  prevailed,  objects  of  such  a  kind  would  be  neces- 
sary to  mark  out  the  lines  and  stations  of  encampment,  and 
to  keep  in  order  the  different  bands  when  marching  or  in 
battle.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  flags  or  their  equivalents  have  often  served,  by  remind- 
in"  men  of  past  resolves,  past  deeds,  past  heroes,  to  rally 
to  enthusiasm  those  sentiments  of  esprit  de  corps,  of  family 
pride  and  honour,  of  personal  devotion,  patriotism,  or  re- 
ligion, upon  which,  as  well  as  upon  good  leadership,  discip- 
line, and  numerical  force,  success  in  warfare  depends. 

Among  the  remains  of  that  people  which  has  left  the 
earliest  traces  of  civilization,  the  records  of  the  forms  of 
objects  used  as  ensigns  are  frequently  to  be  found.  From 
their  carvings  and  paintings,  supplemented  by  ancient 
writers,  it  appears  that  the  several  companies  of  the 
Egyptian  army  had  their  own  particular  standards.  These 
were  formed  of  such  objects  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
were  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  men  with  feelings  of 
awe  and  devotion.  Sacred  animals,  boats,  emblems,  or 
figures,  a  tablet  bearing  a  king's  name,  fan  and  feather- 
shaped  symbols,  were  raised  on  the  end  of  a  staff  as 
standards,  and  the  office  of  bearing  them  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  peculiar  privilege  and  honour  (fig.  1).     Some- 
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Fia.  1. — Egj-ptian  Standards.  •  ,^ 

what  Similar  seem  to  have  been  the  customs  of  the  As- 
syrians 'and  Jews.  Among  the  sculptures  unearthed  by 
Layard  and  others  at  Nineveh,  only  two  different  designs 
have  been  noticed  for  standards  ;  one  is  of  a  figure  draw- 
ing a  bow  and  standing  on  a  running  bull,  the  other  of 
two  bulls  running  in  opposite  directions  (fig.  2).  These, 
says  Layard,  Mr  Birch  supposes  may  resemble  the  emblems 
of  war  and  peace  which  were  attached  to  the  yoke  of 
Darius's  chariot.  They  are  borne  upon  and  attached  to 
chariots,  which  method  of  bearing  these  objects  was  the 
custom  also  of  the  Persians,  and  prevailed  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  No  representations  of  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
naval  standards  have  been  found,  but  the  sails  of  ships 
were  embroidered  and  ornamented  with  devices,  which  was 
ftbo  a  custom  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  both  Egyptian 
ind  Assyrian  examples,  the  staff  bearing  the  emblem  is 
frequently  ornamented  immediately  below  with  flag-like 
streamers.  Rabbinical  writers  have  assigned  the  different 
I'evices  of  the  different  Jewish  tribes,  but  the  .Tithenticay 


of  their  testimony  is  extremely  doubtful.  Banners,  stand- 
ards, and  ensigns  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.. 
"  Every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  hi» 
standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house "  (Num. 


Fig   2 — \';bjnan  Stindar  Is 

ii.  2').  "  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning, 
fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners!"  (Cant.  ti.  10].  See  also  Num.  ii.  10,  x. 
14  ;  Ps.  XX.  :->,  Ix.  4  ;  Cant.  ii.  4  ;  Is.  v.  2C,  x.  18,  lix.  19;. 
Jer.  iv.  21. 

The  Persians  bore  an  eagle  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  lance, 
and  also  represented  the  sun,  as  their  divinity,  upon  their 
standards,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  some  kind 
of  textile,  and  were  guarded  with  the  greatest  jealousy  by 
the  bravest  men  of  the  army.  The  Carian  soldier  who  slew 
Cyrus,  tne  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  allowed  the  honour 
of  carrying  a  golden  cock  at  the  head  of  the  army,  it 
being  the  custom  of  the  Carians  to  wear  that  bird  as  a  crest 
on  their  helmets.  The  North  American  Indians  carried 
poles  fledged  with  feathers  from  the  wings  of  eagles,  and 
similar  customs  seem  to  kave  prevailed  among  other 
semi-savage  peoples. 

The  Greeks  bore  a  piece  of  armour  on  a  spear  in  early 
times  ;  afterwards  the  several  cities  bore  sacred  emblems 
or  letters  chosen  for  their  particular  associations, — the 
Athenians  the  olive  and  the  owl,  the  Corinthians  a. 
pegasus,  the  Thebans  a  sphinx,  in  memory  of  Qidipus,^ 
the  Messenians  their  initial  M,  and  the  Lacedemonians 
A.  A  purple  dress  was  placed  on  the  end  of  a  spear  as 
the  signal  to  advance.  The  Dacians  carried  a  standard 
representing  a  contorted  serpent,  while  the  dragon  was  the 
military  sign  of  many  peoples, — of  the  Chinese,  Dacians, 
and  Parthians  among  others, — and  was  probably  firit  used 
by  the  Romans  as  the  ensign  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  (see 
fig-  3). 

The  question  of  the  siffna  militaria  of  the  Romans  is  a 
wide  and  very  important  ono,  having  direct  bearing  on 
the  history  of  heraldry,  and  on  the  origin  of  natjional, 
family,  and  personal  devices.  With  them  the  custom  was 
reduced  to  system.  "  Each  century,  or  at  least  each 
maniple,"  says  Meyrick,  "had  its  proper  standard  and 
standard-bearers."  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  a. 
handful  nf  hay  was  borne  on  a  pole,  whence  probably  came 
the  tisme  manipuhis.  Tho  forms  of  standards  in  later 
times  were  very  various;  sometimes  a  cross  piece  of  wood 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  a  spear  and  surmounted  by  the-^ 
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figure  of  R  hand  in  silver,  below  ronnd  or  oral  discs,  with 
tigures  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  or  iu  later  times  portraits  of 
emperors  or  eminent  generals  (fig.  3).  Figures  of  animals, 
as  the  wolf,  horse,  bear,  and  others,  were  borne,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Marius  that  the  eagle 
became  the  special  standard  of  the  legion  ;  the  vexillum 
was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fastened  to  o  piece  of  wood 
fixed  crosswise  to  the  end  of  a  spear,  somewhat  resembling 
th^  mcdiseval  gonfalon.  The  Inlarum  of  later  emperors 
was  similar  in  shape  and  fixing,  and  after  Constantine 
bore  the  monogram  of  Christ  (fig.  5,  A).  The  Runian 
standards  were  guarded  with  religious  veneration  in  the 
temples  at  Rame  ;  and  the  reverence  of  this  people  for 
their  ensigns  was  in  proportion  to  their  superiority  to  other 
nations  in  all  that  tends  to  success  in  war.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  a  general  to  order  a  standard  to  be  cast  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  to  add  zeal  to  the  onset  of  his 
soldiers  by  exciting  them  to  recover  what  to  thera  was  per- 
haps the  most  sacred  thing  the  earth  possessed.  The 
Roman  soldier  swore  by  his  ensign. 

Although  in  earlier  times  drapery  was  occasionally  used 
for  standards,  and  was  often  appended  as  ornament  to  those 
of  other  material,  it  was  probably  not  until  the  Middle  Ages 
that   it  became  the  special  miterial  of  military  and  other 


Fig.  3.— Roman  Staiular.ls. 

ensigns  ;  and  perhaps  not  until  the  practice  of  heraldry  had 
attained  to  definite  nomenclature  and  laws  does  anything 
appear  which  is  in  the  modern  sense  a  flag. 

The  Bayeux  tapestrj-,  commemoratiag  the  Norniah  con- 
quest of  England,  contains  abundant  representations  of  the 
flags  of  the  period  borne  upon  the  lances  of  the  knights  of 
Willian  's  army.  They  appear  small  in  size,  and  pointed, 
frequently  indented  into  three  points,  and  bearing  pales, 
crosses,  and  roundels.  One,  a  Saxon  pennon,  is  triangular, 
and  roundly  indented  into  four  points;  one  banner  is  of 
segmental  shape  and  rayed,  and  tears  the  figure  of  a  bird 
which  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  raven  of  the  war- 
flag  of  the  Scandinavian  vikings  (fig.  4).  These  flags  and 
their  charges  are  probably  not  really  significant  of  the  people 
bearing  them  ;  for  eveu  admitting  that  personal  devices 
M-ere  used  at  «,ho  time,  the  figures  may  have  been  placed 
A-ithout  studied  intention,  and  so  give  the  general  figure 
wly  of  such  flags  as  happened  to  have  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  artists.  The  figures  are  probably  rather 
ornamental  and  symbolic  than  strictly  heraldic, — that  is, 
personal  device?,  for  the  same  insignia  do  not  appear  on  the 


shields  of  the  several  bearers.  Tne  d.i^oii  standard  which" 
he  is  known  to  have  borne  is  placed  near  Harold  ;  but 
similar  figures  appear  on  the  shields  ef  Norman  warriors, 
which  fact  has  induced  a  writer  in  the  Jonni'tl  of  the 
ArchcTcological  Association  (vol.  xiii.  p.   113)  to   supposo 


Fig  4. — rcimons  .inil  SlamUvils  fi-om  llic  Baycaii.x  Taj^slrr. 
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ihat,  on  the  spears  of  the  Saxons,  they  represent  only 
trophies  torn  from  the  shields  of  the  Normans,  and  thai 
they  are  not  ensigns  at  all..  Standards  in  form  mucb 
resembling  these  dragons  appear  on  the  arch  of  Titus  'and 
the  Trajan  colunm- as  the  standards  of  barbarians.   •     ■       - 

At  the  battle  of  the  Standard  in  1138,  the  English 
standard  was  formed  of  the  mast  of  a  ship,  having  a  silver 
pyx  at  the  top,  and  bearing  three  sacred  banners,  dedicated 
severally  to  St  Peter,  St  John  of  Beverley,  and  St  Wilfred 
of  Ripon,  the  whole  being  fastened  to  a  wheeled  vehicle. 
Representations  of  three-pointed,  cross-hearing  pennons  are 
found  on  seals  of  as  early  date  as  the  Norman  era,  and  the 
warriors  in  the  first  crusade  bore  three-pointed  pennons. 
It  is  possible  that  the  three  points  with  the  three  roundels 
and  cross,  which  so  often  appear  on  these  banners,  have 
some  reference  to  the  faith  of  the  bearers  in  the  Trinity  and 
in  the  crucifixion,  for  in  contemporary  representations  of 
Christ's  resurrection  and  descent  into  hell  he  bears  a  three- 
pointed  banner  with  cross  above.  The  triple  indentation 
so  common  on  the  flags  of  this  period  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  origin  of  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries — the 
pile. 

The  powerful  aid  of  religion  seems  ever  to  have  been 
sought  to  give  sanctity  to  national  flags,  and  the  origin  of 
many  can  be  traced  to  a  sacred  banner,  as  is  notably  the 
case  with  the  oriflamme  of  France.  The  banner  of  William 
the  Conqueror  was  sent  to  him  by  the  pope,  and  the  early 
English  kings  fought  under  the  banners  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  of  St  Edmund ;  while  the  clumsily  blended 
crosses  of  St  George,  St  Andrew,  and  St  Patrick  still  form 
the  national  ensign  of  the  three  united  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  whose  patron  saints  they 
severally  were.  More  secular  characters  were,  however,  not 
uncommon.  In  12-1-4  Henry  III.  gave  order  for  a  "dragon 
to  be  made  in  fashion  of  a  standard,  of  red  silk  sparkling  all 
over  with  fine  gold,  the  tongue  of  which  should  be  made  to 
resemble  burning  fire  and  appear  to  be  continually  moving, 
and  the  eyes  of  sapphires  or  other  suitable  stones."  The 
Siege  of  Carlavo-ocI:,  an  Anglo-Norman  poem  of  the  Hth 
century,  describes  the  heraldic  bearings  on  the  banners  of 
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the  kniglits  present"  flitli  Edward  I.  at  the  siege  of  that 
fojtress.     Of  the  king  himself  the  writer  says — 
"  En  sa  banniere  trois  luparte 
De  or  fin  estoient  mis  en  rouge  ; " 
and  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  kingly  characteristics  these 
may  be  supposed  to  symbolize.   '  A  MS.  in  British  Museum 
(one  of  Sir  Christopher  Barker's  Heraldic  Collection,  Harl. 
4632)  gives  drawings  of  the  standards  of  English  kings 
from  Edward  III.  to  Henry  VIII.,  which  are  roughly  but 
artistically  coloured. 

The  terms  for  describing  a  flag  are  the  same  as  those 
applied  in  heraldry  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  a  shield. 
The  part  of  a  flag  furthest  from  the  point  of  suspension  is 
culled  the  "  fly."  The  principal  varieties  of  flags  borne 
during  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  pennon,  the  banner, 
and  the  standard;  guydhommes,  banderoUs,  pennoncells, 
streamers,  <fcc.,  may  be  considered  as  minor  varieties.  The 
pennon  (fig.  5,  B)  was  a  small  personal  ensign,  pointed  or 
swallow-tailed,  borne  below  the  lance-head  of  its  owner,  and 
charged  vrith  his  armorial  bearings  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  were  in  true  position   when  the  lance  was  held 


"lapenng  towards  the  fly,  varymg  in  size  accordlug  to  the  rank' 
of  the  owner,  and  generally  divided  fesse-wise.  The  shape 
was  not,  however,  by  any  meana  uniform  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  nor  were  there  any  definite  rales  as  to  its  charges  It 
seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  Edward  III.,  the  head  of 
whose  standard  was  charged  as  his  shield  of  arms,  and  the 
fly  pow^iered  with  flaira-de-lii  and  lions.  The  Tudor 
manuscript  mentioned  above  says  of  the  royal  standard  of 
that  time — "  The  standard  to  be  sett  before  the  king's 
pavillion  or  tenta,  and  not  to  be  borne  in  battayle ;  to  be 
in  length  eleven  yards."  "Every  standard  and  guydon  to 
have  in  the  chief  the  cross  of  St  George,  the  beast  or  crest 
with  his  devyce  and  word,  and  to  be  slitt  at  the  end."  The 
standard  was  always  borne  by  an  eminent  person,  and  that 
of  Henry  'V.  at  Agincourt  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
upon  a  car,  and  to  have  preceded  the  king.  ,  The  guido; 
borne  by  a  leader  of  horse  "  must  be  two  yards  and  a  half 
or  three  yu.ds  long,  and  therein  shall  no  annea  be  put,  but 
only  the  man's  crest,  cognizance,  and  devyce."  A  streamer 
was  a  long,  tapering  flag,  and  "shall  stand  in  the  top  of  a 
ship  or  in  the  forecastle,  and  therein  be  put  no  armes  but 
a  man's  conceit  or  devyce,  and  may  be  of  length  20,  30,  40, 
or  60  yards,  and  is  slitt  as  well  as  a  guydhomme  or 
standard."  A  pencil  was  a  small  streamer-like  flag  borne 
by  an  esquire.  -    -  .        '.      - 

The  present  royal  standard  of  England  was  hoisted  on 
the  Tower,  January  1,  1801,  and  is  thus  described;— 
Quarterly :  first  and  fourth,  gules,  three  lions  passant 
gardant,  in  pale,  or,  for  England ;  second,  or,  a  lion  ram- 
pant, gules,  within  a  double  tressure,  flory  counter  flory  of 
the  last,  for  Scotland;  third,  azure,  a  harp  Or,  stringed 
argent,  for  Ireland.  On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  were 
charged  the  arms  of  the  sovereign's  German  dominions;  but 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  these  were  removed. 
This  flag  is  displayed  at  the  main  whenever  the  sovereign 
or  a  member  of  the  royal  family  is  on  board  a  ship,  and  is 
also  hoisted  over  the  royal  residence.     The  Admiralty  flag 


Fro.  5 —A,  Lab.irum  from  medallion  of  Constantine  ;  B,   Mcditeval 
Pennon  ;  C,  Medieval  Banner  ;  D,  Standard  of  Henry  V. 

horizontally  for  action.  It  was  a  strictly  personal  flag,  and 
was  borne  by  every  knight.  Pennons  were  sometimes 
charged  with  the  cross  of  St  George  in  place  of  the 
personal  bearings.  A  manuscript  of  the  16th  century 
(Harl.  2358)  in  the  British  Museum,  which  gives  minute 
particulars'  as  to  the  size,  shape,  and  bearings  of  standards, 
banners,  pennons,  guidhommes,  pencells,  &c.,  says — "  A 
pennon  must  be  two  and  a  half  yards  long,  made  round  at 
the  end,  and  conteyneth  the  armes  of  the  owner,"  and 
warns  that  "  from  his  standard  or  streamer  a  man  may  flee, 
but  not  from  his  banner  or  pennon  bearing  his  arms." 

The  banner  (fig.  5,  C)  was  generally  about  square  in 
form,  charged  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  the  shield  of 
the  owner,  and  borne  ■  by  knights  bannerets,  and  all  above 
them  in  rank.  The  rank  of  knights  bannerets  was  higher 
than  that  of  ordi  lary  knights,  and  they  could  be  created  on 
the  field  of  battle  only.  It  was  the  custom,  after  a  battle,  for 
the  king  or  commander  in  person  to  honour  a  knight  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  conflict,  by  tearing  off  the 
fly  of  his  knightly  pennon,  thus  creating  it  a  banner  and  its 
bearer  a  banneret.  The  banner  was  not  a  personal  ensign 
but  that  of  a  troop.  Every  baron,  who  in  time  of  war  had 
furnished  the  proper  number  of  men  to  his  liege,  was  entitled 
to  charge  with  bis  arras  the  banner  which  they  followed. 

The  standard  (fig.  5,  D)  was  a  large,  long  flag,  gradually 


Fia.   6.— A,  St  George's   Banner  ;    B,  St  Andrew's  Banner  ,    C,  St 
Patrick's  Banner;  D,  First  Union  Jack;  E,  Present  Union  Jack. 

stands  next  to  this  in  importance,  and  is  red  charged,  fesse- 
wise,  with  an  anchor  and  cable.  The  national  ensign  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  Jack,  is  the  not  altogether 
admirable  result  of  an  attempt  to  combine  the  several 
ensigns  of  the  three  countries.  St  George  had  long  been 
the  patron  saint  of  England,  and  his  banner,  argent,  a  cross 
gules,  its  national  ensign  (fig.  6,  A).  St  Andrew  in  the  same 
way  was  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  and  his  banner,  azure, 
a  saltire  argent,  the  national  ensign  of  Scotland  (fig.  6,  B). 
On  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  James  I.  issued  a  proclamOA 
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tion  that  "  all  subjects  of  this  isle  and  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  should  bear  in  the  main-top  the  red  cross  commonly 
called  St  George's  cross  and  the  white  cross  commonly 
called  St  Andrew's  cross,  joined  together  according  to  the 
form  made  by  our  own  heralds."  This  was  the  first  Union 
Jack  (fig.  6,  D).  After  the  union  with  Ireland  in  1801  a 
new  ensign  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  which  should  com- 
bine the  cross  of  St  Patrick^  a  saltire  gules  on  a  field 
argent  (fig.  6,  C),  with  the  other  two.  The  result  was  the 
"meteor  flag  of  England,"  the  present  Union  Jack  (fig.  6,  E). 
It  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  considerable  contempt 
of  heraldic  rules,  but  excites  no  less  enthusiasm,  respect,  and 
obedience  on  that  account.  The  flag  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  is  the  Union  Jack,  havmg  in  the  centre  a  blue 
shield  charged  with  a  golden  harp. 

The  flags  of  the  United  States  of  America  were  very 
various  before  and  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
and  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 
these  underwent  many  changes  in  the  manner  of  their  ar- 
rangement before  taking  the  position  at  present  established. 
Historical  events  have  also  caused  great  changes  in  the 
standards  and  national  ensigns  of  France.  The  ancient 
kings  bore  the  blue  hood  of  St  Martin  upon  their  standards, 
and  this  was  succeeded  by  the  oriflamme,  v.'hich,  originally, 
was  simply  the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  At  what 
precise  period  it  became  the  sacred  banner  of  all  France  re 
not  known,  and  even  its  appearance  is  very  differently 
described  in  different  writers.  Guillaume  Guiart  in  his 
chronicle  says — 

'•  Oriflambe  est  une  banniere 
Be  cendal  roujoiant  et  simple 
Sanz  portraiture  d 'autre  affaire." 

.The  oriflamme  was  succeeded  in  the  15th  century  by  the 
white  standard  powdered  •  with  Jieur'sde-lis,  which  itself 
gave  place  to  tlie  standard  of  the  empire,  and  is  the 
"cornette  blanche  "  for  which  Chambord  contends.  The  im- 
perial.standard  was  blue,  bearing  a'golden  eagle,  and  pow- 
dered with  golden  bees.  The  tricolor  was  introduced  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  is  divideS  vertically  into  three 
parts,  coloured  blue,  white,  and  red — the  red  to  the  fly, 
and  the  white  in  the  middle.  Tlie  origin  of  this  flag  and 
its  colours  is  a  disputed  question.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
hare  been  intended  to  combine  the  colours  of  the  St 
Martin's  banner,  of  the  oriflamme,  and  of  the  white  flag  of 
the  Bourbons;  by  others  the  colours  are  said  to  be  those 
of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  and  other  authorities  assert  that  the 
flag  is  copied  from  the  shield  of  tlie  Odeans  family  as  it 
appeared  alter  Philip  £galit(S  had  knocked  off  the  fleurs- 
de-lii.  The  present  standards  and  ensigns  of  existing 
states  are  shown  in  Plate  1. 

In  the  British  army  the  standards  of  the  cavalry  are  the 
same  in  colour  as  the  regimental  facings  ;  they  bear  the 
insignia,  cipher,  number,  and  honours  of  the  regiment,  and 
are  richly  ornamented.  Those  of  the  household  cavalry 
bear  on  a  crimson  field  the  royal  insignia.  The  colours  of 
each  infantry  regiment  are  two  in  number — ^the  queen's 
colour  and  the  regimental  colour.  The  former  is  the  Union 
Jack  variously  charged,  the  lattpr  is  in  colour  like  the  regi- 
mental facings,  and  isfcharged  with  the  honours,  itc,  of  the 
corps.  The  queen's  colour  of  the  foot  guards,  however, 
is  crimson,  and  its  regimental  colour  the  Union  Jack.  The 
royal  artillery  and  the  rifles  have  no  colours. 

_  Until  1864  the  ships  of  the  British  navy  bore  three 
different  ensigns.  In  that  year,  however,  her  Majesty  pre- 
scribed the  discontinuance  of  the  division  of  flag  oflScers 
into  those  of  the  red,  blue,  and  white  squadrons,  and 
ordered  that  the  white  ensign,  with  its  broad  and  narrow 
pendants,  should  b'j  thenceforward  established  as  the 
colours  of  the  royal  naval  service,  reserving  the  use  of 
the  red  and  blue  colours  for  special  occasions.     The  whitp 


flag  with  St  George's  cross  is  borne  by  admirals,  vi»  y 
admirals,  and  rear-admirals  on  their  respective  masli. 
The  blue  ensign  is  borne  by  ships  in  the  service  of  pnbHc 
o  Bices,  and  also  under  certain  restrictions  by  such  ships  as 
are  commanded  by  officers  of  the  naval  reserve.  The  red 
ensign  is  borne  by  all  other  British  ships.  Yacht  clubs 
are  allowed,  however,  certain  privileges;  they  mostly  carry 
the  blue  ensign  with  characteristic  burgees.  An  admiral's 
flag  is  displayed  at  the  main,  a  vice-admiral's  at  the  fore, 
and  a  rear-admiral's  at  the  mizen  truck.  Flag  officer  is 
another  name  for  admiral,  and  the  flag  ship  in  a  fleet  is 
the  one  carrying  the  admiral's  flag.  *-      •>>-  .    » 

At  sea  the  striking  of  the  flag  denotes  surrender,  and 
the  flag  of  one  country  being  placed  over  that  of  another 
denotes  the  victory  of  the  former.  A  yellow  flag  denotes 
quarantine.  The  universally  understood  flag  of  truce  is 
pure  white. 

Flags  would  obviously  suggest  themselves  for  Use  as 
signals,  and  have  no  doubt  always  more  or  less  served  for 
the  purpose.  The  numerical  systems  of  Sir  Hume  Poj>- 
bam  and  Captajn  Marryatt  were  very  serviceable  but 
limited  in  application,  the  sentences  to  which  the  num- 
bers referred  being  arranged  as  in  a  dictionary.  By  the 
new  commercial  code  the  signals  represent  consonant?, 
and  by  means  of  about  a  score  of  flags  all  the  requisite 
communications  can  be  made.  A  universal  international 
code  of  signals  would  no  doubt  be  a  benefit.        (w.  he.) 

FLAG,  or  Flower  de  Luce,  botanically  /rts,  the  popu- 
lar name  of  a  genus  of  perennial  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Iridacece,  occurring  in  north  temperate  regionSj  and  having 
the  following  characters  :— Rootstock  creeping,  horizontal, 
thick,  -with  dichotomous  joints,  or  tuberous  ;  leaves  usually 
ensiform  and  equitant ;  flowers  large  and  showy ;  the 
perianth  (see  Botany,  vol.  iv.  p.  144,  fig.  268)  superior, 
with  the  three  outer  segments  large,  spreading,  or  revolute, 
and  frequently  bearded  at  the  base,  and  the  three  inner 
smaller,  sub-erect,  and  converging  ;  stamens  three,  inserted 
at  base  of  outer  segments  of  perianth,  and  concealed  by  the 
stigmas  ;  anthers  extrorse ;  stigmas  three,  petaloid,  and 
arching  over  the  stamens  ;  capsule  three-celled,  dehiscing 
loculicidally  ;  and  seeds  numerous,  with  a  fleshy  albumen. 
Many  kinds  of  flag  are  cultivated  in  England,  but  only  two 
species  are  indigenous.  One  of  these,  Iris  Pseudacorus, 
the  Yellow  Flag  or  Iris,  is  common  in  Britain  on  river  banks, 
and  in  marshes  and  ditches.  It  is  called  the  "Water-flag" 
or  "  bastard  Floure  de-luce  "  by  Gerard,  who  remarks  that 
"  although  it  be  a  water  plant  of  nature,  yet  being  planted 
in  gardens  it  prospereth  well."  Its  flowers  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour.  The  leaves 
are  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
broad.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  they  alG  eaten 
by  cattle.  The  seeds  are  numerous  and  pale-brown  ;  they 
have  been  recommended  when  roasted  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee,  of  which,  however,  they  have  not  the  properties. 
The  astringent  rhizome  has  diuretic,  purgative,  and  emetic 
properties,  and  may,  it  is  said,  be  used  for  dyeing  black, 
and  in  the  place  of  galls  for  ink-making.  The  other 
British  species,  /.  foelidissima,  the  Fetid  Iris,  Gladdon,  or 
Roast-beef  Plant,  the  Xyris  or  Stinking  Gladdon  of  Gerard, 
is  a  native  of  England  south  of  Durham,  and  also  of  Ire- 
land, southern  Europe,  and  north  Africa,  Its  flowers  are 
usually  of  a  dull,  leaden-blue  colour ;  the  capsules,  which 
remain  attached  to  the  plant  throughout  the  winter,  are  3 
to  3  inches  long ;  and  the  seeds  scarlet.  When  bruised 
this  species  emits  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour. 
Among  other  flags  common  in  Europe  are  /.  Gcrmanica, 
probably  the  Elyrian  iris  of  the  ancients,  the  purple  blossoms 
of  which  are  a  common  ornament  of  English  gardens ;  /. 
pallida,  a  native  of  lotria,  with  pale-blue  flowers ;  and  /. 
Floi-entina,   indigenous    to    the   Macedonian    coast  and 
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Asia  Minor,  having  white  flowers.  The  rbizomeaor  unJer- 
ground  stpins  of  these  three  species  constitute  the  "  orris- 
root  "  or  rhhonui  Iridis  of  pharmacy,  formerly  known  as 
"ireos"  or  "orice,"  which  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantity  from  southern  Europe,  more  especially  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leghorn  and  Trieste.  To  prepare  orris- 
root  the  rhizome  is  in  August  dug  up  and  freed  of  its 
rootlets  and  brown  outer  bark ;  it  is  then  dried,  and 
jiacked  in  casks  for  sale.  Orris-root  occurs  in  commerce 
in  whitish,  knobby,  sometimes  branched  pieces,  of  about 
the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  and  having  on  one  side 
numerous  pits  where  the  rootlets  were  attached.  It  has 
a  bitterish  and  acrid  taste,  and  is  purgative  and  emetic  in 
properties.  By  drying  it  acquires  the  odour  of  violets. 
,  It  is  exported  to  India,  where  it  is  called  btkhhinufsha 
(violet-root).  By  the  ancients  it  was  valued  both  for  its 
cdourandits  healing  virtues;  and  in  England  it  was  in 
{ast  times  in  repute  as  a  medieine  for  various  complaints, 
(ierard  states  that"  the  root  of  the  common  Flower  de-luce, 
cleane  washed,  and  stamped  with  a  few  drops  of  Rose  water, 
and  laid  plaister-wise  upon  the  face  of  man  or  woman, 
doth  in  two  daycs  at  the  most  take  away  the  blacknesso  or 
blewnesao  of  any  stroke  or  bruse  ";  he  further  advocates 
the  use  of  the  same  remedy  in  dropsy  and  infirmities  of 
^he  chest.  It  is  now  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
violet-powder,  and  of  scented  hair  and  tooth-powders  and 
oils,  as  a  perfume  for  the  breath,  for  making  issue-peas,  and 
occasionally  as  an  errhine.  At  the  risk  of  causing  irrita- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  disturbance  of  the  bowels,  it  is 
sometimes  given  to  teething  infants  to  bite.  In  America 
the  rhizome  of  /.  versicolor,  the  Blue  Flag,  as  also  that  of 
/.  Florentina,  is  employed  as  a  purgative  and  alterative  in 
strumous  complaints.  Orris-root  contains,  besides  gum, 
ligneous  matter,  and  elliptical  granules  of  starch,  an  acid 
resin,  iriclin  or  irisin,  precipitable  from  the  tincture  by 
water,  and  said  in  small  doses  to  act  as  a  stimulant  of  the 
glandular  system  ;  also  one-twelfth  per  cent,  of  a  semi- 
solid substance,  the  butter  or  camphor  f/  orris,  which 
consists  apparently  of  myriotic  acid  with  a  little  essential 
oil,  and  which  with  about  15  parts  of  spirits  forms  the  oil 
or  essence  of  orris-root.  According  to  some  writers  the 
blossom  of  the  iris  is  represented  in  the  well-known 
heraldic  device,  the  Fleur-de-lis  {q.  v.).  The  ancient  arms 
of  Florence  are  a  red  shield  bearing  a  white  lily  or  iris. 

The  Sweet  Flag,  or  Ssveot  Sedge,  probably  the  aKopov  of 
Dioscorides,  is  the  species  Acorus  Calamus,  L.,  a  plant  of 
ths  natural  order  Acoracece  or  Oro7itiace(e.  It  has  a 
wide  distribution,  growing  in  wet  situations  in  the 
Himalayas,  North  America,  Siberia,  and  various  parts  of 
Europe,  including  England,  and  has  been  naturalized  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  leaves  are  sweet-scented,  and 
are  ensiform,  equitant,  3  to  6  feet  long,  and  two-thirds  to 
IJ  inches  broad  ;  and  the  spadix  is  lateral,  with  bisexual 
flowers.  The  rhizome  {rhizoma  calami  aromatici),  which 
has  a  more  powerful  odour  than  the  herbage,  is  creeping, 
horizontal,  and  woody  ;  it  has  been  employed  as  an  aromatic 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  tonic.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
En.g.  Flora,  ii.  158,  2d  ed.,  1828)  mentions  it  as  a  popu- 
lar remedy  in  Norfolk  for  ague.  In  India  it  is  used  as 
an  insecLifuge,  and  is  administered  in  infantile  diavrhaa. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  })ot-ponrri,  is  employed  for  flavouring 
beer,  and  is  chewed  to  clear  the  voice ;  and  its  volatile  oil 
is  employed  by  makers  of  snufTand  aromatic  vinegar.  The 
rhizome  of  Acorns  Calamus  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
that  of  Iris  Pseudacorus,  which,  however,  is  distinguish- 
able by  its  lack  of  odour,  astringent  taste,  and  dark  colour. 

See  .T.  Ger.irJ,  Hcrhall,  e.litlon  of  Thoni.  Johnson,  1633,  p.  49 
sy. ,-  Lirnlley,  Mvd.  and  (Econ.  Sot.,  1856;  J.  D.  Hooker,  The 
i)fiuiciU's  Flora,  1870  ;  Fluckigcr  and  H.iiibury,  Pliainnmiograiihia, 
,,1871.;.  Dentlcy  and  Trimen.  Med.  Plants,  tab.  273  and  279. 


FLA<3ELLANTS.  The  practice  of  some  >uri:.  of  liageh' 
lation  as  a  religious  observance  is  of  very  early  origin,  and 
has  been  more  or  less  followed  by  nearly  every  nation,  both 
savage  and  civilized.  Special  whipping  ceremonies  have 
also  had  a  wide  prevalence.  According  to  Herodotus  (ii. 
40,  61),  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
beat  themselves  during  or  after  the  sacrifice  at  the  annual 
festival  in  honour  of  their  goddess  Isi'.  In  Lacedcemon, 
at  the  festival  of  Artemis  Orthia  or  Orthosis,  the  chief 
ceremony  was  that  of  tho  Diamastigosis,  cr  flogging  of 
youths  before  her  altar, — a  custom  which  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  and  which  is  known  to  have 
existed  down  to  the  time  of  Terlullian.  From  Sparta  it 
spread  to  other  places  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  644).  Flagellation  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Lvpercalia,  at  which  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Luperci  to  run  through  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  city,  having  leathern  thongs  in  their 
hands,  with  which  they  struck  all  whom  they  met,  the 
blow  being  believed  to  have  a  salutary  influence  (see 
Ovid,  Fo'ti,  ii.  425  sqq.  ;  Plutarch,  Ca'sar,  61). 

The  discipline  of  flagellation  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period  into  the  Christian  Church  as  a  punishment , 
the  first  recorded  instances  of  it  are  isolated  cases  which 
happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  ;  thus 
Augustine  [Ep.  159  ad  Marcell.)  mentions  that  in  his  day 
flogging  was  resorted  to  us  a  means  of  discipline,  rot  only 
by  parents  and  schoolmasters,  but  also  by  bishops  in  their 
courts  ;  and  Joannes  Cassianus,  writing  about  the  same 
period,  says  of  offending  monks,  "vel  plagis  emendautur 
vel  expulsiono  purgantur."  In  the  decrees  of  several 
provincial  councils  tho  practice  is  referred  to  as  usual  and 
right.  But  self-flagellation  as  a  volantary  penance  was  not 
introduced  till  a  considerably  later  period.  The  custom 
seems  to  have  made  but  little  progress  till  about  the  end 
of  the  llth  century,  when  it  was  largely  recommended  by 
the  precepts  and  example  of  Cardinal  Peter  Damiaa  ;  and 
in  the  1 3th  century  fraternities  were  specially  formed  for 
its  observance  as  a  regular  and  public  religious  ceremony. 
The  first  of  those  was  instituted  about  1210  through  the 
preaching  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  but  the  new  order  did 
not  make  much  progress  till  aliout  1260,  when,  finding  a 
favourable  soil  in  the  penitence  and  fear  resulting  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  long-protracted  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line  wars  in  Italy,  it  suddenly  sprung  up  into  vigorous 
growth  through  the  exhortations  and  example  of  Rainer,  a 
monk  of  Perugia.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  noble  and  ignoble,  old  and  young,  traversed  the  streets, 
carrying  in  their  hands  leathern  thongs,  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  chioniclo  of  the  monk  of  Padua,  "they  drew 
forth  blood  from  their  tortured  bodies  amid  sighs  and 
tears,  singing  at  the  same  time  penitential  psalms,  and  en- 
treating the  compassion  of  the  Deity."  Many  of  them  soon 
began  a  pilgrimage  through  the  neighbouiing  towns,  and  in- 
creasing in  numbers  as  they  went,  some  journeyed  through 
Lombardy  into  Provence,  and  others  carried  the  infection 
to  Rome.  As  they  at  first  efl"ected  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  religious 
authorities  gave  them  their  countenance;  but  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  dreading  their  political  influence,  prohibited  them 
from  entering  their  territories.  Other  bands  of  flagellants 
visited  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland, 
making  many  converts  on  their  way;  but  their  exhibitions 
gradually  awakened  the  disgust  of  the  better  classes  of 
society,  and  the  tumult  and  disorder  resulting  from  such 
large  and  promiscuous  gatherings  soon  led  to  their  pro- 
hibition both  by  the  clergy  and  the  civil  rulers.  The 
fraternities  again  made  their  appearance  after  the  great 
plague  in  the  14th  century,  this  time  in  Hungary,  and 
spread  thence  through   Germany.     From  the  Continent 
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120  of  them  passed  orcr  luto  Euglaad,  but  they  were 
finally  obliged  to  retire  without  making  a  single  convert. 
Pope  Clement  YI.  fulminated  a  bull  against  the  order 
20th  October  1349  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition 
during  the  papacy  of  Gregory  XI.  persecuted  them  with 
such  vigour  that  the  sect  at  last  disappeared  altogether. 
An  attempt  made  in  Thuringia  in  141-1  by  Conrad  Schmidt 
to  revive  the  order  under  the  name  of  Cryptoflagellants 
was  suppr^sed  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  that  leader 
and  the  more  prominent  among  his  followers.  In  the  16tli 
century  a  milder  form  of  the  practice  was  prevalent  ui 
France,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kuigdom  , 
and  in  various  places  flagellating  companies  were  formed, 
who,  however,  used  the  discipline  chiefly  in  private,  and 
only  occasionally  took  part  in  public  flagellating  processions. 
Henry  III.  of  France  established  a  whipping  brotherhood 
in  Paris,  and  himself  took  part  in  the  processions,  but  find- 
ing that  his  conduct  bo  far  from  conferring  on  him  any 
political  benefit  awakened  only  ridicule,  he  allowed  his  zeal 
for  self-mortification  to  abate.  The  fraternities  were 
suppressed  in  France  by  Henry  IV.,  but  until  recent  times 
the  practice  of  self-flagellation  continued  to  manifest  itself 
intermittently  in  the  south  of  France,  and  also  in  Italy 
and  Spain  ;  and  so  late  as  1820  a  procession  of  flagellants 
took  place  at  Lisbon. 

See  Muratori,  Antiquitatcs  Jtalicm  ^Udii  ^vi ;  Boileau,  Hi&- 
toria  FlagdlaiUiuvi,  translated  into  English  under  the  name  Hutarij 
of  the  Flagellants f  or  the  Advantages  of  Discipline  ;  Helyot,  Histoire 
des  ordres  ^noiuistigues ;  Gerson,  Contra  scctum  Jkigcllantium ; 
Cooper,  Flagellation  and  the  Flagellants  ;  Schneegans,  Die  Gassier, 
namenttich  die  Geisselfahrt  nach  Strassburg,  1349,  Leipsic,  1840; 
and  especially  Fbrsteraann,  Die  christl.  Geisslergcsellsehaften, 
Halle,  1828,  and  the  article  by  Dc  ZacUer  in  Ersch  and  Gruber'a 
EneyclopSdie.    r  "  -  - 

'^FLAGEOLET.  See  Flute. 
'  FLAHAUT  DE  LA  BILLARDERIE,  Auguste 
Charles  Joseph,  Comte  de  (1755-1870),  a  French 
general  and  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of 
April  1785.  His  father,  a  field  marshal  in  the  royal 
army,  succeeded  BuS'on  as  iutendant  of  the  royal  gardens, 
and  was  guillotined  at  Arras  in  1793.  His  mother,  an 
ingenious  and  elegant  novel-writer,  known  as  Madame  de 
Souza,  from  the  name  of  ber  second  husband,  the  Portu- 
guese author  J.  M.  de  Soiiza-Botelho,  emigrated  with  him 
to  England,  and,  after  he  liad  spent  some  time  in  Germany 
for  the  sake  of  his  education,  brought  him  back  to  Paris 
in  1798.  The  following  year,  young  Flahaut,  being  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry, 
who  were  to  accompany  General  Bonaparte,  then  ,first 
consul,  to  Italy.  He  had  a  brilliant  career,  being  suc- 
cessively aide-de-camp  to  Murat,  Berthier,  and  Napoleon. 
In  1813  he  was  first  gazetted  general  of  brigade,  and  then 
general  of  division,  and,  although  already  a  count  by  birth, 
received  a  second  time  this  title  from  the  great  soldier  of 
fortune  who  sought  by  his  simple  fiat  to  create  a  new 
empire  to  be  propped  up  by  a  new  nobility.  He  was  a 
peer  of  France  during  the  Hundred  Da)'3,  and  supported 
with  all  his  influence  the  project  of  making  Marie-Louise 
regent,  and  of  thus  securing  the  imperial  throne  for  the 
young  king  of  Rome  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.  On 
the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  left  France,  and  lived 
in  exile  from  1815  to  1830.  In  England,  his  usual  place 
of  retreat,  he  married  (28th.  July  1817)  the  daughter  of 
Admiral  Keith,  who  became  an  Insh  peeress  as  Baroness 
Keith  in  1823,  and  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  barony  of 
Nairn  in  1838.  By  her  he  had  no  sons,  but  several 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  married  the  fourth  marquis 
"f  Lansdowne.  After  the  revolution  of  July  1830  he 
returned  to  France,  was  restored  to  his  former  rank  in  the 
»rmy,  and  was  made  a  peer  by  the  Government  of  Louis- 
Philippo.  Ke  soon  became  a  favourite  with  the  duke  of 
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Orleans,  the  king's  eldest  son,  who  gave  liim  a  sitnatlon'  ol 
trust  in  his  household.  He  also  received  at  the  sametime 
the  dignity  of  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  o£ 
which  he  had  been  a  commander  since  1814.  His  servicea 
as  a  diplomatist  were  made  use  of  more  than-once  :  he  was 
-ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1831,  and  at  Vienna  from  1842 
until  the  revolution  of  1848.  When  Louis  Bonaparte 
became  Napoleon  IIL,  Flahaut  de  la  Billarderie,  whose 
mother  had  brought  up  the  duke  of  Morny,  did  not  con- 
sider his  fidelity  as  any  longer  pledged  to  the  Orleanr 
family,  and  was  appointed  senator  (3l6t  December  185i 
Nor  was  this  the  only  imperial  favour  he  could. boast  ol 
From  1860  until  1862  he  was  ambassador  to  London,  and, 
on  the  2Sth  of  January  1864  he  was  promoted  to  the  high 
dignity  of  grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
After  that  time  Flahaut  did  not  play  any  considerable  part 
ill  the  management  of  public  business.'  He  died  on  th« 
1st  of  September  1870. 

>FLAMBARD,  Ra.vdlph  (R.^lph),  (d.  1128),  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  justiciar  under  William  Rufus,  was  a  Norman 
of  low  birth,  who  came  to  England  in  the  train  of  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1066.  He  took  holy  orders,  obtained 
several  church  preferments,  and  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  made  prebendary  of  St  Paul's. 
He  demanded  the  deanery  also,  and  this  being  refused 
him,  he  left  the  bishop's  service.  He  afterwards  passed 
into  the  service  of  the  king,  William  11.,  who  made  him 
his  chaplain.  Ambitious,  greedy,  and  unscrupulous.  Tie 
flattered  and  ministered  to  the  vices  of  his  master,  and 
thereby  raised  himself  to  the  highest  places  in  church  and 
state.  To  fill  the  royal  coffers  be  suggested -.various 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures,  by  whidi  he  earned  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eulogy  of 
the  king,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  to  please  a 
master,  dared  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  mankind.  Flam- 
bard  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  the  feudal 
theory  to  tlie  estates  of  the  church.  He  suggested  thai 
they  should  be  considered  as. fiefs  or  benefices  held  of  the 
king,  and  that  as  such  at  every  vacancy  they  devolved  to 
the  crown  till  the  vacancy  was  supplied.  The  lesson  was 
quickly  learnt,  and  the  immediate  consequence  was  that 
benefices  were  kept  vacant  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
refilled  only  on  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc  tljat  the  king  gave  him- 
self up  unreser%'edly  to  the  influence  of  Flambard.  The 
justiciar  obtained  for  himself  the  custody  of  the  vacant 
abbeys  of  Winchester  and  Chertsey,  the  bishopric  of  Lin- 
coln, end  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  His  extortion 
and  oppressions  drew  upon  him  tho  curses  of  the  clergy  as 
well  as  of  the  people,  and  in  1099  an  attempt  was  made  to 
murder  him  at  sea.  But  a  storm  arose  and  his  murderers 
quarrelled,  and  Flambard  was  allowed  to  land  agaitL  H» 
then  reappeared  at  court  and  was  rewarded  with  the  see  of 
Durham.  But  he  was  at  last  "hoist  w-ith  his  own  petard"; 
for  at  his  consecration  he  had  to  make  the  king  a  present 
of  £1000.  On  the  death  of  William  IL,  in  the  following 
year,  the  bishop,  to  satisfy  the  outcries  of  the  people,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  "the  first  man,"  says  Mr  Freeman, 
"  recorded  to  hove  dwelled  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Conqueror's 
fortress."  He  fared  sumptuously  in  his  confinement,  treated 
his  keepers,  and  at  length,  in  February  1101,  managed  to 
escape  from  the  Tower,  and  fled  to  Normandy.  There  he 
joined  Duke  Robert,  instigated  him  to  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  returned  to  England  with  him.  He  was 
ultimately  restored  to  his  see,  and  appears  to  have  occupied 
himself  thenceforward  with  its  duties,  and  in  various 
architectural  works — the  completion  of  his  cathedral,  the 
building  of  Norham  Castle,  and  tho  fortification  of  Durham. 
He  endowed  the  college  of  ChristchuTch  and  founded  the 
priory  of  Mottisford.     Flambard  died  September  5,  1 12S. 
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FLAME.  An  ordinary  flame  consists  of  ,i  gas  or  fapuur 
burning  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  in  most  cases  emitting 
light  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  It  is  thus  distinguishable 
from  the  mere  incandescence  or  glow  produced  by  a  burn- 
ing body  which  does  not  become  gaseous  previous  to  com- 
bustion. Many  solid  substances,  -however,  burn  with  Qame, 
because  under  the  influence  of  heat  they  either,  as  wood 
and  coal,  evolve  combustible  gases  and  \Bpours,  or,  as 
zinc,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  become  volatile.  Charcoal, 
although  a  suUd,  when  brightly  heated  in  a  furnace  yields 
flame,  r.ince  carbon  dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  [i.iss- 
ing  through  it,  furnishes  the  combustible  gas  carbon  mon- 
oxide, or  carbonic  oxide.  When  the  air  or  other  supporter 
of  combustion  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  combustible 
gas,  ignition  occasions  an  explosion,  and  the  flame  resulting 
is  instantaneous  and  equally  luminous  throughout.  Tlio 
dark  inner  cone  of  a  candle-flame  (see  Blowpipe,  vol.  iii. 
p,  837,  col.  2)  is  formed  by  the  volatilized  tallow  raised  by 
the  capillary  action  of  the  wick,  together  with  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  water  vapour  from  the  com- 
bustion going  on  in  the  outer  part  of  the  flame,  and 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  but  no  free  oxygen.  By  means  of  a 
short  tube  inserted  into  it,  the  inner  cone  of  the  flame  may 
be  made  to  yield  up-a  portion  of  its  contents  ;  the  applica- 
tion of  a  light  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube  shows  that  they 
lire  combustible.  That  within  the  flame  they  are  not 
ignited  may  be  demonstrated  in  many  ways.  Thus,  if 
6  piece  of  paper  be  depressed  upon  the  flame  for  a  few- 
seconds,  that  part  of  il  which  touches  the  central  part  of 
the  flame  is  not  charred.  Again  when  a  platinum  wire  is 
held  horizontally  in  a  candle  flame,  it  is  heated  to  redness 
at  the  two  parts  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  zones 
of  combustion,  remaining  dark  between  them.  In  the 
intermediate,  white-hot,  and  luminous  zone  of  the  candle 
flame  the  oxidation  of  the  gases  yielded  by  the  inner  core 
is  chiefly  effected.  The  reducing  effect  of  the  flame  is 
greatest  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  these  two  portions. 
On  account  of  the  slower  combustion,  the  smaller  prcpor- 
tion  of  unoxidized  gases,  and  the  greater  penetration  of 
oxygen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  flame,  the  luminous  zone 
is  thicker,  but  less  bright  above  than  below.  In  the  outer 
non-luminous  zone  or  mantle,  which  envelops  the  whole 
flame  except  at  its  base,  combustion  is  completed.  The 
mantle  may  be  conveniently  observed  by  interposing  a 
small  piece  of  card  between  the  luminous  cone  and  the  eye. 
At  the  base  of  the  flame,  reaching  a  little  upward  towards 
the  inner  cone,  is  a  light  blue  zone. 

The  composition  of  wax  and  tallow  flames,  according  to 
Hilgard,  is  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  defiant  gas,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  in  large  proportion,  and 
small  quantities  of  substances  condensable  to  solids  or 
liquids.  l"he  same  gaseous  constituents  were  found  by 
Landolt  in  coal-gas,  with  tetrylene,  water,  and  a  very  little 
oxygen.  The  size  of  a  flame  is  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  required  to  consume  a  definite  bulk  of  its  con- 
stituent gas,  and  to  the  purity  of  the  oxygen  supplied. 
Hence  the  flames  produced  by  the  same  bulk  of  difl'erent 
gases  vary  considerably  in  magnitude,  the  flame  of  liydrogen 
being  smaller  than  that  of  olefiant  gns,  but  larger  than  that 
of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  The  flame  of 
oxygen  burning  in  marsh-gas,  of  which  it  needs  only  half 
its  volume  for  complete  combination,  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  oxygen  burning  in  hydrogen,  of  which  latter  two 
volumes  are  required.  The  tapering  shape  of  a  candle- 
flame  results  from  the  spreading  of  the  gases  set  free  in  its 
interior,  from  the  ascent  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
owing  to  their  jiaving  a  higher  temperature  and  consequently 
a  lower  density  than  air,  from  the  currents  in  tho  cooler 
atmosphere  around  it  thereby  occasioned,  and,  lastly,  from 
the  exhaustion  of  combustible  material  at  the  upper  part  of 


the  name.  A  flame  of  large  size  tends  to  be  irregular  in 
form  through  variations  in  the  force  of  air-currents.  By 
altering  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, flames  may  be  made  to  differ  cofisiderably  in  shape. 
Thus  at  two  atmospheres  of  pressure  the  flame  of  a  sperm 
candle  is  spike-like,  and  scarcely  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  below,  whilst  its  upper  part  is  enveloped  in 
smoke,  in  which  the  apex  is  concealed.  Vhen  the  normal 
pressure  is  gradually  reduced  to  that  of  half  an  atmosphere, 
the  flame  is  changed  in  appearance  chiefly  through  diminu- 
tion of  its  luminosity ;  but  as  the  pressure  is  lowered 
thence  to  that  of  six  inches  of  mercury,  the  flame  becomes 
globular,  and  assumes  a  greenish-blue  lint.  "Just  before 
the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  portion  of  the  flame,  there 
comes  into  view  a  splendid  halo  of  pinkish  bght,"  due 
probably  to  incandescent  nitrogen,  "  forming  a  shell  half 
an  inch  thick  around  the  blue-green  nucleus,  and  thus 
greatly  enlarging  the  dimensions  of  the  flame  "  (Fraukland). 
The  colour  of  flames,  due,  according  to  Heumann,  to  heated 
vapours,  is  dependent  principally  on  their  temperature  and 
on  the  nature  of  bodies  contained  in  them.  The  flame  of 
carbonic  oxide,  ordinarily  blue,  is  yellowi;li-red  if  the  gas 
be  heated  before  ignition.  The  colour  of  flames  is  subject 
also  to  modification  according  as  one  or  other  of  any  two 
gases  burnt  together  is  made  the  supporter  of  combus- 
tion. 

Flames  may  be  classed  as  luminous,  such,  e.g.,  as  those 
produced  by  the  burning  of  wax,  tallow,  oils,  and  other 
carbonaceous  substances,  and  metals  ;  and  non-luminous,  as 
those  of  hydrogen,  alcohol,  sulphur,  and  carbon  monoxide. 
A  good  illum.inating  flame  may  readily  be  procured  from  a 
non-illuminant  gas  by  saturating  it  with  the  vapour  of  a 
heavy  hydrocarbon  ;  thus  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas,  when 
burnt  with  one  pound  of  benzol,  give  a  light  equal  to  that 
yielded  by  5'793  ft)  and  7-682  lb  of  spermaceti  respectively. 
The  diluents  of  coal-gas,  namely  hydrogen,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  marsh  gas,  aflord  practically  no  light;  the  light 
given  by  the  illuniinants  is  not,  however,  altogether 
independent  of  tlie  relative  proportions  of  the  diluents 
{Frankland  andThorne,  in  Jo-urn.  Chem.  Soc,  March  1878, 
p'.  94).  Flames  transparent  for  all  lights  are  non-luminous, 
since  the  power  of  an  incandescent  gas  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture to  absorb  and  its  power  to  emit  light  are  proportional 
to  each  other. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  from  experimental  investigations,  was  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  luminosity  of  flames  is  caused  by 
minute  solid  particles  of  incandescent  carbon  or  other  sub- 
staoces  set  free  from  the  combustible  body  by  heat.  From 
researches  by  Frankland  and  other  physicists  it  appears 
that  this  view  is  not  tenable  in  respect  to  all  flames.  The 
flame  of  arsenic  burning  in  oxygen  emits  a  remarkably 
intense  white  light,  although  neither  the  metal  nor  the 
product  of  its  combustion,  arsenious  acid,  is  gaseous  at  the 
temperature  of  the  flame.  Again,  carbon  disulphide  and 
nitric  oxide  give  on  combustion  together  a  light  which  is 
almost  unbearable  by  the  eye,  and  which,  like  that  of  a 
coal-gas  flame,  affords  a  perfectly  continuous  spectrum,  and 
yet  no  solid  particles  are  concerned  in  its  production. 
From  these  and  similar  facts,  and  from  the  seeming  trans- 
parency of  illuminating  flames,  it  has  been  concluded  by 
Frankland  and  others  that  although  a  non-luminous  flame 
may  be  rendered  luminous  by  the  introduction  into  it  of 
substances  in  the  solid  condition,  e.ff.,  asbestos,  platinum 
w-ire,  and  fine  powders,  the  light-giving  power  of  ordinary 
flames  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the  density  of  their 
constituent  gases  and  vapours,  and  not  on  the  presence  in 
them  of  any  solid  particles.  Further,  the  deposits  of  soot 
formed  by  the  flames  of  ordinary  illuminants  on  bodies 
w-ith  which  they  come  in  contact  have  been  regarded  as 
consisting,   not   of  solid   carbon  eet  free  by  the  elective 
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affinity  of  oxygen'  forflie  hydrogen  of  the  hydrocarbon, 
but  of  mixtures  of  condensed  hydrocarbons  of  remarljably 
high  boiling-points.  The  observations  of  several  experi- 
menters do  not,  however,  bear  out  these  conclusions.  M. 
J.  L.  Soret  has  demonstrated  that  the  supposed  transparency 
of  many  flames  at  high  temperatures  does  not  exist,  and 
that  at  least  for  ordiilary  flames  Davy's  theory  of  the  pro- 
duction of  luminosity  holds  good, — "  a  pencil  of  solar  light 
lieing  reflected  by  difi'usion  and  polarized  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  whether  it  falls  on  a  very  brilliant  flame,  or 
whether  it  illuminates  non-incandescent  smoke,  in  which 
the  presence  of  carbon  particles  is  incontestable"  (see 
Archives  des  Science,  July  1874,  trans,  in  Phil.  Mag.,  1875). 
Stein,  moreover,  has  ^oved  that  the  sooty  deposit  obtain- 
able from  a  coal-gas  flame  contains  not  more  than  9  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  that,  were  it  merely  condensed 
vapour,  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  would  cause  its 
volatilization,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case  (see  JouDt. 
Pract.  Chern.,  new  series,  vol.  viii.  p.  402).  Heumann 
holds  that  for  the  production  of  light  from  a  hydrocarbon 
flams  a  high  temperature  is  requisite, — first,  to  set  free 
solid  particles  of  carbon,  and,  secondly,  to  maintain 
these  in  a  state  of  incandescence.  In  support  of  the- 
theory  that  the  luminosity  of  hydrocarbon  flames  does 
result  from  the  existence  within  them  of  carbon  .particles 
he  points  out —    :•-'.•..■ 

(1)  That  the  luminous  mantle  of  a  hydrocarbon  flame  (as  Stein 
also  has  proved)  is  not  altogether  transparent,  the  appearance  of  a 
continuous  image  when  an  object  is  viewed  through  the  flame  being 
eltiibutable  probably  to  the  smallness  of  the  illuminating  particles 
and  tlieir  rapid  motion  ; 

(2)  That  flames  the  luminosity  of  which  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  fini^ly  divided  solid  mattergive  shadows  when  viewed  in  sunlight ; 
also  that  Inminous  hydrocarbon  flames  give  shadows  ;  and  that  the 
only  light-giving  flames  that  are  shadowless  are  those  consisting  of 
glo\vin.£j  gases  and  vapours ;.  -^-      . 

(3)  Tliat  clJorine  increases  the  luminosity  of  feebly  luminous 
"hydrocarbon  flames  by  setting  free  in  them  particles  of  what 
must  certainly  be  pure  carbon ;  •.-  ,-      •     -.>-.      ■ 

I  (4)  That  the  presence  of  solid  particles  in  a  hydrocarbon  flame 
may  be  demonstrated  by  causing  it  to  impingo  upon  a  heated 
surface,  or  upon  a  similar  flame ;  and 

I  (5)  That  the  lower  surface  of  a  small  rod  placed  in  a  flame  becomes 
covered  with  soot,  which  has  been  separated  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  flame.  This  deposit  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  cooling  action 
of  the  rod,  as  it  is  not  formed  on  all  sides  of  the  rod,  and  may  be 
produced  on  hot  as  well  as  cold  bodies  introduced  into  the  flame. 

''  The  influence  of  pressure  upon  luminosity  has  next  to 
be  considered.  It  was  shown  by  Davy  in  1817  that  the 
intensity  of  the  light  of  flames  is  increased  by  the  condefis- 
ation,  and  diminished  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere." 
Frankland  haa  proved  that  flames  ordinarily  non-luminous, 
as  those  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  alcohol,  can  be 
made  highly  luminous  by  condensing  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  bum.  Hydrogen  yielding,  under  a  pressure  of 
three  atmospheres,  light  estimated  at  one  unit,  at  twelve 
atmospheres  gives  a  light  of  100  units.  On  the  other  hand 
the  flame  of  arsenic  in  oxygen  loses  greatly  in  lumin- 
osity when  subjected  to  reduced  pressure.  For  each  decre- 
ment of  pressure  from  30  down  to  14  inches  of  mercury, 
according  to  Frankland,  the  flames  of  candles  undergo  an 
equal  or  nearly  equal  loss  of  luminosity ;  for  lower  pres- 
sures the  diminution  is  less  rapid.  The  blue  portion  olthe 
flames  of  candles  burnt  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was 
found  by  the  same  experimenter  to  extend  to  the  height  of 
one  eighth'of  an  inch  above  the  cotton,  the  rate  of  combus- 
tion being  the  same  as  at  Chamounix ;  and  it  has  been 
computed  by  him  that,  owing  to  the  difference  of  barome- 
tric pressure  in  the  two  cities,  tlie  illuminating  eflects  of  the 
name  sample  of  coal-gas  in  London  and  Mexico  must  '■  •  in 

'  '  Compare  the  action  of  palladium  sponge  and  foil  on  vai'ious 
liydrocarbon  flames,  probably  through  orclusioa  of  hydrogen.  See 
Wohler.  in  Phil.  Mag.,  1S77,  p.  35. 


the  ratio  of  luO  to  46-2.  From  the  abore-mentioned  facta 
the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  the  decrease  in  light 
caused  by  rarefaction  of  air  is  attributable  to  the  greater 
mobility  at  low  pressures,  and  consequent  readier  oxidation 
of  gaseous  bodies,  and  also  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
flame.  Conversely,  the  greater  luminosity  under  pressure 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  augmentation  of  thedensity  of  the 
burning  gas  or  vapour  thereby  occasioned.  It  has,  however, 
been  proved  that,  although  the  density  of  constituents  is  not 
without  efi'ect  on  the  luminosity  of  flames,  it  cannot  be  cpn- 
sidered  alone  as  a  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  since  at  high 
pressures  the  temperature  of  a  flame  is  increased.  (See 
Deville,  ComjD^  Rend.,  Ixvii.  1089.)  Now,  although  the  light 
and  heat  of  flames  are  not  related  in  degree,  for  the  flame  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  lamp,  the  hottest  known,  is  scarcely 
luminous,  yet  for  the  same  kind  of  flame  luminosity 
increases  with  temperature. ' 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  luminosity  may  be 
exemplified  in  various  ways.  Thus,  if  the  cooling  of  a 
flame  be  checked  by  decreasing  its  surface  in  respect  of  its 
volume,  a  greater  amount  of  light  is  obtained.  The  smoky 
flame  of  turpentine  becomes  luminous  when  its  tempera- 
.ture  is  raised  ;  and  if,  by  the  use  of  an  outer  glass  cylinder 
in  addition  to  an  ordinary  lamp  chimney,  the  air  supply- 
ing a  flame  be  warmed  at  the  expense  of  the  escaping  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  a  considerable  increase  of  light  is  the 
result.  Heumann  finds  that  the  cooling  effect  of  a  metallio 
burner  on  a  gas  flame  notably  diminishes  its  lumiaosity ; 
and  he  attributes  the  greater  intensity  of  the  light  observed 
when  the  burner  is  heated  to  an  earlier  separation  of  carbon 
particles  in  the  flame,  and  to  their  more  vivid  incaa-. 
descence;      ^"'-. .  .„  ";: 

Considerable  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  luminosity 
of  flame  has  been  afl'orded  by  experiments  with  mixtures 
of  illuminating  gas  and  air.     The  light  of  pure  coal-gas 
being  reckoned  at  100  units,  that  of  gas  with  10  per  Cerit. 
of  air  is  33  units,  with  20  per  cent.  7,  with  30  per  cent. 
2,  and  with  40  per  cent.  0  (Frankland).     The  non-lumin- 
osity of  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  lamp,  by  means  of  whicJv 
a  mixture  of  coal-gas  with  2  to  2|  times  its  bulk  of  air  is 
burnt,  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  the  rapid  destruction^ 
of  the  iUuminants  of  the  gas  by  the  oxygen  of  the  admixed 
air ;   but  some  further  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
evidently  necessary,  since  the  volume  of  air  employed  is 
inadequate  for  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  gas,  and  the 
flame  is  still  lightless  if  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  steam, 
or  indifferent  gases,  as  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  or  hydrc>- 
chloric  acid,  be  substituted  for  air.     Wibel  (Deut.  Chem.  I 
Ges:  Bei:;  y'vd.  226),  finding  that  the  heating  of  the  gas 
and  air  previous  to  ignition  renders  the  flame  luminous, 
concludes  that  the  non-luminosity  of  the  flame  is  the  result 
of  the  cooling  action  of  the  gases  entering  it ;  but,  as 
Heumann  points  out,  it  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  this  cause, 
for   the   temperature   of  the  non-luminous   flame   of  the 
Bunsen  burner,  as  also  of  the  blowpipe,  is  much  above 
that  of  ordinary  flames.     From  the  observations  of  Stein 
{J.  Pract.  Chem.,  ii.  183),  who  shows  that  a  flame  made 
non-luminous  by  nitrogen  is  yet  hot  enough  to  decompose 
coal-gas,  and  that  carbon  monoxide,  which  has  a  pyrometric 
effect  nearly  equal  to  that  of  coal-gas,  renders  the  flame  of 
that  gas  non-luminous  without  lowering  its  temperature,  it 
is  evident  that  the  mere  introduction  of  a  diluent  into  a 
burning  gas  diminishes   its  light,   independently  of  any 
absorption  of  heat  to  which  it  may  give  rise.     Heumann 
finds  that  decrease  of  luminosity  through  dilution  and  cool- 
ing takes  place  when  a  gas-flame  giving  light  in  ordinary 
air  is  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  five  volumes  of  air  with 
two  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  when  the  products  of 
combustion  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  air  in  which 
the  flame  is  burning. 
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The  aegree  of  rapidity  wrth  which  oxidation  takes  place 
18'  a  condition  .which  atiects'very  considerably  the  lumin- 
osity of  flames.  If  a  small  flame,  free  from  unoxidizable 
substances,  be  placed  in  pure  oxygen,  its  light  becomes 
feeble,  since  the  illuminants,  instead  of  spreading  through 
'it  in  an  incandescent  state,  are  speedily  oxidized  ;  within 
certain  limits,  therefore,  the  mixture  with  the  oxygen  of 
an^nert  gas,  e.g.,  nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  increases  the 
luminosity  of  the  flame.  Tlie  simplest  form  of  gas-burner, 
havinf  a  single-  orifice  only,  afi'ords  the  minimum  amount 
of  light,  as  the  gas  rushes  without  interruption  into  the 
air..  When,  however,  as  by  the  use  of  the  fishtail  burner, 
two  jets  of  gas  are  made  to  impinge  upon  each  other,  tlie 
velocity  with  which  the  illummaiits  are  driven  through 
the  flame  and  oxidized  is  retarded,  with  the  effect  of  con- 
siderably augmenting  the  light.  The  insertion  of  a  small 
piece  of  platinum  plate  between  the  two  jets,  as  in  Scholl's 
"  platinum  perfecter,"  by  reducing  still  more  their  velocity, 
causes  a  further  increase  in  the  luminosity  of  the  fljnie 
(Frankland). 

The  temperature  of  flames  differs  considerably  according 
to  the  conditions  of  combustion  and  the  nature  of  the 
Bubstance  burnt.  -  That  of  hydrogen  in  air,  calculated  from 
its  absolute  thermul  effect  as  measured  by  Favre  and 
Silberraann,  is  2080°  C;  that  of  carbon  monoxide,  2828° , 
and  that  of  marsh  gas,  1935°.  The  oiyhydrogen  flame 
has  a  temperature  estimated  by  Bunsen  at  2844°  C.  The 
flame  of  a  common  caitdle  in  its  hottest  portion  is  at  a 
temperature  high  enougli  to  melt  a  small  filament  of 
platinum  held  in  it.  Deville,  experimenting  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide,  found  that,  at  54 
millimetres  above  the  orifice  of  the  burner  employed,  the 
flame  was  hot  enough  to  melt  gold  ;  at  12  mm.  it  melted 
platinum;  and  at  about  2  mm.  lower,  at  the  apex  of  the 
mner  cone  of  the  flame  or  a  little  beneath  it,  the  highest 
temperature  was  indicated.  The  temperature  of  the  flame 
of  alcohol,  according  to  Becquerel,  is  nearly  1204°  C. 
(2200°  Fahr.).  M.  F.  Rossetti  {Joum.  de  Phys.,  vii.  61 ),  by 
means  of  a  thermo-electric  element  of  iron  and  platinum, 
estimated  the  temperature  of  the  external  envelope  of  a 
Bunsen  flame  at  1350°  C,  that  of  the  violet  portion  at 
1250°,  and  that  of  the  blue  at  1200°,  the  temperature  in 
the  central  dark  cone  ranging  from  250°  to  650°.  The 
flame  of  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  illuminating  ga.s  with 
three  of  carbon  monoxide  indicated  a  temperature  of  1000°. 
The  determination  of  the  higher  temperatures  of  flame  by 
means  of  thermo-electricity  is,  however,  open  to  considerable 
sources  of  error. 

The  nature  and  the  continuance  of  the  combustion  of  a 
flame  depend  (1)  on  the  supply  of  the  supporter  of  the 
combustion;  (2)  on  the  ignitjon-temperature  of  the  gas  or 
vapour ;  and  (3)  on  the  heat  produced  in  burning,  and 
therefore  on  the  degree  of  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  by  lessening  chemical  combination  diminishes  the 
heat  of  the  flame. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  all  ordinary  flames  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  is  the  supporter  of  combustion,  and  of  this  a  free 
supply  is  requisite.  A  combu.stible  hydrocarbon  containing 
more  than  six  parts  of  carbon  to  one  of  hydrogen  burns 
with  a  smoky  flame  in  air,  unless  a  free  draught  can  be 
provided  by  the  use  of  a  lamp-glass.  A  coal-gas  flame  sup- 
plied by  an  orifice  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is 
not  smokeless  when  higher  than  2i  inches  ;  but  the  flame 
is  rendered  clear  if  by  lengthening  or  dividing  the  aperture 
of  the  jot  the  exposure  of  a  larger  extent  of  its  surface  to 
the  air  is  effected. 

(2)  Davy  (Phil.  Trans.,  1816,  pt.  i.  p.  11.7)  points 
out  that  a  large  quantity  of  air  thrown  upon  a  small 
flame  lowers  its  heat  below  the  exploding  point  of  its  con- 
etitnents,  and  that  the  extinction  of  a  flame  by  blowing 


upon  it  is  probably  produced  ny  that  cause,  assisted  by 
the  dilution  of  the  explosive  mixture.  The  fact  that,  by 
the  presence  or  neighbourhood  of  a  cooler  body,  the 
temperature  of  a  heated  gas  or  vapour  is  lowered  beneath 
the  igniting  point,  explains  the  action  of  the  wire  gauze  of 
the  Davy  lamp  (see  Coal,  vol  vi.  p.  72),  and  also 
explains  why  a  candle-flame  does  'not  quite  touch  its 
wick,  or  a  gas-flame  its  burner,  unless  th"  latter  be  some- 
what strongly  heated.  The  presence  of  an  inactive  gas 
hinders,  and  if  in  large  quantity  prevents,  by  its  cooling 
action,  the  explosion  of  gases.  The  rate  of  propagation 
of-  ignition  in  gaseous  mixtures  thus  varies  not  only  with 
the  nature  of  tlieir  combustible  constituents,  but  with 
the  degree  to  which  tliese  are  diluted  with  indifferent  gases. 
The  rate  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  com- 
bining proportions  is  34  .millimetres  a  second  ;  and  that 
in  a  similar  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  o.xygen  is  less 
than  1  mm.  a  second  (see  Bunsen  in  Pogij.  Ann,  cxxxi. 
165).  The  maximum  velocity  of  the  fwopagation  of  igni- 
tion for  marsh  gas  and  air,  according  to  M.  E.  Mallard 
(.inn.  des  Mines,  lu.  355,  1875),  is  '524  mm.,  the  minimum 
041  mm.  a  second  ;  tlie  velocities  of  coal-gas  and  air  are 
maximum  I'Ol  mm.  and  minimum  0097  mm.  a  second. 
A  jet  of  combustible  gas  at  high  pressure,  or  mcch  r'ilnted 
with  inert  gases,  can  be  ignited  only  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  orifice  at  which  it  issues,  owing  apparently 
to  the  cooling  action  of  the  gas  itself  and  of  the  outer  air, 
and  perhaps  more  especially  to  the  velocity  of  the  gas  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  propagation  of  ignition  within  it 
(Heumann). 

(3)  From  numerous  experiments,  chiefly  with  gases, 
Davy  concluded,  first,  that  the  extinction  of  flame  on  rare- 
faction of  the  atmosphere  takes  place  only  when  the  heat 
produced  by  the  burning  body  is  insufficient  to  keep  up 
the  combustion,  the  mere  removal  of  pressure  from  the  burn- 
ing body  being  without  effect  on  its  combustibility;  and 
secondly,  that  therefore  those  bodies  which  require  least  heat 
for  their  combustion  burn  in  more  rarefied  air  than  those 
requiring  more  heat,  and  those  which  produce  much  heat  in 
their  combustion,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  burn 
in  more  rarefied  air  than  those  producing  little  heat  (Phi/. 
Trans.,  1817).  Hence  the  extinction  of  a  gas  by  rarefac- 
tion is  hindered  by  raising  its  temperature.  Davy  found 
that  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  combining  pro- 
portions could  not  be  exploded  when  rarefied  to  one 
eighteenth  of  its  normal  density,  and  that  hydrogen  would 
not  burn  at  a  pressure  of  one-seventh  of  an  atmosphere. 
Compression  tends  to  make  the  combustion  of  flames  less 
perfect,  so  that  flames  smoky  at  ordinary  pressure  can  be 
rendered  smokeless  bv  rarefying  the  atmosohere  in  wUiih 
they  are  burning. 

It  lias  been  shown  hy  I'roicssor  R.  Btinsen  Hint  the  combustion  of 
a  uniform  niL^ture  of  an  inflammable  gas  with  oxygen  takes  place 
discontinnously.  Tluis,  when  a  roi.xture  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
oxygen  in  combining  pror>ortions  is  exploded  in  a  closed  vessel,  its 
temperature  rises  from  0  to  3033°C.,  and  two-thirds  of  the  carbon 
monoxide  remains  unconsunicd  anil  incombustible  until,  by  radi- 
ation and  conduction,  the  temperature  sinks  to  2558°  C.  Below  this 
temperature  a  second  burning  begins,  which  restores  the  temperature 
to  2558°  C,  at  which  point  it  abides  stationary  until  exactly  half  the 
carbon  monoxide  is  consumed.  The  inllained  mixture  now  cools 
to  1146°  C,  when  the  combustion  ceases;  it  must,  however,  be 
afterwards  continued  at  lower  as  at  higher  temperatures,  since  the 
product  of  combustion  consists  eventually,  on  cooling,  of  carbon 
dioxide  only.  Bunsen  h.as  further  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  simple 
■molecular  relation  between  the  quantities  of  compounds  which,  in 
favourable  circumstances,  are  formed  simultaneously  ia  a  perfectly 
uniform  gaseous  mixture  ;  as,  for  example,  when  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  produced  from  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  burnt 
with  less  oxygen  than  suffices  for  the  combustion  of  both.  (Cf. 
Chemistry,  vol.  v.  p.  483,  col.  2.)  This  relation  undergoes  sud- 
den alterations  by  the  addition,  by  degrees,  of  a  third  body,  as 
oxygen,  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  uiixLure  not  being  affectfitl. 
(Sec  Phil,  ^f.tg.  [4],  xxxiv;  p.  189,  1867.) 
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The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
baraer  is  considerably  less  thaa  that  from  a  luminous  gas 
flame,  and  by  most  vapours  is  less  powerfully  absorbed. 
The  absorptioD  by  the  air  of  the  heat  radiated  from  a 
hydrogen  flame,  the  source  of  which  is  the  aqueous  vapour 
produced  by  the  combustion,  has  baen  shov.n  by  Tyndall 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  air,  dry  air 
being  actually  transparent  to  the  radiations  of  the  flame, 
whereas  on  humid  days  undried  air  may  absorb  as  much 
as  20"3  per  cent,  of  them  This  phenomenon  is  explicable 
on  the  theor)'  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  temperature 
of  the  flame,  there  is  an  accurd  between  its  oscillating 
uioleeules  and  those  of  aqueous  vapour  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  the  heat  of  the  flame  increasing  the  amplitude 
but  not  the  rata  of  its  molecular  vibration.  When  a 
carbruiic  oxide  flame,  the  product  of  which  is  carbonic 
acij  gas,  is  made  to  radiate  through  an  atmosphere  of  the 
same  gas,  the  absorption  is  very  great,  insomuch  that,  at  a 
pressure  of  4  inches,  65  per  cent,  of  tlie  radiation  is  cnt  off. 
The  radiation  of  heat  fiom  a  flame,  it  is  thus  apparent, 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  heat  waves  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  its  products,  it  gives  ri.se,  and  on  the 
character  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  radiations 
have  to  pass.  The  products  of  the  combustion  of  alc;ihol 
are  aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  heat  rays  of 
which  have  a  slow  period  of  vibration  and  correspond  to 
the  ultra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  teniperaiuie  of 
an  alcohol  flame  may  be  lowered  by  plunging  into  it  a 
spiral  of  platinum  wire,  but  its  heat,  being  thereby  con- 
verted into  heat  of  higher  refrangibilily,  is  consequently 
more  readily  transmitted  through  some  substances,  such  as 
glass,  than  that  of  the  original  flanie.  (.See  Tyndall,  Ileal 
03  a  MikU  •]/ Motion,  .5th  ed.,  li*75.  p  .385  s/') 

TheF  phenomena  or  singing  flames  have  already  been 
alluded  to  (Acoustics,  v., I  i  p.  115)  M  C  Decharme 
h.\s  produced  persistent  and  varied  si^unds  by  directing  a 
jet  of  air  from  a  tube  with  a  diameter  of  3  to  5  nrm.  on  a 
gas-flame  supplied  by  an  orifice  of  similar  diameter.  The 
effect  of  the  jet  of  air  seems  to  be  attniutal.le  in  great 
measure  to  its  chemical  besides  its  mechanical  action.  By 
altering  the  diameter  and  position  o.'  tlie  tubes,  and  the 
nature  and  pressure  of  the  gas  and  a.r  liie  .sounds  and  the 
c.li.ur  and  shape  of  the  flame  may  be  greatly  modified. 
i'',mi,t   Roid..  liii   p.  16t'-J  )     O'l  the  sj'HCtra  of  flames 

8rO  SpECTRLU  ANALYSIS. 

In  consequence  of  the  raiefaction  of  tho  air  which  it 
occasions,  and  also  its  tapering  form,  flame  acts  with  great 
rapidity  m  dissipating  a  charge  of  electricity.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Grove  (Fhil.  Mag.  18')+,  [•(],  vii.  47)  that  a 
current  ot  electricity  is  transmitted  in  flanie,  and  is  produced 
in  It  probably  by  chendcal  action. 

Dr  Edmund  Hoppe.  in  a  paper  on  the  electrical  resist- 
ance of  flames  |  Sachrxchlen  v.  d.  K.  Ges.  d.  ICiss.  «.  d. 
Cmrr,.AugH3tsi'inversitat.  1877.  p.  313),  concludes  as  the 
re.-ijJt  of  his  experimental  investigations  that— 

111  For  every  flame  the  electric  comliictivity  increases  with  an 
ii.frease  of  ths  lieat  and  of  the  amount  of  the  burning  gases  ;  (2) 
I  he  relative  conductivity  of  difTcrent  flames  is  dependent  on 
ilie  nature  of  the  substances  burnt  ;  the  vapours  of  sails  and  solu. 
lions  are  particularly  efficient  in  augmenting  the  conductivity  of  the 
name  of  hydrogen;  and  (3)  Ohms  law,  contrary  to  the  surmise  of 
»lankel(^6A.  d.  Kmigl.  SatJis.  Go.  d.  U'iss.,  v.  p.  72,  1S61)  is 
•pplicable  to  the  case  of  flames. 

The  diamagnetism  of  flamed  on  its  discovery  by  M.  P. 
Bancalari,  was  in  1847  investigated  both  by  Zantedesehi 
and  Fafaday.  When  placed  in  various  positions  between 
the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  the  flame  of  a  wa.x 
taper  becomes  inclined,  or  assumes  a  fishtail  shape,  or  even 
spreads  out  right  and  left  in  an  equatorial  direction  between 
the  poles,  producing  a  double  flame  with  two  long  tongues, 
taraday  found  that  w'len  a  small  flamercnlv  about  one 


third  of  an  inch  high  was  used,  the  magnetic  force  flattened 
it  into  an  equatorial  disc. '  The  brightest  flames  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  mostdiamagnetic  (Faraday,  Exp.  Besearc/us, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  467,  4S7,  490). 

See,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  above,  TFoits  qf  Sir  ff 
Davy,  ed.  l.y  Dr  John  Davy,  vol.  vi.  pp.  1-130,  1S40;  Franklami, 
A  Cmirse  of  Lectures  on  Coat-Oas,  1S67,  and  ExperimeiUal  Re- 
xarehes,  1877;  and  Dr  Karl  Heuniann,  CmUrifnUiom  to  the  Theoiy 
of  Luminous  flames,  ti-anslnted  by  11.  M.  Pattison  Muir  from 
Li.big's  .^uii.  dcT  C/teMte,  vol.  clxxxi  pt.  2,  pp.  129-153,  and 
vol.  cl.Kxxii.  pp.  1-29,  in  fhtl.  Mag.,  1877,  pp.  1,  98,  366.  On  tjie 
transparency  of  coloured  flames  see  Couy,  Comjit.  Rend.,  Ixx-xvL 
878-880.     See  also  Gas.  (F.  H.  B.) 

FLAMEL,  NicoL.AS,  a  reputed  French  alchemist,  and  a 
caligrapher  to  the  university  of  Paris,  was  born  about  1330. 
Becoming  a  money  lender,  he  amassed  immense  wealth,  with 
which  he  built  a  large  number  of  churches  and  endowed 
various  chafities.  He  died  at  Paris  22d  March  1418,  and 
wjs  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint-Jacques-la-Bouchcrie, 
to  which  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  properly.  His 
unusual  prosperity  acquired  for  him,  either  during  his  life 
or  shortly  after  his  death,  tlie  reputation  of  being  an  alche- 
mist, and  gradually  his  history,  became  incrusfed  with 
legend.  It  .was  said  that  he  accidentally  discovered  the 
saciet  of  alchemy  in  an  old  book  by  a  Jewish  astrologer 
which  happened  to  come  ioto  his  hands,  and  that  after 
reaching  a  good  old  age  in  France,  he  and  his  wife  mysts- 
riously  disappeared,  presumably  to  live  in  splendour  in  the 
East  through  the  aid  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  A  book 
on  alchemy  exists  in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris  with  an 
inscription  professing  to  have  been  written  by  Xicolas 
Flamel,  but  plainly  a  forgery.  In  1561  also,  a  small 
treatise  entitled  Sommaire  Philosoplciqiie  dk  jS'icolas  Flamd 
was  published  among  a  collection  of  alchemist  treatises 
entitled  Tremsformatwi  metcUh'cpte.  These  and  similar 
inventions  were,  however,  exploded  by  Vilain's  .£'.«sa^■  «t!r 
I'HisLoire  de  Saini-Jacques-la-Boiicheinf,  1 758,  wh  ich  contains 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Flamel,  derived  from  the  archives 
and  other  authentic  documents  of  the  parish.  See  also 
Bescriptio-i.  de  la  Villede  Paris  au  quinzieme  Siede,  par 
Guilkberl  tie  Melz,  published  for  the  first  time  from  De 
Metz'3  manuscript  by  Lerou.^  de  Lincy,  Paris,  ISdo. 

FL.\MEN,  a  Roman  sacrificial  p'riest.  The  flaniens 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  pontifices,  and  were  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  some  particular  deity.  The  highest 
in  rank  were  the  Flanien  Dialis,  Flamen  Martialis,°  and 
Flamen  Quirinalis,  who  were  always  selected  from  among 
the  patricians.  When  the  number  of  flamcns  was  raised 
I  from  three  to  fifteen,  those  already  mentioned  were  entitled 
'  mojorcs,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  tw^elve,  who  were 
called  minoies,  'and  were  chosen  from  the  plebs.  The 
flamens  were  held  to  be  elected  for  life,  but  they  might  be 
compelled  to  resign  office  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  on  the 
occurrence  of  some  ill-omened  event  during  the  performance 
of  their  rites.  The  official  dress  of  the  flamens  was  the 
r.jHx  or  cap  (surmounted  with  a  piece  of  pointed  olive-wood, 
round  tlio  base  of  which  a  lock  of  wooU  was  twisted),  the 
lania  or  mantle,  and  a  laurel  wreath.  The  highest  of  all 
these  priests  was  the  Flamen  Dialis,  or  flamen~of  Jupiter, 
who  in  virtue  of  his  office  was  entitled  to  a  lictor,  to  a  seat 
in  the  senate,  to  a  curule  chair,  and  to  the  toga  praiexta, 
woven  by  his  wife  of  thick  wool.  The  sight  of  fetters' 
being  forbidden  him,  his  toga  was  not  allowed  to  be  tied  in 
a  knot  but  was  fastened  by  means  of  clasps,  and  the  only 
kind  of  ring  permitted  to  be  worn  on  his  finger  was  a 
broken  one.  If  a  person  in  fetters  took  refuge  in  his  house 
he  was  immediately  loosed  from  his  bonds ;  and  if  a 
criminal  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  Ids  punishment  met 
him  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet  he  was  respited  for  that 

'  Fitum,  whence,  according  to  Viiro  and  Feslus,  tie  name  flimeo, 
"  Quasi  filameu,"  was  derived. 
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day.  T!ie  flamen  Dialis  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  city 
for  a  single  night,  to  ride  or  even  touch  a  horse  (a  restric- 
tion which  incapacitated  him  for  the  consulship),  to  swear 
an  oath,  to  look  at  an  army,  ot  to  witness  the  business  of 
daily  life.  His  marriage  was  dissoluble  only  by  de.ith. 
His  wife  was  called  Flaminica,  and  was  obliged  to  assist 
her  husband  at  the  sacrifices  and  other  religious  duties 
which  he  performed.  She  wore  long  woollen  robes,  a 
purple  veil,  and  shoes  made  of  tlie  leather  of  sacrificed 
animals,  and  like  her  husband  she  carried  tlio  sacrificial 
knife.  Some  of  the  municipal  towns  in  Italy  had  flamens 
aa  well  as  Rome.  When  it  became  customary  to  deify  tlie 
emperors,  fiamens  ■  were  appointed  in  all  the  provincial 
towns  to  superintend  their  worship. 

•  FLAMINGO  (Portuguese  Flamingo,  Spanish  Flamenco), 
a  Water-bird  conspicuous  for  the  bright  scarlet  or  flame- 
coloured  patch  upon  its  wings,  and  long  known  by  its  classic 
name  Phanicopterus  as  an  inhabitant,  of  most  of  tlie 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  some  of 
which  it  is  still  far  from  uncommon.*  Other  species  have 
since- been  discovered,  and  both  its  common  and  scientific 
names  are  now  used  in  a  general  sense.  The  true  position 
of  the  Flamingoes  (PIuKRicopierida)  has  been  much  debated, 


The  FLimingo. 
and  ornithologists  are  as  yet  "by  no  means  agreed  upon  it. 
Professor  Huxley  {Proc.  Zool.  Soz.,  1867,  p.  460)  considers 
the  form  "  so  completely  intermudiate  between  the  Anserine 
birds  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ?torks  and  Herons  on  the 
other,  that  it  can  be  ranged  with  neither."^     And  he  puts 

^  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  honever,  it  ia  rare,  and  to  this  cause 
is  most  likely  to  be  attributed  Aristotle's  silence  concerning  it,  though  ^ 
it  was  known  to  Aristophanes.  .-/.^-v    ■ 

•  Thas  conGnning  the  opinion  of  Linn^us  a  century  old  {Syst.  Nat., 
cd.  12,  i.  p.  230): — "Medium  inter  Anseres  &\,  Orallas,  si  quis  ad 
pnccedentcm  ordiuem  referat,  forte  non  crrat."  He  himself  places 
it  amoQO  the  lutter. 


it  by  itself  as  the  type  of  a  group  AmphimorpJue  under  eh« 
larger  assemblage  of  Desmognal/ue.  To  the  present  writer 
its  affinity  to  the  Anatidce  seems  on  many  accounts  to  be 
the  strongest,  but  that  it  should  stand  as  a  distinct  family 
is  manifest. 

Though  not  a  few  birds  have  in  proportion  to  the  si^e 
of  their  body  very  long  legs  and  a  very  long  neck,  yet  the 
way  in  which  both  are  employed  by  the  Flamingo  seems 
to  be  absolutely  smgular.  In  taking  its  food'  this  bird 
reverses  the  ordinary  position  iif  its  head  so  as  to  hold  the 
crown  downwards  and  to  look  backwards.  The  peculiar 
formation  of  the  bill,  which  to  the  ordinary  observer,  looks 
as  if  broken,  is  of  course  correlated  with  this  habit  of 
feeding,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  moxilla  is  (contrary  to 
what  obtains  in  most  birds)  not  only  highly  movable,  but 
is  much  smaller  than  the  mandibiila — while  the  latter  is 
practically  fixed.  Both  jaws  are,  however,  beset  wilh 
lamellce,  as  in  most  of  the  Duck-tribe,  and  the  food  is 
thereby  sifted  out  nf  the  mud  as  the  Flamingo  wades  with 
its  long  neck  stretching  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  waters 
it  frequents.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  one  of  the  uses 
made  of  its  long  legs.  The  hen  stands  upon  them'  while 
performing  that  duty  which  in  other  birds  is  rightly  called 
"sitting."  This  fact  was  noticed  so  long  ago  as  1(583  by 
Dampier,  and  his  statement  lias  been  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  collected  by  many  other  travellers.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  act  has  been  personally  witnessed 
by  any  author  subsequent  to  hini,  and  therefore  his  quaint 
and  obviously-  truthful  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Flamingoes  build  their  nests  and  hatch  their  young,  as 
observed  by  him  in  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  may  here  be 
quoted  : — "  They  build  their  Nests  in  shallow  Ponds,  where 
there  is  much  Mud,  which  they  scrape  together,  making  littlo 
Hillocks,  like  small  Islands,  appearing  out  of  the  Water  a 
foot  and  half  high  from  the  bottom.  They  make  the 
foundation  of  these  Hillocks  broad,  bringing  them  up 
tapering  to  the  top,  where  they  leave  a  small  hollow  pit  to 
lay  their  Eggs  in  ;  and  when  they  either  lay  their  Eggs, 
or  hatch  them,  they  stand  all  the  while,  not  on  the  Hillock, 
but  close  by  it  with  their  Legs  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
water,  resting  themselves  against  the  Hillock,  and  covering 
the  hollow  Nest  upon  it  with  their  Rumps  :  For  their  Leg-j 
are  very  long ;  and  building  thus,  as  they  do,  upon  the 
ground,  they  could  neither  draw  their  Legs  conveniently 
into  their  Nests,  nor  sit  down  upon  them  dtherwise  than 
by  resting  their  whole  bodies  there,  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  eggs  or  their  young,  were  it  not  for  this  admirable 
contrivance,  v,>hich  they  have  by  natural  instinct.  They 
never  lay  more  than  two  Eggs,  and  seldom  fewer.  The 
young  ones  cannot  fly  till  they  are  almost  full  grown,  but 
will  run  prodigiously  fast  ;  yet  we  have  taken  many  of 
them." — Dampier,  Keio  Voyage  round  the  World,  ed.  2, 
corrected,  vol.  i.  p.  71,  London,  1G97.        ■'.■.:■.•■  •  -    ■   .  ;' 

It  is  of  course  only  under  very  favourable  circumstances 
that  such  nests  as  these  can  be  built.  When  time  or  place 
is  wanting  the  hens  seem  to  drop  their  eggs  at  random, 
as  Mr  J.  W.  Clark  was  told  they  usually  do  at  this  day  in 
the  South  of  France  {/bis,  1870,  p.  441),  where  a  nest  has 
not  been  seen  for  some  years.  Flamingoes  are  eminently 
gregarious.  Their  favourite  resorts  are  salt-lakes — in- 
deed these  may  be  said  to  be  a  prime  necessity  ;  and 
when,  as  often  happens,  they  are  diminished  by  drought,^ 
the  birds  have  to  take  long  flights  in  quest'  of  new. 
haunts.  Thus  some  of  the  wanderers  occasionally  get 
separated  from  the  main  body,  and  appear  in  various 
unwonted  spots.  On  the  wing  the  Flamingo  is  describedj 
as  presenting  a  singular  appearance,  its  neck  and  legs  being 


'  Ry  a  .nilslakc,  it  was  before  slated  (CiRDS,  vol.  iii.  n  772)  that 
tlif  hen  Flamingo  "sits  astride  with  dangling  legs." 
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stretched  out  in  s  continuous  straight  line.  Wlien  feeding 
or  at  rest,  a  Hjck  of  these  biiJs,  owing  to  tbair  red  iiluni- 
age,  has  often  been  likened  to  a  body  of  British  soldiers. 
The  young  appear  to  be  a  long  tune  in  arriving  at  the  full 
beauty  of  their  [■Iniiiago,  and  as  the  se.'ies  are  said  to  differ 
greatly  in  size,  some  of  the  diliiculties  ttluch  the  determina- 
tion of  species  in  this  genus  presents  way  be  excused.  No 
{iwe[  than  four  S[iecie3  of  I'liixniroj'tei  us  have  been  described 
as  inhabiting  the  Old  World  There  is  the  large  bird  known 
to  the  ancient.-;,  Teiniamck'a  P.  autic/nonini,  which  c&r- 
tainly  ranges  from  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  to  the  Caspian 
and  to  India,  if  nut  further.  The  P  ai/lloxuns  of  Jules 
V'erreaux  has  been  described  as  dilleriiig  in  its  brighter 
plumige,  an  1  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Southern  and 
Western  Africi,  but  it  i?!  also  .said  to  have  strayed  to  Europe. 
Tiieu  two  smaller  species  (/'.  minor,  GeutlVoy,  and  /■*. 
tal,tUttt.  Feilden) — the  one  from  Africa  the  other  from 
India,  have  also  been  described,  but  whether  their  e.\istencc 
can  be  substantiated  remains  ti>  be  seen.  Four  species 
have  likewise  been  indicated  as  belonging  to  the  New 
World.  There  is  first  a  large  and  very  Jjnlliantly-coloured 
bird  to  which  the  Lmnxan  name  P.  ruUr^  has  been  con- 
tinued, inhabiting  suitable  localities  from  Florida  south- 
wards to  an  undetermiued  latitude.  To  this  sjjecies  Mr 
Salvin  ('J'rans.  Z<mA.  Soc,  w.  p.  498)  refers  the  /'. 
ylypUorliynchna  of  O.  R.  Gray,  fi,'undod  on  a  S[)Bcinicn 
from  the  Galapagos.  Then  there  is  the  /'.  chiUnsis  of 
Gmelin  {P.  igiiipallialus  of  later  writers)  which  in  colour- 
ing more  resembles  the  European  species,  and  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  South  America.  Lastly  comes  thg  P. 
a«(/tKHSOi  Philippij  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  all 
others  through  the  want  of  a  back-toe,  and  was  regarded 
by  Bonaparte  as  meriting  generic  separation  under  the 
name  of  Pkaenicoixirms.  This  appears  to  have  its  home 
on  the  salt-lakes  of  the  elevated  desert  of  Atacama. 

The  fossil  remains  of  a  Flamingo  have  been  recognized 
from  Lower  and  Middle  Tertiary  beds  in  France,  and  the 
species,  which  ap])ears  to  have  been  very  close  to  that  com- 
monly called  P.  antiquornm,  has  received  the  name  of  P. 
crotzeti  from  Professor  Gervais.  But  a  more  interesting 
discovery  is  that  by  Professor  A.  Milne-Edwards  of  uo 
fewer  than  five  species  of  an  e.xlinct  form  of  P/ueincoj)leii:l<v, 
named  by  him  Pal<jeloiliis  (On.  Fuss,  de  la  France,  ii.  p. 
58).  These  are  from  lacustrine  deposits  of  the  Miocene 
epoch.  The  same  distiiiguished  zoologist  also  refers  to 
this  family  remains  designated  by  him  Aijuojitrrns, 
and  those  of  the  "  Elomis "  (properly  llelorms)  oi  >L 
.'\ymard.  (.\.  n.) 

FLAMININUS,  Titl's  Quinctius,  a  Roman  general  and 
statesman,  well  known  as  the  liberator  of  Greece,  was  born 
about  22S,  and  died  about  174  B.C.  The  patrician  family 
of  the  Qurictii  liad  already  roade  their  mark  in  Roman 
history,  but  of  Titus's  immediate  ancestors  nothing  is 
known  eitcept  that,  according  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  his 
father  bore  the  same  name.  He  began  his  public  life  as  a 
military  tribune  under  Marcellus.  On  the  death  of  his 
commaiiJer  hs  was  appointed  proprsetor  of  Tarentiim  and 
the  neighbouring  district.  His  administrative  abilities 
were  recognized  even  in  this  subordinate  post,  and  in  202 
u.c.  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  of  three  to  sup- 
plement the  colony  of  Yenusium,  whose  numbers  hid  been 
drained  by  the  war  with  Hannibal.  In  199  B.C.  lie  wii3 
made  quxstor,  and  the  ne.xt  year,  skipping  the  regular 
stages  of  ■■edile  and  pra;tor,  he  obtained  the  consulship, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  on  account 

■  Liiiiixus  rifcricil  all  tlie  accounts  of  Klanrinsocs  kuown  to  hiin  to 
a  »iiijle  sjiecics,  /'.  rnber.  Hero  lie  was  JeciJedly  wrong,  since  tliose 
of  llie  out  Wo'.-Id  and  of  tlie  New  are  entirely  distinct  ;  but  the  rea- 
son for  a-isigniiij  tins  trivial  name  to  one  of  tlie  latter  has  yet  to  bo 
•xglalned  by  ornithologists. 


of  his  youth.  The  scanty  records  oi  his  early  years  fil'qusk 
nothing  which  will  adequately  accouut  tor  this  mirvetlously 
rapid  promotion,  but  it  is  explained  and  justified  by  Vu 
subsequent  career.  Flamiiiiiius  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  successful  of  the  rismg  school  of  Roman  statesmen, 
the  opponents  of  the  narrow  and  alnio.*t  proviiicul  patriot- 
ism of  which  Cato  was  the  type,  the  disciples  of  Greek 
culture,  and  the  advocates  of  a  wide  imperial  policy. 
His  winning  manners,  his  polished  address,  his  knowledge 
of  men,  and  the  personal  fascination  which  was  mainly 
owing  to  these  (jualities,  and  lastly  Ins  kncnvledgeof  Greek, 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  spoke  like  his  native  lan- 
guage, all  marked  hiiii  out  as  the  fittest  representative  of 
Rome  in  the  East,  and  it  was  an  auspicious  lot  for  Ronic 
which  assigiii'd  to  the  consul  the  province  of  Macedonio, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Philip.  No  .sooner  was 
he  appointed  than  he  set  to  wmk  to  cjllcct  new  levies, 
selecting  the  picked  veterans  who  liad  served  m  the  S[ianisli 
and  African  cani['aigns.  His  predecessors  in  the  pru\iiicc, 
Sulpicius  and  Publius,  had  been  dilatory  and  incompeiciit, 
not  quitting  Rome  till  their  year  of  ollicc  bad  nearly  expired. 
Flaminmus  sailed  in  the  early  spring,  anil,  leaving  his 
troops  at  Corcyra  to  follow  him,  cro.-ised  in  a  single  galley 
to  the  mainland  and  hurried  to  the  Roman  camp  in  Epirus, 
dismissed  bis  predecessor  Publius  Villius,  and  in  a  council 
of  war  determined  to  storm  the  pass  of  Antigonca,  a  narrovp 
gorge  a  little  below  Clissoura*  which  was  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Repulsed  in  the  direct  attack,  he  con.scnted  to 
parley  with  Philip,  and  the  two  commanders  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aons  and  conversed  across  the  narrow  stream. 
Flamininus  at  once  revealed  his  intended  poli-ry,  and  in 
stern  and  uncompromising  terms  demanded  tJie  libenilioH 
of  Greece  and  Thessaly.  Philip  indignantly  broke  up  the 
conference,  e.xclaiming  that  harder  terms  could  not  have 
been  proposed  to  him  had  he  been  conquered.  Tins  bold 
attitude  of  defiance  and  assertion  of  the  claims  of  o]'prcs5cd 
nationalities  was  in  a  great  measure  the  secret  of  J'laniin- 
iiius's  success.  The  news  soon  spread  that  a  Roman  had 
come,  not  to  transfer  the  yoke  of  slavery,  but  to  vindicalo 
the  liberties  of  Greece.  Charops,  an  Epirol  cLieflain,  re- 
vealed to  Flamininus  a  by-path  across  the  mountains  by 
which  the  pass  could  be  turned  ;  a  signal  fire  showed  that 
the  expedition  had  succeeded ,  and  a  simultaneous  attack  in 
front  and  rear  completely  routed  the  Macedonians,  who 
were  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  rendered  pursuit  impossible.  Flamininus 
found  himself  master  of  Epirus,  and  he  cemented  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  Epirotsby  his  mildness  and  moderation, 
which  contrasted  with  the  extortions  and  ravages  of  Pliilii>. 
From  Epirus  he  passed  into  Thessaly,  and  took  Pliah  ria, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  ricge  of  Alias  on  the 
Peneus.  Thence  he  marched  into  Locris,  where  Ai.ucyra 
.served  him  as  a  basis  for  further  operaticnis,  and  coabled, 
liiin  to  communicate  with  the  lleet,  which  was  comuiandedj 
by  his  brother  Lucius.  Many  towns  in  Phocis  opened  their, 
gates  to  him,  and  Elatea  the  capital  was  taken  after  a  long' 
resistance.  His  principal  efforts  were  now  •directtd  to  wiu 
over  the  Achreau  league,  and  in  this  he  was  so  far  success- 
ful that  a  conference  of  the  Greeks  was  held  near  Nn-.va  on 
the  Meliac  gulf,  under  his  presidency,  to  treat  with  Philip. 
A  truce  of  two  months  was  agreed  to,  on  condition  of  the 
evacuation  of  all  the  towns  of  Phocis  and  Locris,  to  enable 
both  parties  to  send  deputies  to  Rome.  The  Greek  deputies 
were  instructed  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  Macedonian 
garrisons  from  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth,  os  the  only 
guarantee  for  the  freedom  of  Greece.  \Vhei>tho- senate 
demanded  of  Philip's  ambassadors  whether  he  was  r'endy  to 
grant  these  terms,  they  replied  that  they  had  do  instruc- 
tions, and  were  sent  back  and  told  to  treat  direct!.-  with 
Flamininu*.  whose  command.  which3as  iust  exi)irin£,  thcy_ 
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extended  for  a  second  year.  FlamiQinus,  having  tlins 
secured  his  own  object,  showed  o  disposition  to  temporize 
with  Philip,  and  tlie  negotiations  were  abruptly  broken  off. 
The  perfidy  of  Nabia,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  secured  him  a 
valuable  ally  and  the  lielp  of  Argos,  which  Philip  had 
delivered  over  to  Nabis  to  garrison.  Thebes,  and  with  it 
Boeotia,  was  gained  over  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly 
by  stratig^em,  and  in  the  eusuing  spring,  197  B.C.,  Flaniin- 
iuas  took  the  field  with  nearly  all  Greece  at  his  back.  After 
a  eavalry  gkirmish  near  Phera;,  the  main  armies  met  at 
Cynoscephalae,  a  low  range  of  hiUs  so  called  from  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  dogs'  heals.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  and  the  Roman  legion  had  met  in  open 
6ght,  and  the  day  decided  which  nation  was  to  be  master 
of  GreecB  and  perhaps  of  the  world.  It  was  a  victory  of  in- 
telligence over  brute  force,  and,  where  numbers  and  courage 
were  equally  matched,  the  superior  strategy  and  presence 
of  mind  of  the  Roman  general  turned  the  scale.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Roman  array  was  retiring  in  hopeless  confusion 
before  the  deep  and  serried  ranks  of  the  Macedonian  right 
led  by  Philip  in  person,  when  Flamininus,  leaving  them  to 
their  fate,  boldly  charged  the  left  wing  under  Nieanor, 
which  was  forming  on  the  heights.  The  phalanx  was  like 
a  steam  hammer,  irresistible  if  it  hit  its  object,  but  moving 
only  in  one  direction,  and  easily  thrown  out  of  gear. 
Before  the  left  wing  had  time  to  form,  Flamininus  was 
upon  them,  and  a  massacre  rather  than  a  fight  ensued. 
This  defeat  was  turned  into  a  general  rout  by  a  nameless 
tribune  who  collected  twenty  companies  and  charged  in 
rear  the  victorious  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  in  its  pursuit 
iiad  left  the  Roman  right  far  behind.  8000  Macedonians 
were  killed  and  5000  taken  prisoners,  while  the  Romans 
lost  only  700.  Macedonia  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  Rome, 
and  Flamininus  might  have  dictated  what  terms  he  liked, 
but  he  showed  his  usual  moderation  and  farsightedness  in 
disregarding  the  root-and-branch  politics  of  his  .(Etolian 
allies,  whoso  heads  were  turned  by  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  victory,  and  contenting  liimself  with  his 
previous  demands.  Philip  lost  all  his  foreign  possessions, 
but  retained  his  Macedonian  kingdom  almost  entire.  Such 
a  valuable  bulwark  against  the  outer  world  of  Thracians 

and  Celts  was  not  lightly  to  be  removed Ten  commis- 

Eionera  arrived  from  Rome  to  regulate  the  final  terms  of 
peace,  and  at  the  Isthmian  gomes  which  were  celebrat,!d  at 
Corinth  in  the  spring  of  196  b.c.  a  herald  proclaimed  to 
the  assembled  crowds  that  "  the  Roman  people,  and  T. 
Quinctiiis  their  general,  having  conquered  King  Philip  and 
the  Macedonians,  declare  all  the  Greek  states  which  Bad 
been  subject  to  the  king  henceiiTward  free  and  inde- 
pendent." A  shout  of  joy  arose  so  loud  that  it  was  heard 
by  the  sailors  in  the  harbour,  and  in  Plutarch's  time  the 
legend  told  how  birds  flying  over  the  course  had  dropped 
down  stunned  by  the  noise.  The  games  were  forgotten, 
and  all  crowded  round  the  proconsul  eager  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  the  liberator  of  Greect,  who  was  almost 
enrothered  with  chaplets  and  garlands.  This  day  was 
iadeed  the  climax  of  Flamininus'ti  career,  of  which  even  the 
*tatcly  tritraph  that  two  years  later  he  obtained  at  Rome 
f  lUst  have  seemed  but  a  pale  reflection. 

Of  the  rest  of  his  public  life,  which  was  mainly  occupied 
ii  consolidating  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Cyno.scephala;, 
we  can  only  give  the  barest  outline  ;  but  we  will  first 
attempt  to  estimate  his  work,  and  discuss  how  far  he  merited 
the  proud  title  of  benefactor  of  Greece,  which  Greeks  and 
Romans  alike  bestowed  on  him.  That  he  wa»  animated 
by  an  ardent  love  of  the  Greek  name  and  race,  as  genuine 
as  that  of  Byron,  of  Cmuing,  or  of  Kanaris,  admits  of  no 
Masonable  doubt.  To  attribute  to  Flamininus  a  Macchiavel- 
lian  policy,  as  if  ho  could  have  foreseen  Corinth  overthrown 
and  Acbai'i  turnea  into  a  Roman  province,  is   not  onl^ 


disingenuous  but  absurd.  There  is  more  force  in  the 
charge  which  Mommsen  brings  against  him,  that  his 
Hellenic  sympathies  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  innate 
weakness  and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Greek  states  of  that 
period,  whose  only  hope  of  peace  and  safety  lay  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  republic.  But 
if  the  event  proved  that  the  liberation  of  Greece  was  a 
political  mistake,  it  was  a  noble  and  generous  mistake,  and 
reflects  nothing  but  honour  on  the  name  of  Flamininus, 

The  only  military  enterprise  that  remained  after  the 
conquest  of  Philip  was  to  crush  Nabis,  who  still  held 
Argos,  as  well  as  his  own  tyranny  of  Sparta,  In  allowing 
the  conquered  tyrant  to  retain  his  native  possessions, 
Flamininus  was  probably  influenced  by  consideration  for 
the  Spartans,  who  would  never,  except  under  compulsion, 
have  submitted  to  the  Achsan  league. 

His  last  act  before  returning  home  is  characteristic  of 
the  man.  Of  the  Achaeans,  who  vied  with  one  another  in 
showering  upon-  him  honours  and  rewards,  he  asked  but 
one  personal  favour,  the  redemption  of  the  Italian  captives 
who  had  been  sold  as  slaves  in  Greece  during  the  Hannibalic 
war.  These  to  the  number  of  1200  were  presented  to  him 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  formed  tdie  chief  ornament 
of  his  triumph. 

In  192  B.C.,  on  the  rupture  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus,  Flamininus  jelumed  to  Greece,  this  time  as  the 
civil  representative  of  Rome.  His  personal  influence  and 
skilful  diplomacy  secured  the  wavering  Achaean  states, 
cemented  the  alliance  with  Philip,  and  contributed  mainly 
to  the  Roman  victory  of  Thermopyls.  Chalcis  and 
Naupactos,  which  had  joined  the  enemy,  owed  their  preser- 
vation to  his  interposition  with  the  consul  Glabrio.  In 
189  B.o.  he  was  made  censor.  In  this  office  his  fair  fame 
was  sullied  by  an  unseemly  quarrel  with  Cato.  Brotherly 
affection  tempted  him  to  shield  from  just  punishment  a 
dissolute  and  brutal  ruffian.  In  183  u.c,  he  undertook  an 
embassy  to  Prusias,  to  induce  the  king  of  Bithynia  to  de- 
liver up  Hannibal.  Hannibal  forestalled  his  fate  by  taking 
poison,  and  his  dying  words  justly  stigmatized  this  pitifuj 
victory  over  a  defenceless  and  destitute  old  man.  The 
only  excuse  for  his  conduct  Ls  that  it  was  prompted  not  by 
wanton  cruelty  or  love  of  revenge, — motives  which  were 
wholly  alien  to  his  character, — but  by  restless  ambition 
and  an  inordinate  love  of  glory,  the  infirmities  of  a  truly 
noble  nature.  The  history  of  his  later  years  is  a  blank, 
and  we  only  learn  from  his  biographer  Plutarch  that  his 
end  was  peaceful  and  happy.  (r.  S.) 

FLAMIN'IUS,  Caius,  an  eminent  member  of  the  i:ilebeian. 
gens  Flaminia,  who  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  of  public 
life  (232-217  B.C.)  held  successively  the  offices  of  tribune, 
prstor,  and  censor,  and  was  twice  advanced  to  the  consular 
dignity.  During  his  tribuneship  (232  B.C.)  he  was  success- 
ful iu  carrying  a  measure  for  distributing  viritim  among  the 
plebeians,  in  terras  of  the  Licinian  law,  the  ager  Gallicus 
Picenus.  an  extensive  tract  of  newly-acquired  territory  lying 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  the  south  ol 
Ariminum,  This  law  wa.s  carried  in  face  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  entire  senatorial  party,  who,  according 
to  Valerius  Ma.ximus  (lib.  v.,  c.  4,  sec.  5),  at  one  stage 
threatened  to  declare  him  a  public  enemy  and  raise  an  army 
against  him  should  ho  persevere  in  his  agitation.  In  227 
B.C.  lu>  was  appointed  pnetor,  Sicily  being  assigned  to  him 
as  hU  province ;  and-there  he  so  conducted  himself  as  to 
win  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the'people  whom  he  governed. 
This  they  took  occasion  to  show  thirty  years  afterwards 
when  his  son  was  curule  a&dile.  In  223  B.C.  he  was  made 
consul,  and,  along  Iwith  his  colleague  P.  Furius  Philus, 
hastened  at  once  to  .the  north  to  prosecute  .the  Gallic  w.ir 
which  had  been  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  the  operatio'i  of 
hia  own' k-fTrarian  law.  and  which  hid  Deet.  going  ud  n-itr. 
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indecisive  results  since  225.  RasLly  crossing  the  To  near 
the  site  of  Piacenza,  he  sustained  a  checli  which  compelled 
him  to  capitulate.  The  facile  Insubres  having  granted  him 
a  free  retreat,  he  spec  "lily,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cenomani, 
renewed  the  attack  at  another  point,  perhaps  on  the  river 
Oglio.  On  this  occasion  he  was  successful ;  but  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  the  victory  was  not  gained  in  spite 
of  rather  than  by  means  of  the  generalship  of  the  consul. 
At  all  events  his  conquest  of  the  Insubres  failed  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  aristocratic  party -who  had  opposed 
his  election  and  afterwards  sought  to  obtain  his  recall;  and 
the  honours  of  a  triumph  were  awarded  to  hira  only  wheu 
the  negative  decision  of  the  senate  had  been  overborne  by 
the  popular  voice.  According  to  Plutarch  (.Marcellics.  4) 
he  was  nevertheless  compelled  to  resign  his  office  before  the 
natural  term  had  expired  In  221  ho  w;-,s  chosen  magioter 
equitum  under  the  dictatorship  oi  M.  Mmiicius  Rufus,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  take  ottice  owing  to  a  bad  omen — the 
squeaking  of  a  shrew-mojse — which  had  occurred  immedi- 
ately after  the  election.  In  the  following  year  (220  B.C.)  lie 
WIS  censor ;  and  this  period  of  office  was  marked  by  the 
e.\ccution  of  two  great  public  works  which  are  permanently 
associated  with  his  name — a  circus  and  a  road.  The  Circus 
Flaminius,  erected  in  a  locality  which  had  previously  been 
known  as  the  Praia  Flaminia,  was  designed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  plebeians,  especially  for  their  public  meet- 
ings,— they  having  no  right  at  that  period  to  sit  in  the 
Circus  JIasimus.  The  Via  Flamiiiia  was  the  first  to  be 
carried  across  the  Apennines,  thus  connecting  the  Adriatic 
and  Tuscan  seas.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  old  military 
road  W'hich  had  been  carried  as  far  as  to  Spoletium  (Spolcto) 
in  240  B.C.  From  Spo'.etium  it  went  to  Fulginium 
(Foligno)  and  Forum  Flaminii  (San  Giovanni  in  Fori- 
damma);  thence  it  mounted  the  Apennine  slope  to  the 
station  Ad  Ensem  (La  Schieggia),  crossing  the  central 
ridge  at  whit  is  now  known  as  the  pass  of  Furlo,  and 
descending  by  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus  to  Fanum  For- 
tune (Fano),  whence  it  kept  the  coast  as  far  as  to  Arimi- 
num.  In  2IS  B.C.,  as  a  leader  of  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion, Flaminius  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
measure  brought  in  by  the  tribune  Claudius,  which  pro- 
hibited senators  and  senators'  sons  from  possessing  sea- 
going vessels,  e.vcept  such  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
transport  of  the  produce  of  their  own  estates,  and  generally 
shut  them  out  from  everything  which  the  Romans  included 
under  the  category  of  commercial  speculation  (quEstus), 
such  as  undertaking  public  contracts  (redemptiones),  and 
the  like.  The  effective  support  which  he  had  given  to  this 
measure  vastly  increased  the  popularity  of  Flaminius  with 
his  own  order,  and  secured  his  second  election  as  consul  in 
the  followiug  year  (217  B.C.),  shortly  after  the  defeat  of 
Sempronius  at  the  Trebia.  Without  staying  to  go  through 
the  usual  solemnities  of  installation  at  the  Cajpitol,  or  to 
celebrate  the  feriaj  Latins,  Flaminius  at  once  hastened  to 
Ariminura  and  thence  to  Arretium,  there  to  be  ready  for 
an  aggressive  campaign  against  Hannibal  as  soon  as  the 
roads  should  be  open.  Meanwhile  Hannibal,  uneasy  in  his 
winter  quarters,  had  accomplished  with  comparative  ease 
the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  forced  his  way  south- 
ward across  the  flooded  plains  of  the  lower  Arno.  The 
consul,  fearing  lest  the  enemy  should  find  Rome  unpro- 
tected, impetuously  set  out  in  pursuit.  Free  to  select  his  own 
ground,  Hannibal  chose  to  wake  his  stand  between  Bor- 
ehetto  and  Passignano,  in  the  narrow  defile  formed  by  the 
hills  of  Cortona,  which  is  closed  at  its  entrance  by  the 
Trasimene  lake.  With  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  he 
barred  the  further  outlet  at  the  hill  of  Torre,  while  the 
light  troops  and  the  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  sides  of  the 
pass  It  was  early  morning  (on  the  2.3d  of  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  uncorrected  calendar,  but  in  reality  on  some 


day  in  April)i  when  Flamiuias  reached  the  spot,  and  & 
thick  haze  covering  hill  and  lake  altogether  concealed  the 
position  and  even  the  existence  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
Roman  army  found  itself  completely  and  hopelessly  sur- 
rounded in  the  fatal  defile.  In  the  three  hours'  carnage 
that  followed  15,000  Romans  perished,  and  FlamiDius  was 
among  the  slain. 

From  the  materials  which  Livy  and  Polybius — no  friendly 

critics — furnish,  it  is  manifest  that  Flaminius  was  a  man 

of  ability,  energy,  and  probity,  who  with  the  bravery  of  a 

true  soldier  combined  many   of  the  best   qualities   of  a 

I  popular  democratic  leader.     While  eminent,  however,  as 

I  the  head  of  a  political  party,  and  successful  in  carrying 

I  some  pieces  of  useful  legislation,  he  has  little  or  no  claim 

I  to  rank  among  the  greater  statesmen  of  the  repablic.     As 

I  a  general,  moreover,  he  was  headstrong  and  self-sutScient, 

I  and  Lc  seems  to  have  owed  such  victories  as  he  achieved 

to  personal  boldness  favoured   by  good  fortune  rather  than 

to  any  superiority  of  strategical  skill  (see  Livy,  xxL,  xsiL; 

Polybius,  ii.,  iii.). 

FLAMINIUS,  Caii'S,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  quaestor 
under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  in  Spain  in  the  year 
210  B.C.,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  New  Carthage. 
Fourteen  years  later  he  was  curule  iedile  ;  and  this  term  of 
office  was  marked  by  the  distribution  among  the  citizens  at 
very  low  prices  of  large  quantities  of  grain,  which  in  a  time 
of  Roman  scarcity  the  Sicilians  had  sent  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  father's  pratorship  thirty  years  before.  In 
193  B.C.  he  himself  attained  a  prcetorship,  and  was  sent  to 
the  recently  constituted  province  of  Hispania  Citerior. 
There  he  carried  on  the  war  agaiBSt  the  insubordinate 
populations,  and  after  a  siege  took  Litabrum,  a  city  which 
is  described  by  Livy  as  having  been  .strong  and  opulent, 
and  made  prisoner  Corribilo,  a  powerful  chieftain.  In  187 
B.C.  be  became  consul  along  with  M.  /Emilius  Lepidus,  and 
was  successful  in  giving  peace  to  Northern  Italy  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  warlike  Liguriaii  tribes.  In  the  same 
year  the  branch  of  the  Via  yEmilia  (traces'  of  which  are 
still  discernible)  connecting  Be  lonia  (Bologna)  with 
Arretium  (Arezzo)  was  constructed  by  him. 

FLAMSTEED,  John  (1046-1719),  the  first  astronomer- 
royal  of  England,  was  born  at  Denby  near  Derby,  August 
1 4,  1 C4G.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  that  town, 
where  his  father  carried  on  business  as  a  maltster.  He 
began  the  study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  while  still 
Very  young,  and  showed  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  mathematical  instruments.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  caught  cold  while  bathing,  and  he  suffered 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  from  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
joints.  In  lt365  he  went  to  Ireland  to  consult  Greatrakes, 
a  notorious  quack  of  the  period,  who  claimed  to  be  able  to 
cure  such  diseases  by  manipulation;  but  he  returned  to  Derby 
uncured.  He  continued  his  astronomical  studies  here  till 
16G9.  About  the  year  1667  he  wrote  an  able  paper  on 
the  equation  of  time,  afterwards  appended  by  Wallis  to  hi? 
edition  of  Horrocks's  works.  In  1G69  he  communicated  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society  under  the  assumed  name  J. 
Mathesin  a  sole  fundes,  an  anagram  on  bis  own  name 
Johannes  Flamsteedius ;  but  Oldenburg,  the  secretary, 
addressed  a  reply  to  him,  showing  that  he  was  discovered, 
and  from  that  time  Flamsteed  corresponded  with  many 
men  of  science.  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  whose  acquaintance  he 
made,  in  1670  when  visiting  London,  furnished  him  with 
several  instruments,  amongst  others  with  Townly's  micro- 
meter. In  1673  Flamsteed  composed  his  treatise  on  The 
true  and  a/'jxirent  Places  of  the  Planets  when  at  their  /greatest 
and  least  Distances  from  the  Earth,  a  work  referred  to  bj 

'  S«e  Momnisea,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  122  (sote),  LoDdok. 
1864. 
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Newton  in  tlic  first  edition  of  Ins  Pnnnpni.  in  the  same 
year  he  obtained  bis  M.A.  degree  at  Cambridge,  lie  dues 
not  appear  to  have  ei'or  studied  at  Cambridge,  though  his 
name  was  entered  at  Jesus  College  in  1C70,  and  he  resided 
there  for  some  months  in  1674.  In  this  year  he  published 
his  Ephemeris,  and  drew  up  a  table  of  the  tides.  Sir  J. 
Moore  at  this  time  proposed  to  establish  Flamsteed  in  a 
private  observatory  at  Chelaoa  ;  but  Charles  II.,  whoso 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  necessity  of  improved 
astronomieal  tableS  by  a  proposal  for  finding  the  longitude 
at  sea,  determined  to  establish  an  observatory,  and 
Flamsteed  was  appointed  "astronomical  observator."  His 
observations  were  made  at  the  queen's  house  in  Greenwich 
Park,  till  July  1676,  when  the  ob.servatory  was  ready.  «  Of 
his  work  as  astronomer-royal  an  account  will  bo  found 
under  Astronomy  (vol.  ii.  p.  756).  Baily  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  modern  astronomy  from  the  year  1676,  when 
Flamsteed  began  his  observations. 

^  Flamsteed  was  ill-paid  and  overworked  in  his  new  office. 
A  salary  of  X 100  a  year  was  paid  him,  and  he  was  left  to 
provide  his  own  instruments.  Until  16S4  he  had  to  teach 
two  boys  from  Christ's  Hospital,  as  one  of  the  duties  of  his 
post;  and  he  taught  other  boys,  to  defray  the  expenses  ho 
incurred  for  instruments.  In  168-4  his  father  died,  and  ho 
was  presented  by  Lord  Keeper  North  to  a  small  living. 
His  means  being  thus  somewhat  improved,  he  resolved  to 
iinour  the  expense  of  ,a  mural  arc,  on  the  assurance  of 
Government  that  ho" -would  be  reimbur.sed, — a  promise 
which,  however,  was  never  fulfilled. 

•  Attention  has  been  drawn  since  the  year  1S32  to  cer- 
tain'private  affairs  of  Flamsteed's.  In  that  year  Francis 
Baily  discovered  a  largo  collection  of  Flamsteed's  letters  in 
private  hands,  and  other  letters  afterwards  at  Greenwich. 
The  Admiralty  unfortunately  decided  to  print  these  at  the 
public  expense.  -  For  some  time  it  was  supposed  that  the 
fair  fame  of  Newton  and  Halley  had  been  darkened  by  the 
publication  of  these  documents.  But  Sir  David  Brewster 
discovered  among  Newton's  papers  a  series  of  letters  and 
papers  completely  exculpating  Newton  and  Halley  from 
'diarges  affecting  their  honour,  and  placing  Flamsteed's 
character  in  an  unfavourable  aspect.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  case  made  out  by  Brewster 
against  Flamsteed,  and  the  case  made  out  by  Baily  against 
Newton  and  Halley,  both  rest  on  ex  parte  statements. 
The  conclusion  to  which  a  careful  investigation  of  both 
sides  of  the  story  appears  to  point  is  that  both  Newton 
and  Flamsteed  showed  exceeding  ill-temper,  and  that  the 
cliarges  affecting  the  honour  of  either  (and  of  Halley  as 
Newton's  friend)  had  their  origin  entirely  in  the  iU-feeling 
thus  excited.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  matter  she  aid  ever 
have  been  opened.  Let  it  bo  remembered  only  tbyt,  while 
on  the  one  hand  Flamsteed  furnished  Newton  wit"h  every 
lunar  observation  made  before  1685,  when  the  first  edition 
of  the  Principia  appeared,  Newton  on  the  other  hand 
based  on  these  observations  the  noblest  theory  the  world 
of  science  has  known. 

'.  From  1715  to  1719,  the  year  of  his  death,  Flamsteed 
superintended  the  publication  of  the  Hisioria  C(elestis,  but 
the  publication  was  not  completed  till  1723.  His  valuable 
Alias  CoeUstis  was  not  published  till  1753.  The  well- 
known  British  catalogue  of  2884  stars  appears  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Uistoria  Ccelestis.  Though  of  feeble  con- 
stitution, Flamsteed  attained  the  age  of  seventy-three,  his 
death  occurring  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1719.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  office  of  astronomerroyal  by  Halley. 
,  FLANDERS  (German  Ftandern,  Dutch  Vlaemlern),  an 
ancient  countship  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  has  left  its 
■name  to  two  provinces  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
distinguished  as  East  and  West.  It  took  its  rise  about 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  but  the  early  history  of  the 


iiiic  ot  counts  is  far  from  certain,  the  older  chronicles 
giving  very  dili'crent  statements.  Leaving  out  of  view  those 
mythical  personages  through  whom  as  a  mutter  of  course 
a  connexion  is  established  with  Priam  of  Troy,  wo  find  Iha 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Foresters,  as  they  are  callud, 
ill  a  certain  Lideric  le  Buc,  "  only  son  of  Sahiart  prince  of 
Dijuii,  and  of  Madame  Eringarde  daughter  of  Gerard  lord 
of  Pioussillon,"  v.ho,  says  Lambert,  canon  of  St  Omer, 
"  videns  l-'laiidriam  vacuani  ct  iucultam  ac  momorosam,  . 
occupavit  earn."  Even  Lideric  is  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
though  his  death  in  836  is  mentioned  in  the  Anmil'S 
JJlantlnuenses,  which  were  compiled  before  1064  from  earlier 
documents.  His  son  Ingelramn,  say  the  chronicles,  had  a 
son  Audaccr ;  but  according  to  several  modern  investigator:' 
Audacer  was  merely  a  cognomen  of  Baldwin,  the  next 
person  in  the  gonealogica!  series.  With  Baldwin,  who  h 
distinguished  as  Lrns  de  Per  ox  Iron.  Arm,  we  at  lengih 
reach  the  terra  Jirma  of  history.  -  He  was  a  strong,  daring, 
and  unscrupulous  man,  and  made  noise  enough  in  his  own 
day,  more  particularly  by  carrying  off  and  marrying  Judith 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  a  lady  of  ea.sy 
principles,  who  had  already  been  the  wife  of  /Ethelwulf 
of  tbe  West  Saxons  of  England,  and  for  a  time  of  .(Ethel- 
wulf's  son  /Ethclbald.  Baldwin  IL,  the  Bald,  born  of  this 
marriage,  is  mainly  remembered  .is  a  vigorous  oi^ponent  of 
the  Normans,  aud  as  the  builder  of  the  walls  of  Bruges  and 
Ypros.  It  IS  said  that  ho  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
])olitical  liberties  of  his  couiitry  by  appoiuting  twelve  of 
his  principal  vassals  as  a  council  of  state.  He  took  to 
wife  /Elfthryth,  daughter  of  King  Alfred  of  England. 
On  his  death  in  918,  his  possessions  were  divided  between 
his  two  sons  Arnulf  the  Elder  and  Adolphus;  but  the 
latter  survived  only  a  short  time,  aud  Arnulf  succeeded 
to  the  whole  inheritance.  .  His  reign  was  full  of  troubles 
with  the  Normans  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  emperor 
Otho  I.  on  the  other;  and  he  made  one  of  his  conference" 
memorable  by  murdering  William  Longsword  the  Norman 
duke.  In  his  old  age  he  placed  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  Baldwin,  his  son  by  Adela  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Vermandois,  and  tbe  young  man,  though  his  reign  was 
a  very  short  one,  did  a  groat  deal  for  the  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  of  the  country,  establishing  the  first 
weavers  and  fullers  of  Ghent,  and  instituting  yearly  fairs 
at  Ypres,  Bruges,  Veurne,  Cassel,  Courtrai,  Thorout,  and 
Rousselare.  On  Baldwin's  death  in  961  the  old  count 
resumed  the  control,  and  spent  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life  in  securing  the  succession  of  his  grandson  Arnulf 
or  Arnold  tlio  younger.  The  reign  of  Arnulf  was  ter- 
minated by  his  death  in  989,  and  he  was  followed  by  his 
sun  Baldwin  IV.,  styled  Pnhhra  Barba,  Comely  Beard, 
or  simply  Bctrbatus,  Met  den  Baerd,  With  the  beard.  •  This 
Baldwin  fought  successfully  both  against  the  kiug  of  France 
and  the  emperor  Henry  IT.,  and  obtained  from  the  latter 
Valenciennes,  Walcheren,  and  the  islands  of  Zealaud. 
The  counts  of  Flanders  thus  became  feudatories  of  the 
empire  as  well  as  of  France.  Baldwin's  son  Baldwin  V., 
surnamed  of  Lille  (in  Latin  Insularius,  in  Dutch  Van 
Ryssol)  rebelled  in  1028  against  his  father,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  wife  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  of  France ;  but 
two  years  later  peace  was  sworn  at  Oudenarde,  and  the  old 
man  continued  to  reign  till  his  death  in  1036.  Baldwin 
V.  proved  a  worthy  successor,  and  acquired  from  the  people 
the  title  of  Dcbonnaire.  He  was  an  active,  ambitious,  en- 
terprising man,  and  greatly  extended  his  power  by  wars 
and  alliances.  Before  his  death  he  saw  his  eldest  daughter 
Matilda  sharing  the  English  throne  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  his  son  Baldwin  of  Mons  (in  Dutch  Bergen)  in 
■possession  of  Hainault  in  right  of  his  wife  Richilde  tbe 
widow  of  the  late  count,  and  his  son  Robert  the  Friaiaa 
ruling  over  the  countship  of  Holland  and  Friesland  in  right 
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o(  the  countess  Oettrude.  His  youngLT  daugntcr  Juditli 
hid  married  Tostig,  brother  of  Harold  II.  of  England. 
On  hi3  death  in  1067,  Baldwin  of  Moms  succeeded  to  tlie 
countship  of  Flanders,  apparently  without  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Robert  his  elder  brother  ;  but  a  few  years 
afterwar:Is  a  quarrel  broke  out,  and  Baldwin  was  slain. 
Robert  noiv  claimed  the  tutelage  of  Baldwin's  children, 
and  obtained  the  support  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.; 
while  Richildc,  Baldwin's  widow,  appealed  to  Pliilip  of 
France.  The  contest  was  decided  at  Ravenchoven,  near 
Cassel,  February  22,  1071,  where  Robert  was  victor,  and 
Arnulf  III.,  Baldwin's  son,  was  slain.  Arras,  Duuai, 
Tournai,  and  other  towns  of  French  Flanders  had  taken 
part  with  the  countess  and  the  French,  while  Ghent,  Bruge.s, 
Ypres,  Courtrai,  and  other  towns  of  Flanders  proper  weio 
on  the  side  of  Robert.  The  successful  competitor  held  the 
countship  till  Ids  death  in  1093,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  bis  son  Robert  II.,  who  became  famous  for  his  cxjiloits 
in  the  first  crusade,  and  acquired  the  title  of  Lanceand 
Sword  of  Christendom.  Baldwin  VII.,  surnamed  A  la 
Httcho,  or  With  the  Axe,  became  count  on  Robert's  death 
in  1119,  and  in  his  turn  transmitted  the  dignity  to  liis 
cousin  Charles  of  Denmark,  son  of  Canute  and  Adclai.-^, 
daughter  of  Robert  the  Frisian.  This  Charles  of  Denniarli 
was  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  exercised  his  authority 
ogainst  all  swearers,  necromancers,  Jews,  and  usurers.  At 
Bruges  in  1127  he  ordered  all  the  granaries  to  bo  thrown 
open ;  and  the  merchants  who  had  expected  to  make  gaiii 
by  the  dearth  were  so  enraged  that  they  formed  a  con- 
spiracy and  procured  his  assassination  in  the  church  of  St 
Donat.  No  fewer  than  sis  pretenders  to  the  countship 
now  appeared,  and  among  the  rest  William  Clito,  son  of 
Robert  Courlhose  of  Normandy,  and  Thierri  or  Theodoric 
of  Alsace.  The  latter  was  the  successful  competitor,  and  ho 
married  the  widow  of  Count'  Charlc.?,  Marguerite  of  Cler- 
mont. He  distinguished  himself  at  homo  by  the  wise  en- 
couragement which  ho  gave  to  the  growth  of  popular  liberty, 
and  abroad  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  several  crusading 
expeditions.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  retired  to 
Gravelines,  leaving  the  cares  ftf  state  to  bis  son  Philip,  who 
when  bo  came  to  rule  in  hia  own  name  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  and  acquired  the  honourable  reputation 
of  "the  greatest  lawgiver  of  Flanders."  He  married 
Elizabeth  of  Vermandois,  and  on  her  death  had  a  violent 
dispute  with  the  French  monarch  about  the 'possession  of 
Vermandois,  which  was  ultimately  granted  him  during  his 
life.  As  ho  had  no  children  bis  inheritance  weiit  to 
Baldwin  of  Hainault,  who  had  married  his  sister 
Marguerite, — a  change  of  the  dynasty  which  considerably 
affected  the  relations  of  Flanders  with  France.  The  French 
king  laid  claim  to  the  countship,  and  Baldwin  was  con- 
strained to  cede  Artois,  St  Omer,  Lcn.s,  Ilcsdin,  and  a 
great  part  of  southern  Flanders  to  France,  and  to  allow 
Matilda  of  Portugal,  the  widow  of  Philip,  to  hold  Lille, 
Cassel,  Veuroe,  Rille,  and  Sluys.  Marguerite  died  in 
1194  and  Baldwin  in  1195,  and  the  countship  devolved 
on  their  son  Baldwin  IX.,  who  became  the  founder  of  the 
.  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople,  and  peri.shed  in  Bulgaria 
in  120C.  Tho  emperor's  two  daughters  were  both  under 
age,  and  accordingly  the  government  of  Flanders  and 
Hainault  was  entrusted  to  his  brother  Philip,  assisted  by 
Bosschaert  of  Avesnes  and  William  of  Hainault.  Johanna 
the  elder  daughter  was  married  to  Ferdinand  or  Ferrand  of 
Portugal,  but  left  no  heir;  and  so  tho  inheritance  of  both 
Flanders  and  Hainault  passed  on  her  death  in  1279  to  the 
children  of  tho  younger,  Margaret — the  latter  to  John  her 
eldest  son  by  her  first  marriage  with  Bosschaert  of  Avesnc.=, 
and  the  former  to  Guy  of  Danipierre,  a  son  of  her  second 
marriage  with  William  of  Danipierre,  a  French  nobleman. 
The   government    of   Guy   proved   an   unfortunate   one  : 


Flanders  was  involved  in  a  severe  struggle  with  France, 
and  for  a  time  almost  lost  its  independence.  Tho  old. 
count  died  at  Conipiigne  in  prison  about  two  months  after 
peace  was  concluded  in  1305;  and  Robert  of  Belhune,  his 
son,  was  acknowdedged  his  successor  both  by  the  Flemings 
and  by  tho  French.  Robert  was  an  ablo  and  valiant  prince, 
and  has  the  honour  of  having  established  at  Bruges  die  first 
insurance  company.  The  reign  of  his  grandson  and  suc- 
cessor Louis  of  Nevers  and  Rethel,  who  had  been  brough; 
up  at  tho  French  court  and  married  to  Margaret  the  Freni.l; 
king's  daughter,  was  rendered  for  ever  memorable  by  the 
enterprise  of  Jacob  van  Artevelde,  the  great  hereof  Flemish 
liberty.  Louis  peri.shed  in  the  battle  of  Crecy,  and  left  hia 
county  to  his  son  Louis  II.  of  Male,  near  Bruges,  under 
whom  the  struggle  of  the  Flemish  towns  for  their  liberties 
was  maintained.  B}'  the  marriage  of  Louis's  daughter 
Margaret  with  Philip  of  Burgundy,  tho  lordship  of  Flanders 
passed  to  tho  Burgundian  family;  and  thus  it  ultimately 
became  part  of,  the  possessions  of  tho  house  of  Austria. 
The  title  of  count  of  Flanders  has  been  borne  since  18-10  by 
the  second  son  of  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium,  Philip. Eugene 
Ferdinand. 

See  "Gcnealogia  comitum  FlanJri.'c  eJcnt*  D.  L.  C.  iTclh- 
inann,"  in  Monmncnla  Gcrmani(e  Historiai  Scriptorum^  vol.  u.; 
"GcRcalogio  der  Graten  von  Flaodern,  S.ichsischc  Wcltchronik, 
Anhang  vi."  in  Mon.  Genu.  Jlist-y  Scriplorum  qui  rrrnacula  lingua 
list  sunt-  Tfnmts  II.;  A^rcdiiis,  ilisioria  ComUuni  Flnndrice,  1650- 
1652;  Van  Pract,  Ilistoirc  de  la  Flaruire,  2  vols.,  1S28;  Le  Glay, 
Ilistoirc  dcs  Cmntes dc  Flandrc,  2  vols.,  ]8J;3-4;  Wariikboig,  Flan- 
drisclic  Staats-  ttnd  Rechtsrjeschichte  bis  1300,  3  vols.,  1835-1839; 
Henilrik  CcRScieuci",  Gcschicdcnis  van  lichjic,  1845;  F.  G. 
Steplu-ns,  Flemish  Relics,  ISCG;  Kervyn  van  LctteiihovD,  .ffisftnVc 
de  Fixndre,  i  vols.,  1874;  FivJOricq,  kcle  politique  ct  social  du  due 
de£our'jorfnc  dans  Ics  Pays-Has,  IS7 5. 

FLANDRIN,  JrAN  HiproLVTE  (1S09-18C4),  French 
painter,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1809.  His  father,  though 
brought  up  to  business,  had  great  fondness  for  art,  and 
sought  himself  to  follow  an  artist's  career.  Lack  of  early 
training,  however,  disabled  him  for" success,  and  he  waa 
obliged  to  take  up  the  precarious  occupation  of  a  miniature 
painter.  Hippolyte  was  tho  second  of  three  sons,  all 
painters,  and  two  of  them  eminent,  for  tho  third  son  Paul 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  modern  landscape  school  of 
France.  August  e,  tho  eldest,  passed  tho  greater  part  of 
bis  life  as  professor  at  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  ^1840. 
After  studying  for  some  timeat  Lyons,  Hippolyte  and  Paul, 
who  had  long  determined  on  the  step  and  economized  for 
it,  set  out  to  walk  to  Paria  in  1829,  to  place  themselves 
under  tho  tuition  of  Hersent.  They  chose  finally  to  enter 
tho  atelier  of  Ingres,  who  became  not  only  their  instructor 
but  their  friend  for  life.  At  first  considerably  hampered 
by  poverty,  Flandrin's  difiicultiea  wero  for  ever  removed 
by  his  taking,  in  1832,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  awarded 
for  his  picture  of  the  Recognition  of  Theseus  by  his  Father, 
This  allowed  him  to  study  five  years  at  Rome,  whence  ho 
sent  home  several  pictures  which  considerably  raised  hia 
fama  St  Clair  Healing  the  Blind  was  done  for  the  cathe- 
dral of  Nantes,  and  years  after,  at  tho  exhibition  of  1855, 
brought  him  a  medal  of  the  first  class.  Jesus  and  the 
littio  Children  was  given  by  the'  Government  to  tho  town 
of  Lizieux.  Dante  and  Virgil  visiting  tho  Envious  Men 
struck  Willi  Blindness,  and  Euripides  writing  his  Tragedies, 
belong  to  tho  museum  at  Lyons.  Returning  to  Paris 
through  Lyons  in  fPSS  ho  soon  received  commission  to 
ornament  the  chapel  of  St  John  in  tho  church  of  St 
Sdverin  at  Pari?,  and  reputation  increased  and  employment 
continued  abundant  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Besides  the 
pictures  mentioned  alx)ve,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
he  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits.  The  works,  how- 
ever, upon  which  his  fanm  most  surely  rests  arc  his  monu- 
mental decorative  paintings.  Of  these  the  prv^cipal are  thoso 
executed  in  the  f>.'!!.'>win<i  chiir'.bcs  : — in  the  sanctuary  of 
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3t  Ccrniain  dcs  Pri53  at  Paris  (1842-44),  m  !.Ue  clioir  of 
the  same  church  (1846-48),  in  the  cliurch  of  St  Paul  at 
Ni3me3(184S-49),of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Parls(18J0-54), 
Sn  the  church  of  Ainay  at  Lyons  (1855),  in  the  nave  of  St 
Germain  des  Prtis  (1855-61).  In  1856  Flandrin  was  elected 
to  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux-Arts.  In  1863  his  failing 
health,  rendered  worse  by  incessant  toil  and  exposure  to 
the  damp  and  draughts  of  churches,  induced  him  again  to 
visit  Italy.  He  died  of  small-pox  at  Rome  on  the  21st 
March  1864.  As  might  naturally  be  expected  in  one  who 
looked  upon  painting  as  but  the  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  spiritual  sentiment,  Flandrin  had  perhaps  too  little  pride 
in  the  technical  qualities  of  his  art.  There  is  shown  in  his 
works  much  of  that  austerity  and  coldness,  expressed  in  form 
and  colour,  which  springs  from  a  faith  which  feels  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  surrounding  hfe.  He  has 
been  compared  to  Fra  Angelico  (see  Fiesole)  ;  but  the 
faces  of  his  long  processions  of  saints  and  martyrs  seem 
to  express  rather  the  austerity  of  souls  convicted  of  sin 
than  the  joy  and  purity  of  never-corrupted  life  which 
shines  from  the  work  of  the  early  master. 

See  Delaborde,  Lfttrcs  cl  Pcnsitsdt  H.  Flandrin,  Paris,  1S64. 
~  FLANNEL  (French  flanelle,  German  Flanel),  an  open 
woollen  stuff  of  various  degree?  of  fineness,  from  patent 
6annel,  which  does  not  shrink  \s  washing,  to  baize,  which 
is  a  coarse  woollen  stuff,  or  flarmel  with  a  long  nap,  first 
introduced  into  England,  together  with  serge,  by  the 
Flemings.  Domett  is  another  variety  of  flannel,  the  warp 
of  which  is  made  of  cotton,  am  the  woof  of  wool.  It  is 
very  thin,  and  is  used  for  linings  and  for  shrouds  for  coffins. 
The  manufacture  of  flannel  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
other  woollen  goods,  though  there  are  certain  wools  which 
are  more  used  for  flannel  than  for  any  other  textiles.  For 
instance,  a  short  staple  wool  of  fine  quality  from  a  South- 
down variety  of  the  Susses  breed  is  principally  in  favour 
with  the  flannel-makers  at  Rochdale,  as  also  the  wool  from 
the  Norfolk  breed,  a  cross  between  the  Southdown  and 
Norfolk  sheep.  In  Wales  the  short  staple  wool  of  the 
mountain  sheep  is  used,  and  in  Ireland  that  of  the  Wicklow 
variety  of  the  Cottagh  breed.  Nearly  2000  persons  are 
employed  in  this  section  of  woollen  manufactures,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  industry  being  Rochdale  in  Lancashire,  while 
blankets,  a  special  branch  of  the  flannel  trade,  are  ex- 
tensively woven  at  Dewsbury  in  Yorkshire.  The  wool  for 
these  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  coarse  staples  of  the 
Mysore  breed  in  India.  Nearly  the  whole  population  at 
Llanidloes  and  Newton,  in  Montgomeryshire,  finds  occupa- 
tion in  flannel  weaving,  the  Welsh  flannels  having  attained 
a  very  high  reputation.  It  is  also  manufactured  at  Rath- 
drum,  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

A  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  England  in 
flannel,  as  is  shown  by  the  exports  for  the  year  1877,  viz: — 


Taidv 


Germany 

South  Afric.% 

Uombay  and  Scinde.... 
Bengal  and  Burmah.... 

Hong  Kong 

Japan  

Auntraliii 

Brit^jh  North  America 
Other  countries  

Total 


121,490 
389,834 
325,510 
522,080 
162,640 
147,760 
5,817.700 
1,189,170 
697,245 


9,273,429 


Value. 


£9,167 

21,389 

14,436 

23,372 

9,435 

9,061 

291,451 

65,888 

32,193 


£41^0,392 


Flannel  is  highly  recommended  by  medical  men  as  a 
clothing,  both  in  hot  and  cold  countries,  from  its  properties 
of  promoting  insensible  perspiration,  which,  being  absorbed 
by  the  material,  is  immediately  distributed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  substance,  and  thus  exposed  over  a 
very  large  surface,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  atmosphere.     Dr 


Black  assigiis  as  a  reason  why  flannel  ar.il  other  substances 
of  the  same  kind  keep  the  body  warm,  that  they  compose 
a  rare  and  spongy  mass,  the  fibres  of  which  touch  each 
other  so  lightly  that  the  heat  moves  slowly  through  the  in- 
terstices. These  being  filled  up  with  air,  and  that  too  in  a 
stagnant  state,  give  little  assistance  in  conducting  the  heat 

FLATBUSH,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  situated 
in  King's  County,  Long  Island,  New  York,  about  5  miles 
from  Brooklyn,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tramway 
lines.  Besides  the  churches,  the  principal  public  buildings, 
are  an  educational  institution  known  as  Erasmus  Hall,  the 
town-hall,  and  the  county  almshouse,  hospital,  and  lunatic 
asylum.  The  older  houses  are  noticeable  for  their  palatial 
style,  and  the  native  population  is  largely  of  Dutch 
descent.  The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood,  August  1776.  Population  in  1860,3471 
in  1 870,  6309.- 

FLAT-FISH  (PlenronectidiK)  is  the  name  common  ts 
all  those  fishes  which  swim  on  their  side,  as  the  holibut, 
turbot,  brill,  plaice,  flounder,  sole,  &c.  The  side  which  is 
turned  towards  the  bottom,  and  in  some  kinds  is  the  right 
in  others  the  left,  is  generally  colourless,  and  called  "  blind," 
from  the  absence  of  an  eye  on  this  side.  The  opposite  side, 
which  is  turned  upwards  and  towards  the  light,  is  variously, 
and  in  some  tropical  species  even  vividly,  coloured,  both 
eyes  being  placed  on  this  side  of  the  head.  All  the  bones 
and  muscles  of  the  upper  side  are  more  strongly  developed 
than  on  the  lower;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  fishes 
when  hatched,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  are 
symmetrical  like  other  fishes,  swimming  with  the  body  in 
a  vertical  position,  and  having  the  eyes  placed  normally, 
viz.,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  side. 
With  advancing  growth  one  of  the  eyes  is  gradually  pushed 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  fish  assumes  its  horizontal 
position  in  the  water.  Flat-fishes  are  bottom-fish,  rarely 
rising  to  the  surface,  and  apparently  not  descending  to  very 
great  depths.  They  are  found  in  all  oeas,  except  perhaps 
th°  highest  latitudes.  More  than  200  species  are  known  ; 
they  are  most  numerous  towards  the  equator,  whilst  those 
of  the  largest  size  (holibut)  occur  in  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions.  Some  enter  fresh  water  freely,  like  the  flounder. 
The  size  and  abundance  of  tho  flat-fish,  and  the  flavour  of 
their  flesh,  render  this  family  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
economically  important.     See  I  :uthyology, 

FLAVEL,  John  (c.  1627-1591),  an  English  noncon- 
formist divine,  was  born  at  Bro  asgrove  in  Worcestershire, 
probably  in  1627.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Mr  Richard 
Flavel,  described  in  contemporary  records  as  "  a  painful 
and  eminent  minister."  After  receiving  bis  early  education, 
partly  at  home,  and  partly  at  tho  grammar-schools  of 
Bromsgrove  and  Haslar,  lie  entered  University  College, 
O.'cford.  Soon  after  taking  orders  in  1650,  he  obtained  a 
curacy  at  Deptford,  and  on  the  death  of  the  vicar  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  From  Deptford  he  removed  in 
1656  to  Dartmouth.  He  was  ejected  from  his  living  by 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  but  continued 
to  preach  and  administer  tho  sacraments  privately  till 
the  Oxford  Act  of  1665,  when  he  retired  to  Slopton, 
five  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  official  labours.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  he  became  minister  of  a 
nonconformist  church  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  laboured  till 
his  death  in  1691.  Although  the  writings  of  Flavel  now 
appear  cumbrous  in  structure,  yet  their  literary  style  has 
some  merits ;  and  from  their  tender  and  devotional  charac- 
ter they  were  long  popular  with  a  certain  class  of  readers. 

His  principal  works  are  his  Treatise  on  the  Sou!  of  Man;  The 
Fountain  of  Life,  in  fmtij-tvio  Serynotis  ;  The  Method  of  Grace;  A 
Token  for  Mourners  ;  Husbandry  Spiritualized  ;  and  Navigation 
Spiritualiud.  A  new  edition  of  his  collected  works  was  published 
in  1820  in  6  vols.,  Svo.  His  select  works  were  published  in  1323 
in  2  vols.,  and  an  edition  ofjhese.  with  Life.  in.  1833.  - 
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FLAVIAN  T.,  patriarch  of  Antiocli,  was  born  about  320, 
most  probably  in  Autioch.     He  lost  liis  parents  in  early 
youth,  and,  nltliough  inheriting  great  wealth,  he  renounced  a 
life  of  worldly  ease,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  riches  and 
his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  church.     In  association 
with  Diodorus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tarsus,  he  supported 
the  catholic  faith  against  the  Arian  Lcontiiis,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded  Eustathius  as    patriarch   of    Antiocli.      The   two 
friends  assembled  their  adherents  outside  the  city  walls  for 
the  observance  of  the  exercises  of  religion ;   and,  according 
to  Tlieodoret,  it  was  in  these  meetings  that  the  practice  of 
intiphonal  singing  was  fiist   introduced  in    the   services 
of  the  church.     Wlien  Melctius  was  appointed  patriarch  of 
Antioch  in  361,  he  raised  Fla\-ian  to  tho  priesthood,  and 
on  the  death  of  Meleliua  in  3S1,  Flavian  was  chosen,  by 
a  majority  of  the  bishops,  to  succeed  him.     The  schism 
between  the  two  parties  was,  however,  far  from  being  healed, 
and  Paulinus,  who  by  the  e.xtrenie  Eustathians  had  been 
elected  patriarch  in  opposition  to  Meletius,  still  exercised 
authority  over  a  portion  of  tho  church.     On  the  death  of 
Paulinus  in  383,  Evagrius  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  and 
after  the  death  of  Evagrius  in  305  the  Eustathians  still 
continued  to  hold   separate    meetings ;  but   through    tho 
intervention  of  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople,  they  agreed, 
about  the  year  399,  to  acknowledge  Flavian  as  their  bishop. 
During   the   patriarchate   of   Flavian   a   serious   sedition 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Antioch  (387),  and  the  statues 
of   Thoodosius   and   the   empress   were  overturned ;    but 
Flavian  went  to  Constantinople,  and  by  an   eloquent  dis- 
course, prepared  for  him,  it  is  said,  by  hrS  pupil  St  John 
Chrysostom,  succeeded  in  averting  tho  emperor's  vengeance 
from  the  city.     Flavian  died  in  40-1. 

FLAVIAK  II.,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  chosen  by  the 
emperor  Anastasius  I.  to  succeed  PalladiuSj  most  probably 
iu  498.  Ho  endeavoured  toplea-se  both  parties  by  steering 
a  middle  course  in  reference  to  the  Chalcedon  decrees,  but 
was  induced  after  great  Iiesitation  to  agree  to  the  request 
of  Anastasius  that  ho  should  accept  tlie  Henoticon.  His 
doing  so,  while  it  brought  upon  Lim  the  anathema  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  failed  to  secure  a  return  of  tho 
favour  of  Anastasius,  who  in  511  found  in  tho  riots  which 
were  occurring  between  the  rival  parties  in  the  streets  of 
Antioch  a"  pretext  for  deposing  Flavian,  and  banishing  him 
to  Petra,  where  he  died  in  518.  Flavian  was  soon  after 
his  death  enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  after  some  opposition  ha  was  also  canonized  by  the 
Latin  Church. 

FLAVIAN,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  succeeded 
Proclus  in  447.  He  presided  at  the  council  which  deposed 
Eutychos  in  448,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  deposed 
by  the  couucil  of  Alexandria,  which  reinstated  Eutyches 
in  his  office.  Not  satisfied  with,  the  mere  deposition  of 
Flavian,  his  opponents  were  so  carried  away  by  their  feel- 
ings as  to  proceed  to  personal  violence,  and  his  death  soon 
after  at  Hypoepa  in  Lydia  is  attributed  to  a  kick  inflicted 
on  him  by  Dioscorus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  president 
of  the  council.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  canonized  him 
as  a  martyr,  and  he  is  also  enrolled  in  the  martyrology  of 
the  Latin  Church,  his  day  being  the  18th  February. 

FL.WIQNY,  Valerien,  was  born  near  Laon  about  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Having  studied  in  the 
college  of  Sorbonne,  ho  received  from  it  his  doctor's 
diploma  in  1028,  and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  a  canonry 
in  the  cathedral  of  Ilheims.  In  1G30  he  became  profcs.^or 
of  Hebrew  in  the  college  of  France.  He  died  at  Paris,  29th 
April  1C74.  Tho  works  of  Flavigny  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  discussions  regarding  the  Hebrew  text  of  tho  Bible. 
His  opinions  acquired  him  for  a  time  consider.ible  celebrity, 
and  engaged  him  in  controversies  with  some  of  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  but  now  possess  scarcely  any  interest. 


Tne  foriowing  are  Ws  princiyvxl  trcitises: — Epidola  IV.  dt 
inycnti  Hibliorivu  ojHre  scptcinhngtd,  1636  ;  Einsioltc  du(C  in  qnibut 
de  ingaiti  /Hbliorum  opcre  quod  iiujtcr  LtiUiia  Parisionnn  jfrodiit 
kc,  1646 ;  £2''^^"^'^  ^I^"  '"  ?■"*  <^*  libello  Ruth  Syriaco,  quern  Abr. 
Echdkitsis  inscHum  esse  vnluit  ingtnti  Bibliorum  opcri,  1647 1 
Epistola  advcrsiis  Abr.  EchfUeiiscm  de  libdlo  Ruth,  kc,  1648  ; 
Disqui&itio  Theologicn,  &c.,  1666.  Ho  also  published  an  edition  oi 
tho  works  of  William  of  S.iint-Aniour,  a  doctor  of  the  13th  century. 

FLAVIN  is  an  extract  or  preparation  of  quercitron  bark 
(Quercus  tit  ctoria),  used  as  a  yellow  dye  in  place  of  the 
ground  and  powdered  bark.  Flavin  is  not  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  and  the  commercial  product  is  found 
to  vary  greatly  in  composition  and  tinctorial  value,  accord- 
ing, probably,  to  tho  nature  of  the  varied  processes 
employed  in  its  preparation.  The  manufacture  of  flavin 
is  principally  carried  on  in  the  United  States  under  various 
patents ;  and  while  some  kinds  appear  to  be  little  other 
than  finely  powdered  and  sifted  bark,  others  are  almost 
pure  quercitrin,  tBo  chemical  principle  peculiar  to  querci- 
tron bark.  A  kind  of  flavin  made  in  England  is  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  bark  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and 
precipitating  tho  colouring  matter  by  neutralization  with 
cither  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Flavin  of  good 
quality  ought  to  possess  about  16  times  the  tinctorial 
strength  of  the  bark  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

FLAX.  The  terms  flax  or  lint  (German  Flacks,  French 
Lin,  Latin  Liinim)  are  employed  at  once  to  denote  tho 
fibre  so  called,  and  tho  plant  from  which  it  is  prepared. 
The  flax  plant  [Linnm  usilalissimiim)  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Liiiaceiv,  and,  like  most  plants  which  have  been  long 
under  cultivation,  it  possesses  numerous  varieties,  while 
the  wild  or  parent  condition  is  not  known.  As  cultivated 
it  is  an  annual  with  an  erect  stalk  rising  to  a  height  of 
from  20  to  40  inches,  with  alternate,  sessile,  linear-lanceo- 
late leaves,  branching  only  at  the  top  into  a  corymbose 
pauicle  of  bright  bbie  flowers.     The  flowers  are  regular  and 


Fio.  1,  — Fl.«  Plant  (Linum  vsilntissimum). 

symmetrical,  having  five  ovate  acute,  slightly  ciliate  sepals, 
five  deciduous  petals,  and  a  syncarpous  pentacarpellary 
ovary  with  five  distinct  styles.  The  fruit  or  boll  is  round, 
containing  five  cells  or  loculamcnts,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  two  by  a  spurious  dorsal  dissepiment,  thus 
forming  ten  divisions,  each  of  which  contains  a  single  seed. 
The  seeds,  well  kaown  ns. linseed,  are  flat,  oval  in  form, 
dark  brown  in  colour,  with"  a  smooth  shining  mucilaginou» 
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coat,  ana  fiat  oily  onvlcuons.  1  iiere  tuo  oi'veral  other 
species  which  have  been  and  are  cultivated  to  an  inconsi'ler- 
able  extent  as  sources  of  fibre,  as  the  Greek  or  spring  fl.ix 
(L.  crepitans),  Siberian  flax  {L.  iirrmnf),  anrl  the  white 
blossomed  or  purging  flax  (i  cathariu-um),  all  grown  in 
certain  parts  of  Austria,  and  the  narrow  leaved  flax  ( L.  an- 
gitsHfolium),  which  was  utilized  at  a  very  remote  peri')d. 

The  cultivation  and  preparation  of  flax  are  the  most 
ancient  of  all  textjle  industries,  very  distinct  tracej  of  their 
existence  during  the  stone  age  being  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  "The  use  of  flax,"  says  Keller  {Lake  Dwell- 
ings of  Switzerland,  translated  by  J.  E  Lee),  "  readies 
back  to  the  very  earliest  periods  of  civilization,  and  it  wm 
most  extensively  and  variously  applied  in  the  lake  dwell- 
ings even  in  those  of  the  stoue  jieriod.  But  of  the  mode 
ia  which  it  was  planted,  steeped,  heckled,  cleansed,  and 
generally  prepared  for  use,  we  can  form  no  idea  any  more 
than  we  can  of  the  mode  or  tools  employed  by  the  settlers 
in  Its  cultivation,  .  .  .  Rough  or  unworked  Has  is 
found  in  the  lake  dwellings  made  into  bundles,  or  what  are 
technically  called  heads,  and,  as  much  attention  was  given 
to  this  lost  operation,  it  was  perfectly  clean  and  ready  for 
use."  As  to  its  applications  at  this  early  period,  Keller 
remarks — "  Flax  was  the  material  for  making  lines  and 
nets  for  fishing  and  catching  wild  animals,  cords  for  carry- 
ing the  earthenware  vessels  and  other  heavy  objects  ;  in 
fact  one  can  hardly  imagine  how  navigation  could  be  carried 
on,  or  the  lake  dwellings  themselves  be  erected,  without 
the  use  of  ropes  and  cords  ;  and  the  erection  of  memorial 
stones  (lEenliirs,  dolmens)  at  whichever  era,  and  to  what- 
ever people  these  monuments  may  belong,  would  bo 
altogether  impracticable  without  the  u.se  of  strong  ropes." 
As  to  the  variety  of  flas  cultivated  by  the  prehistoric  races, 
Dr  Heer  is  of  epimon  that  it  was  the  small-leaved  flax 
(Liniim  angustifolivm).  a  plant  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  from  Greece  and  Dalmatia  to  the  Pyrenees. 

That  flax  was  extensively  cultivated  and  was  regarded  as 
of  much  importance  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  world's 
history  there  is  abundant  testimony.  Especially  in  ancient 
Egypt  the  fibre  occupied  a  most  important  place,  linen 
having  been  there  not  only  generally  worn  by  all  classes, 
but  It  was  the  only  material  the  priestly  order  was  permitted 
to  wear,  while  it  was  most  extensively  used  as  wrappings 
for  embalmed  bodies  and  for  general  purposes.  In  the 
Old  Testament  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh  arrayed  Joseph 
"in  vestures  of  fine  linen  "  (Gen.  xlii.  42),  and  among  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  that  of  hail  destroyed  the  flax  and  barley 
crops,  "  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was 
boiled "  (Exod.  ix.  31).  Further,  numerous  pictorial  re 
presentations  of  flax  culture  and  preparation  exist  to  the 
present  day  on  the  walls  of  tombs  and  in  Egypt.  Sir  J 
O  Wilkinson  in  his  description  of  ancient  Egypt  shows 
clearly  the  great  antiquity  of  the  ordinary  processes  of 
preparing  flax.  "  At  Bern  Hassan,"  he  says,  "  the  mode  of 
cultivating  the  plant,  in  the  same  square  beds  now  met 
with  throughout  Egypt  (much  resembling  our  salt  pans), 
the  process  of  beating  the  stalks  and  making  them  into 
ropes,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  cloth  are  distinctly 
pointed  out "  The  preparation  of  the  fibre  as  conducted 
in  Egypt  is  illustrated  by  IPliny,  who  says — "The  stalks 
themselves  are  immersed  in  water,  warmed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  are  kept  down  by  weights  placed  upon  them, 
for  nothing  is  lighter  than  flax.  The  membrane,  or  rind, 
becoming  loose  is  a  sign  of  their  being  sufficiently 
macerated.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  repeatedly 
turned  over  in  the  sun  until  perfectly  dried,  and  afterwards 
beaten  by  mallets  on  stone  slabs.  That  which  is  nearest 
the  rind  is  called  stnpa  ('tow '],  inferior  to  the  inner  fibres, 
and  fit  only  for  the  wicks  of  lamps.  It  is  combed  nut 
with  iron  hooks  until  the  rind  is  all  removed.     The  iunur 


pirt  is  of  a  winter  o:..j  finer  qinlity.  Men  arc  not  ashamed 
to  prepare  It  "  (I'l  my,  .V  //,xn,  1)  For  many  ages,  even 
du*n  to  tlioeiiilypaiiol  the  1 4lh  century,  Egyptian  flax  occu- 
pied (ho  foreinn^it  pla;c  ir.  the  commercial  world,  being seiit 
into  all  regions  with  which  open  intercourse  was  maintained 
Among  Western  nations  it  was,  without  any  competitor,  the 
most  important  of  all  vegetable  fibres  till  towards  the  cIusa 
of  the  18lh  century,  when,  after  a  brief  struggle,  cotton  to'ik 
its  placo  as  the  supreme  vegetable  fibre  of  coinmcrcB. 

Flax,  as  a  field  crop,  having  been  descrilicd  under  the 
heading  Agrici;ltube  (see  vol.  i.  p.  Z60),  it  is  unuecessary 
to  dwell  hero  on  that  feature  of  the  subject  When  llax  h 
cultivated  primarily  on  account  of  the  fibre,  the  crnp  ought 
to  bo  pulled  before  the  capsules  aro  quite  ripa,  when  they 
are  just  beginning  to  change  from  a  green  to  a  pale  brown 
colour,  and  when  the  stalks  of  the  plant  have  become  yellow 
throughout  about  two-thirds  of  their  height.  The  various 
operatious  through  which  the  crop  passes  from  this  point 
till  flax  ready  for  the  market  is  produced  aio — (1)  pulling, 
(2)  rippling,  (3)  retting,  and  (•!)  scutching. 

Pulling  and  rippling  may  bo  dismissed  very  briefly.  Flax 
is  always  pulled  up  by  the  root,  and  under  no  circumstances 
is  it  cut  or  shorn  like  cereal  crops.  The  pulling  ought  to 
be  done  ia  dry  clear  weather;  and  care  is  to  be  taken  io 
this,  as  in  all  the  subsequent  operations,  to  keep  the  root- 
ends  even,  and  the  stalks  parallel  At  the  same  time  it  is 
desirable  to  have,  as  far  as  possible,  stalks  of  equal  length 
together.^all  the.se  conditions  having  considerable  influence 
on  the  quality  and  appeiranco  of  the  finished  sample.  As 
a  general  rulo  the  removal  of  the  "bolls"  or  capsules  by 
the  process  of  rippling  immediately  follows  the  pulling, 
tho  operation  being  performed  in  the  field  ;  but  under  some 
systems  of  cultivation,  as,  for  example,  the  Courtrai  method, 
alluded  to  below,  the  crop  is  mado  up  into  sheaves, 
dried,  and  stacked,  and  is  only  boiled  and  retted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  ensuing  season.  The  best  rippler, 
or  apparatus  for  rippling,  consists  of  a  kind  of  comb  having, 
set  in  a  wooden  frame,  iron  teeth  made  of  round-rod  iron 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  asunder  at  the  bottom,  and  half 
an  inch  at  the  top,  and  18  inches  long,  to  allow  a  sufficient 
spring,  and  save  much  breaking  of  flax.  The  points  should 
begin  to  taper  3  inches  from  the  top.  A  sheet  or  other 
cover  being  spread  on  the  field,  the  apparatus  is  placed  in 
the  tniddlo  of  it,  and  two  npplers  sitting  opposite  each 
other,  with  the  machine  between  them,  work  at  the  same 
time  It  is  unadvisable  to  ripple  the  flux  so  severely  as  to 
break  or  tear  the  delicate  fibres  at  tho  upper  part  of  the 
stem  The  two  valuable  commercial  products  of  tho  flax 
plant,  the  seeds  and  the  stalk,  are  separated  at  this  point 
W'e  have  here  to  do  with  the  latter  only. 

Pelting  or  rolling  is  an  operation  of  tho  greatest  im- 
portance, and  one  in  connexion  with  which  in  recent  years 
numerous  exjieriments  have  been  made,  and  many  projects 
and  processes  put  forth,  with  tho  view  of  remedying  the 
defects  of  tho  primitive  system  or  altogether  supplanting 
it  From  the  earliest  times  two  leading  processes  of  retting 
have  been  practised,  termed  respectively  water-retting  and 
dew-retting ;  and  as  no  method  hixs  yet  been  introduced 
which  satisfactonly  supersede*  these  operations,  they  will 
first  be  described 

Water-retting. — For  this — the  process  by  which  flax  is 
generally  prepared — pure  soft  water,  free  from  iron  and 
other  materials  which  might  colour  tho  fibre,  is  essential. 
Any  water  much  impregnated  with  lime  is  also  specially 
objectionable.  The  dams  or  ponds  in  which  the  operation 
is  conducted  are  of  variable  size,  but  should  be  not  more 
than  4  feet  iu  depth.  It  is  calculated  that  a  dam  50  feet 
long,  9  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  deep  is  sufficient  to  ret  the 
jiroducc  of  an  acre  of  flax.  The  rip|ilcd  stalks  are  tied  in 
siiLill  Iniiidles  and  packed,  roots  downwards,  in  the  dama 
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till  tucy  are  quite  ful( ;  over  llio  top  of  iho  upper  layer  is 
pljcod  a  stritum  of  rushes  anil  straw,  or  so.is  wub  the  grassy 
side  downwards,  and  above  all  stones  of  snlpcient  weight 
to  keep  the  flax  submerged.  Under  favourable  circuni- 
slinccs  a  process  of  fermentation  should  immediately  bo 
set  up,  which  soon  makes  itself  manifest  by  the  evolution 
of  gaseous  bubbles.  After  a  few  days  the  fermentation 
subsides,  and  generally  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks, 
the  process  ought  to  bo  complete;  but  everything  depends 
upon  the  weather  ;  aud  as  the  steeping  is  a  critical  opera- 
tion, it  13  essential  that  the  stalks  ba  frequently  examined 
and  tested  as  the  process  nears  comp'etion.  Wlien  it  is 
found  that  the  fibre  separates  readily  from  the  woody 
"sliive"  or  core,  the  beets  or  small  bundles  arc  ready  for 
removing  from  the  dams.  It  is  next  spread,  cveuly  and 
equally,  over  a  grassy  meadow,  where  it  is  left  for  about  a 
fortnight,  at  the  end  of  winch  lime  the  fibres  will  havo 
partly  separated  from  the  core  and  "bowed.''  At  tliis 
point  advantage  is  taken  of  fine  dry  weather  to  gather  \ip 
the  flax,  which  is  now  ready  for  scutching,  but  the  fibre  is 
improved  by  stocking  and  stacking  it  for  some  time  before 
it.  is  taken  to  the  scutching  mill. 

Dew-retting  is  the  process  by  which  all  the  Archangel 
flax  and  a  large  portion  of  that  sent  out  from  St  Petersburg 
arc  prepared.  By  this  method  the  operation  of  steeping  ia 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  fla.x  is,  immediately  after 
palling,  spread  on  the  grass  where  it  is  under  the  influence 
of  air,  sun-light,  night-dews,  and  rain.  The  process  is 
tedious,  the  resulting  fibre  is  brown  in  colour,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  undergo  heating  (probably  owing 
to  the  soft  heavy  quality  of  the  flax)  if  exposed  to  moisture 
and  kept  close  packed  with  littlo  access  of  air.  Archangel 
flax  is,  however,  peculiarly  soft  and  silky  in  structure, 
tilthough  in  all  probability  water-retting  would  result  in  a 
fibre  as  good  or  even  better  in  quality. 

The  theory  of  rotting,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
J.  Kolb,  is  that  a  peculiar  fermentation  is  set  up  under  the 
influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  resulting  in  a  change  of  the 
intercellular  substancs — pectose  or  an  analogue  of  that 
body — into  pectin  and  pectic  acid.  The  former,  being 
soluble,  is  left  in  the  water ;  but  tho  latter,  an  insoluble 
body,  is  in  part  attached  to  tho  fibres,  from  which  it  is  only 
separated  by  changing  into  soluble  metapectic  acid  under 
the  action  of  hot  alkaline  ley  in  the  subsequent  process  of 
bleaching. 

To  a  largo  extent  retting  continues  to  be  conducted  in 
the  primitive  fashions  abovo  described,  although  numerous 
and  persistent  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  upon 
it,  or  to  avoid  tho  process  altogether.  The  uniform  result 
cf  all  experiments  has  only  been  to  demonstrate  tho  .scien- 
tific soundness  of  the  ordinary  process  of  water-retting,  and 
all  the  proposed  improvements  of  recent  times  seek  to 
obviate  the  tediousuesa,  difficulties,  and  uncertainties  of  tho 
process  as  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  In  tho  early  part  of 
the  present  century  much  attention  was  bestowed,  especially 
in  Ireland,  on  a  process  invented  by  Mr  James  Lee.  lie 
proposed  to  separate  the  fibre  by  purely  mechanical 
means  without  any  retting  whatever;  but  after  the  In.sli 
Linen  Board  had  expended  many  thousands  of  pounds 
and  much  time  in  making  experiments  and  in  erecting  his 
machinery,  his  entire  scheme  ended  in  complete  failure. 
About  the  year  1851  Chevalier  Clausson  sought  to  revive 
a  process  of  "  cottonizing  "  flax — a  method  of  proceeding 
which  bad  been  suggested  three-quarters  of  a  century 
earlier.  Clausscn's  process  consisted  in  steeping  flax 
fibre  or  tow  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  next  boiling  it  for  about  two  hours  in  a 
similar  solution,  and  then  saturating  it  in  a  solution  contain- 
ing 5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  after  which  it  was 
immersed  in  a  vat  containing  water  acidulated  with  a  half 


pur  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  'IDe  action  of  the  acid  on  the 
carbonate  of  soda  with  which  ihe  fibre  was  impregnated 
caused  the  fibre  to  split  up  into  a  fine  cotton-like  mass, 
which  It  was  intended  to  manufacture  in  the  same  manner 
as  cotton.  A  process  to  turn  good  flax  into  bad  cotton  had 
however,  on  the  face  of  it,  not  much  to  recommend  it  to 
public  acceptance  ;  and  Claussen's  process  therefore  remains 
only  as  an  interesting  and  suggestive  experiment. 

The  only  moiiification  of  water-retting  which  has  hitherto 
endured  the  tost  of  prolonged  esperiment,  and  taken  a  firm 
position  as  a  distinct  improvement,  is  the  warm-water 
retting  patented  in  England  in  18-16  by  an  American, 
Uobert  B.  Schenck.  For  open  pools  and  dams  Schenck 
substitutes  large  wooden  vats  under  cover,  into  which  the 
flax  is  tightly  packed  in  an  upright  position.  The  water 
admitted  into  the  tanks  is  raised  to  and  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  from  75°  to  95°  Fahr.  during  the  whole  time 
tho  flax  is  in  steep.  In  a  short  time  a  brisk  fermentation 
is  set  up,  gases  at  first  of  pleasant  odour,  but  subsequently 
becoming  very  repulsive,  being  evolved,  and  producing  a 
fiothy  scum  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  whole 
process  occupies  only  from  50  to  60  hours.  A  still 
further  improvement,  due  to  Mr  Pownall,  comes  into  opera- 
tion at  this  point,  which  consists  of  immediately  passing 
the  stalks  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  vats  between  heavy 
rollers  over  which  a  stream  of  pure  water  is  kept  flowing. 
By  this  means,  not  only  is  all  the  slimy  glutinous  adherent 
matter  thoroughly  separated,  but  the  subsequent  processes 
of  breaking  and  scutching  are  much  facilitated. 

A  process  of  retting  by  steam  was  introduced  by  W. 
Watt  of  Glasgow  in  1852,  and  subsequently  modified  and 
improved  by  J.  Buchanan.  The  system  possessed  the 
advantages  of  rapidity,  being  completed  in  about  10  hours, 
and  freedom  from  any  noxious  odour ;  but  it  yielded  only  a 
harsh,  ill-spinning  fibre,  and  consequently  failed  to  mejt-ille 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters. 

In  connexion  with  improvements  iu  retting.  Mr  Michael 
Andrews,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  Belfast  FliX  Supply 
Association,  has  made  some  suggestions  and  experiment's 
which  deserve  close  attention.     In  a  paper  contributed  to 
the   International  Flax  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1873,  he 
entered  into  details  regarding  an  experimental  rettery  he 
had  formed,  with  the  view  of  imitating  by  artificial  means 
the  best  results  obtained  by  the  ordinary  methods.     In 
brief,  Mr  Andrews's  method  consists  in  introducing  water 
at  the  proper  temperature  into  the  retting  vat,  and  main-, 
taining  that  temperature  by  keeping  the  air  of  the  chamber" 
at  a  proper  degree  of  beat     By  this  means  the  flax  is  kept 
at  a  unifrrm  tcn.perature  with  great  certainty,  since  even 
should  tlia  heat  of  the  air  vary  con.^iderably  throu"h  ncHect, 
the  watjr  in  tne  vat  only  by  slow  degrees  follows  such 
fluctuations.     "It  may  be  remarked,"   says  Mr  Andrews, 
"  that  the  superiority  claimed  for  this  method  of  retting 
flax  over  what  is  known  as  the  'hot-water  steepin" '  is 
uniformity  of  temperature ,  in  fact  tho  experiments  have 
demuiistrated  that  an  absolute  control   can   be   exercisec* 
over  the  means  adopted  to  produce  the  artificial  climate  ii, 
which  the  vats  containing  tho  flax  are  situated." 

Scutrhing  is  the  process  by  which  the  fibre  is  freed  fn.n 
its  Woody  coro  and  rendered  fit  for  the  market.  For 
ordinary  water-retted  flax  two  operations  arc  rcrnurtd,  first 
brcakoi;)  and  then  scutc/mi;/,  and  these  arc.  done  other 
by  baud  labour  or  by  means  of  small  scutching  or  '.mt 
nulls,  driven  either  by  water  or  steam  power.  Haui 
labour,  aided  by  simple  implements,  is  still  nmch  used  in 
Continental  countries  ;  but  tho  use  of  scutching  mill,  i, 
now  very  general,  these  being  moii:  economical,  and 
turning  out  llax  of  a  nmch  better  quality.  The  breaking 
i.-  done  by  passing  the  stalks  between  grooved  rcllei*,  to 
wliah  m  some  cases  ft  r'xiprocatiiig  motion  is  commmu- 
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cated,  and  the  broken  shives  are  beaten  out  by  suspending 
the  fibre  in  a  machine  fitted  with  a  series  of  revolving 
blades,  which,  striking  violently  against  the  flax,  shake 
out  tne  bruised  and  broken  woody  cores.  A  great  many 
modiftsd  scutching  machines  and  processes  have  been  pro- 
posed and  introduced  with  the  view  of  promoting  economy 
of  labour  and  improving  the  turn-out  of  fibre,  both  in 
respect  of  cleanness  and  in  producing  the  least  proportion 
of  codilla  or  scutching  tow.  '  -  - 

The  celebrated  Courtrai  flax  of  Belgium  is- the  most 
valuable  staple  in  the  market,  on  account  of  its  fineness, 
strength,  and  particularly  bright  colour.  There  the  flax  is 
dried  in  the  field,  and  housed  or  stacked  during  the 
winter  succeeding  its  growth,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  it  is  retted  in  crates  sunk  in  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  river  Lys.  After  the  process  has  proceeded 
a  certain  length,  the  crates  are  withdrawn,  and  the  sheaves 
taken  out  and  stooked.  It  is  thereafter  once  more  tied 
up,  placed  in  the  crates,  and  sunk  in  the  river  to  complete 
,the_  retting  process;  but  this  double  steeping  is  not  in- 
variably practised.  When  finally  taken  out,  it  is  unloosed 
and  put  up  in  cones,  instead  of  being  grassed,  and  when 
quite  dry  it  is  stored  for  some  time  previous  to  undergoing 
the  operation  of  scutching.  In  all  operations  the  greatest 
care  is  taken,  and  the  cultivators  being  peculiarly  favoured 
as  to  soil,  climate,  and  water,  Courtrai  flax  is  a  staple  of 
unapproached  excellence.  j 

An  experiment  made  by  Professor  Hodges  of  Belfast  on" 
7770  a  of  air-dried  flax  yielded  the  following  results.  By 
rippling  he  separated  1946  R  of  bolls  which  yielded  910  B) 
of  seed.  The  5824  ft>  (52  cwt.)  of  flax  straw  remaining  lost 
in  steepmg  13  cwt.,  leaving  39  cwt.  of  retted  stalks,  and 
from  that  6  cwt.  1  qr.  2  fc  (702  ft)  of  finished  flax  was  pro- 
cured. Thus  the  weight  of  the  fibre  was  equal  to  about  9 
per  cent,  of  the  dried  flax  with  the  bolls,  12  per  cent,  of 
the  boiled  straw,  and  over  16  per  cent,  of  the  retted  straw. 
One  hundred  tons  treated  by  Schenck's  method  gave  33 
tons  bolls,  with  27-50  tons  of  loss  in  steeping;  32-13  tons 
were  separated  in  scutching,  leaving  5-90  tons  of  finished 
fibre,  with  1  -47  tons  of  tow  and  pluckings.  The  following 
analysis  of  two  varieties  of  heckled  Belgian  flax  is  by  Dr 
Hugo  Miiller  (Hofi'mann's  Berichte  iiher  die  EntwkMung 
der  chemiscken  iTidustrie) : — 

•Ash..: 0-70         1-32 

Water 8-65         10-70 

Extractive  matter  365  6-02. 

Tat  and  wax 2-39  237 

Cellulose 82-57        71-50 

Intercellular  substance  and  pectose  bodies  2-74  9-41 

According  to  the  determinations  of  Wiesner  (Die  Rohatoffe 
des  PflanzenreicJies),  the  fibre  ranges  in  length  from  20  to 
140  centimetres,  the  length  of  the  individual  cells  being 
from  2-0  to  4-0  millimetres,  and  the  limits  of  breadth 
between  0-012  and  0025  mm.,  the  average  boinir  OOIG 
mm. 
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scutched,  cleaned,  spun,  woven,  bleached,  and  finished 
tntirely  within  the  limits  of  his  own  premises,  and  all  by 
members  or  dependants  of  the  family.  The  same  practice 
obtained  and  still  largely  prevails  in  other  countries.  Thus 
the  flax  industry  was  long  kept  away  from  the  most  power- 
ful motives  to  apply  to  it  labour-saving  devices,  and  apart 
from  the  hifluence  of  scientific  inquiry  for  the  improvement 
of  methods  and  processes.  As  cotton  came  to  the  front, 
just  at  the  time  when  machine-spinning  and  power-loom 
weaving  were  being  introduced,  the  result  was  that  in  many 
localities  where  flax  crops  had  been  grown  for  ages,  the 
culture  gradually  drooped  and  ultimately  ceased.  The 
linen  manufacture  by  degrees  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  began  to  centre  in  and  become  the  characteristic 
factory  employment  of  special  localities,  which  depended, 
however,  for  their  supply  of  raw  material  primarily  on  the 
operations  of  small  growers,  working,  for  the  most  part,  on 
ths  poorer  districts  of  remote  thinly  populated  countries. 
The  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  preparation  of  the 
fibre  have  therefore,  even  at  the  present  day,  not  come 
under  the  influence  (except  in  certain  favoured  localities) 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  flax  in  use  at  the  present  moment  is  prepared  pre- 
cisely by  the  processes  employed  in  Egypt  when  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  acreage  under  flax  is  now 
so  limited,  and  it  has  decreased  with  such  steadiness  and 
Tapidity,  that,  as  a  crop,  flax  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
extinct  in  these  countries.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  measures  by  which  Government  sought  during 
last  century  to  foster  flax  cultivation,  and  the  direct  grants 
to  cultivators  in  Scotland,  which  down  to  the  year  1828 
were  paid  by  the  board  of  trustees  for  fisheries  and  manu- 
factures, the  cultivation  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  thriven 
in  a  healthy  manner.  The  following  summary,  showing 
the  extent  in  acres  of  the  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  years  1870  till  1877  inclusive,  has  been  communicated 
by  Mr  Michael  Andrews  of  Belfast : — 


Fio.  2.— Fibre  of  Koujjli  Russian  Flaj  (njagnifieil). 
Among  the  circumstances  which  have  retarded  improve- 
ment both  in  the  growing  and  preparing  of  flax,  the  fact 
that,  till  comparatively  recent  times,  the  whole  industry 
was  conducted  only  on  a  domestic  scale  has  had  much 
influence.  At  no  very  remote  date  it  was  the  practice  iu 
Scotland  for  every  small  farmer  and  cotter  not  only  to  grow 
«'Unt"  or  flax  in  small  patches,   but  to  Iiave  it  retted, 


Year. 

England. 

Wales. 

«  Scolland. 

1 
Total. 

lS/0 

22,351 

204 

1899 

23,957 

1871 

15,949 

175 

1244 

17,368 

1872 

14,011 

84 

1262 

15,357 

1873 

13,752 

190 

741 

14,684 

1874 

9,018 

117 

259 

9,394 

1875 

6,547 

54 

150 

6,751 

1876 

7,366 

36 

239 

7,641 

1S77 

7,210 

28 

243 

7,481 

In  Ireland  the  cultivation  of  flax  has  always  occupied  a 
relatively  ni'ich  more  important  position  than  it  has  in  the 
sister  countries,  though  there  also  the  tSperienco  is  that  it 
is  a  rapidly  declining  agricultural  crop.     In  the  time  of 
Queen  Amie  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
manufactures  for  Ireland  was  instituted,  by  which  body 
liberal  grants  were  administered.     The  board  continued  its 
operations  till  the  parliamentary  grants  were  withdrawn  in 
1827,  and  itself  dissolved  in  the  following  year.     In  1841 
a  Royal  Flax  Society  of  Ireland  was  formed,  which  received 
from  Government  an  annual  s\ibsidy  of  £1000,  and  it  con- 
tinued" to  exist  till  1859.     Still  more  recently  a  joint  flax 
committee  of   the  Royal    Dublin  Society  and  the  Roynl 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland   was  formed,  and  admin- 
istered grants  from  the  imperial  exchequer  from  the  year 
1SG4  till  1S71.     The  acreage  of  Irish  flax  cultivated  has 
fluctuated  with  these  subsidies,  having  reached  a  m-ixi 
niuiii  ot'lSl.OO!)  acres  in  IS-24,  from  which  it  steadily  ^^e 
clinecl  to  53,803  acres  in  1848.     In  1S.")3.  pariiy  stimulatL-,1 
bv  high  prices  and  scarcity  owing  to  Russian  complic.i- 
ti'ons,  it  again  rose  to  174,570  acres;  and  the  cotton  f^nii.i 
consequent  on  the  civil  war  in  America  again  grea'il , 
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«timu1ateil  the  cultivation  for  a  few  years  from  1862 
onwards.  The  following  are  periodical  retnrns  from  the 
fegistrar-general's  statements  since  1853  : — 

TiMc  sfioteing  gross  produce  of  Fl<u:,  yield  per  acre,  and  acreage 
wider  crop  in  Irclayid,  from,  the  year  1853  to  1877  iiiclusii^, 
according  to  the  Rcgislrar-Gcuerars  RcturM. 


•Sum 

Acreage  Bnilcr  Flax. 

Gloss  ProiJuce. 

VklJ  pe 

Acie. 

■ 

Tons. 

Stonrs 

Liis 

1853 

174,579 

43,862 

40 

3 

1854 

150,972 

35.606 

37 

10 

1855 

97.106 

23,428 

38 

9 

1856 

106.826 

18,791 

28 

2 

1857 

98,074 

14.475 

23 

9 

1853 

91.616 

17,583 

30 

9 

1859 

136,282 

21,576 

25 

5 

1860 

128,595 

23,760 

29 

8 

1861 

147.866 

22,568 

24 

6 

1862 

150.070 

24,258 

26 

3 

1863 

214,099 

42.646 

31 

12 

1864 

301,693 

64.506 

34 

1865 

251,534 

39,56! 

25 

1866 

263,507 

40,991 

24 

12 

1867 

253.257 

35  392 

22 

5 

1863 

206.446 

24.987 

19 

5 

1869 

229,173 

29,569 

.20 

8 

1870 

194,893 

30.771 

25 

10 

1871 

156. S83 

12,929 

13 

3 

1872 

122.003 

17,089 

09 

0 

1873 

129,432 

19,843 

24 

8 

1874     ■ 

106,886 

18.037 

27 

0 

1875 

101.2:;S 

22.464 

35 

7 

1876 

132,938 

27,181 

32 

10 

1877 

123,362 

Ko  official 

return. 

1 

Thj  foregoing  table,  and  also  the  statistics  given  below, 


have  been  extracted  from  the  carefully  compiled  reports  of 
Mr  Michael  Andrews  for  the  Irish  Flax  Supply  Association. 
The  following  statement  embodies  the  latest  available  re- 
turns regarding  the  acreage  and  produce  of  flax  in  all  the 
countries  where  the  plant  is  cultivated  on  account  of  ''s 
fibre  .■ —  " 

Area  under  Flax  and  Grost  Produce  of  various  Countries 


.178,397  Jochs.... 
..    57,045  Hectares 


yS  ustria . . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Egypt (estimated) 

78,774  Hectarts 
214,835 


Statute 
Acre* 

Stones. 

Tooa 

253,323  at  21 -48  per  acre  34,009 

140,9()l 

,33  59     -„ 

29,580 

17,686 

,  20  00       „ 

2,211 

15,000  ,,2000       „ 

1,875 

194,571 

,34-84       „ 

42,368 

530,642 

,  22-50       „ 

74,621 

,    7,481 

,  28-50 

1,333 

!-•      957 

,  2000       „ 

119 

48,027  , 

,31-77       „ 

■9,536 

19,903  , 

,  20-00       „ 

.  2,488 

123,362  „  28-74       ,, 

22,159 

201,023  , 

,1814       „ 

22,791 

1,928,568  , 

,  20  00       „ 

241,071 

37,500 

,  2000       „ 

.  4,688 

France.. 
Oerinany 

Great  britain ; 

Greece 

Holland 19,444  Hectares.... 

Hungary 14,017  Jochs  

Ireland 

Italy 81,386  HecUres... 

Russia 

Sweden 


3,518,944  188,849 

It  thus  appears  that  the  breadth  of  lands  under  flax  in 
Russia  alone  is  little  less  than  four-sevenths  of  the  entire 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  fibre,  aud  that  it 
alone  produces  practically  one  half  of  the  total  priJduce  of 
the  world.  The  large  extent  to  which  the  British  manufac- 
turers are  dependent  on  Russia  is  shown  iu  the  following 
table : — 


Imports  and  Exjiorls  of  Flax,  dressed  aiid  undressed,  and  Toui  or  Codilla,  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

IMPORTS. 


Fit>ni 

I8GC, 

1867. 

18(18. 

1SC9. 

1S70. 

1871. 

1 872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1ST5 

1870. 

1877 

Tons 
7,429 

915 

3,121 

3,424 

62,275 

215 

Tons 

8,460 

678 

5,021 

4.453 

53,182 

239 

Tons 

10,933 

606 

6,780 

6,961 

64,755 

798 

Tons 

8,389 
596 
5,086 
5,930 
54,392 
2,717 

Ti-is. 
10,'617 

1,972 
11,588 

8,979 
80,535 

4,985 

Tons. 
16,905 
831 
12,197 

8,794 
86,164 

4,462 

Tc  ns. 

15,872 

584 

9,656 

6,696 

66,401 
1,839 

Tons. 

16,546 

563 

10,922 

8,356 

72,394 

990 

Tons. 

14,388 

732 

7,lu0 

12,876 

82,702 

846 

Tons. 

13,818 

645 

4,893 

8,768 

60,097 

476 

Tons. 

11,576 

427 

2,164 

4,944 

50,944 

237 

Tons 
15,940 

'8,509 

7.315 

77,917 

1,132 

France 

'lermany 

Holland 

Russia 

Other  countries . . . 

Total 

77.379 

72,033 

90,833 

77,110 

118,676 

129,353 

101,048 

109,771 

118,704 

88,697 

70,292 

110,813 

■ 

To 

iscs. 

1837 

1863. 

isca. 

1870 

18,1. 

1872. 

1673. 

IS74. 

187i. 

1876. 

J877. 

Belgium    ..    , 

France 

L'liitcJ  Slates..    . 
Olhei  countries  .. 

Total 

Tons 

575 

1,442 

713 

277 

Tons 

551 

1,587 

424 

410 

Tons. 

359 

2,375 

582 

376 

3,672 

Tons. 

169 

1,473 

512 

439 

Tons. 

714 

957 

1,659 

843 

Tons. 

126 
2,563 

689 
1,797 

Tons. 
1,093 
2,552 
1,608 
538 

Tons. 

1,194 

617 

1,073 

-    349 

Tons. 
1,224 
1,507 
1,395 
481 

Tons. 

837 
2,064 
1,115 

332 

Tons. 

•  289 
769 
749 
444 

t2 

o 

3,007 

2,973 

2,593 

4,173 

5,175 

5,791 

3,233 

4,607 

4,348 

2,242 

The  total  value  of  the  imporU  was  £3,539,501  in  1876, 
and  in  1877  it  was  £5,054,555,  the  increase  in  quantity 
beng  57-0  per  cent,  and  in  value  42  &  per  cent. 

Messrs  George  Armitst«ad  k  Co.  of  Dundee  have  court- 
eously placed  at  our  disposal  their  flax  list  for  the  week 
^ended  14th  May  1878,  which  not  only  shows  the  sources 
'ind  varieties  of  flax  found  in  the  British  market,  but  also 
gives  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  various  ctaj'les. 
For  the  substance  of  the  remarks  on  the  commerce  which 
follow  we  have  also  to  express  obligation  to  that  firm. 
\    T<io  names  and  letters  attached  to  the  various  brands  are 
thus  explained,  commencing  with  Riga  flax  :  — 
K  melius  Ciown  flax, 
HIi      ,,      Liyht  Clown  fla.x. 
PK      ,,.     Picked  crown  flax. 
HPK      ,,      Lifjht  picked  crown  flax. 
SPK      ,,   -  Superior  picked  ciown  Hax. 
ISPK      ,.      Ljsbt  suiserior  .-ii;;kcd  crown  flax.- 


L 


It  will  bo  observed  that  the  "  H  "  stands  for  "  light" 
coloured  flaxes ;  but  besides  being  bracked  as  above,  any 
of  the  Riga  crown  flaxes  which  are  of  a  "  white"  or  "grey" 
colour  are   laid   aside   and  shipped    from  Riga  as  under 
(mostly,  however,  to  France  and  Belgium),  viz.  :— 
GK  or  WK,  Grey  crown,  or  white  crown. 
OPK  or  WPK,  Grey  picked  crown,  or  white  picked  crowB. 
GSPK  or  WSPK,  Grey  or  white  superior  picked  crown. 
These  are  the  principal  marks  of  Riga  crown  sorts.     Of 
other  qualities  shipped  from  Riga  there  are  "  lIoJTs"  flazes 
(drawn  from  the  Livoiiian  district):— 

HD  means  HolTs  Dreiband  flax.  ' 

WHD      „      White  Hoffs  Preibaud  flax. 
PHD      ,,      Picked  white  Hods  Dreiband  flj\. 
WPHD      ,,      White  picked  HolTs  Dreiband  flax. 
FPHD      ,,      Fine  pi.:ked  HolTs  Dreiband  flax. 
WFPHD      ,,      White  fine  picked  Hofls  Dreiband  flax. 
SFPHD      .,      Su(ierior  fine  picked  Hofl"s  Dreiband  flax. 
WSFPHD      „      White  sunerjor  fine  Dict«d  Hoffs  Dreiband  Bfti.  - 
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Dundee  Market  Report  on  FlaXj  Miuj  !4,  1873. 

1  Quotations  per  Ton. 


FLAX— AitcitANCEL  1st  Crown 

CO 
.".7 
53 
4S 
43 
45 
39 
29 
2G 
23 
40 
3S 
0 
0 
3S 
42 
47 
40 
4  1 
47 
48 
37 
40 
41 
3.5 
33 
30 
32 
30 
32 
31 
33 
25 
0 
0 
35 
0 
40 
3S 
37 
28 
37 
27 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0     0 

jCi;i    0 

6S     0 

" 

54     0 

" 

1st  Znbr*ck  

49    0 

2.1        

44     0 

rETEi:-CL'KU    PSCIW  12  Ileud'* 

4C     0 

Lni 

p»  and  Sfaio  Russ  12  Ik-ads 

40    0 
SO    0 

.           9  Headi     

23    0 

*' 

24    0 

;:     ni> 

IT         3  Ciown 

41     0 

37    0 

V 

0    0 

\  1 

0    0 

01> 

37    0 

n 

43    0 

'   "    . 

IID 

43    0 

.    "                                     . 

41     0 

PK        

44     0 

43     0 

HSl'K   

49     0 

„     IID 

33    0 

PHD 

41    0 

44    0 

„     W 

3G    0 

„     p\V 

30    0 

„     D 

32    0 

,      PD 

34    0 

„     LD 

32    0 

„     PLD   _ 

34    0 

„     SD 

33    0 

.      PSD _ 

3-5     0 

.     D\V „ 

27    0 

0    0 

0    0 

Memel  4  Bread - 

..      N.B 

TOW— Archasc.f.l  No.  I 

30    0 
0    0 
41    0 
37     0 

A        Petersburs  No.  I  

No.  2 

CODILLA— Archangel  No.  2 

No.  3 

,    40    0 
32     0 
35    0 
30    0 
0    0 

Kio*. 

0    0 

W,  Wrack  flax. 
'.VPW,  Wliite  ricked  wrack. 
,       D,  Dicibrad  (Threeband). 

LD,  I.ivonian  Dieiband. 

SD,  Slanitz  Dreiband. 


Of  tlie  lower  qualities  of  Riga  Wax  tlie  following  miiy  be 
named : — 

rw,  Picked  wrack  rta.w 
GI'W,  Grey  |iicked  wrack  flax. 

PD,  Pirke.l  Dreiband  Utix. 
PLD,  Pirkcd  Livoniau  Dreiband. 
PSD,  Picked  Slauitz  Dreiband. 

The  last-named  (SD  and  PSD)  are  dow-retted  qualities 
shipped  from  Rig;i  cither  as  Lithuanian  Slanitz,  Wellish 
Slanitz,  cr  Wiasma  Slanitz,  sliowing  from  wliat  district 
they  come,  as  there  are  differences  in  the  quality  of  the 
produce  of  each  district.  The  lowest  quality  of  Riga  flax 
is  marked  DW,  meaning  Dreiband  AV'raclf. 

Another  Russian  port  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  flax 
is  imported  is  Pernau,  where  the  marks  in  use  are  com- 
paratively few.     The  leading  marks  are — 

LOD,  indicating  Low  Ordinary  Dreiband  (Threebainll 
OD,         ,,  Ordinary  Dreibaml. 

D,         ,,  Dreiband. 

HD  ,,  Light  Dreiband. 

K,         ,,  Eisten. 

G,         „  Cut. 

M,  ,,  llarienburg. 
Pernau  flax  is  shipped  as  Livoniau  and  Fellin  sorts,  the  latter 
being  the  best.  The  lowest  mark  of  Pernau  flas  is  the  LOD. 
■In  addition  to  the  exports  from  Riga  and  Pernau,  shipments 
of  flax  are  made  from  Narva,  Libau,  Mcmel,  and  Kcvel;  but, 
as  compared  with  the  two  first-mentioned  ports,  the  flax 
trade  of  the  others  is  inconsiderable.  The  only  remaining 
localities  from  which  flas  is  extensively  exported  to  Scotland 
are  Archangel  and  St  Petersburg.  From  St  Petersburg 
both  white  and  brown  flax  is  sent,  the  former  variety  being 
water-retted,  the  latter  Ucw-retted.  .  All  the  flax  of  Arch- 
angel is  dew-retted. 

The  Pscow,  Longa,  Staro  Rnss,  and  Salctsky  flaxe?  are 
steeped  or  white  flax,  whereas  the  Rjcff  flax  is  dew-retted. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  \vhich  come  into  the  Dundee 
market  from  St  Petersburg,  such  as  Melinki,  Bejetsky, 
Ouglitch,  Kostroma,  Jaroslav,  Vologda,  Wiasma,  &c., 
taking  their  names  from  the  various  districts,  and  all  d;w- 


retted  flax.  These  Petersburg  brown  flaxes  are'  bracked 
mostly  in  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  crown,  also  Zabrack,  the 
lowest  mark.  Some  Petersburg  sorts  kave  out  the  1st 
crown  and  4th  crown,  but  in  the  Archangel  flaxes  all  these 
marks  appear,  and  .the  Zabrack  is  divided  into  two  sorts, 
1st  and  2d  Zabrack. 

The  distinction  between  codilla  and  tow  is  that  ttie 
former  is  the  tow  or  broken  and  ravelled  fibres  produced  in 
tlie  scutching  process,  therefore  often  called  scutching  tow, 
while  tow  proper  is  the  similar  product  separated  in  the 
subsequent  operation  of  heckling  the  flax  preparatory  to 
spinning.  See  Agriculture  (vol  i.  p.  380,  381),  Bleach- 
ing, Linen,  and  Linseed  Oil.  .  .  ^  (j.  p,v.) 
.  FLAXMAN,  John  (1755-1 S2G),  was  the  greatest 
sculptor,  or,  if  that  title  may  be  disputed  on  account  of 
certain  technical  shortcomings  in  his  work,  at  any  rate  the 
greatest  designer  of  sculpture,  that  England  has  produced  ; 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  Greek  spirit  in  modern  art 
his  name  stands  among  tlie  foremost,  not  of  England 
merely,  but  of  the  world.  ■  '  >  «  •    ■ 

lie  was  born  on  theCth  of  July  1755.  His  name,  John, 
was  hereditary  in  the  family,  having  been  borne  by  his 
father  after  a  forefather  who,  according  to  the  family  tradi- 
tion, had  fought  on  the  side  of  parliament  at  Naseby,  and 
afterwards  settled  as  a  carrier  or  farmer,  or  both,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  John  Flaxman  the  elder  carried  on 
with  repute  the  trade  of  a  moulder  and  seller  of  plaster 
casts  in  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Our  sculp- 
tor was  the  second  son  of  his  parents,  and  was  born  while 
they  were  temporarily  living  at  York.  Within  six  months 
of  his  birth  they  returned  to  London,  and  in  his  father's 
back  shop  he  spent  an  ailing  childhood,  in  the  course  of 
which  his  life  was  once  at  least  despaired  of.  His  figure 
was  high-shouldered  and  weakly,  with  the  head  very  large 
for  the  body.  His  father  by  and  by  removed  to  a  moie 
commodious  house  in  the  Strand,  and,  his  first  wife  dying, 
married  a  second,  who  proved  a  thrifty  housekeeper  and 
gentle  stepmother.  Of  regular  schooling  the  boy  must  have 
had  some,  since  he  is  reputed  as  having  remembered  in 
after  lifu  the  tyranny  of  some  pedagogue  of  his  youth;  but 
his  principal  education  he  picked  up  for  himself  at  home. 
He  early  took  delight  in  drawing  and  modelling  from  his 
father's  stock-in-trade,  and  early  endeavoured  to  understand 
those  counterfeits  of  classic  art  by  the  light  of  translations 
from  clas,sic  literature.  Cu.stome.s  of  his  father  took  a 
fancy  to  the  child,  and  helped  him  with  books,  advice,  and 
presently  w  itli  commissions.  The  two  special  eucouragers  of 
his  youth  were  the  painter  Romncy,  and  a  cultivated  clergy- 
man, Mr  JIathcw,  in  whose  house  in  Rathbono  Place  the 
young  Flaxman  used  to  moot  the  lettered  society  of  those 
days,  and,  among  associates  of  his  own  age,  the  artists 
Blake  and  Stothard.  Before  this  he  had  begun  to  work 
with  success  in  clay  as  well  as  in  pencil.  At  eleven  years 
old,  and  again  at  thirteen,  lie  won  prizes  from  the  Society 
of  Arts.  At  twelve  lie  became  a  public -exhibitor  in  the 
gallerj-  of  the  Free  Society  of  Artists,  and  at  fifteen  in  that 
of  the  Royal  Atadcmy,  then  in  the  second  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. In  the  same  year,  1770,  he  entered  as  fm  Academy 
student,  and  won  the  silver  medal.  But  all  these  successes 
were  followed  by  a  discomfiture.  -  In  the  competition  for  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Academy,  Flaxman,  who  had  made  quite 
sure  of  victory,  was  defeated,  the  prize  being  adjudged  by 
the  president.  Sir  Jcshua  Reynolds,  to  another  competitor 
named  Engleheart.  But  this  reverse  proved  no  discourage- 
ment, and  the  young  Flaxman  continued  to  ply  his  art 
diligently,  both  as  a  student  in  the  schools  and  as  an  ex- 
hibitor in  the  galleries  of  the  Academy,  occasionally  also 
attempting  diversions  into  the  sister  art  of  painting.  Befoic 
long  he  received  a  commission,  from  a  friend  of  the  Mathew 
familv.  for  a  statue  of  Alexander.     But  by  heroic  and  ideal 
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work  of  this  class — and  it  was  work  of  this  class  that  ho  at 
first  almost  exclusively  exhibited — he  could  of  course  ir.ake 
nu  regular  livelihood.  The  means  of  such  a  livelihood, 
however,  presented  themselves  in  his  twentieth  year,  when 
he  first  received  employment  from  Josiah  Wedgwood  and 
his  partner  Bentley,  as  a  modeller  of  classic  and  domestic 
friezes,  plaques,  ornamental  vessels,  and  medallion  portraits, 
in  those  varieties  of  "jasper  "  and  "basalt"  ware  which 
earned  in  their  day  so  prodigious  a  i-eputation  for  the  manu- 
facturers who  had  cunceived  and  perfected  the  invention, 
uid  of  which  the  examples,  dispersed  and  disregarded 
luring  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  century,  have  now  again 
-turned  into  favour  among  the  curious,  and  are  disputed  in 
-Je-rooms  at  prices  greater  than  they  fetched  in  the  first 
fever  of  the  fashion.  For  twelve  years,  from  his  twentieth 
to  his  thirty-second  (1775-1787),  Flaxman  subsisted  chiefly 
by  his  work  fur  the  firm  of  Wedgwood.  It  may  be  urged, 
of' the  extreme  refinements  of  figure  outline  and  modelhng 
which  these  manufacturers  aimed  at  in  their  ware,  that 
they  were  not  the  qualities  best  suited  to  such  a  material-; 
or  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  gifts  of  one  of  the  greatest 
figure  designers  who  ever  lived  should  have  been  employed 
upon  such  a  minor  and  half-mechanical  art  of  household 
decoration  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  product  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny,  or  the  value  of  the  training  which  the  sculptor  by 
this  practice  acquired  in  the  delicacies,  tlio  very  utmost 
delicacies  and  severities,  of  modelling  in  low  relief  and  on 
a  minute  scale.  By  1780  Flaxman  had  begun  to  earn 
something  in  another,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  more  legitimate 
branch  of  his  profession.  This  was  in  the  sculpture  of 
monuments  for  the  dead.  Three  of  the  earliest  of  such 
monuments  by  his  hand  are  those  of  Chatterton  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe  at  Bristol,  of  JIis  Morley 
in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  of  a  widow  comforted  by  an 
angel,  in  the  cathedral  at  Chichester.  During  the  rest  of 
Flaxman's  career  memorial  bas-reliefs  of  the  same  class 
occupied  a  principal  part  of  his  industry  ;  they  are  to  be 
found  scattered  in  many  churches  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England,  and  in  them  all  the  finest  qualities 
of  his  art  are  represented.  The  best  are  quite  unsurpass- 
able for  pathos,  for  simplicity,  for  an  instinct  of  composition 
as  just,  pure,  and  lovely  as  that  'Of  the  Greeks  themselves, 
and  for  the  alliance  with  those  harmonious  lines  and 
groupings  of  the  ancients  of  that  spirit  of  domestic  tender- 
ness and  innocence  which  is  the  secret,  and  the  holiest 
secret,  of  the  modern  soul. 

In  1782,  being  twenty-seven  years  old,  Flaxman  was 
married  to  Anne  Denman,  and  had  iu  her  the  best  of 
helpmates  until  almost  his  life's  end.  She  was  a  woman 
of  attainments  in  letters  and  to  some  extent  in  art,  and  the 
devoted  companion  of  her  husband's  fortunes  and  of  his 
travels.  They  set  up  house  at  first  in  Wardour  Street,  and 
lived  an  industrious  life,  spending  their  summer  holidays 
once  and  again  in  the  house  of  the  hospitable  poet  Hayley, 
atEartham  in  Sussex.  After  five  years,  in  1787,  they  found 
themselves  with  means  enough  to  travel,  and  set  out  for 
Rome.  Records  more  numerous  and  more  consecutive  of 
Flaxman's  residence  in  Italy  exist  in  the  shape  of  drawings 
and  studies  than  in  the  shape  of  coi  respondcnco.  .  He  soon 
ceased  modelliug  himself  for  Wedgwood,  but  continued  to 
direct  the  work  of  other  modellers  employed  for  the  manu- 
facture at  Rome.  He  had  intended  to  return  after  a  stay 
of  a  little  more  than  two  years,  but  was  detained  by  a 
commission  for  a  marble  group  of  a  Fury  of  Athamas,  a 
commission  attended  in  the  sequel  with  circumstances  of 
infinite  trouble  and  annoyance,  from  the  notorious  Comte- 
Evoque,  Frederick  Hervey,  earl  of  Bristol  and  bishop  of 
Derry.  He  did  not,  as  things  fell  out,  return  until  the 
-lUinmor  of  1791,  after  an  absence  of  .seven  years, — having 
in    the  meantime  executed  another   ideal   commission   (a 


Cephalus  and  Aurora)  for  Mr  Hope,  and  having  sent  home 
models  for  several  funeral  monuments,  incUuiiiig  that  of 
the  poet  Collins  in  Chichester  Cathedral.  But  what  gained 
for  Flaxman  in  this  interval  an  immense  and  European 
fame  was  not  his  work  in  sculpture  proper,  but  those 
outline  designs  to  the  poets,  in  which  he  showed  not  only 
to  what  purpose  he  had  made  his  own  the  principles  of 
ancient  design  in  vase-paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  but  also 
by  what  a  natural  a  Unity,  better  than  all  mere  learning, 
he  was  bound  to  the  ancients  and  belonged  to  thcin.  The 
designs  for  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  commissioned  by 
Mrs  Hare  Naylor ;  those  for  Dante  by  Mr  Hope;  those 
for  .(Eschylus  by  Lady  Spencer.  During  their  homeward 
journey  the  Flaxmans  travelled  through  central  and  northern 
Italy.  On  their  return  they  took  a  Louse,  which  they 
never  afterwards  left,  in  Buckingham  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square.  Immediately  afterwards  we  find  a  sculptor 
exhibiting  the  model  of  a  largo  monument  in  the  round, 
that  of  Lord  Mansfield,  now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
at  the  same  time  publishing  a  spirited  protest  against  the 
scheme  already  entertained  by  the  Directory,  and  carried 
out  five  years  later  by  Napoleon,  of  equipping  at  Paris  a 
vast  central  museum  of  art  with  the  spoils  of  conquered 
Europe. 

The  record  of  Flaxman's  life  is  henceforth  an  uneventful 
record  of  private  affection  and  contentment,*f  happy  and 
tenacious  industry;  with  reward  not  brilliant,  but  sufficient ; 
with  repute  not  loud,  but  loudest  in  the  mouths  of  thgse 
whose  praise  was  best  worth  having — Canova,  Schlegel, 
Fuseli ;  of  quiet,  beloved,  modestly  enthusiastic,  and 
simply  honourable  life.  He  took  for  pupil  a  son  of 
Hayley's,  who  presently  afterwards  sickened  and  died. 
In  1797  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Every  year  he  exhibited  work  of  one  class  or  another : 
occasionally  a  public  monument  in  the  round,  like  those  of 
Paoli  or  Captain  Montague  for  Westminister  Abbey,  and  of 
Nelson  or  Howe  for  St  Paul's  ;  more  constantly,  memorials 
for  churches,  with  symbolic  Acts  of  Mercy  or  illustrations  of 
Scripture  texts,  both  commcijy  in  low  relief;  and  these 
pious  labours  he  would  vary  from  time  to  time  with  a 
classical  piece  like  those  of  his  earliest  predilection.  Soon 
after  his  election  as  associate,  he  published  a  scheme,  half 
grandtose  half  childish,  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  on 
Greenwich  Hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  Britannia  200  feet  high, 
in  honour  of  the  naval  victories  of  his  country.  In  1800 
he  was  elected  full  Academician.  During  the  peace  of 
Amiens  he  went  to  Paris  to  see  the  despoiled  treasures  now 
actually  collected  there,  but  bore  himself  according  to  the 
spirit  of  protest  that  was  in  him.  The  next  event  which 
makes  any  mark  in  his  life  is  his  ai>poiutment  to  a  chair 
specially  created  for  him  by  the  Royal  Academy — the 
chair  of  Sculpture:  this  took  place  in  1810.  We  have 
ample  evidence  of  his  thoroughness  and  judiciousness  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Academy  schools,  and  his  professorial  lectures 
have  been  often  reprinted.  Wilh  many  excellent  observa- 
tions, and  with  one  singular  merit, — that  of  doing  justice, 
as  in  those  days  justice  was  hardly  ever  done,  t«  the 
sculpture  of  the  mediajval  schools, — these  lectures  lack  point 
and  felicity  of  expression,  just  as  they  are  reported  to  have 
lacked  fiie  in  delivery,  and  are  somewhat  heavy  reading. 
The  most  important  works  that  occupied  Flaxman  in  the 
years  next  following  this  appointment  were  the  monument 
to  Mrs  Baring  in  Micheldever  church,  the  richest  of  all  his 
monuments  in  relief ;  that  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  destined  for 
India ;  and  that  to  Sir  John  Moore,  for  Ccrunna  :  with  a 
pastoral  Apollo  for  Lord  Egreinont.  At  this  time  the 
antiquarian  world  was  much  occupied  with  the  vexed 
question  of  the  merits  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  Flaxman 
was  one  of  those  whose  evidence  before  the  parliamentary 
commisiion   had  most  weight  iu  f;vour  of  the  purchasa 
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uliich  w[is  iiltimatoly  effected  In  It^lO.  In  1817  wc  liiid 
hiin  returning  toWsflld  practice  rif  classical  outline  ilfustra- 
tiui'S,  and  pniilucing  the  hainiiebt  of  all  bis  scries  in  iliat 
kmd,  the  designs  tu  Ilesiod,  engraved  by  trie  fi  ieiully  Lam. 
"f  Blalce.  Immediately  afterwards  lie  is  much  engaged 
Jfsignlng  for  tlio  goldsmiths— a  testimonial  cui)  in  honour 
.if  John  Kenible,  and,  following  that,  the  great  labour  of 
ilio  famous  Shield  of  Aclulles.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
he  undertakes  a  frieze  of  Peace,  Liberty,  and  PI  oty,  for 
the  duke  of  Bedford's  sculpture  gallery  at  W'oburn,  and 
en  heroic  group  of  Michael  overthrowing  Satan,  for  Lord 
Kgremont's  house  at  Petworth. 

Ill  1820  died  Mrs  Flaxman,  after  a  first  warning  from 
{laralysis  six  years  earlier.  Her  younger  sister,  Maria 
Denman,  and  the  sculptor's  o.wii  sister,  Maria  Flaxman, 
remained  in  his  house,  and  lua  industry  was  scarcely  at  all 
relaxed.  In  1822  lie  delivered  at  the  Academy  a  lecture 
jn  memory  of  his  old  friend  and  generous  fellow-craftsinan, 
Canova;  lhi;n  lately  dead;  in  1823  he  received  from 
/..  \V.  Von  Schlcgel  a  visit  of  which  that  writer  has  left 
*i3  the  record  From  an  illness  occurring  soon  after  this  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  reaume  both  work  and  exhibition, 
l)Ut  on  the  2fjth  of  December  1826,  he  caught  cold  in 
vhurch,  and  died  three  days  later,  in  his  seventy-second 
year.  Among  a  few  intimate  associates,  he  left  a  memory 
singularly  dear ;  having  been  in  companionship,  although 
ijusceptible  and  obstinate  when  his  religious  creed — a  devout 
Christianity  with  Swedenborgian  admixtures — was  crossed 
or  slighted,  yet  in  other  things  genial  and  sweet  tempered 
beyond  all  men,  full  of  modesty,  full  of  playfulness  and 
of  a  homely  dignity  withal,  the  truest  friend,  the  kindest 
master,  the  purest  and  most  blameless  spirit. 

Posterity  will  doubt  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  Flaxman 
or  of  his  age,  which  in  Ei.»l;  nd  offered  neither  training  nor 
much  encouragement  to  a  sculptor,  that  he  is  weakest  when 
lie  is  most  ambitious,  and  then  most  inspired  when  he 
makes   the  least  effort ;  but  so  it  is.     Not  merely  does 
he  fail  when  ho  seeks  to  illustrate  the  intensity  of  Dante, 
or  to   rival  tho  tumrltuousness  of   Michelangelo — to   be 
intense  or  tumultuous  he  was  never  made;   but  he  fails,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  in  proportion  as  his  work  is  elaborate 
and  far  carried,  and  succeeds  in  proportion  as  it  is  partial 
and  suggestive.     Of  his  completed  ideal  sculptures,  the  St 
Michael  at  Petworth  is  by  far  the  best,  and  is  indeed  admir- 
ably composed  from  all  points  of  view  ;  but  it  lacks  fire  and 
force,  and  it  lacks  the  finer  touches  of  the  chisel;  a  little 
-bas-relief  like  tho  diploma  piece  of  the  Apollo  and  Mar- 
pessa  in  the  Royal  Academy  compares  with  it  favourably. 
Again,  of  Flaxman 's  complicated  monuments  in  the  round 
— we  speak   of  the  three  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
four  in  St  Paul's — there  is  scarcely  one  which  has  not 
something  heavy  and  infelicitous  in  the  arrangement,  and 
something  empty  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  surface  execu- 
tion.    But  when    wo  come  to  his  simple  monuments  in 
rtlicf,  in  these  wo  find  usually  an  almost  complete  felicity. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand  com- 
position on    the  great  scale   and  in   the  round  ;  but   he 
thoroughly  understood  relief,  and  found  scope  in  it  for  all 
his  unrivalled  gifts  of  rhythmical  design,  and  tender,  grave, 
and  penetrating  feeling.     Of  pity  and  love  he  is  a  perfect 
master,  and  shows,  as  no  one  had  ever  shown  before,  how 
poignantly  those  passions  can  be  expressed  in  tho  simplest 
conceivable  combinations  of  hum.an  shapes  and  gestures. 
But  if  we  would  see  even  theso  tho  happiest  of  his  concep- 
tions at  their  best,  wo  must  study  t.hem,  not  in  the  finished 
monument,  but  rather  in  the  casts  from  his  studio  sketches, 
of  which  30  procious  a  collection  is  preserved  in  the  Flax- 
man gallery  at  University  College.     And  the  same  is  true 
of  his  happiest  efTorts  in  the  classical  and  poetical  vein,  like 
th«  well-koown  relief  of  Pandora  conveyed  to  Earth  by 


Slerrury.  Way,  going  further  back  still  among  Uie  rudi- 
ments and  first  conceptions  of  his  art,  we  can  realize 
tlie  most  essential  charm  of  his  genius  in  the  study,  not  of 
his  modelled  wurk  at  all,  but  of  his  outlined  and  tinted 
sketches  on  paper.  Of  these,  too,  there  is  at  University 
College  a  choice  collection,  and  many  others  are  dispersed 
in  public  and  private  cabinets.  Every  one  knows  the  ex- 
cellence of  tlie  engraved  designs  to  Homer,  Dante,  jEschy- 
lus,  and  Hesiod,  in  all  cases  save  when  the  designer  aims 
at  that  which  ho 'cannot  Lit,  the  terrible  or  tlie  grotesque. 
To  know  Flaxman  at  liis  best,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  original  studies  for  su-;li 
designs  as  these,  but  still  more  with  those  almost  innumer- 
able studios  from  real  life  which  he  was  continually 
producing  with  pen,  tint,  or  pencil.  These  are  the  most 
delightful  and  suggestive  sculptor's  notes,  so  to  speak,  in 
existence  ;  in  them  it  was  his  habit  to  set  down,  with  a 
perfect  feeling  and  di  '■cctnoss,  the  leading  or  expressive 
lines,  and  generally  no  more,  of  every  group  that  struck  his 
fancy.  There  are  groups  of  Itary  and  London,  groups  of 
the  parlour  and  the  nursery,  of  the  street,  the  garden, 
and  the  gutter  ;  and  of  each  group  Lhe  artist  knows  how 
to  beize  at  once  the  structural  and  the  spiritual  secret, 
expressing  perfectly  the  value  and  suggestiveness,  for  his 
art  of  sculpture,  of  the  contacts,  intervals,  interlacements, 
and  balancings  of  tho  various  figures  in  any  given  group, 
and  not  less  perfectly  the  charm  of  the  affections  which 
link  the  figures  together  and  harmonize  their  gestures. 

The  materials  for  the  life  of  Flaxmai  are  Bcattered  in  various 
biograpliical  and  other  pubjicalions;  the  principal  are  the  follow- 
ing:—An  anonymous  sketch  in  the  European  Magazine  for  1823; 
an  anonymous  "  Brief  Memoir,"  prefixed  to  Flazinan's  Lectures, 
ed.  1829,  and  reprinted  in  subsequent  editions;  the  chapter  in  Allan 
Cunningham's  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminciil  British  Painters,  kc,  vol. 
iil.;  notices  in  the  Life  of  A'ollekens,  by  John  Thomas  Smilh;  in 
the  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  by  Miss  G.  Meteyard,  London,  1865; 
ill  the  IHarics  and  licminisccnces  of  H.  Crabbe  Koinnson,  Loudon, 
IS69,  the  latter  an  authority  of  great  importance;  in  the  Lives  ot 
Stothard,  by  Mrs  Bray,  of  Constable,  by  Leslie,  of  Watson,  by  Dr 
Lonsdale,  and  of  Blake,  by  Messrs  Gilchrist  and  Rossetii;  a  series 
of  illustrated  essays,  principally  on  the  monumental  sculpture  of 
Flaxman,  in  the  Art  Journal  for  1867  and  1863,  by  Mr  G.  F: 
Teniswood  ;  Essays  in  Emjlish  Art,  by  Frederick  SVedmore  ;  The 
Drawings  of  Flctxinan,  in  32  jitatcs,  with  Descriptions,  and  an  Intro- 
ductory  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Ocnius  of  flaxman,  by  Prof.  Sidney 
Colviu,  M.A.,  atlas  fob,  London,  1876.  (S.  C.) 

'  FLE.\,  an  Anglo-Saxon  name,  probably  derived  from 
"  fieogan,"  to  fly,  typically  applied  to  rutex  ii-rilaus,  a 
blood-sucking  insect-parasite  of  man  and  other  niammah, 
remarkable  for  its  powers  of  leaping,  and  unfortunately  too 
well  known,  even  in  our  own  temperate  climate.  Its 
position  in  classification  has  long  been  somewhat  undecided ; 
a  separate  order  was  erected  for  it  and  its  allies  under  the 
various  names  of  Suctoria,  Siphonaptera,  Ropholeira,  and 
Aphanipiera,  by  De  Geer,  Latreille,  Clairville,  and  Kirby 
respectively  ;  and  it  is  included  in  the  Aptera  of  Lamarck, 
>[acLeay,  and  others,  and  in  the  Rhyugota  of  Fabricius. 
Various  affinities  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  group, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  have  relations  with  the 
Ilymenoptera,  //eviiptera,  and  Anoplnra,  and  even  with  the 
Coteoptera  (beetles).  As  regards  the  latter  order,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  a  recently  discovered  allied  group,  Plat;/- 
psi/Uidce,  founded  upon  a  parasite  on  the  beaver  (and  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  order  by  Westwood,  under  the  name 
Achreioptera),  has  been  with  considerable  show  of  reason 
referred  to  the  beetles  by  so  sound  an  entomologist  as  Dr 
Lcconte.  As  regards  the  flea,  however,  it  is  now  generally 
accepted  that  its  true  affinities  are  with  the  Diptirra  or 
two-winged  flics,  as  suggested  by  Lamarck  and  Strauss 
Durckheim.  In  that  order,  it  is  by  some  held  to  occupy, 
as  a  family  P-uUcidce  (with  tho  riafypsyllida;),  the  position 
of  a  sub-order,  at  the  end,  under  tho  name  Aphaniptera 
(.sec  DirTr.R.v,  vol.  vii.  p.  25G)  ;  but  by  others  it  is  placed 
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ocforo  the  Afycetophilidis,  at  the  head  of  the  tribe 
Eiuephala  of  the  Nematocerous  section  of  the  great  division 
Orthorhapha,  The  community  of  parasitic  habits  with 
the  Uippoboscidif  (forest-flies  and  sheep-ticks)  is  ta  a  certain 
extent  tbe  reason  for  tiie  former  position  ;  but  the  earlier 
transformitions  seem  to  indicate  a  stronger  relationship 
with  the  Eiicepliala.  .  The  general  characters  have  been 
given  under  Dipteea  ;  but  the  structure  ot  the  moutli  of 
the  perfect  insect  may  be  specified.  The  labrum  is 
obsolete ;  the  mandibles  are  represented  by  two  flat  and 
long  processes,  strengthened  by  a  mid  rib.  and  having  very 
finely  toothed  edges,  and  uniting  with  the  slender  central 
lingua  to  form  a  puncturing  lancet.  When  not  in  use, 
this  is  protected  by  the  labial  palpi,  which  form  a  sort  of 
tube.  The  maxilte  are  small  leathery  plates,  and  their 
palpi,  which  are  f^nir-jointed  and  large,  have  oeen  mistaken 
for  antennre.  The  power  of  leaping,  a.s  well  known,  is 
very  great ,  but  tiieija  is  no  apparent  development  of 
the  hind  femora  to  account  for  it  (as  in  many  jumping 
beetles),  although  the  posterior  legs  are  saltatorial.  The 
great  muscular  power  of  fleas  lias  been  long  turned  to 
account  by  public  exhibitors  in  all  couutries,  who  have, 
undei  the  pretence  of  taming  or  educ:iting  these  minute 
creatures,  mide  use  of  various  contrivances  to  render  the 
natural  etfortsof  the  insect  to  escape  assume  the  appearance 
of  trained  action.  An  account  of  the  methods  employed 
will  be  found  in  the  American  Naturalist,  voL  sL  p.  7, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  W.  H.  Dall.  In  some  cases  the 
steady  carriage  of  the  flea  is  to  be  traced  to  fracture  of  its 
jumping  legs.  The  female  flea  lays  a  few  oblong  white 
eggs,  in  dirty  places  on  floors  frequented  'by  domestic 
animals.  Tbe  larvse,  before  hatching,  have  a  frontal  point, 
used  in  breiking  the  shell  of  the  egg.  They  are  long  and 
worm-like,  without  feet,  but  with  two  small  hooks  at  the 
tail,  and  short  antennas  and  mouth  organs  at  the  head. 
They  are  very  active,  and  apparently  feed  upoc  animal 
substances,  forming,  when  full  grown,  a  silky  cocoon. 
Many  species  are  known,  parasitic  upon  various  animals 
and  birds.  They  have  been  recorded  as  infesting  the  inside 
of  rabbits'  ears,  and  the  neck  of  a  fowl,  from  hedgehog,  mar- 
mot, cat,  dog,  bat,  squirrel,  dormouse,  ferret,  weasel,  hare, 
rabbit,  rit,  mouse,  field-mouse,  shrew,  moor-hen,  jackdav;, 
thrush,  missel-thrush,  blackbird,  jay,  bullfinch,  chaffinch, 
yellowharamer,  pipit,  blackcap,  whitethroat,  skylark, 
willow-wren,  long-tailed  titmouse,  siskin,  stock-dove,  wood- 
pigeon,  common  pigeon,  starling,  swallow,  ic.  (though  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  are  all  necessarily  of 
distinct  specific  value);  and  a  species  has  been  described 
from  the  common  fowl  in  Ceylon.  A  large  species  is  often 
found  in  sandy  pits,  near  the  openings  of  the  nests  of 
sand-martins,  and  a  very  large  one  sometimes  occurs  in 
wet  and  marshy  places,  probably  living  upon  the  mole. 
For  the  latter  parasite,  and  others  in  which  the  antenn* 
exhibit  certain  supposed  peculiarities,  a  separate  genus, 
C'eratopsyllns,  has  been  proposed.  lu  another  flea,  also 
found  on  the  mole,  no  trace  of  eyes  could  be  found, 
even  xmder  a  high  power.  A  very  larse  species  has  been 
found  on  the  Australian  porcupine  in  Tasmania ;  and 
Kiiby,  in  the  i^uiina  £o)-fa/i-.-lmfr(>aHa,  described  asPiilex 
giyas  a  flea  two  lines  long,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
largest  known.  Tliis  was  taken  in  G5°  X.  lat.  Westwood 
has  recorded  17  British  species;  and  oddly  enough  the 
same  number  are  noted  from  the  Netherlands  by  Ritsema. 
Any  notice  of  these  parasites  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  reference  to  the  "jigger,"  "chigoe,"  "bicho  de  p6," 
"nigua,"  or  "earth-flea," — Dermatopldlus,  Sarcopsyllus, 
or  lihynchopnon  penetrans,  so  well  known  as  a  burrowcr 
into  the  naked  feet  of  men,  in  sandy  localities  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  .Vmerico.  So  great  is  this  pest,. that 
serious  tro-ible  has  been  occasioned  by  it  even  to  milit.iry 


expeditions  in  South  America ;  and  the  French  army  in, 
Mexico  was  much  troubled  by  it.  The  entry  is  effected 
usually  under  the  nail,  by  the  impregnated  female,  which 
thereupon  becomes  enormously  distended  with  an  immense 
number  of  eggs.  Inflammation  and  ulceration  follow  thi& 
attack,  and  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  extracting  the 
insect,  serious  illness  and  even  deatii  result  A  good 
plate  of  the  metamorphoses  of  this  .species  is  given  in  tlic- 
volume  of  the  American  Naturaligi  above  quoted,  p.  754. 
For  an  account  of  the  medical  aspects,  see  Dr  Laboulbcnc's- 
article  on  the  "  Chique,"  in  the  Diclionnave  Enq/clopcdiqite 
des  Sciences  Medicales  (Paris,  1875),  p.  239;  and  for  a  a 
exhaustive  history,  Guyon's  memoir  in  the  Revue  et 
Maffasiit  de  Zoologie  for  13G8  and  1869.  Much  attentica 
does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  paid  to  the  Puliad:e 
by  naturalists,  except  as  regards  the  anatomy  of  the  common 
species.  Duges's  "Eecherches  surles  CaractferesZoologiques 
du  genre  Fulex,"  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  A^aturelles, 
vol.  xxvii.  (1S32)  p.  145,  and  J.  Kiinckel's  observations  in 
the  Annates  de  fa  Socieie  Entomologique  de  France,  5e  s6r. 
iii.  p.  129,  and,  as  regards  P.  trritans,  W.  H.  Furlouge's 
descriptions  in  the  journal  of  the  Queleft  Microscopical 
Club,  1871,  p.  189,  and  1873,  p.  12,  and  C.  Kitsema's  in 
the  Album  der  Natuur,  xi.  (1872),  p.  65,  may  be  specially 
noticed.  The  name  "flea"  is  frequently  erroneously  applied 
to  many  jumping  or  lively  insects  not  allied  to  the  Puli- 
cidce  ;  for  instance,  the  "turnip-flea"  is  a  small  beetle, 
PhyllUreta  vndulala,  one  of  the  Ilollicidce.         (e.  c.  R.) 

FLECHIER,  Esprit  (1632-1710),  bishop  of  Nismes,  a 
respectable  author,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers 
of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Femes,  department  of  Vaucluse,  ou 
the    10th  of  June    1632,   and  educated  at  Tarascon  sur 
Khone,  in  the  college  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation 
of  Christian  doctriue,  of  which  liis  uncle,  Hercule  Audifrct, 
also  famous  in  his  time  for  his  talents  as  a  preacher,  wns 
general     After  having  gone  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  studies,  Flechier  entered  the  Congregation,  and,  accord- 
ing  to   the   constitution    of  the   order,   was  immediately 
employed  in  teaching.     In  1659  he  became  a  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Narbonne,  and  there  pronounced  the  fHnerr.l 
oration  of  M.    de  Rebe,  archbishop  of  that  city,     A  few 
months  afterwards,  the  death  of  his  uncle  called  him  to 
Faris,  where  he  laid  aside  the  habit  of  the  doctrinaire,  and 
at  first  followed  the  humble  occupation    of   a   parochial 
catechist.     He  soon  made  himself  known  by  his  poetical 
compositions  in  Latin  and  French.     In  1660,  he  addressed 
to  Cardinal  Mazaiio  a  poem  called  Carmen  Euckansticum, 
celebrating  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees:  the  following  year  he 
sang  the  birth  of  the  dauphin  in  another  poem  (Genelldia- 
con) ;  but  what  first  made  him  famous  was  a  description 
in  Latin  verse  of  a  brilliant  tourna-^.-'nt  {ca)-rousel),  Circus 
Peyins,  given  by   Louis  XIV.  in   1662.     Chapelaio,  the 
most  influential  critic  of  that  time,  brought  his  name  under 
the  notice  of  Colbert,  with  the  remark,  "  FUchier  est  encore 
un  tres  bon  poete  latin.''     He  was  now  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  Louis  Urbain  Lefevre  de  Caumartin,  afterwards 
intendant  of  finances  and  counsellor  of  state  ;  and  as  thi 
house  of  his  pupil's  father  was  then  frequented  by  the 
most  important  personages  bi^th  of  the  court  and  the  city, 
Flechier  was  introduced  into  the  best  society,  and  soon  made 
many  friends.     He  had  to  accompany  Caumartin  and  his 
family  to  Clermont,  where  the  king  had  ordered  the  Grande 
Jours  to  be  held  (1665).  and  where  Caumartin  was  sent 
as  keeper  of  the  seals  and  representative  of  the  sovereign 
There  he  wrote  his  curious  Mcmoires  s:tr  les  Grand  Jourf. 
d'Auveryne,  first  published  in  1844   by  Gonod,  in  which 
he  relates,  in  a  half  romantic,  h^lf  historical  form,  the  pro 
ceediugs  of  this  extraordinary  cjurt  of  justice.     The  dufcc 
of  -\fontausier    ^"ho  had  become  his  patron,  now  procured 
for    him    the   "situation  of   lecteur   to  the   dauphin.  _Ths 
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sermons  of  F!if:liier  incfeflsfti3  his  reputation,  which  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  funeral 
orations.  Having  been  chosen  to  pronounce  that  of  Madame 
de  Montausier  (1572),  he  displayed  so  great  ability  on  the 
occasion  that  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  along  with  Racine.  The  funeral 
oration  of  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon  (1C75),  and,  above  all, 
that  of  Turenne  (IG76),  are,  with  that  of  Madame  de 
Montausier,  his  masterpieces  in  that  branch  of  literature. 
The  favours  of  the  court  now  poured  in  upon  I'lechicr. 
The  king  gave  him  successively  the  abbacy  of  St  Leverin, 
in  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  the  office  of  almoner  to  the 
dauphiness,  and  in  1685  the  bishopric  of  Lavaur,  from 
which  ha  was  in  1G87  promoted  to  that  of  Nismes. 
Hera  Fl(5chier  had  occasion  for  the  daily  exercise  of  his 
great  qualities,  gentleness  and  moderation.  Tlie  edict  of 
Nantes  had  been  repealed  two  years  before;  but  the  Calvin- 
ists  were  still  very  iminerous  at  Nismes,  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  conversion  of  such  as  had  made  abjuration  was  at 
best  but  doubtful.  Flechier,  by  his  piudent  conduct,  in 
which  zeal  was  tempered  with  charity,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing -over  some  of  them  to  his  views,  and  made  himself 
esteemed  and  beloved  even  by  those  who  declined  to  change 
their  faith.  During  the  troubles  in  the  Ciivennes,  lie 
softened  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  rigour  of  the  edicts, 
and  showed  himself  so  sensible. of  the  evils  of  persecution, 
and  so  indulgent  even  to  what  he  regarded  as  error,  that 
his  memory  was  long  held  in  veneration  amongst  the 
Protestants  of  that  district.  In  the  famine  which  succeeded 
the  winter  of  1709,  he  did  nmch  to  alleviate  the  prevalent 
distress,  by  assisting  the  poor  in  his  dinceso  without  regard 
to  their  religious  tenets,  declaring  that  all  alike  were  his 
children.  Ho  died  at  Montpellier  on  the  IGth  February 
1710,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight.  Pulpit 
eloquence  is  the  branch  of  belles  lettres  in  which  Fliichier 
excelled.  He  is  indeed  far  below  Bossuet,  whose  robust 
and  sublime  genius  had  no  rival  in  that  age;  he  does  not 
equal  Bourdaloue  in  earnestness  of  thought  aud  vigour  of 
expression  ;  nor  can  he  rival  the  philosophical  depth  or  the 
insinuating  and  impressive  eloquence  of  Massillon.  But  he 
is  always  ingenious,  often  witty,  and  nobody  has  carried 
further  tlian  ho  the  harmony  of  diction, — a  quality  which 
is  sometimes  marred,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  an  aflFecia- 
tiou  of  symmetry  and  a  love  of  antithesis  at  variance  with 
tlie  principles  of  good  taste.  His  two  historical  works,  the 
histories  of  Theodosius  and  of  Xiraenes,  are  more  re- 
markable for  elegance  of  style  than  for  the  accuracy  and 
comprehensive  insight  which  are  the  chief  requisites  of  a 
historian. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  FlMliicr's  works,  in  the  order  of  puh- 
lioation: — 1.  La  Vw  dti  Cardinal  ComincnJon,  Paris,  1G71,  4to 
(also  published  in  Latin,  lfi99,  12mo);  2.  Jfistoire  de  Thiodnsf-lr. 
Orand,  Paris,  leTf,  4to  ;  3.  De  Casibtis  rircmim  lUustrium  antnrr, 
Antonio  ^faria  Gratiano,  opera  tt  studio  Sp.  Ficckerii^  Paris,  1G80, 
4to  ;  4.  Oraisons  funilrci,  P.irig,  16S1,  4lo  and  12nio  ;  5.  Pani- 
gi/riqufS  dcs  Saints,  Paris,  1690,  4to  ;  6.  Histoirc  du  Cardinal 
Xijnenes,  Paris,  1694,  4to  ;  7.  Sermons  de  morale  prcchds  dcrant  U 
Hoi,  avcc  des  Discours  synddaux  ct  Ics  Ser-ionsprlchis  par  FlCchicr 
aiir,  itata  de  Langucdoc  et  dnns  so,  callMrale,  3  vols.  12ino  ;  8. 
(J^nvres  posthuvics,  contennnt  scs  Harangitcs,  Cennpliments,  rUscours, 
J'uisies  Latiiics,  Poisies  fran^aises,  Paris,  1712,  12mo;  9.  Mandc- 
incnts  ct  LcUrcs  pastorales,  Paris,  1712,  12rao  ;  10.  Lettres  choiries 
sur  divers  sujels,  Palis,  1715,  2  vols.  12nio.  The  mo.st  complete 
collection  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Abbe  Ducreux,  canon  of 
Auxerre,  Nismes,  17S2,  10  vols.  8vo.  Auotlisr  edition,  with  a 
notice  of  his  life  by  A.  V.  Fabre  of  Norbonne,  Paris,  1825-28,  10 
vols.  8vo,  is  very  defective.  Ifis  Miynoires  sur  les  Orands  Jours 
d'AuMrgne  were  publL^lied  in  1844  (2d  edit.,  with  a  Notice  by 
Sainte-Beuve  and  an  ap]icndix  by  M.  Chcruel,  Paris,  1862).  A  MS. 
in  the  French  National  Library  (Suppl.  fr..  No.  1016,  fol.)  contains 
a  few  compositions  by  Flechier,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  which 
"reasyet  unpublished.  For  Flechiec's  biography,  see  L.  Juillard 
uu  Jarry,  Oraison  Junebre  d'E.  PUcJiier,  (vlqtie  de  Nimrs,  Paris, 
1710,  4to  ;  rh.  F.  Trinquelague,  AUxje  d^E.  Flkhicr,  Ivdjue  dr. 
A'tma,  Nismes  8ud  Pari!-,  1777,  8vo; 


FLECK  NOE,  Ricii.'.r.D,  a  poet  and  dramatic  writer  in 
the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.     He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
and  was  originrdly  a  priest  of  the  order  of  Jesus.     Like 
many  of  the  small   wits   and   minor  poets  of  that  da}-, 
Flecknoe  owes  the  rescue  of  his  name  from  oblivion  to  the 
satirical  genius  of  Dryden.    That  satirist  availed  himself  of 
Flecknoe's  name  as  a  stalking  liorse  from  behind  which  to 
assail  the  poetaster  Shadwell,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
replace  him  in  the  laureateship.     The  opening  lines  of  this 
satire  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  : — 
"  All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay  ; 
And  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Flecknoe  found,  who,  like  Augn.stus,  young 
AVas  Cidled  to  empire,  aud  liad  governed  long  ; 
In  prose  and  verse  was  <iwned  without  dispute 
Tliioughout  the  realms  of  nonsense  absolute." 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remark,  that  clever  and  effect- 
ivo  as  this  poem  is,  it  is  in  its  application  to  Flecknoe 
utterly  unjust.  Flecknoe  was  the  author  of  several  plays, 
only  one  of  which,  Love's  Domininn,  printed  in  1654,  was 
acted.  This  piece  was  republished  in  1674,  as  Love's 
Kingdom,  a  Pastoral  Traqe-Cnmedy.  Tliis  was  not  the 
play  as  acted,  but  as  re-written  and  corrected.  His  minor 
pieces,  though  possessing  no  great  merit  in  the  matter  of 
versification,  nevertheless  contain  many  happy  turns  of 
thought  and  felicities  of  expression.  His  Damoiselles  a  la 
Mode,  printed  in  1677,  and  addressed  to  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Newcastle,  and  Sir  IV.  Davexant's  Voyage  to 
the  Other  World,  are  a  witty  exposure  of  the  literary  and 
dramatic  foibles  of  the  day.  The  characters  of  the  first 
named,  he  sfiys  in  his  preface,  are  "  like  so  many  precious 
stones  I  have  brought  out  of  France,  and  as  a  lapidary 
set  in  one  jewel  to  adorn  our  English  stage."  They  are 
adaptations  from  Moli£;re.  His  unpopularity  among  the 
players,  and  the  satire  of  Dryden,  upon  whom,  nevertheless, 
Flecknoe  composed  a  witty  and  graceful  epigram,  must 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  attacks  on  the 
ipimorality  and  general  wnrthlcssncss  of  the  English  stage. 
An  interesting  but  almost  unknown  production  of  Flecknoe's 
is  The  Idea  of  His  llighvess  Oliver  late  Lord  Protector, 
A-c,  London,  1059, — an  appreciative  estimate  of  Cromwell's 
character,  as  evidenced  in  his  parliamentary  career  and  his 
achievements  as  soldier  and  statesman.     Flecknoe  died  in 

1678. 

His  princi|wl  remaining  woiks  •■le— £'rm.i«t,  or  the  Chaste 
Lndu :  The  Marrimi'  nj  tkeunns  and  Brilanina  :  Epigrams  and 
EnigwrUicul  Charnelers.  1670,  in  8vo  ;  MimUunea,  or  poems  of 
all  sorts,  with  divers  other  pieces,  16i3.  in  12iuo;  Diarinm,  or 
the  Journal,  divided  into  twelve  Jornadas,  in  builesquc  verse, 
London,  15J6,  in  12mo.  Sec  also  his  Diseonrseof  the  Enijlish  Stage, 
fir.^  puWishe.i  in  the  volunw  for  16G9  ol  the  iioxbmgh  Library, 
edited  by  Mr  W.  C.  Hazlilt. 

FLEETWOOD,  or  Fleetwood-on-Wvre,  a  market- 
town,  waterins-place,  and  seaport  of  Lancashire,  England, 
22  miles  by  rail  from  Preston.  It  dates  its  rise  from  1636, 
and  takes  its  n.ime  from  Sir  P.  H.  Fleetwood,  by  whom  it 
was  laid  out.  The  principal  buildings  are  St  Peter's 
church,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Whilworth 
institute,  and  the  Euston  barracks,  which  have  quarters  for 
300  men  and  60  officers.  The  harbour  is  safe_  and  ex- 
tensive, and  the  shipping  accommodation  was  increased 
in  1877  by  the  completion  of  a  new  dock,  with  an  area  of 
10  acres  and  a  maximum  depth  of  31  feet.  Steamers  ply 
regularly  from  Fleetwood  to  Belfast  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  value  of  the  imports  in  1876  wat  £102,984  and  of 
the  exports  of  British  produce  £507.  Population  in  187 1 , 
4428.  ^    ,     , 

FLEETWOOD,  Charles,  lord-depu  y  of  Ireland  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  was  born 
most  probably  in  1620.  Entering  the  ranks  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  he  rose  in  1644  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
horse,  and  in  1645  was  appointed  governor  of  Bristol.     At 
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the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  1C50  he  was  litutenafit-general  of 
'.he  horse;  and  al  tho  bailie  of  Worcester  in  1651,  the 
livisiou  commanded  by  bim  contribulcd  chiefly  to  llie 
eictory  of  tlie  parliamentary  army.  After  the  death  of  his 
irst  wife  he  was  married  to  Bridget,  eldest  daughter  of 
Cromwell  and  widow  of  Iretnn  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
(vas  appointed  commander-in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  I 
fa  1654  he  became  lord-deputy,  but  manifested  such 
weakness  and  irresolulion  m  dealing  with  the  different  ] 
political  parties  of  Ireland  that  Cromwell  in  1C.")5  found  it  i 
necessary  to  recall  Lini.  He  was  honoured  shortly  after- 
wards, however,  by  being  noniinated  one  of  the  fourteen  ; 
major  generals  to  whom  the  internal  adminlatration  of  the  j 
CommouweallU  wa?  entrusted.  On  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Protector  he  made  an  ntteiupt,  by  means  of  his  influence 
with  the  troops,  to  supplant  Ricliar  J  Cromwell  ;  but  he 
wanted  sufficient  ability  and  energy  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pnso,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  intrigues  the  nation  recalled 
the  exiled  Stuarts.  Fleetwood's  pfcniinent  position  marked 
him  out  as  an  object  of  vengeance  to  the  restored  king,  and 
it  was  only  with  very  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped 
with  his  life.  Net  long  after  the  Restoration  he  died  in 
wretchedness  and  obscurity  at  Stoko  Xewington,  whither 
he  had  retired  That  defect  in  his  character  which  helped 
to  ruin  both  him  and  the  Protectorate  did  not  escape  tho 
slirewd  observation  of  Cromwell,  who,  in  a  letter  written 
shortly  after  Fleetwood's  marriage  to  Cridget  Cromwell, 
gives  him  the  exhortation,  "  Take  heed  of  your  natural 
inclination  to  compliance."  : 

FLEETWOOD,  William  '  (1656-1723),  a  learned 
English  bishop,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Lancashire,  and  was  born  in  the  Tower  of  London,  January 
21,  1656.  He  received  his  education  at  Eton  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  made 
rector  of  St  Austin's,  London,  and  lecturer  of  St  Dunstan's 
in  the  West.  He  became  canon  of  Windsor  in  1702,  and  in 
1706  he  was  noniinated  to  the  see  of  St  Asaph,  from  which 
he  was  translated  in  1714  to  that  of  Ely.  He  died  at 
Tottenham,  Middlesex,  on  the  4th  August  1723.  Bishop 
Fleetwood  was  regarded  as  the  best  preacher  of  liis  time, 
and  his  character  stood  deservedly  high  in  general  estima- 
tion. In  lih-iral  and  enlightened  piety  he  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  his  age. 

His  principal  nritinfp  are^— Essay  on  ilimcles,  1701  ;  Chrmiiam 
Prcciosum,  1707;  and  iw-cc  Sermons,  1712,  containing  scnnons  on 
the  death  of  Qiiceu  Mary,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  King  William. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1737. 

FLEMING,  Faul  (1609-1640),  a  German  poet,  was 
born  at  Hartenstein,  a  village  in  Saxony,  on  October  5, 
1609.  His  father,  a  clergyman,  was  transferred  while 
Paul  was  still  a  child  to  a  higher  post  at  Wechselburg  ;  and 
here,  on  the  charming  banks  of  the  Mulda,  Fleming  grew 
to  boyhood,  being  treated  with  great  afltection  by  a  kind 
and  intelligent  stepmother.  From  about  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  attended  school  in  Leipsic,  and  five  or  si.^  years 
later  he  became  a  student  at  the  university  of  that  town. 
He  was  a  youth  of  manly  and  generous  character,  and  soon 
gave  evidence  of  poetical  talent  in  the  occasional  verses  he 
was  already  fond  of  writing.  He  had  many  friends  among 
his  fellow-students,  and  keenly  enjoyed  his  life  in  Leipsic; 
but  in  1633  he  was  driven  away  by  the  horrors  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  It  happened  that  about  this  lime  the 
duke  of  Holstein  had  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Persia, 
with  the  view  of  opening  for  his  subjects  new  channels  of 
trade.  Through  Olearius,  who  was  made  secretary  of  the 
erobaasy,  and  afterwards  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  its 
proceedings,  the  young  poet  heard  of  the  duke's  purpose. 
Fired  by  the  pro.spoct  of  foreign  travel,  and  with  a  vagus 
idea  that  great  results  might  be  achievad  by  bringing  East 


and  West  into  ciose.-  contact,  he  went  to  Holstein  aiiJ  oflerca 
the  duke  his  services.  Tlie  olTer  was  accepted  ;  and  when, 
a  few  months  later,  the  embassy  started,  Fleming  accom- 
panied it  as  a  subordinate  oflicial.  Diincullies  arose  at 
Moscow,  .and  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  relumed  to 
Holstein  for  instructions,  leaving  the  inferior  members, 
among  them  Fleming,  at  Revel.  Here  they  were  detained 
for  more  than  a  year,  but  lie  had  no  reason  to  regret  the 
fact,  since  there  were  in  Revel  many  cultivated  German 
families  who  received  him  with  pleasure.  In  the  spring 
of  1636  the  embassy  set  oft"  anew,  and  it  was  absent  rather 
more  than  three  years,  reaching  Ispahan  in  1637,  and  pass- 
ing through  many  stirring  adventures  on  the  way.  The 
pleasure  of  tho  enterprise  was  marred  by  the  tyrannical 
disposition  of  one  of  the  leaders  ;  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  buoyant  tone  of  the  poems  written  during  the 
journey,  Fleming  must  have  had  many  happy  hours  amid 
the  strange  scenes  ho  visited.  In  April  1639  be  found 
himielf  once  more  in  Revel,  and  as  a  lady  who  had  promised 
to  become  his  wife  had  married  during  his  absence,  he  now 
wooed  a  certain  Frauleiii  Anna,  who  had  been  too  young 
during  his  former  visit  to  attract  his  notice.  At  Leipsic  lie 
had  attended  lectures  in  medicine,  and  after  his  betrothal  it 
occurred  to  him  to  settle  in  Revel  as  a  physician.  He 
went  to  Leyden,  and  obtained  a  diploma;  but  the  fatigues 
of  travel  had  helped  to  undermine  his  constitutioni  and 
on  his  way  back  to  Revel  he  died  at  Hamburg,  April  2, 
1640,  when  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 

His  fame  was  not  very  great  in  his  own  day;  but  it  has 
steadily  increased  ever  since,  and  he  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  the  must  brilliant  German  poet  of 
the  17th  century.  After  the  Reformation,  poetry  almost 
died  out  in  Germany;  it  could  not  make  itself  heard  amid 
the  noise  of  contending  theological  seels.  Martin  Opitz, 
the  founder  of  the  so-called  First  Silesian  school,  heralded 
the  approach  of  a  new  literary  epoch.  Fleming  began  his 
career  as  a  disciple  of  this  author,  whoso  methods  of 
versification  he  adopted;  and  without  being  aware  of  it  he 
speedily  rose  far  above  his  master.  The  younger  poet  had 
genius,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  correct  but  tedious 
compositions  of  Opitz.  Some  of  the  rudeness  of  liis  age 
still  clung  to  Fleming;  but  his  feeling  is  always  intense, 
and  he  often  gives  it  voice  in  lines  of  exquisite  melody. 
Although  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  searched  laboriously 
for  appropriate  epithets,  he  is  justly  famous  for  the  wealtli, 
aptness,  and  beauty  of  his  phraseology.  His  genius  was 
purely  lyrical,  and  he  never  sought  to  pass  beyond  the 
limits  which  nature  had  imposed  upon  bim.  Within  these 
limits,  however,  the  range  of  his  Geist  mid  WelllUhe  Poemata 
is  unusually  wide.  In  his  religious  poetry — notably  in  the 
well-known  hymn  beginning  "  In  alien  meinen  Thaten  " — 
t'tie  sorrows  of  a  generation  tormented  by  a  fearful  war 
found  pathetic  utterance  ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  him 
from  writing  some  of  the  gayest  and  most  alluring  love 
verses  in  the  German  language.  His  sonnets  breathe  a 
spirit  of  lofty  independence,  betokening  a  mind  which  has 
grappled  seriously  with  the  hardest  problems  of  life,  but 
which  has  lost  none  of  the  confidence,  ardour,  and  charm 
of  youth. 

Fleming's  writings  were  admirably  edited  by  tho  Inte  T.  U. 
Lappenberg.  As,  however,  ahirge  number  of  them  relate  to  ."special 
events,  and  the  poet  did  not  alw.iys  succeed  in  giving  these  events 
an  ideal  interest,  most  readers  will  be  s.itisficd  with  the  ample  selec- 
tion from  his  works  in  the  second  volume  of  the  eeriea  entitled 
IkiUsckt  Dichttr  dcs  sicbzehnten  Jahihii'idcrts,  edited  by  K. 
Codeke  and  J.  Tittmann  (Leii>sic,  1S70).  A  valuable  study  of  tlie 
poet  will  be  found  in  Varnh.agen  voD  Eose's  /?iojny)AueA<n  Iknk- 
ma!cn,  bd.  iv.  (Berlin,  1826). 

FLEMISH  LITERATURE     See  Holland. 
FLEMMING,  or  Flemmvnge,  Richard  (died  1431), 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  founder  of  Lincoln  College.  Oxford, 
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wa3  born  at  Crofton  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  descended  from 
a  good  ffimily,  and  was  educated  at  Uiaversity  College, 
Oxford.  Having  taken  his  degrees,  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  York  in  1406,  and  the  next  year  was  one  of  the 
proctors  of  the  university.  At  this  period  of  lus  life  lie 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  and  by  hiu  earnest 
advocacy  won  over  many  persons,  some  of  high  rank,  to 
the  side  'of  the  Reformer.  But  by  some  means  a  change 
was  wrought  in  liim,  and  he  not  only  ceased  to  speak 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  system,  but  became 
one  of  Wicklitfe's  most  determined  opponents.  Before  1415 
he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  in  1420  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln.  In 
1421  he  attended  the  council  of  Siena,  a  continuation  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
Martin  V.,  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  vindication  of  his 
native  country.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  he 
was  named  chamberlain  to  the  pope.  To  Bishop  Flemming 
was  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  council  for 
the  exhumation  and  burning  of  WicklifTe's  remains.  The 
see  of  York  being  vacant,  the  pope  conferred  it  on  Flem- 
ming; but  in  consequence  of  the  vehement  opposition  of 
Henry  V.  to  the  praject,  it  was  given  up,  and  Flemming 
remained  bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1427  he  obtained  the 
royal  licence  empowering  him  to  found  a  college  at  Oxford 
for  the  special  purpose  of  training  up  disputants  against 
WicklifTe's  heresy.  Wliile  the  work  was  in  progress  the 
founder  died  at  his  palace  at  Sleaford,  January  26,  1431. 
Lincoln  College  was,  however,  completed  by  his  trustees, 
and  its  endowments  were  afterwards  ausmented  bv  various 
benefactors. 

FLEXSBURG,  or  Flensboro,  tho  caiiital  of  a  circle 
in  the  government  district  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia, 
is  situated  at  the  hend  of  the  Flensburg  Ford,  20  miles 
north  by  west  of  Schleswig.  It  is  the  most  important 
commercial  town  in  what  was  formerly  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  and  possesses  several  wharfs,  a  large  shipbuild- 
ing yard,  breweries,  distilleries,  foundries,  oil-mills,  sail- 
cloth and  paper  manufactories,  glass-works,  copper  works, 
soap-works,  and  rice-miUs.  It  has  a  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  aud  in  the  Greenland 
whale  fishery ;  and  it  also  carries  on  a  considerable  oyster 
trade.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  market 
houses,  the  exchange,  the  theatre,  the  real  school,  the 
agricultural  school,  and  the  hospital.  The  cemetery  is  in- 
teresting as  containing  the  remains  of  the  Danish  soldierj 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Idstedt  (25th  July  1850).  A 
marble  headstone  has  been  placed  at  each  grave — officers 
and  common  soldiers — with  the  same  simple  mscripf  ion  on 
each,  after  the  name  and  rank,  "  Fell  at  Idstedt."  The 
colossal  Lion  monument,  erected  by  the  Danes  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Idstedt,  was  removed  to  Berlin 
in  1861.  Flensburg  was  founded  in  the  12th  century,  and 
received  the  privileges  of  a  town  from  King  Waldemar  in 
1284.     The  population  in  1875  was  26,525.      • 

FLETCHER,  Andrew  (1653-1716),  of  Saltoun,  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  Scotch  history  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  in  1653  at  his  ancestral  homo 
in  East  Lothian,  and  for  five  years  was  taught  by  the  cele- 
brated Gilbert  Burnet,  who  was  then  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Saltoun.  On  reaching  manhood  he  visited  the  Conti- 
nent, where  he  spent  several  years  in  travel  and  study.  In 
1681  be  was  returned  as  commissioner  for  his  native  coimty 
to  the  Scottish  parliament,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  such  determined  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  court  that  ho  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland, 
while  sentence  of  outlawry  (with  confiscation  of  his 
estates)  was  pas.sed  against  him.  Four  years  later  he 
joined  the  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  ;  but  on 
their  landing  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  he  had  the  misfor- 


tune to  kill  the  mayor  of  the  town  in  a  4u.>ii-el.  and  was 
compelled  once  more  to  seek  safety  abroad.  During  tha 
second  period  of  exile  he  travelled  in  disguise  throuirh 
Spain,  where  he  had  some  romantic  adventures.  He 
next  made  a  tour  through  Hungary,  where  he  fought  as  a 
volunteer  in  a  Turkish  campaign  ;  and  finally  at  the  Hague 
he  took  an  active  part  in  forwarding  tho  scheme  of  the 
English  Revolution.  In  1688  he  returned  to  Scotland 
when  he  at  once  regained  his  estates,  and  also  sat  as  ( 
member  in  the  Scottish  convention  and  afterwards  in  the 
parliament.  An  enemy  of  the  monarchical  form  of  govern 
ment,  he  began  to  oppose  the  ministry  of  William  almost 
as  stoutly  as  he  had  resisted  that  of  Charles  ;  and  that  he 
exercised  power  in  parliament  is  shown  by  the  triumphant 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Security  of  1703,  which,  ripenc-d 
under  his  care,  contained  two  important  constitutional  laws 
retraining  the  power  li  the  monarch  of  making  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  pari  ament,  and  providing  that  all  places 
and  offices  should  be  given  by  parliament.  During  the 
years  of  negotiations,  as  leader  of  the  national  party,  he  was 
consistent  in  his  objections  to  the  projected  terms  of  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  supporled 
his  measure  of  limitations  in  animated  speeches.  After 
the  Union  he  retired  from  public  life  ;  but  in  1710  he  did 
his  country  a  real  if  homely  service  by  introducing  from 
Holland  the  art  of  making  pot  barley,  and  also  the  use  ol 
fanners  for  sifting  grain.  He  died  in  London  in  1716. 
A  contemporary  describes  him  as  a  "  low,  thin  man,  of  a 
brown  complexion  ;  full  of  fire ;  with  a  stern,  sour  look." 
Among  the  small  band  of  gootl  early  Scotch  prQse  authors 
he  holds  a  prominent  place,  and  in  the  domain  of  politics  he 
is  the  most  readable  and  entertaining  of  them  all.  His  styU 
has  the  singular  fieshness  of  foreign  culture,  and,  charged 
with  strong  feeling,  his  sentences  frequently  turn  into  for- 
cible epigrams.  But  both  his  writings  and  his  speeches 
possess  a  value  beyond  that  of  literary  excellence;  the/ 
afford  US  bright  gbmpses  of  the  manners  and  state  of  ths 
country  of  his  time.  In  literature  his  name  is  best  knowi 
in  connexion  with  an  often  quoted  remark,  which  occurs 
in  An  Account  of  a  Conversation  coiKcrning  a  right  Reyn- 
lation  of  Govcrnmentf  for  tite  Common  Good  of  Mankind  . — 
"  Isaid  I  knew  a  very  wise  man  so  much  of  Sir  Christopher  a 
[Musgrave]  sentiment,  that  he  believed  if  a  man  were  per- 
mitted to  make  all  the  ballads  he  need  not  care  who  should 
make  the  laws  of  a  nation.  And  we  find  that  most  of  the 
ancient  legislators  .hought  they  could  not  well  reform  tho 
manners  of  any  ciiy  without  the  help  of  a  lyric,  and 
sometimes  of  a  dramatic  poet." 

Sec  Tfic  Political  Il'orls  of  Andrew  Ffrtchcr,  Esq.^  Gl.i.'igow,  17^?. 
to  which  estimates  of  hi.s  char.acter  by  Rawlinson  and  Lockhart  are 
prefixed;  Essay  on  his  Life  aud  Writings,  by  the  Earl  of  Buclian. 
1792;  Historical  Account  of  the  ylnactU  /ti'jhts  nud  Pouvr  of  Iht 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  1S23,  a  lahoun-d,  interi^stins  treatise, 
first  pubbshecl  anonvmously  and  now  attributed  to  Fletcher. 

FLETCHER,  Giles  (1548-1610),  LL.D  ,  father  of  the 
poets  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  was  himself  a  very  dis 
tinguisheJ  man.  He  was  burn  at  Watford,  in  1548  .  \\f 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  after  a  stormy  youth  represented 
Winclielsea  in  parliament  in  1585.  In  1587  he  travellci! 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  spent  1588-89  in  Rus.'sia. 
In  1591  lie  printed  his  singular  work.  The  Russ  Com 
monKealih,  which  was  suppressed  for  fear  of  angering  the 
czar;  in  1593  he  brought  out  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
Liciri.     Ho  died  in  1610.  •      ■ 

FLETCHER,  Giles  (1584-1623),  English  poet  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  in  London  about  15S4.  He  was 
tho  second  son  of  Dr  Giles  Fletcher,  nephew  of  Richard 
Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  cousin  of  John  Fletcher  the 
dramatist,  and  younger  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher.  He 
went  very  young  to  Cambridge,  and  as  early  as  1603  he 
contril.utcd  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a 
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volume  cntitleJ  Sorroit's  Joy.  Ho  was  a  baclialor  of 
divinity  of  Trinity  College,  and  remained  at  the  university 
until  1617  or  later.  In  1610  he  published  his  great  poem 
of  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,  of  which  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1632.  In  1612  he  edited  the  Re7nainS  of  liis 
cousin  Nathanial  Pownoll.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year 
he  was  ordamed,  but  ho  became  a  famous  preacher  from 
the  pulpit  of  St  Mary's,  and  was  popular  for  the  florid 
religious  rhetoric  then  in  vogue.  He  left  Cambridge  to 
accept,  it  is  supposed  from  the  hand  of  Lord  Bacon,  the 
rectory  of  Alderton,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  whore  "  his 
clownish  and  Ijw-parted  parishioners  valued  not  their 
pastjr  according  to  his  worth,  which  disposed  him  to 
melancholy  and  hastened  his  dissolution."  In  1623  he 
published  The  JRetcard  of  the  Faithful,  a  theological  treatise 
in  prose,  and  died  in  the  same  year,  leaving  a  widow.  The 
principal  work  by  which  Giles  Fletcher  is  known  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  religious  poems  in  the  language.  Its 
full  title  is  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,  in  Heaven,  in 
Earth,  over  and  after  Death.  It  is  in  four  cantos,  divided 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  title  ;  the  metre  is  an 
eight-line  stanza  adapted  from  the  Spenserian  by  the 
omission  of  the  seventh  line.  Giles  Fletcher,  like  his 
brother  PhiQeai!,  was  a  disciple  of  Spenser,  whom  he 
follows  with  more  vigour  and  brilliance  than  any  poet  of 
his  time.  His  style  has  much  more  nervous  strength, 
terseness,  and  melody  than  his  brother's,  and  he  had  his 
subject  far  more  thoroughly  under  control.  In  his  very 
best  passages  Giles  Fletcher  attains  to  a  rare  sublipiity,  and 
to  a  rich,  voluptuous  music  which  charmed  the  ear  of  Mil- 
ton. '  It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  in  an  age  which  con- 
sidered the  poems  of  Marini  and  Gongora  insuperable,  and 
he  strives  too  often  to  outdo  these  his  patterns  in  grotesque 
conceit.  But  when  he  is  carried  away  by  his  theme,  and 
forgets  to  be  ingenious,  he  attains  an  extraordinary 
solemnity  and  harmony  of  style.  His  description  of  the 
Lady  of  Vain  Delight,  in  the  second  canto,  has  been  greatly 
admired  ;  the  portrait  of  Justice  is  even  nobler  still,  and 
of  the  first  order  of  poetry.  Milton  did  not  hesitate  to 
borrow  very  considerably  from  the  Christ's  Victory  and 
Triumph  in  his  Paradise  Regained.  Fletcher  died  in  1623. 
The  poetical  >vri tings  of  the  Giles  Fletchers,  father  and  son,  have 
been  edited  by  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart,  who  has  succeeded  in  clearing 
lip  a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  that  till  lately  lay  around  their 
careers.  The  Riiss  CommoniveaUk  has  been  reprinted  and  edited  by 
Mr  Bond.  The  prose  works  of  Giles  Fletcher  the  younger  have 
never  been  reprinted. 

f    FLETCHER,  John  (1579-1625).     See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

FLETCHER,  Phineas(1582-(;.  1665),  English  poet,  and 
brother  of  Giles  Fletcher  the  younger,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Dr  Giles  Fletcher.  He  was  born  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent, 
in  April  1582.  He  was  iidmitted  a  scholar  of  Eton,  and  in 
1600  entered  Ring's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1603  he 
contributed  verses  to  Sori-ow's  Joy.  He  was  in  priest's 
orders  in  1611.  In  1614  his  pastoral  drama  of  Sicelides 
•was  acted  before  the  university.  Ho  left  Cambridge  to 
become  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Willougiiby  in  1616;  the 
same  patron  presented  him  in  1621  with  the  rectory  of 
Hilgay  in  Norfolk  ;  in  the  same  year  he  married.  He 
named  his  eldest  son  Edmund,  in  honour,  no  doubt,  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  for  whom  ho  preserved  an  intense 
admiration.  In  1627  he  published  his  long  poem,  in  Latin 
and  English,  of  Locusta;  or  the  ApoHyonisIs,  a  furious 
invective  against  the  Jesuits.  Next  year  appeared  a  fine 
but  sjnsuous  poem,  entitled  Britain's  Ida,  which  was 
attributed  on  the  title-page  to  Spenser ;  but  many  critics, 
jnd  particularly  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart,  consider  it  to  be 
fhe  work  of  Phineas  Fletcher.  The  drama  of  Sicelides  was 
orinted-  in  1631.  In  1632  he  brought  out  a  theological- 
uealisa  in  prose,  entitled  Joy  in  Tribulation,  and  in  1633 
&-\3 


his  mafpuim  opus,  tho  famous  poem  of  The  Purple  Island.. 
His  Piscatory  Eclor/ui.'i  and  Misaltamous  Poems  appeared 
on  the  same  occasion.  It  is  believed  that  in  1650  he  was 
ejected  from  his  living,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  date 
or  circumstances  of  his  death.  In  the  preface  to  his 
posthumous  prose  work,  A  Father's  Testament,  published  in 
1670,  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  some  years  dead. 
The  Purple  Island,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  a  poem  in  twelve 
cantos,  describing  in  cumbrous  allegory  the  whole  physio- 
logical and  intellectual  construction  of  the  human  body. 
The  veins  are  spoken  of  as  rivers,  the  bones  as  mountains, 
and  the  ingenuity  a.s  well  as  scientific  knowledge  displayed 
is  very  considerable.  The  manner  of  Spenser  is  preserved 
throughout,  though  not  so  closely  as  to  destroy  the  distinct 
flavour  of  original  genius.  The  allegory  itself  is  found 
very  tedious  and  prosaic  at  the  present  day  ;  but  some  of 
the  reflective  passages,  and  the  rich,  jewelled  descriptions 
of  Arcadian  scenery  possess  living  charm.  Five  cantos 
are  occupied  with  the  phenomena  of  the  body,  and  seven 
with  those  of  tlie  mind.  The  Piscatory  Eclogues  have 
nothing  to  do  with  fishing ;  they  are  simply  pastorals  in 
the  usual  style,  the  characters  being  supposed  to  be  fisher- 
boys  reposing  by  the  river  Cam.  The  poetry  of  Phineas 
Fletcher  never  approaches  the  occasional  sublimity  of  that 
of  his  brother  Giles  ;  it  carries  the  Marini  manner  to  a 
still  more  tasteless  excess ;  but  it  is  geuerally  fluent, 
luxurious,  and  lacking  neither  colour  nor  music. 

A  very  complete  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Phineas  Fletcher, 
in  4  vols.,  was  privately  printed  by  Dr  Grosart  in  1368.  It  is  the 
only  careful  reprint  that  has  been  issued. 

FLEURANGES,  Robert  (III.)  de  la  Marck,  Seigneur 
DB  (1491-1537),  marshal  of  France,  historian,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  family  at  Sedan  in  1491.  A  fondness  for 
military  exercises  displayed  itself  in  his  earliest  years,  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Louis  XII., 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  count  of  Angoulcme,  afterward.i 
King  Francis  L  In  his  twentieth  year  ho  married  a  niece 
of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  but  after  three  months  be 
quilted  his  home  to  join  the  French  army  in  the  Milanese. 
With  a  handful  of  troops  he  threw  himself  into  Verona, 
then  besieged  by  the  Venetiai.^;  but  the  siege  was 
protracted,  and  being  impatient  for  more  active  service,  he 
rejoined  the  army.  He  then  took  part  in  the  relief  of 
Mirandola,  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  and 
in  other  actions  of  the  campaign.  In  1512,  tlie  French 
being  driven  from  Italy,  Fleuranges  was  sent  into  Flanders 
to  levy  a  body  of  10,000  men,  in  command  of  which,  under 
his  father,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  1513,  seized  Ale.xandrii, 
and  vigorou.ily  assailed  Novara,  But  the  French  were 
defeated,  and  Fleuranges  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
having  received  more  than  forty  wounds.  He  was  rescued 
by  his  father  and  sent  to  Vercella;,  and  thence  to  Lyons. 
Returning  to  Italy  with  Francis  I.  in  1515,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  various  aflTairs,  and  especially  at  Mariguano, 
whore  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  the  victory  of  the  French  that  the  king 
knighted  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  next  took  Cremona,' 
and  was  there  called  home  by  the  news  of  his  father's 
illness.  In  1519  he  was  sent  into  Germany  on  the  dilTicult 
errand  of  inducing  the  electors  to  give  their  votes  in  favour 
of  Francis  I. ;  but  in  this  he  failed.  The  war  in  Italy  being 
rekindled,  Fleuranges  accompanied  the  king  thither,  fought 
at  Pavia  (152-?),  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  royal 
master.  The  emperor  sent  him  into  confinement  in 
Flanders,  where  lie  remained  for  some  years.  During  thii 
imprisonment  he  was  created  marshal  of  France.  He 
employed  liis  enforced  leisure  in  writing  liis  Ilisloire  des 
chases  mcmorablcs  advenucs  du  rcgne  de  Loins  XII.  et  de 
Franrois  I,  depuis  HOO  jusqu'  en  I'an  1521.  In  this  work 
he  designates  himself  Jeune  Adventureux.     Within  a  smal' 
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cnmpass  lie  gives  many  curious  ami  interesting  details  of 
llio  time,  writing  only  of  wlmt  lie  had  seen,  and  in  a  very 
Kim[ile  but  vivid  style.  Tlio  book  was  first  publisbud  in 
1733,  by  Abbii  Lambert,  wlio  added  liistorical  and  critical 
notes;  and  it  Las  been  reprinted  in  several  collections. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  Flouranges  was  engaged  in 
active  oorvicc  was  at  the  defence  of  Peronne,  besieged  by 
the  count  of  Nassau  in  153C.  In  the  following  year  lio 
hoard  of  lii.s  father's  death,  and  set  out  from  Amboise  for 
liis  estate  of  La  Marck  ;  but  ho  was  seized  with  illness  at 
Longjumeau,  and  died  there  in  December  1S37. 
I  FLEUR-Dl'MjIS,  an  heraldic  device.  Concerning  its 
origin  the  most  diverse  theories  liavo  been  broached. 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  it  was  first  employed  as  an 
armorial  bearing  by  Clovis  I.,  and  represbnts  the  lily  pre- 
sented by  an  angel  to  tliat  monarch  at  his  baptism,  the 
throe  fleurs-de-lis  of  his  shield  being  the  sigi  of  the  Trinity. 
Nowton  (Display,  p.  1 45)  considers  it  to  be  the  figure  of 
a  reed  or  .lag  in  blossom,  used  instead  of  a  sceptre  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  Frankish  kings.  In  Iho  opinion  of 
Chifpiet,  the  device  was  first  adopted  by  Louis  Vlf.  of 
France,  surnanied  le  Jeuno,  in  allusion  to  iis  name  Louis 
Florus.  Some,  again,  have  held  that  it  is  the  extremity  of 
i\\^  fraiidsqur,  a  kind  of  javelin  aniSently  used  in  France. 
An  objection  fatal  to  the  above  and  other  theories  assigning 
to  the  fleur-de-lis  a  purely  French  origin  is  that  it  was 
early  an  ornament  of  the  sceptres,  seals,  and  fobos,  not 
Qnly  of  the  Merovingian,  but  of  Greek,  Romati,  German, 
Spanish,  and  English  kings,  and  was  a  symbol  employed 
by  many  noble  families  in  various  parts  of  Europe  in  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  It  is  stated  to  occur,  very  per- 
fectly sculptured,  in  the  head-dresses  of  Egyptian  sphinxes 
{Notes  and  Queries,  2d  ser.,  i.  p.  22G).  Oioja  of  Amalplu 
is  said  by  Moreri  to  have  marked  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  of  the  mariner's  compass  with  a  fleur-de-lis  in  honour 
of  the  king  of  Naples  ;  but  see  Co.mpass,  vol.  vi.  pp.  225 
and  227.  Since  the  12tli  century  the  fleur-de-lis,  or 
"  llower-de-luce"  (Shakespeare),  has  been  employed  as  the 
symbol  ot  royally  in  Franco. 

'  Sco  IIf.iiai.diiy  ;  Bcny,  Enct/dojicctlia  Ilcrahlica,  vol.  i.,  1S23  ; 
BoiitcU,  Itcrahlru,  ISG5:  and  Laroussc,  DUlionnain  Uniicrscl  da 
XIX'  Siiclc,  t.  viii. 

I  FLEURY,  Andei!;  Hercule  de  (1053-1743),  cardinal, 
the  celebrated  minister  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  was  born 
in  1G53  at  Lod6ve,  in  Langnedoc.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Paris,  and  became  successively  almoner  to  Marie 
Thdrese,  queen  of  Lottis  XIV.,  in  1G98  bishop  of  Frijus, 
and  in  1715  preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  who  after 
wards  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Louis  XV.  On  the 
death  of  the  regent  Orleans  in  1723,  Floury  advised  his 
royal  pupil  to  choose  the  duke  of  Bourbon  as  minister,  and 
was  himself  made  a  member  of  the  council.  In  1726, 
being  then  in  his  seventy-third  year,  he  received  a  cardinal's 
hat,  and  was  called  to  the  oflice  of  prime  minister,  which 
lie  held  till  his  death  in  1743.  At  the  time  when  Floury 
was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  affairs,  the  condition 
of  France  was  truly  deplorable.  The  nation  was  im- 
poverished and  worn  out,  and  the  exchequer  emptied  by 
the  long  wars  of  the  Grand  Monarque  and  the  extravagances 
of  the  regent.  Commerce  was  annihilated,  public  credit 
ruined,  the  Government  hold  in  contempt,  a.nd  the  church 
distracted  by  internal  dissensions.  Floury  inmicdiatoly 
set  himself  to  tho  task,  and  elTected  important  reforms. 
Though  he  was  a  confirmed  friend  to  peaceful  nK-asuros,  he 
was  twice  driven  by  court  intrigues  to  take  part  in  foreign 
war.s, — first  in  Aho  case  of  Stanislaus  Leczinsky,  'tho 
dethroned  king  6f  Poland,  whose  daughter  Louis  XV.  hud 
married  ;  and  afterwards  in  that  of  tho  Austrian  Succession, 
of  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  end.  In  those  wars, 
Iiis  economy,  which  bordered  on  avarice,  was  fatal  to  tho 


cause  espoused  by  Fiance;  The  navy,  neglected  for  fciir] 
of  the  expense,  was  no  longer  equal  to  any  emorgcncy.j 
TJie  Polish  war  he  liad  jnergy  neither  to  avert  nor  to  cany! 
on  effectively.  The  meanly  equipped  expedition  which  he 
.sent  to  the  coasts  of  Pomefania  could  not  but  fail,  notwith- 
standing tho  lieroism  di.splayed  at  Dantzic  by  tho  count  of 
Plilo  and  his  1500  soldiers.  One  of  the  most  useful  acts 
of  Fleury's  administration  was  tlie  completion  of  the  Royal 
(now  the  National)  Library,  which  he  enriched  with  many 
valuable  manuscripts,  chiefly  in  the  Oriental  languages.  Ho 
was  a  scholar'  of  considerable  attainments.  The  French 
Acat'cmy  elected  liim  as  a  member  in  1717,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  followed  this  example  in  1721,  and  the  Academy' 
of  tho  Inscriplioas  ct  Bclles-Lettros  in  1725.  He  was 
also  provisor  of  Sorbonnc,  and  superior  of  the  college  of 
Navarro.  _       ~*^' 

Biblhiimphj.—V.  J.  niitailli',  liliigr./tisloj-iquc  dc  M.  le  Cardinal 
yt.  If.  de  I'/ciiri/,  Strablmig,  1737,  8vo  ;  Cli.  Krcy  do  Ncuvillc, 
Oiaisonfanibrc  dc  S.  K.  M<jr.  h  Cardinal  A .  //.  Ftciiry,  I'oi-i.'(,  1743, 
4to  ;  I'll.  Vicuire,  Ornisoii  fundhrc  dtc  Cardinal  yl.  11.  dc  Fkurtj, 
Caen,  1713,  4to;  M.  van  Ilocy,  Ldtrcs  ct  nifjotiaiions  pour  scrvir 
iM'hisloire  dc  la  vie  da  Cardinal  dc  Flcurij,  Loiidrcs,  17-13,  8vo  ; 
Lchcn dcs Cai dinals  A .  II.  t'lcury,  Freiburg,  17-13,  Svo;  Fr.  Moixnas, 
Parallclc  du  ininisthx  d'C  Cardinal  Utchcliai,  ct  da  Cardinal  dc 
Flcury,  Avignon,  1713,  12ino  ;  Nnchrichtcn  von  dcm  Zcbcn  unddcr 
Vcrwallunij  dcs  Cardinals  Flcuri/,  Hamburg,  nn,  8vo. 

FLEURY,  Claude  (1G40-1723),  the  famous  ecclesias- 
tical historian,,  was  born  at  Paris,  December  6,  1G40. 
Destined  for  the  bar  by  his  father,  ho  was  placed  at  the 
college  of  Clermont  (now  that  of  Louis-le-Grand),  where 
the  sons  of  the  first  families  of  Franco  were  educated. 
After  passing  brilliantly  thVough  the  regular  collegiate 
studies,  lie  was  nominated  an  adypoate  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris  in  1G58,  and  continued  during  nine  years  to  pursue 
the  legal  profession.  Feeling  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the 
church,  being  fond  of  solitude,  but  especially  influenced  by 
the  religious  sentiments  which  he  had  imbibed  duriug  his 
early  education,  he  renounced  the  law — which,  with  history 
and  literature,  up  to  this  lime  had  formed  the  principal 
o'.  jects  of  his  study-^in  order  to  devote  himself  to  theology 
exclusively.  He  had  already  been  some  time  in  holy 
orders,  when  Louis  XIV.,  in  1072,  selected  him  as  tutor  of 
the  princes  of  Conti ;  and  so  well  did  he  acquit  himself  in 
this  oflice,  that  the  king  intrusted  to  him  afterwards  tho 
education  of  tho  count  of  VermanUois,  one  of  his  natural 
sons  ;  and  at  tho  death  of  Ihc  young  prince,  Floury  received 
as  recompense  for  his  services  the  abbey  of  Loc-Dieu,  in 
the  diocese  of  llhodcz.  Five  years  after  this  (1C89)  he 
was  appointed  sub-preceptor  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  of 
Anjou,  and  of  Bcrri.  He  llius  became  intimately  associated 
with  Fcnelon,  the  chief  preceptor  of  his  royal  pupils.  In 
1G9G  he  was  selected  to  fill  tho  place  of  La  Bruyore  in  the 
French  Academy  ;  and  on  tho  completion  of  tho  education 
of  the  young  princes,  the  king  bestowed  upon  him  the  rich 
priory  of  Argonteuil,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris  (170G).  On 
assuming  this  benefice  ho  resigned  that  of  the  abbey  of 
Loc  Dicu,  thus  selling  anexarnplo  of  rarodijinterestednoss. 
It  was  about  this  time  lluil  he  decided,  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  fiiends,  on  commencing  his  great  work, 
for  which  he  had  been  collecting  materials  for  tliirly  years 
— the  llistuiie  Eeclcsiostujae.  ilithcrlo  France  did  not 
possess  any  work  of  equal  merit  in  this  department  of 
literature.  Tuero  existed  many  works  more  or  less  volu-, 
minous  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  ;  but  no  one 
had  written  a  hibtory  of  tho  church,— a  complete  and 
scientific  exposition  of  the  progress  of  Christian  society,  of 
ija, organization  and  its  pi'initlve  doctrine,  of  its  varied 
changes  in  connexiou  with  the  state,  of  tho  successive 
development  of  its  institutions,  of  all  tho  modifications  in- 
troduced into  its  symbols  and  its  rites.  Fieury  liad 
evidently  the  intention  of  writing  a  h'story  ot  the  churcl 
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lor'all  clns<:cs  of  society;  but  at  tTic  time  in  winch  liis 
j^-cat  woik  appcaveil  it  was  less  iciii^iMii  llian  iIhaiI.'l;)-  iliat 
nbsorbcil  tlio  attciilioii  of  tlic  clci;,'y  and  the  cilnc:ite<l  l^nb- 
lie  ;  and  Lis  work,  as  well  as  -M  thwsc  lliat  liail  been 
imbllslicd  previuiisl)',  is  therefore  mure  a  work  fnr  the 
stiuleiit  than  one  for  the  iicople,  dwelling  as  it  docs 
very  particularly  on  (lucstious  of  doctrine,  of  discipline,  ('f 
supremacy,  and  of  rivalry  between  the  ipricsthood  and  the 
imperial  power,  while  it  notices  very  slightly  gciicral<iucs- 
lions  affecting  religion  and  nioralitj'.  This  fault,  which 
was  then  looked  ujion  as  a  )nerit,  secured  to  tho  llistoire 
Ecdcsiasti'jue  a  very  great  success.  The  first  edition, 
printed  at  Paris  in  20  volumes  ito,  1G91,  was  followed  by 
many  ethers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Brussels,  in  32  vols.  Svo,  1C92,  and  that  of  Nisnics,  in  25 
vols.  Svo,  1778  to  1780.  The  work  of  I'leury  only  comes 
down  to  the  year  1414.  It  was  continued  by  J.  Claude 
Fabre  and  Goujet  down  to  1595,  in  IG  vols.  4 to.  In  con- 
sulting the  work  of  Fleury  and  its  sniiplenienf,  the  general 
table  of  contents,  published  by  Rondel,  Paris,  1708,  1  vol. 
4to,  will  be  found  very  useful.  Translations  have  been 
made  of  the  entire  work  into  Latin,  German,  and  Italian. 
The  Latin  translation,  published  at  Augsburg,  1758-59,  85 
vols.  Svo,  carries  the  work  down  to  1C81.  Flcury,  who 
had  been  appointed  confessor  to  llio  king  in  171C,  died  in 
1723.  ~ 

Fleury  left  nmny  woiks  bosKIts  his  llistoire  EcJi.i-mJujn': 
The  following  deserve  siiccial  iiuiilinM  : — llistoire  <lii  Droit  frmt- 
fois,  lC7i,  12mo;  Catichi^ine  IMori-inc,  1079,  12iiio;  ilumrsdcs 
Israelites,  MSI,  12mo  ;  Maiirs  tics  Uhritims,  16S-2,  ]2mo  ;  TmUi 
(III  choijrel  tie  lamMmle  ttesitudcs,  ICSG,  2  vols.  12ino  ;  Inftittitimi 
du  Droit  eedisiastique,  1CS7,  2  vols.  12iii()  ;  Lei  Drcoirs  drs  vviUrcs 
et  des  doiiiestijius,  IG8S,  12nio.  The  liom.in  C'oiigngalioii  of  the 
Index  lias  conJenincd  tlic  Cnliihisine  hislorique  ani  tin:  J'lStiCidion 
du  Droit  ecclisiastigue.  The  books  to  be  specially  consullcj 
on  Flcury 's  biography  are — Clir.  Knist  Sinioiictli,  Dcr  Character 
rincs  GesehiclUsSihreibers  indemLchcn  und  mis  den  Scliri/leii.  des 
Abhts  C.  Fleury,  Gottingcn,  1746,  4to ;  J.  K.  Li-bret,  Disscrtntio 
de  C.  Flairyo,  Callo-enlliolico  an.  acatliotico,  'J'iibingcn,  ISOO,  4to  ; 
Chr.  F.  Ph.  Jaeger,  Kulice  sur  C.  i'teitri/,  eousidiii  cornme  liisturien 
de  l'£'jlise,  Slrasburg,  1847,  Svo. 

FLIEDN'EH,  Theodore  (1S00-18C4),  a  German  phil- 
anthropist and  restorer  of  tho  ofKcc  of  deaconess  to  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  was  born  January  21, 1800, 
at  Eppstein,  a  small  village  on  tho  frontiei-s  of  lIe.s.so  and 
Nassau,  where  his  father  was  parish  clergyman,  lie  early 
showed  a  preference  fur  the  pastor.il  office,  to  qualify 
himself  for  which  he  studied  at  tho  universities  of  Giesscn 
and  Outtingen,  and  at  the  theologicul  seminary  of  Herborn. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  ho  passed  his  final  e.vamination  ;  and 
after  a  year  spent  iu  teaching  aud  preaching,  he  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Evangelical  Church  at  Kaiserswerth,  a  little 
town  on  the  Fihine  a  few  miles  below  Diisscldorf.  Ilis 
stipend  was  only  £27,  and  the  failure,  soon  after  he  was 
settled,  of  a  large  firm  of  velvet  inanuiactuiers,  which  sup- 
plied a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  his  congregation, 
rendered  even  this  small  sum  no  longer  secure.  To  provide 
an  endowment  for  his  church,  he  undertook  journeys 
through  part  of  Germany,  and  then  to  Holland  and  Eng- 
land. He  met  with  considerable  success,  and  bad  opportn- 
nilies  of  observing  what  was  being  done  in  those  countries 
towards  prison  reform,  a  subject  which  soon  atti'acted  his 
attention.  The  German  prisons  were  then  in  a  very  bad 
state.  The  prisoners  were  huddled  togethei-^fi  dirty  rooms, 
wero  badly  fed,  and.  were  left  in  complete  idleness.  No 
one  dreamed  of  iostructing  them  or  of  collecting  statistics 
to  form  the  basis  of  useful  legislation  on  the  subject. 
Fliedner  at  first  singly  undertook  the  work.  Ho  applied 
for  permission  to  be  imprisoned  for  some  time,  in  order 
tbat  he  might  look  at  prison  life  from  the  inside.  This 
petition  was  refused,  but  jc  was  allowed  to  hold  fortnightly 
services  in  tho  Diisseldorf  prison,  and  to  visit  the  inmates 


indiviilinlly.  Thft  wovk  grcw~  TTmsc  interested  in  the 
Kulijixt  banded  lliemsclvcs  tiiL;ttlicr,  and  on  .Iiine,  18,  li>^(j, 
llie  fii'st  I'ri.soii  Society  of  (rormany  was  fiiundcd.  Tlia 
fact  was  clearly  recognized  thut  if  any  pciiuancnfc  good 
was  to  be  dune,  the  prisoners  nui^t  be  Imikcd  after  nn 
.their  release;  and  therefuro  in  1833  Fliedner  opened  at 
Knisciswcrlh  a  refuge  for  discharged  female  convicts. 
His  circle  of  practical  philanthmpy  rapidly  increased.  Tho 
state  of  the  sick  poor  had  for  some  time  c.xcilcd  his  interest, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  hospitals  might  be  best  served 
by  an  organized  body  of  women  specially'  trained  anj 
devoted  to  the  work.  Accordingly  in  1S3G  he  began  tho 
first  deaconess  house,  and  the  hospital  at  Kaiserswerlli. 
By  Uicir  ordination  vowa  the  deaconcs.scs  devoted  thcin» 
selves  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  young; 
They  were  to  be  dressed  in  a  plain  uniforni  without  dis- 
tinctive badge,  and  their  engagements  were  not  final — they 
might  leave  their  work  and  return  to  ordinary  life  if  they 
chose.  To  these  institutions  Fliedner  added  in  1830  aa 
infant  school,  then  a  normal  school  for  infant  school  mis- 
tresses, an  orphanage  for  orphan  girls  of  the  middle  clas3 
(1842),  and  an  asylum  for  female  lunatics  (1847).  Besides 
these,  he  assisted  at  the  foundation  and  in  the  managemcnb 
of  various  similar  institutions,  not  6nly  in  Germany,  but  ilt 
different  parts  of  Europe. 

l;i  1849  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  from  1849 
to  1851  he  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  America^ 
and'tho  East, — the  object  of  his  journeys  being  to  fuun^ 
"  mother  houses,"  which  might  not  merely  be  traininS 
schools  for  deaconesses,  but  also  centres  whence  other 
training  establishments  might  arise.  He  established  a 
deaconess  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  after  his  return  assisted 
by  counsel  and  money  in  the  erection  of  establishments 
at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Ale.\andria,  and  Bucharest, 
Among  his  later  efforts  may  be  mentioned  the  Christian 
house  of  refuge  for  female  servants  in  Berlin  (connecfeij 
with  which  other  institutions  soon  arose)  and  the  "houso 
of  evening  rest"  for  retired  dcacouesses  at  Kaiserswerth. 
These  and  similar  labours  uore  out  a  naturally  strong 
constitution,  and  in  185G  he  visited  the  East  for  the  sakd 
of  his  health.  He  returned  worse  rather  than  better,  and 
thereafter  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  his  room;  be 
continued,  however,  by  correspondence  to  promote  tho 
objects  of  his  life.  He  died  October  4,  1864,  leaving 
behind  him  over  1 00  stations  attended  by  430  deaconesses j 
and  these  by  1S7G  had  increased  to  150  with  an.  attendanco 
of  GOO. 

In  1 855  Fliedner  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology 
from  the  university  of  Bonn,  in  recognition  rather  of  his 
practical  activity  than  his  theological  attainments.  He 
scarcely  seems  indeed  to  have  concerned  himself  witli  the 
great  controversies  which  during  his  lifetime  agitated  the 
German  Church,  his  whole  life  benig  devoted  to  steady, 
well  directed,  and  eminently  successful  efforts  lo  benefit  tho 
poor,  tho  weak,  and  the  suffering.  His  character  w-aa 
marked  by  prompt  decision,  clear  insight,  and  great  prac- 
tical sagac'ity.  Nor  was  it  without  traits  of  quaint  Teutonic 
humour  which  relieved  its  sterner  features. 


yeaily  almanac  of  the  KaisorswcrtK  institution.  Desidcs  purely 
ediioalional  and  devotional  works,  lie  wrote  DiicJi  dcr  Mirlyrcr; 
XachricJit  iiher  das  J}iaio>iisscn-1i'erk  in  dcr  Chiit.  Kinhe;  Dit 
eraiigcl.  Marlijur  Uiigarns  iind  Sicbenliirijeiis ;  aniX  ISeschreiluiig 
der  i:eisc  nach  Jerufikm  viid  Ccnstanlincpcl.  AU  were  publiihol 
at  Kaiserswerth.  There  is  a  translation  of  the  German  life,  nrcpatc^ 
by  the  family,  by  C.  Wiukworlh  (London,  1S67).  On  Fliedner  anJ 
his  work  iee  aho  Kaiscrstcnih  Deaconesses,  London,  1557;  Dean 
Howsoii's  Deaconesses,  London,  1S62  ;  The  Service  of  the  Poor,  bjf 
E.  C.  Stephen,  London,  1871 ;  Stevenson's  Praying  nrid  ff'orit^ 
Loudoii.  1S65. 
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niGHT,  FLYING  MACHINES.  Of  tho  many  Bcieu- 
•tific  proWema  of  modern  times,  tliere  arc  few  possessing  a 
•wider  or  more  enduring  interest  tban  that  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. To  fly  Las  always  been  an  object  of  ambition  with 
man ;  nor  will  this  occasion  surprise  wlien  we  remember  the 
marvellous  freedom  enjoyed  by  volant  as  compared  with 
non-volant  animals.  The  traditions  of  Drsdalus  ond  Icarus 
illustrate  the  attempts  in  the  past ,  and  at  the  present 
day  societies  exist  in  Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  solving,  if  possible,  the  knotty 
problem.  These  societies  embrace  men  of  the  highest 
scientific  attainments,  and  as  they  evince  great  activity,  and 
publish  their  proceedings  at  regular  intervals,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  ]irobIeni  of  ortiticml  flight  will  be 
actually  solved,  or  at  len-^t  much  simplified.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  tho  world,  the  subject  of  aerial 
navigation  has  been  taken  up  in  earnest  by  practical  men 
with  the  necessary  degree  of  preliminary  knowledge  and 
training.  Invcstigntors  no  longer  dream  about  flight ;  they 
experiment  upon  and  work  towards  it.  It  is,  they  main- 
tain, a  physical  problem  to  be  solved  by  mechanical  skill 
and  ingenuity.  But  while  writing  thus  hopefully,  it  is 
necessary  to  slate  that  as  yet  no  one  has  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  fully  equipped  flying  machine.  Tho  number 
of  successful  flying  models,  however,  is  so  considerable  as 
to  inspire  the  cultivators  of  aeronautical  science  with  a 
very  confident  hope  of  success. 

The  object  of  .the  present  article  is  threefold — (1)  to 
demonstrate  the  laws  of  natural  flight  ;  (2)  to  expound  tlie 
principles  on  which  a  flying  machine  should  be  constructed  ; 
and  (3)  to  chronicle  some  of  the  more  important  attempts 
at  aerostation  in  modern  times. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  history  of  artificial 
flight  This  has  already  beeu  done  in  tho  article  Aero- 
nautics, to  which  tho  reader  is  referred.  The  fact  is  that 
aerostation  in  its  modorn  form  dates  back  only  a  very  few 
years.  It  will  suflice,  then,  if  the  modern  discoveries  are 
recorded  in  the  order  of  timn  as  wo  proceed. 

The  subject  of  aerostation  is  admitted  on  all  bands  to  be 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  To  tread  upon  the  air  (and  this  is 
what  is  really  meant)  is,  at  first  sight,  in  the  highest  degree 
Utopian  ;  and  yet  there  nris  thousands  of  living  creatures 
which  actually  accomplish  this  feat.  These  creatures, 
however  varied  in  form  and  stnicture,  all  fly  according  to 
one  and  the  same  principle ;  and  this  is  a  significant  fact, 
as  it  tends  to  show  that  the  air  must  be  attacked  in  a 
particular  way  to  ensure  flight  The  flying  machine  of 
the  future,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  will  be  constructed  on 
the  type  of  flying  animals, — the  insect,  bird,  and  bat  It 
behoves  us  then  at  the  outset  to  scrutinize  very  carefully 
the  general  configuration  of  flying  animals,  and  in  ]iarticular 
the  size,  shape,  and  movements  of  their  flying  organs 

Flying  animals,  it  may  be  premised,  differ  entirely  from 
sailing  ships  and  from  balloons,  with  which  they  are  not 
unfrequently  though  erroneously  compared  ;  and  a  flyinf 
machine  constructed  upon  proper  principles  can  liave  nothing 
in  common  wj^h  either  of  those  creations.  The  ship  floats 
upon  water  aiifl  the  balloon  upon  air  ;  but  the  ship  differs 
fiom  the  balloon,  and  the  ship  and  the  balloon  differ  from 
the  flying  creature  and  flying  machine.  The  water  and  air, 
moreover,  have  characteristics  of  their  own.  The  analogies 
which  connect  the  water  with  the  air,  the  .ship  with  the  bal- 
loon, and  the  ship  and  the  balloon  with  the  flying  creature 
and  flying  machine  are  false  analogies.'  A  sailing  ship  is 
supported  by  tho  water  and  requires  merely  to  bo  propelled  ; 
a  flying  creature  and  a  flying  machine  constructed  on  the 
living  type  require  to  be  both  supported  and  propelled. 
This  arises  from  tlio  fact  that  water  is  much  denser  than 
air,  and  because  water  supports  on  its  surface  substances 
which  fall  through  air. 


While  water  and  air  are  both  to  be  regarded  as  fluid 
media,  they  are  to  bo  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the 
following  particulars.  Water  is  comparatively  very  heavy, 
inelastic,  and  incompressible  ;  air,  on  tho  other  hand,  is 
comparatively  very  light,  elastic,  and  compressible.  If 
water  be  struck  with  violence,  the  recoil  obtained  is  great 
when  compared  with  the  recoil  obtained  from  ajr  similarly 
treated.  In  water  we  get  a  masimura  recoil  with  a 
minimum  of  dis]>lacenient  ;  in  air,  on  the  contrary,  we 
obtain  a  minimum  recoil  with  n  inaxinuim  of  displacement 


Fio.  1  — Chilli nphfiTn  Hull  (flos  Scnticuf}.    Small  linvclllnjz  cstreTnill''9  ailapre(* 

for  liinj.    r, .«.  (.  u.  tlRuie-ol  »  UcsciibcJ  by  the  Iccl  In  w»lking.     (PcltiRiew, 

ISUT.I 
Fir,    2— The    Tiutlo   iCheloina    imbrieati).     EnUigod    travelling    extremltlc* 

(flippi-rsj  mlapteil  forwatcr      tpcuigicw.  IP6;  ) 
Fic.  J  — Tlie  But  (/■lit/lloeirta  amcilis)      Greatly  expanded  Iravrlllng  eitremlllet 

adapted  for  air.     d'etOgrew.  18C7.) 

Water  and  air  when  unconGned  yield  readily  to  pressure. 
They  thus  form  movable  fulcra  to  bodies  acting  upon  them. 
In  order  to  meet  these  peculiarities  the  travelling  organs 
of  aquatic  and  flying  animals  (whether  they  be  feet,  fins, 
flippers,  or  wings)  are  made  not  of  rigid  but  of  elastic  ' 
materials.  The  travelling  organs,  moreover,  increase  in 
sis^e  in  proportion  to  tho  tenuity  of-  the  fluid  to  be  acted 
upon.  The  difference  in  size  of  the  travelling  organs  of 
animals  becomes  very  marked  when  the  land  animals  are 
contrasted  with  the  aquatic,  and  the  aquatic  with  the  aerial,] 
as  in  figs.  1,  2.  and  .3 

The"peculi;irities  of  water  and  air  as  supporting  media" 
arc  well  illu.stvated  by  a  reference  to  swimming,  diving,' 
and  flying  bird.s.  A  bird  when  swimming  extends  its  feet 
simultaneously  or  alternately  in  a  backward  direction,  and 
so  obtains  a  forward  recoil.  Tho  water  supports  the  bird, 
and  the  feet-  simply  propel.  .'.n  this  case  the  bird  is 
lighter  than  the  water,  and  tho  long  axis  of  the  body. is 
horizontal  (a  of  fig.  4).    When  the  bird  dives,  or  flies jjnder. 
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"water,  tHi  long  axis  of  t!ie  toJy  is  inclined  oWiquely  Clown- 
wards  and  forwards,  and  the  bird  forces  itself  into  and 
beneath  the  water  by  t]io  action  of  its  feet,  or  wings,  or 
both.  In  diving  or  si'.baquatic  flight  the  feet  strilce  up- 
,wards  and  backwards,  tiio  wings  downward?  and  iachcanls 
(b  of  fi''.  4).  In  aerial  flyin.i;  cvcryJiino  is  reversed. 
The  long  axis  of  ti>e  bird 
is  inclined  obliquely  up- 
wards and  forwards,  and 
thewings  strilce,  not  down- 
wards and  backwards,  but 
downwards  and  forwards 
(c  of  fig.  4).  These  changes 
in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  bird  in  swim- 
ming, diving,  and  flying, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the 
stroke  of  the  wings  in  sub- 
aquatic  and  aerial  flight, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bird  is  heavier  than  the  air 
and  lighter  than  the  water. 
,  The  physical  properties 
of  water  and  air  explain 
in  a  great  moasnre  how 
the  sailing  ship  diB'ers 
from  the  balloon,  and  how 
the  latter  differs  from  the 
flying  creature  and  flying 
machine  constructed  on  tho 
natural  typo.     The  sailing 

ship  is,  as  it  were,  immersed  in  two  oceans, — viz.,  an  ocean 
of  water  and  an  ocean  of  air — tho  former  being  greatly 
heavier  and  denser  than  the  latter.  The  ocean  of  water 
buoys  or  floats  the  ship,  and  tlie  ocean  of  air,  or  part  of  it 
in  motion,  swells  the  sails  which  propel  tho  ship.  The 
moving  air  which  strikes  the  sails  directly  strikes  the  hull 
of  the  vessel  indirectly  and  forces  it  through  the  water, 
which,  as  explained,  is  a  comparatively  dense  fluid.  AVhen 
the  ship  is  in  motion  it  can  bo  steered  either  by  tlie  sails 
llone,  or  by  tho  rudder  alone,  or  by  both  combined.  A 
balloon  diffei"3  from  a  sailing  .ship  in  being  immersed  in 
9nly  one  ocean,  viz.,  the  ocean  of  air.  It  resembles  the  ship 
in  floating  upon  the  air,  as  the  ship  floats  upon  the  water ; 
in  other  words,  tho  balloon  is  ligliter  than  tho  air,  as 
the  ship  is  lighter  than  the  water.  Cut  here  all  analogy 
eeases.  The  ship,  in  virtue  of  its  being  immersed  in  two 
9uids  having  difl'eront  densities,  can  be  steered  and  made 
io  tack  about  in  a  horizontal  plane  iu  any  given  direction. 
This  in  the  ease  of  the  balloon,  immersed  in  one  fluid,  is 
impossible.  The  balloon  iu  a  calm  can  only  rise  and  fall 
in  a  vertical  line.  Its  horizontal  movements,  which  ought 
lo  be  the  more  important,  are  accidental  movements  due  to 
jir  curreuts,  and  cannot  be  controlled  ;  the  balloon,  in  short, 
rannot  be  guided.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  steer  a 
boat  carried  along  by  currents  of  water  iu  the  absence  of 
Dars,  sails,  and  wind,  as  to  steer  a  balloon  carried  along  by 
iurrcnts  of  air.  Tlie  balloon  has  no  hold  upon  the  air,  and 
this  consequently  cannot  be  employed  as  a  fulcrum  for 
rogul.iting  its  course.  The  balloon,  because  of  its  vast  size 
and  from  its  being  lighter  than  tho  air,  is  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind.  It  forms  an  integral  part,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  wind  for  the  time  being,  and  the  direction  of  the 
wind  in  every  instance  determines  the  horizontal  motion  of 
the  balloon.  The  force  required  to  propel  a  balloon  against 
even  a  moderate  breeze  would  result  in  its  destruction.  The 
balloon  cannot  bo  transferred  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
from  ono  point  of  the  earth's  surface  to  another,  and  hence 
the  chief  danger  in  its  employment.  It  may,  quite  as  likely 
13  not,  carry  its  occupants  out  to  sex    The  billoon  is  a  mere 


biting  machine.     It  has  no  analogue  in  natuu-,  und,  as  its 
history  sulUciently  .shows,  is  incapable  of  impiovement. 

The  balloon,  as  is  well  known,  was  intioduced  by  the 
MontgolCer  brothers  in  1782.  It  was  first  inflated  by 
heated  air  obtained  by  burning  trusses  of  straw  under  it, 
then  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  lastly  by  coal  gas.     It  is  in  n(% 


rrc.  4.— The  Kin;;  rtnsuiil  iu  Uie  positions  assumed  l.y  a  ljlifl,ln  w'i  shimming.  (6)  (living,  nnd  (c)  fljing.    (rcuiarew.) 

sense  lo  bo  regarded  a  flying  inaehiiie.  It  resembles  tho 
flying  creature  oidy  in  this  that  it  is  immersed  in  the  oceaa 
of  air  in  which  it  sustains  itself.  The  mode  of  suspension 
is  wholly  diflerent.  The  balloon  floats  because  it  H 
lighter  than  the  air;  the  flying  creature  floats  because  it 
extracts  from  the  air,  by  the  vigorous  downward  action 
of  its  wings,  a  certain  amount  of  upward  recoil.  The 
balloon  is  passive  ;  the  flying  creature  is  active.  The 
balloon  is  controlled  by  the  wind  ;  the  flying  creature  con- 
trols the  wind.  The  balloon  in  the  absence  of  w  iud  can 
only  rise  and  fall  in  a  vertical  line  ;  tho  flying  creature 
can  fly  in  a  horizontal  plane  in  any  given  direction. 
The  balloon  is  inefticient  because  of  its  levity;  the  flying 
creature  is  efllcient  because  of  its  weight. 
V.  Weight,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  is  necessary 
to  flight.  Everything  which  flies  is  vastly  heavier  tiian  tlie 
air..  The  inertia  of  the  mass  of  the  flying  creature  enables 
it  to  control  and  direct  its  movements  in  the  air.  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  flight  is  a  mere  matter  of  levity  and 
power.  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  No  machine,  however 
light  and  powerful,  will  ever  fly  whose  travelling  surfaces 
are  not  properly  fashioned  and  properly  applied  to  the  air. 
It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the  air  sacs  of  birds 
contributed  in  some  mysterious  way  to  flight,  but  this  is 
now  known  to  be  erroneous.  The  bats  and  some  of  the 
best-fly iiig  b'rds  have  no  air  sacs.  Similar  remarks  are  to 
be  made  of  the  hoated  air  imprisoned  within  theboncs  of 
certain  birds.'  Featheis  even  arc  not  necessary  to  flight' 
Insects  and  bats  have  no  feathers,  and  yet  fly,  well- 
The  only  facts  in  natural  history  which  appear  even  in«_ 
directly  to  countenance  the  flotation  theory  are  the  pres-' 
cnce  of  a  swimming  bladder  iivsOmo  fishes,  and  the 
existence  of  membranous  expanstons'or  pseudo-wings  in 
certain  animals,  such  as  the  flying  fish,  flying  dragon,  and 
flying  squirrel.     As,  however,  the  animals  referred  to  do 


'  Accoi-iliiig  to  Di  Crisp,  llie  swallow,  ni.iriin,  snijie,  and  many  biTdi 
of  pas-ia^c  liavo  no  air  ill  Ihcir  bancs.— Pn-c.  £ooL  Sue.  Ijmil.,  part 
ii.\v.,  1SD7,  p.  13. 
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not  actually  fly,  but  merely  dart  into  tlie  air  and  there  sus- 
tain themselves  for  brief  intervals,  they  afford  no  real  sup- 
port to  the  theory.  The  so-called  floating  animals  are 
well  depicted  at  figs.  5.  6,  and  7. 


Fig.  7. 

Fio.  5.-7116  Red-tliroaled  Dragnn  (Draco  hxmatoporion).     (Pettisrcw,  1S67.) 
Flo.  6.— The  Flying  Coluco  (Oahopithecua  volam);  also  called  flying  lemur  and 

flying  squirrel.    (I'et'igrcw,  18C7.) 
Flo.  7.— The  Flying  Fish  (Eiocatui  exiliens).    (Pcttigrcw,  1807.) 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  with  some  degree  of  plausibility, 
that  a  fish  lighter  than  the  water  might  swim,  and  that  a 
bird  lighter  than  the  air  might  fly;  it  ought,  however,  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  fish  lighter  than 
the  water  could  not  hold  its  own  if  the  water  were  in  the 
least  perturbed,  and  that  a  bird  lighter  than  the  air  would 
be  swept  into  space  by  even  a  moderate  breeze  without 
hope  of  return.  Weight  and  power  are  always  associated 
in  living  animals,  and  the  fact  that  living  animals  are  made 
heavier  than  the  medium  they  are  to  navigate  may  be 
regarded  as  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  weight 
being  necessaiy  alike  to  the  swimming  of  the  fish  and  the 
flying  of  the  bird.  It  may  be  stated  once  for  all  that 
flying  creatures  are  for  the  mo^t  part  as  heavy,  bulk  for 
bulk,  as  other  animals,  and  that  flight  in  every  instance 
is  the  product,  not  of  superior  levity,  but  of  wei/jht  and 
poioer  directed  upon  properly  constructed  flying  organs. 

This  fact  is  iinpoftant  as  bearing  on  the  construction  of 
flying  machines.  It  shows  that  a  flying  machine  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  light,  airy  structure  exposing  an  immoderate 
amount  of  surface.  On  the  contrary,  it  favours  the  belief 
that  it  should  be  a  compact  and  moderately  heavy  and 
powerful  structure,  which  trusts  for  elevation  and  propul- 
sion entirely  to  its  flying  appliances — wlielliei'  actively 
moving  wings,  or  screws,  or  aero-planes  wedged  forward 
I  by  screws.  It  should  attack  and  subdue  the  air,  and 
never  give  the  air  an  opportunity  of  attacking  or  subduing 
it.  It  should  smite  the  air  intelligently  and  as  a  master, 
and  its  vigorous  well-directed  thrusts  should  in  every 
instance  olicifan  upward  and  forward  recoil.  ^  Tlie  flying 
mnchine  of  the  future,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  bo  a 
Vdritable  example  (?f  "mnltumin  parvo."     It  will  launch 


itself  in  the  ocean  of  air,  and  will  extract  from  that  air,  by| 
means  of  its  travelling  surfaces — however  fashioned  and 
however  applied — the   recoil   or   resistance   necessary   to 
elevate  and  carry  it  forward.      E.xtensive  inert  surfaces' 
indeed  are  contra-indicated  in  a  flying  machine,  as  theyj 
appro-ximate  it  to  the  balloon,  which,  as  has  been  shown,' 
cannot  maintain  its  position  in  the  air  if  there  are  air, 
currents.     A  flying  machine   which  could  not  face  airi 
currents  would  necessarily  be  a  failure.     To  obviate  this 
difiiculty  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon  weight,  or  rather, 
the   structures   and  appliances  which  weight  represents. 
Tliese  appliances  as  indicated  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
expanded,    but   when    expanded   they   should,    wherever 
practicable,  be  converted  into  actively  moving  flying  sur- 
faces, in  preference  to  fixed  or  inert  dead  surfaces.  j 
The  question  of  surface  is   a  very  important  one  in 
aerostation :  it  naturally  resolves  itself  into  one  of  active  and 
passive  surface.     As  there  are  active  and  passive  surfaces  in' 
the  flying  animal,  so  there  are,  or  should  be,  active  and 
passive  surfaces  in  the  flying  machine.     Art  should  follow 
nature  in  this   matter.      The  active  surfaces    in   flying 
creatures  are  always  greatly  in  excess  of  the  passive  ones, 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  virtually  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  spaces  through  which  they  are  made  to  travel. 
Nature  not  only  distinguishes  between  active  and  passive 
surfaces  in  flying  animals,  but  she  strikes  a  just  balance 
between  them,  and  utilizes  both.     She  regulates  the  sur- 
faces to  the  strength  and  weight  of  the  flying  creature  and 
the  air  currents  to  which  the  surfaces  are  to  be  exposed 
and  upon  which  they  are  to  operate.     In  her  calculations 
she  never  forgets  that  her  flying  subjects  are  to  control  and 
not  to  be  controlled  by  the  air.     As  a  rule  she  reduces  the 
passive  surfaces  of  the  body -to  a  minimum  ;  she  likewise 
reduces  as  far  as  possible  the'  actively  moving  or  flying  sur- 
faces. While,  however,  diminishing  the  surfaces  of  the  flying 
animal  as  a  whole,  she  increases  as  occasion  demands  the 
active  or   wing   surfaces   by    wing   movements,    and  the 
passive  or  dead  surfaces  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  body 
in   progressive  flight.     She  knows  that  if  the  wings  are 
driven  with  sufficient  rapidity  they  practically  convert  the 
spaces  through  which  they  move  into  solid  bases  of  support ; 
she  also  knows  that  the  body  in  rapid  flight  derives  support 
from  all  the  air  over  which  it  passes.     The  manner  in 
which  the  wing  surfaces  are  increased  by  the  wing  move- 
ments will  be  readily  understood  from  the  accompanying 
illustrations  of  the  blow  fly  with  its  wings  at  rest  and  in 
motion  (figs.  8  and  9).     In  fig.  8  the  surfaces  exposed  by. 


Fig.  9. 


F[G.  8.— Blow  Fly  (ifusca  vomiloria)  with  Its  wines  at  rest.    <PcttlgTCW  ) 
FlQ.  9.— Blow  Fiy  with  its  wings  in  motion  as  in  fliRht.    (Pettlgicw  ) 

the  body  of  the  insect  and  the  wings  are,  as  compared  with 
those  of  fig.  9,  trifling.  The  wind  would  have  much  less 
purchase  on  fig.  8  than  on  fig.  9,  provided  the  surfaces 
exposed  by  the  latter  were  passive  or  dead  surfaces.  But 
they  are  not  dead  surfaces  ;  they  represent  the  spaces 
occupied  by  the  rapidly  vibrating  wings,  which  are  actively 
moving  flying  organs.  As,  moreover,  the  wings  travel 
at  a  much  higher  speed  than  any  wind  that  blows,  they 
are  suoeriov  to  and   control  the  wind  ;  they  enable  the 
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insect  to  dart  tlirougli  the  wind  in  whatever  direction  it 
pleases.  --■  ■        ■ 

The  reader  Las  only  to^'imagine  figs.  8  and  9  cut  out  in 
paper  to  realize  that  extensive,  inert,  horizontal  aero-planes' 
in  a  flying  machine  would  be  a  mistake.  It  is  found  to  be 
BO  practically,  as  will  be  shown  by  and  by.  Fig.  9  so  cut 
out  would  be  heavier  than  fig.  8,  and  if  both  were  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air,  fig.  9  would  be  more  blown  about 
than  fig.  8. 

i  It  is  true  that  in  beetles  and  certain  other  insects  there 
are  the  elytra  or  wing  cases — thin,  light,  horny  structures — 
which  in  the  act  of  flight  are  extended  hoi  .'.ontally  and  act 
as  sustainers  or  gliders.  The  elytra,  hcwei'er,  are  com- 
uaratively  long  narrow  structures  whiu.  occupy  a  position 
in  front  of  the  wings,  of  which  they  may  be  regarded  us 
fcrming  the  anterior  parts.  The  elytra  are  to  the  delicate 
wings  of  somo  insects  what  the  thick  anterior  margins  are 
to  stronger  wings.  The  elytra,  moreover,  are  not  wholly 
passive  structures.  They  can  be  moved,  and  the  angles 
made  by  their  under  surfaces  with  the  horizon  adjusted. 
Finally,  they  are  not  essential  to  flight,  as  flight  in  the 
■  great  majority  of  instances  is  performed  without  them. 
The  elytra  serve  as  protectors  to  the  wings  when  the 
wings  are  folded  upon  the  back  of  the  insect,  and  as  they 
are  extended  horizontally  when  the  insect  is  flying  they 
contribute  to  flight  indirectly,  in  virtue  of  their  being 
carried  forward  by  the  body  in  motion. 

The  mannsr  in  which  the  wings  of  the  insect  traverse  the 
air,-  so  as  practically  to  increase  the  basis  of  support,  raises 
the  whole  subject  of  natural  flight.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, at  this  stage  to  direct  tlie  attention  of  the  reader 
somewhat  fully  to  the  subject  of  flight,  as  witnessed  in 
the  insect,  bat,  and  bird, — a  knowledge  of  natural  flight 
preceding,  and  being  in  some  senses  indispensable  to,  a 
knowledge  of  artificial  flight. 

'.  The  bodies  of  flying  creatures  are,  as  a  rule,  very  strong, 
comparatively  light,  and  of  an  elongated  form, — the  bodies 
of  birds  being  specially  adapted  for  cleaving  the  air. 
Flying  creatures,  however,  are  less  remarkable  for  their 
strength,  shape,  and  comparative  levity  than  for  the  size  and 
.extraordinarily  rapid  and'complicated  movements  of  their 
wings.  To  Professor  J.  Bell  Pettigrew  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  first  satisfactorily  analysed  those  movements,  and  of 
having  reproduced  them  by  the  aid  of  artificial  wings.  This 
physiologist  in  1867^  showed  that  all  natural  wings, 
whether  of  the  insect,  bat,  or  bird,  are  screws  structurally, 
and  that  they  act  as  screws  when  they  are  made  to  vibrate, 
from  the  fact  that  they  twist  in  opposite  directions  during 
the  down  and  up  strokes.  He  also  explained  that  all  wings 
act  upon  a  common  principle,  and  that  they  present  oblique, 
kite-like  surfaces  to  the  air,  through  which  they  pass  much  in 
the  same  way  that  an  oar  passes  through  water  in  sculling. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  the  wings  of  flying  creatures 
(contrary  to  received  opinions,  and  as  has  been  already 
indicated)  strike  downwards  and  forwards  during-the  down 
strokes,  and  upwards  and  forwards  during  tlio  up  strokes. 
Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  he  demonstrated  that  the 
•vings  of  flying  creatures,  when  the  bodies  of  said  creatures 
.ire  fixed,  describe_,^5'!(re-o/'-8  irads  in  space, — the  figure-of-8 
tracks,  when  the  bodies  are  released  and  adv,incing  as  in 
rapid  flight,  being  opened  out  and  converted  into  luaved 
tracks. 

'  By  the  term  aeio-nlnne  is  itiennt  ,a  Uiin,  light,  cxr'T"'"'  stmcliuo 
icitemied  to  llo.-it  or  r'st  upon  the  air,  ami  calculated  to  alTonl  a  certain 
amount  of  support  to  any  body  attached  to  it.  -    , 

"  '  "  On  the  various  modes  of  Flight  in  relation  to  Aeronautics," 
by  J.  Bell  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.\  ic.  (Proceedings  of  the  Koyal 
Jnslitulion  of  O real  Brilain,  March  22d,  1867);  "  On  the  Mechanical 
Appliance!)  by  which  Flight  ia  attained  in  the  Animal  Kingdom," 
y,'  the  same  author  (Transactions  of  the  Lirtnean  Society,  vol.  .-jxvi., 
te;  .1  Juno  Cth  and  20th,  1867). 


rrofessor  Pettigrew's  discovery  of  the  figure-of-8  and 
waved  movements,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written,  was  confirmed  some  two  years  after  it 
was  made  by  Professor  E,  J,  Marey'  by  the  aid  of  the 
"  sphygmograph."*  The  movements  in  question  are  now 
regarded  as  fundamental,  from  the  fact  that  tliey  are  alike 
essential  to  natural  and  artificial  flight. 

The  following  is  Professor  Pettigrew's  description  of 
wings  and  wing  movements  published  in  1867:— 

"  The  wings  of  insects  and  birds  are,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  tri- 
angular in  shape,  the  base  of  the  triancle  being  directed  towards  the 
body,  its  sides  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  They  are  also  conical  on 
section  from  within  outwards  and  from  before  backwards,  this  shape 
converting  the  pinions  into  delicately-graduated  instruments 
balanced  with  the  utmost  nicety  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
muscular  system  on  the  one  hand  and  the  resistance  and  resiliency 
of  the  air  on  the  other.  While  all  wings  are  graduated  as  explained, 
innumerable  varieties  occur  as  to  their  general  contour,  some  being 
falcated  or  scythcOiUe,  others  oblong,  others  rounded  or  circular, 
some  lanceolate,  and  some  linear.  The  wings  of  insects  may  consist 
either  of  one  or  two  pairs, — the  anterior  or  upper  pair,  when  two 
are  present,  being  in  some  instances  greatly  moditied  and  presenting 
a  corneous  condition.  They  are  then  known  as  elytra,  from  the 
Greek  fAurpoi-,  a  sheath.  Both  pairs  are  composed  of  a  duplicature 
of  the  integument,  or  investing  membrane,  and  are  strengthened 
in  various  directions  by  a  system  of  hollow,  horny  tubes,  known  to 
entomologist?  as  the  neura  or  nervures.  These  nervures  taper 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  w  ing,  and  are  strongest  towards  its  root 
and  anterior  margin,  where  they  supply  the  place  of  the  arm  iu  bats 
and  birds.  The  neur^e  are  arranged  at  the  axis  of  the  wing  after 
the  manner  of  a  fan  or  spiral  stair,  —the  anterior  one  occupying  a 
higher  position  than  that  farther  back,  and  so  of  the  others.  As 
this  arrangement  extends  also  to  the  margins,  the  wings  are  more  or 
less  twisted  upon  tlw.msclves,  and  present  a  certain  degree  of  convexity 
on  their  superior  or  upper  surface,  and  a  corresponding  concavity 
on  their  inferior  or  under  surface, — their  free  edges  supplying  those 
fine  curves  which  act  with  such  efficacy  upon  the  air  in  obtaining 
the  maximum  of  resistance  and  the  minimum  of  displacement.  As 
illustrative  examples  of  the  form  of  wings  alluded  to,  those  of  the 
beetle,  bee,  and  fly  may  be  cited, — the  pinions  in  those  insects  acting 
as  helices,  or  twisted  levers,  and  elevating  weights  much  greater  than 
the  area  of  the  wings  would  seem  to  warrant"  (figs.  10  and  J.I). 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 
Fig.  10.— RiRlit  wini; of  the  Ecclle  (CoJiaff.iis  miVaris)  Tihcn  at  rest;  seen  from 

above.    (I'elligicw.  1867.)  ' 

Fig.  11.— niRhtwingof  the  Beetle  (Golinlfius  miVdn-Owhon  in  motion;  seen  from 

behind.    This  fipnie  shows  liow  the  wing  twists  and  untwist.s  when  iQ  action, 

ODdhow  it  foiins  a  tiue  scrtw.    (Petligvcw,  1867.) 

"To  confer  on  the  wings  the  multiplicity  of  move- 
ments which  they  require,  they  are  supplied  with  double  hinge  or 
compound  joints,  which  enable  them  tomove  notonlyin  anupward, 
downward,  forward,  and  backward  direction,  but  also  at  variotis  in- 
termediate degrees  of  obliquity.  An  insect  with  wings  thus  hinged 
may,  as  far  as  steadiness  of  body  is  concerned,  he  not  inaptly  com- 

''  Remie  dcs  Cotirs  Scienfijigiies  de  la  France  et  de  V Stranger,  1S69. 

'  The  spliygmograph,  as  ita  name  indicates,  is  a  recording  instrument. 
It  consists  of  a  smoked  cylinder  revolving  by  means  of  clock  work  at 
a  known  speed,  and  a  style  or  p^n  which  inscribes  its  surface  by 
scratching  or  brushing  away  the  lamp  black.  The  movements  to  be 
registered  are  transferred  to  the  style  or  pen  by  one  or  more  levers,  and 
the  pen  in  turn  transfens  them  to  the  cylinder,  where  they  appear  as 
legible  tracings.  In  registering  the  movements  of  the  wings,  the  tips 
and  margins  of  the  pinions  were,  by  an  ingenious  modification, 
employed  as  the  styles  or  pens.  By  this  arrangement  the  dilTerent 
parts  of  the  wings  were  m,ade  actually  to  record  their  own  moveiiienti. 
As  will  be  seen  from  this  account,  the  figureof-8  or  wave  theory  of 
stationary  and  progressive  lliglit  has  been  made  the  subject  of  • 
.rlRorous  experimetUum  cruds. 
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[larcd  to  a  compass^  not  upon  gimbals,  where  tlic  iiiiivorsality  of 
motion  in  one  direction  ensures  comparative  fixedness  in  another." 

"All  wings  obtain  their  leverage  by  presenting  oblique 

surfaces  to  the  air,  the  degree  of  obliquity  gradually  increasing  in 
a  direction  from  beliind,  forwards  and  downwards,  during  extension 
when  tlic  siidden  or  effective  stroke  is  being  given,  and  gradually 
decreasing  in  an  opposite  direction  during  flexion,  or  when  the 
wing  is  being  more  slowly  recovered  preparatory  to  making  a  second 
stroke.^  The  effective  stroke  in  insects,  and  this  holds  true  also  of 
birds,  is  therefore  delivered  dowtiwaids  and  forwards,  and  not,  as 
the  majority  of  writers  believe,  vertically,  or  even  slightly  backwards. 
.....  The  wing  in  the  insect  is  more  flattened  than  in  the 
bird  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  on  some  occasions  of  this  circum- 
stance, particularly  in  he.ivy-bodicd,  small-winged,  quick-flying 
insects,  lo  reverse  the  pinion  more  or  less  completely  during  the  down 

and  up   strokes." "This    is    effected  in  the    following 

manner.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  wing  is  made  to  rotate,  during 
the  down  stroke,  in  a  direction  from  above  downwards  and  from 
behind  forw.irds,— the  anterior  margin  tr.avelling  in  an  opposite 
direction  and  reciprocating.  The  wing  may  thus  be  said  to  attack 
the  air  by  a  screwing  movcmeid  frbm  above.  During  the  up  or  return 
Stroke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  posterior  margin  rotates  in  a  direction 
from  below  upwards  and  from  before  backwards,  so  that  by  a  similar 
but  reverse    sereioing  motion    the    jiinion    attacks  the    air  from 

leiicath." "A  fgure-o/S,  compressed  laterally  and 

placed  obliquely  with  its  long  axis  running  from  left  to  right  of  the 
spectator,  represents  the  movements  in  question.  The  down  and  up 
^atrokes,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  account,  avss  each  other,  the  wing 
^miting  the  air  during  its  descent  from  above,  as  in  the  bird  and  bat. 


and  during  its  ascent  from  below  as  in  the  flying  fish  and  boy's  kite" 
(fig-  12). 


■^-^ 


Flo.  12  shows  the  flf;"vo-of-8  in.idc  by  Ih6  mai'gins  of  llioving  in  ejtcrislon" 
(Bontinuous  line),  and  flexion  (dotted  line).  As  tlic  tip  of  the  «ln(;  13  mid-way 
between  its  mavfiins,  a  line  between  the  continuous  and  dotted  lines  gives  tlio' 
fiKure-of-8  made  by  the  tip.  Tlie  allows  indicale  the  reversal  of  the  planes  of 
file  wing,  and  show  Jiow  the  down  and  up  strottcs  cross  each  other.  (Petticiew,' 
1SG7.^  ^ 

.  .  .  .  .  "The  figure-of-8  action  of  the  wing  explains  howl 
ait  Insect  or  iird  may  fix  itself  in  the  air,  the  backward  and 
forward  reciprocating  action  of  the  pinion  aflbrding  support,  but  no 
propulsion.  In  these  instances  the  backward  and  forward  strokes 
are  made  to  counterbalance  each  other.  Although  the  figure-of-8 
represents  with  considerable  fidelity  the  twisting  of  the  wing  upon' 
its  axis  during  extension  and  flexion,  when  the  insect  is  playing  its 
wings  before  an  object,  or  still  better  when  it  is  artificially  fixed,  it' 
is  otherwise  when  the  down  stroke  is  .added  and  the  insect  is  fairly, 
on  the  wing  and  progressing  rapidly.  In  this  case  the  wing,  in 
virtue  of  its  being  carried  forward  by  the  body  in  motion,  describes' 
an  undulating  or  spiral  course,  as  shown  in  fig  13."  ' 

b 
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I?<0. 11.— Wave  track  made  by  tlic  wine  in  prnprcsstve  flight,  a,  b,  cvcsfs  of  t 
anterior  margin  of  the  wing,  and  foimin;;  a  centre  for  the  downward 
of  the  wing,  and  forming  a  cuutte  for  the  upward  rotation  of  the  wing  (rf, 

.  .  "  The  down  and  up  strokes  are  compound  movements — 
the  termination  of  the  down  stroke  embracing  the  beginning  of  the 
up  stroke,  and  the  termination  of  the  up  stroke  includiing  the  begin- 
ning of  the  down  stroke.  Tliis  is  iiecessarj'  in  order  that  the  down 
and  up  strokes  may  glide  into  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

prevent  jerking  and  unnecessary  retardation."* 

"The  wing  of  the  binl,  like  that  of  the  insect,  is  concavo-convex, 
and  ?)to;-<;  ur  Icis  twisted  vpon  ifac?/wlicn  extended,  so  that  the  anterior 
or  thick  muigiu  of  the  pinion  presents  a  different  degree  of  curva- 
ture to  that  of  the  posterior  or  thin  margin'.  This  twisting  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bones'-bf  the  wing 
are  twisted  upon  themselves,  and  the  spiral  nature  of  their  articti- 
lar  surfaces,— tlie  long  axes  of  the  joints  alw.ays  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  the  bones  of  the  elbow  and  wrist  m.aking 
ft  quarter  of  a  turn  or  so  during  extension  and  the  same  amount 
during  flexion.  As  a  result  of  this  disposition  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces, the  wing  maybe  sliot  out  or  extended,  and  retracted  or  flexed 
ill  nearly  the  same  plane,  the  bones  composing  the  wing  rotating  on 
tJicir  axes  during  either  movement  (fig.  H).  The  secondary  action, 
Extension  (elbow).  Flexion  (wrist). 


the  primary  and  secondary  feathers"  (figl'i 
"  From  this  description  it  will  be  evident. 


Flexion -(elbow),  Extension  (wrist), 

f  re.  \\.~a.  6,  line  along  which  the  wing'  travels  duifng  extension  and  flexion. 
The  nriftws  inilicatc  the  diicctlon  In,  which  the  wing  is  spread  out  fn  extension 
and  closed  oi  folded  in  flexion.    (Pettlgrcw,  1807.) 

or  the  revolving  of  the  component  bones  on  their  own  axes,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  iiiovements  of  the  wing,  as  it  communi- 
cates to  the  hand 'and  forearm;  and  consequently  to  the  primary  and 
secondary  feathers  which  they  bear,  the  precise  angles  necessary  for 
flight.  It  in  fact  ensures  that  the  wing,  and  the  curtain  or  fringe 
of  the  wing  which  the  primary  and  secondary  foal  hers  form,  shall 
be  screwed  into  and  down  upon  the  wind  in  extension,  and  unscrewed 
or  witliiliawn  from  the  wind  during  UexioB.  The  wing  of  the  bird 
ni.ay  thercruic  be  compared  ton  huge  gimlet  or  auger"  the  axis  of 
the  gimlet  representing  the  bones  of  the  wing,  the  flanges  or  spiral 

'  This  continuity  of  tlie  down  Into  Iho  np  sliokc  and  the  converse  Is  grcally 
fAcllitiit--d  by  the  elaetlc  ligaments  at  the  root  or  In  ihs  SubsInOve  of  the  wing. 
Tliese  assist  In  elevnting,  and,  virlien  necessary.  In  flexing  and  elevating  it.  They 
counteract  In  some  measure  what  may  be  leguidcd  as  the  dead  weight  of  tlio 
wlii|(,  and  ore  especially  uscfut  ill  giving  it  continuous  pla/- 


Iicmrc ;  e,  rf,  e.  up  strokes;  x.  x.  down  strokes;  /,  point  corresponding  to  the 
lo     (p'et'ti   rcw"l's67  )     "''  '' ''°'"'  "^°"<^=1"'"'''''S  "  "i°  posterior  margin 

thread  of  the  gimlet  tl 

15  and  16) ' 

that  by  the  mere  rota- 
tion of  the  bones  of  this 
forearm  and  hand  tho 
niaximum  and  mini- 
mum of  rcsitt.ince  is 
secured  much  in 'the 
same  way  that  this 
object  is   attained  by 

the   altet^iate   dipping  Fit:    Is.-Hight  wing  of  the  Red-iegged  P«rtria(t»- 
and   feathering   of   an     (PeyJixruitm).    Doisalaspcct  as  seen  from  above* 

oar." "The     (f'ottigicw,  18o7.) 

wing,  both  when  at  rest  .and  when  in  motion,  may  not  inaptly  bo* 
compared  to  tho  blatlc  of  an  ordinary  screw  ]iiopeiler  as  employeti 
in  navigation.  Thus  the  general  outline  of  the  wing  corresponds 
closely  with  the  out- 
line of  the  propeller 
(figs.  11,  16,  and  IS), 
andthctrackdescribed 
by  the  wing  in  space 
is  twisted  iipmi  itself 
propeIlerfaEhion'(figs. 
12,20,21,22,23).  The 
ereat  velocitv  with  ^""-  16— R'SM  wing  of  the  ncd-n-ggcd  rartrfdge 
P^i  .  .       J,         ^.  .        il^fdix rubra).    Dorsa)  ami  ventral  aspects  as  seen 

Wlllcn  me  wmg  13  from  behind;  showing  augcr-likc  conformation  of 
driven    converts    the  .  wing.    Compare  witii  figs.  U  and  IS.    (rettimcw.. 

impression     or     blur     '^'''J  .  _  -  .  

into  what  is  equivalent  to  a  solid  for  the  time  being,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  in  violent  motion,  as  is  well  under- 
stood, more  or  less  completely  occupy  the  space  contained  within 
the  rim  or  circumference  of  the  wheel"  (figs.  9,  20,  and  21). 

2  "The  importance  of  tho  twisted  conficliiatton  or  scrcw-like  fnpm  cannot  bo 
over-estimated.  That  this  shape  is  intimately  associated  with  flight  is  appaiciil 
from  the  fact  that  the  inwing  feathers  of  Hie  wing  of  the  blid  arc  every  one  of 
them  distinctly  spiral  in  their  nature;  in  fact,  one  entire  rowing  feather  is  equi- 
valent— moiphologically  and  physiologically— to  one  entire  insect  wing.  In  tlio 
wing  of  the  martin,  where  the  bones  of  the  pinion  are  short,  and  In  sonic  vespcela 
riidimontary,  tlie  primary  and  secondary  featheis  are  greatly  developed,  and 
banked  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wing  as  a  whole  presents  the  same  curves 
as  those  displayed  by  the  insect's  wing,  oi-  by  the  wing  of  the  eagle,  where  ttio 
bones,  muscles,  and  feathers  have  attained  a  niaxiinuin  development.  The  con-j 
formation  of  the  wing  is  such  that  it  presents  a  waved  arpcar;incc  in  eveiy 
tliiccflon, — the  waves  running  longitudinally,  transveisely,  and  obliquely.  Tho 
greater  poition  of  tho  wing  may  conscqucntiy  be  removed  without  essentially 
altering  either  Its  form  or  Its  funclions.  This  Is  proved  by  making  sections  in 
various  directions,  and  by  ftmling  tliat  In  some  instances  as  much  as  two-tliirds 
of  the  wing  may  be  Iop,'^ri  off  without  mntcilally  inipaliingtlie power  of  flight" 
JJTrans.  r.ou  S<jc  Elm.,  vol.  x,\vl.  pp.  325.  3l'6). 
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.  .  .  .  "  The  wing  of  tlie  bat  boars  consiilcrable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  insect,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  a  delicate, 
semi-tiansparent,  continuous  membrane,  supiioited  iu  divers  diiec- 
lions,  particularly 
towards  its  antenor 
margin,  by  a  system 
of  stays  or  stretchers 
which  confer  upon 
it  the  degree  of 
rigidity  requisite  for 
(light  It  is,  as  a 
rule,  deeply  concave 
on  its  under  or  ven- 
tral surface,  and  in  Fig.  17 — Rictit  wing  of  the  Bat  (Phi/tlocina  gracUis). 
this  respect  \t-  i^o'^^  ^^^ptct  as  seen  froai  above.  (Pettigrew,  1667.) 
scmbles  the  wing  of  the  heavy -bodied  birds.  The  movement  of  the 
bat's  wing  in  extension  is  a  spiral  one,  the  spiral  running  alter- 
nately from  below  uiiwards  and  forwards  and  from  above  down- 
wards and  back- 
wards. The  action 
of  the  wing  of  tlio 
bat,  and  the  move- 
ments of  its  com- 
ponent   bones,    are  ^ 

essentially  the  sanie  p,„  is._nighi  wins  of  llic  Bat  (.Pliyiloeim  gracitis'i. 
as  in  the  biru  Doi^al  and  ventral  aspects,  as  seen  from  beliintl. 
(figs.  17  and  18).  Tiiese  slioMf  llie  screw-like  contiguration  of  the  wine, 

«<  -pijo   x^inrt     snd  also  show  how  the  wing  twists  tmd  tintwista 
,'.,'',  °     duiing  its  action.     (Peftigrew,  1867.)  ^ 

strikes  the   air  pre-  v       o      .        / 

cisely  as  a  boy's  kit«  would  if  it  were  jerked  by  its  string,  the 
only  dflfercnce  being  that  the  kite  is  pidUd  forwards  upon  the 
wind  by  the  string  and  the  hand,  whereas  in  the  insect,  bat,  and 
bird  the  wing  is  pttshcd  forwards  on  the  wind  by  the'weight  of  the 
body  and  the  jiowcr  residing  iu  the  pinfou  itself"  (fig.  19).' 


Fig.  19. — The  Cape  B^n-owl  (Stri^  capenv's),  showing  the  kite-like  surfaces  pre- 
sented by  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  wings  and  body  in  flight.  (Pettigrew, 
1867.) 

The  figure-of-8  and  kite-like  action  of  the  wing  referred 
to  lead  us  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  wing,  vhicli 
in  many  instances  is  a  comparatively  small  and  delicate 


Pettigrew's  more  recent  menioiis'  will  serve  to  explain  tha 
rationale  (figs.  20,  21,  22,  and  23). 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  figures,  the  \ving  during  its 
vibration  sweeps  through  a  comparatively  very  large  space. 
This  space,  as  already  explained,  is  practically  a  sclid  basis 
of  support  for  the  wing  and  for  the  flying  animal  The 
wing  attacks  the  air  in  such  a  manner  as  virtually  to 
have  no  slip, — this  for  two  reasons.  The  wing  reverses 
instantly  and  acta  as  a  kite  during  nearly  the  entire  down 
and  up  strokes.  The  angles,  moreover,  made  byihe  wing 
with  the  horizon  during  the  down  and  up  strokes  are  at  no 
two  intervals  the  same,  but  (and  this  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance) they  are  always  adapted  to  the  speed  at  which 
the  wing  is  travelling  for  the  time  being.  The  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  angles  made  by  the  wing  as  it  hastens  to  and 
fro  are  due  partly  to  the  resistance  oflered  by  the  air,  and 
partly  to  the  mechanism  and  mode  of  application  of  the 
wing  to  the  air.  The  •wing,  during  its  vibrations,  rotates 
upon  two  separate  centres,  the  tip  rotating  round  the  root  of 
the  wing  as  an  axis  (short  axis  of  wing),  the  posterior  margin 
rotating  around  the  anterior  margin  (long  axis  of  w'ing). 
The  wing  is  really  eccentric  in  its  nature,  a  remark  which 
applies  also  to  the  rowing  feathers  of  the  bird's  wing.  The 
compound  rotatiou  goes  on  throughout  the  entire  down  and 
up  strokes,  and  is  intimately  associated  with  the  power  which 
the  wing  enjoys  of  alternately  seizing  and  evading  the  air. 

The  compound  rotation  of  the  wing  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  wing  being  elastic  and  flexible.  It  is  this. which 
causes  the  wing  to  twist  and  untwist  diagonally  on  ils  long 
axis  when  it  is  made  to  vibrate.  The  twisting  referred  to 
is  partly  a  vital  and  partly  a  mechanical  act; — that  is,  it  is 
occasioned  in  part  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  in  part 
by  the  greater  resistance  experienced  from  the  air  by  the 
tip  and  posterior  margin  of  the  wing  as  compared  with  the 
root  and  anterior  margin, — the  resistance  experienced  by 
the  tip  and  posterior  margin  causing  them  to  reverse 
always  subsequently  to  the  root  and  anterior  margin,  which 
has  the  effect  of  throwing  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins 
of  the  wing  into  figure-of-8  curves,  as  shown  at  figs.  9,  11, 
12,  16,  18,  20,  and  21. 

The  compound  rotation  of  the  wing,  as  seen  in  the  bird, 
is  represented  in  fig.  24. 


Fig.  2.3. 

Figs.  20.  21,  22.  and  23  show  Ihe  area  mapped  out  bj  the  left  uing  of  the  Wiisp 
when  the  Insect  is  fixed  and  the  wing  made  to  vil  late.  These  figures  iUus. 
trate  the  various  angles  made  by  the  wing  with  the  I  oilzon  ns  it  hastens  to  and 
Iro,  and  show  how  the  wing  reverses  and  reripioca  es,  and  how  it  twists  upon 
Itsell  In  opp.isite  diicctions.  and  describes  a  flgure-o  -8  track  in  space.  Figs.  20 
and  22  lepresent  Ihe  forward  or  down  stroke  (itbrdi/0,  fics.  21  and  23  Ihe 
backward  or  up  stroke  (ijAiV  J- (a).  The  tei-ms  forward  and  back  stokes  aic 
1cre  Oinployed  with  refen;nco  tothe  head  of  Ihe  insect,  j:.  i',  lincto  epiesent 
the  horlz.in.  It  fig.  22.  representing  the  domi  or  fonvard  stroke,  be  placed 
r.pon  fig.  23  representing  the  up  or  backwaid  stroke,  it  will  be  scon  that  the 
tnrty  rrotxes  tis  own  trtick  more  or  less  completely  at  every  stage  of  the  down 
and  upstrokes.    (Pettigrew,  1870.) 

organ,  can  yet  attack  the  air  with  such  vigour  as  to  extract 
from  it  the  recnil  necessary  to  elevate  and  propel  the  flying 
creature.     The  accompanying  figures  from  one  of  Professor 

1  '  "  On  tlie  various  moiles  of  Fliglit  in  relation  to  Aeronautic.';"  [Pro- 
totlinffs  of  the  Royal  Inslilulion  of  Orait  Britain,  March  2-2,1, 1S67) ; 
"  On  the_  Mechanical  Appliances  by  wliicli  Flight  is  atlaiued  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom  "  (Traiisactinns  of  the  Linncnn  Socieli/,  vol.  x.\vi., 
TiMl  June  6th  and  20lli,  1867),  by  J.  Bell  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.K.S., 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  University  of  St  Andrews. 


Fig.  24.— Whig  of  bird  with  Ils  root  (a,  b)  cranked  foiwards.  a,  b,  snoit  axis 
of  wing  (axis  for  lip  of  wing,  A);  c,  d,  long  axis  (axis  for  posterior  margin  of 
wing.  A.  «,>.  k,  t) :  m,  n,  short  axis  of  rowing  feathers  of  wing;  r,  j.  long  axis 
of  rowing  feathers  of  wing.  The  rotation  of  the  rowing  fcslhere  on  their  long 
axis  (ihey  arc  eccentrics)  enables  them  to  open  or  separate  during  the  up,  and 
close  or  come  together  during  the  down  strokes.  */.  9  p.  concave  shape  pre- 
sented by  the  under  surface  of  the  wing.    (Pettigrew,  1S70.) 

Not  the  least  curious  feature  of  the  wing  movements  is 
the  remarkable  power  which  the  wing  possesses  of  making 
and  utilizing  its  own  currents.  Thus,  when  the  wing 
descends  it  draws  after  it  a  strong  current,  which,  being  met 
by  the  wing  during  its  ascent,  greatly  increases  the  efiicacy 
of  the  up  stroke.  Similarly  and  conversely  when  the  wing 
ascends,  it  creates  an  upward  current,  which,  being  met  by 
the  wing  when  it  descends,  powerfully  contributes  to  the 

'  "  On  the  Physiology  of  Wings ;  being  an  analysis  of  the  movement* 
by  which  flight  is  produced  iu  the  Insect,  Bat,  and  Bird  "  (Trans.  Hoy. 
Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xxvi.). 
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efficiency  of  tbe  down  stroke.  This  statement  can  be 
readily  verified  by  experiment  botii  with  natural  and  arti- 
ficial wings.  Neither  the  up  nor  the  down  strokes  are  com- 
plete in  themselves. 

The  wing  to  act  efficiently  must  be  driven  at  a  certain 
speed,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  down  and'  up  strokes 
shall  glide  into  each  other.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the 
air  can  be  made  to  pulsate,  and  that  the  rhythm  of  the  wing 
and  the  air  waves  can  be  made  to  correspond.  The  air 
must  be  seized  and  let  go  in  a  certain  order  and  at  a  certain 
speed  to  extract  a  maximum  recoil.  The  rapidity  of  the 
wing  movements  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  wing,  small 
wings  being  driven  at  a  very  much  higher  speed  than  larger 
ones.  The  dififerent  parts  of  tiie  wing,  moreover,  are  made  to 
travel  at  different  degrees  of  velocity — the  tip  and  posterior 
margin  of  the  wing  always  rushing  through  a  much  greater 
space,  in  a  given  time,  than  the  root  and  anterior  margin. 
,  The  rapidity  of  travel  of  the  insect  wing  is  in  soma  cases 
enormous.  The  wasp,  for  instance,  is  said  to  ply  its  wings 
at  the  rate  of  1 10,  and  the  common  house  fly  at  the  rate 
of  330  beats  per  second.  Quick  as  are  the  vibrations  of 
natural  wings,  the  speed  of  certain  parts  of  the  wing  is 
amazingly  increased.  Wings  as  a  rule  are  long  and  narrow. 
As  a  consequence,  a  comparatively  slow  and  very  limited 
movemeut  at  the  root  confers  great  range  and  immense 
speed  at  the  tip,  the  speed  of  each  portion  of  the  wing 
increasing  as  the  root  of  the  wing  is  receded  from.  Thi.i 
is  explained  on  a  principle  well  understood  in  mechanics, 
viz.,  that  when  a  wing  or  rod  hinged  at  one  end  is  made  to 
move  in  a  circle,  the  tip  or  free  end  of  the  wing, or  rod 
describes  a  much  wider  circle  in  a  given  time  than  a  portion 
.of  the  wing  or  rod  nearer  the  hinge  (fig.  25). 


,  fro.  25  3howB  how  different  poi-tlons  of  tlie  wing  travel  at  differenf  degrees  of 
speed.  In  this  figure  the  rod  aft.  hinged  at  j,  representa  the  wing.  When 
the  wing  la  made  to  vibrate,  irs  several  portions  travel  through  the  spaces 
db/Jkl.^fii.anil  eac  in  exactly  the  same  tntei-vaJ  of  time.  The  pai-t  of 
the  wing  maiked  b,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  tip.  conse(fuenrly  travels 
very  much  mole  rapidly  than  the  part  marked  a,  which  con-esponda  with  the 
root.  mn,op.  curves  made  by  the  wing  at  the  end  of  the  up  and  down 
strokes;  r,  position  of  the  wing  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke.   (Pettigrew,  1870.) 

One  naturally  inquires  why  the  high  speed  of  wings,  and 
why  the  progressive  increase  of  speed  at  their  tips  and 
posterior  margins  1  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  the 
wings  were  not  driven  at  a  high  speed,  and  if  they  were 
not  eccentrics  made  to  revolve  upon  two  separate  axes, 
they  would  of  necessity  be  large  cumbrous  structures ;  but 
large  heavy  wings  would  be  difficult  to  work,  and  what  is 
worse,  they  frould  (if  too  large),  instead  of  controlling  the 
air,  be  controlled  by  it,  and  so  cease  to  be  flying  organs. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  wings  should  be 
made  to  vibrate  at  high  speeds.  The  air,  as  explained,  is 
a  very  light,  thin,  elastic  medium,  which  yields  on  the 
slightest  pressure,  and  unless  the  wings  attacked  it  with 
great  violence  the  necessary  recoil  or  resistance  could  not 
J;  >  obtain^-'      The  atmosphere,  because  of  its  great  tenuity, 


mobility,  and  comparative  impondera!)ility,  presents  little 
resistance  to  bodies  passing  through  it  at  low  velocities.  If, 
ho  rever,  the  speed  be  greatly  accelerated,  the  action  of 
ev  n  an  ordinary  cane  is  sufficient  to  elicit  a  recoil.  This 
comes  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  matter,  the  resistance 
ex  )erieuced  varying  according  to  the  density  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  shape,  extent,  and  velocity  of  the  body 
acting  upon  it.  While,  therefore,  scarcely  any  impediment 
is  offered  to  the  progress  of  an  animal  in  motion  in  the 
air,  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  compress,  the  air 
with  sufficient  rapidity  and  energy  to  convert  it  into  a 
suitable  fulcmm  for  securing  the  onward  impetus.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  bodies  moving  in  air  experience 
a  minimum  of  resistance  and  occasior  a  maximum  of  dis- 
placeme7ii.  Another  and  very  obvious  difficulty  is  traceable 
to  the  great  disparity  in  the  weight  of  air  as  compared 
with  an/  known  solid,  and  the  consequent  want  of  buoy- 
ing or  sustaining  power  which  that  dusparity  involves. 
If  we  compare  air  with  water  we  find  it  is  nearly  1000 
times  li  ;hter.  To  meet  these  peculiarities  the  insect,  bat, 
and  bird  are  furnished  with  extensive  flying  surfaces  in  the 
shape  0  i  wings,  which  they  apply  with  singular  velocity 
and  power  to  the  air,  as  levers  of  the  third  order.  In  this 
form  of  lever,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  the  power  is  applied 
between  the  fulcrum  and  the  weight  to  be  raised.  The 
power  is  represented  by  the  wing,  the  fulcrum  by  the  air, 
and  the  weight  by  the  body  of  the  flying  animal.  Although 
the  third  order  of  lever  is  particularly  inefficient  when 
the  fulcrum  is  rigid  and  immobile,  it  possesses  singular 
advantages  when  these  conditions  are  reversed,  that  is,  when 
the  fulcrum,  as  happens  with  the  air,  is  elastic  and  yielding. 
In  this  instance  a  very  slight  movement  at  the  root  of  the 
pinion,  or  that  end  of  the  lever  directed  towards  the  body, 
is  followed  by  an  immense  sweep  of  the  extremity  of  the 
wing,  where  its  elevating  and  propelling  power  is  greatest, — 
this  arrangement  ensuring  that  the  large  quantity  of  air 
necessary  for  propulsion  and  supportshall  be  compressed 

under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  _' 

In  this  process  the  weight  of  the  body  performs  an  im- 
portant part,  by  acting  upon  the  inclined  planes  formed  by 
the  wings  in  the  plane  of  progression,  __  The  power  and  tbel 


u 


Flo.  26 — In  this  figure  /./  represent  the  movable  fulcra  famished  by  the  lUr, 
p  p'  the  power  residing  In  the  wing,  and  b  ttie  body  to  be  moved.  In  order  to 
make  the  problem  of  flight  more  Intelligible,  the  lever  formed  by  the  wihg  Is 
prolonged  beyond  the  body  (fc).  and  to  the  root  of  the  winp  so  extended  the 
weight  (to,  to')  Is  attached ;  r  represents  the  universal  Joint  by  which  the  wing 
la  attached  to  the  body.  When  the  wing  ascends  as  shown  at  p,  the  air  (ful* 
ci-ura/)  resists  Its  upward  pas-iage,  and  forces  t)ie  body  (b)  or  Its  representa- 
tive (IT)  slightly  downwards.  When  the  wing  descends  as  shown  at  p',  the  air 
(fulcrum/')  resists  Us  downward  passage,  and  forces  the  body  (6)  or  Its  represen- 
tative (a=')  illghtly  upwards.  From  this  It  follows  that  when  the  wing  rise* 
the  body  falls,  and  vice  versa, — the  wing  describing  the  arc  of  a  large  clreleC//^, 
the  body  (b),  or  the  weights  (tr,  u)*)  rtpiesentlng  It,  describing  tbe  arc  of  ft 
small  ciixlc.    (Pettigrew,  1873.)   .  _    .  . 

weight  may  thus  be  said  to  reciprocate,  the  two  sitting  as 
it  were  side  by  side  and  blending  their  peculiar  influences 
to  Droduce  a  common  result,  as  indicated  at  fig.  26. 
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When  lue  wings  descend  they  elevate  the  body,  the 
'wing8  being  active  and  the  body  passive  ;  when  the  body 
descends  it  contribiUes  to  the  elevation  of  the  wings,'  the 
body  being  active  and  the  wings  passive.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  weight  forms  a  factor  in  llight,  the  wings 
and  the  weight  of  the  body  reciprocating  and  mutually 
assisting  and  relieving  each  other.  This  is  an  argu- 
ment for  employing  four  wings  in  artificial  flight, — the 
wings  being  so  arranged  that  the  two  which  are  up  shall 
always  by  their  fall  mechanically  elevate  the  two  which  are 
down.  Such  an  arrangement  is  calculated  greatly  to  con- 
serve the  driving  power,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  reduce 
the  weight. 

That  the  weight  of  the  body  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  production  of  flight  may  be  proved  by  a  very  simple 
experiment       If    two 
quill  feathers  are  fixed 
In   an    ordinary   cork, 
and   so   arranged  that 
they  expand  and  arch                                     rl^ 
jabove  it,  it  is   found                                   y 
that  if   the  apparatus                                       i 
be    dropped     from    a                                      I  d 
vertical  height  of  three                                      / 
yards  it  does  not  fall                                     / 
vertically    downwards,                                   /'  ^ 
but     downwards    and 
Jiorwards    in    a    curve,                        ..-''J^ 
the      forward     travel  "  ^'"n   ' ' 


"^x/^ 


amounting  in  some  in- 

BfnTicpa   til    T    vnrrl    nnH   ^'"'-  27  — •,  6.  quill  feathers:  f,  cork ;  i.e.f.g. 
BWlli-es    bu    a    ^diu    aim      doo-uwardand/m-woivicurveiltrajecMry  made 
a  half.       Here  the  COrkj      t>y  tlie  feathei-s  and  cork  before  reaching  the 
f   ,1.  .  CTOQnd  (A,  0.    (Pettigrew,  1870.) 

in    falling,    acts  upon  '.^  ;    »      k,     <       i 

the  feathers  (which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  wings), 
and  these  in  turn  act  upon  the  air,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  a  horizontal  transference.  The  apparatus  which 
fol'med  the  subject  of  the  present  experiment  is  repre- 
sehted  at  fig.  27. 

In  ordei-  to  u'ili'e  the  air  as  a  means  of  transit,  the  body 
in  motion,  whetuer  it  moves  in  virtue  of  the  life  it  possesses, 
or  because  of  a  force  superadded,  must  be  heavier  than  air. 
It  must  treid  and  r'sa  opon  the  air  as  a  swimmer  upon  the 
water,  or  as  a  kite  upon  the  wind.  This  is  necessary  for 
the  simple  icdsou  Ihat  the  body  must  be  active,  the  air 
passive.  The  flying  body  must  act  against  gravitation, 
and  elevate  and  carry  itself  forward  at  the  expense  of 
the  air  and  or  tliB  force  which  resides  in  it,  whatever 
that  may  be.  If  it  were  otherwise — if  it  were  rescued 
from  the  law  of  gravitation  on  the  one  baud,  and  bereft 
of  independent  movement  on  the  other,  it  would  float 
about  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  like  an  ordinary 
ballojn 

In  flight  one  of  two  things  is  necessary.  Either  the  wings 
must  attack  the  air  with  great  violence,  or  the  air  in  rapid 
motion  must  attack  the  wings :  either  suffices.  If  a  bird 
attempts  to  fly  in  a  calm,  the  wings  must  be  made  to  smite 
the  air  after  the  manner  of  a  boy's  kite  with  great  vigour 
and  at  a  high  speed.  In  this  case  the  wings  fly  the  bird. 
II,  however,  the  bird  is  fairly  launched  in  space  and  a  stifl' 
breeze  is  blowing,  all  that  is  required  in  many  instances  is 
to  estend  the  wings  at  a  slight  upward  angle  to  the  horizon 
so  that  the  under  parts  of  the  wings  present  kite-like 
surfaces.  Under  these  circumstances  the  rapidly  moving 
air  flies  the  bird.  The  flight  of  the  albatross  supplifS  the 
necesjary  illustration.  If  by  any  chance  this  magnificent 
b:rd  alights  upon  the  sea  he  must  flap  and  beat  the  water 
.>nd  air  with   his  wings  with  tremendous  energy  until  he 

'  The  other  forces  which  a.<:sist  in  elevating  the  wingg  nre — [a)  the 
elevator  muscles  of  the  wiiiga,  (6)  the  elastic  properties  of  the  wings,  and 
[c\  tUe  reaction  uf  .ai.  coji pressed  air  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  wings. 


gets  fairly  launched.  This  done  he  extends  his  enormous 
pinions'  and  sails  majestically  along,  seldom  deigning  to 
flap  his  wings,  the  breeze  doing  the  work  for  him.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  the  same  principle  may  be  witnessed 
any  day  when  children  are  engaged  in  their  favourite 
pastime  of  kite-flying.  If  two  boys  attempt  to  fly  a  kite 
in  a  calm,  the  one  must  hold  up  the  kite  and  let  go  when 
the  other  runs.  In  this  case  the  under  surface  of  the  kite 
is  made  to  strike  the  still  air.  If,  however,  a  stifl'  autumn 
breeze  be  blowing,  it  suSices  if  the  boy  who  formerly  ran 
when  the  kite  was  let  go  stands  still.  In  this  case  the  air 
in  rapid  motion  strikes  the  under  surface  of  the  kite  and 
forces  it  up.  The  string  and  the  hand  are  to  the  kite  what 
the  weight  of  the  flying  creature  is  to  the  inclined  planes 
formed  by  its  wings.  '4 

The  area  of  the  insect,  bird,  and  bat,  when  the  wings 
are  fully  expanded,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class 
of  animals,  their  weight  being  proportionally  less.  As 
already  stated,  however,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
even  the  lightest  insect,  bird,  or  bat  is  va-stly  heavier  than 
the  air,  and  that  no  fixed  relation  exists  between  the  weight 
of  body  and  expanse  of  wing  in  any  of  the  orders.  We 
have  thus  light^bodied  and  large-winged  insects  and  birds, 
as  the  butterfly  and  heron  ,  and  others  with  heavy  bodies 
and  small  wings,  as  the  beetle  and  partridge.  Similar 
remarks  are  to  be  made  of  bats.  Those  apparent  incon- 
sistencies in  the  dimensions  of  the  body  and  wings  are 
readily  explained  by  the  greater  muscular  development  of 
the  heavy-bodied,  small-winged  insects,  birds,  and  bats,  and 
the  increased  power  and  rapidity  with  which  the  wings  in 
them  are  made  to  oscillate.  This  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  the  science  of  aerostation,  as  showing  that  flight 
may  be  attained  by  a  heavy  powerful  animal  with  com- 
paratively small  wings,  as  well  as  by  a  Lighter  one  with 
greatly  enlarged  wings.  While,  therefore,  there  is  ap- 
parently no  correspondence  between  the  area  of  the  wing 
and  the  animal  to  be  raised,  there  is,  unless  in  the  case 
of  sailing  insects,  birds,  and  bats,  an  ouvaiying  relation 
as  to  the  weight  and  number  of  oscillations;  so  that  the 
problem  of  flight  would  seera  to  resolve  itself  into  one 
of  weight,  power,  velocity,  and  small  surfaces,  lersiu  buoy- 
ancy, debility,  diminished  speed,  and  extensive  surfaces, — 
weight  in  either  case  Wing  a  sine  qua  von. 

That  uo  fixed  relation  exists  between  the  area  of  the 
wings  .Tiid  the  size  and  weight  of  the  body  is  evident  on 
comparing  the  dimensions  of  the  wings  and  bodies  of  the 
several  orders  of  insectc:,  bats,  and  birds.  If  such  com- 
parison be  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pinions  in  some 
instances  diminish  while  the  bodies  increase,  and  the  con- 
verse. No  practical  good  can  therefore  accrue  to  aerosta- 
tion from  elaborate  measurements  of  the  wings  and  body 
cf  any  flying  thing ;  neither  can  any  rule  be  laid  down  as 
to  the  extent  of  surface  required  for  sustaining  a  given 
weight  in  the  air.  The  statements  here  advanced  are 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  wings  of  insects,  bats,  and 
birds  may  be  raatsrially  reduced  without  impairing  their 
powers  of  flight.  In  such  cases  the  speed  with  which  the 
wings  are  driven  is  increased  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
mutilation.  The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing 
is  plainly  this,  that  even  in  large-bodied,  small-winged 
insects  and  birds  the  wing-surface  is  greatly  in  excess,  the 
surplus  wing  area  supplying  that  degree  of  elevating  and 
sustaining  power  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  undue 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  volant  animal.  In  this  we 
have  a  partial  explanation  of  the  buoyancy  of  insects,  and 
the  great  lifting  power  possessed  by  bats  and  birds, — the 
bats  carrying  their  young  without  inconvenience,  the  birds 

'  The  wings  of  the  albatross,  when  fully  extended,  mcisure  soma  14 
feet.  They  are  exceedingly  narrow,  being  sometimes  under  a.  foot  in 
■n-idth. 
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elevating  suqirising  quantities. of  fish,  game,  carrion,  itc. 
(fig.  28). 


Fig.  2S.— Haw',  ami  Pigeon. 

While,  as  explained,  no  definite  relation  exi^its  between 
the  weight  of  a  flying  animal  and  the  size  of  its  flying 
surfaces,  there  being,  as  stated,  heavy-bodied  and  small- 
winged  insects,  bats,  and  birds,  and  the  converse,  and 
while,  as  has  been  shown,  flight  is  possible  within  a  wide 
range,  the  wings  being,  as  a  rule,  in  excess  of  what  are 
required  for  the  purposes  of  flight, — still  it  appears  from 
ihe  researches  of  M.  de  Lucy  that  there  is  a  general  law,  tu 
the  effect  that  the  larger  the  volant  animal  the  smaller  by 
comparison  are  its  flying  surfaces.  The  existence  of  such 
a  law  is  very  encouraging  so  far  as  artificial  flight  is  con- 
cerned, for  it  shows  that  the  flying  surfaces  of  a  large, 
Leavy,  powerful  flying  machine  will  be  comparatively  small, 
and  consequently  comparatively  compact  and  strong.  This 
is  a  point  of  very  considerable  importance,  as  the  object 
desiderated  in  a  flying  machine  is  elevating  capacity. 

M.  de  Lucy  has  tabulated  his  results  as  under : — 
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*'  It  is  c.3sy.  ty  thi:  njj  of  tliis  tnblc,  to  follow  tlic  onlcr,  .ilways 
decreasing,  of  tlif  suifatos,  in  proportion  as  the  winged  aiiiiiiai  in- 
creases ill  size  an'l  weight.  Thus,  in  comparing  the  insects  with  one 
another,  we  find  tliot  the  gnat,  which  weigh.?  460  times  less  than 
the  stag-beetle,  lias  14  times  more  of  surface.  Tlie  lady-bird  weighs 
150  times  less  than  the  stag-beetle,  and  possesses  5  times  more  of 
Biirfiicc,  ic.  It  is  the  same  with  the  birds.  The  sparrow  weighs 
nhoutfdO  times  less  than  the  pigeon,  and  has  twice  as  much  surface. 
The  pigeon  weighs  about  8  times  less  than  the  stork,  and  has  twice 
na  much  surface.  The  sparrow  weighs  339  times  less  than 
the  Anslralian  ciane,  and  possesses  7  limes  nioio  surface,  &C.  If 
row  we  compare  the  iiie/>rt.'*  and  the  birds,  the  gradation  will  become 


even  much  more  striking.  The  gnat,  for  example,  weighs  97,000 
times  less  than  the  pigeon,  and  lias  40  times  more  surface ;  it 
weighs  three  millions  of  times  less  than  the  crane  of  Australia,  and 
possesses  140  times  more  of  surface  than  this  latter,  the  weight  of 
which  is  about  S  kilogrammes  500  grammes  (25  tb  5  oz.  9  dwt. 
troy,  20  lb  15  oz.  2i  dr.  avoirdupois).  i 

The  Australian  crane,  the  heaviest  bird  weighed,  is  that  which  has 
the  smallest  amount  of  surface,  for,  referred  to  the  kilogramme,  it 
does  not  give  us  a  surface  of  more  than  899  square  centimetres  (139 
square  inchest,  that  is  to  say,  about  an  eleventh  psrt  of  a  square 
metre.  But  every  one  knows  that  these  grallatorial  animals  arc 
excellent  birds  of  ilight.  Of  all  travelling  birds  they  undertake  tlio 
longest  and  most  remote  journeys.  They  are,  in  addition,  the  eagla 
excepted,  the  birds  which  elevate  themselves  the  highest,  and  the 
Ilight  of  which  is  the  longest  maintained." '  i  ^ 

The  way  in  which  the  natural  wing  rises  and  falls  on  Iho 
air,  and  reciprocates  with  the  body  of  the  flying  creature, 
has  a  very  obvious  bearing  upon  artificial  flight.  In  natu- 
ral flight  the  body  of  the  flying  creature  falls  slightly  for- 
ward in  a  curve  when  the  wing  ascends,  and  is  slightly 
elevated  in  a  curve  when  the  wiug  descends.  The  wing 
and  body  are  consequently  always  playing  at  cross  pur-| 
poses,  tlie  wing  rising  when  the  body  is  falling  and  mce 
versa.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  body  and  wing 
of  the  bird  are  well  seen  when  contemplating  the  flight 
of  the  gull  from  the  stern  of  a  steamboat,  as  the  bird 
is  following  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel.  The  complemen- 
tary movements  referred  to  are  indicated  at  fig.  29, 
where  the  continuous  waved  line  represents  the  trajectory 
made  by  the  wing,  and  the  dotted  waved  line  that  made 
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Flo.  29  shows  bow  ki  pvogrcssive  tiigtit  tlic  wing  and  the  body  ilt'sH.bc  itavnt 
iracltx, — the  crests  of  the  iv-aves  made  by  tlie  wing  (*i,  c,  e,  g,  f)  being  i>1acccl 
opposUethe  crests  of  the  wav'ea  made  by  the  body  (1, 2, 8, 4,  &).  tretllgi-cw,  18T0.) 

by  the  body.  As  will  be  seen  from  this  figure,  tlte  toing 
advances  both  when  it  rises  ami  when  it  falls.  It  is  a  con- 
dition of  natural  wings,  and  of  artificial  wings  constructed, 
on  the  principle  of  living  wings,  that  when  forcibly  elevated 
or  depressed,  even  in  a  strictly  vertical  direction,  they  in- 
evitably (lart  forward.  If,  for  instance,  the  wing  is  sud- 
denly depressed  in  a  vertical  direction,  a.s  at  a  6  of  fig. 
29,  it  at  once  darts  downwards  and  forwards  (see  continu- 
ous lino  of  figure)  to  c,  thus  converting  the  vertical  down 
stroke  into  a  down,  oblique,  forward  stroh.  If,  again,  the 
wing  be  suddenly  elevated  in  a  strictly  vertical  direction,  as 
at  c  d,  the  wing  as  certainly  darts  upwards  and  forwards  iit 
a  curve  to  <,  thus  converting  the  vertical  up  strokes  intoaii 
upward,  obliqne,  forward  stroie.  The  same  thing  happens 
when  the  wing  is  depressed  from  e  to /and  elevated  from 
(J  to  h,  the  wing  describing  a  waved  track  as  at  e  a,  g  i.        l 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  wings  should  always  be 
in  advance  of  the  body.  A  bird  when  flying  i§  a  body  ii» 
motion;  but  a  body  in  motion  tends  to  fall  not  vertically 
downwards,  but  dowmcards  and  forwards.  The  wings  con- 
sequently must  be  in  advance  of  tho  body  of  the  bird  ifi 
they  are  to  prevent  the  bird  from  falling  domnuards  aml\ 
forwards.  If  tho  wings  were  to  strike  backwards  in  aerial 
flight,  the  bird  would  turn  a  forward  somersault.  #'^ 

That  the  wing-^  invariably  strike  downwards  and  forwarda 
in  aerial  flight  is  proved  alike  by  observation  and  expcri-' 
ment.  If  any  one  watches  a  bird  rising  from  the  ground 
or  tliB  water,  ho  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  head  and) 
body  arc  slightly  tilted  upwards,  and  that  tho  wings  are 
miide  to  descend  with  great  vigour  in  a  downward  and  for-l 
ward  direction.  The  dead  natural  wingand  a  properlyv" 
constructed  artificial  wing  act  in  precisely  the  same  way.i 
If  the  wing  of  a  gannct,  just  shot,  be  removed  and  madS 


'  On  Uic  FlUjkt  of  Birds,  of  Bats,  mid  of  Insects,  in  refci-enct  to  Ui9- 
ehbjLXt  ofAcrial  Locomotion,  by  M.  do  Lucy,  Paris. 
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%o  flap  ill  what  the  operator  believes  to  be  a  strictly 
vertical  downward  direction,  the  tip  of  the  wing,  in  spite  of 
Liai,  w.ll  dart  forwards  between  two  and  three  feet — the 
amount  of  forward  movement  being  regulated  t'y  the 
rapidit/  of  the  down  stroke.  This  is  a  very  striking 
experiment.  The  same  thing  happens  with  a  properly  con- 
structed artiScial  wing.  The  down  stroke  with  the  artifi- 
cial as  with  the  natural  wing  is  invariably  converted  into  an 
oblique,  downward,  and  forward  stroke.  No  one  ever  saw 
a  bird  in  the  air  flapping  its  wings  towards  its  tail.  The 
old  idea  was  that  the  wings  pushed  the  body  of  the  bird  in 
an  upward  and  forward  direction  ;  in  reality  the  wings  do 
not  push  but /)«//,  and  In  order  to  pull  they  must  always 
be  in  advan:e  of  the  body  to  be  flown.  If  the  wings  did 
not  themsel.'cs  fly  forward,  they  could  not  possibly  cause 
the  body  of  the  bird  to  fly  forward.  It  is  the  wings  which 
fly  thj  bird,  and  not  the  converse. 

It  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  wing  acts  as  a  true 
kite,  during  both  down  and  up  strokes,  its  under  concave 
or  biiing  surface,  in  viitue  of  the  forward  travel  communi- 
cated to  it  by  the  body  of  the  flying  creature,  being  closely 
applied  to  the  air,  during  both  its  ascent  and  its  descent. 
This  explains  how  tlie  wing  furnishes  a  persistent  buoyancy 
alike  w^hen  it  rises  and  when  it  falls  (fig.  30). 


Fig.  30  sliows  the  kite-like  :\ctinn  of  tlie  wing  dminp  the  down  nml  up  strokes 
how  the  Rnglcs  made  by  theuinj;  with  the  hoiizon  (a,  fc)  %'aiy  at  evuiy  stage  of 
these  strokes,  and  how  the  wing  evades  the  superimposed  air  during  tlie  up 
stroke,  and  seizes  the  nether  nlr  during  tho  down  stroke.  In  this  figure  the 
«paees  between  tli9  double  dotted  lines  {ag,  ib)  represent  tlie  down  strokes, 
the  single  dotted  line  (/i,  i)  representing  the  up  stroke.  The  kite-like  surfaces 
and  angles  made  by  the  wing  with  the  liorizoii  («,  6)  during  the  down  strokes 
are  indicalfld  at  cde/g.  jk'.m^ — those  made  during  the  up  strokes  being  in- 
iiieated  a\g  h  i.  As  the  down  and  up  strokes  run  iutoeach  othei',  and  tlie  con- 
vex surface  of  the  wing  is  always  directed  upwnids  and  the  concave  surface 
downwards,  it  follows  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  wing  evades  in  a  great 
measure  the  upper  air,  while  the  under  suiface  seizes  the  nether  air.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  from  this  figure  how  the  wing  always  flying  forwards 
furnishes  a  persistent  buoyancy.    (I'ettigicw,  1S70.) 

The  natural  kite  formed  by  the  wing  differs  from  the  artifi- 
cial kite  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  capable  of  being 
moved  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  more  or  less  flexible  and  elastic, 
whereas  the  latter  is  comparatively  rigid.  The  flexibility 
and  elasticity  of  the  kite  formed  by  the  natural  wing  are  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  wing,  as  already  stated, 
is  practically  hinged  at  its  root  and  along  its  anterior  margin, 
an  arrangement  which  necessitates  its  several  parts  travel- 
ling at  different  degrees  of  speed,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  axes  of  rotation.  Thus  the  tip  travels 
at  a  higher  speed  than  tho  root,  and  tho  posterior  margin 
than  the  anterior  margin.  This  begets  a  iwisling  diar/onal 
movement  of  the  wing  on  its  long  axis,  which,  but  for  the 
elasticity  referred  to,  would  break  tho  wing  into  fragments. 
The  elasticity  contributes  also  to  the  continuous  play  of 
the  wing,  and  insures  that  no  two  parts  of  it  shall  reverse 
at  exactly  the  same  instant.  If  the  wing  was  inelastic,  every 
part  of  it  would  reverse  at  precisely  the  same  moment,  and 
its  vibration  would  be  characterized  by  pauses  or  dead 
points  at  the  end  of  the  down  and  up  strokes  which  would 
be  fatal  to  it  as  a  flying  organ.  The  elastic  properties  of 
the  wing  are  absolutely  essential,  when  the  mechanism  and 
movements  of  the  pinion  are  taken  into  account.  A  rigid 
wing  can  never  be  an  effective  flying  instrument. 

The  kite-like  surfaces  referred  to  in  natural  flight  are 
those  upon  which  the  constructors  of  flying  machines  very 
properly  ground  their  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  '  These 
Burfaccs  may  be  conferred  on  artificial  wings,  aeroplanes, 
aerial  screws,  or  similar  structures  ;  and  these  structures,  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  we  find  in  nature,  should  be  of 
moderate  eize  and  elastic.  The  power  of  the  flying  organs 
will  be  increased  if  they  arc  driven  at  a  comparatively  high 
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speed,  and  particularly  if  they  are  made  to  reverse' and  re- 
ciprocate, as  in  this  case  they  will  practically  create  the 
currents  upon  which  they  are  destined  to  rise  and  advance. 
The  angles  made  by  the  kite  like  surfaces  with  the  horizon, 
should  vary  according  to  circumstances.  They  should  be 
small  when  the  speed  is  high,  and  vice  versa.  This,  as 
stated,  is  true  of  natural  wings.  It  should  also  be  true 
of  artificial  wings  and  their  analogues.  There  is  no  escai)- 
ing  from  natural  laws.  A  knowledge  of  natural  laws  alone 
will  enable  us  to  construct  (it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  imme- 
diate future)  the  much-desired  flying  machine. 

Having  explained  as  far  as  space  would  permit  how 
water  differs  from  air,  how  the  sailing  ship  differs  from 
the  balloon,  and  how  the  balloon  difi'ers  from  the  flying 
creature  and  flying  machine  constructed  on  the  living 
type,  and  having  further  explained  the  peculiarities  of 
wings  and  wing  movements  as  witnessed  in  natural  flight, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of 
artificial  wings  and  wing  movements,  and  of  artificial  flight 
and  flying  machines.  < 

We  begin  with  artificial  wings.  Tlie  first  properly  au- 
thenticated account  of  an  artificial  wing  was  given  by  Borelli 
in  1670.  This  author, 
distinguished  alike  as  a  g 
physiologist,  mathema- 
tician, and  mechanician, 
describes  and  figures  a 
bird  with  artificial  vving.s, 
each  of  which  consists  of 
a  riffid  rod  in  front  and 
flexible  feathers  behind. 
The  wings  are  represented 
as  striking  vertically  doivn- 
u'ards,  as  the  annexed  '^'5  J", 
duplicate  of  Borelli's  figure 
shows  (fig.  31). 

Borelli  was  of  opinion 
that  flight  resulted  from 
the  application  of  an  in- 
clined plane,  which  beats  the  air,  and  which  lias  a  wedge 
action.  He,  in  fact,  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  bird  wedge?- 
itself  forward  upon  the  air  by  the  perpendicular  vibration 
of  its  wings,  the  wings  during  their  action  forming  a  wedge, 
the  base  of  which  (c  b  e)  is  directed  towards  the  head  of  the 
bird,  the  apex  (af)  being  directed  towards  the  tail  (d).  In 
the  196th  proposition  of  his  work  (Dc  mota  Animalium, 
Leyden,  1685)  he  states  that — 

"  If  the  exp.indeil  wings  of  a  bird  siispemleJ  in  the  nir  sliall  strike 
the  undisturbed  air  bcno.ith  it  \vit)i  a  motion  jKrjiciiiUcutnr  to 
the  horizon,  tlie  bird  will  lly  with  n  Irnusvcrsr  'motion  in  a  piano 
parallel  with  the  horizon."  "  If,"  he  adds,  '*  the  \\ing3  of  tlie  l'ii<l 
be  expanded,  and  the  under  surfaces  of  the  wings  be  stiiick  by  the 
aw asf:autin(j perpciidicnlarti/  to  the ho'.-iztiK  with  such  a  force  assltaJl 
prevent  the  bird  gliding  donnwardf  (i.e.,  uith  a  tendency  to  glide 
downwards)  from  falling,it  will  be  xtrgcd  in  a  horizontal  direction.'* 

The  same  argument  is  i-e-stated  in  dillerent  \\ords  as  under: — 
"If  the  air  under  the  wings  be  stnick  by  the  (Icxiblc  portions  of 
the  wings  {/iabclla,  literally  fly  flaps  or  small  fans)  willi  a  motion 
lu'rpcndicular  to  the  horizon,  the  sails  (veta)  and  flexible  portions  of 
the  wings  (flabella)  will  yield  in  an  upward  direction  and  forni  n 
wedge,  the  point  of  which  is  directed  towards  the  tail.  Whelher, 
therefore,  tlie  air  strikes  tho  wings  from  below,  or  the  wings  strike 
the  air  from  above,  the  result  is  the  same, — the  postciior  or  fle.\ibl« 
margins  of  the  wings  yield  in  an  iipuard  direction,  and  in  so  doini; 
urge  the  bird  in  a  horizontal  direction." 

There  are  three  points  in  Borelli's  argument  to  which 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  : — (1)  the  direction  of  the 
down  stroke:  it  is  stated  to  be  vertically  doicnivards ;  (2) 
the  construction  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wing :  it  i% 
stated  to  consist  of  a  rigid  rod ;  (3)  the  function  delegated 
to  tho  posterior  margin  of  the  wing :  it  is  said  to  j/ield  in 
071  iipnnrd  direction  during  the  down  stroke. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point.     It  is  incorrect  to  say  tlie 


— Corclli'a  bird  with  aitificial  vmgs. 
re.  anteiior  margin  of  ilie  right  wing, 
consisting  of  aiigid  rod:  o  a.  posterior 
margin  of  the  light  wiiij?.  consisting  of 
flexible  fea'heis;  b  c,  anterior,  omi  /, 
posteiior  muigiiis  of  tlie  left  wing  same 
as  the  right;  d,  tail  of  the  biid;  rg.dh, 
vertical  direction  of  the  donn  stroke  of 
the  wing.    (Boielli,  1C70.) 
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wing  strikes  veHically  dovnncard:,  lor,  asnlicady  explained, 
tlie  body  of  a  flying  bird  is  a  body  iu  motion  ;  but  as  a 
body  in  motion  tends  to  fall  downwards  and  forwards,  the 
wing  must  strike  downicards  and  /ortucarL-!  in  order  cfTect- 
ually  to  prevent  its  fall.  Moreover,  in  point  of  fjct,  ail 
natural  wings  and  all  artificial  wings  constructed  on  the 
natural  typo  invariably  strike  dnwnwai-ds  and  fomc^rdi. 

With  regard  to  tbe  'second  point,  viz.,  the  supposed 
riyiditi/  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  v.ing,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  c«imine  the  anterior  margins  of  natural  wings 
to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  every  ca.se flexible  and  elasik. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  properly  constructed  arti6ci-,il 
wings.  If  the  anterior  margins  of  natural  and  artificial 
wings  were  rigid,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  them 
vibrate  smoothly  and  continuously.  This  is  a  matter  of 
experiment  If  a  rigid  rod,  or  a  wing  with  a  rigid  anterior 
margin,  be  made  to  vibrate,  the  vibration. is  characterized 
by  an  unequal  jerky  motion,  which  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  smooth,  steady,  fanning  movement  peculiar  to  natural 
wings. 

As  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  the  itpivard  lending  of  lite 
posterior  viargin  of  the  wing  dnring  the  down  stroke,  it^is 
necessary  to  reniirk  that  the  statement  is  true  if  it  means 
n  slight  upward  bending,  but  that  it  is  untrue  if  it  means  an 
extensive  upward  bending. 

Borelli  does  not  state  the  amount  of  upward  bending, 
but  one  of  his  followers,,:Prof2ssbr  E.  J.  Marey,  maintains 
that  during  the  down  stroke  Shewing  yields  until  its  under 
surface  makes  a  back/card  angle  with  t/ie.  horizon  of  45°. 
Marey  further  slates  that  during  the  up  stroke  the  wing 
yields  to  a  corresponding  extent  in  an  opposite  direction — 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing,  accordmg  (o  him,  passing 
through  an  angle  of  1)0°,  plus  or  minus,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, every  time  the  wing  rises  and  falls. 

That  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing  yields  to  a  slight 
extent  during  both  the  down  and  up  strokes  will  readily 
be  admitted,  alike  because  of  the  very  delicate  and  highly 
elastic  properties  ot  the  posterior  margins  of  wings,  and 
because  of  the  comparatively  great  force  employed  in 
their  propulsion  ;  but  tliat  they  do  not  yield  to  the  extent 
stated  by  Professor  Marey  is  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty. 
'fills  admits  of  direct  proof.  If  any  one  watches  the 
horizontal  or  upward  flight  of  a  large  bird  he  will  observe 
that  the  posterior  or  flexible  margin  of  the  wing  never  rises 
during  the  down  stroke  to  a  perceptible  extent,  so  that  the 
under  surface  of  the  wing  never  looks  backwards.  On  the 
contrary,  be  will  perceive  that  the  under  surface  of  the 
wing  (during  the  down  stroke)  invariably  looks  forwards 
and  forms  a  true  kite  with  the  horizon,  the  angles  made  by 
the  kite  varying  at  every  part  of  the  down  stroke,  as  shown 
more  particularly  al  c  d  e  f  g,  ijkl  m  of  fig.  30,  p.  317. 

The  authors  who  have  adopted  Borelli's  plan  of  tirtifieial 
wing,  and  who  have  endorsed  his  mechanical  views  of  the 
wing's  action  most  fully,  are  Chabrier,  Straus-Durkheim, 
Girard,  and  Marey.  Borelli's  artificial  vving,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, consists  of  a  rigid  rod  in  front  and  a  jUxiUe 
sail  behind.  It  is  also  made  to  strike  verticalli/  downwards. 
According  to  Chabrier,  the  wing  has  only  one  ]ieriod  of 
activity.  He  believes  that  if  the  wing  be  suddenly  lowered 
by  the  depressor  muscles,  it  is  elevated  solely  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  ait  There  is  one  unanswerable  objection  to 
this  theory:  the  bats  and  birds,  and  some  if  not  all  the 
insects,  have  distinct  elevator  muscles,  and  can  elevate  their 
wings  at  pleasure  when  not  flying  and  whun  consequently 
the  reaction  of  the  air  is  not  elicited.  Straus-Durkhoim 
agrees  with  Borelli  both  as  to  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
wiog.  Durkheim  is  of  opinion  that  the  insect  abstracts  from 
the  air  by  means  of  the  inclined  plane  a  component  force 
(composanl)  which  it  employs  to  support  and  dij-ect  itself. 
la  hia  theology  of  nature  he  describes  a  schcmitic  wing  as 


consisting  of  a  rigid  ribbing  in  front,  and  a  flexible  sci 
behind.  A  membrane  so  constructed  will,  accordina  ti 
lum,  be  St  for  flight.  It  will  suffice  if  such  a  sail  ele^-atei 
and  lovv-ers  itself  successively.  It  will  of  its  own  accorc 
dispose  Itself  as  an  inclined  plane,  and  receiwng  obUqxtihi  ilu 
reaction  of  the  ■lir,  it  transfers  into  tractdt  forct  a  part  o; 
the  vert'cal  impulsion  it  has  received.  These  two  parts  o.' 
the  wing,  moreover,  are  equally  indispensable  to  each  otiier. 

Marey  repeats  Borelli  and  Durckheim  with  very  trifling 
modifications,  so  late  as  iSGO.'     He  describes  twoartilicia 
wings,  the  one   composed  of  a  rigid  rod  and  mil—\.\\i 
rod  representing   tlu:  stiff  anterior  mur,ji,i    of   the   wina 
the  sail,   which   is   made   of   paper    bordered '  with    car.' 
board,    tlie  flexible    posterior   margin.      The    other    win;., 
consists  of  a  rigid  nervnre  in  front  and  behind  of  thii 
parchment  which  supports  fine  rods  of  steel.     He  state:, 
that,  if  the  wing  only  elevates  and  depresses  itself,  "tin 
resistance  of  the  air  is  suflicient  to  produce  all  the  othei 
movements.     In  efl'ect  (according  to  Marey)  the  wing  o( 
an  insect  has  not  the  power  of  equal  resistance  in  every 
part.     On  the  anterior  margin  the  extended  nervnres  make 
it  rigid,  while   behind  it  is  fine  ixud  flexible.     During  tha 
vigorous  depression  of  the  wing,  the  nervurehas  the  power 
of  remaining  rigid,  whereas  the  flexible  portion,  being  pushed 
in  an  upward  dir'-ction  on  account  of  the  resistance  it 
experiences  from  the  air,  assumes  an  oblique  position  which 
causes  the  upper  surf  ace  of  the  wiiiy  to  look  forwards."     The 
reverse  of  this,  in  Marey's  opinion,  takes  place  during  the 
elevation  of  the  wing— the  resistance  of  the  air  from  above 
causing  the  upper  surface  of  the  wing  to  look  backwards. 
..."  At  first,"  he  says,  "  the  plane  of  the  wing  is  parallel 
with  the  body  of  the  animal.     It  lowers  itself — ike  front 
part  of  the  wing  strongly  resists,  the  sail'  which   follows  it 
being  flexible  yields.     Carried  by  the  ribbing  (the  anterioi 
margin  of  the  wing)  which  lowers  itself,  the  sail  or  posterior 
margin  of  the  iving  being  raifed  vieanwkile  by  the  air,  which 
sets  it  straight  again,  the  sail  will  take  an  intermediate 
position  and  incline  itself  abovt  45°  ;.)/i«  or  wixjis  according 
to  circumstances The  wing  continues  its  move- 
ments of  depression  inclined  to  the  horizon ;  but  the  impulse 
of  the  air,   which  continues  its  effect,  and  naturally  acts 
upon  the  surface  which  it  strikes,  has  the  power  of  resolv- 
ing itself  into  two  forces,  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  force; 
the  first  suffices  to  raise  the  animal,  the  second  to  mou 
it  along."-     Professor  Marey,  it  will  be  observed,  repro- 
duces Borelli's  artificial  wing,  and  even  his  text,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  two  centuries. 

The  artificial  wing  recommended  by  Professor  Petti- 
grew  is  a  more  exact'  imitation .  of  nature  than  either 
of  the  foregoing.  It  is  of  a  more  or  less  triangular  form, 
thick  at  the  root  and  anterior  margin,  and  thin  at  the  tip 
and  posterior  margin.  A'o  pai-t  of  it  is  rigid.  It  is  oirtlie 
contrary  highly  elastic  and  flexible  throughout.  It  is 
furnislicd  with  springs  at  its  root  to  contribute  to  its  con- 
tinued play,  and  is  applied  to  the  air  by  a  direct  piston 
action  in  such  a  way  that  it  descends  in  a  downward  and 
forward  direction  during  the  down  stroke,  and  ascends  in 
an  upward  and  forward  dircirfion  during  the  up  stroke. 
It  elevates  and  propels  both  wdien  it  rises  and  falls,  ft, 
moreover,  twists  and  ^intu'isls  dnring  its  action  and  des- 
cribes flgureofS  and  waved  tracks  in  space,  precisely  as 
the  natural  ving  does.  The  twisting  is  most  marked  at  the 
tip  and  posterior  margin,  particularly  that  half  of  the 
posterior  margin  next  the  tip.  The  wing  when  in  action 
may  be  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  line  running 
diagonally  between  the  tip  of  the  wing  anteriorly  and  the 

'  /lOiia;  dcs  Cours  Scientl/ijiics  de  In  France  el  de  l'£lranger,  18C9> 
pjr  U.  le  Docteur  M.ircy,  proletseur  a«  Colli-jjc  de  Frauce. 
2  Professor  E.  J.  Marey,  op.  cit.,  1809. 
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root  of  the  wing  posteriorly.  The  tip  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  wing  are  more  active  than  the  root  and  anterior 
parts,  from  ihe  fact  that  the  tip  and  posterior  parts  (the 
wing  is  ati  eccentric)  always  travel  through  greater  spaces, 
in  a'given  time,  than  the  root  and  anterior  parts.  . 

The  wing  is  so  constructed  that  the  posterior  margin 
yields  freely  in  a  downward  direction  during  the  up  stroke, 
while  it  yields  comparatively  little  in  an  upv.-ard  direction 
durin'^  the  down  stroke  ;  and  this  is  a  distinguishing  feature. 
as  thawing  is  thus  made  to  fold  and  elude  the  air  more  or 
less  completely  during  the  up  stroke,  wliereas  it  is  made 
to~ expand  and  seize  the  air  with  avidity  during  the  dowu 
stroke.  The  oblique  line  referred  to  as  ruauing  diagonally 
across  the  wing  virtually  divides  the  wing  into  an  active 
and  a  passive  part,  the  former  elevating  and  propelling,  the 
litter  sustaining. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  precise 
function  discharged  by  eacli  part  of  the  wing,  but  e.xperi- 
ment  tends  to  show  tliat  the  tip  of  the  wing  cUiales,  the 
posterior  margin  propels,  ana  the  root  sustaius. 

The  wing — and  this  is  important — is  driven  by  a  direct 
piston  action  with  an  irregular  hammer-like  movement,  the 
pinion  having  communicated  to  it  a  smart  click  at  the 
beginning  of  every  down  stroke — the  up  stroke  being  more 
uniform.     The  following  is  the  arrangement  (fig.  32).     If 


rotate,  the  blades,  because  of  their  cfaslicity,  assume  a 
great  variety  of  angles,  the  angles  being  least  wh'ciJC  the 


Fio  34.-Donblc  clostic  winE  drh-en  ly  direct  piston  action.  Piiring  the  up 
stiTJlte  of  the  piston  the  wing  i?  very  decidtdly  convex  on  :ts  uptiyr  surface 
i'tbC(t,.\\):  its  nndcr  snrface  Cc/7  A.  A  A)  being  deeply  concnvc  nnd  in- 
clined obliquely  upwards  and  fonrards.  It  thus  evades,  lo  a  considcr.ible 
cxient.  the  aiv'dunng  the  up  strode.  Daring  flic  down  stroltc  of  the  piston 
llie  wing  is  flattened  out  in  every  direction,  and  Its  extremities  twisted  in  suet* 
3  m.inner  as  to  form  two  screws,  as  seen  at  it  6'  c'  rf'.  e' f  ^  A',  U.  ll'u  The 
active  areaof  the  wingls  by  this  arrangement  cunsidcrnbly  diminished  duiing 
tlie  npstvolte,  andconsldciably  augmented  during  the  down  stmke;  tlie  wins 
sr-izing  the  air  with  greater  avidity  during  tlie  down  than  during  the  up  stiokc. 
I'..;.*,  elastic  band  to  regulate  the  expansion  of  the  wing;  f,  piston;  m,  piston 
licai;  n,  cylinder.    irctiitTew,  1570.) 

speed  of  the  blades  is  greatest  and  vLeversa.    The  pitch  of 
the  blades  is  thus  regulated  by  the  speed  aUained  (fig.  3.5). 


Fio.  32.— Elastic  spiral  wins,  fWch  twists  and  nntwisls  imiag  its  action,  to  form 
a  mobile  helix  or  itrew.  This  wing  is  made  to  vibrate  by  a  dii-eet  piston  action, 
and  by  a  slight  adjustment  can  be  propelled  vvrticully,  horizontally,  or  ac  any 
degree  of  obliquity.  —     . 

a  b.  Anterior  margin  of  wing,  to  which  the  netii'as  or  rib?  are  afnxcd.  e  a.  Pes. 
terior  margin  of  wing  crossing  anterior  one.  x,  Buli-and-sockct  Joint  at  loot 
of  wing,  the  wing  bemg  attached  to  Ihe  side  of  the  cylinder  by  the  socket,  c 
Cylinder,  r  r",  Piston,  with  cross  heads  (ir,  icj  and  piston  head  (J),  o  e. 
Stuffing  boxes,  e,/.  Diiving  chains,  in.  Supenor  elastic  band,  which  assists 
In  elevating  the  wing,  n.  Inferior  clastic  band,  which  antagonizes  m.  The 
ftttemate  stretching  of  the  sui>erior  and  infenor  elastic  bands  contnbmes  to  the 
continuous  play  of  the  wing,  by  preventing  dead  points  at  the  end  of  the  down 
and  op  stroiics.  The  wing  is  free  to  move  in  a  vcrticaiand  horizontal  direction 
and  M  any  degree  of  obliquity,    (Pettigrew,  1S70 ) 

the  artificial  wing  here  represented  (fig.  32)  be  compared 
with  the  natural  wing  as  depicted  at  fig.  33,  it  wiil  be  seen 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  one  which  is  not  virtually 
reproduced  in  the  other.     In  addition  to  the  foregoing. 


f  IG.  33  shows  the  spiral  clast.c  wings  of  the  Gnll.  Each  wing  forms  a  mobile 
helix  or  screw,  a  6,  Anterior  margin  of  left  wing;  c  (/.posterior  margin  of 
tlilto;  d  J.  primary  o.-  rowing  feathers  of  left  wing:  o  a,  secondary  feathers 
ditln;  T.  root  of  right  wing  with  ball  and  socket  joint;  f,  elbow  joint;  ni, 
wrist  joint;  n,  o,  hand  and  finger  joints.    (Pettigrew,  1S70.) 

Professor  Pettigrew  recommends  a  double  elastic  wing  to 
be  applied  to  the  air  like  a  steam-hammer,  by  being  fi.ted 
to  the  head  of  the  piston.  This  wing,  like  the  single  wing 
described,  twists  and  untwists  as  it  rises  and  falls,  and 
possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  the  natural  wine  (fi". 
34). 

He  also  recommends  an  elastic  aerial  screio  consisting  of 
;wo  blades,  which  taper  and  become  thinner  towards  the 
.ips  and  posterior  margins.     When  the  screw  is  made  to 


FiO.  35.— Einslic  aerial  screw  with  twisted  blades  resembling  i\ings  ftr  ft  c  if, 
e/gfi);  X.  end  of  driving  shaft;  imc,  socket*  in  which  the  loots  of  the  tiladoa 
of  the  screw  rotate*  the  decree  of  rotation  being  limited  by  sicci  spi-lnga  (f,  s>; 
ab.e/,  tapei-ing  elastic  rods  foihiing  antciior  or  thick  niaigins  of  blades  of 
screw;  dCjAy.  posterior  or  thin  elastic  margins  of  blades  of  sciew.  The 
aiTows  m,7i^0tPtq,  r  indicate  the  diiecUoo  of  travel.    CPettigrew,  IbTy.j 

The  peculiarity  of  Professor  Pettigrew's  wings  and  screws 
consists  in  their  elasticity,  their  twisdng  action,  and  their 
great  comparative  leiupk  and  narrowness.  They  offer  little 
resistance  to  the  air  when  they  are  at  rest,  and  when  in 
motion  the  speed  with  which  they  are  driven  is  such  as  to 
ensure  that  the  comparatively  large  spaces  through  which 
they  travel  shall  practically  be  converted  into  solid  bases  of 
support. 

Since  Professor  Pettigrew  enunciated  his  views  (1SC7) 
as  to  the  screw  configuration  and  elastic  properties  of 
natural  wings,  and  more  especially  since  his  introduction 
of  spiral,  elastic  artificial  icings ,  and  elastic  sa-ews,  a  great 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  construction  of  flying 
models.  Elastic  aero-planes  are  now  advocated  by  Mr 
Brown,'  elastic  aerial  screws  by  Mr  Armour,^  and  elastic 
aeroplanes,  wings,  and  screws  by  M.  Ptinaud.' 

jr.  Piinaud's  experimenta  are  alike  interesting  and  in- 
slruclive.-  He  ctjustructed  models  to  fly  by  tbree  diflerent 
methods : — (a)  by  means  of  screws  acting  vertically  up- 
wards ;  (6)  by  aero-plan^  propelled  horizontally  by  screws 
and  (c)by  wings  which  flapped  in  an  upward  and  down- 
ward direction,  Au  account  of  his  helicopttrc  or  screw 
model  appears  in  the  Aeronaut  for  January  1S72,  but  before 
giving  a  description  of  it,  it  may  be  well  to  state  very 

'  "The  Aero-bi-pl.nnc,  or  First  Steps  to  Flight,"  A'inlA  MniiauJ 
Report  q/lhe  Aeronantical  Secxtt/  o/  Grrut  Britain,  1874. 

'  "  Resistance  to  Falluig  Planes  on  a  Path  of  Translation,"  .ViifA 
Anmial  Report  o/the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Orcat  Britain.  ''"*• 

'  The  Aerotiaul  for  January  1872  vH  Feiinury  1875. 
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briefly  wliat  is  known  regattling  the  Mslory  of  tlie  screw  as 
applied  to  the  air. 

The  first  suggestion  on  this  subject  was  given  by  Paucton 
jn  1 768.  This  author,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Thiorie  de  la 
Vis  d'Archimede,  describes  a  machine  provided  with  two 
screws  which   he   calls  a  "  pt^rophores."      In    1796   Sir 


Fic  36.— Cnylcy's  Flying  Moild  (170C) 

George  Cayley  g^ve  a  practical  illustration  of  tlie  efficacy 
of  the  screw  as  applied  to  the  air  by  constructing  a  small 
machine,  consisting  of  two  screws  made  of  quill  feathers, 
a  representation  of  which  we  annex  (fig.  30).  Sir  George 
writes  as  under  ; — • 

i  "  As  it  may  be  an  amusement  to  some  of  your  readers  to  see  a 
machine  rise  in  the  air  by  mcclianioal  means,  1  will  conclude  my 
present  communication  by  describing  an  instrument  of  this  kind, 
which  any  one  can  construct  at  the  expense  of  ten  minutes'  labour, 
"a  and  b,  fig.  36,  are  two  corks,  into  each  of  which  are  inserted 
four  wing  feathers  from  any  bird,  so  as  to  be  slightly  inclined  like 
the  sails  of  a  windmill,  but  in  opposite  directi»ns  in  each  set.  A 
round  shaft  is  fixed  in  the  coik  a,  which  ends  in  a  sharp  point. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  cork  l>  is  fixed  a  whalebone  bow, 
having  a  small  pivot  hole  in  its  centre  to  receive  the  point  of  the 
ehaft.  The  bow  is  then  to  bo  strung  equally  on  each  side  to  the 
lipper  portion  of  the  sllaft,  and  the  little  machine  is  completed. 
Wind  up  the  string  by  turning  the  fivers  different  ways,  so  that  the 
spring  of  the  bow  niay  unwind  them  with  their  anterior  edges 
Bscending  ;  thou  place  the  cork  with  the  bow  attached  to  it  upon  a 
table,  and  with  a  finger  on  the  upper  cork  press  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  string  from  unwinding,  and,  taking  it  away  suddenly, 
tha  instrument  will  rise  to  the  ceiling." 

Cayley  s  screws  were  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
euperiniposed  and  rotated  in  opposite  directions.  He  esti- 
mated that  if  the  area  of  the  screw.s  was  increased  to  200 
square  feet,  and  moved  by  a  man,  thoy  wpuld  elevate  him. 
His  interesting  experiment  is  described  at  length,  and  the 
apparatus  figured,  in  Nkolson's  Journal,  1809,  p.  172. 
;  Other  experimenters  followed  Cayley  at  moderate  inter- 
vals :— De^en  in  1816,  Oltoris  Sarti  in  1823,  and  Dubo- 
chet  in  1834.  These  inventors  all  constructed  flying  models 
on  the  vertical  screw  "principle.  In  1812  Mr  Philips  suc- 
ceeded in  elevating  a  steam  model  by  the  aid  of  revolving 
fans,  which  flew  across  two  fields  after  having  attained  a 
great  altitude  ;  and  in  1859  Mr  Bright  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  machine  to  be  sustained  by  vertical  screws,  the 
model  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  patent  museum,  Ken- 
sington,  London.     In    1863   the  subject  of  aviation  by 


vertical  screws  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  experi 
ments  of  MM.  Ponton  d'Am^court,  De  la  Landelle,  and 
Nadar,  who  exhibited  models  driven  by  clock-work  springs, 
which  ascended  with  graduated  weights  a  distance  of  from 
10  to  13  feet.  Tliese  models  were  so  fragile  that  they 
usually  broke  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  in 
their  descent.  Their  flight,  moreover,  was  unsatisfactory, 
from  the  fact  that  it  only  lasted  a  few  seconfls. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  his  spring  models,  M. 
Ponton  d'Amdcourt  had  a  small  steam  model  constructed. 
This  model,  which  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  1868,  consisted  of  two  superposed  screws  propelled  by 
an  engine,  the  steam  -for  which  was  generated  (for  light- 
ness) in  an  aluminium  boiler.  This  steam  model  proved  a 
failure,  inasmuch  as  it  only  lifted  a  third  of  its  own  weight. 

Fig.  37  embodies  M.  de  la  Landelle's  ideas. 


Tir,.1iT.—n,Tt,n,p;  (?,  r,  s,  (,  screws  arranccd  on  verticil  ixcs  to  act  vciticuUy 
upwards.  The  %-cniciiI  axes  arc  surmounted  ty  two  pava  Jiutes.  and  ttie  body 
of  the  machine  is  furnished  with  an  cngiiic,  p/onellci-,  lui^crs.  and  on  extcn-j 
6ive  acio-plane.    (M.  de  la  Liindcllc,  ISG^.) 

All  the  models  referred  to  (Cayley's  excepted ')  were  pro- 
vided with  riffid  screws,  which,  for  many  reasons,  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  as  an  error.  In  1 872  M.  P Spaud  discarded 
the  rigid  screws  in  favour  of  elastic  onei,  as  Professor 
Pettigrew  had  done  some  years  before. 

M.  P(5naud  also  substituted  india-rubber  under  torsion 
for  the  whalebone  and  clock  springs  of  the  smaller  models, 
and  the  steam  of  the  larger  ones.  His  helicopt^re  or  screw 
model  is  remarkable  for  its  lightness,  simplicity,  and  power. 
The  accompanying  sketch  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  con- 
struction (fig.  38).  It  consists  of  two  superposed  elastic 
screws  (n  a,  h  b),  the  upper  of  which  {a  a)  is  fixed  in  a 
vertical  frame  (-■),  which  is  pivoted  in  the  central  part 
(</)  of  the  under  screw.  From  the  centre  of  the  under 
screw  an  axle  provided  with  a  hook  (e),  wh.ch  performs 
the  part  of  a  ciank,  projects  in  an  upwa  d  direction. 
Between  the  hook  or  crank  (e)  and  the  centre  of  the  upper 

'  fayley's  sciews,  as  explained,  were  made  of  feathers,  and  conse- 
quently el.istic.  As,  however,  no  allusion  is  made  in  liis  writings  to 
the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  elastic  over  rigid  icrews,  it  is  U 
be  presumed  that  feathers  were  employed  eiinply  for  convenience  aim 
lightness.  Professor  Pettigrew,  there  is  reason  to  b  lieve,  was  tlif 
first  to  .advocate  the  employment  of  clastic  screws  for  aerial  purpOM's. 
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screw  (a  a),  the  india-rubber  in  a  state  of  torsion  (/)  extends. 
By  fixing  tlie  lower  screw  and  turning  the  upper  one  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  the  requisite  degree  of  torsion 


or  ScKw-Modcl,  by  M.  TlSnauJ.    (1872.) 


and  power  is  obtained.  The  apparatus  when  liberated 
flies  into  the  air  sometimes  to  a  height  of  50  feet,  and 
gyrates  in  beautiful  large  circles  for  a  period  varyina  from 
15  to  30  seconds. 

M.  PiSnaud  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  construction 
of  a  model,  to  be^propelled  by  a  screw  and  sustained  by 
an  elastic  aero-plane  extending  horizontally.  Sir  George 
Cayley,  it  should  be  stated,  proposed  such  a  machine  in 
1810,  and  Mr  HensDn  (as  will  be  shown  subsequently) 
constructed  and  patented  a  similar  machine  in  1842. 

Several  other  inventors  succeeded  in  making  models  fly  by 
the  aid  of  aero-planes  and  screws,  as,  e.ff.,  Mr  Stringfellow 
in  1847,1  ji,  (ju  Temple  in  1857,  and  M.  Jullien  in  1858. 
As  rigid  aero-planes  and  screws  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  these  models  they  flew  in  a  hap-hazard  sort 
of  a  way,  it  being  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  confer  on 
them  the  necessary  degree  of  stability  fore  and  aft  and 
laterally.  M.  Penaud  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty in  question  by  the  invention  of  what  he  designates 
his  automatic  rudder.  This  consists  of  a  small  elastic 
aero-plane  placed  aft  or  behind  the  principal  aero-plane 
which  is  also  elastic.  The  two  elastic  aero-planes  extend 
horizontally  and  make  a  slight  upward  angle  with  tho 
horizon,  the  angle  made  by  the  smaller  aero-plano  (the 
rudder)  being  slightly  in  excess  of  that  made  by  tho  larger. 
The  motive  power  is  india-rubber  in  the  condition  of 
torsion  ;  the  propeller,  a  screw.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand the  arrangement  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying 
drawing  (fig.  3i'). 


fiG.  3P.— Acro-i'lftne  model  with  flutomalic  rudilur.  o  a,  clastic  ncio-plunc; 
6  6.  automatic  rudder;  c  c,  aerial  5crew  centred  nt  /;  rf,  frame  BupportiuK 
acro-planc,  rudder,  and  screw;  e,  india-rubber,  in  a  slate  of  toralon,  attached 
to  hook  or  crank  at/.  By  holding  ttic  acio-jiiano  («  a)  and  turning  the  screw 
(c  c)  tile  necessary  power  is  obtunicd  by  torsion.    (M.  I'dnaud,  1872.) 

Models  on  the  aero-plane  screw  typo  may  bo  propelled 
by  two  screws,  one  fore  and  one  aft,  rotating  in  opposite 

'  Mr  StritiglclIoiT  constnictcd  a  second  moJcl,  which  w.is  exhibileil 
at  the^ihibition  of  the  Acroiiautic.-tl  Society  (Crystal  Palace),  in 
1868.     It  is  described  and  figured  further  on. 


directions  ;  and  in  tho  event  of  only  one  screw  being 
employed  it  may  be  placed  in  front  of  or  behind  the  aero- 
plane. 

When  tho  model  i.s  wound  up  and  let  go  it  descend* 
about  two  feet,  after  which,  having  acquired  initial  velocity, 
it  rises  and  flics  in  a  forward  direction  at  a  height  of  from 
8  to  10  feet  from  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  from  120  to 
130  feet.  It  flies  this  distance  in  from  10  to  11  seconds, 
its  mean  speed  being  something  like  12  feet  per  second. 
From  experiments  made  with  this  model,  M.  Penaud  calcu- 
lates that  one  horse  power  would  elevate  and  support  85  lb. 

Mr  Brown  has  also  written  (1874)  in  support  of  elastic 
aero-bi-plancs.  His  experiments  prove  that  two  elastic  aero- 
planes united  by  a  central  shaft  or  shafts,  and  separated  by 
a  wide  interval,  always  produce  increased  stability.  Tho 
production  of  flight  by  the  vertical  flapping  of  wings  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  difficult,  but  this  also  has  been 
attempted  and  achieved.  M.  Piinaud  and  M.  de  Villencuve 
have  each  constructed'wingcd  models.  Professor  Marey  was 
not  so  fortunate.  He  endeavoured  to  construct  an  artificial 
insect  on  the  plan  advocated  by  Borelli,  Straus-Durckheim, 
and  Chabrier,  but  signally  failed,  his  insect  never  having 
been  able  to  lift  more  than  a  third  of  its  own  weight. 

MM.  de  Villeneuvcand  Penaud  constructed  their  winged 
models  on  different  types,  the  former  selecting  the  bat,  tho 
latter  the  bird.  M.  Villeneuve  made  the  wings  of  his  arti- 
ficial bat  conical  in  shape  and  comparatively  rigid.     Ho 


Fio.  40.— Artificial  (lyinp  bird,  a  h  c  d.  nf  b'  c'  d',  clastic  winps.  »liich  livisi 
and  untwist  when  made  to  vibiale;  a  b,  a'  b',  anterior  margins  of  wings; 
erf.  c' d'.  posteiior  margins  of  wings;  c,  c',  inner  portions  of  wings  attached  to 
central  shaft  of  model  by  elastic  bands  at  e\  /,  india-rubber  in  a  state  ol 
torsion,  which  provides  motive  power,  by  causing  the  crank  aitiinted  between 
tlie  vertical  wing  supports  (?)  to  rotaie:  as  the  crank  revolves  the  wings  are 
made  tovibrale  bymcans  of  two  rods  which  extend  between  the  ciank  and  the 
roots  of  Ihc  wings;  /i,  tail  of  aitlficial  biid.    (.\I.^Pdnaud.  1S72.) 

controlled  the  movements  of  tho. wings,  and  made  them 
strike  downwards  and  fonmrds  in  imitation  of  natural 
wings,  as  described  by  Professor  Pettigrew.  His  model 
possessed  great  power  of  rising.  It  elevated  itself  from 
the  ground  with  ease,  and  flew  in  a  horizontal  direction 
for  a  distance  of  24  feet,  and  at  a  velocity  of  20  miles  an 
hour.  M.  Pt^nnud's  model  differed  from  M.  de  Villencuve's 
in  being  provided  with  elastic  wings,  tho  posterior  margins 
of  which  in  addition  to  being  elastic  were  free  to  movo 
round  tho  anterior  margins  as  round  axes  (sec  p.  313,  fig. 
24).  India-rubber  springs  were  made  to  extend  between 
tho  inner  posterior  parts  of  tho  wings  and  tho  frame, 
corresponding  to  the  backbone  of  the  bird. 

A  vertical  movement  having  been  communicated  by 
means  of  india-rubber  in  a  state  of  torsion  to  the  roots  of 
the  wings,  the  wings  themselves,  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity, 
and  because  of  tho  resistance  experienced  from  the  air, 
twisted  and  untwisted  and  formed  reciprocating  screws, 
precisely  analogous  to  those  originally  described  and  figured 
by  Professor  Pettigrew  in  1867.  M.  Ptinaud's  arrangement' 
is  shown  in  fig. ,40. 

If  the  left  wing  of  M.  Ptnaud's  model  (a  b,  e  d  of  fig.^ 
40i  be  compared  with  tho  wing  of  the  bat  as  drawn  bv 
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Professor  Pettigrew  (fig.  18,  page  313),  or  with  Professor 
Pcttigrew'3  artificial  wing  (page  319,  tig.  3i),  tLe  ulentity 
of  principle  and  application  is  at  once  apparent 

Tlie  twisting  kite-like  action  of  the  wings,  to  which 
allusion  has  so  frequently  been  made,  and  to  which,  as  has 
been  shown,  Professor  Pettigrew  first  strongly  directed 
attention  in  1867,  justifies  our  introductory  remarks  as 
to  the  very  intimate  relation  which  subsists  between  natural 
and  artificial  flight.  As  already  stated,  it  is  not  possible  to 
understand  artificial  fliglit  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge 
of  natural  flight. 

In  M.  P^naud'a  artificial  bird  the  equilibrium  is  secured 
by  the  addition  of  a  tail  The  model  cannot  raise  itself 
from  the  ground,  but  ou  being  liberated  from  the  hand 
it  descends  2  feet  or  so,  when,  having  acquired  initinl 
velocity,  it  flies  horizontally  for  a  distance  of  £0  or  more 
feet,  and  rises  as  it  flies  from  7  to  9  feet.  The  following 
are  the  measurements  of  the  model  in  question  : — length 
of  wing  from  tip  to  tip,  32  inches  ;  weight  of  wing,  tail, 
frame,  india-rubber,  ifcc,  73  grammes  (about  2|  ounces). 

Wo  havo  referred  to  Mr  Henson's  flying  machine,  which 
was  designed  in  1813  As  it  was  the  earliest  attempt  at 
aerostation  on  a  gieal  scale  it  deserves  a  more  than  passing 
notice.  Mr  Hertson  was  one  of  the  first  to  combine  aerial 
screws  with  extensive  supporting  structures  occupying  a 
nearly  horizontal  position.  Tlie  accompanying  illustration 
explains  the  combination  (fig.  41). 


Fio.  41  — !Icnson'3  AcroMal  {IS43V 

"The  chief  fcatiiio  of  the  invention  was  the  very  great  expanso 
of  its  sust.aining  pl.nnes,  wliith  were  larger  in  Tiroportion  to  the 
weiglit  it  hatl  to  carry  tlian  tlio«2  of  many  oiius  The  macliine 
advaced  with  its  front  edye  a  little  raiscdy  tlic  ell'ect  of  which  was 
to  present  its  under  surface  to  the  air  over  wliieh  it  passed,  the  re- 
sistance of  wliicli,  acting  upon  it  like  a  strong  wind  on  tlie  sails  of  a 
windmill,  prevented  t)ic  di'sccnt  of  the  macliine  and  its  burden. 
The  sustaiuing  of  llie  whole,  therefore,  depended  upon  the  speed  at 
which  it  travcliod  throngii  the  air,  and  the  angle  at  which  its  under 
surface  impinged  on  the  air  in  its  front.  ...  The  machine,  fully 
prepared  for  flight,  was  started  fioni  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane, 
in  descending  which  it  attained  a  velocity  necessary  to  sustain  it  in 
its  fprtlier  progress.  That  velocity  would  be  gradually  destroyed  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  forward  flight  ;  it  was,  therefore,  llic 
olRce  of  tho steam-engine  and  the  vanes  it  actuated  simply  to  repair 
the  loss  of  velocity  ;  it  vvas  made,  therefore,  only  of  the  power  and 
wctglit  necessary  for  that  small  effect."  The  editor  of  Newton's 
Journal  of  yirts  and  Sciences  speaks  of  it  thus: — "The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  carcontaining  the  goods,  passengers,  engines,  fuel,  &c., 
to  which  a  rectangular  frame,  made  of  wood  or  bamboo  cane,  and 
covvred'wilh  canvas  oi-  oiled  silk,  is  attached.  This  frame  extends 
on  cither  side  ofthe  cai  in  a  similar  manner  to  tho  outstretched  wings 
of  n  bud  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  tkc  fraine  is  hnniovahle. 
Brliind  the  wings  ate  trvo  vertical  fan  wheels,  furnished  with  ohJiquo 
vanes,  wtiieh.Tio  intended  to  propel  tho  apparatus  through  tlie  pir. 
I'lio  lainbow-ltkc  circular  wheels  are  the  propellers,  answering 'to  the 
wheels  of  a  sli-am  boat,  and  acting  iipcin  the  air  after  the  manner  of 
*  windmill.  These  wheels  reccivo  motions  from  bands  arul  pulleys 
from  a  steam  or  other  eiigintr  contained  in  the  car.  To  an  axis  at 
tlic  Item  of  llie  car  .T  triangular  frame  is  attached,  resembling  the 
tail  of  a  bird,  which  is  also  covered  with  canvas  or  oiled  sillc.  This 
may  1)0  cxp.unled  or  contracted  at  ]tleasure,  and  is  moved  up  and 
down  for  the  prnpo^k;  of  eau.^ing  the  machine  to  ascend  or  descend, 
tfciieatli  till'  tiiil  is  .1  I  udder  for  directing  the  course  of  tho  machine 
to  the  light  rir  to  the  left  ;  and  to  facilitate  the  .steeling  a  sail  is 
Btult-hei'l  bet^veeii  t\^o  masts  whijli  rise  from  the  car.  'I'he  amount 
•1'  rniivas  or  t'ili'tl  silk  necessary  for  buoying  up  the  inacbine  is 
•Uted  to  beii|ual  to  one  sijuare  loot  loi  eacli  lialf  pound  of  Kcijjlil.  " 


The  defect  of  Mr  Henson's  machine  consists  mainly  ii> 
its  rigidity,  and  in  the  vast  amount  of  sustaiuing  surt'aco 
displayed  by  it,  this  .imiroximating  it  in  some  meosuTo 
to  the  balloon. 

Mr  Wenham,  thinking  to  improve  upon  Mr  Henson, 
invented  in  1867  what  he  designated  his  aero-planes.' 
The  aero-planes  are  thin,  light,  long,  narrow  structures, 
arranged  above  each  other  in  tiers  like  so  many  shelves. 
They  are  tied  together  at  a  slight  upward  angle,  and  combine 
strength  and  lightness.  The  idea  is  to  obtain  great  sustain- 
ing area  in  comparatively  small  space.  It  was  hoped  that 
when  tho  aero-plancs  wero  wedged  forward  in  the  air  by 
vertical  screws,  or  by  the  body  to  be  fiown,  each  aero-plane 
would  rest  or  float  upon  a  stratum  of  undisturbed  air,  and 
that  pn-jctically  the  aero-planes  would  give  the  same  support 
a.s  if  spread  out  horizontally.  The  aero-planes  may  be  said 
to  form  a  compound  kite,  and  havo  only  been  partially 
successful.  They  are  rigid,  and  present  a  large  e.xtent  of 
dead  surface,  so  that  the  same  objections  made  to  Mr  Hen- 
son's arrangement  apply  to  them.  The  groat  sustaiuing 
surface  they  present  forms  at  once  their  strength  and  weak- 
ness. They  sustain  and  lilt,  but  are  very  diflicult  to 
wedge  forward,  and  if  a  breeze  be  blowing  they  bocoma 
unmanageable,  in  tho  sense  that  a  balloon  is  unmanageable. 
The  accompanying  figures  illustrate  Mr  Wenham's  views 
(fig.s.  42  and  43). 


Fig.  43. 

Fio.  45  rcpi-cscnu  a  sysim  of  (ici  o-planes  dcsisncd  to  carry  a  man.  a  a, 
thin  rlanks,  lapeiing  at  each  cnU.  anil  aturclied  to  a  Inunglc;  6.  similar  planii 
forsunporlingthe  aeronaut;  c,  c.  tliin  IjanUs  of  Iron  «hlcli  truss  I'lanks  a  a-, 
d,  d  vcrlical  rolls,  between  these  luc  stretched  five  bands  of  liollond  li 
Inches  broad  and  IC  feet  lonK.  Ilio  toUl  Icncth  o!  the  web  being  8e  feel  llil. 
appnnilus,  when  caught  by  a  gust  ot  wind,  actually  lilted  llic  acionoui 
(Wenham,  18C7.)  .     .  ,      ,,      ^  ^ 

FlO.  43— A  system  ot  acio-plancs  similar  lo  Ihat  leprcscnlcd  at  (ig  4.'  a  a. 
main  spar  16  tect  long;  6,  t,  panels,  wilh  bise  boaid  (or  aeronaut  allaclied  to 
main  spar;  e  e.  thin  llc-baml  of  steel  villi  struts  alartiiig  Ironi  main  spar 
This  lorraa  a  strong  hght  (inmcwork  f..r  llio  aeio-pluncs.  consislinp  ul  six 
webs  of  (bin  holland  15  inches  broad.  The  aero-plancs  are  bepi  in  parallel 
plane  by  vertical  divisions  ot  holland  J  (eel  wide  t.  c.  wliig  propellers  driven 
by  the  (cct.    (W'cnhain,  ISliT.) 

Mr  Stringfellow,  who  was  originally  associated  with  Mr 
llunson,  and  constructed  a  successful  flying  model  in  1847, 
built  a  second  model  in  1868,  in  which  Mr  Wenham's 
aero-planes  were  combined  with  aerial  screws  This  model 
was  on  view  at  the  E.\hibition  of  the  Aeronautical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  in 
1S6S.  It  was  remarkably  compact,  elegant,  and  light,  and 
obtained  the  £100  prize  of  the  exhibition  lor  us  eugiae, 
which  was  the  lightest  and  most  powcrf  ■!  ever  constructed. 
The  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  44),  t.iken  from  a  photograph 
of  Mr  Stringfellow'g  model,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
arrangement,—'!,  h,  c  representing  the  superimposed  planes, 
d  the  tail,  c,  /  the  vertical  screw  propellers.  The  super- 
imposed planes  la,  6,  c)  in  this  machine  contained  a  sus- 
taiuing ar-ea  of  28  square  feet,  in  addition  to  the  tail  (d). 
Its  engine  represented  a  third  of  a  horse  power,  and  the 
weiglit  of  the  Whole  (engine,  boiler,  water,  fuel,  superim- 
posed planes,  and  propellers)  was  under  12  lb.  Its  sus- 
taining  area,  if  that  of  the  tail  {d)  be  included,  was  some- 
thing  like   36  stpare  feet,  i.e.,Z  square  feet  for  every 
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poand.  The  model  was  forced  by  its  propellers  along  a 
wire  at  a  great  speed,  but  so  far  as  aa  observer  could 
determine,  failed  to  lift  itself,  notwithstanding  its  extreme 
lightness  ami  the  comparatively  very  great  power  employed. 
Mr  Stringfellow  ?iated  that  his  machine  occasionally  left 


Fig   h— str.ogfello*  s  Fly.fig  Machine  (1868). 

the  nire  and  was  sustained  by  its  aero-planes  alone.  The 
horizontal  speed  attained  was  certainly  \ery  great ;  but  as 
the  machine  was  exhibited  under  cover  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  buildings,  and  ran  along  a  wire,  it  is  doubtful  how 
it  would  have  deported  itself  in  the  open  air  Everything 
about  it  was  rigid,  the  aero-planes,  screws,  itc. ;  and  as  the 
dead  surfaces  displayed  were  comparatively  very  large,  the 
chances  are  that  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  air  currents.  That  the  principle  of  its  constnic- 
tion  was  faulty  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  it 
weighed  under  12  lb,  while  its  engine  exerted  a  third  of  a 
horse  power.  No  Hying  creature,  as  is  well-known,  weigh- 
ijig  12  ft)  possesses  a  tithe  of  the  power  indicated.  This 
fact  is  significant  as  showing  that  flight  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  levity  and  power.  As  has  been  more  than  once 
stated  in  the  present  article,  the  mystery  of  Hight  can  only 
be  cleared  up  by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  structure  and 
mode  of  application  of  the  flying  organs  of  animals.  It 
is  to  natural  flight  and  the  principles  which  underlie  it 
that  the  aeronaut  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  intensely 
interesting  but  vastly  complicated  problem  of  aerial  naW- 
gation. 

The  idea  embodied  by  Henson,  Wonham,  and  String- 
fellow  is  plainly  that  of  a  boy's  kite  sailing  upon  the  wind. 
The  kite,  however,  is  a  more  perfect  flying  apparatus  than 
that  furnished  by  these  gentlemen,  inasmuch  as  the  inclined 
plane  formed  by  its  body  strikes  the  air  at  various  angles 
—  the  angles  varying  according  to  the  length  of  string, 
Btrength  of  breeze,  length  and  weight  of  tail,  i'c.  Hen- 
son's,  Wenbam's,  and  Stnngfellow's  methods,  although 
carefully  tried,  have  hitherto  failed.  The  objections  are 
numerous.  In  the  first  place,  the  supporting  planes  (aero- 
planes or  other  forms)  are  not  flexible  and  elastic  as  wings 
are,  but  n-jul ,  2d,  they  strike  the  air  al  a  given  angle, 
where,  again,  there  is  a  departure  from  nature ;  ."d,  a 
machine  so  constructed  mast  be  precipitated  from  a  height 
or  driven  along  the  surfaco  of  the  land  or  water  at  a  high 
speed  to  supply  it  with  initial  velocity  ;  4tli,  it  is  unfitted 
for  flying  with  the  wind  unless  its  speed  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  wind  ;  5th,  it  is  unfitted  for  flying  across  the 
wind  becauseof  the  large  surfaces  exposed;  6th,  the  sustain- 
ing surfaces  are  passive  or  dead  surfaces,  i.e.,  they  have  no 
power  of  moving  or  accommodating  themselves  to  altered 
circumstances.  Natural  wings,  as  explained,  present  small 
■flying  surfaces?  and  these  can  be  applied  to  the  air  at  any 
degree  of  obliquity — the  great  speed  at  which  wings  are 
propelled  converting  the  spaces  through  which  tbey  pass 
into  what  are  practically  solid  bases  of  support, as  indicated 
at  pp.  310,  313  (figs.  9,  20,  21,  22,  and  23). 

This  arrangement  enables  natural  wings  to  jeizo  $.nil 
utilize  the  air,  and  renders  them  superior  ">  aJvcntiti'rui; 


current.'?.  Natural  wings  work  up  the  air  in  which  they 
move  ;  but  unless  the  volant  animal  desires  if,  they  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  winds  or  currents  which 
are  not  of  their  own  forming.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
entirely  from  the  balloon  and  all  forms  of  fixed  aeroplane.?. 
In  nature  small  wings  driven  at  a  high  speed  produce  the 
same  result  as  large  wings  driven  at  a  low  speed.  In  flight 
a  certain  space  must  be  covered,  either  by  large  wings 
spread  out  as  solids,  or  by  small  wings  made  to  vibrate 
rapidly.  A  like  result  is  obtained  if  air  currents  travelling- 
at  a  high  speed  strike  the  under  surfaces  of  the  wings- 
of  the  volant  animal.  In  the  former  cases  the  wings  are 
active,  the  air  passive ;  in  the  latter  case  the  air  is  active 
and  the  wings  passive- 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  almost  indefinitely  our  list 
of  aerial  models  and  flying  machines.^  As  however  the. 
present  article  has  already  attained  snfliciently  large  dimen- 
sions it  will  suffice  if  wo  refer  in  conclusion  to  the  aerial 
steamer  of  Mr  Moy,  designed  in  1874,  and  still  in  proces* 
of  construction.  Its  leading  features  will  readily  be  under, 
stood  by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  drawing  (fig.  45),. 


X 


^^ 


Fig.  45. — Moy's  Aerial  Sttamer   (18/4). 

Mr  Moy's  invention  consists  of  a  light,  powerful,  skeletooi 
frame  resting  on  three  wheels ;  a  very  efl'ective  light 
engine  constructed  on  a  new  principle,  which  dispenses 
with  the  old-fashioned,  cumbrous  boiler ;  two  long,  narrow, 
horizontal  aero-planes ;  and  two  comparatively  very  larga 
aerial  screws.  The  idea  is  to  get  up  the  initial  velocity  by 
a  preliminary  run  on  the  ground.  This  accomplished  it  id 
hoped  that  the  weight  of  the  machine  will  gradually  be 
thrown  upon  the  aeroplanes  in  the  same  way  that  the- 
weight  of  certain  birds — the  eagle,  e.g. — is  thrown  upon 
the  wings  after  a  few  hops  and  leaps.  Once  in  the  eir  the 
auro-planes  will  become  effective  in  proportion  to  the  speed 
attained.  Mr  Moy's  machine  resembles  in  its  general 
features  that  of  Mr  Stringfellow.  It  repeats  its  defects  a3 
far  as  rigid  surfaces  are  concerned,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
in  presenting  a  relatively  less  amount  of  surface.  The 
diminished  surface  of  Mr  iloy's  machine  is,  moreover,  more 
broken  up,  and  what  is  important,  a  relatively  greater 
proportion  of  the  surface  (so  diminished  and  broken 
lip)  is  made  active  or  moving  surface.  These  are  hopeful 
features. 

The  unremitting  efforts  of  Mr  Moy  and  oilier  BritisH 
engiueers  to  construct  flying  machines  deserve  well  of 
scienca  They  are  significant  as  showing  that  the  great 
subject  of  aerial  navigation  is  at  length  receiving  a  fait 
share  of  the  thought  and  energy  of  a  country  which  has 
alrcaily  produced  the  lacomotive  engine,  and  which,  tlicrS- 
18  good  reason  to  believe,  is  destined  also  to  pi-odiicc  tlia 
flying  machine.  (J.  b.  r.) 
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FLlNCK,GovEnT(IG15-lGG0),bornatClevesin  ICIO, 
was  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  a  silk  mercer,  but  Jiaving 
secretly  acquired  a  passiori  for  drawing,  was  sent  to 
Lcuwardeii,  where  he  boarded  in  the  house  of  Lambert 
Jacobszon,  a  Meiinnnite,  better  kuown  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  than  as  a  painter.  Here  Flinck  was  joined  by 
Jacob  Backer,  and  the  companionship  of  a  youth  deter- 
mined like  himself  to  be  an  artist  only  confirmed  his 
passion  for  painting.  Amongst  the  neighbours  of  Jacobs- 
zon at  Leuwarden  were  the  sons  and  relations  of  Rombert 
Ulenbnrg,  wliose  daughter  Sasko  married  Rembrandt  in 
1  C3-1.  Other  members  of  the  same  family  lived  at  Amster- 
dam, cultivating  the  arts  either  prof'  ssionally  or  as  amateurs. 
The  pupils  of  Lambert  probably  gained  some  knowledge  of 
liombrandt  by  intercourse  with  the  Ulenburgs.  Certainly 
Sandrart,  who  visited  Holland  in  1637,  found  Flinck 
acknowledged  as  one  of  Rembrandt's  best  pupils,  and 
living  habitually  in  the  house  of  the  dealer  Hendrik  Ulon- 
liurg  at  Amsterdam.  For  many  years  Flinck  laboured 
on  the  lines  of  Rembrandt,  following  that  master's  style  in 
all  the  works  which  he  executed  between  1636  and  1648  ; 
then  he  fell  into  peculiar  mannerisms  by  imitating  the 
swelling  forms  and  grand  action  of  Rubens's  creations. 
Finally  he  sailed  with  unfortunate  complacency  into  the 
Dead  Sea  of  otticial  and  di[>lomatic  painting.  Flinck's 
relations  with  Clevcs  became  in  time  very  important. 
lie  was  introduced  to  tho  court  of  the  Great  Elector, 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  who  married  in  1646 
Louisa  of  Orange.  He  obtained  tho  patronage  of  Johann 
Moritz  of  Orange,  who  was  made  stadtholder  of  Clevcs 
in  1049.  In  1GD2  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  Flinck  married 
in  16S6  an  lieiress,  daughter  of  Yer  Hoeven,  a  director 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  He  was  already  well 
known  even  then  in  tho  patrician  circles  over  which  tlie 
burgomisters  De  Graef  and  the  Echcvin  Six  presided  ;  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with,  the  poet  Vondel  and  the 
treasurer.Uitenbogaard.  In  his  house,  adorned  with  antique 
casts,  costumes,  and  a  noble  collection  of  prints,  he  often 
received  the  stadtholder  Johann  Moritz,  whose  portrait  is 
still  preserved  in  the  work  of  the  learned  Barleius. 

The  earliest  of  Flinck's  authentic  pieces  is  a  likeness  of  a 
lady,  dated  1636,  in  tho  gallery  of  Brunswick.  His  first 
Kubject  i)iclure  is  the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  iu  tho  Amsterdam 
museum  (1638).  Both  are  thoroughly  Rembrandtesque 
in  effect  as  well  as  in  vigour  of  touch  and  warmth  of  flesh 
tints.  The  four  "civic  guards"  of  1642,  and  "the  twelve 
musketeers"  with  their  president  in  an  arm-chair  (164S),  in 
the  town-hall  at  Amsterdam,  are  fine  specimens  of  composed 
portrait  groups.  But  the  best  of  Flinck's  productions 
in  this  style  is  the  Peace  of  Munster  in  the  museum  of 
Amsterdam,  a  canvas  with  19  life-size  figures  full  of 
{inimation  in»the  faces,  "radiant  with  Rembrandtesque 
colour,"  and  admirably  distributed.  Flinck  here  painted 
Ilia  own  likeness  to  the  left  in  a  doorway.  The  mannered 
period  of  Flinck  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  Marcus  Cut. us 
eating  Turnips  before  the  Samnilc  Envoy.s,  and  Solomon, 
receiving  WLsdom,  in  the  palace  on  the  Dam  at  Amster- 
dam. Here  it  is  that  Flinck  shows  most  defects,  being 
faulty  in  arrangement,  gaudy  in  tint,  flat  and  shallow  in 
execution,  and  partial  to  whitened  flesh  that  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  smeared  with  violet  powder  and  rouge.  The 
chronology  of  Flinck's  works,  so  far  as  they  are  seen  in 
public  galleries,  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
Grey  Beard  of  1639  at  Dresden,  the  Gir!  of  1641  at  the 
Louvre,  a  portrait  group  of  a  male  and  female  (1646)  at 
P.Dlterdam,  a  lady  (1651)  at  Berlin.  In  November  1659 
the  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  contracted  with  Flinck  for 
12  canvases  to  represent  four  heroic  figures  of  David  and 
Samson  and  Marcus  Curius  and  Horatius  Codes,  and  scenes 
/rora  tho  wars  of  the  Batavians  and  Romans.     Flinck  was 


unable  to  finish  more  than  the  sketches.  In  the  same  year 
he  received  a  flattering  acknowledgment  from  the  town 
council  of  Cleves  on  the  completion  of  a  picture  of  Solomon 
which  was  a  counterpart  of  the  composition  at  Amsterdam. 
This  and  other  pictures  and  portraits,  such  as  the  likenesses 
of  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  and  Johann  Moritz  of 
Nassau,  and  the  aUegory  of  Louisa  of  Orange  attended  by 
Victory  and  Fame  and  other  figures  at  the  cradle  of  the 
first-born  son  of  the  elector,  have  disappeared.  Of  several 
pictures  which  were  painted  for  the  Great  Kurfiii-st,  none 
are  preserved  except  the  Expulsion  of  Hagar  in  the  Berlin 
museum.  Flinck's  death  at  Amsterdam  on  the  22d  of 
February  1660  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 

FLINDERS,  Matthew  (1774-1814),  English  navigator, 
explorer,  and  man  of  science,  was  born  at  Donington,  near 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  March  16,  1774.  Matthew  was 
at  first  designed  to  follow  his  father's  profession  of  surgeon, 
but  his  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  a  life  of  adventure  impelled 
him  to  enter  the  royal  navy,  which  ho  did,  October  23, 
1789.  After  a  voyage  to  the  Friendly  Islands  and  West 
Indies,  and  after  serving  in  the  "  Bellerojihon "'  during 
Lord  Howe's  "glorious  first  of  June" (1794)  off  Ushant, 
Flinders  went  out  in  179-5  as  midshipman  in  the  "Reliance" 
to  New  South  Wales.  For  the  next  few  years  lie  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  accurately  laying  down  the  outlino 
and  bearings  of  the  Australian  coast,  and  he  did  his  work 
so  thoroughly  that  he  left  comparatively  little  for  lii.s 
successors  to  do.  With  his  friend  George  Bass,  the  surgeon 
of  the  "  Reliance,"  in  tho  year  of  his  arrival  he  explored 
George's  River;  and,  after  a  voyage  to  Norfolk  Island, 
again  in  March  1796  the  two  friends  in  the  same  boat,  the 
"  Tom  Thumb,"  only  8  feet  long,  and  with  only  a  boy  to 
help  them,  explored  a  stretch  of  coast  to  the  south  of  Port 
Jackson.  After  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  Flinders  was  engaged 
during  February  1798  in  a  survey  of  the  Furnoaus  Islands, 
lying  to  tho  north  of  Tasmania.  His  delight  was  great 
when,  in  September  of  tho  same  year,  he  was  commissioned 
along  with  Bass,  who  had  already  explored  the  sea  between 
Tasmania  and  the  south  coast  lo  some  extent  and  inferred 
that  it  was  a  strait,  to  proceed  in  the  sloop  "Norfolk" 
(25  tons)  to  prove  conclusively  that  Van  Diemen's  Land 
was  an  island  by  circumnavigating  it.  In  the  same  sloop, 
in  the  summer  of  next  year.  Flinders  made  an  exploration 
to  the  north  of  Port  Jackson,  the  objert  being  mainly  to 
survey  Glasshouse  Bay  (Moroton  Bay)  and  Hervey's  Bay. 
Returning  to  England  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  an  expedition  for  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  coasts 
of  Terra  Australis,  as  the  southern  continent  was  still  called, 
though  Flinders  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
for  it  the  name  Australia.  On  July  18,  1801,  the  sloop 
"Investigator"  (334  tons),  in  which  the  expedition  sailed, 
left  Spithead,  Flinders  being  furnished  with  instruction* 
and  with  a  passport  from  the  French  Government  to  all 
their  officials  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Among  the  scientific 
staff  was  Robert  Brown,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Engli.sh 
botanists;  and  among  tho  midshipmen  was  Flinders's 
relative,  John  Franklin,  of  Arctic  fame.  Cape  Leeuwin, 
on  tho  south-west  coast  of  Australia,  was  reached  on 
November  6,  and  King  George's  Sound  on  December  9. 
Flinders  sailed  round  tho  Great  Bight,  examining  the 
islands  and  indentations  on  the  east  side,  noting  the  nature 
of  the  country,  tho  people,  products,  ie.,and  paying  special 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  variation  of  the  compass. 
Spencer  and  St  Vincent  Gulfs  were  discovered  and  explored. 
On  April  8,  1S02,  shortly  after  leaving  Kangaroo  Islands, 
at  the  mouth  of  St  Vincent  Gulf,  Flinders  fell  in  with  the 
French  exploring  ship,  "  Le  Geographe,"  under  Captain 
Nicolas  Baudin,  in  tho  bay  now  known  as  Encounter  Bay. 
In  the  narrative  of  tho  French  expedition  published  in 
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1807  (wlien  Flinders  was  a  prisoner  in  tlio  Mauritius)  by 
M.  Peron,  llio  naturalipt  to  the  cxpeditinn,  much  of  the 
land  west  of  the  point  of  meeting  was  claimed  as  having 
been  discovered  by  Baudin,  and  French  names  were  exten- 
sively substituted  for  the  English  ones  given  by  Flinders. 
It  was  only  in  1814,  when  Flinders  published  his  own  nar- 
rative, that  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  fully  exposed. 
Flinders  continued  his  e.^camination  of  the  coast  along  Bass's 
Strait,  carefully  surveying  Port  Phillip.  Port  Jackson  was 
reached  on  May  0,  1802. 

After  staying  at  Port  Jackson  for  about  a  couple  of 
months,  Flinders  set  out  again  on  July  22  to  complete  his 
circumnavigation  of  Australia.  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  was 
examined  with  tho  greatest  caro  in  several  places.  Thj 
north-east  entrance  of  tho  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  reached 
early  in  November ;  and  tho  next  three  months  were  spent 
in  an  examination  of  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  of  tho 
islands  that  skirt  them.  An  inspection  of  the  "Investi- 
gator" showed  that  she  was  in  so  leaky  a  condition  that 
only  with  the  greatest  precaution  could  the  voyage  be  com- 
pleted in  her.  Flinders  completed  tho  survey  of  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  and  after  touching  at  the  island' of  Timor, 
the  "  Investigitor "  sailed  round  tho  west  and  south  of 
Australia,  and  Port  Jackson  was  reached  on  June  9,  1803. 
Much  suffering  was  endured  by  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  expedition-,  a  considerable  propDition  of  tho  men  suc- 
cumbed to  disease,  and  their  leader  was  so  reduced  by 
scurvy  that  his  health  was  greatly  impaired. 

Flinders  determined  to  proceed  homo  in  H.M.S.  "Por- 
poise" as  a  passenger,  submit  tho  results  of  Lis  work  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  another  vessel  to  com- 
plete his  exploration  of  the  Australian  coast.  The 
"  Porpoisj  "  left  Port  Jackson  on  August  10,  accompanied 
by  the  H.E.I.C.'s  ship  "  Bridgowater  "  (750  tons)  and  tho 
"Cato"  (450  tons)  of  London.  On  the  night  of  tho  17th, 
the  "Porpoise"  and  "Cato"  suddenly  struck  on  a  coral 
reef,  and  were  rapidly  reduced  to  wrecks.  Tho  officers 
and  men  encamped  on  a  small  sandbank  near,  3  or  4  feet 
above  Wgh  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions, 
with  many  of  the  papers  and  charts,  having  been  saved 
from  the  wrecks.  The  reef  was  in  about  22°  11'  S.  and 
155°  E.,  and  about  800  miles  from  Port  Jackson.  Flinders 
returned  to  Port  Jackson  in  a  six-oared  cutter  in  order  to 
obtain  a  vessel  to  rescue  tho  party.  The  reef  was  again 
reached  on  October  8,  and  all  the  officers  and  men  having 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  Flinders  on  the  lith  left 
for  Jones  Strait  in  an  unsound  schooner  of  29  tons,  the 
"Cumberland,"  with  ten  companioas,  and  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  papers,  charts,  geological  specimens,  itc.  On 
December  15  he  put  in  at  Mauritius,  when  ho  discovered 
that  France  and  England  were  at  war.  The  passport  he 
possessed  from  tho  French  Government  was  for  the  "  In- 
vestigator " ;  still,  though  he  was  now  on  board  another 
chip,  his  mission  was  essentially  tho  same,  and  the  work 
he  W..S  on  was  simply  a  continuation  of  that  commenced 
in  the  unfortunate  vessel.  Nevertheless,  on  her  arrival 
nt  Port  Louis  tho  "  Cumberland "  was  seized  by  order 
of  the  governor-general  Do  Caen.  Flindcrs's  papers  were 
taken  possession  of,  and  ho  found  liimself  virtually  a 
prisoner.  Wo  need  not  dwell  on  tho  sad  details  of  this 
unjustifiable  captivity,  which  lasted  to  Juno  1810.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  hardships  and  inactivity 
Flinders  was  compelled  to  endure  for  upwards  of  six 
years  told  seriously  on  his  health,  and  brought  his  life  to 
a  premature  end.  Ho  rcLiAed  England  in  October  1810, 
after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  niiio  years.  The  official  red- 
tapeism  of  the  day  barred  all  promotion  to  tho  unfortunate 
explorer,  who  set  himself  to  prepare  an  account  of  his 
•-■xplorations,  though  unfortunately  an  important  part  of  his 
-.xurd  had  been  ret:uae.d  by  Do  Caen.     Tho  results  of  his 


labours  were  published  in  two  large  quarto  volumes,  entitled 
A  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis,  with  a  folio  volume  of  maps. 
The  very  day  (July  19,  1814)  on  which  liis  work  was 
published  Flinders  died,  at  the  early  ago  of  forty.  The 
great  work  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  containing  as  it  does 
not  only  a  narrative  of  his  own  and  of  previous  voyages, 
but  masterly  statements  of  tho  scientific  results,  especially 
with  regard  to  magnetism,  meteorology,  hydrography,  and 
navigation.  Flinders  paid  great  attention  to  the  errors  of 
tho  compass,  especially  to  those  caused  by  the  presence  of 
iron  in  ships.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  the  first  to 
discover  the  source  of  such  errors  (which  had  scarcely  been 
noticed  before),  and  after  investigating  the  laws  of  the 
variations,  he  suggested  counter-attractions,  an  invention 
for  which  Professor  Barlow  got  much  credit  many  years 
afterwards.  Numerous  experiments  on  ships'  magnetism 
v.'ere  conducted  at  Portsmouth  by  Flinders,  by  order  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  1812.  Besides  tho  Voyage,  Flinders  wrote 
Observations  on  (he  Coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Bass'* 
Strait,  &c.,  and  two  papers  in  tho  Phil.  Trans., — one  on 
the  "Magnetic  Needle"  (1805),  and  tho  other  "Observa- 
tions on  tho  Marine  Barometer"  (1806).  (j.  s.  K.) 

FLINT  is  a  calcedouic  variety  of  silica  found  in  the 
form  of  irregular  concretionary  nodules  of  varying  size, 
chiefly  in  the  Upper  Chalk  beds  and  in  other  similar  lime- 
stone deposits.  Tho  mode  in  which  flint  originated  is  not 
altogether  satisfactorily  explained  ;  but  as  traces  of  some 
of  the  humbler  marino  organisms  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  nodules,  it  is  assumed  that  the  silicions  matter 
was  partly  derived  from  these  organisms  themselves,  and 
that  they  formed  nuclei  around  which  soluble  silica 
accumulated.  From  tho  prevalence  of  silicious  spicula;  of 
sponges  in  the  nodules,  it  is  afiirmed  by  Dr  Bowerbank 
that  all  flints  had,  for  their  primary  nuclei,  the  silicious 
framework  of  the  sponges  which  flourished  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea  during  tho  Cretaceous  epoch.  ,  Flints  occur  in  the 
chalk  in  stratified  order,  and  tho  various  beds  are  possessed 
of  a  uniformly  distinctive  character.  In  some  cases  they 
are  found  in  continuous  layers,  at  other  places  they  occur 
as  isolated  nodules.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  huge  flinti 
termed  "  potstones,"  of  a  pear-shaped  outline,  measuring 
as  much  as  three  feet  in  length  by  one  foot  across,  are 
obtained  ;  and  these  are  imbedded  in  the  chalk  at  right 
angles  to  the  horizontal  layers  of  small  flints.  Flint  is  a 
compact  homogeneous  substance,  externally  coated  'with  a 
white  silicious  coat,  and  frequently  hollow  in  the  centre. 
It  has  a  dark  steely  grey,  almost  black,  sometimes  brownish 
colour ;  it  is  faintly  translucent,  and  it  breaks  with  a  con- 
choidal  or  glassy  fracture.  In  composition  it  consists  of 
almost  pure  silica,  partly  in  the  crystalline  or  non-soluble 
quartzy  form,  and  partly  in  the  non-crj-stalline  soluble 
state.  It  contains  traces  of  lime,  iron,  and  alumina,  and 
when  tho  proportion  of  lime  present  is  large  it  passes  into 
chert.  When  newly  obtained  from  the  pits  the  contained 
moisture  of  flint  renders  it  easily  flaked  and  other- 
wise worked,  but  after  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
dry,  hard,  and  intractable.  From  the  earliest  times  flint 
has  been  employed  as  a  fire-producer,  by  percussion  with 
iron  pyrites,  and  subsequently  with  a  steel  implement  in 
tho  yet  familiar  form  of  "  flint  and  steel  "  Jn  classical 
authors  occasional  allusions  are  made  to  the  use  of  flint 
knives  ;  and  the  employment  of  flint  and  steel  to  produce 
fire  is  very  pointedly  described  by  Virgil  and  other  writers. 
Except  to  a  trifling  extent  in  the  preparation  of  strike-a- 
light flints,  the  only  form  in  which  flint  industry  now  con- 
tinues is  in  the  fabrication  of  gun-flints,  an  occupation 
carried  on  at  Brandon,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  at  Icklinghara, 
two  villages  in  Suflolk.  In  1876  there  were  21  flint 
knappers  in  Brandon,  and  about  80,000  flints  were  sent 
away  weekly,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  go  to  West 
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Africa.  The  mining  for  flints  is  conducted  by  sinking  a 
narrow  pit  into  the^ctiilk  till  tto  bed  of  suitable  flints  (ihe 
best  are  "  floor-stones")  is  reached,  and  along  this  the  niuier 
drives  a  series  of  small  galleries  or  burrows,  carrying  all  the 
■excavated  material  by  hand  to  the  surface.  The  knapper's 
tools  consist  of  three  simple  forms  of  hammer  and  a  chisel ; 
and  probably  the  only  essential  modification  these  tools 
have  ever  undergone  consists  in  the  substitution  of  metal 
for  stone.  The  flint  is  first  broken  into  convenient  sized 
angular  pieces,  cubes  of  about  6  inches,  called  "quarters." 
The  next  operation,  "  flaking,"  consists  in  striking  off,  by 
means  of  carefully  measured  and  well  directed  blows,  flakes 
extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  quarter,  this  process  of 
flaking  being  continued  till  the  quarter  or  core  becomes  too 
small  to  yield  good  flakes.  The  subsequent  operation 
termed  "knapping"  consists  in  cutting  or  breaking  the  flakes 
transversely  into  the  sizes  required  for  gun-flints,  each  flake 
yielding  two  or  three  flints  of  diff"erent  sizes.  An  expert 
flaker  will  make  7000  to  10,000  flakes  in  a  day  of  twelve 
hours,  and  in  the  same  time  an  average  knappor  will  finish 
from  flakes  about  3000  gun-flints.  Flint  is  also  employed 
in  building  and  for  road  metal.  Calcined  and  powdered 
it  is  very  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  superior  kinds 
of  pottery.  For  the  flint  implements  of  primitive  times, 
«ee  Anthropology,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  and  Archeology,  vol. 
ii.  p.  337. 

Flint,  a  maritime  county  of  North  Wales,  the  smallest 
but  one  of  tho  Welsh  and  English  counties,  has  an  area  of 
264  square  miles,  or  169,162  acres;  and  (excluding  the 
detached  hundred  of  Maelor,  which  is  divided  fronv  Den- 
bighshire by  the  Dee,  and  bounded  N.  by  Cheshire  and 
S.  and  E.  by  Salop,  lying  8  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  rest 
of  the  county)  its  boundaries  are  the  estuary  op  the  N., 
Cheshire  on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  and  Denbighshiro  with  the 
Clwydian  range  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  county  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  is  26  miles,  and  its  breadth  is 
from  10  to  12 — Maelor  being  9  miles  by  5.  Tho  chief  part 
«f  it  is  situate  on  tho  Coal-Measures  and  otI>-«r  members  of 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  group.  A  hilly  tract  of  50  miles 
breadth  separates  the  Anglesey  C'oal-Mew!ures  from  tho 
Flintshire  coal-field,  which  is  again  separated  from  that  of 
Denbighshiro  to  S.E.  by  tho  elevation  of  Mountain  Lime- 
stone and  Millstone  Grit  between  Gresford  and  Hope.  -The 
latter  runs  continuously  along  the  southern  edgo  of  the 
foal  strata,  followed,  except  in  the  extreme  south,  where 
we  have  the  Wenlock  rooks,  by  the  Mountain  Limestone. 
The  extreme  west  and  east,  as  well  as  the  detached  hundred, 
of  the  county  is  on  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  Symonds 
says, — "The  coal  measures  may  be  traced  along  the  shore 
from  Flint  to  the  Point  of  Air  ,  and  the  route  from  Flint 
to  the  west  of  Holywell  crosses  the  Millstone  Grit  to  the 
Mountain  Limestone."  The  Wenlock  rock.s,  of  considerable 
altitude,  forming  the  northern  limb  of  the  Berwen  moun- 
tains, extend  to  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  of  the  Doe, 
near  the  western  limit  of  the  county,  the  margin  still  west 
being  composed  of  the  alluvial  flat  of  Rhuddlan  marsh  and 
part  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  To  the  south  tho  water-shed  of 
the  Berwens  divides  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire  for  some 
distance, — Moel  Famraau,  a  member  of  the  range  common 
to  both,  rising  to  1845  feet.  This  is  high  for  Flintshire, 
though  Buckley  and  Halkin  mountains,  with  tho  rest  of 
the  hill  system  north  and  south,  indicate  a  generally  moun- 
tainims  character.  A  narrow  alluvial  tract  to  tho  cast  lies 
parallel  to  that  already  mentioned  in  the  extreme  west, 
and  both  are  connected  by  a  fertile  strip  of  reclaimed  land 
on  tho  south  shore  of  the  estuary.  The  hundred  of  Maelor 
is  flat,  fertile,  and  highly  picturesque. 

Flint  has  some  lovely  valleys,  such  as  those  of  the  Clwyd, 
partly  in  tho  county,  and  tho  Alyn,  and  dingles  and 
ravines,  such  as  the  course  of  theWepre  brook  from  Ev.loo 


Castle  to  the  Dec-  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dee,  Clwya,  ano 
Alyn.  The  Dec,  entering  the  county  near  Overton,  divides 
Maelor  from  Denbighshire  on  the  west,  and,  after  passing 
Chester,  bounds  it  also  on  the  north.  The  Clwyd,  rising 
in  Denbighshire,  enters  Flintshiie  near  Bodfary,  and  after 
a  brief  northward  course,  joins  the  Elwy  near  Rhuddlan, 
past  which  they  flow  in  one  channel  into  the  Irish  Sea  near 
Rhyl.  Tho  Alyn,  a  Denbighshiro  tributary,  enters  Flint- 
shire near -the  base  of  Moel  Fammau,  winds  between  Cilcen 
and  Mold, — with  an  rindcrground  course  of  half  a  mile,  like 
fabled  Alpheus,  near  Hesp-Alyn, — and  then  bending  south 
to  Caergwyile,  re-enters  Denbighshire  to  join  the  Dee.  Ofj 
Flintshire  lakes,  unimportant  compared  with  those  of  neigh'l 
bouring  counties,  Llyn  Helig  near  Whitford  is  the  chief.  J 
Sloping  seaw'ard,  with  a  mild  climate,  a  moderate  fileva- 
tion  and  shelter,  and  sufScient  irrigation,  Flintshire  is  well 
adapted  for  agriculture.  Three-fourths  of  its  area  is  under 
cultivation,  as  follows: — 

Under  corn  crops. 


....  31,710  acres,  of  whicli  wheat  and  oatg 
occupy  each   olic-tliiij,  and 
b.irley  one-fourth. 
8,315  aires,  of  wliich  potatoes  occupy 
oue-fourth. 
Under  grass  under  rotation  1G,809  acres. 
Under  permanent  p.nsturc.  66,509  acres. 
Care,  fallow,  S;c 2,901  acres. 


Under  green  crops . . . 


Total  in  cultivation  ...126,274  acres. 

Of  green  crops,  turnips  and  swedes  are  the  chief ;  man- 
golds are  little  grown.  To  every  100  acres  of  cultivated 
land  the  proportion  of  horses  is  4'5,  of  cattle  42'4,  of 
sheep  lOO'S,  and  of  pigs  IDS, — the  cattle  and  pigs  being 
about  the  same  proportion  as  for  Denbighshire,  while 
the  horses  and  sheep  number  only  about  one-half.  Stock 
and  dairy  farming  are  keenly  pursued  by  the  Flintshire 
farmer,  who  crosses  his  native  cattle  with  Herefords  and 
Downs,  his  native  sheep  with  Leicesters  and  Southdowns. 
Flintshire  farms  are  of  more  than  aver.ige  size,  and  their 
occupiers  are  intelligent  and  progressive.  In  the^thickly 
planted  mining  population  they  find  a  ready  market  for 
beef  and  mutton,  as  well  as  for  cheese  and  butter. 

With  this  important  increment  to  their  agricultural 
population,  the  census  of  1871  gives  Flintshire  a  popula- 
tion of  76,312,  or  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  above  6500. 
In  1801  tho  number  was  39,469,  so  that  the  increase 
during  the  century  has  been  nearly  double.  Flint  is  now 
one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  counties  for  its  size,  rank- 
ing the  third  in  numbers  of  North  Wales.  Its  collieries,  of 
which  there  are  27  of  note  in  the  county,  producing  an 
annual  average  of  500,000  tons,  begin  at  Llanasa,  and  run 
south-east  through  Whitford,  Holywell,  Flint,  Halkin, 
Northop,  Buckley,  Mold,  and  Hawarden.  Much  of  the 
yield  is  -exported  Lead  is  raised  in  Halkin  mountain, 
and  in  some  nine  or  ten  mines  of  note  about  Mold, 
Holywell,  Prestatyn,  and  Talacre,  n'ear  Llanasa,  the  average, 
annual  produce  being  about  1200  tons.  The  town  of 
Holywell  has  been  reckoned  tho  headquarters  of  the  "lead 
ore  ticketings."  In  some  cases  it  is  smelted  on  the  spot. 
El.sewhore  it  is  sent  to  Bagilt,  Flint,  or  Chester  for  that 
purpose.  At  Dyserth  zinc  is  worked  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  copper  in  Talargoch  mine.  Flintshire  has  also  cala- 1 
mine  mines  ;  and  in  addition  to  frequent  smelting  works, 
large  manufactories  of  oil,  vitriol,  potash,  itc,  employ 
the  dwellers  near  the  coast,  while  coarse  clay-potteries, 
the  products  of  which  go  by  train  and  rail  to  Connah's 
Quay,  occupy  those  around  Bugklcy.  Little  ironstone  is 
now  raised,  the  seams  being  thin  and  the  yield  low ;  but  an 
important  source  of  industry  is  the  largo  limestone  quarries, 
eight  in  number,  which  produce  a  quantity  of  building 
stone,  burnt  lime,  and  small  stone  for  chemical  works  about 
IT  ilkin  and  elsewhera 
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In  1673  tlio  count}'  was  divided  between  3510  owners, 
♦f  wLoiu  2048,  or  53  jicr  cent.,  possessed  Jcsc  tlian  one 
aero,  or  miicli  the  same  proportion  as  Denbiglisbirc  (see 
vol.  viL  p.  77).  The  average  size  of  properties  was  40J  acres, 
the  average  value  per  acre  £2,  13s.  Sid.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  county  is  owned  by  13  proprietors,  viz..  Lord 
Hanmer  (Hanmer  Hall),  731S  acres;  Captain  CiMiwy 
<Rliyl),  5526  ;  Mostyn  Trustees,  5400  ;  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  COOS;  Sir  Piers  Mostyn  (Talacre),  4180;  Sir 
Hugh  Williams  (Dodehvyddan),  4011  ;  Lord  Kenyoii 
(Gredington),  4004  ;  River  Dee  Company,  3079  ;  Duke  of 
Westminster  (Halkin  Castle),  333S ,  P.  B.  D.  Cooke 
(Gwysaney),  3204;  Earl  of  Denbigh  (Downing),  2938; 
Edmund  Peel  (Overton),  2897  ;  W.  R.  Hughes  (St  Asaph), 
2119.  The  county  petty  sessional  divisions  arc — Mold; 
Northop ;  Hawarden  and  Broughton  ;  Caergwyrle  ;  Holy- 
well ;  Caerwys ;  Rhyl,  Prestatyn,  and  St  Asaph ;  and 
Hanmer.  Flint  borough  has  its  separate  commission  of 
the  peace,  the  borough  magistrates  holding  their  petty 
sessions  at  the  town-hall  for  the  borough  district.  The 
whole  county  constitutes  one  lieutenancy,  and  tliere  are  no 
liighway  districts.  The  principal  towns  arc  Flint,  Mold, 
St  Asaph,  Rhyl,  Holywell. 

Flint  (said  to  be  derived  from  a  corruption  of  the  docu- 
mentary term  "  Castellum  apud  Fluentum"  into  "Apvid 
le  Flynt")  is  the  capital  and  sole  corporate  town  of  the 
county,  a  seaport  and  contributory  borough,  173  miles 
from  London,  on  the  south  of  the  Dee  estuary,  between  the 
«ea  and  the  hills  inland.  It  has  some  good  houses,  and 
has  recovered  its  decadence  of  twenty  years  ago  since  the 
establishment  of  vast  chemical  works,  which  make  it 
the  seat  of  great  alkali  manufactures,  by  Messrs  !Muspratt 
Brothers,  Huntley,  and  others.  Its  chief  imports  are 
sulphur  and  other  chemicals ;  its  exports  coal,  soda,  pota.sh, 
copper,  and  various  chemical  products.  The  church  is  not 
remarkable ;  but  there  are  good  parochial  schools  and 
several  nonconformist  chapels.  The  footways  of  the  town 
are  flagged,  and  there  are  other  street  improvements.  L'^util 
five  years  ago  the  county  jail  occupied  (as  at  Haverford- 
west) an  augle  of  the  Edwardian  Castle  on  the  etlge  of  the 
•estuary  ;  it  was  then  removed  to  Mold — where,  however, 
the  new  and  costly  jail  has  been  closed  by  the  New  Prisons 
Act,  and  Flintshire  prisoners  are  now  sent  to  Cliestcr 
Castle.  The  old  Flint  jail  has  been  bought  by  the  Messi-s 
Muspratt,  and  turned  to  good  use  as  a  "  working  men's 
club."  It  was  in  Flint  Castle  that  Percy  betrayed  Richard 
IL  to  Bolingbroke  in  1399.  In  1013  it  surrendered  tp  the 
Roundheads,  and  four  years  later  was  dismantled.  Its 
constable  is  still  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  duties 
limited  since  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reforms  Act  to  the 
care  of  the  ruins,— a  square  court  with  towers  at  the  angles 
abutting  the  sea,  and  a  massive  round  tower  with  a  draw- 
bridge. Flint  was  made  a  borough  by  Edward  I.,  and 
chartered  by  Edward  IlL  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
as  earl  of  Chester.  Since  the  Reform  Act  it  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  It  is  the 
nomination  place  for  the  group  of  contributory  boroughs, 
viz.,  Flint,  Caergwyrle,  Caerwys,  Overton,  Ehuddlan, 
which  with  St  Asaph,  Holywell,  and  Rhyl  returns  one 
member  of  parliament.  In  1871  the  population  of  Flint 
was  4209,  as  against  3296  in  1651. 

MuUl  is  a  well-built  town  on  tho  Alyn,  in  the  soulli-east 
of  Flintshire,  the  centre  of  a  great  coal  and  lead  district,  a 
terminus  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  branch  railway,  the 
assize  town  of  the  county,  and  the  great  locale  of  county 
business.  Its  restored  church  of  the  early  IGth  century  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  diocese;  and  the  Bailey  Hill  is  the 
«ite  of  an  ancient  fortress  stormed  in  1144  and  in  1322. 
The  population  of 'Mold  is  12,237  by  tho  last  census. 

St  Asap/t,  ouo  of  the  four  Welsh  sees,  and  a  cathedral 


town,  lies  near  the  confluence  of  the  Elwy  and  Clwy(J. 
Founded  originally  by  Kentigcrn,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
named  after  his  successor  Asa,  or  Asaph,  it  still  possesses, 
outlasting  the  buffets  and  vicissitudes  of  ages,  its  plain  yet 
massive  cruciform  church.  The  population  in  187 1  of  that 
part  of  the  town  v  hich  is  situated  in  tho  county  of  Flint 
wasSSOG. 

At  the  same  census  the  winter  population  of  the  flour- 
ishing watering-place  of  Jt/iyl  is  given  as  4229 ;  but  ita 
summer  average  is  from  10,000  to  12,000, — railway  an^ 
water  facilities  bidding  fair  to  eclipse  the  ancient  neigh- 
bouring borough  of  Khuddlan,  which  was  once  of  such 
importance  that  Edward  I.  held  his  parliament  in  it,  and 
the  Statutes  pf  Ehuddlan  were  passed  there.  Population 
of  Rhuddlan,  5525. 

Holywell  depends  for  its  prosperity  on  its  lead  mines 
and  lime-works,  its  copper,  brass,  and  zinc,  and  its  lead 
smelting.  At  the  last  census  its  population  was  9980.  It 
has  a  railway  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  lino, 
two  miles  from  the  town,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Basingwerk.  Closer  still  is  St  Wini- 
fred's well,  the  exquisite  late  Perpendicular  chapel  above 
which  has'been  restored.  Other  places  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest are  Caerw-ys,  on  the  Mold  and  Denbieh  railway—^ 
with  its  streets  at  right  angles  and  other  .'rdirations  of 
Roman  occupation;  Hope,  or  Hope  Estyn,  near  Caerjj..yrli8; 
and  Overton,  in  the  detached  part  of  Flint.  Bodfary  ro- 
tains  the  tradition  of  Roman  occupation.  There  is  a  for' 
tilled  British  post  at  Moel-y-Gaer,  near  Northop,  and  a  roacj' 
way  at  Halkin,  near  Whitford. 

The  history  and  antiquities  of  Flintshire  are  of  some  im- 
portancs.  Maes-y-Garmon,  a  mile  from  Mold,  is  the  scene 
of  the  bloodless  victory  of  the  Britons  under  Germanus  and 
Lupus  over  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  430  a.d.,  remembered  as 
the  "  Alleluia  victory."  Bangor  Iscoed,  "  the  great  high 
choir  in  Maelor,"  preserves  the  site  of  the  monastery  sud- 
denly and  totally  destroyed  with  more  than  2000  monks  by 
Ethelfred  of  Northumberland  in  607.  Watt's  Dyke  and 
Offa'sDj'ke — supposed  to  have  run,  the  former  from  the  coast 
near  Basingwerk,  past  Halkin,  Hope,  and  the  Alyn  gorge, 
towards  Oswestry,  and  the  latter  from  Prestatyn  southward 
towards  Mold,  Minera,  and  across  the  Severn  over  the  Long 
Mountain — perpetuate  the  names,  one  of  a  local  hero,  the 
other  of  a  great  Mercian  ruler.  At  Cynsyllt,  or  Coleshill, 
is  the  scene  of  a  second  defeat  of  Henry  II.  by  Owain 
Gwynedd  about  a  mile  from  Flint,  the  first  having  been  at 
Coed  Ewloe,  where  a  lone  tower  remains  to  recall  the  tale. 
Tumuli,  maenhirs,  and  inscribed  stones  are  frequent  in 
Flintshire,  the  most  remarkable  of  tho  last  being  the 
"  Maen  Achwynfan "  of  the  9th  to  12th  century  near 
Pantasa,  and  the  14th-century  cross  in  Newmarket  church- 
yard. Most  of  the  Flint  castles  are  Edwardian,  that  at 
Caergwyrle  bcsi}eaking  an  earlier  Roman  and  even  British 
occupation. 

Flintshire  is  well  provided  with  public  elementary 
schools,  viz.,  6S  voluntary  and  4  board  schools,  and  Church 
of  England  Sunday-schools.  It  belongs  to  the  diocese  of 
St  Asaph.  , 

On  the  history  of  lUc  county  may  be  consulted  Archaolcgia 
Cavihreiisis,  3tl  series,  vol.  iii. ;  Thomas,  Eiitoi-y  of  the  Diocese  of 
St  yluiph,  1874;  Pennant's  Tour  in  IFales  ;  Nicholas,  Annals  of 
Welsh  CoiiiUics  and  County  Families;  Kol-J  on  the tlistory  of  the 
County  Toivn  of  Flint,  ty  Henrv  Taylor,  towu-clerk  of  Flint,  1875  ; 
ilmray's  Naiuthook  of  M.  lyal'cs,  1S74.  (J.  DA.) 

FLINT,  Timothy  (17SO-1S4Q),  an  American  clcrgj-mao 
aJld  writer,  was  born  in  Reading,  ^filssachusetts,  July  11, 
1780.  Ho  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  close  of 
ISOO.  Settled  as  a  Congregational  muiistcr  in  Lunenburg, 
M:\ssachusctts,  he  pursued  scientific  studies  with  interest; 
and  his  labours  in  his  laboratory  seemed  so  strange  to  the 
people  of  that  retired  region,  that  tome  persons  sv'.pix>sed 
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and  asserted  tUat  lie  was-  engaged  in  counterfeiting.     This 
led  to  disagreeable  complications,   which  resulted  in  his 
leaving  his  parish  and  becoming  a  missionary  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.     There  could  have  been  no  discipline 
better  adapted    to   correct  his  natural  sensitiveness  than 
his   work  at   the    West   in   those   days,    where  he  came 
into  contact  with  many  rough  people  and  peculiar  social 
habits.     His  observations  on  the  manners  and  character 
of  the  settlers  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  were 
recorded  in  a  very  picturesque  work  called  Recollections  of 
Ten  Years  passed  in  Ike  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Boston, 
1826      This  book  passed  tu  a  second  edition,  and  excited 
60  much  interest  as  to  be  translated  into  French  as  well  as 
reprinted  in  England.     Indeed,  it  was  the  first  account  of 
the  Western  States  of  America  which  brought  to  light  the 
real  life  and  character  of  the  people.     Flint  had  acquired 
tins  knowledge  of   the  young  communities  of  the  West, 
not  only   by   his  journeys  among   them  as  an  ftineraut 
preacher,  but  also  by  having  been  for  a  short  period  teacher 
and  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers. 
The  success  which  this  work  met  with,  together  with  the 
failing  health  of  the  writer,  led  him  to  relinquish  his  more 
active  labours  for  literary  pursuits.     His  subsequent  pxibli- 
cations  were  as  follows  : — Francis  Berrian,  or  the  Mexican 
Patriot.    1826,— a  novel,   the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Mexico  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  in  which  Iturbide 
was  overthrown  ;  A  Condensed  Geography  and  History  of 
the    Western   States  in  the  Mississippi    Valley,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Cincm.,   1828;    Arthur  Clenning,  a  novel,   1828;  George 
Mason,  the    Young  Backwoodsman,  a  novel ;  Indian    Wars 
in  (he   West,  1333  ;   Memoir  of  Daniel  Boone,   1834.     In 
addition  to  these  works,  Flint  published  several  transla^ 
tions  from  tlio  FrencTi,  and  essays  in  the  London  Athenaum, 
the  Western  Revieie,  and   the  New   York  Knickerbocker,  of 
which  last  two  magazines  he  was  at  different  times  editor. 
His  style  was  vivid,  plain,  and  forcible,  and  his  matter  in- 
teresting ;  the  spirit  of  his  writings  was  always  humane  and 
genial  ;  the  Quarterly  Revieii;  in  a  notice  of  his  first  book, 
says  ;  "  These  pages  reflect  a  sincere,  humane,  and  liberal 
character,  a  warm  and  gentle  heart,  and  hardly  even  a  pre- 
judice which  is  not  amiable."    He  was  very  industrious,  and 
had  acquired  such  a  power  of  abstraction  that  he  prose- 
cuted the  labour  of  translating  the  Biographie  Universelle 
in  a  room  where  other  persons  were  engaged  in  work  or 
conversation,  being  so  absorbed  in  his  work  as  to  lose  all 
consciousness  of  where  ho  was  or  who  was  present.     Ho 
died   in   Salem,   August    16,    1840.      His  works  on  the 
Western  Stales  are  still  among  the  best  wo  have  on  the 
subject 

FLODOARD,  or  Fbodoart  (894-966),  a  French 
chronicler,  was  born  at  Epernay  in  894.  Hje  was  educated 
at  Rheinis,  and  for  some  time  held  the  office  of  canon  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  city.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were 
6pent  in  retirement  at  a  neighbouring  monastery,  and  were 
devoted  to  study  and  the  exercises  of  piety.  He  died  28th 
March  966  His  works  are  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  French  literature  of  his  time,  and  consist  of 
Histoire  de  I'eglise  de  Rheims  ;  Chronique  sacree,  a  poetical 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostles,  the  popes,  and  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  church  ;  and  Chronicwi  Rcrum 
tntei-  Francos  gestarim,  which,  beginning  with  the  year 
919  and  ending  with  966,  throws  more  light  than  any  other 
■document  on  the  annals  of  the  10th  century.  This  work 
was  first  printed  in  the  Rerum  Burgundicarum  Chronicon, 
Basel,  l.')75  ;  and  a  translation  of  it  was  inserted  by  Guizot 
in  his  Collection  des  Memoires  relatifs  a  I' Histoire  de  France. 
The  prose  of  Flodoard  is  very  correct  and  elegant,  but 
his  poetry  is  no  exception  to  the  mechanical,  unmusical, 
and  common-place  verses  belonging  to  this  period  of 
literatura 


FLOOD.     See  Deluge. 

FLOOD,  Henry  (1732-1791),  an  eminent  irisn  orator 
and   politician,   bom  in   1732,  was  the  son  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Warden   Flood,   chief-justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  in  Ireland.     He  came  of  an  old-  Kentish  family,  a 
branch  of  which  had  settled  in  Kilkenny  during  the  Civil 
War.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ;  and  he  subsequently  studied  at  Oxford   under 
Markham,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York.     On  leaving  the 
university  with  a  good  reputation  for  classical  scholarship 
he   proceeded   to   tho   Temple.     Possessing  a   competent 
fortune,    high   social   position,    and    considerable    family 
influence,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  political 
life,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
for  his  own  county  of  Kilkenny.     His  abilities  soon  placed 
him  in  the  position  of  a  leader  of  the  opposition  or  popular 
party,    to   whicli   he   rendered    good   service    on   several 
occasions.     Among  his  more  intimate  friends  at  this  time 
were   the    agreeable    and    gifted    Lord    C'harlemont,    Mr 
Bushe,  and  tho  famous  Grattan,  who  owed  a  good  deal  to 
Flood's  assistance  in  entering  upon  public  life.     Though 
somewhat  too  solemn  and  dignified,  Flood  was  an  orator  of 
considerable  power,  and  especially  master  of  that  unsparing 
invective  which  was  then  one  of  the  best  employed  weapons 
of  debate,  and  w-hich  often  degenerated  into  what  wouUl 
now  be  considered  unwarrantable  personalities.     At  that 
lime,  indeed,  political  rivalry  frequently  ended  in  personal 
hatred.     In  1769  Flood  had  the  misfortune  to  be  involved 
in  an  election  quarrel  with  a  Mr  Agar.     Tho  result  was  a 
duel,  and  on  the  second  exchange  of  shots  Agar"was  mor- 
tally wounded.     Flood  was  brought  to  trial,  but  acquitted. 
In  1775  Flood  "was  persuaded  to  an  act  which  seriously 
diminished  his  influence.     He  accepted  tho  office  of  vice- 
treasurer  under  Lord  Harcourt  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
But  in  1780,  in  consequence  of  his  strong  sympathy  with 
the   cause   of   Irish   independence     and    his    position   as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Irish  volunteers,  he  felt  obliged  to 
resign  this  office,  and  in  consequence  he  was  removed  by 
tho  Government   from  the   council,    treatment  which  ho 
bitterly  resented.     His  influence  was  now  entirely  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  popular  party,  which  in  fact  he  had 
never  deserted.     He  was  present  at  the  great  armed  con- 
vention of  the  volunteers  which  met  at  Dungannon,  and 
proposed  a  resolution  that  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Privy  Council  were  unconstitutional.      After  the  passing  of 
the   Irish  Bill  of   Right  through  the  splendid  efTorts  of 
Grattan,    Flood    made   an   attempt  to   achieve   what   he 
considered  would  be  a  still  greater  triumph.     He  declared 
that    the    mere    repeal    of   the    Act    (6    Geo.    I.)    which 
had   subjected    Ireland  -to   the    control    of  the    English 
parliament  was  not  enough,  and  insisted  upon  an  express 
renouncement   of   the    right   of   the    English    parliament 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  government  of  Ireland. 
Grattan,  maintaining  that  his  own  measure  was  suflicient, 
vigorously  opposed  the  bill  which  Flood  introduced ;  and 
the   two    orators,    forgi-tting    their    old     friendship,    ex- 
changed speeches  full  of  the  bitterest  personal  invective. 
The  quarrel  was  about  to  end   in  a  duel,  and  arrangements 
were  actually  being  made  for  a  meeting,  when  the  affair 
was  discovered,  and  both  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
Flood's  bill  was  completely  defeated,  for  it  was  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  could  only  have  served  as  a  triumph  to 
Irish   national  vanity.     In  1783  Flood   obtained  a  seat  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons  (while  retaining  his  seat  in 
the  Irish  House),  being  elected  M.P.  for  Winchester.      He 
was  afterwards  (1785)  member  for  Seaford.     But  his  suc- 
cess was  not  such  as  ho  had  enjoyed  in  Ireland,  and  his 
career  in  the  English  parliament  was  not  of  much  import- 
ance.     Perhaps  his  greatest  eO'ort   was   his  speech  against 
Pitt's  famous  commercial  treaty.     Flood  died  on  the  2i:. 
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December  1791.  He  left  £5000  a  year  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  pare  of  which  was  to  fuuml  a  (jrofessorship  of  Irish 
and  furnish  prizes  for  English  and  Irish  composition,  but 
this  destination  of  the  bequest  was  stt  aside. 

FLOOR  CLOTH  is  a  covering  for  the  floors  t.f  lobbies, 
halls,  passages,  and  ether  situations  where  there  is  uuch 
traffic  and  heavy  wear.  Originally  floor-cloth  consisted  of 
a  heavy  canvas  coated  with  pamters' colours  and  ornamented 
with  patterns  executed  with  the  brush.  At  a  later  period 
stencilled  ornaments  took  the  place  of  hand-jiainted  patterns, 
and  now  ornamgntal  designs  are  applied  solely  by  means  of 
band-blocks  Kirkcaldy,  in  Scotland,  is  the  leading  centre 
of  the  oil  floor-cloth  manufacture,  in  which  town  it  was 
firmly  estilili.shed  by  the  energy  of  the  late  Michael  Nairn 
— the  operations  of  the  firm  founded  by  him  being,  it  is 
understood,  the  most  extensive  in  the  trade.  The  brief 
outline  of  the  nianufactnrc  which  follows  represents  the 
proci;sses  as  conducted  in  the  extensive  establishments  of 
Shepherd  and  Beveridge  of  Kirkcaldy,  where  'ht  uiecbani- 
cal  and  other  arrangements  have  reached  the  highest  per- 
fection suggested  by  skill  and  i;X])srience. 

The  size  of  the  canvdS  operated  on,  which  must  be  free 
from  alt  seams  aiid  joinings,  is  8  yards  wide  by  25  yards 
long.  The  huge  webs  from  which  these  canvasses  are  cut 
are  woven,  chiefly  in  power-looms,  in  lengths  of  150  yards, 
from  which  sis  flour-cloth  pieces  are  obtained.  For  the 
cheaper  qualities  of  floor-cloth  jute  canvas  is  employed, 
but  in  the  best  kinds  the  material  is  woven  of  stout  tow 
yam.  The  pieces  of  canvas  in  sizes  above  indicated  are 
mounted  on  a  series  of  stout  wooden  stretching  frames, 
ranged  about  30  inches  apart  from  each  other  in  a  lofty, 
well-ventilated  hall.  The  back  or  under  part  of  the  floor- 
cloth is  first  dealt  with,  the  first  operation  being  to  coat  the 
whole  surface  with  thin  si^e,  which  fills  uj)  the  interstfces 
and  prevents  the  oil  of  the  pigment  from  penetrating  and 
rotting  the  fibres.  The  paint,  which  is  next  appliedV  is  of 
the  consistency  of  a  thin  plaster,  and  is  made  up  of  raw  oil, 
some  turpentine,  and  ochre,  umber,  and  other  earthy  pig- 
ments. It  13  laid  on,  not  with  brushes,  but  with  long 
trowels,  the  operation  being  called  •'  trowelling,"  and  the 
workmen  go  over  a  large  surface  with  great  expedition. 
When  the  operation  is  complete,  the  iron  doors  of  the  hall 
iiie  closed  and  streams  of  heuted,  slightly  moist  air  are 
blown  by  a  fan  blast  into  the  apartment,  a  temperatuie  of 
from  78'  to  90'  Fahr  being  then  maintained.  The  moist- 
ure in  the  heal  is  essential  for  keeping  the  paint  while 
drying  from  .^hrinkint:.  cracking,  at.d  scaling  off.  When 
the  paint  is  dry  the  whole  surface  is  smoothed  with  pumice, 
and  the  back  is  finished  with  a  n.at  of  thinner  colour,  in 
which  boiled  oil  without  turpentine  is  employed,  thereby 
securing  a  glossy  surface  and  finish  As  soon  as  the  back 
IS  dry  the  face  or  upper  side  has  t.>  be  turned  to  the  work- 
men, an  operation  which  demands  great  caution  aud  pre- 
cision to  prevent  the  cauvas  from  iicingtorn  and  destroyed. 
The  lower  edge  being  carried  up  iind  secured  along  the  top 
<if  the  frame,  the  upper  part  is  suddenly  detached  and  let 
down  to  the  floor.  The  face  receives,  in  succession,  a  coat 
of  Size  and  three  •'  trowelling  "  toats,  with  pumicing 
between,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  these  operations  it 
13  ready  for  printing.  The  printing  is  a  costly  process, 
owing  to  the  great  store  of  blocks  which  it  is  found 
necess.Try  to  provide  and  keep  up,  and  the  colours  used  are 
alsu  expensive,  consisting  as  they  do  of  thjfiue  bright  pi"- 
ineiiU  with  a  foundation  of  white  lead.  The  blocks  have 
a  printing  surface  of  18  square  inches,  cut  either  of  pear 
tree  or  other  wood,  or  with  faces  of  type  metal  cast  in 
wood  matrices,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  wil1>  felt 
The  cost  is  further  increased  by  the  labor.on*  ana  ledious 
nature  of  the  operations,  the  printing  of  an  eight-colour 
jiatt«rn    over  &   full  piece  requiring  no  less   than    7200 


separate  applications  of  the  set  of  eight  colour  blocks  aud 
one  finishing  block.  The  cloth  is  brought  to  the  prin'ting 
room  by  a  kind  of  overhead  tramway  arrangement,  where 
it  is  pa,ssed  over  a  long  narrow  table.  At  the  side  of  thi3 
stands  the  printer,  and  the  colour  table,  on  which  is  spread 
the  colour  he  is  to  print,  is  mounted  on  rails  which  run 
parallel  to  the  table  over  which  the  cloth  is  spread. 
Guide  bars  are  arranged  over  the  cloth  to  secure  that  the 
various  impressions  fall  on  their  proper  places  with  the 
utmost  precision,  and  overhead  are  suspended  from  a 
spring  beam  screw  presses  which  travel  from  end  to  end  of 
the  table.  The  block  having  received  the  needful  amount 
of  colour,  and  being  laid  in  position  over  the  cloth, 
receives  by  means  of  the  movable  screw  jjress  a.  tight  elas- 
tic squeeze,  which  secures  a  uniform  impression  of  the 
portion  of  the  pattern  brought  out  by  one  colour.  The 
various  colours  are  so  printed  in  in  successfcn,  and  there- 
after the  whole  is  gone  over  with  a  finishing  block,  the 
surface  of  which  is  cut  into  fine  straight  grooves  or  lines. 
Finally,  the  finished  cloth  i.s  moved  to  adrj'ingroom,  where, 
suspended  by  the  two  extremities  face  outwards,  it  is  left 
to  harden  and  season. 

Oil  floor-cloth  13  open  to  the  objection  that  it  has  a  bard, 
cold,  and  uncomfortable  surface,  while  it  is  almost  as  noisy 
to  the  tread  as  ordinary  wooden  flooring  Many  substances 
have  been  proposed  to  supplant  it,  in  which  these  objection- 
able features  have  been  more  or  less  overcome,  while  they 
retain  its  advantages  of  resistance  to  wear,  cleanness,  and 
freedom  from  damp.  Of  these  bodies  linoleum  has  proved 
most  successful  in  experience,  but  various  other  materials 
of  a  similar  kind  have  been  introduced  and  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent 

Kamptulkon  is  a  variety  of  Boor-cloth,  which,  although 
invented  about  1843,  did  not  receive  prominent  public 
notice  till  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 
The  materials  and  processes  employed  in  its  manufacture 
yarj-  considerably,  but  it  is  essentially  a  preparation  of 
india-rubber  masticated  up  with  ground  cork,  tie  prepara- 
tion and  mixture  being  efl"ected  by  repeated  passing  of 
the  material  between  grooved  rollers.  When  thoroughly 
incorporated  the  preparaticn  is  rolled  out  into  sheets,  some- 
times over  a  backing  of  canvas,  by  passing  it  between  pairs 
of  wide  and  heavy  steam-heated  rollers.  In  addition  to 
the  substances  above  mentioned,  gutta-percha,  sawdust, 
peat^dust,  ground  leather,  boiled  oil,  resins,  pitch,  asphalt, 
tar,  chalk,  and  fibrous  residues  have  all  been  used  in 
kamptulicoii  making.  The  rolled  sheets  are  ornamented 
by  printing  simple  patterns  on  their  surface,  but,  as  much 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  kamptulicoii  would  be  lost 
were  its  whole  surface  covered  with  oil  pigments,  the  kamp- 
tulicon  surface  is,  as  far  as  possible,  left  exposed.  Kamp- 
tulicon  forms  a  warm,  pleasant,  soft,  and  noiseless  floor- 
cloth, but  the  higher  qualities,  in  which  india-rubber  and 
ground  cork  are  the  main  ingredients,  are  rather  expensive, 
and  the  manufacture  has  been  curtailed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  linoleum. 

Linoleum. — This  substance  consists  of  oxidized  linseed 
oil  combined  with  ground  cork,  treated  and  rolled  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  kamjitulicoo,  to  which,  in 
appearanre  and  proper!  le.';.  it  bears  a  close  resemblance. 
The  manufacture  wa.-'  fir^t  conducted  under  a  series  of 
patents  secured  by  .Mr  F  Walton,  the  essential  feature  of 
his  process — his  method  of  oxidizing  liuacod  oil — having 
been  patented  in  January  I8C0  The  oxidation  was  effected 
by  mixing  the  oil,  perfectly  clear  and  bright,  with  a  suit- 
able drier,  by  preference  from  '>  to  10  per  cent,  cf  acetat« 
a!  lead  beinj:  used,  and  .sureading  it  in  thin  films  on  sur- 
laces  01  considerable  extent,  wbicb  filp>*  were  exposed  if 
currvni.-i  of  heated  air  In  this  way  a  rapiQ  oxidation  was 
induced,  the  oil  being  transformed  into  linoxein,  a  slightly 
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elastic  semi-resinous  body,  having  many  propertie3  in 
common  with  india-rubber,  with  the  advantage  of  a  clear 
semi-translucent  yellow  colour.  In  his  patent  of  December 
18G3,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  production  of  coloured 
patterns  on  linoleum,  Mr  Walton  specifies,  as  a  suitable 
composition  for  the  body  of  the  material,  4  cwt.  of  osidized 
oil,  1  h  cwt.  of  resin,  J  cwt.  of  kaurie-gum  and  colouring 
matter,  mixed  together  in  a  steam-heated  pan  and  cast  into 
cakes.  It  was  afterwards  to  bo  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  cork  dust,  or  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of 
sawdust,  and  spread  on  and  pressed  into  a  woven  fabric 
between  steam-heated  rollers.  The  breadth  of  the  finished 
linoleum  is  determined  by  the  breadth  of  the  spreading 
rollers  through  which  it  passes ;  at  present  that  does  not 
exceed  sis  feet.  The  manufacture  of  linoleum  is  rapidly 
extending,  and  since  the  expiry  of  Mr  Walton's  patent 
rights,  it  has  been  begun  by  the  leading  Kirkcaldy  floor- 
clothmakers. 

BoulinikoH. — Under  this  name  a  kind  of  fioor-cloth 
with  a  linoleum-like  surface  is  manufactured  of  waste 
materials,  by  a  process  patented  in  January  1865  by  John 
B.  Wood.  It  is  composed  of  about  equal  portions  of  raw 
buffalo  or  other  hide  macerated  and  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
pulped  cotton  or  linen  rags,  and  coarse  hair  ground  up 
short  and  fine.  These  are  mixed  into  a  common  pulp  iu  a 
form  of  rag  engine,  and  subsequently  spread,  drained,  dried, 
and  pressed  on  a  machine  similar  to  that  used  in  the  paper- 
manufacture.  Theomamentation  is  effected  in  the  manner 
employed  for  kamptulicon  and  linoleum ;  but  the  sub- 
stance may  be  entirely  covered  with  pigment  and  finished 
like  oil  floor-cloth.  ,'j.  pa.) 

FLOR,  Roger  di,  a  military  adventurer  who,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  14th  century,  distinguished  himself  as 
leader  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  a  falconer  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
II.,  and  whe^  eight  years  old  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  galley 
belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars.  He  entered  the  order, 
and  became  commander  of  a  galley.  At  the  siege  of  Acre 
by  the  Saracens  in  1291  he  absented  himself,  took  no  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  was  /iccused  of  appropriat- 
ing to  his  own  use  the  treasures  of  his  order.  He  was 
denounced  to  the  pope  by  the  grand  master  as  a  thief  and 
an  apostate,  was  degraded  from  his  rank,  and  threatened 
with  arrest.  To  escape  imprisonment  he  fled  to  Genoa, 
where  he  began  to  play  the  pirate.  Tlie  struggle  between 
the  kings  of  Aragon  and  the  French  kings  of  Naples  for  the 
possession  of  Sicily  was  at  this  time  going  on  ;  and  Roger 
entered  the  service  of  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily,  who  gavo 
him  tho  rank  of  vice-admiral.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in 
1302,  Frederick  being  anxious  to  free  the  island  from  the 
auxiliaries  whom  he  had  no  longer  the  means  of  paying, 
Roger  induced  his  foOowers  to  seek  new  adventures  in  the 
East,  in  fighting  against  the  Turks,  who  were  ravaging  the 
empire.  The  emperor  Andronicus  11.  accepted  his  offer  of 
service  ;  and  in  September  1303  Roger  with  his  fleet  and 
army  arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  was  adopted  into  the 
imperial  family,  was  married  to  a  granddaughter  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  made  grand  duke  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  the  fleet.  After  some  weeks  lost  in  dis- 
sipation, intrigues,  and  bloody  quarrels,  Roger  and  his  men 
were  sent  into  Asia,  and  after  some  successful  encountei-s 
with  the  Turks  they  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Cyzicus. 
In  May  1304  they  again  took  tho  field,  and  rendered  the 
important  service  of  relieving  Philadelphia,  then  invested 
and  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  Turks.  But  Roger,  bent 
on  advancing  his  own  interests  rather  than  those  of  the 
emperor,  determined  to  found  in  the  E.ist  a  principality  for 
himself.  He  sent  his  treasures  to  Magnesia,  but  the  people 
slew  his  Catalans  and  seized  the  treasures.  He  then  formed 
^bo  siege  of  the  town  but  his  attacks  were  repulsed,  and  he 


was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Passing  over  into 
Europe,  he  settled  his  troops  in  Gallipoli  and  other  towns, 
and  visited  Constantinople  to  demand  pay  for  the  Grand 
Company.  Dissatisfied  with  the  small  sum  granted  by  the 
emperor,  he  plundered  the  country  and  carried  on  intrigues 
both  -with  and  against  the  emperor.  In  the  spring  of 
1306  Roger  was  created  Csesar,  this  being  the  first  time 
that  the  title  was  given  to  a  mere  adventurer.  Before  set- 
ting out  on  a  second  expedition  to  Philadelphia,  he  visited 
the  young  emperor  Michael  at  Adrianople ;  and  there  he 
was  assassinated  and  his  Catalan  cavalry  were  massacred, 
April  4,  1306.  His  death  was  avenged  by  a  war  which 
was  fiercely  waged  by  the  Grand  Company  against  tha 
Greeks. 

FLORA,  in  Roman  mythology,  a  goddess  of  spring-time 
and  flowers,  to  whom  for  her  fostering  influence  a  festival 
{Floralia)  of  great  gaiety  and  perhaps  excessive  licence  was 
held  in  Rome,  at  first  irregularly,  but  after  173  RC. 
annually,  with  increasing  popularity.  This  festival  was 
extended  to  five  days,  April  28  to  May  3,  the  date  of  April 
28  answering  to  the  foundation  day  of  the  temple  of  Florti 
near  the  Circus  Maximus, ,  To  her  worship  was  attached 
a  Flamen  Floralis. 

FLORENCE  (Italian  Firtnze,  ancient  Florentia),  tho 
capital  of  Tuscany,  now  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
is  an  archiepiscopal  see.  It  is  situated  125  miles  north  of 
Rome,  43°  50'  N.  lat.,  11°  14'  E.  long.,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Arno,  which  here  flows  through  a  wide  valley, 
bounded  by  spurs  of  the  Apennine  range  to  the  north,  and 
by  lower  hills  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  bed  of  tho 
river  at  Florence  is  138  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  The 
geological  formation  of  the  surrounding  country  is  Upper 
Cretaceous  and  Older  Tertiary,  partially  covered  by  the 
fossilLferous  upper  Arno  beds  of  Newer  Tertiary,  containing 
elephant  bones.  Pietra  forte,  belonging  to  the  Cretaceous, 
a  durable  sandstone  with  calcareous  ingredients,  is  largely 
quarried  south  of  Florence,  and  has  been  used  for  centuries 
as  paving-stones  for  the  city,  as  weU  as  in  the  construction 
of  the  city  walls,  the  palazzi,  churches,  (fee.  North  of 
Florence,  pietra  serena  or  macigno,  a  pure  sandstone 
belonging  to  the  Tertiary  beds,  is  likewise  worked  for 
building  purposes,  its  texture  beiijg  finer  than  that  of  the 
pietra  forte ;  it  has  been'  adopted  for  the  interior  of 
churches  and  houses. 

The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile  ;  com,  vines,  and  olives 
cover  hill  and  valley,  while  the  mountains,  which  rise  above 
3000  feet,  have  the  cypress,  ilex,  chestnut,  and  pine.  The 
country  is  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  its  flowers,  and 
presents  a  rich  field  for  the  botanist. 

Climate  and  Sanitary  Condition. — The  climate  of 
Florence  is  extremely  variable,  especially  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  inhabitants  are  liable  to  diseases  of  the 
trachea,  to  bronchitis,  and  affections  of  the  lungs.  The 
summers  are  hot ;  but  both  the  summers  and  autumns  arc 
peculiarly  healthy,  when  the  city  is  entirely  free  from  inter 
mittent  fever,  while  typhoid  fever  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
Eruptive  diseases  and  all  children's  complaints  are  exceed- 
inglymild.  Diphtheria  appeared  first  in  1 868,  and  continued 
as  a  severe  epidemic  until  1872,  since  which  time  it  ha« 
only  occurred  at  intervals  and  in  isolated  cases.  Cholera 
has  more  than  once  visited  Florence  with  severity,  but  the 
last  time  it  was  in  Italy  this  city  escaped  the  calamity. 
The  migliaria,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Florentines,  is  not 
confined  to  Italy,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  found  to  bo  an 
accompaniment  of  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  some  other 
diseases.  The  average  temperature  throughout  the  year  is 
about  15°  centigrade  (59°  Fahr.).  The  greatest  summer 
heat  averages  36°  centigrade  (9 6 -8°' Fahr.),  but  it  has  risen 
exceptionally  to  39°  centigrade  (102-2°  Fahr.).  The  gi-eatest 
cold  is  about  6°  centigrade  below  zero  (21-2°  Fahr.).     The 
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longest  day  is  15  hours  23  minutes  ;  tho  shoilest,  3  hours 
50  minutes.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  9  iuches. 
The  drainage  of  the  city  is  imperfect,  and  it  is  ill  supplied 
yith  water,  which  is  largely  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  wells  are  shallow,  not  above  20  or  22  feet  deep. 
The  best  drinking  water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  from  a 
distance  of  seven  miles  north  of  Florence  to  the  Palazzo 
PittL  The  water  of  the  Arno  above  the  town  has  latterly 
been  filtered  and  pumped  up  to  a  reservoir  for  distribution 
in  the  city. 

Public  Buildings,  Parks,  and  Charitable  Foundations. — 
Florence  contains  more  than  170  churches,  several  of  which 
are  Italian  Evangelical,  besides  English,  American,  French, 
and   German   Protestant,  and  a  large  Jewish  synagogue 


lately  trected.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Badia  oi" 
ancient  abbey,  the  cathedral  with  its  campanile,  anj 
the  baptistry,  Sta  Maria  Novella,  San  Marco,  the  -SS. 
Annunziata,  and  Or  San  Michele,  with  San  Miniato  and 
San  Francesco  beyond  the  "walls.  Of  the  palaces,  whoso 
construction  of  rough  hewn  stone  gives  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  city,  those  of  greatest  interest  are  the  royal  residence 
of  the  Pitti,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  or  municipal  palace,  aad 
the  Palazzo  Eiccardi,  once  the  mansion  of  the  Medici,  but 
now  the  palace  of  the  prefect.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
private  palaces  of  the  Strozzi,  Rucellai,  Corsini,  Corsi, 
Quaratesi,  Gcndi,  Albizzi,  and  Alessandri.  The  streets  of 
modern  Florence  bear  the  names  of  many  illustrious  citizens 
of  the  past,  a/id  in  the  older  narrower  streets  which  have 


been  left  standing,  the  former  homes  of  Dante,  Macchiavelli, 
Guicciardini,  &c.,  have  tablets  with  their  names  inscribed. 
Some  of  the  tabernacles,  or  frames  containing  pictures  of 
sacred  subjects,  with  lamps  burning  before  them,  still 
remain,  commemorating  the  ancient  usage  of  praying  in 
the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  walls  of  Florence  north 
of  the  Arno  have  been  demolished,  leaving  the  gates 
isolated,  huge  monuments  of  the  past.  South  of  the  Arno 
the  four  gates  of  Romana,  San  Frediano,  San  Giorgio,  and 
'^an  Nicolo,  remain  as  of  old. 

The  city  is  intersected  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  by  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  by  sis  bridges.  Two  are  suspension 
bridges,  the  remaining  four  of  stone.  The  Ponte  Vecchio,  or 
jewellers'  bridge,  alone  retains  its  ancient  form,  and  is  still 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  goldsmiths'  shops ;  tho  bridge  of 
the  S.  Trinitk  is  adorned  with  statues,  and  is  remarkable 


for  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  arches.  The  fortresses  of 
Belvedere  and  Del  Basso  are  now  only  used  as  barracks 
for  soldiers.  Since  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the 
Italian  kingdom  the  convents  in  Florence  have  been  sup- 
pressed. A  few  monks  are  allowed  to  remain  in  each  sanc- 
tuary, but  the  Government  has  prohibited  any  new  niouks 
or  nuns  to  be  added  to  the  present  number.  This  prohibi- 
tion is,  however,  constantly  evaded,  and  some  of  the  schools 
for  the  young  continue  in  their  hands.  There  are  twelve 
hospitals,  including  those  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
insane.  The  hospital  for  the  sick  of  Sta  Maria  Nuova,  was 
founded  by  Folco  Portinari,  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice, 
and  the  institute  for  the  relief  of  the  poveri  vergognoai.  or 
those  ashamed  to  beg,  by  the  good  bishop  Antonino,  in  tHe 
1 5th  century.  One  of  tho  most  important  and  beneficial 
charities  is  that  of  the  Misericordia,  or  brothers  of  mercy. 
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Florentines  of  all  ranks  belong   to  the  soriety,  and  the  i 
members  are  equally  bound  to  lend  their  services  without  ' 
remuneration  when  summoned,  either  to  convey  sick   or  i 
wounded  persons  to  the  hospital,  to  nurse  them  in  their 
homes,  or  to  carry  the  dead   to  burial.      Next  in  antiquity  i 
is  the   Bigallo  for  the  reception    of  orphans  or  children 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  as  well  aa  the  Innocent!  or 
,  Foundling    Hospital.      The    most    admirably    (conducted 
.modern  charity  is  the  work-house  or  Pia  Casa  di  Lavoro  of 
j  Monte  Domini.     The  building  comprises  two  former  con- 
; Tents;  the  Pia  Casa  is  self-supporting,  and  independent  of 
the  municipality.     None  are  admitted  who  are  able-bodied, 
or  who  have  relations  capable  of  supporting  them.      An 
.excellent   education    is    provided    for  the   boys,  who   are 
taught  a  trade  by  being  bound  apprentices  to  one  of  the 
workshops  attached  to  the  establishment.     The  girls  are 
provided  n-ith  dowries  when  they  leave  the  Pia  Casa. 

There  are  nine  theatres,  and  several  public  parks  or 
gardens.  The  Cascine,  a  large  extent  of  ground  surrounding 
a  fancy  farm  formerly  belonging  to  the  grand  dukes,  and 
planted  in  long  avenues  of  ilex  and  other  trees,  is  the 
fashionable  resort  of  the  Florentine  nobility.  The  Strada 
dei  Colli,  outside  the  Porta  Romana,  winds  round  the  hills 
of  Arcetri  and  San  Miniato,  affording  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect over  Florence.  The  Boboli  garden,  behind  the 
Pitti,  and  belonging  to  the  royal  palace,  is  open  twice 
a  week  to  the  public,  and,  with  its  trim  alleys,  quaint 
terraces,  statues,  and  fountains,  is  the  delight  of  the 
Florentines. 

Galleries  of  Art  and  Libraries. — Besides  some  excellent 
private  collections,  such  as  those  of  the  Torrigiani,  Corsini, 
and  Strozzi,  the  Uffizi  contains  a  very  fine  gallery  of  paint 
ings,  especially  of  the  Tuscan  school',  but  including  several 
of  Raphael's  and  Titian's  masterpieces.  The  greatest  treas- 
ures of  the  gallery  are  contained  in  one  room  called  the  Tri- 
bune, where  are  also  placed  the  most  celebrated  statues  of 
antiquity.  A  suite  of  small  rooms 'contains  some  admirable 
specimens  of  other  schnuls  of  painting.  In  one  of  the 
larger  rooms  is  the  famous  group  of  the  Niobe  ;  two  others 
are  filled  with  (lortraits  of  artists,  chiefly  by  their  uwn 
hands  ;  and  there  are,  beside.s,  valuable  collections  of  busts, 
coins,  medals,  gems,  engravings,  and  drawings  by  the  old 
masters.  The  Pitti  collection  of  paintings  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  world,  not  only  from  the  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  the 
great  masters,  but  from  the  small  number  of  pictures  which 
maybe  considered  of  even  mediocre  merit.  The  Academy 
is  assigned  for  the  best  examples  of  early  art  down  to  the 
time  of  Fra  Angelico  and  Perugino;  and  connected  with  it 
are  the  cloisters  of  the  former  convent  of  the  Scalzo  or 
barefooted  friars,  where  are  some  of  the  finest  works  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  in  chiaroscuro.  The  Egyptian  museum 
in  the  Via  Faenzn  is  small,  but  contains  several  objects  of 
interest,  and  the  museum  of  Etruscan  art  under  the  same 
roof  is  peculiarly  important  from  a  life-size  bronze  statue,  a 
marble  Greek  sarcophagus  with  a  coloured  representation 
of  the  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Amazons,  and  a' 
terra-cotta  statue  of  a  lady  in  the  costumfe  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ.  Here  also  is  an  interesting  fresco  of 
the  Last  Supper  attributed  to  Raphael,  whilst  the  Convent 
dc'  Pazzi  possesses  the  finest  work  of  his  master  Perugino, 
a  Crucifixion,  now  open  to  the  public. 

There  are  three  large  and   valuable  libraries  in  the  city.  I 
The  National  library,  which  unites  the  former  library  of  the  I 
Pitti  with  the   Magliabecchian,  the  two  together  contain-  I 
jng  280,000  volumes  •  the  Marucelliana,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  important  works  on  art;  and  the  Laurentian,  founded 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  attached  to  the  convent  of  San 
Lorenzo.     This  hiPt  is  rich  in  a  collection  of  more  than 
9000  valuable  manuscripts,  as  well  as  illuminated   bibles 
and  missals,  and  possesses  about  20,000  volumes  of  print. 


The  pride  of  the  collection  is  an  original  and  perhaps  unique 
copy  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 

University  and  SrhorAs. — The  university  of  Florence, 
which  is  rather  an  institute  for  advanced  studies, — Istituti 
de'  Studi  Superior!  Pratici  e  di  Perfezionamento, — has  its 
origin  as  far  back  as  the  year  1348.  It  was  divided  into 
six  "scholie,"  viz.,  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  belles 
lettres,  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  astrology  ot' 
astronomj'.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  the  plague,  which ' 
in  the  year  just  mentioned  had  decimated  Florence  and 
caused  the  city  to  be  avoided  by  strangers,  it  was  decreed ! 
that  no  one  living  within  the  walls,  or  even  in  the  territory 
of  the  republic,  should  be  allowed  to  seek  an  education 
abroad,  and  that  those  youths  who  were  already  attending 
other  lyceums  should  forthwith  return  to  their  native  city 
In  1421  there  were  already  42  professors,  and  although  in 
1472  the  Medici  desired  to  revive  the  splendour  of  the 
Pisan  university,  and  transferred  several  of  the  chairs  from  I 
the  city  to  Pisa,  Florence  retained  many  distinguished 
professors.  The  university  underwent  various  changes,' 
both  in  organization  and  name,  but  continued  to  flourish  I 
under  the  Medicean  grand  dukes.  It  gave  rise  to  several 
academies,  the  most  ancient  of  which  was  the  Platonic, ' 
founded  by  Marsilio  Ficino.  for  the  cultivation  of  Greek 
literature,  the  Florentine  academy,  and  the  Accademia  del 
Cimento  (discussion)  which  had  its  rise  with  Galileo  and 
his  scholars.  The  Accademia  della  Crusca — named  from 
crusca  (bran)  to  express  sifting  the  language — was  founded 
in  1552,  and  the  agricultural  academy  of  the  Georgofili  in 
1783.  The  taste  for  botany  of  Cosimo  I  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  herbal  garden  (Giardino  de'  Semplici) — and 
ultimately  to  the  botanic  garden  under  the  walls  of  the 
Boboli.  Natural  science  first  formed  a  branch  of  study 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Medici,  who  invited  foreigners 
of  scientific  distinction  to  Florence  A  vast  collection  of 
objects  of  natural  science  and  physics  having  accumulated, 
the  celebrated  professor  Giovanni  Targioni  Tozzetti,  in 
the  18th  century,  thrfew  them  open  to  the  public  The 
observatory,  once  attached  to  the  museum,  has  been  removed 
to  a  height  corresponding  with  that  on  which  Galileo  made 
his  observations.  The  collection  in  the  niu.<puni  was 
enriched  by  the  valuable  waxen  anatomical  prepnratmns  of 
Giulio  Zummo  of  Syracuse,  and  bv  a  unique  collection 
of  physical  instruments,  most  of  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Accademia  di  Cimento  The  university  was  reorganized 
in  IS.'jO,  when  Baron  Rica'solr  presided  over  Tu.-fcany 
Several  new  professorships  were  founded,  in  law.  philosophy, 
and  philology.  In  18G9  a  chair  of  an'firnpolngy  was 
added  The  medical  school  of  Sta  Mann  Nuova  \,ai  also 
been  attached  to  the  university  At  one  limf  tfif  sindenls 
of  law,  medicine,  and  natural  science  were  cxperied  to 
pursue  their  studies,  first  in  Pisa,  and  the  last  l»<i  years  in 
Florence,  where  they  received  their  degrees  This  li,%s 
again  been  modified,  and  students  in  Florence  have  now 
the  option  of  receiving  degrees  in  Florence,  Siena,  or  Pisa 
Natural  science  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  Specula,  or 
institute  of  natural  science,  in  the  Via  Romana.  i    i 

The  communal  or  municipal  schools,  where  the  pupiU 
are  admitted  gratis,  have  increased  enormously.  From  4 
schools  under  the  last  grand-duke,  there  are  now,  besides  32 
elementary  schools,  15  lyceums,  of  which  three  are  for 
girls,  and  one  of  these  a  normal  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  The  entire  number  of  pupils  in  the  school.i 
averages  7900. 

The  manu/iiclures  are  few  and  of  small  importance,  that 
of  silk  standing  first.  The  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm 
and  straw  plaiting  are  the  usual  occupations  of  the  people,' 
The  porcelain  manufacture  of  the  Marchese  Ginori  at 
Doccia,  a  few  miles  from  Florence,  has  greatly  fallen  off  in 
work  as  well  as  reputation;  but  a  successful  attempt  tn 
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revive  majolica  ware  has  recently  been  made  by  Signer  Can- 
tigalli,  whose  manufactory  is  beyond  the  Porta  Romana. 

Administration. — Florence  is  governed  by  a  prefect  or 
representative  of  the  chief  government,  who  has  a  force  of 
carabineers  (mounted  police)  at  his  disposal,  besides  guardie 
di  sicurezza,  partly  paid  by  the  municipality,  although 
there  is  also  a  city  police.  The  ancient  ofSce  of  gonfa- 
lonier is  replaced  by  that  of  syndic,  who  is  president  of 
the  junta  or  municipal  council.  The  city  is  divided  into 
four  electoral  districts,  and  sends  four  deputies  to  par- 
liament. Every  male  inhabitant  above  twenty-five  years 
of  age  has  the  right  of  suffrage,  although  twenty-one  is 
the  usual  age  qualifying  for  official  posts  in  Italy. 

PopiUalioit. — The  population  of  Florence  is  very  fluctu- 
ating. In  1S54  the  inhabitants  numbered  115,675,  but 
during  the  short  period  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  there  was  a  large  increasa  of  Italians  as  well  as 
foreigners ;  this  diminished  as  rapidly  on  the  transference 
of  the  capital  to  Rome.  By  the  census  taken  December 
31,  1S71,  the  total  population,  foreigners  included, 
amounted  to  167,093.  On  December  23,  1876,  the 
number  h:id  risen  to  176,121.  In  1871  there  were 
158,704  Italian  Roman  Catholics,  917  Italian  Protestants, 
2366  Jews,  and  5106  of  other  sects. 

•The  Florentines  are  gentle  and  courteous  in  their 
manners,  though  retaining  the  republican  feeling  of  equa- 
lity, and  are  well  disposed  towards  all  who  treat  theni 
with  kindness  and  respect.  They  are  justly  proud  of  the 
traditions  of  their  native  city,  but  arc  hardly  conscious  that 
centuries  of  misgovernment  have  left  them  behind  in  the 
race  of  civilization.  Though  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education  are  now  open  to  them,  and  they  are  remarkably 
rapid  in  acquisition,  the  more  important  moral  training  is 
still  wanting, — a  defect  which,  with  the  absence  of  chiv- 
alrous respect  for  women,  renders  men  of  all  chisses,  as  is 
too  much  the  case  also  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  tyrannical  to 
their  wives  and  children,  as  well  as  indifferent  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  lower  animals,  all  alike  being  regarded  as  pro- 
perty, over  which  they  have  an  absolute  control.  From  their 
nervous  physical  organization  the  Florentines  are  defective 
in  manly  courage,  but  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  beautiful 
in  art,  and  able  to  reproduce  all  that  is  delicate  and 
refined  in  decoration.  As,  however,  with  the  decline  of  the 
healthy  vigour  and  simple  lives  of  their  ancestors  they 
have  lost  much  of  their  originality,  modern  sculpture  and 
painting  are  in  general  feeble,  and  wanting  in  truth  of 
expression  and  colour.  Though  indolent  and  incapable  of 
great  exertion,  the  lower  orders  are  industrious,  and  though 
impetuous,  they  have  displayed  exemplary  patience  and 
moderation  in  times  of  adversity.  Their  greatest  misfor- 
tunes are  the  passion  for  gambling,  with  other  vices  remain- 
ing from  a  corrupt  state  of  society,  and  the  extremes  of 
superstition  and  scepticism,  which  belong  to  the  state  of 
transition,  political  and  religious,  of  the  present  era  in 
Italy  (1878).  The  large  middle  class,  however,  besides  pro- 
ducing men  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  is  rising  in 
social  and  political  importance,  and  by  their  intelligence 
and  domestic  virtues  may  v>'ell  redeem  faults  in  their  fellow 
citizens,  which  arc  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  result  of 
adverse  circumstances,  than  as  a  constant  factor  in  the 
character  of  the  Florentine  people. 

History. — Florence  was  originally  a  small  trading  village 
belonging  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Fiesole,  whence  mer- 
chandise was  sent  down  the  .\rno  to  Pisa,  then  a  seaport. 
When  colonized  by  the  soldiers  of  Sulla,  it  gradually 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  city,  with  the  rank  and  privileges  of 
a  municipium.  The  name  Florentia  may  have  been  derived 
from  Florinus,  a  Roman  general,  or  from  Fluentia,  because 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arno  and  Mugnone,  or 
from  the  profusion  of  flowers  growing  in  the  vicinity.     In 


the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  the  Florentines  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  by 
which,  in  order  to  check  the  inuiidations  caused  by  the 
number  of  tributary  streams  flowing  into  the  Tiber,  it  had 
been  proposed  to  turn  the  Chiano  into  the  Arno.  Christi- 
anity was  first  introduced  in  313  a.d.,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  early  Florentine  bishops  was  Zanobius,  who  died 
in  417,  and  to  whom  various  miracles  are  ascribed.  During 
his  lifetime  an  invading  army  of  barbarians  approached" 
Florence,  but  were  defeated  and  destroyed  in  the  fastnessea 
near  Fiesole  by  the  Roman  general  StUicho.  The  Floren- 
tines, however,  attributed  the  preservation  of  their  city  to 
the  prayers  of  Zanobius.  The  victory  was  won  in  405  on- 
the  8th  October,  a  day  dedicated  to  a  youthful  saint,  Repa- 
rata,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  blood-red  banner  with  the  device  of 
tjie  white  lily,  which  from  that  time  became  the  badge  of 
the  city,  whilst  a  new  cathedral,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  church  of  San  Salvador,  received  her  name.  Florence 
had  suffered  the  fate  of  other  Italian  cities  at  the  hands  of 
northern  invaders,  when  Charlemagne,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
rebuilt  its  walls.  Commerce  began  to  flourish  in  the  lOtli 
century,  when  as  yet  German  nobles  or  their  descendants,, 
who  held  their  castles  in  fief  of  the  German  emperors, 
dwelt  beyond  the  city.  The  pope,  because  an  Italian 
sovereign,  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  national 
independence,  and  when  Tuscany  fell  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  the  Florentines  found  in  her  a. 
patriotic  champion  of  their  rights,  as  well  as  a  staunch 
adherent  of  the  reigning  pope,  Gregory  VII.  A  second- 
circle  of  walls  was  built  as  a  protection  against  the  im- 
perialists, and  Matilda  obliged  some  of  the  powerful 
nobles  in  the  neighourhood  to  yield  their  lands  to  the 
canons  of  Sta  Reparata.  She  died  in  1115,  leaving  a 
name  so  beloved  by  the  Florentines  that  their  female- 
children  were  frequently  christened  Contessa,  or  Tessa,  in 
remembrance  of  their  benefactress.  As  the  Florentines 
conquered  and  destroyed  the  castles  of  the  robber  chieftaics 
who  infested  their  neighbourhood,  they  obliged  them  to- 
reside  within  their  city — an  impolitic  measure,  which 
sowed  the  seeds  of  future  discord  and  civic  war.  The 
romantic  story  of  the  Buondelmonti,  whose  assassination  in 
1215,  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  occasioned  a 
fierce  outbreak  of  strife,  is  in  instance  of  the  many  feuds 
that  caused  bloodshed  in  Florence  during  centuries. 

About  1240  the  Paterini,  a  sect  of  Reformers,  .after  tha 
manner  of  the  Albigenses  in  France,  had  gained  consider- 
ably in  numbers  and  influence,  especially  among  the  im- 
perialists, who  about  this  time  assumed  the  name  of  Ghibel- 
lines.  Their  adversaries,  the  Guelphic  or  papal  party, 
called  in  Peter  Martyr,  a  Dominican  friar  of  Verona,  to- 
rouse  the  multitude  for  the  destruction  of  this  heresy. 
Two  columns  in  Florence  still  mark  the  spots  where  the 
Paterini  were  massacred.  A  few  years  later  the  Guelphic 
Florentines  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  Manfred,  a 
natural  son  of  the  .emperor  Frederick  II. ,  at  Monteapcrti 
near  Siena  ;  and  the  Ghibellines,  whom  they  had  banished, 
reentered  Florence.  The  Ghibelline  conquerors  proposed 
to  level  the  city  with  the  ground,  but  were  deterred  by 
the  bold  and  determined  opposition  of  one  of  their 
own  party,  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  whose  name  has  been 
immortalized  by  Dante.  About  this  time  a  French  pope, 
Clement  IV.,  invited  Charles  of  .-Vnjou,  brother  of  Louis 
IX.  of  France,  to  take  possession  of  Naples  and  drive  the 
imperialists  from  Italy  ;  and  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Manfred  at  Benevento,  Charles  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  Florentine  Guelphs,  to  assume  the  lordship  of  their 
city.  In  1282,  however,  the  wealthier  guiMs  of  Florence- 
established  a  form  of  government  or  signory  of  their  own, 
consisting  of  members  <:hosen  among  themselves  with  the 
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title  of  priors.  Not  satisfied  with  having  driven  their 
Ghibelline  rivals  into  banishment,  they  sent  an  army  to 
encounter  them  at  Campaldiao,  whore  theGhibellines  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  To  arrest  the  power  of  the 
nobles  within  the  city,  a  new  code  was  framed  in  1293, 
wliicb  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  them  from  their  rights  as 
citizens,  and  an  officer  was  appointed — gonfaloniere  di  gius- 
tizia  (standard-bearer  of  justice) — with  a  guard  of  soldiers 
to  enforce  the  laws.  Seventy-two  families  were  declared 
incapable  of  holding  office,  and  as  they  naturally  combined 
in  self-defence,  peace  seemed  as  far  removed  as  ever  from 
the  walls  of  Florence. 

The  13th  century  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
annals  of  the  city.  When  Boniface  VIIL  held  his  jubilee 
in  1300,  twelve  of  the  ambassadors  representing  foreign 
powers  were  Florentines.  So  vast  were  the  riches  of 
Floreme  at  this  period,  that  when  a  citizen  of  Verona 
beheld  the  yet  unfinished  campanile,  and  exclaimed  that 
the  wealth  of  two  monarchies  would  not  sufiico  for  such  a 
monument,  he  was  shown  the  public  treasury  to  convince 
him  that  were  the  Florentines  so  inclined,  thoy  co'ild  build 
their  whole  city  of  marble.  The  most  illustrious  of 
Florentine  citizens,  as  well  as  poets,  Dante  Alighieri,  born 
in  1265,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino  in 
1289,  and  was  chosen  prior  of  the  republic  in  1300.  In 
his  immortal  poem,  the  Divina  Commedia,  ho  has  preserved 
the  names  and  deeds  of  the  great  men  who  made  Florence 
renowned  by  their  works.  The  friend  of  Dante,  Guido 
Cavalcante,  was  considered  no  mean  poet,  and  among  the 
historians  or  chroniclers  Dino  Compagni  and  Giovanni 
Villani  have  left  faithful  records  of  their  ago.  Cimabue 
commenced  a  new  era  in  painting,  and  his  pupil  Giotto 
carried  the  art  still  further.  Pre-eminent  also  in  sculpture 
and  architecture,  in  which  Nicolo  Pisano  had  led  the  way 
by  his  study  of  G-reek  art,  Giotto  built  the  beautiful  cam- 
.panile  of  the  cathedral.  St  Croce,  founded  in  1297,  and 
the  new  cathedral  of  St  Maria  del.  Fiore,  were  tho  work  of 
the  celebrated  architect  Arnolfo  di  Cambio.  The  exquisite 
church  of  Sta  Maria  Novella  was  also  begun  in  this  cen- 
tury. Tho  bridge  of  Rubaconte  or  Delle  Grazie,  and  that 
of  Carraia,  were  added  to  tho  Ponto  Vecchio,  and  thus  tho 
two  sides  of  the  river  were  connected  by  three  thorough- 
fares, although  before  the  13th  century  there  had  been  no 
houses  of  importance  sou.th  of  the  Arno. 

With  tho  commencement  of  the  14th  century  the  parties 
which  contended  for  power  in  Florence  had  assumed  new 
names.  On  one  side  wore  the  Bianchi,  including  the 
remnant  of  the  old  Ghibelline  faction,  but  now  represent- 
ing the  popular  party  ;  on  the  other,  the  Neri  or  Guelphs, 
who,  under  their  leader,  Corso  Donati,  represented  the 
nobles  or  aristocracy  of  tho  city.  Each  party  as  it  gained 
the  ascendency  sent  its  opponents  into  exile,  until  Pope 
Boniface  VIIL  again  resorted  to  the  fatal  expedient  of  seud- 
ing  for  a  French  prince,  Charles  of  Valois,  to  restore  order, 
and  establish  papal  supremacy  in  the  peninsula.  When 
Charles  arrived  in  Florence,  he  gave  full  licence  to  tho  Neri 
to  pillage  the  city,  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  The  signory 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  him  by  bribes,  a  measure  to 
vhich  Dante,  then  a  prior,  refused  his  consent,  thus  lead- 
ing to  his  own  banishment.  A  few  years  later  the  emperor 
Henry  of  Luxembourg  descended  into  Italy,  and  tho 
Florentines,  whilst  boldly  preparing  to  resist  his  pretensions, 
added  a  third  circuit  of  walls  to  their  city.  His  death  in 
1313  put  an  end  to  this  danger. 

In  a  war  with  Castruccio  Castracani,  the  tyrant  of  Lucca 
and  Pisa,  the  Flor^tines  sought  the  assistance  of  Robert, 
king  of  Naples,  the  son  of  Charles  of  Valois ;  but  soon 
Ifieooming  jealous  of  the  foreign  power  they  had  themselves 
mvited,  they  'created  a  new  officer  of  justice,  called  the 
Eirgello  or  head  of  police,  who  oxercisod  his  authority  with 


so  much  cruelty  that  for  a  few  months  Florence  was  sub- 
jected to  a  reign  of  terror.  During  another  war  with 
Lucca,  the  Florentines  again  applied  to  Robert  of  Naples, 
who  sent  them  his  son,  the  duke  of  Calabria.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Walter  de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  who,  acting; 
as  lieutenant  forthe  young  prince,  set  aside  the  governmen.- 
of  the  priors,  and  ruled  Florence  with  a  rod  of  iroa  The 
people  could  not  long  endure  his  acts  of  savage  cruelty, 
and  drove  him  from  their  city,  after  having  put  his 
minions  to  death  in  a  manner  so  barbarous  as  to  rival  thtt 
deeds  of  the  tyrant  they  had  expelled.  Tumults,  a  famine, 
and  lastly  the  plague,  devastated  the  land  ;  and  as  a  cul- 
mination of  disasters,  tho  mercenary  troops  employed 
everywhere  in  Italy  roamed  over  the  country  and  spread 
desolation  wherever  they  came. 

In  1378  occurred  tho  famous  rebellion  of  the  Ciompi 
(Wooden  Shoes),  in  which  the  artisans  of  Florence,  led  by 
a  wool-carder,  Michele  di  Lando,  gained  possession  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  fumed  out  the  signory.  Lando  proved 
himself  a  man  of  sense  and  courage ;  he  finally  quelled 
the  riot  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  but  had  not  roused, 
and  restored  the  authority  of  the  government.  It  was 
about  tliis  period  that  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  Bettino 
Ricasoli,  and  Gino  Capponi  were  among  the  leadmg  men 
of  the  republic.  From  the  riot  of  the  Ciompi  to  the  year 
1390  Florence  enjoyed  the  rare  blessing  of  peace.  This 
was  broken  by  the  ambitious  thirst  for  universal  dominion 
of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan,  and  Florence 
owed  her  preservation  to  her  general,  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
an  Essex  tailor,  who  had  joined  the  mercenary  bands  on 
the  Continent,  and  eagned  himself  wealth  and  celebrity  as 
one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  the  age.  The  death 
of  Gian  Galeazzo  in  1402  terminated  the  war.  In  1406 
the  Florentines  gained  possession  of  their  ancient  rival 
Pisa  after  a  long  and-  cruel  siege.  The  fall  of  Pisa  put  an 
end  to  the  power  of  the  Ghibelline  or  feudal  party  in 
TusOiiny.  In  1414,  at  the  council  of  Constance,  Pope  John 
XXIII.  was  deposed,  and  came  to  reside  in  Florence,  where 
his  monument  in  the  baptistry  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Donatello. 

The  wealth  of  the  city  waa  meantime  always  increasing, 
and  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  articles  flourished 
within  her  walls.  The  richest  of  her  citizens,  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  was  chosen  gonfalonier  in  1426,  buttho  popularity 
of  this  family  had  begun  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  all 
true  patriots.  When  Giovanni  introduced  tho  "  catasta," 
or  inquiry  into  tho  possessions  of  every  citizen,  with  a  view 
to  taxation  according  to  their  means — a  measure  favour- 
ably viewed  by  the  lower  orders, — it  raised  loud  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  wealthy ;  for,  however  great  their  riches, 
none  could  compete  with  the  Medici,  aud  they  saw  in  the 
"  catasta "  another  stepping  stone  to  raise  their  rival  to 
greater  power  and  authority.  At  Giovanni's  death  his 
popularity  descended  to  his  eldest  son  Cosimo,  who  lived  to 
be  called  (however  undeservedly)  the  father  of  his  country. 
From  him  descended  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Popes  Leo 
X.  and  Clement  VII.,  Catharine  de'  Medici  queen  of  Henry 
II.  of  France,  and  Alexander,  the  first  duke  of  Florence. 
From  Giovanni's  j-ounger  son  Lorenzo  descended  the 
grand-dukes  from  Cosimo  I.  to  Gian  Gastone.  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  and  Rinaldo  dei  Albizzi  represented  the  two  great 
families  who  aspired  to  rule  Florence.  The  Albizzi  for  a 
short  time  gained  the  ascendency,  and  Cosimo  was  sent 
into  exile.  Before  a  year  he  was  recalled,  and  was  created 
gonfalonier,  and  the  Albizzi  were  banished. 

In  1441  an  oecumenical  council  was  held  in  Florence  by 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches,  when  learned  men  arrived  from  the  East, 
and  introduced  the  study  of  Greek  classical  authors. 
Neri  Capponi  alone  ventured  to  oppose  the  ambition  o^ 
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the  Medici,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that,  if  Cosirno  was  | 
the  wealthiest  man,  Neri  was    the    wisest   m    Florence  ;  , 
but  the  death  of   Capponi  in  1457  left  t'le  Modici  without., 
a  rival.     The  death  of  Cosirao  s  favourite  son  Giovanni  ir.  | 
1463  cast  a  gloom  over  the  few  remaining  months  of  his 
own  life,  for  bis  ssrviving  son  Pietro  was  a  man  enfeebled  I 
by  disease.     At  the  death  of  Pietro  in  1469,  his  young  son  | 
Lorenzo  relates  how  the  principal  men  of  the  city  and  of  1 
the  state  came  to  their  house  to  condole  with  them  on  their  ] 
loss,  and  to  encourage  him  to  take  oii  himself  the  care  of 
the  city   and  government,  as  his  grandfather  and  father 
had  djne.     In   1470  Lorenzo  was  created  syndic,  and  the 
next  year  he  entertained    with    the  utmost  magnificence 
Galeazzo  Sforza.  duke  of  Milan.      In   1472  Volterra  was 
added  to  the  Florentine  dominions.     Such  horrible  atro 
cities  were   committed   dunng  the  siege  and  sack  of  this 
city,  that  the  crime  lay  heavy  on  Lorenzo's  conscience  in 
his  dying  huur.     In  the  Pazzi  conspiracy  of  147S  Lorenzo 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  whilst  his  brother  Giovanni 
was  murdered  before  the  altar  of  the  cathedral.     The  con- 
spirators  were   put   to    death   with   great  barbarity,   and 
Lorenzo's  popularity  rose  higher  than  ever.     Surrounded 
by   men  of  genius   and  learning  whom  h     wealth  could 
buy,  or  the  charms  of  his  manners  and  accomplishments 
could  attract,  Lorenzo  added  to  the  honours  of  his  native 
city  by  reviving  Greek  taste  and  cultnre. 

The  appearance  of  Girolamo  Savonarola,  or  the  "Frate," 
as  he  was  called  in  Florence,'  awoke  a  new  spirit.  His 
denunciation  of  the  immoral  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  of 
books  and  works  of  art  which  tended  to  lower  rather  than 
exalt  human  nature,  including  the  writings  of  Lorenzo 
himself,  were  listened  to  by  crowded  audiences.  Such  was 
his  influence  that  even  Lorenzo,  when  on  his  deathbed  in 
1492,  sent  for  the  "Frate"  to  receive  his  confession,  and 
grant  him  absolution.  That  absolution  Savonarola  refused, 
unless  Lorenzo  repented  of  his  usurpations,  and  promised 
to  restore  a  free  government  to  Florence  ;  but  to  this 
Lorenzo  would  not  consent,  and  he  died  unshriven.  The 
Uawn  of  art  and  literature  in  the  13tli  century  had  attained 
jts  greatest  brilliancy  in  the  14tli  and  15tli.  Before  the 
Medici  had  risen  to  power,  the  city  had  been  embellished 
by  the  works  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  Fra  Angelico,  Andrea  Castagno,  Donatello,  and 
Desiderio  di  Settignano  ;  Ghiberti  had  designed  his  Gates 
of  Paradise  for  the  baptistry  ;  Brunelleschi  had  added  a 
cupola  to  the  cathedral ;  and  Maso  Finiguerra  had  led  by 
his  niello  work  to  the  discovery  of  copperplate  engraving. 
It  was  in  the  15th  century  that  Bernardo  Cennini  introduced 
the  art  of  printing  into  Florence.  Filippino  Lippi,  Fra 
Bartolommeo  and  his  friend  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  Baccio 
d'Agnolo,  Baldovinetti,  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  Ghirlandai, 
the  Peselli,  Beuedetto  da  Rovozzmo  and  Benedetto  da 
Majano,  Mine  da  Fiesole,  Andrea  Verocchio,  and  Leonardo 
da  Viuci  were  the  precursors,  and  some  of  them  the  con- 
temporaries, of  Michelangelo,  the  glory  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
With  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Raphael — who,  though  from 
Urbino,  painted  some  of  his  finest  works  in  Florence — 
painting  reached  its  highest  perfection.  Among  the  men 
of  literature  were  Boccaccio,  Guicciardini,  Maccliiavelli, 
Poliziano,  Marsilio  Ficino,  and  Pico  delia  Mirandola. 
Lorenzo's  eldest  son  Piero  succeeded  to  liis  honours ;  his 
second  son  Giovanni,  already  a  cardinal,  became  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  and  his  youngest  son  Giuliano,  duke  of  Keraours, 
perhaps  the  only  virtuous  man  among  the  Medici,  died 
young. 

When  Charles  VTII.  of  France  was  invited  by  Lodovico 
il  Moro,  lord  of  Milan,  into  Italy,  Piero  de'  Medici,  to  con- 
ciliate the  goodwill  of  the  French  king,  visited  him  io  his 
camp,  and  offered  to  yield  the  fortresses  of  Tuscany  into 
.  hia  hands.     On  Piero's  return  to  Florence  he  found  himself 


condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  had  to  escape  from  the  city, 

followed  by  the  rest  of  his  family  Charles  VIII.  entered 
F!or/;nce  m  1494,  intending  to  restore  the  Medici,  but  the 
signory  refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  when  the 
king,  affecting  to  play  the  part  of  a  conqueror  in  a 
vanquished  cny,  dictated  terms  which  he  expected  the 
Florentines  to  accept,  Piero  Capponi,  one  of  that  family 
of  staunch  republicans,  tore  the  obnoxious  paper  in  his 
presen-;e.  Charles  angrily  declared  he  would  sumnjon  his 
troops  by  the  call  of  the  trumpet  "  And  «e,"  replied 
Capponi,  "will  sound  our  bells" — the  old  war  signal  of  the 
Florentines.  Charles  was  furced  to  yield,  but  stll!  lingered 
in  Florence,  until  Savonarola,  whose  courage  and  sacred 
character  appear  to  have  overawed  even  this  oroud  monarch, 
went  to  him  and  bade  him  begone.  The  influence  of  the 
"  Frate  "  daily  increased  fis  well  as  the  number  of  his 
follower* ,  and  eager  to  restore  a  free  constitution  to 
Florance,  which  he  believed  could  only  exist  with  virtue 
m  her  citizens,  he  persuaded  the  signory  to  call  a  grand 
council  or  parliament  of  the  people.  Charles  VIU.  had 
restored  independence  to  Pisa,  but  the  Florentines  were 
eager  to  recover  possession  of  that  city,  and  since  Pisa  was 
the  ally  of  Pope  Alexander  VI ,  the  Borgia  of  infamous 
memory,  and  the  greatest  enemy  of  Savonarola,  the  "Frate" 
sanctioned  the  act.  Piero  Capponi  perished  during  the 
course  of  this  short  war,  and  the  Medici  made  a  fresh 
attempt  to  re-enter  Florence.  The  tide  of  popular  favour 
was  turning  against  Savonarola  ,  step  by  step  he  lost 
ground  with  the  people,  till  after  a  violent  tumultuary 
attack  on  his  convent  of  St  Mark  in  1498,  he  was  dragged 
to  prison,  torture,  and  execution. 

Early  in  the  16th  century  Louis  XII.  of  France  having 
entered  Italy  to  claun  the  duchy  of  Milan,  by  right  of  his 
grandmother  Valentina,  a  Milanese  princess.  Pope  Julius 
II.,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  league  to 
drive  him  from  the  country,  insisted  on  the  Florentines 
joining  the  enemies  of  the  French  king  and  recalling  the 
McdicL  Piero  had  met  his  death  by  accidental  drowning, 
but  his  son  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  returned  toJlorence, 
and  after  a  short  life  of  vicious  indulgence,  died  in  1519, 
leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Catharine,  afterwards  married 
to  Henry  IL  of  France.  Two  illegitimate  scions  of  the 
family,  Ippolito  and  Alexander,  now  occupied  the  Medici 
palace  in  Florence.  Clement  VII.,  also  a  Medici,  who  had 
succeeded  Pcpe  Julius,  was  at  this  time  besieged  in  his 
castle  of  St  Angelo  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  general  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.;  and  in  the  year  1527  Rome  was 
taken  and  sacked,  to  the  consternation  of  all  Europe,  whilst 
the  party  in  Florence  hostile  to  the  Medici  alone  perceived 
a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  destruction  of  a  Medicean  pope. 
Niccolo  Capponi,  a  weak  though  amiable  man,  was  the 
leader  of  this  party,  and  Clarice,  the  sister  of  Lorenzo  of 
Urbino  and  wife  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled  of  Florentine  citizens,  appealed  to  Niccolo  for 
aid  to  drive  out  of  Florence  the  two  youths  Ippolito  and ' 
Alexander,  whom  she  refused  to  accept  as  belonging  to  her 
family.  Meantime  Clement  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
emperor,  and  both  approached  Florence  with  a  large  army. 
After  enduring  all  the  protracted  sufferings  of  a  siege,  and 
after  the  gallant  but  yain  attempts  of  the  patriot  Feruccio- 
to  relieve  his  fellow  citizens,  Florence  fell  by  treachery  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  the  Medici  entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  and  Alexander  was  created  its  duke  (1530). 
Ippolito  died  by  poison,  administered,  it  is  supposed,  by  his 
cousin  Alexander,  who,  after  a  reign  rendered  detestable  by 
his  vices,  was  murdered  in  his  bed  by  his  cousin  Lorenzino,; 
in  1537.  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  son  of  Giovanni  delle  Banda 
Nere,  a  brave  soldier  and  captain  of  mercenary- troops, 
and  descended  from  Lorenzo  the  brother  of  Cosimo 
the  "  father  of  his  country,"  succeeded  to  the  dukedom. 
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The  conquest  of  Siena  added  to  bis  wealtli  and  power ;  and 
in  1569  the  pope  created  him  grand-dulie  of  Tuscany. 
Though  accused  of  the  murder  of  two  of  his  sons  and  of  a 
daughter,  Cosimo  had  the  force  of  character  and  ability  to 
command  fear,  if  not  respect,  from  the  people  over  whom  he 
tyrannized.  He  was  a  patron  of  art,  and  this  hereditary 
taste  was  continued  in  his  son  the  grand-duke  Francis  I. 
(1575). 

The  school  of  art  founded  by  Michelangelo  had  degener- 
ated into  feeble  exaggerations,  without  the  genius  of  the 
great  master.  Giovanni  Bologna  and  Benvenuto  Cellini 
alone  struck  out  new  and  origmal  paths  ,  and  the  elegance 
and  grace  of  their  works  in  bronze  and  marble  still  adorn 
the  public  places  of  Florence,  eclipsing  the  clumsy  produc- 
tions of  their  contemporaries.  Francis  was  married  first  to 
Joanna  of  Austria,  and  secondly  to  a  beautiful  Venetian 
lady,  Bianca  Capello,  whose  first  husband  was  assassinated 
to  make  way  for  the  grand-duke.  Francis  and  Bianca  died 
on  the  same  day,  1587,  not  without  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned  by  his  brother  and  successor  Ferdinand,  who 
resigned  a  cardinal's  hat  for  the  dukedom,  and  married 
Princess  Christina  of  Lorraine.  A  double  alliance  was 
formed  with  France  by  the  union  in  marriage  of  his  niece 
Marie  de'  Medici,  daughter  of  Francis,  with  King  Henry  IV. 
Cosimo  IL  succeeded  Ferdinand  in  1609.  The  day  of  his 
accession  Galileo  Galilei  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
which,  in  compliment  to  the  young  sovereign,  he  named 
"  Stelle  Medicei."     See  Galileo. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  still  a  child  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1621.  He  married  Vittoria  della  Rovere,  heiress 
of  Urbino  ;  and  though  her  lands  were  claimed  by  the 
church,  she  brought  a  rich  dowry  to  Florence.  Ferdinand 
and  his  brother  Cardinal  Leopold  added  greatly  to  the  art 
treasures  in  the  galleries,  and  founded  academies  of  art  and 
science.  Cosimo  III.,  who  succeeded  in  1670,  was  a  narrow- 
minded  bigot,  whose  marriage  with  a  gay  young  princess  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  ended  in  separation. 
He  died  in  1713,  leaving  one  son,  Gian  Gastone,  whose  mild 
character,  aversion  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  abolition 
of  oppressive  taxes  made  him  popular  with  his  subjects. 
Commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  this  last  of  the  Medici.  At  his  death  in  1737  he 
left  no  male  heirs  to  the  throne.  Tuscany  had  been  already 
assigned  by  a  European  agreement — the  celebrated  Prag- 
matic Sanction — to  Francis  duke  of  Lorraine  in  compensa- 
tion for  his  duchy,  which  had  been  annexed  to  France.  In 
1753  an  edict  gave  Tuscany  to  the  second  son  of  Francis 
and  the  empress  Maria  Theresa ;  and  two  years  later,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Pietro  Leopoldo  of  Austria  arrived 
in  Florence  to  take  possession  of  the  throne.  His  short 
reign  marked  a  new  era  of  progress  and  reform.  The 
Inquisition  was  abolished,  privileges  set  aside,  and  plans 
proposed  for  draining  and  colonizing  the  Maremma.  In 
1790  Leopold  was  called  to  Vienna  to  succeed  his  brother 
Joseph  II.  as  emperor,  and  left  his  younger  son  Ferdi- 
nand III.  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  By  an  article  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  Tuscany  had  been  declared  a  separate 
and  independent  sovereignty  ;  therefore,  when,  after  the 
outburst  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  emperor  Francis 
II.  claimed  the  assistance  of  a  Tuscan  army  to  restore  the 
Bourbons  in  France,  the  great  minister  Fossombroni  refused, 
declaring  that  Tuscany  was  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity 
with  the  French  republic  But  in  1796  Ferdinand,  yield- 
ing to  the  importunity  of  the  court  at  Vienna,  joined  in  the 
war  against  France,  and  two  years  later  Florence  was 
occupied  by  a  French  army.  The  first  consul,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  conquered  Tuscany,  and  whilst  Ferdinand 
renounced  his  rights  on  condition  of  a  compensation  in 
Germany,  one  of  the  Bourbons  of  Parma  was  placed  on  his 
throne  as  king  of  Etruria.     Tuscany  was  annexed  to  the 


French  empire  in  1808,  but  in  1809  the  grand-duchy  was 
restored  in  favour  of  Eliza  Bonaparte  Bacciochi,  sister  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon. 

Her  reign  lasted  only  five  years,  and  after  Napoleon  Lad 
been  exiled  to  Elba,  Ferdinand  resumed  his  sovereignty. 
On  this  occasion  an' Austrian,  Prince  Rospigliosi,  was  sent 
to  Florence  to  announce  his  arrival,  and  in  his  proclamation 
he  declared  Tuscany  to  be  an  inheritance  and  patrimony 
of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  The  vain  attempt  of 
Lombardy  in  1820  to  shake  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  an 
attempt  in  which  the  crown  prince  of  Piedmont,  Carlo 
Alberto,  was  secretly  implicated,  ended  in  the  incarceration 
of  some  of  the  noblest  Italian  patriots  in  Austrian  fortresses 
for  a  period  of  from  16  to  20  years.  It  was  vaiflTfor 
Fossombroni  to  protest,  and  declare  that  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment did  not  require  Austrian  soldiers  to  play  the  masters  ; 
Austrian  soldiers  arrived  to  occupy  Tuscany  as  well  as  the 
other  Italian  states,  and  the  aulic  counsellor  Menz  wrote 
to  Prince  Metternich  that  "  the  Tuscan  Government,  led  to 
reflect  on  its  dangers,  had  assumed  a  firmer  attitude,  and 
constituted  a  more  active  and  vigilant  police,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  respect  inspired  by  Austrian  bayonets  placed  at 
the  gates  of  Tuscany  were  sufficient  to  dispel  revolutionary 
ideas."  Ferdinand  died  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Leopold  1 1.,  who  had  married  a  Neapolitan  princess. 
Alarmed  by  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1847,  Leopold, 
like  other  Italian  princes,  granted  his  people  a  constitution, 
but  w-hen  they  further  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
Austrians,  to  assist  in  driving  the  foreigner  from  Italy,  he 
reluctantly  permitted,  the  Tuscau  army,  chiefly  consisting 
of  young  volunteers,  to  depart.  The  enthusiastic  youths 
who  fought  for  the  independence  of  their  country  displayed 
unwonted  valour  at  Curtalone  and  Montanara  ;  but  the 
grand-duke  signified  his  displeasure  by  withdrawing  titles 
and  pensions  from  even  the  surgeons  who  attended  the 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Among  the  liberals  ia 
Florence  who  had  long  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
shake  off  foreign  interference,  in  the  government  of  their 
country,  were  men  of  the  greatest.moderation  and  virtue, — 
Baron  Bettino  Ricasoli,  the  Marchese  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  the 
poets  Niccolini  and.  Giusti,  Salvagnoli,  the  Marchese  Neri 
Corsini,  and  the  Marchese  Gino  Capponi,  the  last  of  that 
family  illustrious  for  virtue,. for  genius,  and  for  patriotism.* 
The  grand-duke,  who  either  shared  the  principles  of  hi» 
family,  or  had  not  courage  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  coincided  with  the  view  of  the 
Piedmontese  minister  Cavour,  invited  Austrian  froops  irv 
1850  again  to  occupy  his  dominions,  and  though  Leopold 
affected  to  submit  to  necessity,  the  .Austrian  general  de- 
clared he  would  not  have  come  uninvited.  This  occupa- 
tion lasted  six  years,  during  which  time  the  power  of  life 
and  death  of  Tuscan  subjects  was  delivered  iuk  the  hands 
of  the  Austrian  commanders.  When  Victor  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  with  the  assistance  of 
France,  made  war  against  Austria  for  the  independence 
of  Italy  in  1859,  a  vain  hope  was  still  entertained  that 
Leopold  would  have  consented  to  unite  his  army  with  that 
of  Piedmont ;  but  the  proclamation  of  war  went  forth 
without  a  sign  from  Tuscany,  On  the  27th  April  1859 
the  Tuscan  troops  unanimously  declared  their  intention  to 
,throw  down  their  arms  unless  they  were  allowed  to  joia 
the  War  of  Indepeudeuce.  The  liberals  insisted  on  tha 
abdication  of  Leopold  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  on  an  offen-' 
sive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Piedmont.  Leopold  de-1 
clined  these  propo.sals,  and  quitted  Florence  with  his 
family,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  assembled  multitudes,' 
never  to  return. 

'  Shortly  before  his  deeth  in  1876,  ut  upwards  of  80  years  of  age, 
lie  completed  Iiis  .idmir-^ble  history  of  the  Klorentino  Republic,  Sterna 
deila  Revuiblica  di  Firenze  di  Ouio  Capjpcmi.  2  torn..  8vo,  1875. 
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Tlic  followin"  year  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Florence, 
t^i;^^'^^^Sf^^t°^^^     i^rn;;nde.-and-f.r.her  additions  hive  been  made  at  the 


and  of  which  29  volumes  appeared  in  the  author's  lifetime. 
It  was  continued  after  his  death  by  Fathers   Risco  and 


were  disappointed,  and  thff  scat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred to  Kome. 

See  the  histo.ieS  of  the  Floi-cnti.ie  Republic  by  Gmo  CM'poni, 
tto  Vanucci.  T.  A.  TroIloi».-,  and  Hcuiy  ^^'P'";  f-  \'"='"  ^ 
cmoirsofSamnniola,  translated  by  Leonard  Homer,  ic.    (A.b.il.) 


Atto 
ilcmoi 


expense  of  the  Spanish  Government.  The  value  of  the 
work  is  considerably  increassd  by  the  insertion  of  ancient 
chronicles  and  documents  not  easily  accessible,  elsewhere. 
Florez  was  a  good  numismatist,  and  published  Espai'ut 
Cavpelaiia:  Jledallas  dclas  Colonias,  in  2  vols.  4to  U757- 
FLOREXCE  of  Worcester,  an  English  chronicler  who  170S).  A  third  volume  appeared  i"  1'73.  His  last  work 
lived  during  the' end  of  the  llth  and  beginniua  of  the  12th  ]  was  the  Memorias  de  las  re.juas  Catoh.a,  2  vol..  4to 
centurvNothinrn^ore  is  known  of  him  than  that  |  (1770).     Florez  led  a  retired,  studious,  and  unambitious 

a  monk  of  Worcester,  that  he  had  a  great  reputation  for  life,  and  died  at  Madrid  in  May  or  Augubt  l"->- 
L"nt  Ld  tha  he'  died  on  the  5th  June  11  IS.  His  FLORIAN,  the  patron  saint  of  Poland,  -as  born  at 
C/.°°W«  be-ins  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  ends  Zei.elmauer,  Lower  Austria,  about  the  year  190.  He 
w  th  h  year  0  his  death.  The  earlier  part  is  compiled  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Roman  army,  and  suffered  death 
rom  the  Chronicle  of  Marianus  Scotus,  and  the  greater  part  by  drowning  about  the  year  230,  during  the  persecution  of 
ofTbatwhth  delates  to  English  history  is  a  translation  '  the  Christians  by  the  emperor  Diocletian.  His  remains 
from  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  but  ^s  he  approaches  his  own  I  are  said  to  have  been  buned  on  the  "'eo  lie  present 
times  the  independent  value  of  his  work  increases,  and  m  Augustinian  monastery  at  St  ^1""^'!  near  L.nz,  but  were 
re<^rd  to  contemporary  events  he  is  cue  of  the  most  valuable  afterwards  transferred  to  Rome.  About  llb3  a  portion 
of°existinc  authorities.  The  Chronicle  of  Florence  was  of  them  was  presented  to  king  Casimir  of  rol^''^.  and 
continued  from  1  US  to  11 -il  by  an  anonymous  writer.  I  from  that  time  Florian  became  the  patron  saint  ortuat 
An  edition  of  the  CTron.c/,:  was  pnbUshed  at  London  in  1592,  and  country.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior  holding  m  bis 
another  at  Frankfoit  in  1001.  It  is  also  included  in  the  Collcciioii.  ^^^^^  ^  vessel  from  which  he  pours  out  flames,  and  on  tnis 
of  Historians,  edited  by  oixler  of  the  Records  Commission  ;. and  a  j^^gg^^f  ijjg  protection  is- often  sought  agamst  fire.  Hia 
translation  with  notes  by  Thos.  Forester  is  eontained  in  Lohns  ,  ._^  ^^^^  calendar  is  August  4. 

A'Uiquar,a^  Libra,-v.  I       'pLORIAN,' JeaN    PlERRE  CLARIS    DE  (17155-1794),  a 

FLORES,  also  called  Endeh  and  Mangekaai,  an  island    ^^^^^^  ^^^  romancist,  was  born  at  the  chateau  of 


of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  belonging  to  the  residency 
of  Timor.  It  lies  in  a  line  with  Java  between  Sumbava 
on  the  west;  and  Timor  on  the  east,  and  stretches  from 
8°  3'  to  9°  59'  S.  lat.,  and  from  119°  49'  to  123'  1'  E.  long. 
It  is  about  230  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  40  broad,  and 
its  area  is  estimated  at  about  8900  square  miles.  Like 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  it  is  both  moun- 
tainous and  volcanic,  among  the  loftier  summits  being 
Ombuu  Romba  or  Gunong  Keo,  9054  feet  in  height; 
Lobetabi  or,  in  a  corrupted  form,  Lovotivo,  7115  ;  Ombuu 
Soroor  Gunong  Rokka,  6557  ;  and  Larantiika  or  Ilimandiri, 
The  interior  is  very  partially  explored,  though  the  I 


Floriart,  near  Sauve,  in  that  part  of  Languedoc  which  now 
forms  the  department  of  Gard.  His  mother,  a  Spanish  lady- 
named  Gilette  da  Salgues,  died  when  he  was  quite  a  child, 

"and  the  person  who  seemed  to  have  had  most  influence  on 
his  early  years  was  his  grandfather,  an  old  noble  who  had 
run  through  his  estate.     His  uucle,  the  marquis  of  Florian, 

!  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Voltaire,  introduced  him  at 
Ferney,  and  Florianet,  as  he  was  soon  afliectionately  nick- 
named, spent  a  plea-sant  time  with  the  old  dictator  of 
French  literature.  ■  In  1768  he  became  page  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  duke  of  Penthievre  at  Anet,  and  throughout 
his  life  he  was  the  object  of  the  powerful  patronage  of  that 


forests  are  neither  so  dense  nor  so  extensive  as  in  Borneo  or  ■      j^^^^^  nobleman.     Having  studied  for  s'ome  time  at  tha 
Celebes.     Besides  amber,  which  is  found  on  the  coast,  the     ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Bapaume  he  obtained  from  the  duke  a 

mineral  products  consist  of  sulphur,  pumice-stone,  copper,  ,  ^^^^-^j^^  -^  ^  dragoon  regiment,  and  in  this  capacity  it  is 
and  a  little  iron  and  gold.  Sandal-wood,  rice,  wild  cinna-  ,  ^^.^  ^^  displayed  a  boisterous  behaviour  as  unlike  as  might 
mou,  and  birds'  nests  are  the  rao.st  important  articles  of  ^^  ^^  „i,at  the  reader  of  his  works  would  naturally  imagine, 
export,  giving  rise  to  a^considerabb  trade  with  telebes,  |  y^,  ^f^g^^^^s  left  the  army  and  became  gentleman  in. ordi- 
nary.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  he 


Timor,  Batavia,  and  Singapore.  The  inhabitants  are 
mainly  of  Malay  origin,  and  the  language  appears  to  be 
akin  to  that  of  Bima.  There  are  considerable  settlements 
of  Buginese  and  Wadjorese.  Portugal  lays  claim  to  certain 
portions  of  the  island,  but  practically  it  is  all  under  Dutch 
supremacy.      Christianity   has    been    introduced    by   the 

Portuguese  on  the  east  coast,  and  tlie  converts  are  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  priests  from  Timor. 

See  P.  J.  Veth,  "  Het  eilaud  Flores,"  in  Tijdschrift  wot  KoJcrl. 

Iiuiie,  1855  ;  E.   Fi-ancis,  Hcrimurinrjcn  ml  den  levmsloop  vnn  ceii 

JtuHsch  amUoiaar,  1856;  S.  JluUer,  Dijilrarjcii  tot  dc  Kcmiis  tun 

TiMor. 

FLORES,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Azores."  See  Azores. 

FLOREZ,  Enrique  (1701-1773),  a  Spanish  historical 
scholar,  was  born  at  Valladolid  in  1701.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  entered  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  professed  theo- 
logy at  the  university  of  Alcala,  and  published  a  Cursiis 
T/ceolofiicE  in  5  vols.  4to  (1732-1738).  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  historical  studies.  Of  these 
the  first  fruit  was  his  Clave  Ilislorial,  a  work  of  the  samu 
class  as  the  French  Art  de  Verifier  Us  Dates,  and  preceding 
it  by  several  years.  It  appeared  in  1743,  and  passed 
through  ruany  editions.  In  1747  was  published  the  first 
volume  of  La  Espaiia  Sa'Jrada,  a  vast  compilation  of  local 
ecclesiasticil  history,  which  obtained  a  European  reputation, 
9—14 


retired  to  Sceaux,  but  he  was  soon  discovered  and  dragged 
'to  prison  by  the  Parisian  sans-culottes ;  and  though  hi* 
incarceration  was  .not  of  long  continuance,  it  so  injured  his 
health  that  he  survived  his  release  only  a  few  months. 
His  death  took  place  on  September  13,  1794. 

Florian's  first  literary  eti'orts  took  the  shape  of  little 
comedies  ;  but  he  first  attracted  attention  by  an  epistle 
in  verse  entitled  Voltaire  et  le  serf  du  Mont  Jura  and  an 
eclogue  called  Bulk,  which  were  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  in  17S2  and  1783  respectively.  In  the  latter 
year  he  also  produced  his  Galatie,  a  professed  imitation  of 
the  Galatea  of  Cervantes,  and  this  was  followed  two  years 
later  by  Suim  Fompilius,  an  equally  undisguised  imitation 
of  Fcnelou's  TeUmaque,  which  as  an  educational  work  has 
proved  only  less  popular  than  its  prototype.  In  1788  be 
became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  pubhshed 
£stdle,  a  pastoral  of  the  same  class  as  Galale,^  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  of  his  works.  AnotKer  romance,; 
Gouzahe  de  Cordoue,  preceded  by-an  histoiical  notice  ot 
the  Moors,  appeared  in  1791,  and  his  famous  coUectionoC 
Fables  in  1792.  After  his  death  Qieie  appeared  an  unhn- 
iiihsd  treatment  of  the  story  of  William  Tell,  to  whicli 
he  had  devoted   the   leisure  of  his   confinement,  and  a^ 
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Bbridgmont  of  Don  Quixote,  wliicli,  thougk  fai-  from  being 
a  correct  representation  of  the  original,  liad  great  success. 
Florian  was  a  professed  imitator  of  Gessner,  and  his 
stjrle  lias  all  the  artificial  delicacy  and  sentimentality  of  the 
Gessnerian  school.  Perhaps  tho  nearest  example  of  the 
class  in  English  literature  is  afforded  by  Wilson's  L-ir/hts 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.  He  is  least  affected  in  Lis 
fables,  his  comedies,  and  some  of  his  minor  tales.  Among 
the  best  of  the  fables  are  reckoned  "tho  Monkey  showing 
the  Magic  Lantern,"  "tlic  Dlind  Man  and  the  Paralytic," 
and  "  the  Monkeys  and  the  Leopard";  and  Lcs  Dcn.r Bilh'ts, 
Le  Bon  Pere,  and  £e  Bon  MciKirje  are  the  best  known  of 
the  comedies.  In  the  latter  ho  brought  the  arleqninades 
again  into  fashion,  and  raised  them  to  a  higher  level. 
Florian's  CEitvres  Completes  appeared  at  Paris  in  IG  vol- 
umes, 1820;  his  Giitvrcs  ineditcs  in  4  voiunlCR,  l'S2i, 
Didot  published  an  edition  in  21  volumes,  Briand  another 
in  13,  and  JautTret  a  third  in  12.  Tlie  editions  of  some 
of  tho  more  popular  works  are  extremely  numerous. 

Sue  "Vie  lid  Florian''  ]iicfi.'(cJ  to  Iiis  (Eavns posthumcs \  A.  h  N. 
ilfi  Kosuy,  l'i£  dc  Florian,  Paris,  An  \ .\  JauIVict  ami  l^acrctcllc, 
iHorjc  dc  Floricin,  1812;    Saiiite-Beuvc,  Causcrics  dio  Imidi,  t.  iii. 

FLOFJDA,  tho  most  southern  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  a  largo  prdmontory  extending  southwards  into 
tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  its  southern  and  western  coasts  forming 
in  part  tho  northern  and  eastern  shore  line  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  name  of  Florida  was. in  the  ICth  and  early  part 
of  tho  17th  century  indefinitely  applied  to  tlie  ter'-itory 
now  lying  south  of  Virginia.  By  its  charter  the  southern 
boundary  of  Carolina  was  fixed  at  the  29tli  parallel, 
tlius  including  about  one  half  of  the  prqsent  State  of 
Florida.  In  1738  the  stipulated  northern  boundary  of 
Florida  was  a  lino  drawn  due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the 
'St  John's  Iliver  (called  by  the  Sjianiards  San' Juan)  to 
'Jie  little  river  Yasisa,  cutting  off  all  upper-  or  continental 
Florida.  At  the  time  of  its  cession  by  Spain  to  Great 
Britain  in  1703,  the  tcr.itory  of  Florida  extended  as  far 
west  as  the  Mississippi  r.iver,  including  portions  of  the 
present  States  of  Alabama,  MissLssippi,  and  Louisiana. 
The  ])re3ent  boundaries  are  comprised  between  21°  30'  and 
Sr  N.  lat,  and  80°  and  87'  45'  W.  long. 

Florida  makes  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  in  part  that  of  Alabama,  from  which  U  is 
separated  on  the  northwest  by  the  river  Pcrdit!  .  The 
Atlantic  washes  its  feastcrn,  and  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  its 
southern  and  western  coasts,  constituting  a  sea-board  of 
more  than  1000  miles.  On  the  south-cast  it  is  separated 
from  the  Bahamas  by  the  Straits  of  Florida.  It  points 
towards  Cuba  on  the  south,  Havana  being  about  110  miles 
from  Key  West.  Its  entire  length  from  Perdido  river  to 
Cape  Sable  is  aJuout  700  miles,  its  mean  breadth  00  miles. 
The  estimated  area  of  Florida  is  59,208  square  miles,  or 
37,931,520  acres,  of  wliich  2,373,011  acres  wore  in  1S70 
included  in  farms.     The  population  in  1S70  was  187,748. 

The  peninsula  proper  terminates  on  tho  south  in  Capo 
Sable  ;  but  a  remarkable  chain  of  rocky  islets,  called  the 
Florida  Keys,  begins  at  Caiie  Florida  on  tlie  eastern  shore, 
extends  south-westerly  nearly  200  miles  in  a  direction 
generally  conforming  with  that  of  tho  coast,  and  ends  in 
Qie  cluster  of  saud-hcapcd  rocks  known  as  the  Tortugas, 
from  the  great  number  of  turtle  formerly  frequenting  them. 
South  of  the  bank  on  which  these  Keys  rise,  and  separated 
from  them  by  a  navigable  channel,  is  the  long,  nr.rrow  and 
dangerous  coral  ridge  known  as  the  Florida  Reef.  This 
group  of  keys  and  reefs  is  washed  on  the  south  by  the 
constant  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  most  important 
(if  tho  keys  is  Key  West,  a  nautical  corruption  of  Cai/o 
?Jrffso  m  none  Key,  which  name  oris;innlcd  m  the  j^rcat 
number  ol   bones  lound  on  the  islana  uy   rlie  Spaniards, 


supposed  to  bo.  tliof-e  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Thq 
island  was  long  the  haunt  of  smugglers  and  pirates,  but  ia 
now  a  busy  and  thriving  place,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant naval  stations  possessed  fcy  the  United  States,  on 
account  of  its  commanding  situation  at  the  entrance  of  tlie 
most  frequented  passage  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  well 
as  its  nearness  to  Havana,  King.ston,  and  other  important 
ports  of  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  European  powers. 

Tho  Gulf  coast  of  the  State  is  intersected  by  numeroiis 
bays,  among  which  are  Pensacola,  Choctawhatcheo,  St 
Andrew's,  Appalachicoln,  Appalachee,  Tampa,  Charlotte, 
Ponce  dc  Leon  or  Chatham,  and  Florida  Bays,  tiie  last  lyii  ix 
between  the  Keys  and  mainland.  The  chief  rivers  are  St 
John's,  navigable  about  100  miles  fur  vessels  of  modera  e 
draught,  and  em|itying  into  the  Atlantic  after  a  northerly 
course  of  300  miles,  Indian  Paver,  a  long  narrow  lagoon 
on  the  eastern  coast,  which  it  is  [iroposcl  to  unite  by  a 
canal  with  the  St  John's,  the  Suwance  and  Ockloconee, 
which  rise  in  Georgia  and  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  , 
the  Appalachieola,  formed  by  the  Chattahootchec  and  Flint 
rivers,  and  emptying  into  the  bay  of  the  same  nanic  , 
Choctawhatchee,  Escambia,  and  Perdido,  also  flowing  into 
the  Gulf.  The  St  Mary's  makes  for  some  distance  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  Florida  has  also  numerous 
lakes,  some  of  which  are  navigable.  Lake  Okeechobee,  in 
the  Everglades,  is  about  40  miles  long  and  30  broad. 

Surface  and  Soil  — The  surface  is  generally  level,  the 
greatest  elevation  being  not  more  than  300  feet  above  ihe 
sea,  altliough  old  maps  represent  it  as  niuuntaiuons.  The 
most  remarkable  Icaturo  is  the  immense  tract  of  tniir.sh  tilled 
with  islands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  called  the 
Everglades,  and  by  the  Indians  "gra.ss- water  "  Between 
the  Suwanee  and  Chattahootchec  the  country  is  hilly  ;  the 
western  portion  of  the  State  is  level.  De  Bow  designates 
the  lands  as  hifh-hummock,  low-humniock,  Ewanip,  savanna, 
and  pine.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  except  in  the 
hummocks,  where  it  is  .ntcrinixcd  with  clay.  These 
hummocks  vary  in  extent  from  a  few  to  thou.^ands  of  acres, 
ai.d  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State  They  are  n.siially 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  red,  live,  and  water  oal<, 
magnolia,  pine,  and  dogwood.  When  cleared  they  afford 
desirable  openings  for  cultivutiou.  The  sarann.as  are  rich 
allnviuiis  on  the  margins  of  streams  or  lying  in  detached 
tract5,  yielding  largely,  but  requiring  duelling  and  dyking 
in  ordinary  seasons.  In  the  "  barrens,  "  as  the  pine  fo.-efts 
arc  called,  the  soil  is  very  poor,  and  thickly  overgrown 
with  pine  and  cyijress.  The  district  comprised  in  the 
Everglades  is  iaipas=;able  during  the  lainy  6ea.--oii.  from 
July  to  Octobir.  It  i.«  about  00  miles  lung  by  I'O  broarl, 
covering  most  of  the  territory  south  of  Lake  Oliocchobet 
or  Big-water.  The  islands  witii  »hich  tins  vast  swamp  or 
lake  is  studded  vary  from  one  fourth  irf  ini  aire  to  hiinda-tls 
of  acres  in  cxtcni.  They  are  generally  covered  »iih  dcn.--e 
thickets  of  shrubbery  or  vines,  occasionally  wiih  li.fiy  pinc.s 
and  palmettos.  Tl'C  water  is  from  1  tu  G  feet  dce|',  Ihe 
bottom  being  covered  with  a  growth  of  rank  gras.s.  'I'Lc 
vegetable  deposit  of  tho  Everglades  is  considered  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  and  plantain 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  Florida  are  the  subterranean 
streams  which  undermine  tho  rotten  limcstono  formalion. 
creating  numerous  cavities  in  the  ground  called  "sinks." 
These  are  inverted  conical  hollows,  or  tu'nncls,  varying  in 
extent  from  a  few  yards  to  sc\eral  acres,  at  the  tottom  of 
which  running  water  often  appea'rs. 

A   most   remarkable  spring,    situated    12    miles    from 

Tallahassee,  has  been  sounded  with  2o0  fathoms  of  line 

before  finding  bottom.      The  outflow  forms  a  beautiful  lake, 

I  transparent  and  cold  as  ice  even  in  the  hottest  weather 

I  The  irrcatsink  uf  Alachua  county  is  a  subterranean  passagi- 

(  l.v  which  ilie  waters  of  ilie  Alachua  savanna  are  suoDosed 
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to  discharge  themselves  into  Orange  Lake.  In  fact,  the 
geological  etructuro  of  the  State  is  remarkable,  much  of  its 
surface  seeming  a  crust  through  the  openings  of  which 
underground  lakes  and  rivers  force  their  way. 

Toion3  and  Ilarborirs. — Xotwithstanding  the  great  extent 
of  its  sea-coast,  Florida  has  few  goed  harbours.  Besides 
being  a  naval  station,  Key  West  is  a  place  of  considerablu 
iniiwrtanca  Pensacola,  Appalachicoki,  St  Mark's,  Cedar 
Keys,  Tampa,  and  Charlotte  on  the  Gulf,  and  Fernandina 
and  St  Augustine  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast,  are  the  principal 
ports.  Of  th  ;se  the  harbours  of  Pcnsacohi  and  Fernandina 
tre  the  best.  The  cities  of  Florida  arc  Jacksonville,  popula- 
tion in  1870,  G912;  Pensacola,  3347,  Tallahassee,  the 
capital,  2023,  and  St  Augustine,  1717  Jacksonville,  on 
St  John's  River,  is  a  flourishing  city,  inucli  resorted  to  by 
invalids  from  the  northerh  States  on  account  of  the  salu- 
brity of  its  climate.  Fernandina,  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  railway  whirh  crosses  the  State  to  Cedar  Keys,  on  the 
Gulf  of  .Mexico,  has  1722  inhabitants. 

Clini'de  — Florida,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  swamps, 
possesses  one  of  the  most  equable  and  agreeable  climates  of 
the  continent  Occupying  as  it  does  a  situation  between 
tlie  temperate  and  tropiinl  regions,  it  enjoys  e.xeniption 
from  the  frosts  and  sudden  changes  of  the  one  pnd  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  other.  The  mercury,  however,  some- 
times falls  to  the  freezing  point,  and  great  damage  is  done 
to  the  orange  plantations  The  winter  climate  of  the  Gulf 
coast  is  more  rigorous  than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
seasons  partake  of  the  tropical  character,  winter  being  dis- 
tinguishable by  copious  rains.  Statistics  show  the  State  to 
be  one  of  the  liealthlest,  if  not  the  healthiest,  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  resilient  population  is  largely  increased  in 
the  winter  months  by  invalids  from  the  north,  seeking  a 
more  genial  cUme.  Jacksonville,  St  Augustine,  and  Key 
West  aro  preferred  by  this  class  of  visitors,  who  are  every 
year  becoming  more  numerous.  The  menn  wii.ter  tem- 
perature as  observed  at  Key  West  was  slightly  less  than 
that  of  Havana ,  while  for  the  months  from  July  to 
November  It  was  about  the  same.  Besides  the  advantage 
of  its  climate,  the  semi-tropical  character  of  Florida  offers  a 
grateful  and  striking  change  of  scene  to  the  health-.set-ker, 
who  leaves  the  bare  forests  and  frozen  streams  of  New 
England  for  a  country  teeming  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  strewed  with  flowers. 

Products. — ^The  productions  of  Florida  are  of  an  essen- 
tially tropical  character :  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar-cane, 
arrow  root,  hemp,  flax,  coffee,  and  the  cocoa-nut  flourish 
there.  The  climate  is  also  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  silk-worm  and  for  tho  cochineal  in.=:ect.  Oranges, 
bananas,  lemons,  limes,  olives,  grapes,  pine-apples,  grow 
abundantly,  and  are  of  exquisite  flavour.  Indian  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  beans,  iicasc,  and  such  products  of  a  more 
northern  climate  as  Irish  potatoes,  barley,  buckwheat,  hops, 
Jcc.,  are  also  raised.  The  cultiv.-.tioii  and  export  of 
oranges  and  other  fruits  have  grown  to  bo  a  considcr.ible 
source  of  wealth  to  the  State ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  especially  at  Key  West,  is  becoming  an  important 
industry.  The  pasturage  afforded  by  tho  savannas  is 
excellent,  cattle  requiring  little  or  no  attention  from  their 
owners,  and  no  housing  in  winter.  Game  and  fish  abound 
in  every  part  of  ihc  state.  Deer,  wild  tnrkcy.s,  partridges, 
geese,  ducks,  and  other  small  game  are  in  all  the  forcsbs 
and  about  all  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  swamps ;  green  turtle, 
oysters,  sheep's-head,  red-fish,  mullet,  itc,  aro  found  on  all 
the  coasts,  and  freshwater  fish  in  all  the  inland  ^-alcrs. 
Magnificent  sponges  are  gathered  along  tho  reefs,  and  form 

considerable  item  of  trade.     Cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco, 

;iinber,    fist,    and    fruits   jnay    be   considered   the    most 

.iluabla  products.     From  selected  statistics,  compiled  by 

ihc  United  States  Government,  it  appears  that  Florida  pro- 


duced in  1870 — Indian  corn,  2,225,050  bushels,;  oats, 
114,204  bushels;  cotton,  39,789  bales  ,  wool,  37,562  !b ; 
rice,  401,037  lb;  cane,  553,192  gall:-.,  Iiish  pot.i- 
toes,  10,218  bu.'hels;  t>weet  potatoes,  7S9,45G  bushels; 
pease  and  beans,  64,846  bushels,  honey,  150,854  lb. 
Florida  cotton  is  grown  almost  exclusively  m  the  northern 
group  of  counties,  but  the  State  is  capable  of  producing  tho 
celebrated  Sea  Island  variety,  the  cultivation  of  which  wxi 
formerly  confined  to  a  few  Lshnds  on  the  coasts  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Appalachicola,  fcrrnerly  a  consider- 
ablo  shipping  port  for  cotton,  has  been  supci-soded  by 
Fernandina  oh  tho  Atlantic.  The  crop  of  1S7G-77  is 
reported  at  34,303  bales,  of  which  1 1,214  was  Sea  Island  , 
but  it  should  bo  stated  that  this  computation  includes  only 
shipments  from  Florida  outports,  there  being  no  AaUx 
whence  to  estimate  accurately  the  quantity  goin.2  to  porta 
out  of  the  State  by  rail.  The  same  remark  will  atV 
the  quantity  of  woo!  exported. 

The  wool  grown  in  Florida  is  long-stap'^a,  of  medium 
and  coarse  grades,  little  attention  being  as  yet  given  to 
producing  fine  wools.  In  1S7S  the  fiocks  had  increased  to 
56,500  head,  yielding  200,000  lo  of  wool. 

In  1874  Gadsden  county  [noduccd  on  327  acres  planted 
210,000  lb  of  tobaccc,  of  excellent  quality,  valued  at 
§44,000.  East  auu  South  Florida  rely  mainly  upon  fruit 
culture.  Florida  is  said  lo  be  tho  only  section  of  the 
Union  whetu  the  orange  can  be  grown  to  any  extent  with 
success.  There  is  no  fear  of  winter-killing  south  of  Pilatka 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  excellent  condition  in 
which  it  reaches  the  northern  markets  render  this  a  most 
profitable  crop. 

Tho  forests  of  Florida  form  no  inconsiderable  source  of 
wealth.  Tho  live-oak,  so  valuable  in  shipbuilding,  abounds, 
also  the  other  varieties  of  oak,  sv.'amp  cypress,  hickory, 
pine,  magnolia,  dogwood,  and  laurel.  The  palma  christi 
({astor-oil  bean)  becomes  hero  a  large  tree ;  on  the  islands 
and  kc3-s  boxwood,  satlnwood,  mastic,  and  lignum-vitce 
grow  abundantly.  The  pine  is  found  from  Cape  Sable  to 
near  Indian  river.  In  addition  to  fruit-bearing  species, 
the  pimento,  coflTce.  popper,  clove,  and  otlier  spice  trees  and 
al  iTibs  may  bo  suc;cssful!y  cultivated 

From  the  oflicial  sources  of  information  it  appears  that 
in  1870  tho  value  of  the  live  stock  on  farms  was  85,21 2,1 57. 
The  number  of  horses  was  11,902;  mules  and  a5ses,  8,835; 
milch  cows,  61,932  ;  draught  and  other  cattle,  322,701  , 
bleep,  26,509;  Ew:me,  158,908.  Florida  also  produced 
100,989  lb  butter.  Those  numbers  will  bo  largely  in- 
c(  cased  by  tho  census  of  1880. 

Manit/adures. — These  are  unimportant,  and  are  chiefly 
confined  to  flour  and  grist  mills,  lumber  mills,  and  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  molasses,  their  total 
value  ill  1870  being  84,085,403.  Ag.iculture  and  com- 
ricrce  are  the  chief  resources  of  tho  State, — the  export  of 
its  fibrous  products,  cereals,  friiiu?,  fish,  live-oak  and  other 
timber,  giving  employment  to  a  considerable  tonnage. 
Among  the  mineral  productions  may  be  named  amethyst, 
turquoise,  lapis-lazuli,  ochre,  coal,  and  iron-ore. 

Trade. — The  coasting  trade  employs  many  steamers  and 
sailing  craft,  plying  chiefly  between  Florida  ports  and 
Savannah,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  Pen- 
sacola and  Appalachicola  ar«  naturally  points  of  shipment 
for  southern  Alabama  and  southwestern  Georgia.  The 
bulk  of  foreign  merchandise  reaches  the  State  from  northern 
ports  instead  of  by  direct  importation.  Key  West  shows 
much  the  largest  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  or  clearing, 
St  John's  and  Fernandina  following  in  the  order  named. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at  all  the  ports,  the  v«sseU 
usually  being  of  small  burthen,  fur  coast  tralhc. 

liailways. — In  1S76  there  were  only  4S4  miles  of 
railway  in   Florida.     The  Jacksonville,   PensacoiOi   anJ 
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Mobile  railroad  extends  west  from  Jacksonville  to  Chatta-  ; 
hootcliee,  and  's  the  longest  in  the  State.  Lateral  lines' 
connect  this  line  with  the  Georgia  system  by  a  branch 
from  Live  Oak  due  north  to  Dupont,  and  with  St  Mark's 
on  the  Gulf  by  a  branch  south  from  Tallahassee.  The 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  West  India  Transit  Company's  line 
extends  from  Fernandina  on  the  Atlantic  to  Cedar  Keys 
on  the  Gulf,  distance  155  miles.  The  Pensacola  and 
Louisville  road  extends  from  Pensacola  north  to  a  junction 
with  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  (Alabama)  railroad,  45 
miles.  The  St  John's  Piiver  line  crosses  from  St  Augustine 
to  Tocoi  on  the  St  John's,  14  miles. 

Administration. — The  government  of  Florida  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  States  of  the  American  Union.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  elected  by  the 
people  every  four  years.  The  legislative  power  is  repre- 
sented by  a  senate  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  or  assembly  chosen  for  two  years,  both  by 
popular  vote.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court, 
iiaving  one  chief  and  two  associate  judges,  who  hold  throe 
annual  sessions  in  Tallahassee  ;  there  are  also  seven  circuit 
besides  other  inferior  courts.  Florida  has  two  members  in 
the  national  house  of  representatives,  and  has  therefore 
(with  the  two  senators  to  which  each  State  is  entitled)  only 
four  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  The  State  is  divided 
into  39  counties,  viz.,  Alachua,  Baker,  Bradford,  Brevard, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Columbia,  Dade,  Duval,  Escambia, 
Franklin,  Gadsden,  Hamilton,  Hernando,  Hillsborough, 
Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  Leon,  Levy,  Liberty, 
Madison,  Mamatee,  Marion,  Monroe,  Nassau,  Orange,  Polk, 
Putnam,  St  John's,  Santa  Rosa,  Sumter,  Suwanee,  Taylor, 
Volusia,  Wakulla,  Walton,  Washington. 

Education. — Florida  has  neither  college  nor  university, 
(ilthough  an  agricultural  college  has  been  incorporated ; 
tbe  financial  condition  of  the  State  and  people  after  the 
close  of  the  great  civil  war  has  greatly  retarded  educa- 
tional development.  There  is  no  public  library  of  10,000 
volumes  in  the  State.  Li  187G,  out  of  a  school  population 
numbering  74,828  persons,  the  number  actually  attending 
public  schools  was  only  20,052.  The  total  expenditure 
for  educational  purposes  was  .S2,12C,541.  The  slow  de- 
velopment of  education  in  the  .State  may  also  be  attributed 
to  the  numerous  coloured  population  (91,384  in  1870) 
formerly  held  in  slavery,  which  is  wholly  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil  and  kindred  pursuits.  Since  the  war 
Florida  has  received  large  accessions  to  its  population 
from  other  States,  and  is  undergoing  changes  which  will, 
it  is  believed,  ultimately  lead  to  its  taking  a  higher  rank 
in  the  Union.  In  1870  there  were  in  the  State  23  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  with  a  total  circulation  of  10,545. 
The  total  number  of  religions  organizations  was  420, 
having  390  places  of  worship,  and  property  valued  at 
$420,520. 

History. — The  history  of  Florida  is-  interesting.  The 
various  attempts  at  colonization  by  Europeans  of  which 
we  have  authentic  accounts  go  farbher  back  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  North  American  continent,  preceding  the 
efforts  of  the  French  in  Canada,  the  English  in  Virginia, 
and  even  of  the  Spaniards  themselves  in  Mexico.  St 
Augustine  is  the  oldest  settlement  founded  by  Europeans, 
pot  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  North  America,  and 
still  shov;s  traces  of  Spanish  occupation  two  centuries  ago. 
(Remains  of  fortifications,  roads,  Arc,  are  found  between 
tho  Suwanee  and  Chattahootchee.  In  1512,  seven  years 
before  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon  discovered  the  mainland  of  Florida  on  Easter  .Sunday, 
Pascha  Floridum,  the  supposed  derivation  of  the  name. 
The  discoverer  landed  at  a  place  called  the  Pay  of  tho 
Cross,  took  formal  possession,  and  planted  a  stone  cross  in 
sign  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain.     He  continued-  his  ex- 


plorations in  the  interior  and  along  tho  coast  for  some 
months  before  sailing  to  Spain.  The  following  year  ho 
was  named  governor  of  and  received  permission  from 
Ferdinand  to  colonize  the  "  Island  of  Florida."  His  efforts, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  place  of  his  original 
landing  is  supposed  to  be  a  few  miles  north  of  Saint 
Augustine. 

The  next  effort  at  colonization  was  the  disastrous  one  of 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  in  1528.  He  sailed  from  Cuba 
with  400  men,  landed  in  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  and 
remained  in  the  country  nearly  six  months,  when  he  re- 
embarked  and  perished  in  a  tempest  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Four  survivors  of  this  expedition  succeeded, 
after  incredible  hardships,  in  reaching  Mexico. 

Hernando  de  Soto  landed  on  May  30,  1539,  at  what  i.-i 
now  Tampa  Bay,  called  by  the  Spaniards  "Spiritu  Santo." 
De  Soto  believed  Florida  a  new  El  Dorado.  He  had  the 
title  oi  Adelantado,  or  president,  from  the  emperor,  and 
undertook  the  conquest  at  his  own  expense.  He  passed 
the  first  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Appalachians,  east  of 
Flint  river.  After  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  natives, 
who  opposed  his  advance  into  the  interior,  and  the  less  of 
many  men  by  disease,  De  Soto  reached  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  died  from  fever  while  endeavouring  to  descend 
its  banks  to  the  mouth. 

R(in(5  Goulaine  de  Laudonniere,  who  had  accompanied 
Jean  Pubault  in  his  expedition  to  Port  Royal  (1502), 
landed  first  at  what  is  now  St  Augustine,  subsequently  in 
the  river  St  John,  called  by  him  the  "  River  of  May,"  and 
built  Fort  Caroline  in  1504.  The  colonists,  who  were 
Huguenots,  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  settlement 
when  re-enforced  by  Ribault;  but  he  had  scarcely  anchors' . 
when  a  Spanish  fleet  under  Menendez  appeared.  Ribauf 
made  bis  escape  for  the  moment.  Soon  after  Meuendej 
surprised  and  massacred  the  garrison  of  Fort  Caroline 
carrying  out  to  the  letter  his  barbarous  order  to  "  gibbet 
and  behead  all  Protestants  in  those  regions."  In  endea- 
vouring to  return  to  Fort  Caroline,  Ribault  and  his  party 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menendez,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
their  companions.  The  French  were  all  hanged  with  the 
inscription  aflixod  to  them — "  Not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as 
heretics." 

Aviles  de  Menendez,  referred  to  as  exterminating  the 
French  settlement  on  the  St  John,  landed  September  1505, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town,  named  by  him  St 
Augustine.  Two  years  later  a  French  expedition  com- 
manded by  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  seized  two  forts  near 
the  mouth  of  the  St  John,  atid  the  important  one  of  San 
Mateo,  and  in  retaliation  for  the  cruelty  of  Menendez 
hanged  all  his  prisoners,  "  not  as  Spaniards,  but  as 
assassins."  De  Gourgucs's  head  was  demanded  by  the 
Spanish  king,  and  he  was  for  a  time  compelled  to 
live  in  concealment.  Menendez  afterwards  rebuilt  San 
Mateo. 

On    the   28th  of   May   1580   Sir  Francis  Drake,  then 
returning  from  liis   memorable  expedition    to    tho    Wesv 
Indies,  discovered  a  scaffold  raised  upon  four  high  masts, 
I  evidently  a  look-out  station,  upon  tho  Florida  coast.     No 
:  one  ia  ihe  fleet  had  any   knowledge  that  the  Spaniards 
I  possessed  a   place   there.     Drake    therefore   ordered   the 
I  pinnaces  to  make  a  reconnaissance.     Having  entered  an 
!  inlet  they  came  to  the  fort  St  Juan  de  Pinos,  from  which 
the  garrison  fled  to  St  Augustine  ;  and  on  the  approach 
of  the  English  they  also  abandoned  this  place,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  a  prosperous  settlement,  with  its  council- 
house,   church,    and   handsome   gardens.      The    invaders 
destroyed  the  town  and  meditated  an  attack  on  St  Helena, 
twelve  leagues  further  up  the  coast,  but  were  deterred  from 
want  of  a  pilot  to  conduct  them  safely  through  the  intricate 
and   dangerous   shoals.      Drake   pursued   his   voyace   to 
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/iT;?ini2.  wL""3  the  queen  L^d  commanded  him  to  afford 
Soiitit  to  Sir  Y'alter  Raleigh's  newly  planted  colony. 

The  English  colonists  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  continued 
ee  ■rfage  war  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  Governor 
^core  cf  S"acb  Carolina  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  St  /.  icu£tine  in  1 702 ;  and  General  Oglethorpe  of 
iCOrgig.  wsicged  it  in  1740  with  the  same  result.  Nearly 
t  hundrjd  yesrs  later,  in  1837,  the  U.S.  engineers  found 
»alli  111.  own  l>y  Oglethorpe  in  the  moat  of  the  old  Spanish 
/flrtres.^.  In  1763  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
retuiB  for  ilavana,  captured  by  Albemarle  the  previous 
year.  Most  of  the  Spaniards  left  the  country.  Vigorous 
cfforis  were  made  by  the  British  Government  to  promote 
settlement  by  liberal  grants  of  land  to  settlers.  Besides  a 
large  number  of  eniigranta  who  came  over  from  Europe, 
promishig  settlements  were  made  under  the  patronage  of 
Lords  Rolle  and  Beresford  and  Governor  Moultrie.  In 
idditiou  to  these  many  royalists  emigrated  thither  from 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies.  Twenty 
years  of  British  possession  accomplished  more  in  settling 
and  improving  Florida  than  two  hundred  years  of  Spanish 
rule.  . 

In  17S1  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  Spanish  governor  of 
Louisiana,  having  previously  taken  Mobile^  besieged  and 
captured  Pensacola,  thus  completing  the  conquest  of  West 
Florida.  In  1 783  Florida  was  ceded  back  to  Spain,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  population,  estimated  at 
25,000,  left  the  province  and  passed  into  the  adjoining 
states.  Some  uuimportant  military  operations  took  place 
in  1814.  In  February  1819  a  treaty  for  the  cession 
of  Florida  to  the  United  States  was  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, and  in  1821  was  reluctantly  ratified  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  thus  concluding  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation. 
Possession  was  taken  in  July  by  General  Jackson,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  the  Floridas  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  Immigration  flowed  in  rapidly 
from  the  southern  States,  the  Bahamas,  and  even  the  North 
Atlantic  States ;  but  a  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  newly  acquired  territory  was  found  in  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  warlike  nation  of  Seminole  Indians 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  their  hunting- 
grounds.  A  resolution, on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  remove  these  Indians  led  to  the  long  and 
bloody  struggle  known  as  the  Seminole  War,  in  which  for 
seven  years  the  Indians  successfully  defied  every  effort  to 
subdue  them,  retreating  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Ever- 
glades when  closely  pressed.  Osceola,  chieftain  of  the 
Seminoles,  having  been  captured  by  treachery,  the  war 
ended  in  1842»-  The  remnant  of  the  Indians  were  removed 
beyond  the  Jlississippi,  and  in  three  years  after  their 
«.\pulsion  (1845)  Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State. 

On  the  10th  January  1861,  Florida,  by  a  convention 
assembled  on  the  3d,  seceded  from  the  Union.  Fort 
Marion  and  the  arsenals  at  St  Augustine  and  Chattahoot- 
( hoc  were  seized  on  the  7th,  the  forts  and  dockyards  at 
Tensacyla  on  the  12th,  except  Fort  Pickens,  on  Santa  Rosa 
i.slaud,  which  was  held  by  the  United  States  forces.  Not 
be.ng  within  the  line  of  great  military  operations,  the  con- 
flicts between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  forces  were  of 
minor  importance:  Femandina,  Jacksonville,  and  St 
Augustine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  national  forces  early 
'  in  18G2.  Pensacola  was  reoccupied  by  them  the  same 
year.  In  April  18C5  President  Johnson,  by  a  proclama- 
tion, declared  the  restrictions  on  commercial  intercourse 
with  Florida  removed ;  in  July  William  Marvin  was 
natiiod  provisional  governor.  A  State  convention  assembled 
in  October  at  Tallahassee  which  repealed  the  ordinance  of 
secession.     Civil  government  was  practically  rcsumi'd  the 


following  year  by  the  election  of  State  officers  and  a  legis- 
lature. A  subsequent  State  convention  met  at  Tallahassee, 
January  20,  18G8,  to.  form  a  new  constitution,  which  .was 
ratified  by  the  people  in  May,  a  legislature  and  State  officers 
being  chosen  at  the  same  election.  The  State' having 
complied  with  the  enactments  of  Congress  relative  to  recon- 
struction resumed  its  place  iu  the  Union.  In  1876  the 
election  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  republican,  as  president 
of  the  United  States,  over  Samuel  J.  Tildeu,  democrat,  waS 
determined  by  the  electoral  votes  of  Florida  and  Louisiana 
which  by  a  decision  of  the  extraordinary  commission  created 
by  Congress  were  counted  for  the  former.  (3.  a.  d.) 


FLORIDABLANCA,  Dos  Jose  Hclvino  y  Redoxdo, 
Count  of  (1728-1808),  Spanish  statesman,  was  born  at 
Murciain  1728.  He  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  and  received 
a  good  education,  which  he  (Completed  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  especially  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  law. 
For  a  time  he  followed  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  A  more  public  career  was 
opened  to  him  by  the- marquis  of  Esquilache,  then  chief 
minister  of  state,  who  sent  him  ambassador  to  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  Successful  in  his  mission,  ho  was  soon  cfter 
appointed  by  Charles  III.  successor  to  his  patron,  and  his 
administration  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Spain  had 
ever  seen.  He  regulated  the  poliro  of  Madrid,  reformed 
many  abuses,  projected  canals,  established  many  societies 
of  agriculture  and  economy,  and  many  philanturopical  in- 
stitutions, and  gave  encouragement  to  learning,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts.  Commerce  flourished  anew  under  his  rule, 
and  the  -long-standing  disputes  with  Portugal  about  the 
South  American  colonies  were  Settled.  He.  sought  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  of  Spain  with  Portugal  by  al  double 
marriage  between  the  members  of  the  royal  houses,  design- 
ing by  this  arrangement  to  place  ultimately  a  Spanish 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  But  in  this  he  failed. 
His  attacks  on  Algiers  in  1775,  and  on  Gibraltar  in  1782, 
cost  Spain  the  loss  of  nearly  80,000  men.  Be  dealt  a 
*heavy  blow  to  the  Cortes,  prevailing  upon  them  by  various 
forms  of  bribery,  and  by  sowing  dissension  among  the 
members,  to  proclaim  the  heir  to  the  throne  without 
making  the  customary  assertion  of  their  privileges.  He 
retained  life  office  for  three  years  under  Charles  IV. ;  but 
in  1792,  through  the  influence  of  his  enemies,  he  was  dis- 
missed and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Pampeluna.  Here 
he  was  saved  from  starvation  only  by  the  intervention  of 
his  brother.  He  was  afterwards  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
estates,  and  remained  in  seclusion  till  the  French  invasion 
of  180S.  He  was  then  called  by  his  countrymen  to  take 
the  presidency  of  the  central  junta.  But  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  he  died  at  Seville,  November  20  of  the  same  year. 
He  left  several  short  treatises  on  jurisprudence. 

FLORIO,  Giovanni  (about  1552-1C25),  lexicographer 
and  translator,  was  born  in  London  about  1552.  He  was 
of  Tuscan  origin,  his  father  and  mother  being  AValdcnscs 
who  had  fled  from  persecution  in  the  Valtelline  and  taken 
refuge  in  England.  The  family  left  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary,  but  returned  after  her  death.  The 
son  re-'ided  for  a  time  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed,  about 
1576,  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Barnes,  bishop  of  Durham, 
then  studying  at  Magdalen  College.  In  1578  Florio 
published  a. work  entitled  First  Fiiiits,  ichich  nieU Familiar 
Speech,  Merry  Proverbs,  Witty  Sentences,  and  GohUn  Sayings 
(4to).  This  was  accompanied  by  A  Perfect  Fnduction  to 
the  Italian  and  Fnglisk  Tongnes.  The  work  was  dedicated 
to  the  earl  of  Leicester.  Three  years  later  Florio  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Magdalen  College,  and  bcramo  a 
teocher  of  Freach  and  Italian  in  the  miiversi'.y.     I"  1591 
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appeared  his  Srcon'l  Fruits,  to  be  gaUiered  of  Tiodoe  Trees, 
of  divers  but  del-i(/hlsome  -Tastes  to  the  Tonmies  of  Italian 
and  English  men;  to  which  was  annexed  the  Garden  of 
Recreation,  yielding  six  thousaivl  Italian  Proverbs  (4to). 
His  Italian  and  English  dictionary,  entitled  A  World  of 
Words,  was  published  in  folio  in  1598.  After  the  accession 
of  James  L,  Florio  was  named  French  and  Italian  tutor  to 
I'rince  Henry,  and  afterwards  became  a  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen,  whom 
he  also  instructed  in  languages.  His  last  work,  and  that 
by  which  he  has  been  most  known,  was  his  translation  of 
Montaigne's  Essays,  published  in  folio  in  1603,  and 
dedicated  to  the  queen.  Special  interest  attache?  to  tiiis 
translation  from  the  circum5tance  that  of  the  several  copies 
of  the  first  edition  in  the  British  Museum  library  one  bears 
the  autograph  of  Shakespeare  and  another  that  of  Ben 
Jonson.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Florio  is  satirized  by 
Shakespe-iro  under  the  character  of  Holofernes,  the  pompous 
pedant  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  He  is  characterized  by 
Wood,  in  Allience  Oxonienses,  as  a  very  useful  man  in  his 
profession,  zealous  for  iii''  religion,  and  deeply  attached  to 
his  adopted  country.  When  the  plague  raged  in  London 
in  1G25,  Florio  soug'.^  escape  from  it  by  retiring  to  Fulham; 
but  he  was  there  seizeu  md  carried  off  by  it  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year. 

FLORIS,  Fraxs,  or  more  correctly  Frans  de  Vriendt 
called  Floris  (1520-1570)  was  one  of  a  large  family  trained 
to  the  study  ©f  art  in  Flanders.  Son  of  a  stone-cutter, 
Cornelia  de  Vriendt,  who  d'°,d  at  Antwerp  in  153S,  he 
began  life  as  a  student  of  sculpture,  but  afterwards  gave  up 
carving  for  painting.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to 
Liige,  and  took  lessons  from  Lambert  Lombard,  a  pupil 
of  Mabuse,  whose  travels  in  Italy  had  transformed  a  style 
truly  Flemish  into  that  of  a  mongrel  Leonardesque. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Mabuse,  Lambert  Lombard 
had  visited  Florence,  and  caught  the  manner  of  Salviati 
and  other  pnpils  of  Michelangelo  and  Del  S«rto.  It  was 
about  the  time  when  Schoreel,  Coxcie,  and  Heemskerk, 
after  migrating  to  Rome  and  imitating  the  masterpieces 
of  Raphael  and  Buonarroti,  came  home  to  execute  Dutch- 
Italian  works  beneath  the  level  of  those  produced  in  the 
peninsula  itself  by  Leonardo  da  Pistoia,  Nanaccio,  and 
Rinaldo  of  Mantua,  Fired  by  these  examples,  Floris  in 
his  turn  wandered  across  the  Alps,  and  appropriated 
without  assimilation  the  various  mannerisms  of  the  schools 
of  Lombardy,  Florence,  and  Rome.  Bold,  quick,  arid 
resolute,  he  saw  how  easy  it  would  be  to  earn  a  livelihood 
and  acquire  a  name  by  drawing  forengravers and  painting 
on  a  large  scale  after  the  fashion  of  VasarL  He  came 
home,  joined  the  guild  of  Antwerp  in  15-10,  and  quickly 
opened  a  school  from  which  120  disciples  are  stated  to 
have  issued.  Floris  painted  strings  of  large  pictures  for  the 
country  houses  of  Spanish  nobles  and  the  villas  of  Antwerp 
patricians.  He  is  known  to  have  illustrated  the  fable  of 
Hercules  in  ten  compositions,  and  the  liberal  arts  in  seven, 
for  C1k3  Jongeling,  a  merchant  of  Antwerp,  and  adorned 
the  duke  of  Arschot's  palace  of  Beaumont  with  fourteen 
colossil  panels.  Comparatively  few  of  his  works  have 
descended  to  us,  partly  because  they  came  to  be  contemned 
for  their  inherent  defects,  and  so  were  suffered  to  perish, 
partly  because  they  were  soon  judged  by  a  different 
standard  from  that  of  the  Flemings  of  the  IGth  century. 
The  earliest  extant  canvas  by  Floris  is  the  Sfars  and  Venus 
ecscared  by  Vulcan  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (1547),  the 
latent  a  Last  Judgment  (15CG)  in  the  Brussels  gallery. 
Neither  these  nor  any  of  the  intermediate  works  at  Alost, 
Antwerp,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Florence,  Lc-au,  Madrid, 
3t  Petersburg,  and  Vienna  display  auy  charm  of  originality 
in  composition  or  in  formi  Whatever  boldness  and  force 
they  mr.y  rossess,  or  whatever  principles  they  may  embody, 


they  are  mere  appropriations  of  Italian  models  spoiled  in 
translation  or  adaptation.  Their  technical  execution  reveals 
a  rapid  hand,  but  none  of  the  lustre  of  bright  colouring  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  whilst  Floris  failed  to 
acquire  absolute  mastery  over  design  as  improved  by  the 
Italians,  he  was  equally  devoid  of  the  gifts  which  distinguish 
the  earlier  colourkts  of  Flanders.  Vasari  justly  praises  the 
plates  engraved  by  cont«niporaries  from  the  drawings  of 
Floris,  but  he  add-;  that  ihcse  plate?  would  have  been  better 
hafl  the  skill  of  tlio  draughtsman  been  more  ably  seconded 
by  that  of  the  engraver.  A  more  temperate  judgment  will 
probably  be  that  Floris  owed  much  of  his  repute  to  ths 
cleverness  with  which  his  works  were  transferred  to  copper 
by  Jerome  Cock  and  Theodore  de  Galle.  Whilst  Floris 
was  engaged  on  a  Crucifixion  of  27  ieet.  and  a  Resurrection 
of  equal  size,  for  the  Grand  Prior  of  Spain,  he  was  seized 
with  illness,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  October  I570at  Antvrerp 
His  burial  took  place  three  days  later  m  the  cemetery  oi 
the  RficoUets. 

FLORUS,  a  Roman  historian,  author  of  the  Epitome  ?.'■ 
Gesds  Roinanorum,  has  by  some  writoi-s  been  identified 
with  the  Lucius  Julius  Florus  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  to  whom  Horace  addressed  two  of  his 
epistles  ;  .but  this  position  is  hardly  tenable,  as  Florus 
in  the  introduction  to  his  history  writes  of  the  emperor 
Trajan  as  then  reigning.  By  others  he  is,  on  account  oi 
certain  similarities  in  style,  identifiod  with  the  Publius 
Annius  Florus  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  wrote 
a  dialogue  on  the  question  whether  Virgil  was  an  orator 
or  a  poet,  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris,  an  imitation  ol 
Horace's  Secular  Hymn.  In  some  MSS.  of  the  Epitome, 
the-naihe  of  the  writer  is  mentioned  as  L.  Annoeus  Florus, 
in  others  as  L.  Julius  Florus,  in  others  L.  Annrcus 
Seneca,  and  in  the  Bamberg  codex  Julius  Florus.  If  the 
historian  be  the  same  person  as  the  poet  and  rhetorician, 
Julius  Annsus  must  bo  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Publius 
Annius.  The  Epitome  of  Florus  is  compiled  chiefly  from 
Livy,  and  gives  a  condensed  view  of  Roman  history  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  closing  of  the  temple  ot 
Janus  by  Augustus.  The  details  of  geography  and  chron- 
ology are  not  always  to  be  implicitly  trusted  ;  and  the 
style  is  declamatory,  and  rather  that  of  a  panegyrist  than 
of  a  critical  historian.  The  best  editions  of  tho  work  are 
that  of  Titzo,  Prague,  1819,  and  that  of  0.  Jahn,  Leipsic, 
1852..  The  latter  has  been  revised  by  C.  Halm,  .Leipsic, 
1854:. 

FLOTSAM,  Jetsam,  and  LiCAN,in  English  law,  are  goods 
lost  at  sea,  as  distinguished  from  goods  which  come  to  land, 
which  are  technically  designated  xurec^.  "  Jetsam  is  when 
goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and  there  sink  and  remain 
under  water  ;  flotsam  is  where  they  continue  swimming  on 
tho  surface  of  the  waves  ;  ligan  is  where  they  are  sunk  in 
the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy  in  order  to  be  foynd 
again."  Flotsam,  jetsam,  and  ligan  belong  to  the  king  in 
tho  absence  only  of  the  true  owner.  Wreck,  on  the  other 
hand  (i.e.,  goods  cast  on  shore),  was  by  the  common  law 
adjudged  to  the  king  in  any  case,  because  it  was  said  by 
the  loss  of  the  ship  all  property  was  gone  out  of  the  original 
owner.  This  singular  distinction  which  treated  goods 
washed  ashore  as  lost,  and  goods  on  and  in  the  sea  as  not 
lost,  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the  primitive  practice 
of  plundering  ship  wrecks.  See  the  article  Wreck,  for 
the  law  relating  to  that  subject. 

FLOUNDER  (Pleuronectes  Jlesm)  is  one  of  the  most 
common  Flat-fishes  along  the  coasts  of  northern  Europe, 
from  the  British  Channel  to  Iceland.  It  is  more  partial  to 
fresh  water  than  any  other  Flat-Csh,  ascending  rivers  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide,  as,  for  instance,  the  Rhinr 
as  far  as  Cologne.  It  verj'  rarely  exceeds  the  length  o; 
tw"lve  inches,  and  a  weight  of  1 J  pounds. 
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FLOUIt,  Manufacture  of.  Flour  is  tlie  grain  of 
wheal  reduced  to  powder,  and  separated  from  the  outer 
Lusk  or  coverings  in  which  the  seed  is  enveloped.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  grain  of  other  cereals,  and  to 
the  farinaceous  seed  of  pulses  similarly  treated,  and  it  is 
used  generally  to  indicate  any  finely  powdered  dry  sub- 
stance ;  but  when  the  term  is  employed  without  any  quali- 
fication, it  invariably  means  wheaten  flour.  As  prepara- 
tions of  flour  form  the  staple  food  of  all  civilized 
communities  of  the  West,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the 
manufacture  of  flour  are  necessarily  industries  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  and  importance,  rice  being  the  only 
other  grain  which  rivals  (and  which  indeed  possibly  sur- 
piisses)  wheat  in  the  number  of  human  beings  it  feeds. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  was  one  of  the  earliest  develop- 
ments of  human  civilization,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
evidences  that  in  making  use  of  the  grain  the  primitive 
races  submitted  it  to  &  coarse  pounding  or  grinding, 
thereby  reducing  it  to  a  state  resembling  the  meal  of  the 
present  day.  From  remains  found  on  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland  it  is  obvious  that  the 
original  form  of  corn-crushing  or  mealing  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  roundish  stone — generally  very  hard  sandstone 
— about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  with  certain  hollows  or 
flatUned  surfaces  on  two  opposite  sides  (figs.  1-3).     The 
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Flos.  1-3.— Primitive  Corn-crushers  (from  Keller's  Lake  DxcdUnijs). 

rounded  outline  of  the  stone  worked  and  fitted  into  a  corre- 
sponding cavity  in  another  stone  in  whicli  the  grain  to  be 
crushed  or  pounded  was  placed.  By  the  deepening  of  the 
cavity  in  theunder  stone  and  the  addition  of  a  wooden  handle 
to  the  upper  stone-ball,  would  be  formed  the  mortar  and 
pestle;  and  in  another  direction,  by  fitting  the  upper  stone 
for  a  motion  of  rotation  within  the  cavity  of  the  lower,  the 
form  of  the  quern  would  be  produced,  and  the  germ  of  the 
modern  flour-mill  elaborated.  In  early  times,  and  indeed 
amid  rude  forms  of  society  still,  the  preparation  of  meal 
and  flour  was  a  part  of  the  domestic  operations  of  preparing 
bread  and  otherwise  cooking  of  food.  At  a  period  so 
remote  as  that  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  it  appears  there 
was  a  distinction  in  the  qualities  of  the  flour  or  meal  which 
could  be  produced,  as  Sarah  was  directed  to  "  make  ready 
quickly  throe  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make 
cakes  upon  the  hearth,"  There  is  much  probability  in  the 
suggestion  of  Dr  Livingstone  that  the  grinding  apparatus 
used  by  Sarah  was  similar  to  that  still  used  in  Central 
Africa,  and  figured  in  the  frontispiece  of  his  Zambesi 
and  its  Ttibulurics.  In  that  work  the  apparatus  is  thus 
described  : — 


"The  mill  con.sists  of  a  block  of  granite,  syenitc^cr  oven  anioa- 
schist,  15  cr  13  inches  square,  and  5  or  6  thick,  with  a  piece  of 
quartz  or  otl-.er  hard  rock,  about  the  size  of  a  halt  brioH,  one 
side  of  which  has  a  convex  surface,  and  fits  into  a,  concave  hollow 
in  the  large  .jnd  stationary  stone.  The  workwoman  kneeling 
grasps  this  upper  millstone  with  both  hand.s,  and  works  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  tlje  hollow  of  the  lower  millstorM;,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  baker  works  his  dough  when  pressing  it  onrl  push- 
ing it  from  hifn.  The  wciglit  of  the  person  is  biought  to  Lear  on 
the  movable  stone,  and  while  it  is  pressed  and  jiushcd  forwards  and 
backwards,  one  hand  supplies  every  now  and  then  a  little  graisi, 
to  be  thus  at  first  bruised,  and  then  ground  on  the  lower  stone, 
which  is  placed  on  the  slope,  so  that  the  meal  when  ground  falla 
on  to  a  skin  or  uat  spread  lor  the  purpose.  This  is,  peihaps,  the 
most  primitive  form  of  mill,  and  anterior  to  that  in  Oriental  count- 
lies,  where  two  women  grind  at  one  mill,  and  may  liavc  been  that 
used  by  Sarah  of  old  when  she  entertained  the  angels." 

That  the  two  forms  of  grinding  apparatus  were  familiar 
to  the  nations  of  antiquity  is  obvious  from  the  allusions 
made  to  both  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  book  of  Numbers 
(xi.  8)  we  read  that  the  Israelites  gathered  manna, 
"  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar;"  and  again 
in  Deuteronomy  (xxiv.  G)  there  is  an  injunction  that 
"  no  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  millstone  to 
pledge,  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  to  pledge."  Numerous 
other  allusions  to  mills,  mortars,  and  the  grinding  of  corn 
are  scattered  throughout  Scripture,  from  which  it  is  made 
clear  that  the  grinding  of  corn  was,  among  the  Hebrews,  a 
domestic  employment  loft  entirely  to  •.vomem  Among  the 
ancient  Romans  the  mortar  and  pestle  were  alone  used  for 
pounding  wheat,  and  the  work  was.  similarly  done  by 
women  down  to  the  year  173  e.c.  At  -that  date  baking 
was  established  as  a  separate  occupation,,  the  craftsmen 
being  called  pistores,  from  pinsere,  to  pound,  in  allusion  to 
their  manner  of  preparing  flour.  At  a  subsequent  date 
mills  were  introduced,  of  which  the  quern  was  the  simplest 
and  original  form.  It  was  called  the  mola  mammria,  or 
mola  tntiaiilis,  and  was  worked  chiefly  by  slaves,  the 
labour  being  regarded  as  eminently  degrading.  Later  tlie 
mola  asiiiaria  moved  by  animal  power,  and  the  mola 
aquaria  or  water  mill,  were  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
hand-worked  mills.  Their  mola  aquaria  approached  in 
form  and  mechanism'  the  rude  small  mills  which  existed 
in  "the  more  remote  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  down 
till  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  century  a  pair  of  Roman  millstones  were  found  at 
Adel  in  Yorkshire,  and  described  in  the  Philosop/tical 
Transactions.  On?  stone,  20  inches  in  diameter,  was  con- 
vex in  outline,  while  the  other  was  concave,  and  retained 
traces  of  notching. 

The  quern,  and  exceedingly  rude  water  mills,  were  in 
use  throughout  Great  Britain  for  many  centuries,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  outlying  districts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  till  very  recent  times.     Strutt,  in  his  Chronicle  of 
England,  says — "  At  what  time  mills   were  first  used  in 
Britain  cannot  be  determined  ;  hand-mills,  which  without 
doubt  were  the  most  ancient  of  any,  we  may  conceive  were 
known' in  tlio  time  of  Etlielbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  ruled 
that  nation  from  the  year  560  to  the  year  GIG  ;   for  in  his 
laws  a  particular  fine  of  twelve  shillings  is  imposed  upon 
any  man  who  should  corrupt  the  king's  grinding  maid  ;* 
hence  it  is  also  evident  that  they  were  turned  and  tended 
by  women  ;   but  it  is  probable  that  before  the  end  of  the 
heptarchy  water-mills   were   erected,   because  "in  ancient 
deeds  and  grants  of  lands  we  find  mention  made  of  mills, 
which  are  generally  said  to  be  situ.ited  near  the  water." 
Dt  Johnson,  in  his  Journei/  to  the  Westaii  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, describes  the  working  of  the  quern  os  seen  by  himself. 
"There  are  water  mills,"  he  says,  "in  Sky  andEaasa,  but 
where  they  are  too  far  distant  the  housewives  grind  their 
oats  with  a  queni  or  handniill,  which  consists  of  two  stones 
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about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  lower  is  a  littVe 
convex,- to  which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  must  be  fitted. 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  stone  is  a  round  hole,  and  on 
one  side  is  a  long  handle.  The  grinder  sheds  the  corn 
gradually  into  the  hole  with  one  hand,  and  work?  the 
handle  round  with  the  other.  The  corn  slides  down  the 
convexity  of  the  lower  stone, '  and  by  the  motion  of  the 
upper  is  ground  in  its  passage."  The  accompanying 
woodcut  (fig.  4)  illustrates  the  leading  forms  of  these  priroi- 
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tive  mills, -T-a  representing  a  pair  of  rubbing  stones,  6  a  pot 
quern,  and  c  an  ordinary  quern  with  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  upper  stone  into  which  the  grain  was  fed,  another 
hole  towards  one  side  for  receiving  the  handle,  and  in  the 
lower  stone  a  spoilt  through  which  the  ground  meal  was 
delivered. 

The  nature  of  the  water  mills  which  were  formerly 
common  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  which  continued 
in  use  well  into  the  present  century,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  description  of  one  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
during  his  voyage  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  &c.,  in  1814 
(Lockhart's  Life).  "  In  our  return,  pass  the  upper  end  of 
the  little  lake  of  Cleik-him-in,  which  is  divided  by  a  rude 
causeway  from  another  small  loch,  communicating  with  it, 
however,  by  a  sluice,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  mill. 
But  such  a  mill!  The  wheel  is  horizontal, -with  the  cogs 
turned  diagonally  to  the  water;  the  beam  stands  upright, 
and  is  inserted  in  a  stone-quern  of  the  old-fashioned  con- 
struction.' This  simple  machine  is  inclosed  in  a  hovel 
about  the  size  of  a  pig-stye,  and  there  is  the  mill  I  There 
are  about  500  such  mills  in  Shetland,  each  incapable  of 
grinding  more  than  a  sack  at  a  time." 

The  ordinary  flour  mill  of  the  present  day  is  a  structure 
of  comparatively  few  essential  parts ;  but  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  mounting  of  these  the  greatest  amount  of 
mechanical  skill  and  experience  has  been  exercised,  and  the 
accessories  of  the  mill  have  been  elaborated  with  much  care, 
with  th6  View  of  saving  manual  labour  and  perfecting  the 
processes  and  results.  Fully  to  appreciate  the  various 
processes  of  modern  milling,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind,  not  only  that  the  wheat  as  -delivered  at  the  mill  is 
dusty  and  mixed  with  sand  and  other  refuse,  but  that  it 
contains  many  light  grains  and  seeds  of  foreign- substances, 
which  might  be  deleterious,  and  would  certainly  interfere 
with  the  appearance  of  the  finished  flour.  Again  the 
structure  of  the  wheat  grain  itself  must  not  be  overlooked. 
A  grain  (caryopsis)  of  wheat  is  not  a  seed,  but  a  fruit  con- 
sisting of  a  pericarp  or  outer  envelope  tightly  adherent  to 
its  contained  single  seed.  The  envelope  consists  of  several 
layers  of  ligneous  tissue,  within  which  are  the  embryo  and  a 
peculiar  fermentive  nitregenous  principle  termed  cerealin, 
and  finally  a  central  mass  of  thin  cells  filled  with  a  white 
powdery  substance  largely  composed  of  starch  granules. 
The  object  of  ordinary  milling  is  to  grind  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  without  breaking  the  miniite  granules,  the  central 
substance  of  the  grain,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  embryo 
and  outer  husks,  the  former  coustituting  the  flour,  and 
the  latter  the  bran  of  the  miller.     Whole  wheatcn  flour,  on 


the  other  hand,  consists  of  the  entire  grtiin  ground  up  to  a 
uniform  mass. 

The  machines  and  processes  by  which  flour  is  prepared 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  diverse  in  character ;  and  it 
must  further  be  sa-d  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
whole  industry  is  in  a  peculiarly  unsettled  and  transition 
state.  The  system  which  has  prevailed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  hitherto  is  what  is  known  as  ordinary  or  flat 
grinding  with  millstones  ;  but  in  the  meantime  a  strong 
tendency  is  developing  in  fa.vour  of  the  use,  either  partially 
or  entirely,  of  granulating  or  "  high  milling,"  and  of  some 
of  the  various  systems  of  roller  grinding  which  have  been 
introduced.  In  Hungary  and  Austria  the  system  of  high 
milling  prevails,  in  which  the  action  -of  the  millstones  con- 
sists more  in  granulating  than  grinding ;  and  in  connexion 
with  that  system  of  milling,  the  use  of  rollers  is  a  prominent 
feature.  To  a  limited  extent  also  the  principle  of  the 
disintegrator  has  been  brought  into  operation,  in  which  the 
grain  is  broken  by  the  violent  impact  of  studs  or  projections 
revolving  in  opposite  :;direction8  with  enormous  velocity. 
Thus  we  have  these  various  systems  : — (1)  flat  milling  or 
grinding ;  (2)  high  milling  or  granulation  ;  (3)  roller  mill- 
ing or  crushing;  and  (4)  disintegrator  milling  or  breaking. 

Flat  or  Ordinary  Milliruj. — In  the  ordinary  or  flat  mill- 
stone milling  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  three  main 
points  to  consider — (I)  the  cleaning  and  preparation  of  the 
wheat ;  (2)  the  grinding ;  and  (3)  the  bolting  or  dressing 
of  the  ground  products.  The  ordinary  cleaning  or  screening 
apparatus  through  which  the  wheat,  as  received,  passes, 
consists  of  a  kind  of  cylindrical  sieve  of  wire  cloth,  mounted 
in  a  eloping  position,  and  having  internal  partitions 
so  as  to  resemble  an  Archimedean  screw.-  When  the 
apparatus  is  set  in  motion,  the  grain,  fed  in  at  its  upper 
end,  tumbles  from  one  division  into  another,  thereby  being 
freed  from  small  refuse  and  sand,  and  as  it  issues  at  the 
lower  extremity  is  subjected  to  a  fan  blast.  For  cleaning 
grain  there  are  other  kinds  of  apparatus,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  aspiration,  or  drawing  currents  of  air  through  the 
grain,  is  now  extensively  employed,  the  most  frequently  used 
being  Child's  aspirator.  A  further  cleaning  is  sometimes 
given  by  Child's  decorticator,  an  implement  which  can  be 
adjusted  at  will,  for  simply  rubbing  and  scouring  the  grain, 
or  for  removing  the  thin  bran  and  germ  previous  to  the 
operation  of  grinding.  The  "  Victor  "  brush  machine  is  a 
recently  introduced  and  highly  approved  apparatus  for 
polishing  and  finishing  wheat,  its  peculiar  feature  being 
that  the  "  opposed  brushes  are  constructed  and  worked  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  come  in  contact  with  every  kernel 
of  wheat  in  every  conceivable  position,  and  with  as  much 
force  as  the  miller  chooses  to  use — thus  polishing  it  on  the 
ends  better  than  any  other  machine  can  do,  and  this  not 
only  on  one  pair  of  brushes,  but  on  several."  The  pre- 
pared grain  is  next  conveyed -to  the  grinding  apparatus, 
and  here  it  may  be  said  that,  in  moving  the  grain  or  flour 
horizontally,  Archimedean  screws  working  within  an  in- 
closed casing  are  employed,  while  in  lifting  from  one  floor 
to  another,  small  boxes  mounted  on  an  endless  band  worked 
over  pulleys  and  similarly  encased  are  used.  The  grinding 
machinery  consists  first  of  a  bin  containing  the  grain  to  be 
ground,  from  which  it  passes  by  a  spout  to  the  hopper, 
whence  it  is  delivered  by  a  feeding  adjustment  to  the 
stones.  These  constitute  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
entire  mill,  and  upon  their  condition  and  delicate  adjust- 
ment the  wholi  success  of  the  milling  operation  turns. 
They  consist  of  two  flat  cylindrical  masses  inclosed  within 
a  wooden  or  sheet  metal  case,  the  lower  or  "  bed-stone " 
being  permanently  fixed,  while  the  upper  or  "  runner "  is 
accurately  pivoted  and  balanced  over  it.  The  average  size 
of  millstones  is  about  4  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  by  12 
inches  in  thickness ;  .and  they  are  made  of  a  hard  but 
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eellular  silicions  stons  called  buhr-stonc,  tlio  best  qualities  of 
which  arc  obtained  fiom  La-Fortc-sous-Jouarre,  department 
of  Seiiie-et-Mauie.  France.  Millstones  are  generally  built  up 
of  segments,  bound  together  around  the  circumference  by 
an  iron  hoop,  and  backc<l  "ith  plaster  of  Pans.  The  bcd- 
btone  is  dressed  to  a  perfectly  flat  plane  wirface,  and  a 
series  of  grooves  or  shallow  depressions  are  cut  in  it, 
geuerally  iu  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  ?,  which  represents 


the 


Fic.  5. — Upper  Millstone,  lower  iurlace. 
grinding  surface  of  an  upper  or  runner  stone     The 


grooves  on  both  arc  made  to  correspond  exactly,  so  that 
when  the  one  is  rotated  over  the  other  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  grooves,  meeting  each  other,  operate  Uko  a  rough  pair 
of  scissors,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  stones  on  gram  sub- 
mitted to  their  action  is  at  once  that  of  cutting,  squeezing, 
and  crushing.     The  dressing  and  grooving  of  millstones 
is  generally  done  by  hand-picking,  but  sometimes  black 
amorphous  diamonds  (carbonado)   are   used,    and    emery 
wheel  dressers  have  likewise  been  suggested.     The  upper 
stone  or  runner  is  set  in  motion  by  a  spindle  on  which  it  is 
mounted,  which   pas.ses  up  ^through  the  centre  of  the  bed- 
stone, and  there  are  screws  and  other  appliances  for  adjust- 
ing and  balancing  the  .stone.     Further,  provision  is  made 
within  the  stone  case  for  passing  through  air  to  prevent  ton 
high  a  heat  being  developed  in  the  grinding  operation;  and 
sweepers  for  conveying  the  ilour  to  the  meal  spout  are 
also  provided.     The  ground  meal  delivered  by  the  spout 
16  carried  forward  in  a  conveyor  or  creeper  box,  by  means 
of  an  Archimedean  screw,  to  the  elevators,  by  which  it  is 
lifted   to  an  upjier  floor  to  the  bolting  or  flour-dressing  | 
machine.     The  form  in  which  this  apparatus  was  formerly 
employed  consisted  of  a  cylinder  mounted  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  covered  externally  with  wire  cloth  of  dilTercnt 
degrees  of  fineness,  the  finest  being  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  cylinder  where  the  meal   is   admitted.     VVithin    the 
cylinder,  which  was  stationary,  a  circular  brush  revolved, 
by  which  the  meal  was  pressed  again.st  the  wire  cloth,  and  at 
the  same  time  carried  gradually  towards  the  lower  extremity, 
sifting  out  as  it  proceeded  the  mill  products  into  dilTerent 
grades  of  fineness,and  finally  delivering  the  coarse  bran  at  the 
extremity  of  the  cylinder.     For  the  operation  of  bolting  or 
dressing,  hexagonal  or  octagonal  cylinders,  about  3  fc;t  in 
diameter  and  frorn  2.0  to  25  feet  long,  arc  now  commonly 
employed.     These  are  mounted  horizontally  on  a  spindle 
for  revolving,  and  externally  they  arc  covered  with  silk  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  whence  they  are  called  "silks' 
or  silk  dressers.     Radiating  arms  or  other  devices  for  carry 
ing  the  meal  gradually  forward  as  the  apparatus  revolves 
are    fixed    within    the    cylinders,    and    there    is   also   an 
arrangement  of  beaters  which  gives  the  segments  of  cloth  a 
sharp  tap,    and  thereby   facilitates  the   sifting  action  of 
fnc  apparatus.     Like  all  other  mill  machines,  the  modifica- 
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tions  of  the  .silk  tiresser  are  numerous.  Mill  products  gra 
difTerently  assorted  and  classified  in  various  localitiesrtnid 
different  mills— some  distinguishing  many  qualities  of  flour 
and  bran,  and  others  making  only  three  or  four  divisions. 
The  following  (from  Professor  Church's  Food)  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  average  representation  of  the  product  of  100  tti  ol 
good  white  wheat : — 

(1.   Finest  your 42  lt>. 

Klour  );7   Secomls  ftour 18,. 

13.   UiRcuit  flour - ,.      9„ 

(  ■)    T.iils  or  t.iiliDgs 3,, 

MlJdhii^'s    fv   Middlinys  or  lino  sharps 8„ 

6.  Coarse  sharps 3  ,, 

Bmn  1  7.  Fine  pollanl ^.     3„ 

■■    "^8.  Coarse  pollard 6„ 

9,   Long  bran 3„ 

Loss  by  evaporation,  &c 5  ,, 

In  the  Crown  Mills,  Glasgow,  belonging  to  .John  Ure  &' 
Son,  the  classification  and  general  average  mill  products, 
dealing  with  50  qrs.,  are  as  follows : — 

Flour 60  to  62  bags  of  2S0  tU 

Ovcrlii'ads  or  coarse  flour  ....  2A  ,,  3       ,.       2S0  ,, 

Fine  thirds b  „  6       „       ICS  ,, 

Thirds 10  „       168  „ 

Bran 20  ,,  22       ,,       11*2  „ 

Light  wheat 1  „  2       ,,       240,, 

Loss  14  ,,  18  It)  per  qnarier. 

An  additional  proportion  of  fine  flour  is  obtained  by 
dressing  and  remilling  tailings  and  middlings,  and  the 
purification  and  regrinding  of  these  products  have  now 
become  of  much  con~,equence  in  connexion  with  the 
changed  systems  of  milling  rapidly  coming  into  use.  A 
groat  variety  of  middlings  purifying  machines  have  been 
introduced  and  eagerly  pushed  within  the  last  few  years, 
showing  that  this  branch  of  economic  riiilling  is  now 
receiving  great  attention. 

T/w  Hungarian  SvslaH  or  High  Milling. — The  object  of 
the  low  or  flat  milling  process,  as  practised  in  Great  Britain, 
is  to  produce  at  one  grinding  gperation  as  large  a  propo'r- 
tion  of  good  finished  flour  as  possible.  In  high  riiilling,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stones  are  kept  so  far  apart  that  grain 
is  merely  bruised  in  the  first  opciatias?,  and  by  a  series  of 
such  grindings  or  bruisings,  alternated  with  elaborate  sifting, 
the  bran  and  all  the  outer  envelopes  with  the  cereahn  are 
detached,  and  a  nucleus  of  very  pure  semolina  oaly  left 
In  this  way  a  large  proportion  of  very  inferior  branny  floui 
is  obtained  in  these  early  millings,  and  the  proportion  of 
exceedingly  fine  strong  flour  for  which  Austro-Hungnriar 
millers  ara  famous  is  compar.ativcly  small.  It  is  only  t( 
the  hard  brittle  wheats  that  the  Hungarian  system  of  mill 
ing  is  applicable,  and  the  method  is  only  practicable  undei 
circumstances  where  there  is  a  demand  for  the  two  extreme 
qualities  of  mill  product  which  result  from  the  system. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Hungarian  millers  have  very 
largely  adopted  the  roller  mills,  either  to  supplant  entirely 
or  to  supplement  the  stone  grinding. 

Holler  Hills. — In  this  form  of  mill  a  pair  of  horizontal' 
rollers  rotate  face  to  face,  and  the  grain  or  other  material 
IS  submitted  to  their  action  by  p;issing  between  them  Th» 
nature  of  that  action  varies  according  to  the  modification 
of  roller  surfaces,  the  closaiiess  of  the  rollers  to  each  other, 
and  the  equal  or  difl'erential  rate  at  which  they  revolve," 
Rollers  of  metal,  cither  steel  or  chilled  iron,  having  a 
toothed  surface,  revolving  at  different  rates  of  speed  and  al 
definite  distances  apart,  have  a  cutting  action  on  the  grain 
submitted  to  them.  Such  rollers  are  employed  in  th» 
Buchholz  system  for  reducing  hulled  wheat  to  the  condition 
of  semolina,  and  a  similar  arrangement  is  employed  in  the 
machine  of  Ganz  i-  Co  of  Piuda-Pesth.  Fi"  6  shows  a 
section  of  the  face  of  a'pair  of  such  rollers,  where  B  revolv- 
ing slowly  serves  as  a  holder  for  the  grain,  which  is  cut  by 
the  sharp  edges  ol   A,  revolving  at  a  soeed  three  times 
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greater  tban  B.  Smooth  surface  rollers  are  mounted  to 
press  bard  agaiust  each  other,  and  are  made  in  some  cases 
of  polished  chilled  metal ;  and  in  other  instances  cylinders 
of  porcelain  are  employed.  Their 
principal  function  is  for  the  reduction 
of  purified  middlings  and  semolina, 
and  when  no  differential  motion  is 
given  the  action  is  simply  that  of 
squeezing,  but  when  the  opposing 
rollers  revolve  at  different  rates  of 
speed  a  grinding  effect  is  further 
superadded.  A  loUer  mill  which  has 
met  great  and  sudden  public  accept- 
ance is  that  invented  and  patented  by 
F.  Wegmann,  a  miller  of  Naples.  In 
Wegmann's  mill,  fig.  7,  porcelain 
rollers  are  employed,  there  being 
two  pairs  fed  from  opposite  ends  of 
one  hopper  in  the  machine  figured. 
This  machine  possesses  a  self-acting  pressure  and  a 
.lifferftntial  motion  ;  but  its  most  valuable  feature  consists 
iu  the  employment  of  porcelain  for  rollers,  by  which  a 
surface  at  once  exceedingly  hard  and  slightly  rough  or 
pi-rous  is  secured.     It  is  claimed  for  these  rollers  that. 


Fia.  6. —Section  of 
Toothed  Rollers. 


I'l-i.  7.— Woj'ii.niiu's  Rutler-Mill. 

acting  on  iniddling.s,  thoy  i)roduce,  with  leas  expenditure  of 
power,  more  and  better  flour  .thai<  can  be  obtained  by 
either  stonss  or  metal  rollers.  For  the  grinding  of  fine 
middlings  English  experience  is,  however,  in  favour  of 
chilled  iron  rollers  as  the  best.  The  roller  mills  have  not 
yet  been  long  enough  in  oiicration  in  Great  Britain  to 
enable  any  safe  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  to  their  adapta- 
bility to  British  miUing  ;  but)  though  the  .system  originated 
only  withiu  the  last  few  years,  it  has  in  the  meantime 
practically  superseded  all  other  methods  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  districts,  where  milling  is  carried  to  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  show 
the  progress  made  in  the  introduction  of  roller  mills  in 
T?ntam,  it  may  be  noted  that,  while  in  January  1S77 
there  was  only  cue  Wegmann's  machine  in  oi)oratioii,  there 
were  by  the  close  of  the  year  350'iajL.niou3  mills  through- 
out the  couutry. 


The  Disiuiegralor. — Under  this  name  a  form  ot  machine 
was  invented  and  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late 
Thomas  Carr  for,  among  other  purposes,  the  manufaclure 
of  flour.  Carr's  disintegrator  consists  of  a  pair  of  circular 
discs  of  metal  set  face  to  face,  and  studded  with  circles  of 
projecting  bars  so  arranged  that  the  circles  of  bars  on  the 
one  disc  alternate  with  those  of  the  other.  The  discs  are 
mounted  on  the  same  centre,  and  so  closely  set  to  each  other 
that  the  projecting  bars  of  the  one  disc  come  quite  close  to 
the  plane  surface  of  the  other;  and  they  are  inclosed  within 
an  external  casing  into  the  centre  of  which  a  spout  passes 
by  which  the  grain  is  delivered  into  the  machine.  The 
discs  are  caused  to  rotate  in  opposite  directions  with  great 
rapidity,  making  about  400  revolutions  per  minute,  and  as 
the  outer  circle  of  bars  is  G  feet  10  inches  from  the  centre, 
they  move  at  a  rate  of  140  feet  a  second,  or  about  100 
miles  per  hour.  The  grain  in  passing  through  the  machine 
is  struck  by  tl  oppositely  revolving  stude  with  enormous 
force, — a  force  which  increases  as  the  shattered  grains 
approach  the  outer  circles  of  studs,  and  it  is  almost  instan- 
taneously reduced  to  a  powder  which  falls  under  the  discs 
and  is  carried  away  by  a  spiral  creeper.  It  is  stated  thai 
one  of  these  machines  7  feet  in  diameter  is  capable  of  doing 
the  work  of  as  many  as  27  pairs  of  millstones,  and  they  have 
been  fully  tested  in  the  flour  mills  of  Gibson  and  Walker, 
Bennington,  near  Edinburgh,  where  two  of  them  have  been 
in  operation  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  Notwithstanding 
this  success,  however,  the  disint^rator  has  not  met  with 
general  acceptance  as  a  flour  mill,  having  been  introduced 
into  only  a  very  limited  namber  of  establishments.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  results  Messrs  Gibson 
and  Walker  have  obtained  by  the  disintegrator  from  old 
^scotch  wheat'  and  from  a  mixture  of  Baltic  and  Ghirka 
wheats  respectively: — 

Old  Scotch. 

Flour .'.  45  per  cent. 

Semolina 26       ,, 

liran  flour 4.^    ,, 

l^sluust  flour 14    ,, 

Seconils 4       ,, 

r.iniigs ]^     ,, 

Iir.in 13       ,,  13 

Black  dust,  &c 2]     „  ,    '     3 

Loss H     ,,  li 


Baltic  and  Ghirka. 
35  i>er  cent. 
86       ,, 
ih     „ 

n    „ 

n  „ 


100 


100 


The  semolina  is  reground  under  stones,  and  yields  a  fine 
strong  flour;  but  it  may  bo  and  sometimes  is  reduced  by 
passing  it  again  through  the  disintegratoi'. 

Qualities  of  Flour. — There  appears  to  bo  at  present  some 
conflict  between  public  demand,  as  indicated  by  the  in- 
creasing attention  pai('  to  the  production  of  a  fine  strong 
white  flour,  and  the  current  of  scientific  opinion  expressed, 
though  with  some  hesitation  and  doubt,  in  favour  of  whole 
meal  or  flour  in  which  the  richly  nitrogenous  outer 
portions  of  the  wheat  are  retained.  The  fact  that  the 
(uitcr  portions  of  the  wheai,  are  richest  in  nitrogenous 
piinciiile,  and  that  also  in  a  peculiarly  active  form,  is 
indisiiutuble  ;  but  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined 
whether  the  nutritive  value  of  that  portion  of  the  grain  is 
exactly  measured  by  its  chemical  composition.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  nitrogenous  substance,  the  amount  and  irritat- 
ing nature  of  the  ligneous  tissue  which  accompanies  it,  and 
its  peculiar  influence  on  the  other  constituents  of  the  wheat 
grai'a  may  and  probably  do  alTect  its  value.  It  is  certain 
also  that  white  flour  is  deliberately  preferred  by  the  labour- 
ing population,  whoso  instinct  is  probably  right,  aiul  it  is 
also  preferred  by  and  for  many  purposes  indispensable 
to  the  baker  and  couk.  Good  flour  should  present  the 
appearance  of  a  pure  uniform  white  powder,  only  faintly 
tinged  with  yellow,  free  from  all  grit  and  lumps;  and  when 
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pressed  in  the  hands  it  ought  to  show  a  certain  amount  of 
.adhesiveness.  It  should  be  free  from  all  smell  of  damp  or 
mouldiness,  and  it  should  have  no  acidity  of  taste.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  baker  its  strength  is  measured  by  the 
amount  and  qualuy  of  its  gluten  or  nitrogenous  constituents, 
which  may  bs  roughly  estimated  by  making  up  a  little 
dough  and  observing  its  tenacity  when  drawn  out;  but  a 
more  accurate  means  of  measuring  its  elasticity  is  provided 
by  the  aleurometer  of  M.  Boland,  a  Parisian  baker.  The 
following  analytical  statement  of  the  constituents  of  flour, 
and  other  calculations  concerned  therewith,  are  extracted 
from  Professor  Church's  Handbook  of  Food,  prepared  for 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  : — 

Composition  of  Fine  Flour  from  While  Soft  Wheat. 

\n  100  paila.  In  1  lb. 

Water 130  2  oz.    35  gi-s. 

Fibrin,  &c IftS  1„    297    „ 

Starch,  &c 743  11  ,,    3S3    „ 

Fat  0-8  0  „      £7    „ 

Cellulose 07  0  ,,      44    ,, 

Miiie-al  matter 07  0,,     49    ,, 

"One  pound  of  good  whcaten  flour,  wlion  digested  and  o.xidized 
in  the  body,  miglrt  liberate  force  equal  to  2283  tons  raised  one 
fool  high.  The  greatest  amount  of  external  work  which  it  eould 
enable  a  man  to  jierform  is  477  tons  raised  one  foot  high.  For  one 
part  of  fli-sh-formers  in  fine  whcaten  flour  there  are  7i  parts  of 
iieat-givcrs  reckoned  es  starch.  One  pound  of  wheaten  flour  can- 
not prwluce  muro  than  about  1|  oz.  of  the  dry  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance of  muscle  or  flesh." 

Statistics  of  the  Flour  Trade. — The  disproportion  between 
tlie  grain  producing  and  consuming  capacity  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  very  great  and  yearly  increasing,  and  tlie 
deficiency  in  our  own  crops  is  made  good  from  almost  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  discussion  of  this  "principal 
portion  of  the  British  food  supply,  the  wholq  grain  crops  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  entire  imports  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
would  require  to  betaken  into  consideration,  and  this  large 
question  cannot  be  here  entered  upon.  The  extent  of  our 
import  trade  in  wlieat  and  flour  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  relating  to  the  five  years  1872-C;  and  the  detailed 
statement  for  1S7C  gives  the  principal  sources  wheace  these 
supplies  are  drawn  : — 

Total  Imports  of  Wheat  and  Flour,  1S72-1S7G. 
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V.nr. 

Wlitat. 

Wheat  Mca 

nntl  Floiir. 

Cwl. 

\'uluc. 

Civt. 

V.iluc. 

1S72 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

42,127,726 
43,863,093 
41,527,638 
61,876,517 
44,454,657 

£26,169,185 
28,538,740 
25,236,932 
27,510,469 
23,178,011 

4,388,130 
6,214,479 
6,236,044 
6,136,083 
5,959,821 

£4,087,639 
5,849, 8.i2 
6,685,07-6 
4,870,257 
4,741,515 

Country, 


Aii-;trinn  taititoiics.^ 

Northern  ports  

Soiilhcni  purls 

Stt-cdcn 

i>enmark 

•Ici-mnny 

Iliillaml 

t-'rancc 

Spam  

Iraly 

rtivkcy  ...\ 

W.illachla  altJ  MoliUvin.. 

E^pl 

L'liiic'l  Stntes — 

On  the  Atlantic 

On  IherncMc 

Chill. 


Uriiish  InJU— 

Ilomb:iy  and  Sclntle .. 

Bcncal  iinil  Durmuli  . 

Anslratla 

Itiitish  Noilh  AiiiciUa  . 
Oiher  tountik-s 


Total  . 


i.nTr.nic 

C.SIIil.'.'Sa 
5S.4I1 
2C3.-20J 

2,3i-l.l4S 
S1.071 
202.0.-,0 
213.711 
215,73.-1 
SC2,SS1 
3711,073 

2,223,233 

1J.737.00G 

l...'.S5.MS 

i)S2,3;0 

013,031 
2.'.-.Mr.2 
■2.c,rr,  ;jo 
2.!'.'3  IS'J 

lO-J.ntj 


41,1,V1.657        ■.'3,ir,'*.nil 


£1,000,22(1 

3,103.375 

30,511 

110,110 

I,3'>l,,V.'l 

■i.'.S'iS 

l.-i*.  l.-,9 
ll.'i.jl-J 

I17.7,«9 
3'.I9.590 
)r.S..'>.'jS 
955.015 

(!..'.S3.5C3 

D,730,S10 

5U,C10 

4S2  021 

1,103.700 

1.173,719 

1,2S1,.V,5 

50.:..^  1 


Wheat  Meal  find  nnnr 


Cut. 


415.0-20 
104,933 


471.000 

oao.sia 


l,R0j,0ll 
4-25.2IS 
21,211 


lfiri.320 
2S3.031 
SO  ,333 


Valne. 


j:is7,i&) 

00,450 


300.011 
70i).07t 


1.351.7.54 

351.532 

lO.jO? 


131.131 
201.511 


Sources,  QuaiUilies,  and  Value  of  Imports  of  Wheat  and 

Flour  into  Great  Britain,  in  1876. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  London  Com  EKhange 

Report  for  4th  March  1878  will  suflice  to  show  the  market 

classification  of  flour,  and  give  an  approximately  accucata 

idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  various  descriinlons  :^- 

London,  top-price  brands.... sk.  of' 280  ft  47s.  to  50s. 

,,        usual  households......-........'. sts.  „  41s. 

,,      seconds „..„ 37s.  ,[  38s! 

,,        cheap  hotisehoMs ,....: ^Cs.  ,,  38s. 

Cones,  from  Rjretts Sjn.  ,,363. 

..  liJce _ 2t)s.  ,,  33s! 

Country  households,  Korfolk 35s.  „  37s. 

}lerl«,  Essc.T,  and  SufTolk 30s.  „  3Ss. 

Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex 363.  „  38s. 

Amcrioan— E.vtra  State. ...baa-el  of  196  lb  25s. 6d.  2Ss. 

Canadian,  fine 27s.  toSOs, 

P.atent  process,  extra  fine 30s.  ,,  36s. 

Sonr "and  stale 

Value  of  empty  barrels lOd.  „     Is. 

rench— Gniau-V,  for  pastry S80tli  4Ss.  ,,  54s. 

Superior  Paris  marks 455.       403. 

Eight  marks,  Paris \7s.  i,  48s. 

Darblay,  A ^    ...    ^,493. 

C ...    ^,  iis. 

No- 2 „  41s. 

Spanish— 1st  quality 43s.  „  46s.- 

Ualtic— Whites,  gold  meJ,al 42s.  ,,  44s'. 

Marked  000 41s.  „  43s.' 

Odessa 2S0  lb,  No.  1  44s.  „  47s. 

Hungarian— P.  W.M.,  000 60s.    „ 

Queen's *-'p_  ■ .,.  j  67-s.  „  5Ss. 

,,  Victoria  Empress 58*.  ,,593. 

,,  6  lioscs scs.  ,,573. 

,,  5  Crowns 5Gs.  „  57s. 

,.  5  A's , 56s.  ,,  57s. 

Australian— Supeifine 43.-;.  „  45s. 

..  Fine SP.,.  ,,  415.' 

,,  Housc-liold  37s.  ,,  39s. 

(J.  PA:, 
FLOURENS,   GusTAVE  (1S3S-1871),  a  French  social 
democrat  and  writer,  a  son  of  Jf.  J.  P.  Flourens,  was  lu-rn 
at  Paris,    August  4,    1838.     Before  he  had  attained  hi.s 
twenty-first  year  he  obtained  at  the  college  of  Louis-le- 
Grand  the  diplomas  of  Jicen'-'ate  in  letters  and  in  sciences. 
In  18G3  he  undertook  for  his  father  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  ColIi.%e  de  Frarce,  the  subject  of  -which  was  the  histoiy 
of  mankind.     His  theories  as  to  the  manifold  origin  of  the 
human  race,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  clergj',  and  he 
was  precluded  from  delivering  a  second  course.  "  He  then 
repaired  to  Brussels,  -nhere  he  published  his  lectures  under 
the  title  of  Ilistoire  de  I'llomme  ;   he  next  visited  Constan- 
tinople and  Athens,  took  part  in  the'  Cretan  insurrection 
of   ISCG,    spent  some  time  in  Italy,  where  an  article  of 
his  in  the  Fopolo  d' Italia,  caused  his  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, and  finally,  having  returned  to  France,  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  a  duel  with  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  editor  of  the 
Pai/s.     In  Paris  ho  devoted  his  pen  to  the  cause  of  repub- 
licanism,  and  at  length,   having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
organize  a  revolution  at  Belloville,  February  7,  1870,  found 
himself  cumpoUed  to  flee  from  France.     Pcturningto  Paris 
on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  he  soon  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  500  tirailleurs.     On  account  of  his  iiisur- 
rcctionai-}'  proceedings  he  was   taken  prisoner  at  Crcteil, 
near  Vincennes,  by  the  provisional  government,   and  con- 
fined at  Mazas,  December  7,  1870,  but  was  released  by  his 
men  on  the  night  uf  Jaiiuaiy  21-22.     Ou  the  18th  March 
he  joined  the  Coniinuni.st.s.     As  colonel  of  the   10th  and 
20lh  arrondisseinents  he  took  part  in  an  attack  on  Ver- 
sailles, and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April  was 
killed  in  a  liand-tohand  conflict  at  Rucil,  near  Malmaison. 
Besides  his  Science  de  l' Homme    (Paris,   1SG9),   Gustavo 
Fljiiicr.s  was  tho  author  of  numerous  fugitive  pampblett*. 

FLOURENS,   Makii;  Jfan    Pierhk   (1"04-18C7),   :. 
celebrated   French  fhysiologist,  WM  born  at  Mnuroilhau, 
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near  Bezicrs,  m  the  department  oi  Herault,  April  ID,  1794. 
At  the  a£;e  of  fifteen  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Montpcllier,  where  in  1823  he  received  the  degree  cf 
doctor.  In  the  following  year  he  repaired  to  Paris,  provided 
with  an  introduction  from  De  Candolle,  the  botanist,  to 
Cuvier,  who  i-cceived  him  kindly,  and  interested  himself 
in  his  welfare.  At  Paris  Flourens  engaged  in  physiological 
research,  occasionally  contributing  to  literary  publications  ; 
and  ill  1821,  at  the  Athcnte  there,  he  gave  a  courseof 
lectures  on  the  physiological  theory  of  the  sensations,  which 
attracted  much  attention  amongst  men  of  science.  His 
paper  entitled  Rechmhes  ejijycnmenifdcs  snr  t/'.i  propriilcs 
fl  les  fimctions  du  s;/stcme  nerveux  dans  les  animaur 
vi'rtebrh,  in  which  ho,  from  experimental  evidence,  sought 
to  assign  their  special  functions  to  the  cerebrum,  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  cerebellum,  was  the  subject  of  a  highly 
commendatory  report  by  Cuvier,  adopted  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  July  22,  1822.  He  was  chosen  by 
Cuvier  in  1S2S  to  deliver  for  him  a  course  of  lectures  on 
natural  history  at  the  College  de  France,  and  in  the  same 
year  became,  in  succession  to  Bosc,  a  meniber  of  the  In.sti- 
tute,  in  the  division  "Economie  rurale."  In  1830  he  became 
Cuvier's  substitute  as  lecturer  on  human  anatomy  at  the 
Jardin  du  Poi,  and  in  1832  was  elected  to  the  post  of  titular 
professor,  which  he  vacated  for  the  professorship  of  com- 
parative anatomy  created  for  him  at  the  museum  of  the 
Jardin  the  same  year.  In  1833  Flourens,  in  accordance 
with  the  dying  request  of  Cuvier,  was  appointed  a 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  in 
1838  he  was  returned  as  a  deputy  for  the  arrondissement 
of  Biiziers.  In  1840  he  was  elected,  in  preference  to 
Victor  Hugo,  to  succeed  Michaud  at  the  French  Academy  ; 
find  he  was  created  on  April  24,  1845,  a  commander  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  in  the  next  year  a  peer  of  France. 
In  March  1847  Flourens  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  anesthetic  effect  of  chloroform 
on  animals ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of 
therapeutics  that  "  chloric  ether,"  a  spirituous  solution  of 
chloroform,  was  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  first 
employed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr  M.  C.  FurncU,  in  surgical 
fiper.itions  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  On  the  revolu- 
tion of  1S4S,  Flourens  withdrew  completely  from  the 
political  world  ;  and  in  1855  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  naln-r.-il  history  at  the  College  de  France.  Three  years 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Jlontgeron  near  Paris, 
December  G,  1867,  he  retired  from  his  active  duties  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

As  till  cxiwinicntal  physiologist  Flourens  holds  the  liiglio.-it  rank. 
I?csi<li'S  a  luiiUituile  of  sliovter  scientitio  incmoiis,  he  juibhslied— 
Esmi  snr  ijnrlijws  poinls  de  la  iloetrine  dc  la  rivuhion  cl  de  la  diri- 
mlion,  'Montiiollier,  381.'!:  Expinenccs  sin-  Ic  sijs'imc  nci-vcia;  Paris, 
fjio;  Coiirs  sur  la  gnUrnlion,  Vorolotjic,  cl  Vcmhrijoloriic,  ISSO; 
Aiivhisc  ni 'sonic  dcs  Iravavx  de  G.  Cuvier,  1S41;  Hcchrrclics  snr  k 
dcvtloppcmctil  dcs  OS  cl  dfs  dcnls.  1842;  jinalomie  rjinh-alc  dc  la  jxnu 
{f'iif!  vicmtmincs  murjncu^es,  1S43;  hnffon,  Idstoirc  dc  scs  Irurciiix 
C0C  ^es  idefs,  1844;  J'onlcncllc,  on  dc  In  philosophic  modcrne  rchi- 
tXtcmcnl  cinyi  siknccs  phyaqncs,  Mil ;  Theorie  experimcnlalc  dc  In 
formfdion  dcs  os,  1817;  (liurrcs  complilcs  dc  Euffon,  1S5S;  Dc  la 
lOdfilflU  hutiiatiic  rt  dc  la  guanlite  dc  ric  sur  le  globe,  1854,  nmiicr- 
oils  cds. ;  Jiisloirc  dc  la  dicouccrte  dc  la  circulation  du  sanij,  1S54; 
C\nn-s  tic  physioloriic  comparie,  185fi;  Rccucil  dcs  ilorics  historii]ucs, 
ISOO',  Dcla  vie  ct  de  rintcllirjcncc,  1S58;  Dc  larnison,  du  ginic, 
cl  dc  la  , folic,  1S61;  Ontologie  nalurcllc,  1861;  Ei-amcn  dn  livre  de 
.tr.  barwin  sur  VOrigi-ne  dcs  Esptas,  18G4.  For  list  of  papers  see 
U'oyal  Soeiety's  Catalogue,  vols.  ii.  and  vii. 

FLOWEPS,  Artificial.  There  ars  few  bfaiiches  of 
ornamental  \Vork  used  in  the  decoration  of  ladies'  apparel 
which  have  more  increased  in  importance  than  that  of 
artificial  flower  making,  in  which,  both  in  Franco  and  in 
iEiigland,  large  nwmbers  of  workpco])le  are- engaged.  Xot 
only  has  the^tradc  'itself  greatly  e.^tciided  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  is  very 
marked,  and  the  bouquets  and  -wreaths  used  in  the  trim- 


ming  of  dresses  may  be  almost  said  to  rival  nature,  so  truly 
and    delicately   are   the    individual    llowers   manipulated. 
Artificial  flower  making  is  ahncst  entirely  done  by  hand, 
giving  occupation  principally  to  young  women  and  children, 
the  majority  of  whom  work  at  homo  or  in  small  shops. 
The  numbers  employed  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  IS71 
were  returned  as  4SSC,  of  whom  1740  were  under  twenty 
years  of  age.     In  France  the  numbers  are  much  larger,  for 
ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  2000 
shops  where  artificial  flowers  were  made,  and  it  is  probable 
that  now  these  have  been   increased  to  3000.     It  is  not 
entirely   a    woman's    work,   however,    for   men   arc   em- 
ployed, particularly  in  Paris,  in  cutting  out  the  material 
for  the  flowers   by  a  stamp  machine,  in  which  IG  or  20 
folds  are  operated  upon  at  once,  the  folds  being  coloured 
green,  blue,  crimson,  according  to  the  flower  which  is  to 
be  imitated.      Each   piece   is   taken   np  separately  by  a 
girl  armed  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  who,  with  one  dexterou.= 
movement,  moulds  it,  as  it  were,  roughly  into  the  shape  of 
the  flower,  and  then  passes  it  on  to  another  who  gives  a 
more  precise  form  to  the  petal      A   third   girl    attaches 
each  petal  to   a  very  fine  wire,  thread  having  been  pre- 
viously twisted  round  this  wire  to  form  the  stalk  ;  wliile 
the  remaining  operations  consist  in    goffering  the   petate 
and  leaves   to   give   them  a   curl,  and    finally   gumniin;; 
or  waxing  them  over,  or  dusting  them  with  fine  powdered 
glass    or    potato    flour    to    represent    the   bloom.      The 
rapidity  and  accuracy  with   which  these  various  processes 
are   completed    are   very    remarkable.      A   new   style   of 
artificial  flower  has  lately  come  into  vogue,  in  France  more 
especially,  made  by  the  "  enamel  process,"  in  which  a  young 
girl  sits  by  a  jet  of  flame,  holding  in  her  hand  a  stick  of 
prepared  glass.     A  momentary  application    to  the  flame 
makes  the  end  of  the  stick  red  hot,  and  while  it  is  still  in  a 
pasty  state,  the  operator  pulls  out  a    short  length,  and 
immediately  rolls  it  up  into  the  form  of  the  petal  or  leaf, 
and  passes  it  on  to  the  painter  for  the  proper  colouring. 
The  remaining  processes  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary 
artificial  flowers.    These  enamel  flowers,  though  wondroii.^ly 
true  and  pretty,  are  more  suited  for  room  decoration  than 
for  dress.     While  apparently  a  light  and  pleasant  work, 
artificial  flower  making  is  not  one  of  the  healthiest  of  our 
trades,  partly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  often  carried  on  in 
small  household  shops,  where  ventilation  is  of  the  scantiest. 
It  has,  however,  been  much  improved  in  this  respect,'since  it 
has  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Factory  Acts.  There  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  dust  and  colouring  matter  flying 
about  the  room,  which  is  more  or  less  injurious,  though  the 
use  of  Scheelo's  green  and  sulphate  of  copper  (verdigris 
blue)  is  almost  discontinued,  and  with  it  a  train  of  symp- 
toms that  nsunlly  accompany  arsenical  poisoning.     Weak 
eyes  are  a  common  source  of  complaint,  especially  llie  form 
called  asthonopi,!,  which  is  particularly  induced  when  white 
flowers  are  made  by  gas  light.     In  the  manufacture  of  the 
flowers,  tho  net  cost  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  for 
material,  and  the  remaiiring  two-fifths  for  the  labour.     In 
France  tho  earnings  of  the  men  who  cut  the  folds  are  from 
4  to  5  francs  per  da)',  of  the  workwomen  from  2^  to  3;.. 
according  to  ability.     In  England  a  skilful  flower  worker  will 
earn  from  20s.  to  253.  [ler  week,  though  there  is  a  drawback 
in  its  bcinc  a  season  trade,  which  is  very  brisk  about  the 
sprint  and'fall  of  the  year,  and  as  inactive  during  tho  other 
timesT    Besides  tho  very  largo  number  of  artificial  flowei-s 
made  in  England,  the  lolloiving  table  shows  how  great  is 
the  importation,  principally  from  France; — 

lf.06 £20S.S06  I  1S70 £2i5G,502     ""■ 

1867...     304,440     1871...        "jG7.13li 
1863  ..  ..    341,176     1S72  ...      411,540 

KSG9 365,407  |  1873 44U.320  .     ■       , 

Belgium  and  Holland  likewise  supply  Great  Britain   I'Ui 
to  a  much  smaller  extent. 


1S74 £447,351 

1S75 510,800 

1876 496,987 

1878 544,625 
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FLOYER,  Sir  John  (1649-1734),  M.D.,  physician  and 
author,  was  born  at  Hinters  in  Staffordshire,  and  wa3 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  practised  in  Lichfield,  and  it  was 
by  his  advice  that  Dr  Johnson,  when  a  child,  was  taken  by 
his  mother  to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  king's 
evil,  March  30,  1714.  Dr  Johnson  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  learning  and  piety.  Floyer  died  February  1,  1734. 
Besides  letters  and  other  short  pieces  in  various  publications, 
1 10  wrote — 

*apn<u!o-Bd<rcaios-  or  tJte  Touchstone  qf  Medicines,  discovering  the 
virtitcs  of  Vegetables,  Miiterals,  and  Animals,  by  tlitir  Tastes  and 
Snw/is,  2  vols.,  1687;  The  praiernatural  State  of  animal  Humours 
dcsa-ibed  by  their  sensible  Qualities,  1696;  An  Enquiry  into  the  right 
Ust  and  Abuses  of  the  hot,  cold,  and  ttmperate  Baths  in  England, 
1697;  A  Treatise  of  the  Asthma,  1st  ed.,  1698;  The  ancient  Vvxpo- 
Kovaia  revived,  tyr  an  Essay  to  proxe  cold  Bathing  both  safe  and 
useful,  London,  1702  (several  editions  8vo;  abridged,  llanchester, 
1844,  12mo);  Tlu  Physician's  Pulse-watch,  1707-10;  The  Sibylline 
Oracles,  translated  from  the  best  Greek  copies,  and  compared  u-ith  the 
sacred  PropliMics,  Ist  ed.,  1713;  Ttoo  Essays:  the  first  Essay  con- 
eemiag  the  Creation,  j^lhcrial  Bodifs,  and  Offices  of  good  and  bad 
Atigcls;  the  .second  Essay  concerning  ths  Mosaic  System  of  the 
World,  Nottingham,  1717;  An  Exposition  of  the  Ecvctalions,  1719; 
An  Essay  to  restore  the  Dipping  of  Infants  in  their  Baptism,  1722; 
Mcdicina  Gerocmnica,  or  llie  Galenic  Art  of  preserving  old  Men's 
Healths,  Isted.,  1724;  A  Comment  on  forty-two  Histories  described 
by  Hippocrates,  1726. 

FLUDD,  Robert  (Latin  Robertus  De  Fluctibus), 
(157'1-1637),  an  English  physician  and  mystical  pbilo- 
Eopher,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fludd,  treasurer  of  war 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
w;is  bom  at  Milgnte,  Kent,  in  1574.  After  studying  at 
Oxford  he  spent  sis  years  in  travelling  in  Europe.  While 
on  the  Continent  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Paracelsus,  and  he  was  so  fascinated  with  them  that  he 
endeavoured  to  form  a  system  of  philosophy  founded  on 
the  identity  of  physical  and  spiritual  trutL  He  believed 
in  two  universal  principles,  the  northern  or  condensing  and 
the  southern  or  rarefying  power,  and  in  the  existence  of 
four  elemental  spirits  corresponding  to  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water.  The  central  principle  of  his  philosophy  was  that 
man  was  a  representation  or  miniature  of  the  universe,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  analogy  between  what  he  called 
the  microcosm  and  the  macrocosm.  The  opinions  of 
Fludd,  preposterous  as  they  no^v  seem,  had  the  honour  of 
being  refuted  by  Kepler,  Gassendi,  and  Mersenne.  Though 
rapt  in  mystical  speculation,  Fludd  did  not  disdain  scientific 
experiments,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  original  in- 
ventor of  the  barometer.  He  died  in  1637.  De  Quincey 
considers  Fludd  to  have  been  the  immediate  falher  of  free- 
masonry, as  Andrea  was  its  remote  father. 

Fludd  wrote  two  books  against  Mersenne,  the  first  entitled  So- 
phia cum  Moria  Certamen,  be,  1629  ;  and  the  second,  Summum 
Bonorum  quod  est  vcrum  Magicc,  Cabala;,  kc,  1629.  Among  his 
other  works  were — Utriusguc  Cosmi,  majoris  et  minoris,  Technica 

ffistoria,  1617  ;  Tractatus  Apologcticus  intcgritatem  Soc.  dt  Rosea 

Cruce  defcndens,    1617;    Monochordon  Mundi  sympkoniacum,   seu 

KepHcatio  ad  Apologiam  Joannis  Kepler^,  1620  ;  Anatomice  Thea- 
tnim  triplici  effigie  designalum,  1623;   Philosophia  Sacra,   1626; 

Medicina  Catholica,  1626  ;  Integrum  Morborum  Mysterium,  1631 ; 

De  Morborum  Signis,  1631  ;  Claris  Philosophice  et  Alchymite  Find- 
diance,  1633  ;  Philosophia  Mosaica,  1633  ;  and  Pathologia  Darmo- 

niaca,  1610.      See  De  Quincey's  Works,  vol.  xvi  pp.  406-412. 

FLUGEL,  GusTAV  Lebeecht  (1802-1870),  a  German 
Orientalist,  was  born  at  Bautzen,  February  18,  1802.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
(own,  and  studied  theology  and  philology  at  Leipsic. 
Gradually  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  Oriental 
languages,  which  he  studied  especially  at  the  universities 
of  Vienna  and.  Paris.  In  1832  he  became  professor  at  the 
district  school  of  Meissen,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  that  oflace  in  18'50,  and  in  1851  ho  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  employed  in  cataloguing  the  Oriental  manu- 
scripts of  the  court  library.  He  died  at  Dresden,  July  5, 
'870, 


His  chief  works  are  an  edition  of  the  Koran,  originally  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1834,  followed  by  Concordantim  Corani  AiatSas, 
Laipsic,  1842;  Gcschichtc  dcr  Arabcr,  Leipsic,  1832-1310;  Didtan- 
ary  of  lladschi-Ckalfa,  with  Latin  translation  and  commentiry,  in 
7  vols.,  London  aad  Leipsic,  1833.-1858  (published  at  the  expense 
of  the  London  Oriental  Translation  Committee) ;  Mani,  stine  Ldircn 
■und  seine  Schriftcn,  Leipsic,  1862  ;  Die  grammaiischcra,  Schulai  da 
Aiaber,  Leipsic,  1862.  An  eiitioa  el  Kitdb-al-Eihrist,  prepared  Iry 
Fiiigel,  was  published  posthumously  at  Leipsic  in  1871,  audhealso 
edited  various  other  Oriental  works. 

FLtJGEL,  JoHA^•N  Gottfried  (1788-1855),  a  German 
lexicographer,  was  born  at  Barby  near  Magdeburg,  22d 
November  1788.  He  was  originally  a  merchant's  clerk, 
but  emigrating  to  America  in  1810,  he  made  a  special 
study  of  the  English  language,  and  returning  to  Germany 
in  1819,  he  was  in  1824  appointed  professor  of  the  Engliah 
language  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  In  1838  he  became 
American  consul,  and  subsequently  representative  and  cor- 
respondent of  many  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of 
America,     He  died  24th  June  1855. 

The  fame  of  Fiiigel  rests  chiefly  on  his  VollsUindige  englisch- 
dcidsche  und.  dcutsch-e7tglischc  Wiirtcrbuch,  first  published  in  2  voli 
at  Leipsic  in  1830,  which  has  had  an  extensive  circulation  not 
only  in  Germany  but  in  England  and  America.  Among  his  other 
works  are — VcUstdndige  engl.  Sjrrachl^hre ;  Triglotle,  odcr  Kaxif- 
mdmiisches  Wiirtcrbuch  indrei  Sprachcn,  deutsch,  englisch,  und 
franztisisch ;  Kleines  Kaufmannisches  Handw&rtcrbuch  in  drei 
Spraehcn;  and  Praktisch'es  Handbuch  dcr  engl.  Handel scarrespoa- 
dem.     All  these  have  passed  through  several  editions, 

FLUORINE,  one  of  the  halogen  group-of  chemical 
elements,  symbol  F,  atomic  weight  lOT.  The  compound 
fluorine  forms  with  hydrogen,  namely,  hydrofluoric  acid,  or 
hydrogen  fluoride,  was  known  so  long  ago  as  1670  for  its 
property  of  etching  glass ;  by  Scheele  it  was  regarded  as  a 
substance  containing  oxygen  with  some  other  element ;  'and 
by  Ampere,  in  1810,  it  was  shown  to  consist  of  hydrogen 
with  a  new  element,  which  from  its  source  fluor  spar  received 
the  name  of  fluorine.  Flnonm^  is  one  of  the  less  abundant, 
but  one  of  the  most  widely  di  "used  of  the  elements.  It 
occurs  in  nature  always  combi  ed  with  other  elements,  as 
in  fluor  spar  (see  below),  m  Cryolite  (q.v.,  vol  vi 
p.  667),  and  in  fluor-apatite  in  the  rarer  minerala 
topaz,  yttrocerite,"  wagnerite,  wl  -ellite,  and  Qthers ;  also 
in  small  quantities  in  some  gra  ites  and  trap  rocks;  in 
river  and  mineral  waters;  and  i  sea  water,  according 
to  Forchhammer,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  grain  in  100  fc. 
Bischoff  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  trace  o( 
fluorine  is  to  be  found  in  aug  ts.  It  is  a  constant 
constitueat  of  teeth  and  bones — ir  issil  in  larger  quantity 
than  in  recent  bones ;  and  it  has  een  detected  in  corals, 
and  in  the  ashes  of  milk  and  of  ox- blood.  Attempts  to 
isolate  fluorine  have  been  made  by  several  experimenters, 
but  its  strongly  negative  properties,  by  occasioning  its  com 
bination  with  the  material  of  most  vessels  employed  to 
receive  it,  have  hitherto  proved  an  obstacle  to  its  investiga- 
tion in  the  free  state.  The  presence  of  Cscrine  in  minerals 
is  usually  detected  by  their  evolution  c  f  hydrofluoric  acid 
when  heated  with  sulphuric  and,  and  the  action  of  the 
evolved  acid  on  glass.  For'  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
fluorine,  its  compounds  may  be  decomposed  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium,  the  fluorine 
being  determined  either  by  loss,  or  directly  in  thelorm  of 
silicofluoride  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  barium,  according  to 
Wohler's]  method.  To  obtain  their  fluorine  in  a  soluble 
combination  many  minerals  require  fusion  with  alkaline 
carbonates.  Free  hydrofluoric  acid  and  soluble  fluorides 
are  best  determined  by  means  of  calcium  chloride,  which 
affords  a  precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride,  or  fluor  spar.  See 
further,  on  the  compounds  of  fluorine  and  their  reactions, 
Chemistry,  vol.  v.  pp.  490-494. 

FLUOR  SPAR,  Fluoiute,  or  Cu-citJii  Flcoribe,  CaF^ 
(Germ.  Fluss-spath),  the  "  blue  John  "  of  Derbyshire,  ac3 
"  canu"  or  "  kann  "  of  Cornish  miners,  occurs  crvstallized  io 
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simple  or  modified  cubes  and  octahedrons  ;  also  nodular, 
compact  and  granular,  and  more  rarely  fibrous,  or  soft  and 
earthy.  ^  Some  octahedral  crj-stals  from  the  mines  of  St 
Agnes,  m  Cornwall,  are  made  up  of  minute  cubes,  which 
may  themselves  show  faces  of  other  forms  of  the  monometric 
system  of  crystallography.     Fluor  spar  is  a  brittle,  trans- 
parent to  sub-translucent  mineral,  with  a  perfect  octahedral 
cleavage,  a  vitreous,  sometimes  splendent  lustre,  a  hardness 
of  4,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  3 -01 -3 -25.     Before  the 
blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  tinges  the  flame  dull  red,  and  fuses 
into_  an  enamel.     Heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
it  yields  hydrofluoric  acid  (see  Chemistry,  vol.  v.  p.  491). 
In  colour  Uuor  spar  varies  much,  being  blue,  purple,  green, 
yellow,  pink,  or  brown  ;   it  is  sometimes  dichroic.     The 
colours  are  attributed  by  Wyrouboff  to  the  presence  of 
minute  quantities  of  hydrocarbons,  taken  up  from  solutions 
from  which  the  mineral  has  crystallized  ;  by  others  they 
are   considered   to  be   due   to   peculiarities  of  molecular 
structure.     In  the  Weardale  fluors  small  cavities  containing 
liquid  have  occasionally  been  found.    Fluor  spar,  in  common 
with  some  other  substances,  when  exposed  to  light,  or  when 
raised  to  a  temperature  somewhat  under  redness,  usually 
phosphdresces,  emitting  a  bright  light,  the  colour  of  which 
is  not  dependent  on  that  of  the  mineral     A  variety  of  fluor 
spar  has  received  its  name  chlorophane  from  its  fine  green 
phospjorescence.     Lik^  the  colour,  the  phosphorescence  of 
fluor-spar  is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  ; 
it  may  be  partly  restored  by  means  of  an  electric  discharge, 
or,  it  is  said,  by  moistening  with  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid. 
From  the  name  of  the  mineral  Professor  Stokes  borrowed 
the  term  '■'fluorescence,"  applied  by  him  to  the  quality 
which  certain  bodies,  e.g.,  sulphate  of  quiniue,  possess  of 
rendering  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  visible.     W. 
Hankel  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  ii.  6G-83),  experimenting 
on  crystals  of  fluor  spar  from  Weardale,  found  that  when 
expos:^d  to  light  they  exhibited  not  only  phosphorescence 
but  electrical  phenomena ;  the  rays  of  the  sun,  however, 
concentrated  by  a  lens,  deprived.the  crystals  of  their  photo- 
electrical property,  which  they  did  not  regain.     Fluor-spar 
Is  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  hydrated  calcium 
carbonate.     Pseudomorphs  of  liornstone,  hematite,  calamine, 
and  other  minerals  after  fluor  spar  are  not  unfrequent. 
Fluor  spar  is  commonly  used  for  the  production  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  in  etching  on  seals  and  glass,  and  in  the  smelting 
of  lead  and  copper  and  in  other   metallurgical  operations 
83.  a  flux,  whence  its  name,  from  the  Latin/wo,  to  flow. 
The  manufacture  of  vases  and  other  ornamental  articles 
from  fluor  spar,  especially  the  variegated  varieties,  has  long 
been  carried  on  in  Derbyshire.     The  stone,  which  is  some- 
times first  heated  to  change  its  blue  to  an  amethystine  tint, 
is  shaped  by  means  of  the  lathe  and  a  fine  steel  tool,  and 
is  finished    1  with  coarse  stone,  and  after  that  with  pumice 
and    emery.      Fluor'  spar   is   of   frequent   occurrence   in 
metalliferous  veins,  being  most  commonly  associated  with 
ores  of  lead,  as  in  the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  Cumberland, 
Cornwall,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia.     It  is  met  with  also  in 
granite,   gneis.s,  slates,  various  limestones  and  sandstones, 
and  some   volcanic  products,  and  has  occasionally  been 
detected  in  beds  of  coal. 

Oil  the  phosphorescence  of  fluor  sprir  see  Prof.  C.  Bolin's  paper  on 
"Negntive  Fluorescence  and  Phosphorescence,"  P/tiV.  Mag.  [41,  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  109,  1867. 

FLUSHING  (Dutch  Vlissingen),  afortified  seaport  town 
of  the  province  of  Zealand,  Holland,  is  situated  on  the  island 
of  Walchercn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Western 
Scheldt,  about  4  mile.=  S.  of  Middleburg,  and  50  miles  S.W, 
of  Botlcrdam.  It  possesses  an  academy  of  sciences,  a 
sclio-,'1  of  navigation,  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  an  exchange, 
and  a  statue  to  Admiral  Ru}-ter,  who  was  born  here-  in 
1607.     Since   1872  it  has  liafl  direct  railway  connexion 


with  the  main  lines  of  Europe  ;  and  by  the  construction  in 
1873  of  a  great  harbour,  docks,  and  canal  works  a  com- 
munication between  it  aiid  the  North  Sea  has  been  opened 
up  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.     The  outer  harbour  has 
a  surface  of  33-11  acres,  and  a  depth  at  low  water  of  22 
feet ;  the  depth  of  both  the  inner  harbours  at  low  water  is 
27  feet,  the  surface  of  the  one  being  16'o5  acres  and  that 
of    the  other  11 '86   acres.      With  these  works  Flushing 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  harbours  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  one  on  the  Dutch  coast  best  adapted  for 
the  trade  of  Holland  and  Germany.     Its  chief  exports  are 
wheat,  beans,  fish  (especially  shrimps),  and  cattle ;  and  its 
chief  imports  ccal  from  England,  and  coffee,  tea,  and  tin 
from  Java.     The  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
annually  is  upwards  of   100.     Besides  the  shipping  trade 
the  chief  industries   are   brewing   and   the   manufacture 
of  oil  and  soap.     Flushing  was  one  of  the  "  cautionary 
towns  "  delivered  up  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1 585  in  security 
for  the  money  and  soldiers   sent   by  her   to   assist   the 
Dutch  under  Sir  Philip  Sidney.     It  was  captured  by  the 
French  in  1795,  and  in  1809  it  was  bombarded  by  the 
English  under  Lord  Chatham,  and  did  not  surrender  till 
the  fine  town-hall,  two  churches,  and  about   100  houses 
were   destroyed.     Its  fortifications  have  since  that  time 
been  greatly  strengthened,' and  now  completely  command 
the  entrance  to  the  river.     Population  in  1869,  8929. 

FLUSHING,  a  post-village  of  Queens  county,  New  York, 
is  situated  on  Long  Island  at  the  head  of  Flushing  Bay, 
about  7  miles  NE.  of  New  York,  and  8  N.E.  of  Brooklyn. 
It  possesses  a  State  bank,  a  savings  bank,  an  academy,  a 
female  seminary,  and  several  other  educational  institutions. 
It  is  the  residence  of  many  of  the  New  York  merchants, 
and  is  noted  for  its  large  gardens  and  nurseries.  Popula- 
tion in  1870,  6223. 

FLUTE,  a  wind  instrument  which  in  a  variety  of  forms 
has  been  in  constant  use  from  the  earliest  ages,  To 
Olympus  the  Phrygian  has  been  ascribed  the  introduction 
of  flute-playing  into  Greece,  an  art  which  was  much 
encoi-raged  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire.  The  Greeks 
employed  professional  flute-players  in  many  of  their  religious 
ceremonies,  and  competitive  trials  of  skill  were  frequent. 
The  old  English  flute,  called  i)x&  flute-d,-hec,  from  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  mouthpiece  to  the  beak  of  a  bird, 
was  played  from  the  upper  and  wider  end,  had  seven  finger 
holes,  and  was  made  of  various  sizes,  called  treble,  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass'  flutes  respectively.  This  instrument  con- 
tinued in  common  use  to  about  the  middle  of  the  18tli 
century,  when  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  modern 
horizontal  (Jlaido  iraverso)  or  "German"  flute.  Handel 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  new  instrument  into 
the  orchestra,  employing  it  for  solos  in  The  Ode  on  Saint 
Cecilia's  Day  (1739),  notably  in  the  air  "  The  soft  com- 
plaining Flute."  But  the  capacities  of  the  iraverso  of 
Handel's  time  were  very  limited  in  comparison  with  those 
of  its  modern  representative,-  which  possesses  a  workable 
compass  of  about  three  octaves  from  the  lo\y  C  in  the  treble 
clef,  with  all  the  chromatic  intervals.  Various  sy.'^tems  of 
fingering  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  the 
most  emment  flautists  and  flute-maker.^,  and  concertos  for 
the  flute  as  a  solo  instrument  have  been  composed  with  a 
view  to  exhibiting  the  powers  of  celebrated  performers. 
In  orchestral  scores  the  flute  part  is  generally  placed  at  the 
top,  and  is  written  in  the  violin  or  G  clef.  The  piccolo  or 
octave  flute,  the  E  flat  or  tierce,  the  D  flat  or  minor 
ninth  (transposing  piccolo),  the  flute  d^amour,  a  minor 
third  below  the  ordinary  instruni-nt — are  all  varieties  of  the 
iraverso,  which  like  the  fife  is  Dlown  by  an  oval  .shaped, 
hole  in  the  side,  near  the  stopped  end  of  the  tube.  Other 
branches,  now  obsolete,  of  the  flute  family  were — the 
recorder,  varying  in  length  of  tube   from  about  twelve 
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inches  to  three  feet,  the  largsst  being  tpown  as  the  bass 
recorder;  the  cornel,  shaped  like  a  quadrant,  and  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  mouthpiece  ;  and  the  pilgrms  staff, 
havLno-  a  tube  about  sis  feet  in  length.  For  other  less 
important  varieties  the  reader  is  referred  to  Musu-rtjia, 
Lusciniiis,  1536  ;  Earmoiiie  Univcrsdle,  Mersenne,  1636. 
Among  the  foundation  stops  of  most  organs  will  generally 
be  found  one  or  more  "flute  "  stops,  e.g.,  the  hoU  fliite,  of 
eight  feet  tone,  and  the  octavo  flute,  of  four  feet  tone. 
The  flageolet  is  a  smaller  variety  of  the  old/u^e-^-iiff;,  and 
was  formerly  used  in  the  orchestra.  Handel  has  written 
an  obbligato  part  for  it  in  the  well-known  barytone  air  "  O, 
ruddier  than  the  cherry."  The  fife,  niuch  used' in  military 
bands,  is  simply  an  octave  Suts  in  D,  played  horizontally, 
and  having  sis  finger  holes  and  one  key. 

FIjUX.     See  Metallurgy. 

FLUXIONS.     See  Infixitesimal  Calculus. 

FLY.     See  Dipteea  and  Insects. 

FLYCATCHER,  a  name  introduced  in  ornithology  by 
l{ay,  being  a  translation  of  the  Muscicajxi  of  older  authors, 
and  applied  by  Pennant  to  an  extremely  common  English 
bird,  thei.it/.  grisola  of  Linnaus.  It  has  since  been  used  in 
a  general  and  very  vague  way  for  a  great  many  small  birds 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  the  habit  of  catch- 
ing flies  on  the  wing,  and  thus  ornitholegists  who  have 
trusted  too  much  to  this  characteristic  and  to  certain  merely 
superficial  correlations  of  structure,  especially  those  ex- 
hibited by  a  broad  and  ratlier  flat  bill  and  a  gape  beset  by 
strong  hairs  o'r  bristles,  have  associated  under  the  title  of 
Miiscicapidce  an  exceedingly  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
forms  that,  though  much  reduced  in  number  by  later 
systematists,  has  scarcely  yet  been  sufiiciently  revised. 
Great  advance  has  been  made,  however,  in  establishing  aS 
independent  Families  the  Todklce  and  Euryl<^mid<s,  as  well 
as  in  excluding  from  it  various  members  of  the  Ampelidce, 
Co*ingid(S,  Tyrannidas,  Vireondae,  Mniotiliidce,  and  peihaps 
others,  which  had  been  placed  within  its  limits.-  These 
steps  have  left  the  Muscicapidce  a  purely  Old-World 
family  of  the  Order  I'asseres,  and  the  chief  diSiculty  now 
seems  to  lie  in  separating  it  from  the  Campephagidce  and 
the  Laniidae.  Every  ornithologist  must  own  that  its  precise 
definition  is  at  present  almost  impossible,  and  must  await 
that  truer  knowledge  which  comes  of  investigating  structural 
characters  more  deeply  seated  than  any  afforded  by  the 
epidermis.  But  here  want  of  space  forbids  the  pursuit  of 
this  kind  of  inquiry,  and  for  the  same  reason  only  a  very 
few  of  the  forms  of  Flycatchers  (which,  after  all  the  deduc- 
tions above  mentioned,  may  be  reckoned  to  include  some  60 
genera  or  subgenera,  and  perhaps  250  species)_can  be  even 
named.  1 

The  best  known  bird  of  this  Family  is  that'  Vvhich  also 
happens  to  be  the  type  of  the  Linnsean  genus  ^/uscicapa^— 
the  Spotted  or  Grey  Flycatcher  (M.  grisola)  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  common  summer-visitant  to'  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  is  found  throughout  Great  Britain, 
though  Ices  abundant  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  where,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
but  locally  and  sparingly  distributed.  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  of  our  migrants  to  arrive,  and  seldom  reaches  these 
islands  till  the  letter  part  of  May,  when  it  may  be  seen,  a 
small  dust-coloured  bird,  sitting  on  tlic  posts  or  railings- of 

'  Of  the  30  genera  or  sulgencra  which  Swainson  included  iu  his 
Natural  Arrawjevicnl  and  Jielations  of  the  Family  of  Flycatchcra 
(pubUshed  i»  1838),  p.t  least  19  do  not  belong  to  the  Mitscka^dis sii 
all,  and  one  of  them,  Todvs,  not  even  to  the  Order  Passercs.  '  \i  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  name  any  ornithological  work  whose  suhstoBca 
fj  fully-belies  \i%  title  as  does  this  treatise.  Swainsou  wrote  it  fiUai 
Hith  faith  in  the  so-called  "Quinary  System"— that  fanciful  theoiy, ' 
invented  by  Macleay,  which  misled  and  hindered  so  many  of  the  test 
E'lglish  zoologists  of  his  generation  from  the  truth,— and,  uuoon»cious!y 
swayed  by  Jiis  bias,  to  judgment  was  warped  to  lit  his  hypothesis. 


our  gardens  and  fields,  ever  and  anon  springing  into  the 

air,  seizing  with  an  audible  snap  of  its  bill  some  passing 
insect  as  it  flies,  and  retiu-ning  to  the  spot  it  lias  quitted, 
or  taking  up  some  similar  station  to  keep  watch  as  before. 
It  has  no  song,  but  merely  a  plaintive  or  peevish  call-note, 
uttered  from  time  to  time  with  a  jerking  gesture  of  the 
wings  and  tail.  It  makes  a  neat  nest,  built  among  the 
small  twigs  which  sprout  from  the  bole  of  a  large  tree, 
fixed  in  the  branches  of  some  plant  trained  against  -c.  wall, 
or  placed  in  any  hole  of  the  wall  itself  that  may  be  left  by 
the  falling  of  a  brick  or  stone.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to 
sis  in  number,  of  a  pale  greenish-blue,  closely  blotclied  or 
freckled  with  rust-colour.  Silent  and  inconspicuous  as  ia 
this  bird,  its  constant  pursuit  of  flies  in  the  closest  vicinity 
of  our  houses  makes  it  a  familiar  object  to  almost  every- 
body. A  second  British  species  is  the  Pied  Flycatcher 
{^f.  atricapiUa) — called  by  some  writers  the  Goldfinch — a 
much  rarer  bird,  and  in  England  not  often  seen  except  in 
the  hilly  country  extending  from  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire 
to  Cumberland,  and  more  numerous  in  tha  lake  district 
than  elsewhere.  '  It  is  not  eummon  in  Scotland,  and  has 
only  once  been  observed  in  Ireland,  ilore  of  a  woodlane 
,  bird  than  the  former,  the  brightly-contrasted  black  and 
white  plumage  of  the  cock,  together  with  his  agreeable 
song,  readily  attracts  attention  where  it  occurs.  It  is  a 
summer  visitant  to  all  Western  Europe,  but  further  east- 
ward its  place  us  taken  by  a  nearly  allied  species  {M.  collaris) 
in  which  the  white  of  the  throat  and  breast  extends-  like  a 
collar  round  the  neck.  A  fourth  European  species  (JT. 
parva),  distinguished  by  its  very  small  size  and  red  breast, 
has  also  strayed  some  three  or  four  times  to  the  extreme 
south-west  of  England.  This  last  belongs  to  a  group  ol 
more  eastern  range,  which  has  received  generic  recognition 
(■possibly  well  deserved)  under  the  name  of  Erylhrosierna, 
and  it  has  several  relations  in  Asia  and  particularly  in 
India,  while  the  allies  of  the  Pied  Flycatchers  (Ficedula  ol 
Brisson)  are  chieily  of  African  origin,  and  those  of  the  Grey 
or  Spotted  .Flycatcher  (Mtisckapa  proper")  are  common  to 
the  two  continents. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of  Muscicapidce  is 
that  known  as  the  Paradise  Flycatchejs,-forming  the  genus 
Tcliiirea  of  Lesson.  In  nearly  oil  the  species  the  males  are 
distinguished  by  the  growth  of  exceedingly  long  jfeathers 
in  their  tail,  and  by  their  putting  on,  for  some  part  of  the 
year  at  least,  a  plumage  generally  white,  but  almost  always 
quite  different  from  that  worn  by  the  females,  which  is  of 
a  more  or  less  deep  chestnut  or  bay  colour,  though  in  both 
sexes  the  crown  is  of  a  glossy  steel-blue.  They  are  found 
pretty  well  throughout  Africa  and  tropical  Asia  to  Japan, 
and  seem  to  afi'ect  the  deep  shade  of  forests  rather  than  the 
open  cc(untry.  The  best-known  species  is  perhaps  the 
Indian  T.  paradisi;  but  the  Chinese  T.  oicii,  and  the 
Japanese  T.  princeps,  from  being  very  commonly  represented 
by  the  artists  of  those  nations  on  screens,  fans,. and  the 
like,  are  hardly  less  so ;  and  the  cock  of  the  last  named, 
with  his  bill  of  a  pale  greenish-blue  and  eyes  surrounded 
by  bare  skin  of  the  same  colour — though  these  are  characters 
possessed  in  some  degree  by  all  the  species — seems  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  T.  bourbonmnsis,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Keuuion,  appears 
to  be  the  only  species  in  which  the  outward  di8"erence  of 
the  sexes  is  but  slight.  In  T.  conina  of  the  Seychelles, 
the  adult  male  is  wholly  black,  and  his  middle  tail-feathers 
are  not  only  very  long  but  very  broad.  In  T.  nuihita  of 
Madagascar,  some  of  the  males  are  found  in  a  blackish 
plumage,  though  with  the  elongated  median  rcctrices  white, 
while  iu  others  white  predominates  over  the  -nhole  body;  but 


-  By  some  writers  this  section  is  ilistinguished  ni ZtouZi*  "of  B<av 
but  t9  do  so  eeems  contrary  to  role. 
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whether  this  sex  is  here  actually  dimorphic,  or  whether  the 
oue  dress  is  a  passing  phase  of  the  other,  is  at  present 
undetermined.  Some  of  the  African  species,  of  which 
many  have  been  described,  seem  always  to  retain  the  rufous 
plumage,  but  the  long  tail-feathers  ser^ie  to  mark  the  males  ; 
and  the  whole  group  deserves  far  more  investigation  than 
it  has  ever  received,  as  it  is  likely  to  reveal  facts  of  the 
highest  importance  m  regard  to  the  theory  of  "  Sexual 
Selection." 

On  the  other  groups  of  the  Family  there  is  not  room  to 
descant.  A  few  are  distinguished  by  the  brilliant  blue 
they  txhibit,  as  Myiagra  azui-ea,  aud  others  as  Monarcha 
(or  Arsei)  chrysovida  by  their  golden-yellow.  The 
Australian  forms  assigned  to  the  Musticapidui  are  very 
varied,  and  probably  require  much  further  scrutiny. 
Sisura  imjmeta,  for  instance,  has  some  of  the  habits  of  a 
Water-Wagtail  (MotacUta),  and  hence  has  'received  from 
the  colonists  the  name  of  "  Dishwasher,"  bestowed  in  many 
parts  of  England  on  its  analogue  ;  and  the  tnany  species  of 
Rhipidura  or  Fantailed  Flycatchers,  which  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  Australian  Region,  have  manners  still  more 
singular — turning  over  m  the  air,  it  is  said,  like  a  Tumbler 
Pigeon,  as  they  catch  their  prey ,  but  concerning  the 
tnode  of  life  of  the  majority  of  the  Muscicapida,  and 
especially  of  the  numerous  African  forms,  hardly  anything 
IS  known.  (a.  n.) 

FLYING  AND  FLYING  MACHINES  See  Flight. 
'  FLYING-FISH  are  of  two  different  kinds.  The  one 
(Dactylopterus)  belongs  to  the  Gurnard  family  (TnglidcB), 
and  is  more  properly  called  Flying  Gurnard  ;  the  other 
(Exoccehis)  has  been  called  Flying  Herring,  though  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Gar-pike  than  to  the  Herring.  Some 
ather  fishes  with  long  pectoral  fins  (Plerois)  have  been  stated 
to  be  able  to  fly,  but  this  has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect 
The  Flying  Gurnards  are  much  less  nuraeroos  than  the 
L'jcocceti  with  regard  to  individuals  as  well  as  species,  there 
being  only  three  or  four  species  known  of  the  former, 
whilst  more  than  fifty  have  been  described  of  the  latter, 
which,  besides,  are  found  in  numerous  shoals  of  thousands. 
The  Dactylopten  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  a  large 
bony  head  armed  with  spines,  hard  keeled  scales,  two 
^pisal  fins,  ifec      The  Exncmli  have  thin,  deciduous  scales, 


water  for  the  purpose  of  cati;hing  insects,  and  that  they  are 
unable  to  move  their  fins  in  the  manner  of  a  bat  or  bird,  or 
to  change  voluntarily  the  direction  of  their  flight,  or  to  fly 
beyond  a  very  limited  distance.  The  most  recent  inquiries 
are  those  of  K.  Mobius  {Die  Dewegungen  der  Fhcgenden 
Fischedurch  die  Luft,  Leip.  1878,  8vo),  the  chief  results  of 
which  may  be  summed  up  thus.     Flying  fish  are  more  fre- 


FlO.  1. — DaUyloptcrus  volitans. 
only  one  dorsal  fin,  and  the  ventrals  placed  far  backwards, 
below  the  middle  of  the  body  ,  some  have  long  barbels  at 
the  chin.  In  both  kinds  the  pectoral  fins  are  greatly  pro- 
longed and  enlarged,  modified  into  an  organ  of  flight,  and 
in  many  species  of  Exncoetus  the  ventral  fins  are  similarly 
enlarged,  and  evidently  assist  in  the  aerial  evolutions  of 
these  fishes.  Flying  fishes  are  found  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical seas  only,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  the  two  kinds  is  nearly  identical. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  of  flying  fishes  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  great  divers-'ty  of  opinion  exists  among 
observers  as  regards  the  mode  and  power  of  their  flight  ; 
but  the  most  reliabb  a^rree  that  the  fishes  do  not  leave  the 
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quently  observed  in  rough  weather  and  in  a  disturbed  sea 
than  during  calms  ,  they  dart  out  of  the  water  when  pursued 
by  their  enemies  or  frightened  by  an  approaching  vessel,  but 
frequently  also  without  any  apparent  cause,  as  is  also 
observed  in  many  other  fishes  ;  and  they  rise  without  re- 
gard to  the  direction  of  the  wind  or  waves.  The  fins  are 
kept  quietly  distended,  without  any  motion,  except  an 
occasional  vibration  caused  by  the  air  whenever  the  surface 
of  the  wing  is  parallel  with  the  current  of  the  wind.  Their 
flight  is  rapid,  but  gradually  decreasing  in  velocity,  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  a  ship  going  10  miles  an  hour  and  a 
distance  of  500  feet.  Generally  it  is  longer  when  the  fishes 
fly  against,  than  with  or  at  an  angle  to,  the  wind.  Any 
vertical  or  torizontal  deviation  from  a  straight  line  is  not 
caused  at  the  will  of  the  fish,  but  by  currents  of  the  air ; 
thus  they  retain  a  horizontally  straight  course  when  flying 
with  or  against  the  wind,  but  are  carried  towards  the  right 
or  left  whenever  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  at  an  angle 
with  that  of  their  flight.  However,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  fish  during  its  flight  immerses  its  caudal  fin  in  the 
water,  and  by  a  stroke  of  its  tail  turns  towards  the  right 
or  left.  In  a  calm  the  line  of  their  flight  is  always  also 
vertically  straight  or  rather  parabolic,  like  the  course  of  a 
projectile,  but  it  may  become  undulated  in  a  rough  sea, 
when  they  are  flying  against  the  course  of  the  waves  ;  they 
then  frequently  overtop  each  wave,  being  carried  over  it 
by  the  pressure  of  the  disturbed  air.  Flying  fish  often 
fall  on  board  of  vessels,  but  this  -never  happens  during  o 
calm  or  from  the  lee  side,  but  during  a  breeze  oidy  and 
from  the  weather  side.  In  day  time  they  avoid  a  ship, 
flying  away  from  it,  but  during  the  night,  when  they  are 
unable  to  see,  they  frequently  fly  against  the  weatherboard, 
where  they  are  caught  by  the  current  of  the  air,  and  carried 
upwards  to  a  height  of  20  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  whilst  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  keep  close 
to  it.  All  these  observations  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
any  deflexion  from  a  straight  course  is  due  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  to  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
fish. 

FLYING  FOX,  or  more  correctly  Fox  Bat,  a.  name  ap- 
plied to  a  family  of  fruit-eating  bats  (Pteropida;),  found  only 
in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  there  confined  to  the  tropical 
regions  and  Australia,  It  comprises .9  genera  and  65  species, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  which  occur  in  the  islands  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  They  are  also  found  throughout 
Africa,  and  extend  northward  and  eastward  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  southward  to  Tasmania.  They  are  likewise 
included  among  the  few  indigenous  mammals  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  being  found  in  Samoa  and  the  Marianne 
Islands.  The  flying  foxes  are  the  largest  of  the  bats,  the 
kalong  of  Java  {Pteropiis  edulis)  measuring  nearly  a  foo' 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  having  an  expanse  of  wing-mem 
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branc  measuring  nearly  five  feet  aeiosi.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  ia  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  many  parts  of  Malaya;  but- 
its  use  in  this  respect  by  no  means  compensates  for  the 
enormous  amount  of  fruit  wliich  it  destroys.  The  ilying 
foxes  are  gregarious,  nocturnal  animals,  suspendiiig  them- 
selves during  the  day  head  downwards  by  thousands  from 
the  branches  of  trees,'  where  with  their  wings  gathered 
about  them,  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  huge  shrivellcd- 
up  leaves,  or  to  clusters  of  some  peculiar  fruit.  In  Batchian, 
according  to  Wallace,  they  suspend  themselves  chiefly  from 
the  branches  of  dead  trees,  wiicre  they  are  easily  caught 
or  knocked  down  by  sticks,  the  natives  carrying  them  homo 
in  basketfuls.  They  are  then .  cooked  w  ith  abundance  of 
si)ices,  and  "  are  really  v^ry  good  eating,  something  liko 
hare."  Towards  evening  these  bats  bestir  tlicmselvcs,  and 
lly  off  m  companies  to  the  village  plantations,  where  they 
feed  on  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  so  numerous  and  voracious 
are  they,  that  no  garden  crop  has  much  chance  of  being 
gathered  which  is  not  specially  protected  from  their  attacks. 
The  flying  fox  of  India  {Ptcropus  medins)  is  a  smaller 
species,  but  is  found  in  great  numbers  wherever  fruit  is  to 
be  had  in  the  Indian  peninsula.  Of  this  species  Mr  Francis 
D.iy,  who  has  had  special  opportunities  of  studying  it,  says 
— "  In  their  diet  they  are  exclusively  frugivorous,  and 
they  do  very  great  injury  to  cocoa-nut  plantations  and 
mango  gardens.  Their  habits  are  very  intemperate  ;  and 
they  often  pass  the  night  drinking  the  toddy  from  the 
chitties  in  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  results  either  in  their 
returning  home  in  the  early  morning  in  a  state  of  extreme 
and  riotous  intoxication,  or  in  being  found  the  nest  day  at 
the  foot  of  tho  trees  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  their  midnight 
debauch."     No  fossil  fox-bats  have  yet  been  found. 

FOGARAS,  the  capital  of  an  Hungarian  county  of  the 
same  name,  in  Transylvania,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Aluta,  55  miles  east  of  Hermannstadt,  45°  47' 
X.  lat.,  24°  54'  E.  long.  Among  the  principal  buildings 
are  a  Franciscan  monastery,  five  churches,  and  a  county 
court-house.  The  population  in  1870  amounted  to  4714. 
It  was  near  this  town  that  Bem  was  defeated  by  the 
Russian  generals  Engelhardt  and  LUders  on  the  12th  July, 
1849.  The  county  of  Fogaras  lies  on  the  Wallaehian 
frontier,  between  the  county  of  Brasa6  or  Cronstadt  on  tho 
east,  and  that  of  Nagy  Szeben  or  Hermannstadt  on  tho 
west.  The  climate  being  cold,  and  the  surface  of  the 
country  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  unfavourable 
to  agriculture,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  iu  roar- 
ing cattle,  "irhe  population  of  the  old  district  in  1870 
amounted  to  82,852,  of  whom  the  greater  number  were 
Wallachians,  tho  remainder  being  Saxons  and  Hungarians. 
The  transformation  of  the  district  of  Fogaras  into  a  county 
took  place  in  1876. 

^  FOGELBERG,  Benedict  Eelasd  (1786-1854),  a 
Swedish  sculptor,  was  born  at  Gothenburg  in  1 786.  His 
father,  a,  copper-founder,  encouraging  an  early-exhibited 
taste  for  design,  sent  him  in  1801  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
Rtulied  at  the  school  of  art.  There  he  came  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  sculptor  Sergell,  who  communicated 
tu  him  his  own  enthusiasm  for  antique  art  and  natural 
grace.  Fogelborg  worked  hard  at  Stockholm  for  many 
years,  although  his  instinct  for  severe  beauty  rebelled  against 
the  somewhat  rococo  quality  of  the  art  then  prevalent  in 
the  city.  In  1813  tho  grant  of  a  Government  pension 
enabled  him  to  travel.  He  studied  from  one  to  two 
years  in  Paris,  first  under  Pierre  Guerin,  and  afterwards 
under  the  sculptor  Bosio,  for  the  technical  practice  of 
sculpture.  In  1820  Fogelberg  realized  a  dream  of  his  life 
m  visiting  Rome,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining 
years  were  spent  in  the  assiduous  practice  of  his  art  and  the 
ciiefiil  study  and  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  past. 
Visiting  his  native  country  by  royal  command  m  1851,  ho 


was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  nothing'  <^uld 
compensate  him  for  the  absence  of  _  those"- remains  of 
antiquity  and  surroundings  of  free  natural  beauty  to  which 
he  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  Returning  Co  Italy,  he 
died  suddenly  of  apople.xy  at  Trieste,  December  22,  1854. 
The  subjects  of  Fogelberg's  earlier  works  are  mostly  taken 
from  classic  mythologj'.  Of  these,  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
Venus  entering  the  Bath,  A  Bather  (1838),  Apollo 
Citharede,  Venus  and  Cupid  (1839),  and  Psyche  (1854) 
may  be  mentioned.  His  native  Scandinavian  mythology 
forcibly  engaged  the  attention  of  Fogelberg,  and  in  his  re- 
presentations of  that  mythology  he  showed,  perhaps  for  tho 
first  time,  that  he  had  powers  above  those  of  intelligent 
assimilation  and  imitation.  His  Odin  (1831),  Thor  (1842), 
and  Balder  (1S42),  though  influenced  by  liis  study  of  Greek 
art,  still  display  considerable  power  of  independent,  self- 
reliant  imagination.  His  portraits  and  historical  figure, 
as  those  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1S49),  of  Charles  XII. 
(1851),  of  Charles  XIII.  (1852),  and  of  Birger  Jarl,  the 
founder  of  Stockholm  (1853),  are  faithful  and  dignLled 
works.  Thirty -eight  copperplate  engravings  of  Fogelbcrgs 
works,  with  a  portrait  and  biographical  notice,  were 
published  by  M.  Casimir  Leconte,  Paris,  185C. 

FOGGIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  c- 
Capitauata,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  great  plain  of 
Apulia,  122  miles  by  rail  E.N.E.  of  Naples.  It  is  well 
built,  and  the  main  streets  are  -wide  and  clean.  The  prin- 
cipal church,  originally  a  stately  Norman  edifice,  was 
almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1731,  and  the  upper 
part  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  different  style,  which  greatly  in- 
jures the  effect.  Tiiere  are  numerous  other  churches,  a 
fortifietl  palace  now  in  ruins,  a  large  theatre,  a  custom- 
house, an  orphanage,  a  college  for  daughters  of  the  nobility, 
a  public  library,  an  agricultural  society,  an  economical 
society,  an  ornithological  museum,  and  an  Artesian  well. 
The  town  has  now  become  a  great  railway  junction,  ju-st  as 
it  was  formerly  the  meeting  place  of  the  principal  roads  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  staple  market  for  corn  and  wool,  and 
one  of  the  largest  fairs  of  southern  Italy  is  held  there  iu. 
May.  The  com  magazines  or/ossi  are  very  extensive,  con- 
sisting of  vaults  lined  with  masonry  under  the  principal 
stieets  and  squares.  Other  articles  of  export  are  capers, 
wine,  and  oil.  The  flocks  of  sheep  that  descend  annually 
iu  autumn  from  the  mountains  of  Abruzzo  into  the  plains 
of  Apulia  pay  a  toll  as  they  pass  through  the  city.  The 
population  in  1872  was  34,181. 

Foggia  was  probably  founded  in  the  9th  century,  and  it  is  sui>- 
po3«d  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  tho  ancient  Arpi  or  Argv-ri]i,i, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  focece  or  y-its  that  were  dug  ainou'; 
tlie  rains.  It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Frederick  II.,  who  iii 
1240  held  a  parliament  within  its  walls  ;  and  there  he  lost  Iii?  tliinl 
wife,  Isabilla,  daughter  of  King  John  of  Enpl.and.  In  1254 
Jlanfred,  tlic  natural  sou  of  Frederick,  defeated  the  forces  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  outside  the  city,  whicli  -Has  Dot  long  aftcrwai.ls  laid 
in  ruins  by  Cliailcs  of  Anjou.  Ferdinand  I.  eumnioned  his  barons 
and  prelates  to  Fog^ii  to  prepare  a  crusade  against  the  Tuiks. 

FOIL,  thin  silvered  sheet-copper,  highly  polished,  and 
coated  with  mixtures  of  isinglass  and  transparent  colours, 
is  employed  by  jewellers  to  place  at  the  back  of  pasto  and 
inferior  stones  to  improve  their  tints  and  lustre.  Copper 
foil,  known  also  as  Nuremberg  or  German  foil,  is  made 
from  tliin  hammered  copper  pktcs  by  heating  between 
sheets  of  iron,  boiling  in  solution  of  tartar  and  salt,  drying, 
hammering,  and  lastly  polishing  with  wliiting  on  a  convex 
smooth  surface  of  cojiper, 

FOIX  (Lat.*  Fuxum),  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissemcnt,  and  also  of  the  department  of  Aricge,  is 
situated  on  tho  left  bank  of  tho  AriiJge,  in  the  gorge  of  a 
narrow  valley  at  tho  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  44  miles  south 
of  Toulouse.  It  is  badly  built,  and  its  streets  are  uneven 
and  irregular.  In  tho  middle  of  tho  tov.-s  rises  the  ol-J 
castlo  of  the  couuts  of  Foix,  situated  on  a  mck  50  feci 
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high,  and  possessing  thrpo  fine  towers,  all  anterior  to  the 
15th  century.  The  principal  industries  of  the  town  are 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  but  there  are  also 
breweries,  tanneries,  and  dyeworks.  Fois  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  justice  of  the  first  instance,  and  possesses  a  com- 
munal college,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  library  connected 
with  the  prefecture,  a  prison,  and  a  correction-house.  The 
population  in  1876  was  5127. 

FOIX,  Counts  of,  an  ancient  French  family  which 
flourished  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  century.  The  title 
was  first  assumed  by  Roger,  nephew  of  Peter  Koger  count 
of  Carcassonne,  on  his  inheriting  the  town  of  Foix  w  ith  the 
adjoining  lands  from  his  uncle.  He  died  in  1064,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Peter,  who  died  in  1070  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Koger  II.  This  count  was  ex- 
communicated by  Pope  Pascal  II.  for  taking  possession  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  but  in  1095  he  took  part  in  the 
crusade,  and  afterwards  by  rich  donations  made  his  peace 
with  the  church.  He  died  in  1125,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Roger  III.,  who  on  his  deatTi  in  1141  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Roger  Bernard  I.  Roger  Bernard  was  succeeded 
in  1188  by  his  only  son  Raymond  Roger,  who  in  1190 
accompanied  Philip  Augustus  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Acre.  Ho  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
on  his  being  accused  of  heresy,  Simon  de  Montfort  was 
put  in  possession  of  his  estates.  He,  however,  made  his 
peace  with  the  church  some  time  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1223  from  exposure  and  fatigue  at  the  siege 
of  Mirepoix.  This  count  was  a  patron  of  the  Provencal 
poets,  and  reckoned  himself  one  of  their  number.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Fioger  Bernard  II.,  sumamed  the  Great, 
who 'distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses, 
joined'  in  an  alliance  against  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  lost 
his  lauds  but  succeeded  in  regaining  them,  was  twice  ex- 
communicated but  obtained  absolution,  and  died  in  1241 
in  the  abbey  of  Bolbone,  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  a 
monk  _  Roger  IV.,  his  son  and  successor,  did  homage  for 
hia  lands  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  count  of  Carcas- 
sonne. He  died  in  1265.  His  son  and  successor,  Roger 
Bernard  HI.,  was  more  famous  as  a  poet  than  a  warrior. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip  the  Bold  and  again  by 
Peter  HI.  of  Aragon ;  and  before  his  death  in  1302  began 
the  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Foix  with  that  of  Armagnac.  His 
son  and  successor,  Gaston  I.,  continued  the  war,  was  excom- 
municated in  1308  by  Clement  V.  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Chfttelet,  Paris,  but,  regaining  his  freedom  shortly  afterwards, 
joined  Louis  X.  in  1315  in  the  e:q)edition  against  Holland, 
and  died  on  the  way  home.  To  him  succeeded  his  eldest 
son  Gaston  II.,  who  became  reconciled  with  the  house  of 
^rmagnac ,  joined  the  Navarrese  in  then-  wars  against  the 
Castilians,  over  whom  he  won  a  great  victory  at  Tudela  in 
1335,  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  French  against  the 
English  in  1337,  and  in  1343  assisted  Alphonso  XL  of 
Castile  against  the  Moors.  He  died  at  Seville  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  His  son  Gaston  III.  (1331-1391), 
sumamed  on  account  of  his  beauty  Phoebus,  was  the  most 
famous  of  the  old  Foix  family.  He  took  part  in  the  wars 
against  the  English  in  1345,  and  was  on  that  account  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  France  governor  of  Languedoc  and 
Gascony.  In  1346  he  married  Agnes  of  Navarro,  but  on 
account  of  a  dispute  with  her  brother  Charles  the  Bad,  he 
divorced  her  in  1373.  On  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
a  conspiracy  in  conjunction  with  hia  brother-in-law  he  in 
1356  Bufi'erod  a  short  imprisonment  in  the  Chatelet.  After 
obtaining  his  release  he  took  part  in  the  wars  against  the 
heretics  of  Prussia,  and  on  his  return  in  1358  he  assisted 
in  releasing  the  royal  princesses  from  the  hands  of  the 
Jacquerio  at  Mcaux.  In  the  same  year  he  recommenced 
he  quarrels  with  the  house  of  Armagnac,  and  took  the  count 


of  Armagnac  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Launac  in  1372.  la 
1380  he  was  again  appointed  governor  of  Languedoc  by 
Charles  V.,  but  that  king  dying  the  same  year  the  regency 
replaced  the  count  of  Foix  by  the  duke  of  Berry.  Gas- 
ton defeated  and  slew  the  duke,  but  was  afterwards  induced 
to  resign  his  claims.  In  1300  Gaston  entertained  Cliarles 
VI.  in  his  castle  of  Mazurcs,  and  agreed  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  make  him  heir  of  his  dominions.  He  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy  the  same  year  when  returning  from 
the  chase.  Shortly  after  his  death  Charles  VI.  ceded 
the  estate  of  Foix  to  Matthew,  great-great-grandson  of 
Roger  I.,  who  died  without  issue  in  139S.  On  his  deatli 
his  sister's  husband  Archambault  de  Grailly  took  possession 
of  the  estates,  and  in  1401  assumed  the  title.  Dying 
in  1412  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jean  de  GraiUy,  who 
became  governor-general  of  Languedoc,  Auvergne,  and 
Guienne,  and,  dying  in  1436,  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Gaston  IV.,  who  took  part  in  the  wars  of  Charles  VII. 
against  the  English,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of 
France.  Gaston's  father-in-law,  Jean  II.  of  Navarre,  de- 
clared him  in  1455  his  successor;  and  Louis  XL  conferred 
on  him  the  seigncry  of  Carcassonne  and  the  countships  of 
Roussillon  and  Cerdagne.  In  1471  he  joined  in  a  league 
against  Louis,  which,  however,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the 
death  <A  the  king's  brother.  On  the  death  of  Gaston  in 
1472,  the  house  of  Foix  became  merged  in  that  of  Navarre. 

FOIX,  Gaston  de.     See  Nemours. 

FOIX,  Paul  de  (1528-1584),  a  French  prelate  ancl 
diplomatist,  was  born  in  1528.  He  studied  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  at  Paris,  and  jurisprudence  at  Toulouse, 
where  shortly  after  finishing  his  curriculum,  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  civil  law,  which  gained  him  great 
reputation.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  named 
councillor  of  the  parlement  of  Paris.  Having  in  this 
capacity  expressed  himself  favourable  to  the  adoption  of 
mild  measures  in  regard  to  certain  persons  accused  of 
Lutheranism,  he  was  arrested,  but  escaped  punishment, 
and  subsequently  regained  the  favour  of  the  French  court. 
At  the  end  of  1561  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  England, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  and  in  1565  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  consent  to  the  surrender  of 
Havre  to  the  French,  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  negotiate 
a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
On  account  of  his  former  toleratiou  of  the  Lutherans,  Foix 
only  with  difliculty  escaped  perishing  in  the  Massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew  in  1572  ;  but  having  been  sent  in  1573  on 
an  embassy  to  Italy,  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the 
pope,  and  succeeded  in  thoroughly  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion for  orthodoxy.  In  1576  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Toulouse.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  king  of 
France  on  various  important  missions,  and  in  1579  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death  in  1584. 

Lcs  Lcitrcs  dc  Mcssirc  de  Paul  da  Fou^j  archcvcsqxic  de  Toloze  Qt 
ambassadexir  pour  U  roy  aupr^  du  pape  Gr^goire  XIII. ^  au  roi 
Henry  III.,  were  published  in  1628,  but  there  are  some  doubts  as 
to  their  authenticity. 

FOKSHAN,  or  Fokshant,  a  town  of  Roumania,  is 
situated  104  miles  N.E.  of  Bucharest  on  the  river  Milkov, 
which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia — the  larger  portion  of  the  town  being  in 
Wallachia.  It  possesses  a  normal  school,  and  is  the  eeat 
of  a  prefecture  and  of  a  criminal  and  district  court  of 
justice.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com  with  Galatz, 
and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  district  which  produces  the 
best  Moldavian  wine.  A  congress  between  Russian  and 
Turkish  diplomatists  wa.s  held  near  the  town  in  1772.  In 
the  neighbourhood  the  Turks  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from 
the  Austrians  and  Russians  in  1789.  The  population  in 
1873  was  20,323.. 
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FOLAKD,  Jean-  Charles  de  (1CG9-1752),  a  French 
writer  on  military  tactics,  \va3  born  at  Avignon,  13tli 
February  1669.  His  military  ardour  was  first  awakened 
by  reading  Csesar's  Commentaries,  and  became  so  strong 
that  he  twice  made  his  escape  from  parental  control,  the 
second  time  being  successful  in  obtaining  the  fulfilment 
of  his  wishes.  When  he  joined  the  army  ho  was  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  but  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied 
the  scientific  department  of  his  profession  soon  brought  him 
into  notice,  and  in  1702  he  became  aide  decamp  to  the 
duke  of  Veadume,  who  was  then  in  comiA^nd  of  the  French 
forces  in  Italy.  For  his  services  with  the  duke's  brother 
in  Lombardy  in  1705  Folard  received  the  cross  of  St  Louis, 
and  in  the  same  year  ho  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Cassano,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1706 
be  defended  Modena  against  Prince  Eugene.  He  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians. 
In  1711  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bourbourg,  and  he 
afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  accompanied  him  in  the  invasion  of  Norway  ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Charles  he  returned  to  France,  and  served 
S3  colonel  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  applied  him.'self  with  renewed 
diligence  to  the  study  of  military  tactics,  and  expounded 
his  views  in  the  following  works  : — Nov  sUes  Decouvertes 
sur  la  Guei-re,  1724;  Commmtaires  sur  Pctybe,  1727;  and 
Foaclions  et  Devoirs  d'un  Officier  de  Cavalrie,  1733.  The 
system  of  column  formation  advocated  by  Folard,  and 
many  of  his  other  opinions,  have  met  with  nothing  but 
ridicule  from  tacticians ;  but  Frederick  the  Great,  while 
condemning  his  general  system  of  tactics,  nevertheless 
published  an  abridgment  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of 
Esprit  du  Chevalier  Folard,  1761,  in  the  preface  to  which 
he  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  sagacity  of  Folard's 
criticism  of  certain  French  generals,  strongly  recommended 
many  of  his  tactical  rules  and  methods  of  defence,  and 
admitted  that  even  in  his  mo.st  visionary  plans  hints  were 
to  be  found  very  valuable  and  suggestive.  Folard  died  at 
Avignon  in  1752. 

See  iHinoircs  potir  scnir  d  Vhistoire  dc  la  vie  du  Chevalier  Folard, 
1753. 

FOLDVAR,  or  DuNA  Foldvar  (Danube  FoldvAr),  a 
town  of  Hungary  in  the  county  of  Tolna,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  48  miles  south  of  Buda,  46°  48'  N. 
lat.,  18°  45'  E.  long.,  is  situated  partly  on  the  crest  and 
partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  Among  the  principal  build- 
ings are  a  circuit  judge's  court,  customs  office,  barracks, 
four  churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  a  high  school. 
Foldvdr,  on  account  of  its  position,  is  an  important  steam- 
packet  station,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wood 
for  building  purposes  by  means  of  the  Danube;  it  is 
moreover  a  depot  for  salt,  and  has  an  extensive  sturgeon 
fishery.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  both  in  corn 
and  wine,  and  the  inhabitants  are  much  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  pursuits,  fruit-growing,  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery,  and  fishing.  The  town,  which  is  a 
domain  of  the  university  of  Pesth,  had  formerly  strong 
fortifications,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist.  In  the 
revolution  of  1848-49  FoldvAr  was  considered  an  important 
strategical  position,  on  account  of  Its  commanding  the  com- 
munications between  the  upper  and  lower  Danube.  In 
lt!G9  the  population  was  12,382. 

FOLENGO,  Teofilo  (1 491-154 1),  otherwi.so  known  as 
Merlino  Coccajo  or  Cocajo,  one  of  the  principal  macaronic 
poets  of  tho  16th  century,  was  born  of  noble  parentage  at 
Cipadanear  Mantua,  Novembers,  1491,  From  his  infancy 
lie  .showed  great  vivacity  of  mind,  and  a  remarkable  clever- 
'.ess  in  making  ye\^^.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
vhe  monastery  of  Monta  Casino  near  Brescia,  and  eighteen 


months  afterwards  he  became  a  professed  member  of  tho 
Benedictine  order.  For  a  few  years  his  life  as  a  monk 
seems  to  have  been  tolerably  regular,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  Latin  verse,  written 
not  unsuccessfully,  in  the  Virgihan  style.  About  the  year 
1516  he  forsook  the  monastic  life  for  the  society  of  a  well- 
born young  woman  named  Girolama  Dieda,  with  whom  ha 
wandered  about  the  country  for  several  years,  often  suffer- 
ing great  poverty,  having  no  other  means  of  support  than 
his  talent  for  versification.  His  first  publication  was  the 
Merlini  Cocaii  Macaronicon,  which  relates  the  adventures 
of  a  fictitious  hero  named  Baldus.  The  coarse  buffoonery 
of  this  work  is  often  relieved  by  touches  of  genuine  poetry, 
as  well  as  by  graphic  descriptions  and  acute  criticisms  of 
men  and  manners.  Its  n.acaronic  style  is  rendered  pecu- 
liarly perplexing  to  the  foreigner  by  the  frequent  intro- 
duction of  words  and  phrases  from  the  Mantuan  patois. 
Though  frequently  censured  for  its  occasional  grossness  of 
idea  and'expression,  it  soon  attained  a  wide  popularity,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  passed  through  several  editions. 
Folengo's  next  production  was  the  Orlandino,  an  Italian 
poem  of  eight  cantos,  written  in  rhymed  octaves,  It 
appeared  fn  1 526,  and  bore  on  the  title-page  the  new 
pseudonym  of  Limerno  Pitocco  (Merlin  the  Beggar)  da 
Mantova.  la  the  same  year,  wearied  with  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation, Folengo  returned  to  his  ecclesiastical  obedience  ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  wrote  his  Chaos  del  tri  per  tino,  ia 
which,  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  sometimes  in  Latin, 
sometimes  in  Italian,  and  sometimes  in  macaronic,  ho  gives 
a  veiled  account  of  .the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  he  had  hved 
under  his  various  names.  We  next  Did  him  about  the 
year  1533  writing  in  rhymed,  octaves  a  life  of  Christ 
entitled  L Umanitd.  del  Figliuolodi  Dio  ;  and  he  is  known 
to  have  composed,  still  later,  another  religious  poem  upon 
the  creation,  fall,  and  restoration  of  man,  besides  a  few 
tragedies.  These,  however,  have  never  been  published. 
Some  of  his  later  years  were  spent  in  Sicily  under  the 
patronage  of  Don  Fernando  de  Qonzaga,  the  viceroy;  ho 
even  appears  for  a  short  time  to  have  had  charge  of  a 
monastery  there.  In  1543  he  retired  to  Santa  Croce  de 
Campesio,  near  Bassano;  and  there  he  died  on  the  9th  of 
December  in  the  following  year.  Among  writers  of 
macaronics  Folengo  undoubtedly  holds  a  very  high  place ; 
nor  has  his  title  to  the  name  of  poet  been  disputed  even 
by  his  most  hostile  critics.  He  is  frequently  quoted  and 
still  more  frequently  copied  by  that  other  Benedictine, 
his  great  French  contemporary,  Rabelais.  The  earlier 
editions  of  his  Opus  Macaronicurn  are  now  extremely 
rare.  The  often  reprinted  edition  of  1530  exhibits  the 
text  as  revised  "by  the  author  after  he  had  begun  to  amend 
his  life. 

FOLEY,  John  Hexky  (1818-1874),  sculptor,  R.A., 
was  born  at  Dublin,  May  24,  1818.  Through  a  distant 
relative,  a  sculptor  in  the  city,  his  attention  was  early 
directed  to  the  profession  which  was  to  occupy  his  life,  ar  1 
at  thirteen  he  began  to  study  drawing  and  modelling  at  ti  ; 
schools  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  where  he  took  sever..! 
first-class  prizes.  In  1834  he  proceeded  to  Loiidon,  and  in 
1835  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  schools  of  the  Royl 
Academy.  He  first  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in  18.  J 
with  his  Death  of  Abel  and  Innocence.  Ino  and  Bacchu;;, 
exhibited  in  1S40,  gave  him  immediate  reputation,  and  the 
work  itself  was  afterwards  conmiissioncd  to  be  done  in 
marble  for  the  earl  of  Ellesmere.  Conceived  entirely  with- 
out classical  or  other  afiectatioo,  this  work  has  the  charm 
of  rare  simplicity  and  grace.  Lear  and  Cordelia  and  Death 
of  Lear  were  exhibited  in  1841,  Venus  rescuing  .^Eaeas 
and- The  Houseless  Wanderer  in  1842,  Prospero  and  Mir- 
anda in  1843.  In  1844  Foley  sent  to  tho  exhibition  at 
\S'c3tminster   Hall  his  Youth  at  a  Stream,  and  was,  with 
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Calclcr  Marshall  and  John  Bell,  clioscn  by  tlio  commissioners 
lo  do  work   in  sculpture  for  the  decoration  of  tlio  Houses 
of    Parliamont.     Stiitucs  of   John   Hampden  ami  Scldcn 
were  executed  for  this  purpose,  and  received  liberal  praise 
for  the  propriety,  dignity,  and  proportion  of  their  treat- 
ment.   CoMiuiissious  of  all  kinds  now  began  to  come  rapidly, 
and  witliout  going  out  of  his  way  to  seek  it,  Foley  had  from 
this  time  until  his  death  work  sulhcicnt  to  occupy  not  otdy 
the  whole  of   his  own  time,  but  also  that  of  the  numerous 
.assistants  and  pupils  whom  he  trained.     Fanciful  works, 
busts,  bas-reliefs,  tablet.=i,  and  monumental  statues  wcro   iu 
^reat  numbers'nndertaken  and  executed  by  him  with  that 
steady  equality  of  worthy  treatment  which  is  perhaps  the 
next  best  thing  to  the  inspiration  of  great  genius.     In  1849 
lie  was  made  an  associate  and  1S5S  a  member  of  tho  Royal 
Academy;  but  although  until  his  death  his  namo  remained 
on  the  list  of  Royal  Academicians,  lie,  after  18G1,  owiug,  H  is 
said  to  some  misunderstanding  with  tho  hanging  committee 
of  that  year,   ceased  not  only  to  exhibit  but  also  to   hold 
any  communication  with   the   body  of  which  lie  was   a 
member.     Among  las  numerous  works  the  following  may 
be  noticed,  besides  those  mentioned  above  : — The  Mother  ; 
Fgcria,    for  tho    Mansion  House  ;    The  Elder  Brother  in 
Comus,   his  diploma   work;   Tlio  Muse   of   Painting,  the 
monument   of  James    Ward,  R.   A.  ;    Caractacus,   for  the 
Mansion    House;    Helen  Faucit  (Mrs  Theodore  Martin); 
O.ildsmith  and  Durkc,  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;    Fara- 
day; Reynolds;  Barry,  for  Westminster  Palace  Yard;  John 
Stuart  Mill,  for  the  Thames  embankment;  O'Connell  and 
Cough,    for     Dublin;    Clyde,    for   Gltj^gow;    Clive,     for 
Shrewsbury  ;   Hardinge,  Canning,  and    Outraui,    for  Cal- 
cutta ;    Hon.   James  Stewart,  for  Ceylon ;   tho  symbolical 
;:roup  Asia,  as  well  as  the  statue  of  tho  prince  IiimseU,  for 
the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hydo  Park;  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, for  South  Carolina.    The  statue  of  Outrani  is  probably 
his  masterpiece,  and  certainly  displays  more  imaginative 
fire  than  any  other  of  his  works,  while  well  exhibiting  that 
[lerfect  sanity  of  conception  as  well  as  that  full  mastery  of 
the  means   of  liis   art  by   which  all  his  works  are  char- 
acterized.    Foley's  early  fanciful  works  have  some  charming 
qualities  ;   but  he  wdl  ^jrobablybe  always  best  remembered 
for  the  workman-lit-o  and  manly  style  of  his  monumental 
portraits.     Hia  life  was  entirely  devoted  to  Iiis  art,  and 
lie  seems  to  havo  addrossed.himself  to  it  with  all  tho  work- 
day docility  of  a  craftsman,   and  at  tho  same  time  with 
strong    feelings    of    duty   and   responsibility.      Of   great 
modesty,  and  rather  reserved  in  manner,  he  was  open  to  all 
that  influences  a  refined  nature;  in  poetry  and  music  ho 
was  not  only  a  student  and  admirer,  but  a  composer  and 
performer.     He  died  at  Hampstead  of  a  pleuritic  cfl'usion 
after  a  short  illness,   preceded  by   a   long    indisposition, 
August   27,    1874,  and   was   on    the   4th   of   September 
buried  iu  St  Paul's  Cathedral.     He  left  his  models  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  his  early  school,  while  a  great  part 
of  his  property  goes  eventually  to  tho  Artists'  Benevolent 
Fund. 

FOLIC  NO,  or  Fulicno  (ancient  Fulginiuin),  a  town  in 
tho  Italian  province  of  Perugia,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  on  the  Topino,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Perugia 
by  railway.  It  is  an  active  and  industrious  town,  its 
manufactures  being  chiefly  woollen  fabrics,  silk,  paper, 
wax-candles,  and  soap.  Its  principal  buildings  arc  the 
cathedral,  the  Palazzo  del  Governo,  tho  Palazzo  Comunalc, 
the  theatre,  and  tlio  churches  of  S.  Anna  and  S.  NiccoKi, 
both  of  which  contain  somo  fine  paintings.  Foligno  was 
the  scat  of  a  school  of  painting,  the  most  distinguished 
master  of  which  is  Niccolo  Alunno,  to  whom  a  monument 
was  erected  thcro  in  1872.  Foligno  is  tho  Umbrian 
Fulgiiiiiim,  and  afterwards  became  a  Roman  municipality.' 
In  the  Jliddio  Ages  it  was  known  as  Fulignuni,  and  for 


a  long  time  retained  its  independence,  but  in  1281  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Perugians.  After  it  was  rebuilt  it  wa^ 
ruled  by  the  Trinci  family  until  1439,  when  it  was  united 
to  the  States  of  the  Church.  In  1832  it  was  much  damagi^d 
by  an  earthquake,  and  it  sulTcred  from  the  same  cause,  but 
loss  -severely,  in  1839,  1S53,  and  1854.  Tho  population 
in  1871  was  8471. 

FOLKES,  Mautin  (1G90-1754),  an  eminent  English 
antiqu.ary,  was  born  at  London,  October  29, 1G90.  ^  At  tho 
ago  of  seventeen  ho  entered  at  Claro  College,  Cambridge, 
where  ho  distinguished  himself  .so  much  in  mathematics 
that  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  n 
fellow  of  tho  Royal  Society.  He  was  elected  one  of  the 
council  in  171G,  and  in  1723  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  presideul 
of  tho  society,  appointed  him  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 
On  tho  death  of  Newton  ho  became  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  but  the  higher  standing  and  superior  inlluenco 
of  tho  other  candidate,  Sir  Hans  Sloanc,  carried  the  election 
against  him.  In  1733  ho  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Italy, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  found  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  best  furnished  cabinets  of  that  country,  and  composed 
his  admirable  "  Dissertations  on  the  Weights  and  Values 
of  Ancient  Coins,"  wjiich  he  road  before  the  Society  -of 
Antiquaries.  Before  tho  same  society  he  read  in  173G  his 
"  Observations  on  the  Trajan  and  Antonino  Pillars  at 
Rome,"  and  also  communicated  his  "  Table  of  English  Gold 
Coins  from  tho  18tlryear  of  King  Edward  HI.,  when  gold 
was  first  coined  in  England,  to  tho  present  time,  with  their 
Weights  and  Intrinsic  Values."  In  1745  he  printed  tliis 
work  along  with  another  on  the  history  of  silver  coinage. 
Ho  also  contributed  both  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  various  other  papers,  chiefly  on  Roman 
antiquities,  which  were  published  in  their  transactions.  In 
1741  he  succeeded  Sir  Hans  Sloane  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  in  tho  following  year  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy;  and  in  174G  was 
honoured  with  tho  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.     Ho  died  in  1754. 

FOLKESTONE,  or  Folkstone,  a  municipal  borough, 
seaport,  and  market-town  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  is 
situated  on  the  London  and  South-Eastern  Railway,  7 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Dover.  It  is  very  irregularly  built,  part 
of  it  lying  in  a  hollow  between  tho  chalk  and  groeusand 
hills,  and  other  portions  on  the  hills.  Folkestone  is  much 
frequented  iu  summer  for  .sea-bathing,  and  steam  packets 
ply  daily  between  tho  town  and  Boulogne.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  aro  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  there  is  also  a 
considerable  shipping  trade.  The  pier-harbour  is  19  acres 
in  extent,  and  admits  vessels  of  150  tons'  burden.  In 
ISGl  a  low-water  landing-pier  was  erected,  which  enables 
[lassengers  to  land  from  tho  steamers  at  all -states  of  the 
tide.  The  coast  is  defended  by  three  martejjo  towers,  and 
a  battery  situated  on  the  heights  protects  the  town.  During 
1877  the  number  of  Vessels  that  entered  the  port  was  885, 
with  a  tonnage  of  154,897,  and  854  cleared,  with  a  tonnage 
of  153,208.  Of  these  tho  number  engaged  in  trade 
with  foreign  countries  was — entered  46,  with  a  tonnage 
of  9333  ;  cleared  148,  with  a  tonnage  of  22,452.  Among 
tho  public  buildings  may  bo  mentioned  the  free  grammar- 
school,  the  harbour-house,  the  town-hall  and  market-house, 
and  the  parish  church,  a  cruciform  structure  in  tho  early 
Gothic  style,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection. 
It  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  restored.  The  original 
church  of  St  Eanswitha  was  built  in  1095,  and  attached 
to  it  was  a  monastery  for  Benedictino  monks,  but  tho 
devastations  of  the  sea  compelled  the  removal  of  both 
to  tho  clifT  on  which  .  the  church  now  stands.  The 
monastery  was  destroyed  at  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  in  1535.  At  a  very  early  period  Folkestono  was  'a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  Roman  remains  have  beea 
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fiiund  neir  it.  It  was  onff  of  the  manors  attached  to  l.lie 
^•.ixon  crown,  and  it  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror 
to  his  knight  William  d'Avranches,  who  built  a  Nonnrin 
stronghold  near  the  site  of  the  old  castle  founded  by 
Eidbald,  king  of  Kent,  about  630.  The  cliff  on  which 
the^e  stood  has  been  almost  wholly  swept  away  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Folkestone  contained  only  120  houses,  and  it  was  a  mere 
fishing  village  until  the  formation  of  a  harbour  in  1S09. 
The  opening  of  the  railway  in  IS44,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  steam  packet  service  with  Boulogne  lent  additional 
impulse  to  the  town,  and  for  some  years  it  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  was  bom  there  in  1578.  Folkestone  unites  with 
Hythe  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament.  The  popula- 
tion in  1871  was  12,69-lr. 

FOLK-LAND,  or  Folc-land,  in  early  English  law  was 
the  land  belonging  to  the  community  at  large — the  ager 
jmhlicus — d£  distinguished  from  hoc-land,  or  land  granted 
to  individuals  in  private  ownership.  The  conception  of 
the  land  as  primarily  belonging  to  the  nation  or  tribe 
appears  to  be  universal  in  early  civilization.  As  civiliza- 
tion advances  the  rights  of  individuals  emerge  and  increase 
in  importance  until,  as  in  England  at  the  present  day,  the 
original  conception  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  process 
by  which  it  was  lost  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follow.^.  (1) 
Grants  of  land  were  made  to  individuals  and  to  religious 
corporations  (boc-land),  subject  only  to  the  trinoda  neccssitas 
(military  service,  and  building  bridges  and  fortresses).  The 
king  might  hold  land  so  granted,  (2)  Temporary  rights 
over  the  folk-land  were  also  granted  to  individuals,  subject 
to  various  rent  services  or  money  payments.  (3)  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  folk-land  not  disposed  of  in  this 
way  came  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  king.  Ulti- 
mately all  land  was  said  to  be  held  of  the  king.  Even 
where  traces  of  the  original  conception  remained  in  the 
rights  of  commoners  the  natural  order  was  reversed,  and 
tliey  were  regarded  as  deriving  their  right  from  the  grant 
of  some  individual  lord.  While  the  folk-land  became  the 
tena  regis,  the  private  property  of  the  king  in  land  merged 
in  the  folk-land,  and  the  king  of  England  for  many  cent- 
uries occupied  the  anomalous  position  of  being  ultimate 
own;r  of  all  the  land,  and  sole  owner  of  the  old  folk-land, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  incapable  of  holding  land  in 
private. ownership.  If  a  king  purchased  land  with  any 
private  monej's  of  his  own,  it  devolved  upon  his  successor 
in  oBBce  like  the  rest  of  the  crown  lands.  All  this,  how- 
ever, has  now  been  changed.  The  crown  lands  have  become 
public  lands  again,  and  the  management  of  these  is  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues ;  and  the  private  estates  of  the  sovereign  are 
now  held  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  ordinary 
persons. 

FOLK-LORE  This  word,  formed  in  imitation  of  snch 
German  compounds  as  "Volksepos,"  "Volksfest,"  "  Volks- 
lied,"  has  recently  become  current  in  the  English  language' 
as  a  convenient  'though  somewhat  vague  general  heading 
under  which  to  arrange  all  that  has  been  observed  or  recorded 
of  the  traditions  current  among  the  "common  people"  of 
different  countries,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  whether  in 
ancient,  medisval,  or  modern  times.  Each  nation  and  each 
locality  has,  of  course,  a  "folk-lore"  as  it  has  a  language; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  to  set  forth  any  given  folk-lore,  with 
all  its  stratifications,  in  a  comprehensive  and  orderly  way, 
would  virtually  be  equivalent  to  exhibiting  fully  the  past 
Find  present  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged.     An  exhaustive 
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'  It  was  first  suggested  by  Mr  Thorns  in  the  Aih(n<mLm  of  ISlfl 
!p.  862).     Its  ciiuiralcat  do«s  i'i>>.  '>'lually  occur  in  Gcnnan 


account  of  tlie  folk-lores  ot  the  wona  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  complete  history  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind. 

The  eccentricities  of  traditionary  story  and  traditionary 
practice  have  always  been  found  a  more  or  less  interesting 
and  amusing  study  by  the  contemplative  observer  of  hum m 
nature ;  and  almost  all  travellers  and  historians,  from 
Herodotus  downwards,  have  occasionally  condescended  tj 
add  something  to  the  general  collection  of  curiosities  in  that 
department  But  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
"  vulgar  antiquities  "  of  any  country,  and  especially  of  one's 
own,  was,  until  very  recently,  regarded  as  childish  and  use- 
less. An  exception,  indeed,  was  made  in  favour  of  the  folk- 
lores of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  as  being  intrinsically 
beautiful  and  exceptionally  instructive.  But  the  very  fact 
that  these  had  been  beautified  by  artistic  treatment  impaired 
their  usefulness  from  the  purely  antiquarian  point  of  view ; 
and  in  any  case  ths  floating  traditions  of  Attica  and  Latium 
were  too  few,  too  fragmentary,  and  gathered  from  too  narrow 
an  area  to  furnish  adequate  data  for  the  anthropologist  and 
the  sociologist.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  it  was 
necessary  that  men  should  greatly  extend  the  area  of  their 
investigations  before  they  could  rightly  understand  that 
which  alone  they  were  curious  to  know. 

It  was  in  Germany  that  the  study  of  folk-lore  first  entereil 
upon  its  scientific  stage.     Oue  of  the  earliest  symptoms  ol 
the  awakening  of  a  wider  and  more  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  various  products  of  a  nation's  mind,  its  legends  and  it* 
tales,  its  manners  and  its  customs,  its  laws,  government, 
religion,  and  daily  life,  was  the  appearance  in  1778-9  ot 
Herders  celebrated  collection  of  popular  songs.     But  the 
new  day  was  fairly  ushered  in  by  the  successive  publications 
of  the  brothers  Grimm,  more  particularly  of  the  Kinder-  una 
Ilaus-Mdhrchen  in  1812,  and  of  the  Deutsche  Mythologie  ir 
1835.     The  latter  work,  which  was  closely  dependent  or 
the  former,  showed  for  the  first  time  what  results  may  b« 
hoped  for  by  an  intelligent  investigator,  if  only,  l3}'ing  aside 
all  prejudice,  he  will  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  collecting 
largely  and  widely,  and  of  interpreting  faithfully  and  ration- 
ally, a  nation's  oral  traditions  and  unwritten  customs.     It 
was  seen  that,  although  many  relics  of  the  past  had  been 
irrecoverably  lost,  enough  had  been  preseri-ed  to  furnish 
conclusive  proof  of  the  oneness  in  faith  as  well  as  in  speecli 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  also  to  give  indications,  in  many 
instances,  of  the  precise  points  at  which  the  divergences  Lad 
occurred.     This  new  knowledge,  derived  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  skilful iise  of  folk-lore  "  collected  from  the  mouths 
of  old  women  in  the  spinning-rooms  of  German  villages," 
acquired  an  altogether  peculiar  interest  and  importance  from 
the  other  discovery  by  which  the  philological  labours  of 
Bopp  and  others  had  been  crowned, — the  discovery,  namely, 
of  the  original  unity  of  all  the  Aryan  races,  and  the  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  Teutons  themselves  were  but 
one  branch  of  a  greater  family,  including  Hindus  and  Celts, 
which  had  at  one  time  inhabited  the  central  plain  of  Asia, 
and    before   dispersing  eastward   and   westward,  had  de- 
veloped an  ineffaceably  characteristic  speech,  civilization, 
and  religion.     The  identification  verbally  of  Dyaus,  Zeus. 
Jo(vi)s,  Tiw,  Zio,  and  Tyr  was  followed,  as  investigation 
proceeded,    by   tlie  identification    really   of   many  of  the 
strange  forms  in  which  religious  sentiment  had  fonnd  ex- 
pression ;  and  comparative  mythology  became  an  inseparable 
companion  of  comparative  philology.    (Sec  Mytuology  and 
Philology.)     It  was  thenceforwanl  obvious  that  ever)- 
mythology,  in  the  Aryan  family  at  least,  however  puerile  or 
absurd  it  might  at  first  sight  appear,  was  a  fit  subject  for 
scientific  investigation,  and  capable  of   yielding  scientific 
results.     The  problem  in  each  case  was  to  trace  the  n"^'^'>' 
tale  to  the  lecend,  and  the  legend  to  the  myth,  and  tl.e 
mvth  to  its  earliest  germ,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  ind.ca  p 
the  foreign  interpolations  when  they  occurred,  and  accoun 
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for  the  local  accretions.  In  this  way  the  history  of  a  story, 
like  the  history  of  a  word,  was  frequently  found  to  be  more 
interesting  and  more  instructive  than  the  history  of  a  cam- 
paign. Once  this  had  been  realized,  the  new  6eld  ef  folk-lore 
found  many  skilled  labourers;  and  the  quantity  of  material 
available  foi;  examination  and  classification  rapidly  increased. 
Each  fresh  comparison  made  it  increasingly  plain  that  in 
groundwork  and  plot  the  stories  current  among  the  Indo- 
European  peoples  were  substantially  identical.  The  reader 
0 '  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  found  nothing  essentially  and 
n  isolutely  strange  in  the  Pankatantra  or  Hitopadesa ;  the 

I  idian  ayah  was  discovered  to  have  unmistakably  the  same 
stock  of  stories  as  the  German,  Norwegian,  or  Celtic  nurse. 

I I  a  few  cases,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  some  particular  fable  was  attributable  to  migra- 
tuns  which  had  taken  place  within  the  historic  period;^ 
and  in  other  cases  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  certain 
very  remarkable  coincidences  were  still  mere  coincidences 
and  nothing  more  ;^  but  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  it 
was  plain  that  the  notion  of  borrowing  or  copying  having 
occurred  was  inadmissible,  and  that  nothing  could  account 
for  their  constant  similarity  except  the  theory  of  a  common 
origin.  They  were  "  primitive  or  organic  legends,  represent- 
ing one  common  ancient  stratum  of  language  and  thought 
reaching  from  India  to  Europe  ; "  the  others  were  secondary 
or  inorganic,  consisting  of  "boulders  of  various  strata 
carried  along  by  natural  and  artificial  means  from  one 
[country  to  another."^ 

I     The  aboriginal  Aryan  legeKds  may  be  arranged  under  one 
■or  other  of  two  categories,  the  myth  or  the  fable.     That 
primitive  fables  actually  exist,  stories  expressly  invented  for 
a' moral  or  didactic  purpose,  seems  a  well-established  fact. 
The  fable  of  the  King  and  the  Bee,  for  example,  crops  up 
alike  in  India,  in  Greece,  and  in  Norway,  in  forms  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  direct  oral  or  literary  transmis- 
sion ;*  and  it  would  seem  that  the  story  of  the  Master-Thief 
(dpXos  4}ri\r)T€u]v)  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Hitopadesa, 
in  Herodotus,  in  the  Tales  of  (he  Alhamhra,  and  .which 
is  current  in  Norway  and  also  in  the  Western  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  must  probably  also  be  regarded  as  embodying  at 
least  a  fable-germ.*    The  organic  fables,  however,  are  not 
so  numerous  as  the  organic  myths, — those  stories,  that 
is  to  say,  which,  whether  bjsed  on  mistaken  metaphor  or 
distorted  history,  are  at  leas.t  the  product  of  the  unconscious 
play  of  fancy.     The  same  characters  and  the  same  incidents 
constantly   recur  under  imumerable   names  and   shapes. 
"The  story  of  the  heroes  oi  Teutonic  and  Hindu  folk-lore, 
the  stories  of  Boots  and  Cinderella,  of  Logedas  Eajah  and 
Surya  Bai,  are  the  story  also  of  Achilleus  and  Oidipous, 
of  Perseus  and  Thesens,  of  Helen  and  Odysseus,  of  Baldur, 
and  Rustem,  and  Sigurd.     Everywhere  there  is  the  search 
for  tlie  bright  maiden  who  has  been  stolen  away,  every- 
where the  long  struggle  to  recover  her.     The  war  of  Ilion 
litts  been  fought  out  in  every  Aryan  land  "  (Cox).     What 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name  of  William 
Tell  is  told  of  many  archers  under  other  names,  in  England 


'  3e9  Max  ^^uller'3  paper  "On  the  Migration- of  Fables,"  in  tliB 
Contemporary  JievUw  for  1870,  republished,  with  additions.  Id  Chips 
froin  a  Oennnn  Workshop^  vol.  iv. 

'  The  Hottentots,  for  example,  have  a  version  of  th&  "  vestigia  nulla 
reltorsuin"  fable,  aud  a  number  of  traces  of  the  storieil  of  Renard  the 
t'oit.  The  Zulus  also  have  tales  resembling  that  of  .'ack  the  Giant- 
Killer.  See  Max  Miilhr,  CAi>»,  ii.  212  ;  iv.  166.  So  with  the  large 
family  of  stories  which  turn  on  the  idea  of  gods  wandering  on  earth 
UK  the  likeness  of  men. 

5  Max  Mliller,  Chips,  ii.  2J5. 

•  Max  Miiller,  Chips,  ii.  232;  iv.  153.  Sir  George  W.  .Cox'  also 
finds  that  the  legend  of  "The  Carter,  the  Do.u,  and  the  Sparrow" 
would  never  have  found  its  way  into  the  nurseries  of  German  peasants 
if  uTitlen  by  Grimm  himself  in  imitation  of  some  other  Aryan  tale 
{Mi/thology  of  the  Aryan  Ikires,  i.  124-129,  1,67). 

•'  Cox,  Mythology  of  Iht  Aryan  Races,  i.  124  acq. 


(William  of  Cloudsle),  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Icefand. 
and  Lapland;^  the  same  story  of  the  yourg  hero  dying  n, 
the  fulness  of  youth  is  told  of  Baldur  and  Isfendiyar,  Sifnl, 
and  Achilles.  The  stories  vary  Vi-idely  under  the  iufiiience 
of  climate,  religion,  and  civilization,  and  yet  remain  iiiib- 
stantially  the  same.  The  sun-mytli,  wiien  transferred 
from  southern  to  northern  latitudes,  cannot  but  undergo 
some  change  of  shape  ;  the  dramatU  persona:  are  as  various 
in  each  fable  as  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  regions  in  «h:ch 
it  is  told.  Odin,  when  no  longer  recognized  as  a  deity, 
becomes  simply  the  wild  huntsman  or  Hellcquin  ,  when 
civilization  malces  even  such  a  being  no  longer  credible,  he 
still  survives  possibly  as  Harlequin  or  Robin  Hood. 

Hitherto  the  systematic  study  of  comparative  folklore 
has  been  almost  exclusively  confined  within  Aryan  limits 
But  the  successful  application  of  scientific  metliod  in  that 
field  has  encouraged  many  labourers  in  other  regions,  and 
an  amount  of  material  is  being  accumulated  which  may  be 
expected  ultimately  to  yield  very  important  results  in 
ethnology  and  anthropology.  So  far  as  the  savage  tribes 
of  the  world  are  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  trustworthy  data  is  to  be  derived  from  that 
department  of  their  "  folk-lore'  which  manifests  itself  in 
traditionary  practices;  but  in  no  case,  indeed,  can  the  com- 
parative mythologist  afford  to  overlook  the  qualifying  or 
corroborative  evidence  supplied  by  what  may  be  colled 
comparative  "ethology."  Every  custom  has  an  instructive 
history  if  we  can  but  succeed  in  interpreting  its  lore.  In 
ascertaining  when,  where,  and  how  any  given  tribe  came 
first  to  worship  plants,  or  animals,  or  ghosts,  we  get  de- 
finitely nearer  the  solution  of  the  fundamental  problem  of 
anthropology.  Even  the  modern  usages  of  social  and 
domestic  life,  the  observances  that  accompany  such  incident* 
as  marriage,  birth,  and  death,  when. skilfully  read,  are  cap- 
able of  telling  us  something  at  least  of  the  condition  of  pri- 
mitive man.  See  Antheopologv,  Animism,  Demokology, 
FiRF,  Funeral  Rites,  Marriage,  <tc. 

Litcralure. — The  oldest  professed  collections  of  English  folk-lore 
are  those  of  Aubrey  {^Miscellnnics,  1686,  and. frequently  reprinted), 
and  Bourne  (Anliquitales  VnUjarcs,  1725).  The  latter  was  incor- 
porated by  Brand  in  his  Obserraiiom  on  Poimlar  Antiquities,  1777, 
republished  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  i.n  1813,  and  tgain  in  1841.  Tht 
Every-Day  Book  of  Hone  appeared  in  182(>,  and  The  Vcar  Booh 
in  1829.  Among  the  more  recent  publications  of  a  similar  class 
may  be  mentioned  tlie  Book  of  Days,  and  Bopt  tar  lihymcs  of  Scot- 
land, by  Chambers.  Max  Muller's  Essay  on  Comparative  Mytho- 
logy was  first  published  in  1856;  Dasent's  Tales  fro^n  the  Nwse, 
with  an  introduction,  in  1859;  Campbell's  Popular  Tales  of  tlu 
West  Highlands  in  1861  ;  Kelly's  Curiosities  of  Indo  European 
Tradition  and  Folk- Lore  ia  1863;  see  alsp  Hardwick's  Traditions, 
Sitpcrslitiims,  and  Folk-Lore  (1872);  and  Folk-Lore  of  the  Nortliem 
Counties  of  England  and  the  Borders,  by  W  Henderson,  with  «n 
appendix  on  Household  Stories,  by  S  BanngGould  (18761.  As 
for  Germany,  since  the  publication  of  the  Kinder-  u.  Hau^mahrchen 
(1812),  and  of  the  Deutsche  Mijthologie  (1835),  "the  myths,  the 
legends,  the  nurserj'-talcs,  the  songs,  proverbs,  and  popular  customs 
of  the  Scandinavo-Germanic  race  have  had  a  whole  host  of  faithful 
expounders  and  affectionate  illustrators,  who  have  scarcely  left  a 
single  foot  unexplored  of  that  vast  and  interesting  field  of  tradition 
(De  (3ubemaiif/.  Special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Deutsche 
Mythologic,  by  Mannhardl,  and  to  tlie  Zcitschrift  fiur  DevtscJie 
Mythologie  nnd  Sitlenkunde,  edited  by  Mannhardt  and  Wolf 
(1863-1859).  The  eoUection  of  Nor.se  popu  ar  Ules  by  Asbjornscn 
and  Moe  (1842-3)  has  for  the  most  part  been  translated  by  Di 
Dascnt'(as  above).-  Castren  has  given  an  account  of  the  mytho- 
logy of  Finland  (Finnischc  Mytholngic,  edited  by  Schiefner)  ; 
Kreuzwald  of  the  popular  tales  of  Esthonii  Ehstnische  Mdhrchen, 
1869) ;  and  Afanassieff  of  the  folk-lore  of  Russia.  The  Slavonic 
mythology  has  been  sncciallv  treated  by  Popoff,  KaisarofT,  and 
Hanusch  ;  while  Osinski  and  Grohmann  have  dealt  respectively  wit"h 
the  folk  literatures  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  ,Hahn  has  published 
a  collection  of  Gricchischt  u.  Alhancsische  ifiihrchen  (1864),  in  the 
introduction  to  which  he- gives  forty  " story- roots  "  (Marchen-  und 
Sagforn^eln)  ;  and  something  has  been  done  for  Oie  folk-lore  of 
Rome  by  R.  H.  Busk  (1874).     For  Spain  reference  iii.iy  be  made  to 

•  But  also,  it  ought  to  be  added,  among  Turks,  Mongolians,  and 
Saraoyedes,— in  other  words,  beyond  the  Aryan  tenitory. 
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Fernan  Caballero ;  for  BritUny  to  Villemarqae  j  for  Icclaiiil  to 
Towell  and  Magnusson  amoii;;  others  ;  for  Eskiino  talcs  to  Rink. 
Radloff  has  dealt  with  the  folk  literature  of  the  Turkish  races  of 
south  Siberia  j  and  a  volume  of  Kalmuck  and  Mongolian  Tradi- 
lionary  Tales  was  published  in  1873.  For  Corca,  see  Dallet  (^Ejlise 
de  la  Corie,  1874);  for  China,  the  works  of  Doolittle  and  Dcnnys; 
for  UanJistan,  Leitner;  and  for  Southern  Africa,  the  Zulu,  h'ursery 
Tales,  byi  Rev  Heniy  Callaway,  M.D.  (186S),  and  the  IloUcntot 
Fables  and  Tales  of  Dr  Blcek  (18(54).  For  American  folk-lore,  seo 
Brinton's  Myths  nf  thi  New  World,  and  I3ancroft's  Races  of  the  Pa- 
c\fie.  The  works  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Messrs  Herbert  Spencer, 
Tylor.  M'Lennan,  and  Morgan  deal  largely  with  the  folk-lore  of 
various  savage  tribes     As  bearing  upon  the  general  subject  of  com- 

tvarative  niytholog)',  see  the  works  of  Kuhn,  especiDlly  his  Scrab- 
■•/.n/t  des  I'eucrs  und  dcs  GoUeHranks  (1859) ;  Bastian  (Uer  Mcnsch 
in  der  Oesdiuhlt) ;  Roth  (  Ueber  den  Mythus  von  den  filnf  Mcnschcn- 
ffcschlfehtrrn);  Max  JkliiUer  {Lect.ures  on  Science  of  Lan^guage,  2d  series, 
«n'.i  Chips  from  a  O'-rman  li^orkxhop,  vol.  ii.),  M.  Michel  Breal 
Herenle  el  Caent,  Etude  de  mythologie  comparle,  and  Le  Mythc 
■I'CEilipe),  Hiisson  (La  Chaine  Traditionelle,  Conies  et  lAgenies  au 
pouu  de  vue  M ijthique .  1874);  Fiske  { My ths  and  Myth-makers,  1873); 
tndOuberuiUa  {Zoological  MytJtology,  1872).  (J.  S.  BL. ) 

FOLLEN,  August  (or,  as  ho  afterwards  called  himself, 
Adolf)  Ludwio  (1791-1855),  a  Gcrmaa  i.ioet,  was  born 
at  Oiessen  m  Hesse-Cassel,  January  21,  1794.  He  studied 
tlieology  at  Giessen  and  law  at  Heidelberg,  and  after 
leaving  college  edited  the  EWerfeld  AUgemeine  Zeiiung. 
For  connexion,  real  or  supposed,  with  some  radical  plots,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  two  years  at  Berlin.  When  released 
m  1821  he  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  taught  in  the 
canton  school  at  Aarau,  farnied  from  1847  to  1854  the 
estate  of  Liebenfels  In  Thurgau,  and  then  retired  to  Bern, 
where  he  lived  till  his  death  (26th  December  1855). 
Besides  a  number  of  minor  poems  he  wrote  Ilarfeniji-iisse 
aus  Dmlschland  und  der  Scltweiz  (1823),  and  Malegys  und 
Viviun  (1829),  a  knightly  romance  after  the  fashion  of 
the  romantic  school,  edited  parts  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  and 
the  Niehelungenlied,  translated  the  Homeric  Hymns  in  com- 
pany with  R.  Scliwenck  (Giessen,  1814),  Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delitfired  (1818),  and  a  collection  of  Latin  hymns  and 
sacred-poetry  (Elberfeld,  1819).  lu  1846  ho  published 
a  brief  collection  of  sonnets  entitled  An  die  Gotttosen 
Niclds-Wiitheriche.  This  was  aimed  at  Ruge,  and  was  tho 
occasion  of  a  literary  duel  between  the  two  authors.  FoUen's 
posthumous  poem  Tristan's  Aeltern  (Giessen,  1857)  may 
also  be  mentioned,  but  his  best-known  work  is  a  well- 
executed  collection  of  German  poetry  entitled  Bildersaal 
Deutschir  Dichtung  (2  vols.,  1827). 

FOLLEN,  Cbaeles  (1796-1840)  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Romrod,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  September  4, 
1796.  He  studied  theology  and  law  at  Giessen,  where  he 
acted  for  some  time  as  privatdocent.  His  liberal  senti- 
ments and  writings,  and  the  part  he  took  in  the  defence 
of  popular  rights,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Government 
of  his  own  province.  He  accordingly  went  to- Jena  to 
lecture  there,  but  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue  by  Sand 
happened  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  the 
Government  believed  or  affected  to  believe  that  Follon  was 
an  accomplice.  The  inquiries  that  were  made  conclusively 
proved  his  innocence,  but  notwithstanding  this  he  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  to  Switzerland,  where  he  taught  in 
the  cantonal  school  of  the  Grisons  at  Chur,  and  at  the 
university  of  Basel.  Whilst  thus  engaged  the  Prussian 
Government  demanded  his  surrender  as  apolitical  prisoner. 
Twice  the  Government  of  Basel  refuse^  but  the  third 
request  was  so  peremptory  that  they  were  unwillingly 
preparing  to  comply,  when  Follen  saved  himself  by  a 
hurried  flight.  In  the  beginning  of  1825  he  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  employed  for  the  next  ten  years 
in  teachmg  ecclesiastical  history,  ethics,  and  the  German 
language  and  literature  at  Harvard  College.  Ho  then 
acted  as  Unitarian  clergyman  at  New  York  and  East 
Uxington.  ^He  perished,  along  with  175  fellow-travellers, 
at  the  burning  of  the  eleamship  "LesingtoA,"  in  T.qd" 


Island  Sound,  January  13,  1840.  Follen  was  the  author 
of  several  very  celebrated  and  popular  songs  written  in  the 
interests  of  liberty.  The  best  is  perhaps  the  Jliuideslied, 
beginning  "  Brause  du  Freiheitsaang."  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  spirited  odea  in  modern  German  lyric  poetry. 
Whilst  in  America  Follen  wrote  a  German  grammar  and 
reader.  His  wife  Eliza  Leo  (1787-18G0),  an  American 
authoress  of  some  reputation,  published  aft«r  his  death  hia 
lectures  and  sermons,  with  a  biography  written  by  herseli 
(5  vols.,  Boston,  1841). 

FOLLETT,  Sir  William  Webb  (1798-1845),  attorney- 
general  of  England,  was  born  at  Topsham  in  Devonshire, 
December  2,  1798.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Follett,  who  had  retired  from  the  army  in  1790,  and 
engaged  in  business  at  Topsham.  His  mother  was  an 
Irish  lady  of  Kinsale.  The  early  indications  which  he  gave 
of  superior  abilities  induced  his  father  to  bring  him  up 
for  the  bar.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Exeter 
grammar-school,  of  which  Dr  Lempriere,  author  of  tho 
well-known  Classical  Dictionary,  was  then  head-master. 
After  a  short  course  of  study  under  a  private  tutor,  he 
entered,  in  1814,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  two 
years  later  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1818  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  without  academical  honours,  and  the  same  year 
settled  in  London,  becoming  a  pupil  of  Godfrey  Sykes  and 
Robert  Bayley,  two  of  the  most  eminent  special  pleaders  of 
tho  day.  He  began  to  practise  as  a  pleader  beloT  the  bar 
in  1821,  was  called  to  tho  bar  in  1824,  and  joined  the 
western  circuit  in  1825.  At  the  very  outset  his  great 
qualifications  were  universftlly  recognized,  and  hi3  rapid  rise 
was  assured.  He  was  thoroughly  master  of  his  profession, 
having  devoted  himself  to  it  with  exclusive  zeal ;  and  with 
rensarkable  quickness  of  perception  he  combined  a  solidity 
and  ripeness  of  judgment  such  as  are  rarely  seen  in  one  so 
young.  The  statements  current  soon  arfter  his  death  as  to 
the  frequent  interruption  of  his  studies  by- ill  health  are 
emphatically  contradicted  by  Lord  Brougham.  His  rapid 
and  continuous  success  was  owing  not  only  to  hia  unques- 
tionable superiority,  but  to  his  singular  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  sweetness  of  temper.  In  1830  ho  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Ambrose  Harding  Gifford,  chief  justice  of 
Ceylon.  His  reputation  in  Westminster  Hall  being  solidly 
established,  he  sought  in  1832  an  entrance  into  parliament, 
and  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  the  city  of  Exeter  on 
the  Conservative  side.  On  this  occasion  he  failed  ;  but  id 
1835  he  was  returned  for  the  same  city  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  In  parliament  he  early  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear 
of  the  house,  and  attained  a  position  of  high  distinctif  n. 
Under  the  first  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Ft  ;1, 
Follett  was  appointed  solicitor-general  (November  18o  i), 
but  resigned  with  the  ministry  in  April  1835.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  he  was  knighted.  On  the  return  of 
Peel  to  power  in  1841  Sir  William  was  again  appointed 
solicitor-general,  and  in  April  1844  he  succeeded  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  as  attorney-general  But'  his  health, 
which  had  begun  to  fail  him  in  1838,  and  had  been 
permanently  injured  by  a  severe  illness  in  1841,  now  broke 
down,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  practice  and  to 
visit  the  south  of  Europe.  He  returned  to  England  in 
March  1845;  but  the  disease,  consumption,  reasserted 
itself,  and  ho  died  in  London  on  the  28th  of  Juno  follow- 
ing. His  death  was  mourned  .as  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
profession  but  to  his  country,  and  the  public  esteem  for  his 
character  was  marked  by  the  attendance  at  his  funeral  in 
the  Templo  Church  of  many  distinguished  persons, — the 
lord  chancellor,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasur}',  and  tho  chief 
justice  of  tho  common  pleas  -being  among  the  pall-bearers. 
A  noblo  statue  of  Follett,  executed  by  Behiies,  was  erected 
by  subscription  in  St  Paul's  cathedral  (See  Brougham's- 
notice  of  Follett,  Jl'orks,  vol.  iv.) 
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FONBLANQUE,  Albany  ■  William  (1793-1372), 
was  descended  from  a  noble  French  Huguenot  fatnilyj  the 
Greniers  of  Languedcc.  The  titles  of  Comte  de  Hautserre 
et  de  Fonblanque  were  conferred  by  Henry  IV.  on  the 
sons  of  the  famous  Sieur  Pierre  de  Grenier,  known  in 
history  by  his  gallant  defence  of  the  castle  of  Cossenan 
against  the  Due  de  Montmorenci  in  1584.  After  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  Greniers  underwent 
severe  persecutions  on  account  of  their  devotion  to  the 
Huguenot  cause  ;  and  in.  1740,  Abel  de  Grenier,  Comte  de 
Fonblanque,  sent  his  two  sons,  Antoine  and  Jean,  to 
England  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  Protestant 
faith.  John  became  nationalized  in  this  country  under 
the 'name  of  Fonblanque;  and  his  son,  John  Samuel 
Mai'tin  Fonblanque,  a  distijiguished  equity  lawyer,  and  the 
author  of  a  standard  legal  work,  a  Treatise  on.  Equity, 
became  the  father  of  the  most  brilliant  journalist  of  his 
day.  The  father  of  Albany  Fonblanque  was,  like  his  son, 
a  staunch  Liberal ;  he  represented  the  borough  of  Camel- 
ford  in  parliament;  and  throughout  his  career  was  re- 
markable for  the  integrity  and  courage,  as  well  as  for  the 
ability,  with  which  he  supported  Liberal  principles. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  born  in  London  in 
1793.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Woolwich  to  prepare 
for  the  Royal  Engineers.  His  health,  however,  failed,  and 
for  two  years  his  studies  had  to  be  suspended.  Upon 
his  recovery,  he  studied  for  some  time  with  Chitty,  the 
eminent  special  pleader,  with  a  view  to  being  called  to  the 
bar.  Fonblanque  had  no  inclination  for  law,  but  he 
valued  very  highly  the  course  of  training  he  thus  obtained, 
and  in  after  life  maintained  that  a  study  of  law  should  be 
included  in  a  liberal  education.  -At  the  age  of  nineteen 
(1812)  he  commenced  writing  for  the  newspapers,  and 
very  soon  attracted  notice  both  by  the  boldness  and 
liberality  of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  brilliance  of  his 
style.  Fonblanque's  manner  of  working  might  have  lent 
some  colour  to  the  definition  of  genius  as  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  trouble.  His  nephew,  Jlr  Edward 
Fonblanque,  to  whose  biography  we  are  indebted  for  the 
details  given  in  this  notice,  tells  us  that  in  his  earlier  days 
he  frequently  wrote  an  article  ten  times  before  sending 
it  to  press,  and  this  not  from  timidity  or  anxiety,  for  from 
the  first  his  popularity  was  assured,  but  because  his  own 
ideal  of  political  thought  and  composition  was  infinitely 
higher  than  that  of  the  public. 

As  a  result  of  this  arduous  and  earnest  cultivation 
he  soon  obtained  sufficient  popularity  as  a  journalist  to  be 
able  to  renounce  all  idea  of  following  law  as  a  profession  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  eagerly  taking  his  share 
in  all  the  political  struggles  of  this  eventful  period,  he  was 
also  continuing  his  studies,  devoting  no  less  than  six  hours 
a  day  to  the  study  of  classics  and  political  philosophy. 
Under  this  severe  mental  training  his  health  once  more 
broke  down.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  a  long  and 
dangerous  illness,  and  continued  weak  and  subject  to 
nervous  depression  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
energy,  however,  was  not  impaired.  He  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  newspapers  and  reviews,  realizing  a  fair 
income,  which,  as  his  habits  were  simple  and  temperate, 
secured  him  against  pecuniary  anxieties.  From  1820  to 
1830  Albany  Fonblanque  was  successively  employed  upon 
the  staff  of  the  Times  and  the  Morning  Chro7iiele,  whilst 
he  contributed  to  the  Examiner,  to  the  London  }[agazine, 
und  to  the  Westminster  Review.  In  1828  the  Examiner 
newspaper,  which  had  been  purchased  by  th?  Rev.  Dr 
Fcllowes,  the  learned  and  amiable  author  of  the  /'  Hgion  of 
tlie  Universe,  kc,  was  given  over  to  Fonblanque'.-  complete 
control ;  and  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years  (1830  to  1847) 
he  not  only  sustained  the  high  character  for  political  in- 
dependence and  literary  abihty  which  the  Examiner  had 


gained  tinder  the  direction  ot  Lci^h  Hunt  and  his  brother 
John  Hunt,  but  even  compelled  his  political  opponents  to 
acknowledge  a  certain  delight  in  the  boldness  and  bright- 
ness of  the.  wit  directed  against  themselves.  When  it  was 
proposed  thwt  the  admirers  and  supporters  of  the  paper 
should  facilitate  a  reduction  in  its  price  by  the  payment  of 
their  subscription  ten  years  in  advance,  not  only  did 
Mr  Edward  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton)  volunteer  his  aid,  but 
also  Mr  Disraeli  and  Mr  Clay,  M.P.,  who  were  thus 
voluntarily  prolonging  the  reign  and  spreading  the  in- 
fluence of  the  representative  Radical  organ.  -  But  the 
Examiner  under  the  direction  of  Fonblanque  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  sphere  of  politics ;  the  fine  arts,  literature, 
and  the  drama  occupied  a  due  share  of  its  attention. 
Amongst  its  contributors  were  such  men  as  Thackera\', 
Marmion  Savage,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Walter  Savage  Lande^r, 
Charles  Dickens,  &c.,  names  which  do  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  any  political  party,  but  which,  associated  in  the 
work  of  criticism,  give  firm  assurance  that  the  "  discovery 
of  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world"  (Mr 
Arnold's  admirable  definition  of  the  true  function  of 
literary  criticism)  was  for  once  at  any  rate  in  competent 
and  impartial  hands.  During  his  connexion  with  the 
Examiner,  Fonblanque  had  many  advantageous  ofi"ers  of 
further  literary  employment ;  but  he  devoted  his  energies 
and  talents  almost  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  paper 
he  had  resolved  to  make  a  standard  of  literary  excellence 
in  the  world  of  journalism.  Whatever  he  wrote  was  as 
carefully  prepared  und  revised  as  when  he  was  only  an 
aspirant  to  fame;  every  reference  made  and  every  anecdote 
used  as  an  illustration  he  was  careful  to  verify,  and  in  Mr 
E.  Fonblanque's  biography  of  his  distinguished  relative  are 
given  several  racy  answers  he  received  from  Count  d'Orsay 
and  others,  concerning  some  witty  story  or  saying  which 
had  taken  his  fancy,  but  which  he  was  too  scrupulous  to 
repeat  from  memory.  Fonblanque  was  offered  thegovei-uor- 
ship  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  although  he  took  great  interest 
in  colonial  matters,  and  had  used  every  effort  to  advocate 
the  more  generous  political  sy.stem  which  had  colonial 
self-government  for  its  goal,  he  aecided  not  to  abandon 
his  beloved  Examiner  even  for  so  sympathetic  an  employ- 
ment. In  1847,  however,  domestic  reasons  induced  him 
to  accept  the  post  of  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  This  of  course  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
editorship  of  the  Examiner,  but  he  still  continued  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  psiper,  which,  under  the  control  of 
John  Forster,  continued  to  sustain  its  influential  position. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Fonblanque  took  no 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs  ;  and  when  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  (1872)  he  seemed,  as  his  nephew 
rightly  observes,  "a  man  who  had  lived  and  toiled  in  an 
age  gone  by  and  in  a  cause  long  since  established."  The 
present  generation,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  reforn'.s 
he  had  laboured  so  bravely  and  unweariedly  to  promote, 
found  it  difficult  to  realize  how  much  had  been  elTected  by 
Liberals  of  the  stamp  of  Albany  Fonblanque,  in  days  not 
so  remote  from  our  own  after  all,  before  the  passing  of  tlie 
Reform  Act,  when,  to  quote  his  own  words — "The  Test  Acts 
were  unrepealed  ;  the  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the 
legislature  ;  slavery  existed  in  our  colonies  ;  the  prestige 
of  the  perfection  of  the  law  was  unbroken,  and  the 
sanguinary  character  of  the  criminal  code  unmitigated  ; 
tlie  corporations  were  sinks  of  corruption  ;  a  few  individuals 
nominated  nearly  half  the  members  c^  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  a  parliamentary  reformer  was  in  common 
acceptation  another  word  for  a  visionary." 

The  character  of  Albany  Fonblanque's  political  activity 
may  bo  judged  of  by  a  study  of  his  Enfiland  under  Seven 
Administrations ,  rn  comparison  with  the  course  of  social 
and   political   events   in    England    from    1826    to    1837. 
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Although  these  volumes  ccntam  only  articles  reprinted  from 
the  Eiamhier,  they  give  a  vivid  and  spirited  history  of 
one  of  the  most  important  and  stormy  phases  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  Fonblanque,  although  an  ardent  up- 
holder of  popular  rights  and  an  uncompromising  opponent 
of  bigotry  and  oppression,  will  never  be  found  upon  the 
Bitle  of  violence  or  licence.  'The  Chartists  received  from 
no  source  more  complete  condemnation  'than  from  the 
Examiner,  which  consistently  advocated  the  principle  that 
moral  force  was  in  every  case  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that 
the  liberties  of  the  constitution  vrere  to  be  enlarged  by 
means  which  were  also  constitutional.  "  In  describing 
Lord  Durham's  politics,"  says  Mr  Edward  Fonblanque, 
"  he  unconsciously  depicted  himself.  He  was  not  a  reformer 
of  tile  repablican  class,  but  he  occupied  as  it  were  the 
frontier  Ime  of  constitutional  refunu."  In  a  word,  Fon- 
blanque was  an  honourable  exanipV  of  the  constitutional 
Radical  who  follows  after  liberty,  but  uses  the  pathway  of 
the  law.  As  a  jonrnalist,  he  must  also  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  reformer.  Journalism  before  his  day  was  regarded 
is  a  somewhat  discreditable  profession  ;  men  of  true 
culture  w6re  shy  of  entering  the  hot  and  dusty  arena  lest 
toey  should  be  coiflounded  with  the  ruder  combatants  who 
fought  there  before  the  public  for  hire.  But  the  fact  that 
Fonblanque,  a  maa  not  only  of  strong  and  earnest  political 
convictions  but  also  of  exceptional  literary  ability,  did  not 
liesilate  to  choose  this  field  as  a  worthy  one  in  which  both 
n  politician  and  anjan  of  letters  might  usefully  as  well  as 
lionourably  put  forth  his  best  gifts,  must  have  helped,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  correct  the  old  prejudice. 

Life  and  Li'bovrs  of  Jlhiny  Fcnihlanque,  edited  by  his  nephew, 
EJw.iid  lUrruigton  de  Foiil'lanque,  1874  ,  England  wider  Seven 
Ad'mnUitratiims,  by  Albany  Fonblanque,  1S37.  (J.  MA.) 

FOND  DU  LAC,  a  city  of  the  United' States,  capital  of 
Fond  du  Lac  coanty.  Wisconsin,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a  rising  ground  at  tSe  southern  end  of  Lake  WinnebaM,  63 
miles  N.  \V.  of  Milwaukee.  Railways  radiate  from  it  in 
various  directions,  and  its  situation  on  Winnebago  lake 
gives  it  access  to  a  wide  district  of  inland  nav'gation.  It 
lias  a  considerable  shipping  trade  in  wood,  hay,  and  cattle, 
nnd  possesses  a  large  tannery,  foundries,  sawmills,  cigar 
factories,  carriage  and  waggon  factories,  aud  a  railway- 
car  factory.  The  water  su[iply  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
Aftesinn  wells,  which  vary  in  depth  from  90  to  130  feet. 
The  population  in  1860  was  5-100,  and  in  1S70,  12,764. 

FONDl,  the  ancient  Fundi,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the 
province  of  Caserta,  about  11  miles  N.W.  of  Gaeta.  Its 
principal  street  lies  along  the  Appian  way,  and  portions  of 
its  old  polygonal  or  Cyclopean  walls  are  still  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  castle,  now  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, is  of  interest  for  its  connexion  with  the  Colonna 
family,  and  the  Dominican  convent  contains  a  chapel 
which  was  occupied  as  a  cell  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  an 
orange-tree  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  saint.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  is  a  building  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  much  disfigured  in  the  interior.  Between  the  town 
and  the  sea  lies  the  Lago  de  Fond!  or  Lacus  Amydanus,  in 
the  midst  of  a  marshy  tract  which  has  recently  been  greatly 
diminished  by  draining  ,  and  near  this  is  a  cave,  where, 
according  to  Tacitus,  Sejanus  saved  the  life  of  Tiberius. 
The  district  was  in  ancient  times  famous  for  its  wine,  in- 
cluding the  Ager  Ca;cubus,  whicli  gave  its  name  to  the 
C-Ecuban  of  the  Latin  poets.     Population  in  1871,  6632. 

Fundi  W.1S  probably  at  first  a  Volscian  town.  Its  citizens  were 
rewarded  in  190  B.C.  with  full  Roman  citizenship,  and  enrolled  in 
the  ^milian  tribe.  Under  Augustus  it  received  a  colony  of  veter- 
ans. .In  the  time  of  the  barbarian  invasions  it  suflen-d  severely, 
more  especially  from  the  Saracens  in  845.  Tlie  election  of  the 
anti-pope  Clement  VII.  took  place  in  the- town  in  1378,  .ind  in 
1584  it  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Turkish  corsair  Barba- 
rossa,  who  was  anxious  to  capture  the  beautiful  countess  X!iulia 
Gonzaca  as  a  preacilt  for  the  sultan. 


FONT  (Lat. /ons,  It. /on£«,  Jr./onrs;,  the  vessel  used  in 
churches  to  hold  the  water  for  Christian  baptism.  The 
modes  of  administering  baptism  have  varied  at  different 
periods  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  churches,  causing 
corresponding  changes  in  the  forms  and  auxiliaries  of  the 
receptacle  of  the  consecrated  water.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  early  mission- 
aries the  rite  was  administered  by  sprinkling,  as  whole 
multitudes  of  people,  and  even  whole  kingdoms  were 
baptized  in  one  day.  But  a  very  general  method  in 
early  times  was  no  doubt  that  of  total  immersion,  the 
catechumens  being  received  by  the  priest  in  the  water.  As 
Christianity  became  more  general  of  course  fewer  adults 
would  present  themselves  for  baptism,  and  consequently 
the  size  of  the  vessel  would  not  need  to  be  beyond  what 
would  allow  of  the  total  immersion  of  an  infant.  •  In  fact 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  fonts  continued  to  be 
made  quite  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  total  immersion  of 
infants,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  down  to  that  date 
the  method  was  occaTiionally  employed.  Baptism  by 
infusion  and  by  aspersion  followed  this  method,  though 
they  Avere  no  doubt  used  concurrently,  and  in  a  sense 
combined,  for  in  certain  representations  'of  the  rite  ill 
illuminations  and  stained  glass  the  infant  is  represented 
as  seated  naked  m  the  font,  while  from  a  vessel  the  priest 
pours  the  water  upon  the  head.  Originally  used  only  foi* 
sick  or  infirm  persons,  the  method  of  baptism  by  infusion 
became  gradually  the  established  practice,  and  all  doubts 
as  to  its  validity  were  removed  by  appeal  to  papal  and 
other  high  authority. 

In  early  times  the  font  was  placed  in  the  baptistery,  a 
structure  often  entirely  separate  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  of  which  the  celebrated  Baptistery  at  Florence  is 
the  finest  example.  In  these  the  well  or  basin  for  con- 
taining the  water  wa3  usually  reached  by  descending  steps. 
The  baptisteries  were  round,  square,  octagonal,,  or  cross- 
like in  form,  and  in  design  bear  the  impress  of  the  period 
to  which  they  belong.  Few  are  found  of  late  date,  and  the 
only  existing  structure  at  all  recalling  them  in  English 
churches  Is  found  at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire.  The  font  at 
Luton  belongs  to  the  Decorated  style  of  English  art,  and  is 
iiic]os6d  .in  an  octagonal  Aructure  of  freestone,  consisting 
of  eight  pillars  about  25  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  canopy. 
Tiie  apace  around  the  font  is  large  enough  to  hold  comfort- 
ably half  a  dozen  people.  At  the  top  of  the  canopy  is  a 
vessel  for  containing  the  consecrated  water,  which  when 
required  was  let  down  into  the  font  by  means  of  a  pipe. 
The  space  around  the  font  in  the  ancient  baptisteries  was 
of  size  to  admit  several  catechumens  at  the  same  time;  and 
not  only  was  the  whole  rite  of  baptism  performed  within 
them,  but  that  of  the  holy  euchariat  likewise,  and  even  the 
baptism  of  infants.  As  baptism  was  admiijistered  Id  early 
times  by  bishops  only,  baptisteries  were  rare  except  at  the 
principal  church  of  the  diocese.  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Epiphany  were  the  principal  seasons  of  its  administration. 
In  the  9th  century  fonts  became  general  in  all  churches, 
and  baptism  was  performed  at  all  times  by  priests  of  all 
ranks. 

Of  fonts  still  in  existence  few  are  older  than  the  11th 
century.  The  material  in  the  Western  Church  was  generally 
stone,  and  the  outsides  and  accessories  are  frequently  orna- 
mented with  some  of  the  loveliest  and  most  characteristic 
of  the  national  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  it  was  different.  "  The  font,  KoXifip^Opa,"  says 
Neale  (Eastern  Church,  i.  21-1),  "in  the  Eastern  Church 
is  a  far  le.ss  conspicuous  object  than  it  is  in  the  west 
Baptism  by  immersion  has  been  retained ;  but  the  font 
s'  .dow  or  never  possessed  any  beauty.  The  material  ia 
usually  either  metal  or  wood.  In  Russia  the  columbethra 
is  movable,  and  only  brought  out  when  wanted."    The 
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proper  material  for  fonts  in  the  Western  Church  was  hard 
stone,  as  marble,  porphyry,  or  granite.  Fonts  of  bronze 
and  lead  are,  however,  sometimes  found,  and  the  basins  of 
many  stone  fonts  were  lined  ^vith  lead  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  the  water  by  the  porous  stone.  A  font  shaped 
from  one  block  of  oak  is  in  the  church  at  Evenechtyd, 
Denbighshire.  Continental  fonts  bear  distinctly  the  im- 
press of  the  time  to  which  they  belong.  They  appear 
very  early,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  columns,  and 
arches,  as  well  as  with  the  characteristic  details  of  the 
Ornamentation  of  their  period.  Representations  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  are  very  common.  At  Pont-a-Mousson  on  the 
iloselle,  one  bears  bas-reliefs  of  that  saint  preaching  in  the 
wilderness,  and  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  executed  with  that 
simple  sincerity  which  is  more  valuable  than  the  highest  re- 
finement and  finish  in  design  and  execution.  In  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries  cup-shaped  and  cylindrical  forms  were 
most  common,  either  as  simple  cylinders  and  truncated  cones 
or  supported  by  one  or  more  pillars.  Frequently  the  basin 
is  hollowed  out  of  one  large  square  or  oblong  slab,  supported 
iU  the  centre  by  a  broad  column,  with  auxiliary  columns  at 
the  comers,  all  bearing  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  charac- 
t«ristic  of  the  period.  Caryatids  sometimes  take  the  place 
of  the  pillars,  and  sculptured  animals  and  other  grotesques 
of  curious  design  sometimes  form  the  bases.  Octagonal 
forms  are  not  altogether  absent  from  this  period,  and  even 
hexagons  have  been  occasionally  found.  Pentagons  are 
very  rare.  The  font,  however,  at  Cabourg,  on  the  north  coast 
of  France,  is  formed  of  a  pentagonal  block  rather  bare  of 
ornamentation,  and  supported  by  a  group  of  columns.  In 
.the  13th  century  octagonal  forms  became  more  prevalent, 
although  the  earlier  kinds  were  not  discontinued. 

The  very  remarkable  font  at  Hildesheim  in  Hanover 
belongs  to  the  13th  century,  and  is  in  complete  preserva- 
tion. The  basin  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  kneel- 
ing figures,  each  bearing  a  vase^from  which  water  is  run- 
ning, emblematic  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.  Above 
is  an  inscription  which  explains  the  connexion  of  these 
rivers  with  the  virtues  temperance,  courage,  justice,  and 
prudence.  On  the  sides  of  the  cup  itself  are  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  Passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  Passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
These  are  separated  by  columns,  by  scrolls  bearing  inscrip- 
tions, and  by  medallions  with  figurative  heads  of  the  ab- 
stract virtues  named  above,  and  with  heads  of  the  prophets. 
The  font  has  a  conical  lid,  similarly  ornamented,  and  bear- 
ing also  four  bas-reliefs.  A  cast  of  this  font  is  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  At  Mayence  the  font, 
which  belongs  to  about  the  year  1328,  is  of  lead,  and  bears 
images  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  St  Martin,  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 

Cylindrical  fonts  become  much  more  rare  in  the  14th 
century,  the  almost  universal  shape  being  the  octagon.  In 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the  most  elaborate  and  remark- 
able of  Continental  fonts  were  produced,  and  some  are 
indeed  works  of  the  highest  art  in  sculpture.  This 
superiority  is  probably  more  due  to  increased  delicacy  and 
moderation  of  design,  than  to  any  great  change  in  the 
shape  or  in  the  mode  of  attaching  ornament.  In  early 
fonts,  though  the  exterior  is  polygonal,  the  cup  itself  is 
generally  circular;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  15th 
century  fonts  that  the  octagonal  form  is  carried  out  even 
in  the  cup.  The  fonts  at  Strasburg,  Freiburg,  and  Basel 
are  examples  of  this.  -  Few  if  any  English  fonts  date  from 
before  the  Conquest,  but  a  great  number  of  Norman  fonts, 
perhaps  more  than  of  any- other  period  before  the  Pieforma- 
tion,  are  still  in  existence,  and  form  some  of  the  most- 
characteristic  of  the  architectural  remains  of  the  time.  In 
form  circular  or  square,  they  are  generally  supported  on 
one  or  more  columns,  and  are  arnamentaS  with  bas-rglieiSj 


net-work  of  columns  and  arches,  grotesques,  rude  foliage, 
niches  with  figures,  and  many  other  forms.  Good  ex- 
amples of  Norman  fonts  may  be  seen  at  Lincoln  Cathedral ; 
Iffley,  Oxon ;  Newenden,  Kent;  ColeshiU,  Warwickshire; 
East  Meon,  Hants;  and  Castle  Frome,  Herefordshire.  In 
the  Late  Norman  and  Early  English  periods,  octagonal 
fonts  became  common,  and  with  few  exceptions  this  form 
continued  in  u5e  until  the  Reformation.  Early  English 
fonts  are  comparatively  rare.  They  bear  the  moulding, 
foliage,  and  too'h  ornament  in  tlie  usual  style  of  the  period. 
A  good  example  of  an  Early  English  font  is  at  All  Saints, 
Leicester;  others  may  be  seen  at  St  Giles,  Oxford,  and 
at  Lackford,  Suffolk.  Fonts  of  the  Decorated  period  aic 
also  less  common  than  those  of  the  precedent  Norman  or 
subsequent  Perpendicular  periods,  but  are  superior  in  de- 
tail and  execution  to  those  of  any  other  stage  of  our  art. 
Fonts  of  the  Perpendicular  period  are  verj'  common,  and 
are  generally  raised  upon  steps,  which,  together  with  the 
body  of  the  font,  are  frequently  richly  ornamented  with 
panneling.  It  was  also  the  custom  during  this  period  to 
ornament  the  font  with  shields  and  coats  of  arms,  and 
other  heraldic  insignia,  as  at  Heme,  Kent. 

Leaden  fonts  of  Norman  date  are  fSund  at  Dorchester, 
Oxon,  at  Avebury,  Wilts,  and  other  places.  In  Holyrood 
Chapel  there  was  a  brazen  font  in  which  the  royal  children 
of  Scotland  were  baptized.  It  was  carried  off  in  1544  by 
Sir  R.  Lea,  and  given  by  him  to  the  church  at  St  Alban's, 
and  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Puritans.  A  silver 
font  was  at  Canterbury,  which  was  sometimes  brought  to 
Westminster  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  baptism.  At 
Chobbam,  Surrey,  there  is  a  leaden  font  covered  with 
oaken  panels  of  the  16th  century. 

In  1236  it  was  ordered  by  Edmund,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  baptismal  fonts  should  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  as  a  precaution  against  sorcery :  "  Fontes  baptis- 
males  sub  sera  clausi  teneantur  propter  sortilegia."  The 
lids  appear  at  first  to  have  been  quite  simple  and  flat. 
They  gradually,  however,  partook  of  the  ornamentation  of 
the  font  itself,  and  are  often  of  pyramidal  and  conical  forms, 
highly  decorated  with  finials,  crockets,  mouldings,  and 
grotesques.  Some  very  rich  font  covers  may  be  seen  at 
Ewelme,  Oxon  ;  St  Gregory,  Sudbuiy;  North  Walsingham, 
Norfolk ;  Worlingworth,  Suffolk.  The  ordinary  position 
of  the  font  in  the  chur.^  was  near  the  entrance,  usually  to 
the  left  of  the  south  door. 

See  Caumont,  Cours  cCantiquites  monumerUi'.lcs,  Paris,  1830 ; 
Simpson,  Scries  of  Anticnt  Baptismal  Fonts;  Paley,  Aiicicnt  Fonts  ; 
Viollet-le-Duc,  Diet,  de  rArckilccture,  vol.  v.;  Parker's  Glossary  oj 
ArchitcclUrc  W.  HE.) 

FONTAINE,  Je.\n  de  la.    See  La  Fontaini:. 

FONTAINE,  Pierre  Fean^oisLeoxakd  (1762-1853), 
French  architect,  was  born  at  Pontoise,  September  20, 
1763.  He  was  of  a  family  several  of  whose  members  had 
distinguished  themselves  as  architects,  and  he  early  showed 
the  taste  and  the  ability  which  promised  to  revive  in  his 
person  the  family  distinction.  Leaving  the  college  of 
Pontoise  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  J/Isle-Adam, 
to  assist  in  hydraulic  works  undertaken  by  the  architect 
Andr(5.  To  facilitate  his  improvement  Andr^  allowed  him 
to  have  access  to  his  plans  and  to  copy  his  designs.  At  this 
time  he  formed  a  friendship  with  another  young  student  of 
his  art,  Thibaut,  whose  pa.<;sion  quickened  his  own.  In 
October  1779  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  in  the  school 
of  PejTe  the  younger,  and  there  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Percier,- which  ripened  into  a  life-long  friendship.  After 
six  years  of  study  he  competed  for  a  prize  at  the  Academy, 
and,  winning  the  second,  received  a  pension  and  was  sent  to- 
Home  (1785).  Percier  accompanied  him.  The  Revolution 
breaking  out  soon  after  his  return  to  France,  he  took  refuge 
inEOgland;  but  after  thj  establishment  of  the  consulate. 
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ho  was  employed  by  Bonaparte  to  restore  the  palace  uf 
Mulmaison.  Hi  icefoith  he  was  fully  engaged  in  the 
;  "lucipal  architectural  works  executed  m  Paris,  as  architect 
s.xcessively  to  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Louis 
Philippe.  In  conjunction  with  Percier  (till  his  death)  he 
was  employed  on  the  Arch  of  the  Carrousel,  the  restoration 
of  the  Palais-Royal,  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Louvre,  and 
the  works  projected  for  the  union  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuilenes.  In  1812  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  m  1813  was  named  first 
architect  to  the  emperor.  With  Percier  he  published 
the  following  works, —  Palais,  Maisons.  et  autres  Edifices 
Modernes  dessmis  d  Rome  (1798),  Description  des  Fetes 
et  Ceremonies  du  Mi.inage  de  Napoleon  et  de  MiUie  Louise 
(1810),  and  liecueil  de  Decorations  Intirieures  (1812), 
Fontaine  lost  his  friend  and  associate  Percier  in  1838,  and 
died  himself  at  Pans,  October  10,  1853. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
an  arrondissement,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne, 
about  37  miles  S.E.  from  Paris  on  the  railway  to  Lyons, 
in  43°  24'  23"  N.  lat.  and  2°  42'  1"  E.  long.     It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Foutainebleau,  is  well  built, 
and  has  brnad,  clean,  handsome  streets.     Among  the  more 
importan    buildings  and  institutions  are  the  hotel  de  ville, 
the  barracks,  the  court-house,  two  hospitals,  a  college,  and 
a  public  library.     The  Pompadour  mansion,  and  a  portion 
of  that  which  belonged  to  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  are  still 
preserved ;  and  a  statue  of  General  Damesme  adorns  the 
principal  square.     Wood-turning  and  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  nnd  earthenware  are  the  chief  industries ;  and 
wine,   grapes,    garden   produce,    and   paving    stones   are 
articles  of  export.    The  population  in  1871  was  11,545.    In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  celebrated  palace 
of  Fontainebleau — one  of  the  largest,  and  in  the  interior 
one   of   the   most  sumptuous,  of   tho  royal  residences  of 
France.     The  origin  of  the  name  and  of  the  building  are 
equally  unknown ;  but  the  old  manor-house  was  used  by 
Louis  VII.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  centurj',  and  con- 
tinued a  favourite  residence  of  Philip  Augustus  and  St 
Louis.     The  existing  edifice  was  begun  by  Francis  I.,  who 
laid  out  immense  sums  of  money  in  its  erection,  omploying 
Primaticcio,  a  famous  Italian  architect,  to  draw  the  plans, 
and  commissioning  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  Benvenuto  Cellini  to  expend  the  resources  of  their  arts 
in  making  it  a  truly  royal  residence.     Henry  IV.  doubled 
the  area  of  the  buildings  and  gardens,  adding  among  other 
portions  the  great  Diana  gallery,  the  Court  of  the  Princes, 
and  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs.     A  canal  which  he  constructed 
was  afterwards  filled  up  by  Louis  XIV.     With  Louis  XV. 
the  palace  fell  into  disfavour,  and  for  a  time  it  was  used 
as  a  military  school.     Napoleon  I.  restored  it  with  great 
splendour,  at  a  cost  of  6  million  francs,  and  often  resided  in 
it  I  but  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  it  was  again  allowed 
to  fall  into  disrepair.     Louis  XVIII.  and  Louis  Philippe 
both  did  somewhat  to  its  restoration.  The  congeries  of  build- 
ings is  very  extensive,  the  roofing,  it  is  said,  covering  no  less 
than  14  acres.     There  are  five  great  courts,  distinguished  as 
the  Court  of  the  White  Horse,,  the  Court  of  the  Fountain,  the 
Oval  or  Donjon  Court,  the  Court  of  Princes,  and  the  Court 
of  the  Kicchens  or  of  Henry  IV.     Tho  first  is  also  called 
the   Court   of   Adieus   in    memory  of  the  parting  scene 
between  Napoleon  and  his  Old  Guard  in  1814,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Horse  Shoe  staircase.     The  chapel  of  the  Holy. 
Trinity  was  built  under  Francis  I.,  and  the  chapel  of  St 
Saturnin  dates  from  tlie  same  period,  and  occupies  the  site 
of  an  older  building  which  was  consecrated  by  Thomas  4 
Becket.     It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few 
of    the    historical   events    which   have    taken ,  place   at 
Fontainebleau.     Philip  the  Fair,   Henry  III.,  and  Louis 
XIII.  were  all  bora  in  the  palace,  and  the  first  of  these 


kings  died  there.  James  V.  of  Scotland  was  there  received 
by  his  intended  bride  ,  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany  was 
entertained  there  in  1539.  Christina  of  Sweden  lived 
there  for  years,  and  the  gallery  is  still  shown  where  she 
caused  her  secretary  Monaldeschi  to  be  murdered,  or,  as 
she  regarded  it,  executed.  In  1685  Fontainebleau  saw  the 
signing  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  vn  the 
foUownigyear  the  death  of  Condi.  In  the  ISth  century  it 
had  two  illustrious  guests  in  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  and 
Christian  VII.  of  Denmark  ,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
I9th  it  was  twice  the  residence  of  Pius  VII, — in  1804. 
when  he  came  to  consecrate  the  emperor,  and  in  1812-1814, 
when  he  was  that  emperor's  prisoner.  It  was  within  its 
walls  that  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  passed  against 
Josephine.  The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  wooded  tracks  m  France,  and  for  generations  it 
has  been  the  chosen  haunt  of  French  landscape  painters. 
The  most  celebrated  spots  are  the  Valine  de  la  SoUe,  the 
Gorge  au  Loup,  the  Gorge  d'Apremont,  and  the  Fort 
I'Empereur.  The  whole  area  extends  to  81,740  acres,  and 
It  IS  traversed  by  12,000  miles  of  road  and  pathway. 

See  Pfnor,  Monographic  dc  Fontainebleau.  with  text  by  Cham, 
pollion  Figenc,  Pans,  1866. 

FONTANA,  DcMENico  (1543-1607),  Italian  architect 
and  mechanician,  was  born  at  Mdi,  a  village  on  the  lake  of 
Como,  in  1543.  After  a  good  training  in  mathematics, 
he  went  in  1563  to  join  his  elder  brother,  then  studying 
architecture  at  Rome.  He  made  rapid  progress,  and  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Cardinal  Montalto,  for  whom  he 
erected  a  chapel  in-  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
and  the  Villa  Negroni.  When  the  cardinal's  pension  was 
stopped  by  the  pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  Fontana  volunteered 
to  complete  the  works  in  hand  at  his  own  expense.  The 
cardinal  being  soon  after  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Sixtus  v.,  he  immediately  appointed  Fontana  his  chief 
architect.  Amongst  the  works  executed  by  him  were  the 
Lateran  Palace,  the  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo(the  Quirinal), 
the  Vatican  Library,  &c.  But  the  undertaking  which 
brought  Fontana  the  highest  repute  was  the  removal  of  the 
great  Egyptian  obelisk,  brought  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  which  was  lying  in' the  circus  of  the  Vatican,  and 
its  erection  in  front  of  St  Peter's.  This  he  accomplished 
m  1586.  After  the  death  of  Sixtus  V.,  charges  were 
brought  against  Fontana  of  misappropriation  of  public 
moneys,  and  Clement  VIII.  dismised  him  from  his  post 
(1592).  This  appears  to  have  been  just  in  time  to  save' 
the  Colosseum  from  being  converted  by  Fontana  into  a  huge 
cloth  factory,  according  to  a  project  of  SJKtus  V.  Fontana 
was  then  called  to  Naples,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
architect  to  the  viceroy,  the  count  of  Miranda.  At  Naples 
he  built  the  royal  palace,  constructed  several  canals,  and 
projected  a  new  harbour  and  bridge,  which  he  did  not  livo 
to  execute.  The  only  literary  work  left  by  this  architect 
is  his  account  of  the  removal  of  the  obelisk,  1589.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1607,  and  was  hoaoured  with  ?.  pompous 
funeral  in  the  church  of  St  Ann. 

FONTANA,  Lavinia  (1552-1614),  daughter  of  Pros- 
pero  (see  below),  was  a  painter  of  no  little  fame,  especially 
in  portraits.  She  was  greatly  employed  by  the  ladies  of 
Bologna,  and,  going  thence  to  Rome,  painted  the  likenessc* 
of  many  illustrious  personages,  being  under  the  particular 
patronage  of  tho  family  (Buoncampagni)  of  Pope  Gregoiy 
XIII.,  who  died  in  1585.  The  Roman  ladies,  from  tho  day.) 
of  this  pontiff  to  those  of  Paul  V., -elected  in  1605,  showe-l 
no  less  favour  to  Lavinia  than  their  Bologncso  sisters  had 
done  ;  and  Paul  V.  was  himself  among  her  sitters.  Some  o' 
her  portraits,  often  lavishly  paid  for,  have  been  attributed 
to  Guide.  In  works  of  a  different  kind  also  she  united  cai-« 
and  delicacy  with  boldness.  Among  the  chief  of  these  am 
a  Venus  in  the  Berlin  museum  ;  tho  Virgin  lifting  a  ve'l 
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from  the  sleeping  infant  Christ,  ia  ihe  EscoriaT ;  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  visiting  Solo"ion.  Her  own  portrait  in 
yonth — she  was  accounted  very  beautiful — was  perhaps  her 
masterpiec*;  it  belongs  tc  the  Counts  Zappi  of  Imola,  the 
family  into  which  Lavinia  married.  She  ls  deemed  on  the 
whole  a  better  painter  than  her  father ;  from  him  naturally 
came  her  first  instruction,  but  she  gradually  adopted  the 
Caraccesque  style,  with  strong  quasi- Venetian  colouring. 
She  was  elected  into  the  Academy  of  Rome,  and  died  in 
that  city  in  1614. 

FONTANA,  PkosPEKO  (1512-159V'),  a  painter,  was 
born  in  Bologna,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Innocenzo  da  Imola. 
He  afterwards  worked  for  Vasari  and  Pierino  del  Vaga.  It 
was  probably  from  Vasari  that  Fontana  acquired  a  practice 
of  offhand,  self-displaying  work.  He  undertook  a  multitude 
of  commissions,  and  was  so  rapid  that  he  painted,  it  is 
said,  in  a  few  weeks  an  entire  hall  in  the  Vitelli  Palace  at 
Citti  di  Castello.  Along  with  daring,  he  had  fertility  of 
combination,  and  in  works  of  parade  he  attained  a  certain 
measure  of  success,  although  his  drawing  was  incorrect, 
and  his  mannerism  palpable.  He  belongs  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  Bolognese  school,  under  the  influence  chiefly 
of  the  imitators  of  Raphael — Sabbatini,  Sammachini,  and 
Passerotti  being  three  of  his  principal  colleagues.  His 
aoundest  successes  were  in  portraiture,  in  which  branch  of 
art  he  stood  so  high  that  towards  1550  Michelangelo 
introduced  him  to  Pope  Julius  III.  as  a  portrait-painter; 
and  he  was  pensioned  by  this  pope,  and  remained  at  the 
pontifical  court  with  the  three  successors  of  Julius.  Here 
he  lived  on  a  grand  scale,  and  figured  as  a  sort  of  arbiter 
and  oracle  among  his  professional  brethren.  Returning  to 
Bologna,  he  opened  a  school  of  art,  in  which  he  became  the 
preceptor  of  Lodovico  and  Agostino  Caracci ;  but  these 
pupils,  standing  forth  as  reformers  and  innovators,  finally 
extinguished  the  academy  and  the  vogue  of  Fontana,  His 
subjects  were  in  the  way  of  sacred  and  profane  history  and 
of  fable.  He  has  left  a  large  quantity  of  work  in  Bologna, 
— the  picture  of  the  Auoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  being  considered  his  masterpiece — 
not  unlike  the  style  of  Paul  Veronese.  His  death  took 
place  in  Rome  in  1597. 

FONTANES,  Louis,  Marquis  de  (1757-1821),  French 
poet  and  politician,  was  born  at  Niort,  in  Poitou,  March  6, 
1757.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Protestant  family 
of  Languedoc,  banished  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
.  Nantes,  but  afterwards  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
restored  to  their  native  laud.  Having  compleled  his 
education  at  the  college  of  Niort,  he  went  in  1777,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  and  brother,  to  Paris.  Ho  had 
already  made  Several  attempts  in  verse;  and  in  1778  he 
published  a  short  descriptive  poem  entitled  La  ForH  de 
Navarre.  This  procured  him  the  notice  and  friendship  of 
Ducis,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere.  During  the 
next  twelve  years  he  published  Le  Cri  de  man  Cieur  ,  Le 
Jour  des  Moris  dans  une  Campagne,  an  imitation  of  Gray's 
Elegy;  a  translation  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  (1783),  with 
an  elegant  introduction  which  attracted  more  attention 
than  the  poem  itself ;  Le  Verger ;  La  Chartreuse  de  Paris ; 
and  L'Essai  sur  I'Astronomie  (1789).  In  this  year 
appeared  also  his  JEpUre  S^tr  I'jidit  en  Faveur  des  non- 
Catholiques,  which  was  crowned  by  the  academy.  The 
Revolution  converted  the  poet  into  a  journalist,  and  he 
took  part  in  the  editorship  of  the  Mercure  Fran(;ois  and  the 
Moderateur.  Compelled  to  leave  Paris  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  he  withdrew  to  Lyons,  where  he  married  and 
.•ernained  till  the  arrival  of  Collot  d'Herbois  in  1793. 
Driven  again  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  he  displayed  at  once 
tis  literary  power,  his  patriotism,  and  his  intrepidity  in  the 
eloquent  petition  on  behalf  of.  the  Lyonnese  victims  of 
Oollot  d'Herbois  and  his  colleagues,  which  was  presented 


to  fne  convention  in  December  of  that  year.     For  this  bol 
appeal   he  was   proscribed,   and  he  owed   his  protectio 
in  concealment  to  the  friendship  of  Madame  Dufresn-oi 
After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Fontunes  was  appointed  prt 
fessor  of  belles  lettres  at  the  central  school,  and  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Institute.     About  the  same  time  he  was 
associated  with  La  Harpe  in  the  conduct  of  the  Memonai. 
For  one  of  his  articles  he  was  condemned  to  banishment  by 
the  Directory  and  expelled  from  the  Institute.     He  escaped 
to  England,   and    there  renewed   his   acquaintance    with 
Chateaubriand,  also  an  exile.     Returning  to  France  after 
the  18th  Brumaire,  he  was  soon  after  commissioned  by  thd 
first  consul  to  write  the  funeral  oration  on  Washington 
and   this  opened  a  new   chapter  in  his  life.     Bonapartf 
satisfied  with  the  Etoge,  admitted  Fontan^s  to  frequent  in 
tercourse  with  him  ;  he  was  soon  reinstated  at  the  Institute 
and  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  of  which  ii 
1804  he  was  made  president.     He  was  also  one  of  the  (iiv 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  in  1808  he  "> 
made  grand  master  of  the  university.     Fontanes  was  cuii 
sured  by  the  republican  party  fur  alleged  servility  to  the 
emperor  ;  but  apparently  without  reason.     He  was  creatr ' 
count,  and  in  1810  was  called  to  the  senate.     He  vottu 
for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon,  retained  his  offices  under 
the  provisional  government,  and  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis 
XVIII.     In  February  1815  the  post  of  grand  master  of  the 
university  was  suppressed,  and   Fontanes  was  promoted 
grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.     He  remained 
passive  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  after-  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  made  a  privy  councillor. 
The  title  of  marquis  was  conferred  on  him  in  1817.     In 
January  1821  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  SociiSt^  des 
Bonnes  Lettres ;  but  his  health  had  long  been  declining,  and 
he  died  at  Paris  on  the  17  th  of  March  of  that  year.     H" 
left  unfinished  a  poem  entitled  La  Grece  DeUvree,  of  which 
high  expectations  had  been  formed.    A  collected  edition  of 
the  works  of  Fontanes  was  first  published  by  Sainte-Bauve, 
with  a  critical  and  biographical  memoir,  in  1837. 

FONTARABIA.     See  Fuentekrabia. 

FONTENAY-LE-COMTE,  the  chief  town  of  an  arron- 
dissemeut  in  the  department  of  Vendee,  France,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  VendiSe  at  the  point  where  it 
becomes  navigable,  35  miles  S.E.  of  La  Roche-sur-Yon 
(Napoleon  Vendue),  The  town  has  an  antique  and  strag- 
gling appearance,  but  there  are  some  good  houses  in  tha 
suburbs.  It  possesses  a  communal  college,  a  prison,  a 
hospital,  a  theatre,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  and  two  old 
and  beautiful  churches,  Notre  Dame  and  St  John.  Both 
are  of  Romanesque  architecture,  terminated  with  Gothic 
spires,  the  spire  of  Notre  Dame  being  311  feet  in  height. 
The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  brewing,  and  tanning ;  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  wine,  fruits,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  and 
cattle. 

Fontonay  occupies  the  site  of  an  ol'l  Itoman  town.  It  wai 
captured  by  the  English  in  13t!l,  ami  during  the  wars  of  the 
Huguenots  it  was  ten  times  besiege*!.  Louis  XIII.  in  1621  ordered 
tlie  demolition  of  its  fnrtihcations,  ».»d  ia  1649,  during  the  rebcllior 
against  tba  parliament,  it  fell  into  tlio  hands  of  the  nobIes_  of 
Poilou.  In  tlie  time  of  the  Kevolution  it  was  called  fontenay'-lo- 
Peuple,     Population  in  1876,  7309. 

FONTENELLE,  Bernard  le  Bovieb  de  (1657-1757), 
author  of  the  Dialogues  des  Moris,  Entretiens  sur  la 
rhiraliUdes  Monde.",  ire,  was  born  at  Rouen  on  the  11th 
of  February  1657,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  January 
1757,  having  thus  very  nearly  attained  the  age  of  100 
years.  His  father  was  an  advocate  settled  in  Rouen,  his 
mother  a  sister  of  the  great  Corneille.  Ho  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  city,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  extraordinary  precocity,  as  well 
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as  the  amazing  versatility,  of  his  talents.  His  fLJclier?, 
who  readily  appreciated  these,  were  anxious  to  allure  him 
into  their  order,  but  his  father  had  designed  him  for  tho 
bar,  and  an  advocate  accordingly  he  became  ;  but,  having 
lust  the  first  cause  which  was  entrusted  to  him,  he  soon 
abandoned  law  in  disgust  and  gave  himself  wholly  to 
literary  pursuits.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to 
poetical  composition  ;  and  more  than  once  he  competed 
for  the  poetry  prizes  of  the  French  Academy,  but  never 
with  success.  He  had  also  the  sorrow  of  witnessing,  in 
1680,  the  total  failure  of  his  tragedy  A  spar,  a  failure 
which  was  all  the  more  mortifying  because,  for  the  purpose 
J  annoying  Racine,  Thom^ifl  Corneillo  had  previously 
wunded  forth  in  the  Mercure  the  praises  of  his  nephew  as 
the  most  gifted  of  all  tho  younger  dramatists.  Fontenelle 
afterwards  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  public  verdict  by 
burning  his  unfortunate  drama,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
name  now  survives.  But  for  several  years  he  persisted  in 
the  belief  that  poetry  was  Lis  true  vocation,  and  continued 
to  produce  dramatic  compositions,  the  mc'liocrity  of  which, 
considering  the  author's  real  talent,  is  positively  astonish- 
ing. His  opera  of  Thetis  et  Pilie,  though  highly  praised 
by  Voltaire,  cannot  be  said  to  rise  much  abovu  the  others  ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  of  all  his  dramatic  works,  not  one 
has  kept  the  stage.  His  Pohies  Pcistorales  have  no  greater 
claim  to  permanent  repute,  being  characterized  by  stitfnesa 
and  affectation  ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  his 
poetry  in  general  is  that  it  displays  much  of  the  livia: 
tabor,  great  purity  of  diction,  and  occasional  felicity  of 
expression.  It  was  by  his  Dialoyues  des  Moris,  published 
in  1683,  that  Fontenelle  first  established  a  genuine  claim 
to  high  literary  rank ;  and  that  claim  was  very  much 
enhanced  three  years  later  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Entretiem  sur  la  Pturalile  des  Mondes,  work  which  was 
i\mong  the  very  first  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of  being 
scientific  without  being  either  uninteresting  or  unin- 
telligible to  the  ordinary  reader.  It  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  work  which  Fontenelle  was  capable  of  executing 
well,  both  from  the  natural  bent  of  liis  intellect  and  from 
tho  course  of  his  previous  studies.  His  object  was  to 
popularize  among  his  countrymen  the  astronomical  theories 
of  Descartes ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  that  philo- 
sopher ever  ranked  a  more  ingenious  or  successful  ex- 
pounder among  the  number  of  his  disciples.  Hitherto 
Fontenelle  had  continued  to  reside  in  Rouen,  but  in  1G87 
he  removed  to  Paris  for  permanent  residence  there ;  and  in 
the  same  year  lie  published  his  Histoire  des  Oracles,  a 
book  which  made  a  considerable  noise  in  the  theological 
as  well  OS  in  the  philosophical  world.  It  was  not  so  much 
an  urigiaal  work  as  a.  reduction  from  the  Latin  of  Van  Dale, 
and  Consisted  of  two  essays,  the  first  of  which  was  designed 
to  prove  that  oracles  were  not  given  by  the  supernatural 
agency  of  demons,  and  the  second,  that  they  did  not 
cease  with  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  clearness  and  precision 
of  the  style,  and  the  smooth  flow  of  the  reasoning  in  this 
treatise,  have  been  always  much  admired.  It  excited  the 
suspicion  of  the  church,  however,  and  a  Jesuit,  by  name 
Biltus,  published  a  ponderous  refutation  of  it ;  but  the 
peace-loving  disposition  of  its  author  impelled  him  to  leave 
his  opponent  unanswered.  He  was  too  busy,  he  wrote  to 
Leclerc,  and  added,  "  Enfin,  je  n'ai  point  du  tout  I'hnmeur 
poldmique,  et  toutcs  les  querelles  me  diplaisent.  J'aime 
mieux  que  le  diableait  iti  prophtite,  puisque  le  pero  jesuite 
Ic  veut,  et  qu'il  croit  ocla  plus  orthodoxe."  To  tho  fullow- 
iiig  year  (168SJ  belongs  his  Digression  sur  les  Anciens  et  les 
Mddern.es,  in  which  he  took  the  modern  side  in  a  somewhat 
unnecessary  controversy  then  raging ;  his  Doutes  sur  le 
Sj/steme  Physique  des  Causes  Occasionelles  (against  Male- 
branche)  appeared  shortly  afterwards.  In  1691  he  was 
received  into  the  French  Academy  in  spite  of  the  determined 


efforts  of  Kacino  and  Boileau,  who  on  four  previous  occa- 
sions had  secured  his  rejection.  He  subsequently  was 
admitted  a  member  both  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  in  1690  he  became 
perpetual  secretary  to  the  latter  body.  This  office  he 
actually  held  fur  the  long  period  of  forty-two  years ;  and 
it  was  in  this  official  capacity  that  he  wrote  the  Ilisioirede 
t'Ac'ulhnie  des  Sciences,  containing  extracts  and  analyses 
of  the  proceedings,  and  also  the  Hloges  of  the  members. 
These  last  are  written  with  great  simplicity  and  delicacy^ 
while  of  the  prefaces  to  the  llistoire,  Sainte-Beuve  declares 
that  in  them  "  il  a  atteint  i  uiie  veritable  perfection,  encore 
agriiable  et  presque  sivire."  Tho  only  other  works  of 
Fontenelle  that  require  to  be  mentioned  are  his  Geometric 
de  I'fnfiiii  and  his  Apolorjie  des  T'ourhiUuns.  Of  the  former, 
his  Academy  composition,  he  himself  is  reported  to  have 
said  (so  far,  justly) — "There,  now,  is  a  book  which  only 
eight  men  in  Europe  can  understand,  and  the  author  is  not 
one  of  the  eight."  Fontenelle  forms  a  link  of  connexion 
between  two  very  widely  difTerent  periods  of  French  litera- 
ture, that  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Boileau  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  in  virtue  of  Ins  great  age  alone  that 
this  can  be  said  of  him  ;  he  actually  had  much  in  common 
with  the  beaux  esprils  of  the  17th  century,  as  well  as 
with  the  pAiYoso;;/(es  of  the  18th.  But  it  is  to  the  latter 
rather  than  to  the  former  period  that  he  properly  belongs; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  significant  that  whilo  as  a  poet 
and  man  of  fashion  he  was  "  the  butt  of  all  the  clever  men 
in  Paris"  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life,  he  latterly 
came  to  be  "  a  force  and  an  authority  in  the  intellectual 
life  "  of  the  period.  He  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
genius  ;  but,  as  Sainte-Beuve  has  said,  he  well  deserves  a 
place  "  dans  la  classe  des  esprits  infiniments  distingu6s  " — 
distinguished,  however,  it  ought  to  be  added  by  intelli- 
gence rather  than  by  intellect,  and  less  by  the  power 
of  saying  much  than  by  the  power  of  saying  a  little 
well.  In  personal  character  he  has  sometimes  beea 
described  as  having  been  revoltingly  heartless  ;  and  itia 
abundantly  plain  that  he  was  singularly  incapable  of  feel- 
ing strongly  the  more  generous  emotions — a  misfortune,  or' 
a  fault,  which  revealed  itself  in  many  ways.  "H  fant 
avoir  de  Vime  pour  avoir  du  goQt."  But  the  cynical 
expressions  of  such  a  man  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally  ; 
and  the  mere  fact  that  he  lived  and  died  in  the  esteem  o' 
many  friends  suffices  to  show-  that  the  theoretical  selfish- 
ness which  he  sometimes  professed  cannot  have  been  con- 
sistently and  at  all  times  carried  into  practice. 

There  have  been  several  collective  editions  of  FoutencUe's  works. 
The  best  are  those  of  Paris,  in  8  vols  8vo,  1700,  and  5  vols.  8vo, 
1825.  Some  of  his  separate  works  have  been  vi-ry  frequently  re- 
printed and  also  translated.  The  Pluratili  des  Mcmdes  was  trans- 
lated into  modern  Greek  in  1794.  Sainte-Beuve  has  an  interesting 
essay  on  Fontenelle,  with  several  useful  references,  in  the  Causerut 
du  Lundi,  vol.  iii. 

FONTEVRAULT,  or  Fontevradd,  in  Latin  Fona 
Ebraldi,  a  town  of  France,  with  a  population  of  about 
2500,  in  the  department  of  Maine  et-Loire,  10  miles  S.E. 
of  Saumur,  and  2  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Loiro 
and  Vieniie.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  district, 
and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  various  minor  industries 
fostered  by  the  timber  tr.ide.  The  interest  of  the  place 
centres  in  its  abbey,  which  since  1804  has  been  utilized 
and  abused  as  a  central  house  of  detention  for  convicus. 
In  spite  of  mutilation  and  "  translation,"  the  building 
remains  a  fine  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  church,  of  which  only  the  chiiir  and  apse  aro 
appropriated  to  divine  service,  has  a  beautiful  nave  covered 
by  four  cupohis.  In  a  chapel  in  the  south  transept  are  tho 
effigies  of  Henry  II.  of  England  and  his  wife  Eleonora  of 
Guienne,  and  of   Richard  the  Lion  Heart  and  John's  wife 
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Isabella  of  Angoult-me— Eleanora's  being  of  oak  and  the 
rest  of  stone.     The  second  court  of  the  abbey  contains  a 
remarkable  building,  which  long  went  under  the  misnomer 
oi  ch'qMe  funeruire,  but  was  in  reality  the  old  kitchen. 
Details   and   diagrams   will   be  found  in  ViolIet-le-Duc's 
Diciionnaire  da   L' Arcldledure.     There  are  three  stories,  of 
which  the  first  is  an  octagon,  the  second  a  square,  and  the 
third  an  octagon ;   and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  sort 
of  pyramidal  structure.     Fontovrault  was  founded  about 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  by  Robert  of  Arbrissel,  who 
was  born  in  tlie  village  of  Arbrissel  or  Arbresec,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bennes,  and  attained  great  fame  as  a  preacher 
and  ascetic.     It  consisted  of  a  nunnery  for  virgins  and 
widows,  a  niagdalencum,  a  hospital  for  lepers  and   other 
diseased  folk,  a  convent,  and  a  church.     The  church  was 
used  both  by  the  monks  and  the  nuns,  but  no  communica- 
tion was  permitted  between  the  two  sexes.     Tiie  order  of 
Fontcvrault  was  recognized  by  Pascal  II.   in   1106,  and 
again  more  expressly  by  a  bull  in  II 13.     It  was  placed  by 
Its  founder  under  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
entrusted   to  the  superintendence  of  an  abbess,  who  was 
supreme  not  only  over  the  nuns  but  also  over  the  monks. 
The  first  wlio  held  the  office  was  Petronella  de  Craon- 
Chemilld     The  success  of  the  order  was  so  great  that  at 
Robert's  death  it  is  said  there  were  no  fewer  than  3000 
nuns.     It  ultimately  numbered  fifty-seven  priories,  divided 
into  the  four  provinces  of  France,   Aquitains,   Auvergne, 
and  Brittany.     It  continued  till  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  abbey  of  Fontevraud  was  the  usual  place  to  which 
the  princesses  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  were  sent  for 
their  education.     The  last  abbess,  Julie  Sophie  Charlotte 
de  Pardaillan,  died  at  Paris  in  1799  in  great  destitution. 

Sec  EduuarJ,  FonlcxrauU  et  scs'  monuments,  ou  Ilistoirc  de  cclU 
royalc  ahbaijc  dcjjtiis  sa  foTidation  jusqic'  (I  sa  supi>rcssion  (1100- 
1793),  omec  d'lmcjiraimre  et  des  arvioirics  dcs  abbesses,  2  vols., 
1875. 

FOOCHOW.     See  Ftra-cHOW. 

FOOD.     See  DrETETics. 

FOOL.  The  class  of  fools,  bufloons,  or  jesters,  which 
reached  its  culminating  point  of  influence  and  recognized 
place  and  function  in  the  social  organism  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  appears  to  have  existed  in  oil  times  and  countries. 
Not  only  have  there  always  been  individuals  naturally 
inclined  and  endowed  to  amuse  others ;  there  has  been 
besides  in  most  communities  a  definite  class,  the  members 
of  which  liave  used  their  powers  or  weaknesses  in  this 
direction  as  a  regular  means  of  getting  a  livelihood.  Savage 
jugglers,  medicine-men,  and  even  priests,  have  certainly 
much  in  common  with  the  jester  by  profession.  There 
existed  in  ancient  Greece  a  distinct  class  of  professed  fools 
whose  habits  were  not  essentially  different  from  those  of 
the  jesters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  behaviour  of  one 
of  these,  named  Philip,  Xenophon  has  given  a  picturesque 
account  in  the  Bamjuel.  Philip  of  Macedon  is  said  to 
liave  possessed  a  court  fool,  and  certainly  these  (as  well  as 
court  poets  and  court  philosophers,  with  whom  they  have 
sometimes  been  not  unreasonably  confounded)  were  com- 
mon in  a  number  of  the  petty  courts  at  that  era  of  civili- 
zation. Scurra:  and  moriones  were  the  Roman  parallels 
of  'he  medieval  witty  fool ;  and  during  the  empire  the 
manufacture  of  human  monstrosites  was  a  regular  practice, 
slaves  of  this  kind  being  much  in  request  to  relieve  the 
languid  hours.  The  jester  again  has  from  time  immemoral 
existed  at  eastern  courts.  Witty  stories  are  told  of  Bahalul 
(see  D'Herbelot,  s.v.)  the  jester  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid, 
which  have  long  had  a  place  in  Western  fiction.  On  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  court  fools  and  deformed  human  crea- 
tures of  all  kinds  were  found  at  the  court  of  Montezuma. 
But  that  monarch  no  doubt  hit  upon  one  great  cause  of 
the  favour  of  monarchs  for  this  class  when  iie  said  that 


"  more  instruction  was  to  be  gathered  from  them  than  from ' 
wiser  men,  for  they  dared  to  tell  the  truth."  Mr  Douce, 
in  his  essay  On  Ike  Clowns  and  Fools  of  Shakespeare,  has 
made  a  ninefold  division  of  English  fools,  according  to 
quality  and  place  of  employment,  as  the  domestic  fool, 
the  city  or  corporation  fool,  the  tavern  fool,  the  fool  of  the 
mysteries  and  moralities.  The  last  is  generally  called  tht; 
"  vice,"  and  is  the  original  of  the  stage  clowns  so  common 
■among  the  dramatists  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  who 
embody  so  much  of  the  wit  of  Shakespeare.  A  very 
palpable  classification  is  that  which  distinguisbes  between 
such  creatures  as  were  chosen  to  excite  to  laughter  from 
some  deformity  of  mind  or  body,  and  such  as  were  so 
chosen  for  a  certain  (to  all  appearance  generally  ve:y 
sliallow)  alertness  of  mind  and  power  of  repartee, — or 
briefly,  butts  and  wits.  The  dress  of  the  regular  court  fool 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  altogether  a  rigid  uniform. 
To  judge  from  the  prints  and  illuminations  which  are  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  on  this  matter,  it  seems  to  have 
changed  considerably  from  time  to  time.  The  head  was 
shaved,  the  coat  was  motley,  and  the  breeches  tight,  with 
gmerally  one  leg  different  in  colour  from  the  other.  The 
liead  was  covered  with  a  garment  resembling  a  monk's  cowl, 
which  fell  over  the  breast  and  shoulders,  and  often  bore 
asses'  ears,  and  was  crested  with  a  cockscomb,  while  bell.s 
hung  from  various  parts  of  the  attire.  The  Tool's  bauble 
was  a  short  staff  bearing  a  ridiculous  head,  to  which  was 
sometimes  attached  an  inflated  bladder,  by  means  of  which 
sham  castigations  were  efl'ected.  A  long  petticoat  was  also 
occasionally  worn,  but  seems  to  have  belonged  rather  to 
the  idiots  than  to  the  wits. 

The  fool's  business  was  to  amuse  his  master,  to  excite  iiim 
to  laughter  by  sharp  contrast,  to  prevent  the  over-oppression 
of  state  affairs,  and,  in  harmony  with  a  well-known  physiolo- 
gical precept,  by  his  liveliness  at  meals  to  assist  Lis  lord's 
digestion.  The  names  and  the  witticisms  of  many  of  the 
official  jesters  at  the  courts  of  Europe  have  been  preserved 
by  popi;lar  or  state  records.  In  England  the  list  is  long 
between  Hitard,  the  fool  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  Muckle 
John,  the  fool  of  Charles  L,  and  probably  the  last  official 
royal  fool  of  England.  Many  are  remembered  from  some 
connexion  with  general  or  literary  history.  Scogan  was 
attached  to  Edward  IV.,  and  under  his  name  Andrew 
Boorde  published  a  collection  of  poor  jests.  Will  Som- 
mers,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind-hearted  as  well  as  a  w-itty  man,  and  occasionally  used 
his  influence  with  the  king  for  good  and  charitable  pur 
poses.  Arnim,  who,  in  his  Nest  of  Nitinus,  gives  a  ful. 
description  of  Sommers,  and  introduces  many  popular  fools. 
says  of  him — 

"  Only  this  much,  he  was  a  poor  man's  friend. 
And  hclpt  the  widow  often  in  her  end. 
The  king  would  ever  grant  what  he  would  crave, 
For  well  he  knew  Will  no  exacting  knave.' 

The  literature  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding  his 
death  is  full  of  allusions  to  Will  Sommers.  John  Heywood 
was  an  educated  man,  a  poet  and  dramatist,  as  well  as 
jester  to  Queen  Mary.  Some  of  his  dialogues  have  in  con- 
ception a  racy  national  humour.  John  Tarleton,  famous 
as  a  comic  actor,  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  list  of  jesters. 
A  book  of  Tarleton's  Jests,  was  published  in  1611,  and, 
together  with  his  News  Out  of  Purgatory,  was  reprinted 
by  Mr  Halliwell  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1844. 
Archie  Armstrong,  for  a  too  free  use  of  wit  and  tongue 
against  Laud,  lost  his  office  and  was  banished  the  court. 
The  conduct  of  the  archbishop  against  the  poor  fool  is  not 
the  least  item  of  the  evidence  which  convicts  him  of  a 
certain  narrow-mindedness  and  pettiness.  In  French  his- 
tory, too,  the  figure  of  the  court-jester  flits  across  the  gay 
or  sombre  scene  at  times  vyith  fantastic  effect.     Caillette 


and  Triboulet  are  well-known  characters  of  the  times  of 
Francis  I.    Triboulet  appears  in  Rabelais's  romance,  and  is 
tlie  hero  of  Victor  Hugo's  Ls  lioi  s'amiise,  and,  with  some 
changes    of   Verdi's   opera  I^iyo/etto ;   while    Chicot,   the 
lithe  and  acute  Gascon,   wlio  was   so  close   a   friend  of 
Henry  .III,  is  pourtrayed  with  considerable  justness  by 
Dumas  in  his  Dame  de  Monsorean.     In  CIcrmany  Eudoli .li 
of  Hapsburg  had  his  Pfaff  Cappadox,  Maximilian  I.  his 
M°u  o'"     "''"  <^"'"'^®  features,  as  well  as  those  of  our 
own  WiU  Sommers,  have  been  preserved  by  the  pencil  of 
Holbem)  and  many  a  petty  court  its  jester  after  jester.   Late 
in  the  10th  century  appeared  Ze  5o«iVm/7«e  Astudedi  Ber- 
toldo  wluch  IS  one  of  the  most  remariiable  books  ever  written 
about  a  jester       It  is  by  Giulio  Cesare  Croce,  a  street 
Ausican  of  Bologna,  and  is  a  comic  romance  givin^  an 
account  of  the  appearance  at  the  court  of  Alboiu  kin°<'  of 
tlie  Lombards  of  a  peasant  wonderful  in  u-liness    cood 
sense,  and  wit.    The  book  was  for  a  time  the  m  s  ^'opS 

peured,  and  it  was  even  versified.     Though  fiction    bo  h 

he  character  and  the  career  of  Bertoldo  a.^  typical  'of  the 

jester.     That  the  private  fool  existed  as  late  as  the  la  t 

::ro7suSSr'^^.^^''^  ^^^'^^-^  ^-^  ^^^^^^  ^--^ '" 

r.Z^?!^-^'^^^  ^'  ''■S^'"°  "'''''^'>  '='^"5's'^.  as  the  name  im- 
plies in  giving  motion  to  a  ball  with  the  fe.t  alone      It 
has  been  aptly  designated  the  "winter   game  "  of  Grea 
Britain,  and  justly  takes  the  place  of  cricket  from  Michael 
mas    o  Lady  Day.     The  ball  requires  to  be  T'er    ha„ 

Lick  d  T  ''"  '"'"""'  r  "'"''  "^^^  "  may  be  e  si  ; 
LtL,  hf.T''  ''"^.'^P'^'^^d  in  ancient ^imes  by 
mflatfag  a  bladder  or  skin  termed  foUis.  In  Greece  the 
.^.^^vpo,   seems   to    have    borne   i   resemblance    to   t le 

rSp.i-:-r..i„smi^^ 
^ts:i:;-.---^^,--^of 

ne    '^:^P."'"'^^^ble,  bore  a  certain  resemblance.    BmZ 

larger  kind  of  ball,  which  they  played  with,  dividing  into 

ToLlTT'  "f  ''"^"'"S  '°  "'^°^^  it  into'  one  another's 

ewe7rn'cr^''~r\^"  3""'^'=''  ^^'1  and'rUe  goals-we 
tewer  and  simpler  than  in  the  summer  game      The  b^^t^ 

footba';  \  f -r  ^i^f  -"t'^ern^omitief  that'of 
festival  of  thp  V  l^  '^"'y  '""^'  "^e  great  football 

nexion  0  Z  IZT^^^^r  ^"^^^^^^  ''>°"gt^  the  con- 
obscurity  WiCFTtll.  l""  ^^''\'^^''  '^^'^  '''  '°^'  ^^ 
(about  1175)  si  akl  !  ff '^*'"'  '"  '"^  ^'^'"'-^  of  Loudon 
going  in  0  tiie^  field  °Vf?'  ^T^  "^'^  "^  ^^'  ^'^^  ^"""^"x 
known  game  of  bal    ^J'T'  *°  P'^^  "'  '^^  "e"" 

niention  of  football  in  FnlT"'."  ''';'/'  ^^'  ^''^  distinct 
"  ad  pilam  '°°'''''"''i  England.     A  clear  reference  is  made 

Edwird  ni  hMsfn^T  o',"  '^'  ^°'""  Clausarum,  39 

be  prohiWted'ofair;  of  Irr'^'  ""  'f  ^^™^^ '° 
and    the    samn   fW  •     decadence   of  arckery, 

(I3S8  Dol  tit  °"7^i"  12  Eichard  IL  c.  6 
present  century  ShrS^e'l.^V''  ^'''  ^^"^^'^^  "^  '^'^ 
'"Sh  festival"^  foo  °a ,  Zt^^  T""""'^  *,°  ^'  '^' 
like  cricket  imnn-,!?  ?  '  •  '^  ^^^  never  taken  root, 
.cric).et,  amongst    ^e  aristocracy  and  gentry.  .  It  wa^ 
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SOT 


;  have  been  to  drive  the  bairro'u^hlh'  p^tin^sidrg^o^ 

ilifc™rbade  th    he'°  """"^  ''"'  ''■«''-  '--'b: 
tCeserdre  if  h;?L      Z^'^'z.""'  '°  1''''^"  "'  ^'^^  describes 

th:.rm:^^:^^£tfr  £::;^^  'S'::i^irTf 

ages  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  it  on  Shmvp  T  ^ 
.huuers  had  to  be  put  upland  hoifserci  i^'^c^Sj 
pievent  damage;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  tint  the 
game  fell  into  bad  repute  under  such  violent  ho  epav 
and  eccentric  u^sage.  Accidents,  sometimes  fatal,  occurS^ 
alt  mo  v"^'^  "f°°t.ball-day"  gradually  died  out 
IvZllflh  ^"'  T^  l^"^y  y''^''  f°°tball  was  only 
practiced  at  the  great  public  schools,  at  wliich  there  were 
as  still,  two  distmct  forms  of  play.  The  Euoby  game  so 
ap  ly  described  in  Ton.  BrouJs  Ihool  Day.,  r°cseaibks  'the 
Roman  harpastuM  and  tJie  rough  Shrovel^ide  play  si,  ce 
emngaad  carrying  the  ball,  charging,  and  one  play  r's 
Wiling  another  are  freely  allowed,  alid  actual  hackfn'^was 
abolished  at  Eugby  only  as  lately  as  1877.  Harrow 
and   Wmchester   are   tlie   chief   exponents   o     the   game 

EtorivS'h°7'°r  "  '"°"^^  '■'^  '  ■"--  -'  I-°P"'i- 
jbton  plays  a  hybrid  game  in  two  different  ways,  viz ,  "At 

Sn,    t         ?f  7l  '}'  ^''^^'"  t''«  '^"«  be i'ng  a  sor 

a  raved  [h°  ''f' '  ^'"''f  °^  P'^>'-  ^"  ''"'^^  ^^book  have 
arrayed  themselves  under  one  or  other  of  those  banners 

r'scVS  r'''«-"-f  i"  tbeir  rules.  About  Cy.ai 
IbGO  when  the  great  volunteer  movement  and  the  institu- 

"exe  cis'f  tr  ''''^"°  ^P"'^  ^'''  '  -^'  '°  --y  S 
DubH  X'l  'f  '='^."^« '^  «^»-^l  of  football  amongst  old 
a  un  ve S/'i  ""f'T^'  "''°-  ^'  "'^^  =°°"  f^un^d  that 
matte"  nf  rV  ,'^  '"'''  ""'^  '^  ■'""'^'J'  ^°  ^^gi^late  on 
SfLf         'P    '   '''l^   r^ecess^ry.      Followei^   of   the 

and  the     lootball  Association  "was  accordingly  formed  in 
I  th.    '  /      ^^'^PO'^^'^t^   of   tiie  other  method  not  bandi,  " 

'  SSeTin'l?,!^  ""  "^  "  '^"^"^^  ^°°'^^'^  ^-"  ■■  "- 

V^,?^l^f-  ^'f  ^'5'°.'^'''  •"°^'    "P'dly   throughout   the 

by  the  fact  of  all  large  towns,  villages,  and  .schools  now 
possessing  ootball  clubs,  and  has%egnlarly  tak  u  Z 
place  of  cricket  during  the  winter  months.  It  i^  a  Jmt 
more  adapted  to  youths  than  to  middk^ged  pcrsonrand 
should  not  be  ndulged  in  after  the  frame  is  f^n'rown 
and  set,  when  the  tumbles  and  scrimmages  incidentarto 
the  Rugby  code  are  apt  to  be  banefuh     The  balls  are  now 

trll^/'^'f^^"'''"""^''"    ^'^dders,    cov  red  wi.h 
strong  leather  laced  together,  the  Rugby  balls  bein-  ell  in 

sX"  '°'°"  ^"^    '   '"'  '''  ''""""°"  ^°^^  '  P"^'' 
The  two  games  may  be  briefly  described  thus  •_ 

hM  backs,"  one  "  three-quarters  b  Lfk,"  and  to  "  wS  "  '  vT-h 
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so  numerous  tliat  no  Icsh  llian  sixty  iulc3  are  icijuircj  for  lliair 
n-^'ulntion. 

The  iritrieacies  of  llio  Association  game  are  far  fewer,  and  ouly 
ref|Uirc  a  very  plain  set  uf  tliirtecn  rules.  No  liandlinf; or  touch- 
ing; tlic  ball,  except  by  tlie  goal-keeper,  is  permissible,  "dribbling" 
or  kicking  witli  [ho  feet  being  tlie  sole  mode  of  propulsion. 
The  goal  jiosts  are  24  feet  apait,  and  the  cross-bar  only  8  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  ball  in  this  case  having  to  be  drivcu  nnder 
the  latter  in  order  to  obtain  a  goal.  "Tries  "  are  unknown,  and 
the  gaining  of  goals  is  the  sole  ]«iint  whereby  the  game  isdecidcd. 

Tlic  tides  of  bo;li  games  will  Ije  found  iii  most  football  works, 
the  chief  of  wliicli  are  Koutledge's  Ilunrlbook  of  Football,  1867  ; 
C.  W;  Alcock's  Football  Ayimi/tl,  annually  from  1S63;  Alcock's 
Football,  Our  Winter  Game,  lili;  G.  11.  West's  Football  Calendar, 
annually  from  1S7-).  (II.  F.  W.) 

FOOTE,  Samuel  (c.  1720-1777),  comic  dramatist  and 
actor,  was  born  at  Truro  about  the  year  1720.  Of  his 
attachment  to  his  native  Cornwall  he  gives  no  better  proofs 
as  an  aiitlior  than  by  making  the  country-booby  Timothy 
(ill  The  Knigltls)  sound  the  praises  of  that  county  and  of 
its  manly  pastimes;  but  towards  his  flamily  lie  sliowod  a 
loyal  and  enduring  affection.  HLs  father  was  a  man  of  good 
family  and  position  ;  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  baronet 
(Sir  Edward  Goodere),  is  said,  in  person  as  well  as  in  dis- 
position, to  have  strongly  resembled  her  famous  gon.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  she  afterwards  fell  into  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments closely  analogous  to  his  own  ;  but  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity  he  liberally  supported  both  her  and  an  un- 
fortunate clerical  brother.  After  her  death  he  indignantly 
vindicated  her  character  from  the  imputations  recklessly 
cast  upon  it  by  the  revengeful  spito  of  the  duchess  of 
Kingston.  About  the  time  when'  Foote  came  of  age,  a 
family  quarrel  between  his  two  maternal  uncles  ended  in  the 
brutal  murder,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  of  the 
one  by  the  other,  who  was,  with  his  accomplices,  hanged 
for  the  crime.  By  this  event  Foote  came  iuto  his  first 
fortune,  thrdugh  which  ho  ran  with  great  speed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  London  life.  Before  this  he  had  completed 
his  education  in  the  collegiate  school  at  Worcester,  and  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  distinguishing  himself  in  both 
places  by  practical  jokes,  mimicry,  and  audacious  pleasant- 
ries of  all  kinds,  but  also  acquiring  a  classical  training 
which  afterwards  enabled  him  neatly  to  turn  a  classical 
quotation  or  allusion,  and  helped  to  give  to  his  prose  style, 
when  ho  chose  to  write  seriously,  a  sufficient  degree  of 
fluency  and  elegance. 

Foote  was,  it  is  stated,  "  designed  "  for  tho  law,  but  cer- 
tainly not  by  nature.  In  his  chambers  at  the  Temple,  and 
in  the  Grecian  CofTee-house  hard  by,  ho  learned  to  know 
something  of  lawyers  if  not  of  law,  and  picked  up  a  smatter- 
ing of  law-ternis,  aud  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  features 
of  ordinary  law-suit-s.  Thus  he  was  afterwards  able  to  jest 
at  the  jargon  and  to  mimic  the  mannerisms  of  tho  bar,  and 
to  satirize  the  Latitats  of  the  other  branch  of  the  profession 
with-  particular  success.  The  famous  argument  in  Hobson 
V.  Nobson  (in  The  Lame  Lovers)  is  as  good  of  its  kind  as 
that  in  Bardejl  v.  Pickwick  itself ;  and  doubtless  Foote 
had  duly  studied  some  of  tho  most  ludicrous  or  contempt- 
ible typos  among  the  1175  barristers  ("  if  wo  reckon  one 
barrister  to  twenty  attorneys")  and  23,518  attorneys  (if 
wo  "only  quarter  one  attorney  upon  fifty  houses"),  of 
whom,  according  to  the  lecturer  in  The  Orators,  the  profos- 
BiOQ  was  in  his  day  composed.  But  a  stronger  attraction 
drew  him  to  tho  Bedford  Coffeehouse  in  Covcnt  Gardci>, 
and  to  the  theatrical  world  of  which  it  was  tho  social  centre. 
After  bo  had  got  rid  of  a  second  fortune  (which  he  appears  to 
have  inherited  at  his  father's  death),  and  had  in  the  interval 
passed  through  severe  straits  of  want,  ho  gave  up  playing 
the  part  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  in  1744  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  actuol  stage.  Whether  before  this  time 
Foote  had  married  remains  a  very  doubtful  question.  It 
is  said  that  about  the  time  of  the  family  catastrophe  ho  had 
married  a  young  lady  in  Worcestershire — actually,  and  not 


in  imagination  oidy,  like  young  Wilding  in  The  Liar;  but 
the  traces  of  his  wife  (lie  affirmed  himself  that  ho  v.as 
married  to  his  "washerwoman")  arc  mysterious,  and 
probably  apocryphal ;  in  after  days  no  lady  presided  at  his 
table,  or  controlled  the  libations  of  claret  which  fiowed  with 
equal  abundance  in  his  servants'  hall,  amd  his  two  suns 
were  illegitimate. 

Foole's  first  appearance  as  an  actor  was  made  little  more 
than  two  years  after  that  of  Garrick,  as  to  \vho.<;o  merits 
the  critics,  including  Footehimself,  were  now  fiercely  at  war. 
His  own  first  venture,  as  Othello,  was  a  failure;  and 
though  he  was  fairly  successful  in  genteel  .comedy  parts, 
and  was,  after  a  favourable  reception  at  Dublin,  enrolled 
as  one  of  the  regular  company  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  winter 
of  1745-6,  he  had  not  as  yet  made  any  palpable  hit. 
Finding  that  his  talent  lay  neither  in  tragedy  nor  in  genteel 
comedy,  he  had  begun  to  wonder  (as  he  tersely  expressed 
it)  "where  the  devil  it  did  lie,"  when  his  Guccessful  per- 
formance of  the  part  of  Bayes  in  The  Rehearsal  at  la.^t 
suggested  to  him  tho  true  outlet  for  his  peculiar  talent. 
Following  the  example  of  Garrick,  he  had  introduced  mto 
this  famous  part  imitations  of  actors,  and  had  added  a 
variety  of  other  satirical  comment  in  the  way  of  what  in 
stage  parlance  is  called  "  gag."  He  lost  tio  time  in  availing 
himself  of  the  discovery  that  in  his  powers  of  mimicry  lay 
his  surest  means  of  securing  a  hold  over  the  public.  After 
engaging  a  small  company  of  artors,  he  boldly  announced 
for  April  22,  1747,  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
{"ffralis"),  "anew  entertainment  called  tho  Diversions  of 
the  Morning,"  to  which  were  to  be  added  a  farce  adapted 
from  Congreve,  and  an- epilogue  "spoken  by  tho  B — d — d 
Coffee-house.'  Though,  of  course,  nine-tenths  of  the  fun 
in  all  such  entertainments  would  evaporate  even  in  a  short- 
hand report,  and  though  of  these  Diversions  it  is  only 
possible  to  form  a  notion  from  scattered  recollections  and 
from  such  parts  as  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  one  of 
Foote'a  comedies  (Taste,  act  i.),  or  adapted  for  later  repro- 
duction at  Drury  Lane  (act  ii,  prirrted  in  Cooke's  Memoirs), 
yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  secret  of 
Foote's  immediate  success,  which  is  said  at  once  to  havo 
obtained  for  him  the  name  of  "  the  English  Aristophanes." 
The  absurdity  of  this  compliment  has  often  been  remarked 
upon ;  but  it  may  be  worth  observing  that  Foote  was 
probably  himself  the  first  (in  his  letter  on  The  Minor)  to 
decline  the  comparison,  while  "  leaving  tho  task  of  pointing 
out  the  mistake  to  his  enemies."  Thei)i.W«o«s  consisted 
of  a  series  of  imitations  of  actor.?  and  other  well-known  per- 
sons, whose  various  peculiarities  of  voice,  gesture,  manner, 
or  dress  were  brought  directly  before  the  spectators ;  while 
the  epilogue  introduced  the  wits  of  the  Bedford  engaged  in 
ludicrous  disputation,  and  .specially  "took  off"  an  eminent 
physician  and  a  notorious  quack  oculist  of  the  day.  The 
actors  ridiculed  in  this  entertainment  having  at  once 
procured  the  aid  of  the  constables  for  preventing  its  repeti- 
tion, Foote  immediately  advertised  an  invitation  to  his 
friends  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  him  at  tho  Haymarket 
on  the  following  day  at  noon — "  and  '  tis  hoped  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  comedy  and  some  joyous  spirits ;  he  will 
endeavour  to  make  tho  morning  as  diverting  as  possible. 
Tickets  for  this  entertainment  to  bo  had  at  St  George's 
CofTee-house,  Temple-Bar,  without  which  no  person  will  be 
admitted.  N.B. — Sir  DUburrj  Diddle  icill.  be  there,  and 
Ladi/  Belly  Frisk  has  absolutely  }n-07nised."  Tho  device 
succeeded  to  perfection;  further  resistance  wa3  abandoned 
as  futile  by  the  actors,  whom  Foote  niorcilonsly  ridiculed 
in  the  "  instructions  to  his  pupils "  which  the  enter- 
tainer pretended  to  impart  (tyi)ifying  them  under  char- 
acters embodying  their  several  chief  peculiarities  or  de- 
fects—tho  massive  and  sonorous  Quin  as  a  watchman, 
the   shrill-voiced  Ryan   as  a  razo -grinder,  the   cliarniiDg  i 
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Woffington,  B-liosa  tones  Lad  an  occasional  squeak  ia  them 
as  an  orange-woman  crying  her  wares  and  the  bill  of  the 
play);  and  Mr  Foote's  Chocolate,  which  wa«  afterwards  eon- 
verted  into  an  evening  Tea,  became  an  eatabliahed  favourite 
with  the  town. 

The  way  to  fame  and  its  fruits  having  now  at  last  been 
found  the  remainder  of  Foote's  professional  career  was  on 
the  whole  prosperous  enough.     He  seems,  indeed,  after  this 
to  have  contnved  to  spend  a  third  fortune,  and  to  kave 
found  It  necessary  to  eke  out  his  means  by  a  speculation 
in  small-beer,  as  is  recorded  in  an  amusing  anecdote  told 
of  him  by  Johnson.     But  whatever  abstract  arguments  he 
might  find  iH  favour  of  the  life  of  a   man  in  debt  and 
against  the  practice  of  "muddling  away  money  in  trades- 
mens  biUs,"  he  could  now  command  a  considerable  in- 
come ;  and  when  money  came  he  seems  (like  a  true  actor) 
to  have  freely  divided  it  between  the  pleasures  of  hospi- 
tality and  the  claims  of  charity.     During  his  engacements 
at  Covent  Garden  and  at  Drury  Lane  (of  which  he  wa* 
m  passing,  joint-manager),  and  in  professional  trips  to  Soot- 
land,  and  more  especiaOy  to  Ireland,  he  appeared  both   in 
comedies  of  other  authors  and  more  especially  in  his  own. 
Among  the  btter,  of  which  something  will  be  said  below 
Taste  (I7o2)  is  the  first  of  a  series  numbering  (exclusively 
of  the  Diversions  and  one  'or  two  simUar  pieces)  eighteen 
1  he  majority  of  them  were  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
which  continued  the  favourite  home  of  Foote's  entertain- 
ments, and  for  which  in  1760  he  succeeded  in  obtainin<^  a 
licence  from  the  lord  chamberlain,  afterwards  (in  1766)  con- 
verted into  a  licence  for  summer  performances  for  life.    The 
entertainments  in  question  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  suc- 
cession of  vanations  on  the  original  idea  of  the  Liversioiu 
Bnd  the  Ua     Now,  it  was  &n  Auction  of  Pictures  (1748),  of 
part  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  second  act 
ot  the  comedy  Taste;  now,  a  lecture  on  Orators  (175-t) 
suggested  by  some  bombastic  discourses  given  by  Macklln 
m  Ins  old  age  at  the  Piazza  Coffee-house  in  Covent  Garden 
where  Foote  Imd  amused  the  audience  and  confounded  the 
speaker    by   interposing   his   humorous    comments.     The 
Orators  is  preserved  in  the  shape  of  a  hybrid  piece,  which 
begins  with  a  mock  lecture  on  the  art  of  oratory  and  it«  re- 
presentatives in  Engknd,  and  ends  with  a  very  diverting 
wene  of  a  pot-house  forum  debate,  to   which  Holberg's 
t'olUKuin-Timnan  can  hardly  have  been  a  stranger      At  a 
later  date  (1773)  a  new  device  was  introduced  in°a  Punpet- 
thow;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  piece  played  in  this  by  the 
puppets  should  not  have  been  committed  to  print.     It  waa 
eaUed  Pt^^i,  in  Pattens,  and  professed  to  show  "by  the 
moral  how  maidens  of  low  degree  might  become  rich  from 
the  mere  effects  of  moraUty  and  virtue,  and  by  the  litera- 
ture How  thoughts  the  most  commonplace  might  be  concealed 
under   cover  of  words  the   most   high   flown."     In  other 
words  it  was  an  attack  upon  sentimental  comedy,  to  which 
more  than  one  blow  haa  been  already  dealt,  but  which  was 
BtiU  not  altogether  extinguished.     Indeed,  though  no  one 
now  reads  PamWa,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  she  and  her 
cousmhood  wiU  ever  be  altogether  suppressed  on  the  modem 
stage.     il,e  Puppet-show  was  also  to  have  contained  a  witty 
attack  upon    Garrick    in   connexion   with    the   notoriou^ 
fahakespeare  jubilee  ;   but  this  was  withdrawn,  and  thus 
w.T^^  !  recurrence  of  the  quarrel  which  many  years 
before  had  led  to  an  interchange  of  epistolary  thrusts,  when 
the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  had  permitted  Woodwwd  to 

between  he  two  pubhc  favourites  were  very  friendly,  and 
dLrfpH  P".t  notwithstanding  a  number  of  witticisms 
directed  especially  agamst   Garrick's   interest  4    Queen 

and  thev  te  "'^  '^'  ^^^>  unmistakably  affectionate ; 
and  they  have  been  oy  no  means  fairly,  or  at  least  eener 
ously.  repre^sented  by  Girrick's  most  recent  biogrTphe^r!    I  , 
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comparisan  between  the  two  as  actors  k  of  coaree  out  of  fha 
question ;  but,  though  Foote  was  a  buffoon,  and  his  tongue 
a  scurrilous  tongue,  thore  is  nothing  in  ths  weU-authen- 
ticated  records  of  his  life  to  suggest  that  his  charaets, 
was  one  of  mahcious  heartleasneas.  On  the  other  hand 
It  waa  not  altogether  the  f^lt  of  his  position  that  he  waJ 
unable  to  conci hate  the  respect  of  society,  though,  anlike 
Oamck,  he  could  hardly  have  expected  to  fona1>ne  of  the 
chosen  circle  into  which  (though  not  withoat  protest)  the 
former  gained  admittance.  It  is  at  the  same  time  oharac- 
teristic  of  the  difference  between  the  London  of  that  day  and 
the  London  of  our  own,  where  club  secrets  are  among  the 
favourite  morsels  of  public  gossip,  that  the  famous  Club  hul 
been  ten  years  in  existence  be/ore  Foote  knew  of  it  Of 
Johnson's  opinions  of  him  many  well-known  records  remain 
in  BosweU  ;  and  if  it  is  remembered  that  when  Johnson  had 
at  last  found  his  way  into  Foote's  company  (he  afterwards 
found  It  to  Foote's  own  table)  he  was  unable  to  "  resist " 
him  It  should  likewise  not  be  forgotten  that  on  hearing 
of  tootes  death  he  recognized  his  career  as  worthy  of  a 
lasting  biographical  record. 

JleanwhUe  most  of  poor  Foote's  friendships  in  hit^h  life 
were  probably  those  that  are  sworn  across  the  tab'e,  and 
require  "  t'other  bottle  "  to  keep  them  up.     It  is  not  a 
pleasant    picture— of    Lord    Mexborough   and   his   rcral 
gii^  the  duke  of  York,  and  their  companions,  bantering 
toote  on  his  ignorance  of  horsemanship,  and  after  he  tad 
weakly  protested  his  skill,  taking  him  out  to  houudg  on 
a  dangerous  animal.     He  was  thrown  and  broke  hk  lee 
which  had  to  be  amputated,  the   "patient«e"  (in  which 
character  he  said  he  was  now  making  his  firet  appeanwee) 
consoHng  himself  with  the  reflexion  that  he  would  now  be 
able  to  take  off  "old  Faulkner"  (a  pompous  Dublin  aldei- 
man  with  a  wooden  leg,  whom  he  had  brought  oa  th«  ateee 
as  Peter  Paragraph  in  The  Orators)  "  to  the  life."     The 
duke  of  York  made  him  the  best  reparation  in  his  *power 
^   promising  him  a  life-patent   for   the    theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  (1766)  ; ,  and  Foote  not  only  resumed  hu  pnt- 
fession,  as  if,  like  Sir  Luke  Limp,  he  considered  the  leg  h«  had 
lost  "  a  redundancy,  a  mere  nothing  at  all,"  but  ingeniotuly 
turned  his  misfortune  to  account  in  two  of  hi>  latur  pje««s. 
The  Lame  Lover  and  The  Devil  on  Tico  Sticks,  while,  with 
the  true  instinct  of  a  public  favourite,  making  constast 
reference  to  it  in  plays  and   prologuas.     He  seemed   k. 
have  lost  none  of  his  energy  with  his  leg,  though  it  m.-»y  be 
observed  that  the  characters  placed  by  him  in  sevenlof  his 
later  plays  are  comparatively  short  and  light.    He  continut.l 
to  retain  his  hold  over  the  public,  and  about  the  year  1771 
was  beginning  to  think  of  withdrawing,  at  least  for  a  tim - 
to  the  Continent,  when  he  became  involved  in  what  ptovii 
a  fatal  personal  quaireL     Neither  in  his  entertainmenU  i    r 
lu  his  comediss  had  he  hitherto  (except  in  Garrick's  c»j€ 
and  It  is  said  in  Johnson's)  put  the  slightest  restraint  ni'on 
the  personal  satire  by  which  he  terrified  his  victims  trd 
d«lighted  their  neighbours.     One  of  hia  earlier  eiperijaeits 
of  this  kmd  {Th*  Author),  in  which,  under  the  infinittiy 
humorous   character   of  Cadwallader,    he  had  broaght   a 
Welsh  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Ap-Kice  on  the  stags,  had 
indeed,  ultimately  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  play.     Eat' 
to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  judge,  he  had 
pursued  his  hazardous  course,  mercilessly  exposing  to  public 
ridicule  and  contempt  not  only  fribbles  and  pedants,  quacks 
or  supposed  quacks  in  medicine  (as  in  TheDevU  on  T^o 
Slicks),  impostors  or  supposed  impostors  in  religion,  such 
as    Dr    Dodd   (in    The  Cozeners)  and  Whitfield  and  his 
connexion  (in   The  Minor).     He  had  not  only  dared  the 
wrath  of  the  whnlo  Society  of  Antiquaries  (in  The  A'abob), 
and  been  rewarded   by  the  withdrawal,  from  among  the 
pundiU  who  rationalized  away  WTiittington's  Cat,  of  Horace 
^V  alpola  and  other  eminent  members  of  the  body,  but  had 
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in  the  same  piay  uitucKcJ  a  well  k;ij.>  ii  rcpic-sontative  oi  a 
very  influential  though  detested  element  in  English  society, 
— the  "  Nabobs  '■'  tncinselves.  But  there  was  one  species  of 
cracked  porcelain  or  blemished  reputation  which  he  was 
i:ot  to  try  to  hold  up  'o  tontempt  with  impunity.  .  The 
rumour  of  his  iniention  to.  bring  upon  the  stage,  in  the 
character  Of  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile  :t  The  Trip  to  Calais, 
the  notorious  duchess  of  Kingston,  whose  trial  for  bigamy 
was  then  (1775)  impending,  roused  his  intended  victim  to 
the"  utmost  fury ;  and  the  means  and  influence  she  had  at  her 
disposal  enabled  Iier,  noi  only  to  prevail  upon  the  lord 
chamberlain  to  prohibit  the  performance  of  the  piece  (in 
which,  it  should  be  observed,  vlitre  is  no  hint  as  to  the  charge 
of  bigamy  itself),  but  to  hire  agents  to  vilify  Foote's  char- 
acter in  every  way  that  hatred  and  malice  could  suggest. 
After  he  had  withdrawn  the  piece,  and  letters  had  been 
exchanged  between  the' duchess  and  him  equally  character- 
istic of  their  respective  writers,  Fuote  took  his  revenge 
upon  the  chief  of  the  duchess's  instruments,  a  "  Kevcrend 
Doctor"  Jackson,  who  belonged  to  Uie  "  reptile  "society  of 
the  journalists  of  the  day,  so  admirably  satirized  by  Foote 
in  his  comedy  of  T!ic  BanJcrupl.  This  -nan  he  gibbeted  in 
the  character  of  Viper  in  The  Capuchin,  under  which  name 
the  altered  ^/-/yj  to  Calais  was  performed' in  1776.  But 
the  resources  of  his  enemies  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  and  a 
discharged  servant  of  Foote's  was  suborned  by  Jacksoti  to 
bruig  a  charge  '■  and  apply  for  a  warrant  against  him. 
Though  the  attempt  utterly  broke  down,  and  Foote's 
character  was  thus  completely  cleared,  his  health  and  spirits 
had  given  'way  ip  Ihe  struggle — as  to  which,  though  he 
seems  to  have  had  the  firm  support  of  the  better  part  of  the 
public,  including  such  men  as  Burke  and  Beynolds, '  the 
verj;  audiences'of  his  own  theatre  had  been,  or  had  seemed  to 
be,  divided  in  opinion.  "Ho  thus  resolved  to  withdraw,  at 
least  for  a  time,  from  the  efi'octs  of  the  storm,  let  his  theatre 
to  C.olman,  and 'after  making  bis  last  appearance  there  in 
May  1777,  sJt  forth  in  October  on  a  journey  to  France. 
But  at  Dover  he  fell  sick  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  there, 
and  after  a  few  hours  died  (October  21st).  His  epitaph  in 
St  Mary's  Church  at  Dover  (written  by  his  faithful  treasurer 
Jewel)  records  that  lie  had  a  hand  "  open  as  day  for  melting 
charity."  His  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey  is 
without  any  memorial ;  nor  indeed  is  it  the  actor's  usual  lot 
to  receive  from  posterity  any  recognition  which  the  con- 
temporaries whom  he  has  delighted  have  denied  to  him. 

Foote's  chief  power  as  an  actor  must  clearly  have  lain  in  his  extra- 
oi-Jiiiaiygift  of  mimicry,  which  extended,  as  the  best  kind  of  mimicry 
always  docs,  to  the  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  mere  outward 
end  ]'hysical  peculiarities  of  the  personages  whose  likeness  he 
assumed.  Ho  must  have  possessed  a  wonderful  flexibility "  of 
voice,  though  his  tones  are  said  to  have  been  liarsh  when  his  voice 
was  not  disguised,  and  an  incomparable  readiness  for  rapidly  assum- 
ing characters,  both  in  his  entertainments  and  in  iiis  comedies, 
where  lie  occasionally  "doubled"  parts.  The  excellent  "patter" 
of  some  of  his  plays,  such  as  The  Liar  and  The  Cotcners,  must  have 
greatly  depended  for  its  effect  upon  rapidity  of  delivery.  In  person 
he  seems  to  have  been  by  nature  ill-qualified  for  light  comedy  parto, 
i.cing  rather  short  and  stout,  and  coarse-featured  ;  but  the  humour 
with  which  he  overflowed  is  said  to  hare  found  full  expression  in^ 
Ihc  irjcsistible  sparkle  of  his  eyes. 

■.  As  a  dram.atic  author,  although  he  di.splays  certain  distinctive 
characteristics  of  indisputable  brillianoj,',  he  can  only  be  assigned  a 
subordinate  rank.  He  was  himself  anxious  to  limit  the  definition 
of  comedy  to  "an  exact  representation  of  the  peculiar  .manners  of 
ihat  people  anion"  whom  it  Iiappens  to  lie  iwrformed  ;  a  faithful 
imitation  of  singu'ir  absurdities,  jvarticular  follies, which  are  openly 
produced,  as  criminals  are  jtublicly  ]>unishcd,  for  the  correction  of 
irKlividuals  and  ns  an  example  to  the  wholn  community."  This 
he  regarded  as  the  idik,  or  useful  purpose,  of  comedy  ;  the  duJcii 
lie  couccived  to  be  "  the  fable,  the  construction,  machinery,  conduct, 
plot,  aud  incidents  of  the  piece."  For  part  at  le:L3t  of  this  riew 
(advanced  by  him  ill  the  spuited  and  scholarly  "Letter  "  in  which 
lie  rejilied  "  to  the  Reverend  Author  of  the  '  Remarks.  Critical  and 
UhristUn,'  on  The  Minor ''),  lie  r.ither  loftily  appealed  to  classical 
'iiithority.  tut  ho  failed  to  point  out  the  relation  between  the  niilc 
ind  the  d'lli:'-.  .lud  to  icmember  the  iiidispcns.a'bleness  of  the  latter  to 


tlie  comic  drama  under  its  primary  aspect  as  a  species  of  art.  His' 
comic  genius  was  particularly  happy  in  discovering  and  repioducing 
characters  deserving  of  ridicule  ;  for  "affectation,"  Jie  says  (in  the 
introduction  to  The  itmor,  where  he  appears  in  person),  '"  I  take  to 
be  the  true  comic  object ; "  but  he  failed  in  putting  llicm  to  true 
artistic  use.  That  he  not  only  took  his  chief  characters  from  real  life, 
but  closely  modelled  them  on  well-known  li\'ingmenandwomen,was 
not  in  himself  an  artistic  sin,  though  it  may  have  been  a  jiractice  of 
doubtful  social  expediency,  as  it  certainly  involved  considemble  per- 
sonal risk.  Nor  was  the  novelty  of  this  absolute,  but  rather  one  of 
degree  and  quantity  ;  other  comic  dramatists  before  ocd  after  hiiu 
have  done  the  same  thing,  though  probably  no  other  has  ever  gone 
so  far  in  this  course,  or  has  pursued  it  so  persistently.     The  public 

delighted  in  his  "d d  fine  originals,"  because  it  recognized  them 

as  cojiies  ;  and  he  was  himself  proud  that  he  had  taken  them  from 
real  persons,  instead  of  their  being  ','  vamped  from  antiquated  plays, 
pilfered  from  the  French  farces,  or  the  baseless  beings  of  the  poet's 
brain."  But  the  real  excellence  of  Foote's  comic  characters  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  besides  being  incomparably  ludicrous  types  of  manners, 
many  of  them  remain  admirable  comic  types  of  general  human 
nature.  Sir  Gregory  Gazette,  and  his. imbecile  appetite  for  news; 
Lady  Pentweazcl,  and  her  preposterous  vanity  in  her  superannuated 
charms  ;  Mr  Cadwallader,  and  his  view  of  the  advantages  of  jiublic 
schools  (where  children  may  "make  acquaintances  that  may  here- 
after be  useful  to  them  ;  for  between  you  and  I,  as  to  what  they 
learn  there,  does  not  signify  twopence  ") ;  Major  Sturgeon  and 
Jerry  Sneak  ;  Sir  Thomas  Lofty,  Sir  Luke  Limp,  Mrs  Meciilin,  and 
a  score  or  two  of  other  characters,  are  excellent  comic  figures  in 
themselves,  whatever  their  origin  ;  and  many  of  the  vices  and  weak- 
nesses exposed  by  Foote's  vigorous  satire  will  remain  the  perennial 
subjects  of  comic  treatment  so  long  as  a  stage  exists.  The  real 
defect  of  his  plays  lies  in  the  abnormal  weakness  of  their  construc- 
tion, in  the  absolute  coiitemjit  which  the  great  majority  of  them 
show  for  the  invention  or  conduct  of  a  plot,  and  in  the  unwanant- 
able  subordination  of  the  interest  of  the  action  to  the  exhibition  of 
particular  characters.  In  a  good  play,  wlieth<T  it  be  tragedy  or 
comedy,  the  characters  are  developed  out  of  and  by  means  of  the 
action";  but  of  this  there  is  little  trace  in  Focte.  His  characters 
ere  ready-made,  and  the  action  is  only  incidental  to  them.  With 
the  cxcci'tion  of  The  Liar  (which  Foote  pretended  to  have  taken 
from  Lope  de  Vega,  hut  which  was  really  founded  on  Steele's  adap- 
tation of  Corneille'sZc  ilcnUur),  and  perhaps  of  ThcSatilrvj't,  there 
is  hardly  one  of  Foote's  "  comedies  "  in  which  the  conception  and 
conduct  of  the  action  rise  above  the  exigencies  of  the  merest  farce. 
Not  that  sentimental  scenes  and  even  sentimental  characters  arc  want- 
ing, that  virtue  is  not  occasionally  in  distress,  or  fails  to  vindicate 
itself  triumphantly  from  the  semblance  of  vice  ;  but  these  famihar 
procedures  .arc  as  incajiable  of  cxcitin^real  iiiteiest  as  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  farcical  action  is  in  itself  calculated  to  produce  more  than 
the  most  transitorj'  amusement.  In  Ms  c.-.rlier  plays  Foote 
constantly  rc-iorts  to  the  most  hackneyed  device  of  farce— a  disguise 
— which  lieliis  on  the  progress  of  a  slender  fable  for  which  nobody 
cares  to  a  close  which  everybody  foresees.  Of  course  Foote  must 
have  been  well  aware  of  the  defect  under  which  his  rapidly  manu- 
factured productions  laliourcd  ;  he  knew  that  if  he  might  sneer  at 
"genteel  comedy  "  as  suited  to  the  dramatists  of  the  servants'  ball, 
and  pronounce  the  arts  of  the  diama  at  the  great  houses  to  be 
"directed  by  the  genius  of  insijiidity,"  he,  like  the  little  theatre 
where  he  held  sway,  was  looked  upon  as.  "an  eccr-ntric,  a  mere 
summer  fly." 

His  merits  as  a  comic  uramatist  arc  not,  however,  obscured  by 
his  incontestable  defect.s.  He  was  inexhaustible  in  the  devising  of 
comic  scenes  of  genuine  farce,  in  winch  the  humour  and  wit  of  th» 
di.-ilogue  are  on  a  level  with  the  general  excellence  of  tlie  conception 
An  oratiou  of  "old  m.astcrs,"  an  election  of  a  suburban  mayor,  an 
examhialioR  at  the  College  of  I'liysicians,  a  newspapei  conclavi- 
whore  paragraphs  arc  concocted  and  iiputatioiisuKissacred — all  these 
aiid  other  equally  happy  scenes  are  brought  before  the  mere  reader 
with  unfailing  vividness.  And  evcrj-where  the  comic  dialogue  i- 
instinct  with  spirit  and  vigour,  and  the  comic  characters  are  true  lu 
themselves  with  a  buoyancy  which  at  once  raises  them  above  the, 
level  of  mere  theatrical  conventionalism.  Foote  jirofessed  to  despis- 
the  mcr«  c.-iricaturing  of  national  peculiarities  as  such,  and  generally , 
used  dialect  as  a  mere  additional  colouring  ;  be  was,  however,  too 
wide  awake  to  the  demands  of  his  public  not  to  treat  France  and 
Frenchmen  as  fair  game,  and  jierhaps  there  is  nothing  coarser  in  his 
plays  than  this  constant  apiical  to  national  patriotic  prejudice. 
Hia  satire  against  those  everlasting  victims  of  English  comedy  and 
farce,  the  Englishman  in  Faiis  and  the  Englishman  returned  from 
Faris,  was  doubtless  well  warranted  ;  and  he  was  not  slow  to 
pouit  out  the  fact— which  Englishmen  are  wont  to  conceal  when 
they  come  liuine  from  their  travels— that  ihey  are  nowhere  mo'e 
addicted  to  the  society  of  their  conntrymeu  than  abroad.-; 
general,  the  purposes  of  Foote's  social  satire  are  excellent,  ana 
abuses  against  which  it  is  directed  are  those  which  it  requireu 
courage  to  attack.  The  tone  ef  his  tnorality  is  healthy,  and  his 
Unsuase,  thouah  not  aiming  at  refinejicnt,  is  reiburkably  fr«c-  from 
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{ntentiional  grossness.  Like  all  professed  humorists,  he  oiade 
occasional  mistakes  ;  but  he,  too,  was  on  the  right  side  in  the  war- 
fare against  the  pretentiousness  of  Cant  and  the  effrontery  of  Vice, 
the  two  master  evils  of  the  age  and  the  society  in  which  he  lived. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Foote's  farces  or  "  comedies  "  as  he  calls 
them,  mostly  ill  three,  soma  in  two  acts,  which  remain  in  print. 
The  date  of  production,  and  the  character  originally  performed  by 
Foote,  are  added  to  the  title  of  each  :— 

The  Knights  (1748 — Hartop,  who  assumes  the  chara«ter  of  Sir 
Penunor.s  Trifle)  ;  Taste  (1752)  ;  The  Englishman  in  Pans  (1753— 
Young  Buck);  T!ie  Englishman  Returned  from  Pans  (1756 — Sir 
Charles  Buck);  The  Author  (1757— Cadwallader) ;  The  Minor 
^1760— Smirk  and  Mrs  Cole);  TIu:  Luir  (17tiO);  The  Orators 
<1?62 — Lecturer);  The  Mayor  of  Oarratt  !17ti3 — Major  Sturgeon)  , 
The  Patro^i  (17(J4 — Sir  Thomas  Lofty  a.nd  Sir  Peter  Peppercorn) ; 
Tlie  Commissary  (1765— Mr  Zac.  Fungus),  The  Devil  upon  lu'o 
Slicks  (1768 — Devil),  The  Lame  Lover  (1770— Sir  Luke  Limp). 
The  Maid  of  Bath  (1771— Mr  Flint)  ;  The  A'a6o6  (1772- Sir  Mat- 
thew Mite);  The  Bankrupt  (1773- Sir  Robert  Riscounter]  ;  The 
Cozeners  (1774— Mr  A:rca.itle) ;  A  Trip  to  Calais,  The  Capuchin 
(1776— O'Donnovan). 

Foote's  biography  may  be  read^in  W  ("Conversation")  Cooke's 
Meuioxrs  of  Samuel  FoMe  (3  vols.,  1805),  which  contain  a  large  col- 
lection of  liis  good  tilings  aijd  of  anecdotes  concerning  him.  besides 
two  of  his  previously  uni.ublished  occasional  pieces  (with  the  act  of 
the  Diitrsions  in  a  later  form  already  mentioned),  and  an  admixture 
of  extraneous  matter  From  this  source  seems  to  have  beeu  mainly 
taken  the  biograpliical  iiiformatio'i  m  the  rather  grandiloquent 
essay  on  Foote  prefixed  to  "Jon  Bj^c's,"  u'leful  edition  of  Foote's 
It'orks  (3  vols.  1830).  But  few  readers  will  care  to  go  further  than 
to  the  essay  on  Foote,  reptinteil  with  additions,  from  the  Quarterly 
Rericw,  in  the  late  Mr  forster's  Biographical  Essays  ;  and  none 
can  fare  better  than  those  who  turn  to  this  delightful  and  discrimi- 
nating study  of  a  man  of  real  though  peculiar  genius.        (A..W.W. ) 

FOPPA,  ViNCENZo,  a  painter,  was  burn  in  Brescia  soon 
after  1400,  and  died  there  in  U92.  He  settled  in  Milan 
towards  14'25,  and  was  the  head  of  a  school  of  painting 
which  subsisted  up  to  the  advent  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
His  contemporary  reputation  was  very  considbvable,  his 
merit  in  perspective  and  foreshortening  being  recognized 
especially.  Among  his  noted  works  are  a  fresjo  ili  the 
Brera  Gallery,  Milan,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian  ;  a 
-Crucifix  in  the  Carrara  Gallery,  Bergamo,  executed  in  1453  ; 
the  Trinity,  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Ohveto,  Brescia ; 
and  otlier  paintings  in  the  same  city. 

FORAMINIFERA.  This  designation  is  part  of  that 
given  by  D'Orbigny  in  1825  to  an  order  of  animals  form- 
■ing  minute  calcareous  shells  (found  recent  in  shore-sand, 
and  fossil  in  various  Tertiary  Limestones),  for  the  most  part 
many-chambered,  and  often  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
in  form  (fig  1 )  to  those  of  Nautilus,  Orthoceras,  and  other 
chambered  Cephalopods, — his  (supposed)  Cephalopoda 
f<!raminij'era  being  distinguished  from  the  (real)  Cep/ialo- 
pnJa  sipunculifera  (Nautilus  and  its  allies)  by  the  want  of 
the  "siphon"  which  passes  from  chamber  to  chamber  in 
the  latter,  and  its  replacement  in  the  former  by  mere 
"  foramina"  in  the  dividing  septa.  And  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  applicability  of  this  term  Foraniinifera  to  the 
sliells  thus  characterized  which  has  caused  it  to  be  retained 
as  their  ordinary  designation,  notwithstanding  that  the 
knowledge  since  acquired  of  the  animals  that  form  these 
shells  neccssitatee  the  removal  of  the  group  from  the 
elevated  position  assigned  to  it  by  D'Orbiguy,  to  nearly  the 
lowest  grade  of  .the  whole  animal  series.  It  was  by  the 
admirable  observations  upon  living  Foraminifera  published 
by  Dujardin,  in  1835,  that  attention  wan  first  drawn  to  the 
existence  of  a  type  of  animals  more  simple  than  any  pre- 
viously known, — their  bodies  consisting  entirely  of  an 
apparently  homogeneous  semi-lluid  substance,  to  which  he 
gave  the  "name  "  sarcode  " ,  and  this  substance  projecting 
itself  through  apertures  of  the  shell  into  indeterminate 
ramifyiJig  extensions  (which  he  termed  pseudopodia),  caj)- 
able  of  being  retracted  and  fused  again  (so  to  speak)  into 
the  gentral  mass  of  the  body.  Regarding  these  animals  as 
A  section  of  the  large  greup  of  Infusoria,  whose  bociics  he 
supposed  to  have  a  Tike  simplicity  of  sarcoi'ic  composition, 


he  distinguished  them  as  Rhizopods,  on  account  of  the  root- 
like character  of  their  psoudopodial  extensions. 

The  general  correctness  of  Dujardin's  description  of  the 
animals  that  form  Foraminiferal  shells  has  been  fuUy  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  researches  ;  but  the  larger  knowledge 
since  obtained  of  the  nature  of  the  Protozoa  has  led  to  a  more 
correct  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  the  Rhizopoda  to  the 
other  components  of  that  group.    What  is  now  regarded  as 


Flo  1 — Various  foi-ms  of  Fornmintffa  — 1.  Cornusptrn;  ?.  Splrolocullna .  S. 
TrilocutlnR.  4,  Bilucullna  .  5.  Peneiopils  .  6.  OiblcuUiia  (cycltcnt);  7  Orblcullnft 
(young).  8,  Oibiculma  tspiral),  9.  Lagena.  10.  Nodosan*.  11  Cnsiellaila. 
Vi  GloMgeiinn.  U  Polvnioi-ptilna.  14.  Texlularta,  13.  DIscorblna .  16,  Poly- 
Biomella.  17.  PlnnoibuUna.  lA.  Rotalla;  19.  Nonlonina. 

the  Simplest  type  of  an  animal,  designated  a  Muuer  (see 
AxiM.\L  Ki.vGDOM,  vol  11,  p  50),  consists  of  an  independent 
particle  of  the  elementary  form  of  living  matter  known  as 
"protoplasm"  (the  "sarcode"  of  Dujardin),  which  is  capable 
of  growth  and  maintenance  by  the  assimilation  of  nutrient 
material,  and  of  multiplying  itself  either  by  subdivision  or  by 
eome  modification  of  that  process.  Now  the  first  stage  of 
dilTerentiatiou  of  this  appareutly  homogeneous  substance 
into  histogenetic  elements  consists  in  the  appearance  of 
certain  rounded  bodies  termed  endoplasts,  which  appear  to 
be  the  equivalents  of  the  nuclei  of  the  "  cells  "  whose  indi- 
viduation marks  a  higher  stage  of  ditferentiation.  And  the 
next  stage  (well  seen  in  .^1  Hiccia)- consists  in  the  differeutia- 
tion  of  a  more  consistent  external  layer,  or  "  ectosarc,"  from 
the  less  consistent  substance  of  the  interior,  or  "  endosarc," 
in  which  are  observable  "  vacuoles "  containing  fluid,  of 
which  one  o»  more  (thai  seem  bounded  by  a  definite 
pellicle,  and  arc  known  as  "  contractile  vesicles  ")  contract 
and  dilate  rhythmically.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  no 
definite  pnu-t  of  entrance  for  alimentary  particles,  or  of  nxil 
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for  excreraentiti'oas  matter, — nutrient  ingesfa  being  ad- 
mitted, and  their  unassimilable  residue  being  got  rid  of, 
through  any  spot  oi  the  ectosarc.  It  is  in  the  presence  of 
a  definite  mouth,^nd  usually  of  an  anus  also,  that  even  the 
simplest  of  the  true  ciliated  Infusoria  show  a  decided 
advance  upon  the  "rhizopodal"  type, — an  advance  which  is 
etill  more  marked  in  the  higher  In/usoria  by  the  complexity 
of  their  internal  organization. 

Now  the  animal  bodies  of  Foraminifera,  notwithstand- 
ing the  regularity  and  complexity  of  the  shells  they  form, 
ehow  but  a  very  slight  advance  on  the  simplest  moneral 
type.  For  their  protoplasmic  substance  does  not  seem  to 
be  differentiated  into  "ectosarc"  and  "endosarc," — every 
part  of  it  alike  projecting  itself  into  pseudopodial  exten- 
sions, and  these  extensions  being  capable,  not  only  of 
dividing  and  ramifying  indefinitely,  but  also  of  reuniting 
by  mutual  fusion  when  they  come  into  contact  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  constitute  an  irregular  network  (figs.  2,  3,  i% 
It  is  on  account  of  this  last  peculiarity  that  the  writer  hal 
distinguished  the  reiiculose  forms  of  the  Rhizopod  type 
from  the  lohose  (consisting  of  Amoeba  and  its  allies)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  radiolarian  (of  which  Actino- 
phrys  is  the  type)  on  the  other.  The  sarcodic  bodies  of 
Foraminifera  were  believed  until  recently  to  have  neither 
"  nuclei "  nor  "  coutractile  vesicles";  but  aa  the  observa- 
tions of  Hertwig  and  F.  E.  Schulze  have  established  the 
presence  of  these  in  some  instances  (the  writer  also 
having  observed  "  endoplasts  "  in  Orlitoliies),  it  is  probable 
that  they  exist  universally. 

The  attention  which  has  been  given  irr  recent  years  to 
the  study  of  Foraminifera,  has  invested  the  group — formerly 
considered  as  comparatively  insignificant — with  a  new 
interest  and  importance.  For  (1)  these  minute  testaceous 
Rhizopods,  instead  of  having  mere  local  habitats,  are  diffused 
abundantly  through  all  save  polar  seas,  and  seem  to  do 
the  first  work  of  collecting  by  imbibition,  and  of  converting 
into  living  substance,  the  organic  matter  which  is  contained, 
however  sparingly,  in  all  oceanic  water,  and  the  restoration 
of  which,  as  fast  as  it  is  thus  withdrawn,  is  effected  by  the 
various  forms  of  marine  vegetation.^     Again  (2),  without 

*  That  all  vuirine  animal  life  must  ultimately  depend  upon  marine 
Tegetation  is  as  certain  as  that  all  the  animal  life  of  the  land  ultimately 
depends  upon  terrestrial  vegetation.  And  looking  to  the  very  large 
proportion  which,  not  only  among  Fishes,  but  also  in  the  higher  Mol- 
lasca,  Crustacea,  and  EchinoderTnata,  the  carnivorous  bear  to  the 
phytophagous  types,  and  to  the  abundance  of  the  former  on  bottoms 
far  too  deep  for  the  growth  of  the  Algae  required  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  latter,  and  on  which  there  is  no  "raining  down"  of  Diatoms  from 
the  surface  (as  in  polar  areas),  it  seems  obvious  either  that  there  must 
be  animals  capable  of  generating  organic  compounds  for  themselves  out 
of  the  gases  contained  in  ocean-water,  or  that  it  must  itself  supply 
nutrient  material  in  the  liquid  form  to  animals  specially  adapted  to 
imbibe  and  assimilate  it.  Of  the  possibility  of  the  former  hypothesis 
we  have  no  evidence  whatever  ;  and  in  the  'absence  of  light  at  great 
depths,  any  new  production  of  organic  compounds  seems  almost  incon- 
ceivable. On  the  other  hand,  the  analyses  made  "by  Dr  Frankland  of 
the  specimens  of  ocean-water  brought  home  in  the  "  Porcupine''  ex- 
pedition of  1869  have  shown  that  it  always  contains  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  ;  while  in  F&ramimf&ra  there  se^ms 
to  ije  a  special  capability  of  imbibing  and  assimilating  such  matter  by 
the  extension  Of  the  soft  body  into  a  protoplsimic  network,  exposing 
a  very  large  surface.  Of  the  importance  of  this  provision  (first  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson)  in  the  economy  of  nature  the  following 
is  an  apt  illustration: — Large  quantities  of  cod  are  taken  by  fishermen 
on  the  Faroe  banks,  attracted  thither  by  the  abundance  of  star-fish, 
oa  which  they  greedily  feed  ;  and  the  stomachs  of  these  star-fish 
are  found  to  be  filled  with  OlMgerixa.  Thus  man  is  dependent  for 
this  "harvest  of  the  sea" — in  the  first  place  upon  the  star-fish  that 
feed  the  cod  ;  secondly,  on  the  foraminifers  that  feed  the  star-fish  ; 
thirdly,  on  the  organic  material  (in  very  weak  solution)  which  ocean- 
water  supplies  to  the  foraminifers  ;  and  finally,  on  the  various  forms 
of  marine  vegetation  by  which  this  supply  is  continually  being  renewed. 
The  writer  deems  it  probable  that  the  same  function  is  performed  by 
Vponges,  whose  ramifying  internal  canal-sj'stem  provides  a  vast  extent 
■f  absorbent  surface,  and  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  otherwise 
mgular  fact,  that  the  "'cold-area"  (temp.  30"  Fahr. ),  not  far  from 
Jie  Faroe  banks,  swarms  with  varioua  types  of  boreal  EcUinoderms. 


any  thing  that  can  be  called  organization,  the  protoplasmic 
bodies  of  these  animals  give  origin  to  protective  casings  of 
marvellous  regularity  of  form,  and  often  of  great  com- 
plexity of  structure, — the.se  being  sometimes  "  tests  "  built 
up  by  the  apposition  of  sand-grains  or  other  particles 
collected  from  the  bottom  on  which  they  live,  the  animals 
only  furnishing  the  cement  by  which  they  are  held  together, 
but  being  more  often  true  "  shells,"  formed  (like  the  skele- 
tons of  higher  animals)  by  an  interstitial  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  drawn  from  the  surrounding  medium,  in  the 
substance  of  living  tissue.  Notwithstanding  (3)  the  absence 
of  any  perceptible  differences  in  the  character  of  the  animals 
they  respectively  contain,  these  protective  casings,  whether 
sandy  "tests"  or  calcareous  "shells,"  present  a  wide  diversity 
of  fundamental  form,  which  is  almost  indefinitely  augmented 
by  subordinate  modifications;  and  these  modifications  are 
generally  so  gradational  as  to  render  it  impossible  (when  a 
sufficient  number  of  specimens  are  compared)  to  draw  any 
lines  of  separation  between  what  appear,  when  only  the 
extremes  are  regarded,  to  be  clearly  differentiated  types. 
And  this  is  true,  not  merely  of  species  (which  in  the  sense 
of  constantly  diflferentiated  races  cannot  be  said  to  have 
any  existence  among  Foraminifera),  but  also  of  what  would 
elsewhere  be  accounted  genera;  whilst  even  families 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  sharply  defined,  many  of  them  con- 
taining aberrant  forms  that  defy  all  attempts  at  strict 
limitation.  In  fact  it  would  be  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that,  within  each  of  the  three  primary  subdivisions 
of  the  group  to  be  presently  marked  out,  every  form  passes 
gradationally  into  every  other.  Hence  the  study  of 
Foraminifera — whose  small  (but  not  too  small)  size  and 
numerical  abundance  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  com- 
parison of  large  series  of  individuals — affords  a  most 
valuable  lesson  in  taxonomy, — giving  the  best  illustration 
that  the  whole  animal  kingdom  can  afford  of  the  produc- 
tion of  almost  endless  varieties  of  conformation  by  "  descent 
with  modification."  Looking  (4)  to  the  almost  universal 
diffusion  of  existing  Foraminifera,  and  to  the  continuous 
accumulation  of  their  calcareous  exuvice  over  vast  areas  of 
the  ocean-bottom,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  at 
present  doing  more  than  any  other  tribe  of  marine  animals 
to  separate  carbonate  of  lime  from  its  solution  in  sea-water, 
so  as  to  restore  to  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  what  is  being 
continually  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  solvent  action  exerted 
by  rain  and  rivers  upon  the  calcareous  material  of  the 
upraised  land.  And  when  (5)  we  look  back  into  the  past 
history  of  our  globe,  we  not  only  find  conclusive  proof  of 
the  enormous  contributions  which  Foraminifera  have  made 
to  the  calcareous  strata  of  Tertiary  and  Secondary  epochs 
(Nummnlitio  Limestone  and  Chalk  having  been  almost 
entirely  formed  by  their  agency),  but  encounter  strong 
reason  for  the  belief  that  the  principal  mass  of  the 
Palaeozoic  Carboniferous  Limestone  had  a  similar  origin. 
And  when  finally  (6)  we  go  still  further  back  in 
geological  time,  and  bring  our  knowledge  of  this  type  to 
bear  on  the  very  earliest  calcareous  formation  that  has  yet 
been  found  in  stratified  rocks  (the  Serpentine  Limestone  of 
the  Canadian  Laurentians),  we  find  distinct  evidence  that 
this  also  had  its  origin  in  ForaminLferal  growth ;  which  has 
thus  stamped  the  impress  of  its  existence  even  upon  the 
oldest  of  those  Archaic  rocks,  which,  through  a  long  su!  se- 
quent succession,  have  as  yet  yielded  no  other  distinct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  life 
on  our  planet,  And  thus  in  all  parts  of  the  geolculcal 
series  we  not  only  recognize  the  constructive  work  of  these 
humble   organisms,   but,   interpreting    the    past   by   ihe 

notwithstanding  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Foraminiftra  caused  by 
the  depression  of  temperature,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  particular 
type  of  Spmge  which  there  finds  a  conge::ial  habitat,  and  probably 
eii-.Tli;'!  food  to  higher  ciarine  animals. 
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present,  find  ever-iucreasing  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
exceeded  that  of  all  other  marine  animals  taken  collectively. 
A  concise  statement  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  each 
of  these  positions  will  be  embodied  in  the  following  sketch 
oi  the  life-history,  present  and  past,  of  this  group ;  which 
vr'iA  be  so  drawa  as  rather  to  bring  into  view  its  great 
fei'.t.ires  of  general  interest,  than  those  details  with  which 
the  systematist  only  is  concerned. 

Although  the  testaceous  Foramini/era  are  all  marine, 
certain  shelHess  animals  essentially  similar  in  nature  occur 
in  fresh  water;  and  these,  of  which  LklerhUhnia  (fig.  2) 


.S.-5V 

Fio.  l.—lltbetMliitIa,  j-lth  reUcnlar  jisnidopodk. 
is  a  characteristic  example,  afford  the  best  means  of  study- 
ing the  life-history  of  the  "  reticulose"  type.  In  its  inac- 
tive state  Lieherhiihnia  is  an  ovate  corpuscle  of  granular 
protoplasm  about  1 -100th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  not  pre- 
senting either  any 
distinct  dififereatia- 
tiouof  "endosarc"' 
and  "  ectosarc  " 
or  "  contractile 
vesicle,"  or  any 
evident  "nucleus," 
but  including  a 
large  number  of 
vacuoles  filled  with 
s  homogeneous 
liquid.  In  its 
active  state,  on  the 
other  band,  the 
body  puts  forth  a 
3ort  of  stem,  which 
soon  branches  ir- 
regularlyintopseu- 
dopodia;  and  these 
subdivide  and 
ramify  with  great 
minuteness  to  an 
extent  two  orthree 
times  as  great  as 
that  represented 
in  the  figure,  the 
ramifications  toa- 
lescing  whenever 
they  come  into 
Contact  with  each 
other,  so  as  to 
form  an  irregular 

network  which  fio.  3.— Oromiu,  with  esiendeJ  pseuilopodia. 
may  be  compared  to  an  animated  spider's-web.  This  net- 
work serves  to  entangle  either  minute  particles  (such  as  chlo- 
rophyll granules)  or  larger  bodies  (such  as  Infusoria)  that 
csme  in  its  way,— the  former  being  transmitted  to  the  central 
body  by  a  sort  «f  circulation  (closely  resembling  the  mclasis 


I  VDf  vegetable  cells)  which  is  constantly  going  or,  through 
I  the  whole  protoplasmic  network,  and  the  latter  becoming 
'  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sheath  formed  by  the  blending  of  the 
j  neighbouring  pseudopodia,  which  apply  themselves  to  its 
surface  and  draw  it  into  the  central  mass  by  their  "radual 
contraction.    Although  destitute  of  any  protective  envelope, 
LiebeykUhnia  does  not  put  forth  its  pseudopodia  indifTerently 
from  any  part  of  its  surface, — their  primary  stem  being  en- 
veloped in  a  transparent  sheath,  which  may  be  traced  as  a 
thin  pellicle  over  the  whole  body.     And  in  Gromia  (fig.  3), 
of  which  some  forms  inhabit  fresh  water  (attaining  a  size 
that  renders  them  visible  to  the  naked  eye),  whilst  others 
are  marine,  this  pellicle  is  thickened  into  a  distinct  casing 
or  "  test "  of  ovoidal  shape  (probably  composed  of  chitin'), 
with  a  single  round  orifice  of  moderate  size,  through  whieh 
the  sarcodic  body  puts  forth  its  pseudopodial  extensions. 
When  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  these  are  entirely 
retracted  into  the  test ;  but  when  its  activity  recommences, 
they  are  put  forth  from  its  orifice,  as  from  the  stem 'of  Lie- 
herl-Uhnia,  and  form  a  sarcodic  network  which  is  in  a  state 
of  incessant  change — new  centres  of  radiation  often  arising 
where  two  or  more  pseudopodia  coalesce,  by  the  flowing  of 
I  the   protoplasm   towards   those   points,     it    is    specially 
I  noticeable  in  this  type  that  the  sarcodic  body  extends  itself 
j  over  the  entire   surface  of  the  test,  so  as  completely  to 
;  enclose  it,  and  that  pseudopodia  are  put  forth  from  every 
j  part  of  this  extension,  being  especially  numerous  at  the 
posterior  end,   where  they  probably  serve  to  fix  the  test, 
I  and  thus  to  enable  the  animal  to  put  forth  more  power  in 
seizing  the   larger  creatures  that  serve  as  its  food.     For 
whilst  it  is  partly  nourished  by  the  minute  granules  that 
I  adhere  to  its  outspread  network,  it  lays  hold  of  the  smaller 
■  Infusoria   and  Diatoms,  the  zoospores  of  Conferva,  &c., 
and  draws  them  entire  into  the  interior  of  the  test,  within 
which  their  indigestible  remains  may  frequently  be  seen, 
Now,  if  the  transparent  pellicle  of  LUlerkUhnia  were  con- 
solidated by  calcareous  instead  of  by  chitinous  deposit,  a 
monothalamous  (single-chambered)   "  shell "  would  be  pro- 
duced (9  in  fig.  1),  such  as  constitutes  the  permanent  form 
of  the  simplest  Foraminijcra,  and  the  primordial  form  of 
even  the  most  complex.     This  shell,  like  the  test  of  Gromia, 
may  have  but  a  single  aperture,  from  which  the  pseudo- 
podial extensions  are  put  forth,  and  through  which  alone 
nutriment  is  received  into  the  contained  body.     But  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  polythalamous   (many-thambered) 
Foramini/era   (fig.  4),    the   shell-wall    is  perforated  with 
minute  pores  over  its  entire  surface,  through  which  pseudo- 
podia extend  themselves  in  a  radial  direction  ;   and  while 
the  coalescence  of  these  at  their  origin  forms  a  continuous 
sarcodic  layer  that  covers  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  the 
coalescence  of  their  extremities  forms  new  centres  of  radia- 
tion at  a  distance  from  it.     The  aperture  or  mouth  in  these 
types  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  preceiling,  and  appears 
to  serve  rather  for  the  projection  of  the  stolon-process,  by 
which  new  chambers  are  formed  (in  the  manner  to  be  pre- 
sently described),  than  for  the  introduction  of  nutriment. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  diameter  of  the  pores 
of  the  shell  never  exceeds  l-5000th  of  an  inch  (being often 
much  less  than    l-10,000th),  and    that   the  chlorophyll- 
granules,  zoospores,    ic,   that    nourish    the   freshwater 
Rhizopods  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  sea-depths  inhabited 
by  the  higher  types  of  Foramiyii/era,  there  seems  additional 
ground  for  the  doctrine  already  propounded,  that  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  animals  of  this  group  is  mainly  drawn  rather 
from  .the  organic  matter  that  is  dissolved  in  the  medium 
they  inhabit,  than  from  solid  particles  suspended  in  it 


There  seems  reason  Cor  regarding  this  a.?  representing  the  "celln- 
lose  wall  "  of  the  Tegetahle  cell;  which,  in  the  curious  Ci'damy.i(<^yxa 
or  Archer,  opens  at  a  certain  st.ige  of  its  iife,  and  allows  its  protoplas- 
mic contents  to  project  theiuselvcs  into  a  "Kticu'.oso"  extension. 
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In  regard  to  tbe  propagation  of  Foraminifera,  little  is 
as  yet  certainly  known.  The  growth  of  the  individual 
may  proceed,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent,  by  the  gemniiparous  multiplication  of  the 
segments  or  divisions  of  its  body,  with  a  corresponding 
multiplication  of  the  chambers  of  its  shell ;  but  it  more 
frequently  happens  that  when  the  organism  has  attained  a 


Vui  i.—n-^-tfi.r  wih  j'*w-)i.'..  p.\li.i  cMi'nd.'.l  ilirongli  tlic  pores  of  the  slictl 

ser*jiin  limited  size,  the  new  se^'mcnts  detach  themselves, 
each  one  growing  into  the  likeness  of  its  parent  ;  and  this 
is  probably  the  ordinary  way  in  ?v)ucli  t!ie  continuance  of 
the  race  is  provided  for.  But  it  would  also  seem  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  sarcodii-  body  of  the  parent 
breaks  itself  up  into  segments,  each  containiug  an 
"  cndoplost"  or  "  nucleus,"  and  that  around  each  of  these 
a  shelly  covering  is  formed  while  it  is  still  enclosed  witlun 
the  original  shell,  the  offspring  finally  escaping  by  its 
rupture.  \Vhether  this  mode  of  propagation  is  preceded 
by  any  process  of  "conjugation,"  and  is  thus  related  to 
sexual  generation,,  is  still  undetermined. 

Dy  far  the  greater  number  of  Foraimnifern  are  '•ompotile 
f.ibrics,  evolved  from  a  simple  protoplasmic  body  by  a 
process  of  continuous  gemmation,  each  bud  remaining  in 
connexion  with  the  stock  from  which  it  was  put  forth ; 
and  according  to  the  plan  on  whicli  tliis  gemmation  takes 
placi,  will  be  the  configuration  of  the  compo'site  fabric 
thereby  jirodnccd.  Thus  if  the  bud  be  put  forth  from  the 
aperture  of  the  nionothalamous  Lagena  (9  in  fig.  1)  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  its  body,  if  a  second  chamber  be 
formed  around  this  bud  in  continuity  with  the  first 
(receiving  the  neck  of  the  latter  into  its  own  cavity),  and 
if  this  process  be  successionally  repeated,  it  is  obvious  that 
n  straight  rod-like  shell  (10  in  fig.  1)  will  be  produced, 
having  a  series  of  chambers  communicating  with  each  other 
by  the-  apertures  that  originally  constituted  their  mouths, 
and  oi>cning  .'■xi'^mally  by  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  last 
formed  cbainbei.  Tho  successive  segments  may  be  all  of 
Uio  same  size,  or  nenrly  so  ,  in  which  case  the  entire  series 
may  cither  resemble  a  string  of  beads,  or  may  approach  the 
cylindrical  form,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  chambers. 
But  it  more  frequently  happens  that  each  segment  some- 
what exceeds  its  predecessor  in  size,  so  that  the  entire  shell 
!.us  a  somewhat  conical  shape.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ei^is  of  growth  should  b«  slightly  curved  instead  of  straight, 
the  reaofttng  compoiitp  shf"!!  will  be  arcuate,  while  a  moro 


rapid  deflection  gives  it  aspiral  curvature  (5  and  1 1  in  fig, 
1 ).  Tbe  form  of  the  spire  will  depend  in  the  first  place  upon 
whether  its  convolutions  lie  in  the  same  plane,  like  those  of  a 
nautilus,  so  that  the  shell  is  equilateral  (16  and  19  in  fig.  1), 
or  pass  obliquely  round  a  vertical  axis,  as  in  a  snail,  so  that 
the  shell  becomes  "  inequilateral  "  (18  in  fig.  1),  having  a 
more  or  less  conical  form,  with  the  primordial  chamber  at 
its  apex.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  vertical  axis  is  greatly 
elongated,  and  the  number  of  chambers  forming  each  re- 
volution around  it  is  reduced  to  four,  three,  or  even  two 
( 1 3  and  1 4  in  fig.  I ).  But  further,  the  spiral  plan  of  growth 
may  give  place  to  the  cyclical,  successive  circles  of  new 
chambers  being  formed  around  the  interior  growth,  so  as  to 
give  the  shell  a  discoidal  shape  (G  and  17  m  fig.  1).  And 
sometimes  all  regularity  of  plan  disappears  in  the  later 
stages  of  growth,  new  chambers  being  added  in  various 
directions,  so  that  the  fabric  becomes  "  acervuline." 

In  the  older  classifications  of  Foraminifera,  these 
differences  of  plan  of  growth  were  adopted  as  characters  of 
primary  importance  in  the  subdivision  of  the  group.  But 
it  has  now  become  obvious  that  comparatively  little  value 
is  to  be  attached  to  them.  For  to  associate  together  all 
rectilineal,  all  spiral,  and  all  cyclical  Fm-aminifera,  is  not 
only  to  run  counter  to  the  indications  of  natural  affinity 
that  are  furnished  by  the  intimate  structure  of  the  shell, 
the  conformation  of  the  individual  chambers,  and  the  mod» 
of  their  intercommunication,  but  to  set  at  nought  two 
general  facts  of  fundamental  significance, — first,  that  one 
plan  of  growth  often  graduates  insensibly  into  another,  o» 
does  tho  straight  into  tho  spiral  in  the  group  of  which 
10  and  1 1  of  fig.  1  are  extreme  forms;  and,  second,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  Aincommon  for  the  plan  to  change  during  tbe 
growth  of  one  and  the  same  individual, — the  spire,  for 
example,  either  straightening  itself  out,  so  as  to  revert  to 
the  rectilinear  type,  or  returning  into  itse'f  so  as  to  make 
a  complete  circle,  round  which  a  succession  of  concentric 
annuli  is  then  produced  on  the  cyclical  type,  while  the 
original  regularity  is  sometimes  lost  altogether  in  the 
"acervuline  "  piling  up  of  the  latsr-formed  chambers.  On 
tho  other  hand,  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  perfora- 
tion or  imprrforateiiess  o!  the  external  envelope,  as  affecting 
the  physiological  condition  of  the  contained  animal,  is  now 
universally  admitted.  For  where  (as  in  Penerophs,  5  in  fig. 
1)  that  envelope,- whether  composed  of  calcareous  shell  or 
built  up  by  the  cementation  of  sand-grains,  has  no  other 
communication  with  the  exterior  than  by  the  single  or 
multiple  aperture  of  the  last  chamber  through  which  the 
whole  pseudopodial  apparatus  of  the  contained  animal  is 
]>ut  forth,  the  nutrition  of  the  entire  segmental  body  that 
occupies  the  previously  fornied  chambers  must  be  tamed 
on  by  a  continual  interchange  of  protoplasmic  substance 
extending  through  the  entire  raass,  however  great  may  bd 
the  multiplication  of  its  segments.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand  (as  in  Rotalio,  fig.  4),  the  wall  of  each  chamber  i» 
perforated  for  the  passage  of  pseudopodia,  the  segment  it 
contains  is  thereby  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
the  surrounding  medium  from  which  it  derives  its  susten 
ance,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  remainder  of  the  series. 
The  "  imperforate  "  calcareous  shells  of  Foraminifera  are 
also  termed  "  porcellanous,"  from  the  opaque-white  aspect 
they  present  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  though,  when 
thin,  they  show  a  rich  brown  hue  by  transmitted  light. 
Even  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  their  sub.itanc* 
appears  entirely  homogeneous.  The  perforated  shells,  or> 
ths  other  hand,  having  an  almost  glassy  transparence 
(except  where  this  is  interrupted  by  tubulation),  are  knowo 
as  "  vitreous  "  or  "  hyaline."  ^^^lere  the  shells  are  thin,, 
the  perforations  are  simply  pores  (fig.  4);  but  where  they 
are  thick,  the  perforations  are  tubules  usually  running 
straight  and  parallel  from  surface  to  surface  (fig.  24). 
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Thus,  then,  the  Fomminifaa  are  naturally  divisible  in 
the  first  instance  into  two  groups,  the  Imperfuiaia  and  the 
Per/urata  ;  the  foriier  of  which  is  again  divisible  into  the 
Aiemicea,  which  build  up  "  tests  "  by  the  aggregation  of 
sand-grains,  and  the  Ponellanea,  which  form  porceDanous 
shells ;  whilst  the  latter,  Vitrea,  includes  all  the  perforate 
types.  There  is  often  a  very  curious  parallelism  between  the 
forms  contained,in  these  three  series  respectively,  still  more 
between  certain  "  porcellanous "  aud  certain  "vitreous" 
types;  but  this  arises  in  each  case  from  similarity  in  plan  of 
growth,  and  does  not  indicate  any  real  affinity.  In  fact 
^he  two  calcareous-shelled  series  may  be  compared  to  two 
trees  of  different  orders,  which  resemble  each  other  in  their 
mode  of  branching,  but  have  dissimilar  leaves  and  flowers. 

I.  Arenwce.v. — The  calcareous  shells  of  certain  types  of 
Fuiamiiii/era,  alike  in  the  "porcellanous"  and  iu  the 
"vitreous"  series,  are  not  unfretiuently  covered  with  sand- 
grains,  cemented  into  the  surface-layer  of  the  true  shell- 
substance.  But  in  the  group  now  to  be  described,  the 
casing  of  the  body  is  entirely  composed  of  foreign  particles 
(usually  grains  of  sand,  but  sometimes  minute  Foramitd/cra, 
sponge-spicules,  ko.),  the  animal  furnishing  nothing  save 
the  cement  that  holds  them  together ;  and  in  its  lowest- 
forms  no  special  cement  seems  to  be  supplied,  the  sand- 
grains  being  simply  imbedded  in  the  sarcodic  substance  of 
the  body.  The  increased  attention  whicli  has  of  late  been 
given  to  this  group  (our  knowledge  of  which  has  been 
largely  augmented  by  deep-sea  dredging)  seems  to  justify 
our  regarding  the  "  arenaceous  "  type  as  on  the  whole  less 
advanced  thaaeitherthe  "porcellanous"  or  the  "vitreous,"— 
its  lowest  forms  presenting  a  condition  less  specialized  than 
even  the  simplest  of  the  calcareous-shelled  Foraiiiinijh-a, 
whilst  its  higliest,  although  sometinies  attaining  a  compara- 
tively gigantic  size,  build  up  their  massive  "  tests  "  upon  a 
very  simple  plan,  exhibiting  no. approach  to  the  complexity 
of  structure  to  be  found  in  the  "shells"  which  some  of 
them  closely  resemble  in  external  form.  A  few  of  the 
more  interesting  types  of  the  Areuaceoxts  group  will  now 
t)e  briefly  noticed. 

Iu  the  sandy  muil  which  covers  certain  i)art3  of  the  boUon;  oCthc 
500-fathouis  channel  between  the  north  of  Scotlaiul  .and  the  Faroes, 
tlie  lar;;e  nionothalamous  Astrorkiza:  are  sp  abundant  as  sonictinu's 
to  form  a  jveat  \rMl  of  tlie  contents  of  llic  dredge.  Thi:ir  tynieal 
jhape  (as  the  name  implies)  is  diseoidal  with  stellate  rndiations  ; 
but  they  aie  sometimes  globular,  someiimos  cerncorn.  andluescnt 
every  iutermeJiate  gradation  between  these  forms.  The  "  t«st"  is 
composed  of  loosely  a'^-regated  sand-grams,  not  held  together  by  any 
mineral  cement ;  and  it  is  destitute  oj'aiuj  definite  ortjice,  so  that  tlu; 
sarcode-body  (of  a  dark  gieeii  colour)  which  occupies  the  cavity  must 
put  forth  its  pseudopodial  e.xtensions  between  the  saiid-grains  of  its 
test.  But  there  is,  in  the  writer's  belief,  .1  lower  fonu  even  than 
this.  Kor  in  tlie  same  diodgings  there  were  found  a  number  of  littlo 
elobular  masses  varying  in  size  from  a  piu's  head  to  a  large  pea, 
lornied  of  aggregations  of  sand  grains,  foiamiuifeial  sliells,  ic. ,  held 
together  by  a  tenacious  pi otoplasinic  substance,  without  any  definite 
itruciuial  anaiigement.  And  although  these  might  be  supposed 
to  be  mere  accidental  agglomerations,  yet  there  seems  adequate 
n-oson  for  regarding  them  as  liv  ng  organisms  of  the  simplest  pos- 
»ible  "  moiierozoic  "  type.  For  just  as  a  simple  "mouer,"  by  a 
Jincrentintion  of  ks  liomogcneoi  s  protoiil.asm,  becomes  an  Amccbn, 
10  would  one  of  these  undiflereLtiated  mixtures  of  sand  and  pro- 
toplasm, by  the  separation  of  its  two  components — the  sand  beins 
limited  to  the  sui>erficial  layer,  so  as  to  form  an  investing  "test." 
ii  which  the  whole  interior  is  occupied  by  the  sarcodc-body 
ilone,— liecome  an  Astrorhita. 

The  ii«tdegiee  of  elevation  i.  shown  in  the  pics  .-nee  of  adistinct 
ipeituic  or  month,  the  saud-gnns  surrounding  which  aregeneiallv 
tteld  together  firmly  by  a  feiTugxnons  cement,  even  when  those  of 
the  remainder  of  the  test  areas  loosely  aggregated  as  in  Aatrorhi:a. 
unool  the  most  common  forms  of  this  tyjie  is  a  simple  cylindrical 
lube,  closed  at  one  end,  but  having  a  conical  neck  with  a  cii-cular 
wihce  at  the  other.  And  in  a  still  higher  type,  this  cylinder  is 
•ivMca  into  a  succession  of  chambers,  each  of  which  opeiii  into  the 
icvt  by  a  couical  orifice  bordered  by  cemented  sand-grains,  while 
me  last  opens  citernatly  by  a  like  orifice,— thus  sketching  out  the 

no,lo5aiine  type  of  the  "  vitreous  "  Foramuiifeia,  but  ou  a  much 
»rgcr  bcale. 


In  the  more  advanced  Arcn.iccous-typcs,  on  trie  pfliou  Tiaml,  tlie 
sand  grains  of  thcentiie  "test"  aranimly  united  togethei'by  » 
cement  composed  oi iihosphate  0/ iron,  which  niust  be  csudcd  fioni 
the  sarcodic  body  of  the  animal,  its  m.-itciials  being  onginairy  de- 
rived ftora  the  sea  water.  Iu,son-.e  instances  the  sand  eiaius  selccteil 
are  o|  such  minute  size  that,  when  workcil  up  with  theccmcnt,  tiny 
form  a  sort  of  "  plaster,"  tlvc  surface  of  wliich  is  auite.smooth,  both 
Witcrnallyaml  iuiernaUy.  This  is  the  ca.sc  with  the  genus  Trkliain- 
minOi  under  which  is  ranged  .1. whole  series  of  forms  ranging  from 
a  aie  pic  undivided  tube  to  A  perfect  helical -spiic.  resembling 
a  Catherine-wheel  (whence  the  nanie  given  to  the  genus),  and  thence, 
by  the  alterutitn  of  its  spire  to  thctuibinoid,  and  bv  the  subdivision 
of  its  cavity  into  chambers,  to  the  "rotaline"  tjiie.  In  other 
instances  the  sand-grains  are  somewhat  larser,  but  arc  apiwscd  with 
such  cctraoidinai  y  legulaiity,  and  cemented  together  so  unificially, 
OS  to  form  a  nio.>t  dilicate  but  firm  test  of  very  uniform  thicknes.^. 

Iicrfeclly  smooth  both  externally  and  internally.  Tests  of  tin* 
:ind  present  a  sin;;u!ar  series  of  adumbrations  of  the  "oibuiine.'* 
"globigerinc,"  and  "nodosarine  "  types  of  the  vitreous  series.  In 
other  cases,  again,  ti.e  sand-grains  being  larger,  the  'tcst"iscou- 
structed  more  coai>ily,  but  still  with  remarkable  symmetry.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  simple  coarse-grained  forms  is  the  little 
Haixammina  sjt/f.rKu,  w  huoC  llask-shapcd  tcat5  tfig.  5. ",  il  of  the  size 
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Fin  5. — -Xrcnaceoiis  Fuiamiiiitcmi^rt.  cxtcnor  of  Saccatr>  una.  b,  the  sam,. 
liiid  open;  f.  pi.rtion  oi  lest  moie  tligllly  inagmfled;  d.Pituttnqi  r,  poiiioa 
oi  lest  moic  bighly  DiagnificU. 

of  rninute  soeds,  with  prolonged  necks  aud  circular  apertiiies,  now 
found  living  abundantly  iu  particular  localities,  h..pe  been  also  (Ji»- 
tiuctly  recognized  in  Carboniferous  Limestone.  That  the  size  of  the 
Siuid-grains  used  in  the  construction  of  such  tests  is  aot-oceidental 
(depending  on  the  fineness  of  division  of  the  sandy  bottom  on  which 
the  animals  live),  but  is  the  r«ult  of  selection  on  the. part  of  the 
animals  that  use  them,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  fact  uiat  coar.-.e. 
grained  and  tine-gi-.iined  "tests"  are  brought  up  from  the  same 
bottom,  but  by  the  very  curious  dilference  iu  the  materials  used  10 
form  two  kinds  of  tests  nearly  of  the  same  size  ami  of  corresponding 
simplicity  of  type.  The  very  same  deep  dred^gs  which  yielded 
iifteenmnttita  broMght  up  a  numberof  other  monothalamous  sphcrica> 
tests,  filled  with  uaik  green  sarcodc,  to  which  the  name  PiVii/i^a 
h;is  been  given  from  their  rescniblanco  to  hoincropathic  globules 
(hg.  5,  d).  These,  instead  of  being  constructed  by  the  cementation 
of  sand-grains,  are  composed  of  a  sort  of  felt  (c)  m.ade  by  the  regular 
"laying"  of  siliceous  fibres  (thefine-pointed  ciuls  of  clong-.Ued  sponge 
spicules)  with  very  minute  sand-grains  dispersed  .imong  them  ;  and 
the  aperture,  instead  of  being  around  hole  at  the  end  ofa  short  neck, 
is  a  sigmoid  lissuie  with  son. ew hat  projecting  lips.  The  constancy 
of  these  differences  indicates  a  dissimilarity  in  the  "  potentialities  " 
of  the  animals  of  the  resp<c;ive  types,  of  which  wc  find  no  inuicatiou 
in  their  apparently-homogeneous  sarciidic  bodies. 

The  highest  development  of  this  ty|je  known  to  exist  at  the 
present  time  is  sliown  in  the  large  poly  thalumous  "  nauliloiJ  "  forms 
which  have  been  brought  up  in  consideinble  abundance  fronv 
depths  mostly  ranging  between  iOO  and  5uO  fallioins.  The  test 
(fig.  6,  «)  is  for  the 'most  part  compos'jd  of  coarse  sand-giuins  firmly 
cemented  to  each  other  ;  but  it  is  generally  smoothed  over  exter- 
nally with  a  kind  of  "plaster"  resi-mblin';  that  of  which  the 
"  trochaminine  "  tests  are  made  up.  On  laying  open  the  spire,  it 
is  found  to  be  very  regularly  divided  into  chambers  by  partitions 
formed  of  cemented  sand-giaius  (6),  a  communication  between  these 
cliambers  being  maintained  by  a  fissure  left  at  the  inner  margin  of 
the  spire.  So  far.  the  plan  of  structure  accords  with  that  uf  .'he 
iuiallcr  •' lionionme  "  forms  (resembling  '.9  •!  fig.  1).  which  ifft 
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found  at  niucM  grealci  iiciiths,  ranging  dowiiwaid  to  more  than  Uirce 
inilea.  But  this  more  develoired  form  is  characterized  by  the  exten- 
Mon  of  the  principal  cavity  of  each  chamber  into  passages  excavated 
II  its  thick  external  wall, — each  passage  being  surrounded  by  a  very 


-N'ftufiloM  LitnoJa,    a.  exterior;  b.  cliainbcred  interior;  r.  portion  of 
lab^iintlilc  ctitinibci'-wiU],  sliowing  coinpoDCDt  sand-grains. 

logular  arrangement  of  sand-grains,  as  seen  at  c.  This  "labyriu- 
tliic  "  structure  is  of  great  interest,  from  its  relation  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  still  higher  development  of  the  like  structure  iu  the 
large  fossil  Liluola  of  the  Chalk,  whose  crozier-like  "test"  has  its 
principal  chambers  subdivided  into  "  chamberlets,"  auJ  on  the 
other  Uand  to  that  of  two  gigantic  fossil  Arcnacca,  one  of  the  Cie- 
taceous  and  the  other  of  early  Tertiary  age. 

Geologists  who  have  worked  over  the  Greensaiid  of  Cambridgeshire 
have  long  been  familiar  with  solid  spherical  bodies,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pistol-bullet  tu  that  of  a  small  cricket-balf,  which 
thcr«  present  themselves  not  uiifrequcntly,  and  have  been  regarded 
by  some  as  mere  mineral  concretions,  whilst  others  supposed  them 
\o  be  fossilized  Sponges.  Tliey  prove,  however,  to  be  "tests"  of 
A.renaceou3  Foraiuinifera,  which  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
known  forarainiferal  types  by  their  coHccntricalbj-sphcHcal  plan  of 
•{rowth  (fig.  7), — tlio  successive  spheres  being  formed  around  a 


Frc.  ' — Goncnil  view  of  llic  intcinal  stiuclurc  of  Parkcria.  In  Ilic  Ilonzoiital 
section,  f,  /•.  /',  I*,  mark  tlic  four  tliick  layers;  in  Uic  vertical  sections,  a  marks 
tlic  internal  sui face  of  a  layer  separated  by  concentric  fiactuvc ;  b.  the  appear- 
»nce  presented  by  a  similar  fracture  passinR  tin-ougli  ttie  radiaiinp  processes; 
i  the  result  of  a  tftngcnti.il  section  passing  through  tlie  cancellated  substance 
of  a  lamella;  p.  the  appearance  presented  by  the  external  surface  of  a  lamella 
«paiatcd  by  a  concentric  fracture  which  has  passed  through  the  radial  piy. 
Vjt^i,  u,  aspect  of  section  taken  in  a  railial  direction  so  as  to  cross  the  solid 
laaelhi  and  their  Intervening  spaces;  ci.  c',  c'.  c*.  successive  chambers  of 
fr-cicus. 

^  iiucleus,"  which  consists  of  a  succes.«iion  of  chambers  arranged 
lOmctimes  in  a  straight  line  and  sometimes  in  a  spiral,  the  last  of 
them  opening  out  and  extending  itself  over  its  credecessors.  Each 
sphere  contains  a  set  of  principal  chambers,  with  labyrinthic 
extensions  of  thein,  corresponding  in  all  essential  particulars  with 
tliose  of  the  naiitiloid  Liluola  just  described  ;  so  tltat  there  is  no- 
thing except  its  large  size  (which  simply  results  from  continuity  of 
Increase  and  spherically-concentric  plan  of  growth)  to  differentiate 
rarkcria  from  ordinary  Fwaviini/cra.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting 
to  find  the  very  same  plan  of  construction  carried  out  under  a  dif- 
ferent form  in  another  pit:aiitic  fossil  Arenacean,  probably  of  the  early 
Ti-rtiary  jiriiod.  termed  Loftiista  :  which,  ngrciing  with  I'nyWri'a 


ill  all  esscnliai  particular,  differs  from  it  in  plan  of  growth, 
Lo/tusia.  being  formed,  like  Ahcolina  (fig.  10),  by  the  rolling  of  a 
spiral  round  an  elongated  axis. 

The  discovery  of  these  two  singular  types  greatly  enlarges  our  con- 
ccplious  of  the  Arenaceous  group,  and  shows  how  little  justification 
there  is  for  any  attempt  to  lay  down  a  priori  restrictions  as  to  the 
supposed  "  possibilities  "  of  Foramiuiferal  organization. 

II.  PoRCSLLANEA. — In  tlie  sketcli  now  to  be  given  of  the 
"  porcellanous  "  series,  it  will  be  the  writeiis  object  to  show 
the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  its  simplest  and  its 
most  complex  and  diversified  forms  (wiiich  he  regards  aa 
all  constituting  but  a  single  family,  the  Miliolida),  and  to 
indicate  the  chief  of  those  gradational  transitions  by  which 
a  continuous  affinity  is  established  between  them  alL 

Passing  by  the  proteiform  Nubecrdaria, — the  tent-like  incrusting 
shells  of  which  rudely  foreshadow  almost  every  plan  of  growth  to 
be  met  with  among  higher  Forarainifera, — we  commence  with  the 
simple  Cormcspira  (1  in  tig.  1),  whose  spirally-coiled  undivided  tube, 
the  exact  isomorph  of  the  helical  arenaceous  Trocfmitimifia^  attaches 
itself  to  the  Zoophytes  and  Sea-weeds  of  the  British  coasts.  In 
full-grown  specimens,  the  later  turns  of  the  spire  generally  flatten* 
themselves  out,  like  those  of  Fencroplis  (5  in  fig.  1 ),  so  that  the  f  onu 
of  the  mouth  is  changed  from  a  ciri^Je  to  a  long  narrow  slit.  From 
this  simple  undivided  spire  we  may  pass  along  two  divergent  lines, 
one  conducting  us  to  the  miliolinc  and  the  other  to  the  orbicuUn' 
type,  and  the  Tatter  again  leading  us  to  the  orbitolinc^  in  which  the 
spiral  plan  of  growth  gives  place  in  the  very  earliest  stage  to  the 
cyclical.  The  shells  of  the  Miliolm  (so  named  from  their  resem- 
blance to  millet-seeds)  are  at  present  found  in  the  shore  sands  of  al- 
most every  sea ;  and  they  accumulated  in  certain  loc«ilities  during  the 
early  Tertiary  period  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  massive  beds  of 
limestone.  Their  typical  forms  (3  and  4  in  fig.  1 )  are  composed  of  a 
succession  of  elongated  chambers,  usually  arranged  bi-serially  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  straight  axis  (3  in  fig.  1),  at  one  of  the  ends  of 
which  each  chamber  opens  forwards  into  that  which  follows,  whilst 
at  the  opposite  end  it  opens  backwards  into  that  which  precededj 
the  aperture  in  either  case  being  partially  closed  by  a  "  tongue  "  or 
"  valve  "  (which  may  be  considered  an  imperfect  septum),  a»  shown 
at  4,  fig.  1.  Indications  of  such  a  division  may  be  sometimes  noticed 
even  in  Cornuspira,  but  it  shows  itself  fully  in  Spiroloculina,  iu  which 
the  spire  has  the  fonn  of  an  ellipse,  at  the  two  ends  of  whose  major 
axis  the  new  chambers  commence  alternately.  The  spiral  plan  of 
growth  here  remains  obvious  throughout ;  but  in  the  typical  Milio- 
lines  (3  and  4  in  fig.  1)  it  is  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  extension 
of  the  later  chambers  over  the  earlier,  giving  rise  to  the  varied  forms 
which  have  been  distinguished  under  the  generic  names  of  i^iiocKiiiia, 
TrilcKulvui,  and  QuinquclocuHna,  according  to  the  number  of  cham- 
bers visible  externally.  The  extreme  inconstancy,  however,  which 
is  found  to  mark  this  distinction,  when  large  iiumbcrs  of  specimens 
are  compared,  entirely  destroys  its  value  as  a  dilTerential  chailicter. 
lililioliiie  shells,  though  frequently  quite  smooth,  often  chow  some 
kind  of  "sculiituie,"  their  surface  being  sometimes  more  or  less 
deeply  "pitted,"  sometimes  regularly  honeycombed,  and  sometimes 
longitudinally  ribbed  ;  and  these  diversities  have  been  largely  used 
for  the  characterization  of  species.  Here  again,  however,  the  exam- 
ination of  a  suBicieutly  large  collection  shows  the  futility  of  any 
such  dilferentiation,  since  every  gradation  is  found  between  the 
smooth  and  the  most  sculptured  forms,  while  it  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon for  one  and  the  same  shell  to  be  smooth  on  some  parts  of  its 
surface,  and  deeply  pitted,  honey-combed,  or  ribbed  on  others — 
making  it  obvious  that  such  differences  have  no  more  than  a 
variclal  significance.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  group  in  the  whole 
Animal  Kingdom  of  which  the  study  is  more  instructive  than  that 
of  the  Miliolincs,  iu  regard  to  the  extent  of  variatioA  which  is  com- 
patible with  coufbrmity  to  a  fundamental  type. 

The  culminating  form  of  the  Milioline  type  may  be  considered  to 
show  itself  in  Faimlaria,  a  fossil  of  the  Paris  Tertiaries  not  known 
to  exist  at  present,  in  which  the  principal  chambers  are  subdivided 
tiito  "chamberlets,"  as  in  OrbicuHnaaDiOrbitoliks,  and  the  apertv 
is  cribriform  instead  of  single,  tho  chamberlets  opening  externally 
by  separate  pores. 

The  undivided  helical  tube  of  Cornn^pira,  again,  graduates  through 
I[aucmia  and  the  spiral  forms  of  VcHcbralina  into  the  typical  Pcnc- 
roplis  (fig.  8),  a  beautiful  little  shell  that  abounds  in  the  shallow 
watersof  many  parts  of  thcMediterranean,  and  is  remarkable  alike  for 
its  glistening  porcellanous  surface,  for  the  constancy  of  the  ridge  and 
furrow  sculpturing  which  crosses  the  intervals  between  the  septa,  and 
for  the  flattening-out  of  its  spire,  and  consequent  narrowing^and 
eloligation  of  its  septal  plane  (5a  in  fig.  1),  which  is  perforated  by  a 
single  Lnear  series  of  pores.  In  tropical  seas,  however,  this  type 
shows  itself  under  a  very  different  aspect  (fig.  9).  The  spire, 
instead  of  being  flatten'>d  out,  is  turgid  ;  and  the  septal  plane,  in 
stcid  of  being  jierforated  by  a  linear  series  of  pores,  has  a  ainglr 
I-..      -no-huo,  the  dendritic  shape  of  which  has  caused  tho  uam» 
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Fiu.  9.—0endri[ina, 


r>mdrtluia  to  be  assigned  to  this  tjTie.  Now,  altlioiigh  such 
raarked  differcDces  between  MoUuscan  shells  would  uudoubtedly 
•ustify  generic  differentiation,  yet  among  Foraminifera  they  prove  to 
be  not  exea  ot\spccific  value;  for  when  a  sufficiently  extensive 
senes  of   this   type  is  - 

compaied,  its  Extreme 
forms  graduate  insen- 
sibly  one  into  th^  other. 
In  proportion  apparent- 
ly to  the.warmth  of  its 
habitat  (the  gradation 
being  well  seen  in  the 
Bed  Sea  examples)  the 
shell  becomes  less  flat- 
tened and  the  septal 
plane  broader,  and  the 
single  row  of  pores  be-  ?ic.  S.—PentropHi. 

comes  a  double  or  even  a  triple  series,  the  pores  of  different  series 

teing  sometimes  partially  confluent.     With  a  further  increase  in 

the  turqidity  of  the  spire,  and  with  a  progressive  nideniiig  of  the 

septal  plane  at  the  expense  of  its  length,  the  pori's  lose  their  linear 

arrangement,  and  run 

together  in  groups,  so 

as    to  form    several 

irregularly      fissured 

openings  ;  and  it  is 

by  the  coalescence  of 

these  that  the  single 

dendritic  aperture  is 

formed  in  those  ex- 
amples whose  general 

shape    most    nearly 

approaches    that    of 

^i^^iflf  ^"il'  '""^"iop  oft*"  sl">»'s  itself  in  the  successive 
stages  of  growth  of  one  and  the  same  shell.  When  we  consider  the 
physiological  import  of  this  variation,  we  find  that  it  has  no  rela- 
tion  to  any  essential  differences  in  the  conformation  of  the  animal  - 

senaratelv  J^Tlf '  '"^  '*"'■'  ""  ^!''°'^'"'  Vscudopodia,  which  is^ue 
separately  m  the  one  case,  issue  collectively  in  the  other.  It  is  in- 
ifj^  ilf  '"/.^^r^  /"--ther,  that  in  each  of  these  types  the  spire 
r^,?.r  .fi^"""'  '^-'^l  °",V  f  '^  '°  g'™  '«  t^'=  ^f"-"  *e  shape  of  a 
RTsei  .'n?ll"f ",?  H"'  '^l"S  P^^""^^"y  common  in  the 
m,A,v,^-  ■  1  f'  throughout  the  entire  series  the  surface- 
marking  13  singularly  constant 

.nP^™.^,l:^^  simply-charnbered  type  we  pass  on  to  that  in  which 
moWn^"  "i""'  ^  ''f  <=°'"Plefe!y  iivided  by  tra-3verse  par- 
ir  i  „'' w''-'^.'''P'^)  intoaseries  of  "chanibe;  las,"  giving 
fir<ill  f'';i-':i''^'''snated  the  "labyrinthio"  structure.^  ThI 
hrat  stage  of  this  division,  shown  in  figs.  11,  12,  corsists  in  a  sue- 

thr°cL°  v'^f'^^'i^-^l'^  ^''''^''  "^-^  ='-odicsegml"t '"ccupie's 
.hL-f  ;?  "^^^^  chamber  acquires  a  moniliform  or  bead-like 
rnn^!".Tli^  sub-segmeuts  into  which  it  is  partially  subdivided  being 
^nait^  ^**,''^'1,""°;!'  ^^"^  "'  "  ^'°'°"- "  A..d  even  where  thf 
Tr^rt^refn^  k'^  chamberlets  is  most  complete,  there  is  still  an 
Ttb.  <^,l  secondary  septum,  by  which  the  lateral  continuity 

OrUcuutfifTi  •"  "^^'"'^'"^'J-     The  relation  of  the  laby rinthic 
penerophne    type,  is  well  seen  in  the  early  stage  (7  in  fij;  nofthe 

BuTas'al*'"]' ''  "^^'°"^'y  ^  ^"'"-"^"^  ^"*  subdivided  chamber  ! 
t,,rr,f„f  f^  '"^^i"'"'.  "  remarkable  change  takes  place.  The  later 
eo  «  to  tj^'lt  ''<^'>\c.°™'"only  grow  completely  over  the  earlier, 
and  their^btl^^  umbilicus  protuberant,  as  shown  at  8  in  fig.  1 
of  th.  L^  J"''f.Pu?Srs?!^e>y  increases  by  the  vertical  elongation 
"column?-°^v  r  "'"'''  •"^"'  '"='^"Py  ^^"'  chamberlets  into 
other  t^r™,„l,  communicate  with  the  exterior  and  with  each 

and  hilhTv5»  7"i  "/"«''  °l  '?"§'"=''  P"<=s-  In  'he  very  large 
?or8ln/,w'>^"^  '^?""'  "[*''  'yP^  (attaining  a  diamrter  tf 
co^t  aS-h''.,  f'""  T^t  "P  ^^^  ?'^''''>'  Li-n^tone  of  the  Malabar 
Sed  off  Tl"^,^^  ■\"  'P"'?-  ^'^  "■  "''''  ^^y"  «f  chamberlets 
••In^tu    •• .         f"^  intermediate  columnar  portion,  as  in  the 

Stf\  ^"P*  "^  0'-^'«>{"cs  to  be  presently  described- 
to  unZif   ^T  '■""".'^  "^"'^  ^'''^  Orbiculine  spiie  revolves  were 
6^Cn?^^r„  fl    f  S-   H^gfti""   (by  a  multiplication  of  its  sub- 
segments  in  that  direction)  as  to  equal  the  diameter  of  the  spire, 


/1».  lO.-Alvct,rina:-a,  a,  septal  plane,  showing  multiple  Anges  of  poles. 


oitJeZrlZtAV^'"^'^  *"  ""=  g'°^°=^'  «■'"'  »  crescentic  septal 
plane  perforated  by  numerous  separate  pores  ;  and  a  vet  further 

'•fuX:""\''vn.'TP''f"-^  '^"S''^  of  '^«  axis  would 'evolve    he' 
,Jfi      ?  .  ^P?  characteristic  of  Alvcotina  (fig.  10),  with  an  elon- 
gated and  straightened  septal  plane  showing  several  ranges  of  "na- 
if—l.i< 
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rale  pores.  The  largest  specimens  of  this  type  dt  present  Known 
seldom  exceed  0-4  inch  in  length  ;  and  are  greatly  suri^ed  l.y 
n^ tiVi  K?irn™'  "^'^''^'P  Terfiaries  wtiose  acc.imulat  on  in 
F^l,  ""  P^'Jucedwhatisnow  known  as.tkc  Alveolite 

Sometimes  on  tlie  other  hand,  even  at  an  early  age,  the  orowin" 
tTat°trn^'^:tf  ""^  extends  itself^laterally  at  both^.UremUies,  sS 
tbat  the  ttto  extensions  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  (.rieinal 
sP'ff.  whicn  is  thus  completely  enclosed  by  it.    Its  growth  is  tlilnci- 


Fig.  II.— Shell  of  simple  type  of  Orbilotiles,  showing  primordial  chamber  a  ■ 
circumambient  chamber  6,  snnouniled  by  successive  rings  of  cliafflbeilefs'rm' 
oecled  by  circular  gaUeiles  «hich  open  at  the  margin  by  poics. 

forth  cyclical  instead  of  spiral,  concentric  rings  (each  of  then, 
answering  to  one  of  the  chambers  of  Peneroplis)  being  successively 
added,  as  shown  at  6  in  fig.  1,  and  the  chamberjets  intowhich  they  are 
subdivided  opening  by  separate  pores,  usually  arranged  in  several 
senes,  around  the  whole  margin  of  the  disk.  Now,  tliis  is  the  plan 
of  growth  characteristic  of  Orhitolitcs,  a  type  first  known  as  fossil 
(abounding  m  the  Calcairc  grassier  and  other  calcareous  Eocene 
strata),  but  of  which  living  forms  have  been  since  found  abundantlv 
'o",l''°uP"^  r  ""  =ub-tropical  seas,  frequently  attaining  a  diameter  o( 
8-lOths  of  an  inch,  and  a  thickness  approaching  l-6th.  While  mar- 
ginal portions  of  the  disks  of  the  cyclical  Orbiculina.  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  certain  forms  of  Orbitoliles,  there  is  such 
a  difference  in  their  origins  and  early  histories  as  necessitates  their 
generic  separation.  For  in  the  typical  Oibitolite  the  plan  of  growth 
13  cycZicai  __from  the  first,  successive  rings  being  formed  around  a 

nucleus,  which  is  never  overlaid  by  later  growths  ;  and  this 
nucleus  consists  of  a  "central "  segment  (a,  figs.  11  and  12),  which 
is  more  or  less  completely  surrounded  by  a  "circumambient  sec- 
iiQent  '(6),  that  gives  offnumerous  radiating  stolon-processes  to  form 
the  first  ring  of  sub-segments.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  morpho- 
logical interest,  however,  to  find  among  the  varietal  fonns  of  this 
type  a  distinct  reversion  to  the  spiral  origin,— the  most  complete 
example  ofit  being  presented  in  the  deep-sea  O.  Icnuissimus,  whose 

nucleus  resembles  a  Cormispira  of  three  or  four  turns,  of  which 
the  last  turn  rapidly  opens  itself  out,  showing  a  primary  division 
into  chambers  and  a  secondary  into  chamberlets,  thus  distinctly 
connecting  with  the  ordinary  Milioline  tj'pe  the  form  whose  plan  ol 


Fio.  1}.— Animal  of  simple  type  ol  OMioHIa,  showing  primortlal  «gaei,.  ^ 
•nd  circumambient  segment  6.  suinjundcd  by  annull  of  >ub-«Ementt  con^ 
ectcd  by  radial  and  circular  atolon-pi  ocesse*. 

growth  appears  at  first  sight  most  fundamentally  different  This 
plan  13  most  readily  apprehended  by  examining  such  small  "simp'e" 
torms  of  this  type  (hgs.  11,  12)  as  occur  in  the  .£gcan  ard  Ktd 
Seas,  in  which  the  successive  rings  continue  to  be  formed  .n  th« 
mttern  of  the  fir-'      Kach  chamhe.Ict  nf  tbe  shell  (fie.  11)  is  con. 
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necled  by  a  psesags  «'fO>  tljose  on  cilliar  siJc  of  it  ;  »nJ  it  is  from 
these  intermediite  passages,  not  from  the  chambeilcts  themselves, 
that  the  radiating  passages  proceed  which  lead  to  the  chanibcrlets 
of  the  next  ring,  or-^which,  ia  the  ■case  of  the  oiit:ermo£t  rui",  open 
at  the  jnaiyin-uctweeii  tho  ■protabcrant  walls  of  the  charuberkw. 
So,.iB  loofting  at-the  ssrcodic  body  (fig.  12)  of  the  animal  which 
occupied  the  shell,  >re  set  thatjt  consists  of  a  succession  of  nefik- 
laoe-lfkc  rings,  caih  coijsistjng  of  an  aTinular  cord  with  bead-like 
«ulargemcni3  at  regular  intervals,  ajjd  giving  off  from  the  intervals 
Ijetncti;  these  beads  the  radiating  stolon-processes  which  give  qrigiji 
So  tte  sub-scgmcnts  of  the  next  anmilus.  as  shown  at  the  margin  Cf 
•the  fignrt.  Tncse,  extending  themselves  laterally  at  the  growiiigedge 
<if  tiie  shelly  disk,  will  coalesce  into  a  continuous  cord,  and  a^ncw 
ring  of  shell-structure  will  be  formed  by  an  excretion  of  calcareous 
matter  from  its  surface.  There  is  here  no  dillerentiatiou  of  parts 
whatever,  every  ring  being  a  precise  repetition  (except  as  to  number 
of  parts)  of  thit  which  preceded  it  ;  and  in  the  living  condition 
the  semi-iluidity  of  the  s;ircode-boily  will  allow  of  a  perfectly  free 
•comniunicatiou  being  kept  up  througliout  Uic  disk,  so  thax  nutiiui.t 
matter  taken  in  at  tlio  niar^'in  may  bo  readily  conveyed  towards  the 
centre.  Th«  unilorinity  in  tlic  cndowmouls  of  the  scgiuenti  is  shown 
by  tlie  fact,  of  which  accident  has  repeatedly  iurnishcil  proof,  that 
a  small  portion  of  a  disk  entirely  separated  from  the  remainder,  will 
not  only  continue  to  live,  but  will  so  increase  a.s  to  form  a  new  ilisk 
(tig.  13)  whose  couoeutric  aniiuli  foi%i  Uicmselvcs  regulaily  nroiind 
the  fragment,  obviously  by  the  extension  of  the  annular  saieodic 
band  from  ius  proper  growiiig  margin  arftund  its  whale  pe-riphcry,^ 


■  FlC.  13. — OrbitoUte  disk  formoil  around  a  frficnicnt  of  a  pi,"vi<_'iiF  disV:,  by  the 
extension  of  the  growmg  margin  ol  the  Ilagmenc  along  its  biuKcu  cdgc^. 

a  fact  of  extreme  significance,  as  showing  tliat  even  in  tliia  clatw- 
Tatcly  construoted  shell  the  animal  body  retains  its  original 
protoplasmic  homogencousuess. 

A  yetgre.itor  complexity  of  structurn  presents  itself  in  tho  large 
Orbitolitc-disks  of  trojiical  seas,  as  al^o  m  tho.se  of  whose  fos.sil 
remains  many  Tertiary  Limestones  arc  cluelly  composed.  This  com- 
plexity depends,  in  the  first  pl.ice,  on  the  vertical  elongation  of  the 
sub-segments  into  a  columnar  form,  so  .xs  to  jiroduce  a  progressive 
thickening  of  the  disk  from  the  centre  towards  the  margin,  by  which 
it  comes  to  acijuire  a  soinewliat  biconcave  form  ;  and  with  this  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  radiating  stolon-processes,  showing 
itself  in  a  vertical  multiplication  of  the  ranges  of  marginal  pores. 
The  ends  of  the  columns  of  each  ring  are  connected  laterally  by  two 
annular  cords  ;  and  from  each  of  these  is  given  off  a  series  of  sub- 
segments,  that  forms  a  layer  of  chanibcrlets  on  either  surface  of  tha 
disk,  having  no  communicatioa  with  those  of  the  intermtdiate  col- 
umnar stiucture  except  through  tlie  annular  passages.  Even  this 
morphological  dilTercntiation  doos  not  seem  connected  with  any 
diversity  of  function  ;  and  a  careful  comparison  of  a  sulliciently 
extensive  series  of  forms,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex, 
renders  it  clear  that  they  are  gradationnlbi connected ,  the  transition 
being  a  process  of  "evolution,"  on  which  beat  (probably  ooupled 
with  a  more  copious  supply  of  food)  exerts  an  important  intiuence. 

III.  ViTRE.v. — The  vitreous-shelled  Forfuninijera  consti- 
tute tlic  most  elevated  division  of  the  group,  in  regard  alike 
to  the  high  organization  of  their  shell-substanci;,  and  to  the 
elaborate  construction'  shown  in  the  shells  of  its  must 
developed  types.  And  it  is  in  thi.s  division  that  wx;  find 
the  multiplication  of  individuals  accomplishing  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  tbose  two  vast  operations  now  in  progress 
(as  they  seem  to  have  been  through  all  Geological  time  of 
which  we  know  anything),  which  have  been  already  specified 


as  tho  great  functionj  of  tne  group: — the  extraction  from 
sea-water  (1)  of  the  minute  quantity  of  organic  matter 
Bniversally  diffused  through  it,  which  is  converted  into  a 
protoplasmic  substance  fit  to  serve  as  food  for  higher 
animals,  and  (2)  of  the  minute  quantity  of  carbonate  sf 
lime  held  by  it  in  solution,  which  is  solidified  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  shells  whose  accumulation  gives  rise  to 
calcareous  deposits  on  the  ocean-bottom.  The  Vitreous 
Foraminifera  may  be  grouped  into  three  families,  Laycnida, 
Globigerinida,  and  Nummidinida,  the  typical  forms  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  well-marked  characters. 

The  cliief  feature  of  interest  in  the  Family  Lnrjcnida  is  the 
unbroken  succeesion  of  foims  it'presents,  from  tlie  sinii>le  mofiotha. 
lainous  Layena  to  tho  complex  polythakmoua  Ciistcllnria, — all 
characterized  by  the  very  minute  tubulatinn  of  tho  shell-substance, 
and  by  the  circular  forai  of  the  aperture  of  each  chamber,  which  has 
nsually  an  everted  lip  marked  by  radiating  furrows.  The  Larjena 
(9  in  ijg.  1)  is  a  minute  Hask-shaiied  shell,  with  a  prolonged  neck, 
having  the  mouth  at  its  extremity  ;  and  its  external  surface  usually 
presents  some  form  of  sculpture,  such  a.s  prolonged  ribs,  scparat* 
tuljercles,  or  honeycomb  areol.ation.  In  Aodosarta  (10  in  fig.  ';  we 
find  a  rectilinear  .succession  of  similar  chambers,  the  neck  of  each  re- 
ceived into  the  cavity  of  the  next ;  while  in  Criitdlaim  (11  in  fig  1) 
a  series  of  progressively  enlarging  chambers,  still  prcienting  the 
rharactovistic  radiate  aijertiire,  is  arranged  in  a  nautilotd  spiral. 
These  composite  types,  which  are  connected  by  a  scries  of  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  curvature,  show  also  the  characteristic  sculptur- 
ing oi  the  simple  l/mena  with  an  endless  variety  of  modifications  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  group  of  fhrumiuu'cra  which  presents  a  more 
complete  gradation  between  extremes  so  extremely  diverse  in  form 
and  surfaeu-marking  that,  taken  alone,  they  might  f.iirlybe  adopted 
as  lyjics  of  distinct  rK'icra.  Thus,  as  Mr  H.  B.  Brady'  justly  re. 
niaii.s,  "if  the  word  'species'  is  anything  more  than  a  conven- 
tional term,  the  wliole  ought  to  constitute  a  single  species,  But 
j;0vcnied  by  the  exigencies  of  a  p,irtially  .-ittificial  arrangement,  the 
modirieations  embraced  in  this  single  unbroken  iieries  constitute 
(/iiVimi  jjfMca,  or  almost  two  entire  faniilies,  in  Professor  Keuss's 
classification  ;  w-bile  how  many-  hundreds,  it  not  thousands,  of  so- 
called  '  species '  have  been  founded  upoii  llie  trivial  characters  above 
enumerated,  it  would  need  much  patience  to  ascertain." 

This  variability  shows  itself  ako  in  the  curious  "  polymorphism  " 
sometimes  exhibited  during  the  growth  of*one  and  the  same 
uidividu.al,  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  genus 
Poli/morphiaa,  The  young  shell  of  this  type  is  obviously 
m.adc  up  of  lageniform  chambers  regularly  aiTanged  in  » 
double  .'Kries  alternating  on  the  two  sides  ol"^  a  rectilinear  axi> 
(13  in  lig.  1)  ;  but  from  this  plan  there  are  often  vSry  wide  de- 
partures in  later  stages  of  growth,  both  in  the  form  and  in  the 
aiTangeracBt  of  the  chambers, — one  of  the  most  ctiuous  con. 
aisting  in  the  backward  prolongation  of  the  last  chamber  over  all 
that  preceded  it,  and  its  extension  into  "  stags-hom  processes," 
which  completely  disguise  theoriginal  conformation.  In  this  aber- 
rant tj^pe  the  characteristic  "  sciiipiu»ing  "  of  the  typical  Lfxjcmda 
is  generally  wanting, — the  shell  in  its  young  state  being  peculiarly 
thin  and  glassy;  whilst  in  the  ISrge  "  wild-giowing  "  forms  the 
wall  cf  the  outer  chamber  is  usually  sniootli,  and  has  a  povcellanous 
opacity,  •  _ 

Tho  fundamental  characters  of  tlw;  Family  ff/olijcriiii'iirt,  which 
essentially  consist  in  the  coarse  porosityof  the  shell  (the  pore.3  being 
often  TT.'in)tl>  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  .and  in  the  fissured,  crescen- 
tic,  or  semioval  form  of  the  aperture  of  each  chamber,  <iro  well  seen 
in  the  typical  gciins  Globigcinm,  the  principal  agent  in  that  pro- 
duction 01  globigciina-ooze  which  is  now  repealing  (latlier,  perhaps, 
continuing)  the  formation  of  the  old  Chalk.  As  obtained  trom  tne 
bottom  by  sounding  or  diedgihg,  the  Globigeniui  presents  itself  in 
the  forinshownin  he;.  1-).— that  is,  asan  agsregation  of  nearly  spher- 
ical chambers,  having  coaiscly  porous  walls  like  those  of  Kotalio 


rio.  U.—Clobijeriiia  Ivnoidit,  aj  seen  ia  fljlct  pJsjtionj 

(fi".!),  and  cohering  «xtern,allv  into  a  more  or  less  regular  turbiiioid 
sp?re,  each  tuni  of  which  consists  of  four  chambers,  progressively 
incrcasiug  in  size.     These  chambers,  whose  number  seWom  exceed- 

'  ihnoijraph  of  Carloni/acus  and  ,",•  ,„„.,i  /'Dinmi.n/Via,  p.  J" 
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•iTtcen,  do  not  coiomnnicate  uircctly  with  each  other,  but  each  has 
its  own  separate  mouth,  opeDisK  iiito  a  common  *'  vestibule  "  which 
'Occupies  the  centre  of  the  Buder-side  of  the  spire.  The  younger 
abeiis,  coasieting  of  from  eight  to  twelve  chambers,  ara  thin  and 
smooth ;  but  the  older  shells  ai«  thicker,  an  J  are  raised  into  ridges  that 
form  a  hexagonal  areol.ition  round  the  pores  {fig,  15,  a) ;  and  this 
thickening  is  shown,  by  examination  of  thin  sections  of  the  shell  (6) 
to  be  produced  byan  exogenous  deposit  (corresponding  with  the  "  in- 
tennediate  skeleton  "  of  tlie  more  complex  types)  that  invests  the 
original  shdl-wall,  sometimes  containing  little  flask-shaped  cavities 
Sllcd  with  sarcode  CWallich).  When  taken  alive  by  the  tow-net, 
•lowever,  floating  at  or  near  the  surface,  the  shells  of  Globigcriiue 


f  ic.  U.—Oldngerina  fixm  the  Atlantic  ooze.  sho«  iog  the  thickeninc  of  the  thell 
t.yeiocenQuadepositi—o,  entire  shell,  shewing  the  sur/ace  raised  into  areo- 
luMd  ndge«;  b,  portion  of  shell  more  highly  magnified,  showliif;  oritices  of 
'ubull,  and  large  canities  flUed  with  earcoiJe;  t,  section  of  shell,  showing 
^.^ogenons  deposit  fonned  aronnd  the  original  chamber  wall,  which  li  raised 
',".'?  ,5'IM"' '"''""  ipcning  betweea  them,  and  includes  sarooJlc  cavilies 
(Alter  Walllch.) 

are  found  to  be  beset  with  multitudes  of  delicate  calcareous  spines, 
which  extend  themselves  radiallv  from  the  angles  at  which  the 
ndges  meet,  to  a  length  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the  diameter  of 
the  shell  (fig.  16). 


Fio,  H.—OMiscrina,  aa  captured  by  the  tow-net  floating  near  the  rarfaca 

"  When  the  lining  Ololrigmna  is  examined  under  favoniable  cir- 
cumstances, the  sarcodic  contents  of  the  chambers  may  be  seen  to 
t-cude  gradually  through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  spread  out  until 
It  forms  a  kind  of  tiocculent  fringe  round  the  shell,  filling  up  the 
spaces  among  the  roots  of  the  spines,  and  rising  a  little  way  along 
their  length.  This  external  coating  of  sarcode  is  rendered  very 
visible  by  the  oil-globules,  which  are  oval,  and  filled  with  intensely 
♦•loured  secondary  globules,  and  are  drawn  along  by  the  sarcode, 
*nd  may  be  seen  wath  a  little  care  foUowinc  its  spreading  or  con- 
tractmg  movements.  At  the  same  time  an  infinitely  delicate  sheath 
e  sarcode,  containing  minnte  transparent  grannies,  but  no  oil- 
globules,  rises  on  each  of  the  spines  to  its  cttremitj-,  and  may  be 
wen  creeping  up  one  side  of  the  spine  and  down  the  other,  with  the 
pccuhar  flowing  morement  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
'SCUdopoJia  of  Qromifi-     If  the  cell  in  wh.>l,  tix-  aw-ioi^-na  i» 


floating  receive  a  sudden  shock,  or  if  a  drop  or  some  irritating  fluid 

be  added  to  the  water,  the  whole  mass  of  sarcode  retreats  into  the 
shell  with  great  rapidity,  drawing  the  oil-globttJes  along  with  it; 
and  the  outline  of  the  surface  of  the  shell  and  of  ths  hair-like  spine* 
is  left  as  sharp  as  before  the  exodus  of  the  sarcode."' 

"When  a  sampk  of  the  surface-layer  of  the  "  glebigerina-ooz*  "  ig 
brought  up  from  the  sea-bottom  by  the  sounding  apparatus  or  ths 
dredge,  the  shells  are  fonnd  for  the  most  part  perfect,  except  in  the 
want  of  spines,  but  are  of  a  more  opaque  whiteness  than  those  cap. 
tured  near  the  surface,  and  hence  have  been  supposed  to  be  dead. 
This  difTeience  of  aspect,  however,  may  be  attributed  to  the  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  shell  by  exogenous  deposit,  which  is  donbtr 
less  the  cause  of  the  like  change  in  Polymorphina;  and  as  a  large 
proportion  of  these  bottom-shells  have  their  chambers  filled  with 
sarcode  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  types  which  unquestionably 
live  at  the  bottom,  the  fact  that  in  their  young  state  they  are  found 
floating  in  the  upper  wafers  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  a  suffi- 
cient disproof  of  the  previously  accepted  belief  that  they  live  also 
at  the  bottom.  And  the  fact  that  the  thickened  shells,  when  filled 
with  their  sarcodic  contents,  are  so  much  heavier  than  sea-water  aa 
at  once  to  sink  to  the  bottom  when  placed  in  a  vessel  of  that  liquid 
seems  strongly  to  indicate  that  so  soon  as  adult  growth  (with  suc- 
cessional  inoreasc  in  the  ntunber  of  chambers)  ius  been  attained, 
the  carbonate  of  lime  which  the  animal  continues  to  separate  from 
the  sea-water  is  applied  to  the  thickening  of  the  diell,  which  will 
then  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  virtue  of  its  increased  specific 
gravity.  And  since  other  Foramini/era  undoubtedly  pass  their 
whole  lives  on  the  ocean-bottom,  drawing  their  sustenance  from 
sea-water  iu  the  manner  already  explained,  there  seems  no  rea»on 
why  the'subsidence  of  GlobigeriruB  to  similar  depths  should  put  an 
end  to  their  vital  activity.  It  is  only  in  the  surface-stratom  of  the 
globigerina-ooae,  however,  that  the  sheU-chambers  are  occupied  by 
sarcodic  bodies.  Its  sub-surfacf  layer  consists  partly  of  still  re- 
cognizable fragments  of  the  shells,  diffused  through  a  moss  of 
amorphous  particles,  which  appears  to  bo  the  product  of  a  still  fur- 
ther disintegration  of  their  substance  ;  whilst  the  yet  deeper  layers 
of  the  "ooze"  consist  entirely  of  amorphous  particles,  all  trace  of 
shells  being  lost.  It  was  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  "  Chal- 
lenger"  voyage  that  in  particular  areas  the  "globigerina-ooze" 
was  altogether  wanting  (being  replaced  by  a  red  clay,  probably  re. 
suiting  from  the  metamorphosis  of  volcanic  products),  even  though 
the  living  animals  were  found  as  usual  in  the  upper  waters ;  and  fie 
absence  of  this  calcareous  deposit  on  the  sea-bottom  seemed  attri- 
butable to  the  pressure  resulting  from  its  verv  great  depth, — be- 
tween 2500  and  3000  fathoms,— which,  with  the  aid  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  all  sea-water,  would  exert  a  solvent  action,  thus 
restoring  to  it  these  portions  of  the  great  calcareous  deposit  of  which 
the  materials  had  been  drawn  from  it  by  the  living  Glcbigerince. 

The  higher  forms  of  the  Globigerine  tj-pe  constitute  twe 
principal  series,  in  one  of  which  the  chambers  succeed  each  other 
along  a  straight  axis,  wlulst  in  the  other  they  form  a  spire.  One 
of  the  most  common  t)'pes  of  the  first  group  is  the  Taiularia  (H  in 
fig-  1),  in  which  the  chambers  are  arranged  bi-serially,  those  of  the 
two  sides  alternating  with  each  other,  and  each  communicating 
with  the  chamber  above  and  below  it  on  the  opposile  side  ;  as  is  well 
seen  in  the  "internal  cast"  (fig.  1",  A),  which  is  an  exact  model 


Fio.  1".— Internal  casts  of  ForamlnUem;— A,  Teiiularia;  B,  Kslalij. 

(in  glanccnito  or  some  other  ferruginous  silicate)  of  the  sarcodic 
body  that  occupied  the  shell.  The  tj-jie  of  the  second  group  is  the 
almost  universally  diffused  Eotalia,  in  which  the  chambers  are  dis- 
posed in  a  turbinoid  spire  (IS  in  fig.  \\  through  which  passes  s 
continuous  stolon-process  (as  shown  in  the  internal  cast,  fig.  17,  B), 
lying  on  the  lower  and  inner  side.  Of  this  type  there  are  several 
very  interesting  modifications.  Thus,  in  Discorbina  (15,  fig.  U  the 
chambers  are  Battened  out  over  the  surface  to  which  the  shell  ad- 
heres ;  while  in  Plunorbulina  (1 "  in  fig.  1 )  the  early  spiral  plan  soon 
gives  place  to  the  cyclical,  and  the  shell  thenceforth  spreads,  by 
concentric  additions,  over  the  surface  to  which  it  adheres.  In  those 
most-developed  forms  of  this  tvpe  which  occur  iu  warmer  soas,  the 


'  Sir  W.  Thomson  in  Voyage  o/t/u  Chalkngcr,  v.jl.  i.  p.  213. 
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later-fonneJ  chambera  do  not  merely  surround  the  earlier,  but  are 
piled  up  more  or  leas  regularly  upon  them  ;  and  we  find  such  aggre- 
gations spreading  over  ttte  surfaces  of  shells,  lor  clustering  round  the 
stems  of  zoophytes.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  modifications  of 
the  planorbuUne  type,  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  extremely 
wide  range  of  variation  among  Foramiuifera,  are  Polytrema  and 
Orbilolina.  The  former,  which  was  described  by  Lamarck  as  a 
coral,  under  the  name  of  ISilUpora  rubra,  is  a  very  common  para- 
site upon  shells  and  corals  from  tbe  warmer  seas, — sometimes  spread- 
ing itself  out  horizontally  in  the  form  of  a  depressed  cone,  some- 
times rising  up  from  a  small  base  in  an  arborescent  growth,  and 
sometimes  developing  itself  into  knobby  excrescences.  In  all  these 
varieties,  the  structure  of  the  individual  chambers,  and  their  mode 
of  communication  with  each  other,  remain  essentially  the  same, — 
the  diversity  in  the  aggregate  forms  being  simply  due  to  the  want 
of  any  definite  plan  ofincrease.  The  Orbiiolirue  (Lamarck),  which 
occur  abundantly  in  certain  beds  of  Chalk,  seem  to  have  been 
gigantic  forms  of  the  planorbuline  type,  represented  at  the  present 
time  by  some  comparatively  minute  organisms  found  on  the  Aus- 
tralian coast,  which  commence  life  as  Fla'iwrbiditvz,  and  then,  by 
the  sequential  addition  of  chambers  both  above  and  below,  as  well 
as  at  tne  margin,  come  to  acquire  a  sugar-loaf  or  a  globular  form. 
The  size  of  tbe  globular  examples  of  fossil  Orbilolincu,  which, 
like  the  flints  of  chalk,  are  often  found  in  Tertiary  strata,  varies 
from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  large  bullet.  There  is  a  spread- 
ing Orbitolina  In  the  Chalk,  which  sometimes  attains  the  extra- 
ordinary diameter  of  four  inches.  These  forms  are  of  peciJiar  in- 
terest, as  shoeing  the  tendency  of  the  Foraminiferal  type  to  that 
indefinite  Zoophytic  extension,  of  which  we  have  the  highest 
example  in  the  Eozoon  to  be  presently  described. 

The  highest  forms  of  the  Botaliru  type  (which  are  confined  to 
tropical  eeas)  correspond  with  those  of  the  "Nummuline"  in 
the  complexity  of  the  organization  of  their  shells,  which  only  re- 
veals itself  to  microscopic  investigation.  Each  chamber  has  its 
own  complete  chamber-wall,  so  that  the  p.-»rtition3  which  separate 
two  contiguous  chambers  are  double ;  and  between  these  we  find  an 
additional  deposit  of 
calcareous  substance, 
which  the  writer  has 
designated  as  the 
"  intermediate  skele- 
ton." This  deposit  is 
channelled  -  through 
by  a  set  of  canals 
distributed  upon  a 
regnlar  plan,  and  al- 
together forming  a 
' '  canal-system  "  ( fig. 
18).  These  do  not 
communicate  direct- 
ly with  thechambers, 
but  give  passage  to 
earccdic  extensions 
formed  by  the  coal- 
escence of  pseudo» 
podia  that  have  pass- 
ed through  the  pores 
of  the  proper  cham-  F'o.  18. — Section  of  Roialia  SeetatHi,  Bhowing  the 
K»»  tr-illo  An^  nQ  canal  systcm.  o.  6.  c.  In  the  sobsUncs  ct  the  iDlcr- 
Der-»aiis.  Aiiu  as  meijaie  jiieieton ;  li,  tabulated  chamber-waU. 
the  development  of 

this  "canal-system''  is  exactly  proportionate  to  that  of  the  "in- 
termediate skeleton,"  it  may  be  affirmed  with  some  confidence 
that,  as  the  formation  of  the  latter  proceeds,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  sarcodic  expansion  which  covers  the  exterior  of  the 
chamber-walls,   so  it  is  continued  by   the   prolongation  of   that 


Fio.  19- — Ca/faniia  tald  open ;  a,  tubnlntel  wari  of  chambers;  6,  Totenfiediate 
•keletOD,  extending  Into  ontgrowtbs;  c,  cbanneTled  by  canal-system. 

expansion  into  the  "  canal-system  "  Now,  in  Calcarina  (so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  spur-rowel,  fig.  19)  we  find  an 
extraordinary  development  of  this  intermediate  skeleton, — which  so 
completely  envelops  the  original  rotalian  shell,  that  nothing  can 
v.e  e»»T>  of  its  chambers  externaiK',  a»ve  towards  the  termination  of 


the  last  whorl  of  the  spire,  and  which  extends  itself  into  club- 
shaped  outgrowths  that  have  no  connexion  with  the  chamberetf 
spire  except  through  the  canal  system.  There  is  no  other  recent 
Foraminifer  at  present  known  in  which  the  "intermediate  skele- 
ton" and  the  "canal-system"  attain  such  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment ;  and  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  structure  of  Calcarina, 
as  previously  elucidated  by  the  writer's  microscopic  inquiries,  that 
Dr  Dawson  was  first  led  to  recognize  the  "  canal-system  "  in  Eozoon 
canadense,  and  thus  to  determine  its  Foraminiferal  character — as  will 
be  presently  explained. 

Another  very  interesting  type  which  must  be  placed  in  the 
"  globigerine  "  series  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  the  perfora- 
tions of  its  shell-wall,  but  whose  spir.al  mode  of  growth  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  ordinary  Eotalians,  is  the  Fusuliiia  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  (fig.  20).  This  bears  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  Aheoliiia  of  the  "Milioline"  series  (fig.  10), 
that  it  was  for  a  long  time  associated  with  that  type,  aluiougli 
differing  from  it  in  the  opening  of  its  chambered  interior  by  a  single 
fissure  along  the  middle  of  the  lip,  instead  of  by  a  row  of  jwres. 
The  interior,  instead  of  being  minutely  divided  into  a  number  ol 
separate  chamberlets,  is  found  to  consist  essentially  of  a  symmetri- 
cal spire  of  simple  chambers,  each  of  which  extends  on  either  side 


Fig.  20. — Section  ol  Fuiulina  Limcstono. 

into  an  "alar  prolongation,"  analogous  to  that  of  other  Epi:..)ly 
growing  Foraminifera.  But  these  alar  prolongations,  instead  cf 
overlapping  the  preceding  whorls,  as  in  Kummulitee,  are  prolonged 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spire,  those  of  each  whorl  pro. 
jecting  beyond  those  of  the  preceding,  so  that  the  shell  is  elongated 
with  every  addition  to  its  diameter.  These  alar  extensions  are  con- 
stricted at  intervals,  so  as  to  form  liifeor  series  of  partially  dividid 
chamberlets,  and  frequently  take  a  somewhat  irregular  course  ;  so 
that  when  the  shell  is  traversed  by  sections  (fig-  20)  these  reveal 
an  aggregation  of  chamberlets  (like  those  of  the  investing  whorls  of 
Nummulites,  fig.  24),  in  which  no  definite  arrangement  can  at 
first  be  traced. 

Tbe  Family  Xummulinida,  of  which  the  well-known  fossil  A'um- 
mulite  is  a  characteristic  example,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
largest  and  mo?t  elaborately  constructed  of  the  "vitreous"  Foram- 
inifera.    Various  plans  of  growth  prevail  in  this  family  ;  but  its 


Fio  21.-— Intcmalcasfrof  PolyitomeVa  eratieulata :  a,  retrol  processes,  procecilliiff 
from  the  posleiior  inatgin  ol  one  of  the  segments;  6.  6*.  smooth  anterior 
margin  of  the  same  segment;  «,  e'.  stoltos  connecting  successive  segments  .^ni* 
uniting  themselves  with  the  diverging  bcanches  of  the  meridional  canals  . 
d.d'ds,  three  turns  of  one  of  the  spiral  canals;  e,  e'.e^lhrcoof  themeiidionat 
canals;  AJ^,/^,  their  diverging  branches. 

distinguishing  characters  consist  in  the  completeness  of  the  k,M 
that  surrounds  each  segment  of  the  body  (the  partitions  betwpc-n 
the  chambers  being  double),  in  the  density  and  fine  tubulalion  of  tlio 
shell-substance,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  "  intermediate  skeleton  " 
with  a  "canal-system"  for  its  nutrition.  This  last,  however,  is 
altogether  wanting  in  the  smallest  and  more  feebly  developed  ex- 
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smpleso.  1110  group,  such  as  Aonioiiiiuj  {19  in  fi^.  1),  and  is  scarceiy 
I  rateable  in  the  small  Polystomtlla  crispn(\5\n  tig.  1),  one  of  the  most 
■.-.Hnmon  of  British  Foraminifera,  thouglx  in  the  large  PotyslomfUa 
ul  tropical  seas  the  canal-systi-m  presents  a  regular  development 
not  approached  elsewhere.  Tliis  is  specially  displayed  by  "  inter- 
nal casts  "  of  this  shell  (fig.  21),  that  have  been  fortunately  obtained 
by  tlie  decalcification  of  specimens  in  which  the  sarcoJic  contents 
of  the  chambers  had  been  replaced  by  mineral  deposit,  so  as  to  give 
an  exact  model  of  the  original  animal. 

The  Xummulinc  type  is  most  characteristically  represented  at  the 
present  time  by  the  genus  Opcrculina,  which  is  so  intimately  re- 


tic.  ij  —Oytieuttna  laid  open,  to  sl.ow  iis  iriictnal  stnittuie:  a,  m;trRlnal  coiil 
eeen  In  cross  aecLIonat  a' ;  6,  fr,  exlem.il  wnlls  of  the  chambers:  c.  c,  eavltiesof 
the  chamber!;  C.  c',  their  alar  proloncallons;  d,  d,  septa  diviiled  atrf.  tV,  and 
at  d".  90  as  to  lay  open  tbe  intersep;ai.canflts,  the  general  distilbutlno  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  septa  e.  c;  the  lines  radiating  fiom  e,  e  point  to  the  sccondaiy 
pores;  g,  g,  non-rubalaj  columns. 

!ated  to  the  true  Nummulite  by  intermediate  forms  that  the  two 
tyjies  cannot  be  separated  by  any  definite  boundaries,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dissimilarity  of  their  most  characteristic  specimens.  This 
genus  is  represented  in  temperate  seas  by  small  and  feeble  examples; 
but  it  attains  a  much  higher  development  in  tropical  seas,  the 
largest  existing  Operculincty  however,  only  attaining  the  size  of  the 
smaller  fossil  Nummulitcs.  As  the  organization  of  Opercidina 
affords  the  clue,  not  only  to  that  of  the  great  Nummulitic  scries, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  built  up  an 
immense  mass  of  limestoue  that  girdled  a  large  part  of  the  globe, 
but  also  to  that  of  the  far  more  ancient  Eazoon,  it  will  be  described 
in  some  detail.  The  shell  is  a  compressed  nautiloid  spire  {fig.  22), 
the  breadth  of  wliose  earlier  convolutions  increases  in  regular  pro- 
gression, butof  which  the  last  convolution  (in  full-grown  specimens) 
usually  flattens  itself  out  like  that  ol  Pcncroplis  (5  in  fig.  1).  As 
a  rule,  the  shell-wall  of  each  whorl  of  the  spiral  completely  invests 
ail  the  preceding  whorls  ;  and  each  chamber-cavity  (fig.  22,  c,  c)  is 
continued  from  tbe  margin  towards  the  centre  by  two  "alar  pro- 
lorigations,"  one  on  either  face  of  the  spire  (c',  t:'),  which  are  fili,ed. 
during  life  by  extensions  of  the  sarcodic  segments  that  occupy  the 
successive  chambers.  The  size  and  extent  of  these  "  alar  prolonga- 
tions" differ  much  in  different  varieties  of  OjKrcnlinn,  and  often  in 
ilitferent  parts  of  the  same  shell, — being,  as  a  rule,  least  marked  in 
pr.>portion  as  the  spire  flattens  itself  out.  There  is  often  no  ex- 
ternal indication  of  them,  the  successive  whorls  of  the  spire  being 
visible  front  the  centre  to  the  margin  ;  but  in  vertical  sections 
tlie  spiral  lamina  of  e.ich  whorl  is  still  seen  to  be  continued  over 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  whorl,  even  to  the  centre  of  the  spire, 
tiiough  it  may  adhere  to  it  everywhere  except  near  its  iiiaigia.  The 
chambers  aie  separated  by  double  septa,  which  are  shown  in  trans- 
verse section  at  rf,  d  ;  these  do  not  extend  intern.ally  quite  to  tlie 
margin  of  the  preceding  whor',  but  leave  a  fissured  aperture,  by 
which  each  chamber  communicates  with  the  one  behind  and  before 
it,  and  the  last  chamber  with  the  exterior,  as  seen  at  a'".     The 

"spii-al    lamina,"   wliicli  ^  .      t    '  j  3    , 

encloses  the  chambers  and  ~"^ "    ""»— =--^^-     '    — 
their     "alar     prolongs 
tions,"    is   perforated   by 
minute  closely-set  tiibu 
of  about  yTjIirjth   of   an 
inch    in    diameter;     thi- 
ol ifices  of  these  are  Been 
on  the  internal  wall  of  the 
chambers  to  be  disposed 
with  great  regularity,  as 
iu  fig.  23  ;  and  they  secni 
normally  to  run  parallel 
tu  each  other  (fig.  24).  so  ^'?  "— '"""-'i  »"'••<■<:  of  «.-iii  ol  t"o  ci.am- 
^,t^^  -.1    ^       .  hi^re.ft,  rt.  of  Nummiilito.  sIiowii>c  thconllci'^ol 

as  tio  open  with  equal  re-      „s  „i„„,e  ,u„„i,.   ,,.  ,,  „,„  s,p,a  coniuininc 
gtilarity  on    the   external      canals,  c,  c  extensions  of  llirBC  eanats  In  lli« 
surface.       But    in     their     intermediate  skeleton;  rf.  J.  i;u ger  povcs. 
pa3sa|8  fioin  the  interior  towards  the  exterior  of  the  shell  thftse 
iiibuli  sometimes  ipproach  aRd  sometimes  divergi'  from  one  and '.-i^ 


so  that  tho  pscudopodia  which  pass  through  thein  issue  forth 
in  closely-set  bundles,  separated  by  intervening  spaces  of  n"ii- 
tubular  shell.  These  imperforate  portions  arc  harder  than  llio 
porous  shell,  and  often  project  as  ridges  or  tubercles,  forming  a 
more  or  less  regular  "sculpturing"  of  the  surface.  They  fiequently 
correspond  to  the  septa  beneath,  which  are  themselves  comi>oseJ  of 
non-tubul.ar  shellsubstancc,  anii  are  overlaid  by  ridges  of  the  same 
vitreous  imperforato  material.  Nothing  can  be  move  inconstant, 
however,  than  this  sculpturing,  even  on  dilferent  parts  of  the  sante 
shell ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  as  of  the  least  value  as  a 
specific  chai-actcr.  The  outer  edge  of  the  spire  is  bounded  by  » 
peculiar  band,  of  different  structure  from  the  rest,  which  may  bo 
distinguished  as  the  "  marginal  cord"  (fig.  22,  a,  n).  This  band, 
instead  of  being  perforated  by  minute  parallel  tubuli,  is  tvavcraeil 
by  a  set  of  larger  canals,  inosculating  with  each  other,  and  forming 
part  of  the  "  canal-system,"— the  peculiarity  of  its  character  being 
clearly  shown  in  vertical  sections  of  well-preserved  fossil  Num- 
muUtes  (fig.  24,  b,  b).     The  "canal-system"  consists  in  the  first 


Cio.  24— V'eiiical  section  of  tubulated  chamber-ualls.  a.  a.  of  X'lrnmntitei  b,  6. 
marginal  cold;  c,  cavity  of  chamber;  c/,  i^,  Don-tubulatcd  columns. 

place  of  a  pair  of  " spiral  canals,"  which  run  along  the  edges  ol 
the  marginal  cord,  communicating  with  each  other  through  ils 
system  of  inosculating  pass.'tges  ;  while  from  each  of  these  there 
pass  off  into  spaces  left  between  the  two  layers  of  each  septum  (as 
shown  atd',  d  ,  fig.  22)  a  scries  of  "interseptal  canals,"  the  dis- 
tribution of  which — marked  out  by  causing  them  to  imbibe  coloured 
fluid — is  seen  in  the  septa  «,  e.  The  general  arrangement  of  this 
canal-system  will  be  better  understood  by  leferonce  to  that  of  Poh/s- 
tumdla  shown  in  its  "internal  cast"  (fig.  21),— the  position  of 
the  " spiral  canals,"  liowerer,  as  will  as  the;  distribution  of  their 
branches,  being  very  different. 
The  typical  Ibrni  of  the  NiimmuliU  is  lenticular  (fig  25,  b),  some 


Fig.  25 — A  piece  of  yumajulilii  Limestone  from  the  Pyrenees.  sIio.*ine  N'um- 
mulilei  laid  open  by  fiaciuie  Ihiougli  the  median  plane;  8,  veiiical  section  ol 
Aumnialite:  c.  OibitoiJtt. 

times  more  nearly  approaching  the  globular,  whilst  in  other  cases 
it  is  as  compressed  as  that  of  Opcrculina, — great  differences  of  this 
kind  presenting  themselves  between  individuals,  which,  on  account 
of  their  general  conformity  of  structure,  must  be  accounted  specifi- 
cally identical.  It  is  among  the  compressed  forms  that  the  largest 
size  is  attained, — some  of  these  measuring  4\  inches  across,  while 
the  globose  forms  seldom  much  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
djslinction  which  separates  the  typical  i\unvmiliUs  from  the  typical 
OpcTtuluia:  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  former  the  earlier  whorls 
are  completely  invested  by  the  alar  prolongations  of  the  later,— the 
successive  turns  of  the  spiral  lamina  being  separated  over  llair  whole 
surface  from  those  internal  and  exteinal  to  lliein  by  iutervenint; 
sjiaces,  as  shown  in  fig.  26,  so  that  the  spire  is  but  little,  if  at  all, 
discernible  on  the  suif.ace.  On  the  other  hand,  wc  never  find  the 
later  whorls  of  true  Nummulitcs  flattening  themselves  out  margin- 
ally, like  those  of  the  typical  OpeiculiiKC  ;  and  there  tven  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  when  the  spire  has  attained  its  full  growth, 
it  tends  to  close  itself  iu.  Curious  differences  are  seen  in  the  course 
and  arrangement  of  the  "  alar  prolongations"  ;  jind  it  li;>s  been  pio- 
posed  to  group  the  numerous  modifications  of  the  Nummulitic  lyi* 
in  accordance  with  these  differences.  Thus,  in  some  of  these,  the 
alar  prolongations  extend  in  a  regular  raiUal  direction  fiwm  the 
margin  to  the  centre  of  eacU  whorl  of  the  spire,  being  sepiiratcd  b)' 
coiiesiioiidiiig  radial  prolongations  of  the  niarginiil  septa.  In  other 
instances,  a^ain,  they  follow  a  simious  course,  the  5e|it»  prolon.ssJ 
from  those  ol  succcs-mvc  chambers  still  remaining  distinct  frt».  I'lie 
aitulher.     Frum  these,  agaiii,  we  pass  to  agrotip  in  which  tie  »  pta 
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inosculate,  so  as  to  break  up  the  alar  prolongations  into  suMivisions, 
the  partitions  between  which  (as  seen  in  tig.  26)  show  themselves 
in  rertical  sections  in  far  greater  numbers  than  the  proper  septa. 

^^^--^^^ 

010.  ?6. — Vertical  «ccIion  of  potHon  of  Nummume.  shDwiiig  the  invoafment  ot 
the  earlier  whorls  by  the  alai  prolonKRtlons  of  the  later:  a,  maiKinal  cord  ;  6, 
oliftmbcr  of  outer  whorl ;  c,  c,  whorl  Invested  by  n :  d,  one  of  the  chambers  of 
the  fourth  whorl  from  the  margin ;  e.  e',  marRmal  portions  of  the  enclosed 
whorft;  /,  Investing  portion  of  the  outer  whorl;  f,  (7,  spaces  left  between 
the  Inventing  poillolis  of  successive  whorls;  A,  A,  sections  o/  the  partitions 
diTidlDg  these. 

And  by  a  further  increase  of  this  subdivLsion,  a  complete  reticula- 
tion is  formed  between  the  successive  whorls  of  the  spiral  lamina,  by 
the  complex  inoscHlation  of  the  septal  prolongations.  Now, 
ullhough  it  would  not  be  difli- 
cmU  to  arrange  a  collection 
of  Nummulites  under  a  num- 
ber of  g^iecific  types  founded 
6n  these  characters,  if  account 
were  only  takeii  of  the 
specimens  shoxvinc  tlw  most 
strongly  marked  difTcrences, 
yel  whew  due  attention  ii 
eiven  to  the  intermediate 
forms,  they  are  found  to 
present  such-  a  transitional 
gradation  as  to  make  it  im- 
l)Ossible  to  draw  any  absolute 
dilTerential  lines  between  the 
numerous  components  of  the 
scries. — The  canal  system  st 
Kuvimulina  bears  a  close  re-  . 
pemblance  to  that  of  Optrcib-  Tio.  27. — Internal  cast  of  two  charnterS,  a,  it, 
tiwi '  and  it  is  sometimca  of' A'«/)MiiH/ina,  the  radial  canals  between 
brought  into  beautiful  dis-  'H™  pass.nj  into  ».  m.rgi„al  plssus. 
tinctness  in  ^fossil  specimens  by  the  infiltration  of  ferniginous  or 
other  fossilizing  materiaJ.  And  sometimes  fragmentary  "  internal 
casts"  present  themselves,  which  admirably  display  the  distribution 
of  parts  of  the  syst^  (fig,  27).   '     ,  ' 

We  l^nd  in  the  larger  forms  of  the  Niimmnline  type  the  same 
tendency  to  become  "  labyrintliic,"  by  the  subdhision  of  the  prin- 
ejpal  chambert  into 
"tkiuiberlet^"  thatwa 
■Jiave  seen  in  the  M'lli 
dine.  Jnat  as  P'jic- 
*»))lis  i«  converted  by 
Sltclj  subdivision  into  ft 
ejijral  Orlindina,  and 
this,  again,  by  tli»caily 
exchange  of  the  spiral 
for  the  cyclical  plan  of 
grmvth,  ijito  the  cycli- 
p<il  Orlikihle,  so  Ojtcir- 
tjtihin,  without  any 
otliof  departure  from 
tiie  oi>dinary  NumniH- 
Une  type,  becomea 
.Jfrlcrqstcgitui  (Jig.  28) ; 
whilst  the  sabrtitiitian 

of  the  cyclical  for  tho  _     „     „  ,    „,   , 

spiral  plan.  «  giowth  "     ' 

pKoduees  tii»  dissoidal  Cj/clt^ypna  (fig.  29),  the  largest  existing 
Forannaifer  yet  discovorcd,  its  diameter  somet'imea  reaching  2} 
uiehes.  This  is'  t)ie  recent  representative  of  the  very  important . 
fossil  ty^e  Orhitoides^  examples  of  wlwch  present  themselves  very 
ribundanlly  in  raariy  localities  in  association  with  Nummulites 
(tig.  25,  c),  which  tltey  so  closely  resemble  as  to  be  easily  mistaken 
for  them.  Some  of  them  are  very  thin  flattened  disks,  of  the  pro- 
portion shown  in  vertical  section  in  iig.  30;  while  others  have 
two  or  three  times  the  projwrtionattj  thickness.  Kach  disk  has  a 
central  plane  of  chamberlcts  (figs.  3),  32,  b,  b)  resembling  that 
of  Cycluclypeits^  arranged  with  a  gener-al  but  not  constant  regu- 
lai-iljr  in  concentric  cirfllcs  ;  but  whilst  in  tho  recent  typo  tliis 
central  plane  is  enclosed  above  and  below  by  successive  lamell.'e 
ol  tubular  shellsubatance  not  separated  from  each  other  by' any 


intervening  spaces,  the  snperposed  lamells  of  OrlitoicUs  are  cora« 
posed  of  chamborlets  of  irregular  form  tiJs<i  31,  32,  a,  a),  which 
are  piled  up,  one  upon  another,  communicating  vertically  by  miniit» 


Fig.  29.— Cs«-.'oc.'j^c«j. 

apertures  in  their  shell-walls.      This  ai'rangemcnt  obviously  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  most  reticulate  forms  of  Nummulites'. 


0.— Vertical  section  of  OibiCoides:  a,  primordial  ctwmtwr. 

Another  important  link  of  affinity  between  Orbiloidcs  and  Cyelo- 
clgpeus  is  furnished  by  the  disposition  of  the  canal-system,  which, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  cyclical  plan  of  growth  of  tho  former, 
as  contrasted  with  th'e  spiral 
plan  of  the  latter,  is  essentially 
the  same  in  the  two  type.s.  This, 
moreover,  is  beautifully  shown 
in  "  internal  casts  "  of  Orbitoides 
fouVid  by  Professor  Ehrenberg  in 
the  Greensand  ;  which,  though 
fr.agmentary,  drsplay  a  canal-  , 
systeta  precisely  resembling  that  ^ 
which  the  wiiter  had  worked  out. 
in  Cyclod-i/pciis  by  the  examina- 
tion of  sections  of  tho  shell. 

It  has  been  by  the  .study 
of  such  "  internal  casts,"  ^^ 
recent  ctod  fossil,  taken  in 
cennexion  with  the  micro- 
scopic appearances  shown  in 
thin  se cations  of  it^  caleareou.? 
layers,  that  the  Forarainiferal ' 
nature  of  the  Serp6ntine-lim&- 
stone   tff  -Canada   has   been ' 

^lueSdated,  of  which  some  bi  T\a.  3I.-H«rieonfal  sccllon  of  disk  nf 

the  deepest  bed*  of  the  Lau-  t'Xt%'\^'^'"S:L«tiLT:T^ 
renticeti,  formation  ( the  earfieat  "'*. »  «>''"«  »' "« suporpooait  i«m«ii» 
suriea  of  stratified  racks  at  present  known)  aire  composod, 
and  which  has  iU  parallel  in  certain  beds  that  lie  near  th6 
base  of  the  "  fundamentel  gneiss  "  of  central  Europa  *In 
order  that  the  evidence  of  the  ofganic  origin  of  this  rock- — 
a  poipft  of  tho  highest  palseontoJoaical  and  petrological 
interest— "may  be  properly  understood,  regard  must  be  hlid 
to  what  is  even  now  going  on  in  the  tfcptbs.of  tho  ^caan. 


'S*« 


Fia  82>— ClianAcrlcfs  of  the  superposed  Hmwll.ia  a,  and  of  tho  njedian  plane  6, 
of  Or6fti«'</«,  more  highly  magniflod. 

Tlw  anindals  that  form  tho  enormous  mass'  oi -(jlobigorina. 
ooze  at  present  in  course  of  deposit  over  -vast  areas  of  tlie 
sea-bottom  increase  •end  multiply  by  limited  gemmation ; 
that  is,  the  size  of  each  individual  shell,  which  depends- 
upon  the  number  of  segment^ of  which  it  is  composed,  is 
restricted  by  the  cessation  of  continuous  gemmation  after  n 
definite  number  of  segments  has  been  pradueed.  An  inde- 
finite extension  of  the  type,  however,  is  provided  for  by 
the  detachment  of  further  segments,  which,  increasing  by 
gemmation,  in  their  turn  give  origin  to  new  shells.     In  the- 
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larger  Foraminiferal  types  last  described,  on  the  other 
hand,  continuous  gemmation  proceeds  much  furthep;  and 
thus  we  may  have  in  an  OrbitotUe,  a  Numnvulitc,  or  a 
Cydodypeus,  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  chambers,  all 
formed  by  the  segmental  extension  of  the  animal  body  from 
one  "  primordial  segment."  Further,  in  Polytrema  we  find 
a  rotaline  shell  extending  itself  by  the  continuous  gemma- 
tion of  the  animal,  without  any  definite  limit  either  of  size 
or  shape, — its  increase  taking  place  by  vertical  as  well  as  by 
horizontal  gemmation,  so  that  it  develops  itself  into  forms 
which  are  essentially  zoophytic.  Hence  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  Foraminiferal  organization  in  the  least 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  a  shell  essentially 
"Nummuline"  in  its  character  should  extend  itself 
indefinitely  by  tlie  continuous  gemmation  of  the  animal 
that  forms  it,  not  merely  over  horizontal  planes,  but  also  in 
the  vertical  direction,  so  as  to  produce  solid  massive  struc- 
tures bearing  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  Coral  growths. 
I  Again,  the  dead  shells  of  Foramini/el-a  brought  up  from 
many  parts  of  the  sea-bottom  are  found  to  have  their 
cavities  filled  with  green  or  ochreous  ferruginous  silicates, 
which  seem,  allied  in  compositiwi  to  the  "  glauconite  "  of 
the  Greensand  formation;  and  these  mineral  deposits 
occupy  not  merely  the  chambers  of  the  shell,  but  its  canal- 
system  a'so ;  so  that  when  the  calcareous  shells  hav8  been 
dissolved  away  by  dilute  acid  {which  dues  not  act  on  their 
contents),  internal  casts  are  obtained,  which  are  perfect 
models,  not  only  of  the  soft  sarcudic  segmented  body  of 
the  animal,  but  also  of  its  extensions  into  the  canal-aystem 
that  traverses  the  substance  of  the  intermediate  skeleton 
(figs.  21,  27).  Yet  further,  this  mineral  deposit  sometimes 
penetrates  the  minute  tubuli  of  the  shell  itself ;  so  tliat 
the  surface  of  the  internal  cast  of  each  chamb«r  is  beset 
with  little  points  which  represent  the  pseudopodia  that  ex- 
tended themselves  into  those  tubule  from  each  sarcodic 
segment.  Ther&  can  be  no-  reasonable  doubt  that  these 
"internal  casts"  are  formed  by  a  process  of  chemical  "sub^ 
6titution,"^the  animal  body,,  in  tb.e  progrecs  of  its  decay, 
being  replaced,  particle  by  particle,  by  ferruginous  silicates 
precipitated  from  sea-water  by  the  liberation  of  ammonia. 
And  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  replacement  only 
occurs  in  particular  localities  (notably  in  the  j€gean,  over 
the  Agulhas  bank  near  the  Ca^e  of  Good  Hope,  and  on 
«ertaia  parts  of  the  Austriiian  coast) "pro^bly  lies  in  some 
local  peculiarity  in  tlie  composition  of  the  sea^water,  which 
may  not  improbably  be  due  to  the  dischargis  from  sub- 
marine springs,  of  water  containing  an  unireual  quantity 
of  the  materials  of  the  d«posit. 

Now  there  is  ample  evidence  that  a  similar  process  has 
tftken  place  at  various  geological  periods.  For,  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Ehreuberg,  the  gmn  taitds  which 
oceilr  in  different  formations  from  the  Silufian  to  the 
Tertiary  epoch  (being  especijilly  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
Cretaceous) 'Consist  very  largely  (though  not  exclusively)  of 
the  "  intecnal  casts "  of  Foramini/era, — aa  is  shown  by 
microscopic  eiaminati»n  of  their  grains.  Examptas  of 
•uck  casts,  which  can  be  referred  without  the  least  difficulty 
to  known  Foraminiferal  types,  have  been  already  given 
(figs.  17,  27).  Hence  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in 
such  an  occupation  of  the  chamber-cavities,  of  the  canal- 
system,  and  even  of  the  minute  tubulation,  of  a  stilfearlier 
Foraminiferal  structure,  formed  by  the  indefinite  extension 
of  a  Nummuline  growth  into  coral-like  masses.  And  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  composition  of 
ocean-water  has  varied  greatly  at  different  geological 
periods,  and  especially  that  it  contained  magnesian  salts  at 
aarlier  epochs  in  much  larger  quantity  than  at  present,  it 
might  be  expected  llmt  the  silicates  which  replace  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  animals  of  the  earliest  organisms  should  be. 
BS.<ientiaIIy  magne.sian.   .This  expectation  has  been  singu- 


larly confirmed  by  the  fact  ascertained  by  Dr  Sterry  Hunt, 
that  in  certain  Silurian  Limestones  from  Wales  and.  New 
Brunswick;  the  segments  of  Crinoidal  stems  have  the  soft 
animal  tissue,  which  originally  filled  the  interspaces  of  their 
calcareous  network,  replaced  by  a  silicate"  of  alumina,  iron, 
magnesia,  and  potass — intermediate  between  gla>ucoBit9 
and  serpentine.  Now,  the  Serpentine-limestone  that  lies 
near  the  base  of  the  Laurentian  formation  in  Canada  is 
ordinarily  composed  of  alternating  layers  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (in  the  condition  of  calcite)  aud  of  silicate  of  magnesia 
(serpentine), — these  layers  being  superi>oscd  upon  one 
another  with  great  general  regularity  (as  shown  in  fig.  33), 
and  frequently  exceeding  fifty  of  each  kind  innbrober.  In 
some  localities,  however,  the  calcit*  is  replaced  by  dolomite 
(magnesian  limestone),  while  the  serpentine  is  replaced 
either  by  loganite  (a  compound  of  silox,  alumina,  magnesia, 
and  iron),  or  by  .some  other  magnesian  silicate;  but  the  altera 


-S«cIion  of  (>«  tol9^c  Ssr^ntltve-tiseitene  of  Cadb^  tbovtaf  alter- 
^    Button  dT  calcarevDj  Olebt)  aixliisrptvtiioti  t4uk)luitllc       , 

uatioa  of  calcateons  and  siliceoos  lamella  is  joat  as  regular 
in  tluisa  cases  as  in  Uis  typical  ophieoldtA,  bod  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  ddlomitic  bycrs  irer»  Originally 
formed  as. calcite,  and  siibseqoently  metamorphosed  by 
magnesian  infiltration.  The  regolority  of  this  alttraation 
o!  calcareous  and  gilic«oua  lameHae,  which  has  no  parallel  in 
any  undoubted  mineral,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
semblance of  the  entire  formation  (exteadiog  contiauouFty 
Over  hundreds  of  square  miles)  to  ancient  coral  ntit,  hav- 
ing  suggested  ^  Sir  Willisim  Logsa  its  organic  origin,  a 
careful  microscopic  examination  oif  specimens  Uiat  seamed 
to  have  been  least  altered  by  metamorphic  action  wm  made 
at  his  instance  by  Dr  Dawson  of  Montreal,  with  rssults 
ti\di  left  him  in  no  doubt  either  of  the  organic  nature  of 
the  calcareous  laraellje,  or  of  the  Foraminiferal  affinities  of 
the  organism.  These  results  were  oonfiraied  by  tho  writer 
of  this  article,  whoso  re-examination  of  the  subject,  to  meet 
the  objections  raised  from  time  to  time  (^gain$t  Dr  Dawson's 
conclusions,  has  only  bad  the  effect  of  strengthening  his 
original  conviction  of  their  truth.  And  the  following 
general  sketch  of  the  structure,  of  Eocoiin  canadmse  is  here 
presented  with  full  confidence,  as  expressing,  not  merely  his 
own  views,  but  those  of  the  numerous  eminent  na»uralist» 
who  have  examined  for  themselves  the  evidentiary  facta 
placed  before  them.' 


*  Of  .those  who  may  be  considdr«d  as  qualified  by  6p«cUI  study  of 
tbe  Foraminifcra  to  form  a  judgment  on- this  matter,  Ifr  H.  C3ilel|^ 
is  tho  only  cue  who  lias  exprtsseU  his  dissent  ;  and  he  his  never  «■'!»• 
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The  calcareous  lamellae  of  the  Canadian  Ophicalcite.  which  are 
always  thickest  near  the  base  of  the  mass,  are  supcr[ios6<i  one  upon 
«nolher  so  as  to  include  between  them  a  succession  of  "  stories  "  of 
chambers  (fig.  34,  a',  a',  a^.  a').— the  charobeis  of  each  "  story  " 


Ft*  31.— CalcarC'iui  skfjeton  of  Eotaon  canadenxe:  a',  a',  cltambera  of 
lower  sluty.  a5.  a3,  chambers  of  upper.styry.  impctfeutly  divided  at  a,  a; 
B.  B.  tiibuliiled  01  Nommullne  layers;  c  c.  intei-mcdiaie  skeleton;  o,  laige 
passage  (rem  one  stoi y  to  another,  B,  E,  e,  bronchlnR  canal-systems. 

opening  one  into  the  other,  as  at  a,  a,  like  apaitiiicnts  ciisuilc,  but 
being  occasionally  divided  by  complete  septa,  as  at  *,  b,  whicfi  are 
traversed  by  passages  of  communication  between  the  chambeni  they 
separate.  Each  layer  of  shell  consists  of  two  finely-tabulated  or 
•Nuinmuline"  lamellae,  b,  b,  which  foi-m  the  boundaries  of  the 
chambers  above  and  beneath,  and  of  an  intervening  deposit  of 
homogeneous  shell-substance,  c,  c,  which  constitutes  the  "inter- 
mediate skeleton."  The  amount  of  this  vanes  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent layers,  while  the  thickness  of  the  "proper  wall"  of 
the  chambers  (or  "Numniuline  lamella")  remains  almost  constant, 
llie  distinction  between  the  two  being  just  as  marked  (in  well-pre- 
served specimens)  as  it  is  iii  the  rerent  Calcarina  (fig.  19).  TIic 
tubuli  of  the  "Nummuline"  lamellae  aie  usually  filled  up  (as  in 
the  Nummulitesof  Nummulitic  Limestone)  by  miner.il  infiltration, 
90  as  to  present  only  a  fibrous  appearance  in  thin  transparent  sec- 
tions ;  but  It  fortunately  hapi>ens  that,  through  its  having  escaped 
biith  infiltration,  the  tubulation  (fig.  35,  a,  n)  is  occasionally 
as  distinct  as  it  is  in  recent  Nummuline  shells,  bearing  a  stroii" 
lesemblance  in  its  occasional  wavmess  (as  at  a',  a)  to  that  a  crab's 
claw.  The  "intermediate  skeleton,"  whenever  it  forms  a  thick 
hiyer,  is  penetrated  by  arborescent  systems  of  canals  (fig.  34,  e,  t), 
which  are  often  distiibuted  so  extensively  and  so  minutely  through 
its  pubstance  as  to  leave  very  little  of  it  without  a  branch      These 


them  having  apparently  been  lormed  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
j.seudnpodial  filaments  which  had  issued  forth  through  the  tubulated 
Umell.T.-.  It  IS  to  be  remarked  that  the  substance,  not  merely  of  the 
iiiterniediate  skeleton,  but  of  the  Nummuline  layer,  is  traversed  by 
oblique  lines,  indicating  the  cleavage-planes  of  calcite.  This  is 
what  IS  con-stantly  seen  in  fossilized  calcareous  organ isms^uch  as 
the  shells  and  spines  ol  Echinida,  or  the  stems  of  Crinoirfca— which 
reUin  their  organic  aiTangement  unchanged,  and  thus  alTords  no 
basis  whatever  for  the  contention  that  these  calcareous  lavers  are 
purely  mineral.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  poitions  of 
the  canal-system,  showu  in  thin  sections  (fig.  35),  continually  cross 
the  cleavage  planes,  instead  of  lying  between  them,  furnishes  a  stron- 
objection  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  appearances  which  have  been 
interpreted  as  indicating  a  regular  distribution  of  ramifying  canals 
can  havebecninodiiccd  by  mineral  infiltration.  Further,  the  distinct 
continuity  of  these  cleavr\gc-lines  through  the  "Nummuline  layer  ' 
(hg.  35,  a,  n)  proves  this  layer  to  be  essentially  cn/carcOTM,— the  layc 
of  serpentine-fibres  which  is  commonly  found  in  its  place  after  rie 
calcilicalion  being  a  secondary  deposit,  formed  in  the  manner  to  be 
presently  descnbed. 

When  a  well-preserved  fragment  of  Eozooti  has  been  treated  with 
dilute  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  away  the  calcareou.s  lamella,  we  have 
an  "  internal  cast  "  in  serpentine,  which  gives  us  a  precise  model 
of  thesarcodic  body  by  which  the  cavities  of  the  calcareous  struc- 
ture were  onsiiially  occupied.     We  see,  in  the  first  place  (fi".  36), 


"I*  »5— Hi(;ldy-magnlfied  section  of  a  portion  of  the  cntcorcoiis  skeleton  of 
t'oto^n  eaitudfnse  :  a,  a,  Numnniliiie  layer  showing  paialiel  luUull  with  a 
wary  bend  along  the  plane  a\  a';  6,  origins  of  canal. sysu;m  pcnctintin;;  the 
lolciTncdiutc  skeleton  c,  c,  which  is  travci'sed  obliquely  by  cleavage  planes  that 
l>aas  on  Into  the  NumnHiline  layer. 

canals  (fig.  35,  b,  b)  take  their  origin,  not  dii'cctly  from  the  chamhers, 
but  from  irregular  lacuna:  or  interspaces  between  the  outside  of  the 
pioper  chamber-walls  and  the  "intermediate  skeleton,"  exactly  as 
ill  Cnlcnriiin. — the  extensions  of  the  sareode-body  which  occupied 

the  most  cbaracterislic  specimens  of  Jiozoic  stinctnic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Lite  Professor  Max  Schullzc,  wlio  look  up  the  enquiry 
Inwaiils  the  einl  of  his  life,  not  only  publicly  and  most  explicitly 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  canal-system  found  in  tlicc.-ilcareous 
Ifmellx  must  be  organic,  but  left  behind  him  an  elaborate  Meir  -ir  on 
the  •ubject,  with  ample  illHstrations,  which  unfortunately  still  remiir.s 
iinpiibhehed. 


Interna:  cast,  In  Sci-penline,  of  the  animal  body  of  Eoz9in  canadante. 


that  each  of  the  layers  of  serpentine  forming  the  lower  part  of  such 
a  specimen  shows  more  or  less  of  a  segmental  arrangement, — being, 
III  fact,  made  up  by  the  coalescence  of  a  number  of  minute  serpeu- 
tiiious  granules,  such  as  are  shown  separately  or  but  slightly  coales- 
cing  in  the  up|iei  part  of  the  figure.  This  shows  that  there  is  not 
that  difiereiice  between  the  regularly  "  lamellated "  and  the 
"accrvuliue"  plans  of  growth  which  might  at  first  sight  be  sup- 
I'osed,— the  ctiinbers  having  been  separate  in  the  latter,  whilst  iu 
the  former  llicy  constituted  inipen.rtly  subdivided  galleries.  Id 
those  widerspaces  between  the  scrpeutine-layeis,  which  were  oiigii; 
ally  occupied  by  the  thicker  calcareous  layers  forming  llit 
"intermediate  skeleton,"  we  find  intern.al  casts  of  the  branchint; 
canal-system  ;  and  the  development  of  this  system  is  found,  as  in 
recent  Foraminifera,  to  bear  a  constant  relation  to  the  amount  of  thf 
secondary  calcareous  deposit  But  further,  in  specimens  in  which 
the  "  Niinimuliiic"  Layer  was  originally  well  preserved,  and  in  which 
the  decalcifying  process  has  been  carefully  managed,  that  layer  is 
represented  by  a.  ihinwhite  film  covering  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
segniciits  ;  as  is  sliown  superficially  over  the  upper  part  of  fig.  36, 
and  in  section,  aloii^  the  margins  of  the  serpentine  layers,  in  the 
lower.  When  this  lilm  is  examined  with  a  sufficient  magnifying 
power,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  needlc-liko  fibres 
of  ser|icntine  ;  which  sometimes  stand  upright,  parallel,  and  almost 
in  contact  with  one  anotliM',  like  tlie  fibres  of  asbestos,  but  which 
arc  IVciiuently  giouped  in  converging  brus*i-Iike  bundles,  so  as  to 
be  very  close  to  each  other  in  certain  spots  at  the  surface  of  the  film. . 
w  bilst  widely  sepaiatcd  in  others, — thus  indicating  exactly  the  same  ■ 
iricgiilarities  in  the  grouping  of  the  tubuli  that  (as  already  men-! 
tii'iied)  we  find  in  recent  Numinuliiies.  And  it  is  not  nnfieijuently 
seen  that  where  buiidi^s  of  these  fibres  converge  towards  Ibe  surface, 
so  that  the  pseiidopodTnl  threads  they  represent  would  havd  issucil 
forth  in  clusters,  the  internal  castsof  the  canal-system  take  th<ir 
oiigiii  in  such  aggregations.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  in  this  most 
anciuiit  of  all  fossils  at  present  known,  the  most  complete  model  we 
I»ossess  of  any  extinct  animal,  extending  even  to  its  soft  sarcodic 
tliivads  of  less  than  faj-unth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, — this  model 
being  conformable  in  all  csscnti.d  particulars  to  the  "  internal  casts" 
of  cxiotiug  Fwrtinhii/cm  which  aie  at  present  in  course  of  prodne- 
tiuii  ott  the  sea-bottom. 

Ccogruphkal Disliibntioii. — Most  of  the  Families  of  tliis 
j,'r>iiip  lave  a  very  Vfitle   gc!Ograp)iical  distribution, — llii» 
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ueing  especially  the  case  with  the  sinallei-  and  simpler  re- 
presentatives of  them  that  range  over  those  vast  areas  in 
the  deep  oceanic  basins,  of  which  the  bottom- temperature 
is  kept  down  by  the  polar  underflow.  A  striking  resem- 
blance has  long  been  noted  bct'.veeu  the  poor  and  feeble 
Foraminiferal  fauna  of  shallow  waters  in  colder-temperate 
seas,  and  that  of  great  depths  i;i  tropical  seas  ;  and  this 
similarity  is  now  explained  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
temperature  to  which  these  two  fiunse  are  subjected.  The 
lars^er  and  most  developed  exa^iiples  of  existing  Fora- 
mi.iifera,  ou  the  other  hand,  are  I  mited  to  the  shallower 
seas  near  tropical  shores,  or  coveiirg  coral  reefs  where  the 
bottom-temperature  is  comparaiivt.  y  high  ;  or  to  partially 
enclosed  seas,  like  the  MediterraD:an  and  Red  Sea,  which 
are  cut  oif  from  the  polar  underfli  w  by  the  shallowness  of 
the  straits  which  connect  them  w:th  the  oceanic  basin..  It 
is  in  such  seas  that  we  meet  will;  the  largest  Orbiculinae, 
and  the  most  complex  Orbilolilcs  and  Alveoliiiae, — the  first 
of  these  "imperforate"  types  being  generally  abundant  in 
tropical  shore-sands,  the  second  n  shallow  dredgings  along 
the  Australian  coast,  the  great  barrier-reef,  and  the  lagoons 
of  "  atolls "  in  the  Coral  Sea,  while  the  third  seems  to 
attain  its  highest  development  in  the  Philippine  Seas.  So, 
again,  among  the  "  perforate "  Lagenida,  we  find  the 
"  ncdosariaa  "  and  "  cristellarian  "  types  attaining  a  very 
high  development  in  the  Mediterrviiean  ;  the  most  complex 
forms  of  the  "  rotalian "  type,  including  the  zoophytic 
Pulytremn,  are  only  met  with  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
seas ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  small  and  modified 
PolystomellcE  and  dwarfed  OperculimT,  there  are  no  known 
representatives  in  the  colder-temperate  or  polar  seas  either 
of  the  gigantic  Cydodypeus,  or  of  the  large  Operculina  and 
Heieroster/ina  of  the  tropics.  But  while  the  Foraminiferal 
fauna  thus  obviously  depends  on  £  n  elevated  temperature 
for  the  attainment  of  its  highest  development  as  regards 
the  size  and  complexity  of  its  individual  members,  the 
numerical  multiplication  of  its  Ion  er  forms  (as  is  the  case 
in  many  other  groups)  seems  to  be  favoured  by  a  much 
lower  degree  of  warmth  ;  so  that  we  find  the  vast  area  of 
"globigerina-ooze"  extending  to  the  borders  of  the  Polar 
seas.  There,  however,  it  ceases  almost  abruptly,  the  place 
of  this  calcareous  deposit  being  aken  by  an  accumulation 
of  the  siliefeous  skeletons  of  Eadi  ilarians  and  Diatomaceae. 

It  i8<not  a  little  curious,  how  ver,  that  recent  researches 
should  have  disclosed  the  fact,  that  the  existing  Arenace- 
ous Lltuolida  attain  their  highest  development — in  regard 
no  ies  to  size  and  complexity  of  structure  than  to  number 
— on  lie  dcp  sea-bottom, — the  additions  to  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Foraminiferal  fauna  made  by  the  dredg- 
ings of  "-.he  "  Porcupine,"  the  "  Valorous,"  and  the  "  Chal- 
lenger "  having  been  far  greater  ^n  this  section  than  in 
either  of  the  calcareous-shelled  groups.  And  it  would  hence 
appear  that  an  elevated  temperature  is  not  as  essential  to 
the  high  development  of  the  For(  mini/era  which  construct 
"  tests  "  by  gluing  together  grasns  of  sand,  as  it  is  to  that 
of  the  shell-forming  types  which  separate  the  material  of 
their  "  porcellanous  "  or  "  vitreous  "  skeletons  from  the  sea- 
water  in  which  they  live. 

Geolof/kal  Distribzdion. — There  is  no  division  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom  whose  range  in  time  (so  far  as  is  at  present 
known)'  can  be  compared  with  that  <4  the  Foramini/era. 
Looking,  indeed,  to  the  vast  series  of  ages  that  must  have 
besn  required  for  the  deposit  of  that  "long  succession  of 
Upper  Laurentiau  and  Huroniaii  rocks  which  intervenes 
between  the  Eozoic  Limestone  of  the  Lower  Laurentians 
of  Canadaj  and  the  lowest  strata  in  which  the  most  ancient 
representatives  of  the  Palasozoic  fauna  have  as  yet  been 

Appearances  resei»bliiig  Aiuielid  burrows  liavc  haen  found  in 
Laurentian  rocks  ;  but  these  cannot  fee  s.ifely  relied  on  as  f.vidiiiice  of 
tll»^xistenc«!  of  Marine  Worms  at  tbat  epoch. 


found,  it  may  even  be  said  that  all  other  fossils  are  modern 
by  comparison.  For  the  interval  between  the  formation  of 
the  Canadian  Eozwn  and  the  period  represented  by  the 
oldest  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  series  %eems 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  quite  as  great — geologically 
speaking — as  that  which  intervened  between^  the  latter 
and  the  existing  epoch,  if  not  greater,— the  "  fundamental 
gneiss  "  of  Sir  Roderick  jMurchison,  which  represents  in  cen- 
tral Europe  the  Laurentians  of  Canada,  and  near  the  base  of 
which  is  found  the  kindred  Eozoon  bavaricuM,  having  a 
thickness  estimated  at  90,000  feet,  and  being  overlaid  by  a 
great  thickness  of  other  non-fossUiferous  rocks.  Hence  the 
determination  of  the  organic  origin  of  this  Ophicalcite,  and 
of  its  Foraminiferal  affinities,  which  has  been  effected  by 
the  examination  and  comparison  of  parts  of  specimens  so 
minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  must  be 
considered  as. one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  micro- 
scopic research — fully  equal  in  importance,  when  considered 
in  ail  its  bearings,  to  the  discovery  by  Prof.  Ehrenberg  of 
the  Foraminiferal  origin  of  Chalk.^ 

Indications  of  Eozoic  structure  have  been  found  in  various 
strata  of  uncertain  ^ge  underlying  the  Silurians  of  North 
America,  and  also  in  some  of  the  older  rocks  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian series ;  and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  idea 
that  its  existence  may  have 'been  prolonged  through  the 
whole  of  that  long  period,  commonly  regarded  as  azoic, 
which  has  been  designated  by  Prof.  Dana  as  Archaean.  In 
the  earliest  strata  usually  accounted  fossiliferous  there  are 
found,  alike  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  a  number  of 
curious  organisms,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  which 
have  received  the  uzmts  Archaocyalhus,  Stromatopora,  and 
Receptaculites.  The  nature  of  these  is  still  problematical, 
their  internal  structure  not  having  yet  been  fully  eluci- 
dated ;  but  while  it  seems  probable,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
among  the  organisms  whose  similarity  of  external  confor- 
mation has  led  to  their  association  under  these  names,  there 
may  be  several  types  of  structure  essentially  different,  there 
seems  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  some  among  them 
are  really  gigantic  Foraminifera,  presenting  approximations 
to  calcareous  Sponges.  The  Limestones  of  the  Silurian 
period  have  not  been  as  yet  minutely  searched  for  the 
smaller  forms  of  Foraminifera  ;  but  gre»n  sands  of  Silu 
rian  age  occur  in  various  localities,  the  grains  of  whict  can 
be  identified  as  "  internal  casts"  of  Foraminiferal  shells. 

It  is  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  that  we  first  recognize 
a  varied  and  abundant  Foraminifenl  fauna,  whici  has 
recently  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by  Mr  H 
B.  Brady, ^  whose  very  interesting  results  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows.  (1)  Of  the  "imperforate"  or  •'porcel- 
lanous "  Foramini/era  no  examples  have  been  detected. 

(2)  Of  the  "perforate"  or  "vitreous"  series,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  principal  group  is  represented  :  the  Lagenida 
very  slightly ;  the  Gtobtgerinida  by  Tejctularia  and  various 
Jiotalmii  types  ;  while  of  the  yumimUiniiia  we  find,  not 
only  three  generic  forms  that  are  at  the  same  time  indivi- 
dually small  and  scantily  diffused,  but  (in  certain  localities) 
such  an  accumulation  of  comparatively  large  shells  of 
FusuHna  (fig.  20),  that  they  constitute  almost  the  sole 
material  of  calcareous   beds   extending  over   large  areas. 

(3)  A  large  proportion  of  the  foraminiferal  types  of  this 
period  belong  to  that  "  ai  filaceous  "  group  which  at  present 
contains  not  merely  the  LUuolida,  whose  "tests"  are 
entirely  made  up  ef  cemeutod  sand-gnxins  (among  which 

^  "  Tlie  disf^iverj*  of  orj:ftnie  reniflin!*  in  the  iTyst.ilIine  linie.<:to^cs 
of  the  futcieut  giuMss  of  I'.uiail.i,"  says  Prof.  Gumbel,  tlie  accnniphsheil 
dirCL-tor  of  the  v!«)l.»^ic;il  Sunry  o^  Ba\T%ri»,  "for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  rx'MStrx-hfw  i)f  Sir  Wilhuiji  L<>gau  .lad  his  coIIe.igye«,  and 
to  the  c.ireful  micriisciiph'  inve.<ti(j;itioii5  of  Drs  Dawaoo  aiut  Carpecter, 
mtift  K-  rf'jdrdni  tin  ojH-tiitig  n  ticui  era  m  ffeoiogicai  science." 

'  .ynncyrr")'!'  of  M«  Clardim/frroM  swi  Peraiian  Foraminifera, 
».  ibbsheil  liy  tlio  r«h»>»tognii>liiosl  Socictr,  1476. 
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the  Saccaminu,  fig.  5,  a,  b,  is  distinctly  recognizable),  but 
also  a  number  of  genoric  types  more  or  leas  allied  to  the 
recent  Valvuiina,  in  vhich  there  is  a  "vilrooua"  shelly 
basis,  more  or  less  thickly  incrusted  by  an  arenaceous 
envelope.  The  "  isomorphism"  of  these  with  truo  "  nodo- 
sariues"  and  "rotalinos"  suggests  the  question  whether 
they  are  not  really  in  an  evolutionary  stago  between  the 
true  sandy-tested  and  the  completely  calcareous-shelled 
types. 

But  there  is  a  larger  question  even  than  this, — namely, 
whether  those  massive  beds  of  Carboniferous  Limeslono 
whose  texture  is  sub-crystalline,  and  in  which  scarcely  any 
traces  of  organic  structure  are  now  discernible,  do  not  owe 
their  origin,  like  analogous  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  formor 
tion,  to  Foraminiferal  life.  The  general  tendency  of  recent 
geological  opinion  has  boon  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
all  traces  of  organic  structure  in  such  bed.s  by  the  "  meta- 
morphism"  they  have  undergone  subsequently  to  their 
original  deposition.  Of  the  corapleteneas  with  which  »uch 
metamorphism  may  obliterate  the  evidence  of  organic 
origin  in  calcareous  rocks  it  m  impossible  to  havo  more 
"  pregnant  instances  "  than  those  afforded  by  the  purely 
crystalline  marble  of  Carrara,  which  is  unquestionably  a 
oietamorphic  Oolite,  and  ths  crystalline  conversion  of  tho 
Antrim  Chalk  in  the  neighbo'urbood  of  the  basaltic  out- 
bilrst  which  forms  tho  Giant's  Causeway.  The  abundance 
of  Corals,  however,  in  various  bods  of  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, accompanied  by  such  accumulations  of  Brachiopods, 
Crinoids,  itc,  as  might  havo  been  associated  with  them 
on  coral  reefs,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  tho 
substance  of  existing  reef-building  corals,  when  raised  by 
upheaval,  sometimes  exhibits  a  metamorphism  that  causes  it 
to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  carboniferous  limestone,  has 
seemed  to  favour  the  belief  that  the  azoic  sub-crystalline 
beds  of  that  formation  had  their  origin  ia  Coral  growths, 
Against  this,  however,  it  may  be  urged  that  we  have  at  tho 
present  time  no  continuity  of  Coral  growth  over  areas  that 
are  at  all  comparable  to  those  which  we  find  continuously 
covered  with  Carboniferous  Limestone ;  that  tho  real  parallel 
to  these  is  presented  bytbo  continuous bedsof  Chalk  formerly 
deposited  over  vast  marine  areas,  by  those  of  the  Nummuli- 
tic  Limestone  of  the  snoceediig  period,  and  by  those  of 
Globigorina-ooze  still  in  progress  of  production  ;  and  that, 
if  the  tropical  sea-bottom  were  now  elevated  into  dry  land, 
we  should  find  over  the  daeper  areas  a  contiououa  Forami- 
niferal deposit,  interrupted  in  particular  localities  by 
upheaved  reefs  of  Coral,  whose  slopes  would  I»e  covered 
with  calcareoas-shelled  MoUuiks,  Ecbinoderms,  itc,  bearing 
a  general  correspondence  with  tho  great^Carboniferous  Limo« 
stone  formation. 

Moreover,  it  has  now  some  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
"metamorphism"  is  connected  with  mecBanical  disturbance, 
and  especially  with  that  "  lateral  thrust"  whick  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  plication  and  contortion  of  strata,  and 
which  must  have  given  rise  to  tho  evolution  of  great  heat. 
That  such  a  change  was  ext-en^ively  praduced  in  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  of  Great  Britain  at  tho  end  of  the  Palafo- 
zoic  period,  when  the  horizontal  and  continuous  Coat- 
measures  were  thus  broken  up  into  separate  "  baslas," 
bordered  by  intervening  ridges  formed  by  tho  uplifting  of 
their  subjacent  limestone,  is  universally  recognized.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  over  tho  vast  area  of  Russia  that  lies 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Ural  mountains,  thero  seems  to 
havo  been  no  such  force  in  action.  Its  strata  are  so  nearly 
level  that  the  determination  of  their  order  of  superposition 
has  been  difficult.  And  there  ia  such  a  remarkable  absence 
of  metamorphism  even  in  those  of  Silurian  age  that  wo 
there  find  what  are  elsewhere  slatn  represented  by  bods  of 
day,  constituting  the  original  form  of  that  deposit  which 
has  elsewhere  acquirsd  the  slaty  character  by  subsequent 


metamorphism.  Now,  since  it  is  here  that  we  also  find 
the  most  extensive  developmont  of  /^«s!2/!iin-limestone  in 
the  placo  of  those  subcryslalUne  bods  which  elsewhere 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  there 
seems  exactly  the  same  reason  fur  regarding  such  a  Fora^ 
miniferal  deposit  as  tho  original  form  of  those  beds.  And 
this  view  derives  roniarkablo  coniirmatiou  from  the  pheno- 
niona  presented  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Ireland, 
which  has  boon  recently  studied  with  great  care  by  Prof. 
Hull.'  This  formation  extends  over  a  very  considerable 
area  of  the  island, — constituting  in  its  central  portion  an 
elevated  plateau,  whoso  nearly  horizontal  strata  present  no 
indication  of  lateral  thrust,  whilst  along  tho  margin  of  this 
area  the  calcareous  strata  have  been  elevated  into  ridges 
by  thrust  from  the  outside,  with  more  or  less  of  plication 
and  contortion:  Now,  in  these  marginal  ridges  the  traces 
of  organic  origin  are  scanty, — the  presence  of  fossils,  whether 
largo  or  minute,  being  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  In 
the  level  strata  of  tho  central  plateau,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  of  organic  origin  ia  almost  everywhere 
complete  ;  and  whilst  fossil  Corals,  MoUusks,  Crinoids,  ic, 
are  abundant  in  particular  bods,  great  masses  of  the  lime- 
stone are  found  by  microscopic  examination  to  consist  of 
little  else  than  minute  Foraminiferal  shells.  A  very  strong 
caso,  then,  seems  made  out  for  the  belief  that  Foraminiferal 
life  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the  production  of  those 
vast  beds  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  (often  exceeding  150O 
feet  in  thickness)  in  which  scarcely  any  trace  O'f  organic 
origin  can  now  be  found, — this  share  bearing  to  that  of  the 
Corals,  which  are  generally  credited  with  the  whole,  some- 
what of  the  same  proportion  that  tho  Foraminiferal  ocwe  of 
the  deop-sea-bottom  at  tho  present  time  does  to  the  Coral 
reefs  of  shallow  waters,  and  the  shells  of  Mollnsks  and 
Echinidans  that  live  among  them. 

In  tho  oarHer  Secondary  rocks  \»o  do  not  find  by  any 
means  the  same  evidence  of  abundant  Foraminiferal  life  ; 
but  this  is  very  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  condi-' 
tiens  of  their  deposition.  For  duriog  the  Triassic  poriotl 
we  find  no  representative  of  a  deep  oceanic  calciireous 
dep(Tsit,^tAc  only  considerable  limestone  bed  (tho  muschel- 
kalk)  being  obviously  ct.mposed  of  the  remains  of  the 
more  developed  fauna  of  comparatively  shallow  wator.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  find  certain  clay  beds  \.i  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  yielding  Faniminijha,  chiefly  of  tho  Cristcl- 
larian.  type,  which  can  be  identified;— *iot  only  gencrieally 
and  spccifioclly,  but  oven  virietally— with  forms  common 
in  the  Italian  Tcrliaric.^t,  and  still  living  in  tho  Mediter- 
ranean. In  many  of  the  Liassic  claya  Feraminifera  are 
found  in  great  aiiundanco  ;  and  hero  the  "  porcellanous" 
group  first  characlBrlalically  shows  itself  under  one  of  its 
least  ,m»difiod  typeti,  the  jS/riAj^orii/mo.  In  the  formation 
of  many  Oolitic  Limosto-nea  it  seems  probabls  that  Forami- 
nifera  had  &  considerable  shore.  For  while  the  material  of 
many  of  the  ealcareous  beds  belonging  to  this  foruidtion 
was  obviously  furmishcd  by  debris  of  Corals,  Eehinoderms, 
and  MoUusks,  t^e  nudei  of  tho  comi»oDcnt  grain*  of  the 
true  Oolitic  beds  arc  so  often  fimn<l  to  bo  minute  Foramiiti- 
fera,  tJ)at  we  seem  justified  in  r«garding  those  bods  as 
having  been  formed  by  a  sub-aerial  metamorphosis  of  shore 
sands  largely  composed  of  the  minute  shells  belonging  to 
that  group,  like  many  tropical  shore-sands  of  the  present 
time. 

It  was  by  the  comparative  study  of  specimens  of  Chalk 
brought  from  different  localities  that  Professor  Ehrenberg 
wag  firat  led  to  the  conclusion^  that  this  vast  formation 
was  mainly  produced  by  the  progressive  accumulation  and 
subsequent  disintcg.ation  of  tho  minute  shells  of  various 

'  Physical  Oeoffraphy  and  Qeolngy  0/  Ireland,  1878. 
'  Uober  dio  Bililung  iler  KreiJofclscn  uikI  dcs  KrciJemcrgels  durch 
'laeicblbare  Or>;auisnjcn,''  Bertio,  183**. 
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types  of  For{tmtm/era,  e%pecia.\]y  Gtobiffcrtua  (fig.  11), — 
a  conclusion  to  which  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson  was  in- 
depeiidpnlly  led  by  his  study  of  the  "  Levant  mud,"  a 
white  chalk-liko  deposit  at  present  in  progress  of  formation 
on  the  comparatively  shallow  bottom  of  the  eastern  end  of 
tbe  Mediterranean.'     Thia  conclusion  has  been  fully  borne 


Fw.  37.— Microscopic  Orjjnnisma  in  Clialk  frflm  f^rfivcsoinl:  a,  *.  r,  rf,  T^rCmlari/t 
gtobHtnra,  f.  e,  e,  t,  Jiotaiia  atj>in\t;  /.  Tfjlut'jrni  ocufi/tln,  g,  Ptanularm 
Jieias ;  /I.  Mariciita. 

out  by  the  deep-sea  soundings  and  drciTglng^  since  carried 
on  ;  which  have  established  ths  fact  thai  large  areas  of  the 
great  ocean-basins  are  covered  to  an  unknown  thickness 
by  a  Foraminiferal  ooze,  which,  when  dried,  corre^jionda  in 
every  particular  with  ordinary  Chalk.  And  there  is,  more- 
over, very  strong  evidence  that  thi^  deposit  is  not  a  reiwti- 
tion  of  tbe  old  Chalk  formation,  but  an  actual  coKtmuation 
ol  it  over  areas  which  have  undergone  no  such  upheaval  as 
that  which  raised  the  chslk  of  Euroi)8,  Asia,  and  America 
into  dry  land.  Not  only  tho  Clialk,  but  the  snbjscent 
Greensand  appears  to  have  originated  in  great  degree  in 
Foraminiferal  life, — its  glauconilc  grains  being  (in  the 
localitie.'i  in  which  they  seem  to  have  undcrgono  least 
attrition)  internal  casts  of  easlly-recogiiizablo  types  of  that 
fi  t\ii>^  fopmed  by  the  process  already  described  as  .<:tiU  goiHg 
on  upon  parts  of  tho  existing  sca-boltotn.  Varioua  larger 
types  01  all  tho  princip^il  groups  of  Foramini/era  occur  in 
diiTcreut  parts  of  the  Cretacco\is  formation, — the  "porcel- 
kiiiouj  "  sub-ordsr  being  now  fully  rcfH-eScntcd. 

The  highest  development  of  tlic  Foiaminifcral  type,  as 
Measured  by  the  extraordinary  abundancu  of  its  largest  and 
mo^t  cflmpkx  examples,  seems  to  have  been  attained  in  tho 
•irly  Tertiary  psriod,  to  which  belongs  tho  Tast  formation 
of  Nuniraulilic  Limestone,  forming  a  band  often  of  1800 
miles  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  attaining  sovoral  thousand 
feet  in  thickness,  which  may  bo  tniced  oaatwartls  from  ths 
Atlantic  shoroe  of  SouthcTji  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  (the 
Fyramids  being  built  erf  this  rock,  and  en  a  terrace  formed 
by  it)  through  Western  Asia  to  Northorn  India  and  Otioa, 
and  likew-iaa  over  largo  areas  in  North  America — thus 
taking,  to  u«e  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  a  far  more 
conspicuous  part  than  any  other  Tertiary  group  in  the  solid 
framework  of  the  earth's  crust.  In  some  localities  it  seems 
to  lie  conformably  upon  Cretaceous  strata, so  as  to  establish 
the  continuity  between  the  latest  Secondary  deposits  and 
the  earliest  Tertiarles  formed  in  the  deep  sea.  In  some 
localities  this  Limestone  is  essentially  composed  of  an 
aggregation  of  Nummuliua  (including,  however,  the  fossil 

'  Memoirs  o/t\e  Manehalcr  Philosojihical  Society,  vol.  viii 


remains  of  higher  organtRms),  the  ."ipaces  between  the  large 
and  entire  shells  being  fdled  in  by  minuter  forms  _and  by, 
the  dei)ris  of  previous  generations  of  the  brger ;  whilst  in 
other  localities  ihs' ifummiiliU's  aro  replaced,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  OrbUouhs  and  Orbitoliles.  In  the  Paris  basin  th& 
Nummulitic  Limestone  is  represented  by  the  Culcaire 
grassier,  which  is  for  the  most  part  of  Foraminiferal  origin. 
Its  lower  calcareous  beds  are  chiefly  Nummulitic;  but  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  series  we  find  the  MiliuLine  group  pre- 
dominating, some  of  its  beds  being  chiefly  composed  of 
Orl/ilolilt's,  whilst  others  (notably  those  of  which  a  large 
part  of  Paris  is  built)  are  essentially  made  up  by  the 
aggregation  of  the  smaller  Millolce.  The  calcareous  sard 
of  Grignon,  which  consists  in  great  part  (like  many  bed.s 
of  tho  Oolitic  formation)  of  shells  commiDuted  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  contains  a  great  abundance  of  Foramini/era, — 
among  them  the  large  and  camples  Dadylopora,  which  is 
only  represented  at  the  present  time  by  a  minute  form  of 
extreme  simplicity.  In  vaiious  marine  deposits  of  the 
middle  and  later  Tertiary  periods,  especially  thos3  which 
form  the  slopes  of  the  Ai>ennines,  Foraminijera  are  abund- 
ant ;  but  the  larger  forms  gradually  give  place  to  tha 
smaller,  and  the  Foraminiferal  fauna  progrnsjively  approxi- 
mates more  closely  to  that  of  the  present  time. 

Altogether  it  would  certainly  be  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that,  so  Tar  as  wc  are  justified  by  positive -evidence,  no  single 
group  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  has  contributed,  or  is  at 
present  contribtiting,  60  largely  as  tho  one  of  which  a 
sketch  has  now  been  given  to  the  formation  of  tho  crust  ol 
thee.^rth, — byscparating  carbonate  of  lime  from  its  solution 
in  sea  water,  and  thus  restoring  to  tho  solid  form  the  vast 
quantity  of  that  material  which  is  continually  being  taken 
up  in  solution,  pnd  discharged  into  the  oceanic  basin,  by 
tho  percolation  of  rain-water  through  the  calcareous  strata 
which  have  b?en  elevated  into  dry  land,  which  aro  thus 
undergoing  continual  degradation.  And  if  the  origin  of 
the  great  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  in  Foramini- 
feral rather  thaji  in  Coral  life  be  scce^tcd  as  probable,  the 
share  taken  by  Foraminiferal  life  in  this  process  during  the 
I'alax)zoic  period  would  appear  to  have  been  fully  equalled: 
by  that  which  it  took  iu  the  formatiom  of  the  Chalk,  and  in 
the  preductiou  of  tbe  Nummulitie  Limestone,  of  mora 
BiotleKn  geological  epochs.  (\T.  E.  c.) 

FOUBACIl;  a  town  of  LomjiRo,  Germany,  the  chief 
town  of  aaircio,  is  Bitualod  on  an  afJhient  of  the  Rosicl  and 
on  the  Meti  and  Saarbrucken  Railway,  about  5  J  mile* 
south-west  of  Saarbfiieken.  Its  industries  include  brew- 
ing, tanning,  »nd  the  manufacture  of  glass,  so.ip,  and 
pa'steboard.  At  a  short  distance  fronj  the  town  are 
the  large  iron-works  of  Do  Wendcl,  Enkd,  i  Company, 
which  employ  abo»Ji  1500  ■workmen.  There  arc  also  largo 
eoal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  ForUach  possesses  a  real  school, 
a  higher  fcnule  school,  a  Catholic  and  two  Protestant 
churches,  and  a  synagagtic.  After  tlw  battle  on  tbe  neigh- 
bsuring  lieights  of  Si)ioh«am,  August  6.  1870,  in  which 
tho  French  luidor  Gonwal  Frossard  were  defeated  by  the 
Germans  iindor  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  the  town  was 
occupied  by  the  German  troops,  end  at  the  conclu.>*ion  of 
tho  war  it  was  anniisod  to  Germany.     The  population  ip 

1875  wa.<  CI  re. 

FORBES,  Albxasder  Penrose  (1817-1875),  bishop 
of  Brechin,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Juno  G,  1817.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Jte<lwynv  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  grandson  of  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo. 
He  studied  first  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  then  for  two 
years  under  the  Rev.  niomaa  Dale,  tho  poet,  in  Kent, 
passed  one  session  at  Glasgow  university,  and,  having 
chosen  the  career  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  completed 
his  studies  at  Haileybury  College.  In  1836  he  went  to 
Madras,  but  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  the  result  of  the 
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climate,  Le  was  obligea  after  two  or  three  years  to  return  to 
England.  He  then  entered  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
where  in  1841  he  obtained  tbeBoden  Sanskrit  scholarship, 
and  in  1844  toolc  his  degree  of  B.A.  He  was  at  Oxford 
during  the  early  years  of  the  great  religious  movement 
known  for  some  time  as  Puseyisra,  and  he  was  powerfully 
influenced  by  association  with  its  leaders,  Newman,  Pusey, 
and  Keble,  and  entered  heartily  into  their  views  and  aims. 
In  1844  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  English 
Church,  and  held  an  English  curacy;  but  being  naturally 
attracted  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  his  native  land,  then 
recovering  from  long  depression,  he  removed  in  1846  to 
Stonehaven,  the  chief  town  of  Kincardineshire.  The  same 
year,  liowever,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St 
Saviour's,  Leeds,  and  co-operated  in  a  mission  formed 
there,  with  strong  Romanizing  tendencies,  which  ere  long 
collapsed.  In  1847  Forbes  was  called  to  succeed  Bishop 
Moir  in  the  see  of  Brechin.  He  removed  the  episcopal 
residence  to  Dundee,  where  be  resided  till  his  death,  com- 
bining the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  with  the 
duties  of  the  see.  He  laboured  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  never  sparing  himself  when  work  was  to  be  done, 
and  won  not  only  golden  opinions  but  warm  affections, 
especially  among  the  working  classes.  Thrc  ugh  his  energy 
and  devoted  endeavours  several  new  churches  were  built 
in  Dundee,  and  among  them  the  pro-cathedral  of  St 
Paul's.  He  was  once  prosecuted  in  the  church  courts  for 
heresy;  tlie  accusation  being  founded  on  his  primary 
charge,  delivered  and  published  in  1857,  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  views  on  the  eucharist.  He  made  a  powerful 
defence  of  the  charge,  and  was  acquitted  with  "  a  censure 
and  an  admonition."  Keble  wrote  in  his  defence,  and  was 
present  at  his  trial  at  Edinburgh.  Forbes  was  a  good 
schplar,  and  above  all  a  scientific  theologian,  and  his  social 
qualities  were  such  as  to  endear  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  author  of  treatises  on  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  various  commentaries  and  devotional 
works,  discourses,  and  reviews.  He  died  at  Dundee, 
October  8,  1875. 

FORBES,  David  (1828-1876),  F.RS.,  an  accomplished 
traveller,  mineralogist,  metallurgist,  chemist,  and  writer  on 
chemical  geology,  brother  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes, 
was  born  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and  received  his 
early  education  there  and  at  Brentwood  in  Essex.  When 
a  boy  he  manifested  "  an  enthusiastic  disposition  as 
regards  science,"  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  had  already 
acquired  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  chemistry.  This  sub- 
ject he  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
still  young  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
raining  and  metallurgical  works  at  Espedal  in  Norway. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Evans 
&  Aiken,  nickel-smelters,  of  Birmingham,  and  in  that 
capacity  visited  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  He  died  in 
London,  December  5,  1876.  Micro-petrology  and  chemical 
geology  owe  much  to  the  researches  of  Dayid  Forbes. 
Besides  reports  for  the  Iron  and  Steel- Institute,  of  which, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  foreign  secretary, 
he  wrote  upwards  of  50  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  among 
which  are  the  following : — "  The  Action  of  Sulphurets  on 
Metallic  Silicates  at  High  Temperatures,"  Rep.  Brit,  Assoc., 
1855,  pt.  ii.  p.  62;  "The  Relations  of  the  Silurian  and 
Metamorphic  Rocks  of  the  south  of  Norway,"  lb.,  p.  82 ; 
"The  Cau323  producing  Foliation  in  Rocks,"  Journ.  Geo!. 
Soc.,  xi.,  1855  ;  "The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Silurian 
and  Cambrian  Limestones,"  Phil.  Mag.,  xiii.  pp.  365-J73, 
1857;  "The  Geology  of  Bolivia  and  Southern  Peru," 
Joum.  Qeol.  &c.,  xvii.  pp.  7-62,  1861. 

FORBES,  Duncan  (1685-1747),  of  CuUoden,  was  bom 
at  Banchrew  or  at  CuUoden  near  Inverness  on  the  1 0th  of 
Nov»iiber,  1685.     After  he  hod  compiptpd  hi»  "tadics  at 


the  universities  of  Edinburgh  andLeyden,  he  was  admitted 
advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1709.  His  own  talents 
and  the  influence  of  the  Argyll  family  secured  his  rapid 
advancement,  which  was  still  further  helped  by  his  loyalty 
to  the  Hanoverian  cause  at  the  period  of  the  rebellion  in 
1715.  In  1722  Forbes  was  returned  member  for  Inver- 
ness, and  in  1725  he  succeeded  Dundas  of  Arniston  as 
lord  advocate.  He  inherited  the  patrimonial  estates  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  1734,  and  in  1737  he  attained  to 
the  Itighest  legal  honours  in'  Scotland,  being  made  lord 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session.  As  lord  advocate,  he 
had  laboured  to  improve  the  legislation  and  revenue  of  the 
country,  to  extend  trade  and  encourage  manufactures,  and 
no  le-ss  to  render  the  Government  popular  and  respected  i; 
Scotland.  In  the  proceedings  which  followed  the  memorablt 
Porteous  mob,  for  example,  when  the  Government  brought 
in  a  bill  for  disgracing  the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  for 
fining  the  corporation,  and  for  abolishing  the  town-guard 
and  city-gate,  Forbes  both  spoke  and  voted  against  the 
measure  as  an  unwarranted  outrage  on  the  national  feeling. 
As  lord  president  also  he  carried  out  some  useful  legal 
reforms ;  and  his  term  of  office  was  characterized  by  qnick 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  law.  The  rebellion  of 
1745  found  him  at  his  post,  and  it  tried  all  his  patriotism. 
For  some  years  before,  he  had  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
urged  upon  the  Government  the  expediency  of  embodying 
Highland  regiments,  putting  them  under  the  command  of 
colonels  whose  loyalty  could  be  relied  upon,  but  officering 
them  with  tie  native  chieftains  and  cadets  of  old  families  in 
the  north.  "  If  Government,"  said  he,  "  pre-engages  the 
Highlander?  in  the  manrer  I  propose,  they  will  not  only 
serve  well  fgainst  the  eremy  abroad,  but  will  be  hostages 
for  the  goo''  behaviour  of  their  relations  at  home ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  raise  a 
rebellion  in  the  Highlairds."  Such  a  plan  was  afterwards 
successfully  pursued  by  Chatham  ;  but,  though  Walpole  is 
said  to  have  approved  of  the  scheme,  it  was  not  adopted  by 
the  council.  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  Jacobite  rising 
Forbes  hastened  to  Inverness,  and  through  his  personal 
influence  with  the  chiefs  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  those 
two  powerful  western  clans  were  prevented  from  taking  the 
field  for  Charles  Edward;  the  town  itself  also  he  kept 
loyal  and  well  protected  at  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors  were 
won  over  by  his  persuasions.  His  correspondence  with 
Lord  Lovat,  published  in  the  CuUoden  papers,  aflfords  a 
fine  illustration  of  his  character,  in  which  the  firmness  of 
loyal  principle  and  duty  is  found  blended  with  neighbourly 
kindness  and  consideration.  But  at  this  critical  juncture 
of  aflairs,  the  apathy  of  the  Government  interfered  con- 
siderably with  the  success  of  his  negotiations.  Advances 
of  arms  and  money  arrived  too  late,  and  though  Forbes 
employed  all  his  own  means  and  what  money  he  could 
borrow  on  his  personal  security,  his  resources  were  quite 
inadequate  to  the  emergency.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these 
advances  were  ever  fully  repaid.  Part  was  doled  out  to 
liim,  after  repeated  solicitations  that  his  credit  might  be 
maintained  in  the  country;  but  it  is  evident  he  had  fallen 
into  disgrace  in  consequence  of  his  humane  exertions  to 
mitigate  the  impolitic  severities  inflicted  upon  his  country- 
men after  their  disastrous  defeat  at  CuUoden.  The  in- 
gratitude of  the  Government,  and  the  many  distressing  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  insurrection,  sunk  deep 
into  the  mind  of  Forbes.  He  never  fairly  rallied  from  the 
depression  thus  caused,  and  after  a  period  of  decUning 
health  he  died  on  the  10th  of  December  1747,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Forljes  was  a  patriot  without  ostentation  or  pretence,  a  true 
Sootemnn  with  no  narrow  prejudice,  an  accomplished  and  even 
cradile  scholar  witiont  jiedaalry,  a  man  of  genuine  piety  withonl 
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•sceticismoriiitoUrancc.  His  country  long  felt  Iiis  influence  tlirougli 
her  revivin*'  arts  and  institutions  :  and  the  cxamiilc  of  such  a 
charac;er  )n  that  coarse  and  venal  age,  and  among  a  people 
distracted  by  faction,  political  strife,  and  national  antipathies,  while 
It  was  invaluable  to  his  contemporjries  m  a  man  of  higii  position, 
is  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  and  veneration  of  his  countrvnien. 
In  his  iiit*rval«  of  leisure  lie  cultivateil  with  sonic  success  the  study 
ot  philowpliy,  theology,  and  biblical  cnticism.  He  is  said  to  iiave 
lieen  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Heliiew  Hible.  His  published  writings, 
some  of  them  of  importance,  include — A  Lcticr  ton  liishop,  concern' 
111(7  soiiu:  Im-poTlanl  Discoveries  in  Philosophy  aiui  Thfolmjii  (1732) ; 
,'^otiie  TkouglUa  concernxiuj  Rehrjion,  natural  and  revealed,  and  the 
ifanner  of  UadcTSlanduv]  Hevclation  (17351;  and  Kejieetwns  on 
InerediilUy  (2d  «l.  1750).  His  correspondence  was  collected  and 
jiublished  in  IS15,  and  a  memoir  of  him  ilioin  the  family  papers)  was 
ATitten  by  Mr  Hill  Burton,  and  pubhslied  along  with  a  Life  of 
Lord  Lov'nl,  in  1847  His  statue  by  lioubiliac  sunds  in  the  Par- 
'.aiiunt  House,  Kdmbuigh. 

FORBES,  Edward  (1815-54),  F.R.S.,  a  celebrated 
laturalist,  was  born  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  IS  10.  While  still  a  clnld,  when  not  engaged  in 
.■eading,  or  in  the  writing  of  verses  and  drawing  of  carica- 
tures— ever  favourite  recreations  with  him — he  occupied 
himself  with  tlie  collecting  and  arranging  of  insects,  shells, 
minerals,  fossils,  specimens  of  plants,  and  other  natural 
liistory  objects.  From  his  fiftli  to  his  eleventh  year, 
delicacy  of  health  precluded  his  attendance  at  any  school, 
but  in  182S  he  became  a  day  scholar  at  Athole  House 
Academy  in  Douglas,  where  he  was  universally  beloved  by 
his  companions,  and  was  recognized  by  his  master  as  an 
apt  if  not  a  good  scholar.  In  June  IS31  he  left  the  Isle 
of  Man  for  London,  where  during  four  months  he  studied 
drawing  under  Mr  Sass,  a  well-known  artist.  In  October, 
however,  having  given  up  all  idea  of  making  painting  his 
profession,  he  returned  homo;  and  in  tlip  following  month 
lie  matriculated  as  a  student  of  medicine  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  During  his  first  winter  session  there  be 
attended  lectures  on  anatomy,  theoretical  chemistry,  and 
t  oateria  medica ;  and  in  the  ensuing  summer  session 
botany,  natural  history,  and  practical  chemistry  claimed  his 
attention.  His  vacation  in  1832  he  spent  in  diligent  work 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1833  ho 
made  a  tour  in  Norway,  the  botanical  restilts  of  which 
were  published  in  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  Ilistnry 
for  1835-30.  In  the  summer  of  1834  he  visited  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  Wales,  and  devoted  much  time  to  dredging  in 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  lie  travelled  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Born  a  naturalist,  and 
having  no  relish  for  the  jiractioal  duties  of  the  surgeon  or 
physician,  Forbes  w;is  no  zealous  student  of  medicine,  and 
he  finally  in  the  spring  of  1836  abandoned  the  idea  of 
taking  a  medical  degree,  resolving  to  devote  himself  to 
science  and  literature.  The  winter  of  1836-37  found  him 
at  Pans,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  at  the  Jardin  des' 
Plantes  on  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  geology,'. 
and  mineralogy.  Leaving  Paris  in  April  1837,  he  repaired 
to  the  south  of  France,  whence  he  went  to  Algiers,  and 
during  a  month  there  spent  he  obtained  materials  for  a 
paper  on  land  and  freshwater  Molhisca,  published  in  the 
Annals  of  Natural  History,  vo\.  ii.  p.  250.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  registered  at  Edinburgh  as  a  student 
of  literature  ;  and  in  1838  appeared  his  first  volume, 
Malacologia  Afonensis,  a  synopsis  of  the  species  of  Man.x 
Mollusca,  During  the  summer  of  183S  he  visited  Styria 
and  Carniola,  and  made  extensive  botanical  collections. 
In  the  following  autumn  he  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Newcastle  a  paper  on  tlie  distribution  of  terres- 
trial Pulmonifera  in  Europe,  and  was  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare a  similar  report  with  reference  to  the  British  Isles. 
On  returning  to  Edinburgh  he  delivered  a  course  of  15  lec- 
tures on  the  natural  history  of  the  animals  jn  the  British 
seas.  In  1841  was  completed  the  publication  of  Forbes's 
great  work.  A  History  of  British  Star-fishes,  cmbodvii-/  tli:- 


results  of  researches  carried  on  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
containing  120  illustrations,  inclusive  of  humorous  tail- 
pieces, all  designed  by  the  author.  On  April  17th  of  the 
same  year  Forbes,  accompanied  by  his  friend  William 
Thompson,  joined  at  Malta  H.M.  surveying  ship  "  Beacon," 
n  which  he  had  been  appointed  naturalist  by  her  commander 
Captain  Graves.  From  that  date  until  October  1842  he  was 
busily  employed  in  investigating  the  botany,  zoology,  and 
geology  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  results  of  his 
researches  were  made  known  in  his  "Report  on  the  Mol- 
lusca and  Radiata  of  the  /Egean  Sea,  presented  to  the 
British  Association  in  1843,"  and  in  Travels  in  Lycia,  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  Lieut.  Spratt  in  1846.  In  the 
former  treatise  he  discussed  the  infiuence  of  climate  and  of 
the  nature  and  depth  of  the  sea  bottom  upon  marine  life, 
and  divided  the  yEgean  into  eight  biological  zones  ;  his 
conclusi'^^na  with  respect  to  bathymetrical  distribution, 
however,  have  been  shown  by  later  investigators  to  require 
certain  considerable  modifications.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  134  2  Forbes,  whom  family  misfortunes  had  now 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  for  a  means  of  livelihood, 
sought  and  obtained  the  cnratorship  of  the  collections  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London.  To  tlie  duties  of  that 
post  he,  in  ;\Iay  of  the  following  year,  added  those  of  the 
professorship  of  botany  at  King's  College,  where  he  lectured 
with  success  to  the  second  largest  botanical  class  in  London 
On  November  1,  1844,  having  resigned  the  curatorship  of 
the  Geological  Society,  he  became  pala;ontologist  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  £300.  In 
1S4G  Forbes  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geolor/ical 
Survey,  i.  336,  his  important  treatise  "  On  the  Connexion 
between  the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  Geographical  Changes  which  have  affected  their 
Area."  It  is  therein  pointed  out  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  their  origin  from  various  specific  centres,  the 
plants  of  Great  Britain  may  be  divided  into  five  well-marked 
groups  : — the  W.'  and  S.W.  Irish,  represented  in  the  N. 
of  Spain;  the  S.E.  Irish  and  S.W.  English,  related  to 
the  flora  of  the  Channel  Isles  and  the  neighbouring  part  of 
France  ;  the  S.E.  English,  characterized  by  species  occur- 
ring on  the  opposite  French  coast ;  a  group  peculiar  to 
mountain  summits,  Scandinavian  in  type  ;  and,  lastly,  a 
general  or  Germanic  flora.  From  a  variety  of  arguments 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  greater  part  of  the  terres- 
trial animals  and  flowering  plants  of  tlie  British  Islands 
migrated  thitherward,  over  continuous  land,  at  three 
distinct  periods,  before,  during,  and  after  the  glacial  epoch. 
In  the  autumn  of  1848  Forbes  married  the  daughter  of 
General  Sir  C.  Ashworth.  The  year  1851  witnessed  the 
removal  of  the  collections  of  the  Geological  Survey  from 
Craig's  Court  to  the  new  museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  and 
the  appointment  of  Forbes  as  professor  of  natural  history 
to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  just  established  in  conjunc- 
tion therewith.  In  1852  was  published  the  fourth  and 
concluding  volume  of  Forbes  and  Hanley's  History  of 
British  Mollusca.  In  1853  Forbes  held  the  presidency  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished  wish  in  hia 
appointment  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  vacant  by  the  death  of  JamesiMi, 
his  former  teacher  Since  his  return  from  the  East  in 
1842,  the  determination  and  arrangement  of  fossil.s,  the  in- 
vestigation of  strata,  frequent  lectures,  and  incessant  and 
I  wearing  literary  work,  including  the  preparation  of  his 
admirable  palxontological  memoirs,  and  of  a  variety  of 
scientific  articles  and  reviews,  had  precluded  Forbes  from 
giving  that  attention  to  the  natural  history  pursuits  of  his 
earlier  life  which  he  had  for  years  earnestly  desired.  It 
seemed  that  at  length  he  was  to  find  leisure  to  reduce  to 
order  and  commit  to  the  koepina  of  the  press  Miosp  vast 
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stores  of  biological  information  of  which  long  protracted 
and  original  research  had  made  him  the  possessor.  At 
Edinburgh,  in  the  summer  session  of  1854,  he  lectured  to 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience  ;  and  in  September  of 
that  year  he  occupied  the  post  of  president  of  the  geologi- 
cal section  n.t  tho  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  He 
kad  already  commenced  his  winter's  course  of  lectures  in 
Edinburgh  when  he  was  seized  with  feverishness,  culminat- 
ing in  an  attack  of  nephritic  disease,  from  which  he  had  on 
several  previous  occasions  been  a  sufferer.  His  symptoms 
soon  became  alarming,  and  after  not  many  days'  illness  he 
expired  at  Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  Nov.  18,  1854,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

Ste  Litirary  Ga:(ltc,  November  25,  1854;  Edinburgh  Nero  Phih- 
sophiealjournal  {'Sew  Ser.),lS55  ;  Quart.  Joum.  Gcol.  Soc.,  Msy 
2855  ;  G.  Wilson  and  A.  Geikie,  Mevimr  of  Edward  Forbes,  1861,  in 
which,  pp.  575-533,  is  given  a  list  of  Forbes 's  writings.  See  also 
the  Royal  Society's  CtUalogue  oj  ScitntijK  Paytn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  654- 
«58.  (F.  H.  B.) 

FORBES,  James  David  (1809-1868),  successively  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
and  principal  of  tho  United  College  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Wilb'am  Forbes  of 
Pitsligo,  the  lineal  representative  of  the  Forbeses  of  Mony- 
musk  and  Pitsligo.  His  mother  was  Wilhelmina  Belches- 
Stuart,  sole  child  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Fetter- 
cairn.  Their  family  consisted  of  two  daughters  and  four 
sons,  of  whom  James  David,  born  at  his  father's  tuwn 
house,  86  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  tho  20th  April, 
1809,  was  the  youngest.  Two  years  after  his  birth,  the 
death  of  Lady  Forbes  took  place.  Sir  William  retired  with 
his  family  from  Edinburgh  to  Colinton,  his  country  resi- 
dence, and  thus  it  happened  that,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
■\vhen  he  entered  college,  James  Forbes  was  entirely  a 
home-bred  boy,  and  his  only  teacher  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  village.  At  an  early  age,  however,  he  developed  re- 
markable powers  of  self-education.  Passionately  fond  of 
jiatural  science,  he  stored  his  mind  with  all  available 
inowledge  of  physics,  constructed  for  himself  astronomical 
instruments,  and  actually  commenced  a  connected  series  of 
meteorological  observations,  which  he  kept  up  for  many 
years.  But  these  pursuits  were  carried  on  without  tho 
knowledge  of  his  family;  for  Sir  William  had  destined  him 
for  the  bar,  and  Forbes  loved  his  father  too  well  to  betray 
tastes  and  inclinations  which  might  seem  to  point  towards 
a  different  careej.  In  November  1825  he  entered  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  joined  the  classes  of  Latin 
;and.chemistry.  He  still  continued  his  self-imposed  studies, 
and  at  length  forwarded  anonymously  to  Sir  David  (then 
Dr)  Brewster,  who  was  at  the  time  conducting  the  EJin- 
iiirgh  Philosophical  Journal,  a  paper  on  "  The  Apparent 
Number  of  the  Stars."  It  was  at  once  inserted,  and 
further  communications  were  requested  from  the  anony- 
mous "A."  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  durinc; 
an  extended  tour  through  France.  Germany,  and  Italy,  in 
■company  with  a'  large  family  party,  Forbes  contributed 
a  number  of  papers  on  "  The  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,"  "  The  Horary  Oscillations  of  the  Baro- 
meter at  Rome,"  and  other  subjects,  all  of  which  were 
inserted  in  the  Journal.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  after 
a  year's  absence,  be  made  himself  known  to  Brewster 
as  his  nnknown  correspondent.  Brewster,  astonished  at 
his  extensive  reading  and  remarkable  powers  of  observa- 
tion, encouraged  him  in  his  scientific  pursuits,  and  ])ro- 
posed  him  as  a  fellow  of  the'  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
to  which,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  was  elected.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  re-entered  college,  where  his  subsequent  career 
■was  a  distinguished  one.  In  the  class  of  moral  philosophy, 
taoght  by  the  celebrated  Professor  Wilson,  he  gained  the 
lighest  honours,  and  in  Sir  John  Leslie's  natural  philo- 
sophy class  he  twice  carried  off  the  gold  medal.     An  event 


I  now  vci.-r&I  \vcich  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life. 
I  His  father  died   on  the  24th  of   October   1828,  and    it 
1  became  necessary  that    Forbes   should  seriously  cbnsider 
!  his  future  course  of  life.     The  choice  lay  between  the  bar 
I  and  a  scientific  career,   and  aft^r  much  consultation  with 
;  his  friends  he  chose  the  latter.     He  passed  his  law  trials 
indeed,  and  put  on  his  advocate's  gown,  but  never  wore  it, 
for  a  competence  given  him  by  his  father  had  rendered  him 
independent     About   this  tmie  Sir  David  Brewster  was 
engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion.    Forbes  joined  cordially  in   the  work,  and  contri- 
buted much  towards  placing  the  Association  on  the  basis  ) 
it  now   occupies.      Throughout  the   rest    of   his   life   he 
attended,   with   rare   exceptions,  all    its   meetings,  often 
breaking  off  a  foreign  tour,  and  hastening  back  to  do  so. 
The  presidency  of  the  meeting  held  at  Dundee  in   1867 
was  offered  to  him,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  decline 
it 

Immediately  after  his  election  as  fellow  of  the  Ptoyal 
Society  of  London,  in  June  1832,  Forbes  started  on  an 
extensive  scientific  tour,  but  was  suddenly  recalled  from 
Geneva  by  news  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
Forbes  had  left  word  that  should  this  chair  at  any  time 
become  vacant,  he  desired  to  be  put  in  nomination,  and  on 
his  return  found  that  this  had  actually  been  done.  Ho 
also  found  himself,  to  his  surprise  and  dismay,  the  rival  of 
his  old  friend  Sir  David  Brewster.  But  Forbes  was 
already  committed,  and  had  received  testimonials  from 
Whewell,  Airy,  Peacock,  Vernon  Harcourt,  Chalmers,  and 
others,  bearing  high  testimony  to  his  attainments,  and  the 
immense  results  they  promised.  After  a  more  than  usually 
excited  contest,  into  which  politics  to  some  extent  entered, 
Forbes  was  elected,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  to  a  pro- 
fessorial chair  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  inaugural 
lecture  with  which  he  opened  the  session  of  1833-34  was 
listened  to  with  unusual  interest.  As  a  professor,  he  more 
than  realized  the  high  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  his  special  capacity  for  the  work.  During  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  professorship  his  lectures  left  no  branch 
of  natural  philosophy  untouched,  and  owing  to  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  each  of  them 
was  a  mass  of  condensed  information, — not,  however,  con- 
fined to  old  knowledge  taken  from  books,  but  enriched 
from  time  to  time  by  the  results  cf  original  research, 
enlivened  by  many  a  happy  illustration  drawn  from  hi» 
travels  and  adventures,  and  rendered  more  eCecLiva  by  his 
clear  ringing  voice  and  graceful  delivery.  He  soon 
gathered  round  him  an  enthusiastic  body  of  hard-working 
students,  and  although  the  high  standard  he  aimed  at 
made  him  a  somewhat  strict  disciplinarian,  their  personal 
interest  in  his  researches  and  their  pride  in  his  success 
increased  as  years  went  on.  Forbes  took  an  interest  in 
his  students  no  less  personal,  and  more  than  one  acquaint- 
ance formed  in  the  class-room  ripened  into  a  tender  and 
affectionate  friendship.  But  his  energies  were  not  confined 
to  the  work  of  his  professorship;  they  soon  made  them- 
selves felt  throughout  all  the  machinery  of  the  university. 
The  system  of  examination  for  degrees — already  for  some 
time  in  operation  at  Oxford- — was  then  much  wanted  at 
Edinburgh,  where,  owing  to  the  alwence  of  any  sufficient 
test  of  proficiency,  graduation  was  little  valued  and  seldom 
sought  for.  Forbes  became  an  energetic  reformer  in  this 
direction,  and  to  him  is  mainly  owing  the  complete  system 
of  esaffliiiation  for  degrees  which,  under  his  guidance  as 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  greatly  tended  to  raise  tho 
standard  of  Scottish  education.  Again,  in  1841,  there 
was  much  discussion  in  the  senatus  as  to  the  disposal  o! 
a  large  sum  of  money  bequeathed  by  General  Reid  for  thi 
foundation  of  a  chair  of  raut,ic  and  for  other  purposes 
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Forbes  strongly  opposed  the  idea  of  a  musical  professor- 
ship, urging  that  the  money  would  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  providing  retiring  allowances  for  superan- 
nuated professors.  But  controversy  ran  higli,  litigation 
ensued,  and  after  years  of  contention  a  part  of  the  Reid 
bequest  was  assigned  by  the  law^  courts  to  the  chair  of 
music.  Nest  year  another  large  sum,  the  Straton  fund, 
had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  here  again  Forbes  was  instru- 
mental in  inducing  the  senate  to  devote  what  was  left 
of  the  Reid  bequest,  combined  with  the  Straton  fund,  to 
the  foundation  of  fellowships  to  be  held  by  distinguished 
students  after  graduation.  In  these  and  other  controversies 
the  uncompromising  energy  with  which  he  strove  to  carry 
out  his  views  of  what  was  right  could  not  fail  to  bring  him 
into  collision  with  men  whose  opinions  were  as  decided,  and 
their  wills  as  strong  as  his  own.  When  two  such  unbend- 
ing natures  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  James  Forbes 
camo  into  contact — as  they  did  more  than  once — the  shock 
was  a  rough  one  ;  but  although  they  dili'ered  widely  in 
opinions,  each  has  left  a  permanent  mark  for  good  on  the 
university. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  here  into  the  subjects  or 
method  of  Forbes's  class  lectures ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
give  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  the  important  researches 
which  shared  with  his  class  work  the  winter  mouths. 
Ttey  were  the  subject  of  voluminous  private  correspond- 
ence with  such  men  as  Whewell,  Brewster,  Peacock, 
.'^iry,  Faraday,  Aiago,  Melloni,  Cauchy,  and  many  others, 
and  their  results  were  embodied  in  a  long  list  of  communi- 
cations to  various  scientific  societies,  ranging  over  a  great 
variety  of  subjects. 

For  a  paper  on  "  The  Transparency  of  the  Atmosphere 
and  the  Laws  of  Extinction  of  the  Sun's  Rays  passing 
through  it,"  the  Royal  Society  of  London  awarded,  him 
their  Royal  iledal.  Another,  on  "  The  Selective  Absorp- 
tion of  the  Sun's  Light  in  passing  through  Steam,"  was 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  spectrum  analysis. 
In  1832  he  described  the  experiments  by  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  spark  by  means  of  a  natural  magnet. 
He  was  the  author  of  valuable  memoirs  on  the  thermal 
springs  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the 
Vivarais  (Ardeche),  and  the  geology  of  the  Cucliullin  and 
Eildon  hills.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  chair  Forbes 
resumed  kis  re.searches  in  heat,  begun  some  years  before. 
He  commenced  experiments  with  Jlelloni's  thermo-multi- 
plier,  measured  the  refractive  index  of  rock  salt  with  heat 
from  various  sources,  luminous  and  non-luminous,  and 
pursued  a  course  of  investigations  which  led  him  to  his 
most  brilliant  discovery,  the  polarization  of  non-luminous 
heat,  by  transmission  through  tourmaline  and  thin  mica 
plates,  and  by  reflection  from  the  latter.  By  employing 
mica  for  de;;-oJarization  he  succeeded  in  showing  the  double 
refraction  of  non-luminous  heat,  a  fact  of  which  this  experi- 
ment remains  the  only  proof.  He  also  produced  circularly 
polarized  heat  by  two  internal  reflections,  using  Fresncl's 
rhombs  made  of  rock  salt.  By  these  researches  the  identity 
of  thermal  and  luminous  radiations  was  finally  established. 
■In  184C  he  made  careful  arrangements  for  the  measurement 
■of  underground  temperatures,  and  by  sinking  his  thermo- 
meters in  three dififerent  sets  of  surface  materials.he  obtained 
an  absolute  determination  of  the  thermal  conductivity  of  trap- 
tufa,  sandstone,  and  pure  loose  sand.  His  experiments  on 
the  conductivity  of  metals  occupied  the  closing  years  of 
hia  life.  By  a  thoroughly  original  method  he  obtained 
quantitative  measurements  of  the  absolute  thermal  conduc- 
tivity of  iron  at  various  temperatures,  and  showed  that  this 
is  diminished  (contrary  to  the  assumption  of  Fourier)  by 
increase  of  temperature,  thus  following  the  known  laws 
of  electrical  conductivity.  , 

Forbes  generally  devoted  a  part  of  each   vacati-^n   t" 


cxcursijns  with  lira  family  »..  various  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  to  geological  tours  among  his  native  mountains,  in  the 
course  of  which,  at  times  in  company  with  some  scientclic 
friend,  more  often  alone,  he  traversed  on  foot  the  greater 
part  of  the  Highlands.  In  185G  he  acquired  a  beautiful 
cottage  near  Pitlochrie  in  Perthshire,  where  the  succeeding 
summers  were  chiefly  spent  From  1835  to  1851  Forbes 
usually  passed  some  months  on  the  Continent,  travelling, 
as  he  e.xpresscd  it,  not  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  serious 
occupation,  with  De  Saussure  before  him  as  a  model 
And  it  may  be  almost  doubted  whether  science  did  not 
profit  as  much  by  his  summer  travels  as  by  his  winter 
work. 

His  first  tour  was  devoted  to  the  geology  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  of  the  Yivarais — the  latter  of  which  he  afterwards 
revisited.  In  1837,  after  a  short  sojourn  at  Bonn,  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  he  travelled  throughout  Germany  and 
Austria,  making  frequent  experiments  on  terrestrial  mag- 
netisra  and  other  subjects.  In  1839,  among  the  crcgs  and 
glaciers  of  Monte  Viso,  of  the  Pelvoux  range,  and  of  thb 
Alps  of  Cogne,  he  learned  to  be  an  active  and  intrepid  moun- 
taineer; and  during  the  intervale  of  his  glacier  investiga- 
tions he  did  good  service  in  opening  up  Alpine  districts 
before  scarcely  known  to  Englishmen,  by  a  series  of  excur- 
sions extending  over  the  whole  of  the  Pennine  chain. 

But  of  all  his  journeys  and  discoveries,  those  made  by 
him  among  the  mountains  of  Savoy  are  most  popularly 
known;  and  their  results  have  associated  his  name  for  ever 
witli  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  In  1840,  while  presiding 
over  the  physical  section  of  the  British  Association  at 
Glasgow,  he  met  M.  Ag-issiz  of  Keuchatel — who,  after 
spending  several  years  in  the  study  of  glacial  phenomena, 
had  just  published  his  A'ludes  sur  les  Glaciers, — and  agreed 
to  visit  Switzerland  with  him  the  following  year.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1840-41,  Forbes  joined 
Agassiz  and  his  party  at  the  well-known  "  Hotel  des  Neu- 
cliatclois,"  a  small  hut  on  the  moraine  of  the  Lauter  Aar 
Gletschcr.  After  a  fortnight  spent  in  exploration  aud 
observation,  in  the  course  of  which  Forbes  called  attention 
for  the  first  time  to  the  veined  structure  of  glacier  ice,  they 
ended  the  campaign  by  the  passage  of  the  Ober  Aar  Jocb, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau.  This  was  Forbes's  appren- 
ticeship in  glacier  observation, — a  field  of  inquiry  then 
jointly  occupied  by  two  rival  theories,  the  gravitation  or 
sliding  theory  of  De  Saussure,  and  the  dilatation  theory  of 
Cliarpentier.  After  a  close  analysis  of  these  Forbes  not 
only  showed  conclusive  physical  reasons  for  rejecting  both, 
but  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  sound  theory 
of  glaciers  until  the  internal  structure  of  these  anomalous 
bodies  had  been  investigated,  and  the  character  and  velocity 
of  their  motions  ascertained. 

These  important  data  Forbes  resolved  to  obtain  for  him- 
self, and  the  summer  of  1841  found  him  at  Cbamonoix, 
engaged  in  a  close  examination  of  the  Mor  de  Glace.  He 
attacked  the  problem  for  the  first  time  as  a  question  of 
pure  physics,  executed  accurate  measurements  with  instru- 
menls  of  precision,  and  at  once  established  the  fact  that  the 
motion  of  a  glacier  averages  roughly  a  foot  in  24  hours, 
and  that  such  motion  is  contiauous.  As  his  observations 
went  on,  he  successively  discovered  that  the  centre  of  the 
glacier  moves  faster  than  the  sides,  and  the  surface  than 
the  ice  vertically  below  it,  that  its  velocity  increases 
directly  with  the  steepness  of  its  bed,  and  that  the  motion 
of  a  portion  of  the  glacier  when  embayed  behind  a  rock  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  whole  mass  distorted,  without 
any  solution  of  continuity  taking  place.  Convinced  by 
these  discoveries  that  the  resemblance  between  a  glacier 
and  a  river,  already  noticed  by  Captain  Hall,  Msgr. 
Rendu,  and  others,  was  more  than  a  mere  onalogy,  he 
deduced   from  tha  above  mentioned   data  the   lollowins 
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theory  of  glacier  moiicn  : — A  glacier  is  an  imperfect  jhad 
or  a  viscous  body,  which  ia  urged  down  slopes  of  a  certain 
inclination  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  Us  parts.  In  reply  to 
the  strongly  urged  objection  thit  ice  is  by  its  nature  a 
brittle  solid,  and  not  seosibly  possessed  of  any  viscous 
quality,  he  asserted  that  ice  is  ouly  hard  and  crystalline  at 
a  teniperature  of  30°  F.  or  lower,  and  tli.it  at  32°  it  is  a 
plastic  solid  possessing  a  slight  but  perfectly  sensible 
genuine  molecular  plasticity.  When  tlie  urgency  of  the 
forces  to  which  it  is  subjected  causes  this  lioiit  to  be  over- 
|>owered,  a  general  bruise  takes  place,  producing  innumer- 
able internal  fissures,  with  finite  displacements  in  certain 
planes,  and  subsequent  restoration  of  continuity  by  "  time 
and  cohesion";  hence  the  blue  bands  of  the  conchoidal 
veined  structure.  When  the  urgency  is  still  greater  the  mass 
acts  like  a  solid,  and  crevasses  open.  In  the  case  of  glacier 
ice  an  additional  element  of  plasticity  exists,  fur  glacier 
ice  is  scarcely  ever  coherent.  It  is  usually  a  congeries  of 
irregular  polyhedrons  tightly  wedged  together,  possessing 
a  rude  flexibility,  and  always  traversed  by  an  infinity  of 
capillary  fissures.  Hence  a  glacier  is  really  a  compound  of 
ice  and  water,  more  or  less  plastic  accorduig  to  its  wetness 
and  infiltration, — a  fact  proved  by  its  more  rapid  motion  in 
Bummer  when  saturated  with  water,  and  its  relative  retar- 
dation in  winter  when  the  surface  water  remains  frozen. 
Forbes's  "  viscous  theory  "  was  sharply  criticized,  but  it  is 
now  universally  accepted,  subject  to  some  modifications 
which  do  not  affect  the  griiuudwork  of  the  structure,  and 
rather  elucidate  than  disprove  his  conclusions.  I'.ut 
besides  scientific  criticism,  he  was  compelled  to  defend 
himself — which  he  did  with  complete  success — against  in- 
sinuations, not  only  of  plagiarism,  but  of  an  endeavour  to 
suppress  the  rights  of  others  to  priority  of  discovery. 

During  the  winter  which  followed  this  eventful  summer, 
Forbes  was  bujily  engaged  iii  writing  his  Travels  through 
the  Alps  of  Savoy,  a  charming  contribution  to  Alpine 
literature,  in  which  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
mountaineering  are  happily  blended  with  accounts  of  his 
scientific  researches.  Its  last  lines  were  written  almost  on 
the  eve  of  his  marriage  with  Alicia,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Waucliope,  Esq.  They  started  on  their  mar- 
riage tour  to  Switzerland,  but  had  only  got  so  far  as  Bonn, 
when  Forbes  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  it 
was  uot  until"  August  that  they  reached  the  Alps.  He 
was  then  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  obser- 
vations on  the  glaciers  of  Chamounix  and  Grindelwald, 
but  as  the  winter  approached  he  was  pronounced  unequal 
to  the  work  of  the  following  session  at  Edinburgh.  His 
request  for  permission  to  appoint  a  substitute  was  readily 
granted,  and  lie  set  out  with  Mrs  Forbes  for  Italy. 
Naples  and  Rome  were  their  headquarters  until  the  end 
of  May,  and  the  summer  months  were  passed  at  the  Italian 
lakes  and  in  Switzerland.  Forbes  returned  to  Edinburgh 
in  the  autumn  of  1844,  and  carried  on  his  work  dunng 
the  winter  months,  but  his  health  had  suffered  a  rude 
shock,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
The  succfeeding  summer  was  spent  with  his  family  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  vacation  of  1846  found 
hira  again  on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  engaged  in  observations 
on  the  ablation  of  the  surface  of  the  glaciers,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  movement  between  the  surface  and  the  under- 
lying ice.  His  next  and  last  visit  to  the  Alps  in  1850  was 
entirely  occupied  m  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
survey  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which  was  for  some  years 
ifter  its  publication  the  only  correct  Alpine  map  in 
/existence.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1850-51  he 
started  for  Norway  with  the  double  purpose  of  observing  a 
•otal  eclipse  i.f  the  sun  visible  at  Bergen,  and  of  compnriiig 
the  phenomena  of  the  arctic  gl.iciers  with  those  of  the 
Alps.      These    objects   were   uot   attained   without  R-reat 


fatigue  and  exposure  ;  Forbes  returned  from  Norway  witli 
health  much  impaired,  and  had  scarcely  recommenced  his 
work  when  he  waj  attacked  by  h;umorrhage,  the  precursor 
of  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  All  through  December  he 
lay  between  life  and  death,  but  in  January  he  was  able  to 
be  removed  to  Clifton,  which  he  made  his  headquarters 
fur  two  years.  During  *his  enforced  leisure  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  writing  a  very  able  "  Dissertation  on 
the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,"  lor  the 
pages  o.f  the  Encyclopcedia  Britaunica,  and  in  preparing 
for  the  press  a  work  on  Nurivay  and  its  Glaciers,  similar 
in  clmractei-  to  lii.s  Glaciers  n/  the  Alps,  and  scarcely  yield- 
ing to  it  in  picturesqueness  of  narrative  or  careful  observa- 
tion. In  the  summer  of  1853  ho  was  called  from  Clifton 
to  Oxford  to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  Dur- 
ing the  three  sessions  of  Forlies's  absence,  his  class  work 
had  been  conducted  by  Prolcssor  Kclland,  but  the  session 
of  1854-1855  found  him  again  at  his  post,  and  he  worked 
with  but  little  interruption  from  illness  until  1859,  assisted 
latterly  by  Dr  Balfour  Stewart.  In  that  year  the  cunenl 
of  his  life  was  turned  into  another  channel.  Owing  to  tlu 
tran.-ilalion  of  Sir  David  Brewster  to  the  principalship  ol 
the  Edinburgh  university,  the  principalship  of  the  United 
College  of  St  Andrews  became  vacant ;  Forbes  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate,  and  was  successful.  His  commissiou 
bears  date  December  2,  1859,  but  he  did  not  resign  his 
professorship  until  the  following  April.  The  degree  ol 
LL.D.  was  then  conferred  on  him  by  the  university  which 
his  own  labours  had  so  greatly  benefited  and  adorned. 

His  new  post,  although  it  relieved  him  of  the  fatigue 
of  constant  lecturing,  was  no  sinecure.  >The  Scottish 
University  Commission  were  then  in  full  session,  and  in 
their  investigations  of  the  affairs,  financial  and  other,  of 
his  own  college,  and  of  the  university,  the  responsibility 
of  supplying  ajiformatiou  and  suggesting  reforms  fel' 
largely  on  him.  A  zealous  reformer  he  always  was,  and 
he  had  not  left  behind  him  at  Edinburgh  that  dauntless 
spirit  of  "  Thorough  "  which  saw  only  one  straight  road  tr> 
a  right  principle,  and  pursued  it,  not  without  collisions,  and 
often  painful  ones.  The  duties  of  his  office  were  performed 
with  scrupulous  industry.  His  own  college  is  indebted  to 
liim  for  a  laborious  examination  and  classification  of  its 
ancient  charters.  He  found  the  collegiate  church  of  St 
Salvator  in  a  condition  of  tasteless  neglect;  he  left  it 
parti-ally  restored  and  greatly  beautified.  He  occasionally 
lectured  on  glaciers,  climate,  heat,  and  others  of  his 
favourite  subjects,  and  even  strained  his  failing  powers  to 
complete  his  researches  on  the  thermal  conductivity  of  iron. 
For  the  latter,  shortly  before  his  death,  the  Keith  medal 
was  awarded  to  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  Forbes's  health  gradually  declined, 
and  towards  the  end  of  September  he  set  out  wUli  his  wife 
and  three  daughters  to  Cannes,  and  afterwards  went  on  to 
Hyferes.  His  "health  now  continued  to  improve  until  the 
middle  of  January,  when  he  was  again 'Sttacked  by  luemor- 
rhage  brought  on  by  fatigue.  He  never  sat  up  again,  an  \ 
while  m  that  painful  utate  the  presidency  of  the  Koyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  was  offered  to  him  and  declined.  It 
was  evident  that  a  summer  at  Hyeres  was  impossible,  so 
he  was  conveyed,  together  with  one  of  his  daughters  who 
was  almost  in  the  same  sad  condition  as  himself,  to  Clifton, 
where  he  lingered  for  eight  months,  awaiting  his  end  with 
patient  calmness,  sustained  by  the  deep  and  fervent  religiou.'i 
faith  which  had  characterized  his  boyhood,  and  which  a  life 
of  active  scientific  research  had  strengthened  rather  than 
impaired.     Ho  died  on  the  Slst  of  December  1868. 

Forbes  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  an* 
th.itof  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Ediiiburf;h.  The  Royal  Society 
of  London  awnrJed  lum  their  Kuinlonl  mccial  for  his  discovery  of  the 
polnriaitiou  of  hout,  onil  their  Koyal  medal  for  a  paper  on  lh&  in- 
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Aaence  of  the  atmosiihere  on  the  sun's  rays.  By  the  Koyal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  the  Keith  medal  was  thnce  |>reseiitc<i  to  him,  aiid 
tie  filled  the  post  of  secretary  to  tl.at  body  from  1840  till  the 
failure  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  lesigu  it.  In  18-15  a  pLUsioii  of 
£200  a  year  was  granted  to  him  for  his  services  rendered  to  science. 
He  wa.s  fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  F.dinlnirj;h,  and 
of  the  Geological  Society,  coriiispoudiiig  iiiemlicr  of  the  liii{>L-iial 
Institute  of  France,  and  a.ssociate  or  lioiioitiry  iiicinber  of  the 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Academy  of  Palermo,  of  the 
Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  (Haavlein),  of  the  Helvetic  Society,  of 
the  Pontifical  Society,  of  the  Pontifical  Academy  uf  "  Nuovi 
I.incei"  at  Rome,  and  of  the  Natural  History  Societies  of  Heidel- 
tierg,  Geneva,  and  Vaud,  and  honorary  ineiiiber  of  the  Koyal  Medical 
.•society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Cambridge,  Yorkshire,  St  Andrews, 
and  Isle  of  Wight  Philosoiihical  Societies,  and  of  the  Plymouth  and 
Bristol  Institution- 

A  list  of  his  scientific  writnigs  is  to^re  foand  in  the  Koyal  Society 
Catalogue,  but  the  foUowina  books  muy  be  mentioned  as  bearing 
more  particularly  on  his  glacier  researches  . —  Travels  through  the 
Alps  of  Savorj,  Black,  Ediu.,  1843,  1545,  Xoricay  and  its  Glucicrs, 
Ijlack,  Edin. ,  1853  ;  Oixasional  Papers  ok  the  Tliconj  of  Glaciers, 
iilack,  Edin.,  1859.  See  also  Theone  dcs  Glaciers  de  la  Savoie, 
|.ar  M.  le  Chanoine  Rendu  (translated  by  Allied  Wills,  edited  by 
I'rofessor  George  Forbes),  llacmillan,   Lond.,  1S74. 

Forbe^s  Life  and  Letters,  by  Piincipal  Shaii-p  of  St  .\ndn;ws.  Piof.  P.  G  Tnit. 
dfld  A.  Ad&ms-UeiUy,  was  published  by  MacmiUan,  London,  I6T3.        (.4.  A.  R.) 

FORBES,  Sir  John  (1787-1861),  M.D.,  was  born  at 
Cuttlebrae,  BauffsMre.  He  attended  the  Grammar  ScLool 
at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  entered  Marischal  College. 
Having  for  nine  years  been  assistant-surgeon  and  surgeon 
in  the  navy,  he  in  1817  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
then  commenced  practice  in  Penzance,  wlience  he  removed 
to  Chcchester.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  London  in 
1840,  and  was  the  same  year  appointed  physician  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  in  1841  physician  to  the  Queen's 
household.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford;  and  in  1853  lie  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  died  November  13,  18C1,  at  Whitchurch 
in  Berkshire. 

Sir  John  Forbes  was  better  known  as  an  author  and  editor  than  as 
a  practical  physician.  His  works  include  the  following  : — Original 
Cases  .  .  .  illustrating  the  Use  of  the  Stttkcscope  and  Percussion  in 
the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  1824  ;  Illustrations  of  Modem. 
Mcsvierisin,  1845;  A  Physician's  Holiday,  1st  ed.  1849  ;  Memo- 
randums made  in  Ireland  in  the  ArUumnof  1852,  2  vols.,  1853  ; 
Sight-seeing  in  Germany  and  the  Tyrol  in  the  Autumn  of  1855, 
1356.  He  was  joint  editor  with  Drs  Tweedie  and  Conolly  of  The 
Cyclopocdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  4  vols.,  1833-35  ;  and  in  1836  he 
founded  the  British  a-iid  Foreign  Medical  Ecview,  which,  altera  period 
of  prosperity,  involved  its  editor  in  pecuniary  loss,  and  ceased  to 
exist,  in  consequence  of  the  advocacy  in  its  later  numbers  of  doc- 
trines obnoxious  teethe  profession. 

FORBIN,  Claude  de  (1656-1733),  French  naval  com- 
mander, was  born  in  Provence,  of  a  family  of  high  stand- 
ing, in  1656.  High-spirited  and  ungovernable  in  hrs 
boyhood,  he  ran  away  from  his  home,  and  through  the 
influence  of  an  uncle  entered  the  navy,  serving  his  first 
campaign  in  1675.  For  a  short  time  he  quitted  the  navy 
and  entered  the  army,  but  soon  returned  to  his  first  choice. 
He  made  under  D'Estrtes  the  American  campaign,  and 
under  Duquesne  that  of  Algiers  in  1683,  on  all  occasions 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  impetuous  courage.  The 
most  remarkable  episode  of  his  life  was  his  mission  to 
Siam.  During  the  administration  of  the  Greek  adventurer 
Faulcon  in  that  country,  the  project  was  formed  of  intro- 
ducing the  Christian  religion  and  European  civilization, 
;ud  the  king  sent  an  embassy  to  Louis  XIV.  In  response 
a  French  embassy  was  sent  out,  Forbin  accompanying  tlie 
Chevalier  do  Chaumont  with  the  rank  of  major.  When 
Chaumont  returned  to  France,  Forbiu  was  induced  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  Siamese  king,  and  accepted, 
though  with  much  reluctance,  the  posts  of  grand  admii-al, 
general  of  all  tlie  king's  armies,  and  governor  of  Bankolc 
His  position,  however,  was  soon  made  untenable  by  the 
jealousy  and  intrigues  of  the  minister  Faulcon  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  he  left  Siam,  reaching  France  in  168S. 
He  was  aftenvards  fully  engaged  in  active  service,  first 


with  Jean  Bart  in  the  wai  with  England,  when  they  were 
both  captured  and  taken  to  Plymouth.  They  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape,  and  were  soon  scrring  their  country 
again.  Forbin  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue^" 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  •battle  of  Lagoa 
He  served  under  D'Estriies  at  the  taking  of  Barcelona,  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Algiers,  and  in  1702  took  a  brUliant 
part  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  stK> 
cession.  In  1706  he  took  command  of  a  squadron  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  captured  many  valuable  prizes  from  the  Dutch 
and  the  English.  In  1708  he  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  jthe  squadron  which  was  to  convey  the  Pretender 
to  Scotland  ,  but  so  effectually  were  the  coasts  guarded  bj 
liyng  that  the  expedition  failed  and  returned-  to  Dunkirk. 
Forbiu  was  now  beginiung  to  be 'weighed  down  with  the 
infirmities  of  age  and  the  toils  of  service,  and  in  1710  he 
retired  to  a  country  house  near  Marseilles.  There  he  spent 
part  of  his  time  in  writing  his  memoirs,  published  in  1730, 
which  are  full  of  niterest  and  are  written  in  a  graphic  and 
attractive  style.      Forbin  died  March  4,  1733. 

FORCELLINL  Egidio  (1688-17G8),  an  Italian  philo- 
logist. Was  born  at  Fener  in  the  district  of  Treviso,  and 
belonged  to  -a  very  poor  family.  He  went  to  the  seminary 
at  Padua  in  1704,  studied  under  Facciolati,  and  in  due 
course  attained  to  the  priesthood.  From  1724  to  1731  he 
held  the  office  of  rector  of  the  seminary,  at  Ceneda,  and 
from  1731  to  1765  that  of  father  coufesssr  in  the  semi- 
nary of  Padua.  The  remaining  years  of  hi£  life  were 
mainly  spent  in  his  native  village.  He  died  at  Padua  in 
1763  before  the  completion  of  the  great  work  by  which  his 
name  is  preserved.  This  is  a  vast  Latin  Lexicon,  usually 
referred  to  as  Facciolati's,  which  has  formed  the  .basis  of 
all  similar  works  that  have  since  been  published.  He  was 
engaged  witli  his  Herculean  task  for  nearly  35  years,  and 
the  transcription  of  the  manuscript  by  Luigi  'V''iolato  oc- 
cupied eiglit  years  more.  It  was  ultimately  published  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Priole,  under  the  title  of  Totina 
Latinitatis  Lexicon,  consilio  it  ciira  Jacobi  Facciolati,  opera 
et  studiis  JEgidii  Forcellim,  SemtiUirii  Patavini  Alumni, 
lucnbratmn,  4  vols.,  Padua,  1771.    • 

FORCHHAMMER,  Joha.n  Geoeg,  a  Danish  mineralp- 
gist  and  geologist,  was  born  at  Husum  on  July  26,  1794, 
and  died  at  Copenhagen  on  December  14,  1665.  After 
studying  at  Kiel  and  Copenhagen  from  1815  to  1818,  hu 
joined  Oersted  and  Esmarch  in  their  miiieralogical  ex])lora- 
tion  of  Bornholm,  and  took  a  considerable  share  in  the 
labours  of  the  expedition.  In  1820  he  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  by  a  chemical  treatise  De  J/anyano,  and 
immediately  after  set  out  on  a  journey  through  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  In  1823  bo  was  named 
university  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  in  1829 
he  obtained  a  similar  post  in  the  newly  established  poly- 
technic school :  and  in  1831  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  the  university,  and  as  such  became  curator 
of  the  geological  museum.  On  the  death  of  Oersted  in 
1851,  he  succeeded  him  as  director  of  the  polytechnic 
school  and  secretary  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  As  a 
public  instructor  Forchhammer  held  a  liigh  place  and  con- 
tributed potently  to  the  progress  of  his  favourite  studies 
in  his  native  country.  He  delighted  in  the  popularization 
of  science,  and  frequently  brought  his  knowledge  and 
influence  to  bear  on  such  ]iractical  questions  as  the  intro- 
duction of  gas  into  Copenhagen,  the  establishment  of  the 
fire-brigade  at  Rosenberg,  or  the  boring  of  Artesian  wells. 

Among  his  more  important  works  irf-^Larebog  i  de  enkelte 
Radicalci's  Chcmi,  1842  ;  DnnviarLs  geognostiske  Forhold,  1835  ; 
Om  de  BomJiobnuke  Kulfoniiationer,  1838;  Dit  nycre  A'ridl  i  Dan- 
7im7-A',  1847 ;  Bidrag  til  Skildriiujai  af-Dajimarks  gcographisi:e 
Pbrhold,  185S.  A  list  of  his  contributions  to  scientific  jieriodicals, 
D,inish,  English,  and  Gerinau,  will  be  found  in  the  Catalogue  ofScimr 
title  Papers  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  I./Ondon.     One  ni  t!i9 
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moat  interesting  and  most  recenF  is  "On  the  constitution  of  sea 
water  at  different  flepths  and  in  different  latitudes."  in  the  Procee 
ings  of  the  Roy.  Soc., xii.,  1862-1861. 

FORCHHEIM,  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Upper  Franconia,  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Wiesent  with  the  Regnitz,  16  miles  S.S.E,  of  Bamberg. 
It  has  a  castle,  a  collegiate  and  two  other  churches,  a  syna- 
gogue, a  monastery,  and  a  hospital.  Its  industries  include 
Brewing,  tanning,  soap-boiling,  and  glass  manufacture. 
Forchheim  is  of  very  early  origin.  Charlemagne  trans- 
planted thither  in  804  a  number  of  Saxons  from  the  Elbe, 
aod  made  it  an  important  commercial  entrepot  In  the  yth 
and  10th  centuries  many  assemblies,  both  of  the  princes  and 
the  kingdom,  were  held  at  Forchheim,  and  in  890  a  council 
of  the  church.  In  1007  it  was  presented  by  the  emperor 
Henry  11.  to  the  newly  founded  bishopric  of  Bemberg,  but 
iu  1040  Henry  III.  united  it  again  to  the  kingdom.  Henry 
IV.,  however,  again  presented  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Bemberg, 
with  which  it  remained  till  1802,  when  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Bavaria.  In  I55a  it  was  captured  by  the 
Margrave  Albirt  of  Brandenburg,  and  in  lfi34  besieged  by 
Bernhard  of  Wiemar.  Its  fortifications  were  restored  in 
1791.  On  the  6th  and  7th  August  1796  a  battle  took 
place  near  it  between  the  French  and  Auslrians,  when  the 
French  held  possession  of  the  field.  Forchheim  ceased  to 
occupy  the  position  of  a  fortified  town  after  1838.  The 
population.in  1875  numbered  3847. 

FORD,  John  (15S6-c.  1640),  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
writers  of  the  English  old  drama  in  the  period  of  its  first 
decline,  was  born  in  1586  at  Ilsington  in  North  Devon. 
He  came  of  a  good  family  ;  his  father  was  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Sir  John 
Popham,  was  successively  attorney-general  and  lord  chief 
justice.  John  Ford,  like  his  cousin  and  namesake  (to 
whom,  with  other  members  of  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  he 
dedicated  his  play  of  T/i-e  Lover's  Melancholy),  ntcred  the 
profession  of  the  law,  being  admitted  of  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1602  ;  but  ho  seems  never  to  have  been  called 
to  the  bar.  Four  years  afterwards  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author  with  an  elegiac  effusion  called  Fame's 
Memorial,  or  tlie  Earl  of  Devonshire  deceased,  and  dedicated 
to  the  widow  of  the  earl  (Charles  Blount  Lord  Mountjoy, 
lecoronized,"  to  use  Ford's  eipression,  by  King  Jamea  in 
1603  for  his  services  in  Ireland,  which  the  elegy  celebrates) 
— a  lady  who  would  have  been  no  unfitting  heroine  for  one 

Ford's  tragedies  of  lawless  passion,  the  famous  Penelope 
formerly  Lady  Rich.  This  panegyric,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  epitaphs,  and  is  composed  in  a  strain 
of  fearless  extravagance,  was,  as  the  author  declares,  writ- 
ten "unfee'd";  it  shows  Ford  to  have  sympathized,  as 
Shakespeare  himself  is  supposed  to  have  done,  with  the 
"awkward  fate"  of  the  countess's  brother,  the  earl  of  Essex. 
Who  the  "  flint-hearted  Lycia"  may  be,  to  whom  the  poet 
Beems  to  allude  as  his  own  disdainful  mistress,  is  unknown  ; 
indeed,  the  record  of  Ford's  private  life  is,  like  that  of  the 
lives  of  80  many  of  our  old  dramatists,  little  belter  thun  a 
Wank.  To  judge,  however,  from  the  dedications,  prologues, 
and  epilogues  of  his  various  plays,  he  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed the  patronage  or  goodwill  of  several  men  of  rank  — 
among  thorn  the  excellent  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  New- 
castle, "  himself  a  muso  "  after  a  fashion,  and  the  gallant 
Lord  Craven,  supposed  to  have  beeu  the  husband  of  the  ex- 
queen  of  Bohemia.  Ford's  tract  of  Ilovor  Trlumphint,  or 
the  Peeres  Challenge  (printed  1006),  and  the  simultaneously 
published  verses  The  Munarches  Meeting,  or  (he  King  of 
Denmarket  welcome  ijilo  England,  exhibit  him  as  an  occa- 
aionid  contributor  to  the  festive  demands  of  court  and 
Bobility ;  and  a  kind  of  moral  essay  by  him,  entitled  A 
Line  of  Life  (printed  1620),  which  contains  a  few  not  un- 
iatofestiag  references  to  Raleigh,  ends  with   a  climax  of 


praise  to  the  address  of  "  a  good  man,  ot  whom  it  may  bt 
verified  that  he  is  bonorum  maximns  and  magnorum 
oplimus" — viz..  King  James  I.  Yet  it  may  be  noted  m 
passing  that  one  of  Ford's  plays  coRtaios  an  implied  pro- 
test against  the  absolute  system  of  government  which 
usually  found  ready  acceptarice  with  the  dramatists  of  th& 
early  Stuart  reigns.'  Of  our  poet's  relations  with  his 
brother-authors  little  is  known  ;  it  was  natural  that  h» 
should  exchange  complimentary  verses  with  Shirley,  a  more 
various  though  less  intense  dramatic  poet  of  his  own  age 
and  school,  and  that  he  should  join  in  the  chorus  of 
laments  with  wtiich  the  poets  of  the  time  mourned  the 
decease  of  their  acknowledged  veteran  chief,  Ben  Jonson. 
It  is  more  interesting  to  notice  an  epigram  in  honour  of 
the  author  of  Line's  Sacrifice  and  T/ie  Broken  Heart  by  a 
poet  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  in  whose  genius  it  is  not 
paradoxical  to  assert  that  there  were  points  of  contact  with. 
Ford's — Richard  Ciashaw,  morbidly  passionate  in  one  direc- 
tion as  Ford  was  in  another.  Towards  the  public  Ford 
seems,  by  reason  either  of  his  social  position  or  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  to  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  independ 
ence  ;  but  for  an  a-ssailant  of  the  theatre,  such  as  the  authoi 
of  Histriomastiv,  he  displays,  like  his  friend  Shirley,  a 
dramatist's  inevitable  scorn. 

It  has  been  concluded,  from  evidence  of  a  rather  vague 
description,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  gratified  the 
tendency  to  seclusion  for  which  he  has  been  thought  to  b& 
ridiculed  in  a  contemporary  poem,  by  withdrawing  fron* 
business  (it  had  probably  been  legal  business  of  one  kind 
or  another),  and  from  literary  life  in  London,  to  his  native 
place  ;  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  date  of  his  death. 
His  career  as  a  dramatist  very  probably  began  with  some 
plays  in  which  he  assisted,  or  was  assisted  by,  other  authors. 
The  titles  of  these  (all  we  possess  of  them)  are  not  without 
significance.  With  Dekker  he  wrote  The  Fairy  Knight  and 
The  Bristuwe  Merchant ;  with  Webster  A  late  Murther  of 
the  Sonne  upon  the  Mother.  A  play  attributed  to  Ford 
alone,  and  entitled  An  ill  Beginnimj  has  a  good  End,  was 
brought  on  the  stage  as  early  as  1613  ;  and  in  1615 
followed  Sir  Thomas  Overburi/'s  Life  and  untimely  Death — 
a  subject  to  which  the  poet  devoted  some  lines,  which 
are  preserved,  of  indignant  regret  He  also  wrote,  at  dates 
unknown.  The  London  Merchant  and  The  Royal  Combat ; 
a  tragedy  by  him,  Beauty  in  a  Trance,  was  entered  in  the 
Stationer's  Register  in  1653,  but  never  printed.  Of  the 
plays  by  Ford  preserved  to  us  the  Jutes  span  little  more 
than  a  decade — the  earliest,  I'h^  Lover's  Melancholy,  having 
been  actud  in  1628  and  printed  in  1629,  the  latest.  The 
Lady's  Tnal,  acted  in  1638  and  printed  in  1639. 

When  writing  Tfi^  Lover's  Melancholy,  it  would  seem  that 
Ford  had  not  yet  become  fully  aware  of  the  bent  of  his 
own  dramatic  genius,  although  he  was  already  mastei  of 
his  powers  of  jjoetic  expression.  We  may  suppose  him, 
when  bo  first  became  a  dramatic- author,  to  have  been 
attracted  towards  both  domestic  tragedy  and  romantic 
comedy — to  the  former  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  sound 
the  depths  of  abnormal  conHicts  between  passion  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  latter  by  a  strong  though  not  widely 
varied  imaginative  faculty,  and  by  a  self  delusion  (such  as 
will  alouo  account  for  his  rop<;ated — and  nearly  always 
unsuccessful — efforts  in  this  direction)  that  he  was  possessed 
of  abundant  comic  humour.     In  his  next  two  works,  un- 

'  Cjol. — "  The  king  h.ith  spoke  his  mind. 
Org.—  "  His  will  lie  hath  ; 

T3iit  were  it  lawful  to  liold  pica  against 

The  power  of  greatness,  not  tho  rea,son,  haply 

Such  uiidershruhs  as  subjects  sometimes  uugnt 

Borrow  of  nature  justice,  to  inform 

That  licence  sovereignty  holds  without  check 

Over  a  meek  obedience. 

The  Broken  Heart,  act  iii.  bol  i 
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doubtedly  those  most  characteristically  expressive  of  his 
peculiar  streuglh,  viz.,  'Tis  Pity  s/ie  's  a  li'/iore  and  The 
Broken  Heart  (both  printed  1633),  he  hart  found  themes  the 
horrible  situations  in  which  required  dramatic  explanation 
by  intensely  powerful  motives.  Ford  by  n"  means  stood 
alone  among  ourdramatistsinhis  love  of  abnormal  subjects; 
but  few  were  so  capable  of  treating  them  sympathetically, 
end  at  the  same  time  without  that  reckless  gi'ossness  or  ex- 
travagance of  expression  which  renders  the  morally  repul- 
sive assthetically  intolerable,  or  converts  the  horrible  into 
1  the  grotesque.  For  in  Ford's  genius  there  was  an  element 
of  true  refinement,  except  when  the  self-demsion  referred 
to  came  into  play.  In  a  third  tragedy,  Love's  Sacrifice  (also 
printed  in  1633)  he  agam  worked  on  similar  materials; 
but  this  time  he  unfortunately  essayed  to  base  the  interest 
of  his  plot  upon  an  unendurabiy  unnatural  possibility — 
doing  homage  to  virtue  after  a  fashion  in  which  to  honour 
is  almost  equivalent  to  insulting  her.  He  might  seem  by 
this  time  to  have  been  in  dinger  of  indulging  stiU  further 
amorbid  tendency,  the  corroding  influence  of  which  is  fatal 
to  any  genius  abundoiiing  itself  to  it ;  yet  we  lind  him  in 
Perlcia  Warh^ck  (printed  1634)  choosing  an  historical  sul> 
ject,  and,  aloue  among  the  dramatists  of  his  age,  seeking  to 
emulate  the  glory  I'f  the  great  series  of  Shakespeare's 
natinnal  histories.  It  is  true  that  his  treatment  of  his 
theme,  though  neither  unskilful  nor  unworthy,  could  net 
at  unce  compass  the  breadth  and  variety  which  this  species 
of  drama  demands.  But  the  effort  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mendable, as  It  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  successful, 
in  the  dramatic  Lterature  of  this  period  ;  and  w«  may  un- 
heiitating'.y  regret  that  he  should  not  have  made  another 
essay  in  the  same  field,  instead  of  turning  to  romantic 
comedy,  for  which  he  was  without  the  requisite  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  while  all  but  devoid  of  the  faintest  vestige  of 
comic  humour.  The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble  (printed 
1638),  though  it  includes  scenes  of  real  force  and  feeling,  is 
dramatically  a  failure,  of  which  the  main  idea  is  almost 
provokiogly  slight  and  feeble ;  and  The  Ladi/s  Trial 
(acted  1638,  printed  1639)  is  only  redeemed  from  utter 
wearisomeuess  by  an  unusually  even  pleasjngness  of  form. 
There  remain  two  other  dramatic  works,  of  very  different 
kinds,  in  which  Ford  cooperated  with  other  writers,  the 
mask  of  The  Sun's  Durling  (acted  1621,  printed  1657), 
which  is  hard  y  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  early  com- 
positions, and  The  Witch  of  EdmuiUon  fprmted  1658,  but 
probably  acted  a'oout  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier),  in  which 
we  see  Ford  as  a  joint  writer  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
domestic  dramas  of  our  own  or  any  other  stage. 

A  few  note«  may  be  added  on  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
plays  enumerated  A  wboUy  baseless  anecdote,  condensed  intt>  a 
stinging  eiiigracn  by  Endymion  Porter,  asserted  that  The  Lover's 
Melancholy  was  stolen  by  Ford  from  Shakespeare's  papers.  Ltsser 
dramatists  ars  in  the  habit  of  t>orrowing  from  greater;  and  there 
were  few  aniou^  the  writers  of  our  old  drama,  of  whatever  eniinenL-e 
or  calibre,  to  whom  plagiarism,  whether  in  the  matter  of  situations 
aud  characters,  or  of  passages  and  expressions,  would  have  seemed 
a  literary  liberty  requiring  defence.  Utidoubtedly.  the  madness  of 
the  hero  of  this  play  of  Ford's  occasionally  recalls  Hamlet,  whilo 
the. heroine  is  one  of  the  many,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  pleasing,  parallels  to  Viola.  But  neither  of  them  is  a  copy, 
as  Friar  Bonaveatura  in  Ford's  second  play  may  be  s.^id  to  be  a  copy 
of  Friar  Lawrence,  whose  kindly  pliability  he  disagreeably  exag- 

ferates,  or  as  D'Avolos  in  Linie'a  Sacrifice  is  clearly  modelled  on 
ago.  'The  plot  of  The  Lever's  Melancholy,  which  is  inetTective 
because  it  leaves  no  room  for  suspense  In  the  minJ  of  the  reader, 
eeems  original;  in  the  dialogue,  on  the  other  hand,  a  justly  famous 
passage  in  Act  i.  (the  beautiful  version  of  the  story  of  the  nightin- 
gale's death)  is  translated  from  Slrada  ;  while  the  scheme  of  the 
tedious  interlude  exhibiting  the  various  forms  of  madness  is 
avowedly  taken,  together  With  sundry  comments,  from  that  store- 
house of  useless  learning.  Burtons  Anatomy  ef  Melancholy. 
Already  in  this  play  Ford  exhibits  the  singular  force  of  his  pathos  ; 
the  despondent  misery  of  the  aged  Meleander,  and  tho  sweetness  of 
the  last  scene:  in  which  his  daughter  comes  back  to  him,  alike  go  to 
the  heart.     A  situation— hazardous  in  spite  of  Us  comic  substratum 


— between  Thaumasta  and  the  prctcudccf  P.irthenopliil  is  conducted, 
as  Gilford  points  out,  with  veal  delicacy;  but  tlie  eomic  scenes  ar» 
iiicicly  stagey,  uotwithstauding,  or  by  reason  of,  the  effort  expended 
on  them  by  the  authoc 

'Tis  Pity  she  's  a  IVhorc  has  been  justly  recognized  as  a  tragedy 
of  extraordinary  power;  but  it  seems  no  hard  matter  to  join  in  this 
recognition,  while  reserving  to  oneself  the  right,  which  no  canon  of 
criticism  can  rebut,  of  protesting  against  the  abusQ  of  art  of  which 
this  play  furnishesan  almost  unparalleled  example.  Mr  Swinburne, 
in  his  eloquent  essay  on  Ford,  has  rightly  shown  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this""'tragedy,  and  has  at  the  samu  time  indicated  wherein 
consists  its  poisou.  He  dwells  with  great  force  upon  the  different 
treatment  applied  by  Ford,  to  the  characters  of  the  two  miserable 
lovers — brother  and  sister.  "The  sin  once  committed,  there  is  uo 
more  wavering  or  flinching  possible  to  him,  who  has  fought  so  hard 
against  the  demoniac  possession;  while  she  who  resigned  body  and 
soul  to  the  tempter  almost  at  a  word,  remainsliable  to  the  influences 
of  religiou  and  remorse."  This  diflereiit  treatment  shows  the  feel- 
ing of  the  poet — the  feeling  for  which  he  seeks  to  evoke  our  Inmost 
sympathy — to  oscillate  between  the  belief  that  au  awful  crime 
brings  with  it  its  awful  punishment  (and  it  is  sickening  to  observe 
how  the  argument  by  which  the  Friar  persuades  Annabella  to  for- 
sake her  evil  courses  mainly  appeals  to  the  physical  terrors  of  retri- 
bution), aud  the  notion  that  there  is  something  fatal,  something 
irresistible,  and  therefore  in  a  sense  self-justified,  in  so  dominant  a, 
passion.  The  key-note  to  the  conduct  of  Giovanni  lies  in  his  words 
at  the  close  of  the  Erst  scene — 

'  All  this  I'll  do,  to  free  me  from  the  rod 
Of  vengeance  ;  else  I'll  swear  my /ate  's  my  god." 

Thus  there  is  no  solution  of  the  conflict  (which  iu  one  form  or  th* 
other  all  men  have  to  undergo)  between  passion  on  the  one  side,  and 
law,  duty,  and  religion  on  the  other  ;  and  passion  triumphs,  in  the 
dyuig  words  of  "the  student  struck  bliud  aud  mad  by  passion"— 

"O,  I  bleed  fast! 
Death,  thou'rt  a  guest  long  look'd  for;  I  embrace 
Thee  and  thy  wounds:  0,  my  last  minute  comes! 
Where'er  I  go,  let  me  enjoy  this  grace 
Freely  to  view  my  Annabella's  face." 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  recent  critic  of  mark  that  "  English  poet* 

have  given  us  the  right  key  to  the  Italian  temperament 

The  love  of  Giovanni  and  Aunabelli  is  rightly  depicted  as  mam 
imaginative  than  sensual."  It  is  difficult  to  allow  the  appositeness 
of  Mr  J,  A.  Symonds's  special  illustration;  on  the  other  hand,  Ford 
has  even  in  this  case  shown  his  art  of  depicting  sensual  passion 
without  grossness  of  expression  ;  for  the  exception  in  Annabella'». 
language  to  Soranzo  seems  to  have  aspecial  intention,  and  is  true  lo 
the  pressure  of  the  situation  and  the  revulsion  produced  by  it  in  i 
naturally  weak  aud  yielding  mind.  The  eulire  atmosphere,  ao  t» 
speak,  of  the  play  is  sliHiug,  and  is  not  rendered  less  so  by  the 
underplot  with  Hippolita. 

Like  this  tragedy.  The  Broken  Beart  was  probably  founded  upon 
some  Italian  or  other  novel  of  the  day ;  but  since  in  the  latter  instance 
there  is  nothing  revolting  in  the  main  idea  of  the  subject,  the  play 
commends  itself  as  the  most  enjoyable,  while,  in  respect  of  many 
excellences,  an  unsurpassed  specimen  of  Ford's  dramatic  genius. 
The  complicated  plot  is  constructed  with  greater  skill  than  is  usual 
witK  tins  dramatist,  and  the  pathos  of  particular  situations,  and  of 
the  entii"e  character  of  Penthea — a  w  oman  doomed  to  hopeless  misery, 
but  capable  of  seeking  to  obtain  for  her  brother  a  happiness  which  bis 
cruelty  has  condemned  her  to  forego — has  an  intensity  and  a  depth 
which  are  all  Ford's  own.  Even  the  lesser  characters  are  more  pleas- 
ing than  usual,  and  some  beautiful  lyrics  are  interspersed  in  the  play. 
Of  the  other  pUys  written  by  Fo"l  alone.  The  Chroniclt  Historit 
of  Perkin  Warbcck—A  Strange  Trvth  alone  apjwars  to  call  for 
special  attention.  A  repeated  perusal  of  this  drunia  suggests  the 
judgment  that  it  is  overpraised  when  ranked  at  no  great,  distance 
from  Shakespeare's  national  dramas.  Historical  truth  has  not  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  matter;  and  if  (notwithstanding- 
Mr  Gairdner)  there  are  still  credulous  persons  left  to  think  and 
assert  that  Perkin  was  not  an  impostor,  thev  will  derive  little 
satisfaction  from  Ford's  play,  which  with  really  surprising  skill 
avoids  the  slightest  indication  as  to  the  poet's  own  belief  on  the  sub- 
ject. That  this  tr..gedy  should  have  been  reprinted  in  1714  and 
acted  in  1745  only  shows  that  the  public,  as  is  often  the  case,  had. 
an  eye  to  the  catastrophe  rather  tlian  to  the  development  of  the 
action.  The  dramatic  ca[»bilities  of  the  subject  are,  however, 
great,  and  it  afterwards  attracted  Schiller,  who,  however,  seems  to 
have  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  the  similar  theme  of  the  Russi.in 
Demetrius.  Had  Shakespeare  treated  it,  he  would  hardly  have- 
contented  himself  with  investing  the  hero  with  the  nobility  givi-n 
by  Ford  to  this  jjersonage  of  liis  play, — for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
speak  of  a  personage  as  a  chisractcr  when  the  clue  to  his  conduct  is 
iutentioaally  withheld.  Nor  could  Shakespeare  have  failed  to  bring 
out  with  greater  variety  and  distinctness  the  dramatic  fe.->.:urcj  ia 
Henry  VII.,  whom   Ford   depicts  with   sufticient  distinclues*  t* 
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give  tome  degree  of  individuality  tn  the  figrire,  hut  itill  with  a 
t  ."nJertiess  of  touch  which  would  have  been  much  te  the  credit  of 
the  dramatist's  skill  had  ho  been  writing  in  the  Tudor  nge.  The 
play  is,  however,  founded  on  Bacon's  Lift^  of  which  the  text  is 
used  by  Ford  with  admirable  discretion.  The  minor  charac- 
ters of  the  honest  old  Huntley,  whom  the  Scottish  king  obliges 
to  bestow  his  daughter's  hand  upon  Warbeck,  and  of  her  lover 
the  faithful  "Dalyell,"  are  most  effectively  drawn;  even  "the 
men  of  judgment,"  the  adventurers  who  surround  the  chief  adven- 
turer, are  spirited  sketches,  and  the  Irishman  among  them  has 
actually  some  humour ;  while  the  style  of  the  play  is,  as  befits  a 
"Chronicle  History,"  so  clear  and  straightforward  as  to  make  it 
easy  as  well  as  inlerestiug  to  read. 

The  iViUh  uf  EklmmUmi  was  attributed  by  its  publisher  to 
William  Rowley,  Dekfcer,  Ford,  "ic/'but  the  body  of  the  play 
has  been  generally  held  to  be  ascribable  to  Ford  and  Dckker  only. 
Mr  Swinburne  agrees  with  GitTord  in  thinking  Ford  the  author  of 
the  whole  of  the  first  act ;  and  he  is  most  assuredly  right  in  con- 
sidering that  "  there  is  no  more  admirable  exposition  of  a  play  on 
the  English  stage."  Supposing  Dekker  to  be  chielly  responsible 
for  the  scenes  dealing  with  the  unfortunate  old  woman  whom  per- 
secution as  a  witch  actually  drives  to  become  one,  and  Ford  for  the 
domestic  tragedy  of  the  bigamist  murderer,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
both  divisions  of  the  subject  are  etfectively  treated,  while  the  more 
important  part  of  the  task  fell  tn  the  share  of  Ford.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  ?iuch  division  can  be  safely  assumed;  and 
it  may  suffice  to  repeat  that  no  domestic  tragedy  has  ever  taught 
with  more  elTcctive  simplicity  and  thrilling  tmthfulness  the  homely 
double  lesson  of  the  folly  of  selfishness  and  the  mad  roiihness  of 
crime.  To  us  such  plays  as  this  are  singularly  interesting,  both  as 
pictures  of  tlie  manners  of  the  age  which  they  depict  without  the 
elTort  more  or  less  perceptible  in  comedy,  and  as  illustrations  of  a 
species  of  the  modern  drama  which,  in  its  best  examples,  s  perhaps 
of  all  the  least  liable  to  essential  change. 

With  Dekker  Ford  also  wrote  the  mask  of  The  Sun^s  Dttrling\ 
or,  R3  seems  most  probable,  they  founded  this  production  upon 
Phaeton,  an  earlier  mask,  of  which  Dekker  had  been  sole  author. 
Gilford  holds  that  Dekker's  hand  is  perpetually  traceable  in  the  first 
three  acts  of  The  Sun's  Darlittg,  and  through  the  whole  of  its  comic 
part,  but  that  the  last  two  acts  are  mainly  Ford's.  If  so,  he  is  the 
author  of  the  rather  forced  occasional  tribute  on  the  accession  of 
Kin^  Charles  I.,  of  which  the  last  act  largely  consists.  This 
mask,  which  furnished  abundant  opportunities  for  the  decorators, 
musicians,  and  dancers,  in  showing  forth  how  the  seasons  and  their 
delights  are  successively  exhausted  by  a  "  wanton  darling,''  Ray- 
brignt  the  grandchild  of  the  Sun.  is  said  to  have  been  very  popular. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  commonplace  enough  in  conception;  but 
there  is  much  that  is  charming  in  the  de-sorijitions,  Joiison  and 
Lyly  being  respectively  laid  under  contribution  in  the  cour«:e  of  the 
dialogue,  and  in  one  of  the  incidental  lyrics. 

Ford  holds  a  position  of  Iiis  own  among  our  dramatists 
of  the  second  order.  This  he  owes  not  to  his  skill  as  a  con- 
structor of  plots,  tt-hich  he  at  times  prepares  better  than  he 
executes  theia,  thus  verifying  the  observation  that  the 
supreme  skill  of  the  dramatist  lies,  not  m  devising  or  finding 
the  chief  situation  of  his  play,  but  in  the  harmonious  build- 
ing-up of  the  action  and  development  of  the  characters 
towards  it.  Nor  does  he  owe  it  even  to  the  beauty. of  his 
versification,  the  fluency  and  strength  of  which  are  incon- 
testable, notwithstanding  a  certain  obscurity  of  style.  His 
peculiar  power  lies  in  the  intensity  of  bis  passion,  in  parti- 
cular scenes  and  passage.^  where  the  character,  the  author, 
and  the  reader  are  alike  lost  in  the  situation  and  in  the 
sentiment  evoked  by  it ;  and  this  gift  is  a  supremo  dram- 
atic gift.  But  his  plays — with  the  exception  of  The  V/itck 
of  Edmonton,  in  which  he  doubtless  had  a  prominent 
share — too  often  di.-fturb  the  mind  like  a  bad  dream  which 
ends  as  an  unsolved  dissonance  ;  and  this  defect  is  a 
supreme  dramatic  defect.  It  is  not  the  rigid  or  the  stolid 
who  have  the  most  reason  to  complain  .of  the  insufficiency 
of  tragic  poetry  such  as  Ford's ;  nor  is  it  that  morality 
only  which,  as  Ithocles  says  in  Thi:  Broken  Heart,  "  is 
'ormed  of  books  and  school-traditions,"  which  has  a  right- 
to  protest  against  the  final  effect  of  the  most  powerful 
;rciitions  of  bis  genius.     There  is  a  morality  which  both 

"  Keeps  the  soul  in  tune. 
At  whose  sweet  music  all  our  actions  dance," 
<inil  is  able  to  physic 

"  The  sickness  of  a  mmd 
Ilroken  with  griefs." 


Of  that  morality — or  nf  that  deference  to  the  binding 
power  within  man  and  the  ruling  power  above  him — 
tragedy  is  the  truest  expounder,  even  when  it  illustrates  by 
contrasts  ,  but  the  tragic  poet  who  merely  places  tho  pro- 
blem before  us,  and  bids  us  stand  aghast  with  him  at  its 
cruelty,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  masters  of 
a  divine  art 

The  best  edition  of  Ford  is  that  by  GifTui-d,  with  notes  and  intro- 
duction, revised  with  additions  to  both  text  aud  notes  by  the  U' 
Mr  Dyce  (3  vols.   1869).     Mr  Swinburue's  "  Essay  on  Ford,"  t 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  this  article,  is  reprinted  araon^ 
his  Essays  ami  Studies (1&75).  (A.  W.  W.) 

FORD,  r>icn.\RD  (1796-1808),  author  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  of  travellei-s'  Handbooks,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Ford,  who  m  1789  was  member  of  par- 
liament for  East  Grinstead,  and  for  many  years  afterwards 
chief  police  magistrate  of  London.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Benjamii  Booth,  who  was  a 
distinguished  connoisseur  in  art,  and  from  whom  his 
grandson  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  artistic  skill  and 
taste  which  he  developed  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  e.xcellencu 
in  his  writings,  his  sketches,  and  his  collections  from  Con- 
tinental countries,  particularly  Spain.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  Ford,  however, 
never  practised  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and  tn  1830  he 
landed  for  the  first  time  in  Spain,  where  he  travelled  for 
three  years,  spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  Alhambra, 
and  at  Seville.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1833,  he 
settled  in  Devonshire  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  where, 
writes  his  friend,  the  late  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell, 
"  he  built  himself  a  charming  residence,  and  surrounded  it 
with  gardens  and  terraces,  which  he  adorned  with  graceful 
Moorish  buildings,  and  planted  with  pines  and  cypresses 
from  historic  groves  by  the  Xenil  and  Guadalquiver." 
From  1837  to  1857  he  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Review, 
his  first  contribution  to  that  periodical  being  a  paper  on 
the  apparently  uninviting  subject  of  Devonshire  cob  walls, 
and  his  last  a  review  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days.  His 
first  work  was  the  pamphlet,  A71  Hiiiorical  Inquiry  into 
the  Unchanyeable  Character  of  a  War  in  Spain  (Murray, 
1837),  in  reply  to  one  called  the  Policy  of  England  toioarda 
Spain,  and  issued  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1839-40  in  Italy,  where  he  added 
largely  to  his  collection  of  majolica ;  and  soon  after  his 
return  he  began,  at  Mr  Murray's  invitation,  to  write  his 
Handbook  for  Travellers  m  S}xiin,  the  literary  work  with 
which  his  name  is  chiefly  associated.  In  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  his  health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat 
on  a  royal  commission  that  had  been  appointed,  in  the 
winter  of  1856-7,  to  report  on  the  best  site  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  and  he  died  on  the  31st  August  1858. 

FORD,  Thomas,  an  English  musician,  of  whose  life 
little  more  is  known  than  that  he  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.  His  works  also 
are  few,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  high  stage 
nf  efficiency  and  musical  knowledge  which  the  English 
school  had  attained  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
They  consist  of  canons  and  other  concerted  pieces  of  vocal 
music,  mostly  with  lute  accompaniment.  The  chief  collec- 
tion of  his  works  is  entitled  Mnsike  of  Siindrie  Kinds  set 
forth  in  Two  Books,  &c.,  1607,  and  the  histories  of  music 
by  Burney  and  Hawkins  give  specimens  of  his  art. 
Together  with  Dowland,  immortalized  in  one  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets.  Ford  is  the  chief  representative  of  the 
school  which  preceded  Henry  Lawes,  the  great  master  of 
declamatory  music,  who,  according  to  Milton, 

'  First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  spall 
Worils  with  just  note  and  accent 

In  this    irt.  however,  Ford  is  by  no  means  deficient,   his 
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sonss  shoftlBg  great  care  in  the  exact  rendering  of  llio 
R.jrds,  wi:h  regard  to  both  accent  and  meaniog. 

FORDUN,  John"  of.  Little  is  known  with  any  certainty 
of  this  ch  ronicler,  and  the  so-called  lives  of  him  are  mainly 
a  collectwa  of  conjectures  more  or  less  probable.  The 
credulity  of  our  early  writers  is  pardonable  ;  the  nonsense 
ot  some  later  ones  is  without  excuse.  A  notice  inserted  in 
the  Xew  Statiftical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Fordoun  in 
Kincardfceshire  begins  thus  : — "John  of  Fordun,  the  his- 
tdrian,  was  either  a  native  of  the  parish  or  resident  in  it, 
-vlien  he  wrote  his  history  of  Scotland.  He  is  called  by 
r.j'le  '  >enerabilis  vir  Dominus  Joannes  Fordun,  Pres- 
vcr.'"  The  writer's  notions  of  chronology  must  have 
>  im  somewhat  peculiar.  The  statement  generally  made 
:li:it  the  chronicler  was  born  at  Fordoun  has  apparently  no 
better  foundation  than  his  name.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
a  secular  priest,  and  that  he  composed  his  history  in  the 
latter  pa:t  of  the  l4th  century  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
viax  a  chaplain  in  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen.  The  work 
of  Fordi  n  w  the  earliest  attempt  to  writs  a  continuous 
history  of  Scotland  ;  nothing  uxisted  previously  except 
brief  chronicles  and  genealogical  memoranda.  It  is 
divided  into  five  books.  Tlie  first  three  are  almost  entirely 
I'abulous,  and  form  the  groundwork  on  which  Boece  and 
Cuchanan  afterwards  raised  the  huge  structure  of  historical 
and  political  fiction,  which  was  first  exposed  by  Thomas 
[nncs  in  his  Critical  Essay.  The  4th  and  5th  books, 
though  still  mixed  with  fable,  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  become  more  authentic  the  more  nearly  they 
approach  the  author's  own  time.  The  5th  book  concludes 
with  the  death  of  King  David  I.  in  1153.  Besides  these 
five  books,  Fordun  wrote  [lart  of  another  book,  and 
ccUected  materials  for  bringing  down  the  history  to  a  later 
period.  These  materials  were  used  by  a  continuator  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  loth  century,  and  who  is 
commonly,  and  no  doubt  corrertly,  identified  with  Walter 
Bower,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Inchcolm.  The 
additions  of  Bow«r  foiiri  eleven  books,  and  bring  down  the 
narrative  to  the  death  of  King  James  I.  in  1437.  Accord- 
ing U  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  continnator  did  not 
hesitate  to  interpolate  Fordun's  portion  of  the  work  with 
ad  litions  of  his  own,  and  the  whole  history  thus  compiled 
is  s.noiimi3  the  Scotichronicon.  The  first  printed  edition  of 
Fordun's  work  was  that  of  Thomas  Gale  in  his  Scriptores 
Quindecim,  which  was  published  in  1691.  This  was 
followed  by  Thoma-s  Hearne's  edition  in  1722.  The  whole 
work,  including  Bower's  continuation,  was  published  by 
Walter  Goodall  at  Kdinbnrgh  in  1759.  In  1871  and 
1872  Fordun's  chronicle,  in  the  original  Latin  and  also  in 
an  English  translation,  was  edited  by  Mr  William  F.  Skene 
in  the  series  of  I'he  Historiayis  of  Scotland.  Mr  Skene's 
preface  to  this  valuable' edition  contains  full  information 
both  in  regard  to  the  author,  the  manuscripts  of  his  work, 
and  the  printed  editions.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Thomas  Innes's  Critical  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  201-214  ;  to  the 
biograpl'cal  notice  of  Fordun  in  the  second  volume  of 
Tytler's  lives  of  Scollisk  Worthies  ;  and  to  Mr  Felix  G.  H. 
Skene's  preface  to  the  "Liber  riuscardensis,"  in  the  series 
nf  TIte  Hi':loria>is  of  Scotland. 

FORESTS,  FOREST  ADMIXISTRATION.  A  forest 
is  a  tract  of  country  covered  with  trees,  of  one  or  several  spe- 
cies, or  with  trees  and  underwood.  Forests  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  general  economy  of  the  globe, 
influencing  the  humidity  of  the  oir  and  the  soil,  mitigating 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  affording  shelter  to  man 
ind  beast,  and  enriching  the  soil  on  which  they  grow. 
Trees  supply  timber  and  fuel  to  man,  and  furnish  him 
rnth  a  vast  variety  of  economical  products,  such  as  gums, 
irugs,  dy«s,  and  articles  of  food.  The  management  of 
..rce  areas  of   natural   or   planted   wood-lands   is  called 


Forestry  or  Sylviculture.  For  the  culture  ana  uses  of 
individual  trees,  see  the  separate  articles,  such  as  BiRCiij 
El.m,  Fir,  Oak,  itc. ;  and  for  ornamental  belts,  aveoue.), 
ifcc,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Arboriculture. 

Historical  records  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  the 
habitable  earth  was  generally  covered  with  forest  growth 
before  it  becime  the  abode  of  man,  and  additional  proof  of 
this  IS  found  in  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  trecis. 
The  geological  record  may  also  be  referred  to,  as  evidencing 
by  its  coal-fields  the  extensive  breadths  once  covered  by 
the  richest  vegetation. 

The  arboreous  vegetation  of  the  earth  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  variety  :  many  countries  are  rich  in  pines,  other.= 
ill  oaks;  Australia  in  Eucalyptus  or  gum  trees,  India  u. 
teak,  California  in  Wellingtonia  or  Sequoia,  and  Brazil  in 
palms.  Trees,  like  other  plants,  require  different  degries  of 
heat,  light,  moisture,  and  elevation  above  the  sea  for  iheir 
vigorous  development,  and  hence  various  countries  have 
their  characteristic  forests.  The  birches  and  pines  of  -ht 
North  make  way  in  the  temperate  zone  for  oaks  and  beechts, 
and  in  the  tropics  for  palms  and  other  heat-loving  tree;. 
The  same  trees  seem  to  require  similar  climates,  but  thi 
same  climates  do  not  always  produce  the  same  plant.'-- 
The  mountains  of  South  India  and  Ceylon  closely  resembh. 
the  regions  where  the  cinchona  forests  occur,  but  thegenut^ 
is  wanting  in  Asia.  Again  the  teak  is  unknown  in 
America,  although  parts  of  Brazil  resemble  its  home'  in 
Malabar.  These  anomalies  are  explained  perhaps  mainly 
by  the  primitive  distribution  of  the  plants  (see  Distribu- 
Tio.v).  It  is  also  remarkable  that  some  forests  consist 
solely  of  one  particular  tree  (on  the  Continent  teclinicallv  • 
called  "pure  fore.'t,"  in  contradistinction  to  mixed  forest;), 
such  as  the  birch  in  Lapland,  the  deodar  in  the  Himalayn. 
the  Abies  canadensis  and  Pintis  Slrobus  in  North  Ameritn. 
The  European  forests,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  com- 
posed of  coniferous  trees  mingled  with  oak,  elm,  ash,  beech, 
poplar,  willow,  alder,  birch,  and  lime,  interspersed  witii 
hornbeam,  and  various  species  of  I'yrva  and  Piiinus,  thfi 
underwood  being  hazel,  elder,  buckthorn,  viburnum,  rose?, 
itc.  The  American  forests  contain  a  still  greater  variety 
of  species,  a  fact  strikingly  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
in  speaking  of  a  patch  of  native  forest  a  few  miles  from 
St  Louis  on  the  Missouri: — "In  little  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  less  than  a  mile's  walk,  I  sa<v  forty  kinds 
of  timber  trees,  including  eleven  of  oak,  two  of  maple, 
two  of  elm,  three  of  ash,  two  of  walnut,  six  of  hickor)-, 
three  of  willow,  and  one  each  of  plane,  lime,  hornbeam, 
hop-hornbeam,  laurus,  diospyros,  poplar,  birch,  mulberr)-, 
and  horse-chestnut,  together  with  about  half  that  number 
of  shrubs." 

Natural  forests  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  and 
in  Kurz's  forest  flora  of  British  Burmah  the  classification 
adopted  is  as  follows  : — 

Erergreen  forests. 

1.  Littoral  Forests.  I  3.  Tropical  Forests 

2.  Swamp  Forests.  |         4.  Hill  Forests. 

Decxducnis  or  Leaf  Shedding  Forests. 

5.  Oiieii  Forests.  I  7.  Mixed  Forcste. 

6.  Dry  Forests.  |         8.  Dune  Forests. 

The  following  tat>le,  calcnl.ited  by  Eentzscli  (Dcr  tf'ald),  from  si  .lis- 
tics  obtained  prior  to  1S62,  shows  the  proportion  of  woodhml  in 
different  European  countries,  as  estimated  at  that  date : — 


Konrftv „ €€  00  per  «nl, 

Sweden 60^  ., 

RuKi.l 30  90  „ 

Germany  .„ 21-5$  ., 

Belpnro IS  .".2   .  .. 

France _..  IS  70 

Swjlzerlana IS'OO 


Sardinia 12  29  per  cent 

Xeapolitaii  stales...  9-4-1  „ 

HolUnd -  710  „ 

.Spiin 5-5S  „ 

r)cnm:»ik S-aO 

Gre«t  Britain 5O0  , 

Puttugtl- _ **0  , 


Siemoni  gave  in  1872  the  proportion  in  Turkey  at  24  per  i^nt»' 
I  .in.l  in  United  Italy  870  per  ceat 
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For  comparieon,  we  quote  from  the  most  recent  official  abstract  the 
Population,  Area,  and  Acreage  under  Wooil  in  theUnitetl  Kingdom 
and  various  foreign  countries,  according  to  returns  furuiehed  by 
the  agricultupal  and  statistical  departments  of  the  respective 
countries. 


Tcpula 
tion. 

Area  (tn 
Ensluh 
Acrea), 

Woods  and 

ForcsM 
(In  Acres}. 

Piopor- 
tlon  of 
Wood- 
land. 

Great  Britain  (1877)......., 

IretdRd  (1877)  

JS.07J,284 
6,411,377 

31.(!l>9,299 

71.7.10.980 
4.!S!3.231 
1.742,000 
1,784.741 
24,643.623 
1,.'.07,179 
1,881,503 
3,865,458 
4,827,8.)3 
36.102,921 
26,601.1.!4 
20.394.trS0 
13.661.245 
2.669,147 
38,553,871 

65.802..160 1 
20.327.r9«l 

76,323,203 ' 

I,244..367,36I2 

100.514,956" 

77.527.7661 

8,572.929" 

85,834,702 " 

3.726.080  > 

4.786,1 14 1 

7.761.6'8" 

7.24  l.WO" 

130.675.286" 

73.1 87,334  < 

74.176.000 

68.799,000" 

10.223,281  < 

2.095,600.000" 

2.187.078 
329,413 

2,615,491 

627.426.S10 

40.636  ..«33 

17,290.000 

364.474 

20.047.014 

1,337,767 

1,494,147 

496.229 

1,073.452 

20.641.953 

9.031.310 

23,284,174 

19.425.600 

1,905,407 

393 
162 

329 

4J-88 
40  43 

22  30 
425 

23  35 
35  90 
3122 

6-27 
14  82 
1579 
1234 
3139 
28  24 
18  64 

United  Kini^tlom,  Inclmllnff) 
U\e  of  Man  and  ClionnelV 
Islands,  1877. ) 

Russia  in  Europe  (1R72) 

SAeden  (1S?5> 

Denmark  (1876) 

naden  (1876) ,„ 

Italy  (1874) „... 

HiincsTV  (1875) 

United  States  (1875) „,. 

"  Exclusive  of  Ifikes  and  rivers. 
'  Exclusive  of  the  Uodcnsco. 


-  ExcluslTB  of  lakes. 

<  Inclusive  of  lakes  and  rivers. 


IluMln..- 42  3Sp.  c. 

Sweden 40  43     „ 

Baden 3590    „ 

Wiirt<:mbcrg  3122    „ 
Aubtiii 3K"9    „ 


Hungary 25  54  p.  c. 

Piussia 23  35    „ 

Norwar 2230    „ 

SwitzcilniKl...  18  64     „ 
France 216  79    ., 


ndelum 14  S3  p.  c. 

Italy 12  34    „ 

Holland 627    „ 

Denmark 4-25    „ 

I  Cleat  Britain    3  29    . 


The  discrepancies  observable  in  theatr  tables  are  in  some 
•cases  apparent ;  thus  the  latest  returns  from  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  itc,  are  exclusive  of  aheots  of  water, 
whereas  in  the  same  returns  the  area  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  includes  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Great 
Britain  also  now  includes  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel 
Islands.  In  other  cases  the  discrepancies  are  real,  arising 
from  the  greater  accuracy  of  information  which  has  been 
<;ollected  through  Government  organizations,  which  did 
not  exist  when  the  estimate  of  Rontzsch  was  made.  An 
entire  comparison  is  unattainable,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that 'the  largest  proportion  of  woodland  is  in  Russia, 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  Austria.  The  lowest  occurs  in 
Britain,  Denmark,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal 

The  physical  history  of  every  country  proves  incon- 
festably  that  a  moderate  extent  of  forest  promotes  in  a 
high  degree  both  its  agricultural  and  its  manufacturing 
interests,  as  well  as  the  productive  resources  of  the  country 
at  large ;  and  the  beneficial  intluente  of  forests  in  a  phyei- 
■cal,  economical,  and  hygienic  aspiict-  is" now  receiving  more 
of  the  SUentiou  its  importance  deserves.  The  countries 
bordsring  the  Mediterranean — Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Turkey — have  all  suffered  iu  a  marked  degree  from  the 
reckless  and  wholesale  destruction  of  th«  woods  wliich 
covered  the  mountain  slopes,  and  many  springs  which 
formerly  existed  under  the  shelter  of  the  forcit  have  now 
wholly  disappeared.  Though  the  insular  position  and 
moist  climate  of  the  British  Isles  save  them  from  sulTcrLng 
from  the  want  of  forest  in  an  eijual  degree  with  Continen- 
tal nations,  the  Anglo-Saitin  race  has  been  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  value  of  the  forests  with  which  nature  has  so 
liberally  clothed  the  earth,  and  ths  history  of  North 
America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  amd  New  Zealand  bears 
testimoiiy  to  the  tame  iminovidcnccand  need  of  considero- 
Lion.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  cause*  of  the 
terrible  famines  in  Ihdln  and  China  is  the  unwise  denuda- 
tion of  mountain  slo()es,  ^fhert)  the  forests  formerly  ab- 
sorbed a  large  portion  of  the  rainfall  which  now  quickly 
runs  off  to  thB  aea  (see  Climatk).  No  point  ha»  been 
.■nere  clearly  established  than  the  salubrions  and  fsrtiliring 
clTeoC  of  forest  clothing  in  the  cltmite  of  India.  It  has 
betB  the  5iib)0ct  of  much  inquiry,  and  has  b^u  alSrmcd 
Acd  dcji!'.'»isl-r»ted  in  prrwrtj  frwrn  many  d<gti4c*<i. 


We  propose  in  this  article  to  indicate  briefly  the  princi- 
pal wooded  tracts  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  known,  and  to 
describe  the  systems  of  conservancy  adopted  or  the  preli- 
minary measures  taken  for  the  better  management  of  state 
forests.  Timber  trees  and  forest  produce  will  be  briefly 
enumerated,  but  for  the  dibtinctive  flora  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  separate  article  on  each  country. 

Forest  science  constitutes  a  separate  branch  of  education 
in  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  first  technical  instruc- 
tion WHS  given  in  the  Harti  forest,  and  Germany  has  token 
the  lead  in  developing  a  wise  forest  administration. 
France,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Russia  have  successively  es 
tablishcd  forest  academies,  and  now  the  conservation  of 
woodland  occupies  the  legislature  of  almost  all  eivilized 
lands. 

The  general  systems  of  forest  manngement  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  are  essentially  different.  Beautiful 
enclosures  and  plantations  are  seen  in  almost  every  part 
of  England  and  Scotland.  With  the  exception,  howev«r,  of 
coppice  wood  and  a  limited  extent  of  natural  forest  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  system  generally  followed  is  to 
cut  down  the  mature  crop  and  to  plant  again.  But  on 
the  Continent  natural  reproduction  is  the  rule,  not  of  wood 
coppice  only,  but  also  of  high  forest.-  In  France  the  term 
of  maturity  for  cutting  a  forest  is  determined  with  great 
care  by  a  committee  of  skilled  officers,  and  is  usually 
divided  into  periods  of  so  many  years  each ;  the  term  ftjr 
an  oak  forest,  for  eiample,  say  150  years,  is  divided  inte 
five  periods  of  thirty  years.  Each  series  of  years  represents 
60  many  blocks  or  portions  of  forest,  and  the  yearly  cutr 
tings  are  arranged  so  as  to  cover  a  certain  extent  of  ground, 
and  when  one  block  has  been  felled  another  reaches  matu- 
rity. France  has  a  state  depatment  for  the  administration 
of  the  forests,  and  a  very  detailed  code  of  forest  laws  (Code 
Forestier).  The  relation  of  woods  to  the  regular  drainage 
of  the  soil'  and  especially  to  the  permanence  of  the  con- 
figuration of  the  terrestrial  surface  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  The  methods  of  resisting  the  encroachment 
of  sands  or  dunes  have  also  received  special  attention.  In 
Germany  forestry  is  eagerly  followed  as  a  profession, 
and  forest  academies  are  numerous  and  well  organized. 
The  examination  of  candidates  is  very  strict,  and  the  result 
of  tlie  system  has  been  most  beneficial.  In  forest  science 
Germany  is  far  advanced,  and  the  literature  is  specially 
rich.  Every  tract  is  carefully  surveyed  and  treated  -on  a 
working  plan  made  with  great  exactness  as  to  actual  details 
and  expected  growth  ;  care  is  always  taken  that  in  high 
forest  there  is  a  good  stock  of  sslf-sowi^lrees  before  the  old 
crop  is  entirely  removed  Systematic  observation  and 
experiments  are  made  as  to  the  rate  of  growth;  and  the 
best  soil  for  each  description  of  tree. 

In  Italy,  where  the  French  and  German  systems  havo 
been  tested,  the  principles  of  sylviculture  adopted  by 
Hartig,  Cotta,  &c.,  are  not  always  applicable  in  the  drier 
climate  of  the  south.  On  the  arid  slopes  of  the  Apennine* 
pasture  is  more  profitable,  aUd  there  is  as  yet  littla 
sympathy  with  skilled  conservation  of  woods 

Europe. 

Great  Biilain  wvd  Ireland. — The  British  Isles  were 
fonrwrly  much  more  extensively  wooded  than  at  present. 
The  rapid  increase  of  p«puKtion  has  led  to  the  disafforesting 
of  woo<ilan<i ;  the  climate  rctjuires  the  maintenance  of  house- 
hold 6tes  during  a  ereit  part  of  the  year,  and  there  has 
been  an  rncreasing  demand  for  arable  land  ;  these  along 
with  tile  extension  of  manufacturing  industries  have  becji 
the  chief  causta  of  the  dinuBution  of  wood.  The  propor- 
tion ©f  forest  is  now  very  small,  and  yields  but  a  fraction 
of  the  required  aimual  supply  of  timbei^^ which  is  imported 
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«rith  facility  'from  /imerica,  northern  Europe,  and  the  nu- 
merous British  colonies. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  the  British  Islands, 
with  its  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  freedom 
from  such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  aro  prevalent  in 
continental  Europe,  a  great  variety  of  trees  are  successfully 
cultivated.     In  England  and  Ireland  oak  and  beech  are  on 
the  whole  the  most  plentiful  trees  in  the  low  and  fertile 
parts;  in  the  south  of  Scotland   the  beech  and  ash  are 
perhaps  most  common,  while  the  Scotch  fir  and  birch  are 
characteristic  of  the  arboreous  vegetation  in  the  Highlands. 
Although  few  extensive  forests  now  exist,  woods  of  small 
area,  belts  of  planting,  clumps  of  trees,  coppice,  and  hedge- 
rows are  generally  distributed  over  the  country,  constituting 
a  mass  of  wood  of  considerable  importance,  giving  a  clothed 
appearance  in  many  parts,  and  affording  illu5t°ratinns  of 
skilled  arboriculture  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 
The   principal  state   forests   in    England  are   Windsor 
Park,    14,000   acres,    the   New    Forest,    ic,    in    Hami^ 
shire,  76,000  acres,  and  the  Dean  Forest  i.i   Gloucester- 
shire, 22,500  acres.     The  total  extent  of  crown  forests  is 
about  125,000  acres,  and  the  timber  growing  upon  them 
13  valued  at  between  two  and  three  millions  of  pounds.     A 
large  proportion  of  the  crown  forests,  having  bean  formed 
with  the  object  of  supplying  timber  for  the  navy,  consists 
of  fine  oak.     These  wooded  tracts  are  under  careful  man- 
agement.    The  total  receipts  from  the  royal  forests  exclu- 
sive of  Windsor  amounted  in  1876-77  to  £33  129      The 
largest  forests  in  Scotland  are  in  Perthshire,'  Inverness- 
shire,  and  Aberdeenshire.     Of  these  the  most  notable  are 
the  earKof  Mansfield's  near  Scone  (8000  acres),  the  duke 
of  Atholls  larch  plantations  near  Dunkeld  (10,000  acres) 
and  in  Strathspey  a    large   extant    of  Scotch  fir,   partly 
native,  partly  planted,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Seafield. 
Ihe  last-named  forest  has  been  regularly  planted  in  such 
a  gradation  as  to  cut  1000  acres  annually  on  a  rotation  of 
sixty  years.     In  the  forests  of  Mar  and  Invcrcauld   the 
native  pine  attains  a  very  great  size,  and  there  are  also 
large  tracts  of  indigenous  birch  in  various  districts      TJie 
total  area  under  wood  in  Scotland  is  less  than  it  was  in 
1812  by  200.000  acres.     Ireland  was  at  one  time  richly 
clothed  with  wood;  this  is  proved  by  the  abundant  re- 
mains of  fallen  trees  in  the  bogs  which  still  occupy  a  large 
surface  of  the  island.     In  addition  to  the  causes  above 
alluded  to  as  tending  to  disafforest  England,  the  long  nn- 
Kottfcd  state  of  the  countrj-  also  conduced  to  the  diminish- 
ing  of  the  woodlands.     At  present  indigenous  timber  is 
exceedingly  scarce,  the  proportion  of  woodland  being  only 
1  0..     Ihe  abundance  of  peat  compensates  in  gome  mea- 
sure for  the  want  of  wood  as  fuel,  ■  » 

The  following  acreages  of  land  and  woodland  in  tlie 
tm^c^^ Kingdom  are  taken  from  tkc  agricultaia^  returns 
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Tpilnv"'''"*'  *''"  ,?"'•"',''  "^"P^  ^^^  «"'^^0  ^e^sfs,  feeing 
generally  on  a  smal  scale  and  private  property,  tberc  haf 
been  no  legislative  kiterference  with  thei^  inann-ement 
.  Ln?  T  '^"^^  ^  *'^'^"*'°°  ^^  been  ^opted?  ;^d  a 
HnM  1   T"""^. "  """^  ^l"''^''-    Meanwhile  t^;  H  rli 

,lr^  K  ^^^^'^'"'y  ""  the  tlLeory  and  ivacticc  of  forestry 
W^.  ''l^'^"'"""-  Excellent  instru^on  i»  surve^/ 
botany,  cl^nustry,  g«,logy,  u„d  collateral  auhicct«  « X"n 

cester.  at  Obsne,i»,  Bul;li„,  wid  in  othsr  ptee? 


xVoncai,  and  Sweden.— 1'h„  peninsula  formed  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden  is  abundantly  wctdeJ 
The  principal  trees  are  Scotch  fir  (P^u^s  s^lvest.i),  spruce 
fir  (Abies  excUsa),  and  birch  (Belula  alba).  These  grow 
to  a  large  size,  and  the  birch  extends  almost  as  far  as  the 
^orth  Cape,  only  giving  place  at  high  altitudes  to  low 
bushy  wi  lows  In  the  southern  distiicts  only  is  there  any 
variety  of  hardwood.  The  forests  are  piincii-ally  situated 
in  the  east  of  J,or«-ay.  The  western  parts  have  been 
denuded,  and  the  wants  of  the  sea-coast  are  supplied  from 
the  inland  di-slricts. 

Of  the  vast  area  of  waste  land  returned  as  forest  in 
JSorway,  about  one-ninth  belongs  to  the  state  or  to  various 
state  institutions,  [n  the  greater  part  of  the  forests  the 
population  have  a  long  established  right  for  grazing 
timber,  and  firewood ;  and  even  in  tracts  in  which  land- 
ownei-s  or  the  state  have  a  part  ownership,  tho  rights  of 
the  population,  if  they  have  any,  take  precedence  of  all 
other  claims.  Communal  forests  are  managed  by  men 
cliQsen  from  among  tiiose  who  jointly  own  them.  From 
the  Ibth  certury  various  laws  attempted  to  rcidate  the 
private  forests,  but  these  we^e  found  vexatious,°and  were 
repealed  in  1836.  The  forest  department  for  the  control 
e  state  forests  consists  of  27  officers,  with  a  very  large  staff 
of  men  emfloyed  in  tV.ling  and  timber  transport?  The 
export  of  timber  from  Norway  is  chiefly  from  the  Skeen 
Tk"  c'  "!?   u  f  ''f"°"'  ^°'^  between  Cape  Liudesnaes  and 

Rn  nnn  mn  f-'^'r'  "^'''^  '"'""=^  "P°^'  ^"^°""'s  to  about 
80,000,000  cubic  feet,  more  than  half  being  sent  to  Great 
Entain  and  Ireland,  while  the  average  annual  value  k 
estimated  at  £2,400,000.  Some  idea  of  the  great  timber 
resources  of  Norway  may  also  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
tha  m  the  census  of  I8G5  there  were  4937  men  entered  as 
working  in  Jhe  forests,  and  17,519  described  themselves  as 
f  mployed  in  woodwork,  saw-mills,  tar-preparing,  <tc.  In  a 
ivorwegian  admmistration  report  it  is  stated  that  "  the  pre- 
sent destruction  of  forests  has  reached  tho  limit  of  the  per- 
missible, probably  even  exceeded  it 

88^on^nnn^°'^°*^'^°°,f"^  '"  '^'  '''■"S'^°">  "f  Sweden, 
88,800,000  were  officially  reported  in  1875  as  forest  waste 
Jand,  12  millions  being  puWio,  and  76  millions  private 
property.  Only  about  half  of  this,  however,  is  really 
covered  with  wood,  including  planlatmns  formed  in  recent 
years.  Of  the  public  foiests  only  4  million  acics  are  under 
direct  state  management;  about  an  ccjual  aiea  remains  to 
be  demarcated,  while  the  rest  belongs  to  other  public  inst^ 
tiitrons,  ,s  ittaooed  to  state  residence..,  or  is  temporarily 
aliAated.  The  trees  in  Sweden  are  the  same  a«  those  of 
Aorway,  but  oak,  elm,  lime,  alder,  and  beech  grow  more 
extensively  ,n  the  sonth.  Bircl^wood  L.  chiefly  used  aa 
fuel,  and  the  wood  of  the  ajpen  ig  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches.  "   ■<       i;   j 

Fm-est  management  in  Sweden  is  in  eotftse  of  proeres. 
sive  develqjmont,  and  iho  administration  i.s  conducted  with 
energy  Ths  department  eoneists  of  a  dirett.ir  and  700 
aJ''",,  ,  ,.  '^^^'"  administrative  and  executive  grades. 
Much  labou:  «  required  to  bring  the  timber  to  market 
Irrm  remote  foreeUia  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom  • 
in  winter  sleiges  on  ice  a^id  snow  are  used  for  transport' 
and  m  floating  down  the  rivers  Jogs  often  lake  four  and 
hve  years  to  reach  tho  timber  depot.  Besides  Uie  control 
of  the  state  ind  oUior  public  forests,  the  department  is 
entrusted  wiA  the  surveillance  of  private  foroste. 

In  JS/o  the  total  Pevsmic  of  the  sUte  forestj  wis  £56  go/  The 
a;!lual«pe.,d.tun  was £35,787.  Th.  ptofits  were  th.seforeiai  O-iT 
Si/otTnr]'^  limber  n^«,«„»lty'i^.,«^        aJ^^inlsTi 

^r^„      -^  I.  '  l"?''*^  8^'»<''--s  of  fowst  «».vice,  while  tbirenUm 
SrihLt'^r''"*'"'""S  men  for  ti.  .utirdiz,«t«  y^     \^t 
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DtHjnark  is  one  of  the  most  poorly  wooded  countries  in 
Eerope,  the  percentage  of  woodland  being  cow  only  4 '25 
ef  the  whole  area.  This  small  proportion  is  caused  chiefly 
by  the  nakedness  of  the  western  part  of  Jutland,  where  the 
west  winds  have  seconded  the  action  of  man  in  destroying 
the  forests.  Much  of  the  wood  which  at  one  time  covered 
nearly  the  whole  of  Denmark  having  been  cut  down,  to 
make  way  for  agriculture,  and  to  supply  fuel  and  timber,  a 
»ast  area  thus  bared  has  become  a  sandy  heathy  desert. 
I'he  chief  indigenous  trees  of  Denmark  are  the  spruce  and 
Scotch  fir,  birch,  and  aspen.  The  oak  also  forms  valuable 
forests  on  the  islands  of  Falster  and  Lolland.  Beech,  which 
was  later  introduced,  has  flourished  so  well  as* almost  to 
monopolize  the  forest  ground,  and  special  protection  is 
afforded  to  the  oak,  while  a  variety  of  conifers  are  being 
introduced  as  rivals  to  the  beech;  in  a  few  places  only,  such 
as  Normandy  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  are  b^ech 
forests  so  luxuriant  as  in  Denmark.  Although  laws  to 
check  the  destruction  of  forests  were  enacted  in  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  centuries,  they  wore  treated  as  a  dead  letter; 
it  is  only  since  1805  that  effective  measures  have  been 
taken  to  preserve  the  remains  of  Danish  woodland  and  to 
create  new  plantations.  A  state  forest  department  permits 
only  small  portions  of  old  forests  to  be  cleared  at  a  time, 
and  insists  on  the  simultaneous  planting  of  an  equal  area. 
The  department  also  exercises  a  controlling  supervision  on 
private  forests,  forming  plantations  wliere  necessary  on 
private;  estates  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  area  of  Denmark  may  be  described  as 
lying  waste ;  some  of  this  is  unfjt  for  the  growth  of  trees, 
feut  already  extensive  plantations  have  been  formed,  on  the 
Ikeaths  and  dunes  of  West  Jutland,  of  hardy  trees  such 
as  Pinua  monlana,  Abies  alba,  A.  excelsa,  and  A.  pectviaia. 
InWome  instances,  the  stat«  purchases  tracts  of  lieath  on 
which  to  form  plantations,  and  in  others^grants  aid  to 
private  enterprise. 

The  Danish  forest  srtioel  is  at  Copenhagen,  and  forms  a  bi-anch 
nt  an  agiicultural  college.  AdmittaDce  is  obtained  after  passing  an 
rxamination  similar  to  that  required  for  matriculation  at  tho  uni- 
versity. The  forest  education  requires  four  cxaniinatior.s,  and  the 
subjects  comprised  are — (1)  mathematics,  geology,  natural  philo- 
sephy,  chemistry,  zoologj',  botany,  and  dr-A'ijig;  (2)  practical 
work,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  which  the  student  generally  ar- 
ranges to  serve  f6r  a  year  or  two  under  a  forest  ofiicer  ;  (3)  an  oral 
examination  in  the  principle  of  forestry,  eurvejing,  geology, 
tydrology,  forest  zoology,  and  botany;  and  (4)  these  principles 
applied  practically,  a  tract  of  forest  above  200  acres  to  be  surveyed, 
and  levels  found  for  a  line  of  3000  or  4000  feet.  The  course  of  study 
extends  from  four  to  six  years  ;  the  student  then  becomes  a  "  forest 
vandidate,"  and  may  look  for  Government  employment. 

Holland,  vn  iiccount  of  its  formation  and  climate, 
possesses  no  indigenous  forests.  The  country  is  so  inter- 
sected by  water  that  it  is  extremely  subject  to  fogs,  and 
being  little  above  the  sea  level  it  ia  greatly  exposetl  to 
winds,  those  from  the  north-west  especially  being  pre- 
judicial to  tree  growth,  while  the  marshy  ground  prevents 
the  roots  from  penetrating  far  into  the  soil.  There  is, 
however,  along  the  roaak  and  embankments,  a  considerable 
umount  of  timber,  consisting  of  beech,  poplar,  willow,  and 
ash,  which  attain  a  large  size,  and  in  the  management  of 
guch  avenues  the  Dutch  excel.  Elms  also  thrive  on  the 
tmbankmente.  The  extensive  dunes,  amounting  to  140,000 
acres,  are  planted  chiefly  with  hardy  conifers  (Marsh). 
Bdyium. — The  physical  features  of  Belgium  are,  except 
I  in  the  northern  part,  very  different  from  those  of  Holland. 
'  The  chief  forests  are  in  the  districts  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  and  the  old  forest  of  Ardennes  still  'extends 
along  the  southeastern  frontier.  According  to  Siemoni,  in 
1872  Belgium  bad  18  per  cent,  of  her  soil  covered  with 
wood.  Recent  returns  give  the  area  of  state  forest  in 
Belgium  as  nearly  75,000  acres,  and  of  communal  forests 
300,000  acres,  all  being  under  C.ivernnient  contrnl. 


Germany  is  in  general  well  wooded,  the  forests  of 
Prussia  being  estimated  to  cover  23-35  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  surface;  while  Wiirtemberg  has  31-22,  and  Baden 
35-90.  This  wealth  is  partly  due  to  the  abundant  natural 
supply,  and  partly  to  the  methodical  way  of  treating  forests 
adopted  by  all  the  states  of  the  empire.  The  wintei-s 
being  long  and  severe,  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  is 
almost  as  essential  as  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  This 
necessity  has  led,  in  the  absence  of  coal,  and  along  with  a 
passioH  for  the  chase,  to  the  preservation  of  forests,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  an  admirable  system  of  forest 
cultivation,  almost  as  carefully  conducted  as  field  tillage. 
We  need  only  enumerate  a  few  of  the  principal  wooded 
tracts  bordering  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  The  Black 
Forest  stretches  the  whole  length  of  the  grand- duchy  of 
Baden  and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  from  the 
.Neekar  to  Basel  and  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  vegeta- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Vosges;  forests  of  spruce,  Scotch, 
and  silver  firs,  mingled  with  birches,  beech,  and  oak,  are 
the  chief  woods  met  with.  The  forest  of  Rippoldsau,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Kinzig,  is  one  of  the  best  forests, 
and  is  managed  with  great  care.  In  the  grand-duchy  ot 
Ilesse,  the  Odenwald  range  of  mountains,  stretching 
between  the  Maine  and  the  Ncckar,  contains  the  chief 
supply  of  timber.  These  two  large  tracts  of  forest  are 
favourably  situated  with  respect  to  water  carriage,  and 
from  them  the  supply  of  timber  for  exportation  is  mainly 
drawn ;  it  is  now,  however,  so  much  diminished  in  passiue: 
down  the  Rhine  through  populous  districts,  that  it  no 
longer  suffices  for  the  demands  of  the  Dutch  shipbuilders. 
The  largest  spnrs  are  called  "  Hollander."  The  floating 
operations  down  the  several  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Black  Forest  are  very  instructive,  and  the  timber  trade 
may  there  be  studied  with  advantage.  In  the  duchy  of 
Nassau  there  are  the  large  wooded  tracts  of  the  Westerwald 
and  the  Taunus  mountain  ranges,  and  the*iforests  cover  a 
large  area  extending  between  Neuwied  and  Bieberich.  In 
Rhenish  Prussia  the  valuable  forests  nearly  equal  the  arable 
land  in  extent.  These  lie  partly  in  the  Ardennes,  on  the 
borders  of  Belgium,  and  on  the  mountains  overhanging 
the  Upper  Moselle,  but  the.v  do  not  furnish  such  stately 
trees  as  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald. 
The  Vosges  forests  were  ceded  to  Germany  in  1872,  afttr 
the  Franco-Prussian  -war.  The  Spessartwald,  near  Asch- 
affenburg-on-the-Maine  in  Bavaria,  is  one  of  the  mo.'-.t 
extensive  forests  of  middle  Germany,  containing  large 
masses  of  fine  oik  with  extensive  plantations  of  coniferoiis 
trees,  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  and  larch.  Bavaria  possesses 
other  fine  forest  tracts,  such  as  the  Baierischewald  on  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  the  Kranzbcrg  near  Munich,  and  tbf 
Frankewald  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom.  North 
Germany  has  extensive  forests  on  the  Harti  and  Thurin- 
gian  mountains,  while  in  East  Prussia  large  tracts  of  flat 
ground  are  covered  with  Pimts  sylvestns,  Abies  excelaa,  and 
juniper. 

Prussia,  including  Hanover,  contains  about  20  million 
acres  of  forest  land.  About  half  of  this  is  private  property, 
and  of  the  other  half,  managed  by  the  state,  part  is  coin- 
munal  or  ecclesiastical  forest.  Of  the  state  forests,  equalling 
0,200,000  acres,  a  small  proportion  is  moorland  yet  to  be 
planted.  The  yield  of  the  state  woodland  in  1871,  a  large 
portion  of  which  bears  Scotch  fir,  was  204,796,260  cubic 
feet,  or  34-5  cubic  feet  per  acre  of  the  area  devoted  to  tho 
produce  of  timber.  The  total  income  ftr  the  year  for 
timber  and  other  forest  products  amounted  to  £2,100,000, 
or  about  sis  shillings  an  acre,  little  more  than  half  of  which 
went  to  working  expenses,  the  cost  of  the  forest  academies, 
commutation  of  .<;ervitudes,  and  road  taxes. 

Much  has  been  done  in  Germany  to  preserve  and 
develop,  the    forest    resourcfs    by   establislilng   training 
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Schools,  with  the  result  that  sylviculture  has  been  most 
iiccurately  studied,  aad  the  ecunoaiical  management  of 
woodland  most  successfully  carried  out  in  that  country. 
The  -following  eight  academies  existed  prior  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  empire.  Each  large  state  had  one  school.  They 
are  now  being  remodelled  with  a  central  office  •>*  Rerlin. 


Giessen  in  Hesse. 
Carlstuhe  in  Baden.  _ 
Holienheim,   near  Stuttgart,  in 

Wiirtemberg. 
Aschatfenburg  in  Bavaria. 


Eisenach    in  ■  Thnringia,    Sase 

Weimar.  ■ 
Tharant,  near  Dresif^n,  aa.xony. 
Neustacit  Eberswald,  n»ar  Berlin. 
Mlinden  in  Haaoyer. 

The  academies  at  Neustadt  Eberswald  and  Aschaffen- 
burg  are  for  the  study  of^  forestry  alone,  while  in  the 
others  the  pursuit  of  agricultural  or  engineering  knowledge 
is  combined  with  it.  In  Germany  thn  forest  service  is 
a  state  department,  filled  byyoutlis  of  good  position,  who 
are  specially  trained  for  the  purpose.  The  period  of  train- 
ing extends  over  five  years,  and  its  course  is  thus  described 
by  Campbell  Walker.' 

(  "Nothing  struck  me  as  more  remarkable  than  the  extent  and 
raried  nature  of  the  studies  reqtiired  from  forest  candidates  or  pro- 
bationei-s  in  Prussia,  and  the  number  of  years  they  are  content  to 
spend",  first  in  studying  and  then  in  waiting  for  an  appointment. 
The  would-lje  oberfdrsUr  nmst,  after  passing  certain  terms  at  a 
Government  scliool  of  the  first  class,  spend  a  year  with  an  ober- 
fdrster  in  a  '  revier,'  and  then  pass  an  examination  as  forest  pupil, 
after  which  there  is  a  two  years'  coui-se  at  a  forest  academy,  and  an 
examination  in  scientific  forestry,  land  surveying,  kc,  on  passing 
which,  the  pupil  becomes  a  /orst-kandidat ;  then  other  two  years' 
practical  study,  during  at  least  nine  months  of  which  he  must  actu- 
ally fieiform  the  duties  of  a  forester,  after  which  comes  the  final 
Government  examination,  on  passing  which  he  enters  the  grade  of 
ohtrfoTsUr-kandidat.  Thft  difl'erence  betwixt  the  two  examinations 
is  that  the  first  tests  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  theoretical  forestry 
and  cognate  sciences,  whilst  the  latter  tests  his  ability  to  apply  what 
he  has  learnt  and  capability  for  employment  as  oberfbrster  and  in 
the  higher  grades.  After  passing  the  final  examination  the  oier- 
fbrstcr-kandidat  is  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  academies  and 
control  offices,  in  making  forest  surveys  and  working  plans,  and 
sometimes  acting  in  charge  of  a  revier,  receiving  certain  daily  or 
weekly  allowances  whilst  so  employed.  After  five  or  six  years  of 
this  probation  he  may  look  forward  to  being  permanently  a]ipointcd. 
Thus  we  have  at  least  five  years  spent  in  study  and  other  five  in 
probation.— the  former  without  any  pay,  and  the  latter  only  with 
meagre  allowances,  whUst  actually  employed,  before  the  would-be 
forest  officer  is  installed  ;  and  the  time  is  generally  nmch  longer. 
Yet  so  great  is  the  desire  for  Government  service,  and  particularly 
forest  service,  in  Prussia,  and  indeed  in  Germany  generally,  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  competitors. 

"The  forests  form  part  of  the  revenue  uepartment,  and  are  pre- 
sided over  by  an  oberland-forstmcister  and  ministerial  direklor, 
aided  by  a  revenue  councillor  and  joint  ministerial  direktar  and  a 
numerous  council,  with  suitable  establishments  and  secretaries  for 
the  various  branches.  ....  The  oberland-forslvieister  is  governor 
of  the  academies,  and  at  the  head  of  each  is  an  obcr-forstmcister, 

aided  by  a  numerous  staff  of  professors  and   assistants 

There  is  a  control  office  of  account  at  Potsdam,  where  all  the  forest 
accounts  of  the  several  provinces  are  finally  audited  before  going  to 
the  ministry  of  finance.  ....  Tlie  12  provinces  of  Prussia^are 
divided  into  30  circles  (ft.-jicrioijsicjnt),  and  to  each  of  these  an  ober. 
forstmcistcr  is  appointad  to  represent  the  forest  department  in  the 
council  of  local  .iJminislration  \Hcfficrung),  and  aided  by  councillors 
and  by  the  forstmcislcrs,  as  a  board,  to  represent  forest  interests  in 
the  Government,  and  administer  the  department  to  the  best  advan-  ■ 
tage.  Next  in  order  come  ihe  forstmcisters,  numbering  lOS,  in  charge 
of  divisions  with  an  average  area  of  25,000  hectares,  and  then  the  exe- 
cutive officers,  706  obcr/orslcrs,  with  charges  averaging  about  3000 
hectares,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a/orstrend(int,  or  collector  of 
forest  revenue,  and  36i6f0rstcrs  (or  overseers),  with  ranges  of  from 
500  to  1000  hectares.  The  forests  have  all  been  surveyed,  valued, 
and  divided  into  blocks,  and  tliere  aie  accurate  maps  reijresenting 
the  extent  and  situation  of  each  forest  district,  and  the  Jescription 
and  .age  of  the  timber  growing  in  each  block.  What'^ver  be  the  size 
of  the  woods  every  tree  is  recorded,  and  a  working  plan  is  drawn 
out  and  followed, — certain  species  being  destined  to  longer  qwhorter 
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frowth,  according  to  their  promise  of  vitality  or  liability  to  decay, 
t  may  be  remarked  that  such  maps  form  the  starting  poin 
true  system  of  forestry.' 

At  AscliafTcnblirg,  which  may  be  taken  as  on  example 
<  f  GeroSaa  forest  schools,  candidates  for  Government  f',)r- 

Kcforts  on  Forest  Matu-j/einenl,  Loudon,  1S72. 
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est  service  must  first  pass  the  stanaara  ol  the  higher 
school  or  gymnasium,  which  includes  classics,  mathematics, 
natuqil  history,  and  chemistry.  They  are  usually  seventeen 
to  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  they  first  become  appi^entices 
for  one  year,  assisting  in  the  practical  work  of  a  forest 
district.  The  forest  curriculum  extends  over  two  and  a 
half  years.  Besides  the  director,  there  are  four  professor!?, 
who  teach  the  following  subjects  : — 

I.  Foresti-y.^  General  management,  planting  operations,  valuation 
surveys,  rotation  and  details  of  working  plan,  transport  and  sale 
of  timber  and  other  forest  produce. 

II.  A'atiiral  Scicnais,  with  special  reference  to  forest  require, 
ments :  meteorological  phenomena7  organic  chemistry,  nutrition 
of  plants,  systematic  botany  and  zoology,  entomology. 

III.  Mechanics.    Surveying  etnd  Engineering,  viih.  Soad-makin(j: 

IV.  Forest  Legislation  and  Police. 

Pi-actical  instruction  is  given  in  the  laboratory,  and  excursions  are 
made  in  the  forests.  The  students  who  pass  the  final  examination, 
after  five  years'  training,  are  qualified  for  appointments  in  the  forest 
service.  Careful  observations  are  made  at  Aschafl'enburg  regarding 
the  influence  of  forests  on  the  air  and  soil,  their  hygienic  impoiC 
ance  and  efi'ect  on  climate.^ 

^K.s^ri'a.— Austria,  'including  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
possesses  a  vast  amount  of  timber,  about  one-third  of  the 
productive  area  being  returned  as  woodland,  and  eoverinn 
G6,000  square  miles,  situated  more  in  the  east  than  in  the 
west.  There  are  2,330,000  acres  of  forest  belonging  to  the 
state,  chiefly  in  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Transylvania,  and  the 
Alpine  regions  throughout  the  empire.  Dalmatia  and 
Istria  alone  have  'a.  deficient  supply  of  timber,  owing  to 
previous  devastations;  but  the  Government  is  here  makiny 
great  efforts  to  restore  the  forests.  The  prevailing  trees  in 
the  higher  altitudes  are  Ahies  exceha  and  peclinata  and 
Pinus  montana  and  Laricio.  The  larch  mingles  largely 
with  the  pine.s.  In  the  low-lying  tracts  of  the  Alps  and 
Carpathian  mountains  the  beech  is  the  principal  tree  ;  in 
the  north-we.st  several  species  of  oak  ;  in  the  south  the  elm, 
poplar,  chestnut,  and  walnut.  In  Dalmatia  and  southern 
Tyrol  the  olive,  mulberry,  and  fig  trees  abound.  Austria 
produces  annually  about  67  million  cubic  feet  of  timber; 
and  of  other  forest  prodccts  the  following  are  principal 
items  : — 

500,000  cwts.  gall-nuts.      |     .  250,000  cwts.  turpentine  and  resin. 

100,000      ,,     potash.  |   4,000,000  tanning  bark. 

The  total  income  in  1872  from  the  Austrian  state  forests 
was  4,148,000  gulden,  the.  expenditure  3,049,000  gulden, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  about  X90,00O  The  Austrian 
Grovernment  are  wisely  desirous  to  conserve  and  utilize  theii 
valuable  forest  property,  and  there  is  a  state  forest  depart- 
ment with  a  staff  of  1170  persons,  22  o'f  whom  are  skilled 
officers  of  high  position.  In  parts  of  Bohe'mia  and  Hun- 
gary entire  forests  have  been  destroyed,  rendering  useless 
much  soil  tliat  is  unfit  for  agriculture.  Encouragement  fa 
given  by  the  state  to  persons  who  make  successful  efforts 
to  plant  denuded  ground. 

Scientific  forestry  is  not  so  advanced  as  in  Germany,  out 
increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject.  The 
principal  forest  academies  are  at  Marien-brunn  near  Vienna, 
w  ith  a  large  staff  of  professors,  a  laboratory  and  museum, 
and  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary.  The  courses  last  three 
years  after  passing  the  gymnasium  examination,  as  at 
Aschaffenburg.  Other  academies  for  training  more  exclu. 
sively  iu  the  practice  of  forestry  have  a  shorter  course. 

Russia. — The  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  wood  fn 
the  Russian  empire  is  very  remarkable.  The  -north  of 
Great  Russia,  the  government  of  Perm,  and  Finland  have 
a  large  proportion  of  forest  land,  and  the  export  of  timber 
from  Archangel,  St  Petersburg,  and  Riga  Is  very  great. 
In  central  Russia  there  are  also  large  and  valuable  forests, 
but  in  the  south  they  become  scanty.  It-  was  recently 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  gfcographical  society 
of  Vienna  bv  Councillor  Wex,  that  tlie  Volca  is  dccrca.sinc 
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in  volume  owing  to  the  Jestruction  of  wood  in  its  valley,  »o 
as  to  affect  rnaterially  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Sea 
of  Araf.  With  the  exception  of  Bessarabia  and  the 
Caucasus,  including  the  region  south-west  of  the  Caspian, 
the  southern  districts  of  Russia  bordering  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas  are  extremely  bare  of  wood,  and  for  household 
fuel  the  people  use  a  compost  of  straw,  leaves,  &c.  The 
Government  has  attempted  the  planting  of  portions  of  the 
vast  steppes,  and  near  Odessa  there  are  fine  plantations  of 
AUanthus  ylandulosa,  which  give  promise  of  success  to 
further  plantings  (Marsh).  The  following  statistics  of  the 
proportion  of  woodland  in  Russia  are  given  in  the  Journal 
of  Forestry,  1S77  : — 

"There  are  in  European  Hussia  alor.c  172,41^,000  dcssiatins 
(about  400,500,000  acres)  of  forests,  or  43  3  p<T  nent.  of  the  entire 
tjjrritnry.  Such  an  extent  of  forests  is  not  to  be  foun.l  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  Two-thiids,  or  66  per  rent.,  of  the  mass  of 
forests  extend  over  the  north-eastern  districts;  tlien  follow  the  north- 
western governments,  where  the  relative  proportion  tothog-jneral  area 
is  30  to  50  per  cent.  In  the  middle  Volga,  the  Baltic,  and  western 
and  central  provinces  the  proportion  is  27  2  per  cent.,  in  the  south- 
western it  is  2  5  percent., in  the  Little  Russia  and  Steppe  governments, 
including  the  Crimea,  it  is  only  0  7  per  cent'.  Finland  and  the 
Caucasus  are  not  included,  which  contain  splendid  timber  in  gn-at 
variety,  nor  the  Polish  governments,  where  the  forests  occupy  a  vei  y 
extensive  area." 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  Report,  1?67,  the  area  of  forest 
in  Finland  is  given  at  2,500,000  acres,  but  in  the  most 
accessible  parts  wasteful  and  serious  denudation  has  taken 
place. 

The  Scotch  fir,  the  spruce,  and  the  Siberian  larch  are 
the  most  common  coniferous  trees  in  Russia,  The  spruce 
penetrates  furthest  north,  the  Scotch  fir  grows  well  in  the 
€rimea  and  the  Caucasus,  v,-hile  the  larch  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  district  drained  by  the  Petchora  river,  aud  through- 
out Siberia.  These  three  form  the  staple  of  the  Russian 
timber  export  trade.  Birch  is  also  a  tree  of  the  northern 
latitudes,  and  extends  eastwards  as  far  as  Kamchatka. 
In  the  central  and  over  a  large  part  of  the  southern  portions 
of  European  Russia  there  are  goo3  forests  of  oak,  and  the 
beech,  boxwood,  ash,  lime,  maple,  and  walnut  all  grow  in 
more  or  less  profusion.  The  oak  does  not  cross  the  Urals. 
The  ridges  of  the  Crimea  are  clothed  with  Corsican  pine 
(Finus  Laricio),  while  the  Scotch  fir  and  beech  form  fine 
forests  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  annual  consumption  of  wood  within  the  Russian  empire  is 
enormous,  the  estimated  value  being  260  millions  of  roubles,  the 
railways  requiring  for  fuel  alone  7  million  roubles  worth.  In  the 
absence  of  stone  nearly  all  the  buildings  are  made  of  wood.  Every 
year  upwards  of  100,000  vessels  of  different  descriptions  descend  the 
Russian  rivers,  most  of  which  on  reaching  their  destination  are 
broken  up  for  building  or  fuel.  Scotch  fir  and  spruce  are  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  collection  of  resin  and  tar  m  the 
northern  provinces  is  very  great,  about  7000  tons  of  tar  being 
annually  exported.  A  new  industry  has  sprung  up  of  late  years, 
viz.,  making  pulp  for  paper  from  the  wood  of  the  aspen,  a  tree 
which  readily  reproduces  itself.  The  lime  furnishes  material  for 
rope,  cordage,  and  matting. 

In  1858,  Baron  von  Berg,  a  distingnished  forest  officer  of  Saxony, 
was  requested  to  report  on  the  forests  and  forest  management  of 
Finland,  and  subsequently  also  of  Poland.  The  establishment  of 
two  schools  of  forestry  resulted  from  his  visit.  At  the  school  of 
Nova  Alexandria  in  Poland,  established  in  1853,  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  is  combined  with  that  of  forestry.  The  passing  of  a 
gymnasium  examination  is  necessary  before  admission.  The  course 
of  study  covers  three  years,  when,  after  the  final  examination,  the 
students  receive  a  diploma  entitling  them  to  employment  in  the 
service  of  Government.  At  Evois  in  Finland,  where  the  school  was 
founded  in  1859,  the  instruction  is  in  forestry  only.  Though  at  the 
commencement  the  education  and  quarters  were  given  free, 
the  school  had  to  be  closed  for  lack  of  pupils  ;  but  in  1874  it  was 
reorganized,  and  now  it  seems  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
course  extends  to  two  years,  and  the  instruction  includes  forest 
law  and  economy,  surveying,  book-keeping,  engineering,  niathc- 
liatics,  and  kindred  subjects.  A  forest  school  also  exists  at  Peter- 
ofTsky  near  Moscow,  and  another  at  Berdiansk  on  the  sea  of  Azolf, 
find  many  young  Russians  have  been  sent  to  the  French  ami 
Oernian  schools  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  forest  science. 


tioumania. — It  is  computed  that  tlijre  are  in  Roumania 
2  million  acres  of  forest  land,  though  not  wholly  covered 
with  wood.  In  the  plains  species  of  oak  predominate,  ond 
according  to  elevation,  walnut,  beech,  yew,  silver  fir,  and 
spruce.  But  the  coniferous  trees  have  mostly  disappearod, 
and  the  forests  have  been  greatly  damaged,  while,  owing 
to  grazing  rights,  no  young  trees  have  been  allowed  to 
spring  up.  A  small  forest  staff  has  now  been  appointed, 
aud  plans  are  being  formed  for  tlio  establishment  of  a 
school  for  training  forest  assistants     . 

France.. — The  principal  timber  tree  of  France  is  the  oak, 
and  various  s[>ecies  are  much  cultivated.  The  cork  oak 
is  grown  extensively  in  the  south  aud  in  Corsica.  The 
beech,  ash,  elm,  maple,  birch,  walnut,  ond  poplar  are  all 
important  trees,  while  the  silver  fir  and  spruce  form 
magnificent  forests  in  the  Vosges  and  Jura  Mountains,  and 
the  Aleppo  and  maritime  pi'ies  are  cultivated  in  the  south 
and  south-west.  About  one-seventh  of  the  entire  territory 
is  still  covered  with  wood. 

Forest  legislation  took  its  risb  in  Franco  about  the 
middle  of  the  I6th  century,  and  the  great  minister  Sully 
urged  the  enforcement  of  restrictive  forest  laws.  In  1659 
a  fixed  treatment  of  ptate  forests  was  enac'ed,  and  in  1750 
Mirabeiu  estimated  the  woodlands  in  France  at  70  millions 
hectares.  Puhamel  in  1755  published  bis  famous  work 
on  forest  trees.  Reckless  destruction  of  the  forests, 
however,  was  in  progress,  and  the  Revolution  of  17S'J 
gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  work  of  devastation.  The 
usual  results  have  followed  in  the  frequency  and  destruc- 
tivenesa  of  floods,  which  have  washed  away  the  soil  from 
the  hill  sides  and  valleys  of  many  districts,  especially  in 
the  south,  and  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  last  fifty 
j'ears  are  no  doubt  caused  by  the  deforesting  of  the  sources 
of  the  Rhone  and  Saone.  Laws  were  passed  in  1860  and 
1864,  providing  for  the  reforesting,  "  reboisement,"  of  the 
slopes  of  mountains,  and  these  laws  take  effect  on  private 
as  well  as  state  property.  Beneficial  results  have  already 
ensued.  Thousands  of  acres  are  annually  planted  in  the 
departments  of  Hautes  and  Basses  Alps  ,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1875,  when  much  injury  was  done  by  floods  in 
the  south  of  France,  the  Durance,  formerly  the  most 
dangerous  in  this  respect  of  French  rivers,  gave  little  cause 
for  anxiety,  and  it  is  round  the  head  waters  of  this  river 
that  the  chief  plantations  have  been  formed.  While  tracts 
formerly  covered  with  wood  have  been  replanted,  planta- 
tions have  been  formed  on  the  white  shifting  sands  or 
dunes  along  the  coast  of  Gascony  A  forest  of  Pinus 
Pinastet;  150  miles  in  length  and  from  2  to  6  broad,  now 
stretches  from  Bayonne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gimnde,  raised 
by  means  of  sowing  steadily  continued  since  1789  ,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  same  pine  in  the  department  of  Landes 
has,  along  with  draining,  transformed  low  marshy  grounds 
into  productive  soil.  With  the  provinces  of  .'Vlsace  and 
Lorraine,  a  large  extent  of  forest  was  ceded  to  Germany  m 
1871. 

An  official  report,  dated  1872,  gives  the  following  forest  areas-— 

State  forests . ..     900,000  hectares. 

Communal  forests ..2,000,000 

I'rivate  forests 6,000,000 


ToUl 8.900,000 

In  1877  the  French  state  forests  contained  935,086  hectares,  and 
the  communal  1,919,622  hectares.  The  revenue  in  1827  amounted 
to  27,000,000  francs,  three-fourths  of  which  was  from  the  sale  of 
timber,  and  one-fourth  fiom  other  forest  produce.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  1877  was  38,500,000  francs,  29,500,000  of  which  was  H 
come  from  the  regular  fellings,  and  the  remainder  from  extraordinaiy 
cuttings  and  minor  forest  proiluce.  The  annual  expenses  of  the 
forest  department  avcTage  13,000,000  francs.  For  1877  the  actual 
figures  were  13,325,732  francs,  of  which  about  5,000,000  is  for  the 
pay  of  the  establishment,  two  and  a  half  millions  for  roads,  two  for 
plantations,  and  the  balance  for  consers'ancy  and  management. 
The  deoartnient   is  administered  by    the  director  general,  who 
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Y  IS  his  headiiuatttrs  at  Taris.  a'^lstt-'l  by  a  board  of  adiuiiilslrA' 
t.00,  who  meet  twice  a  week,  and  arc  v-hufgfd  with  the  working  of 
tlie  forests,  queslious  of  nghis  and  laft-,  liuance,  am!  plantation 
works.  The  establisliiiifnt  consists  of  35  ryLstTv.'itors,  174  inspec- 
>-jr3.  310  sub-iuspectors,  and  aljout  4"2U  gardr^  -j^iUraux,  the 
nber  being  regulate>l  by  the  exigencies  of  the  sen  ice. 
Th«  de)»artmeiit  is  supplied  with  oltioers  from  the  forest  school 
*\  Nancy.  This  institution  was  founded  ih  lS2i.  when  M.  Ix>rent2, 
wlio  bad  studied  forestry  iu  Oermany,  was  appointed  its  lirs* 
iii!ia:tor.  Any  French  youth  from  eighteen  to  t.venty  years  of  age  I 
«uy  compete  for  admission  to  the  school  on  provi'icing  certain  certirt- 
«»tes  and  filing  a  bond  guaranteeing  the  paym-'nt  of  1500  francs  a 
Tear,  and  600  fran.cs  fronir  the  datecf  liis  joining  the  establisliment  till 
le  is  promoted  gardi  g(>Ural  on  full  pay.  The  entrance  exaniina- 
:iQ,T  comprises  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physical 
iclencrs;  chemistry,  plan-drawing,  mechanics,  German,  history,  geo- 
^laphy,  and  free-hand  lirawing.  The  pupils  pass  two  years  in.  the 
icbaol,  and  during  a  third  attend  lecture-s,  while  taking  practical 
charge  of  portions  of  forest  near  Nancy.  The  school  is  under  a 
dirrcior.  n  sub-director,  and  eight  professors,  besides  two  officers  for 
military  instruction.  In  the  winter  session  eight  hours  daily  are 
spent  in  the  school,  and  the  summer  term  is  chiefly  passed  in  forest 
»uis,lbe  pupils  accompanying  the  professors,  who  apply  the  teach- 
ing of  tlie  school  to  objects  found  in  the  forest.  There  are  usually 
45  to  50  French  pupils.  The  French  Government  has  kindly 
^-Ttesdett  the  beneSt-s  of  this  well-equipped  institution  to  candidates 
\>r  employment  in  the  state  forests  of  British  India. 

SuitzfTlaivi. — Forests  iQ  Switzeiknti  cover  about  18  per 
«Dt ,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area,  but  iu  some  of  the 
fantms  excessive  deforesting  has  takea  place.  On  the 
precipitoas  moualain  sides  the  forest  is  found  to  have  a 
;vower!ul  influence  in  preventing  the  formation  and  descent 
-.>f  avaUnche.s,  and  in  the  Alps  ti.e  woods  are  preserved, 
ihoa^h  insufficienllv,  by  Jaw.  A  distinguishing  feattire  of 
Swis."  forests  is  the  prevalence  of  the  silver  fir,  Abiis 
i<ulm<3ta,  which  covers  large  tracts  on  the  mountains  up 
vo  40<iO  feet,  the  larch  is  sometimes  mixed  with  beech 
'..>  SOW  leet,  more  rarely  with  oak  ajid  walnut  to  1800 
lc>rt,  and  chestnut  to  750  feet.  Each  canton  regulates 
she  minagement  of  forests  within  its  own  limits;  but 
ffforts  repeatedly  made  in  the  Federal  Council  for 
ilie  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  forest  legisla- 
iion  throughout  the  republic  have  not  yet  been  success- 
hil 

Vigorous  attempts'to  preserve  and  restore  wooded  land 
irt  male  in  some  of  the  cantons,  and  difficulties  in  the 
iransport  of  timber  from  inaccessible  points  have  been 
ikilfuUy  overcome  by  the  ingenious  adaptation  of  wooden 
tramways  and  iron  rope  slips. 

Italy — The  kingdom  of  Italy  comprises  such  different 
rlimates  that  within  its  limits  we  find  the  birch  and  pines 
1)1  nortliern  Europe,  and  the  olive,  fig,  manna-ash,  and  palm 
U  more  southern  latitudes.  The  ascertained  extent  of 
wood  it,  1S72,  including  the  wooded  island  of  Sardinia, 
WB8,  according  to  Siemoni,  5,025,893  hectares,  or  about 
17-63  j.er  cent,  of  the  entire  kingdom,  a  proportion  which 
might  with  advantage  be  greatly  increased,  but  in  the 
ktest  return  it  has  fallen  to  12-34.  By  the  republic  of 
Vtnice  and  the  duchy  of  Genoa  foreslal  legislation  was 
»ttempted  at  various  periods  from  the  loth  century 
doffnwurds.  These  efforts  were  not  successful,  aS  the 
GovfcrDments  were  las  in  enforcing  the  laws.  In  1789 
Pius  YI.  issued  regulations  prohibiting  felling  without 
Jicence,  and  later  orders  were  published  by  his  successors 
in  the  Pontifical  States.  In  Lombardy  the  woods,  which 
fifty  years  ago  reached  nearly  down  to  Milan,  have  almost 
Jisappeared.  The  province  of  Como  contains  only  a 
remnant  of  the  primitive  forests,  and  the  same  may  also  be 
laid  of  the  southern  slopes  of  Tyrol.  At  Ravenna  there  is 
still  a  large  forest  of  stone  pine,  Pinus  Pinea,  though  it 
has  been  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  former  extent.  The 
plains  of  Tuscany  are  adorned  with  planted  trees,  the 
fclire,  mulberry,  fig,  and  almond.  Sardinia  is  rich  in 
woods,  which  cover  one  fifth  of  the  area,  and  contain  a 
krje  fttnpunt  of  oak,  Quercus  Suber,  lioi'ur,  and  Ccrris.    In 


Sicily  the  forests  liave  been  long  felled  save  the  zone  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Etna. 

The  destruction  of  woods  has  been  gradual  but 
persistent  ■  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  effects  of 
denuda  n  were  first  felt  in  the  destructive  force  given  to 
mountain  torrents  by  the  deforesting  of  the  Apennines, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  the  work  of  demolition  con- 
tinues. According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  Italian 
(Jovernment  in  1870,  there  were  215,801  hectares  of  state 
forest,  including  woods  attached  to  royal  residences ;  but 
by  the  sale,  alienation,  Or  destruction  of  the, greater  part, 
the  area  has  since  been  very  greatly  reduced.  Of  com- 
munal and  private  forests  the  extent  is,  according  to 
Government  statistics, 

•  1870.  1677. 

Communalforests... 2,169,914  hectares    ...  1,580,000  hectares. 
Private  forests 2,662,178       „         ...  2,040,401 

Only  about  1,500,000  hectares  are  really  covered  with 
timber,  as  these  figures  include  land  with  mere  coppice  or 
brushwood. 

In  1867  the  monastic  property  of  Vallombrosa,  Tuscany, 
30  miles  from  Florence,  was  purchased  by  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  a  forest  academy^  which  was  opeped  m 
1869,  and  energetic  measures  were  itiitiated  throughout  the 
kingdom  for  the  preservation  of  the  remaining  woods.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  by  a  change  of  policy,  the  area  of 
forest  has  now  greatly  decreased,  Tte  administrative  staff 
consists  of  3  inspectors  general,  35  forest  inspectors,  and 
about  300  subordinate  oflicials.  The  royal  forest  school  at 
Vallombrosa  is  surrounded  by  a  splendid  forest  of  silver 
fir,  and  a  large  extent  of  broad-leaved  chesthut,  beech,  and 
other  trees  is  also  attached  to  it.  Pinus  luxlepensu  and 
Pima  and  larch  are  the  other  prevailing  conifers.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  about  60,  and  the  course  of  study 
resembles  that  at  Nancy.  A  forest  periodical  is  regularly 
published  at  Florence.  Director  di  Berenger,  who  has 
superintended  the  school  from  its  foundation,  is  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  author  of  several  important  works  on 
forestry. 

Spain  and  Por*vgal  are  very  deficient  in  woodland.  The 
Peninsula  is  not  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  timber,  as 
evinced  by  the  noble  forests  which  existed  in  the  timea  of 
the  Moors,  especially  in  the  southern  produces.  There 
was  a  code  of  forest  laws  in  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out,  and  the 
fine  forests  have  Icmg  since  disappeared.  The  evils  of 
denudation  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  signally  exemplified 
than  in  Spain,  and  "  Rentzsch  even  goes  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
the  political  decadence  of  Spain  wholly  to  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  "  (Marsh,  p.  306).  Although  her  physical 
conditions  render  a  large  extent  of  forest  almost  indispens 
able  to  industrial  progress,  Spain  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  European  country,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  in  which  there  has  been  no  pro^-ision  f^r 
the  protection  of  woods. 

The  evergreen  oak  {Quercus Hex),  and  its  congener  the  coik  oaV 
(Qwemts  Subrr),  are  found  associated  with  Pinus  Pinaaler.  "The 
Sierra  de  las  Albnjarras,  southward  of  the  city  of  Gnmada,  ij 
clothed  with  fir  Woods  up  to  the  peaks  on  certain  places,  so  that 
the  existing  forests  would  appear  to  be  .the  remnants  of  a  destroyed 
girdle  of  coniferous  trees,  formerly  covering  all  these  chains.  In 
the  fluviatile  valleys  of  the  Sieira  Nevada  isolated  groups  of  trees 
present  thtmselTc-s,  the  wrecks  of  larger  woods"  (Henfrey,  p^ 
295).  In  cfcntral  Spain  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees 
there  are  still  considerable  tracts  covered  with  Piiius  Laricio,  P. 
pyrenaica,  and  P.  halepensis,  while  on  the  northern  coist  Pituu 
PinasUr  abounds.  The  sweet  chestnut,  indigenous  in  Soain.  kams 
forests  mors  or  less  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  Cruit,  wnicn  15  as 
important  article  of  food. 

A  forest  school  has  been  lately  established  in  the  £soatial,  and 
good  results  from  the  training  there  may  be  hoped  for. 

The  proportion  of  woodland  in  Porttigal  is  nsarly  Lhe 
same  as  that  of  Spain;  but  a  system  of  managemeni  ta  in 
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opsration  under  an  administrator-general  of  forests.  Tliere 
MB  tbree^forest  zones  cliuracterized  by  the  pine,  the  ever- 
green oak,  and  the  deciduous  oak.  Finns  Pinaster 
abeunds  on  the  coast,  giving  place  south  of  Lisbon  to  R 
Plnea,  the  stone  pine.  The  largest  forest  is  that  of 
Leiria  composed  chiefly  of- the  maritime  pine,  Piniui 
Pinaster;  and  adjoining  the  forest  are  establishments  for 
the  preparation  of  tar  and  resin,  and  the  imorecnation  of 

wood.  ■ 

Asia. 

■T7idia  —The  forests  of  British  India  arc  of  great  extent 
lind  value.  Under  the  rule  of  Hindu  and  Mahometan 
princes,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  years  of  British  domina- 
tion the  forests  were  recklessly  injured  by  felling,  or  by 
the  recurrence  of  destructive  fires,  thereby  deteriorating 
the  climate  arid  impoverishing  the  people.  But  conserv- 
ancy has  been  introduced  in  time  to  preserve  many  of  the 
advantages  they  are  calculated  to  attbrd,  to  make  them  a 
considerable  source  of  revenue  to  thu  state,  and  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  future  generations.  The  change  from  un- 
controlled waste  to  careful  state  supervision  is  necessarily 
Blow  :  immemorial  usages  have  to  be  overcome,  and  many 
obstructions  to  be  removed,  before  the  department  is  in 
good  working  order  ;  great  progress  has,  however,  been 
made.  The  forest  department  is  now  a  branch  of  the 
public  service,  for  which  candidates  are  annually  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 

Attention  was  first  directed  to  conservation  in  India  oy  "'O 
nppointment  of  a  committee  by  the  British  Association  in  trtm- 
buvli  in  1S50,  to  consider  the  "  probable  effects,  in  an  economical 
and°physical  point  of  view,  of  the  destruction  of  tropical  forests  ; 
and  a  report  was  printed  in  1851,  showing  the  importance  of  pre- 
servinT  every  influence  which  tends  to  maintain  an  cquihbnum^of 
temperature  and  humidity,   of  preventing  the  waste  of  valuable 
material,  and  the  special  application  to  their  various  uses  of  the 
indigenous  timbers  of  the   country.     Indian  botanists,  to  their 
credit  had  Ion"  ur^ed  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  stopping 
the  waste  of  vaTuable  timber.     Advancing  civilization,  the  progress 
of  agriculture,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  railways  soon  rendered  it 
imperative  that  means  should  be  taken  to  organize  a  general  system 
of  forest  administration,  to  control  the  clearing  of  indigenous  forests 
and  to  economize  public  property  for  the  public  good.     About  1 855 
the  first  attempts  at  organization  were  made,  the  executive  arrangc- 
Biciits  being  left  to  the  local  administrations.    In  Bombay,  Bmniah, 
and  Madras,  conservators  were  appointed  who  started  as  it  were 
8in"le.handed  and  witliout  skilled  assistance,  depending  on  such 
help  as  could  be  found  in  the  local  servi.:es.     After  the  mutiny  of 
1857  a  stafl'  of  five  or  si.t  assistants  was  sanctioned  in  each  ot  these 
provinces,  the  more  valuable  forests  were  mapped  out,  and  exact 
information  was  obtained  regarding  their  resources.     In  1862  the 
Government  of  India  organized  a  departmental  system  of  consenr- 
ancv  for  the  whole  empire,  and  tlie  office  of  inspector  general 
of  forests  was  created.     A  Forest  Act,  No.  4  of  1864,  gave  power 
to  local  administrations  to  demarcate  the  limits  of  state  forests, 
and  to  reserve  certain  trees  for  sfcito  purposes,  and  notihed  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  cases  of  dannge,  conflagi-ation,  &c.:andm 
October  1877  the  report  of  a  select  committee  on  a  bill  to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  the  preservation  of  state  forests  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Indian  Government,     Many  of  the  forest  oflicers 
first  appointed  were  chosen  because  of  local  knowledge  and  love  for 
natural  history  rather  than  their  knowledge  of  practical  forestry, 
but  with  these  extended  operations  the  want  of  trained  assistants 
Boon  became  apparent.     It  was  therefore  determined  to  train  young 
men  specially  for  the  work,  and  as  forestry  is  in  France  a  branch  ol 
Government  service,  .adv.antage  is  taken    of  the  forest  school  at 
Kancy  in  France,  and  five  or  six   youths,   after  having  passed 
llirough  the  usual  course  of  study  there,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, are  annually  sent  to  India.    In  1876  the  officers  of  the  higher 
grades  had  increased  to  147,-1  inspector  general,  10  conservators 
of  provinces,  136  deputies  and  assistants.      The  post  of  inspector 
general  is  held  by  Dr  Dietrich  Brandia,  to  whose  energy  and  ex- 
perience is  in  great  measure  due   the  success  which  has  attended 
the  progress  of  the  dep.artHient. 

Many  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  forest  are  in  the  territories  of  na- 
tive chiefs  ;  and  to  pri^vnf  these  being  wholly  destroyed,  the  British 
Government  leases  fhtm  ioi  a  long  term  of  years,  paying  au  annual 

'  A  very  fornprehensivp.  view  nf  the  gcof^aphic  botany  of  llie 
Asiatic  conline'jt  ai"'  'he  iliatiil.uvioa  of  its  flora  will  bo  found  in  tho 
t.ticlj  Am\. 


rent,  or  a  seignoragc  on  each  tree  felled,  i  nronghoiit  the  emnirt 
tho  forest  lands  are  burdened  with  glazing  and  other  village  rights, 
and  it  has  required  much  tact  to  effect  the  formation  of  forest 
reserves  to  their  present  extent.  As  opportunity  offers,  unri;sei  ved 
forests  are  added  to  the  resei-vcs.  The  following  figures  embrace  all 
the  provinces  under  the  Govemment  of  India  (excluding  Jtadras 
and  Bombay).  In  1875-6  the  area  of  reserved  and  leased  forests  was 
15,089  square  miles,  being  an  increa.se  of  3000  square  miles  duniig 
the  year.  The  aggregate  area  of  plantations  is  about  26,000  acres, 
and  the  trees  cultivated  in  the  dilfercnt  provinces  are  as  follows  ;  - 

IJenftal Toon  ami  Teak.  .... 

'    North  West  l'ioviiict»....Dcoilar,  Walnut,  anil  norte-chestnat. 

rii„j„b Dcoilar,  Siasu.  Kihai ,  Ucr,  and  MullKiry. 

Bnnn»h Teak. 

Asgani Caoutchouc. 

jl„l,„> .Teak,  Kcd.SKnaerj«ood,  Casual  Inn,  EucaljrplM. 

Coorg  uiid  My.ioi-c 'I'cak  and  SandnlYood  - 

Ccrar Teak  and  Labool. 

Ondh Sal. 


The  most  imiwrtant  articles  or  export  are  teak,  sandalwood, 
cutch,  caoutchouc,  and  lac,  the  last  chieHy  from  the  Central  1  lo- 
vinces.  In  1875-6  the  following  amounts  were  exported  fron> 
India:  ^^^^       puces  per  Ton. 

Caoutchouc /M  Y^l  ™P«»- 

f:^!^^ ;::::::::;;::::;;:::::::;:::::;:: '^3     "fi?   •; 

Clllcl,  (CMlccl.U- 3.'"  »"         •• 

Myiobalana ]i-jVL         ,•     ,5        " 

Teak  (50  cubic  feel) ^O.^S  '■> 

The  export  of  teak  commenced  about  1829,  after  the  annexation 
of  Tenasserim,  and  at  first  it  was  only  from  British  territory  n 
1835  teak  began  to  come  from  beyond  the  frontier  in  largely  in- 
creasing quantities.  After  the  annexation  of  Pegu  forest  opera aons 
in  Britisli  territory  were  regulated,  and  the  average  export  to  Indian 
and  foreign  ports  from  1856  to  1862  was  20,000  tons,  four  tiin.'S  t  at 
amount  coming  from  beyond  the  frontier.  Nearly  two-thirds  o  tha 
teak  goes  to  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  the  rest  to  B  itu.u. 
The  finest  teak  plantation  is  the  ConoUy  plantation  in  W'>  '■»l'='>'  O" 
the  Beypur  Kiver  (Madras  Presidency),  where  the  rainfall  is  15C 
inches  annually.  It  now  covers  about  4000  acres,  and  100  acres  are 
added  every  year.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory,  in  the 
provision  of  an  immense  stock  of  valuable  material,  and  the  outlay 
incurred  is  being  gradually  recouped. 

Cutch  the  extract  of  the  heartwood  of  Acacia  Calechu,  comes 
chiefly  from  Burmah,  partly  from  Mysore  and  Malabar.  It  is  used 
?or  tanning  and  dyeing.  Lac  is  chiefly  produced  m  Central  India  ; 
theco^lectTon  is  expeSsive,  but  the  quantity  may  be  still  further 
increased      Butca  frmdosa  and  ScAlcichcra  trijuga  are  the  chief 

ac-vieldin.'  trees.    Caoutchouc,  the  produce  of  Fici,^daslua,  is  col- 

ectid  in  Assam  and  Sikkim,  and  tattcriy  also  in  Burmah,  where 
ho'«v  ?,  the  tree  is  not  indigenous.  Most  of  the  sandalwood  of 
commerce  {SanMum  album)  is  from  Mysore  and  Coorg  and  is  ex- 
ported  from  Bombay,  In  Mysore  more  than  half  of  the  forest 
revenue  is  derived  from  this  tree.  ■         .     ,o-c  « 

The  surplus  forest  revenue  from  tb'  difl^erent  nrovmces  for  18-  5-e_ 

was  03  follows : — 

The  Presidency  o/Beneal 2K,8(1,S  0  rup«>. 

Madias  ...(dcflcicncy         3.7-'-l) 
Bombay 4,70.1 3i 

27..'..3,311 

^Xitfioe  Sl(ttes  Adimnxitcrcd. 
„  „„  1,1,257  rupees 

].„(„! ~.;..~. 20,10,511  rupees,  or  £231,051: 

Much  expenditure  is  needful  for  improving  the  roads  tliro.i,gh  the 
forests  anTfor  the  blasting  of  rocks  in  nyers,  which,  both  in  the 
nTafns  and  in  the  Himalaya,  are  much  used  or  floating  ogs  Fuel 
^  Lt^tlnr;,  nn  a  lar^e  scale,  especially  in  Madras  and  the  Punjab, 
rivo  b  en  f  med  fcr  the  Jippfy  of  railways  and  steamboats  ;  the 
demarcat"onTforests  is  steadily  carried  on,  the  reserves  are  mapped^ 
and  k>"  arc  in  force  for  the  exclusion  of  cattle  from  the  reserves 
and  for  ho  prevention  of  fires  ;  waste  hc^.  been  prohibited  and  in 
manv  ways  a  gradual  improvement  is  taking  place  New  spe.  9 
Ttrees  o^rapid  growth  are  being  acclimatized.  ."From  Aus  u 
sever^  k  nd  of Eucalyyi^^  and  Acacia,  were  introduce,  ab  i 
wcnty.fVve  years  ago,  and  they  have  made  3}>cl.  progljss  th-  ,     '^ 

coppice  in  England  ;  .^^^'^^,^:\^\Xl\Z  t  which 
thovalueof  Jesuits  bark     t. 3    he  bar^  ■"     ,,    ^  ,,,  the 

these  woods  are  mainly  cultivated.      1  iieio  wii  , 
difference  that  while  oak  coppico^inEurop^^ 

^r.:;rSor«~Ts;"r:;idT?Kcy  mi'yprobably  hecut 
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over  every  eighth  or  tenth  yo.ir."  It  has  bonn  decided  to  cst.ibll.Mi 
n  forest  school  in  Nortli  India  for  training  candidates  for  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  service,  and  to  attach  to  it  a  huge  area  of  reserved 
forest. 

The  teak,  Ti-clona  grandis,  may  be  called  the  king  of  Indian 
timber  trees;  it  is  [irized  for  shipbuilding  beyond  any  other  wood, 
and  is  specially  valuable  for  works  in  contact  with  iron.  It  is  in- 
digenous in  Hindustan  as  well  as  in  Burmah  and  the  mcighbouriug 
states,  generally  growing  in  company  witli  bamboos  and  oilier  trees 
in  dry  deciduous  woods.  It  grows  to  perfection  in  Malabar  and 
West  liumiah,  where  the  rainfall  is  heaviest.  The  nii,thern  limit 
■3  about  25°  N.  lat.  The  sal,  ShorM  robusla,  another  nioi'  import- 
ant tree,  forms  cxtcnsivcpure  forestsalong  tliebaseof  tlio^  Himalaya 
from  Ass,am  to  tlic  .Sutlej,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ccntinl  lnd'i.t. 
It  yields  a  heavy  durable  tirrbcr,  in  great^demand  for  building, 
gun  carriages,  and  railway  sleepers.  The  deodar  Ccdnis  Deodara, 
\i  to  North  India  what  teak  is  to  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Burmali,  and 
ivliat  sal  is  to  Benral  and  the  great  Ganges  Doab.  It  is  indigenous 
in  the  north-we.st  Himalaya  and  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  and 
forms  extensive  forests  in  the  basins  of  the  Indus,  Tonse,  Jumna, 
and  Bhagirati  rivers.  Black  wood  {Dalbcrgia  lali/uHa)  and  si.^sii' 
Dalbcrgia  Sissu,  toon  (Ckdrda  Tocma),  satin  wood  {Chloroxylmi 
Swidcnia),  sandalwood  {Santalum  album),  red  sanderswood 
[PUrocarptiS  santalimts),  and  the  various  kiTuls  of  ebony  {Dies. 
Tl/ros)  are  amongst  tlic  most  importaut  of  the  man)  valuable 
woods  of  India. 

Offieiid  Ikports  on  Forest  Conservancy  (4  vols,  folio),  si,  owing  the 
progress  of  departmental  adminislration  in  India  from  1862  to 
1S71,  issued  among  parliamentary  papers,  contain  much  statistical 
and  practical  information.  The  advance  of  forest  management  in 
India  has  led  to  the  publication  of  three  useful  handbooks  •—(]) 
ne  Flora.  Sylvatica  of  South  India,  by  Col.  R.  H.  Beddome, 
Madras,  18/3  ;  (2)  the  admirable  Foi-csl  Flora  of  North- West  and 
<.^ntral  India,  by  Dr  liiandis,  London,  187^  ;  and  (3)  TIu  Forest 
.■lora  of  British  Burmah,  by  the  late  Sulpiz  Kurz,  Calcutta,  1877 
.  lie  systematic  working  of  the  forests  has  also  been  facilitated  by  the 
publication  of  a  code  for  the  transaction  of  forest  business.  There  is 
-n  annual  conference  of  forest  (illiceis,  when  questions  of  principle 

and  practice  are  discussed  ;  and  a  rpiarterly  magazine  of  forestry 

.he  Indian  /'orciter— published  in  Calcutta,  has  been  established 
for  the  record  of  obseivations  and  experiments.  For  a  classified 
list  of  trees  with  vernacular  names  and  local  uses,  see  the  works 
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•^ite.l  and  the  jury  reports  of  the  Madras  and  Punjab  Exhibit.^u., 
-leghorns  Forests  and  Oardtns  of  South  India,  1861;  Drury's 
^sefid  Plants  of  India,  1873  ;  Dalzell's  Bombay  Flora,  1861  ;  and 
Stewart  s  Punjab  Plants,  1869. 

C«i/?ort.— The  coast  of  Ceylon  is  fringed  with  the  cocoa  palm  ;  the 
betel  palm,  talipat,  and  palmyra  als.i  ab(  iind,  the  last  in  the  north  of 
the  island,  while  the  interior  is  richly  wooded,  having  ebony,  cala- 
mander,  satin  wood,  aod  30  or  40  varict.es  of  timber  valued  for  con- 
struction and  shipbuilding,  but  no  teak  Forest  reserves  are  being 
.ormed.    (See  Enumeratio  PlaiUarum  Zeylania:,  Thwaites,  1864. ) 

A'am.— The  forests  of  Siam  contain  a  large  amount  of  teak,  some 
nf  which  has  been  exported.  Otiier  principal' trees  are  gamboge 
Wariunia),  gutta-percha  (Isonimlra),  eagle  wood  {Aqxdlaria 
Agallocha),  ratans,  durian,  mangosteen,  {Garcinia  Mangostana) 
and  several  valuable  palms,  as  the  sago  (Sagus  farinifera). 
_  Borneo  is  remarkable  for  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  exten- 
sive  forests  ju-oduce  ironwood,  gutta-percha,  ebony,  sandalwood 
ratans,  sapanwood,  gambir,  dragon-blood,  sago  palm,  and  the 
mast  (Calophyllum)d.nA  camphor  trees  (Dryabalonops). 

CAiiw.— The  forest  area  of  the  great  empire  of  China  's  little 
known,  especially  in  the  northern  half,  which  resembles  Japi  n.  In 
the  west  there  are  large  forests  containing  ebony,  .sandalwooi  ,  cam- 
Jihor  tree,  tallow  tree  ( Stilling iasebifera),  mulberry,  paper-mulberry 
{Broussonelia  papynfera),  varnish  tree,  funeral  cypress.  The 
mountain  regions  of  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Hainan  are  well 
wooded.  From  Formosa  we  obtain  most  of  our  supply  of  tile  cam- 
phor of  commerce.  (See  Fortunes  China,  and  Bentham'i  Flora 
Jlongkongensis. ) 

Japan  ii  well  wooded,  and  the  arboreal  flora  presents  a 
remarkable  combination  of  siib-tropical  and  temperate  forms,— the 
tree-lern  bamboo,  banana,  and  palnu-grnwing  with  the  pine,  (he  oak, 
the  btech,  and  conifene  in  great  variety.  The  evergreen  oi  ks  and 
the  naples  are  the  finest  of  all  Japan  trees,  whilst  th.  Ilhus 
vernie^era  or  lacquer  tree,  R.  sMcatanca  or  vegetable-wax  tree 
.™-'^.™T,     "  or  camphor  tree,  and  paper-mulberry  are  among 

ana 


the  leraarkableor  eh 


aracleristic  trees  of  the  country.     (Siebold 


Zuecaiini's  Flora  Japonica.) 

Siberia  posscasos  immense  tracts  of  forest,  particularly  in  the 
neighlom-hoodof  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Ekaterinburg.  Pines  larch 
cedar,  and  birch  are  the  nincipal  trees  on  the  mountains  noilh  of 
he  great  steppes  and  m  irshy  plains.  The  nortliern  limit  of  the 
(.me  ,s  about  ,0°.  Will,  ws.  alders,  and  poplars  are  used  lor  fuel 
ru^  the  plains,  hlrns  and  wild  apricots  are  mentioned  by  travellers, 
mL  9  ono  no',.'""  ""^jg/nui's.  It  is  estimated  that  Siberia  con- 
Lnns  2.000.000  ncres-of  forest  in  the  districts  above  named      The 


v.ist  plateau  of  Tartary  and  Tibet  is  of  great  i 


,,  ,  r  1  „       ,.    -.    .    h--"- sterility,  dry,  and  almost 

treeless,  and  the  climate  is  very  unpiopitious.  In  Manchuria  there 
aiecx^teiisivecomferous  forests,  and  on  the  east  coast  there  is  said 
to  be  oak  on  the  riioun tains,  while  on  the  low  land  tlie  maple,  willow. 
apricot,  and  mulberry  are  found.  '       ""luw. 

America. 
America   is  of   all    quarters    of  the  world   the  most    thickly 
wooded  with  pi imeva    forest.     The    territoiT  on   tlie  north-west 
coast  and  islaiuls  is  well  stocked  with  pine  timber 

Ca)m<Za._'nio  forests  of  Britisli  Nortli  America  are  of  the 
hist  importance  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  people  as  no 
cor,  13  Imind  in  the  centre  of  the  Canadian  dominion.  Canada 
contained  immense  forests,  which  are  still  extensive,  chiedy  of  black 
,  and  white  .spruce,  the  Weymouth  {Pinus  Strobus)  and  other  pines, 
w  lie  1  grow  to  a  great  height  and  do  not  admit  of  undergrowth. 
1  lie  dark  and  sombre  forests  are  also  rich  in  other  commercial  woods 
such  as  oaks,  ash,  maple,  hickory,  and  walnut.  Tlie  export  ol 
timber  is  very  great,  and  Gicat  Britain  draws  more  from  Canada 
than  from  any  other  country.  Pinus  Strobus  yields  the  largest 
amount,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  Canadian  woods.  It  is  now 
cliielly  obtained  nom  the  head  waters  of  tribularies  of  the  St 
l-awrence  The  extensive  lumber  trade  is  causing  rapid  denudation. 
1  racts  of  land  are  let  to  "  Lumber  Companies,"  whose  object  is  to 
get  as  large  a  return  as  po.ssilde,  and  annually  thousands  of  acres 
are  destroyed  by  fire.  An  Act  has  recently  been  passed  regarding 
the  public  lands  of  the  Dominion,  which  provides  for  the  care  of 
young  trees,  whereby  in  Quebec  it  is  no  longer  permitted  to  cut 
pine  trees  less  than  1  foot  diameter  at  the  stump.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  to  establish  a  echool  of  forestry. 

United  Stairs.— The  primitive  fniests  of  Aniei  ica  were  of  immense 
extent,  and  contaiiuid  a  remarkable  diversity  of  species,  covering  in 
the  inh  century,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  all  that  portion  of 
the  North  American  continent  which  has  been  occupied  by  British 
colonists,  and  apparently  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  advancing' 
.settlements  to  an  indefinite  future  ;  but  now,  it  is  "  doubtful  if  any 
American  State,  except  perhaps  Oregon,  has  more  woodland  than 
It  ought  permanently  to  preserve"  (Marsh,   p.  320).      About  40 
.species  of  oak  are  indigenous  in  America,  16  conifers,  several  maples, 
birch, ash, beech,elm, hornbeam,  hickory,  poplar,  magnolia,  walnut, 
butternut,  &o.     The  eastern  and  midland  States  were  at  one  tiiire 
dense  forests  ;  now,  Pennsylvania  alone  excepted,  these  are  denuded 
of   the   pines   and   other  commercial    woods,   and   are   compelled 
to  draw  much  of  their  supply  from  Canada  and  the  West.     Even 
the  forests  in   Pennsylvania,  which  once  yielded  the  finest  pine. 
in   America,  are  now  greatly  reduced  in  extent  and  value.     The 
earliest  restrictive  mcasurcof  Government  was  adopted  in  1817,  when   ' 
oak  and  red  cedar  were  reserved  ;   and  a  law  was  passed  in  1831  to 
arrest  spoliation.     The  enormous  supplies  of  timber  still  brought  to 
niarket  may  Iw  judged  of  from  the  tact  that  the  number  of  saw-mills 
in  1870  was 25,817— an  increase  of  over  6000  in  ten  years.    Fortun- 
ately public  opinion  has  been  aroused,  and  a  Forestry  Association 
has  been  formed,  to  show  the  vast  annual  decrease  of  forests,  and 
the  urgent  necessity  of  planting  to  a   large  extent.     In  Massa- 
chusetts valuable  prizes  are  ofTcreil  for  planting  white  ash  and  white 
pine,  spnice  and  larch,  with  a  view  to  the  raising  of  useful  timber, 
and  affording  the  needed  shelter  to  the  crops.     In  1858  a  preininm 
of   1000  dols.  was  offered  for  the  best  plantation  of   forest   trees 
planted  in  1860,  payable  in  1870.     The  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and    Iowa    have    also    encouraged    tree-planting    by  State  laws. 
Further  west,  in  the  prairie  regions,  energetic  measures  are  being 
adopted    to    create   woodlands   on   hitherto    treeless    plains.     In 
Nebraska  ash,  walnut,  and  elm  are  largely  planted,  and  along  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  belts  of  Au.stralian  gum  and  other  trees 
arc  being  formed  to  protect  tlic  line  from  snow  drifts,  and  for  a 
future  supply  of  timber.     In  the  State  of  California  a  forester  has 
been  appointed,  and  legal  provision  made  to  render  the  discharge  of 
Ins  duties   elfectual.     By  a  law  of  Californi.a,    dated  30th  Jlarch 
1S6S,  the  board  of  supervisors  in  each  county  are  empowered  to 
authorize  owners  of  lands  to  plant  and  cultivate,  along  the  public 
highway.s,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  specifying  the  species  to  be  planted, 
at  what  age,  at  what  distance  from  each  other  and  from  the  road 
bed,  and  making  the  neccs.sa;y  rules  for  their  protection,  &c.     Four 
years  after  the  planting,  upoii  receiving  a  duly  certified  statemcLt 
of  the  number  then  in  a  good  condition,  the  board  are  directed  to 
jiay  to  the  cultivator  one  dollar  for  each  such  tree.     California  still 
possesses  her  magnificent  Sequoias,  S.  gigantea,  which  attain  when 
full  grown  an  average  height  of  275  feet,  and  a  girth  of  70  feet  at 
6  leet  from  the  ground.     Sir  J.  O.  Hooker  tells  of  a  forest  forty 
miles  long,  and  S  to  10  broad,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  alone 
I  he  tree  is  indigenous.     Wood-cutters  and  saw-mills  are,  however, 
busy  at  work,  eonverting  the  valuable  Sequoi.as  into  marketable 
timber,  and  sheep  grazing  and  fires  kindled  by  the  lumberroen  are 
cllectually  destroying  the  saplings.     Hooker  writes  in  IS"8  — "The 
deviLstatioii  of  the  Californian  forest  is  proceeding  at  a  rale  which  is 
utterly  incredible,  except  to  an  eye-witness.     It'is  true  that  a  ftw 
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„nhe  :nost  in.,gni.ca.t  grosser  the  t'l^ee^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

mMMMsm. 

l^S^gTSeSlVut^iif  frequency  and  destructivencss  of  pra.ne 

«,.,  ™,tri  .n»  M..d  .b..t  lira 

left  to  chance  and  plunder.     There  basDeeni  i     Valuable 

for  naval  purpose  might  be  ohumed^     ,„^uriance   of  the  tropical 
South  Arw:r,ca.— The   "«''"^'!^° ',  •  ,    and  the  whole  chain  of 
vegetationinSouth  America  are  pro^e^^bial   ana  in  ^      ^:^ 

thf  Andes  i3  clothed  w,th  .vood  Tarjmg  »^^°[^'^=  „f  ,^fc„„,_ 
latitude,  and  aspect.  Owing  to  the  ^^^["'^^"f^ast  the  timber  t«de 
with  the  few  facilities  of  transport  ^^X^*^  ™\''ji^,n,i„n3  ;  but 
of  South  America  has  ""\=^;/;'J^^^;l,?:„'g  up  of  the  country 
with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  0P°'"|  '  ,„  (he  extent 
t,,is  commerce  will  '^.r-*'^ '','';  &tvan>tyorciimate  in  the 
of  forest  area  are  available,  ''utj''^.^*' ;    the  vegetation.     Each 

rteTa^'?S'^^nTpec^r;:>'retP^ucttoYp  «'"^>^.  '^o- 

f.^;!:;rcanonlyrmea^ewof^^^^^^ 

JSrilish  Gmarux  ^''^''lf^^° ^l)^li,a  Rod,^)  and  mora  {Mora 
for  shipbuilding.  g^«"'^eart  (Afftam/ra /«.a.^^  _ 

cxulsa):  both  of  tliese  grow  to  »  '"£^''f-  ^°^  *^e1^^^„t  of  kgil 

abundant,  but  "-"'f  ,^ /'^^.f^j'lftTn-  U  is  tcoming  difficult 
restriction  to  prevent  the  cutting  or  s.aplm  ^^^^   ^^^^^^^ 

to  obtain  good  greenheart.     ''"^  ;?,,{.  X  the  ewmple  of  the 
clonics  in  the  -^steni  hemisphere  -11    ollowthe^e     J^^__^^^  ^^ 

East  Indian  empire,  and  >»<«"1"";  TUook„  has  urged  this  in 
conservancy  and  reproduction      Sr  J.  Hooker  nas      b 

B-«-,rrc"nU.ns  grcit  forest-.  ea.=t  of  the  Andes,  where  the  cli- 
mafe  Ts  excelwely  humid.  The  export  trade  in  1874  amounted 
^£670  G«.  upwards  of  £500.000  being  for  cocoa,  india-rubber, 
Tnl  cinchona  bark.  The  bark  of  Cinchwui  Calisaya  is  no  longer 
jjrociirable ;  that  of  C.  siuxirubra  is  exported. 

^  Br.,:il-T\x<-  great  tmpirc  of  Brazil  has  forrsU  covering  an  area 
hJf  tl."  sizp  of  Europe.  For  2000  miles  the  river  Amazon  flows 
fhnmgh  Brazilian  territory,  and  forms  with  *'' «;:;'>''?™"' ;'\l""i> 
internipt.on  ,n  a  rich  level  tract  measuring  1200  miles  from  K 
to  W.'and  800  from  N.  to  S.  covered  with  7"-p° /»7„^^,  '^ 
Spnicc  graphically  describes  the  wonderful  luxuriance  of  a  forest  on 
the  Amazon. 


trace  out  the  Epccies  conipo-.,ic  ihc  '"'\'  ;°"  ;  ""'  ,l"y,„a,LMc  dome-.'.*?-" 
of  the  trees  wi.h  bipinnato  '•''''<■-•  «"'"'Vf„™  hat  Mnva.n  .tt^n,pirt  M 
crowns,  there  was  such  an  '"'"^""'"Sl'"/ »' '"^f.'^^^f  ,'„'  on;„„,^  M.ainr 
separate  'hem  ;  nor  ««, here.  .n,ongex„Bcnous^Me.^  _^^  ,^^,^  ,^ 

as  the  twisted  pyramid  of  our  ""'"';''!  ^''"r,,,.  K,,.fhes  of  sdiacent  treef  i»- 
inanjoftliem.—.'Ji"-.ii>"i.  &<■.,».  3.  

b^^%^^t  i^rpirii  ^'xM^iS  "r^o^a^^^ 

'^^^::.^:^  0  U  value^Oj^riio^  aud^^  - 
structionand  for  oinamental  w^rk  f""  fj^.^'^^^  Z^,  ,n=  .. 
formed  of  these  "•"^!'.'\r„'',°f;on?the  coast  The  most  inir->.ta.rt 
be  metwith  only  ^^.^^^'f''\ll:ZA^lDMcgia  n.yral.  Brazil  w«4 
woods  of  construction  '^V'~i'^^V'^f:„^„i,,,J'f.rrca)  cedar  {OdrcU 
(Ct^a/pin^  "'rt1he'Tr^tan'^o::S"h''o{gh  n^l^in  timber  are 

SS^n  "imsl'tsins.  <i-KS-^<>>- -^^|^,°;^l-ro'pteut^ 
^Lt^ce^nTr"Jr;=^sE^te71:;t1l:e^ltt  returns  foe 
1871-72,  viz.:—  ,j„^.  £ 

4T.'D  750.000 

Caoutrhnuc ,  2i7A.Sl 

Mal€  (Painsmy  '<"> jj.ij  150.929 

Cncca 105.100 

Uosewo<vl jijj  35.gi3 

Manioc  fiour- """" 

^,  ,        .   H-  .!,«  l^esi  are  Brazil  wood,  fustic  {Madura  tiru:loria\ 

draws  from  Brazil  lis  largesLsupi  J  g^.j,^   trees  growing  in 

from  Sip}u>ma  elaslica  .^''\"j"Z'^„^"T?U  and  so  tirg. 
abundance  in  the  provinces  "^^'"^""^^"surplv  begins  to  fail. 

are  among  the  largest  exports.  ^    extensive 

p^._ln  the  Montana  «g'°"?f,,^37,hrco„ tines  of  BnuiU 
area  stretching  eastward  from  '^!^^"''„\%'^,,„j\nce  Peruvian  t«rk. 
are  vast  forests,  yielding  '°  ^P"'."*"^^""^  sar"ararilla  n'Ccacanha, 
'"'^■t?,''^^;\"i"^bu7the%ne"c"tr  oi  prodS"  and  Its  .ran.f.rt 

ih?:^™  r^  zTj^T.  -.t  7^1  ncir-ttst.!: 

much  diffi^«l^y"",\."I^^"=3t     ,',1   l^nveen  2500  and  9C-.K,  U,-. 

between  19°  S   and  10     ^    '^'^  »"  '    "^  ,^^  ,he  miserable  Govem- 

elevation  above  the  sea^  ^."f^^^/Xo't  destroyed  the  mcMim- 

ment.  of  the  cinchona  f  ^^  ^^.J^Y' J'^jence  has'endowed  them. 

able  boon  with  '»hich  »"""";""' (^h  men  as  Markham.  Spruce, 

Happ.lv,  in  this  case,  the  «'>«'^°>„°' *"'",d  ^  loss  which  would  have 

and'kers  has  in  g^^' -/-^X":  pl-'atons  established  i. 

been   incalculable  .    for  ^h'  ^'""^Xr  Jolonies  give  promise  thn 

India,  in  J^^VJ-  »"-\  ■"t^^Ze  suffer  from  the  thoughtless  gi.ed 
Europeans  will  not  in  the  wore  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^ 

of  the  «mi-civ.l.zed  Governments  o  there  are  ostm.a.od 

to?e1;om'^5MV0^r50M0Vafr:s  of  virgin  forest,  containing  t..., 
»'  ?^,:!;™!::Tr- montcs  "Of  S...h  and  centra,  rnig-;M^f;;rn, 
narrow  fringes  to  the  '^/^^^SXV^und  they  resemble  nver, 
yards  in  wiith.   |^^"f'^';?',l'^;"'^f  b/^^^  from  which  they 

U  verdure  meandering  ;bro"gh  the  ^^e^^"'!^  •  ^^  o,,;,.  „, 
are  sharply  defined-tlie  reason  being  that  u  ^^^.^^^^^ 

„.bpre  it  is  liable  to  i"""-!^'  "";  :,„?,"  cable  to  thein.  In  th* 
known,  but  the  -^^^^^^-^^'^^.^^'fS  repon^ 
monies  of  the  R.o  ^^^^''-.'^'V.hl  including  a  pa  m  which  extcii.U 
twenty  sivc.es  of  troe.s  and  *™'«A,;"'-^^;"f3  „  Uruguay  are  of  no 
s„„thwards  to  the  SnnU  Lucia.  J'L' "  b,'^  ,„..  bii,  they  suffi^v 
commercial  -'"^'I"'' tl^^rscn^y  ropubt-on"-  The  beauUful 
for  the  waulsof  the  present  '""^  »  J  ^h^  „„,y  tree  whicn  is 
ombu  {JHrcunia  or  /'A.'""'"'"  "^ThcUncssof  its  spongy  tissue 
pos-sibly  native  on  the  campos      ^^c  sol^o  ^^^  ^sterns.de 

fenders  it  u.seless  for  burning  and  for  >^'^-  -^  „f  150O  mile, 
of  South  America,  eontinued  '"  «''*  ^^"'jf  Magellan,  wood  seems 
south  of  the  Rio  dc  l3  Plata  to  <^i'"»;^,.''^„,l,  in  the  pla.ns  cT 
to  be  extremely  n,re.  except  »  f''^\''?'"°>  ^^^  „  two  of  the  rivers 
Patagonia,  some  willows  ""''^^^'^.^tfsbai^tree-a  great  contra* 
and  the  antarctic  beech  and  the  ^^"iZL  whi^^.  f'''""  thede-scnp- 
to  some  of  the  islands  of  Tierra  del J-Jjego.^  ^^^.^_.^,^  ^■^^^  forest. 


Is  of  Tierra  del  ^  "'"f ,•  " '"  "l.^  „ith  forest. 
iionVof  Darwin,  we  know  to  be  completely  co^ered  wit 

ArSTRAUA. 

,.  f  ,  „e  ;t  Viq  been  colonizf^V 

The  largo  continent  »f  A"''T  "'and  no  survey  has  yet  been  ma^W 
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of  its  surface  bearing  wood.  There  are  vast  tracts  in  tlic  interior 
covercJ  with  scrub,  but  tlio  total  area  of  forest  pioJucing  timber 
seems  to  be  comparatively  small.  Tlie  growtli  of  trees  is  more 
vigorous  in  the  east  than  oil  ihe  north  and  north-west  eoasts.  Tiie 
foliage  is  usually  evergreen,  and  the  leaves  of  many  trees  hang 
vertically.  The  chief  forests  occupy  the  fiat  margins  of  the  rivers, 
and  arc  comj)Osed  of  species  of  j^cncia  and  Eucalyptus  mingled  with 
Calliiris  and  Casuariiut,  Banksia,  Melaleuca,  Xanthorrlicea,  and 
Exccarptis.  The  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia  are  said  to  compose  four- 
fifths  of  the  forests  uf  Australia  and  Tasmania.  These  trees,  for- 
merly despised  and  thought  of  little  value,  are  now  introduced  into 
many  countiies  where  artificial  planting  has  been  found  necessary, 
und  are  extensively  grown  in  India,  Mauritius,  Algeria,  and  Italy. 
The  Eucalypti  in  particular  possess  many  excellent  qualities :  their 
timber  is  of  great  durability,  strength,  and  toughness ;  they  are  rapid 
in  growth;  and  E.  Globulus,  or  blue  gum,  is  reputed  to  purify  the 
surrounding  air  from  malaria,  and  is  frequently  found  300-350  feet 
high,  while  £  ciivcrsicolor  attains  still  larger  dimensions.  These, 
along  with  E.  rcsinijcra,  iron  bark  tree,  and  E.  marginata, 
Australian  mahogany,  "jarrah,"  are  reported  to  be  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  Australia.  Other  principal  trees,  cliiefly  in  the 
east,  are  Ccircla  Toona,  or  red  cedar,  Omclina  Lcichardti,  Araucaria 
Cunninghamii,  or  the  Moreton  Bay  pine,  and  Caslanospcrmum 
australc,  or  lloreton  B.xy  chestnut.  In  AVestern  Australia,  amongst 
other  forest  trees  of  note,  are  the  raspberry-scented  acacia 
{A.  acuminala)  and  sandalwood  (Fusamis  spicaius).  A  simpler 
system  of  forest  management  than  the  elaborate  organizations  of 
France,  Germany,  or  Scandinavia  is  applicable  to  thinly  peopled 
colonies.  In  the  province  of  Victoria  a  State  Forest  Board  was 
appointed  in  1867,  and  maps  have  been  prepared  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  principal  trees  within  its  bounds,  the  proposed 
reserves,  and  the  forest  ranges.  A  Planting  Encouragement  Act  was 
passed  in  1872.  By  the  formation  of  the  board,  with  an  inspector 
of  forests  to  aid  by  advice,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  preser- 
vation of  e.\isting  woods  and  young  filantations.  The  first  annual 
report  appeared  in  1875,  from  which  we  find  that  the  total  area  of 
reserves  is  1,805  square  miles,  estimated  to  contain  400,000  trees, 
yielding  an  average  of  700  superficial  feet.  There  is  a  large  state 
nursery,  and  there  has  been  great  success  in  planting  exotic  trees, 
Abies  Doughisii,  Cedrus  Dcodara,  Sequoia  gigantea,  Cuprcssus 
torulosa,  kc.  These  measures  have  been  introduced  mainly  by  the 
energy  of  Baron  von  M^U'er,  the  Goverament  botanist  in  Victoria. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  subject  in  other  Australian  colonies, 
where  there  is  an  equal  call  for  action,  and  a  beginning  towards 
conservation  has  already  been  made  in  Queensland.  Even  firewood 
in  some  places  is  now  scarce  ;  and  the  demands  for  mining  and 
various  industrial  pursuits  render  it  needful  to  import  timber  from 
other  countries. 

South  Aiistralia.-^'Dr  R.  Schomburgk  reports  in  1878  that  three 
valuable  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  introduced,  and  are 
recommended  to  the  forest  board  : — (1)  the  American  ash,  Fraxinus 
Amerieaiui,  which  has  been  largely  grown  in  the  forest  reserves  ; 
(2)  English  elm,  Ulmus  campcstris ;  and  (3)  the  plane  tree,  Plata- 
nus  oricnlalis.  With  regard  to  replanting  the  country  with  road- 
side trees  and  clumps,  the  individual  enterprise  of  farmers,  agricul- 
turists, and  landowners  must  be  looked  to. 

In  Tasmania  the  arboreous  form.s  are  similar  to  those  of 
Australia.  Eucalypti  are  even  more  abundant,  and  the  acaeiai  be- 
gin to  disappear.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  two  genera  should  be 
wholly  absent  in  Nesv  Zealand.  The  vast  forests  of  Western  Tas- 
mania are  extensively  utilized  for  timber.  {See  Bentham  and 
Muller's  Flora  of  Australia  and  Hooker's  Flora  of  Tasmania.) 

NrAo  Zealand. — One  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  globe  as  regards 
arboreous  vegetation  is  the  colony  of  Kew  Zealand.  It  enjoys  a 
climate  similar  to  that  of  the  south  of  Europe  ;  the  vegetation  is 
most  luxuriant,  and  many  tropical  plants  flourish,  while  couifers, 
characteristic  of  colder  regions,  also  abound.  In  Britain  the  num- 
ber of  indigenous  timber  trees  is  only  35  out  of  a  flora  of  1400 
species,  while  New  Zealand  has  113  timber  trees  in  a  flora  of  only 
about  1000  species.  The  most  valuable  tree  of  New  Zeahand  is  tlie 
kauri  {Damvmra  australjs),  which  grows  only  in  the  northern  island. 
It  attains  the  height  of  120-160  feet  and  is  5-12  feet  in  diameter,  is 
ttnrivalled  for  masts,  and  has  long  been  exported  to  British  dock- 
yards for  that  purpose.  The  value  for  7  years  ending  December 
1873  from  Auckland  of  kauri  alone  amounted  to  £144,000, 
against  £19,739  of  all  other  timber.  Besides  timber,  kauri  resin, 
obtained  in  great  masses,  is  exported.  In  ten  years  tho  value 
amounted  to  £1,171,949  ;  the  price  varies  from  £33  to  £39  per  ton. 
Other  valuable  trees  are  totara  {Podocarpus  totara)  and  matai  (P. 
spicala),  both  found  throughout  the  colony,  and,  like  the  kauri, 
yielding  timber  of  great  durability  and  strength,  and  Vitcx 
littoraUs,  or  New  Zealand  teak,  esteemed  more  hasting  than  any  other 
native  wood.  There  are  several  species  of  Fa<jus,  forming  beech 
forest,  and  many  other  trees  yield  valuable  wood,  as  Leptospcrmuni 
ericoides,  the  tea-tree,  and  Sanlalum  Cunnirujluimii,  sandalwoo<i. 
The  forest  area  in  New  Zealaixl  w,%s  calculated  to  h.ave  been 
20,370  OOO  acres  in  1830,  and  12,130,000  acres  in   1S73,  by  Dr 


Hector.  The  public  were  permitted  to  fell  in  mo  lorests  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  licence  fee,  and  reckless  unchecked  felling  has  been 
the  consequence.  Such  rapid  deforesting  of  these  densely  wooded 
islands  has  naturally  created  .an  alarm  in  the  legislature,  and  the 
Government  in  1872  passed  a  Forest  I'lanling  Encouragement  Act, 
offering  a  bonus  for  land  cropped  with  trees.  Several  large  planta- 
tions have  been  formed,  and  the  Government  has  shown  itself  awake 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  In  1876  Captain  Campbell  Walker, 
an  experienced  officer  of  the  Indian  forest  service,  was  requested  to 
examine  the  resources  of  the  New  Zealand  forests,  and  to  propose  a 
scheme  of  working  them.  His-rcport  was  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Assembly  in  1877,  and  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government.  In  this  richly  wooded  country  clearings 
have  been  made  with  rapidity,  and  the  great  work  now  must  be  to 
preserve  and  propagate  thii  valuable  indigenous  trees.  An  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  forest  operations  in  New  Zealand  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  125  steam  or  water-power  saw-mills  at  work,  turning 
out  103,039,037  superficial  feet  in  1876,  and  from  each  of  these  mills 
a  tramway  is  laid  down  penetrating  into  the  forests ;  the  rails  are 
generally  of  wood,  and  the  haulage  is  by  horses.  It  is  understood 
that  large  forest  tracts  are  to  be  demarcated  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  Government  officers.  In  this  way  only  can  a  regular 
system  of  forest  management  be  carried  out,  and  the  temptation 
to  obtain  quick  returns  by  sale  of  valuable  forest  avoided. 

Africa. 

A  large  extent  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is  arid  and  treeless; 
the  drought  in  the  desert  is  so  great  that  no  tree  can  resist  it.  But 
many  parts  are  now  ascertained  to  be  rich  in  wood,  and  recent  dis- 
coveries by  Baker,  Livingstone,  Cameron,  and  Stanley  have  opened 
up  vast  regions  where  much  beautiful  timber  abounds.  The  Atlas 
tlountains  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  containing  eight 
species  of  oak,  Pistacia,  Acacia  arabica,  Cedrus  atlantica,  closely 
allied  to  if  not  the  same  species  as  C.  Libani  and  Deodara,  and  many 
other  trees.  To  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
Sahara,  are  large  tracts  covered  with  date  palms.  The  Sudan  region 
has  few  trees  ;  among  these  are  the  baobab  (Adansonia),  tamarind, 
sycamore,  fig,  the  doom  and  oil  palms,  with  a  few  thorny  acacias. 

Algeria. — The  forests  consist  mainly  of  the  Aleppo  pine  {Pinus 
fuilepensis),  the  cork  oak  {Qucrcus  Suber),  Q.  Ilex,  the  Atlas  cedar 
(Ccdrus  allanliea),  and  the  Atlaa  cypress  [Callitris  qiiadrivaMs)  ; 
associated  with  these  are  the  Qucrcus  castaneeefolia,  Q.  ballota,  Pinus 
Pinaster,  and  other  species.  The  forest  area  is  thus  distributed  : — 
state  forests,  4,657,567  acres;  communal  forests,  191,487;  total, 
4,849,054  acres.  About  two-thirds  of  this  area  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  forest  service,  the  rest  having  been  granted  on  long 
leases  for  cork  production  or  olive  culture.  Cork  is  one  -of  tho 
most  valuable  of  Algerian  products,  each  tree  yielding  six  to  eight 
francs  worth  at  a  stripping.  A  large  amount  of  bark  for  tanning  and 
50,000  tons  of  alpha  grass  are  exported  from  the  province.  Con- 
servancy has  not  yet  proved  remunerative,  but  with  the-extension 
of  railroads  an  increase  of  revenue  is  expected  (JIajor  Seaton). 
The  consul-general  for  Algeria  alludes  in  the  following  terms  to 
the  evils  which  have  attended  the  deforesting  of  Tunis  : — 

"Nothing  is  more  certain  tban  that  forests  and  tracts  of  Bmshwood  not  only 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture  by  protecting  the  surface  of  the  earth  from 
llie  Sim's  rays,  but  they  sene  to  retain  the  light  clouds  which  other%^ise  would 
be  dissipated,  until  they  attain  sufficient  consistence  to  descend  in  lain  or  re- 
fvcshinc  mists.  .\  hill  side  deprived  of  the  forest  whose  foliage  acted  as  a  hujre 
parasol  to  the  ground,  and  whose  loote  served  to  retain  the  vegetable  soil  which 
was  formed  by  its  decay,  very  soon  loses  the  power  of  generating  vegetable  life 
at  all.  The  rich  mould  gets  washed  by  winter  rains  into  the  valleys;  in  Uie 
summer  months  the  sand  is  blown  down  on  the  top  of  this:  snccea'ding  rains 
carry  down  stones  and  gravel,  till  veiy  soon  all  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
soil  disappear,  leaving  a  residuum  which  is  only  capable  of  sopponing  vegetation 
when  it  becomes  fertilized  by  an  exceptional  amount  of  moisture,  w  Inch,  as  time 
progresses,  must  become  rarer  and  rarer,  like  the  efforts  of  the  spendthrift  to 
live  off  income,  and  spending  every  year  a  portion  of  his  capitul  " — Colonel  R. 
L.  Playfair,  Travels  in  [he  footsteps  0/  Bruce  in  Algeiia  and  Ttints  (lS77,p.  155). 

Tunis. — The  African  traveller  Bruce  110  years  ago  alluded  £o  the 
forests  through  which  he  passed,  where  not  a  tree  is  now  to  be  seen. 
Dr  Shaw  and  Desfont.aines  the  botanist  mention  the  Aleppo  pine 
and  the  making  of  pitch,  but  the  wide  plain  over  which  they 
journeyed  is  now  treeless,  and  the  forest  described  by  the  latter  in 
1784  has  quite  disappetired. 

Emipt,  though  possessing  no  forests,  has  a  considerable  amount 
of  wood  in  acacia,  lebbek,  tamarisks,  tamarinds,  zizyphus,  ic.and 
has  also  a  rich  property  in  its  date  palin-s  which  grow  in  great 
abundance. 

Abyssinia  has  extensive  woods  in  the  mountaiiis,  whence  tho 
coffee  plant  has  spread  over  the  world. 

The  tropical  vegetation  of  Africa  umler  the  equatorial  belt  of 
rain  is  very  luxuriant,  and  differs  much  on  the  two  coasts.  In 
the  interior  of  Central  Africa,  Liringstone,  Cameron,  and  Stanley 
toll  US  of  vast  tracts  of  primeval  forest  in  the  Manyuema  country 
between  Tanr.anyika  and  the  coast,  and  also  in  Urungu  south  of 
Tanganyika,  "but  as  yet  little  is  known  of  them  in  detail.  The  ex- 
plorations of  Nachtigal  have  shed  much  light  on  the  regions  adjoiii- 
iiig  Borau, and  Rohlfs  describes  gigantic  tamarind.acacia.and  komo\-a 
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trees.  Stanley  writes  in  glowing  terms  of  tlie  Jense  growth  of  lolly 
foreeta  through  which  he  had  to  cut  his  way,  and  specially  refer.i  to 
Baasia  Farkii,  or  shea  butter,  which  attains  a  large  size,  Oldjicldia 
ajriania^  or  African  teak,  kola  nut  {Sterculia),  cashew  nut,  and 
gi^ntic  tamarinds. 

The  western  coaiit  states — Congo,  Sierra  Leone,  Seneganibia — are 
all  rich  in  wood,  but  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  amount 
or  of  the  value  of  the  timbers,  though  some  of  these  already  find 
their  way  into  European  markets,  in  small  "quantities,  viz.,  bar- 
wood  or  camwood  {Baphia  nititia),  African  mahogany  [SwicUnia 
ScncgaleMis),  and  African  teak  (Oldfaidia africana).  The  low-lying 
portions  are  malarious,  where  the  mangroves  and  other  swamp-lov- 
ing trees  abound.  The  baobab  (Adansonia  dtjitala),  which  grows 
also  on  the  east  coast  and  in  Nubia,  attains  a  large  size,  with  a  huge 
rapidly  taperiug  trunk,  aud  yields  a  strong  Bbre  frmn  the  batk. 
From  the  compact  green  appearance  of  the  fohage  of  a  mass  of  bao- 
bab Cape  de  Verd  is  said  to  have  received  its  name.  The  Guinea 
palm  [Etai3  guinfnsisi)  abounds  on  the  western  coast,  and  England 
imports  annually  Irom  Africa  10,000  tons  of  the  palm  oil.  Valu- 
able gurus,  as  copal,  &c.,  are  also  obtained  from  both  the  east  aud 
west  coasts ;  aud  with  the  prospective  opening  up  of  Central 
Afnca  many  valuable  forest  products  will  certainly  come  into  com- 
merce. 

Ashantce  may  almost  be  described  as  one  continuous  fuiest,  "com- 
posed of  tall  and  massive  trees,  with  creepers  extending  like  cordage 
from  one  to  another,  and  so  matting  the  foliage  together  overhead 
that  a  green  roof  is  formed  almost  impenetrable  to  the  eun.  Here 
and  there  are  chinks  and  skylights  through  which  the  sun  shoots  in 
anil  falls  upoathe  tret  trunks  and  ground  in  gleams  and  splashes 
of  erysLtil  light.  There  is  not  much  undergrowth,  for  that  kind  of 
vegetation  cannot  exist  without  sunshine,  and  in  the  virgin  forest 
is  always  a  kind  of  twilight"  (Winwood  Reade). 

Lotirr  Ouinra. — \Vehvitseh  describes  forests  extending  700  miles 
along  tlw  coast  from  the  Congo  to  the  Cuncne  Kiver.  These  con- 
sist of  Dwaptjros.  Ccc^aipi'.icm,  Comhrctacea:,  and  CelastrinetE,  the 
higher  mountains  behind  being  covered  with  extensive  forests  of 
the  same  families,  with  Sterculice,  Cyiuyinatioi^  and  Copai/cra  MopanCy 
Benth.  He  saw  ten  miles  exclusively  covered  with  Uyphisne 
ciici/cra,  Pers.,  and  adds:  "1  conclude  that  these  palm  forests 
covered  in  past  ages  a  great  portion  of  the  coast  districts  of  Angola, 
where  at  pi  eseiit  they  only  appear  as  dwarf  bushes  without  stems, 
and  never  blossom."  The  only  tree  which  braves  the  general 
dwindling  is  the  Adatisonia,  which  is  seen  in  full  splendour  through- 
out the  district  The  export  of  gum  copal  from  Bengiiela  is  about 
1,600,000  It)  per  annum.     Uour.  Linn.  Six.,  ix.  288.) 

South  AjTka.  has  suffered  much  from  denudation,  and  accorilmg 
to  the  Colonial  Botanists'  reports  many  of  its  evil  effects  have 
followed,  such  as  the  frequent  occunence  of  sudden  and  destructii'c 
floods,  and  occasional  droughts  of  extreme  severity.  But  South 
Africa  po.ssesses  a  great  variety  cf  "forest  trees,  yielding  timber  of 
great  strength  and  beauty  ,  they  are,  however,  only  found  in  moun- 
tain gorges  and  over  a  limited  area.  (Harvey  aud  Bonder's  Flora 
CapcnsL'. ) 

Mauritiui,  with  its  insular  position  and  humid  climate,  possessed 
B  most  luxuriant  indigenous  vegetation,  reaching  to  the  water's 
edge  ,  but  the  ai.iorigiiiat  forests  have  disappeared,  and  the  scarcity 
of  wood  for  building  and  fuel  has  necessitated  an  annual  outlay  of 
£20.000  for  imported  tin,t>er.  To  supply  the  wants  of  the  people, 
to  provide  slielter.  and  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  tlie 
isl.'ind.  the  local  Government  adopted  measures  some  years  ago 
for  forming  plantations  on  the  higher  elevations.  The  Australian 
eucalypti  flourish  well,  and  the  planting  arounil  Port  Louis  li.ns 
been  attended  with  marked  advantage  to  the  town.  {Flora  of  Mau- 
ritiii3,  Baki-r.)  Through  the  agency  of  fire  and  goats,  supplemented 
by  the  rapid  spread  of  introduced  plants,  the  rich  primitive  forests 
of  Kodriguez  and  St  Helena  liave  likewise  become  extinct.  (Hooker's 
Insular  Floras. ) 

iladagusrnr  h.^'  been  celebrated  for  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  an'l 
in  the  north  and  east,  where  the  climate  is  moist,  magnificent 
forests  clothe  the  hills  Elsewhere  \egetation  fonns  a  narrow- 
belt  along  the  shore  The  Raxenala,  or  traveller's  tree,  ischaractri- 
isticofthe  island      (Rev    VV    Ellis,  Rev.  Dr  Mullens.) 

!  From  tins  sketch  of  the  principal  forest  lands  of  the 
world  It  appears  that,  althougli  the  progress  of  civilizalinn 
and  the  increase  of  population  have  greatly  diminished  the 
area  of  forests  in  many  countries,  tliey  still  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining tliem  is  i>.  »  generally  recognized.  It  is  beyond 
doulil  that  llie.se  vast  wooded  tracts. affect  most  powerfully 
the  economy  of  the  globe.  The  direct  influences  may  be 
summarized  from  tlie  results  arrived  at  by  Humboldt  and 
others- — (1)  By  scrt-ening  the  soil  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays,   (■2)   b)  the  immense  surface  these  leaves  olTer 


to  the  cooling  process  of  radiation;  and  (3)  by  the  copioiu 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  leaves.  Some  of  the 
.indirect  benefits  which  thus  accrue  from  the  presence  of 
forests  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  maintenance  of 
equable  temperature  aud  humidity,  the  affording  of  pro- 
tection and  shelter,  the  control  of  the  regular  flow  of  nvers, 
uud  the  supply  of  perennial  springs  which  fertilize  and 
beautify  the  country.  It  is  the  climatic  and  physical  im- 
portance of  a  due  proportion  of  wooded  land,  independent 
of  the  utility  of  forest  p.oducts  in  innumerable  arts  which 
now  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  progress,  that  has  at 
length  awakened  most  of  tlie  civilized  Governments  to  the 
necessity  of  protecting  forests  from  ruthless  spoliatior. 
The  following  general  conclusions  adopted  in  185)  by 
the  British  Association  committee  already  referred  to 
contain  principles  w-hich,  although  limited  in  the  first 
instance  to  Briusb  India,  have  been  found  more  or  lest 
applicable  to  all  countries: — 

1.  That  over  large  portions  of  the  globe  there  is  still  an  almos. 
uncontrolled  destruction  of  the  indigenous  forests  in  jirogiess,  from 
the  wasteful  habits  of  the  poi)ulation. 

2.  That  wheie  conservancy  has  been  introduced,  considerable  im- 
provement has  already  taken  place. 

3.  That  these  improvements  may  be  extended  .by  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  [iresent  regulations,  and  the  enaclment  of  additional 
provisions  of  the  following  character,  viz., — careful  niiiijitenance  id 
the  forest  by  valuation  surveys  and  working  plans,  and  by  the  pre 
servation  or  phintation  of  seedlings  in  placed  mature  tiees  removed, 
— nurseries  being  established  ;  luohibition  of  cutting  until  trees 
are  well  grow-n,  with  rare  and  SI)ecial  exceptions  fur  jieculiar  pur- 
poses; aud  provision,  in  the  case  of  trees  yielding  gums,  resins. 
01  other  valuable  jnoducts,  th.nt  greater  care  be  taken  in  tapping  or 
notching  the  trees,  most  eenous  damage  in  some  countiies  resulting 
from  neglect  in  this  operation. 

4.  That  e.special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  the  forests  occupying  tracts  unsnited  for  other 
culture,  whether  by  reason  of  altitude  or  peculiarities  of  physical 
structure 

5.  That  in  a  country  to  which  the  maintenance  of  its  w-ater  sup- 
plicsis  of  extreme  importance,  the  indiscriminate  clearing  of  forests 
around  the  localities  whence  those  supplies  aie  derived  is  greatly 
to  be  deprecated. 

6  That  it  is  a  duty  to  prevent  the  excessive  waste  of  wood,  the 
timbers  useful  for  building  and  manufactures  being  reserved  and 
Ijushanded. 

7.  That  as  much  local  ignorance  prevails  as  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  valuable  forest  products,  measures  should  be  taken  to 
supply  through  the  officers  in  charge  information  calculated  to 
diminish  such  ignorance. 

Necessity  has  caused  the  adoption  of  these  principles  in 
many  lands  of  both  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  and  for- 
estry will  henceforth  be  studied  as  a  science  as  well  as 
practi.-ied  as  an  art.  It  is  manifestly  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that,  in  the  progressive  development  of  great 
countries,  just  and  enlightened  principles  should  influence 
the  views  and  actions  of  those  who  are  ciiarged  with  the 
duty  of  advising -Government  in  leg.ird  to  the  material 
resources  committed  to  their  care  for  belioof  of  jiresentand 
future  generations. 

For  greater  detail  and  more  exhanstive  treatment  of  the  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works  in  additun  to  those 
already  alluded  to  — GiiE.^r  Biiitain.  Selhy.  A  History  of  British 
Forest  Treci,  18-12  .  Marsh,  The  Earth  ag  viothficd  by  Human 
Adiim,  187-)  ;  Brown.  The  Forester,  1861  ;  Journal  (^-Forestry, 
monthly.  —  FnANCli.  Matlneu,  Flore  Forcsliirc,  1877;  .fules  Clave, 
Ftiides  sur  I'Feonomie  Fonstidre,  1862;  Nahqnelte,  "Coursd'Amtn- 
oocmrni  rfcs  Fvrlls,"  1868;  Ammaire  dcs  Faux  ct  des  ForCt.s;  A. 
Parade- Lorentz.  fours  FUvicntaire  de  Culture  dcs  Bois,  1860  ; 
Becquerel,  Mtmoirc  itur  les  foilts  ct  Icur  tnjlucnce  climaiirique, 
1868,  Maury.  Lrs  ForUs  de  la  Oaiile,  1867,  Croumbie  Brown, 
lli-.lioisniu-nt  in  France,  1876,  — Geu.many  Leo.  Forst-Statiitik 
Uber  Di-utschlavd  iiiui  Orstcrreirh-Ungarn,  1874.  Schneider,  Forsl 
vnd  Jagd-Kalcnder  fur  das  Dcutscht  Reich,  Fischbach,  Lthr, 
hiich  dec  For.it-uii.i.iciUichafl,  1865,  Haitig.  7.f/ir6i<M /ur '/"(wsfer. 
1861  ;  Judeich,  Ike  Forsl-Eiunchtung,  1871.  —  Sw-nzERLANO 
Ikrichl  an  den  huhcn  Buiide.'iriilh  iibcr  die  Hochgcbirgc  ll'aldungen, 

1 302. Itai.v      T>i  Ben-nger.  Studii  di  Archeologia  Forcstak,  1863  ; 

RaeciAta   dcttc    Lcmji   Forestall,    1866  .    Siemoni,   Manuals  d'Aru 
Fiirestale. 
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Forest  Law. 
One  of  the  most  cherished  prerogatives  of  the  king  of 
England,   at  the  time  when  his  power  was  at  the  hi<;hest, 
was  that  of  converting  any  portion  of  the  country  mto  a 
forest  in  which  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
The  earliest  struggles  between   the  king  and   the  people 
testify  to  the   extent   to  which  this  prerogative  became  a 
public  grievance,   and  the  charter  by  which   its  exercise 
was  bounded  (Charta  de  Foresta)  was  in  substance  part 
uf  the  great  constitutional  code   imposed   by  his   barons 
upon  King  John.     At  common  law  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  right  of  the  king  to  make  a  forest  where  he  pleased, 
provided  that  certain  legal  formalities  were  observed.     The 
king  having  a  continual  care  for  the  preservation  of  the 
realm,  and  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  subjects,  he  had 
therefore  amongst  many  privileges  this  prerogative,  viz.,  to 
have  his  place  of  recreation  wheresoever  he  would  appoint.' 
Land  once  afforested  became  subject  to  u  peculiar  system- 
of  laws,  which,  as  well  as  the  formalities  required  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  aflforestment,  have  been  carefully  ascertained 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  lawyers.      "  A  forest,"  says  Manwood, 
"is  acertiin  territory  of  woody  grounds  and  fruitful  pastures, 
privileged  for  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and  war- 
Tcn  to  rest,  and  abide  there  in  the  safe  protection  of  the  king, 
fur  his  delight  and  pleasure  ;  which  territory  of  ground  so 
privileged  is  mered  and  bounded  with  unremovable  marks, 
meres,  and  boundaries,   either  known   by  matter  of  record 
or  by  prescription  ;  and  also   replenished  with  wild  beasts 
of  venery  or  chase,  and  with  great  coverts  of  vert,  for  the 
succour  of  the  said  beasts  there  to  abide :  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  continuance  of  which  said  place,  together  with  the 
vert  and  venison  there  are  particular  officers,  laws,  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  same,  requisite  for  that  purpose,  and 
proper  only  to  a  forest  and  to  no  other  place.  "^     And  the 
same  author  distinguishes  a  forest,  as  "the  highest  franchise 
of  princely  pleasure,"  from  the  inferior  franchises  of  chase, 
park,  and  warren — named  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
The  forest  embraces  all  these,  and  it  is  distinguished  by 
having  laws   and  courts   of  its  own,   according  to   which 
offenders  are  justiceable.     An  offender  in  a  chase  is  to  be 
punished  by  the  common  law  ;  an  offender  in  a  forest  by 
the  forest  law.     A  chase  is  much  the  sauie  as  a  park,  only 
the  latter   is  enclosed,    and   all  of  them   are  distinguished 
according  to  the  class  of  wild  beasts   to  which  the  privilege 
e.xtended.     Thus  beasts  of  forest  (the  "  five  wild  beasts  of 
i-enery")  were  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the 
wolf.    The  beasts  of  chase  were  also  five,  viz.,  the  buck,  the 
doe,  the  fox,  the   marten,   and  the  roe.     The   beasts  and 
fowls  of  warren  were  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheasant,  and 
the  partridge.     (See  Game  L.^ws.) 

The  courts  of  the  forest  were  three  in  number,  viz.,  the 
court  of  attachments,  swanimote,  and  justice-seat.  The 
court  of  attachments  (called  also  the  wood-mote)  is  held  for 
the  foresters  to  bring  in  their  attachments  concerning  any 
hurt  done  to  vert  or  venison  (in  viruli  el  vc7ialio)ie)  in  the 
forest,  and  for  the  verderers  to  receive  and  mark  the  same, 
but  no  conviction  takes  place.  The  swanimote  is  the  court 
to  which  all  the  freeholder.-!  within  the  forest  owe  suit  and 
isrvice,  and  of  which  the  verderers  are  the  judges.  In  this 
ourt  all  offences  against  the  forest  laws  may  be  tried,  but 
10  judgment  or  puni.shnient  follows.  This  is  reserved  for 
■he  justice-seat,  to  which  the  rolls  of  offences  presented  at 
'he  court  of  attachment,  and  tried  at  the  swanimote,  are 
P^«56nted  by  verderers.  The  justice-seat  is  the  court  of 
.he  chief  justice  in  eyre,  who,  says  Coke,  "  is  commonly 
*  man  of  greater  dignity  than  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
lorests;  and  therefore  where  justice-seats  are  to  be  held 
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some  other  persons  whom  the  king  shah  appoint  are 
associated  with  him,  who  together  are  to  determine  omnia 
plaata  foreshc"  There  were  two  chief  justices  for  the 
forests  intra  and  -ultra  Treulam  respectively.  The  necessary 
officers  of  a  forest  are  a  steward,  verderers,  foresters,  re- 
garders,  agisters,  and  woodwards.  The  verderer  was  a  judi- 
cial officer  chosen  in  full  county  by  the  freeholders  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  coroner.  His  ofEce  was  to  view  and  re- 
ceive the  attachments  of  the  foresters,  and  to  mark  them  on 
his  rolls  A  forester  was  "an  officer  sworn  to  preserve  the 
vert  and  venison  in  the  forest,  and  to  attend  upon  the  wild 
beasts  within  his  bailwick."  The  regarders  were  of  the 
nature  of  visitors  :  their  duty  was  to  make  a  regard  (visi- 
tatio  nemonim)  every  third  year,  to  inquire  of  all  offences, 
and  of  the  concealment  of  such  offences  by  any  officer  of 
the  forest.  The  business  of  the  agister  was  to  look  after 
the  pasturage  of  the  forest,  and  to  receive  the  payments  for 
the  same  by  persons  entitled  to  pasture  their  cattle  iu  the 
forests.  Both  the  pasturage  and  the  payment  were  called 
"  agistment." 

The  legal  conception  of  a  forest  was  thus  that  of  a  definite 
territory  within  which  the  code  of  the  forest  law  prevailed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  common  law.  The  ownership  of 
the  soil  might  bo  in  any  one,  but  the  rights  of  the  proprietor 
were  limited  by  the  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
king's  wild  beasts.  These  laws,  enforced  by  fines  often 
arbitrary  and  excessive,  were  a  great  grievance  to  the  un- 
fortunate owners  of  land  within  or  in  the  neighourhood  of 
the  forest.  The  offence  of  "purpresture"  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  This  was-an  encroachment  on  the  forest  rights, 
by  building  a  house  within  the  forest,  and  it  made  no 
difference  whether  the  land  belonged  to  the  builder  or  not. 
Ill  either  case  it  was  an  offence  punishable  by  fines  at 
discretion.  And  if  a  man  converted  woodlands  within  the 
forest  into  arable  land,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  known 
as  "  assarting,"  whether  the  covert  belonged  to  himself  or 
not. 

The  hardships  of  the  forest  laws  under  the  Xorman 
kings,  and  their  extension  to  private  estates  by  the  process 
of  afforestment,  were  among  the  grievances  which  united 
the  barons  and  people  against  the  king  in  the  reign  of  John. 
The  Great  Charter  of  King  John  contains  clauses  relating 
to  the  forest  laws,  but  no  separate  charter  of  the  forest.  The 
first_charter  of  the  forest  is  that  of  Henry  III.,  issued  in 
1217.  "  As  an  important  piece  of  legislation,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs,^  "it  must  be  compared  with  the  forest  assize 
of  1184,  and  with  4-ith,  47th,  and  48th  clauses  of  the 
charter  of  John.  It  is  observable  that  most  of  the  ab'i.<;ss 
which  are  remedied  by  it  are  regarded  as  having  sprung 
up  since  the  accession  of  Henry  II.;  but  the  most  offensive 
afforestations  have  been  made  under  Richard  and  John. 
These  latter  are  at  once  disafforested  ;  but  those  of  Henry 
II.  only  so  far  as  they  had  been  carried  out  to  the  injury  of 
the  landowners  and  outside  of  the  royal  demesne."  Land 
which  bad  thus  been  once  forest  land  and  was  afterwards 
disafforested  was  known  as ^uWiWK — derived  by  Manwocd 
from  the  French ;«(»•  and  /ieu,  i.e., "a.  place  exempt  from 
the  forest."  The  forest  laws  still  applied  in  a  moditied 
manner  to  the  purlieu.  The  benefit  of  the  disaffores;;!;cnt 
existed  only  for  the  owner  of  the  lands ;  as  to  all  other 
persons  the  land  was  forest  still,  and  the  king's  wild  boasts 
were  to  "  have  free  recourse  therein  and  safe  return  to  the 
forest,  without  any  hurt  or  destruction  other  than  by  the 
owners  of  the  lands  in  the  purlieu  where  they  shall  be 
found,  and  that  only  to  huut  and  chase  them  hack  again 
towards  the  forest  without  any  forestalling"  (Manwood, 
0)1  the  Forest  Laws — article  "Purlieu"). 

The  revival  of  the  forest  laws  was  one  of  the  means 

'  Documents  Illus'raiire  o/ English  History,  p.  33.^. 
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resorted  to  by  Charles  I.  for  raising  a  revEmiB  independently 
of  parliamsnt,  and  the  royal  forests  in  Essex  were  so  enlarged 
ibat  they  were  hyperbolically  said  to  include  the  whole 
jouuty.  Tae  earl  of  Southampton  was  nearly  ruined  by  a 
.lecision  that  stripped  him  of  his  estate  near  the  New  Forest, 
llio  bouuda.ries  of  Rockingham  Forest  were  in;reased  from 
sis  miles  to  sixty,  and  enormous  fines  imposed  on  the 
trespassers, — Lord  Salisbury  being  assessed  in  £20.000, 
Lord  Westmoreland  in  £19,000,  Sir  Christrphsr  Hatton  iu 
=£12,000  (Hallam's  Coyistilulional  ilistory  of  Engl' 7ul,  c. 
yjji.).  By  thestatutelG  Charles  I.  c.  16  the  royal  forests 
"were  Setermined  for  ever  according  to  their  boundaries  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  Jam,es,  all  subsequent  enlargements 
bein?  aanulled. 

FORFAR,  or  Anoi'S,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland,  is 
situated  between  56°  27'  and  56°  59'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
2"  26'  and  3°  24'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  shires  qf  Abprdgea  aad  Kincardine,  on  the  E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Firth  of  Tay,  which 
separates  it  from  Fife,  and  on  the  W.  by  Perthshire.  Its 
greatest  length  froa^  north  to  south  is  about  37  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadti  from  east  to  west  27  miles  ;  its  average 
length  is  about  35  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about 
25  miles.  The  aiea  p.oijiprise8  890  square  miles  or  569,340 
imperial  acres. 

Forfar  presents  great  variety  of  surface.  The  northern 
division,  comprising  nearly  half  the  county,  is  otcupied 
by  the  Binchinnin  bills  or  "  Braes  of  Angus,"  which  form 
part  uf  the  Grampian  mountain  range,  and  join  the  "  Braes 
of  Mar "  in  Abei-deenshire.  At  the  head  of  Glen  Clova 
they  rise  boldly  and  abruptly,  and  are  clothed  in  summer 
by  a  green  covering  of  grass  ;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  rounded  and  rather  tame,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  moorish  soil  bearing  stunted  heath.  The  highest 
sumtnit  is  Qlas  Meal,  3502  feet,  and  a  large  number  are 
over  3000  feet.  The  range  is  intersected  by  several  wooded 
and  fruitful  valleys,  the  principal  of  which  are  Glen  Isla, 
Glen  Prosen,  Glen  Clova,  Glen  Lethnot,  and  Glea  Esk. 
These  are  watered  by  streams  that  rise  in  the  west  and 
north,  aad  commonly  flow  south-oast,  receiving  the 
mountain  torrents  in  tiieir  progress.-  Some  miles  south 
from  the  Grampians,  and  parallel  to  them,  there  is  another 
and  lower  mountain  range  called  the  Sidlaw  hills,  the 
higher  eminences  generally  covered  with  moor  and  heatli, 
but  the  lower  ridges  cultivated  or  wooded.  Their  highest 
summits  are  Auchterhouse  hill  (1399  feet),  and  Gallow 
hill  (1342);  and  a  considerable  number  are  above  1100 
foot.  The  breadth  of  this  range  is  from  8  to  6  miles. 
Between  these  two  mountain  districts  lies  Strathmore  or 
the  Great  Valley,  ^s  the  naqae  means  in  Gaelic,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  calliid,  the  "  Howe  of  Angus,"  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  Howe  of  the  Mearna,"  and  having  a 
breadth  of  from  6  to  8  miles, — a  district  beautifully 
diversified  by  gentle  eminences,  fertile  fields,  plantations, 
villages,  and  gentlemen's  seats,  very  little  of  it  being  200 
feet  above  sea-lovel.  From  tho  Sidlaw  Hills  to  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  east  and  the  Firth  of  Tay  on  the 
south  there  extends  a  tract  of  low  and  level  ground,  vary- 
ing in  breadth  from  3  to  8  tuilee,  and  comprehending  about 
ft  fourth  part  of  the  whole  county.  The  southern  shore  is 
lave!  and  sandy,  but  irora  Arbroath  to  Lunan  Bay  the 
coast  line  is  formed  of  aaadstono  cliffs,  in  some  parts  very 
ateop  and  precipitous,  and  containing  a  number  of  caves, 
mo9t  of  which  are  only  accessible  from  the  sea. 

Tho  principal  rivers  are  the  Isla,  the  South  Esk,  and  the 
i^orth  Esk.  The  Isla  rises  in  tho  Grampians  in  the  nortli- 
■■^est  of  the  county,  and  flows  from  north  to  south  through 
ti?  glen  which  bears  its  name,  until  at  Ruthvea  it  bonds 
to  the  westward  and  joins  the  Tay  in  Perthshire.  Below 
the  Bridjo  of  Craigs  it  has  cut  a  chasm,  in  some  places 


more  than  100  feet  in  depth,  ttirough  a  barrier  of  porphyry 
and  gravel  stone  rocks,  where  it  forms  cascades  of  singular 
beauty.  The  South  Esk  has  its  source  in  the  Grampians  a 
fev,'  miles  east  of  the  Isla,  and  flos-s  south-east  till  it 
reaches  the  valley  of  Stratlmiore,  after  which  it  takes  an 
eastward  course,  and  passing  Brechin  discharges  itself  into 
the  basin  of  Montrose.  The  North  Esk  issues  from  Loch 
Lee,  and,  flowing  first  eastward  and  then  south-east,  forms 
for  about  10  mibs  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  this 
county  and  that  of  Kincardine,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about 
3  miles  north-east  of  Montrose.  Among  the  smaller  streams 
are  the  Dean,  a  tributary  of  the  Isla ;  the  Prosen,  which 
fulls  into  the  South  Esk  ;  tho  Mark,  the  VVestwater,  and  the 
Cruick,  which  join  tho  North  Esk  ;  the  Dighty,  which  flows 
south-eastwards  into  the  Firth  of  Tay  at  Broughty  Ferry ; 
and  the  Lunan,  which  empties  itself  into  the  German 
Ocean  at  Lunan  Bay.  There  are  a  number  of  small  lochs, 
the  principal  bemg  Loch  Lee,  Lintrathen  Loch,  and  the 
lochs  of  Forfar,  of  Rescobie,  and  of  Balgavies. 

Geology  and  A[merals.— In  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Forfarshire  Grampians  the  prevailing  rock  is  granite,  some 
of  it  very  beautiful,  and  containing  in  its  cavities  topazes 
£.nd  rock  crystals  called  "cairngorms,"  from  the  mountain  of 
that  name  in  Aberdeenshire.  Other  portions  of  the  Gram- 
p'ans  are  composed  of  micaceous  schist  and  porphyry, 
dykes  of  the  latter  in  some  places  intersecting  the  former. 
Laminated  mica  is  found  ip  veins  in  mica  slate,  and  rock 
crystals  are  found  in  the  beds  of  torrents.  Lead  was 
at  one  time  wrought  at  Gilfianan,  above  the  old  castle  ol 
1  nvcrmark,  in  tho  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Lochlee  ;  and 
according  to  Edward,  in  his  Description  of  Angus  published 
in  1G78,  it  yielded  one  sixty-fourth  part  of  silver.  It  has 
also  been  wrought  at  Ardoch  near  Milldcn  on  the  Esk. 
Limestone  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  Grampians,  and 
jasper  is  frequently  embedded  in  the  micaceous  schist.  In 
the  lower  portions  of  the  Grampians  pudding-stone  prevail.*;, 
and  after .vards  sandstone.  Clay  marl  ;s  found  both  in 
Strathmore  and  the  Sidlaw  bills.  Shell  marl  abounds  'n 
the  beds  of  the  various  lochs,  some  of  which  have  been 
partly  or  wholly  drained  to  render  it  easy  of  access.  The 
Sidlaw  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone  of  various 
colours.  Sandstone  flags  are  quarried  in  large  quantities 
on  the  hiil  of  Balmashanner,  in  the  moor  to  the  south  of 
Forfar,  in  the  parish  of  Carmylie,  and  along  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Sidlaw  hills.  In  this  sandstone  district 
lies  the  famous  Forfarshire  fishhed,  containing  the, earliest 
known  vestiges  of  vertebrate  life.'  In  the  maritime 
distiict  there  are  numerous  beds  of  red  sandstone,  which, 
however,  are  frequently  intersected  hy  whinstone  and 
porphyry.  The  principal  limoworks  are  in  this  division, — 
at  Hedderwick  near  Montrose,  and  at  Boddin  in  the  parish 
of  Craig. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  diSers  cousider- 
aljly  in  various  parts  of  the  county ;  but  is  on  the  whole 
salubrious  and  favourable  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Ac- 
cording to  observations  taken  by  >Mexander  Brown,  LL.D., 
at  Arbroath)  for  tsn  years,  from  March  1868  to  March 
1878,  the  mean  of  the  barometer,  reduced  to  sea-level  and 
a  temperature  of  32°  F.  was  29-83  inches.  The  mean  tem- 
perature was  in  spring  4G°'l  F.,  summer  58°'3,  autumn 
47°-7,  winter  39°-0.  The  moan  annual  rainfall  was  29-S 
inches.  The  ave  age  annual  number  of  days  whereon  the 
wind  was  from  the  N.  was  20,  N.E.  15,  E.  26,  S.E.  28. 
S.  69,  S.W.  30,  W.  78,  andN.W.  38,  while  46  were  calm.  In 
Strathmore,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  tho  Grampians,  the 
rainfall  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  maritime  district. 
In  these  two  districts  the  harvests  are  nearly  as  early  as  in 

'  Sec  paper  by  James  Powric,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  ia  TroMacUons  of 
Edint/urgh  OeologUal  Society  for  1870. 
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»Dy  other  district  of  Scotland,  but  m  many  of  the  uplands 
ihey  are  often  very  late.  The  total  area  of  arable  ground 
in  1878  was  252,902  imperial  acres,  of  which  95,448  v,erc 
snder  corn  crops,  51,396  under  green  crops,  S  1,4 15  under 
rotation  grasses,  24,295  permanent  pasture,  and  348  fal- 
low. There  were  31,657  acres  under  wood  The  prin- 
cipal wheat  district  is  the  valley  of  Stratfimore  and  the 
aeighbourhood  of  Dundee  and  Jlontrose  ;  and  the  j-ield  is 
excelled  by  few  districts  in  Scotland.  Its  acreage  (9416 
tn  187S)  has,  however,  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  been  de- 
.^reasina,  while  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  that  of 
rarley  (31,593  acres  in  1878).  Oats,  for  which  the  soil 
generally  is  well  adapted,  are  the  principal  crop,  the  acre- 
age U878)  being  52,802.  Potatoes  are  chiefly  grown  in 
ihe  upland  and  maritime  districts;  the  acreage  was  16,479. 
As  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  kept,  turnips  are 
Tery  largely  grown,  their  acreage  being  33,953.  The  acre- 
age under  beans  was  only  1060.  The  system  of  rotation 
Taries  according  to  soil  and  situation.  The  five  years' 
shift,  at  one  time  the  most  common,  has  of  late  been 
largely  superseded  by  a  seven-shift  The  number  of  cattle 
in  1878  was  44,403,'  or  an  Sverage  of  nearly  17  8  to  every 
100  acres  under  cultivation  as  compared  with  230  for 
Scotland.  Of  these  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in 
Bilk  or  in  calf  was  only  11,452,  and  except  in  the  vicinity 
ef  the  towns  there  are  no  dairy  farms.  The  polled  Angus 
tattlejare  not  so  much  bred  in  this  their  native  district 
as  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Aberdeen.  Shorthorns 
are  DOW  being  largely  introduced.  A  large  number  of 
Irish  cattle  are  imported  for  winter  feeding.  Forfar  has 
suffered  more  from  contagious  diseases  than  any  other 
Scotch  county.  Their  prevalence  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  partly  due  to  the  practice  of  letting  grass  and  turnips 
to  be  consumed  by  the  cattle  of  dealers  and  middlemen. 
The  number  of  horses  was  10,164  or  an  average  of  nearly 
4  to  every  100  acres  under  cultivation,  just  the  average 
tor  Scotland.  The  most  common  breed  is  the  Clydesdale, 
the  small  native  garrons  being  now  little  used.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  was  122,798,  an  average  of  501  to  every 
100  acres  under  cultivation,  as  compared  with  1493  for 
Scotland.  The  blackfaced  breed  ar-e  the  rnost  common  in 
the  mountain  districts,  but  their  nuitber  has  been  much 
diminished  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  large  extent  of 
country  that  has  been  converted  into  deer  forests.  Cross- 
Wed  lambs  are  bought  in  considerable  numbers  for  winter- 
ieeding  in  the  lowland  districts,  and  cross-bred  ewes  are 
kept  on  many  farms  for  breeding.  There  are  also  a  few 
Jocks  of  pure-bred  Border  Leicesters,  end  some  Shropshire 
4owns  and  other  varieties.  The  number  of  pigs  was  5900, 
K  an  average  of  23  to  every  100  acres,  as  compared  with 
3-3  for  Scotland. 

In  Forfar  the  holdings  called  crofts,  of  10  acres  and 
■nder,  and  those  from  100  to  300  acres  are  the  most 
common.  A  large  number  are  between  10  and  100  acres, 
a  considerable  number  between  300  and  530,  and  a  few 
above  500.  The  general  colour  of  the  soils  in  the  lower 
iistricts  rs  red,  in  other  parts  often  inclining  to  dark- 
brown  or  black.  The  soil  in  the  Grampians  is  generally 
Boorish  over  white  retentive  clay,  but  loose,  friable,  and 
productive  in  the  glens.  Over  the  pudding-stone,  in  the 
fewer  grounds,  it  is  sometimes  thin,  mossy,  and  encumbered 
with  stones,  and  over  the  sandstone  a  tenacious  clay  often 
•ccnrs,  which,  however,  when  properly  cultivated,  is  very 
productive.  The  soil  above  whinstone  is  fertile  though 
sometimes  shallow.  Along  the  coast  there  are  large 
itretches  of  barren  sand,  bnt  the  soil  of  the  district  where 
cultivated  is  quick  and  very  fertile.  There  is  no  great 
•xtent  of  peat ;  but  nearly  the  whole  .of  the  northern 
division  of  tha  county  is  cither  waste  land  or  occupied  as 
iheep  Walks'  or  deer  forests.     Farm  management,  except  in 


the  case  of  the  crofts,  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  Steam- 
cultivation  is  gradually  increasing,  and  reaping  machines 
are  universally  in  use.  Most  farms  possess  excellent  farm- 
houses and  steadings,  and  covered  courts  for  cattle  are 
generally  in  use.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  erection  of  suitable  cottages  for  the  farm  servants,  but 
bothies  for  unmarried  servants  are  much  too  common  in  the 
county,  and  in  these  the  accommodation  provided  is  often 
of  the  rudest  kind. 

According  to  the  owners  and  heritages  return  of  1872-73, 
the  land,  exclusive  of  Dundee,  was  divided  among  4898 
proprietors,  owning  laud  the  gross  annual  value  of  which 
was  £'795,581,  7s.  Of  the  owners  80  per  cent  possessed 
less  than  one  acre,  and  the  average  value  all  over  was  £1, 
8s.  8|d.  There  were  no  fewer  than  20  proprietors  owning 
upwards  of  5000  acres;  viz ,  Earl  of  Dalhousie  (Rrechin 
Castle),  136,602 ;  Earl  of  Airlie  (Cortachy  Castle), 
65,059  ;  Earl  of  Southesfc  (Kinnairdj  Castle),  22,525  ; 
Donald  Ogilvie  of  Clova  (Balnaboth),  21,893;  Glamis 
Trustees  (Glamis),  17,034 ;  James  Small  (Brewlands), 
10,300 ;  Fotheringham  Trustees  (Fotheringham  House), 
8826;  Helen  G  Arbuthnott  (Balnamoon),  8066;  James 
T.  Mackenzie,  7129;  Hon.  Mrs  E.  Maule  of  Fearn,  6992; 
Lord  ■^'barncliffe  (Belmont  Castle),  6926;  Major  W.  Lynn, 
6888  ;  Earl  of  Camperdown  (Camperdown  House),  6770  ; 
CoL  Ogilvy  of  Ruthven,  6336  ;  Trustees  of  Charles  Lyell, 
5728 ;  Sir"  Thomas  Munro,  Bart.  (Lindertis),  5702  ;  J.  L. 
D.  Stewart  (Glenogil),  5524 ;  Countess  of  Home,  5209  ; 
Lord  John  F.  G.  Hallyburton  (Eallyburton  House),  5199; 
Trustees  of  Robert  Smith  (Baharry),  5097. 

There.are  extensive  grouse  and  blackcock  shootings  on 
the  moors ;  the  loe  deer  is  met  with  on  the  mountains,  and 
the  stag  is  also  occasionally  seen  ;  the  alpine  hare  is 
plentiful  on  the  uplands ;  eagles  tenant  the  cliffs  of  the 
Grampians;  there  are  numerous  waterfowl  in  the  lochs; 
and  otters  and  seals  inhabit  the  eastern  coast.  Particulars 
regarding  the  botany  of  the  county  will  be  found  in 
'William  Gardner's  Botany  of  Forfarshire. 

ifan-ufadures  and  Trade. — The  staple  industry  of  For- 
farshire is  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  jute,  Dundee  being 
the  principal  seat  of  the  linen  trade  in  Britain.  Besides 
employing  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  burghs, 
linen  in  various  forms  is  also  manufactured  at  Kirriemuir, 
Coupar  Angus,  Carnoustie,  Friockheim,  EdzeU,  Lochee, 
Letham,  Monifieth,  and  Newtyle.  In  some  villages  hand- 
loom  weaving  exists  to  a  considerable  extent.  According 
to  the  census  returns  for  1871,  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture 
was  45,633,  1-5,418  males  and  30,215  females.  There 
are  breweries,  tanneries,  and  bleach-works  in  most  of  the 
towns.  The  herring,  white  fish,  and  salmon  fisheries  are 
pretty  extensive.  The  number  of  herring  boats  connected 
with  the  Montrose  district  is  upwards  of  900,  with  a  total 
estimated  value  of  nearly  £50,000. 

The  number  of  royal  burghs,  all  of  which  are  also  parlia- 
mentary, is  five,  viz.,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar, 
and  Montrose.  The  other  towns  and  the  principal  villages 
on  the  coast  are — Broughty  Ferry  (5817),  a  watering  place 
and  suburb  of  Dundee ;  the  manufacturing  village  of 
Monifieth  (919);  Carnoustie  (3012),  a  watering  place,  but 
possessing  also  manufactures  and  fisheries ;  and  the  fishing 
villages  of  Auchmithie  (412)  and  Ferryden  (1395).  Inland 
there  are  Coupar  Angus  (the  larger  part  of  which  is, 
however  in  Perthshire),  Kirriemuir  (4145),  Friockheim 
(1129),  Letham  (953),  Newtyle  (542),  and  Edzell  (415), 
all  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture.  The  total 
j)opuiation  of  the  county  in  1871  was  237,567,  of  whom 
106,324  were  males  and'  131,243  females  ;  the  population 
in  1861  was  204,425.  In  the  towns  the  population  in 
1871  was  186.185,  in  the  villages  8203,  and  in  the  rural 
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iistricts   43,i79,  as  compared   with"  119, ."09,  6(J0'_',  und 
18,51-4  respectively  in  1801, 

One  member  of  parliament  is  returned  by  the  county, 
;wo  by  the  burgh  of  Dundee,  and  the  other  burghs  unite 
•-vith  Inverbervie  in  Kincardineshire  in  returning  a  third. 

History  and  AiUiquities. — Forfar  belongs  to  that  portion  of  Scot- 
land inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  by  the  Picts.  The  county 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  received  the  name  Angus  from  being 
granted  to  a  son  of  one  of  the  Scottisli  kings  who  bore  that  name; 
but  others  trace  the  origin  of  tlie  title  to  aGaeUc  designation  for  a 
particular  kind  of  hill,  and  connect  its  use  with  the  hill  of  Angus, 
to  the  east  of  the  church  of  Aberlemno.  It  is  only  a  few  centuries 
ago  that  the  name  Forfar,  borrowed  from  the  county  town,  was 
applied  to  the  whole  county.  In  ancient  times  the  county  was 
governed  by  hereditary  earls,  and  it  was  made  an  hereditary  sheriff- 
dom by  David  II.  The  principal  historical  events,  not  connected 
immediately  with  the  burghs,  are  the  supposed  Roman  battle  of  the 
Grampians;  the  battle  of  ligfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  Bridci, 
king  of  the  Picts,  near  Dunnichen,  in  685,  in  which  the  former  was 
slain;  battles  with  the  Danes  at  Aberlemno  and  other  places;  the 
defeat  of  Elpin,  king  of  the  Scots,  by  jEngus,  in  the  parish  of  Lilf, 
in  730;  a  battle  between  the  Picts  and  Scots  near  Restinoth,  about 
the  year  835;  aud  the  defeat  of  Lord  Montfort  near  Panmure  by  the 
carls  of  Fife  and  March  about  the  5'earl336. 

In  various  parts  of  the  county  pretty  entire  remains  of  the 
*•  weems,"  or  old  subterranean  dwellings  of  the  Celts,  are  found; 
traces  of  Roman  camps  are  very  common;  there  are  a  large  number  of 
stone  forts,  and  there  are  vitrified  forts  at  Finhaven,  at  Dumsturdy 
Muir,  and  on  the  hill  of  Laws,  near  Monifieth.  Spear  heads,  battle- 
axes,  sepulchral  deposits, Scandinavian  bronze  pins,  gold  bullets  (used 
for  CQin),  and  other  antiquarian  remains  are  frequently  met  with. 
There  are  sculptured  stone  pillars  at  Aberlemno,  Auldbar,  Glammis, 
Kirriemuir,  St  Vigeans,  and  other  places.  The  principal  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities  are  connected  with  the  burghs.  Among  the'  old 
castles  may  oe  mentioned  the  roofless  square  tower  of  Redcastle,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lunan;  the  old  tower  of  the  modem  castle  of 
Guthrie ;  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Auchinleck ;  the  etronghold  of 
Inverarity,  near  Kirriemuir ;  the  large  square  keep  of  Broughty 
castie;  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Finhaven;  the  two  towers  of  the 
old  Edzell  castle;  the  ruins  of  Melgund  castle,  which  are  in  a  pretty 
entire  condition;  the  ancient  part  of  the  splendid  castle  of  Glammis; 
the  small  castle  of  Newtyle;  the  old  square  tower  and  gateway  of 
the  castle  of  Craig;  and  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Airlie, 
whose  burning  by  the  earl  of  Argyll  in  1640  gave  jise  to  the  ballad 
of  "Tho  bonnie  house  of  Airlie."  The  number  of  fine  modern 
residences  is  too  great  to  admit  of  their  being  here  particularized. 

The  principal  works  on  Forfai-shlre  are  Edward's  Description  of  Angus,  pub- 
INhod  In  1678,  and  reprinted  in  1791;  Foi-farsfure  Illustrated,  1843;  Gardner's 
Botany  of  Forfarshire ;  and  Memorials  of  Angus  and  the  Meams,hy  Andrew  Jer- 
vlso,  1861. 

Forfar,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland, 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Strathmore  near  the  raUwiy  from  Aberdeen 
to  Perth.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  court-house, 
the  town-hall,  the  county  buildings,  and  the  infirmary. 
The  staple  industry  is  the  linen  inaiiufacture,  but  there  are 
also  breweries  and  tanneries.  Forfar  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  constituted  a  burgh  before  1300. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  royalt)';  and  in  the 
accounts  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  royal  household,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.,  and  of  soms  preceding  monarchs, 
a  charge  is  entered  for  the  king's  gardeners  at  Forfar.  The 
town  was  protected  by  a  castle  which  stood  on  a  mound 
on  the  north  side.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  tho  place  where,  in  10S7,  the  first  parliament 
of  Malcolm  Canniore  assembled  after  tlie  defeat  of  Macbeth. 
It  was  occupied  and  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  English  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century;  but  in  130"  Bruce,  on 
his  way  through  Angus,  captured  and  destroyed  it,  putting 
the  English  to  tho  sword.  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  the 
town  cross.  It  appears  that  the  weekly  market-day  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  James  VI.  was  Sundaj',  when  it  was 
changed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  Friday.  In  1G61  a  spe- 
cial commission  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  try  several 
parties  accused  of  witchcraft,  some  of  whom  were  con- 
demned to  1)0  burnt.  The  bridle  which  was  put  into  their 
mouths  in  leadjng  them  out  for  execution  is  still  preserved 
in  the  burgh.  Further,  it  is  recorded  that  John  Ford,  for 
his  services  as  a  '•  witch'  ricker  "  was  oti  tho  same  occasion 


admittea  a  ourgess  aiong  tviih  Lord  Kijighorn.  Previous 
to  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  town  possessed  very  few 
houses  of  two  stories ;  and  notwithstanding  its  proximity 
to  good  grey  slate  quarries,  the  house?  wore  almost  all 
thatched.  This  burgh  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroatli, 
Brechin,  and  Inverbervie  in  sending  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. The  population  of  the  burgh  (royal  and  parliamen- 
tary) in  1861  was  9258,  and  in  1871  11,031. 

FORGE,  a  fire  urged  by  a  blast  for  the  purposes  of 
the  smith.  Of  late  years  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  its  construction.  Formerly  the  forge  was  almost 
made  entirely  of  bricks,  and  many  so  constructed  exist  still. 
From  the  attention  of  engineers  having  been  called  to  the 
special  requirements  and  .increasing  wants  of  the  day,  the 
old  forge  has  undergone  many  changes.  Undoubtedly 
these  changes  are  for  the  better.  The  modern  forgo  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  It  is  only  ia  cases  where  the 
metal  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  work  of  rare 
occurrence,  that  the  old  method  of  building  them  in  brick 
is  still  resorted  to.  The  forge  seen  in  country  smithies  end 
in  small  shops  is  made  entirely  of  .bricks.  It  is  generally 
built  against  a  wall  upon  arches  to  a  convenient  height. 
The  hearth,  which  should  be  made  with  fire-bricks,  is  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  three  inches  or  more,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  for  which  it  ia  constructed;  so  that  the  upper 
and  outer  course  of  brickwork  forms  a  rim.  About  2  feet 
6  inches,  more  or  less,  above  the  hearth  is  placed  the  hood. 
This  is  also  made  of  brick,  and  is  built  upon  a  Hat 
iron  rim.  It  is  cone  shape,  and  at  the  apex  is-  an  orifice 
leading  into  a  flue  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  In  front 
of  the  forge  is  placed  a  water  tank  for  quenching  the  work, 
tools,  &.C.  The  tuyere  or  tweer  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
liearth,  as  well  as  a  small  water  tank  for  keeping  the  noz'.le 
from  burning  under  the  action  of  the  severe  heat  to  which 
it  is  submitted.  A  pair  of  bellows,  either  single  or  double, 
worked  by  a  rocking  staff  or  lever  is  placed  on  one  side  ol 
the  forge  in  a  convenient  position.  The  bellows  are  placed 
on  each  side,  if  the  forge  be  provided  with  two  fires ;  when 
this  is  the  case  it  is  called  a  double  forge.  Modern  or  the 
latest  constructed  forges  are  made  almost  entirely  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron.  The  wrought  iron  forges  are  as  a  rule 
portable  for  the  purpose  of  ships,  dockyards,  <fec.  They 
are  constructed  with  sheet  iron  of  a  suitable  gauge,  the 
pieces  being  riveted  together,  and  generally  have  the 
bellows  placed  underneath  the  hearth  so  that  it  may  he 
out  of  the  way.  This  particularly  applies  to  porUiblc 
forges  of  any  description.  Cast  iron  forge3-.(either  single 
or  double)  are  cast  in  one  or  two  pieces,  and  .^re  of  superioi 
thickness,  so  as  to  give  strength  and  sffidity.  They 
are  used  as  fixed  hearths  in  shops.  They  a'e  bricked  up 
when  the  work  is  of  a  very  heavy  nature  so  as  to  support 
the  weight.  The  hoods  of  these  forges  are  also  made  of 
cast  iron,  and  are  bolted  on  to  the  main  casting.  They 
vary  in  .shapes  and  sizes.  Messrs  Handyside  of  Derby  have 
designed  some  which  have  found  much  favour  in  the 
English  Goveri.ment  and  other  works.  Some  of  the  .smaller 
forges  are  now  fitted  with  a  fan  blast — to  be  worked  by 
hand.  These  are  very  powerful,  and  give  a  very  uniform 
current  of  air.  They  also  have  the  advantage  of  being 
made  entirely  of  metal,  which  adds  considerably  to  their 
strength  and  lightness.  The  exertion  in  blowiug  is  much 
less  with  them  than  with  the  ordinary  bellows,  from  the 
motion  being  circular  and  the  fan  running  between  centres. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  (1878)  there  were  several  forges 
constructed  upon  an  improved  method.  The  blast  was 
obtained  by  a  pump,  a  reservoir  being  attached  for 
maintaining  the  current— which  was  very    Dsy  to  keep  up 

In  large  smithies  the  hearths  are  ali  placed  in  a  row  or 
scattered  about  the  shops  in  convenient  .-lituations,  fich 
hi.vi'ig  a  flue  pa^sins  thiouiih  the  roof.     They  are  worked 
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by  a  powerful  air  blast  situated  at  ere  end  of  tlie  building. 
The  air  is  conveyed  by  a  series  of  main  pipes  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet  under  the  ground.  Smaller  tubes  are 
employed  to  convey  the  blast  to  the  hearths.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  smith  has  but  to  turn  a  small  lever, 
in  order  to  open  or  close  the  air-valve  which  is  placed  in  a 
small  standard  at  the  side  of  each  hearth.  By  this  means 
the  workman  is  saved  much  labour  and  consequently  much 
time.  Steam  has  also  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  forcing 
air  into  the  forge.  With  special  apparatus  for  drying  the 
itcam  it  is  very  successful.  It  is,  ho»f  ver,  more  adapted  to 
large  blast  furnaces  than  those  of  the  smithy.  Another 
description  of  the  forge  is  the  batter;  iorge.  This  is  used 
m  military  service  It  is  constructea  somewhat  like  a 
caissoa  The  bellows  are  situated  in  the  place  usually 
occupied  by  the  ammunition  chests.  A  box  to  contain  coal, 
a  set  of  tools,  horse  shoes,  iron,  and  steel  is  attached  to  tho 
body  of  the  carnage,  which  is  mounted  on  a  pair  of  wheels. 

The  forge  gives  its  name  to  "  Forging,"  one  of  the  most 
important  arts  connected  with  engineering  work.  The 
strength  and  durability  of  engines  and  other  machinery  in 
general  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  art  and 
care  bestowed  upon  those  parts  which  have  to  sustain 
great  weight,  much  strain,  and  an  amount  of  wear  and 
tear  Thus  the  smith  holds  in  engineering  shops  a  very 
important  place  He  has  to  depend  upon  his  eye  and 
judgment  in  many  casei)  where  the  fitter  and  turner 
IS  assisted  by  drawings  setting  forth  every  detail  The 
smith,  however,  of  the  present  day  is  not  such  an  adept  as 
his  predece^or  The  introduction  of  the  steam  hammer, 
stimps,  ic,  have  to  a  great  extent  rendered  his  work 
not"i:ig  more  than  mechanical.  To  meet  the  urgent  re- 
viuirenientij  of  the  present  day,  he  has  to  study  the 
engine  and  michine  ;  that  he  has  succeeded  is  evident, 
."iiid  the  manufacturer  can  produce  more  work  in  less  time 
than  he  could  formerly.  But  though  this  is  undoubtedly 
again,  it  has  unfortunately  been  the  means  of  renderiug 
skil'ed  manual  labour  in  many  branches  of  our  industries 
almost  superfluous.  This  being  the  cise,  the  skill  on 
which  the  older  workmen  so  much  prided  themselves  is 
slowly  di.sappearing,  and  indeed  has  become  almost  extinct. 

One  great  change  in  the  history  of  forging  was  the 
introduction  of  the  steam  hammer  in  1833  by  Mr  Kasmylh. 
By  the  means  of  that  machine,  the  welding  and  forging  of 
pieces  of  metal  of  any  size  has  become  comparatively  easy. 
.Mr  Nasmyth  3  steam  hammer  has  been  improved  upon  by 
himself  from  that  time,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  almost 
all  engineering  shops  throughout  the  world.  The  tilt 
hammer  is  still  in  use,  and  for  various  purposes  may  be 
said  to  be  of  great  utility.  But  the  smaller  sizes  of  steam 
hammer  are  more  convenient  and  manageable,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  are  rapidly  taking  its  place.  To  the 
steam  hammer  we  are  indebted  for  the  Y  anvil,  which  is 
used  m  the  forging  of  rods  and  bar  iron.  Rolling  mills 
are,  hiwever,  much  quicker,  and  are  used  in  preference. 

A  forging  machine,  invented  by  Mr  Eyder  many  years 
back,  and  still  in  full  operation,  possesses  many  qualities 
unattamiHc  by  any  other  known  means.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  small  anvils  of  various  sizes.  These  are  held  by 
set  screws  passing  through  the  frame  of  the  machine, 
which  allow  of  the  anvils  being  raised  or  lowered,  so  that 
a  perfect  adjustment  might  be  obtained.  The  hammers 
r.re  placed  over  the  anvils,  and  work  up  and  down  in 
coarings.  moved  by  an  eccentric  This  is  worked  by  a 
cradle  upon  the  head  ;  the  hammer  is  raised  Jjy  a  strong 
spiral  spring.  The  strokes  made  by  this  machine  vary  from 
COO  to  1200  per  minute.  According  to  Mr  Piatt  (of  Piatt 
Brothers,  Oldham),  one  of  the  original  makers  of  the 
machine,  it  is  rather  a  squeeze  than  a  blow  which  does  the 
work.     Many  improvements  liave  been  added  to  it  by  Mr 


j  Piatt's  firm ;  and  the  fiolton  blacksmith,  as  it  is  commonly 
I  called,  Li  now  being  extensively  used  in  tiie  Government 
workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  bayonets,  &C.  The  tools 
used  are  wedge-shaped,  and  the  surface  of  the  iron  after 
forging,  or  rather  squeezing,  is  said  to  be  anything  but 
hard  or  difficult  to  file  up.  The  spindles  of  mules  (cotton- 
spinning  machines)  arc  now  forged  by  this  tool,  and 
indeed  every  description  of  small  work.  The*  contour 
produced  by  it  is  such  that  the  work  is  almost  as  true 
as  though  it  had  been  surfaced  in  the  lathe.  Xhere  have 
been  several  other  machines  upon  Ryder's  principle 
brought  out,  but  none  appear  to  answer  so  well  as  that 
designed  by  the  original  inventor. 

Another  invention,  the  steam  stamp,  is  now  most  ex- 
tensively  used  This  is  similar  to  a  steam  hammer  ;  in 
place  of  the  anvil  and  hammer  head  is  placed  a  pair  of 
dies,  in  which  is  cut  the  form  of  work  necessary.  The 
iron  is  placed  over  the  die,  the  stroke  is  delivered,  and  the 
iron  is  forced  into  the  shape  of  the  die.  Machinery  and 
separate  tools  are  now  often  forged  in  this  hammer. 

The  quality  of  the  coals  used  in  forging  is  of  the  utmost 
importance;  the  coal  preferred  by  smiths  is  that  which 
makes  plenty  of  coke,  and  which  leaves  after  being  burnt 
a  quantity  of  white  ashes. 

The  art  of  forging  is  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire. 
Great  practice  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  excellence  in  this 
important  branch  of  our  great  industries. 

See  The  Forge  (published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge),  W.  Harrison's  LigU  of  Uu Forge,  and  The  Smith's  and 
Metal  IVerker's  Diredor.  (D.  A.  A.) 

FORGERY,  in  English  law,  is  defined  as  "  the.  fraudu- 
lent making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man's  right,"  or  "  as  the  fal.'^e  making,  or  making 
malo  animo,  of  aby  written  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
fraud  or  deceit"  This  definition,  it  will  be  seen,  com- 
prehends aU  fraudulent  tampering  with  documents.  "  Not 
only  the  fabrication  and  false  making  of  the  whole  of  n 
WTitten  instrument,  but  a  fraudulent  insertion,  alteration, 
or  erasure,  even  of  a  letter,  in  any  material  part  of  a  trae 
instrument  whereby  a  new  operation  is  given  to  it,  will 
amount  to  forgery, — and  this  though  it  be  afterwards 
executed  by  another  person  ignorant  of  the  deceit " 
(Russell  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours,  vol  iL  p.  619). 
Changing  the  word  Dale  into  Sale  in  a  lease,  so  that  it 
appears  to  be  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Sale  instead  of  the 
manor  of  Dale,  is  a  forgery.  And  when  a  country  banker's 
note  was  made  payable  at  the  house  of  a  banker  in  London 
who  failc J,  It  was  held  to  be  forgery  to  alter  the  name  of  such 
London  banker  to  that  of  another  London  banker  with 
whom  the  country  banker  had  subsequently  made  his  notes 
payable.  As  to  the  fraud,  "  an  intent  to  defraud  is  pre- 
sumed to  exist  if  it  appears  that  at  the  time  when  the  false 
document  was  made  there  was  in  existence  a  specific 
person,  ascertained  or  unascertained,  capable  of  being 
defrauded  thereby ;  and  this  presumption  is  not  rebntted 
by  proof  that  the  offender  took  or  intended  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  such  person  from  being  defrauded  in 
fact,  nor  by  the  fact  that  he  had  or  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  the  thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  false  document  " 
(Stephen's  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law,  c  43).  Thus  when 
a  man  makes  a  false  acceptance  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
circulates  it,  intending  to  take  it  up  and  oetually  taking  it 
up  before  it  is  presented  for  payment,  he  is  guilty  of 
forgery.  Even  if  it  be  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  nc 
person  could  be  defrauded  (a-s  when  A  forges  a  cheque  in 
B's  name  on  a  bank  from  which  B  had  withdrawn  bis 
account),  the  intent  to  defraud  will  be  presumed.  But  it 
would  appear  that  if  A  knew  that  B  had  withdrawn  his 
account,  the  aKsence  of  fraudulent  intention  would  be 
inferred.     A  general  intention  to  cheat  the  public  is  not 
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the  kind  of  fraud  necessarj-  to  constitute  forgery.  Thu3  if 
a  quack  forges  a  diploma  of  tha  college  of  surgeons,  in 
order  to  make  people  believe  that  he  ia  a  member  of  that 
body,  he  is  not  guilty  of  forgery.  The  crime  of  forgery 
in  English  law  has  been  from  time  to  time  dealt  with  in  an 
enormous  number  of  statutes.  '■  Mr  Hammond,  in  the 
title  Forgery  of  his  Criminal  Code,  has  enumerated  more 
than  400  statutes  whith  eontain  provisions  against;  the 
offence"  (Sir  J,  T.  Coleridge's  notes  to  Blackstone).  Black- 
stone  notices  the  increasing  severity  of  the  legislature 
against  forgery,  and  says  that  "  through  the  number  of 
these  general  and  special  provisions  there  is  now  hardly  a 
caso  possible  to  be  conceived  wherein  forgery  that  tends  to 
defraud,  whether  in  the  name  of  a  real  or  fictitious  person, 
is  not  made  a  capital  crim^;."  These  Acts  were  consolidated 
by  I  Will.  IV.  c.  66,  now  repealed.  The  later  statutes, 
fixing  penalties  from  penal  servitude  for  life  downwards, 
were  consolidated  by  the  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  98  (tho 
Forgery  Act).  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  enumerate 
all  the  varieties  of  the  offsnce  with  their  appropriate  punish- 
ments. The  following  condensed  summary  is  based  upon 
chapter  xxiv.  of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Dir/est  of  the  Criminal  Laio. 

1.  Forgeries  punishablo  with  penal  ser\'itude  for  life  as  a  maxi- 
muai  are — 

(a)  Forgeries  of  the  Great  Seal,  Privy  Seal,  &c. 
(I)  Forgeries  of  traaafers  of  stock,  India  [>onds,  exchequer  bills, 
bank-notes,  deeds,  wills,  bills  of  exchange,  &t. 

(c)  Obliterations  or  alterations  of  crossing  on  a  chcqna 

(d)  Forgeries  of  registers  of  birth,  ic,  or  of  copies  thereof  and 
others. 

2.  Forgeries  punishable  with  fourteen  years  penal  servitude  are — 
(a)  Forgeries  of  debentures. 

{h)  Forgeries  of  documents  relating  to  the  registering  of  deeds,  kc. 

((-*>  Forgeries  of  instruments  purporting  to  be  made  by  the  account- 
ant general  and  other  officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  &c. 

{d)  Drawino  bill  of  exchange,  &c.,  on  account  of  another,  per  pro- 
curation or  otherwise,  without  authority. 

(c)  Obtaining  property  by  means  of  a  forged  instrument,  knowing 
it  to  be  forged,  or  by  probate  obtained  on  a  forged  will,  false  oath, 
&c. 

3.  Forgeries  punishable  with  seven  years'  penal  servitude  : — 
Forgeries  of  seals  of  courts,  of  the  process  of  courts,  of  certificates, 
and  of  documents  to  be  used  in  evidence,  &c. 

Forgery  of  trade  marks  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  with  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

FORGET-ME-XOT,  or  Scorpiox-Geass  (German  Ver- 
gissmeinnicht ;  French,  gremillet,  scorpionne),  the  name 
popularly  applied  to  the  small  annual  or  perennial 
herbs  forming  the  genus  M'/osolis  of  the  natural  order 
Boraginacece,  so  called  from  /^I's,  a  mouse,  and  o's,  an  ear, 
on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  The  genus  is 
represented  in  Europe,  Xorth  Asia,  North  America,  and 
Australia,  and  is  characterized  by  oblong  or  line.ir  stem- 
leaves  ;  flowers  in  terminal  scorpioid  cymes  (see  Botany, 
vol.  iv.  p.  125,  fig.  169);  small  ebracteate  blue,  pink,  or 
white  flowers ;  a  five-cleft  persistent  calyx  ;  a  salver  or 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  having  its  mouth  closed  by  five  short 
scales  ;  and  hard,  smooth,  and  shining  nutlets.  The  com- 
mon or  true  Forget-me-not,  the  Water  Myosote,  if.  palus- 
tris,  With.,  is  a  perennial  plant  growing  to  a  height  of  6  to 
18  inches,  with  rootstock  creeping  ;  stem  clothed  with  las 
spreading  hairs;  leaves  light  green,  and  somewhat  shining; 
buds  pink,  becoming  blue  as  they  expand  ;  corolla  rotate, 
broad,  with  retuse  lobes,  and  bright  blue  with  a  yellow  centre. 
The  divisions  of  the  calyx  extend  only  about  one-third  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  whereas  in  the  other  British  species  of 
Myosotis  it  is  deeply  cleft.  The  forgetme-not,  a  favourite 
with  posts,  and  the  symbol  of  constancy,  is  a  frequent 
ornament  of  brooks,  rivers,  and  ditches,  and,  according  to 
on  old  German  tradition,  received  its  name  from  the  last 
words  of  a  knight  who  was  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  pro- 
cure the  flower  for  his  lady.  It  attains  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion under  cultivation,  and,  as  it  flowers  throughout  the 
summer,  is  Hsed  with  good  effect  for  garden  borders.     A 


variety,  M.  strigulom,  is  more  hairy  and  erect,  and  its 
flowers  are  smaller.  The  species  M.  versicolor  beara  botk 
blue  and  yellow  flowers. 

FORKEL,  JoHAh-N  NiKOLAUs  (1749-1818),  was  t 
native  of  Coburg  in  Saxony.  As  a  practical  musician, 
especially  as  a  pianoforte  player,  Forkel  achieved  some 
eminence  in  his  profession  ;  but  his  claims  to  a  more  abid- 
ing name  rest  chiefly  upon  his  literary  skill  and  deep 
research  aa  a  writer  and  historian  in  the  department  of 
musical  science  and  literature.  He  obtained  the  degree  uf 
doctor  in  philosophy,  and  for  some  time  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  director  of  the  music  at  the  university  of  Gottin- 
gen.  The  following  is  a  list  of  hds  principal  works  : — 
Ueber  die  Theorie  der  Musik,  Gottingen,  1774  ;  Musfcalu 
Kritische  Bibliothek,  Gotha,  1778  ;  Allgemcin'e  Geschidtte 
der  Musil;  Leipsic,  17S1,  The  last  is  his  most  important 
work.  He  also  wrote  a  Dictionary  of  Musical  ZAteraluri, 
which  is  full  of  valuable  material. 

FORLI,  the  ancient  Forum  Livii,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the 
head  of  a  province  which  was  formerly  a  legation  of  thf 
Papal  States.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the 
Montone  and  the  Ronco,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  railway 
line  between  Rimini  and  Bologna,  about  50  miles  S.E.  of 
the  latter  city.  It  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing  town, 
with  broad  streets  and  a  central  piazza,  which  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  but  has  been  completely 
modernized  in  1873,  The  cathedral  is  of  spe'cial  interest 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Fuoco,  so  called  from 
the  long-laboured  masterpiece  of  Carlo  Cignani ;  and  the 
church  of  S.  Girolamo  contains  frescoes  said  to  be  by 
Melozzo  da  Forli,  the  Conception  by  Guido  Reni,  and  » 
beaotifnl  tomb  erected  for  a  Barbara  OrdelafS  of  tlie 
15th  century.  From  most  of  the  other  churches  the 
paintings  have  been  removed  to  the  pinacoleca  or  picture- 
gallery  in  the  convent  of  the  Frati  della  Misslone,  where, 
besides' Melozzo  and  Cignani,  Palraezzano,  Guercino,  Guido 
Reni,  and  Zanganelli  are  represented.  The  citadel,  known 
OS  Rocca  di  Ravaldino,  was  founded  in  1361  by  Cardinal 
Albornoz  ;  it  is  in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  what  stilt 
remains  is  ntilizc^  as  a  prison.  Besides  its  idministra- 
tive  and  ecclesiastical  offices,  the  town  possesses  a  chamber 
of  commerce  and  arts,  a  public  library,  and  several  institu- 
tions for  higher  education.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  varied  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  there  are  manufactures  of  silk  ribands  and  twist,  of  oil- 
cloth, nitre,  wax,  matches,  and  tiles.  The  population  in 
1872  was  15,324. 

Forll  is  said  to  have  been  founded  either  by  Livius  Salinator  «r 
by  Lucius  Arminius,  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  on  the  Metaums 
in  207  B.C.,  but  its  name  does  not  appear  in  Strabo  or  Ptolemy. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  became  a  republic,  and  had 
authority,  it  is  said,  over  no  fewer  than  5  cities  and  40  towns  and 
villages.  It  stood  a  long  siege  from  the  French  in  12S7,  and  re- 
mained independent  tiU  1315.  During  the  troublous  times  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  the  Ordelaffi,  the  Orgogliosi,  and  other 
powerful  families  were  in  possession  of  the  lordship,  which  finally 
came  to  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1503.  In  1521  a  battle  was  fought  ia 
the  neighbourhood  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards.  On  the  occu- 
pation of  the  county  by  the  republicans  in  1797  the  town  w,-i3  made 
the  head  of  the  department  of  the  Kubicon.  A  considerable  number 
of  eminent  men  arc  natives  of  Fbrli : — Cornelius  Callus,  the  Latic 
poet;  Guido  Bonate,  the  astrologer;  JIclozzo,  the  painter  (sec  next 
article) ;  and  Morgagni,  the  founder  of  pathological  anatomy,  boru 
in  1682.     Cignani  and  Torricelli  are  both  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

FORLi,  Melozzo  da  (c.  1438-1494),  an  eminent 
painter,  particularly  renowned  as  the  first  who  practised 
foreshortening  with  much  success.  He  was  -born,  as  his 
ordinary  designation  indicates,  at  Forli  about  the  year 
1438  ;  ho  came  of  a  wealthy  family  named  Ambrosi.  Ia 
all  probability,  Melozzo  studied  painting  under  Piero  della 
Francesca,  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro ;  he  se«ms  also  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of 
Raphael.     It  has  been  said  that  be  became^  journej-maa 
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and  colour-griDder  to  some  of  the  best  masters,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  studies ;  this  lacks  confirmation.  Only  three 
works  are  now  extant  which,  can  safely  be  assigned  to 
Mejozzo.  (1)  He  painted  in  H72  the  vault  of  the  chief 
chapel'  in  the  church  of  the  Apostoli  in  Rome,  his  subject 
being  the  Ascension  of  Christ ;  the  figure  of  Christ  is  so 
boldly  and  effectively  foreshortened  that  it  seemed  to 
"burst  through  the  vaulting";  this  fresco  was  taken  down 
in  1711,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  is  now  in  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  not  worthy  of  special  admiration  save  in  its 
perspective  quality;  whUe  some  of  the  other  portions, 
almost  Eaphaelesque  in  merit,  are  in  the  sacristy  of  St 
Peter's.  (2)  Between  1475  and  1480  he  executed  a  fresco, 
now  transferred  to  canvas,  and  placed  in  the  Vatican 
picture-gaUery,  representing  the  appointment  of  Platina 
by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  as  librarian  of  the  restored  Vatican 
library, — an  excellent  work  of  dignified  portraiture.  (3) 
In  the  CoUegio  at  Forll  is  a  fresco  by  Jlelozzo,  termed  the 
"  Pestapepe,"  or  Pepper-grinder,  originally  painted  as  u 
grocer's  sign  ;  it  is  an  energetic  specimen  of  rather  coarse 
realism,  now  so  damaged  that  one  can  hardly  assess  its 
merits.  Melozzo  also  painted  the  cupola  of  the  Capuchin 
church  at  Fori!,  destroyed  in  1651 ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  he  executed  at  Urbino  some  of  the  portraits  of  great 
men  (Plato,  Dante,  Sixtus  IV.,  &,c.)  v.hich  are  now  divided 
between  the  Barberini  Palace  and  the  Campana  collection 
in  Paris  ;  this,  however,  appears  to  be  more  than  doubtful, 
and  it  is  even  questionable  whether  Melozzo  was  ever  at 
Urbino.  In  Rome  he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  academy  of  St  Luke,  founded  by  Sixtus  IV.  He 
returned  to  Forli,  probably  towards  1480,  and  died  in 
November  1494.  He  contributed  sensibly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  pictorial  art ;  and,  without  being  remarkable 
as  a  colourist,  gave  well  graded  lights,  with  general  care 
and  finish,  and  fine  dignified  figures.  His  works  bear 
a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  those  of  his  contem- 
porary Mantegpa.  Marco  Palmezzano  was  his  pupU; 
and  the  signature  "  Marcus  de  Melotius "  op  soifte  of 
Palmezzano'a  works  has,  along  with  the  general  afiinity  of 
style,  led  to  their  being  ascribed  to  Melozzo,  who  has 
himself  been  hence  incorrectly  called  "  Marco  Melozzo." 

FORLIMPOPOLI,  a  town  of  Italy,  about  five  miles 
east  of  Forli,  with  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Bologna  and  RiminL  It  was  once  a  bishop's  seat,  and  still 
possesses  a  cathedral  and  an  ancient  castle.  The  name  and 
the  situation  identify  it  with  one  of  tlie  three  places  that 
bore  the  Latin  designation  of  Forum  Popilii.  Its  history 
is  marked  by  great  vicissitudes.  Destroyed  by  the 
Lombards  and  restored  by  the  people  of  Forl'i,  it  was 
again  kid  utterly  waste  in  1370  by  Cardinal  Egidio, 
and  though  twenty  years  later  it  was  refounded  and 
refortified  by  Sinbaldo  Ordelaffi,  it  never  recovered  its 
former   prosperity.     Population  in  1872  about  5000. 

FORMAN,  Simon  (1552-1611),  a  physi-.ian  and 
astrologer,  was  bom  in  1552  at  Quidham,  a  small  village 
near  Wilton,  Wiltshire.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became 
apprentice  to  a  druggist  at  Salisbury,  but  ot  the  end  of 
fDur  years  he  exchanged  this  profession  for  that  of  a  .school- 
master. Shortly  afterwards  he  entered  .Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  chiefly  medicine  and  astrology. 
After  continuing  the  same  studies  in  Holland  he  com- 
menced practice  as  a  physician  in  Philpot  Lane,  London, 
but  as  he  possessed  no  diploma,  he  on  this  account  under- 
went more  than  one  term  of  imprisonment.  Ultimately, 
however,  he  obtained  a  diploma  from  Cambridge  university, 
and  established  himself  as  a  physician  and  astrologer  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  was  consulted,  especially  as  a  physi- 
cian, by  many  persons  of  rank,  among  other?  by  the 
not<.riou3  countess  of  Essex.  He  expired  Kuddenly  while 
crossing  the  Thames  in  a  boat,  September  12,  1611. 


A  list  of  Forman  i  Works  ou  Catrology  iS  given  in  Bliss's  edition 
of  the  AthcncB  Oamicnscs  ;  raany  of  his  MS.  works  are  contained  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  tlie  British  Jluseum,  and  the  Plymouth 
Library.  A  Brief  Description  of  the  Farman  MS3~  ia  tho  rublie 
Library,  Plymouth,  was  published  in  1S53. 

FORMEY,  JoHANN  Heinkich  Samuel  (1711-1797),  a 
German  author,  was  born  of  French  parentage  at  Berlin, 
Slst  May  1711.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministrj-,  and 
at.  the  age  of  twenty  became  pastor  of  the  French  church 
at  Brandenburg.  Having  in  1736  accepted  the  invitation 
of  a  congregation  in  Berlin,  be  was  in  the  following  year 
chosen  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  French  college  of  that 
city,  and  in  1739  professor  of  philosophy.  Op  the 
organization  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  in  1744,  he  was 
named  a  member,  and  in  1748  became  its  perpetual 
secretary.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  7th  March  1797. 
His  principal  works  are  La  Belle  Wotfienne,  1741-1763, 
6  vols.  8vo,  a  kind  of  novel  written  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  the  precepts  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy  ;  BMifl- 
theque  Critique  Ou  Memoires  pour  servir  d,  I'Histoire 
Litteraire  Ancienne  d  Modeme,  1746  ;  Le  Philosophe 
Chretien,  1750;  L'Smile  Chretien,  1764,  intended  as  an 
answer  to  the  £mile  of  Rousseau  :  and  Souvenirs  cCun 
Citoyen,  Berlin,  1789.  He  also  published  an  immense 
number  of  contemporary  memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  thft 
Berlin  Academy,  and  besides  founding  and  editing  several 
periodical  publications  contributed  largely  to  others,  lie 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  for  ability  and  learaing 
duriiig  his  lifetime,  but  his  works,  which  display  a  varied 
but  somewhat  superficial  erudition,  are  now  almost' fni- 
gotten. 

FORMIA  (formerly  Mola  Gaeta  or  CastelTnola),  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  beautifully  situated 
near  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  on  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
Gulf  of  Gaeta.  The  surrounding  country  is  occupied 
with  vineyards,  olive  plantations,  and  fruit  gardens. 
Formia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Formise,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  At  an  early  period 
it  received  the  Roman  franchise  and  became  a  municipium. 
Villaa  were  built  near  it  by  many  of  the  noble  Romans ; 
and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Caposele  there  are  ruins 
which  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  baths  of  the 
villa  of  Cicero.  The  villa  Caposele  was  at  one  time  one 
of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Naples.  The  vine  of  the 
Formian  hills  produced  excellent  wine  in  the  time  of 
Horace.     Population  in  1871,  9151. 

FORMOSA,  in  Chinese  Taiu^an,  a  large  island  in  the 
Pacific  lying  between  what  the  Chinese  call  Nan-hai  and 
Tong-hai,  or  the  Southern  and  the  Eastern  Sea,  and 
separated  from  the  Chinese  mainland  by  the  strait  of 
Fokien,  which  has  a  width  of  about  91  miles  in  its 
narrowest  part.  It  extends  from  121°  15' to  122°  5' E. 
long.;  Foki,  its  most  northern  point,  lies  in  25°  19',  and  ita 
most  southern,  Lin-hai-shan  or  South  Cape,  in  21°  54'  N.  lat. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  14,978  square  miles,  or  about  half 
the  size  of  Ireland.  It  forms  part  of  the  long  line  of 
islands  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Bridge,  are  interposed  as 
a  protective  fortification  between  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific,  and  produces  that  happy 
immunity  from  the  typhoon  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  ports 
of  China  from  Amoy  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  A  chain  of 
mountains,  called  simply  Ta-shan  or  Great  Mountain  by 
the  Chinese,  traverses  the  island  from  N.  to  S.,  and  attains 
in  several  of  its  summits  no  inconsiderable  elevation.  The 
loftiest  point  is  usually  said  to  be  Mu  Kangshan  or  the 
"  Wooded  Mountain,"  which  has  been  named  Mount  Morri- 
son by  the  English,  "  after  the  captain  of  one  of  the  early 
vessels  trading  to  Taiwanfu,"  and  is  said  to  be  12,850  feet 
in  height ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  estimate  i? 
too  high,  and  that  the  range  really  culminates  elsewhcro. 
Towards   tho   north   tho   English    maos   show -a    Mount 
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Sylvia  or  Shari-cnas-snan,  11,300  feet  Lign,  ana  a  summit 
in  the  Middle,  Western,  or  Dodda  range,  12,800  feet     Be 
(his  as  it  may,  Formosa,  as  far  as  its  vertical  relief  is  con- 
csrned,   is   divided   into   three   regions, — tlie    mountains 
proper,  the  broad  western  versant  with  its  alluvial  plains, 
and  the  narrow  eastern  versant  terminating  in  a  high  and 
precipitijus  coast.     The  formation  of  the  island  appears  to 
have  been  due  in  part  at  least   to  volcanic  agency  ;  Ihe ' 
Chinese  accounts  mention  a  mountain  called  Ho-shan  or 
Fire   Mountain,  said   to   be   a   small  volcano   about    20 
miles   south   of   Kagee ;    and   European   explorers   have 
described  the  jets  of   steam   and  sulphur-springs   which 
occur  among  the  calcareous  rocks  near  Tam-suj.     Coal, 
sulphur,  and  petroleum  are  the  only  mineral  productions 
of  Formosa  which  are  known  to  exist  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient  to   make   them   of    economical   importance.      The 
principal  coal-fields  are  in  the  north  of  the  island,  near 
Kelung  and  Tam-sui;  and  the  coal  is  all  shipped  in  Kelung 
iarbour.      Till  1877  mining  operations  were   conducted 
'\fter  the  simple  Chinese  fashion;  but  in  thit  year  Mr 
Tyzack,   an  English   engineer,  engaged   by  the   Chinese 
Government,  opened  a  pit  with  a  regular  shaft  300  feet 
deep,  and  all  the  necessary  machinery  and  engines  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  mine.     The  bed  of  coal  is  3  feet 
thick.     The  mineral  is  highly  bituminous,  and  burns  very 
fast,  but  can  be  used  for  steamers  on  short  voyages.     It 
is  regularly  employed  by  many  foreign  vessels,  as  well  as 
in  the  Chinese  men-of-war,  and  iu  the  arsenal  at  Fuh-chow. 
In  1873,  45,000  tons  were  shipped  in  foreign  ships;  in 
1874,  15,221  tons;  in  1875,  27,665   tons;  and  in  1876, 
31,593  tons.     In  the  plains  the  soil  is  generally  of  sand  or 
alluvial  clay,  covered  in  the  valleys  with  a  rich  vegetable 
mould.     As  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  alrc^ady 
said,  the  streams  that  flow  eastward  are  little  better  than 
torrents  ;  but  the  western  region  is  traversed  by  several 
rivers  of  moderate  development — the  Taiwanfu  and  Pakan 
rivers,  the  Black  river,  the  LoUan,  the  Taika,  the  Heon-lang, 
the  Tion-kan,  tie  Tonk-slian,  and  the  Tam-sui.    Of  these  the 
Black  river  is  the  widest,  but  the  Tam-sui  or  Tang-shuikhi 
clone  is  navigable,  allowing  sea  vessels  to  proceed  about  3 
miles  inland,  and  junks  of  considerable  size  about  10  miles 
farther.    There  is  a  fine  lake  4  miles  long  by  2  broad  called 
the  Tsui-sia-hai,  or  Lake  of  the  Water  Savages,  not  far  from 
Posia.     The  scenery  of  Formosa  is  frequently  of  majestic 
lieauty;  and  to  this  it  is  indebted  for  its  European  name, 
liappily  bestowed  by  the  early  Spanish  navigators.    As  seen 
from  the  eastern  coast  "  the  outline  of  the  mountains  is  at 
once  beautiful  and  fantastic  ;  domes  and  peaks  and  wall- 
like precipices  succeed  each  other  in  striking  variety  ;  a 
brilliant  verdure  clothes  their  sides,  down  which  dash  cas- 
cades thdt  shine  like  silver  in  the  tropical  sunlight "  (Bridge 
in  Fortnightly  Review,  1876).    The  climate,  though  a  tiopi- 
cal  one,  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  being  tempered  by  the 
influences  both  of  the  sea  and  the  mountains.     According 
to  thermometric  observations  made  at  Kelung  in  1874,  the 
hottest  months  are  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
with  an  average  of  from  81-76°  to  82-81°  F.  in  the  shade, 
and  the  cbTdest  month  is  January,  with  an  average  of 
57-70°.    The  thermometer  almost  reached  90°  in  the  early 
part  of  July,  and  in  January  was  frequently  about  52°  or 
65°.     For  the  same  year  the  rainfall  amounted  to  118 
inches,  of   which   the   most  fell    in   January,    February, 
March,  and  May.     The  vegetation  of  the  island  is  charac- 
terized by  tropical  luxuriance, — the  mountainous  regions 
being  clad  with  dense  forest,  in  which  various  species  of 
])alm3,  the  camphor-tree  {Laurus  Camphora),  and  the  aloe 
are  conspicuous.     Mr  Swinhoe  obtained  no  fewer  than  65 
fiifferent  kinds  of  timber  from  a  largo  yard  in  Taiwaiifu ; 
find  his  specimens  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at 
Kew.     The  tree  which  supplies  the  materials  for  the  pith 


paper  of  the  Chinese  is  not  uncommon,  and  Mr  Pickering 
found  the  cassia  tree  in  the  mountains.  Travellers  an 
especially  struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  wild 
flowers,  more  especially  with  the  lilies  and  convolvuluses ; 
and  our  European  greenhouses  have  been  enriched  by 
several  Formosan  orchids  and  other  ornamerital  plants. 
The  pine  apple  grows  in  abundance.  In  the  lowlands  of 
the  western  portion,  the  Chinese  have  introduced  a  largo 
number  of  cultivated  plants  and  fruit  trees.  Rice  is  grown 
in  such  quantities  as  to  procure  for  Formosa  the  title  of 
the  "  granary  of  China " ;  and  the  sweet  potato,  taro, 
millet,  barley,  wheat,  and  maize  are  also  cultivated. 
Sugar,  tea,  indigo,  ground  pea-nuts,  jute,  hemp,  oil,  and 
rataus  are  all  articles  of  export,  and  some  of  them  pro- 
duce no  inconsiderable  trade.  The  principal  tea  district 
is  about  Baiika,  but  the  area  devoted  to  this  valuable  crop 
is  rapidly  increasing.  A  large  part  of  the  tea  finds  its 
way  to  America.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  it  is 
probable  that  coffee  may  be  grown  with  advantage. 
The  Formosan  fauna  has  been  but  partially  ascertained; 
but  at  least  three  kinds  of  deer,  wild  boars,  bears,  goats, 
monkeys  (probably  Macacus  speciosus),  squirrels,  and  flying 
squirrels  are  fairly  common,  and  panthers  and  wild  cats 
are  not  unfrequent.  A  poisonous  but  beautiful  green  snake 
is  often  mentioned  by  travellers.  Pheasants,  ducks,  geese, 
and  snipe  are  abundant;  and  Dr  Collingwood  in  his  Natu- 
ralist's Ramhles  in'tlie  China  Seas  mentions  Ardea prasino- 
seeks  and  other  species  of  herons,  several  species  of  fly- 
catchers, kingfishers,  shrikes,  and  'larks,  the  black  drongo, 
the  Cotyle  sinensis,  and  the  Prinia  soniiam.  Dogs  are  kept 
even  by  the  savages  for  hunting.  The  horse  is  hardly 
known,  and  his  place  is  taken  by  the  ox,  which  is  regu- 
larly bridled  and  saddled  and  ridden  with  all  dignity. 
The  rivers  and  neighbouring  seas  seem  to  be  well  stocked 
witn  fish,  and  especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
turtles,  flying-fish,  and  brilliant  coral-fish  which  swarm  in 
the  waters  warmed  by  the  Kurosiwo  current,  that  guli- 
stream  of  the  Pacific.  Shell-fish  form  an  important  article 
of  diet  to  both  the  Chinese  and  the  aborigines  along  the 
coast — a  species  of  Cyrena,  a  species  of  Tapes,  Cytheraa 
petechiana,  and  Modiola  teres  being  most  abundant. 

The  inhabitants  of  Formosa  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  : — the  Chinese,  many  of  whom  have  immigrated 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy  and  speak  the  dialect  of 
that  district,  whQe  others  are  Hakkas  from  the  vicinity 
of  Swatow ;  the  subjugated  aborigines,  now  largely 
intermingled  with  the  Chinese ;  and  the  uncivilized 
aborigines  of  the  eastern  region,  who  refuse  to  recognize 
the  Chinese  authority,  and  carry  on  raids  as  opportunity 
occurs.  The  semi-civilized  aborigines,  who  have  adopted 
the  Chinese  language,  dress,  and  customs,  are  called  Pe-pa- 
hwan  {Anglice  Peppo-hoans),  while  their  wilder  brethren 
bear  the  name  of  Che-hwan  orgreon  savages.  They  appear 
to  belong  to  the  Malay  stock,  and  their  language,  accord- 
ing to  Gabelentz's  investigations  in  the  Zeitschrift  der 
Mwgenland.  Gesellscha/t,  1859,  bears  out  the  supposition.* 
They  are  broken  up  into  almost  countless  tribes  and  clans, 
many  of  which  number  only  a  few  hundred  individuals, 
and  their  language  consequently  presents  a  variety  ol 
dialects,  of  which  no  classification  has  yet  been  effected  . 
in  the  district  of  Posia  alone,  says  Dr  Dickson,  of  the 
Presbyterian  mission,  there  are  "eight  difierent  mutually 
unintelligible  dialects."  Mr  Corner  of  Amoy  describes  the 
people  themselves  as  of  "  middle  height,  broad-chested,  and 
muscular,  with  remarkably  large  hands  and  feet,  the  eyes 
large,  the  forehead  round,  and  not  narrovv  or  receding  in 
many  instances,  the  nose  broad,  the  mouth"  large  and  dis- 


■  Compare  lists  in  Journ.  of  Ray.  0 cog.  Soc.,  1873.  and  in  Colling 
ivood's  Appendin. 
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fgnrcd  with  betel."  The  custom  of  tattooing  is  universal. 
In  the  north  of  the  island  at  least,  the  dead  are  buried  in 
a  silting  posture  under  the  bed  on  uhich  they  have  ex- 
pired. Petty  wars  are  extremely  common,  not  only  along 
the  Chinese  frontiers,  but  between  the  neighbouring  clans; 
and  the  heads  of  the  slain  are  carefully  preserved  as 
trophies.  In  some  districts  the  young  men  and  boys 
sleep  in  the  skull-chambers,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
inspired  with  courage.  Many  of  the  tribes  that  have  had 
lea?t  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  show  a  considerable 
iraount  of  skill  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  houses, 
.'or  instance,  of  the  village  of  Ka-fri-ang  in  the  south  are 
described  by  Rev.  W.  Campbell  as  "  built  of  stone,  tiled 
with  immense  slabs  of  a  slaty  kind  of  rock,  and  fitted  up 
within  with  accommodation  for  sleeping  comfortably  as 
well  83  for  cooking,  and  for  storing  up  abundance  of 
materials  for  personal  and  household  use."  Manchester 
prints  and  other  European  goods  are  in  pretty  general 
use ;  and  the  women,  who  make  a  fine  native  cloth  from 
hemp,  introduce  coloured  threads  from  the  foreign  stufl's, 
80  as  to  produce  ornamental  devices.  The  ofiice  of  chief- 
tain is  sometimes  held  by  women.  Internarriage  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  natives  is  very  common. 

The  Chinese  portion  of  the  island  was  till  1S76  divided 
into  the  districts  of  Komalan,  Tam-sui,  Chang-hua,  Kiai, 
Tai-waii,  Feng-shan,  of  which  Kcmalan  or  Kapsiulangtiiig 
was  the  only  one  on  the  eastern  side ;  but  the  districts  of 
Komalan  and  Tam-sui  have  been  abolished,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  North  Formosa  established  with  three  dependent 
magistracies.  A  highway  runs  from  Bangka  in  the  north 
to  Pangliavu  in  the  south.  Beginning  at  the  north  we  find 
the  foliowmg  places  of  importance  : — Kelung,  the  ancient 
Pe-Kiang,  a  treaty  port  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  ; 
Tem-sui,  or  properly  Howei  or  Hobay,  also  a  treaty  port 
with  100,000  inhabitants,  on  the  harbour  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  formed  by  hills  upwards  of  2000  feet 
high  and  has  a  depth  of  3i  fathoms  and  a  bar  of  7i 
feet;  Twa-tu-tia,  about  13  miles  up  the  Tam-sui  river  in 
a  tea  district,  and  possessing  a  population  of  20,000  ; 
Mengka,  Bingka,  or  Banca,  a  little  higher  up  the  river, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  towns  in  the  north, 
with  30,000  inhabitants  ;  Teukchara  or  Teusham,  a  walled 
town  at  the  head  of  the  Tam-sui  district,  with  a  population 
of  40,000  inhabitants ;  Heong-san  and  Tiong-Kang,  both 
near  the  coast;  Oulau  and  Suikang,  both  inland ;  Changhwa 
the  capital  of  a  district,  and  the  second  city  in  the  island, 
with  a  population  of  60,000  or  80,000  ;  Chip-Chip,  a  large 
town  inhabited  solely  by  Chinese  ;  Kagee,  or  Chin  lasan, 
and  Ung-Kan-biy;  Kok-si-Kong,  with  a  small  harbour; 
Taiwanfu,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itants (or.  according  to  another  statement,  100,000),  a  treaty 
port,  and  the  remains  of  the  Dutch  port  of  Zelandia  ; 
Takao  or  Takow,  also  a  treaty  part,  in  22'  37'  N.  lat., 
120°  16'  E.  long.,  to  the  south  of  Ape's  Hill  ;  Pataou  or 
Pitau,  a  few  miles  inland,  the  Feng  shan-hsicn  of  ancient 
<locuments  ;  and  Tang-Kang,  a  town  of  2Oj000  inhabitants. 
Desi.les  these  there  are  many  places  of  seVgral  thousands  of 
a  population,  and  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  territory  is 
dotted  with  villages  and  hamlets.  The  whole  island  is 
estiif.ted  to  contain  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million 
souls,  the  smaller  number  being  probably  nearer  the  truth. 
The  Chinese  influence  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  the  island 
is  more  and  more  attracting  the  attention  of  foreigners. 

The  island  of  Formosa  must  have  been  known  from  a  very  e.irly 
date  to  the  Chinese  who  w'e>e  established  in  the  Pescadores.  Tlie 
inhabitants  are  mentioneJ  in  tlie  official  works  of  the  Yuan  dynasty 
aa  Tung-fan  or  southern  barbari-ins  ;  and  under  the  Ming  dynasty 
tlie  idaud  be^ns  to  appear  as  Kilung.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  it  began  to  be  known  {o  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
navigators,  and  the  latter  at  least  made  some  attempts  at  establish- 
ing settlemenis  or  missions.    The  Dutch  wen  the  first,  however,  to 


take  footing  in  the  island  ;  in  1624  they  built  a  fort,  Ztlandia,  on 
the  east  coast,  where  has  since  risen  the  town  of  Taiwan,  and  the 
scliIciiR-nt  was  maintained  for  tliirty-seven  year?.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China  a  number  of  their  defeated  adherents 
cauieover  to  Koriiiosa,  an  J,  under  a  leader  called  in  European  accounts 
Coxinga,  succeeded  in  e.\iK-lling  the  Dutch  and  taking  possession 
of  a  good  part  of  the  island.  In  l(jS2  the  Chinese  of  Formosa  re- 
coguiicil  the  ciiipinir  Kanghi,  and  since  then  it  has  formed  part  of 
the  empire.  In  1714  the  Jesuit  mathematicians  from  the  court 
vL-iited  the  island.  In  1782occurredamo3tdestructii'Q  storm,  which 
laid  the  public  buildings  in  ruins  and  wrecked  twenty-seven  ef  the 
imjierial  war-ships  ;  and  in  1788  there  broke  outariolpnt  rebellion, 
which  was  put  down  only  after  the  loss,  it  is  said,  of  100,000  (?) 
men  by  disease  and  swoid,  and  the  expenditure  of  2,000,000  taels  of 
silver.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  island  was 
principally  known  to  Europeans  on  account  of  the  Avrecks  which 
took  jilace  on  its  coasts,  and  the  dangers  that  the  crews  had  to  run 
from  the  cannibal  propensities  of  the  aborigines,  and  the  almost 
equally  cruel  tendencies  of  the  Chinese.  Among  the  most  not-ible 
cases  was  the  loss  in  1842  of  the  British  brig  "  Ann,"  with  fifty- 
seven  persons  on  hoard,  of  whom  forty-three  were  executed  at 
Taiwan  Bvr  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (1S60)  Taiwan  was  opened  to 
European  'cc;nmerce,  but  Mr  Swinhoe  found  the  place  quite 
unsuitable  for  a  port  of  trade,  and  the  hailmur  of  Tam-sui  was 
selected  instead.  Shortly  afterwards  a  rebellion  broke  out,  to 
which  several  of  the  Chinese  authorities  fell  victims ;  and  for 
some  time  the  condition  of  the  foreign  settlers  was  rather  pre- 
carious, while  the  trade  of  the  new  port  was  so  small  that  it  was 
proposed  to  relinquish  the  consulate.  In  1865  Dr  Maxwell  of  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  established  a  medical  mission  first  at 
Taiwan  and  aftenvards  at  Takao  ;  and  the  organization  thus  origi- 
nated compnsed  in  1S77  thirteen  churches  among  the  Chinese,  and 
as  many  among  the  aborigines  of  the  southern  provinces,  with 
upwards  of  1000  baptized  converts  and  3000  attendants  at  worship. 
Tlie  northern  y>roviiices  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbjterian  Church 
of  Canada,  wlii.h  commenced  its  operations  in  1872,  and  had  nine 
stations  in  1877.  A  Roman  Catholic  mission  has  also  l-ecn  iu 
cxistemc  in  the  island  since  1859  In  1867  the  United  States 
consul  at  Amoy  made  a  treaty  with  Tok-a-Tok.  a  chief  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  by  which  the  safety 
of  fo/eigners  was  sccu.ed  in  that  district.  An  attack  made  on  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  at  Feng-s)ianhsicn  in  1863 
led  the  British  consul  to  authorize  the  occupation  of  Fort  ZeUndia 
and  Ampmg  1  y  Colonel  Gordon  ;  but  his  action  was  afterwards  dis- 
approved by  the  home  Government,  and  the  intlemnity  demanded] 
from  the  Chinese  restored.  In  1872  the  crew  of  a  Japanese  vessel 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  being  murdered  by  the  savages,  the 
Japanese  Government  sent  an  expedition  to  ]iunish  the  assassins, 
and  a  war  between  China  and  Japan  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence if  AVade  the  English  ambassador  had  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  terms, — Chiua  agreeing  to  pay  500,000  taels  as 
compensation  to  the  friends  of  the  murdered  men  and  to  purchase 
the  nouses.  &c.,  greeted  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  Japinese  on  their 
side  withdrawing  their  troot'S  and  giving  up  all  claims  to  occupa- 
tion According  to  Mr  Hewlett's  report  for  1S72,  the  political  state 
of  the  island  is  very  bad  ;  the  oDicial  classes,  he  says,  have  a  proverb 
"every  three  years  an  outbreak,  every  five  a  rebellion,"  and  the 
reason  of  this  instability  is  to  be  found  in  their  own  ranacity  and 
glaring  violations  of  justice.  A  more  hopeful  account  is  given  by 
Mr  Morrison  in  1877,  under  the  enlightened  government  of  Ting, 
formerly /u<«i  of  Fuhchow,  roads  are  being  construrted  throughout 
the  Chinese  territory,  and  other  measures  adopted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources.  A  leleCToph  has  been  laid  l>etween  Taiwanfu 
and  Takao  ;  and  the  I'roposal  to  make  a  railway  from  tlie  south  to 
the  north  of  the  island  is  toeing  seriously  discu.<sed.  A  f"rt  was 
built  at  Anping  (the  poit  of  Tainanfu)  between  1874  and  1S76,  and 
two  others  at  Takow.  A  Scheme  is  in  operation  for  the  military 
leductiou  of  the  cast  coast  districts,  and  a  road  is  being  pushed 
south  f.-om  Sauo. 

Ltteratwf,—G  Candidlus.  A  r^iort  aff<mjil  0/  tftt  island 0/ Forrro<a,l&37. prinltd 
in  Churchill  a  Colltciton  *ol  >  ; '(  r*TV(iar/ooid^^o'Tno5a.byC.E  S..  Amsierdam. 
167i.  irmtlalnj  inio  Kicnrh  a«  "*  Fonnoae  necligtie"  in  the  Recueit  de  toya^t 
pour  t  ftaJ)/  iU"  la  I'or^p  <ttf  tiulft.  t  X  ;  VaJeni.vn,  Oud  en  Xieuv  Ooit  Indien,  L 
It.  .mi  •  laree  n,«i.  o(  ih<-  W«n<l :  Malle-Brun.  -Analyse  dc  quelqnes  mtmoiiea 
hollandala  sur  MJe  d-  Komto^"*  in  Aonatei  dfs  Vojw^j.  ISIO;  Klaproth. 
"Pesciiplion  de  Koiino  e.*"  In  Htn.  retati/s  a  rAsie.t.  L.  and  "Sur  lalanguedei 
Indieljnes,"  in  Jea-fiat  Aiiatique,  ISJ-J:  Undsay  and  GuirlafT.  Vovagt  to  the 
tiort^Fm  Ports  0/  riitnj.  IS3.1;  E.  StcveDS,  "  Island  of  Foi-mosa,"  in  Cluaeu  /?*- 
p^'ilory  Tol  It,  1S33:  EC  B  .  ■'  Dcahng9  of  the  Chineje  Goi-cinment  in 
Koi-mr.sa.'  In  Cktnrit  Rfjiositorf.  IS37  :  Uent,  Cordon.  "On  Coal  in  the  N.E.  ol 
Fuiniosa."  in  Jofim.  Kof.  Gico.  Soc.,  ISj9-.  Rolxrc  S»inho«.  "Bcrlcht  fiber  dio 
WealJiusteTon  Formosa."  in  ZfvAr  /urAllQem,  Erdk.  ru  Brrlin.  ISii.  translated 
from  Orer!ahd  CMvese  Uail :  "Visit  to  Formosa."  in  Juttr.  c/.Vorf  A  China  branrh 
of  Rof.  Ai.  &^..  1859;  -Notes  on  Formosa, "  In  Jovr.  Roy.  Geog.  5oc..  1S64: 
'  Additional  Notes."  in  Pi-xtrd.  Rpf  G<og.  Soc^  ISGfl ;  Habcisham.  itg  last  Crvisr, 
\SM;  UiffrTiaukl.  "ZurKundcdcr  Insel  Formos«,"  IB  Z/*»-Ar./i«r,i//fe/a  £rti± , 
iS')7.  and  "  Die  InscI  Formosa,*-'  in  Ztschr  fur  Altocm:Erdt.,  1S69:  Joniard.  Cjap 
d<ril  sur  ri/e  Formose.  Pans,  ISJS;'  E.  W.  Hrr>oker.  "Observations  on  Tal-w«n." 
In  .Vauti^at  May.,  1S5S.  and  •■  Jounial  of  H  M.S.  iho  Ina^xible,"  in  \autieat  Maf^ 
■  I8i9;  A.  C  Gias.  Rensiiynfmfnts  sur  let  Vet  Bashef^Hts  Its  Formom.  Ac  ISSO; 
Cr.  StAQtey.  "  L*«  Cotoe  O  et  S,  dcr  Forrr.o^e."  in  Annates  lifdrc^r,  1S€7;  -  lie 
Fonnostt"  ia  .diwo/ai  di  la  prop  de  lafot,  ISC? ;  Vivieo  dc  Saait  Martii^  "  Apei«« 
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ccncfal  de  I'lle  dc  Formosc."  in  Butt,  de  ta  Soe.  de  Geofjr  y  18C8;  G\i(:rin  an  J 
IJcmaid,  ■' Le3  flboncenes  dc  lile  dc  Fonnosc,  Butt,  de  la  Soc.dt  Geogr ,  1868; 
V^  \V.  Brookcf,  "  ItcmarkB  on  the  Cnast  of  Formosa. '  in  Nattti<:at  Mugitzine,  18G8 ; 
licchtinger,  J/e{  eiland  Formosa,  1871;  Thomson.  "Notes  of  a  journey  in  South- 
ern Formosa"  In  Procfedingi  of  Roll.  Geoyr.  Soc ,  1873;  Taintor,  At>0'igene3 
0/  Formosn.  1874;  Bax.  Eastern  Seas,  1875,  Aittiur  Cornel ,  "Jniirney  in  interior 
of  Formosa"  in  Froc.  fto'j.  Gcogr.  Soc,  187.'»;  Knnblniitli,  "  Einice  Notizen  iibcr 
Foimosa."  in  MUI^.  d.  Dei/lsctt.  Gps.  fur  b!atur-  vnd  Votkerkunde  Ost  Asicns,  Yoko- 
ham.1.  1873;  Kiiline.  in  Annatcn  der  Hydrotjr.  und  mar,  AUleor.,  1875;  Cyprian 
litidiie. '■  An  Fxcurbion  in  Foimosa,"  in  the  Fortm<jhtty  Review,  1876;  H.  J. 
Allen.  "Notes  of  a  journey  through  Formosa."  In  Froc.  Roy.  Geotj.  Soc.,  1877; 
T.  L.  Bullock.  "  A  trip  mio  the  interior  of  Formosa,"  in  Froe.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe., 
1877.  James  .Morrison.  "  Description  of  the  Island  of  Foimosa,"  in  Geographical 
Magazine,  1877:  W.  A.  Pickering,  "Among  the  Savages  of  Central  Formosa, 
18GC  18G7,*'  in  Messenger  of  Fresbyt.  C/iurcli  of  England.  1878;  and  British  Consular 
Ilepoi  ts.  A  map  of  the  island  13  given  by  £,  G.  Ravcnstein  in  the  Geographical 
Maganne.  Oct,  1874, 

FORMOSUS,  the  successor  of  Stephen  V.  (or  VI,),  as 
pope,  first  appears  in  history  when,  as  bishop  of  Porto, 
he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Bulgarians.  Having 
afterwards  sided  with  the  German  faction  against  John 
VIII,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  compelled  to  take 
an  oath  never  to  return  to  Rome,  or  again  to  assume  his 
priestly  functions.  From  this  oath  he  was,  however, 
absolved  by  Martin  II.,  the  successor  of  John  VIII.,  and 
restored  to  his  dignities ;  and  on  the  death  of  Stephen  V. 
in  891  he  was  chosen  pope.  Tho  Italian  faction  had 
chosen  Sergius,  and  the  election  of  Formosus,  which  was 
in  opposition  to  an  old  rule  against  the  translation  of 
bishops  from  one  see  to  another,  had  to  be  confirmed  by 
recourse  to  violence,  but  was  rendered  secure  for  a  time  by 
the  success  of  the  arms  of  Arnulf  of  Germany.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  Arnulf,  Formosus  was  compelled  to  grant  the 
imperial  crown  to  Lambert,  son  of  Guido  of  Italy,  but  this 
act  did  not  pacify  the  Italian  faction,  and  Formosus  was 
only  released  from  very  hard  straits  by  the  arrival  of 
Arnulf,  who  captured  the  city  in  the  end  of  895.  In  the 
following  year  Arnulf  was  crowned  emperor  by  Formosus, 
but  before  the  death  of  the  latter  in  May,  the  excesses  of 
Arnulf  and  his  soldiers  had  begun  to  create  a  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  German  power  amongst  all  parties  in  Italy.  By 
Stephen  VI.  the  body  of  Formosus  was  disinterred,  and 
treated  with  contumely  as  that  ofa  usurper  of  the  papal 
throne  ;  but  Theodorus  II.  restored  it  to  Christian  burial, 
and  at  a  council  presided  over  by  John  IX.  the  pontificate  of 
Formosus  was  declared  valid  and  all  his  acts  confirmed. 

FORRES.     See  Elgin,  vol.  viii.  p.  130. 

FORSKAL,  Peter  (1736-1763),  a  celebrated  Oriental 
traveller  and  naturalist,  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1736.  He' 
studied  at  Gottingen,  where  he  published  a  dissertation 
entitled  Dubia  de  Principiis  Fhilosophim  Recentioris,  which 
gained  him  some  reputation.  Thence  ho  returned  to  his 
native  country;  but  in  1759  he  alienated  the  good-will 
of  tho  Government  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Fensees  sur  la  Liberie  Ci.'ile.  His  acquaintance 
with  natural  history,  however,  had  gained  him  the  friend- 
ship of  Linnasus,  who  recommended  him  to  Frederick  V: 
of  Denmark.  From  that  sovereign  he  obtained  the  title 
of  professor  at  Copenhagen,  and  Frederick  also  appointed 
him  to  accompany  Carsten  Niebuhr  in  an  expedition  to 
investigate  Arabia  and  Egypt.  He  died  of  the  plague  at 
Jerim  in  Arabia,  July  11,  1763.  His  friend  and  com- 
panion Niebuhr  was  entrusted  with  the  core  of  editing  his 
MSS.,  and  published  in  1775  Dcscripliones  Animalium, 
Avium,  Atnphibiorum,  Piscitim,  Insectorum,  Vermium,  qua; 
in  itin.  Orient,  observavit  Petrus  Forskal.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  also  an  account  of  the.  plants  of  Arabia  Felix 
and  of  Lower  Egypt,  under  the  title,  (.if  yEi/i/ptiaco-Arabica, 
which  is  important  as  containing  the  first  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  vegetation  to  climate. 

■  FORST,  originally  Forsta  or  For.ste,  a  town  of 
Brandenburg,  Pr-u.s3ia,  circle  of  Sorau,  is  situated  on  the 
Noisso,  44  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Its 
principal  industries  are  tanning  and  tho  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth  ;  and  it  has  also  a  considerable  cattle  trade. 
Near  the  town  are  the  ruin.s  of  an  old'  castle.     Forst  was 


founded  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  burned  down  by 
the  Hussites  in  1430.  From  1667  it  belonged  to  the  dukes 
of  Sachsen-Merseburg,  from  1740  to  the  palatinate  of 
Saxony,  and  from  1815  to  Prussia.  Population  in  1875 
(including  Altforst,  united  to  it  in  1874),  '14,148. 

FORSTER,  Fran(JOis  (1790-1872),  a  French  engraver, 
v/as  born  at  Locle  in  Neufchatel,  22d  August  1790.  In 
1805  he  was  appieuticed  to  an  engraver  in  Paris,  and  he 
also  studied  painting  and  engraving  simultaneously  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  His  preference  was  ultimately 
fixed  on  tho  latter  art,  and  on  his  obtaining  in  1814  the 
first  "  grand  prix  de  gravure,"  the  king  of  Pru.?sia,  who  was 
then  with  the  allies  in  Paris,  bestowed  on  him  a  gold  medal, 
and  a  pension  of  1500  francs  for  two  years.  With  the  aid 
of  this  sum  lie  pursued  liis  studies  in  Home,  where  his 
attention  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  works  of  Raphael. 
In  1844  he  succeeded  Tardieu  in  the  Academy.  He  died 
at  Paris,  27th  June  1872.  Forster  occupied  the  first 
position  among  the  French  engravers  of  his  time,  and  was 
equally  successful  in  historical  pieces  and  in  portraits. 

Among  his  works  maybe  mentioned— The  Three  Graces,  and 
La  Viergc  de  la  ligende,  after  Eaphael  ;  La  Vicrge  au  bas-relief, 
after  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  after  Gros  ; 
St  Cecilia,  after  Paul  Delaroche  ;  Albert  Diirer  and  Henry  IV., 
after  Porbus;  Wellington,  after  Gerard;  and  Queen  Victoria,  after 
Winterhalter. 

FORSTER,"  Feiedrich  (1791-1868),  a  German 
historian,  brother  of  Ernst  Joachim  Forster  the  painter, 
was  born  at  Miinchengrosserstadt  on  the  Saale,  September 
24,  1791.  After  receiving  his  early  education  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  he  studied  theology  at  Jena,  but 
subsequently  flevoted  his  attention  for  a  time  chiefly  to 
archceology  and  the  history  of  art.  On  the  uprising  of 
Prussia  against  France  in  1813  he  joined  the  army,  where 
he  soon  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  school  of  engineering 
and  artillery  in  Berlin,  but  on  account  of  certain  democratic 
writings  he  was  dismissed  from  that  office  in  1817.  He 
then  became  connected  with  various  literary  journals,  and 
in  1830  undertook  with  his  brother  an  art  tour  in  Italy. 
Shortly  after  his  return  he  received  an  appointment  at  the 
royal  museum  of  Berlin,  with  the  title  of  court  councillor. 
Forster  was  the  founder  and  secretary  of  the  Wissenschaft- 
lichen  Kunstverein  (scientific  art  union)  of  Berlin.  He  died 
at  Berlin,  8th  November  1868. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works: — Der  J<'eldmarschalt 
Slilclicr  und  seine  Umgcbungen,  Leipsic,  1821  ;  Friedrich's  d.  Gr. 
Jtigeiidjahre, BiJduiuj,  mid  Gcist,  Berlin,  1822;  AlhrecJiiveni  Wallen- 
slcin,  Potsdam,  1834;  fVallcnstein's Process,  Leipsic,  1844;  Gcschichte 
Friedrich  Wilhelms  I,,  Konigs  von  Preuisen,  Svols.,  Potsdam,  1834- 
35  ;  and  Die  Eofc  und  Cabinetc  Europaa  im  18""  Jahrh.,  3  vols., 
Potsdam,  1836-39.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  popular  historical 
works,  the-  principal  of  which  are  Neuere  iitid  neue&ic  preuss. 
Gcschichte,  tmiGeschichte  der  BefrciuTigskricge,  1813, 1814, and  1815, 
both  of  which  have  reached  several  editions  ;  and  besides  editing 
au  edition  of  Hegel's  works,  and  adapting  several  of  Shakespeare's 
and  other  dram.atists'  phays  for  the  theatre,  he  is  the  author  of 
a  number  of  poems,  which  were  collected  and  published  at  Berlin 
1838,  and  ofa  historical  drama,  Gustav  Adolf,  1832,  The  beginning 
of  an  autobiography  of  Forster  was  published  at  Berlin,  in  1873, 
luider  the  title  Kunst  und  Lcben. 

FORSTER,  JoHANN  Georg  Adam  (1754-1794),  an 
eminent  German  naturalist  and  writer  on  scientific  -sub- 
jects, was  born  at  Nassenhuben,  a  small  village  near 
Dantzic,  in  Noveiirber  1754.  His  father,  Johann  Eeinhold 
Forster,  a  man  of  great  scientific  attainments  but  an  intract- 
able temper,  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  place;  tho  family 
are  said  to  have  been  of  Scotch  extraction-  In  1-765  the 
elder  Forster  was  commissioned  by  the  empress  Catherine 
to  inspect  the  Russian  colonies  in  the  province  of  Saratov, 
which  gave  his  son  an  opportunity  jf  acquiring  tho  Rus- 
sian language  and  tho  elements  of  a  scientific  education. 
After  a  few  years  the  father  quarrelled  with'the  Kuasiaa 
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Government,  and  suddenly  embraced  the  resolution  of  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  where  he  obtained  a  prot'essorsliip  of 
natural  history  and  the  modern  languages  at  tlie  famous 
noncontormist  academy  at  ^\'arrington.  His  violent  tem- 
per soon  compelled  him  to  resign  this  appointment,  and  for 
two  years  he  and  his  son  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
translations  in  London, — a  practical  education,  liowever, 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  younger  Forster,  who  became  a 
thorough  master  of  English,  and  acquired  many  of  the  ideas 
which  chiefly  influenced  his  subsequent  life.  At  length  the 
turning  point  in  his  career  came  in  the  sliape  of  an  invita- 
tion for  him  and  his  father  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in 
his  third  voyage  round  the  world.  Buch  an  expedition  was 
adui'rably  calculated  to  call  forth  Forstor's  peculiar  jiowers. 
He  attained  no  remarkabfe  distinction  as  an  original  dis- 
coverer or  investigator,  but  his  insight  into  nature  was 
accurate  and  penetrating;  he  conceived  of  her  as,a  living 
whole,  and  reproduces  licr  vitality  in  his  animated  pages. 
His  account  of  Cook's  voyage  is  almost  the  first  example  of 
the  glowing  yet  faithful  description  of  natural  pihenomena 
which  has  since  made  a  knowledge  of  them  the  common 
property  of  the  educated  world, — a  prelude  tO'Humbokit, 
as  Humboldt  to  Darwin  and  Wallace.  The  publication  of 
■this  great  work  was,  liowever,  impeded  for  some  time  by 
difTerences  with  the  Admiralty,  durmg  which  Forster  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Continent  to  obtain  an  appointment'  for  lirs 
father  as  professor  at  Cassel,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that 
it  was  conferred  upon  himself.  The  elder  Forster,  however, 
was  soon  provided  for  elsewhere,  being  appointed  professor 
of  natural  history  at  Halle.  At  Cassel  Forster  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  great  anatomist  Soemmer- 
ring,  and  about  the  same  time  made  tlie  acquaintance  of 
Jacobi,  who  inspired  him  with  a  mystical  spirit  from  which 
he  subsequently  emancipated  himself.  These  were  the 
days  of  secret  societies,  masonic  lodges,  and  conventions  of 
illuminati.  Forster  was  for  a  long  time  deeply  implicated 
in  their  proceedings,  the  purpose  of  which  remains  obscure. 
The  want  of  books  and  scientifie  apparatus  at  Cassel  induced 
liim  to  resort  frequently  to  Gottingen,  where  he  betrothed 
Iiiniself  to  Therese  Heyne,  the  daughter  of  the  illustrious 
philologist,  a  clever  and  cultivated  but  heartless  woman, 
who  became  the  evil  genius  of  his  life.  To  be  able  to 
marry  lis  accepted  (1784)  a  professorship  at  the  university 
of  \Viln3,  where  he  found  himself  greatly  misplaced.  The 
penury  and  barbarism  of  Polish  circumstances  are  graphi- 
cally described  in  his  and  his  wife's  letters  of  this  period. 
After  a  few  years'  residence  at  Wilna  he  resigned  his  ap- 
pointment to  participate  in  a  scientific  expedition  projected 
by  tlie  Paissian  Government,  and  upon  the  relinquishment 
of  this  undertaking  became  librarian  to  the  elector  of 
Mayence  Irtl790  he  published  his  travels  in  the  Nether- 
land.5,  with  special  reference  to  the  art  of  the  country — a 
work  displaying  the  same  power  of  exposition  in  aesthetic 
matters  as  he  had  previously  shown  in  the  description  of  the 
aspects  of  nature.  This  was  his  last  work.  The  piinci- 
pality  of  Mayence  was  now  involved  in  the  vortex  of  the 
Froiicli  Revolution,  and  Forster  unhappily  sufferetl  himself 
lo  be  drawn  into  a  position  incompatible  either  with  fidelity 
'0  his  master  the 'elector,  or  allegiance  to  his  countfry. 
With  his  liberal  sympathies  and  deficiency  in  political  in- 
sight, he  might  be  excused  for  welcoming  the  French  as 
deliverers,  but  in  promoting  the  actual  incorporation  of 
Mayence  with  France,  he  justly  incurred  the  execration 
of  patriotic  Germans,  notwithstanding  the  unquestionable 
purity  of  his  intentions.  Domestic  sorrows  were  added  to 
public  calamities  :  Forster  found  himself  not  only  deserted 
by  his  wife  but  deprived  of  his  children.  It  is  difllcult 
lo  determine  whether  liis  apparent  resignation  should  be 
rscribod  to  romantic  self-sacrifice  or  to  the  apathy  of  an 
e.iihausted  spirit.     ""Iia  situation  was  nearly  the  same  .is  that. 


of  George  Sand's  Jacqves,  and  the  catastrophe  not  very 
dissimilar.  Forster  died  suddenly  and  opportunely,  January 
1794,  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  as  deputy  from  May- 
ence m  the  worst  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  His  per- 
"■onal  character  was  most  amiable ;  he  was  high-minded, 
disinterested,  ingenuous  to  a  fault ;  but  he  was  weak,  im- 
pulsive, ill-starred  throughout  his  life,  and  totally  unequal 
to  the  difiicult  circumstances  in  which  he  ultimately  found 
himself.  As  an  author  he  stands  very  high  ;  he  is  almost 
the  first  and  almost  the  best  of  that  valuable  class  of  writers 
who  have  made  science  and  art  familiar  by  representing 
them  in  their  essential  spirit,  unencumbered  with  technical 
details.-  Schlegel  remarks  that  no  other  German  prose 
writer  carries  his  reader  so  far,  leaving  h^iu  not  merely 
enriched  with  positive  knowledge  but  animated  with  the 
passion  for  further-  progress;  that  the  books.of, no  other 
such  writer  convey  so  lively  an  iujpi'ession  of  having  been 
composed  outside  tlia  study  in  tjie  free  air ;  and  that  no 
other  is  animated  by  so  constant  a  sense  of  the  infinite  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature. 

Pollster's  writings  have  been  frequently  collected.  The  most 
important  have  been  mentioned  above,  but  there  are  numerous 
minor  essays  of  great  valiie  and  artistic  completeness.  His  corre- 
spondence "A'ilh  his  friend  Soemmernng  has  been  recently  published 
by  Hottner,  and  is  full  of  interest.  The  biograpdiy  by  Moleschott 
19  very  agreeably  written,  but  is  rather  a  delineation  of  a  typical 
liaturalist  than  of  the  actual  man,  and  its  account 'Of  Foistcr's 
political  career  is  vitiated  by  the  writer's  own  deficiency  in  patriotic 
feeling.  The  other  side  of  the  question  is  presented  with  nnneces- 
savy  asperity  in  Klein's  George  Forster  in  Mayence.  There  are  excel- 
lent critical  estimates  by  Schlegel  and  Gervinus,  the  latter  prefixed 
to  the  seventh  volume  of  Forstor's  writings.  (R.  G.) 

FORSTER,  John  (1812-1S76),  an  English  historian, 
biographer,  journalist,  and  critic,  was  born  April  2,  1812, 
at  Newcastle,  where  his  father,  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  followed  the  occupation  of  a  butcher.  He  was 
well  grounded  in  classics  and  mathematics  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  gave  early  promise  of  future 
distinction.  After  a  brief  residence  at  Cambridge  he 
removed  in  1828  to  London,  where  he  attended  law  classes 
in  connexion  with  the  'recently  founded  university,  but 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literary  pursuits.  The  earlier 
productions  of  his  pen  were  contributed  to  various  liberal 
papers,  particularly  to  The  True  Hun,  Tin  Morning 
Chro7iide,  and  The  Examiner.  As  literary  and  dramatic 
critic  for  the  last-named  journal,  he  from  the  outset 
showed  much  conscientiousness,  discrimination,  and  tact, 
and  the  influence  of  his  powerful  individuality  soon  made 
itself  strongly  felt.  He  had  not  long  passed  his  twentieth 
year  when  the  publication  of  his  Lives  of  Eminent  British 
Slatesmtn  began.  This  work,  originally  undertaken  for 
Lardner's  Cyelo]ja'dia,  and  published  separately  in  1840 
under  the  title  of  The  Statesmen  of  the  Commomcealth  -ij 
Enfjland,  uith  a  Treatise  on  ike  Pojndar  Progress  in 
English  History,  was  immediately  recognized  as  a  work 
of  great  interest  and  value,  entitling  its  author  to  high 
literary  rank.  Thenceforward  he  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  that  distinguished  circle  of  literary  men  which  included 
such  names  as  Bulwer,  Talfourd,  Fonblanque,  Lander, 
Cariyle,  Dickens.  In  1843  he  was. called  to  the  bar  by  tho 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  but  while  highly  valuing 
this  honourable  connexion  with  the  legal  profession,  ho 
never  became  or  sought  to  become  a  practi>ing  lawyer. 
His  energies  were  mainly  devoted  to  laborious  historical 
investigations,  while  relaxation  was  sought  chiefly  in  lighter 
forms  of  literary  activity.  For  some  years  he  edited  the 
Foreign  Quarterhj  Eaieiv  ;  in  1846,  on  the  retirement  of 
Charles  Dickens,  he  took  charge  for  almost  a  year  of  the 
Dai/i/  Netcs;  in  1847,  on  tho  resignation  of  Albany 
Fonblanque,  he  became  editor  of  the  Examiner,  and  this 
post  ho  retained  till  1856.  Fron  183G  onwards  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh,  Qnarterlp,  and  Foreign  Quarterly 
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Reviews  a  variety  of  articles,  some  of  which  were  republished 
in  two  volumes  of  Biographical  and  Historical  Essays  in 
1858.  In  1848  appeared  his  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
which,  especially  as  revised  and  improved  in  a  second 
edition  (1854),  has  taken  an  acknowledged  place  as  one  of 
the  most  admirably  executed  biographies  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature.  Continuing  liis 
original  researches  into  English  history  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  he  published  in  1860  two  volumes,  respect- 
ively entitled  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by  Charlc:  I. — 
A  Cliapter  of  English  History  rewritten,  and  The  Delates  on 
the  Grand  Remonstrance,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
English  Freedom.  These  were  followed  by  his  Biography 
of  Sir  John  Eliot,  published  in  18G4,  an  elaborate  and 
finished  picture  from  one  of  his  earlier  studies  for  the 
Lives  of  (he  Statesmen.  In  18G8  appeared  his  biography 
of  his  friend  Walter  Savage  Landtjr.  For  several  years  he 
had  bsen  collecting  materials  for  a  life  of  Swift,  but  his 
studies  in  this  direction  were  for  a  time  suspended  incon- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens,  with  whom  he 
had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  The  first 
volume  of  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens  appeared  in  1871, 
and  the  work  was  completed  in  1874.  Towards  the  close 
of  1875  the  first  volume  of  his  Life  of  Swift  was  published; 
and  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  preparation  of  the 
second,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  of  which  he 
died  on  the  1st  of  February  187G.  Ho  lies  buried  in 
Kcnsal-Green  Cemetery,  where  a  just  and  discriminative 
inscription  tells  that  he  was  "  noted  in  private  life  for  the 
robustness  of  his  character  and  the  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tions ;  for  his  ceaseless  industry  in  literature  and  business, 
and  the  lavish  services  which,  in  the  midst  of  hia  crowded 
life,  he  rendered  to  his  friends;  for  his  keen  appreciation 
of  every  species  of  excellence,  and  the  generosity  ol  his 
judgments  on  books  and  men."  In  1855  Forster  had 
been  appointed  secretary  'to  the  Lunacy  Commission,  and 
for  some  years  after  1861  he  held  the  office  of  a  commis- 
sioner in  lunacy.  In  1860  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts,  along  with  his  books  and  pictures, 
was  bequeathed  to  the  South  Kensington  JIuseum. 

FORT  DE  FRANCE,  formerly  Pom  Royal,  the  capital 
of  the  French  island  of  Martinique,  one  of  the  smaller 
Antilles,  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  on  the 
north  side  of  a  well-sheltered  bay.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  possesses  a  court  of  justice  and  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  The  harbour,  which  is  commanded 
by  a  fort,  is  good  and  safe,  and  connected  with  it  there  is  a 
floating  dock  and  a  repairing  dock.  The  tov/n  possesses 
sugar  works,  and  its  chief  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and 
rum.  Its  tride  will  be  considerably  increased  by  the 
railway  to  St  Pierre.  During  the  war  with  France  Port 
Royal  was  for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  tho  British  West 
Indian  fleet.     The  population  of  the  town  is  about  11,500. 

FORTESCUE,  Sir  John^  an  eminent  English  lawyer 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Devonshire,  and,  in  all  probability,  was  born  at 
Norris,  near  South  Brent  in  Somersetshire,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  he  was 
three  times  appointed  one  of  the  governors  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  In  1441  he  was  made  a  king's  sergeant  at  law,  and 
ill  the  following  year  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  As 
u  judge  Fortescue  is  highly  commended  for  his  wisdom, 
grivity,  and  uprightness;  and  ho  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
great  favour  with  the  king,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him 
Bome  substantial  proofs  of  esteem  and  regard.  He  held 
bis  office  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
to,  whom  he  steadily  adhered  ;  and  having  faithfully  served 
thai  uiifurtunate  monarch  in  all  his   troubles,  be   was 


attainted  ol  trearon  m  ilie  fir^.t  parliament  of  Edward  IV 
When  Henry  subsequently  lied  into  Scotland,  be  is  sup 
posed  to  have  appointed  Fortescue,  wlio  appears  to  have 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  chancellor  of  England.  In 
1463  Fortescue  accompanied  Queen  Margaret  and  her 
court  in  their  exile  on  the  Continent,  and  returned  with 
them  afterwards  to  England.  During  their  wanderings 
abroad  the  chancellor  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  .Prince  Edward  his  celebrated  work  De  laudibus 
iegum  Anglicc.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrian  party, 
he  made  his  submission  to  Edward  IV.,  from  wliom  he  re- 
ceived a  general  pardon  dated  Westminster,  October  13, 
1471.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  but  the  e.\act  Hate  of 
his  death  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Fortescuc's  masterly  vindicition  of  the  laws  of  England,  tlioiigli 
received  with  great  favour  by  the  learned  of  the  profession  to  whom 
it  was  communicated,  did  not  ai)pear  in  print  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  it  was  published  by  Wnitechurch  in  IGmo,  but 
without  a  date.  In  1516  it  was  translated  by  Mulcaster,  and 
printed  by  Tottcl;  'and  again  in  1567,  1673,  and  1575,  and  also  by 
Wnite  in  1598,  1599,  and  1609.  It  was  likewise  printed,  with 
Hengham's  Sumvm  Marjna  ct  Parva,  in  1616  and  1660,  12mo;  and 
again  with  Selden's  notes  in  1672,  in  12nio.  In  1737  it  .-ippearoil 
in  folio;  and,  in  1775,  an  English  translation,  with  the  original 
Latin,  and  Selden's  notes,  besides  a  variety  of  remarks  rel.itive  to 
tlie  history,  antiquities,  and  laws  of  England,  was  published  in  8vo. 
W'aterhouse's  Fortescue  Jlliistratns,  which  appeared  in  1663,  though 
prolix,  and  defective  in  style,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
Another  valuable  and  learned  work  ijy  Fortescue,  written  in  Englibh, 
was  published  in  1714,  under  the  title  of  The  Difference  bcluccn  an 
Absohde  and  Limited  Monarchy,  as  it  more  particularly  regards 
the  English  Constitution,  and  accompanied  mth  some  rcmarns  by 
John  Fortescue  Aland,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London;  and  a  second 
edition  with  amendments  appeared  in  1719.  In  the  Cotton  Library 
there  is  a  manuscript  of  this  work,  in  the  title  of  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  addressed  to  Henry  VI. ;  but  many  passages  show 
plainly  that  it  was  written  in  favour  of  Edward  IV.  Of  Fortescuc's 
other  writings,  which  were  pretty  numerous,  the  most  important 
are — 1.  Opusculum  dc  Nalura  Lcgis  Naturce,  ct  de  ejus  censnra  in 
siicecssio7ic  Jlegnorum  Suprremorxmi;  2.  Defcnsio  juris  Domiis  Lan- 
castricc;  3.  Genealogy  ol  the  Hovsc  of  Lancaster  ;  4.  0/ the  Title  oj 
the  House  ol  York;  5.  Gcncalogicc  licgunt.  Scotia:;  6.  A  Dialogve 
between  Understanding  and  Faith;  7.  A  Prayer  Book  which  savours 
nitich  of  the  Times  we  live  in.  In  1869  his  descendant,  Lord 
Clermont,  printed  for  private  distribution  The  Works  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  now  flrst  collected  and  arranged,  and  A  History  of  the 
Family  of  Fortescue  in  all  its  branches  {sea  Lambeth  Review,  1872). 

FORTH,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland.  It  is 
formed  of  two  streams  rising  to  the  north  of  Ben  Lomond, 
(one  of  them  passing  tBrough  Loch  Chon  and  Loch  Ard), 
which  unite  above  Aberfoyle.  The  river  flows  east- 
ward in  a  direct  course  for  above  100  miles,  receiving  in 
its  progress  the  Goodie,  the  Teith,  and  the  Allan  above 
Stirling,  and  below  it  the  Devon,  the  Carron,  the  Avon, 
the  Almond,  the  Leith,  the  Esk,  the  Leven,  the  Tyne,  and 
others;  and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  German  Ocean  in 
about  56°  10' N.  lat.  The  windings  or  "links"  of  the 
Forth  above  and  below  Stirling  are  extremely  tortuous. 
From  its  junction  with  the  Teith  to  the  "carse"  or  al- 
luvial plain  below  Gartmore  they  extend  about  28  miles, 
although  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  only  about  20. 
From  Stirling  harbour  to  Alloa,  where  it  widens  into  an 
estuary,  the  length  of  the  river  is  lOi  miles,  though  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  is  not  more  than  5.  From 
Grangemouth  to  North  Queensferry  the  depth  increases 
idi  the  first  mile  from  10  to  15  feet,  in  the  second  to  25, 
and  in  the  third  mile  to  53  feet,  while  the  remaining  part 
of  the  distance — 7  miles,  including  the  great  anchorage  of 
St  Margaret's  Hope — has  a  depth  generally  of  about  60 
feet  at  low  water.  At  Queensfeny  the  firth  is  2  miles 
wide  ;  between  Dysart  and  Aberlady  about  12  ;  and  between 
St  Abb's  Head  and  Fifeness,  where  it  joins  the  German 
Ocean,  it  is  from  35  to  40  miles.  Near  Queensferry,  be- 
tween Inchgarvie  and  the  North  shore,  it  deepens  to  37 
fathoms.  Tho  bed  of  the  river  consists  to  a  great  extent 
of  mud, — the  depth  of  the  deposit  in  f.ome  places  being 
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upwards  of  200  feet;  and  there  are  extensive  amiviai  lui- 
oiutions  along  tbe  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  its  estuary.  The  tides  are  felt  ik  miles  above 
Stirling,  and  at  Stirling  harbour  the  spring  tides  rise  7  feet 
9  inches.  At  Leith  and  Kin^horn  their  average  height  is 
17 J  feet.  Steamers  go  as  fir  up  tlie  river  as  Stirling, — 
the  only  important  obstructions  to  the  navigation  between 
that  town  and  Alloa,  the  "Town  Ford"  and  the  "  Abbey 
Ford,"  having  been  rsnioved  since  1S43.  The  shallowness 
of  the  channel  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  prac- 
tice in  vogue  from  1732  among  the  Stirlingshire  [iro- 
prietors  of  using  the  river  to  carry.otl'  the  peat  from  their 
lands  ;  Mr  Drummond  of  Blair-Drummond,  for  example, 
between  1783  and  1839  floated  away  upwards  of  1000 
acres  of  this  substance.  Further  down  in  the  firth  the 
principal  obstructions  are  the  Drumsands  near  Cramond 
and  the  Sand  end  to  the  east  of  Burntisland  harbour.  The 
anchorages  in  the  firth  arc  excellent  ;  and  it  thus  forms  the 
most  important  harbour  of  refuge  to  the  niTth  of  the 
Huniber.  Several  of  it?  ports  carry  on  a  large  foreign  trade, 
more  especially  Leith,  Granton,  Ba'ness,  and  Grangemouth. 
The  Bsheries  of  herring,  white  fish,  and  salmon  are  all  of 
great  economical  importance,  not  only  giving  employment 
to  a  considerable  local  population,  but  attracting  English 
and  even  foreign  fishermen.     The  traffic  between  the  two 


smcs  til  me  nrtu  up.s  been  an  object  of  legislation  since 
1467.  Both  the  principal  ferries — that  between  North  and 
South  Queeiisfcrry,  and  that  between  Graiitun  and  Burnt- 
island— are  now  iii  the  hands  of  the  North  British  Railway 
Company.  In  connexion  with  their  system  they  have 
undertaken  to  construct  a  magnificent  viaducs  across  the 
firth,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  tile  30th 
of  September  IS'S.  Thomas  Bouch,  the  engineer  entrusted 
with  the  enterprise,  has  practically  revived  a  plan  proposed 
as  early  as  1818  by  James  Anderson.  The  bridge  is  to 
cross  a  little  to  the  cast  of  the  present  line  of  trallic  between 
North  and  South  Queensferry,  advantage  being  taken  nf 
the  small  island  of  Inchgarvie,  which  lies  about  mid 
channel.  Its  most  striking  features  will  be  two  spans  of 
IGOO  feet,  constructed  on  the  suspension  principle,  at  a 
height  of  luO  feet  above  high  water  of  spring  tides.  In 
order  to  secure  sufficient  stability  against  the  lateral  pie's- 
sure  of  the  winds,  which  sometimes  blow  wiih  great  "'•  'encc 
in  the  firth,  these  central  portions  will  be  split  into  twu 
branches,  each  about  14  feet  wide,  which  will  lie  100  feet 
apart,  but  be  bound  together  by  horizontal  braces.  Both 
the  great  spana  will  be  laid  on  a  dead  level,  but  the  shore- 
ward sections  will  have  gradient.;  of  about  one  in  77  and 
one  in  80.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  £1,250,000,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  works  will  be  completed  in  1882. 


FORTIFICATION 


FORTIFICATION  is  the  art  of  strengthening,  by  works 
of  defence,  positions  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place 
troops  so  an  to  render  them  secure  from  the  attack  of  an 
enemy.  Such  positions  may  contain  within  them  towns, 
dockyards,  arsenals,  and  ports,  or  may  serve  merely  for 
shelter  for  an  army  in  the  field ;  but  the  object  to  bo 
attained  is  always  the  same,  and  the  works  of  defence  are 
so  disposed  round  the  position  that,  while  they  offer  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  their  assailants,  they 
afford  the  utmost  shelter  to  their  defenders.  Fortifica- 
tion is,  in  short,  the  art  of  enabling  the  weak  to  resist  tho 
strong. 

Various  terms  have  been  adopted  in  connexion  with  the 
general  term  of  Fortification,  but  none  of  them  are  of  much 
use  in  considering  the  subject,  and  some  may  lead  to  error, 
by  inducing  the  engineer  to  restrict  himself  under  some  cir- 
cumstances to  a  very  limited  view  of  his  subject.  Thus, 
Fortification  Natural  and  Fortification  Artificial  imply  a  use- 
kss  distinction,  as  every  engineer  must  avail  himself  of  the 
natural  advantages  or  obstacles  of  ground,  as  well  as  of 
the  obstacles  his  science  and  genius  enable  him  to  add 
to  them ;  and  thus  in  every  Fortification  nature  and  art 
must  act  together.  Fortification  Regular  and  Fortification 
Irregular  are  defective  terms,  as  no  Fortification  can 
possibly  bo  regular  unless  it  should  so  happen  that  the 
ground  it  occupies,  as  well  as  tho  ground  surrounding  it 
on  all  sides,  is  uniform  in  level  and  general  character. 
Again  Fortification  Permanent  and  Fortification  Field  or 
Temporary  have  reference  only  to  the  immediate  object  of 
the  works,  or  to  the  application  of  the  science,  and  in  no 
way  affect  its  principles,  which  remain  the  same  whether 
the  work  is  a  simple  earthen  intrcnchmont,  or  a  great  for- 
tress surrounded  by  masonry  walls.  Fortification  Offensive 
and  Fortification  Defensive  are,  however,  of  all  terms  the 
most  objectionable,  since  they  imply  a  contradiction  to 
fact,  for  the  perfection  of  defence  depends  as  much  on 
its  active  off'ensive  operations  as  on  the  protection  of  its 
covering  works,  while  the  perfection  of  atta<^k  depends  as 
much  on  the  skill  with  which  its  passive  protective  works 
are  pushed  forward  as  on  the  fire  of  its  batteries. 

The  principles  of  Fortification  than  .should  be  studied  un- 


shackled by  any  of  these  distinctions,  and  the  engineer 
should  apply  his  means  to  his  end,  using  without  restriction 
the  works  best  suited  to  his  purpose  ;  and  it  is  in  this  wav 
that  the  study  of  the  subject  will  be  here  treated. 

Elementary  Fortification. 

It  is  desirable  to  examine  the  exact  meaning  of  t:'ohnical 
words,  in  order  to  acquire  a  distinct  notion  of  the  ideas 
they  were  intended  to  convey,  and  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  historical  progress  of  the  science  in  which  they  are 
used.  Fortify,  Fortifications,  Fortress,  Fort,  are  all  derived 
from  for/is,  strong ;  and  the  idea  the  first  two  convey 
is  that,  by  artificial  arrangement,  additional  strength  is 
bestowed  upon  one  combatant  over  another,  or  upon  one 
party  of  combatants  over  another  party.  A  rock,  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  a  bank  of  earth,  or  any  natural  object,  which 
shelters  the  body  of  a  man  from  the  missiles  of  his 
opponent  whilst  it  leaves  him  free  to  discharge  his  own, 
may  be  considered  the  simplest  form  of  fortification. 

A  bank  of  earth,  wlien  reduced  to  the  requisite  thickness, 
and  moulded  into  proper  form,  with  such  slopes  as  tlie 
particular  tenacity  of  the  earth  may  require  to  insure 
stability,  or  which  the  intended  direction  of  the  fire  over 
its  summit  may  render  necessary,  becomes  a  Parapet,  so 
called  from  the  Italian  words  para,  a  defence  or  guard,  and 
pelto,  the  breast,  or,  in  English,  a  breastwork.  If  the  Breast- 
work or'  Parapet  be  made  only  sufficiently  high  to  permit 
the  soldier  to  firo  over  it,  he  will  be  exposed  after  firing, 
and  will  be  forced  to  crouch  in  order  to  obtain  cover.  Tlie 
parapet  is  therefore  made  high  enough  to  cover  tho  soldier 
when  standing  up  so  that  he  can  load  with  case  and  security, 
and  can  move  with  safety  from  place  to  place  behind  it. 
This  increased  height  renders  it  necessary  to  introduce  a 
Banquette  or  step  (accessible  by  an  easy  slope),  standing 
upon  wliich  the  soldier  can  fire  over  the  jiarapet  and  from 
which  he  can  retire  by  the  interior  slope  to  the  lower  ground 
behind  it;  thenamo  Banquette  is  derived  from  banchelta.a 
little  bench  or  step.  As  Parapets  ore  usually  formed  arti- 
ficially, the  earth  for  their  construction  is  derived  from  a 
ditch,  whic!-  Wing  dug  immediately  in  front  of  and  parallel 
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to  the  parapet,  I'onns  by  its  depth  an  additional  obstruction 
to  art  advancing  enemy.  Ordinary  intrcnchraents  are  formed 
of  a  simple  parapet  and  ditch,  but  in  more  important  out- 
works and  in  fortresses  the  heiglit  is  further  augmented 
by  elevating  the  parapet  on  another  mound  of  earth  called 
the  Ilampart  [ripnro  in  Italian),  and  as  this  additional  heiglit 
requires  a  greater  quantity  of  earth,  the  ditch  is  made 
both  wider  and  deeper.  By  these  means  the  difficulties  of 
attack  are  increased,  additional  cover  is  given  to  tlie 
niagazincs  or  other  buildings  witliin  the  fortress,  and  tlie 
command  over  the  country  is  raised  and  improved  in 
cfliciency,  by  elevating  the  soldier  so  that  he  can  see  over 
tlic  many  minor  obstacles  which  would  otherwise  restrict 
Ins  field  of  view. 

Some  writers,  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
rampart  as  the  main  distinction  between  permanent  and 
temporary  works,  have  proposed  to  call  t!ie  former  Ram- 
part or  Town  Fortification,  the  latter  Parapet  or  Field 
Fortification  ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  of  universal  appli- 
cation, and  the  more  ordinary  divisions  of  Permanent  and 
Field  Fortification  better  indicate  tho  nature  of  the  works 
and  tho  objects  for  which  they  are  intended. 

In  order  to  study  efficiently  tho  combinations  of  these 
simple  elements,  with  a  view  to  form  from  them  works  of 
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Fio.  1. — Simple  Parapet,     ri.an  above,  profile  below. 

defence,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  the  manner 
in  which  such  works  are  represented  on  paper.  As  in 
architecture,  of  which  in  earlier  times  fortification  was  only 
a  military  branch,  this  is  efi'ected  by  the  plan,  the  section, 
and  the  elevation,  of  which  the  first  two  are  the  most 
important.  The  plan  of  a  work  is  the  orthographic  pro- 
jection of  the  lines  of  intersection  of  tlio  planes  of  its 
slopes  on  the  plane  of  con- 
struction. The  elevation  is  a 
similar  projection  on  a  vertical 
I'lane.  The  section  or  profile 
is  made  on  a  piano  perpendi- 
cular to  the  lines  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  planes  or  slopes, 
and  therefore  represents  Uie  traces  of  these  planes  on  the 
sectional  plane.  Fig.  I  represents  a  small  portion  of  a 
simple  parapet  in  plan  and  profile,  and  leads  to  the  follow- 
ing e.vplanatiou  of  terms : — 

In  the  plan,  cc  represents  tho  crest  of  the  parapet  or  highest  rirlge 
line  of  the  work.  In  dclineatins  the  oulline  of  a  work,  it  is  this 
line  winch  is  always  drawn  ;  it  is  callcil  tho  "trace."  Between 
cc  and  cc  is  the  superior  slope  ;  between  cc  and  a  line  parallel  to  it 
through  s  is  the  exterior  slope,  prolonged  in  this  case  to  the  hot- 
•nm  of  the  ilitch  rhi,  being  continuous  \tith  the  escarp  sd :  77  is  the 
crest  of  tho  glacis,  or  riJge  of  a  slightly  elevated  mound  of  earth 
raised  on  llie  exterior  edge  of  *he  d'tch,  or  counterscarn.  and  slop- 


ing gently  outward,  so  that  the  assailants  passing  over  its  surface 
may  be  in  the  prolongation  of  the  superior  slope  of  the  parapet,  anil 
therefore  in  the  line  of  fire  from  its  crest ;  by  its  elevation  the 
glacis  increases  the  amount  of  descent  into  the  ditch.  Within  the' 
crest  of  the  parapet  are  seen  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet,  bounded 
by  b'h\  the  banquette,  betiveen  b'b'  and  bb,  and  the  interior  slope  of 
the  banq^uelte,  bounded  by  aa. 

Relief.— Thh  term  is  adopted  to  indicate  the  height  of 
any  point  of  the  work  either  above  the  plane  of  construc- 
tion, which  is  'sometimes  the  plane  of  oite,  when  it  is 
called  constructive  relief,  or  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
when  it  is  called  absolute  relief.  The  absolute  rejief  is  a 
very  important  datum,  as  it  expresses  the  tot-al  obstruction 
offered  by  the  parapet  and  ditch  to  the  ascent  of  the 
assailant,  and  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  regulation  of  the 
length  of  lines,  which  mutually  defend  each  otlier.  The 
Relief  of  a  work  is  the  relief  of  the  crest  of  its  parapet 
The  Command  of  a  work  is  the  height  of  the  crest  of  its 
parapet,  either  above  the  plane  of  site  if  horizontal,  or 
above  any  point  of  that  plane  specially  referred  to,  or  abovo 
the  crest  of  the  parapet  of  any  other  work  in  front  of  it ; 
the  dilTerence  of  height,  therefore,  between  the  crest  of  the 
parapet  in  fig.  1  and  the  crest  of  the  glacis  is  the  command 
of  the  parapet  over  the  glacis;  in  the  one  case  the  com- 
mand is  absolute,  in  the  other  relative. 

But  after  all  a  simple  parapet  and  ditch  aff'ord  only  tem- 
porary protection,  and  it  is  necessary  to  stop  an  enemy  as  ho 
advances  to  them  by  placing  obstacles  in  his  path  which  shall 
retain  liim  as  long  as  possible  under  tho  fire  of  the  works 
opposed  to  him  either  in  front  or  in  flank.  In  the  profile  in 
fig.  1,  the  simplest  form  of  such  an  obstacle,  viz.,  a  Palisade, 
is  shown.  When,  however,  in  combination  with  direct  fire 
only,  as  in  the  figure,  palisades  check  an  enemy  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  are  principally  useful  as  affording  more 
time  to  the  defenders.  Indeed  in  any  combination  of 
defence  palisades  are  now  of  much  less  value  than  formerly, 
as  they  are  readily  destroyed  by  indirect  fire,  and  by  the 
new  explosives  which  are  more  portable  and  far  stronger 
than  gunpowder ;  they  are  mainly  used  in  closing  the 
gorges  of  temporary  works.  Many  o'ther  obstacles  may, 
however,  be  so  arranged  as  to  assist  materially  in  rendering 
simple  direct  fire  more  effective. 

Abattis  are  formed  of  trees  cut  down,  and  arranged  side 
by  side  with  the  branches  interlaced  outwards,  and  the  stems 
inwards;  tho  branches  sliould  be  freed  from  foliage,  and 
their  ends  cut  sharp.  They  may  be  arranged  in  one  or 
more  rows,  so  that  the  fire  from  the  parapet  shall  sweep 
along  their  summits,  their  stems  being  firmly  fastened  by 
pickets  to  the  ground  and  partly  buried  in  it ;  an  enemy 
would  suffer  great  loss  whilst  attempting  to  remove  them 
tindor  fire.  The  best  abattis  are  formed  of  good-sized 
growing  trees.  The  trunks  are  partially  cut  through  a 
little  above  tlie  ground,  and  the  trees  are  bent  down  a/id 


Fio.  2. — An-angemcnt  of  Abattis. 
securely  fastened  to  the  ground  and  to  one  another  bv 
pickets  and  iron  wire.  _      ; 

Fig.  2  exhibits  an  arrangement  of  Abattis ;  and  it  will 
bo  observed  that  in  this  profile  the  exterior  slopes  of  the 
parapet  and  the  escarp  are  formed  into  one  gentlo  slope, 
whilst  tho  counterscarp  rcLains  its  ordinary  slope.  By  this 
modification  the  difliculty  of  descending  into  the  ditch 
remains  as  before,  and  the  sloping  pickets  in  front  of  the 
abattis  prevent  the  assailants  from  clearing  it  away.     In 
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:imple  inclosed  .-.orks,  sucli  as  redoubts,  atiJ  in  lines,  ;lie 
defend  frequently  depends  on  direct  tire  alone  ;  and  in 
these  ccses  a  woric  of  the  profile  h*re  figured  with  obstacles 
could  be  far  more  ctfective  in  checking  an  enemy  than  a 
work  of  ordinary  profile  without  obstacles,  and  would  render 
it  impossible  that  a  watchful  garrison  should  be  surprised; 
and  this  is  a  very  important  consideration,  as  a  vigorous 
and  bold  enemy  could  scarcely  be  stopped  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  escarp  unchecked. 

Fig.  3  exhibits  another  arrangement  formed  only  of  largo 
branches  securely  picketed  down  to  the  ground.     In  this 


TiQ.  3. — Simpler  arrangeJncnt  of  Abattis. 

case  the  form  of  the  ground  is  taken  advantage  of,  and 
the  proOle  of  the  defensive  line  is  modified^  a  trench  being 
cut  out  behind  it,  and  the  banquette  being  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  By  simple  arrangements  of  this 
kind,  it  will  often  be  possible  to  carry  defensive  lines  over 
a  large  extent  of  ground  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  to 
obtain  more  effective  defence  by  taking  advairiage  of  the 
natural  facilities  of  the  ground  than  by  the  construction, 
with  a  great  expenditure  of  labour  and  time,  of  elevated 
works,  not  so  well  fitted  to  sweep  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


a!}d  to  act  upon  the  obstacles  placed  to  cneck  the  progrws 
of  the  assailants. 

Cha'aux-de-frise. — The  Cheval-de-frise  (6g.  4)  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  abattis.  It  consists  of  a  strong  horizontal 
beam,  12  feet  long  and  9  inches  square,  through  which  are 
passed  strong  lance-like  rods  of  wood  or  iron,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  and  about  G  inches  apart.  Several  of  these  may  be 
joined  together  by  rings  and  hooks  with  which  the  ends  of 
the  beams  are  fitted. 

Chevaus-de-frise  require  a  considerable  amount  of  skilled 
labour  in  their  construction  ;  hence  they  can  only  be  em- 
ployed in  limited  quantities  for  limited  ob- 
jects.    They  are  employed  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, e.g.,  as  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  a 
work,  across  a  road  or  street,  in   positions 
where  they  can  be  easily  removed  when  the 
communication  is  required  to  be  used.     They 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  removed  or  destroye-'    .ith- 
out  much  difficulty.      It  is,  however,   usual  to  keep  as 
articles  of  store  iron  chevaus-de-frise,  so  made  that  the 


Fio.  4. — Cheval-de-£rise. 

parts  are  separable  for  convenience  of  package  and  traus' 
port.  If  planted  at  the  bottom  of  a  hoUow,  exposed  to 
direct  fire,  so  that  thev  must  either  be  pushed  uphill  for- 


Tia.  5. — Profile  showhig  Fraises  on  the  Escarp. 


ward  or  puUed  downhill  backward,  and  securely  fastened 
by  chains  to  the  ground  or  to  upright  posts,  they  form  a 
very  formidable  obstacle. 

Fraises  are  palisades  placed  in  a  horizontal  or  nearly 
horizontal  position.  They  are  of  wood  or  iron,  and  are 
usually  made  about  10  feet  long  and  15  inches  thick, 
bound  together  by  two  ribands,  nailed  above  and  below 
them  and  buried  in  the  ground,  without  which  they  would 
be  more  easily  torn  away.  They  are  fised  both  on  the 
counterscarp  and  on  the  escarp.  When  on  the  escarp,  they 
are  inclined  downwards,  and  the  berm  is  cut  away;  when 
on  the  counterscarp,  they  are  inclined  upwards.  On  the 
counterscarp  they  are  safe  from  direct  fire,  and  retain  an 
enemy  outside  the  ditch. 

Fig.  5  represents,  in  section,  a  row  of  fraises  on  the  escarp. 
In  this  profile  the  ordinary  banquette  for  musketry  is  repre- 
sent W  by  dotted  lines  below  a  wider  terreplein,  formed  for 
artillery  to  fire  over  the  parspet,  or  "  m  barbelle,"  as  it 
is  usually  called;  but  this  will  bo  more  fully  explained 
below. 

The  "  Wire  Entanglement"  is  the  best  and  most  easily 
made  of  hasty  accessory  defences.  It  can  be  applied 
everywhere,  and  can  be  made  by  anybody;  the  material 
of  it  is  carried  in  a  small  compass ;  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  fire  of  the  defsnce ;  it  cannot  be  seen  from  a 


distance  ;  and  artillery  has  little  effect  upon  it.  A  form 
of  wire  entanglement  is  shown  in  fig.  6.  Stout  stakes  are 
driven  into  the  ground  5  feet  apart,  and  disposed  in  rows 


FiG.  C. — Wire  Eiitauglements. 
chequer-wise ;  strong  wires  are  wound  round  them  about 
1  foot  6  inches  above  the  ground,  crossed  diagonally  by 
finer  wires.  No  entanglement  should  be  less  than  36  feet  in 
depth.  The  wires  should  hang  slackly  from  their  sup*- 
ports,  as  when  strained  they  are  easily  divided  by  a  sword- 
blow,  and  the  stakes  should  vary  in  height.  M  B.W.G. 
steel  wire  is  very  suitable  for  the  thicker  wires;  it  is  strong 
and  weighs  only  90  B)  per  mile.  Wire  entanglements  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ditch  offer  a  strong  resistance.  They  are 
well  placed  in  the  slopes  of  tho  glacis  and  counterscarp 
and  on  the  berm  ;  but.  they  are  most  effective  when  inter- 
woven with  bushes  and  trees  in  the  defence  of  woods. 

Iron  "  band  Gabions,''  when  disposed  as  in  fig.  7,  form  a 
good  entan:;lcment.     The  bands  are  buttoned  and  placed 
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in  lines  4  feet  apart,  and  connected  togetUer  l.y  strong 
passing  tlirougli  the  bridging  lioles. 


wires  catoci  liy  the  dotted  lines,  an  exterior  slope  and  escarp 
are  formed  which  keep  an  enemy  constantly  in  view.  A 
stockade  of  this  description  placed  close  to  the  ed-'e  of 
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Fio.  7. — Gabions  03  an  Entanglement.    . 

Croivs'  Feet  (fig.  8)  are  made  of  iron  with  four  psints  so 
arranged  that  one  shall  always  project  up- 
ward in  whatever  manner  they  may  be 
thrown  on  the  ground;  the  points  are  either 
2  or  4  inches  long.  Crows'  feet  are  sowii, 
over  a  space  about  12  feet  broad.  Troops 
coming  suddenlv,  and  in  the  dark,  on  these 
obstacles,  would  bo  much  annoyed  by  them. 
They  are  most  effective  against  cavalry,  and 
were  formerly  much  used, —  more  so  than  Fig.  S.— CrouV 
now. 

'I'rous-de-luup  are  holes  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone  or  square  pyramid,  the  sides  of  which  are  as 
steep  as  is  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  soil.  They 
are  made  C  or  8  feet  in  diameter 
and  6  feet  deep,  so  that  an 
enemy  cannot  use  them  as  shel- 
ter pits  to  fire  from.  At  the 
bottom  is  fixed  a  sharp  stake  3 
feet  long,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree 
cut  into  sharp  points,  or  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  sharp  pickets,  or 
a  quantity  of  crows'  feet.  Fig.  9 
shows,  in  plan  and  section,  the 
arrangement  of  trous-de-loup  \ 
proposed  by  Wenzel.  t  -■"■; — 

If  along  the  line  of  a  position,    {_  A,    .  ,,  , ,, 

either  on   the   glacis  or  on  the     VJ.^* ! '  ''%  j-S' 

escarp  (when    gradually  sloped       ^-c^_-_^^v^\y>' 
as    in    fig.    2),    .small    trees   or  Via.  S.— Pl.in  ana  section  of 
shrubs  are  planted,  they  can  be  Trous-de-loup. 

on  an  emergency  cut  down,  and  with  the  points  of  their 
stum[)s  sharpened  they  would  become  very  annoying  to  an' 
assailant.  Harrows  and  many  other  substitutes  can  also 
be  used;  indeed  every  expedient  which  ingenuity  can  sug- 
gest should  'be  adopted  by  the  engineer  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  an  advancing  enemy,  and  to  delay  him  as  long 
aj  possible  under  fire. 

Stockades. — Before  proceeding  to  the  invostigalion  of  the 
principles  which  should  regulate  the  relief  and  thickness  of 
ordinary  parapets,  viewed  in  reference  to  simple  defensive 
lines.and  to  direct  fire,  it  is  right  to  notice  the  "  Stockade" 
as  a  substitute,  and  in  some  circumstances  an  advantageous 
substitute,  for  a  parapet.  The  Stockade  is  formed  of  one 
or  more  rows  of  stout  pahsades,  and  in  ifs  simplest  form  is 
thus  constructed.  A  row  of  very  strong  palisades,  usually 
pointed  at  the  top,  from  9  to  1 2  inches  in  diameter,  is  fixed 
deeply  in  the  ground,  with  intervals  of  about  3  inches 
bi-tween  the  palisades.  These  intervals  are  filled  by  smaller 
pilisides  cut  square  at  the  top — every  alternate  palisado 
being  shortened  4J  inches,  so  that  the  open  space  above 
it  may  bo  used  as  a  loophole.  A  stout  riband  nailed  hori- 
zontally to  the  upper  ends  of  the  palisades  strengthens  the 
construction  materially. 

Such  a  Stockade  is  shown  in  plan,  elevation,  and  section 
in  fig.  10;  it  ha.s  a  banquette  of  earth,  which  may  be 
replaced  when  desirable  by  a  wooden  step.  By  cutting  out 
the  triangular  portion  shown  in  the  section,  and  throwing 
the  earth  up  against  the  front  of  tiie  palisades,  as  indi- 


Fia  10. — Plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  Stockade. 

a  Steep  bank,  has  this  great  advantage  over  a  parapet,  that 
the  men  behind  it  have  a  more  eftective  command  of  the 
ground  before  them  when  firing  through  the  loopholes  than 
they  could  possibly  have  when  firing  over  a  parapet.  It  is 
here  supposed  that  artillery  fire  cannot  act  directly  against 
the  stockade,  but  artillery  may  possibly  be  placed  to  act 
against  it  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to 
enfilade  it,  and  in  this  case  the  line  of  stockade  should  be 
interrupted  by  traverses,  which  are  usually  banks  of  earth 
placed  transversely  to  the  line  they  are  intended  to  protect 
from  such  artillery  fire.  Fig.  11  shows  a  stockade  of  this 
description  applied 
to  the  defence  of 
precipitous  ground.  . 
When  stockades  are 
formed  into  inclosed 
works,  they  are 
called  "Tambours." 
Under  some  cir- 
cumstances it  may 
be  desirable  to 
throw  an  ordinary 
parapet  forward  to 
the  edge  of  a  bank, 
the  slope  of  which  supplies  the  function  of  escarp,  and  henco 
to  dig  the  ditch  behind  instead  of  before  it,  as  in  fig.  1 2, 
v/here  it  will  be  also  observed  that  the  slope  of  the  banauetta 


Fio.  11. — Stockade  on  steep  gnTiind. 


Fig.  12. 

is  brolceninto  two  steps,  the  tenacity  of  the  earth  when  fii-st 
excavated  allowing  it  to  stand  firm;  the  principle  of  this  ex- 
cavated form  of  structure  is  adopted  in  sunken  batteries. 
Sometimes  the  object  of  the  parapet  is  merely  cover  and  not 
active  defence,  in  which  case  the  banquette  is  omitted  as  ii> 
fig.  13,  and  the  work  is  called  an  "  Epaulement."  In  this 
profile  it  will  be  observed  that  a  space  is  left  between  the 
face  of  the  epaulement  and  the  internal  ditch.  Such  a 
space  should  always  be  left,  whether  the  ditch  is  within  or 
without,  wlicn  the  work  to  be  formed  is  of  any  considerable 
elevation,  as  it  affords  a  stage  upon  which  the  builders  can 
stand,  and  lessens  the  height  to  which  the  diggers  have  to 
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throw  tho  earth  from  the  Jitch ;  it  is  very  important  to 
keep  this  space  clear  by  throwing  forward  or  backward 


Fio.  13. — Epaulement. 

the  earth  as  quickly  as  it  is  raised.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  an  able  engineer  is  the  power  of  varying 
his  appliances — thus  in  his  hands  the  abattis  may  become 
the  fraise,  or  may  take  the  place  of  the  palisade,  as  in  fig. 
14.     If  this  be  not  borne  in  mind,  evil  rather  than  good 


Fig.  14. — Use  of  Abattis  as  Fraise  and  Palisade. 

may  result  from  adherence  to  systematic  instruction ;  as 
the  engineer  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  one  con- 
trivance may  be  found  crippled  by  his  constant  efforts  to 
conform  to  it  rather  than  to  seek  some  oth.er  better  fitted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  this  profile  a  berm  is 
re;  resented,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  the  abattis 
and  to  build  the  parapets  without  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the   trous-de-louD,  combined  with 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  is  shown  in  fig.  15,  an  ad- 


Fto.  15. — Trou.^-de-loiip  in  front  of  triangular  ditch. 

vanced  glacis  having  been  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  out 
of  the  excavations.  The  ditch  is  in  this  case  triangular  ; 
ind  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  particular  form 
jf  ditch  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  re- 
membering that  the  contents  of  the  ditches  must  supply 
material  for  the  parapets;  and  their  depth,  as  it  adds  to  the 
liflficulty  of  assault,  should  not  be  diminished  e.xcept  from 
necessity. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  student  should  be 
prepared  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  Field  Fortification. 

Rules  for  delermimng  tlie  Dimensions  of  Parapets. 

Determination  of  the  Belief  of  a  Parapet. — First,  where 
the  ground  is  horizontal, — for  the  protection  of  troops  in  a 
normal  position.  The  minimum  for  a  simple  parapet  may 
be  here  stated  at  6  feet  6  inches,  as  a  musket  ball  would 
penetrate  the  parapet  for  a  few  inches  below  its  crest,  and 
the  maximum  at  8  feet,  a  height  which  gives  the  defenders 
perfect  security  under  almost  every  circumstance  of  fire, 
iiicHiding  that  from  mounted  soldiers. 

Defilade. — Secondly,  where  the  ground  is  uneven,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  defilade  the  work  from  a  point  or  points 
which  command  it. 

Fig.  16  explains  the  first  case,  in  which  the  points  A,  B,  C,  are 
00  the  same  level,  the  distance  AB  being  the  space  iDteuJed  to  be 


protected  by  the  parapet  at  C.  The  line  CF  represents  the  supposed 
normal  height  at  which  it  is  presumed  the  assailants  may  fire,  in 
this  case  8  feet;  BE  will  be  the  same;  and  AD  cut  by  the  ling 
drawn  from  F  to  E  will  be  8  feet. 

In  fig.  17,  A,  B  are  still  considered  to  be  in  one  horizontal  plane, 
but  C  is  considerably  elevated  ;  and  hence,  adopting  the  same  data 


Fig.  19. 
Fics.  16-  13  illustrate  rules  for  different  heights  of  Parapets.' 

as  to  height,  and  drawing  the  line  FE  and  the  line  C'B  parallel 
to  it,  AD,  or  the  height  of  the  parapet,  is  equal  to  AI-HiD, — ID 
lieing  equal  to  BE,  or  CF,  or  >'.  the  normal  height.  Calling  also 
AB,  or  the  distance  to  be  covered,  d  ;  AH,  or  the  disL-ince  from  the 
commanding  point,  D;  and  HC,  or  tlie  height  of  C  above  A  and  B, 
H,— wehave  AI:  HC::AB:HB;  or  Al  :  H  ::  d  ;d+ D;  and  hence 

AI=^.f^.H,andAD  =  N+^-|^.H    .     .     .     (1) ; 


so  that  the  necessary  height  of  the  parapet  increa-ses  as  the  height 
of  the  commanding  point  increases,  or  as  the  distance  AB  to  be 
defiladed  increases,  and  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the  com- 
manding point  increases.     Taking  D  =  600  ft. ,  c(  =  -30  ft. ,  H  =  60  ft , 

then  AI  =  |5,  or  2  ft.  10  in.,  and  AD,  the  height  of  the  crest  of  the 

parapet  =  8  ft.' +  2  ft.  10  in. -10  ft.  10  in.;  or  Uking  D  =  12C0ft , 
or  400  yards,  then  AD  =  9  ft.  6  in. 
.  Fig.  18  represents  A  lower  than  B  by  a  quantity  =-AO  =  GH  — A  ; 

hence  AD  =A0  +  01  +  ID,  and  01  -9^^  ^  -A.    (H-A).or 

BG         D  -Ki 

AD~S  +  k  +  -J—.  Oi-h) (2); 

which  shows  that  the  deeper  A  is  sunk  helow  B  and  C  the  more  ele- 
vated must  be  the  parapet,  and  hence  that  this  is  a  vfcr>*  unfavourable 
condition  of  parapet-     For  example,  let  A  be  2  ft.  below  B,  and  all 

other  data  the  same  as  before,  then  — -_. .  {IT  -  A)  =  2  ft.    9   i*., 

D-ra 
.nud  AD  =  8  ft. -1-2  ft.  9  in. -1-2  rt.-12ft   9  in.;  or  wlien  D  =  1200 
ft-,  AD  =  llft.  4  in.;   and  if  it  should   bo  necessary  to  defilade  a 
distance  of  90  ft.  instead  nf  30,  the  heights  of  the  p.Trapet  would 
necessarily  become  IS  ft.  8  in.,  and  H  ft.  2  in. 

Again,  in  figure  19,  A  is  higher  than  B,  and  C  is  lowest  of  all ; 
and  if  H  still  represents  the  dilTercnce  of  level  of  A  and  C,  and  A 
the  dilTcrence  of  level  of  .4  and  E,  then 
d 
D-td 

end,  of  course,  so  far  as  concerns  the  height  alone  of  the  parapet, 
this  is  the  most  favourable  condition  of  all. 

Any  other  case  is  easily  resolvable  by  one  or  other  of  the  for- 
mula: ; — thus,  when  A  and  C  arc  on  the  same  level,  and  B  higher 

lliau  A,  HisO,  and  oiuation  (2)  becomes  AX)=ii  *  h  -  --  ■■  .  h. 
'  '  '  D-+d 

And  in  equation (3),  if  B-\ic  higher  than  A,  h  becomes  positive,  and 


AD  =  N-A- 


(H-A) 


(3); 
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AD=N  +  A- 


D+d 


.  (H  +  A). 


(4); 


or  if  A  be  0,  A  and  B  beiDg  on  the  same  level,  ,AD  =  N  -  jjijr^-  ^■ 

In  equation  (4),  if  the  Btation  C,  thougli  below  A  and  B,  falls 
between  the  hoi-izontal  line  drawn  through  A  and  the  line  BR,  or 
BA  be  prolonged  tUl  it  cuts  the  surface  of  the  ground  sloping  from 

B  towards  D,  then  =f^,-  (H  + A)  is  less  than  A,  and  AD  is  greater 
V  +  d 

than  N  ;  but  should  C  be  below  the  line  BK,  then  J^  .  (H  +  A) 

U  +  a 

is  greater  than  h,  and  AD  is  less  than  N  ;  or,  in  other  words,  should 
the  line  of  defilade  passing  through  BA  meet  the  ground  at  R 
within  the  prescribea  limits  of  detiiade,  or  the  effective  ranges  of 
musketry  and  artillery,  which  may  be  now  assumed  as  800  yards 
for  the  first  and  3000  yards  for  the  second,  then  if  the  point  C  be 
above  that  line  the  parapet  at  A  must  be  made  higher  than  the 
normal  height,  and  if  below  it  may  be  made  lower.  A  comparison 
of  the  examples  under  equation  (2)  will  exhibit  the  great  dis- 
advantage to  the  defenders  of  simple  lines  of  having  any  ground 
near  to  their  own  moderately  elevated,  and  care  should  be  there- 
fore taken  either  to  occupy  such  ground  or  to  throw  back  the  lines 
opposite  to  it  as  far  as  possible,  and,  should  it  have  the  character  of 
a  ridge,  to  bring  some  portion  of  the  fire  of  the  lines  to  act  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  space  AB  to  be  defiladed  must  depend 
upon  circumstances;  the  minimum,  to  allow  safe  communication 
for  the  troops  behind  and  actually  defending  the  parapet,  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  30  feet,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
up  troops  behind  the  parapet  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  90  feet ; 
in  cases  of  double  lines  or  of  inclosed  works  the  distance  must  of 
course  vary,  as  the  object  will  be  to  protect,  not  only  the  troops 
near  to  the  enemy  from  a  direct  fire,  but  the  troops  arming  the 
more  distant  parapet  from  a  reverse  fire.  In  assuming  the  normal 
height  as  8  feet,  on  the  supposition  that  protection  is  required  from 
the  fire  of  mounted  soldiers,  a  condition  is  assumed  which  is  not 
generally  likely  to  occur  in  the  attack  of  intrenchmcnts.  Never- 
tjieless,  the  command  of  a  work  should  be  sufiicient  to  cover  the 
defenders  standing  on  the  ground  inside.  Infantry  are  assumed  to 
be  6  feet  high,  and  to  protect  them,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  parapet,  from  projectiles  clearing  the  crest  and  tending  down- 
wards in  the  latter  part  of  their  trajectory,  the  command  of  a  para- 
pet on  level  ground  should  be  at  least  8  feet.  Shrapnel  fire  being 
clfective  at  3000  yards,  and  the  elevation  of  the  heaviest  gun  of 
position  for  a  range  of  3000  yards  being  7°,  the  balls  clearing  an 
8-feet  parapet  will  strike  the  ground  18  yards  in  rear  of  the  crest  of 
the  parapet.  In  equation  (3),  and  in  one  case  of  (4),  asexplained, 
the  height  of  the  parapet  becomes  less  than  N,  but  should  the 
diminution  extend  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  parapet 
below  7  feet,  the  relief  should  be  restored  to  its  proper  amount  by 
excavating  the  ground  behind  the  parapet,  or,  in  other  words, 
forming  a  terrepleine  below  the  level  of  the  plane  of  site.  In  a 
similar  manner,  in  equation  (2),  and  in  one  case  of  (4),  where  the 
parapet  becomes  greater  than  N,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
augment  the  height  above  12  feet,  and  it  is  preferable  therefore  to 
exLayatt  behind  the  parapet,  whenever  the  defilade  requires  so  great 
an   fPC'ease  of  height.        , 

In  the  preceding  observations  the  parapet  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  simple  straight  line,  deriving  its  defence  solely 
from  its  own  direct  fire ;  but  such  a  condition  would  most 
frequently  be  found  inapplicable,  in  respect  of  form,  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and 
unsatisfactory,  in  respect  of  defence,  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfect  operation  of  direct  fire  from  the  top  of  a  parapet, 
which  car\  strike  the  ground  in  front  only  in  the  pro- 
longation of  its  superior  slope,  leaving  everything  within 
this  defencelessj  the  line  in  which  the  superior  slope  meets 
the  ground  is  called  the  "  Limiting  Line  of  Defence."  A 
disposition  of  trace  has  therefore  been  adopted  by  which 
the  firs  of  one  portion  of  the  parapet  takes  in  flank  an 
enemy  advancing  directly  against  the  adjoining  portion ; 
and  a  work  is  said  to  be  flanked  when  the  arrangements  are 
such  that  an  enemy  cannot  advance  against  any  portion  of 
it  without  being  taken  in  flank  by  the  Cre  of  some  other 
portion.  In  lines  of  intrenchmcnts  this  arrangement  leads 
to  a  bent  line,  having  angles  projecting  toicanh  the  exterior 
called  "salient  angles,"  andanglosretiredyVoj.-i  the  exterior 
called  "re-entering  angles";  and  it  is  evident  that  in  this 
arrangement  the  linos  AB  and  AC  (fi':.  20),  which  are 
flanked  by  BD,  CD,  in  tbeir  turn  flank  BD  and  CD ;  such 
flanking  defence  is  called  "  reciprocal  defence." 


Referring  h;.z]i  '.2  tbe  subject  of  defilade,  it  is  evident 
that  a  bent  line  of  .this  kind  affords  more  facility  for  de- 
filade than  a  straight  line,  as  it  is  often  possible  so  to  arrange 
the  position  of  the  angles  that  the  salients  shall  occupy 
higher  ground,  while  the  re-entering  angles,  though  placed 
lower,  shall  be  compensated  for  this  disadvantage  by  being 
further  removed  from  the  commanding  ground  of  the 
enemy. 

Though  a  simple  straight  line  has  the  disadvantage  of 
depending  for  its  defence  solely  on  direct  fire,  it  is  not 
exposed  to  be  swept  along  its  whole  length  by  an  enemy's 
fire.  Fire  of  this  kind  is  called  "  enfilade"  fire,  and  is 
very  destructive ;  it  produces  the  same  effect  upon  the 
defence  as  flanking  fire  upon  the  attack,  viz.,  it  takes  the 
defenders  of  the  line  in  flank.  To  guard  against  this  evil, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  take  up  a  position  in  front  of 
ground  of  a  superior  command,  the  long  lines  AB,  AC 
(fig.  20)  should  be  so  directed  that  theii  prolongations 


Wsmm 
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Fio.  20. — Illustrating  defence  against  Enfilade  Fire. 

may  fall  on  low  ground  at  E,  F,  and  not  as  they  would  do 
in  the  case  of  AB',  AC,  on  the  high  ground  at  E',  F';  and, 
if  pos.sible,  as  where  the  high  ground  is  not  continuous 
the  prolongations  of  both  short  and  long  lines  should  fall 
on  low  ground  between  the  commanding  eminences,  an 
arrangement  which  will  bo  especially  advantageous  should 
the  low  ground  be  marshy  or  otherwise  difficult  of  occupa- 
tion by  an  enemy.  Such  observations  as  these  ore  only 
suggestive,  since  no  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  meet 
all  cases.  The  engineer  should  examine  the  ground  and 
adjust  his  works  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  its  advan- 
tages, and  to  neutralize,  as  far  as  possible,  its  disadvan- 
tages. To  determine  the  height  of  the  parapet  by  the  rul&s 
for  defilade  formulated  above,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
correct  plan  of  the  ground,  and  to  know  the  exact  levels  of 
the  points  A,  B,  C,  in  every  case;  but  where  there  is  no 
such  plan,  the  defilading  may  be  effected  in  practice  b^ 
levelling  (poles  or  boning  rods.  In  this  case,  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  ground  within  the  parapet  to  be  defiladed 
being  staked  out,  a  boning  rod  of  7  or  S  feet  high,  according 
to  the  intended  normal  height  of  the  parapet,  should  be 
placed  at  Bon  the  staked-out  line,  and  another  of  equal  height 
on  the  commanding  point  or  ground  C  (fig.  21),  supposed  to 
be  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  range  of  the  projectiles  from  the 
fire  of  which  the  work  is  to  be  defiladed.  A  rod  about  1 2  feet 
high  is  then  fixed  at  A,  and  a  cross  piece  or  marker  is 
raised  up  or  down  it  until  it  meets  the  point  where  the  vijsual 
line  from' the  top  of  B  to  the  top  of  C  intersects  the  pole  at 
A;  this  operation  is  simply  the  mechanical  determination  of 
the  height  obtained  in  the  other  method  by  calculation. 
If  it  bo  required  to  defilade  the  whole  space  between  two 
parallel  lines,  or  that  included  between  the  two  lines 
forming  the  salient  angle  in  fig.  20,  it  is  evident  that  the 
work  must  be  defiladed  from  both  sides,  and  further,  that 
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the  soldiers  standing  on  the  banquette  ot  one  lino  sLould 
be  secured  from  the  fire  of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  other, 
which  firo  is  called  reverse  fire,  beciuse  it  strikes  Ihein 
in  rear.  This  is  effected  by  placing  a  mound  of  earth  or 
travers  between  them,  and  detornimmg  its  height  as  well 
as  the  height  of  the  parapets  in  the  following  maniKir  : — 

On  tU  commamllng  point  C  (Hg.  21)  is  [ilaccJ  a  boning  rod  CD 
of  the  normal  height,  and  another  BE  of  the  same  lii'iglil  at  R,  or 
at  the  position  of  the  traverse :  then  tiic  height  of  the  crest  of  the 

Earapetof  A  isdeteriDined  by  the  intersection  of  the  visual  line  from 
I  to  E  with  the  pole  fixed  at  A,  at  the  point  a,  which  is  here  liigli, 


a^  C  IS  so  nindi  higln..  t^an  A.  See  |ircccding  rnles  and  equations. 
In  lil;e  manner  a  jrole  of  the  proper  hciglil  being  fixed  at  tlio 
extent  of  range  on  tlie  opposite  side  at  C,  the  visual  line  from  D' 
to  E  dcterniirics  the  height,  a',  of  tlie  parapet  of  A',  which  is 
much  lower  than  tho  pniaput  of  A,  as  A  and  c' arc  nearly  on  the 
same  level.  Now,  to  detilade  the  bani)nettts,  and  to  dcterniine  the 
height  of  the  traverse  necessary  fur  that  purpose,  set  up  on  the 
hanriuctte  of  A  a  pole  Ih  of  tlic  same  height  as  CD,  CD',  BE,  and 
the  visual  line  fioin  D'  to  i  determines  llic  height  of  the  tiaversc  at 
/,  which  is  necessary  to  secuie  the  bampictte  of  A  from  tlic  reverse 
lire  of  C,  wliilst  the  visual  line  drawn  from  D  to  i'  determines  the 
height  of  the  traverse  sullicient  to  protect  the  banquette  of  A'  from 
the  reverse  fire  of  C. 


Fio.  21.— Practical  Measurements  in  Defilading. 


The  application  of  these  principles  to  a  work  formed  of 
two  lines  (or  "faces"  as  they  are  called),  terminating  in  a 
salient  angle  is  shown  by  f]g.  22,  but  the  application  is 
tlie  same  whether  the  work  is  connected  with  a  line  of 
intrenchment  as  a  "  redan,"  is  detached  as  in  a  "rt.velin" 
and  other  outworks,  or  forms  part  of  a  peculiar  system  or 
arrangement  of  works,  as  in  the  tenaille  system  of  Monta- 
lembert,  called  by  its  author  the  angular  system, — terms 
and  works  which  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  explained. 
Here  the  comraandmg  point  is  supposed  to  be  at  M,  and  tu 


fig.  22. 

secure  the  defenders  of  the  face  AB  from  a  reverse  fire 
it  is  necessary  to  interpose  the  traverse  cd,  called  from  its 
object  a  "  parados."  The  length  of  the  traverse  cd  is  deter- 
mined by  the  line  MB,  beyond  which  it  should  project 
Bufficiently  to  give  ample  security  to  a  space  about  50  "feet 
wide  behind  the  parapet.  At  the  other  end,  the  traverse 
is  not  carried  up  to  the  salient  angle,  as  it  would  interfere 
with  the  communication,  but  is  completed  by  ha,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  other  face,  by  which  arrangement  the  sj)ace 
within  the  salient  and  the  banfjuette  are  left  free.  The 
two  lines  MrfB  and  Mc/,  passing  through  points  at  the 


F:o.  23,  nhowiBg  Bonnette  DAD',  and  Traverses  T,  T'T'. 

normal  height  ahove  the  banquette,  determine  the  height  of 
he  traverse.     It  may,  however,  happen  that  tho  commaadB 


are  so  situated  as  to  give  an  enfilade  fire  along  both  the 
faces  AB,  AB'  (fig.  23).  In  this  case  a  small  work  DAD' 
is  formed  in  connexion  with  the  parapet,  by  drawing  lines 
parallel  to  the  crests  CB  and  C'B  at  a  distance  from  them 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  banquette,  and  then  determin- 
ing, in  the  manner  cxi)lained,  the  heights  at  A  necessary  to 
defilade  a  certain  length  of  the  banquettes  of  CB  and  C'B' 
from  the  fire  sweeping  them,  and  assuming  the  greater  of 
the  two  as  the  height  of  the  parapet  at  A.  This  work  is 
called  a  bonnettej  and  when  the  height  necessary  to  defilade 
the  whole  of  one  or  both  faces  is  found  to  exceed  12  feet, 
the  height  of  A  should  be  restricted  to  that  limit,  and 
traverses  T,  T,  T-  should  be  placed  at  such  distances  as 
shall  defilade  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

The  internal  sf  ace  may  frequently  be  sufficiently  defil- 
aded by  raising  the  salient  portion  of  the  parapet  without 
disturbing  the  line  of  direction  of  the  crest;  but  in  that  case 


Fig.  2«- 


the  banquettes  of  the  two  faces  would  not  be  covered  from 
enfilade  fire,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  o  bonnette.  The 
increased  height  of  the  parapet  of  the  bonnette  renders  it 
necessary  to  adopt  two  banquettes  h,  U,  one  below  the  other, 
and  each  provided  with  steps  to  facilitate  ascent  (figs.  23, 24). 
The  operation  of  defilading  may-Be  also  effected  by  planes 
of  defilade;  as,  for  example,  if  the  lino  which  marks  out  or 
limits  the  space  to  be  defiladed  be  first  draw-n,  and  a  plane 
be  supposed  to  pass  through  aline  either  C  ft.  6  in.  or  S  ft 
(or  whatever  height  between  these  may  be  assumed  as  tbo 
normal  height  K)  above  tho  limiting  line,  and  through  a 
Doint  the  same  hcicht  above  the  commanding  point,  this 
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plane  will  determine  the  height  oi  tne  parapet,  me  crssc  oi 
which  will  necessarily  be  in  it. 

Where  the  parapet  is  continued  not  only  on  the  flanks 
but  also  in  rear,  so  as  to  form  an  inclosed  work,  it  may 
often  be  necessary  to  defilade  it  in  various  directions  as  in 
fig.  25.  Where  two  traverses  or  parados  cross  each  other, 
they  must,  of  course,  be  so 
placed  that  they  shall  not 
only  completely  defilade  the 
whole  interior  space  of  the 
work,  but  shall  secure  from 
reverse  fire  the  banquette  on 
each  side,  the  normal  N  being 
therefore  at  least  6  ft.  6  iu. 
above  the  banquette.  Where 
traverses  of  this  kind  become 
necessary,  the  engineer  must 
take  in  to  account  the  space  ^'S-  ^^^ 

they  will  occupy,  and  plan  his  work  accordingly ;  and  should 
he  be  able  to  render  the  difficulty  of  attacking  one  side  of 
his  works  very  great,  he  may  construct  the  traverses  so 
that  they  may  be  used  as  retrenchments,  and  thus  increase 
the  means  of  defence ;  for  example,  S  being  the  salient  of 
greatest  strength,  bcb  might  be  defended,  and  then  bed. 

This  subject  has  been  enlarged  upon  because  it  is  of  much 
importance  in  military  engineering,  as  the  safety  of  a  long 
line  of  works  may  be  endangered  by  defective  defilade. 
Though  considered  hero  in  a  practical  form,  it  depends 
entirely  upon  geometrical  principles,  and  inst.-uction  iu 
descriptive  geometry  is  therefore  essential  in  all  schools  of 
military  engineering. 

Having  determined  the  relief  of  the  crest  of  the  para- 
pet in  reference  to  the  plane  of  site,  all  the  other'  vertical 
dimensions  foUow  from  it,  as  shown  in  several  of  the 
preceding  figures  ;  whilst  the  horizontal  dimensions  are 
determined  by  the  thickness  necessary  to  resist  the  enemy's 
missiles  and  by  the  slopes  required  to  ensure  stability. 
The  Penetration  at  a  mean  range  into  common  earth  after 
it  has  been  dug  up  and  well-rammed  and  into  other 
materials  is  as  stated  below,  and  to  these  dimensions  one 
half  should  be  added  for  the  thickness  for  security. 

English  Field  Artillery. 


Field  Guns.     M.L.R. 

Penetration  at  1000  yards 
Mith  common  ahell. 

P.cmarka. 

N'ataic. 

r-.-v        Soft 
E'rth-     Wood. 

Brick 

in 
Mortar. 

lOPrs. 
9Pr3. 
7Pr3. 

Shell. 

ft.   In. 
i    6 

3     6 

2     0 

ft.     In. 
3     0 

2     3 

0  10 

ft.    In. 
1      9 

1      6 

0     6 

These  sUcUa  break 
up  oa  hard  ma- 
sonry. The  pene- 
tration into  con- 
crete    13     about 
two  •  thirds   that 
into  brick-work. 

English  Rifled  Small  Arm. 


Weapon. 

Projectile. 

Penetration  at  300  yorda.— Inches.        | 

Eartb. 

Sort 
Wood. 

Brick. 

lion. 

Steel. 

Itartini- 
Henry. 

480  grs.' 

U 

5 

0-5 

0-25 

0-13 

The  penetraHon  into  sand  is  about  two-tliinls  the  penetration 
into  earth,  and  about  one-half  tliat  into  clay. 

The  penetration  into  oak  is  about  half  tliat  into  fir. 

With  light,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil,  or,  when  ramming 
can  only  be  imperfectly  performed,  greater  thickness  should 
be  allowetl;  and  as.-a  wide  and  deep  ditch  must  always 
materially  strengthei>  the  work  before  which  it  is  placed, 
there  can  be  no  reason  o<hcr  than  want  of  time,  want  of 


men,  or  aitticulty  of  ground,  lor  reducing  the  lhickner;s'02 
the  parapet  below  14,  or  at  the  utmost  12  feet.  For  form-, 
ing  the  parapet  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  difficulty: 
the  engineer  will  avail  himself  of  every  fitting  substance 
which  may  be  at  hand,  such  as  bags  of  wool,  mattresses, 
fire-wood,  manure  heaps,  and  fascines,  either  by  themselves 
or  packed  in  gabions.  The  resistance  of  fascines  is  not 
great,  their  strength  being  rapidly  diminished  by  the 
speedy  fracture  of  their  branches  when  exposed  to  sharp 
fire. 

With  these  data  it  will  be  easy  to  regulate  all  the 
dimensions  of  the  parapet, — the  height  of  its  crest,  or  the 
relief  of  the  work,  having  been  first  established.  Thus  the 
banquette  or  step  on  which  the  men  stand,  when  firing 
over  the  parapet,  should  for  convenience  be  4  ft.  3  in.  below 
the  crest.  The  breadth  or  tread  should  for  a  single  rank  be 
3  ft.,  for  a  double  rank  5  ft.  ;  the  surface  should  slope 
backwards  2  inches  in  the  3  ft.,  3  inches  in  the  5  ft.,  so  as 
to  discharge  water  freely  and  keep  the  banquette  dry ;  the 
base  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  bano.uette  up  which  the 
men  mount  should  be  twice  its  height;  if  the  height  of  the 
parapet  exceed  the  normal  height,  the  banquette  should 
have  two  treads  or  steps,  the  lower  about  seven  feet  below 
the  crest,  so  that  one  rank  of  men  may  stand  thereon  whilst 
reloading  the  muskets  of  the  rank  on  the  step  above 
them;  or  it  should  have  three  steps,  each  with  a  rise  of  1  ft., 
and  a  tread  of  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  3  in:,  sloping  slightly  to  the 
rear,  by  which  arrangement  the  necessary  excavation  of  the 
ditch  will  be  diminished,  and  lessot  the  interior  space 
occupied.  The  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  should  be 
made  very  steep,  so  that  a  man  firing  over  the  parapet 
should  be  as  close  to  it  as  possible ;  the  base  should  not 
exceed  one  half  the  height;  the  superior  slope,  or  "  plongce," 
of  the  parapet,  by  which  the  fire  is  directed  towards 
"the  point  on  which  it  is  to  act,  should  not  be  less  than 
one-ninth,  nor  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  thickness, 
and  in  service  is  generally  made  one-sixth  ;  but  as  the  in- 
crease of  the  slope  facilitates  the  destruction  of  the  crest,  it 
should  be  kept  .as  slight,  as  possible.  It  is  usual  on  the 
Continent  to  retain  the  angle  of  the  crest,  as  a  constant 
quantity,  at  100°,  and  to  increase  the  base  of  the  interior 
slope  as  the  plunge  increases,  and  vice  versa ;  but  this  is 
not  satisfactor)-,  since,  the  height  of  the  soldier's  shoulder 
remaining  constant  whilst  the  line  of  plunge  varies,  the 
fire' will  not  be  always  in  the  true  direction;  and  it  is 
preferable  to  keep  the  base  of  the  interior  slope  as  small 
as  possible,  and  to  make  the  top  of  the  parapet  at  the  crest 
horizontal  for  one  or  two  feet,  commencing  the  plunge 
therefrom,  but  reducing  the  top  as.  the  plunge  increases. 
This  flat  top  will  facilitate  the  use  of  sand  bags  (bags  filled 
with  earth),  which  are  sometimes  so  arranged  on  the  crest 
of  the  parapet  as  to  form  loopholes  for  the  musketry,  there- 
by adding  to  the  cover  of  the  men.  The  base  of  the 
exterior  slope  of  the  parapet  should  at  least  equal  its  height, 
though  possibly  in  some  soils — e.g.,  chalk — the  exterior 
slope  may  stand  at  a  steeper  angle  than  45°.  The  slopes  of 
the  escarp  and  counterscarp  should  be  as  steep  as  prac- 
ticable, but  generally  they  will  be  the  same  as  the  exterior 
slope.  Between  the  exterior  slope  and  the  escarp  a  "  berm" 
is  left.  This  berm  is  a  space  at  least  1  ft.  6  in.  wide  and 
slightly  inclined  downwards  aiwi  outwards  for  drainage ;  it 
gives  greater  stability  to  the  exterior  slope  and  to  the  escarp, 
prevents  the  earth  from  the  exterior  slope  from  falling  into 
the  ditch,  and  is  a  standing  ground  for  the  repair  of  the 
parapet.  Where  steeper  slopes  are  indispensable,  the  eartli 
must  be  retained  in  place  by  a  wall  called  a  "  revetment," 
which  may  be  formed  of  fascines  (long  cylindrical  faggots), 
hurdles,  sods,  planks,  clay  puddling,  and,  in  the  interitrfof 
Works,  of  sand  bags.  The  base  of  the  interior  slope  of  the 
glacis  should'  be  enual  to  its  height,  and  the  exterior  dope. 
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should  have  a  slope  of  1  in  1 2.  The  commauJ  of  the  crest 
of  the  parapet  over  that  of  the  glacis  should  be  such  that 
an  assailant,  standing  on  the  crest  of  the  latter,  should  not 
be  able  to  fire  into  the  interior  of  the  work, — a  condition 
which  fequires  a  command  over  the  glacis  of  5J  feet,  so  that 
with  a  parapet  7  feet  high  the  maximum  height  of  glacis 
would  be  H  feet.  The  minimum  height  of  the  glacis  is 
determined  by  another  condition,  viz.,  that  the  fire  from  the 


'  parapet  should  pass  at  no  greater  distance  than  2  feet  above 
its  surface ;  and  in  no  case  should  the  plunge  or  slope  of  the 
glacis  be  greater  than  that  of  the  parapet.  An  advanced 
glacis  is  sometimes  adopted  either  to  render  the  cover 
more  efTectual,  or  to  occupy  a  favourable  line  for  first 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Fig.  2G  shows  tins 
arrangement,  gg^,  being  the  first  or  ordinary  glacis,  and 
g-jj^  the  second  or  advanced  glacis.     The  slope  of  these 
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"Fig.  26. 
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glacis  should  not  be  such  as  to  withdraw  tne  assailants  from 
the  grazing  fire  of  the  parapet,  andjf  it  be  not  possible  to 
extend  the  slops  of  g-g^  so  far  is  to  keep  it  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  liue  eg-,  it  should  be  so  arranged 
that  no  point  of  the  slope  should  be  more  than  2  feet  below 
that  line  or  the  plane  corresponding  to  it,  namely,  the  plane 
passing  through  the  crest  of  the  parapet  and  the  crest  of 
the  advanced  glacis.  To  form  the  advanced  glacis,  the  slope 
at  g  is  prolonged  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  ^',  the 
ca'tW  excavated  in  doing  this  supplying  the  material  for 
the  glacis.  When  it  is  intended  that  the  defence  of  this 
advanced  glacis  shall  -be  derived  solely  from  the  parapet, 
either  an  abattis  or  rows  of  stakes  may  be  placed  im- 
mediately behind  it,  so  as  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
when  at  the  point  of  maximum  exposure,  but  advanced 
glacis  may  often  assume  the  character  of  successive  in- 
treochmcnts,  and  be  defended  with  vigour  and  success. 
This  figure  will  be  again  referred  to  when  treating  on 
defence  by  mines.  The  height  of  the  parapet  being  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  cover  required,  and  the  thickness 
by  the  nature  of  projectile  to  which  it  is  exposed,  the 
whole  profile  or  section  is  necessarily  completed  on  the 
principles  pointed  out,  and  the  bulk  therefore  of  earth 
contained  in  any  portion  of  the  parapet  will  be  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  mean  or  average  profile  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  that  portion.  Now,  as  this  earth  must  be  obtained 
from  the  ditch,  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  depend  on 
those  of  the  former ;  and  the  volume  of  any  portion  of  the 
excavated  ditch  will  also  be  equal  to  the  mean  section 
of  that  portion  multiplied  by  its  lengtL 

If,  therefore,  P  represent  the  area  of  the  mean  section  of  this  portion 
of  the  parapet,  D  the  area  of  the  mean  section  of  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  ditch,  and  L  the  length  of  this  portion,  then  LP  =  LD, 
provided  the  earth  be  of  the  same  bulk  after  as  before  ex- 
cavation ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  after  having  been  broken 
up  from  its  preriously  closely  packed  condition,  it  is  foond  that  the 
'•  remblai"  or  earth  built  up  exceeds  the  "deblai  "  or  earth  exca- 
vated by  a  coefficient  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  being  in 

sandy  soil  nearly  0.     Thus  if  —  represent  the  coefficient,  in  sand 

it  is  e,  in  earth  of  medium  tenacity  ,',.  ami  i"  very  strone  and 
naturally  compressed  earth  \  ;  so  that  to  render  the  earth  of  the 
ditch  just  equal  to  that  of  the  parapet,  the  above  equation  should 

be  LP  =  1,(0+^0)  and  ?  =  D  +  ^D,  or  ^  =  ~i  P.      .As, 

however,  the  earth  resulting  from  this  excess,  even  allowing  for  the 
Rreater  length  of  the  ditch  in  polygonal  works,  will  be  re<iuired  for 
forming  the  glacis,  or  for  making  up  the  banks,  called  "barbettes," 
in  the  s-Mients  constructed  for  raising  guns  sufficiently  hich  to  fire 
.-•vcr  the  parapet,  the  dimensions  of  the  ditch  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated without  reference  to  the  excess,  as  foUows ; — 

Let  z  be  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  ^Itch,  and  3^  iu  depth  • 
and  let  the  sum  of  the  bases  of  the  slopes  of  the  escarp  and  counter- 


scarp  be  represented  as  a  function  of  the  depth  by  the  fraction  -  y ; 
then  z  +  -y  will  be  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  at  top, 
and    D  =  ^{x  +  X  +  ^-  j  j  i    whence 
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LI  _j^^   »/a:'  +  — DJ-     ^'ow,  as  the  defensive  object  cf  tlie 

ditch  requires  that  it  should  be  both  deep  and  wide  enough  to 
form  a  decided  obstacle  to  an  enemy,  the  width  ought  not  to  be 
less  than  18  feet,  whilst  the  depth  should  have  no  other  limn 
than  that  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  earth,  which 

fixes  12  feet  as  about  the  maximum.     Taking  y  =  12  feet,  -  —  ? , 

and  D  =  10S  square  feet,  then  z^9-9  =  0,  and  the  width  of  the 
ditch  therefore  ^  ^  ol  12  =  18  feet, — the  ditch  bt?ing  triaugular. 

Assuming  a  profile  area  of  70,  corresponding  to  a  parapet  7  fe-jt 
high  and  only  6  feet  thick,  and  making  z—0  for  a  triangul.ir  ditch, 

y  v/— .D-Sft- 7in.,  andthcnidthoftheditch-14Jfiret;  with 

a  profile  area.'of  116  feet  corresponding  to  a  jiarapet  1\  feet  high  and 
12  feet  thick,  the  depth  of  the  ditch,  if  triangular,  is  12J  fevt,  snd 
the  width  18  j  feet ;  so  that  this  profile  .ippears  about  the  maximum 
for  a  triangular  ditch  with  a  profile  area  of  163  feet,  corresponding 
to  a  parapet  8  feet  high  and  18  feet  thick.  With  a  banquette  i\  feet 
wide  a  triangular  ditch  would  give  y=  Hj  feet,  so  that  such  a  form 
would  be  inconvenient ;  but  taking  j:  =  4  feet  as  the  width  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  7/  or  the  depth  becomes  12  ft  4  in.,  and  the  width 
of  the  top  of  the  ditch  22J  feet — a  very  well-proportioned  ditch. 

In  the  preceding  cases  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  escarp 
has  been  assumed  as  equal  to  its  height,  and  that  of  the  slope 
of  the  counterscarp  as  equal  to  half  its  height.  Should  the 
nature  of  the  soil  be  such  as  to  require  the  base  to  be  equal 

to  the  height  in  both  escarp  and  counterscarp,  -  y  =  -y;  and 

should  the  soil  be  sufRci;ntIy  firm  to  admit  of  a  base  of 

one-half  in  both,  -y=t/.     In  the  first  of  these  cases,  even 

with  the  large  profile  area  last  named,  the  ditch  may  be 
made  triangular  with  a  depth  of  12J  feet,  and  a  breadth  of 
25  feet:  and  in  the  second  a  triangular  ditch  is  inadmis- 
sible with  a  profile  area  of  116  feet,  as  the  depth  would  be 
more  than  1 5  feet ;  indeed  it  would  be  inadmissible  with  ppv 
file  areas  beyond  80  square  feet,  for  which  a  depth  of  13 
feet  would  be  required.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  a  few 
words  may  be  said  respecting  the  "  berm."  The  most  cifec- 
tutl  escarp  for  defence  is  that  which  forms  one  continuous 
plane  with  the  exterior  slope,  or  at  least  which  commences 
immediately  where  the  other  euds,  as  the  absolute  relief  of 
the  parapet  Ls  then  a  maximum,  and  there  is  no  berm  ;  but 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  imprudent  to  carry  the  parapet 
to  the  edge  of  the  escarp,  as  injury  to  the  latter  wouiJ  occa- 
sion the  fall  of  part  of  the  parapet,  while  the  difficulty  of 
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construction  would  be  greatly  increased  by  having  no  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  the  top 
of  the  parapet.  The  "  borm,"  or  step  between  the  top  of  the 
escarp  and  the  bottom  of  the  parapet,  is  made  from  1  foot 
6  inches  ta  4  feet  wide,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  it  then  becomes  possible  in  some  cases  to  increase  the 
slope  of  the  escarp  to  a  base  of  one-half  or  two-thirds,  or 
at  least  to  such  a  slope  as  shall  place  the  foot  of  the  escarp 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet. 
The  berm  is  encumbered  with  obstacles  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  making  use  of  it  as  a  halting  place  (see  fig.  U). 
The  slope  of  the  counterscarp  is  usually  one-third,  one-half, 
or  two-thirds,  when  that  of  the  escarp  is  one-half,  two- 
thirds,  or  1  ,  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  should  slope  from  the 
sides  to  the  centre,  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  obstacles 
should  be  provided  thereto  prevent  the  enemy  from  col- 
lecting and  reforming  his  men  in  the  ditch,  which,  in  all 
cases  of  simple  lines,  without  flanking  defences,  he  would 
do  were  it  left  free  from  obstructions. 

I'lELT)  Fortification. 

■^Tho  parapet  has  been  hitherto  considered  principally  in 
its  character  as  the  simplest  element  of  defence,  affording 
at  once  protection  to  the  soldiers  behind  it  and  obstruct- 
ing the  advance  of  -their  enemies  ;  but  it  is  now  time 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  this  parapet  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  constitute  a  series  of  defensive  and  mutually 
defending  works.  If  the  antiquity  of  an  invention  be 
estimated  by  its  position  m  the  Social  history  of  the  races 
of  mankind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  earthworks  claim 
the  priority  over  other  forms  of  defence.  In  North  America 
vestiges  of  circular  earthen  intrenchments,  as  well  as  of 
works  of  other  forms,  have  been  discovered,  the  antiquity 
of  which  is  unknown  ;  and  in  more  recent  times  small 
parties  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  encountering  greater 
numbers  of  a  hostile  tribe  have  been  kS6wn  to  exca- 
vate hollow  spaces  in  the  ground,  and,  throwing  out 
the  earth,  to  form  around  them  circular  intrenchments 
in  which  they  have  defended  themselves  to  the  last.  In 
Ireland  the  ancient  inhabitants  have  left  similar  relics  of 
their  earthen  defences  ;  in  Great  Britain  there  are  numerous 
similar  remains,  the  works  of  the  Romans  and  of  people 
long  antecedent  to  the  Romans ;  but  the  consideration  of 
earthen  works  for  the  defence  of  extensive  positions  will 
bs  resumed  further  on,  and  such  works  will  be  considered 
here  Qnly  in  connexion  with  tho  arrangements  adopted  by 
an  army  in  the  field  for  its  own  immediate  security. 

The  art  of  constructing  temporary  works  in  the  field 
for  this  purpose  is  called  Field  Fortification.  This  art  is 
of  very  high  antiquity  ;  the  Roman  soldiers  relied  much 
upon  such  works,  and  executed  them  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Shelter  Trenches— Of  this  art  the  simplest  form  is  that 
1 1  which  troops  aro  preserved  intact  until  the  moment  of 
attack  arrives.  At  first  Bight  it  would  seem  that  this  can 
best  bo  effected  by  keeping  them  out  of  fire.  The  increase 
in  the  range  of  arms  of  all  kinds  has,  however,  become  so 
great  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  keep  troops  out  of 
fire  and  yet  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  -position  from  which 
they /hall  be  able  to  attack  promptly  ;  hence  it  has  become 
an  absolute  necessity  to  provide  shelter  for  them. 

A  very  shallow  trench  with  tho  earth  thrown  to  the 
front  will  afford,  to  men  lying  in  it,  cover  against  artillery 
fire,  and  a  good  rest  for  their  arms  when  they  have 
occasion  to  deliver  their  own  fire.  Moreover,  it  presents 
no  ob.stacle  to  the  advance  of  supporting  troops,  and  offers 
fiut  little  mark  to  tho  enemy.  Such  trenches  (hgs.  27,  28, 
29,  30)  are  called 'shelter  trenches,  and  may  bo  made  of 
any  depth  or  form  according  to  tho  time  and  means  avail- 


able.   They  aro  very  difTicult  of  capture  by  the  front  attacl; 
when  defended  by  trained  troops  with  breech-loading  rill' 


Fio.  27. Shelter  Trench,— constructed  in  25  miii    to  J-hour 

arms,  and  can  be  quickly  developed  into  regular  intrench- 
ments. Tho  ordinary  forms  of  shelter  trench  in  use  in  the 
British  army  are  shown  in  figs.  28,  29,  and  30. 

The  Russians  made  use  of  shelter  trenches  with  great 
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Fio.  23.— Shelter  Trench,— 1  hour. 

effect  in  the  defence  of  Sebastopol,  and  since  that  siega 
their  employment  has  steadily  developed. 

In  more  recent  times  the  greatest  use  of  hasty  intrench- 
ments, though  perhaps  in  the  form   rather  of  a   line  of 


Fio,  29.— Shelter  Trench,—!  hour, 
intrenchments  than  of  shelter   trenches,   was   made  by 
the  Americans  in  the   war  of  secession.     Wherever  they 
halted,  no  matter  how  short  the  time  at  their  disposal,  they 
threw  up  shelter.     Each  man  worked  for  himself,  and  as  if 


Fio.  30.— Shelter  Trench,— 3i  hoara. 

by  instinct,  and  before  fires  were  lit  or  provisions  cooked, 
an  intronchment  of  some  kind  was  formed.  Probably  the 
Americans  had  acquired  this  habit  in  their  campaigns 
against  the  neighbouring  Indians;  and  no  doubt  the 
<!^periority  of  rifled  small  arms,  then  for  the  first  time  freely 
used,  thoroughly  imbued  them  with  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  slightest  protection.  General  Sherman's  campaign 
in  Atalanta,  aud  the  actions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  furnish  numerous  instances.  With 
reference  to  them  General  Barnard  reports  that  a  suupU 
trench  defended  by  two  ranks  of  foot  soldiers  is  an  obstack 
unassailable  by  direct  attack.  General  Wright  relate^ 
that,  attacking  a  handful  of  infatitry.  in  single  pnk,  behinc 
a  parapet  and"  trench,  with  two  divisions  m  line,  the  num- 
ber of  his  casualties  exceeded  the  number  *of  the  enemy, 
and  that  if  the  intrenchment  had  been  defended  by  two 
ranks  of  good  troops,  a  whole  army  corps  would  not  have 
taken  it ;  and  in  summing  up  his  relation,  he  says  that  a 
simple  trench,  defended  by  two  ranks  of  foot  soldiers, 
covered  by  abattis  and  other  obstacles,  placed  so  that  the 
new  rilled  arms  have  full  scope,  is  absolutely  impregnable 
except  by  surprise. 

After  the  fall  of  Nicdpolis  in  August  1877,  28  battalions 
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of  Tui'ks,  numbering  about  10,000  mon,  coiiected  at  Plevua, 
and  at  once  commenced  to  form  shelter  trenches  ;  they  were 
very  deficient  in  artillery.  Krudener  attacked  them  four 
daysaf  ter  with  7000  Russians  and  30  guns,  and  was  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  2800  men.  Ten  days  later  he  again  attacked 
with  30,000  men  and  170  guns,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
Turks  had  thrown  up  several  redoubts,  and  had  so  extended 
their  shelter  trenches  that  their  position  was  beginning  to 
assume  the  condition  of  an  intrenched  camp ;  moreover, 
their  strength  had  been  swelled  by  reinforcements  ,  to 
45,000  men.  The  Russians  were  again  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  8000  men.  Sis  weeks  later,  upon  the  30th  September, 
Krudeaer,  who  had  received  30  siege  guns,  having  shelled 
:iie  Turkish  position  for  four  days  previously,  attacked  a 
third  time  with  50,000  Russians  and  Roumanians;  but  the 
Turks  had  in  the  interval  received  reinforcements  of  10,000 
men,  and  he  was  a  third  time  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
15,000  men,  though  the  Roumanians  obtained  possession 
of  and  held  a  largo  redoubt  called  Gravitza.  It  then  be- 
came evident  to  the  Russians  that  Plevna  could  not  be 
taken  by  assault,  and  they  commenced  to  besiege  by  rule. 
By  the  24th  of  October  they  had  completed  the  investment 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Loftcha  and  Rahova  roads,  all  of 
which  were  previously  open  to  the  Turks,  and  had  brought 
into  battery  against  it  300  guns,  40  of  which  were  siege 
guns.  By  the  10th  of  December  they  had  collected 
110,000  men  and  500  guns  around  Plevna;  and  shortly 
after,  Osraan  Pacha,  having  been  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
CSOO  men  in  an  attempt  to  cut  his  way  out,  surrendered, 
and  his  whole  force,  amounting  to  43,000  men  and  70  guns, 
became  prisoners  of  war. 

An  army  intrenched  or  fortified  in  the  field  is  in  many 
respects  of  the  same  efi'ect  as  a  fortress ;  the  intrenchments 
supply  the  lack  of  numbers,  and  enable  it  to  cover  a 
country,  to  stop  the  advance  of  a  superior  enemy,  or,  if  he 
chooses  to  risk  a  battle,  oblige  him  to  engage  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Charles  V.  furnishes  a  notable  instance  of  the 
^rst.  Opposed  to  a  combined  force  of  twice  his  strength, 
he  at  once  commenced  to  intrench  his  army.  In  a  few 
hours  he  was  in  a  position  to  resist  attack ;  in  ten  days  he 
was  so  secure  that,  upon  receiving  reinforcements  a  few 
days  later,  he  was  enabled  to  assume  an  offensive  which 
led  in  four  months  to  the  termination  of  the  campaign  in 
his  favour.  "  In  a  war  of  march  and  manceuvre,"  says 
Napoleon,  "  if  you  would  avoid  a  battle  with  a  superior 
army,  it  is  necessary  to  intrench  every  night,  and  to  occupy, 
a  good  defensive  position.  The  natural  positions  which 
are  ordinarily  met  with  are  not  sufficient  to  protect  an 
army  against  superior  numbers  without  recourse  to  art. 
Those  who  proscribe  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  the  assist- 
ance which  the  science  of  the  engineer  can  afford,  deprive 
themselves  gratuitously  of  an  auxiliary  which  is  never  in- 
jurious, always  useful,  and  often  indispensable. "i 

Whenever  Napoleon  had  time  and  occasion  for  strength- 
ening his  position  by  field-works,  he  acted  upon  the  prin- 
;iples  recommended  in  the  above  extract,  as  almost  all  his 
predecessors  had  done.  In  the  wars  which  followed  the 
Reviilution  of  1688,  in  those  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  we  find  the  commanders  of 
each  period,  William  III.,  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
Marshal  ViDars,  Marshal  Sase,  Frederick  II.,  and  Marshal 
Daun,  practically  exemplifying  their  conviction  of  the  great 
utility  of  field-works.  Seven  redoubts  thrown  up  over- 
night saved  Peter  the  Great  at  Pultowa,  and  enabled  him 
to  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  his  formidable  antagonist ; 
and  at  Borodino,  three  redoubts  and  eight  flfiches  thrown 
up  hastily  by  the  Russians,  caused  the  French  great  loss, 
md  rendered  the  victory,  which  they  gained  by  incredible 
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eS'orts  of  gallantry,  fatally  costly ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  if  the  main  redoubt  had  been  closed  at  its  gorge  the 
French  would  have  failed  to  take  it.  Jn  17G1  Frederick 
the  Great,  having  only  55,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  united 
Austrian  and  Russian  forces  of  130,000  men,  intrenched 
himself  in  the  strong  position  of  Bunzelwitz,  in  Upper 
Silesia,  not  far  from  Scliweidnitz,  which  he  held  until  the 
united  armies  were  forced  to  retire  for  want  of  supplies. 
It  has  been  argned  by  some  that  intrenchments  and  field- 
works  have  oftener  been  carried  than  successfully  defended, 
and  that  hence  incommensurate  importance  has  been 
attached  to  them.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
victory  in  such  circumstances  has  been  purchased  at  an 
expense  which  has  often  rendered  it  in  effect  equivalent  to 
defeat,  and  that  a  practice  which  the  greatest  commanders 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  have  approved  and  followed 
cannot  be  of  doubtful  utility.  At  Austerlitz,  where 
the  contending  armies  were  nearly  equal,  Napoleon  was 
preparing  to  superintend  the  construction  of  intrenchments 
when  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  receive  battle ;  and 
in  Portugal,  the  duke  of  Wellington  showed  to  what 
account  the  art  of  the  engineer  might  be  turned  for 
influencing,  not  merely  the  fortune  of  a  campaign,  but  the 
fate  of  a  cause.  The  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  the 
powerful  French  army  under  Massina  was  unable  to  pass, 
and  from  which  the  wave  of  war  was  rolled  back  broken 
into  Spain,  were  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
kind  ever  constructed. 

"  Lisbon,"  says  Sir  John  Jones,  "  being  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  sea  and  the  Tagus, 
it  is  plain  that  if  an  army  be  posted  acro.ss  the  peninsula, 
no  enemy  can  penetrate  into  the  city  without  a  direct 
attack  on  the  army  so  posted.  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  the  lines  covering  Lisbon  were  planned  by  Lord 
Wellington.  Nature  drev/  the  rude  outline  of  a  strong 
defensive  position,  and  art  rendered  it  perfect.  A  tract  of 
country  .thirty  miles  in  extent  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Zizandra  on  the  ocean  to  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus,  was 
modelled  into  a  field  of  battle ;  mountains  were  scarped 
perpendicularly,  rivers  dammed,  and  inundations  formed ; 
all  roads  favourable  to  the  enemy  were  destroyed,  and  others 
made  to  facilitate  the  communications  of  the  defenders ; 
formidable  works  were  erected  to  strengthen  and  support 
the  weak  parts,  whilst  numerous  cannon,  placed  on  inacces- 
sible points,  commanded  .  the  approaches  and  gave  an 
equality  of  defence  to  the  whole  position."^  These  lines 
were  not  continuous  and  connected  works ;  they  consisted 
of  independent  forts,  redoubts,  fleches,  redans,  batteries, 
so  placed  as  to  command  and  enfilade  every  approach,  and 
to  support  each  other  by  a  cross  and  flanking  fire.  The 
first  line  occupied  a  front  of  twenty-nine  miles  between 
the  sea  and  the  Tagus,  and  by  means  of  telegraphs  in- 
telligence could  be  conveyed  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  in  a  few  minutes ;  whilst  the  troops,  disposed  in 
masses  in  the  rear  of  the  works,  were  ready  to  move  upon 
any  point  of  attack  by  interior  communications  shorter 
than  any  by  which  the  enemy  could  advance.  "  The  aim 
and  scope  of  these  works,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "was  to 
bar  the  passes,  and  to  strengthen   the  fighting  positions 


^  War  in  Spain,  p.  124.  The  French  army  which  invaded  Portugal 
under  Massena  consisted  of  three  corps,  under  Marshals  Ney  and  Junot 
and  Genei-al  Regnier,  amounting  in  all  to  66,000  infantry  and  6000 
cavalry,  be.«.ides  a  strong  body  of  the  imperial  guard,  which  cro-issed  the 
Pyrenees  after  the  invading  force  had  commenced  its  ni.arch  fwm  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salamanca.  The  force  collected  to  oppose  this 
threatened  invx'iion  did  not  exceed  48,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalrj, 
of  which  about  half  were  Portuguese  levies,  yet  untried  id  any  general 
action,  anil  of  which  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  sliU  continued  to  b« 
entertained.  In  point  of  numbers,  and  still  more  in  the  composition 
of  their  army,  therefore,  the  French  had  a  decided  superiority;  bat  all 
their  advantages  were  neutralized  by  the  defensive  positioD  of  Tdito 
VeJraa. 
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between  tU'em,  without  impeding  the  movements  of  the 
army.  These  objects  were  attained ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
first  line  would  nut  have  been  injurious,  save  in  reputation, 
because  the  retreat  was  secure  upon  the  second  and  stronger 
line,  and  the  guns  of  the  first  were  all  of  inferior  calibre 
mounted  on  common  truck  carriages,  and  consequently,  im- 
movable and  useless  to  the  enemy."'  The  two  lines 
covered  an  extent  of  fifty  miles,  on  which  were  erected 
one  hundred  and  fifty  forts,  mounting  in  all  about  six  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillerj-. 

Before  this  formidable  posiiion,  defended  by  a  double 
line  of  works,  and  by  an  army  massed  and  ready  to  move 
upon  any  point  by  interior  communications,  the  French 
remained  five  months,  wasting  their  numbers  and  resources  ; 
until  at  length,  finding  it  utterly  impracticable  to  force  any 
part  of  even  the  first  line,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  from 
Portugal,  closely  followed  and  harassed  by  the  army  which 
they  had  previou-sly  driven  out  of  Spain.  Yet  perfect  as 
were  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  though  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  French  generals  and  a  'reteran  French  army 
were  foiled  before  them,  it  is  not  meant  to  infer  that  the 
sj'stem  of  separate  field-works  is  a  model  to  be  followed  on 
all  occasions  ;  for,  though  the  old  method  of  covering  a  con- 
Biderable  front  by  a  continued  line  of  regular  bastions  and 
curtains  has  been  generally  condemned  bymodern  engineers, 
there  may  be  situations  where  the  application  of  continued 
lines  may  be  judiciously  made.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  ;  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  of  the  position  to  be  defended 
must  determine  the  proper  description  of  works. 

But  as  in  defence  artillery  should  be  combined  with  mus- 
ketry, it  is  necessary  that  in  the  arrangement  of  lines  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  use  of  cannon ;  and  as  they 
should  be  preserved  for  action  at  the  right  moment,  they 
should,  when  practicable,  be  mounted  on  carriages  of  such 
a  height  as  will   enable  them  to   give   their  fire  over  a 
full   parapet,  the   gun  and  carriage   disappearing   below 
the  parapet  after  the  fire  is  given,  so  that  the  loading  may 
be  effected  in  security.     In   particular  cases,  such  as  in 
Ranks  where  the  lateral  range   of  the  guns  is  restricted, 
and  where  the  guns  -^re  not  exposed,  or  are  exposed   to 
indirect  fire  only,  openings  in  the  parapet  called  "Embra- 
sures "  may  be  made  use  of,  but  they  have  many  serious 
disadvantages  ; — they  weaken  the  parapets  ;  they  offer  dis- 
tinct marks  to  the  enemy  :  they  are   easily  blown  down 
by  .shells  ;  they  aio  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  their  own  guns  ; 
they  are  ditficult  to  construct,   and  still  more  difficult  to 
maintain.     The  interior  opening,  called  the  "Throat"  of 
the  embrasure  is  made  wide  enough  to  admit  the  muzzle  of 
tlic  gun,  about  20  inches  ;  the  width  of  the  outer  opening 
called  the  "  Muuth  "  is  determined  by  the  lateral  range  of 
the  gur.,  which  should  not  exceed  20'.     The  slope  of  the 
buttom  of  the  enibr.xsure,  called  the  "  Sole,"  is  determined 
by  the  object  upon  winch  the  fire  of  the  gun  is  to  be  dincted. 
When    required  for    indirect  tire    only,  the  sole  is    made 
countersloping ;  by  this  arrangement  the  exposure  of  the  jun 
detachment  is  considerably  lessened,  and,  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish still  farther  thii  exposure,  the  sides  of  the  embrasures 
are  made  with  a  winding  slope, — steep  at  the  throat,  from 
0  to  1  or  loss,  and  flattening  out  at  the  mouth  to  1  to  1. 
As  a  rule,  embrasures  should  not  be  made  till  they  are  re- 
quired, so  that  the  parapet  may  bo  m.ide  solid  in  the  first 
instance  (sec  fig.  3 1 ). 

The  portion  of  parapet  below  the  embrasure  is  called 
Oenouilk're  (from  gntou,  the  knee),  and  should  be  2  feet  5 
inches  high  ;  tlie  portion  between  two  embrasures  is  called  a 
Merlon,  from  the  Italian  mrrlnne,  a  battlement;  the  bottom  of 
theembra-sure  is  called  its  Solo ;  and,  as  has  been  suggested  iji 
respect  to  the  superior  slope  of  the  parapet,  it  may  be  hori- 

'  Uiatory  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  vol.  iii. 


zontal  for  the  first  two  feet  from  the  neck,  and  then  slope 
downwards  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  depression 
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SECTION    THROUGH  A.  a. 

Fio.  31. — Embrasure?, 
required  m  firing.  The  direction  of  the  embrasure  depend.- 
on  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fire :  it  may  be  either  per- 
pendicular to  the  crest  or  oblique.  In  the  latter  li^e, 
should  the  obliquity  be  very  great,  or  exceeding  70°.  the 
crest  of  the  parapet  must  be  m.ide  re-entering,  so  a^  ta 
strengthen  it  near  the  neck,  and  to  enable  the  gun-carriage 
to  be  brought  up  square  to  the  parapet.  The  sides  (f  the 
embrasure  are  called  Cheeks,  and  should  be  revette  1  with 
sods,  fascines,  gabions  (cylindrical  baskets  made  of  'vicker, 
and  filled  with  earth  after  they  are  in  position),  s^aiid- 
bags,  planks,  or  hurdles.     In  fig.  32,  on  the  left,  ii  B,  a 


Fio.  32. — Embrasures  aud  Barbettes. 

direct  embrasure  i^  seen  cut  straight  through  the  parapet ; 
and  on  the  right  at  A,  an  oblique  one,  both 'being  intended 
to  enfilade  the  ditcl^gs  opposite  them  ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that,  from  the  obliquity  of  the  right-hand  embrasure, 
the  interior  of  the  work  becomes  so  much  exposed,  that  a 
traverse,  T,  behind  the  embrasure,  becomes  neccs.sary. 
Barbettes  are  also  shown  in  this  figure— one  at  the  salient 
at  D  for  four  guns,  and  another  at  C,  perpendicular  to  the 
face.for  two.  The  terrepleine  of  the  Barbette  should  be  3i 
feet  below  the  crest  of  the  parapet ;  its  leHgth  from  front 
to  rear  from  18  feet  to  20  feet;  and  its  breadth,  for  3 
single  g\in,  from  15  feet  to  18  feet,  according  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  fire  more  or  less  obliquely  ;  a  breadth  of  15 
feet  should  be  added  for  each  additional  gun.  To  add  to 
tlie  lateral  sweep  or  range  of  the  gun,  without  dimimsliing 
the  banquette,  or,  in  other  words,  the  musketry  Pie,  the 
barbette  maybe  made  wider  in  the  rear  than  in  fror.t.  In 
proportion  to  its  magnitude  should  be  the  number  of 
"  liamps,"  or  slopes  of  approach  ;  as,  for  example,  at  C  only 
one,  at  U  three.  The  ram[)s  shotild  be  from  8  to  9_feet 
wide,  and  their  slopes  sliould  h;ivu  bases  equal  to  4  times 
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the  height  of  the  b^rbfitte.  The  lateral  slopes  of  the  bar- 
bette and  of  Its  ramps  should  be  revetted  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  sods,  fascines,  hurdles,  or  other  materials 
suited  for  the  purpose,  io  order  to  economize  space  in  the 
work,  as  the  base  of  the  slope  may  be  then  reduced  to 
'»ne-fourth  or  one-sixth  the  height ,  when  unrevetted  they 
have  slopes  of  one-sixth.  The  terrepleine  of  the  barbette 
may  require,  as  at  C,  to  be  covered  m  flank  by  a  traverse. 
The  mode  of  con- 
structing a  barbette 
m  a  salient  is  ex- 
hibited in  fig.  33. 

At  »ny  point  g  of  the 
face  AB  raise  a  perpen- 
lilcuUr  gh,  either  18  or 
20  fett  in  length,  to  in- 
clude the  amount  of  re- 
coil; at  the  point  h  thus 
determined  raise  a  per- 
pendicular to  gk,  and 
|irolong  It  to  Its  latsv- 
aecticn  with  the  other 
face  AC  at  E,  then  set- 
tiugoff  AF  on  tfee  other 
face  equal  to  KZ.  On 
the  capital  AD  set  off  a . 
double  perp^ndkiular  at 
any  point  t,  prolonging 
It  both  iravs,  and  mak- 


conversion  of  stores  of  information  to  the  best  practiftil  uses. 
In  passing  through  a  country,  it  requires  an  experienced 

A  f=f. 


Fta.  33.- 


-Construction  of  a  Baibctte  in 
a  Salient. 


'i*>g  2k  Kid  il  each  at  least  equal  to  4  J  feet  to  represent  the  half  breadth 
■of  the  platform  on  which  the  gun-carriage  is  intended  to  stand  and 
move  ;  through  the  points  t  and  I  draw  parallels  to  the  capital, 
ciiMnig  the  faces  on  the  points  m  and  n,  join  m,  ii,  and  parallel  to 
the  line  mn  draw  the  line  OP  at  18  or  20  feet  distant  from  it,  when 
■ntk?0  forms  th«  platform.  Join  FO  and  EP,  and  AEPOF  will 
^Kpresent  the  contour  or  trace  of  the  barbette.  The  manner  in 
^hich  the  crest  of  the  parapet  is  formed  above  the  salient  A,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  finng  may  be  effected  in  directions  perpen- 
dicular to  the  faces,  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the  capital,  are 
•howD  in  fig.  31- 


In  t)ie  case  of  a  partly  sunken  parapet,  in  which  the  por- 
.ion  above  the  banquette  is  raised  above  and  the  portion 
below  the  banquette  e.\cavated  below  the  plane  of  site, — 
as  in  fig.  35,  the  barbette  constructed  in  tiie  hollow  portion 
will  enable  the  gun  to  tire  over  the  parapet ;  and  it  should 
be  protected  by  forming  a  bonnettsd  embrasure,  which  may 
be  sometimes  made  large  enough,  as  here  represented,  to 
hold  two  guns.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  tliat  an  engineer 
ought  to  be  ready  to  adapt  any  of  the  expedients  here 
briefly  noticed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  him, 
and  that  a  mmd  stored  with  resources  against  any  contin- 
gency is  the  highest  endowment  of  a  good  officer.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  in  Field  Fortification  even  a  limited  knov>- 
ledge  of  the  art  of  war  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of 
die  talents  and  resources  of  engineers;  but  the  possession  of 
•  military  coup  d'ceil,  which  comprehends  at  a  glance  the  true 
Seiring  or  character  of  obiects  and  erents  is  necessary  for  the 
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eye  to  seize  quickly  on  whatever  it  presents  calculated  to 
prove  advantageous  ordisadvantageous  for  attack  ordefence ; 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  villages,  inclosures,  and  broken 
ground  ;  to  know  where  to  dam  up  rivers,  to  scarp  heights, 
to  form  abattis,  trous-de-loup,  and  other  obstacles ;  to  select 
tlie  best  situations  for  field- forts  and  redoubts,  and  the  best 
sites  for  batteries ;  and  to  arrange  the  tlefensive  measures 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  troops  disposable,  so  that 
the  movements  of  the  defenders  may  not  be  obstructed  or 
retarded,  and  their  communications  may  be  short  and  easy. 
The  variety  of  ground  upon  which  military  operations  must 
be  carried  on  precludes  the  possibility  of  laying  down  fixed 
rule5  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  the  accidents  of  the  ground, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  must 
determine  the  extent  and  description  of  the  works  to  be 
constructed,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  most  proper  to  be- 
formed  for  retarding  the  advance  of  an  enemy.' 

But  though  the  observance  of  fixed  rules  be  imprac- 
ticable, general  principles  are  of  universal  application  ;  and 
certain  maxims  founded  upon  them  hold  good  in  the  con- 
struction of  field-works  as  much  as  in  the  erection  of  the 
complicated  works  of  a  fortress.  These  maxims,  which  are  of 
invariable  application,  are — (1 )  that  the  works  to  be  flanked 
must  never  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  projectiles  used  ir» 
the  works  flanking  them,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  length 
of  the  lines  of  defence  must  never  exceed  the  effective 
range  of  the  weapons  in  use ;  (2)  that  the  angles  of  defence 
must  be  about  tight  angles ;  (3)  that  the  salient  angles  of 
all  works  must  be  as  obtuse  as  possible ;  (i)  that  the 
ditches  must  be  efficiently  flanked ;  (5)  that  the  relief  of 
the  flanking  works  must  be  determined  by  the  length  of 
the  lines  of  defence  ;  and  (6)  that  the  works  must  be  con- 
structed with  reference  not  only  to  the  direct  and  immediate 
obstacles  which  they  present  to  the  enemy  and  to  the 
positive  effect  of  their  fiie  on  the  approaches  to  them,  but 
also  to  the  support  they  derive  from  or  afford  to  other 
works. 

Field-works  are  cither  open  at  llie  gorge  as  in  figs.  36, 
37,  38,  39,  or  inclosed  all  round  as  iu  figs.  40,  -11,  42,  4^ 
They  are  of  tlie  following  kinds ; — 

Redans,  or  simple  heads. fig.  36. 

Double  redans,  or  queues  dTiironde. „    37. 

Tenailled  heads ,.    38. 

Bastioned  heads .■ ,■    39. 


Redoubts 

Star  forts 

Bastioned  forts 


40. 

41. 
41 


'  Shaw's  Ccmrse  of  Field  Forlificatim,  p.  9  seq.  Much  assist- 
ance has  been  denved  from  this  useful  work  in  the  compilation  of  this 
article,,  as  well  as  from  the  admirable  treatise  on  Fitld  Fortification 
b>  Fischmeister,  translated  b^  Rieffel  into  Prondi,  the  figures  of  wb*-!) 
have  been  fre«ly  used. 
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Dfttiihastioncd  forts : fig-  43. 

Ijiics  of  redans »  44. 

Lines  of  tenailli;s >i  45. 

Lines  i  cremaillcre ' 46. 

Lines  of  bastions ,•  47. 

Lines  broken  or  with  intervals ,,  43. 

tha  first  class  are  of  the  simplest  kind  of  field-works, 
and  serve  as  cover  in  front  of  avenues,  bridges  (see  fig.  49), 
causeways,  and  the  like ;  being  open  at  the  gorge,  they  are 
only  used  when  their  extremities  rest  on  rivers,  or  on  ob- 
stacles which  prevent  their  being  turned,  or  when  within  the 
full  sweeping  fire  of  works  in  their  rear.  To  increase  the 
strength  of  a  "  Redan  "  its  faces  are  sometimes  broken  into 


/ 


/ 


Fig.  37.— Double  Redan. 

a  kind  of  flank,  as  in  fig.  36.     In  the  "  Double  Redan,"  or 
^' queue  d'hironde,"  fig.  37,  the  re-entering  faces  defend 


A  B  /rem  30  In  so  Tnyd.* 
Fio.  38. — Tenailled  Heads. 


■each  other.     "  Tenailled  Heads"  (fig.  38)  are  used  in  situ- 
ations which  requi^  a  greater  extent   of   front.      "Bas- 


Fia.  39.  — Bastioned  Heads. 

tlohed  Heads"  (fig,  39)  are  also  employed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Redoubts"  (fig.  40)  are  closed  works  of  square  or 
polygonal  figure.  In  square  redoubts  provision  should  be 
made     for    defending 


From  22  to^SYa^dj 


the  ground  before  the 
angles,  which,  how- 
ever, are  sometimes 
rounded  or  cut  tn  ere- 
mailterf,  80  that  a  di- 
rect fire  may  be  de- 
livered from  them. 

Half-closed  Redoubts, 
that  is,  redoubts  la 
which  the  gorges  are 
closed  by  thin  parapets 
or  timber  stockades, 
may  more  fitly  be 
Biassed  here.  They  are 
employed  when  it  is 
intended  that  their  inter. or  shall  be  open  to  artillery 
fire,  so  that  an  enemy  having  captured  may  not  be  able 
either  to  retain  them  or  to  convert  them  to  his  own  uses. 

Forts  are  works  the  parapets  of  which  defend  the  ditches, 
and  this  distinguishes  them  from  redoubts,  the  parapets 
of  which  do  not. 

"Star-Forts"  (fig.  41)  are  designed  to  deliver  a  cross 
fire  from  itik  adjacent  sides  ;  but  according  to  Jomini,  they 


\ 


Fic.  40. — Redoubts. 


they 


to 


are  the  veiy  worst  descriptioa  of  fortification  : 
cannot  have  flanks, 
and  the  re-enter- 
ing angles  take  so 
much  from  the  in- 
terior space  that  it 
is  impossible  to 
place  troops  and 
artillery  in  them 
sufficient  for  their 
defence,"  an  opin- 
ion confirmed  by 
the  practice  of  Sir 
Richard  Fletcher 
and  Sir  John  Jones 
in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras, 
where  the  trace  of 
the  redoubts  was  varied 
ground. 

In  "  Bastioned  Forts," 
afi'orded  by  the  para-  a 
pets  to  the  ditches 
is  nearly  perfect.  As 
bastioned  forts  are 
only  constructed  in 
special  cases  of  im- 
portance, no  labour  or 
expense  should  be 
spared  in  their  forma- 
tion. The  bastioned 
fact  may  bo  applied 
to  any  polygon  pro- 
vided that  its  angles 
are  not  less  than  90°. 
^Vllen  the  angles  are 
less     than     90°     the  F'O-  'IS.— Ba.stioned  Forts, 

salients  of  the  bastions  are  too  acute. 

"  Deniibastioned  Forts"  (fig.  43)  inclose  a  greater  in- 
terior space  than  Bastioned  Forls,  but  a  portion  of  their 


FiQ.  41.— Star-Forts 

suit  the  conformation  of  the 

42,  the   flanking  defence 
c B 


AB  120  to  240  Y* 
A  B 

'  8  " 
A  El  A_B 
FBI"      3  " 


Fro   43.— Demi-bastioned  Forts. 

ditches   are  only  defended  by  an  oblique   fire  from  the 
parapets  of  their  faces. 

The  parapets  of  all  thesR  works  should  be  of  sufiicient 
thickness  to  resist  the  fire  of  the  heaviest  guns  that  can  be 
brought  against  them.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  parapets  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  fire 
of  light  field-guns,  whilst  in  others  it  will  be  sufficient  if 
they  serve  as  a  cover  to  the  men  within  them  against 
musketry.  This  latter  cover  is  that  which,  when  time  for 
more  does  not  avail,  is  thrown  up  at  the  close  of  a  march, 
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after  taking  up  a  position,  aad  wh.'ch,  if  tlie  army  does 
not  move  uext  day,  may  be  stiengthened  in  parts,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Continued  Lines,  or  connected  works,  are  resorted  to  in 
^rder  to  inclose  the  front  of  a.  position,  or  to  connect  im- 


AB  varies  from  ISO  to  400  yudi 
Fio.  44.— Lilacs  of  Redans. 


portant  works  or  forts.  The  most  simple  trace  is  that  of 
redans  joined  together  by  curtains  (fig.  44) ;  the  ditches  of 
these  cur'ains  can  only  be  defended  by  an  oblique  fire  from 
the  faces  of  the. redans,  but  this  defect  may  be  remedied 


AB  TOilcs  from  300  lo  600  yariK 
Fio.  43. — Lines  of  Tenaillea. 


by  breaking  the  curtains  so  as  to  form  nearly  right  angles 
with  the  faces  of  the  redans,  in  which  case  they  are  called 
"Lines  of  Tenailles"  (fig.  45). 

"Lines  en  Cr6maillere"  have  long  faces,  with  flanks 
l*rpendicular  to  them,  in  order  to  defend  their  ditches 


Fig.  45.— Lines  en  Crfmaillere, 

(fig.  46).  When  the  faces  can  be  directed  towards  ground 
upon  which  it  is  impracticable  to  establish  enfilading  bat- 
teries, this  trace  is  good. 

Bastioned  Lines  (fig.  47)  form  the  strongest  trace  which 
can  be  given  to  continued  lines,  when  the  ground  will  admit 


Fio.  47.— Lines  of  Bastions. 

of  its  adoption.  A  perfectly  regular  trace  can  only  be 
applied  to  level  ground.  The  ditches '  ii!  field-works  are 
often  sloped  en  rampe  towards  the  adjoining  flanks,  in  order 
that  the  "  deblai,"  or  quantity  of  earth  excavated,  may  not 
exceed  the  "  remblai,"  or  quantity"  /n  the  mass  of  the  ram- 
part or  parapet,  a  condition  which  might  otherwise  occur 
in  field-works,  where  there  is  seldom  any  rampart,  and  only 
cover  sufiBcient  for,  the  defenders. 

Fig.  48  shows  the  general  trace  of  "  Lines  with  intervab." 


o»  varies  from  JOO  to  600  yards. 
Fig.  48. — Lines  broken  or  with  intervals.. 

The  salient  works  should  never  be  beyond  the  range  of 
musketry  from  the  re-entering"  works,  and  the  angles  of 
defence  between  the  two  lines  should  be  as  nearly  ri"ht 
angles  as  possible.  ° 

"  Tetes-de-pont,"  or  Bridge-heads,  are-Wbrks,  open  at 
the  gorge,  whose  ilanks  rest  upon  a  river,  designed  to 
cover  one  or  more  bridges. '  The  best  situation  for  these 
works  ;s  the  reentering  sinuosity  of  a  river.  As  Tetes-de- 
pont  (fig.  49)  are  u-sually  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling a  retiring  army  to  cross  a  river  in  order,  and  to 
*^?  ij^u  ®"®'"^  pressing 'upon  it,  their  trace  and  profile 
stiould  be  such  as  to  secure  this  double  advantage  to  the 
greatest  extent  poesiblc     In  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  able 
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work  on  the  Construction  of  Military  Bridges  wiH  be  fQun4 
much  valuable  information 
upon  this  importantsubject. 
The  obstacles  which  are 
usually  added  to  field-works, 
in  order  to  render  the  ap- 
proaches  more  difficult  to 
the  enemy,  such  as   shel- 
ter trenches,  entanglements,         ^'°-  •'S-— Tete-de-pont 
palisades,    barriers,    abattis,    trous-de-loup,    chevaux-de. 
frise,  harrows,  and  crows'  feet,  have  been  already  de*. 
scribed.' 

Pe/ence  of  Open  Towns  and  Villages  (fig.  50). — To  admit 
of  a  town  being  advantageously  intrenched  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  not  be  commanded  within  range  of  field- 
gaps,  that  its  houses  should  not  be  of  a  construction  easily 
set  on  fire,  such  as  of  wood  with  thatched  roofs,  and  that 
its  e.xtent  should  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  means 
and  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  defenders.  The  last  considera- 
tion is  of  much  importance  and  should  be  well  weighed,  as 
this  kind  of  defence  is  prodigal  of  men.     It  is  however 
rapidly  organized  ;  and,  as  the  number  and  the  nature  of 
the  troops  allotted  to  it  are  effectually  concealed,  it  is  sus- 
ceptible   of    being  prolonged    obstinately.     When  time 
presses  the  first  step  is  to  occupy  the  outer  inclosures  and 
to  bar  the  principal  thoroughfares  upon  the  enemy's  side, 
to  construct  abattis  and  shelter  trenches,  to  loophole  the 
buildings  flanking  the  barriers,  and  then  to  form  a  strong 
"shooting  line"    behind   the    outer  inclosures,   clearing 
enough  of  the  ground  in  rear  to  receive  the  supports  and 
reserves,  and  to  enable  them  to  act  efllciently  either  in  assist- 
ing to  expel  the  enemy  or  in  covering  the  retreat.     The 
approaches  to  the  "shooting  line"  should  be  cleared  for  a 
distance  of  at  least  300  yards,  by  levelling  houses,  hedges, 
shrubberies,  filling  ditches,  and  clearing  away  whatever  may 
favour  the  assailants.     Wood  should'be  cut  down 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  above  the  ground,  and  with  wire 
or 'other  means  formed  into  an  entanglement- 
hedges  may  often  be  so  formed  into  most  ef- 
fective entanglements.     .The  squares  and  open 
places  should  be  occupied  by  the  main  reserved;  the  main 
approaches   should   be   subjected    to   artillery  fire ;    and 
distinct   communications  should   be   formed   for  the  re- 
treat of  the  defenders  of  the  "  shooting  line."     The  in- 
closure  round  the  town  should  be  completed,  and  for  this 
purpose  some  houses  should  be  removed,  others  should  be 
loopholed,  streets  should  be  barricaded,  secure  places  found 
for  the  magazines,  and  cover  provided  for  the  main  supports 
and  reserves,  and  wide  and  easy  communications  laterally 
and  to  the  rear  should  be  made.     Streets  leading  out  of 
town  should  be  barricaded.     The  barricades  should  be 
sufficient  to  resist  field  artillery,  and  high  enough  not  to 
be  easily  surmounted ;  and  they  ought  t<J  be  flanked  by 
loopholing  the  neighbouring  houses.     When  time  presses, 
carts  filled  with  dung  with  the  wheels.removed,  sand-bags, 
bales  of  wool  or  cotton,   and  furniture  taken  from  the 
neighbouring  houses  can  be  used  as  barricades.     A  church, 
a  manufactory,  a  town-hall,  a  <  market,  or  any  large  sub- 
stantial building  should  be  converted  into  a  keep,  by 
blocking  up  useless  entrances,  loopholing  its  walls,  and 
surrounding  it  by  a  ditch  or  abattis.     Loopholes  are  slits 
or  notches  cut  in  walls  with  such  tools  as  may  be  at  Hand. 
They  are  usually  about  3  inches  wide  and  1  "2  inches  long 
externally,  and  are  splayed  ihternally  so  as  to  allow  var'a- 
tion  in  the  direction   of  the  fire.     Loopholes  are  cut 
vertically  or  horizontally  as  the  case  iwiuires,  and  arc 
much  used  as  temporary  means  of  sui-»j>lcmcnting  the  covci 
aff'ordcd  by  the  parapets  of  teinporary  and  permanent 
works ;  tlicy  are  then  formed  of  any  materials  at  h^nd, 
such  03  sand-bags,  logs  of  -wood,  and  .^l^rusUwood.  _5anil' 
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bag  loopholes  ave  the  best,  as  the  whole  loophole  is  not 
necessarily  destroyed  by  the  blow  of  a  projectile,  and  they 
are  easily  moved  from  place  to  place ;  two  sand-bags  are 
placed  side  by  side  vrith  an  interval  between  them,  and  q 
third  covers  this  interval.  Logs  of  wood  are  disposed 
similarly;  brushwood  or  boari  loopholes  are  embedded  in 
the  parapets.  If  a  town  is  situated  near  a  stream  or  river, 
by  which  part  of  it  may  be  covered  by  inundations,  the 
resources  this  affords  should  never  be  neglected. 

Villages  are  intrenched  on  similar  principles,  and  being 
generally  surrounded  by  gardens  with  live  hedges,  the  latter 
may  be  made  use  of  in  the  lines  of  defence.  If  there 
should  only  be  sufficient  troops  to  defend  part  of  a  village 
or  town,  a  part  of  it  only  should  be  intrenched,  and  should 
be  separated  from  the  rest  by  means  of  carts  and  barricades. 
If  there  are  very  few  houses,  it  may  be  necessary  to  con6ne 
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Fig,  50. — Illustrating  Defence  of  Towns  or  Villages. 

the  defence  to  the  church  or  churchyard.  Villages  are 
often  in  one  long  street ;  then  only  the  rear  portion  is  in- 
trenched, cleanng  in  front  of  this  portion  a  space  sufficient 
for  the  effective  action  of  musketry. 

The  Destruction  flf  Bridges. — Nothifig  is  of  greater  con- 
eequenco  to_  a  retreating  army  than  to  destroy  the  bridges 
in  its  rear,  in  order  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Its  existence  may  depend  upon  the  success  with  which  this 
operation  is  performed.  To  destroy  a  stone  bridge  with 
gunpowder  a  trench  in  the  form  of  a  cross  is  made  in  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  the  branches  of  which  are  about  10  feet 
in  length,  and  sunk  to  the  top  of  the  arch-stones.  For  an 
arch  3  feet  thick,  IGO  lb  of  powder  are  placed  in  each 
trench;  strong  planks  are  then  laid  over  the  powder,  and 
covered  with  rubbish.  The  fire  is  communicated  by  means 
of  powder-hose  or  Bickfords  fuze.  Stone  bridges  are  de- 
stroyed abo  by  simply  cutting  a  trench  about  1 8  inches  deep 
across  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  placing  in  it  345  lb  of 
hL  bf^nT'l '"  "i^  Panner  just  described.  This  quantity 
o?f..t  ,n.  /"r  .'."°'  -'^  ^^'^'"^  semicircular  arches  of 
25  feet  span,  and  of  3  feet  in  thickness  at  the  key.  Wooden 
bndges  may  be  destroyed  in  various  wavs  ;  they  may  be 
piUted  to  pieces,  burned,  or  blown  up.  When  thcreTs  time 
U.  take  them  to  pieces,  tl.ev  are  unsoikcd.  and   he  t  mCr 


so  separated  that  they  may  be  speedily  removed.  The  besti 
method  of  burning  such  bridges  is  to  tar  them,  and  then  to 
cover  and  surround  them  with  fascines  or  tarred  brushwood. 
Wooden  bridges  may  be  blown  up  by  large  charges  of 
powder  suspended  under  the  superstructure,  and  fiied  in 
the  manner  above  described.  But  these  and  other  hasty 
demolitions  may  be  more  quickly  and  more  certainly 
eflfected  by  the  use  of  Compressed  Gun-cotton,  which  is, 
weight  for  weight,  four  times  as  strong  as  gunpowder,  and 
requires  no  tamping.  Compressed  gun-cotton  is  stored 
damp,  and  in  this  state  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  transport  and 
handling,  as  it  can  only  be  detonated  by  the  agency  of  a 
small  quantity  of  dry  gun-cotton,  called  a  primer,  and  a  de- 
tonator. The  detonator  is  fired  in  the  ordinary  way  or  by 
electricity.  Compressed  gun-cottnn  is  made  in  many  con- 
venient forms  and  sizes,  such  as  1  oz.  and  J  oz.  discs,  1  lt> 
or  2  H)  slabs,  pellets,  and  grains.  Generally  it  should  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  stone  bridges — if 
heaped,  it  forces  an  opening  clean  through.  Supports  of 
timber  bridges  may  be  destroyed  by  a  girdle  of  half-ounce 
discs  tied  round  them ;  or,  if  time  avails,  by  charges 
placed  in  auger  holes  bored  in  them  ;  \  oz.  of  gun-cotton  is 
sufficient  for  each  square  inch  of  the  sectional  area  of  the 
support.  Iron  bridges  are  destroyed  by  attacking  the 
bottoms  of  the  piers,  or,  in  the  rase  of  girder  bridges,  the 
junction  of  2  girders ;  2  fi)  of  compressed  gun-cotton  per 
foot  lineal  laid  against  an  IS-inch  brick  wall  will  de- 
stroy it. 

A  ford  is  rendered  impassable  by  throwing  large  stones 
into  it,  by  sinking  boards  with  spikes  standing  upright  in 
them,  or  by  placing  crows'  feet  or  barrows  in  it.  A  low 
rubble  wall  may  be  formed  across  it,  so  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceptible above _ the  water;  strong  stake.'  may  be  driven 
into  the  bottom,  and  trees  fastened  to  them  ;  waggons 
loaded  with  stones,  with  the  w'heels  removed,  may  also  be 
employed  ;  and  a  number  of  other  things  which  may  often 
be  found  at  hand  will  ansver  the  purpose  equally  well. 
Rendering  a  ford  impassable  is  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  destruction  of  a  bridge,  when  the  enemy,  whoso 
progress  it  is  desired  to  retard,  either  has  no  pontoon-train, 
or  has  outstripped  it  by  the  rapidity  of  his  advance.  By 
such  expedients  to  retard  tho  pursuit  much  valuable  time 
may  be  gained  by  the  retreating  army. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  all  intrenchments  which 
are  formed  of  earth  is  that  the  musketry  fire,  on  which  the 
defence  must  mainly  depend,  being  discharged  over  the 
crest  of  the  parapet,  the  line  of  fire,  will  be  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  superior  slope  of  the  parapet,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  its  crest ;  and  hence  opposite  a  salient  angle, 
as  in  thoEedan  (fig.  51),  there  will  be  a  largo  space  of  ground 


Fic.  51.— Redan. 

in  this  case  extending  over  180' -00°=  120°,  undefended 
by  the  fire  of  the  work  itself;  tliis  space  is  called  a  "dead 
angle."_  Opposite  re-entering  angles,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
defect  is  of  a  diff'erent  kind,  as  the  plane  of  the  superior 
slope  or  plane  of  fire  passing  high  above  the  foot  of  the 
escarp  necessarily  leaves  it  unseen  and  unprotected,  not- 
withstanding that  the  two  lines  theoretically  flank  each 
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ucher."*  The  object,  therefore,  ia  arranging  field  works  lor 
mutual  defence  should  be  so  to  regulate  their  reliefs  that 
the  lines  of  defence  should  terminate  at  such  distance 
from  the  ground  as  to  give  effective  defence  to  the  parts 
:>f  the  works  intended  to  be  flanked.  The  Redan  may  be 
considered  the  most  simple  form  of  defensive  work,  tliough 
a  straight  parapet  terminati»g  by  short  returns  at  each 
flank,  in  the  form  either  of  epaulements  or  of  regular  para- 
pets, may  occasionally  be  combined  with  defensive  works. 
The  redan  is  open  in  the  rear,  and  the  line  joining  B  and 
C  is  called  tlie  gorge 

The  "  Lunette"  is  a  redan  to  which  flanks  or  lateral  wings 
have  been  added ;  in  form,  therefore,  it  resembles  a  bastion. 
In  fig.  48  Lunettes  are  shown  so  arranged  that  the  faces  of 
those  in  rear  may  flank  the  faces  of  those  in  front;  but  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  woYks 
Aestined  to  form  LfSes  of  Intrenchment  more  will  be  said 
hereafter. 

The  "  Tenaille"  is  the  reverse  ot  tha  redan ;  it  consists  of 
two  lines  forming  a  re-entering  angle  facing  the  exterior. 
It  can,  from  its  form,  only  be  used  in  direct  or  approximate 
connection  with  other  works  which  close  up  or  cover  the 
ends  of  its  lines.  Either  alone  or  combined  with  redans 
it  is  very  commonly  used  in  continued  Lines  of  Intrench- 
ments.  Fig.  44  represents  a  Lino  ot  Kedans  joined  by 
straight  lines,  and  fig.  45  a  Line  of  Irregular  Tenailles,  whilst 
fig.  52  represents  a  normal  line  of  Tenailles,  of  wliich  the 
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Fio.  B2.— Tenailles. 


re-entering  angles  do  not-  exceed  100°J"and  the  sides  are 
equal,  and  fig.  53,  an  arrangement  of  TenaLlles,  with  irre- 
gular sides,  by  which  a  Redan,  os  DEF,  is  interposed  be- 


Fio.  53 — Combined  Tenailles  snd  Redan.';. 

twoen  every  pair  of  Tenailles.  The  Line  en  cremaillere 
(fig.  46)  is  also  derived  from  a  combination  of  irregular  ten- 
ailles, and  is  in  many  circumstances  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement.  In  selecting  between  these  and  other 
arrangements,  including  the  bastion  trace  (fig,  47),  the 
engineer  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  special  objects  to  be  attained.  A  slight  consideration 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  combination  of  regular  tenailles 
in  fig.  52  IS  only  applicable  to  ground  in  itself  regular.  In 
most  coses,  however,  the  ground  will  be  more  or  less  irre- 
gular, and  the  works  to  defend  it  must  be  so  also.  When 
It  IS  necessary  to  approach  close  to  the  bank  of  a  river 
or  a  ravine  the  Cr^maiU4re  Line  (flg.  49)  is  the  simplest  and 
best,  the  short  or  flanking  sides  being  so  placed  as  to  face 
tlie  probable  direction  of  approach,  and  next  to  that  the 
combined  Redan  and  Tenaille.  Of  open  works.  Lunettes 
admit  of  the  most  scientific  arrangement,  as  they  can  be  so 
p.aced  in  hnes  with  intervals  as  reciprocally  to  flank  each 

rp™?;  ^K  .•  "^i?-'"™,.^  ''""  °f  '^«f«°'*  ^ery  similar  to  a 
S  .t  .tf„  ''^''"'-  The  employment,  however,  of  works 
^emvV.n  fT^'  "'"''  \'  restricted  to  positions  where  the 
enemy  can  only  approach  in  front,  his  approach  in  other 
directions  having  been  rendered  impossiblo^'by  obstacles t 


by  other  works.  In  every  case  ii  is  desirable  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  peculiarities  in  the  features  of  the  country,  and 
to  modify  them  into  such  obstacles  as  shall  relievo  the  de- 
fenders from  apprehension  of  danger,  and  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  direct  their  attention  more  exclusively  to  the 
weaker  points  of  their  position  ;  but  in  no  case  should  even 
apparently  inaccessible  points  be  left  unwatched,  as  an  en- 
terprising and  skilful  adversary  will  at  times  surmount 
difficulties  which  had  appeared  insurmountable.  As  nat- 
urally defended  points  in  a  position  can  only  be  looked, 
upon  as  exceptional  advantages,  it  is  evident  that  works 
left  open  at  their  gorges  would  be  liable  to  surprise, 
and  would  tbereftire  prove  but  imperfect  instruments  of 
defence.  On  this  account  it  has  been  not  unfreriuently  pre- 
scribed that  such  works  should  be  left  unclosed  when  with- 
in range  of  musketry  fire  from  the  defences  behind  them; 
but  it  is  better  to  lay.  down  the  fixed  principle  that  in  all 
cases  they  should  be  closed  at  the  gorge,  as  the  power  of 
driving  an  enemy  out  of  the  interior  of  such  a  work  is  of 
little  value,  for  his  object  would  be  not  to  remain  in  its 
interior,  but  to  turn  its  parapet  to  his  own  uses.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  generally  closed  is  shown  in 
fi.g.  54,  which  is  a  lunette  secured  at  its  gorge  by  a  loop- 
holed  stockade,  an  obstacle  efl'ective  against  an  enemy. 


Fio.  54. — Lunette  closed  at  the  Gorge.  ■ 

and,  at  the  same  time,  easy  of  destruction,  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  temporarily  obtaining  possession  of  the  work.  Any 
of  the  obstacles  previously  described,  such  as  abattis,  ic, 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  they  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  covering  the  dpfenders  of  the  work  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  An, engineer  in  deciding  between  open 
works,  such  as  havB  been  described,  and  closed  works  such 
as  will  now  be  described,  ought  to  take  into  consideration 
the  circumstances  of  ground  not  only  as  affecting  the  security 
of  the  work  itself,  but  as  ufi'ecting  the  ease  or  difficulty 
with  which  support  can  at  any  moment  be  afforded  to  ita 
garrison.  Open  works  are  not  fitted  for  any  position  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  left  to  their  own  resources,  even  for  a 
short  time,  as  small  bodies  of  men  cannot  be  expected  to 
stand  firm  against  a  vigorous  attack  from  a  superior  force, 
unless  satisfied  that  support  is  at  hand.  Closed  works, 
therefore,  in  which  the  parapet  is  continuous  on  all  sides, 
can  alone  be  relied  upon  under  such  circumstances;  and 
the  nature  of  the  obstructions  adopted  in  their  constructiou 
should  be  such  as  lo  afford  the  garrison  a  reasonable  con- 
fidencB  that  by  a  vigorous  defence  they  may  be  able  to 
hold  the  enemy  at  bay ;  for  no  general  should  expect  to 
find  in  soldiers,  as  a  body,  that  heroism  which  leads  to 
self-sacrifice  without  hope.  The  easy  capture  of  the 
redoubts  at  Balaclava,  garrisoned  bv  the  Turks,  is  an 
illustration  of  this  principle  ;  for  though  it  is  po-ssible  that 
they  might  have  been  longer  maintained  by  French  or 
British  soldiers,  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  their  defenders  should  remain  firm  until  overpowered 
and  cut  dowrn  by  their  assailants,  which  must  have  been 
the  result  had  not  a  supporting  force  been  at  hand  to  re* 
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lieve  them.  Tho  rules  may  tlierefore  bo  laid  down,  that  in 
all  detached  works  tlie  mode  and  time  of  relief  should  be 
palpable  to  the  garrison  ;  that  the  nature  of  the  construc- 
tions should  inspire  the  garrison  with  con6dence  in  its 
power  of  resistance  for  a  reasonable  time  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  the  garrisons  of  such  works  should  be  composed  of 
the  best  soldiers. 

Kedoubts,  as  has  been  said,  may  oe  either  regular  or 
irregular  polygons  of  any  number  of  sides,  but  the  square 
redoubt  is  the  most  simple  (see  fig.  40).  All  redoubts 
have  the  disadvantage  of  "  dead  "  salient  angles ;  and  it 
is  usual,  therefore,  to  place  the  guns  used  in  their  defence 
in  the  salients,  so  that  their  fire  may  be  along  the  capitals 
or  lines  bisecting  the  salient  angles,  as  well  as  upon  the 
dead  space  in  front  of  them.  The  sides  should  bo  made 
to  front  the  probable  line  of  approach,  and,  as  shown  in  one 
■half  of  fig.  55,  which  represents  a  Rectangular  Redoubt,  tho 


Fia.  55. — Rectangular  Redoubt. 

escarp  is  sometimes  sloped  gently  down  to  the  bottom  of. 
the  ditch,  and  covered  with  abattis  or  other  obstacles,  which 
can  then  be  seen  and  defended  in  front  by  direct  fire.  It 
i^  indeed  impossible  to  repeat  too  often  that  in  all- works 
the  efficiency  of  defence  must  mainly  depend  on  the  power 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  assailants  at  those  points 
which  are  under  the  fire  of  the  defenders.  The  entrance 
to  a  redoubt  should  be  made  in  the  least  exposed  side,  and 
oe  protected  by  a  parapetted  traverse  placed  behind  it,  as 
in  fig.  55,  where  an  arrangement  of  palisades  is  shown  by 
which  the  traverse  may  be  connected  with  the"  parapet 
of  the  works,  and  the  entrance  closed  by  gates  or  barriers. 
Traverses  may  be  algo  constructed  either  for  the  purpose 


FIQ.  66. — Plan  and  Section  of  Magazine  behind  a  Qabion 

Traverse. 

of  defilade  or  for  affording  additional  cover  to  the  troops. 
They  may  be  formed,  when  Lbs  work  is  sufficiently 
capacious,  of  long  parallel  cpaulements,  with  a  space  be- 


tween them,  which  can  be  covered  over  or  blinded  when 
it  is  likely  that  the  work  will  be  held  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  when,  in  consequence,  a  more  secure  and 
comfortable  lodging  is  desirable  for  the  garrison.  "Jklaga- 
zincs  for  ammunition  may  be  constructed  either  against  or 
in  such  traverses ;  and  fig.  56  represents,  in  plan  and  sec- 
tion, a  magazine  behind  a  gabion  traverse,  and  isolated  from 
the  parapet  in  front  of  it.  This  magazine  is  partly  sunk  in 
the  ground,  with  sides  of  plank  and  a  roof  of  strong  timbers 
forming  a  ridge  in  the  centre,  covered  first  with  fascines . 
and  then  with  4  or  5  feet  of  earth.  Its  dimensions  are — 
length  8  feet,  breadth  5  feet,  height  6  feet. 

Having  thus  generally  described  this  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  least  size  which  c.inbe 
given  to  redoubts,  so 
as  to  ensure  interior 
space  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  garri- 
son required  for  tlie 
defence  of  the  parapet, 
remembering  that  in 
works  not  provided 
with  flanking  defences 
the  whole  parapet,  un- 
less secured  in  part  hy 
some  insurmountable 
n.'omral  obstacle,  must 
be  defended. 

A   general    formula  .  =' 

may  be  easily  obtained  for  determining  the  least  regular 
polygonal  trace  in  the  following  manner  : — '  .' 

Let  X  be  the  siJe  in  feet  of  any  regular  polygon,  »i  the  number 
of  sides,  A  the  interior  surface  reckoned  from  the  foot  of  the  ban- 
quette, y  the  number  of  men  forming  the  garrison,  /  the  number  of 
linear  feet  allotted  to  each  soldier,  F  the  number  of  square  feet 
occupied  by  each  man  in  the  interior, — then 

ux     A       ,  HFs     . 

/y  =  nx,  and  Fy  =  A,  ov  i/  =  y  -p  ;  whence  -y-  =  A. 

Afcain,  let  the  perpendicular  Crf,  from  the  centre  of  the  polygon'' 
(fig.  57)  to  its  side  AB,  be  p,  and  let  the  distance  db  from  the  side 
AB  to  the  boundary  line  of  tlie  available  interior  space  mn  be  d ; 
thenC6=;j-d;  andasCd:  AB  ; ;  C6  :  mn,p:x:  -.p-d:  mn,  or»m  = 

•  =  z .     Now,  the' value  of  p  expressed  as  a  function  of 

P  P  .1 

X  and  of  the  angle  of  the  centre  ((),which  is  =  a;  J  cot  J  (fi,  vanes' 
■irith  the  nature  of  the  polygon  ;  and  replacing  therefore  the| 
variable  coefficient  4  cot.   |  9>  by  /3,  we  have  p  =  px,  and  mn,  the 

side  of  the  interior  space  m7!«o,=s- — ^x-  -—=x----,  and  Cb — 
'  p  ^  fi 


m)t  X  4  cot  J  «  =  i8  ( a:  -  —  ) .  The  surface  of  the  interior  triangle 
Cnm'-imiix  C6  is  thus  =  i^('^~-g)  '  ^""^  ■'^  "  '"7  (*"  "jj  ' 
whence  also  ^^^  "  '^(^  ~"fl  )  •^"'^  thence  by  reduction 

a;  =  -i-  I  <i  +  7  +  \/j(  2'^  +  7  )  i  •     '^^^  '^'^""  of  the  variaUo 

/3  =  i  cot  J  <()  are  as  follows ! _ 

In  the  triangle,     0-288 

,,      square,       0'500 

,,       pentagon,  0'688 

,,  hesagon,  0'S66 
Taking  the  square,  and  supposing  we  have  d=12  feet,  /=3^ 
F  =  6x3  =  18,  a;=62-81  feet  (21  yards),  which  may  therefore  bo 
taken  as  the  side  of  the  smallest  square  redoubt  to  be  defended; 
by  one  rank  only  of  soldiers,  the  garrison  being  84  men  in  single; 
rank,  and  a  reserve  equal  to  one-third  of  the  garrison;  if/=2,; 
then  x~76'66  feet,  or  nearly  26  yards,  the  garrison  being  156; 
men.  If  there  are  to  be  two  ranks,/=li,  and  a:  =  89-6  =  S0  yards; 
nearly,  the  gnn-ison  being  240  men;  and  if  two  ranks,  with  a; 
reserve  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  garrison, /=1  anda;  =  115; 
feet,  or  about  38  yards,  the  garrison  being  456  mem- 
Triangular  Redoubts  are  rarely  used,  as  their  interior 
space  is  small  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  length  of 
parapet ;   thus  the  smallest  triangular  redoubt  to  be  d6- 
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f ended  by  two  ranks  eliouK;  have  n  side  (jt)  54  yards  in 
length,  and  a  garrison  of  324  men,  the  tutal  length  of 
parapet  required  for  this  force  being  162  yards  ;  whereas  a 
square  redoubt  of  38  yards  side,  which  has  a  total  length 
of  parapet  of  only  152  yards,  will  accommodate  u  garrison 
of  456  men,  admitting  a  "  two-rank "  defence,  w  ith  a  reserve 
of  onethird  the  whole  garrison.  Another  objection  to 
Triangular  Redoubts  is  the  great  amount  of  dead-angle  space 
before  the  salients.  Keeping  these  figures  in  recollection, 
the  engineer  will  readily  be  able  to  determine  his  arrange- 
meat  of  the  proposed  garrison,  and  to  limit  himself  to  the 
least  amount  of  work  in  parapet.  If,  however,  he  has  to 
provide,  in  addition,  for  guns,  for  traverses,  and  for  other 
constructions,  he  must  increase  the  side  of  his  square,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  in  the  square  of  38  yards  side  the 
augmentation  of  1  yard  per  side  adds  only  12  men  to  the 
garrison,  raising  it  to  468,  whilst  it  adds  549  square  feet 
to  the  interior  space ;  so  that,  as  the  12  men  require  only 
216  square  feet,  there  will  be  an  addition  of  333  square  feet 
towards  the  additional  provision  specified.  And  if  the  side 
be  increased  to  45  yards,  and  the  garrison  to  540  men  there 
will  be  a  surplus  interior  space  of  2709  square  feet,  being 
sufficient  for  barbettes,  for  three  guns  and  one  howitzer, 
and  for  a  traverse ;  this  size  may  therefore  be  assumed 
as  the  best  for  a  normal  redoubt.  It  has  been  usual  to 
assume  that  a  redoubt  should  not  have  more  than  180  yards 
of  parapet,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for 
this  assumption ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  confidence 
that  a  redoubt  with  double  this  extent  of  parapet  will  be 
superior  to  a  field  fort  of  the  same  strength  of  garrison,  even 
though  the  fort  has  the  theoretical  advantage  of  reciprocal 
defence.  The  ditches  of  larger  redoubts  are  sometimes, 
when  circumstances  admit,  defended  by  Caponniferes  (fig. 
58)  placed  either  at  the  angles  or  in  the  middle  of  the  sides. 
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Fia.  58. — Caponnicre. 

These  caponniferes  are  built  of  timber  and  roofed  with  logs 
or  fascines,  covered  with  earth ;  occasionally  the  ditches 
are  defended  by  counterscarp  galleries  at  the  angles,  con- 
structed of  the  same  materials  as  the  caponciferes,  but  buried 
in  the  counterscarp.  Access  is  obtained  by  galleries 
revetted  with  titaber  descending  from  the  interior  of  the 
work  into  the  caponnicre,  and  beneath  the  ditch  to  the 
counterscarp  galleries.  In  fig.  40,  one  of  the  angles  is 
shown  with  an  indented  parapet  as  a  means  of  correcting 
the  defect  of  a  dead  salient;  but  this  is  difficult  of 
construction,  and  it  will  generally  be  preferable  cither  to 
cut  it  off  as  in  another  angle  of  tho  figure,  or  to  round 
It  as  in  a  third,  or  to  occupy  it  by  a  gun  en  barbetle, 
as  in  the  fourtL  Of  Forts,  fig.  41  exhil^its  a  Star-Fort  of 
eight  points  formed  upon  a  square,  .which  is  far  preferable 


to  one  of  sis  points  formed  upon  a  triangle,  "as  giviog  com- 
piratively  more  available  interior  space.  Tlio  defect,  how- 
ever, in  this  trace  is  tliat,  though  tho  intermediate  angle  F 
is  sufficiently  opeu^ — as  it  e.^^ceeds  60° — the  angles  A  and 
B  are  less  than  60°.  Down  to  the  lowest  limit  of  suchr 
forts,  in  which  AB  of  fig.  41  is  taken  at  60  yards,  and  the 
sides  AE,  EF,  EB  at  20  yards,  there  is  still  sufficient  spaco 
to  accommodate  the  necessary  garrison>  which  should  be  in 
that  case  about  900  men.  It  is  useless  to  describe  those 
forms  of  star-forts  which  would  not  accommodate  the  re- 
quired garrisons;   but  that  represented  in  fi?.  59  is  weU 


Fio.  59.— Trace  of  Star- Fort. 

fitted  for  a  large  garrison.  The  following  is  a  simple 
construction  on  a  pentagon.  Bisect  AB  in  C;  make 
the  perpendicular CP  =  i  AB;  join  APand.BP  ;  make  Bd 
and  Ad  each  j%  of  AB,  and  join  dc,  de.  In  this  case  the 
angles  at  A  and  B  will  be  64°,  and  the  short  sides  (with  an 
exterior  side  of  1 20  yards)  each  23  yards.  From  what  has 
been  already  said,  Demi-bastioned  Forts  (fig.  43)  will  rarely 
be  used ;  but  when  the  proposed  garrison  requires  a  large 
amount  of  accommodation,  and  there  is  time  to  under- 
take such  works,  the  bastioned  trace  should  be  adopted,  as 
it  introduces  a  principle  not  observed  in  the  preceding 
traces,  namely,  that  of  defending  the  whole  by  a  part,  the  op- 
posite flanks  EG,  FG  (fig.  42)  of  the  two  bastions  GEAEG, 
GFBFG  defending  the  intervening  curtain  GG  between 
them,  as  well  as  the  faces  AE,  BF  of  the  bastions — whilst 
the  fire  of  one  flank  necessarily  sees  the  escarp  of  the 
oppositeone  and  defends  it.  The  bastions  are  indeed, 
like  their  analogous  lunettes,  works  in  themselves,  the 
curtain  being  onfy  a  connecting  line,  forming  several 
bastions  into  one  connected  whole.  Fig.  42  is  a  square 
bastioned  fort,  but  the  pentagon  is  a  better  form,  and 
should  be  adopted  when  practicable.  The  bastioned  form 
of  field  forts  has  been  derived  from  the  more  massive  struc- 
tures adopted  in  the  permanent  defences  of  fortresses,  sr.d 
its.  history,  so  interesting  in  itself,  will  be  given  iu  a 
future  page.  Little  further  need  be  said  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  subject,  except  to  point  out  the  great  import- 
ance of  field-works  in  securing  a  base  of  operations  for  an 
advancing  army.  Fig.  49  (page  435)  exhibits,  for  ex- 
ample, a  bridge  head  consisting  of  a  bastioned  front,  witl^ 
either  simple  straight  branches  or  branches  with  a  short 
flank,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (see  also  fig.  60  .below). 
This  is  technically  called  a  Horn  Work;  and  if  there 
had  been  two  such  fronts  so  placed  as  to  throw  a  bastion 
in  the  centre,  and  connected  as  before  with  tlie  river 
by  straight  branches,  the  work  would  have  been  called 
a  Crown  Work.  Lunettes  and  even  Eedaas  may  also  be 
used,  83  in  left  side  of  fig.  36,  for  a  similar  purpose,  where 
the  object  is  first  to  secure  the  bridge  from  the  enemy's 
attack  and  fire,  and  secondly  to  allow  the  defending  army 
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to  tnanoenvre  on  the  oppusite  side;  but  in  proportion 
Ifl  the  numbers  to  bo  passed  over  the  bridge,  and   to 


-Horn  Work  defending  Bridge. 

the  extent  of  advance  contemplated,  it  will  be  necessary 
either  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  works  forming  the 
bridge  head,  or  to  form  mcire  than  one  bridge  in  connexion 
with  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  a  retreating  army 
than  to  be  driven  back  upon  a  river'without  a  line  of  intrench- 
luent  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  ground  whilst  its 
arrangements  for  passing  the  river  are  in  progress.  Fig.  60 
exhibits  one  such  arrangement,  in  which  the  Horn  Work 
front  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  a  lunette  as  a  keep 
introduced  within  it  The  mode  in  which  the  troops  can 
move  out  at  the  sides,  under  protection  of  covering  and 
flanking  parapets,  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  barbettes  for 
guns,  which  become  necessary  in  works  having  so  im- 
portant an  object     Fig.  61  represents  a  line  of  TenaiUe 


Fio.  61. — Tenallle  IntrencUmenta  protecting  Bridge. 

Intrenchments  in  front  of  the  lunette,  and  a  line  of 
intrenchment  on  the  near  side  of  the  river,  from  part  of 
which  the  last  terminal  branches  of  the  tenailles  are 
flanked.  In  this  figure  T,  T  represent  traverses,  and  F,  F 
either  chains  or  lines  of  pickets  placed  across  the  stream, — 
the  object  of  .the  first  being  to  secure  the  bridge  from  the 
ricochet  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  second  to  secure  it 
from  destruction  by  burning  or  explosive  bodies  launched 
by  the  enemy  up  the  stream,  to  float  doWn  upon  the  bridge. 
Siore  extended  intrenchments  might  "be  formed  of  lines 
of  lunettes  with  intervening  intrenchments ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  as  the 
engineer  must  lecessarily  adapt  his  works  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  army  for  which  he  is 
required  to  prepare  a  defensive  position,  from  which  it  may 
either  advance  or  retire,  without  risk  or  confusion,  as  the 
Decessities  of  war  may  require. 

Peemanestt  Fortification.  ' 

If,  as  has  been  stated,  simple  lines  or  works  of  fortifica- 
ation  have  been  adopted  even  by  the  rudest  tribes  of 
randenng  savages,  for  their  temporary  defence  or  security, 
h»  more  massive  and  artistic  works  of  permanent  defence 
>oald  seem  to  imply  a  certain  amount  of  civilization...  As 


an  art,  indeed.  Fortification  is  almost  co-existeAt  fitfc 
society.  When  men  first  assembled  together  for  mutual 
protection,  and  placed  their  habitations  in  one  spot, 
the  law  of  necessity,  springing  in  this  case  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-defence,  rendered  it  indispensable  for  them  to 
adopt  means  for  securing  their  families  and  their  property 
against  the  sudden  inroads  of  enemies.  In  the  early  ages, 
men  were  sufficiently  protected  by  a  waO,from  behind  which 
they  could  with  safety  discharge  darts,  arrows,  and  other 
missiles  against  an  assailant  But  when,  in  the  progress 
of  improvement,  new  and  more  powerful  means  of  attack 
were  discovered,  it  became  necessary  to  increase,  in  a  cor- 
responding degree,  the  power  of  resistance ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  feeble  defensive  structures  of  primitive 
times  were  superseded  by  solid  ramparts,  flanked  and  com- 
manded by  elevated  towers ;  and,  as  the  power  of  attacking 
fortresses  or  places  of  strength  became  augmented  by  sue 
cessive  devices  and  inventions,  so  the  meana  of  resistance 
became  proportionally  increased,  tintil  the  art  of  Fortifica- 
tion arrived  at  a  state  of  comparative  perfection,  in  which 
for  many  ages  it  remained  nearly  stationary. 

The-  various  improvements  which  were  from  time  to 
time  made,  in  stfengthening  the  walls  and  in  adding  to 
the  defences  of  ancient  cities,,  are  recorded  in  history,  and 
need  not  be  detailed  in  this  place.  The  first  walls  of 
which  we  read  were  of  brick.  Amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks,  brick  and  rubble  stones  intermixed  were  used, 
us  we  find- from  the  description  of  the  wall  wliich  con- 
nected Mount  Hymettus  with  the  city  of  Athens ;  but, 
surrounding  several  cities  were  works  of  Cyclopean  char- 
acter, built  of  huge  stones,  without  mortar,  placed  with 
their  longer  axis  transversely  to  the  line  of  wall,'  and 
arranged  with  great  care  and  skill.  The  walls  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  indicate  a  prodigious  advancement  in  the  art 
of  Fortification,  and  are  justly  accounted  omongst  the 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  Those  of  the  former  city, 
ascribed  by  some  to  Belus,  and  by  others  to  Semiramis, 
were  thirty^two  feet  in  thickness,  and  one  hundred 
feet  in  height,  surmounted  at  intervals  by  towers 
ten  feet  higher,  and  cemented  by  means  of  bitumen  or 
asphaltum  ;  they  encompassed  a  vast  area,  and  presented 
a  solid  defence,  which  no  means  of  attack  known  in  ancient 
times  were  sufficient  to  overcome  or  beat  down.  The  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  appear  to  have 
been  little  inferior  in  strength  and  solidity  to  those  of 
Babylon  ;  for,  in  the  siege  of  that' capital  by  Vespasian, 
all  tlie  Roman  battering-rams  and  other  engines,  though 
used  with  the  utmost  vigour  through  a  whole  night,  only 
succeeded  in  disengaging  four  stones  in  the  masonry  of  the 
tower  of  Antonia.  But  after  Fortification  had  arrived  at  the 
state  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  works  of  these  and  other 
cities,  it  remained  stationary  for  ages,  and  perhaps  even 
retrograded  somewhat,  until  the  discovery  of  gunpowder, 
the  invention  of  artillery,  and  the  application  of  both  to 
military  purposes,  efl'ected  an  entire  revolution  m  the  prin- 
ciples of  attack  aod  defence.  Then  the  towers,  which  had 
formed  secure  flanking  defence.?  against  assailants  armed 
only  with  arrows  and  darts,  no  longer  afforded  protec- 
tion against  projectiles  discharged  from  cannon  ;  and  even 
those  battlements  which  had  defied  the  catapult  and  the  bat- 
tering-ram speedily  fell  before  the  new  force  with  which  they 
were  assailed,  burying  their  defenders  in  their  rnins. 

The  ancient  system  of  Fortification  being  thus  found 
of  little  avail  against  the  new  method  of  attack  which 
came  into  general  use  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  adopt  im- 
proved methods  of  defence.  The  plan  of  lu  tifying  with 
bastions  is  believed  to  have  originated  with  the  Italians 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century;  though  Papacino  D'Antoii^ 
professor  of  artillery  and  «Dgineoring  of  Tonn,  states,  in 
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Archiiitiura  Miliiare  (t759),  that  several  ^aaU  bastions 
had  been  constracied  ic  the  preceding  century,  and  that 
the  rain  of  a  large  bastion  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  Turin,  built  for  Duke  Louia  of  Savoy, 
BtiJl  existed  :e  the  royai  gardens  at  that  time.  The  bastions 
on  the  enceinte  of  Verona,  built  by  the  Italian  engineer 
Micheli,  in  the  year  1623,  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
tha  oldest  extant;  aiid  the  next,  probably,  are  those  of 
tha  citadel  of  Antwerp,  which  were  constructed  for  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  in  1045,  by  the  Italian  engineer  Paciotto 
D'Urbino.  These  bastioas  are  small,  with  narrow  gorges 
and  short  flanks  and  faces,  and  are  placed  at  great  distances 
from  one  another,  it  being  the  invariable  practice,  at  the 
Jima  when  they  were  built,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  to  attack  the  curtains,  and  not  the  faces  of  the 
bastions. 

Errard  of  Bois-le-duc  was  the  first  in  France  who  laid 
down  rules  respecting  the  best  method  of  fortifying  a  place, 
60  as  to  cover  its  flank.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  oificera 
of  tha  engineers  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  a  corps  formed  by 
Sully,  who  was  grand  master  or  master  general  of  artillery 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  out  of  the  best  instructed  and 
most  experienced  military  men.  This  corps  is  now  the 
Corps  da  Genie,  and  "to  this  day  maintains  its  scientific 
character.  At  the  command  of  the  minister,  Errard 
wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  which  was  published  in 
1594,  and  in  which  the  details  of  his  method  are  explained. 
As  a  writer  on  fortification,  he  was  preceded  in  France  by 
Beril  da  la  Treille,  who  published  his  work  on  fortifying 
towns  and  castles  in  1557.  Errard  fortified  inwards;  and 
in  the  square,  pentagou,  hexagon,  heptagon,  and  octagon 
he  made  the  flank  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  bastion ; 
but  in  the  enneagon,  and  in  polygons  of  a  greater  number 
of  sides,  ha  made  it  perpendicular  to  the  curtain.  In  his 
method,  however,  the  gorges  are  too  small,  the  embrasures 
are  too  oblique,  and  the  ditch  is  almost  defenceless.  This 
engineer  constructed  part  of  the  enceinte  of  the  citadel  of 
Doutens,  tha  citadel  of  Amiens,  and  some  works  at  Mont- 
reuil  end  Calais. 

Antoine  de  Ville,  who  succeeded  Errard,  published  a 
treatise,  dated  1629,  in  which  he  completed  much  that  his 
predecessor  had  only  sketched,  and  rectified  various  defects 
in  the  method  of  the  latter.  He  was  employed  under 
Louis  XIII.,  and  constructed  new  enceintes  for  Montreuil 
and  Calais.  His  method  of  fortifying  Las  been  denomin- 
ated b}'  some  the  French  Method,  and  by  others  the  Com- 
pound System  (Sysieme  d.  trait  compose),  because  it  united 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  methods,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  differs  only  in  having  no  second  flanks  and  fichant  lines 
of  defence,  and  in  not  confining  the  flanked  or  salient  angle 
of  the  bastion  to  ninety  degrees.  The  leading  maxims  of 
pa  Ville  were  to  place  the  flanks  perpendicularly  to  the 
curtain,  to  make  them  equal  to  the  demigorges,  or  a  sixth 
part  of  the  side  of  the  interior  polygon,  and,  in  the 
hexagon  and  all  higher  polygons,  to  confine  the  flanked 
angle  to  ninety  degrees.  I3ut  this  method  is  liable  to  nearly 
the  same  objections  as  that  of  Errard,  as  the  embrasures 
are  too  oblique,  especially  in  the  polygons,  and  the  ditch  is 
ill  defended. 

In  1645,  sixteen  years  after  the  publication  of  De 
V"i!le's,  appeared  the  treatise  of  the  Comte  de  Pagan,  which 
contained  the  development  of  a  system  that,  in  a  short 
time,  entirely  superseded  those  of  his  predecessors.  It  was 
tha  Comte  de  Pagan  who  first  disengaged  the  science  of 
Fortification  from  a  number  of  suppositions  which  custom 
had  consecrated,  and  which,  resting  more  on  abstract 
mathematical  reasoning  than  on  practical  experience,  had 
hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of  the  art.  This  engineer 
served  at  twenty  five  sieges  with  great  reputation  ;  but 
having  become   blind  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  he  was 


_  obliged  to  t-etire  from  the  service,  in  which  he  had  already 
'  obtained  the  rank  (then  second  only  to  that  of  marshal  of 
i  Frazoe,!  of  iareschal-de-camp,  and  he  died  six  years  after 

•  completing  the  treatise  above  mentioned.  He  had  from 
I  his  earliest  years  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathc- 
\  Katies  and  fortifications,  and  he  published  several  works 
1  on  astronomy  besides  his  celebrated  work  on  Fortification. 
'  Pagan  made  the  flank  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  di- 
:  fence,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  cover  the  face  of  the 

•  opposite  bastion  ;  and  he  devised  a  method  of  building 
I  casemates  peculiar  to  himself.  Vauban  borrowed  from 
i  Pagan  the  length  of  his  perpendicular,  and  Allain  Manesson 

Mallet,  whose  construction  has  found  much  favour,  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  principles  Pagan  had  laid  down.' 

The  Mareschal  de  Vauban  was  born  in  1633;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Comte  de  Pagan's  death,  he  had 
already  acquired  reputation  at  several  sieges.  Vauban 
followed  up  the  principles  suggested  by  Pagan,  and  em- 
i  ployed  them  extensively,  with  consummate  skill  and  judg- 
I  ment  He  constructed  33  new  fortresses,  repaired  and  im- 
proved 100,  and  conducted  about  50  sieges.  His  extensive 
works,  especially  the  treatise  De  VAttaque  ei  de  la  Defense 
des  Places,  published  in  1737,  speaji  for  themselves.  From 
these  works  have  been  compiled  the  systems  which,  in  the 
military  schools,  are  denominated  Vauban's  first,  second,  and 
third  systems  of  Fortification,  and  which  the  reader  will  find 
developed  in  the  sequel  Had  the  genius  of  Vaubatt  been 
applied  to  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  securing  a  perma- 
nent superiority  to  the  defence  of  fortified  places,  posterity 
would  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  even  human- 
ity would  have  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  such  a  triumph  of 
military  art.  But,  being  engaged  in  the  .service  of  the  most 
ambitious  monarch  of  modern  times,  Louis  XIV.,  he  applied 
his  great  talents  to  forward  his  master's  views,  and  perfected 
that  irresistible  system  of  attack-  which  has  ever  sinca^een 
so  successfully  followed.  Before  his  time  the  superiority  was 
on  the  side  of  the  defence ;  but  he  so  completely  reversed 
the  case  that  the  success  of  an  attack,  conducted  scientifically 
and  with  adequate  means,  has  been  until  the  present  time 
a  matter  of  certainty.^  Vauban  was  no  ordinary  man  in  any 
sense.  As  the  inventor  of  parallels  in  siege.",  and  of  rico- 
chet fire,  he  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  military  engineers ; 
and  as  he  conducted  53  sieges,  and  took  part  in  IM 
battles  and  skirmishes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  respect 
of  experience  he  stauds  in  no  inferior  position.  At  fifty- 
five  years  of  age  he  attained  the  highest  honour  of  the 
French  army,  being  created  marshal  of  France ;  yet 
amidst  Lis  stirring  and  successful  military  life  he  never 
ceased  to  turn  to  accouut  the  geometrical  knowledge  for 
which  he  was  distinguished  when  a  youth,  and  which  had 
obtained  for  Lim  the  early  notice  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6, 
His  mind  was  never  idle,  and  was  constantly  directed  to  pro- 
jects of  pu'olic  utility,  civil  as  well  as  military;  and  he  left 
behind  him  records  of  such  labours  in  12  folio  manuscript 
volumes,  entitled  Mes  Oisivetef,  a  wonderful  monument 
of  his  ability  and  industry. 

M.  Minnn,  Baron  de  Coehorn,  first  a  general  of  artillery, 
then  a  lieutenant-general  of  infantry,  and  ultimately  direc- 

*  Mallet  constructed  outwards,  making  in  every  figure  or  polygon  the 
demigorge  equal  to  a  (ifih  part  of  the  side  of  the  interior  polygon  or 
figure,  the  capital  of  the  bastion  equsl  to  a  third  part  of  the  same  side, 
the  curtain  equal  to  three-liflhs  or  thrice  the  demigorge,  and  the  angle 
of  the  flack  equal  to  9S°.  The  faces  of  the  bastions  and  the  flanks  are 
detennined  by  the  lines  of  defence,  which  are  razant.  From  these 
data  all  the  other  lines  and  angles  are  easily  found. 

'  See  his  work  De  I'A'.tcquc  eldcla  Dl/cn.v  des  Phcfs,  passim. 

'  The  protracted  siege  of  Scba.«topol  i.i  no  exception  to  this  ni>. 

The  length  of  its  resibtance  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tlic  resources  at 

the  disposal  of  the  cihed  armies  did  not  suffice  for  its  iiivestineDt,  and 

that  the'Russians  ■were  in  consequence  able  to  introduce  at  their, plea* 

!  sure  reicforcemen,^  of  men,  material,  and  prcKisions;  indeed,  at  ^iraa 

I  thoy  ■were  more  cumcrous  than  the  attacking  force. 
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tor-general  of  all  the  fortified  places  belonging  co  tne  United 
Tiovinces  of  Hollaod,  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Vauban.     This  able  engineer,  convinced  that,  however  ex- 
pensively the  rampart  of  a  town  may  be  constructed,  it 
cannot  long  resist  the  shock  of  heavy  ordnance,  invented 
three  different  systems  by  which  such  obstacles  are  thrown 
m  the  way  of  a  besieging  force  that,  although  the  place  be 
not  thereby  rendered  impregnable,  it  can  only  be  reached 
with  great  difficulty  and  hazard.     But  these  systems,  with- 
out modification,  are  only  applicable  to  low  and  swampy 
situations,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Holland,  and  are 
therefore  not  available  in  localities  of  a  different  descriptioa 
■  Nevertheless,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Mannheim,  and  other  places 
fortified  by  this  engineer,  particularly  the  two  named,  have 
very  great  merit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  besieger 
'to  penetrate  into  any  of  the  works  without  being  exposed, 
'on  all  sides,  to  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  who  are  under 
cover,  and  from  whose   artillery  and  musketry  fire  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  an  assailant  to  shelter  himself.     In 
fact,  Coehorn  was  a  great  master,  and  combined  with  the 
bastioned  trace,  as  will  be  explained  when  his  system  is 
noticed,  many  of  the  means  of  defence  springing  from 
another  source.     He  published  his  first  work  on  Fortifica- 
tion before  he  had  acquired  much  experience  ;  and  in  forti- 
fying Bergen-op-Zoom,  which  is  allowed  to  be  his  master- 
piece, he  did  not  reproduce,  except  in  fragmentary  details, 
any  of  his  published  systems. 

Since  Vauban's  time  several  improvements  have  been 
suggested,  particularly  by  Cormontaigne,  who  entered  the 
corps  of  French  engineers  in  1716,  nine  years  after  Vau- 
ban's death,  and  died  a  mareschal-de-camp  in  1750.  Some 
account  of  the  system  of  Cormontaigne  will  be  found  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  The  three  methods 
enunciated  by  Belidor  are  all  applicable  to  an  octagon  of 
200  toises.  Scheiter  distinguished  his  systems  as  great, 
mean,  and  little,  in  imitation  of  Pagan,  requiring  the  ex- 
terior sides  of  the  polygon  to  be  200,  1 80,  and  1 60  toises  re- 
spectively. He  adopted  from  Castriotto  detached  bastions, 
and  made  use  of  a  continuous  fausse-braye.  Fritach,  a  Pole, 
proposed  two  methods,  which  he  exemplified  on  different 
polygons.  Dogen,  a  Dutchman,  after  enumerating,  in  a 
large  volume  on  Fortification,  various  modes  employed  by 
difi'erent  writers  for  determining  the  salient  angle,  selected 
three  as  most  worthy  of  approval,  and  proposed  as  many 
methods  of  construction,  one  of  which  is  borrowed  from 
Fritach,  the  Pole.  Pietro  Sardi,  an  Italian,  suggested  a 
peculiar  method  of  construction  on  a  hexagon.  The  Sieur 
de  Fontaine  found  the  flanked  or  salient  angle  of  the  bas- 
tion by  adding  15°  to  half  the  angle  of  the  figure,  from 
the  square  up  to  the  dodecagon,  in  which  last  it  becomes 
90°,  and  at  this  he  continued  it  in  all  the  higher  polygons. 
He  also  constructed  outwards,  and,  in  every  regular  figure, 
made  the  curtain  equal  to  72  toises,  the  face  of  the 
bastion  to  48,  and  the  flank,  which  he  placed  perpendicularly 
to  the  curtain,  to  18  toises,  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  curtain. 
Ozanara  and  Miiller  delivered  each  four  methods  of  construc- 
tion, the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  respec- 
tive works.  In  1751  Charles  Bisset,  who,  as  engineer- 
extraordinary,  served  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  the 
^Netherlands,  and  was  present  during  the  siege  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  by  Marshal  Lowendahl,  published  a  treatise  on 
the  theory  and  construction  of  Fortification,  in  which  there 
are  many  sensiblo  and  judicious  remarks;  and  this  may  also 
.  be  said  of  an  Sssai  sur  la  Foriijication,  ou  Examen  dea 
Causes  de  la  grande  supirioriie  de  CAttaqiie  sur  la  De/eiise, 
published  anonymously  in  1755.  In  a  work  entitled 
Scieiux  de  la  Guerre,  which  appeared  at  Turin  in  17-17,  a 
new  method  of  construction  is  proposed,  in  which  the 
principal  novelties  are  mines  under  all  the  works,  and 
regular  communications  with  them  by  means  of  subtor- 


raneous  galleries,  to  bo  resorted  to  as  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches the  body  of  the  place.  The  third  volume  of  the 
(Euvres  Miiitaires  contains  useful  observations  and  maxims 
relati%'e  to  irregular  Fortification ;  and  in  the  supplement 
to  the  Reveries  of  Marshal  Saxe,  by  Baron  d'Espagnac, 
the  subject  of  Fortification  is  amply  discussed,  and  an 
accurate  description  given  of  the  different  means  of  attack 
and  defence.  Besides  the  writers  above  enumerated  may 
be  mentioned  the  Chevalier  St  Julien,  an  able  engineer, 
who  published  a  method  by  which,  he  asserts,  works  may 
be  constructed  at  less  expense,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reider  the  defence  more  formidable  ;  Francisco  Marchi,  of 
Bologna,  who  in  1599  furnished  no  less  than  139  difi'erent 
methods  of  constructing  fortifications,  many  of  which  are 
valuable,  and  from  which  subsequent  engineers  have 
greatly  profited  ;  Bombelle,  who  established  three  kinds  of 
Fortification,  called  the  grand  royal  (yrund  royal),  the 
mean  royal  (mot/en  royal),  and  the  little  royal  (petit  royal); 
Blondel,  who  published  a  system  divided  into  two  principal 
heads,  the  great  and  the  little,  whose  exterior  sides  are  re- 
spectively 200 and  170  toises;  Donate  Rosetti,  a  canon  of 
Ijeghom,  who  wrote  on  the  method  of  constructing  works  in 
what  he  calls  Fortification  d,  rebours,  or  Fortification  in  re- 
verse, so  denominated  because  the  re-enteriiig  angle  of  the 
counterscarp  being  qjposite  to  the  flanked  angle,  it  will,  ac- 
cording to  him,  be  necessary  to  attack  it  from  the  reverse  side 
of  the  other  works ;  and  Antonio  de  Herbart,  major  of  artil- 
lery in  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg's  service,  who  published  a 
treatise  on  Fortifications  with  what  he  calls  angzdar  poly- 
gons. The  treatise  entitled  Nouvelle  Maiiiere  de  fortifier 
les  Places,  tiree  des  mithodes  du  Chevalier  de  Tille,  du  Comte 
de  Pagan,  et  de  M.  Vavban,  avec  des  Eemarqjies  sur  Pordre 
renforce,  sur  les  desseins  du  Capitaiiie  Marchi,  et  sur  ceux 
de  M.  Blondel,  which  appeared  in  1689,  is  full  of  strong! 
reasoning,  whence  the  author  deduced  a  new  system  ;  but 
it  contains  little  that  is  original,  though  it  gives  numer-. 
ous  references  to  what  had  previously  appeared,  and  dis- 
poses the  different  parts  in  a  judicious  manner.  M.  de 
Montalembert's  system  of  cosemated  and  reverse  fire  has 
been  in  part  adopted  in  the  splendid  fortress  of  Alessandria, 
in  Italy,  which  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
Napoleon. 

Of  the  more  recent  treatises  on  fortification,  that  of  M. 
de  Bousmard,  entitled  Essai  General  de  Fortification,  d!At- 
tague  et  de  Defense  des  Places,  dans  lequel  ces  deux  Sciencei, 
sont  exjdiquees  et  mises  I'tme  par  Fautre  d.  la  portee  de  tout, 
le  mojide,  is  very  elaborate  and  complete,  and  enjoys  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  for  accuracy  and  research. 

Carnot's  Traile  de  la  Defense  des  Places  Fortes  was 
written  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose  ;  and  the  exaggerated 
celebrity  which  it  acquired  on  its  first  appearance  has  been 
succeeded  by.  an  equally  unfounded  neglect.  The  more 
prominent  innovations  recommended  in  this  treatise  were — 
firet,  an  alteration,  which,  however,  was  not  original,  in  the 
trace  or  outline  of  the  polygon  ;  secondly,  the  suppression 
of  the  exterior  revetment  of  the  covered-way,  known  as 
the  counterscarp;  thirdly,  the  detachment  of  the  escarp- 
wall  from  the  rampart,  and  the  construction  of  the  latter 
without  rev^tement;  fourthly,  destructive  personal  ccm- 
flict  with  the  besiegers  by  means  of  freguent  sorties;  and, 
lastly,  vertical  fire  as  the  basis  rather  than  the  accessory  of 
the  defence.  With  regard  to  these  innovations,  all  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  ably  discussed  in  Jones's  Journals  c^ 
Sieges  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  vol  iL,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  by  means  of  an  increased  expenditure  for  retrench- 
ments and  casemates,  as  recommended  by  Camct,  the 
strength  of  particular  portions  of  the  polygon  may  be  in- 
creased ;  and  that,  if  he  has  failed  in  tracing  a  perfect 
front,  founded  on  the  basis  of  Montalembert's  system  of 
casemated  and  reverse  fire,  be  has  at  least  rescued  a  valu- 
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able  t  uggestion  from  unmerited  neglect,  and  rendered  an 
important  service  to  science  by  directing  the  attention  of 
military  men  to  means  likely  to  create  a  barrier  against 
the  growing  powers  of  the  attack. 

The  Traite  de  Fortification  Soulerraine,  suivi  de  quatre 
Mimoires  siir  les  Min^s,  by  M.  Mouze,  lieutenant-colonel 
of  engineers  in  the  French  service,  published  at  Paris  in 
1804,  is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  'Subter- 
ranean Fortification  is  a  branch  of  the  art  which,  until 
recently,  was  wholly  neglected  in  England,  and  in  which 
British  engineers  were  far  behind  their  brethren  of  the 
Continent.  We  learn  from  Colonel  Jones's  work  on  the 
Peninsular  sieges  that  the  duke  of  Wellington's  army  in 
Spain  was  without  a  trained  sapper  or  miner  until  late  in 
the  year  1S13.  In  this  respect  things  are  now  changed, 
and  in  the  Engineers  the  army  has  the  assistance  of  a  body 
of  men  well  instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  trench,  the  sap, 
and  the  mine,  though  it  cannot  be  said  even  now  that 
the  corps  of  Engineers  is  of  sufficient  strength.  Nor  can 
this  corps,  as  some  contend,  be  supplemented  by  civil  labour 
in  time  of  war.  Discipline  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  whole  military  system  rests,  and  the  highest  skill, 
unless  strictly  subordinated  to  it,  will  avail  little  in  war. 
The  undisciplined  labourer,  who,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  worked  with  the  greatest  effort,  would 
be  found  worse  than  useless  if  forced  to  work  on  his  knees 
in  a  sap,  exposed  to  an  enemy's  fire,  or  upon  his  back  in 
a  countermine,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy's  miner, 
though  he  cannot  fix  his  precise  position,  is  probably  within 
striking  distance. 

Before  going  further  it  is  desirable  to  recur  to  the 
earlier  methods,  and  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
the  ancient  arrangement  of  a  wall,  with  round  or  square 
towers,  passed  into  the  present  systems  of  defence.  Fig. 
62  will  explain  the'natural  and  probable  manner  in  which 


Fig.  62.— Illustrating  the  Growth  of  the  Bastion, 
the  old  tower  or  rather  tower-fort  (balnardo)  grew  into  the 
pentagonal  bastion.  If,  for  example,  lines  of  defence  be 
drawn  from  the  extremes  of  two  adjacent  curtains  to  the 
angles  a  and  c  of  the  square  tower-fort  A,  a  space  would 
be  left,  cba,  unseen  from  the  adjacent  forts  B  and  C,  and 
therefore  undefended,  except  by  downward  or  vertical  fire 
from  machicoulis,  or  projections  from  the  walls  supported 
by  corbels  made  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  space  would  be 
turned  to  account  by  the  besiegers  in  fixing  their  scaling 
ladders ;  and  the  change  of  the  straight  line  ac  into  the 
two  faces  cb,  ab  seems  but  the  result  of  a  self-evident 
necessity.  As  the  work  became  enlarged,  the  portions  of 
the  fort  within  the  connecting  walls  m,  m  were  omitted, 
and  the  flanks  dc,  fa  alone  remained  of  the  old  wall,  form- 
ing with  the  faces  the  bastion  fabcd,  which  only  required 
to  be  improved  in  proportions  to  become  the  bastion  of 
modern  times.  It  is,  however,  said  that  the  towers  were 
sometimes  placed  with  an  angle  salient  as  in  B,  and  if  so, 
omitting  the  portions  nn,  the  resulting  bastion  has  a  strong 
analogy  to  those  of  Errard  before  mentioned.  B^-  using 
the  old  wall  merely  as  a  retaining  wall,  and  as  an  obstacle 
against  escalade,  and  adding  to  it  a  rampart  and  a  parapet 


of  earth,  the  Italians  completed  the  system  of  bastioned 
defence,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  modifications  of 
the  French,  ought  to  be  called  the  Italian  system.  In 
this  system,  whilst  imitating  the  construction  of  the  old 
towers  by  using  casemated  or  masonry-vaulted  chambers 
for  artiller}-,  in  addition  to  the  guns  mounted  on  the  ram- 
part, the  Italians  placed  the  musketeers  on  the  banquette 
of  the  parapet,  and  made  them  fire  over  it.  Xow  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  musketry  fire  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  Italian  system,  and  the  reliefs  of  the  several  works 
are  by  it  restricted  within  certain  limits,  as  it  is  necessary 
so  to  determine  the  levels  of  the  opposite  flanks  that  the 
fire  along  their  superior  slopes  shall  defend  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  curtain:  but  there  are  other  modes  of  using 
musketry  as  well  as  artillery  fire  in  the  defence  of  the 
ditches,  and  on  these  were  founded  other  systems  of  Forti- 
fication. 

The  first  Italian  writer  on  Fortification  was  Tarlaglia, 
whose  work  was  published  in  1546  ;  but  the  really  first 
writer  on  the  science  was  Albrecht  Diirer,  a  great  painter, 
sculptor,  and  engraver,  and  a  civil  and  military  architect, 
whose  work  is  dated  1527,  being  published  one  year  before 
his  death.  This  remarkable  man  founded  his  system  on 
the  old  circular  tower-forts  C,  fig.  62,  with  which  the  dead 
space  is  much  less  than  with  square  tower  forts,  and,  cnlare- 
inc  the  towers  to  an  enormous  extent,  he  adopted  the  name 
"  Bastei,"  or  in  the  plural  "  Basteien,"  for  his  new  work. 
As  attention  was  at  this  early  period  more  directed  to 
cannon  than  to  the  rude  musket  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
fence, it  was  natural  that  the  latter  should  be  less  con- 
sidered in  the.se  arrangements  than  the  former.  Diirer 
based  his  systems  on  the  principle  that  the  defences  of 
basteien  or  other  works  which  depend  only  on  the  cannon 
placed  on  their  terrepleines  may  be  effective  whilst  the 
enemy  is  at  a  distance,  but  cannot  be  so  when,  ucder 
cover  of  his  epaulements,  he  has  reached  the  ditch;  and 
leaving  therefore  to  the  cannon  on  the 
terrepleine  the  task  of  firing  upon  the 
enemy's  troops  and  batteries  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  placed  cannon  and  musketry 
either  in  vaulted  galleries  running  along 
the  base  of  the  escarp,  or  in  caponnieres, 
also  vaulted  or  casemated  works,  built 
across  or  transversely  to  the  ditch.  The 
great  circular  bastei  of  his  third  and 
most  improved  system  was  no  less  than 
130  yards  in  diameter,  with  an  escarp 
120  feet  high,  a  ditch  in  front  100  feet  wide,  and  a  massive 
envelops,  about  SO  feet  thick  and  100  feet  high,  formed  of 
earth  with  thick  masonry  revetements  both  in  front  and  in 
rear,  as  a  mask  between  the  main  work  and  the  counterscarp. 
Such  gigantic  proportions  as  these  have  led  many  to  con- 
sider Durer  as  little  more  than  a  speculative  writer,  but  this 
would  be  an  unjust  estimate  of  his  real  merits.  Reducing 
his  works  to  more  reasonable  dimensions,  they  would,  with 
proper  modifications,  have  become  practicable,  and  they 
have  afforded  many  useful  hints  to  the  scientific  engineer. 
The  defects  of  the  circular  form  were  compensated  by  the 
grazing  fire  of  the  caponnieres  in  his  system,  and  the  main 
work  was  retained  in  an  e6"ective  state  by  the  cover  afforded 
to  it  by  the  envelope.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
again  to  Diirer,  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  said  that 
whilst  the  Italians  are  properly  considered  the  originators 
of  bastioned  systems  with  an  earthen  parapet  over  which 
the  musketry  fire  is  directed,  Durer  has  an  undoubted  claim 
to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  systems  of  Fortification 
in  which  casemated  defence  in  the  main  works  and  in  the 
caponnieres  becomes  the  essential  characteristic — a  system 
which  has  proved  more  fertile  in  results  in  modem  time* 
than  the  bastioned  system. 
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PUte  III.  Systems  of  Permanent  Fortification. 

1.    Vaiiban's  First  Si/stem. 

Before  commencing  to  draw  a  plan  of  Fortification,  it  is 
usual  to  determine  the  polygon  on  which  to  describe  it. 
In  Plats  TIL,  fig.  1,  the  angle  taken  is  that  of  an  octagon, 
and  the  length  of  the  side  is  360  yards.  In  constructing 
a  fortification,  a  figure  is  determined  on,  as  near  a  regular 
polygon  as  possible,  within  which  the  enceinte  or  chain  of 
main  works  is  to  be  contained.  The  enceinte  or  body  of  the 
place  consists  of  as  many  bastions,  connected  with  curtains, 
Bs  there  are  sides  to  the  figure,  and  each  of  these  is  made 
about  400  yards. 

The  Principal  Line  or  Outline  denotes  the  line,  by  which 
the  figure  of  the  work  is  defined.  This  line  is  supposed  to 
pass  along  the  cordon  of  the  escarp,  and  is  that  from  which 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  work  are  set  ofiF. 

The  Exterior  Side,  or  side  of  the  polygon  above  mentioned 
85  equal  to  360  yards,  is  that  upon  which  the  Front  of  the 
Fortification  is  described,  and  it  extends  from  the  flanked 
angle  of  one  bastion  to  the  corresponding  flanked  angle  of 
the  next,  as  AB.  These  lines  are  bisected,  and  a  perpen- 
dicular CD  is  drawn  from  the  point  of  bisection  towards 
the  place;  its  length  being  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
exterior  side  and  adjacent  angle  of  the  polygon,- -that  is, 
one-sixth  for  the  hexagon  and  all  figures  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  sides,  one-seventh  for  the  pentagon,  and  one^eighth 
for  the  square. 

The  Lines  of  Defence,  AEG,  BFH,  are  drawn  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  exterior  sides  through  the  point  D,  and 
produced  to  an  indefinite  length;  and  upon  the  lines  so 
drawn  are  sot  ofi"  two-sevenths  of  the  exterior  sides,  equal 
to  102^  yards,  which  mark  the  points  for  the  shoulders  of 
the  bastions,  E  and  F.  The  distance  between  these  points 
is  then  laid  along  the  continuation  of  each  line  of  defence, 
viz.,  from  E  to  O  and  from  F  to  H,  and  the  line  connect- 
ing G  and  H  is  the  curtain  GH,  from  the  extremities  of 
which  lines  are  drawn  to  the  points  marked  off'  for  the 
shoulders  of  the  bastions,  and  these  form  the  flanks.  In  this 
manner  is  drawn  a  Front  of  Fortification,  and  this  being  re- 
peated upon  each  side  of  the  polygon,  completes  the  works 
of  the  enceinte,  or  body  of  the  place. 

Vauban  divided  his  first  system  into  three  classes,  namely, 
the  little,  the  mean  or  intermediate,  and  the  great.  The 
first  he  used  for  small  forts  of  four  or  five  sides,  citadels, 
horn-works,  and  crown-works,  making  the  exterior  side 
from  120  to  2-10  yards,  the  perpendicular  equal  in  the  square 
to  one-eighth,  and  in  the  pentagon  to  one-seventh,  and 
the  faces  of  the  bastions  in  each  equal  to  two-sevenths,  of 
the  exterior  side.  In  the  mean  or  intermediate,  which  is 
odaptgd  for  all  sizes  of  towns,  the  exterior  side  varies  from 
250  to  360  yards,  the  perpendicular  is  one-sixth,  and  the 
faces  of  the  bastions  are  two-sevenths.  In  the  great  tho 
exterior  side  varies  from  360  to  520  yards.  •  This  was  never 
adopted  for  all  the  sides  of  a  place,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
one  which  happened  to  be  near  a  river  or  a  marsh,  when 
the  distances  of  the  bastions  should  be.  so  regulated  that 
they  may  not  be  out  of  musketry  range  from  one  another. 
When  the  curtain  becomes  unavoidably  too  long,  this  defect 
is  in  part  remedied  by  erecting  on  it  a  flat  bastion,  which 
is  not  so  high  as  the  rest  of  the  works. 

Ground  which  will  admit  of  being  regularly  fortified 
throughout  is  seldom  met  with ;  nevertheless,  the  rules  of 
regular  fortification  must  be  observed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. These  are — that  the  flanked  angles  should  not  be 
less  than  60°,  that  the  lines  of  defence  should  not  exceed 
musketry  range,  and  that  the  sides  should  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  so  as  to  obtain  a  well-proportioned  front  upon 
each.  After,  an  irregular  place  has  been  reduced  to  as 
regular  a  figure  as  possible,  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to 


tte  sides  of  the  figure  at  the  distance  of  about  50  yards 
from  the  houses,  in  order  to  give  sufficient  space  for 
the  rampart ;  and  these  lines  form  the  interior  polygon, 
which  may  be  fortified  outwards,  by  setting  off  the  demi- 
gorges  of  tlie  bastions,  and  raising  their  flanks  at 
angles  of  100°  with  the  curtain.  Or  the  exterior  side 
may  be  formed  and  fortified  inwards  by  drawing  a  line 
parallel  to  each  of  the  interior  sides;  and  when  the  angle 
is  that  of  a  polygon  of  more  than  five  sides,  the  distance 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  sides  should  not  be  less 
than  100  yards.  If  a  side  extend  from  360  to  520  yards, 
the  perpendicular  should  be  diminished  to  about  50  yards, 
and  the  faces  of  the  bastions  be  made  from  100  to  120 
yards.  All  these  dimensions  should,  however,  be  now  much 
increased,  and  placed  in  relation  to  the  range  of  the  modern 
rifled  small  arm. 

The  Ditch  or  Fosse  is  an  excavation  of  from  15  to  30  feet 
in  depth,  and  from  30vto  50  yards  in  breadth,  surrounding 
the  rampart  on  the  exterior  side ;  the  earth  dug  out  of  it 
serves  for  the  rampart  and  parapet.  The  side  of  the  ditch 
next  the  place  is  called  the  escarp,  the  side  next  the 
country  is  called  the  counterscarp,  and  is  made  circular 
opposite  the  salient  angles  of  the  works.  In  the  figure 
arcs  are  described  with  a  radius  of  30  yards,  opposite  the 
salient  angles  of  the  bastions,  tangents  to  which  are  drawn 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  neighbouring  bastions,  and  thus 
the  width  of  the  ditch  is  fixed.  The  general  dimensions  of 
a  ditch  should  be  such  that  its  excavation,  or  deblai,  would 
produce  sufficient  earth,  or  remblai,  for  the  formation  of 
the  works.  The  breadth  varies  from  30  to  50  yards,  in 
order  that,  in  passing  across  it  to  the  .assault,  the  enemy 
may,  for  a  considerable  time,  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
works  ;  and  its  depth  must  be  such  as  to  render  difficult 
the  escalade  of  the  parapet,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
besiegers  at  the  crest  of  the  glacis  from  being  able  to  see 
the  lower  part  of  the  revetment  of  the  escarp.  The  line 
of  the  counterscarp  is  drawn  from  the  rounding  at  the 
salient  angles  of  the  bastions  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
bastions  next  adjoining,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the 
ditch  may  be  de'Bnded  by  the  fire  of  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions.  Ditches  are  of  three  kinds,^ — wet,  dry,  and  such 
as  may  be  tendered  either  wet  or  dry.  The  wet  ditch  is 
eff'ectual  against  surprises  or  sudden  assaults,  excepting 
during  hard  frost,  for  it  may  be  passed  when'  frozen,  as 
in  the  attempt  to  surprise  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  the  year 
1814  ;  but  thonumberof  bridges  of  communication,  which 
require  continual  repair,  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
sorties,  render  a  wet  ditch  extremely  inconvenient.  A  dry 
ditch,  which  is  capable  of  containing  works  for  its  own  de^ 
fence,  and  by  means  of  which  communications  round  the 
works  may  more  easily  be  maintained,  is  therefore  prefer, 
able ;  but-  the  third  kind,  which  Unites  the  advantages  of 
the  other  two,  is  to  be  preferred  to  either.  It  is  only  in 
particular  situations,  however,  that  such  a  ditch  Is  practic- 
able. 

The  Tenaille,  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Vauban,  does 
not  appear  in  the  works  of  earlier  engineers,  but  it  seems 
to  be  naturally  derived  from  the  trace  of  Rimpler  (1673), 
in  which  the  middle  flank  is  analogous  in  function  to  the 
tenaille,  and  occupies  its  position.  It  is  a  work  placed  in 
front  of  the  curtain,  and  is  thus  formed : — its  side  laces  are 
upon  the  lines'of  defence,  and  commence  at  points  1 1  yards 
distant  from  the  shoulders  of  the  bastion  ;  its  front  face  is 
28  yards  from  and  parallel  to  the  curtain  ;  its  gorge  is  par- 
allel to  and  1 7yards  from  the  faces ;  its  ends  are  parallel  to 
the  flanks  of  the  bastions.  The  relief  or  height  of  the  ten. 
aille  is  determined  by  that  of  the  neighbouring  flanks,  and 
it  has  a  parapet  of  7^  feet  in  height  and  from  12  to  15  feet 
in  thickness.  The  use  of  the  tenaille  is  to  cover  the  pos- 
tern gate,  which  is  often  luade  in  the  curtain  or  fiark;  ib 
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Iry  ditches  it  protects  tLe  troops  formed  behind  it  for  the 
defence  of  the  Jitch ;  in  wet  ditches  it  covers  the  boats 
collected  for  the  eame  purpose.  It  adds  materially  to  the 
defence,  as  its  fire,  from  being  more  horizontal  acd  nearer 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  is  of  course  very  elective.  It 
fires  into  the  ravelin,  and  acts  as  a  partial  traverse  to  the 
escarps  of  the  curtain  and  the  flanks. 

The  Ravelin  or  Demilune  was  originally  designed  to 
cover  the  entrance  to  the  fortress,  but  it  soon  developed 
into  a  most  important  work  of  defence,  appearing  as  such 
in  some  early  Italian  Traces.  Speckle,  the  great  German 
engineer,  who  fortified  Schlottstadt.  Hagenau,  Ulm,  Col- 
mar,  Basel,  and  Strasburg,  was,  however,  the  first  who  re- 
cognized fully  its  importance,  and  laid  down  the  rale  that 
"  great  ravelins  materially  augment  the  defensive  power  of 
a  bastioned  system."  Constructed  upon  this  principle,  the 
ravelins  of  Speckle  were  even  larger  than  the  ravelins  of 
Cormontaigne's  system,  and  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
bastions,  tboir  faces  being  directed  on  the  salients  of  the  bas- 
tions and  their  capitals,  extending  about  15Cf  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  -iterior  side  of  the  polygon.  Speckle  was  a 
man  of  science,  having  studied  mathematics  and  military 
engineering  in  his  youth,  and  perfected  his  knowledge  by 
visiting  and  inspecting  the  most  remarkable  Italian  Fortifi- 
cations existing  in  his  time.  The  Ravelin  is  a  work  con- 
structed opposite  the  curtain,  of  two  faces  meeting  in  an  out- 
ward or  salient  angle,  with  two  demigorges  formed  by  the 
counterscarp.  Its  use  is  to  cover  the  curtain,  the  gates,  and 
the  flanks  of  the  bastion.  The  Ravelin  is  constructed  as 
f.->llows.  At  11  yards  from  the  shoulder  along  the  faces  of 
the  bastion  points  are  set  off;  an  arc  is  described  from  the 
angle  of  the  flank  upon  the  perpendicular  produced,  with  a 
radius  of  160  yards;  from  this  intersection  lines  are  drawn 
towards,  the  points  set  ofi",  but  not  further  than  the  lines 
of  the  counterscarp  ;  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  of  the 
counterscarp  or  re-entering  angle  6  yards  are  set  ofi'  on  the 
capital  or  line  bisecting  its  angle,  whence  lines  are  drawn 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  defence  till  they  meet  those  of  the 
counterscarp,  Stairs,  called  pas-de-souris,  are  constructed 
bero  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into  the  ravelin  from 
the  ditch.  The  ditch  in  the  ravelin,  which  is  2-1  yards  in 
breadth,  is  made  circular  at  the  salient  angle,  and  drawn 
parallel  to  the  faces  till  it  joins  the  main  ditch. 

The  Covered-ioay  was  first  described  by  Tartaglia  in  1554, 
so  that  it  must  have  been  used  at  a  very  early  epoch  of 
Italian  Fortification.  Some  of  the  first  bastioned  fortresses 
were,  however,  without  this  highly  :mportant  work  :  and 
it  is  recorded  that  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  the 
garrison  having  made  a  sortie,  some  companies  were  pur- 
sued by  the  Turks  up  to  the  counterscarp,  and  forced  over 
it  into  the  ditch.  The  necessity  of  being  able  to  assemble 
v.nder  cover  from  the  enemy's  fire  the  troops  intended  for  a 
sortie,  and  to  afford  them  when  reptilsed  a  place  for  reform- 
ing and  checking  the  enemy's  progress,  and  thus  insurmg 
an  orderly  retreat  into  the  body  of  the  place,  soon  became 
apparent,  and  a  Covered-way  was  supplied  to  works  origm- 
aUy  constructed  without  one.  It  is  a  space  of  10  yards  in 
breadth,  extending  all  round  the  work  between  the  edge  of 
the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  and  the  parapet  which  covers 
it ;  this  parapet  is  from  7  to  9  feet  in  heiglit,  and  has  a 
banquette  for  musketry.  The  superior  part  of  this  parapet 
forms  a  gentla  slope  toward  the  country,  which  terrairiates 
at  the  distance  of  from  40  to  70  yards ;  and  this  slope  is 
called  the  Glacu.  The  Covered-way  serves  for  drawing  up 
troops  in  order  to  make  sorties  and  costs  less  than  any  other 
part  of  the  works  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  taking 
it.  In  its  salient  and  re-entering  angles  -ara  open  spaces 
called  Places  of  arms. 

The  Salient  i'liices  of  arms  are  the  open  spaces  between 
the  circular  parts  of  the  counterscarp  and  the  prolongation  j 


to  intersection  of  the  branches  of  the  covered- way.  The 
Re-<ntering  Places  of  arms  are  constructed  with  two  faces, 
forming  a  salient  angle  of  100°  with  the  covered-way.  The 
demigorges  of  the  reentering  places  of  arms  are  generally 
from  24  to  30  yards ;  but  when  they  are  intended  to  eo3- 
tain  a  redoubt  or  intrenchment,  they  are  from  40  to  48 
yards.  The  Re-entering  Places  of  arms  are  meant  to  flank 
the  branches  of  the  covered-way,  and  to  contain  the  troops 
for  its  defence.  The  Salient  Places  of  arms  also  serve  for 
the  assembly  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  covered-way. 

Traverses  are  constructed  across  the  covered-way,  upon 
the  prolongation  of  tne  sides  of  the  ravelins  and  bastions, 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  counterscarp ;  they  --.re  from 
18  to  20  feet  thick,  and  serve  to  cover  the  troops  irom  the 
enfilading  fire  of  the  enemy^  Other  traverses  are  con: 
structed  between  these,  so  placed  that  the  distances  between 
them  should  not  exceed  40  yards.  Passages  10  of  13  feet 
wide,  which  are  formed  by  cutting  into  the  parapet  of  the 
covered-way  round  the  ends  of  the  traverses,  afford  thorough 
communication ;  the  openings  are  closed  when  necessary 
by  gates.  In  the  more  improved  systems  of  Cormontaigtie 
and  others,  these  openings  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  can  be  defended  by  the  fire  from  the  traverse  in 
rear  of  it. 

The  Glacis,  as  already  st<ited,  forms  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  parapet  of  the  covered-way  towards  the  countrj',  and 
varies  from  40  to  70  yards  in  length.  Its  parapet  cannot 
be  ruined  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  it  covers  the  revetment 
of  the  body  of  the  place ;  and  being  an  inclined  plane,  it  can 
be  easily  seen  and  defended  from  any  part  of  the  works. 

The  Rampart  ia  an  embankment  of  earth,  and  is  tiie 
part  of  the  .works  nest  to  the  town  which  it  surrounds. 
It  must  be  broad  enough  to  carry  the  parapet  and  to  prck 
vide  sufiicient  space  behind  it  for  working  the  guns,  and 
for  the  free  passage  of  the  defenders.  The  Ditch  b  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  rampart,  which  is  sustained  by 
a  revetment-wall  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  called  the  escarp, 
strengthened  by  interior  bu'.lresses,  celled  counterforts, 
placed  at  intervals  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  wall  and 
their  own  thickness.  The  Rampart  is  divided  into  the 
ierrepleiTie,  the  banquette,  the  parapet,  and  the  escarp. 
See  Plate  III.,  fig.  4. 

The  Revetment  or  face  of  masotiry  around  the  work  OU 
both  sides  of  the  fttch  is  intended  to  prevent  the  earth 
above  from  falling  into  the  ditch.  To  ascertain  the  pfdper 
thickness  of  niasonry  for  revetments  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  Considerable  trouble  and  difiiculty.  General  Sir 
Charles  Pasley  of  the  Royal  Engineers  has  given  the  follow- 
ing rules.  (1)  For  full-scarped  revetments  without  berms. 
and  for  demi-revetments  having  berms  equal  to  one  fourth 
the  heigh'  of  the  masonry,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  should 
be  seventeen-sixtieth?,  and  the  length  of  the  counterforts 
or  buttresses  one-fifth  of  their  height.  (2)  For  demi-re' 
vetments  without  berms,  the  mean  tliickness  of  the  wall 
should  be  three-tenths,  and  the  length  of  the  counterfort 
one-fifth  of  the  height.  (3)  For  countersrarp  revetments, 
having  only  to  retain  simple  terrepleines,  the  mean  thickness 
should  bo  one-fourth,  and  the  ciunterfort  one=sixth  of  the 
height  In  all  these  cases  General  Pasley  supposes  the  re- 
Vetment  to  be  countersloped,  that  is,  to  have  the  exterior 
slope  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  interiSf  face  inclined,  so 
that  the  base  of  the  wall  may  be  broader  than  its  top 
by  one-Sfth  of  its  height ;  and  he  also  supposes  the 
counterforts  to  be  rectangular,  and  the  intervals  between 
their  centres  to  be  equal  to  four  times  their  width.  (4) 
He  reconlmends  that  the  foundations  be  made  deeper  iti 
rear  than  In  front, — that  the  courses  of  masourj-  form  eti 
angle  with  the  horizon  of  about  10'  till  within  a  'xji  from, 
the  exterior,  where  they  should  be  horizontalj  to  pte«nt 
the  tain  from  penetratiog, — and. that  the  iateoor  face 
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of  the  wall  should  be  of  iiTegular  form.  The  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  earth  against  the  revetments  maj  be  diminished 
\>y  building  arches  in  one  or  two  tiers  between  the  counter- 
forts. 

The  Cordon  is  a  round  projection  of  stone,  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  ne:ir  the  top  of  the  revetment  wall,  which  serves 
to  throw  the  drip  of  rain  off  the  face  of  the  masonrj-.  It  is 
also  a  considerable  obstacle  to  besiegers,  as  it  prevents  their 
ladders  for  escalade  being  placed  against  the  escarp. 

The  profile  or  section  of  Vauban's  first  system  is  given  in 
Plate  III.,  fig.  4,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  relative  relief 
or  height  of  the  respective  works,  and  to  show  the  com- 
mand which  each  has  over  the  work  in  its  front.  When 
the  height  of  the  rampart,  including  that  of  its  parapet,  is 
20  feet,  and  that  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered-way  is  9 
feet  above  the  plane  of  the  site,  then  the  rampart  will  have 
a  command  of  20  feet  over  the  country,  and  11  feet  over 
the  crest  of  the  covered-way ;  and  the  latter,  again,  will 
have  a  command  of  9  feet  over  the  countrj'.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  command,  namely,  in  front,  in  rear,  and  in  enfilade. 
That  in  front  is  when  any  eminence  which  commands  the 
•Work  directly  faces  it ;  that  in  rear  when  the  eminence  is 
behind  the  work ;  and  that  in  enfilade  when  the  eminence 
is  on  the  prolongation  of  any  line  or  work.  The  last,  which 
is  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  command,  is  best  remedied 
by  raising  the  salient  of  works  exposed  to  it  (see  fig.  23, 
p.  427),  or  by  erecting  traverses.  In  fig.  4  of  Plate  III. 
a  line,  called  the  line  of  site,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
surface  of  the  g'ound  on  which  the  fortification  stands, 
is  drawn,  and  perpendiculars  are  erected  on  it  equal  to  the 
respective  heiglits  of  the  different  parts  of  the  works  cor- 
responding to  the  lines  in  the  figure ; — a  showing  the 
terrepleine,  h  the  banquette  or  step  to  enable  the  soldiers 
to  fire  over  the  parapet,  c  the  parapet,  d  the  revetment, 
e  the  escarp, /the  counterscarp,  and  so  on. 

2.  '  Vauhan's  Second  and  Third  Systetns.. 

The  principles  of  Vauban's  First  System  having  been  thus 
explained,  no  great  difliculty  will  be  experienced  in  uuder- 
etanding  the  methods  of  other  engineers  who  liave  con- 
structed works  varying  but  little  in  essentials  from  this 
system,  the  variations  having  arisen  from  difference  of 
situation  and  local  peculiarities  rather  than  from  other 
causes.  In  his  other  methods  of  construction,  as,  for 
example,  in  his  second  and  third  .systems,  Vauban 
himself  merely  modified,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
principles  upon  which  his  first  is  based.  When  this  cele- 
brated military  engineer  was  called  upon  to  repair  or 
improve  the  fortresses  of  Landau,  Breisach,  &c.,  and  found 
these  places  surrounded  with  strong  walls  strengthened  by 
small  towers  at  the  angles,  he  did  not  destroy  these  de- 
fences, but  constructed,  nearly  in  the  same  proportions  as 
in  his  first  system,  large  counterguardsor  bastions  in  front 
of  the  towers  whicli  crowned  the  angles  of  the  wall,  just 
as  the  Italian  Castriotto  had  done  in  1584.  And  by  this 
method  an  important  object  was  attained  ;  for,  as  in  front 
of  each  tower,  or  rather  tower-bastinn,  there  ran  a  ditch 
which  cut  off  all  communication  between  it  and  the  counter- 
guard,  so  tlie  enemy,  even  if  they  should  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  in  the  counjerguard,  would  6till 
have  another  ditch  to  cross,  and  another  wall  to  breach, 
before  they  could  attempt  to  give  the  assault. 

There  is  so  little  difference  between  the  second  and  tliird 
Rystems  of  Vauban  that  a  description  of  the  former  will 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  peculiarities  of  tlie 
latter.  In  the  second  system  (Plate  III.,  fig.  2),  the  in- 
terior side  of  the  polygon,  from  the  centre  of  one  tower- 
bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  is  supposed  to  be  240  yards, 
and  at  24  yards  from  its  extremities  perpendiculars  are 
erected  equal    to  36  yards  for  the   flanks  of   the  lower- 


bastions.  A  line  is  then  drawn  through  the  extremities 
of  tliese  perpendiculars,  parallel  to  the  interior  side  AB, 
til!  it  meets  the  oblique  radius  of  the  polygon,  or  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  polygon  bisecting  its  angle, 
and  this  being  done  on  both  sides  of  the  angle  forms 
the  tower-bastion.  The  oblique  radius  is  produced  78 
yards,  and  lines  of  defence  are  drawn  to  the  angle  where 
the  tower-bastion  joins  the  curtain  or  line  AB.  On  these 
lines  of  defence,  the  faces  of  the  counterguard,  or  exterior 
bistion,  are  set  off  equal  to  128  yards,  and  from  the  point 
forming  the  shoulder,  flanks  are  directed  to  a  point  set  off 
on  the  line  AB,  at  the  distance  of  70  yards  from  its  ex- 
tremities. From  the  salient  angles  of  the  tower-bastions 
arcs  are  described  with  a  radius  of  14  yards  for  the  breadth 
of  the  ditch,  and  tangents  to  these  arcs  are  drawn  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  tower-bastion,  but  stopped  where  they 
would  meet  a  line  drawn  from  the  salient  angle  of  the 
tower-bastions,  at  the  distance  of  20  yards  from  the  flanks. 
The  (enailte  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  system,  excepting 
that  at  its  ends  it  is  carried  down  till  it  meets  the  lines  of 
defence  drawn  between  the  flanked  or  salient  angles  of  the 
tower-bastions.  The  ditch  in  front  of  the  counterguards,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  main  ditch,  is  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  first  system.  The  ravelin  is  formed  by 
setting  off  90  yards  from  the  re-entering  angle  of  the 
counterscarp,  and  directing  its  faces  to  points  set  off  on  tlie 
counterguards,  at  the  distance  of  20  yards  from  the 
shoulders.  A  flank  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the  corners  of 
the  ravelin  at  the  distance  of  14  yards  on  its  demigorge, 
and  20  on  its  face ;  and  this  flank  serves  for  the  placing 
of  guns  in  such  a  manner  that  their  fire  may  be  directed 
into  the  counterguard,  or  into  the  ditch  before  them,  as 
occasion  may  require.  Again,  at  the  distance  of  48  yards 
from  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  counterscarp,  lines  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  for  t)ie  redoubt ; 
a  ditch  is  formed  in  front  of  this,  and  parallel  thereto, 
about  18  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  the  redoubt  thus  constructed 
has  a  command  of  4  feet  over  the  parapet  of  the  ravelin, 
as  the  tower-bastions  have  over  the  counterguards.  The 
covered-vai/  and  glacis  are  formed  as  in  the  first  system. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  redoubts  are  constructed  in  the 
re-entering  places  of  arms ;  in  which  case  their  demigorges 
are  made  from  15  to  40  yardsj  and  their  faces  set  off  at  an 
angle  of  100°,  as  before. 

3.  Cormo7ilaiff Tie's  System. 
The  difference  between  the  Systems  of-  Vauban  and  Cor- 
montaigne  may  easily  be  discovered  by  an  examination  of 
Plate  Illr,  fig.  3.  Vauban  makes  the  faces  of  his  bas- 
tions two-sevenths  of  the  exterior  side,  and  Cormontaigne 
one-third.  Vauban,  in  his  first  system,  directs  the  faces 
of  his  ravelin  to  points  upon  the  faces  of  the  bastion  distant 
11  yards  from  the  shoulders,  and  in  his'second  and  third 
systems,  to  points  distant  20  yards;  but  Cormontaigne 
makes  the  capital  of  his  ravelins  about  120  yards,  and 
directs  the  faces  to  points  distant  30  yards  from  the 
shoulders  ;  by  which  means  the  flanks  are  better  covered, 
and  the  bastions  and  ravelins  are  enlarged.  And  this  is  an 
advantage ;  for  he  is  thus  enabled  to  construct  a  larger  re- 
doubt in  his  ravelin,  the  curtain  and-  flank  are  also  better 
covered,  and,  as  the  former  is  shorter,  communications  are 
more  easily  kept  up  between  the  bastions.  Cormontaigne 
gives  the  same  breadth  to  his  covered-way  as  Vauban,  but 
he  arranges  in  a  different  manner  the  communication  round 
the  extremities  of  the  traverses,  a-s  m.ay  be  seen  by  inspect- 
ing the  plate.  By  this  zig-zag  line  of  communication,  which 
resembles  the  cremaillere  trace  adopted  by  Speckle  in  his 
covered-way,  the  passage  round  the  extreinity  of  one  tra- 
verse may  be  defended  by  the  fire  of  the  other  in  its  rear, 
or  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  place,  and  the  advance  jd 
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"assailants  along  the  covered-way  checked.  As  Speckle 
plaaned  in  1589,  or  long  before  the  invention  of  ricochet 
fire  by  Vaubaa  had  rendered  traverses  an  essential  element 
in  fortification,  his  object  "was  not  the  same  as  that  of 
Cormontaigne,  but  simply  to  ensure  amore  perfect  flank- 
ing defence  of  .the  branches  of  the  covered-way  than  that 
afforded  by  the  places  of  arms  of  his  systems.  The  ditches 
are,  as  shown  in  fig.  3  of  Plate  III.,  on  different  levels — 
the  main  ditch  being  about  23  feet  deep,  and  the  ditch 
of  the  redoubt  of  the  ravelin  only  7  feet,' so  that  fromthis 
latter  ditch  there  is  a  fall  of  16  feet  to  the  main  ditch, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  attack  the  ravelin  by  its  gorge 
without  the  aid  of  ladders.  An  examination  of  the  several 
figures  which  represent  Vauban's  and  Cormontaigne's 
systems,  as  also  the  outworks  of  fig.  3,  Plate  IV.,  will 
at  oQce  render  evident  the  vital  defect  of  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangements of  outworks — that  they  expose  through  the 
openings  of  their  ditches  the  escarp  of  the  body  of  the  place, 
or  of  the  work  on  which  their  faces  or  branches  are  directed, 
to  be  breached.  In  the  System  of  Cormontaigne, 
as  well  as  in  tho  Modern  System  next  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  increased  projection  cf  the  ravelins, 
by  throwing  the  intervening  bastion  into  a  deeply 
re-entering  position,  secures  it  from  attack  by  ap- 
proaches until  the  salients  of  the  ravelins  have  been 
taken ;  but  this  great  advantage  is  diminished  by 
the  power  of  breaching  the  bastion  from  the  glacis 
through  the  opening  afforded  by  the  ravelin  ditch. 
For  the  purpose  of  covering  the  communication  to 
the  re-entering  place  of  arms,  a  demi-caponniere,  or 
work  composed  of  a  parapet  and  glacis,  was  thrown 
across  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  as  shown  in  the 
figure  of  the  modern  system  (Plate  IV., fig.  2).  ITiis  3^ 
work  afforded  cover  also  to  troops  assembling  pre- 
paratory to  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy  when  making 
the  passage  of  the  ditch,  but,  from  the  depth  of  the 
ravelin  ditch,  it  was  insufficient  to  mask  the  revet- 
ment of  the  bastion  behind  it.  '  It  will  presently  be 
shown  how  this  obj  ect  was  afterwards  effected ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  without  any  material  change  in 
system,  Cormontaigne's  variations  from  Vauban's 
trace  are  unquestionable  improvements 

4.  The  Modem  System. 

The  Modern  System,  which  is  shown  in  Plate 
rV.,  fig.  2,  varies  little  from  Cormontaigne's.  .Its 
perpendicular  is  one-sixth  of  the  exterior  side,  and 
the  faces  of  the  bastions  are  one-third.  The  flanks 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  defence,  whereas 
in  Vauban's  System  they  form  an  angle  of  about 
82°, — which  is  not  so  good,  because,  in  the  Modem 
System,  the  guns  placed  in  the  flanks  can -fire 
straight  along  the  ditch  without  being  moved  or 
turned  on  their  platforms.  The  ravelin  is  formed 
by  setting  off  points  34  yards  from  the  shoulder 
along  the  face  of  each  bastion  ;  a  line  joining  these 
points  is  the  base  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the 
vertex  of  which,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  curtain, 
forms  the  salient  angle  of  the  ravelin.  The  re- 
doubt of  the  ravelin  is  formed  by  drawing  its  faces 
parallel  to  those  of  the  ravelin  from  the  shoulder 
of  the  parapet  of  the  bastion  ;  and  it  has  flanks 
with  a  ditch  about  20  yards  in  breadth.  The 
cavalier  in  the. bastion  is  drawn  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  bastion,  at  the  distance  of  48  yards 
from  them.  The  ditch  of' the  faces  is  10  yards  in 
width,  but  there  is  no  ditch  to  the  flanks.  In  bas- 
tions strengthened  by  a  cavalier  retrenchment,  a 
coupure  is  formed  perpendicularly  across  the  faces  of  the 
bastion ;  the  ditch   of  the  coupure  is  30  feet  wide^  and 


the  couBKrscarp  is  traced  from  a  poiut  36  yards  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  bastion  to  meet  the  counterscarp  of  the 
ditch  of  the  cavalier.  This  system  priginated  in  the  school 
of  military  engineering  instituted  at  Mezieres  in  1750,  and 
was  for  some  time  called  the  system  of  the  school  of 
Mezieres.  It  has,  however,  been  much  im- 
proved since ;  and  the  system  which  is  now 
recognized  as  the  "  Modern  System"  is  that 
of  General  Noizet.  Referring,  however,  to 
fig.  2  of  Plate  IV.,  it  will  be  seen  that  coui> 
ures  have  been  introduced  in  the  faces  of 
the  ravelin;  and  as  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin 
in  this  system  is  less  by  7  or  8  feet  than 
the  main  ditch,  there  is  a  sufiicient  fall  bo- 
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higher,  and  therefore  begins  to  mask  more  effectually 
the  revetment  of  the  baation,  In  General  Noizet'a 
system  this  demi-caponni6re  is  formed  into  an  elevated 
mask,  which  tends  to  secure  the  revetment  from  the 
breaching  effect  of  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  battery 
on  the  crest  of  the  ravelin  glacis,  This  is  shown  in  fig. 
63  ;  and  the  system  modified  from  tlie  former  modern 
eyBtem  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  other  arrange- 
ments, is  now  the  normal  bastioned  system  of  the  French 
schools.  In  General  Noizet's  arrangement  the  flanks  are 
not  made  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  defence,  but,  as  in 
Vauban's  first  system,  form  angles  of  about  S0°  with  tlieni. 
In  the  citadel  of  Ghent,  which  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
this  system,  but  with  still  further  modifications,  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  bastion  is  so  formed  as  to  take  advantage 
of  this  construction  ;  and  the  flanks,  being  casemated  and 
pierced  in  both  directions,  become  on  one  side  the  flanks  of 
the  retrenchment,  whilst  on  the  other  they  are  the  ordinary 
flanks  of  the  bastion,  thus  giving  a  much  longer  curtain  to 
the  retrenchment,  which  occupies  the  whole  gorge  of  the 
bostion,  than  in  the  form  exhibited  in  fig.  2  of  Plate  IV. 

5.  Outworks. 

Plate  IV.,  fig.  3,  shows  several  kinds  of  Outworks,  as  a 
liorn-work  g,  tenaillons  k  and  k,  a  bonnette  d,  lunettes  a  and 
d,  an  entrenched  bastion  e,  a  batardeau/,  and  a  caponnicro  L 
These,  snd  other  works  of  a  similar  description,  are  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  occupying  ground  which  might 
otherwise  be  of  service  to  the  besiegers,  or,  ai.  .n  the  capon- 
nifere,  to  cover  communications ;  but  their  application  must 
o(  course  depend  upon  localities,'  and  the  judgment  of  the 
engineer  must  therefore  determine  in  each  particular  case, 
which  are  the  best  to  adopt. 

Polygonal  or  UEEBf  an  sysxEM, 

The  Systems  of  Fortification  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  were  devised  to  meet  the  attack  of  horizontal  fire, 
but  henceforward  the  efforts  of  t!  e  engineer  must  be  di- 
rected to  devise  methods  of  proteftion  against  curved  and 
indirect  fire  of  greatly  increased  lange  and  power.  It  is 
true  that  the  efforts  of  the  later  engineers  have  been  in  this 
direction,  but  the  recent  introduction  of  rifled  guns  and  the 
still  more  recent  development  of  indirect  fire  have  rendered 
a  recourse  to  very  different  measures  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  these  measures, 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
theory  of  defilade,  which  is  based  on  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  the  path  of  projectiles  is  in  a  straight  line,  and, 
03  a  consequence,  that  artillery  can  only  strike  that  which 
it  sees,  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  detain 
the  art  of  defence  behind  the  art  of  attack  ;  indeed  en- 
gineers of  great  weight  were  wont  to  maintain  that,  if  the 
cordon  of  the  escarp  were  in  the  plane  passing  through  the 
crest  of  the  glacis,  the  escarp  was  perfectly  covered  from 
artillery  fire.  Cormontaigne  and  Montalembert  have  fallen 
into  this  error,  and  so  in  more  recent  times  haveChoumara 
and  later  writers  upon  the  Polygonal  System. 

The  increase  in  the  weight,  range,  and  energy  of  projec- 
tiles, the  greater  accuracy  of  fire,  not  only  direct,  but  indi- 
rect, curved,  and  vertical,  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  armies,  and  the  wonderful  mobility  afforded  to 
them  by  the  development  of  railroads  and  steam  vessels,  by 
the  subordination  of  steam,  machinery,  telegraphy,  and 
other  scientifii  applications  of  modern  life,  to  military  pur- 
poses, have  rendered  necessary  fortresses  of  an  enlarged  and 
of  a  more  expensive  nature,  and  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  defence  more  simple,  and  based  upon  broader 
principles- 


The  EasLioned  Trace  designed  to  afford  from  uncovered 
flanks  a  complete  defence  to  the  escarp  of  the  body  of  the 
place  can  accomplish  this  end  no  longer,  since  these  ffanks 
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can  now  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  distant  artillery,  and 
the  faces  of  the  bastions  themselves  can  be  ricochetted  from 
an  equal  distance. 

Moreover,  this  trace,  in  which  the  relations  between  the 
length  of  the  front,  the  depth  of  the  ditches,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  enceinte  are  obligatory,  is  difficult  of  applica- 
tion,  and  weak  in  its  direct  artillery  defence,  inasmuch  as 
a  portion  of  the  rampart  which  should  be  available  for  the 
defence  is  withdrawn  for  the  service  of  the  flanks  and  cur* 
tains. 

In  the  Polygonal  Trace, — which  requires  no  inter-relation 
between  the  length  of  the  front,  the  depth  of  the  ditches, 
and  the  command  of  the  body  of  the  place,  in  which  the 
exterior  sides  may  at  pleasure  be  longer  or  shorter  within  the 
limits  of  musketry  fire,  and  the  line  of  parapet  may  be  in- 
dependent of  the  line  of  ditch, — these  defects  disappear,  and 
its  application  to  every  variety  of  ground  is  more  easy  and 
more  economical  As,  too,  the  flanks  are  entirely  protected 
from  distant  fire,  and  the  faces  are  not  exposed,  or  are  fap 
less  exposed,  to  ricochet  than  in  the  angular  traces,  the  poly- 
gonal trace  offers  greater  facilities  for  the  employment  of 
artillery  as  the  principal  arm  of  defence,  while  it  has  yet 
another  advantage,  viz.,  that  its  communications  are  far 
more  simple. 

The  main  difference  between  the  Polygonal  and  the  Bas. 
tioned  Systems  lies  in  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  of 
the  ditches.  In  the  latter  it  is  provided  by  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions,  in  the  former  by  caponniferes,  powerful  casemated 
works,  constructed  across  the  ditches.  In  the  flank  of  the 
bastion  the  guns  are  exposed,  and  limited  in  number  by 
the  length  of  the  flank  ;  if  the  flank  be  lengthened,  the  face 
of  the  bastion  must  be  shortened,  thereby  diminishing  the 
direct  artillery  defence  of  the  bastion,  or  the  flanked  angle 
of  the  bastion  must  be  diminished,  rendering  the  faces — 
already  too  liable — still  more  liable  to  enfilade.  Moreover, 
a  second  or  lower  tier  of  casemated  guns  cannot  be  added 
to  the  flank  of  the  bastion  without  the  suppression  of  the 
v^naille  and  consequent  exposure  of  the  curtain ;  whereas 
the  caponni6remay  be  increased  in  length  to  any  reasonable 
extent,  and  may  be  in  two  tiers.  Again,  in  the  bastion  the 
flank  is  enfiladed  by  direct  fire  on  the  adjoining  face,  and 
is  taken  in  reverse  by  the  enfilade  of  that  face,  and  by  the 
direct  fire  against  the  opposite  face  and  flank,  Laatly,  in 
the  Polygonal  System  a  direct  fire  can  be  given  Upon  the  . 
capital  of  the  angle,  while  in  the  Bastioned  System  this  , 
capital  is  undefended.  j 

The  advantage  of  this  system  in  direct  artillerr  defenee 
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appears  to  be  1 00  per  cent.'  Brialmont — no  mean  anthority 
— states  it  at  from  25  to  60  per  cent.,  or  even  100  percent, 
i(  the  artillery  of  the  outworks  is  left  out  of  calculation. 
In  a  comparison  of  the  fortress  of  Poseu,  which  is  a  faulty 
application  of  the  polygonal  system,  with  an  equally  strong 
fortress  on  the  bastioned  system,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  siege  park  of  a  besieging  army  would  require  20 
per  cent,  more  guus  for  the  attack  of  the  former ;  and  the 
writer  goes  oo  to  state  that  more  siege  materials,  a  greater 
development  of  batteries,  a  greater  number  of  troops,  and 
a  larger  park  are  necessary  for  the  attack  of  the  polygonal 
as  compared  with  the  bastioned  system. 

Unqucstioaably.  long  exterior  sides  are  advantageous  for 
fortresses  ,  and  admirably,  as  has  been  shown,  as  the  poly- 
gonal trace  is  adapted  for  fortresses,  it  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  detached  forts,  which  are  often  so  small  that 
the  bastioned  trace  is  inapplicable  to  them. 
lat«  V.  The  most  complete  application  of  this  System  to  a  great 

fortress  may  be  seen  in  the  enceinte  of  the  new  fortress  at 
Antwerp,  one  front  of  which  is  shown  in  Plate  V. 

In  this  enceinte  the  main  ditch  is  wet  and  wide,  and 
flanked  by  a  powerful  central  self-flanking  caponnifere  ;  the 
flanks  are  retired  and  protected  by  orillons,  and  the  curtain 
between  the  latter  is  broken  into  two  half  curtains,  separated 
by  a  defensible  barrack,  which  forms  a  retrenched  cavalier. 
The  central  caponniere  is  separated  from  this  curtain  by  a 
ditch  ;  it  is,  moreover,  covered  by  a  connterguard  of  two 
branches,  revetted  with  a  loopholed  counterscarp  gallery 
from  which  the  countermines  diverge  ;  this  is  further  covered 
by  a  ravelin  of  two  branches,  terminating  at  the  salient  in 
a  powerful  reverse  casemated  battery ;  the  ditches  of  the 
ravelin  are  flanked  by  low  casemated  batteries.  The  ex- 
terior side  is  1 100  yards  long,  the  perpendiculars  from  the 
centre  of  this  side  marking  the  saliency  of  the  caponniire 
and  the  retirement  of  the  centre  of  the  curtain  are  104 
yards  and  71  yards  long  respectively.  The  curtain  is  250 
yards  long ;  the  flanks,  which  are  not  straight,  are  formed 
of  two  sides,  34  yards  and  12  yards  long.  The  flanks  of 
the  caponniferes  are  27  yards  long.  The  salients  of  the 
counterguard  and  ravelin  are  190  yards  and  295  yards  in 
advance  of  the  exterior  side,  and  the  branches  of  the  latter 
are  directed  upon  points  on  the  exterior  line  245  yards  on 
each  side  of  its  centre.  The  front  of  the  defensible  bar- 
rack is  covered  by  the  central  caponniere,  and  the  flanks 
are  84  yards  long,  forming  angles  of  100°  with  the  front 
The  main  ditch  is  88  yards  wide  at  the  salients,  and 
55  yards  wide  in  front  of  the  orillons ;  the  ditch  of  the 
ravelin  is  66  yards  wide  at  the  salient,  and  55  yards  wide  at 
the  low  casemated  batteries  of  its  flanks.  The  ditches  are 
nnrevetted,  with  slopes  of  two-thirds,  except  at  the  head 
of  the  central  caponnifere  and  in  front  of  the  curtain  and 
flanks;  the  depth  of  water  in  them  is  10  feet,  and  its 
surface  is  6  feet  below  the  plane  of  site  ;  the  berms  of  the 
enceinte  and  of  the  ravelin  are  16  feet  and  6  feet  wide 
respectively.  The  command  over  the  country  is,  in  the 
body  of  the  place,  32  feet  at  the  salients,  falling  IJ  feet 
to  flanks  and  curtains,  in  the  ravelin  15  feet,  in  the 
eounterguard  21  feet  designed  that  the  outworks  may  not 
obstruct  the  fire  of  the  body  of  the  place ;  in  the  caval- 
iers of  the  salients  the  command  rises  to  41  feet  The 
parapets  are  slight,  not  more  than  27  feet  thick,  but 
they  have  very  wide  terrepleines,  and  are  provided  with 
hollow  traverses  and  large  bonnettes.  The  ramps  leading 
to  the  terrepleines  are  unusually  wide.  The  guns  are  either 
on   carriages   firing   over   a   5-feet   parapet,  or   on   siege 

'  The  G«nnsn  engineer  Rimpler,  writing  in  1673,  siys  that,  not 
being  agreed  with  respect  to  principles,  engineers  have  disputed  about 
inogniGcant  details,  while  they  have  ntglected  two  most  important 
conditions,  protection  for  the  garrison  from  the  besiegers'  fire,  and  the 
concentration  of  a  more  powerfol  fire  upon  the  besiege™. 


carriages  firing  from  raised  gun  banks.  The  armament  is 
heavy,  especially  in  the  central  caponniferes  and  flanks;  in 
the  former,  22  guns  on  each  face,  viz.,  16  in  casemates  and 
6  in  open  battery  above,  in  the  latter,  14  guns  in  two  tiers. 
The  ravelin  has  in  addition  to  the  guns  on  its  faces  8  caso- 
mated  guns  in  its  reverse  battery  of  the  salient,  and  12 
casemated  guns  in  its  two  low  batteries ;  and  provision  is 
made  for  armouring  the  embrasures  of  these.  The  covered 
way  is  22  yards  wide  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  place,  and 
from  9  yards  to  15  yards  wide  in  front  of  the  ravelin.  The 
communications  with  the  country  are  wide  and  ample,  two 
through  each  front ;  they  are  also  level,  very  direct,  and 
convenient  for  sorties. 

Epitomized  as  this  description  has  necessarily  been,  it 
will  be  seen  that  advantage  has  been  taken  very  skilfully 
of  a  low  site  and  wet  ditch,  which  while  offering  serious 
obstacles  to  the  enemy  impede  as  little  as  possible  the 
oflFensive  operations  of  the  defenders.  For  the  effective  de- 
fence of  the  fortress,  however,  a  strong  and  well-handled 
garrison,  prompt  to  assume  offensive  measures,  and  a  large 
armament  are  necessary.  .. 

The  city  of  Antwerp,  Plate  VI.,  lies  upon  the  eastriateVi 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  was  originally  closely  girt  by 
works  of  the  bastioned  trace,  of  which  the  last  remnant, 
viz.,  the  old  citadel,  which  joined  the  new  enceinte  to  the 
river  on  the  south  west,  has  recently  been  removed. 
This  enceinte  consists  of  11  fronts  of  polygonal  trace 
in  two  lines,  of  which  the  6  on  the  south  and  east  line 
are  about  2300  yards,  and  the  5  on  the  north  line 
are  about  1800  yards  from  the  town,  and  are  closed  upon 
the  river  to  the  north  by  the  new  citadel,  a  work  of  con- 
siderable size  and  of  the  polygonal  trace  also.  The  fronts 
are  about  1100  yards  long,  but  the  two  lines  join  in  rather 
an  acute  angle  ;  and  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  of  the 
enceinte  at  this  angle,  an  advanced  ravelin  has  been  con- 
structed on  either  side  which  prevents  the  lines  from  being 
enfiladed.  The  length  of  the  enceinte  is  about  7  miles ; 
butas  this  line  of  defence  would  not  keep  an  enemy  beyond 
bombarding  range  from  the  town,  a  line  of  8  detached 
forts  has  been  constructed  about  4000  yards  in  advance  of 
the  enceinte.'  These  forts,  also  of  the  polygonal  trace,  are 
placed  about  2200  yards  apart;  they  close  on  the  river  on 
their  right,  and,  extending  over  a  circle  of  about  10  miles, 
rest  upon  an  inundation  on  their  left  Both  fronts  and 
forts  are  very  strong,  and  form  a  great  intrenched  camp  of 
about  17,000  square  acres  in  extent  The  forts  are  of  the 
same  trace,  have  wet  ditches  about  50  yards  broad,  nnre- 
vetted scarps,  and  bomb-proof  accommodation  for  1400 
men  in  each ;  so  that  to  fully  garrison  the  enceinte  and 
the  forts  about  25,000  men  are  required.  On  the  west  side 
the  river  runs  in  a  deep  re-entering  angle  towards  the  city, 
and  four  forts  about  2200  yards  apart  close  the  space  be- 
tween its  bends,  and  form  a  very  strong  defence,  placing 
the  city  upon  this  side  out  of  reach  of  the  assailant's  fire. 

In  England  the  polygonal  trace  has  of  late  years  been  Plate  vn 
habitually  adopted  as  the  most  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses, but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  a  regular  and  continuous  system  of  forti- 
fication, the  insular  position  of  the  country,  and  its  pre- 
dominating strength  at  sea,  calling  merely  for  the  forti- 
fication of  the  principal  dockyards  and  military  ports,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  more  important  and  more  exposed 
harbours.  The  defence  of  the  military  ports  is  partly  on 
the  water  and  partly  on  the  land,  and  has  been  so  arranged 
in  the  more  important  ports  that  they  form  large  naval  and 
military  intrenched  camps.     See  Plate  VIL 

As  with  modem  artillery  bombardment  is  practicable  at 
distances  of  from  four  to  five  miles,  the  works  of  defence 

*  A  second  and  still  mere  advanced  line  of  detachod  forts  haji  been 
ooQimenced  considerablr  in  front  of  this  line. 
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have  beea  disposed  with  a  view  of  keeping  an  enemy  at  I  protected  with  shields  or  walls  of  iron  upon  their  sea  fronts, 
not  leaa  than  that  distance  from  the  dockyards.  I  and  when  they  stand  alone  in  advance  of  the  channel  are 

Upon  the  sea  fronts  the  works  consist  generally  of  iso-  |  constructed  with  a  contiEuous  iron  wall.    The  various  modes 
lated  forts,  placed,  according  to  the  width  of  the  ohannels,  1  in  which  the  iron  composing  their  armour  is  disposed  will 
at  intervals  of  1500  to  2500  yards  ;   these  forts,  being  ex-  j  be  discussed  in  a  future  paragraph.     The  power  of  heavy 
posed  to  the  very  heavy  rifled  guns  which  form  the  arma-  j  rifled  guns  Ls  shown  in  accompanying  table. 
tnent  of   the  largest   iron-clads  of   the  present  time,  are  |      Upon  the  land  fronts  the  forte  are  ordinarily  placed  at 

Table  ihourinff  the  power  of  the  present  English  Armour-piercing  Guns,  and  of  a  few  of  the  corresponding  Foreign,  Guns. 


Nature. 

Battery 
ProjectiJc. 

Ibi. 

Charge, 
lbs. 

iltizzle. 

Remaining  at  1000 
jarJa. 

Pefletrstloo 
in  inches  in- 
to tin  backed 
wroncht 
iron  plates 
at  lOOO 
yards. 

RetDUksL 

Velocity.  1   Energy 
Feel  1,-r    1         In 
second.    1  Foot>-tons. 

Velocity.      Energy 
Feet  per            in 
secon-l.      Fuot  txjna. 

Heavy  Endish 
M.  L.  §.. 

Wrought  iron. 

(IP 

Heavy  French 
B.  L.R. 

Heavy  German 
B."L.  R. 

Medinm  French 
B.L.R. 

Medium  German 
B.  L.  R. 

17  in.,  100  tons. 

2000 

375 

1545         33000 

1407         27484 

22 

The  muzzle  energy  has  since 
reached  41,000  foot-tons. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
length  of  this  from  14  56 
to  21  calibres. 

The  7-inch  of  6  5  tons  may 
be  taken  as  the  same. 

SteeL 

A  bronze  gun. 

Steel. 

16  in.,    80  tons. 

1700 

425 

1600         30177 

1500 

26523 

22 

12-5  in.,  38  tons. 

810 

130 

1420         1118S 

1302 

9400 

16 

11  in.,    25  tons.  1        535 

85 

1315           6415 

1199 

5335 

12 

10  in.,    13  tons.          400 

70 

1864 

5160 

1223 

4185 

11-25 

9  in.,    12tona          250 

50 

1420 

3496 

1236 

2648 

9-6 

7  in.,      7  tons. 

115 

30 

1525 

1836 

1261 

1205 

7  5 

12-6in.  {32cent.), 
or  34-28  ton. 

771-6 

138  89 

1371 

10064 

1257 

8451 

13 

14in.(35B6cent), 
56-5  ton. 

■1143 

279 '6 

lesi 

-21077 

1515 

18186 

18-0 

6-5  in.,  (16  cent.), 
5  tons. 

99-3 

16-5 

1312 

1186 

1112 

760 

6-5 

5-87  in.  (15  cent), 
3  tons. 

611 

13-67 

1608 

1096 

1440 

813            60 

jnterrals  of  about  2000  yards,  though  these  intervals  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Where  the  ground 
is  uneven  they  are  smaller,  but  where  the  ground  is  level 
2000  yards  should  be  the  least  interval,  and  the  forts  should 
be  of  considerable  size  ;  beyond  this  distance  the  movement 
of  troops  becomes  indistinct,  and  the  support  afforded  by 


1 10. 


64.— Plan  of  Sea  Fort,  with  continnous  Iron  Wall, 
marked  (")  ar»  filled  -with  concrete. 


The  piers 


one  fort  to  another  is  lessened,  especially  at  night  and  in 
thick  weather.  A  strong  reason  for  constructing  large  rather 
than  small  forts  is  that  at  night  or  in  thick  weather  oS'ensive 
Pleasures   may  often    be   resorted   to   with   the   happiest 


results.  But  the  garrison  of  a  small  fort  can  never  be  in  a 
position  to  undertake  such  measures ;  it  must  always  re- 
strict itself  to  a  passive  defence,  whereas  the  garrison  of  a 
large  fort  will  be  able  to  act  offensively,  will  be  in  better 
heart,  and  better  commanded.  Brialmont,  speaking  of  small 
detached  forts,  says  that  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  works 
of  mutual  defence  is  to  require  a  great  number  of  com- 
mandants, while  in  the  best  armies  the  men  fit  to  command 
a  fortified  place  are  few. 

The  trace  of  these  forts  is  very  simple.    It  ordinarily 
consists  of  five  sides,  the  longest  of  which  fronts  the  enemy; 


the  flank  defence  of  the  ditches  is  provided  by  three  ca- 
ponni6res,  one  in  themiddle  and  one  at  each  extremity  of  the 
front  face.  The  ditches  are  deep  with  good  scarps,  and  the 
defensive  power  is  increased  by  a  keep,  which  is  separated 
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irom  tne  fort  by  a  ditch.  There  is  sumcient  oomb-prool 
cover  for  the  gr  rison  and  munitions  of  war,  and  the  faces 
tre  well  traversed,  while  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  sen'ice  of  the  ammunition.  The  general  arrangements 
may  be  readily  perceived  by  a  i-eference  to  the  accompany- 
ing plan  (fig.  64)  and  sections  (figs.  65,  66). 

Between  the  land  fronts  and  the  sea  fronts  the  circle  of 
defence  i3  com- 
pleted by  coast 
batteries.  These 
batteries,  which 
are  constructed 
of  earth,  eon- 
rrete,  or  granite, 
are  of  various 
types,  with  em- 
brasures pro- 
tected by  iron 
shields  when 
near  the  sei- 
level,  but  when  ^ 

upon      heights  -^ 

not    below    100         Fio.  66.-Section  through  CD  of  Fig.  64. 

feet  above  thfi  sea  level,  with  unbroken  parapets,  the  gun 
firing  over  a  height  of  4  feet  3  inches,  the  cover  for  the  gun 
detachment  being  provided  by  a  "sunken  way,"  3  feet  9 
inches  wide  and  2  feet  10  inches  deep,  between  the  platform 
and  the  parapet.  Over  this  sunken  way,  which  is  provided 
with  rails,  a  "  loading  stage"  travels,  upon  which  the  charge 
is  brought  immediately  under  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

Though  at  this  and  heights  above  it  the  "sunken  way" 
affords  fair  protection  to  the  gun  detachment,  except  at  the 
period  of  loading  and  pointing,  yet,  at  these  periods,  the 
men  employed  upon  these  services  are  highly  exposed,  and 
at  all  times  the  gun  itself  stands  high  above  the  parapet,  and 
offers  a  good  mark  to  an  enemy's  ship.  Some  form  of  "  dis- 
appeai-ing  cai-riage,"  upon  which  the  gun  is  raised  above  the 
crest  of  the  parapet  at  the  moment  of  delivering  its  fire,  and 
falls  by  the  force  of  its  recoil  to  a  safe  position  for  loading 
below  the  parapet,  has  long  been  sought  for  by  artillerists. 
Such  a  carriage  was  proposed  by  Corneille  Kedeichkeit  in 
1775  for  the  defence  of  the  covered  way;  but  his  system, 
which  depended  on  cords  and  counterweights,  was  too  cum- 
brous to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  liable  to  be  readily 
put  out  of  order,  and  was  abandoned.  Other  inventors 
endeavoured  to  attain  the  same  end  by  the  use  of  eccentric 
trucks  and  axletrees  so  disposed  that  the  gim  was  on  the 
greater  axis  for  firing,  on  the  smaller  for  loading ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  heights  of  the  gun  in  the  two  posi- 
tions was  so  small  that  this  idea  was  also  abandoned.  Two 
guns  were  next  yoked  together  by  ropes,  so  that  one  falling 
from  the  firing  to  the  loading  position  raised  the  other  from 
the  loading  to  the  firing  position.  General  Chasseloup, 
who  proposed  this  twin-gun  system,  was  occupied  thirteeu 
years  upon  its  consideration ;  and  th  ugh  a  mode  proposed 
by  him,  by  which  one  gun  recoiling  down  one  inclined  plane 
drew  its  twin-gun  up  a  similar  adjoining  inclined  plane, 
vas  tried  with  some  success  at  Milan,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  elsewhere.  The  matter  then  rested 
until  Moncrieff  produced  his  counterweight  carriage,  in 
wLich  the  recoil,  while  carrying  the  gun  and  carriage 
under  cover  to  the  position  for  loading,  raises  and  holds 
up,  by  means  of  elevators,  a  hea%'y  counterweight ;  this 
counterweight,  when  the  time  for  firing  arrives,  is  set 
free,  and  by  its  descent  raises  the  gun  to  the  firing  posi- 
tion over  a  parapet  9  feet  high,  behind  which  the  gun 
detachment  find  ample  cover — one  man  only  being  exposed 
while  laying  the  gun.  The  main  objection  to  this  system 
is  the  great  weight  of  the  accessories,  wbich  for  the  7-ton 
gun  amount,  including  the  carriage,  to  20  tons.     This  has 


renaered  it  impossible  to  apply  this  counterweigbt  system 
to  guns  larger  than  7  tons,  and  even  to  these  its  application 
is  very  limited.  This  system  is  costly  and  difficult  of  exe- 
cution as  compared  with  barbette  batteries,  and  as  com- 
pared with  casemated  batteries  is  far  less  secure  against 
plunging  and  vertical  fire,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  some 
one  of  its  many  parts,  a  elight  injury  to  any  of  which  must 
put  the  gun  out  of  action.  It  is  asserted  by  its  partisans 
that  it  can  be  applied  to  hill  sides,  so  that  the  presence  of 
a  battery  of  such  guns  shall  be  undiscernable  by  an  enemy; 
but  this  assertion  is  not  weU  founded.  So  much  skilled 
labour  is  required  for  the  construction  of  Moncrieff  pits 
that  they  cannot  be  improvised,  and  when  made  they  are  by 
no  means  invisible.  This  system  has  been  used  to  a  limited 
extent  by  Great  Britain,  but  has  not  been  adopted  in  other 
countrie.<!.  Brialmont,  after  describing  it,  says,  "  We  should 
not  be  able  to  share  the  infatuation  for  the  Moncrieff 
carriage  which  has  been  manufactured  in  England';  and, 
he  adds,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  earth  and  rubbish 
which  will  be  thrown  into  the  battery  during  the  combat 
wiU  render  the  working  of  it  slow,  difficult,  and,  in  soma 
cases,  impossible.  Certainly  the  carriage  is  complicated, 
and  could  not  be"  repaired  during  action. 

In  earthen  batteries  protected  with  iron  shields  the  para- 
pets between  the  guns  are  comparatively  weak,  and,  if 
they  be  increased  in  thickness  so  as  to  afford  sufficient 
protection,  they  trench  upon  the  interior  space,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  service  of  the  battery.  The  parapet  can,  , 
however,  be  strengthened  by  the  insertion  either  of  blocks 
of  cement  concrete  or  of  plates  of  iron. 

But  as  under  given  conditions  the  disposition  and  thick- 
ness of  armour  plates  remain  the  same  whatever  be  tho 
nature  of  battery  or  fort  in  which  the  armouring  is  placed, 
the  mode  only  in  which  the  armouring  is  fixed  being  varied 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  it  will  pro- 
bably best  meet  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  give  a 
short  summary  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  iron  armour  in 
its  application  to  works  of  defence,  illustrated  by  drawings 
of  the  most  recent  construction  of  each  type  of  work.' 

Attention  first  began  to  be  directed  to  the  application  of 
iron  to  works  of  coast  and  harbour  defence  about  the  year 
1860.  At  that  time  armour  was  being  extensively  applied 
to  ships  of  war,  and  the  manufacture  of  rifled  guns  had 
received  considerable  development,  but  iron  had  not  been 
employed  for  the  protaction  of  defensive  works,  and 
nothing  wa3  known  as  to  the  best  principles  of  construc- 
tion for  iron  defences  or  for  the  capability  of  this  metal  for 
resisting  heavy  blows.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  experiment  in  respect  to 
every  detail  of  material  and  construction,  and  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  fixed  rule  that  no  detail  should  be  adopted 
until  it  had  obtained  the  stamp  of  experience.  Previous 
to  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating  an  advance  in 
this  direction  had  been  made  in  America  in  1855,  by  the 
application  of  metal  (lead)  concrete  to  masonry  embrasures 
(but  this  did  not  withstand  the  smooth-bore  guns  of  that 
day),  and  at  Portsnionth  in  1859,  by  the  construction  of  an 
embrasure  shield,  14  inches  thick,  of  rolled  iron  bars,  which 
opposed  a  fair  resistance  to  wrought  iron  shot  from  the  68- 
pounder  smooth-bore  gun,  the  most  effective  gun  at  that 
date.  In  1860  the  most  important  of  the  preliminary  trials 
took  place  against  an  ordinary  embrasure  with  an  iron 
throat  8  inches  thick.  The  guns  used  were  the  40-pounder, 
80.pounder,  and  120-pounder  (shunt)  Armstrong  rifled 
guns,  and  the  12-ton  gun,  with  cast  iron  shot     The  em- 


'  In  this  part  of  the  subject  the  writer,  id  addition  to  other  sources 
of  information,  has  availed  himself  of  a  com{$UaUon  prepared  by 
Colonel  Inglis,  R.E.,  who  has  designed  the  principal  part  of  the  iron- 
work of  the  English  sea  defences,  aod  who  is  the  highest  authority 
upon  Iron  constructions  employed  for  defensive  purposes. 
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brasure  gave  way,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  accuracy 
of  rifled  guna  rendered  splayed  embrasures  inadmissible  in 
such  positions.     About  this  time,  too,  experiments  with 
plates  of  various  thicknesses  in  different  positions — vertical, 
and  inclined  at  angles  varying  from  10°  to  60°  with  the 
horizon — showed  amongst  other  results  that  a  given  mass 
of  armour  plates  in  a  vertical  position  offered  as  much  resist- 
ance as  the  same  mass  disposed  over  the  same  vertical 
height  in  an  inclined  position.  In  all  these  experiments  the 
backings  and  fastenings  occupied  important  positions.    Tar- 
gets were  accordingly  made  witli  elastic  backings,  without 
elastic  backings,  and  with  compound  backings  of  various 
kinds;    but    the   general    result   of    trials   against  these 
targets  was  to  establish  the  advantage  of  elastic  backings. 
The  armour  plates  were  fitted  mechanically  without  bolts 
or  rivets,  were  fastened  with  bolts,  and  were  fastened  with 
continuous  rivetting  round  their  edges  ;  the  result  of  tho 
experiments  established  the  superi9rity  of  bolts  as  fast- 
enings for  armour  plates.     Many  more  experiments  had, 
however,  to  be  made  before  the  proper  form  of  bolt  was 
settled;  these  were  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the 
experiments  made  in  working  out  this  subject,  but  space 
does  not  avail  to  give  the  history  of  them  here;  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  bolt  has  been  adopted  about  3 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  shank,  or  rather  less  than  the 
lesser  diameter  of  the  screw,  which  has  a  rounded  thread 
(about  6  to  the  inch)  and  a  shallow  rounded  cut;  that  the 
bolt  holes  are  made  one  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
bolts;  that  the  edges  of  the  holes  are  coned,  and  that  cupped 
washers  receive  the  nut  oa  the  inner  end,  which  is  e\ip- 
shaped  (as  is  the  washer  of  the  front  of  the  bolt)  as  shown 
Plate  in  Plate  VIII. ;  and  that  various  minor  arrangements  have 
^f^^  been  made  for  inducing  gradual  action,  and  so  relieving 
suddenuess  of  strain  upon  the  bolt.    Finally  these  bolts  are 
made  of  special  iron  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  elongating 
from  35  to  45  per  cent,  ander  pressure. 

The  law  of  the  resistance  of  armour  plates  received  early 
ihvestigation  during  the  course  of  these  experiments.  Sir 
W.  Fairbairn,  supposing  that  the  resistance  of  armour  plates 
to  the  impact  of  a  shot  was  analogous  to  the  resistance  of 
plates  to  a  punch,  deduced  this  general  formula  (C  being 
made  equal  to  3,374,900)  ;— 


Thickness  of  plate  perforated  ■■ 


V 


WO' 
CR 


Sir  W.  Armstrong  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  resist- 
ance by  the  application  of  the  dynamic  theory  of  heat. 
Captain  Noble,  R.A.,  from  many  experiments,  concluded 
that  the  penetration  of  steel  shot  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  work  in  the  shot,  whether  a  heavy  shot  with  a  low 
velocity  or  a  light  shot  with  a  high  velocity  be  employed ; 
and  that  the  resistance  of  armour  to  steel  shot  varied  as 
the  I  power  of  its  thickness.  But  Captain  English,  R.E., 
who  appears  to  have  treated  this  subject  most  scientifically, 
considers  that  the  energy  absorbed  by  a  plate  in  resisting 
a  shot  is  made  up  of  the  energy  expended  in  enlarging  an 
indefinitely  small  hole  through  the  plate,  and  of  the  energy 
absorbed  in  frictional  resistance,  and  is  equal  to  the  cube 
of  the  diameter  of  the  shot  multiplied  by  a  constant — a 
separate  constant  being  required  for  each  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  shot,  of  depth  of  indent  in  the  one  case, 
and  thickness  of  plate  in  the  other. 

Having  obtained  a  law  which  can  be  relied  upon  for 
thick  armour  plates  (it  is  not,  however,  applicable  to  very 
thin  plates),  the  mode  in  wliich  the  iron  in  an  armour- 
plated  wall  should  be  disposed,  i.e.,  in  one  solid  plate  or  in  two 
or  three  thicknesses  of  plates,  was  shortly  settled.  A  com- 
parison of  eiperiilieuts  against  7  inches  of  iron  armour  plate 
disposed  in  one,  two,  and  three  tldcknesses  gave  resistances 
ia  the  oroDortion  of  100,  96,  and  89.  Further  experiments 


against  single  and  double  plates  of  5  inches  showed  tiuit 
tlie  double  plate  offered  nearly  three  times  the  resistance  of 
the  single  plate  ;  and  finally  a  comparison  between  a  1 5-inch 
plate  and  three  6inch  plates  showed  that  though  the  solid 
plate  offered  slightly  more  resistance  to  a  single  blow  it 
broke  up  sooner  under  repeated  blows  than  did  the  three 
plates  ;  but  as,  of  course,  there  is  a  limit  in  manufacture  to 
the  mass  of  an  armour  plate,  it  is  evident  that  the  thicker 
the  plate  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  joints  in  a  given 
area,  and  if  the  armour  be  in  one  thickness,  all  these  joints 
are  lines  of  weak  resistance.  The  disposal  of  the  joints,  then, 
is  a  matter  of  first  importance  in  designing  iron  structures, 
and  in  this  respect  the  arrangement  in  several  thicknesses,  or 
the  plate  upon  plate  system,  as  it  is  called,  offers  the  greatest 
advantage,  for  the  plates  can  be  soarranged  that  no  joint  goes 
through  more  than  one-third  the  thickness  ;  moreover,  this 
system  is  more  easy  and  more  economical  in  construction,  and 
can  be  strengthened  with  greater  facility  at  any  future  time. 

In  order  to  put  the  conclusions  arrived  at  to  pYactical 
test,  8  shield  for  a  casemate  opening  12  feet  long  and  8  feet 
high  was  constructed  of  three  5-inch  plates  placed  at  inter- 
vals of  5  inches,  the  intervals  being  filled  with  iron  concrete ; 
the  plates  were  whole,  each  covering  the  entire  opening, 
and  each  was  holted  to  the  plate  next  to  it,  the  inner  plate 
being  bolted  to  the  shield  frame  in  rear ;  the  front  plate 
was  secured  by  10  bolts,  the  others  by  8  bolts  each  ;  the 
total  weight  of  the  shield  was  56  tons  8  cwt.  It  was  struck 
with  16  shot  from  25-ton,  18-tDn,  and  14'5-ton  muzzle- 
loading  rifled  guns  at  200  yards  distance;  the  average  energy 
of  each  blow  was  5321  foot  tons,  and  the  aggregate  90,000 
foot  tons, — upwards  of  1000  foot  tons  per  foot  superficial 
of  the  shield's  face  ;  but  the  shield  was  not  driven  out  of 
shape,  and  its  back  or  interior  face  was  uninjured. 

This  experiment  was  so  satisfactory  in  its  results  that 
henceforward  there  was  no  hesitation  with  respect  to  the 
broad  principles  of  armour  construction,  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  adapt  these  principles  to  the  different  cases  which 
presented  themselves.  These  are  sufiiciently  illustrated  by 
the  drawings  in  Plates  VTII.  and  IX.  The  first  is  an  vuta. 
open  battery  shield  for  an  opening  9  feet  wide  and  7  feet  vi  1 1, 
high;  the  second  is  an  ordinary  casemate  shield  12  feet  ^'"'  "^ 
wide  and  9  feet  high,  and  the  third  is  a  portion  of  an  iso- 
lated sea  fort  with  an  exterior  iron  wall.  The  application 
of  iron  has  facilitated  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
the  roofs  of  bomb-proof  buildings,  and  the  form  of  roof 
shown  in  the  sea  fort  may  serve  as  a  model  of  construction 
of  this  kind.  It  is  composed  of  arch  plates  of  |-inch  iron 
curved  to  a  radius  of  5  feet  6  inches,  springing  from  iron 
girders  1  foot  9  inches  deep  and  1  foot  2  inches  wide.  The 
arch  plates  are  covered  with  brick  arches,  which  are  again 
covered  with  3  or  4'  feet  of  Portland  csmeut  concrete.  This 
roof  is  equal  to  a  load  of  one  half  ton  per  foot  superficial, 
with  a  tensile  strain  upon  the  iron  not  exceeding  5  tons 
per  square  incL  Such  a  roof  covered  with  5  feet  of  earth 
was  tested  by  vertical  fire  of  13-inch  mortar  shells  at  1000 
yards.  The  few  rounds  which  struck  it  produced  no  effect, 
and  after  the  298th  round  practice  was  discontinued ;  but 
the  earth  was  removed,  and  the  bared  concrete  was  struck 
by  a  shell,  which  only  produced  an  indentation  of  8  inches. 

The  cost  of  iron  structures  is,  however,  a  drawback  to 
their  more  general  employment, — so  much  so  that  only 
wealthy  nations  can  afford  to  erect  them,  and  bnt  in  limited 
numbers.  The  cost  of  an  open  battery  shield  may  be  stated 
at  £800,  its  weight  10  tons;  of  a  casemated  shield,  £1800, 
its  weight  40  tons ;  of  an  iron-walled  fort,  £5650  per  gun, 
its  weight  125  tons  per  gun. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that,  in  special  cases  where 
the  forts  are  constructed  in  very  deep  water,  and  where, 
consequently,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  masonry  in  the 
substructure  becomes  very  great  for  every  additional  foot 
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of  radius,  an  ironwalkJ  fort,  which  admits  of  the  guns 
being  placed  in  a  comparatively  very  small  area,  is  the  most 
economical  method  of  construction,  and  that  for  constructive 
purposes  a  circle  is  the  best  form  of  such  fort. 

In  all  forts  desired  for  very  heavy  guns  special  provision 
becomes  necessary  for  the  ammunition  service  of  the  guns. 
The  cartridge  and  shell  stores  are  kept  separate,  and  are  pro- 
vided in  the  proportion  of  one  of  each  for  each  gun,  or  each 
pair  of  guns.     As  a  rule,  these  stores  are  securely  placed  in 
the  basement  under  the  gun  they  supply,  the  cartridges  and 
projectiles  being  raised  by  mechanical  appliances  through 
"  lifts  "  in  the  heart  of  the  building  to  the  rear  of  the  gun. 
The   ammunition  stores  are  lighted  by  lamps  placed  in 
"light  chambers,"  separated  from  the  stores  by  thick  plate 
glass ;  these  "  chambers  "  are  entered  from  passages  entirely 
distinct  from  the  passages  used  for  the  service  of  the  am- 
munition.    Tli3  proper  organiiation   of   the  ammunition 
service  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  efiSciency  of  the 
fort ;  by  it  the  labour  of  the  gun  detachment  is  lessened, 
and  the  rapid  service  of  the  gun  facilitated.     Each  gun 
chamber   is    in   speaking   communication,    by   means   of 
tubes,  with  its  own  ammunition  stores,  so  that  the  men  in 
the  latter,  though  absolutely  shut  in  below  during  action, 
still  form  part  of  their  own  gun  detachment.     Finally,  the 
guns  of  the  fort  are  collected  into  groups  for  purposes  of 
command,  and  the  guns  of  each  group  are  directed  from  a 
"  look-out "  place  constructed  on  the  top  of  the  fort,  which 
is  in  speaking  communication  with  each  gun  of  the  group. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  armour  b  struck  by  a  shot, 
lining  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to  deaden  the  effect  of 
vibration  and  sound,  and  to  act  as  a  target  to  receive,  and 
protect  the  gun  detachment  from,  splinters  thrown  ofif  from 
the  interior.  This  lining  should  be  flexible,  so  that  it  may 
be  drawn  close  round  the  gun  while  it  is  being  discharged, 
thereby  keeping  the  smoke  out^  of  the  gun  chamber,  may 
reduce  the  effect  of  blast  and  concussion,  and  may  prevent 
splinters  and  balls  entering  through  the  port.  No  material 
has  been  found  to  answer  so  well  as  rope,  and  "  mantlets," 
as  such  appliances  are  called,  are  now  invariably  made  of 
this  material  The  only  drawbaclc  to  rope  is  its  liability 
to  catch  fire,  but  this  is  entirely  obviated  by  washing  it 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

There  are  two  other  forms  in  which  iron  has  been  applied 
which  should  not  be  passed  by  without  notice,  viz.,  "  curved- 
fronted  shields"  and  "turrets,"  In  the  former  the  case- 
mate is  of  the  ordinary  character,  but  the  shield  frame, 
which  is  constructed  with  a  sharp  curve  of  13  feet  or  14 
feet  internal  radius,  is  more  diSicult  to  make,  and  mere 
costly.  Two  ports  of  the  usual  dimensions  are  formed  in 
the  shield,  and  the  gun  is  placed  behind  it  upon  a  turn-table, 
on  which  racers  are  laid  so  that  the  gnn  wUl  fire  through  a 
lateral  arc  of  training  of  60°  at  each  port  The  gun  is  trans- 
ferred at  pleasure  from  one  port  to  the  other  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  turn-table,  and  commands  an  arc  of  120°,  The 
weight  of  iron  is  150  tons  per  gun,  the  cost  X760O  per 
gun ;  but  in  considering  the  cost  of  this  arrangement  it 
should  be  observed  that  by  it  one  gun  does  the  work  of  two. 
,  In  the  turret  one  or  two  guns  are  placed  in  the  interior 
of  a  cylindrical  wall  of  iron  armour  closed  overhead  with 
ordinary  bomb-proof  covering.  The  turret  with  its  con- 
tents is  revolved  by  steam  or  other  motive  power,  so  that 
each  gun  commands  a  whole  circle.  Various  arrangements 
have  been  designed  for  the  service  of  the  gun, — in  one  the 
loading  is  done  inside  the  turret,  in  another  under  the 
glacis,  in  a  third  while  the  turret  is  being  turned  to  the 
rear, — but  whatever  the  arrangement,  no  time  need  be 
thereby  lost,  as  the  guns  may  be  so  placed  that  one  revolves 
?nto  action,  while  the  other  revolves  out  of  action  for  load- 
ing. It  would  seem  that  a  breech-loading  arrangement  for 
i)eav7  guns  would  lepd  itself  more  rc?di!y  to  ih.c  ' '. 


form  of  construction.     With  an  armament  of  breech-loaders, 
the  turret  might  be  reduced  in  internal  diameter;  the  port 
opening  need  be  no  larger  than  the  chace  of  the  gurr,  which 
would  not  have  to  be  withdrawn  for  loading,  and  which  is 
laid  by  means  of  a  small  aperture  contrived  in  the  roof  of 
the  turret — the  man  who  lays  the  gun  having  the  machinery 
under  his  hand,  and  "training"  the  turret  and  gun  himself 
in  any  direction.     In  turrets  provision  is  made  in  the 
basement  in  the  usual  way  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
garrison,  and  for  the  storage  and  service  of  the  ammunition, 
as  well  as  for  the  motive  power  and  machinery.     Special 
arrangements  are  made  for  ventilation  and  for  the  escape  of 
smoke.     The  surface  of  the  exterior  to  a  certain  distance 
in  advance  of  the  turret  is  plated  with  iron  and  sloped  up- 
wards "  en  glacis,"  so  as  to  cover  the  base  of  the  turret,  and 
protect  tho  turning  gear  from  dislocation  under  the  blows 
of  heavy  projectiles.     See  Plate  X.,  fig.  1. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  employment  of  cupolas  or  turrets  on  land 
defences.  Either  of  these  forms  of  iron  construction  may 
be  advantageously  employed  in  advanced  positions  where  it 
is  necessary  to  retain  guns  until  the  very  last — such  as  the 
salients  of  ravelins,  and  in  the  angles  of  fronts  of  fortifica- 
tious ;  also  in  points  which  are  commanded  from  heights  in 
their  vicinity.  As  these  constructions  are  indestructible  by 
the  direct  fire  of  siege  guns,  and  are  absolutely  safe  from 
enfilade  and  reverse  fire,  they  confer  very  great  advantages 
upon  the  defence.  They  should  mount  heavier  guns  than 
can  be  brought  against  them  ;  they  cannot  be  silenced  by 
the  concentration  of  any  number  of  light  guns,  and,  judici- 
ously used,  they  should  place  the  artillery  defence  above 
the  artillery  attack.  They  render  the  construction  of  the 
first  batteries  of  attack  far  more  difiBcult,  and  force  them  to 
open  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  place;  and,  at  any 
period  of  the  attack,  they  can  meet  its  artillery  with  heavier 
metal  The  guns  of  the  attack  are  practically  limited  to 
about  the  calibre  of  the  64-pounders,  and  comparatively 
light  armour  will  withstand  these,  and  will  preserve  in 
security  and  render  more  easy  the  service  of  guns  at  least 
two  calibres  higher.  Such  constructions  have  been  made 
by  the  Belgians  in  the  detached  forts  round  Antwerp  and  in 
Antwerp;  by  the  Germans  in  the  detached  forts  round  Metz 
and  in  Metz,  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Weser;  and  by  the 
Russiana  In  England  there  has  as  yet  been  no  occasion 
to  resort  to  them. 

In  some  at  least  of  the  places  mentioned  above,  a  system 
of  constrnction  and  a  material  advocated  by  Grusen  have 
been  employed;  a  type  is  shown  in  Plate  X.,  fig.  2.  The 
plates  which  are  made  of  chilled  cast  iron  manufactured  by 
the  Grusen  process,  are  fitted  together,  without  screws  or 
bolts,  in  a  simple  manner.  Each  plate  is  a  segment  of  the 
cupola,  and  is  grooved  at  the  edges;  the  segments  are  placed 
in  position,  and  melted  zinc  is  poured  into  the  grooves,  form- 
ing a  close  and  solid  joint.  A  glacis  similarly  constructed 
protects  the  base,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  hand  machinery. 
The  interior  arrangements  do  not  differ  in  principle  from 
those  described  above  for  turrets.  It  is  said  that  such  a 
turret  weighing  133  tons  can  be  made  to  revolve  round  the 
whole  circle  by  four  men  in  three  and  a  half  minutes.  Its 
cost  is  about  £16,000. 

The  Grusen  metrfl  is  reported  to  have  a  very  hard  eiteriol 
surface,  with  great  interior  toughness  and  tenacity,  and 
may  probably  be  used  with  advantage  in  cupolas  for  land 
defence ;  but  the  experience  in  England  does  not  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  suitable  material  for  resisting 
the  extremely  heavy  projectiles  carried  by  the  war  ships  of 
the  present  day.  Particular  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  nature  and  manufacture  of  armour  plates  in  Britain, 
and,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  results  afforded  have  been 
most  satisfactory.    The  iron  employed  is  best  described  in 
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the  woraing  of  the  specification  icn  ninniifacture,  viz.: — 
"  The  plates  must  be  soft,  fibrous,  thoroughly  welded,  and 
capable  of  ptfering  good  resistance  to  canuou  shot,  without 
indication  of  brittleness,  and  without  the  separation  of  the 
several  moulds  of  which  they  may  be  composed."  This 
specification  was  adopted  after  many  experiments  with 
hammered  and  rolled  plates,  in  which  the  former,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  fibre,  conspicuously  failed  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter. 

The  best  material  for  armour  plates  is,  however,  again 
prominently  under  consideration ;  so  great  an  increase  in 
penetration  was  obtained  with  chilled  iron  shot  that  the 
manufacture  of  steel  projectiles  was  stopped  as  far  back  as 
1866.  Great  advances  have  since  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  steel  is  made,  and  steel  projectiles  of  great 
penetrating  power  have  recently  .been  under  trial ;  by  the 
use,  too,  of  prismatic  powder  disposed  in  cartridges  with  a 
definite  amount  of  air  space,  by  which  the  combustion  is 
rendered  more  gradual  and  more  thorough,  a  far  higher  velo- 
city is  obtained  wi.h  a  materially  diminished  strain  upon 
the  chamber  of  the  gun.  This  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
enlarge  the  chambers  of  the  heavy  guns  and  to  increase 
their  lengths  by  several  calibres,  with  a  resulting  increase  in 
energy  of  about  one-third,  so  that  a  plate  which  would  keep 
out  a  projectile  of  800  fc  weight  from  a  38-ton  gun  will 
now  barely  keep  out  a  projectile  of  400  lb  from  an  18-ton 
gun.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  by  a  combination 
of  iron  and  steel  the  resistance  of  armour  may  be  again 
brought  up  to  the  penetrating  power  of  projectiles.  During 
this  consideration  many  curious  and  unexpected  results 
have  been  obtained,  but  they  have  not  been  reduced  to  such 
a  form  at  present  os  to  modify  what  is  stated  above.  The 
whole  question  in,  however,  full  of  interest,  and  will,  it  may 
be  anticipated,   receive  considerable  development  befnre 

^  Abmaitent  of  Fokteesses. 

The  Systems  of  Fortification  having  been  briefly  described, 
it  is  right  to  say  a  few  words  here  respecting  the  means 
of  defending  a  place  after  it  has  been  fortified.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  exact  rules  as  to  the  proportion  of 
ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  required  for 
the  defence  of  a  fortified  place,  seeing  they  must  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  particular  situation  of  each  fortress, 
the  system  on  which  its  works  have  been  constructed,  and 
the  species  of  attack  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  If,  for 
example,  one  of  the  sides  be  covered  by  a  morass,  swamp,  or 
other  obstruction  which  it  is  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible 
to  surmount,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  smaller  proportion 
of  artillery  will  be  required  than  if  the  fortress  were  equally 
accessible  on  every  side ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  e  mari- 
time fortress,  accessible  at  all  points,  will  necessarily  require 
for  its  defence  a  larger  proportion  of  ordnance  than  if  it 
were  only  assailable  on  one  or  a  few  of  these  points.  Where 
every  front  is  equally  exposed  to  attack,  all  must  be  equally 
prepared. 

On  this  subject,  however,  certain  maxims  have  been 
established,  of  which  the  following  appear  to  bo  the  most  im- 
portant. First,  the  proportion  of  ordnance,  ammunition, 
and  stores  should  never  exceed  the  quantity  necessary  for 
a  brave  and  resolute  defence.  Secondly,  those  fronts  which 
are  considered  the  most  exposed  to  attack  should  be  the 
most  completely  armed,  whilst  a  partial  armament  of  the 
remaining  fronts  may  suffice.  Thirdly,  to  the  front  to 
be  attacked  the  following  pieces  of  ordnance  should  ,be 
allotted,  viz.,  to  each  Bastion,  1  for  the  salient,  5  for  each 
face,  3  for  each  flank;  to  the  Ravelin,  5  for  each  face;  to 
the  Lunette,  3  for  each  face,  and  a  few  pieces  for  the 
places  of  arms  in  the  covered-way;— so  that  if  one  front  be 
completely  armed,   the  proportion  of  ordnance  will  be 


17  lor  the  Bastion,  10  for  the  Ravelin,  6  for  the  Lunelle, 
and  6  for  the  places  of  arms, — in  all  a  total  of  39  pieces 
for  the  front.  This  proportion  is  less  than  has  been 
fixed  by  many  authorities,  but  the  range  and  accuracy 
of  guns  has  so  increased  since  the  introduction  of  rifled 
ordnance  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  traverse 
for  every  gun  on  the  most  exposed  faces,  and  this,  while  it 
affords  security  to  the  artillery,  materially  diminishes  the 
space  available  for  mounting  guns.  It  may  be  thought  by 
some  that  this  arrangement  provides  too  much  traverse 
shelter,  but  a  few  well-protected  and  well-served  guns  are 
better  than  double  the  number  in  ejiposed  positions. 
Fourthly,  when  a  place  is  exposed  to  attack  on  two  con- 
tiguous fronts,  the  armament  of  each  should  be  augmented 
one-half;  when  it  is  threatened  with  attack  on  detached 
fronts,  the  armament  should  be  doubled.  Fifthly,  each  of 
the  other  fronts  should  merely  be  provided  with  such  a 
proportion  as  to  secure  it  against  insult.  From  this  it 
may  be  assumed  that  a  hexagon  having  only  one  front 
liable  to  attack  should  be  completely  armed  on  the  two 
adjoining  fronts,  and  that  about  seven  guns  per  bastion 
and  seven  per  outwork  will  be  suSicient  for  the  reniaining 
fronts,  and  that  a  total  of  178  pieces  of  ordnance  will  be 
suSicient  for  a  hexagon. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  proportion  which  the 
several  kinds  of  ordnance  should  bear  to  one  another.  Ord- 
nance of  the  higher  calibres  is  not  the  only  ordnance  which 
ought  to  be  employed;  in  many  cases  medium  and  light 
guns  are  more  efficacious  ;  for  when  only  troops  or  working 
parties  are  to  be  fired  at,  light  guns  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose ;  their  range  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  larger  guns, 
and  they  are  more  manageable  and  may  be  worked  with 
greater  rapidity.  Short  guns  of  heavy  calibre  which  throw 
heavy  charges  of  case  and  shrapnel  are  best  adapted  for  the 
flanks;  and,  generally,  the  largest  or  heaviest  ordnance 
should  only  be  employed  to  destroy  the  besiegers'  batteries 
and  dismount  their  guns.  The  light  guns,  as  they  can 
easily  be  withdrawn,  should  be  placed  in  the  covered-way, 
in.the  places  of  arms,  and  in  the  outworks  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  heavy  guns  and  mortars,  which  are  not  so  easily 
moved,  should  be  within  the  body  of  the  place,  and  as  they 
require  lai^e  charges  of  ammunition,  they  should  be  less 
frequently  used,  and  only  upon  urgent  occasions.  A  judi- 
cious economy  of  ammunition  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
every  commandant  of  a  fortified  place.  The  conduct  of 
General  Chassfi  in  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp 
was  a  model  in  this  respect.  From  the  commencement  till 
the  close  of  the  attack,  scarcely  a  single  shot  was  needlessly 
expended  by  the  garrison,  j, 

Attack  and  Defence  of  Fortified  Places. 

JIaving  brought  thediscussion  of  Permanent  Fortifications 
to  this  point  we  may  now  consider  the  attack  of  fortified 
places,  the  general  system  of  which  was  introduced  and 
perfected  by  Vaubao,  so  that  it  has  ever  since  served  as  a 
model  for  the  plans  of  his  successors. 

"La  resolution  des  sieges,"  says  the  Marslial,  "est  une  aifaire 
dfi  cabinet.  EUe  est  une  suite  naturelle  do  la  superiority  que  I'on 
croit  avoir  sur  ses  ennemis  ;  mais  Iciir  execution  etant  une  des  plus 
serieuses,  des  plus  importantes,  et  des  plus  difficiles  parties,  elle 
demande  aussi  le  plus  de  m^sure  et  de  circonspection.  '  He  then 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  success  of  sieges  depends  on  several  cir. 
cumstaucee,  such  as  "  1.  Du  secret,  sans  lequel  il  est  difficile  de 
reuBsir ;  2.  Des  forces  que  Ton  a  sur  pied  pour  attaijuer  les  places 
des  ennemis,  et  defendre  les  siennes;  3.  De  la  disposition  des 
ennemis  ;  car  s'ils  sont  riunis,  et  aussi  forts  que  nous,  its  peuvent 
nous  empecher  d'cn  faire ;  4.  De  I'etat  des  magazins  les  plus  k 
portee  des  lieux  sur  lesquels  on  pent  entreprendre  ;  5.  De  la  con- 
joncture  des  terns,  parce  que  tous  ne  sont  pas  propres  aux  sieges,  et 
rien  n'etant  plus  ruineux  que  ceux  d'liyver,  on  les  doit  Writer  tant 
qu'on  peut ;  6.  Des  fonds  necessaires  k  leurs  d^penses  ;  car  I'argent 
est  le  nerf  de  la  guerre,  sans  lui  on  ne  sjauroit  nSussir  en  rieu.     Ce 
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aoDt  li  des  miisures  a  prendre  de  longue  main,  qui  doivent  etre 
dirigees  i  loisir  ;  et  apres  tout  cela,  quand  on  croit  les  avoir  bien 
prises souvent  tout  ecnappe ;  car  lennemi,  qui  a'est  jamais d'accord 
avec  vous,  pourra  Tous  imerromprt.  .  .  .  lifaat  bienpeser  toutes 
ies  considerations,  avast  que  ae  ss  ceterminer ;  et  prendre  toujours 
si  bien  son  terns,  que  Tennenii  ns  puisse  Tons  tomber  sur  les  bras 
avant  Tos  etablissemens."'  " 

A  siege,  therefore,  beiog  one  of  the  most  arduous  under- 
takings in  which  an  army  can  be  employed, — one  in  which 
the  greatest  fatigue,  hardships,  and  personal  risk  are  en- 
countered, and  in  which  the  prize  can  only  be  won  by  com- 
plete victory, — it  is  obvious  that  upon  the  success  or  failure 
of  such  an  enterprise  may  depend  the  fate  of  a  campaign  or 
of  an  army,  and  perhaps  the  existence  of  a  state.  Of  this 
the  lail'jres  before  Pavia  in  1525,  before  Metz  in  1552, 
before  Prague  in  1557,  before  St  Jean  d'Acre  in  1799,  and 
before  Burgos  in  1812  present  instructive  examples.  By 
the  first,  France  lost  her  monarch,  the  flower  of  her  nobility, 
and  all  her  ItaUan  conquests  ;  by  the  second,  she  was  saved 
from  destruction,  whilst  30,000  of  her  enemies  perished ; 
by  the  third,  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age,  Frederick  the 
Great,  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction ;  by 
the  fourth,  the  most  successful  general  of  France,  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  commander  that  any  age  or  country  has 
produced,  was  stopped  short  in  his  career  of  victory ;  and 
by  the  last,  a  beaten  enemy  gained  time  to  recruit  his  forces, 
concentrate  his  scattered  corps,  and  regain  that  ascendency 
of  which  the  victory  at  Salamanca  had  for  a  time  deprived 
him. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  state  that 
the  sieges  undertaken  by  its  armies  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  best  and  most  efficient  manner  possible,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  by  a  due  combination  of  science,  labour,  and 
force  these  operations  should  be  short  and  certain,  and 
without  excessive  expenditure  of  life.  But  the  sieges 
undertaken  by  the  British  have  seldom,  if  ever,  united  these 
three  indispensable  conditions;  and  with  regard  to  those 
which  took  place  during  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  it  is 
well  known  that  defects  of  organization,  particularly  the 
want  of  a  body  of  men,  suoh  as  sappers  and  miners,  trained 
to  the  labour  required  at  sieges,  and  an  inadequate  supply 
of  material,  necessitated  a  partial  departure  from  esta- 
blished principles  and  rules  of  attack,  which  led  to  a  waste 
of  life  unprecedented  in  modem  sieges.  Till  late  in 
1813  the  army  had  not  a  single  sapper  or  miner;  regular 
approaches  were  therefore  difficult  if  not  impracticable.  It 
was  necessary,  in  almost  every  case,  to  take  the  bull,  as  the 
saying  is,  by  the  horns  ;  the  last  operation  of  a  siege  scien- 
tifically conducted,  namely,  battering  in  breach,  was  amongst 
the  first  undertaken :  and  the  troops,  marched  to  the 
assault  whilst  the  defences  remained  nearly  entire,  were  ex- 
posed to  every  species  of  destruction  which  the  unreduced 
means  of  the  besieged  could  bring  to  bear  against  them. 
The  army  of  a  country  which  has  outstripped  all  others  in 
the  useful  arts  and  in  mechanical  improvements  was  left 
wholly  unprovided  with  those  appliances  which  at  once 
economize  life  and  labour,  and  serve  to  render  both  must 
effectual  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  Never- 
theless, it  may  be  observed  that,  in  all  periods  and  in  all 
countries,  the  means  employed  for  the  reduction  of  fort- 
resses have  generally  increased  and  become  more  overwhelm- 
ing and  irresistible  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
that  in  Europe  during  the  last  two  centuries,  the  extension 
of  wealth  and  knowledge,  accompanied  by  an  unprecedented 
development  of  talent,  directed  towards  military  movements, 
has  caused  the  results  of  sieges,  and  indeed  of  almost  all 
tb«  operations  of  war,  to  depend  much  less  on  individual 

'  lU  I'Attaqiii  el  de  la  Difense  da  Places,  pp.  1  anJ  2  n.^rix, 
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exertion  or  casual  displays  of  heroism,  than  on  combina- 
tion and  espenditare.  This  may  be  made  apparent  by  a 
slight  retrospect  of  the  sieges  of  the  16th  century. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  the  art  of  dispcsing  the  several 
works  of  a  fortress  so  as  to  cover  each  other,  and  tc  be 
covered  by  their  glacis  from  the  view  of  an  enemy,  was  un- 
known ;  whilst  the  limited  supply  of  artillery,  its  unwieldi- 
ness,  and  the  great  expense  and  difficulty  in  moving  it 
rendered  it  so  little  available  for  sieges,  that  the  chief 
object  in  fortifying  towns  was  to  render  them  secure 
against  escalade  and  surprise,  by  means  of  lofty  walls  or 
altitude  of  situation.  All  places  fortified  prior  to  the  16th 
century  are  invariably  of  this  construction.  And  as  the 
simplicity  of  the  fortresses  to  be  attacked  necessarily  gave 
the  same  character  to  the  operations  directeii  against  them, 
so,  in  those  days,  much  was  effected  by  daring  courage, 
without  the  aid  of  science;  and  gallantry  in  individual 
combat,  or  fearlessness  in  confronting  danger,  were 
esteemed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  besieger.  Thus  con- 
tests dragged  on  for  months,  in  petty  but  sanguinary 
affairs,  and  the  most  persevering  or  the  most  hardy  troops, 
however  ill  organized  or  supplied,  were  the  most  dreaded, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  most  successful  But  when  artil- 
lery became  more  movable,  and  large  quantities  were  em- 
ployed in  sieges,  lofty  and  exposed  walls  no  longer  opposed 
an  adequate  barrier  ;  large  breaches  were  speedily  effected ; 
places  which  had  formerly  resisted  for  months  were  carried 
in  a  few  days ;  and  so,  in  order  to  restore  an  equality  to 
the  defence,  it  became  necessary  to  screen  the  ramparts 
from  distant  fire.  •  The  attempt  to  gain  security  by  conceal- 
ment ramdiy  advanced,  whilst  the  means  of  the  besiegers 
remained  the  same;  and  between  the  middle  of  the  16th 
and  commencement  of  the  17th  century  works  were  so 
skilfully  disposed  and  so  well  covered  that  the  defence  of 
towns  obtained  a  temporary  superiority  over  the  attack.  Of 
this  the  obstinate  and  successful  defences  made  by  the 
Dutch  against  the  Spaniards  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  II. 
and  Philip  IlL  may  be  cited  as  remarkable  examples. - 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  defence  over  the  attack  was 
mainly  due  to  the  great  difficulty  of  dragging  up  heavy 
ordnance  with  a  besieging  army,  so  that,  the  weight  of  metal 
being  generally  in  favour  of  the  besieged,  the  fire  of  the 
fortress  was  able  to  subdue  that  of  the  batteries  of  attack. 
Vaubau,  however,  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  restored  the 
preponderance  of  power  to  the  attack  by  the  invention  of 
ricochet  fire,  as  the  guns  of  the  besieged  were  thereby  dis- 
mounted or  disabled  at  an  early  stage  of  the  siege,  and  the 
besiegers  being  relieved  in  great  measure  from  the  effects 
of  a  direct  and  powerful  fire  of  artillery,  were  enabled  to 
push  forward  their  approaches  by  the  sap.  Vauban  also 
matured  into  a  system  the  attack,  by  laying  down  rules  for 
the  establishment  of  parallels,  for  the  position  of  enfilade 
and  other  batteries,  and  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  ap- 
proaches. The  real  type  of  an  attack  is  a  moving parapft, 
the  besieger  carrying  forward  with  him  his  cover,  and  thus 
depending  for  his  success  not  so  much  on  his  offensive  as  on 
his  defensive  arrangements.  It  was  by  this  combination  of 
science  and  labour,  aided  by  the  stsady  advances  of  brave 
and  well-trained  sapper;,  that  the  reduction  of  fortresses 
which  would  have  resisted  for  ever  the  rude  assaults  of  the 
most  determined  enemy  was  rendered  comparatively  easy 
and  certain. 

These  increased  means  of  attack,  to  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  oppose  a  successful  resistance,  caused  the  art 
of  concealment  or  covering  to  be  further  studied,  till  at 
length,  in  well-constructed  fortresses,  not  a  single  wall  re- 
mained exposed  to  view,  and  the  sap  and  the  mine  became 

'  Jr.irnals  of  Sieges  in  Spain,  by  ColoDel  Sir  Jobc  T.  Jones ;  Pr» 
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as  necessary  as  the  gun  and  the  mortar  to  the  success  of  a 
besieger.  To  render  this  intelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  progress  of  a  modern  attack, 
from  the  excellent  work  of  Sir  John  Jones  already  referred 

to,  is  introduced  here.  

I  "  The  first  operation  of  a  besieger,"  says  that  able  and  experienced 
engineer,  "is  to  establish  a  force  able  to  cope  with  the  garrison  of 
the  town  to  be  attacked,  at  the  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  yards 
from  its  ramparts.  This  is  effected  by  approaching  the  place 
secretly  in  the  night  with  a  body  of  men,  part  carrying  entrenching 
tools,  and  the  remainder  armed.  The  former  dig  a  trench  in  the 
ground  parallel  to  the  front  to  be  attacked,  and  with  the  earth  that 
comes  out  of  the  trench  raise  a  bank  on  the  side  next  to  the  enemy, 
whilst  the  latter  remain  formed  in  a  recumbent  posture,  in  readi- 
ness to  protect  those  at  work,  should  the  garrison  sally  out.  During 
the  night  this  trench  and  bank  are  made  of  sufficient  depth  and 
extent  to  cover  from  the  missiles  of  the  place  the  number  of  men 
requisite  to  cope  with  the  garrison,  and  the  besiegers  remain  in  the 
trench  during  the  following  day,  in  despite  of  the  fire  or  sorties  of 
the  besieged.  This  trench  is  afterwards  widened  and  deepened,  and 
the  bank  of  earth  raised,  fonniug  a  covered  road,  called  a  parallel, 
which  embraces  all  the  fortifications  to  be  attacked ;  and  along  this 
road,  guns,  waggons,  and  men  securely  and  conveniently  move, 
sheltered  from  the  view  and  the  missiles  of  the  garrison.  Batteries 
of  guns  and  mortars  are  then  constructed  on  the  side  of  the  road,  to 
oppose  the  guns  of  the  place,  and  in  a  short  time,  by  superiority  of 
fire,  priqcipally  arising  from  situation,  silence  all  those  guns  which 
bear  on  the  works  of  the  attack.  After  this  ascendency  is  attained, 
the  same  species  of  covered  road  is,  by  certain  rules  of  art,  carried 
forward,  tiU  it  passes  over  all  the  exterior  defences  of  the  place, 
and  touches  the  main  rampart  wall  at  a  spot  where  it  has  been 
previously  beaten  down  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries  erected  expressly 
for  the  purpose  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  road. 

"The  besiegers'  troops,  being  thus  enabled  to  march  in  perfect 
Security  to  the  opening  in  the  walls  of  the  place,  assault  it  in  strong 
columns,  and,  being  much  more  numerous  than  the  garrison 
defending  the  breach,  soon  overcome  them,  the  more  earnly  as  they 
are  assisted  by  a  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  directed  on  the 
garrison  from  portions  of  the  road  only  a  few  yards  from  the  breach, 
— which  fire  can  at  that  distance  be  maintained,  without  injury 
to  the  assailants,  on  the  defenders  of  the  breach  until  the  very 
instant  of  personal  contention.  The  first  breach  being  carried, 
should  the  garrison  have  inner  works,  the  covered  road  is  by  similar 
rules  of  art  pushed  forward  through  the  opening,  and  advanced 
batteries  are  erected  in  it  to  overpower  the  remaining  guns  of  the 
place  ;  which  effected,  the  road  is  again  pushed  forward,  and  the 
troops  march  in  security  to  the  assault  of  breaches  made  in  a 
similar  manner  in  those  interior  works,  and  invariably  cany  them 
with  little  loss.  But  as  it  is  always  an  object  to  preserve  the  life 
of  even  a  single  soldier,  so,  when  time  is  abundant,  the  loss  of  men 
attendant  on  the  assault  of  breaches  under  these  favourable  cir- 
cumstances may  be  avoided,  by  pushing  up  the  covered  road  through 
the  breach,  without  giving  the  assault,  and  thus,  by  art  and  labour, 
the  strongest  defences  freijuently  fall  without  any  exertion  of  open 
force." 

'  From  this  description  it  must  bo  obvious  that  the  most 
important  object  at  a  siege  is  to  carry  forward  the  covered 
road  to  the  walls  of  the  place,  that  all  the  other  operations 
are  secondary  to  and  in  furtherance  of  such  an  advance, 
and  that  hence  the  efficiency  of  armies  at  sieges  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  complete  the  road  at  a  small  expense 
of  life.  But  as  this  covered  road  advances,  the  difficulty 
increases.  At  its  commencement,  the  work,  being  many 
hundred  yards  from  the  fortifications,  can  be  performed  by 
the  common  soldiers.  But  when  the  road  or  trench  has 
arrived  within  a  fair  range  of  musketry  from  the  place, 
then  particular  precautions  are  required ;  yet  the  work  at 
this  stage  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  prevent  its  being  executed 
by  soldiers  who  have  had  a  little  previous  training.  At 
the  last  stage,  when  the  approaches  have  been  pushed  close 
to  the  place,  when  to  be  seen  is  to  be  killed,  when  mine 
after  mine  blows  up  the  head  of  the  road,  with  the  officers 
and  men  on  the  spot,  when  the  space  becomes  so  confined 
that  little  or  no  front  of  defence  can  be  obtained,  and 
when  the  enemy's  grenadiers  sally  forth  every  moment  to 
attack  and  deal  out  destruction  to  the  workmen, — then  the 
work  becomes  truly  hazardous,  and  can  only  be  performed 
by  selected  brave  men,  called  sappers,  who  have  acquired 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  art  from  which  they  derive  their 


name.  An  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  sapper  is  the 
miner,  who  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  requires  even  greater 
skill,  conduct,  and  courage.  The  duty  of  a  miner  at  a  siege 
is  to  accompany  the  sapper,  to  listen  for  and  discover  the 
enemy's  miner  at  work,  and  to  prevent  his  blov/ing  up  the 
head  of  the  road,  either  by  sinking  a  shaft  down  to  and 
meeting  him,  in  which  case  a  subterranean  conflict  ensues, 
or  by  running  a  gallery  close  to  that  of  his  opponent,  and 
forcing  him  to  desist  from  working  by  means  of  suffocating 
compositions,  and  by  various  arts  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  has  acquired  from  experience.  Without  the  aid  of  skil- 
ful miners,  sappers  would  be  unable  to  execute  that  part  of 
the  covered  road  forming  the  descent  into  the  ditch,  not 
to  mention  other  operations  in  the  progress  of  which  the 
assistance  of  the  miner  is  equally  indispensable  ;  and  with- 
out their  joint  labours  and  steady  co-operation,  no  besiegers' 
approaches  would  ever  reach  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  In 
the  British  service  they  are  blended  into  one  honourable 
body,  the  Royal  Engineers. 

But  a  siege,  though  it  calls  for  personal  bravery,  unre- 
mitting exertion,  and  extraordinary  labour  in  all  employed, 
it  scientifically  prosecuted,  is  certain  in  its  progress  and  its 
result.  More  or  less  skill  and  exertion  in  the  contending 
parties  may  prolong  or  abridge  its  duration  ;  but  the  sapper 
and  the  miner,  when  skilfully  directed  and  adequately  sup- 
ported, will  ultimately  surmount  every  obstacle.  On  the 
other  hand,  sieges  undertaken  by  armies  imperfectly  sup- 
plied with  these  auxiliaries  are  hazardous  in  the  extreme.' 
The  only  chance  of  success  consists  in  scrutinizing  the  ex- 
terior of  the  fortress,  in  order  to  discover  some  spot  whence, 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  or  fault  of  construction, 
the  main  escarp  wall  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  sufficiently 
great  to  enable  the  ordinary  working  parties  to  approach 
with  the  covered  road,  and  there  to  establish  batteries  for 
breaching  or  forming  an  opening  through  it  into  the  place. 
When  this  is  effected,  the  troops  advance  to  the  assault  of 
the  breach,  us  in  the  16th  century,  thus  passing  from  the 
shelter  of  the  covered  road  into  the  fire  of  the  place  at  the 
moment  when  it  becomes  most  powerful  and  destructive  ; 
and  as  the  fire  of  the  besiegers'  distant  batteries  is  neces- 
sarily suspended  during  the  assault,  lest  it  should  destroy 
the  storming  party,  the  garrison  can  with  impunity  mount 
the  ramparts  and  employ  every  kind  of  weapon,  missile, 
and  instrument  in  their  defence.  All  the  chances  are  thus 
in  favour  of  the  besieged  ;  for  should  the  columns  of  attack, 
under  these  disadvantages,  arrive  in  good  order  at  the  brink 
of  the  ditch,  they  must  descend  into  it  down  a  wall  from 
14  to  16  feet  in  depth,  which  cannot  fail  to  break  their 
order  and  throw  them  into  confusion  ;  and  as  no  new  for- 
mation can  be  attempted  in  a  spot  where  death  meets  them 
in  every  shape,  the  assailants  rush  to  the  breach  more  like 
a  rabble  than  a  solid  column.  From  this  moment  success 
hingea  on  the  individual  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men, 
and  the  unshrinking  firmness  of  the  general  commanding, 
in  encouraging  and  supporting  their  efforts.  But  although 
these  qualities,  when  united  in  a  high  degree,  may,  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  life,  enable  the  assailants  to  overcome  all 
resistance,  yet  an  assault  of  this  nature,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  has  almost  always  proved  unsuccessful- 
Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  the  result  of  experience 
that,  should  an  army  unprovided  with  sappers  and  miners, 
and  with  the  materials  and  means  to  render  their  services 
efficient,  be  opposed  to  a  place  fortified  according  to  the 
modern  system,  with  its  walls  completely  coveted,  all  the 
usual  methods  to  reduce  it  would  prove  unavailing;  no 
period  of  time  nor  sacrifice  of  men  would  be  sufl!icient  to 
purchase  success,  and  the  prudent  course  would  be  to 
decline  an  attempt  pregnant  with  hazard,  perhaps  ruin. 

"These  considerations,"  says  Sir  John  Jones,  to  whom  we  are 
i-^o},t„,V  (nr  fjie  abcve  account  of  the  various  modes  of  attackin>; 
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tortified  places,  "have  for  many  years  had  their  due  weight  with 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  have  iuJuced  them  to  form  and 
keep  up,  as  integral  portions  of  their  military  strength,  every  neces- 
sary auxiliary  for  the  reduction  of  fortresses  ;  and  sieeea  have  in 
consequence  become  certain  and  comparatively  bloodJess.  But 
England,  constitutionally  jealous  of  permanent  military  establish- 
ments, has  always  discountenanced  military  organization  and  mili- 
tary preparation  till  the  hour  of  need,  and  with  respect  to  sieges, 
whicn  are  rare,  and  exclusively  offensive  operations,  has  even  carried 
her  jealous  feelings  beyond  the  bounds  of  rational  prudence  ,  for, 
possessing  a  corps  of  officers  professionally  educated^  aud  well 
grounded  in  the  science  of  attack  and  defence,  she  has  denied  them 
every  requisite  establishment  to  render  their  acquiremenls  availing, 
.and  has  most  unreasonably  expected  her  armies  to  reduce  the 
skilfally  fortified  and  well-covered  places  of  the  19th  century  with 
means  inferior  to  those  used  against  the  exposed  and  ill-constructed 
places  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries." 

And  what  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  iri^ 
tional  jealousy  and  niggardly  parsimony  1     Contrary  to  all 
ordinary  calculation,  the  fortresses  garrisoned  by  the  French 
in  Spain  were  reduced ;  but  at  what  a  prodigious  expendi- 
ture of  life  was  this  effected  1     In  the  several  attacks  upon 
Badajoz,  two  of  which  from  extrinsic  circumstances  proved 
abortive,  a  little  army  was  sacrificed ;  as  many  men,  in 
Short,  as  would  have  been  sufficient  for  ten  sieges  under- 
taken with  adequate  means,  and  conducted  according  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  science.     But  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  involving  any  reflection  on  the  military  talents  of 
the  general  or   the  professional  ability  of  the  engineers. 
General  Foy,  in  his  work  on  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  has 
Indeed  made  such  a  charge,  condemning  the  mode  of  attack- 
ing fortresses  adopted  by  the  British  in  Spain  as  unskilful 
and  inefficacious,  and  bringing  it  forward  as  indisputable 
proof  of  the  low  state  of  their  military  knowledge.     But 
it  should   be  recollected  that  the  adoption  of  this  mode 
was  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  and  that,  if  it 
was  in  its  nature  rash,  hazardous,  and  inefficient,  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  directed  against  Ciudad  Rcdrigo  and 
Badajoz  with  such  rapidity  of  development  and  certainty 
of  result  as  to  outstrip  the  calculations  of  the  French  mar- 
ehals,  deceive  the  vigilance  of  French  governors,  paralyse 
the  science  of  the  French  engineers,  and  baffle  every  defen- 
live  effort  of  the  French  garrisons,  is  surely  no  evidence  of 
deficiency  in  military  talent  and  professional  skill.     The 
objections  to  this  mode  of  attack  are  insurmountable  and 
decisive ;  that  it  succeeded  in  the  instances  referred  to  is 
merely  a  proof  of  what  British  soldiers,  even  wlien  acting 
under  the  greatest  disadvantages,  are  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing.    These  remarks   are,  however,  no  longer  applicable. 
Since  the  Crimean  war  great  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  education  and  training  of  sappers  and  miners, 
and  though  England  has  neither  the  numbers  of  men  nor 
the  quantities  of  stores  possessed  by  Continental  nations, 
yet  what  she  has  of  each  is  of  the  best.     Every  advance  in 
science,  if  applicable,  has  been  at  once  adopted  into  the 
military  service ;  and  as  our  civil  engineers  are  as  a  body  ad- 
mittedly without  supenors  in  the  civil  world,  it  may  be 
confidently  stated  that  In  the  military  world  our  mUitary 
engineers  hold  no  inferior  position. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  description  of  the  methods 
of  attack,  we  shall  now  subjoin,  on  high  authority,  a  view 
of  what  is  considered  necessary  for  the  proper  defence  of 
fortified  places.  An  order  issued  by  the  French  minister 
of  war  in  1813  contains  directions  on  the  subject  which  are 
almost  universally  applicable,  and  therefore  deserve  a  place 
here.  Every  commander  is  directed  to  consider  his  garrison 
as  liable  to  be  unexpectedly  attacked,  and  to  pass  at  once 
from  a  state  of  peace  into  a  stats  of  war  or  siege,  either  by 
rebellion,  by  unlawful  assemblies,  by  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  by  surprise,  or  by  sudden  assault, — in  a  word,  by 
unfoiseea  cause*,  of  which  the  history  of  war  offers  numer- 
o'li  examples.  He  is  therefore  ordered,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  to  fix  his  plan  and  arrangement  for  defence,  accord- 


ing to  such  supposed  attacks  as  may  appear  mosc  p;^L,aLie. 
and  to  determine,  for  the  principal  cases  which  may  be 
likely  to  occur,  the  necessary  posts,  reserves,  and  move- 
ments of  the  troops,  and  to  take]  measures  to  ensure  the 
due  and  active  co-operation  of  every  corps  of  the  garrison. 
He  ought,  particularly,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  (1)  the  ground  beyond  the  place  which  may 
be  within  the  circle  of  action,  of  investment,  and  of  attack  ; 
(2)  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  its  interior,  its  build- 
ings, its  military  edifices  or  establishments ;  (3)  the  gar- 
rison, the  means  of  the  place  in  artillery,  in  ammunition, 
and  in  other  stores  of  every  kmd ;  (4)  the  population 
to  be  maintained  in  time  of  siege,  the  men  capable  ol 
bearing  arms,  the  master  and  journeymen  artificers  fit  t(t 
be  employed  either  on  the  works  or  in  case  of  fire  ;  and 
(5)  the  provisions,  materials,  tools,  and  other  resources 
which  the  town  itself  and  surrounding  country  can  furnish, 
and  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  secure  in  case  of  siege. 
In  order  to  enable  governors  and  commanders  to  comply 
with  these  instructions,  which  are  clear  and  precise,  the 
minister  proceeds  to  detail  their  principal  duties,  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  find  themselves 
placed ;  but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  general  order 
itself,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility em^ated  directly  from;Napoleon  himself.  Its  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  inspire  a  governor  with  hopes  that, 
by  taking  proper  precautions,  and  making  a  full  use  of 
means  previously  provided,  the  defence  might  be  rendered 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  attack  ;  and  whether  this  be 
80  or  not,  the  importance  of  the  directions  embodied  in  the 
order  is  not  diminished,  and  where  they  are  duly  observed 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  resistance  must  be  materially 
increased. 

The  protracted  and  able  defence  of  Sebastopol  led  many 
to  imagine  that  the  Russians  by  new  defensive  arrange- 
ments had  solved  the  problem  so  long  under  discussion, 
and  had  again  restored  to  the  defence  much  of  its  former 
superiority  over  the  attack.  But  the  real  merits  of  the 
Russian  engineers  consisted  not  in  the  discovery  of  new 
principles,  but  in  the  skilful  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples which,  recognized  at  an  early  period,  have  been  by 
degrees  matured  and  enlarged.  In  estimating  the  com- 
parative results  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  Sebastopol,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  neither  can  be  judged  by  strict 
rules,  as  neither  conformed  to  such  rules.  The  north 
side  being  left  open  by  the  impossibility  of  investing  both 
sides,  the  south  became  a  detached  line  of  powerful  intrench- 
ments,  to  the  defence  of  which  the  whole  force  of  an  army, 
not  a  garrison,  could  be  directed  at  wilL  The  strength 
of  the  garrison,  continually  renewed  from  without,  per- 
mitted the  fullest  use  of  detached  works,  which,  when 
backed  by  a  line  in  rear  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  a  coup- 
de-main,  colfititute  one  of  the  most  oowerful  modes  of  de-  • 


Flu.  67. — Lunette  of  Darcon. 


fence.  Such  a  fort  or. work  was  the  celebrated  JlalakofT 
Tower,  and  the  redoubt  enveloping  it,  the  type  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  lunette  of  Dar^n,  of  which  fig.  67  is 
a  plai..     In  this  lunette,  intended  to  be  i  repared  before-., 
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hand,  T  is  a  powerful  tower,  LL  a  lunette,  wliicli  in  this 
case  is  revetted,  but  ■  might  liave  been  made,  as  at  the 
Malakoff,  a  simple  earth-work — c  an  underground  com- 
munication to  g,g,  loopholed  galleries  fur  Hanliing  the 
ditches.  This  sketch  will  show  the  general  principle  of 
defence  involved  in  such  works,  but  of  course  the  form 
must  vary  in  the  hands  of  an  able  engineer,  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ground.  At  the  Malakoff  the  redoubt 
was  made  circular,  but  in  principle  it  was  strictly  ana- 
logous to  the  lunette. 

Siege  of  the  Citadel  of  Antwerp. 

Wo  shall  now,  as  an  example,  give  a  sketch  (abridged 
from  the  United  Service  Journal)  of  the  attack  on  the  cita- 
del of  Antwerp  in  1832 — first,  because  this  was  the  most 
regular  and  scientific  siege  which  had  taken  place  for  many 
years  ;  and  secondly,  because  as  a  practical  operation  an 
account  of  it  must  bo  more  interesting  and  more  instructive 
than  any  description  of  the  formal  theoretical  plans  which 
"are  usually  drawn  in  the  military  schools.     See  Plate  XI. 

Without  entering  into  any  detail  of  the  complicated  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  the  siege  arose,  in  a  time  of 
general  peace,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  Great  Britain  and 
France,  as  joint  guarantors  of  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Belgium,  having  failed  to  procure  the  evacuation 
of  Antwerp  by  means  of  negotiation,  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  force.  Hence  the  siege  is  to  be  viewed  as  an 
ejectment  executed  against  the  kmg  of  Holland,  who  had 
refused  to  renounce  possession,  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  French  army  employed  to  cover  .and  conduct  the  attack  of 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  November  and  December  1832  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Gerard,  and  amounted  to  66,4.'i0 
men,  viz.: — 54,000  infantry,  6000  cavalry,  and  6450  engineers, 
artillery,  and  pontonniers,  with  14,300  horses,  and  144  pieces  of 
siege  and  78  of  field  artillery.  On  the  24th  of  November  Marshal 
Gerard  establislied  his  headquarters  at  the  village  of  Berchem,  about 
2500  yards  from  the  citadel,  and  issued  orders  to  commence  opera- 
tions in  the  evening  as  soon  as  jt  became  dark.  Tiie  garrison  of 
the  citadel,  under  General  Baron  Chasse,  amouuted  to  4470  men, 
with  144  pieces  of  ordnance  of  all  calibres,  and  abundance  of 
ammunition  and  stores.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  garrison  of 
about  5000  men  was  opposed  to  the  attack  of  a  besieging  army 
thirteen  times  its  strength. 

At  eight  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  29th  November,  the  French  troops 
destined  for  this  service,  consisting  of  18  battalions,  900  artillery, 
and  400  sappers,  in  all  about  17,140  men,  assembled  at  .the  depots 
of  intrenching  tools.  The  Hank  companies  of  these  brigades,  sup- 
ported by  twelve  eight-pounders  and  a  strong  piquet  of  cavalry, 
formed  the  covering  party  under  the  direction  of  General  Haxo,  by 
whom  and  the  officers  of  his  department  (the  engineers)  the  first 
parallel  and  approaches  were  traced  out,  whilst  General  Nifegre  and 
the  officers  of  artillery  marked  the  sites  of  the  projected  batteries. 
The  first  parallel  leaned  on  the  covered-way  of  the  right  face  of 
Montebello,  and  extended  towards  Kiel,  its  nearest  point  being 
about  325,  and  its  farthest  435  yards  from  the  advanced  front  of 
the  citadel.  The  extent  of  the  first  parallel  was  1870  yards,  and 
that  of  the  approaches  3750  yards.  The  communications  from  the 
right  and  centre  debouched  from  the  Malines  Chaussee,  in  tho 
village  of  Bercliem,  parallel  to  the  road  leading  from  that  village 
to  the  Harmony  and  St  Laurent ;  the  communication  from  the  left 
commenced  ne.ir  the  garden  called  Heinrich's  ;  whilst  a  fourth,  on 
the  extreme  nglit,  sprung  from  tho  covered-way  of  the  left  flank  of 
Montebello,  opposite  to  the  first  traverse. 

On  the  second  night,  from  30th  November  to  1st  December,  five 
approaches  were  pusYied  on  in  front  of  the  first  parallel,— two  in  the 
direction  of  the  capital  of  the  Toledo  bastion,  two  upon  that  of  the 
Lunette  St  Laurent,  and  one,  being  the  fifth,  tcrmin-iting  in  a  place 
of  arms  on  the  extreme  left.  From  the  1st  to  the  2d'  December 
two  zig-zags  were  added  to  the  approaches,— one  from  tlie  centre,  in 
the  direction  of  the  eorge  of  St' Laurent,  and  the  other  on  the  right, 
diverging  towards  the  curtain,  between  the  Toledo  and  Fernando 
ba,stions  The  badness  of  the  w(jather  sadly  incommoded  the  work- 
men, and  prevented  the  artillery  getting  the  Knns  into  battery. 
Between  the  2d  and  3d  December  four  zig-ztigs  were  made  in  front 
of  the  apjiroaches  on  the  right  and  centre,  and  half  a  pai-allel  was 
formed  to  complete  the  place  of  arms  constructed  on  the  left  during 
the  niglit  of  the  30th  November.  The  lieads  of  the  zig-zags  well 
advanced  to  within  135  yards  of  the  giacis.  The  batteries  Nos.  1, 
2.  3,  4,  S,  6,  and  9  (see  Plate  XL),  with  »wo  for  mortars  in  the  rear, 
were  armed,  and  ready  to  be  unmasked  at  a  moment's  notice.     The 


arming  of  Nos.  7,  8,  and  10,  on  the  extreme  left,  was  impeded  by 
the  JilBcultics  of  the  ground.  From  the3il  totlie  4  th  December,  the 
second  parallel  was  traced  and  commenced,  its  riglit  leaning  on  the 
foot  of  the  glacis  of  the  counteiguaid,  its  centre  and  right  130  yards 
distant  from  tile  place  of  arms  in  the  covered-way  of  the  Toleiio 
bastion,  and  its  left  towards  the  right  of  the  covereJ-way  of  the  St 
Laurent,  at  90  yards  from  the  crest,  and  15  from  the  foot  of  its 
glacis.  The  length  of  the  second  parallel  was  1250  yards,  and  witli 
its  apnroaches  from  the  first  parallel  it  occupied  3025  yards  of 
groumi.  By  the  greatest  exertions  batteries  Nos.  7,  8,  and  10  were 
armed  during  tlie  night.  This  completed  the  arnianieiit,  and,  at 
11  A.M.  on,  the  4th,  the  embrasures  were  unmasked,  and  the  bat- 
teries opened  their  fire  from  centre  to  Hanks,  and  nviintained  it 
steadily  during  the  d.ay. 

From  the  4th  to  the  5th  of  December  an  approach  was  pushed  on 
from  the  second  parallel,  directly  upon  the  salient  angle  of  St 
Laurent,  and  an  entry  w.as  made  into  the  covered-way  by  a  return 
to  the  left.  The  garrison  discovered  this,  and  opened  a  sharp  fire 
from  the  lunette;  a  lotlgment  was,  however,  eiTccted  near  the  spot 
u.iually  occupied  by  the  first  traverse.  At  this  time  the  garrison 
suffered  much  from  the  fire  of  the  besiegers.  From  the  5th  to 
the  6th  the  lodgment  made  the  previous  night  in  the  covered-way 
of  tlie  salient  place  of  arms  of  St  Laurent  was  prolonged  as  far 
as  the  first  traverse.  But  the  besieged  kept  up  so  vigorous  a  fire 
tliat  the  French  engineers  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  flying  and 
adopt  the  full  sap.  The  zig-zag  in  the  counterguard,  being  about 
tiliiee  feet  in  width  and  four  in  depth,  was  conducted  along  the 
parapet,  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  right  flank,  ond  within  ISO 
yards  of  the  countcrsc.nrp  of  bastions  Toledo  and  Fernando  ;  and 
two  lodgments,  blinded  with  foicines,  were  made  in  the  parapet 
for  six  guns  to  enfihade  the  covered-way  of  the  Toledo  bastion. 
In  tlie  meantime  a  steady  fire  was  kept  against  Kiel,  the  ravelin  in 
its  rear,  and  the  Faciotto  bastion.  From  the  6tb  to  the  7th  a 
battery  of  24-pounders  near  the  village  of  BurcTit  on  the  left  and 
Hobokert  on  the  right  opened  on  the  gun-boatc  which  flanked  tho 
French  post  at  the  Melk  Hays.  It  was  mtended  to  assault  St 
Laurent  this  evening  ;  but  as  the  lunette  was  found  to  be  well  pro- 
tected by  trmis-dc-loup,  the  project  w.as  abandoned,  and  the  regular 
method  of  descent,  passage,  and  mine  determined  on. 

Between  the  7th  and  8th  of  December  a  shell  penetrated  the 
blind.ige  of  the  laboratory,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  combustibles  in 
it,  caused  considerable  havoc.  A  battery  for  six  mortars,  E,  on  the 
right,  now  opened  its  fire ;  another,  F,  also  lor  six  mortars,  was 
traced  behind  the  centre  of  the  parallel;  and  platforms  for  fonr 
mortars  were  laid  near  Montebello.  Tlie  fire  of  these  batteries  was 
directed  on  the  Toledo  bastion  and  the  buildings  within  it.  On  the 
previous  day  jets  of  flame  had  been  seen  to  issue  from  the  Great 
ISarraeks,  and,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  the  building  was  entirely 
consumed  by  the  evening  of  tho  8th. 

From  the  9th  to  the  lOth  of  December  the  operations  against  St 
Laurent  \rere  renewed  with  great  activity,  and  the  sap  advanced  to 
the  crotchet  of  the  second  traverse,  whilst  that  intended  to  debouch 
upon  it  from  its  right  was  likewise  pushed  on.  The  third  parallel 
was  opened  130  yards  in  advance  of  the  second,  its  right  Je- 
boucliing  beyond  the  Boom  Chaussee,  from  the  branch  running 
into  the  covered-way  of  tlie  counterguard,  and  its  left  uniting 
with  the  boyau  parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  glacis  of  St  Laurent. 
The  garrison  suffered  much  from  the  vertical  fire  of  the  mortars  and 
howitzers,  especially  the  gieat  mortar  and  the  new-model  eight- 
inch  howitzers.  Until  the  year  1822  the  eight-inch  howitzer  in 
common  use  in  France  measured  3  feet  6  inches  French,  and 
weighed  1096  lb,  or  twenty-three  times  the  weight  of  the  loaded 
projectile,  whilst  its  calibre  was  equal  to  a  solid  shot  of  80  lb,  and 
contaiued  65  ounces  of  powder.  The  new-niodel  howitzer  was  an 
jnijirovement  on  the  Russian  licorne  and  the  Spanish  heavy  how- 
itzer,  perfected  by  Colonel  Paixhans.  The  raft  for  the  blinded 
descent  into  the  ditch  was  brought  up  to  the  lodgment,  and  a 
second  descent  d  del  convert  was  commenced  to  ttte  left  of  the 
first.  The  third  parallel  was  improved  mid  widened.  A  little 
after  dusk  on  the  10th  the  besieged  made  a  sortie,  which  was 
driven  in,  but  not  until  damage  enough  h.ad  been  done  to  occupy 
the  French  all  the  night  of  the  Iflth  and  the  morning  of  the  11th  in 
repairing  it.  From  tho  11th  to  the  12th  three  rafts  were  got  ready, 
and  placed  in  the  descents  to  the  ditch  ;  they  were  about  12  feet 
by  8.  At  dusk  tho  miners  nHurned  to  tho  escarp,  and,  in  an 
excavation  made  the  previous  night,  fixed  two  petards,  which, 
by  their  explosion,  produced  a  fissuie  In  the  wall,  and  a  Serjeant 
having  immediately  entered  the  hole,  commenced  a  gallery  under 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  arches.  At  11  A.M.  on  the  12th  the 
batterv  H.  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  second  parallel,  opened 
file,  which,  combined  with  that  from  the  others,  told  severely  on 
the  Toledo  bastion.  The  miners  still  continued  their  work  under 
the  lunette  St  Laurent,  .and  commenced  chambers  for  three  mines. 
Tho  fourth  parallel  was  widened  during  the  day. 

Between  the  12th  and  13th  of  December  the  miners  were  at  work 
in  the  cliambers  under  St  Laurent,  which  were  not  yet  completed 
On  tlie  right  the  covered-way  of  the  left  fane  of  the  Toledo  bastion 
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*a3  crowned  to  within  65  yarJs.  From  the  13th  to  tlie  14tn, 
after  nearly  sixteen  nights  <ji'  open  trenches,  the  arrangements  for 
the  assault  of  St  Laurent  were  completed,  and  orders  were  issued  to 

Srepare  for  the  storm.  Too  much  value  was  set  ou  this  outwork, 
efended  by  little  more  than  d  hundred  men,  one  five-and-a-half 
inch  howitzer,  two  Coehorn  mortars,  and  a  six-pounder.  The 
mines  being  charged,  the  blinded  descent  iuto  the  ditch  was  pierced 
as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  and  everything  prepared  for  the  assault. 
Three  storming  parties  of  the  Hank  companies  of  the  05th  regiment 
of  the  line  were  posted  in  readiness,  with  a  column  of  reserve  ;  and 
at  5  A.M.  on  the  14th  the  match  was  applied  to  the  saucissons  of  the 
mines.  Three  successive  explosions  took  place,  and  the  escarp  im- 
mediately presented  a  wide  and  practicable  breach.  The  fascines  for 
crossing  the  ditch  had  been  injured  by  the  ej^plosions,  but  after  a 
little  delay  the  storming  party  entered  almost  without  opposition,  and 
made'prisoners  one  lieutenant  and  forty-eight  rank  and  file,  the  others 
having  escaped  into  the  citadel.  Thus  fell  tlie  lunette  St  Laurent. 
After  this  operations  were  carried  on  against  the  citadel,  and  at 
11  A.M.  of  the  21st  December  the  battering  in  breach  commenced, 
and  continued  until  the  23d.  When  a  practicable  breach  had  been 
formed,  and  Marshal  Gerard  was  about  tc  deliver  the  assault,  the 
garrison  surrendered,  after  a  gallant  defence,  remarkable,  however, 
for  its  passive  rather  than  for  its  active  character.  When  filarshal 
Gerard  entered  the  forttess.  General  Chassa  was  found  in  a  case- 
biate  in  the  Alba  bastion,  which  he  had  occupied  during  the  siege. 
On  their  progre^  from  the  gate  to  the  governor's  quarters,  they 
passed  through  a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin  which  baffles  de- 
twrlption ;  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  powder  magazine, 
two  or  three  service  magazines,  and  tne  hospital,  not  a  building 
temained  standing.  The  terrepleines  of  the  ba-stions  were  ploughed 
into  deep  ruts  by  the  shells;  the  gorges  were  cnoumt)cred  with 
heaps  of  fallen  rubbish;  and  though  the  casemates  and  subter- 
ranean communications  were  not  perforated,  all  of  them  had  sus- 
tained damage  from  the  incessant  explosion  of  shells,  and  they 
emitted  an  almost  insupportable  odour,  caused  by  the  number  of 
inen  who  had  been  crowded  into  them.  AVTien  Count  Gerard  took 
his  leave  of  General  Chass^,  he  observed  "  that  it  w.as  high  time  to 
Surrender,  that  he  had  gallantly  and  honourably  done  his  duty, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  held  out  a  day  longer."  With  a 
fortress  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  garrison  exhausted  and  at- 
tenuated, and  a  breach  sulficiently  wide  to  admit  a  column  formed 
upon  a  front  of  a  hundred,  it  would  indeed  have  been  madness  to 
attempt  to  stand  an  assault. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  difTerenf  batteries,  with  the  direction 
Ol  their  fire  respectively : — 
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Out  of  their  force  of  66,450  men,  the  French  lost  during  the 
sifege  lOS  killed  and  695  Wounded— total,  803.     The  Dutch  had 


4937    men  in   the  garrison,   of  whom  (licy  lost  122  ItillcJ,   369 
wounded,  and  70  missing  — total  56J.     ' 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  details  of  this  siege  with  the  general 
principles  which  have  been  enunciated  will  en.abic  the  reader  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  following  maxims  :- 

1.  Independently  of  the  great  amount  of  labour  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  construction  of  parallels,  appro.aches,  and  batteries,  there  will 
be  a  daily  drain  upon  the  besieger's  forces  by  casualties,  so  that  he 
can  scarcely  expect  success  unless  his  original  preponderance  in 
numbers  has  been  such  us  to  leave  him  at  the  final  moment  of 
assault  in  a  condition  to  attack  the  diminished  garrison  with  an 
overwhelming  force.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  a  covering  army, 
when  external  relief  is  threateneil  or  anticipated,  the  besieging  army 
should  be  from  four  to  live  times  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  or 
even  more,  should  the  nature  of  the  ground  add  to  the  ordinary 
dilficulties  of  approach.  This  suiwriority  of  force  is  necessary  to 
"ivB  celerity  anci  steadiness  to  the  oiieratioiis,  wjiich  would  otherwise 
be  tedious  and  interrupted. 

2.  A  perfect  investment  is  not  merely  expedient  but  indispens- 
able. So  long  as  any  portion  of  the  enceinte  of  a  fortress  is  left  open 
the  garrison  is  able  to  recruit  its  strength  from  without,  and  it  is 
relieved  from  that  moral  depression  which  must  oppiess  men  when 
closed  up  within  a  narrow  space,  and  exposed,  day  after  day,  to 
fatigue  and  danger.  Under  such  circumstances  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  power  of  defence,  as  fresh  supplies  of  men  enable 
the  besieged  to  add  intrenchment  to  mtrenchment,  and  it  is  only 
possible  to  overcome  him  by  determined,  reiterated,  and  over- 
whelming assaults.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  Sebastopol ; 
tho  system  of  attack  forced  upon  the  allies  never  enabled  them  to 
isolate  even  the  southern  section  of  the  fortress,  and  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  south  and  north  remaining  available 
fresh  troops  were  continually  brought  to  the  south  side,  and  a  supe- 
riority in  numbers  given  to  the  defenders  over  the  attacking  force. 
It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  progress 
of  the  siege  was  slow. 

3.  Good  and  secure  liues  of  communication  are  most  essential,  as 
there  ought  to  be  no  interruption  after  the  ground  is  broken  and 
the  siege  has  commenced.  Neither  in  tlie  attack  nor  m  tlie  defence 
should  guns  be  fired  idly,  or  from  distances  and  positions  from  which 
their  fire  would  \x  useless  or  even  uncertain  ;  but  when  the  proper 
distance  has  been  ascertained,  battery  should  succeed  battery  as  the 
works  of  approach  advance,  and  no  interval  for  rest  or  for  the  repair 
of  injuries  should  be  allowed  to  the  besiegers.  , 

4.  The  importance  of  advanced  works  was  well  exemplified  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  where  the  whole  force  of  the  attack  was  directed 
against  the  advanced  lunette  St  Laurent,  whilst  the  defence,  though 

food,  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  collateral  defence  of  the  lunette 
lontebello  (see  Plate  XI.).  Where  the  garrison  is  an  army,  such, 
works  afford  the  best  means  for  an'obstinate  defence,  and,  by  forcing 
the  besieger  to  act  on  the  circumference  of  a  larger  circle,  diminish 
very  much  his  ordinary  advantage  of  concentration.  "^ 

Siege  of  Dantzic. 

Having  thus  given  an  example  of  an  interior  and  passive 
defence,  we  shall  now,  in  further  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down,  advert  to  an  example  of  a  different 
kind.  The  siege  of  Dantzic,  whether  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  magnitude  of  the  operation,  the  difficulties 
to  be  surmounte'd  by  the  besiegers,  or  the  actiye  and  varied 
character  of  the  defence,  was  certainly  one  of  the'  most  me- 
morable events  in  the  campaign  of  1 807.  Before  the  war  of 
1806  and  1807  the  fortifications  had  been  much  neglected, 
because  from  the  position  of  the  place  it  wa.s  not  antici- 
pated that  it  would  have  to  sustain  a  siege.  But  wheo 
the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  had  entailed  destruc- 
tion on  the  Prussian  army,  and  had  laid  open  the  king- 
dom, General  Manstein,  who  commanded  at  Dantzic  in  the 
absence  of  Field-marshal  Kalkreuth,  the  titular  governor, 
laboured  with  much  activity  in  repairing  the  walls  and 
tho  palisades,  and  in  completing  the  enceinte.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  describe  the  principal  defences  at  the 
time  the  place  waa  invested  by  Marshal  Lefebvre,  at  the 
head  of  the  tenth  corps  of  the  grand  army,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  trenches  on  the  1st  of  April. 

The  city  of  Dantzic,  traversed  by  the  Mottlau,  was  sur- 
rounded with  large  ditches  filled  from  that  river,  the  waters 
of  which,  retained  by  several  sluices,  formed,  to  the  east- 
ward, a  vast  inundation,  which,  reaching  on  one  side  to  the 
suburbs  of  Oliva  and  St  Halbrocht,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
dykes  of  the  Vistula,  extended  about  four,  leagues,  and 
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covered  two-thirds  of  the  eastern  fronts.     On  the  north  the 
Vistula  runs  about  260  yards  from  the  covered-way,  leav- 
ing between  the  left  bank  and  the  glacis  of  the  place  an 
impracticable  marsh  intersected  by  canals  ;  at  its  embouch- 
ure, distant  nearly  three  miles,  the  banks  were  defended 
ou  the  right  by  the  fort  of  Weichselmunde,  and  on  the  left 
by  an  intrenched  camp  in  the  small  island  of  Neufahrwasser, 
intended  to  cover  and  protect  the  arrival  of  such  succours 
as  might  come  from  the  seaward.     The  ground  adjoining 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula  being  intersected  by  canals  and 
covered  with  marshes,  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  a 
besieger,  as  it  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  form  establish- 
ments or  raise  works  of  proper  solidity,  and  forced  him  to 
extend  his  quarters,  disseminate  his  troops,  and  multiply 
his  posts.     At  the  period  in  question  this  inconvenience 
was  the  more  severely  felt,  because  the  besieging  force, 
though  nominally  18,000  strong,  was  inferior  in  numbers 
to  that  of  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  12,000  Prussians 
and  3  Russian  battalions,  and  it  required  the  most  vigilant 
caution  to  occupy  numerous  posts  without  unduly  weak- 
ening it.     The  communication  between  the  place  and  the 
fort  of  Weichselmunde  was  maintained  by  a  series  of  re- 
doubts constructed  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  and  parti 
cularly  by  the  advantageous  position  of  the  isle  of  Holm, 
which  continued  the  defence  of  the  place  to  the  fort  with 
the  exception  of  an  interval  of  about  1400  yards,  and  ren- 
dered the  communication  with  Weichselmufide  by  the  canal 
of  Laack  secure  in  spite  of  any  batteries  which  the  besiegers 
could   establish   at   Schellmiihl.     The   French,  therefore, 
could  not  attempt  to  throw  a  bridge  over  this  part  of  the 
Vistula  until  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isle 
of  Holm.     On  the  wast  two  chains  of  hills,  separated  by 
the  valley  of  Schidlitz,  covered  the  enceinte ;  and  the  pro- 
longations of  these  hills  were  crowned  by  the  two  forts  of 
Bischopsberg  and  Hagelsberg,  which,  being  connected  by 
intrenchments,  formed  a  second  enceinte,  leaning  upon  one 
side  on  the  inundation  of  the  Mottlau,  and  upon  the  other 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.     This  new  enceinte,  though 
constructed  of  earth  and  without  revetment,  was   secure 
against  assault,  and  as  the  covered-way  as  well  as  the  foot 
of  the  scarps   bristled  with    strong  fraises  which  served 
instead  of  revetments,  tlie  besiegers  had  no  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding by  a  coup-de-main,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to 
proceed  by  regular  attack. 

•  From  this  description  of  the  defences  of  Dantzic,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  operation 
must  have  been  very  great.  The  principal  of  these,  as 
stated  by  General  Kirgener,  who  until  the  arrival  of 
General  Chasseloup  directed  the  attack,  were,  first,  that 
Marshal  Lefebvre  had  at  first  an  army  inferior  to  that  of 
Marshal  Kalkreuth,  all  of  those  destined  for  the  siege  not 
having  then  arrived,  and  tliat  this  army  was  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  new  troops  ;  secondly  that,  owing  to 
the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
the  artillery  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  bringing 
up  its  convoys,  the  establishment  of  the  batteries  was  re- 
tardwd,  and  a  scarcity  of  ammunition  sometimes  prevailed  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  place,  which  could  not  be  completely  in- 
vested because  the  approach  from  seaward  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  required  an  immense  circumvallation,  which, 
in  fact,  could  not  be  completed  until  after  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements ;  the  corps  of  troops  which  occupied  the  quar- 
ters were  extremely  weak,  and  could  neither  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  workmen,  nor  even  the  number  of  men 
necessary  for  guarding  the  trenches  ;  and  fourthly,  that  the 
besiegers  had  no  good  plan  of  the  place,  and  did  not  know 
the  depth  of  the  ditches,  and  as  the  accidents  of  ground  in 
front  of  the  fortifications  were  extremely  diversified,  they 
could  only  be  reconnoitred  in  proportion  as  the  works 
advanced.     These  circumstances,  joined  to  the  necessity  of 


concentrating  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  close  to  the 
camp  of  Neufahrwasser,  by  which  succours  arriving  by  sea 
might  debouch,  artd  the  advantage  which  the  besieged  had 
in  retaining  the  mastery  of  part  of  the  suburbs,  determined 
the  chief  engineer,  after  the  investment  had  been  efifected, 
to  direct  the  principal  attack  against  the  Hagelsberg,  and 
a  false  one  against'  the  Bischopsberg  fort.  The  true  point 
of  attack  was  the  long  branch  of  lines  in  the  plain  connected 
with  the  bastion  on  the  right  of  the  Hagelsberg  :  "  c'^tait  li 
le  d^faut  de  la  cuirasse  ;"  but,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
approaches  were  directed  against  the  fort  itself. 

As  the  details  of  this  great  siege  would  lill  a  considerable  volume, 
all  that  our  limits  permit  is  merely  to  indicate  the  principal  occur- 
rences. On  the  1st  of  February  1807  the  troops  of  General  Dom- 
browski  began  to  approach  Dantzic,  and  took  up  a  position  at 
Mewe,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  15th  General 
Menard,  commanding  the  Baden  contingent,  arrived  at  the  same 
point,  and  repulsed  a  detachment  of  the  garrison  of  Uantzic,  which 
had  advanced  from  Dirschau  to  attack  him  On  the  23d  General 
Dombrowski,  having  been  reinforced,  received  orders  to  attack  a 
large  detachment  of  the  enemy  wliicli  occupied  an  advantageous 
position  at  Sirschau  and  its  environs.  The  combat  here  was  obstin- 
ate and  sanguinary  ;  but  the  Prussians,  though  intrenched  in  a 
church  and  a  churchyard,  were  dislodged  and  driven  back,  chiefly 
by  the  Poles,  who,  exasperated  by  their  long  resistance,  put  to  death 
without  mercy  all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  After  the  combat  of 
Dirschau,  General  Manstein  no  longer  sought  to  obstruct  the  distant 
approaches.  The  troops  destined  to  form  the  besieging  army  now 
arrived  in  succession,  and  the  formation  of  the  park  of  artillery  was 
commenced.  On  the  12th  of  March  Marshal  Lelebvre  found  himself 
in  a  condition  to  close  in  on  the  place  ;  and  the  troops  of  the  garri- 
son having  withdrawn,  he  distributed  his  own  in  the  following 
positions:— a  battalion  of  French  light  infantry  at  Oliva,  a  iSaxou 
battalion  at  St  Halbrecbt  in  the  Burgerfeld,  and  two  at  Tiefensee 
and  Kemlade  ;  the  Poles  occupied  Schonfeld,  Kowald,  and  Zunk- 
endin;  some  battalions  took  post  at  Wonncnberg,  Neukau,  Schudel- 
kau,  and  Sniekau;  the  Saxon  cuirassiers  and  light  horse  were 
stationed  at  St  Halbrecht  and  Guirsehkens ;  the  19th  regiment  of 
French  chasseurs  at  Buigfeld,  and  the  23d  at  Schudelkau  ;  the  Baden 
dragoons  and  hussars  at  vVonnenberg,  and  the  Polish  lancers  at  Lan- 
genfurt.  On  the  16th  the  marshal  attacked  the  village  of  Stolzen- 
berg,  which  he  earned  after  a  warm  resistance,  as  he  did  also  the 
suburb  of  Schidlitz,  to  which  the  Prussians  had  retired  ;  and  on  the 
18th  the  place  was  invested,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  part, 
which,  by  the  isle  of  Nehrung,  communicated  with  Kbnigsberg. 
Field-marshal  Kalkreuth  now  arrived  in  Dantzic,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  place.  The  next  operation  of  the  besiegers  was  the 
attack  of  the  isle  of  Nehrung,  which,  after  a  severe  and  protracted 
struggle,  was  carried  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  and  measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  secure  the  possession  of  this  important  con- 
quest. A  bridge  was  also  established  on  the  Vistula,  and  various 
works  constructed  to  check  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  either  on  the 
side  of  Dantzic  or  on  that  of  Pillau.  At  this  time  the  governor,  who 
had  under  his  command  agarrison  of  18,000  men,  besides  the  burgher 
militia,  made  a  sortie  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  works  of  the 
besiegers  ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  Prussian  columns  were 
compelled  to  retreat  into  the  place  without  having  obtained  the 
smallest  success  upon  any  point. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  principal  attack  should  be  directed 
against  the  fort  of  Hagelsberg  (because  the  redoubt  of  Bischopsberg 
was  more  complete  and  better  flanked  by  the  fire  of  the  place),  fav- 
oured by  two  false  attacks,  the  one  directed  against  the  intrenched 
camp  at  Neufahrwasser,  and  the  other  against  Bischopsberg,  and 
by  two  secondary  attacks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  and 
ground  was  broken  on  the  night  of  the  1st  and  2d  April,  at  the 
distance  of  1600  yards  from  the  palisades.  The  approaches  were 
pushed  forward  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
nth  the  second  parallel  was  commenced  by  flying  sap.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  the  batteries  were  armed.  On  the  13th  the 
enemy  made  a  sortie  in  force,  attacked  the  Saxons  with  great  impetu- 
osity, carried  a  redoubt  constructed  upon  the  mamelon  of  Hagels- 
berg, and  penetrated  even  to  the  head  of  the  trenches  ;  but  they 
were  ultimately  repulsed,  though  not  without  difficulty  and  loss 
i?y  the  23d  all  the  batteries  of  the  first  and  second  parallels,  and 
those  of  Stolzenberg,  were  armed,  and  emplacements  were  provided 
for  field  howitzers,  from  which  to  throw  shells  into  all  quarters  of 
the  city.  At  daybreak  on  the  23d  the  batteries  were  unmasked,  and, 
though  the  garrison  returned  the  fire  with  the  greatest  vivacity,  by 
the  24th  the  besiegers,  firing  with  66  heavy  guns,  had  obtained  the 
ascendency,  committing  great  ravages  in  the  place.  Being  apprised 
of  this  circumstance.  Marshal  LefebiTe  summoned  the  governor, 
who  icpliod  ill  a  manner  worthy  of  himself.  The  fire  of  the  mor- 
tar and  reverse  batteries  continued  during  the  S.'ith,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  new  battery  was  constructed  between  the  low  flanks  of  the 
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Stolzenberg,  and  the  direction  or  some  others  Vianged,  in  omer  to 
batter  the  right  bastion  of  Bischopsberg,  the  five  of  which  had 
greatly  incommoded  the  French  batteries.  During  the  day  of  the 
26th  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  exceedingly  animated ;  but  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  that  of  the  garrison  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  column 
of  600  Prussian  grenadiers,  followed  by  200  workmen,  sallied  out  of 
the  place.  As  the  sortie  had  been  foreseen,  ])reparation3  had  been 
made  to  repulse  it.  It  was  attacked  in  front  and  on  both  flanks; 
the  whole  column  waseither  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Meanwhile  the 
works  were  vigorously  pushed  forward  at  all  points.  The  batteries 
of  Stolzenberg  were  united  with  the  attack  on  the  Bischopsberg; 
emplacements  were  prepared  for  batteries  A  ricocliel ;  at  the  attack 
of  the  lower  Vistula  the  works  were  continued,  and  a  tongue  of 
land  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  isle  of  Holm  taken  possession 
sf  and  isolated  by  means  of  a  cut,  vyhilst  at  tlic  principal  attack 
the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  prolong  the  right  of  the  third 
parallel',  and  enlarge  the  communications.  On  the  30th  April  the 
batteries  of  the  besiegers,  augmented  by  several  pieces  which  had 
arrived  from  Warsaw,  thundered  on  the  place,  in  different  quartere 
of  which  conflagrations  appeared  ;  and  the  besieged  replied  by  the 
fire  of  all  the  batteries  of  the  front  attacked,  directing  more  than 
thirty  pieces  on  a  redoubt  which  fired  with  thegi'eatest  effect  But 
as  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  had  made  little  impression  on  the  ex- 
terior fortifications,  which  were  of  earth,  it  was  during  the  first  days 
of  Jlay  directed  chiefiy  against  the  palisades,  and  the.  utmost  acti- 
vity was  at  the  same  time  evinced  in  extending,  improving,  and 
urging  forward  the  attack ;  whilstj-on  the  other  hand,  the  gatrisoi^ 
showed  equal  vigour  in  obstructing  the  approaches  and  destroying 
the  works  of  the  besiegers.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  address 
of  the  French  artillery,  that  of  the  garrison  still  remained  efTectiye, 
because  it  had  not  been  possible  to  ricochet  the  lines-.of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  resources  of  the  besicgiid  in  munitioils  of  all  kinds 
were  more  considerable  than  those  of  the  besiegers. 

On  th»  urgent  recommendation  of  General  Chassefoup,  who  had 
by  this  time  assumed  the  direction  of.  the  attack,  it  was  decided  th.nt 
the  isle  of  Holm  should  be  assaulted,  as  the  possession  of  it  would 
enable  the  besiegers  to  take  in  reverse  the  front  attacked.  Tlie  be- 
sieged had  spared  no  pains  for  the  preservation  of  this  important 
post,  from  a  redoubt  on  which,  called  Kalke  Schauze,  they  had  con- 
tinually annoyed  the  left  flank  of  the  trenches.  In  the  night  of  the 
6th  and  7th  of  May,  however,  it  was  attacked,  and  carried  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  whilst  the  possession  of  it  was  secured  by  works 
added  to  the  intrenchments  which  had  just  been  stormed,  and  its 
batteries  were  turned  against  the  place.  At  the  principal  attack 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers  had  also  mastered  that  of  the  besieged  ;  and 
Marshal  Lefebvre  was  preparing  to  assault  the  fort  of  Hagelsberg, 
when  on  the  12th  a  Russian  corps  d'armee  of  18,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  General  Kamenskoi  arrived  by  sea,  and  disembarked 
at  the  intrenched  camp  of  Neufahrwasser. 

At  the  moment  oC  landing  his  troops.  General  Kamenskoi  was 
ignorant  of  the  capture  of  the  isle  of  Holm,  and  he  was  disconcerted 
to  find  such  an  obstacle  to  his  communicitions  with  the  place. 
This  occasioned  delay  which  proved  fatal  to  his  enterprise  ;  for  had 
he  attacked  immediately  on  landing,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
would  have  succeeded.  It  was  only  on  the  15th  of  May,  however, 
the  third  day  after  the  disembarkation,  that  he  made  an  attempt 
to  succour  the  besieged  city.  He  began  to  debouch  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and,  under,  cover  of  a  brisk  cannonade,  formed  his  force, 
consisting  of  12,000  men,  in  four  columns  of  attack.  The  onset  was 
impetuous,  and  at  first  the  Russians  gained  ground  ;  but  they  were 
ultimately  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  great 
loss  to  the  intrenched  camp.  Field-marshal  Kalkreuth  made  no 
attempt  to  second  this  attack  by  a  general  sortie,  which  would  have 
placed  the  French  between  two  fires  ;  and  by  its  failure  the  fate  of 
Dantzic  was  decided. 

The  works  of  the  besiegers  were  now  pushed  forward  with  re- 
doubled vigour ;  and  the  following  day  preparations  were  made  for 
the  assault  of  Hagelsberg.  Foreseeing  this.  Marshal  Kalkreuth 
resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to  destroy  the.  nearest  works  of  the 
.  besiegers,  and  for  this  purpose  ordered  a  grand  sortie,  which  took 
.  ^lace  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  May  ;  but  although  the  Prussians 
tought  with  all  the  fury  of  despair,  they  were  driven  back,  and 
pursued  into  the  ditch  of  the  place.  On  the  21st  the  besieging 
anny  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  Marshal  Mortier, 
part  of  which  had  remained  before  Colberg  ;  the  mai-shal  himself 
quickly  followed ;  and  orders  were  immediately  issued  for  the 
assault  of  Hagelsberg.  Before  giving  the  signal,  however.  Marshal 
Lefebvre  again  summoned  the  governor  of  Dantzic,  who,  having  no 
longer  hope  of  succour,  and  being  convinced  that  the  besiegers  were 
in  a  condition  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  fort  of  Hagelsberg, 
showed  a  disposition  to  capitulate.  A  suspension  of  arms  was 
accordingly  agreed  to,  and  this  was  followed,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
by  a  capitulation,  the  principal  conditions  of  which  were  similar 
to  those  which  the  field-marshal  himself  had  granted  lo  the 
garrison  of  Mayence  in  1793.' 

'  See  Duma.s|  Prlcii  da  A>inemcns  Miliiaita,  torn,  xviii.  g.  123. 


These  two  sieges  illustrate  so  well  the  principles  of 
attack  and  defence,  and  are  so  perfect  of  their  kind,  that 
it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  add  an  example  of 
a  more  recent  siege;  but  it  should  b6  observed  that  in 
future  the  preliminary  operations  of  the  besieger  must 
take  place  at  far  greater  distances ;  he  will  break  ground 
for  his  first  parallel  at  not  less  than  twice  the  distance 
hitherto  laid  down,  and  will  place  his  first  batteries  in  rear 
of  the  parallel.  This,  while  entailing  on  hira  much  greater 
labour  in  parallels,  trenches,  and  approaches,  offers  counter- 
balancing advantages,  as  it  allows  him  to  disperse  his  bat- 
teries in  small  units  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  their 
power  of  simultaneous  concentration  on  the  point  of  attack, 
and  with  diminished  exposure  to  the  counterblows  of  the 
enemy's  artillery. 

Bastioned  Systems  of  the  jnetheelands. 

Tiie  Bastioned  System  of  the  Italians  was  carried  info 
other  countries  by  their  engineers,  who  were  extensively 
engaged  in  the*  service  of  foreign  princes,  and  the  celebrated 
Italian  engineer  Marchi,  coming  to  Brussels  with  Margaret 
of  Austria  in  1559,  appears  to  have  introduced  the  Bastioned 
System  into  the  Netherlands.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
permanent  defences,  the  ordinary  earthen  scarp  adopted  in 
ditches  of  field  works  had  been  replaced  by  a  masonry  revet- 
ment as  a  security  against  surprise,  in  consequence  of  which, 
in  old  Italian  fortresses,  lofty  revetments  were  almost  uni- 
versal ;  but  in  a  country  the  soil  of  which  is  permeated  by 
water  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  such  a  mode  of 
guarding  against  escalade  would  have  been  enormously  ex- 
pensive, and  the  alternative  was  adopted  of  forming  broad 
wet  ditches  round  the  ramparts,  and  by  thus  securing  thera 
from  sudden  attack,  revetment  became  unnecessary.  The 
first  example  of  a  fortress  Surrounded  by  simple  earthen  ram-' 
parts  without  revetments  is  said  to-be  that  of  Breda,  for- 
tified in  1553  by  Qount  Henry  of  Nassau,  and  this  arranged 
ment  required  only  to  be  moulded  into  the  bastioned  trace 
to  constitute  the  ancient  system  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
described  By  Freitag  in  1630.  Freitag  made  the  flanks  of 
his  bastions  perpendicular  to  the  curtain,  the  faces  98  yards 
long,  with  a  flanked'angle  not  exceeding  90°,  and  the  length 
of  tht  curtain  149  yards; 

Freitag  had  strange  notions  respecting  his  profiles,  regu- 
lating tbs  height  and  thickness  of  his  ramparts  not  so  much 
by  the  resistance  they  were  required  to  offer  to  artillery  as 
by  the  ji  nmher  of  sides  of  his  polygon ;  but  disregarding 
these  vagaries  of  the  systematist,  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  68) 


Fig.  68. 

maybe  assumed  to  represent  the  profile  usually  adopted  by 
the  Dutch  engineers,  R  being  the  body  of  the  place,  F  the 
fausse-braye,  D  the  ditch. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  rampart  is  surrounded 
by  an  advanced  parapet  called  a  fausse-braye.  This  ad- 
vanced parapet  was  intended  to  deliver  a  grazing  fire  oc  the 
ditch,  whilst  the  space  between  it  and  the  rampart  formed 
a  spacious  chemin  des  rondes  for  the  assemblage  and  move- 
ment of  troops';  but  greit  as  these  acKantagea  are,  the 
fausse-braye  has  dropped  into  disuse.  It  is  not  possible  to 
retnain  in  it  under  a  heavy  vertical  fire,  the  shells  either 
dropping  directly,  or  rolling  down  into  it  from  the  slope  of 
the  rampart  above.  Such  shM  traps,  as  they  are  called, 
are  scrupulously  avoided  by  modern  engineers,  who  know 
that  the  improvement  of  vertical  firo  will  ere  long  add 
materially  to  the  difficulties  of  defence.  In  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sweaborg,  an  illustration  was  afforded  of  what  may 
be  expected  of  heavy  mortars,  when  the  shell  becomes  ft 
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tetlet  representative  of  a  mine  than  it  now  is.  At  present 
ft  13-iactt  shell  weighs,  when  loaded,  200  pounds,  and  can 
carry  a  charge  of  1 1  B)  ot  powder,  which  is  ample  for  break- 
ing the  shell  and  scattering  its  fragments,  but  is  insufficient 
tot  producing  the  effects  of  a  mine. 

The  Dutch  System  of  Coehorn  deserves  especial  attention, 
ftiid  is  represented  in  Plate  IV.,  fig.  1,  which  exhibits  his 
first  system.  The  great  characteristic  in  this  system  is  the 
isbmbiUatioD  of  wet  and  dry  ditches,  and  the  use  of  covering 
A 


works,  or  couvre-faces,  intended  to  preserve  the  body  of 
the  place  from  injury  till  an  advanced  period  of  the  siege. 
These  envelopes  were  first  proposed  by  Diirer,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  remarkable  orillon  of  Coehorn  is  a 
reproduction  on  a  modern  scale  of  the  complicated  case- 
mated  structure  of  one  of  Diirer's  basteien.  Coehorn  was 
well  acquainted  *ith  the  principles  and  the  systems  of  the 
eminent  Gerniah  ctiglneer  Speckle,  and  adopted  them  whnn 
applicable  to  his  purpose.    The  profile  (fig.  69)  may  enable 
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-Profile  of  Coehom's  Bastion — A,  inner  of  upper  tastioh  I  B,  outer  or  lower  bastion ;  D',  dty  ditch  between  the  two ; 

D',  wet  ditch. 


the  student  to  apprfeciate  the  differenfce  between  the  dry 
ditches  of  Coehorn  and  the  narrow  passage  afforded  by  the 
fausse-braye  of  the  older  engineers. 

The  profile  exhibits  also  the  loopholed  galleries  bl  the 
countefscarp,  by  which  a  reverse  musketry  fire  is  directed 
on  the  revetted  escarp  of  the  inner  rampart, — a  system  of 
defence  which  has  since  been  generally  adopted,  and  is 
most  valuable  when  a  Secure  communicaticm  can  be  kept 
up  between  the  galleries  and  the  work  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  defend.  After  the  great  siege  of  Corfu  by  the 
Turks,  and  its  successful  defence  by  Schullemburg,  some 
Dutch  engineers  who  had  been  invited  to  Corfu  by  him,  and 
liad  taken  part  in  the  defence,  were  employed  in  adding 
detached  forts  to  the  old  Italian  bastioned  fronts.  In  these 
works  the  ruins  of  numerous  examples  of  loopholed  galleries 
and  loopholed  traverses  may  be  observed ;  and  they  de- 
monstrate that  though  Coehorn  adopted  iu  his  writings  his 
reliefs  to  the  aquatic  sites  of  Holland,  he  developed  prin- 
ciples of  defence  which  were  equally  applicable  to  other  sites 
and  other  countries.  It  has  been  argued  by  Bousmard  and 
others  that  an  opening  would  be  formed  by  shells  through 
the  couvre-face,  and  that  the  flanks  of  the  bastions  would 
be  thereby  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  counter  batteries  on 
the  glacis ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  such  an 
opening  through  an  earthen  mass  could  really  bo  effected 
by  the  horizontal  fire  of  shells ;  and  the  French  translator 
of  Zastrow.M.  Neuens,  captain  of  artillery,  justly  remarks 
that,  "  if  shells  fired  horizontally  into  earthen  works  are  so 
efficacious  in  destroying  them,  such  shells  must  be  a  still 
more  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  defenders  for 
destroying  the  besiegers'  batteries."  Zastrow  observes  that, 
if  we  admit  with  Coehorn  and  others  that,  though  the  besieger 
may  succeed  in  destroying  a  few  feet  of  the  parapet  of  the 
lower  or  outer  face  of  the  bastion,  he  would  in  vain,  by 
firing  shells  horizontally  into  its  mass,  endeavour  to  lay  open 
the  counterscarp  galleries,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
would,  on  mounting  the  low  face,  find  himself  in  a  most 
critidal  position,  as  all  the  defences,  both  direct  and  reverse, 
of  ths  dry  ditch,  would  remain  uninjured,  and  be  in  full 
action  against  him.  These  dry  or  inner  ditches,  which 
facilitate  the  war  of  sorties,  and  the  reverse  or  counterscarp 
galleries,  are  defensive  arrangements  of  great  merit,  and 
may,  by  modification  of  profile,  be  adapted  to  any  site ; 
though  the  advantage  dry  ditches  offer  in  such  countries  as 
Holland,  where  the  besiegers  cannot  excavate  in  them  with- 
out coming  to  water,  cannot  be  expected  in  other  sites,  and 
must  be  made  up  for  by  stone  pavements,  or  other  contriv- 
ances likely  to  embarrass  the  besieger  in  his  excavation. 


Coehorn  assumes  the  plane  of  site  to  be  4  feet  above  ths 
IfeVel  of  the  water,  and  the  dry  ditch  of  his  bastion  is  at  its 
centre  oh  the  level  of  the  watei-,  so  that  a  passage  by  sap 
becomes  impossible,  as  the  spade  sinks  at  once  into  water ; 
but  near  the  escarp  and  counterscarp  the  ditches  are  2|  feet 
below  the  plane  of  site  sloping  on  each  side  towards  the 
central  portion.  The  breadth  of  the  dry  ditch  of  the  bas- 
tion is  98  feet,  and  that  of  the  wet  ditch  before  the  salient 
148  fe6t  All  the  slopes  are  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The 
whole  breadth  or  thickness  of  the  couvre-face,  Ineasured  nt 
the  water  level,  is  52  feet,  so  as  not  to  afford  space  for  the 
besiegers'  batteries,  and  its  relief  of  construction  only  12J 
feet.  In  the  rayelin  the  relief  of  the  low  face  is  10  feet,  of 
the  high  face  18J  feet,  and  the  height  of  its  revetment  8 
feet;  in  this  Work  also  the  thickness  of  the  low  face  would 
not  afford  space  for  batteries.  The  width  of  the  dry  ditch 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  bastion.  These  few  details, 
with  an  examination  of  Plate  IV.,  and  of  woodcut  69,  will 
enable  the  student  to  comprehend  the  general  principles  of 
this  great  engineer;  and  it  is  rather  by  tracing  out  the  ideas 
of  a  master  mind,  as  exhibited  in  the  peculiarities  of  his 
plans,  than  by  studying  the  plans  themselves  as  wholes,  that 
the  engineer  will  acquire  practical  knowledge  which  will 
enable  him  to  vary  his  own  projects,  so  that  they  may  really 
be  the  best  suited  for  the  ground  he  is  Working  upon. 

Coehorn  never  restricted  himself  to  the  rules  even  of  his 
own  system.  In  fortifying  Groningen  he  was  required  to 
construct  works  on  an  eminence  which  commanded  the 
town  and  he  adopted  a  trace  towards  the  exterior  of  ten- 
ailles,  the  gorges  of  which  were  closed  by  small  bastioned 
fronts  constructed  by  walls  which  should  be  easily  breached 
from  the  main  works  when  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  any  one  of  the  intervening  redans. 
By  this  curious  combination  of  the  tenaille  and  bastioned 
systems,  Coehorn  gave  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  stperiority 
to  the  narrow  prejudices  which  often  prevent  the  adoption 
of  the  system  best  suite.d  for  the  place. 

Methods  of  Bousmard,  Carnot,  Chasseiotjp,  DufotjHj 
NoizET,  Haxo,  and  Choumaea.  ^ 

It  would  be  wrong  to  dismiss  the  subject  of  Bastioned 
Systems  without  at  least  some  more  reference  to  the  worksi 
of  these  distinguished  engineers  than  has  been  given  in 
tracing  the  history  of  this  subject.  Bousmard  makes  the 
faces  of  his  bastions  as  well  as  their  flanks  curvilinear,  tho 
former  convex,  and  the  latter  concave  outwards;  but.though 
by  this  arrangement  the  effect  of  ricochet  fire  may  ba  dim- 
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Inislied,  the  difficulty  of  defending  the  salient  from  tlio 
flanks  is  much  increased.  His  great  innovation,  however, 
consisted  in  placing  the  ravelin  and  its  redoubt  in  advance 
of  the  glacis  of  the  body  of  the  place,  and  forming  in  front 
of  tjiem  a  second  or  advanced  covered-way,  the  object  being 
to  close  the  main  ditch  entirely,  so  that  the  besiegers'  bat- 
teries should  not  be  able  to  fire  upon  the  body  of  the  place 
through  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin.  The  covered- way  is  made 
en  cremaillere,  and  at  each  bend  thep  Ls  a  sort  of  redoubt, 
or  casemated  traverse,  not  a  simple  hollow  traverse  loop- 
holed,  such  as  those  in  tl|'e  detached  works  of  Corfu.  +t 
has  been  objected  to  Bousmard's  system  that  his  advanced 
;Works  would  be  speedily  taken  by  turning  the  gorges  both 
of  the  ravelin  and  its  redoubt,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  tlie  interior  slope  of  both  is  replaced  by  a  loopholed 
,wall,  being  the  front  of  an  arched  gallery  running  all  round, 
so  that  the  enemy  could  not  remain  within  these  works 
'expo.sed  to  the  fire'from  the  galleries,  as  well  as  from  the 
body  of  the  place.  '  Without  advocating  the  precise  form 
and  disposition  of  the  works  recommended  by  Bousmard, 
it  may  be  reasonably  asserted  that  in  every  case  of  a  power- 
ful and  well-appointed  garrison,  the  defence  will  gain  by 
assuming  an  activt  _  character  beyondthe  precincts  of  the 
glacis. 

,T  As  abeady  observed,  an  unmerited  indifference  has  beer) 
manifested  by  many  engineers  to  the  ujerils  of  Carnot, 
princip;)lly,  it  may  be  believed,  from  his  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  the  effects  of  a  vertical  fire  of  small  projectiles. 
Although  he  appealed  to  imagination  rather  than  to  calcula- 
tion, when  he  assumed  that  by  substituting  600  wrought 
iron  balls,  weighing  each  J  B),  for  the  one  shell  of  150  lb, 
with  6  mortars  projecting  3600  balls,  lie  might  expect  to 
put  Ju>rs  de  comlut  20  men  at  each  discharge,  or  2000  in^ 
100  discliarges,  he  was  right  in  urging  the  importance  of 
vertical  6re.  •Carnot  constructed  his  escarp  witho^it  a  re- 
vetment, but  placed  a  detached  loopholed  wall  in  frontof 
it  with  a  chemin  des  rnndes  between,  which  is  one  essential 
feature  of  his.system,  ihe  wall  being  constructed  with  arched 
riches  in  rear  so  as  to  shelter  the  men  defending  it;  the  loop- 
holes are  in  two  rows.  He  provided  arched  casemates  for 
mortars  on  the  gorge  of  liis  bastion  in  order  to  fire  upon 
the  capital,  and  the  loopholed  wall  of  an  inner  curtain, 
being  continued  along  the  retired  flanks  and  in  f  rout'of  these 
mortar  casemates,  formed  a  complete  inner  -letrenchnient. 
Between  the  tenaille  and  the  ravelin  was  an  earthen  cavalier, 
occupying  the  position  of  a  redoubt  ia  tlie  ravelin,  before 
the  bastion's  counterguard,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  interior 
works  were  masked  by  these  earthen  envelopes.  '  There  is 
much  ingenuity  in  these  arrangements,  and  at  least  as  full 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  earthen  works  as  can  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  any  modern  writer.  Carnot's  lead- 
'ing  principle,  however,  was,  that  a  successful  defence  must 
depend  on  the  active  operations  of  ths  garrison,  and  that 
'sorties  therefore  should  bo  frequent  and  determined  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  had  approached  close  to  tlie  fortress.  For 
this  purposp  he  rehioved  the  revetment  from  the  counter- 
scarp, and  formed  it  into  an  easy  or  countersloping  glacis, 
to  admit  of  the  ready  advance  of  the  troops  from  the  ditch 
upon  the  head  of  the  besiegers'  sap.  He  supposed  that  the 
overwhelming  vertical  fire  of  the  10  mortars  in  the  mortar 
batteries  in  the 'gorges  of  his  .bastions  would  prevent  the 
enemy  from  accumulating  large  covering  parties  in  the 
trenches,  and  that  lie  should  therefore  be  able  to  fall  upon 
the  working  parties  and  successfully  delay  tlio  progress  of 
the  works.  It  has  been  shown  that  Carnot  entertained  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  effects  of  vertical  fire,  but  the  idea 
of  securing  his  mortars  in  casemated  buildings  is  good,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  the  citadel  of  Ghent,  and  in  several 
English  works  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  study  his  works  without  profit. 


Chasseioup  (1754-JS35),  like  Bousmard,"  placed  his 
ravelin  in  advance  of  tte  glacis,  and  provided  it  with  a 
small  casemated  keep,  the  flanks  of  which  are  pierced 
fur  two  guns  each.  The  tenaille  is  also  provided  v/ith 
casemated  flanks,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  casemated  fedoubt 
or  bastionette  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ordinary  tA^elin, 
and  to  flank  the  salient  portion  of  the  face  of  the  bastion, 
the  general  face  being  by  iiim  bent  into  two,  so  as  to 
place  tho  salient  portion  in  line  with  the  exterior  sida 
of  the  polygon,  and  thereby  secure  i^  from  the  ricochet 
fire.  Casemated  redoubts  in  the  re-entering  and  saljep^ 
places  of  arms,  A  defensive  barrack,  and  a  permanent/  en- 
trenchment on  the  bastion  are  also  included  in  his  arrange- 
pients,  De  Selloa  {Memorial  de  V Ingmiieur  Milileiie) 
observes,  "It  would  indeed  be  well,  to  force  the  besieger 
to  pass  through  two. sieges,  if  the  outworks  pushed  .so  fs/ 
forward  had  hjgher  scarps,  and  were  not  so  easily  turned 
at  the  gorge,  but  as  the  scarp  is  only  13  feet  high,  thii 
possibility  of  attacking  the  works  by  the  'gorge  without  a 
previous  descent  into  the  ditch'  prefsents  such  serious  in- 
conveniences that  it  is  surprising  to  observe  that  Bousmard 
and  Chasseioup  should  have  adopted  so  defective  an  arrange- 
ment." But  notwithstanding  this  strong  condemnation,  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  sucli  works  are  not  the  most 
suitable  for  a  vigorous  defence  by  a  strong  garrison,  as  they 
would  enable  the  besieged  to  fall  upon  the  assailants  at  the 
most  critical  moment  of  their  attack  with  a  powetfHl  force ; 
and  it  may  bo  added  that  a  skilful  engineer  would  know 
'how  to  throw  ^any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  turning  these 
advanced  works,  whilst  the  continuawce  of  the  besiegers  in 
them  might  be  rendered  both  difficult  and  dangerous  in  the 
extreme. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  feature  in  Dufour's  modification~of 
tho  modern  .system  is,  that  one  face -of  the  rpdoubt  in  the 
re-entering  place  of  arms-  is  carried  across  the  ditch,  and 
connected  with  the  coupure  of  the  ravelin,  so  as  completely 
to  close  the  ditch  and  cover  the  face  of  the  bastion  from 
the  fire  of  a  battery  on  tlie  glacis,  of  the  salient  of  the  rave- 
lin. Dufour  also  raised  the  salient  of  £he  ravelin  into  a 
high  cavalier,  so  as  to  secure  tlie  faces  from  ricochet;  end 
he  proposed  that  the  cavalier  should  bo  formed  of  gravel 
or  small  stones,  so  that  tho  fire  from  tho  body  of  the  place 
might,  by  scattering  about  these  natural  missiles,  causa 
great  damage  to  theenemy,  wheri^attepipting  to  foj^m  a 
lodgmont.- 

:  General  Ncizet  has  beeii  already  mentioned  in  connexion' 
with  the  Modern  System,  his  modification  of  which  is  now 
the  normal  system  adopted  at  the  French  military  schools, 
P  ejecting  Dufour's  mo^e  of  closing  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin 
by  carrying  across  it  one  face  of  the  redoubt  of  there-enter- 
ing place  of  arms,  he  effected  the  samef  object  by  placing  a 
massive  mask  between  the  coupure  of  the  ravelin  and  the 
re-entering  place  of  amis,  from  the  inner  escarp  of  whicli  it 
is  separated  by  o,  passage.  '  The  counterscarp  of  the  ba.stion 
is  carried  continuously  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  mask, 
whilst  in  front  of  it  is  a  ditch  which  separates  it  from  a 
demi-caponniire  forming  its  counterscarp  and  covered-way, 
and  a  glacis  sloping  down  the  ravelin  of  the  ditch.  The 
mask,  the  lunette  redoubt  in  the  raveUn,  and  the  redoubt 
in  the  re-entering  place  of  arms  form  a  combined  series 
of  works  of  great  efficiency  for  defence,  which  completely 
cover  all  but  the  salient  portion  of  tho  face  of  the  bastion. 
The  flank  of  the  bistion,  as  before  observed,  forms  an  angle 
of  ^0'  with  the  line  of  defence,  and  the  advantage  taken  of 
this  in  tho  citadel  of  Ghent  in  forming  a  most  powerful  in- 
trenchment  in  tlie  bastion,  with  a  curtain  as  long  as  that  of 
the  main  front,  has  also  been  pointed  out 

General  Haxo,  one  of  the  ablest  engineers^of  modern 
times,  did  not  publish  his  scheme  of'defence,  nor  did  he  re- 
produce it  as  a  whole  in  the  ^Yorks  be.cQnstrncted.doutt' 
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leas  considering,  as  has  been  so  frequently  urged,  that 
systems,  so-called,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  exhibi- 
tion of  great  principles,  not  as  rigid  rules  for  their  applica- 
tion. His  ravelin  is  made  very  prominent,  and  the  salient 
is  formed  into  a  traverse,  or  mask,  casemated  and  armed 
with  artillery.  Within  the  ravelin  there  is  a  redoubt,  and 
within  that  a  pasemated  caponni^re  or  bastionette.  The 
ditch  of  the  ravelin  is  closedby  continuing  the  counterscarp 
ocross  it  with  a  glacis  shipe  into  the  ravelin  ditch,  and  by 
this  arrangement  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt  in  the  ravelin  is 
also  closed.  The  c  .unterguards,  the  higher  and  the  lower 
bastions,  form  almost  three  lines  of  defence,  of  which  two, 
|the  outer  and  inner,  are  powerfully  armed  with  artillery. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  system  is,  that  the  parapet 
w  thrown  back,  and  made  in  its  trace  independent  of  the 
escirp,  so  that,  whilst  the  latter  retains  the  usual  straight 
line,  the  parapet  is  broken  into  several  portions  not  in  the 
same  line,  and  thus  secured  from  the  effects  of  ricochet- - 
an  arrangement  of  very  great  merit,  and  largely  adopted 
m  the  Polygonal  system.  Haxo  is  probably  better  known 
to  English  engineers  as  the  inventor  of  casemated  batteries 
d  I'Hcuo  than  from  his  merits  as  an  engineer,  great  as 
they  were.  These  batteries  are  formed  m  the  parapet, 
and  though  arched  over  with  masonry,  are  covered  with 
earth.  They  are  open  in  the  rear  to  the  terrepleine, 
and  the  openings  in  front  for  the  guns  are  continued 
into  embrasures  formed  in  an  eitension  of  the  parapet  at 
these  points  beyond  its  ordinary  retired  position  to.  Haxo's 
system.  These  batteries  are  thus  secured  from  the  effects 
.r  the  enemy's  fire,  and  when  the  embrasures  are  masked 
are  equilly  hidden  from  his  view,  so  that  they  may  at  any 
moment  suddenly  open  a  powerful  and  unexpected  fire  upon 
the  besiegers  Being  open  in  the  rear,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  arched  openings  between  every  pair,  the  circula- 
tion of  air  is  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  inconvenience 
from  smoke,  so  generally  complained  of  in  casemated  bat- 
teries. The  batteries  d  I' Haxo  have  beennsed  at  Grenoble 
and  Lyons,  in  the  forts  of  Loyasse  and  Sainte  Foy,  and  in 
many  English  works.  Their  value  has  been  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  range,  penetration,  and  accuracy  of  modern 
rifled  artillery. 

Tlie  work  of  the  commandant  of  engineers,  M.  Choumara, 
entitled  Memoires  sur  la  Fordficatioii,  was  published  in 
18t7.  In  this  treatise  he  maintains  the  principle  that  the 
direction  of  the  parapet  should  be  independent  of  that  of 
the  escarp,  the  latter  being  formed  in  straight  lines,  and 
considered  permanent  during  the  siege,  whilst  the  former 
may  he  broken  into  several  lines,  and  may  be  modified  dur- 
ing the  siege  so  as  to  facilitate  the  defence  in  any  direction 
Haxo  had  in  his  lessons  or  studies  pointed  out  the  import- 
ance of  this  principle,  but  Choumara  was  the  first  to  advo- 
cate it  in  print.  The  castle  of  Naples  exhibits  an  early 
example  of  the  reverse  operation,  a  new  escarp  having  been 
built  in  front  of  the  ancient  round  tower  furts,  so  as  to 
change  them  at  the  base  only  into  bastions,  whilst  the  upper 
portion  of  the  towers  became  retired  and  independent  para- 
pets. Choumara,  not  relying  on  the  bent  trace  of  his  re- 
tired parapet  as  a  security  from  ricochet,  proposed  a  traverse 
on  the  capital  of  his  bastion,  placed  outside  of  the  retired 
pirapet,  and  33  yards  in  length.  This  traverse,  made  26 
feet  high  and  78  feet  wide  at  its  base,  would  occupy  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  space  of  the  twelve  ordinary  traverses 
required  to  secure  from  enfilade  the  faces  of  Chouraara's 
bastions  164  yards  in  length,  whilst  it  would  cover  not  only 
the  bastions  but  the  flanks  also.  In  addition  to  the  tra- 
verse or  mask  on  the  capital,  Choumara  proposed  high  tra- 
verses, parallel  to  the  flank.s,  at  about  22  yards  from  the 
salients,  which  would  not  only  secure  the  faces  from  enfil- 
ade, but  would  form  secure  or  interior  flanks,  as  cavalier 
flacks,,  commanding  and  firine  over  those  in  front.     By 


making  the  cavalier  flanks  98  yards  long,  and  casemating 
them  d,  I'Haxu,  15  guns  might  be  placed  in  each,  and  tha 
covered-way  of  the  bastion  attacked  wnuld  be  commanded 
by  30  guus  in  addition  to  those  of  the  ordinary  flanks, 
whilst  the  traverse  of  the  capital  would  secure  the  flank 
cavaliers  from  ricochet.  The  last  and  most  remarkable 
suggestion  of  Choumara  is  the  proposal  to  widen  his  ditch 
to  about  50  yards,  and  leaving  a  passage  of  communication 
of  10  yards  round  the  base  of  the  escarp,  to  form  an  interior 
glacis,  sloping  up  from  the  base  of  the  counterscarp  towards 
the  summit  of  the  escarp,  and  having  a  base  of  34  yards 
wide,  thus  constituting  a  continuous  mask  round  the  escarp. 
In  respect  to  countermines,  Choumara  proposed  to  replace 
the  great  galleries,  winch  are  usually  made  6  feet  high  and 
3  feet  wide,  and  which  are  the  great  arteries  of  a  system  of 
mines,  by  large  vaulted  galleries  from  16  to  20  feet  wide,' 
pierced  through  the  counterscarp,  and  continued  as  far  as 
the  third  parallel.  Six  of  these  galleries  were  to  be  formed 
in  each  front,  being  placed  about  55  yards  apart,  and  con- 
nected together  by  minor  transverse  galleries  or  branches.' 
Galleries  of  this  magnitude  would,  in  time  of  peace,  be  use- 
ful as  stores,  and  in  time  of  war  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  miner.  : 

The  details  of  military  mining  cannot  be  discussed  here; 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  this  subterranean  warfare  re-, 
quires  great  skill  on  the  part  of  both  besieged  and  besieger.' 
The  besieged  has  the  advantage  of  having  had  the  main 
galleries  of  his  countermines  formed  beforehand,  but  in 
spite  of  this  a  war  of  mines  must  generally  be  in  favour  of  a 
besieger,  since  every  explosion  of  the  mines  of  the  besieged, 
however  destructive  it  may  prove  to  the  assailants,  must 
destroy  some  portion  of  the  works  of  defence,  whilst  every 
explosion  of  the  besieger's  mines  must  operate  upon  his 
enemy  only.  Starting,  however,  upon  the  assumption  that 
a  fortress,  except  in  situations  which  renders  regular  attack 
impossible,  must  ultimately  fall,  the  real  object  of  defence 
is  to  occupy  the  enemy  for  at  least  the  time  for  which  the 
fortress  was  designed  to  resist ,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
lodgment  or  of  the  battery  of  a  besieger  may  materially 
protract  the  resistan-f>  of  the  intrenchment  formed  in  a 
bastion,  and  thus  enable  the  besieger  to  maintain  his 
ground  the  longer.    ■ 

The  roost  simiile  foi-ni  of  mine,  and  that  which  may  be  most 
readily  apphed  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  assailant,  is  the 
fougasse.  It  consists  of  a  chamber  placed  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  pit 
about  12  feet  deep.  The  charge  is  placed  in  a  wooden  hox,  and  both 
the  charge  and  size  of  the  box  may  h4"  thus  estimated.  When  the 
line  of  lea.1t  resistance,  oi  shortest  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
charge  to  the  surface  of  th**  e.arlh.  which  in  this  case  is  the  depth 
of  the  pit,  is  10  feet,  a  charge  of  IfiO  lb  will  proiluce  an  eTit<mnoiT 
or  excavation,  the  radius  of  which  is  equal  to  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance ,  and  It  ha'*  been  ascertained  Ihjit  the  volume  of  the  exca- 
vation varies  with  the  charge,  the  line  of  resistance  and  the  resist- 
in"  medium  being  the  same,  and  that  the  volume  vanes  also  as  the 
culies  of  the  lilies  of  least  resistance  .  hence,  therefore,  if  W  repre- 
sent the  weight  of  the  charge.  B  the  hulk  of  the  ctUmnmr  corre- 
sponding to  100  lb  of  powder  and  a  line  of  resistance  equal  to  19 
feet,  ai.ii  i  that  of  the  entonnoir  corresponding  to  the  charge  W 
and  the  hue  of  least  resistance  R,  we  have  100   W:  B:J,  but  as 

B  '■:  lO'-R'.  we-have  inO:W.  10'  R',  and  W- y^R'.  Now  let 
S-siilo  of  cubical  box  to  contain  the  ch are?  IS.")  Tb  of  powder  thrown 

.      '/    R^ 
loosely  in  filling  one  cubir  foot),  and  5=  V  ]0x55° 

nearly  J  R  in  feet.     1'he  pits  for  fonga-sses  vary  generally  from  8  tc, 
12  feet  in  depth,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  in  width,  being  made  square, . 
and  are  revetted  with  planks  when  the  earth  is  not  firm  enough  ts  . 
stand  without  support  .  and  for  this  latter  purpose  gabions  may. be 
used  of  different  diaiiielers,  so  that  the  smaller  may  be  .slipped 
through   the  larger,  which  have  been  previously  fixed.     The,  box 
for  the  powder  is  well  tarred,  and  when  intended  to  be  left  io  the 
ground  for  some  time,  it  should  be  covered  with  tarred  canvas,  auH 
'  put  into  another  box,  also  t.arred  both  in-side  and  outside,    Thecharge  « 

I  is  ignited  by  Bickford'a  fuze,  or  by  a  saucisson  or  linen  luheaboui  •  ■ 
I  an  fnch  in  diameter,  filled  with  powder,  and  enclosed  in  a  woodcD  .  ^ 
I  case  well  tarred.     The  sauciison  and  iU  covering  «bniiM  be  laid  in  . 
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k  trench,  sunk  some  feet  in  the  earth,  from  the  charge  and  pit  to  the 
place  of  ignition,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  accidents  as  well  as  from 
the  enemy's  observation  (see  fig.  26,  page  429,  iu  which  is  also 
represented  the  mode  whereby  the  fire  is  applied  by  what  may 
be  called  the  lire-box,  the  end  of  the  trough  and  powder-hose  being 
introduced  into  it).  As  for  the  thorough  fulfilment  of  the  object  of 
a,  military  mine  the  explosion  should  be  "immediate,"  it  is 
requisite  to  employ  a  contrivance  for  producing  instantaneous 
ignition.  This  can  be  most  readily  and  perfectly  effected  by  employ- 
ing electricity,  and  this  is  now  as  a  rule  employed  in  regular  mining 
operations. 

Experience  lias  showu  how  little  real  injury  the  explosion 
of  fougasses  do  to  an  assailant ;  but,  as  the  moral  effect  of 
tliem  is  a  degree  of  hesitation  or  irresolution  often  greater 
than  that  produced  by  musketry  fire,  and  as  they  are  easily 
cxiemporized,  the  fougasse  may  still  be  considered  an  ob- 
stacle of  some  value  to  the  defence.  Loaded  shells  packed  in 
a  case  may  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  charge,  the  case 
being  formed  with  a  horizontal  partition,  and  the  fuses  of 
the  shells  placed  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  case,  passing 
through  holes  in  the  partition,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  firing-hose  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  case. 
Another  form  is  the  stone  fougasse,  which  is  probably  the 
most  effectual  of  all.  It  is  constructed  thus.  A  conical  pit 
is  made  in  the  earth  about  5  or  6  feet  deep,  the  axis  being 
directed  towards  the  enemy  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
plane  of  construction,  and  at  the  bottom  a  charge  of  50  lb 
oi  powder  is  placed  in  a  well-tarred  box.  Over  the  box, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  is  fixed  a  lid,  on 
which  as  a  platform,  are  packed  either  stones  or  broken 
bricks,  which,  on  explosion,  are  scattered  over  a  space  of 
about  60  by  70  yards.  It  should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule 
that  facilities  for  discharging  mines  ought  to  be  in  every 
fortress,  whether  electric  apparatus  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
or  openings  be  prepared  in  the  works  through  which  the 
powder-hose  may  be  carried. 

The  last  great  modification  proposed  by  Choumara  is 
the  extension  of  the  exterior  side,  and  the  value  of 
this  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  doubt,  now  that  the 
effective  range  of  musketry  has  so  much  increased.  The 
length  of  the  line  of  defence  may  now  be  safely  and 
advantageously  fixed  at  between  400  and  600  yards,  so  that 
musketry  and  artillery  can  co-operate  together  efficiently. 
Clhasselonp  had,  indeed,  proposed  to  make  his  exterior  side 
about  700  yards  long,  and  he  was  no  mere  speculative 
engineer,  for  he  had  fortified  with  great  skill  Alessandria  in 
Piedmont ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  greater 
distance  should  be  allowed  for  musketry  than  is  compatible 
with  distinct  vision  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  distance  ; 
and  further  that  the  men  intended  to  use  the  rifle  in  a  for- 
tress ought  to  be  well  trained  for  that  object.  The  Gatling 
gun  may  in  fitting  positions  be  used  with  effect  instead  of 
musketry ;  it  delivers  a  continuous  stream  of  buUets  at  the 
rate  of  400  per  minute.  The  value  of  one  Gatling  is  equal 
to  22  rifte3,and  nearly  equal  to  two  9-ponnders,  and  though  it 
has  a  range  of  1200  yards,  it  produces  its  best  effect  at  short 
distances.  In  the  defence  of  ditches  its  defect  is  that  it 
cannot  break  or  overturn  scaling  ladders. 


Geeman  Ststem  of  Defence. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  bastioned  defence  to  tne 
high  state  of  perfection  it  attained,  a  summary  of  other 
systems  will  complete  the  subject.  It  has  been  shown  that 
no  sooner  had  the  Italians  invented  the  Bastioned  System 
of  defence  than  it  found  in  every  country  persons  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  improvement  cf  its  details, 
— in  France,  Errard,  Psgan,  and  Vauban ;  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Freitag  and  Coehorn;  and  in  Germany,  Speckle,  who 
was  at  least  equal  to  any  of  the  others'.  Germany 
however  justly  it  prided  itself  on  Speckle,  has  gone  back 
to  Diircr,  and  has  adopted  from  him  the  system  of  flank- 
9— IS 


ing  defence,  which  depends  on  cascmated  galleries,  and 
caponnieres  or  casemated  works  placed  across  the  ditches. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  taken  much  of  theii  -rorks  from  a  French  officer 
— the  celebrated  Marc  Ken6,  Marquis  de  ■^lontalerabert, 
who  in  1776  published  his  celebrated  work  oerpendiadar 
Foiiijication,  or  an  Essay  on  Several  Methods  oj  Fortifying 
a  straight  line,  a  triangle,  a  sr/uare,  and  all  polygons  of  any 
number  of  sides,  giving  to  their  defaice  a  perpendiadar  direc- 
tum ;  also,  Methods  of, improving  Existing  Defences  and 
rendering  them  much  stronger ;  also,  Redoubts,  Forts,  and 
Field  Inirenchments,  of  a  New  Construction,  iu  11  quarto 
volumes,  with  165  large  plates, — a  work  which  must  be 
considered  the  source  from  which  all  the  modern  "  inven- 
tions "  in  this  branch  of  Fortification  have  been  derived. 
Referring  back 'to  earlier  German  writers,  it  appears  that 
Kimpler  in  1673  proposed  a  system  which  is  a  combination 
of  bastions  witli  tenailles,  and  that  Landsberg  in  1712 
proposed  a  purely  tenaille  system  ;  but  both  these  adhere 
to  earthen  ramparts  and  parapets,  the  first  with  revetments, 
the  second  without  them,  and  their  systems  are  little  more 
than  extensions  of  Field  Fortification.  But  Montalembert, 
in  his  Tenaille  System,  replaces  the  simple  revetment  at 
the  re-entering  angles  with  casemated  works  in  two  stage."!, 
thus  affording  direct  fire,  both  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
for  the  defence  of  the  ditches  and  faces  of  the  redans,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  trace  being  occupied  by  an  earthen 
couvre-face  work,  with  a  detached  loopholed  gaUery  in 
front  of  it,  evidently  the  prototype  of  Garnet's  detached 
revetment.  The  re-entering  casemates  are  calculated  to 
hold  24  guns  in  two  tiers.  Behind  the  couvre-face  is  the 
body  of  the  place  of  the  redan,  being  also  fronted  by  a 
casemated  gallery,  and  separated  from  the  couvre-face  by 
an  inner  wet-ditch.  In  this  system,  then,  the  defence  by 
musketry  as  well  as  by  artillery  is  from  two  levels,  the 
upper  at  a  moderate  height  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  not,  as  in  the  old  Italian  systems,  at  the  high 
level  of  the  crest  of  the  parapet.  At  the  gorge  of  each 
redan  Ls  placed  a  formidable  casemated  tower ;  whilst  in 
front  of  the  ^-.ain  ditch  there  is  a  general  couvre-face  pro- 
vided with  casemated  galleries,  a  second  or  advanced  ditch, 
places  of  arms  in  front  of  the  re-entenng  angles,  a  covered- 
way,  and  a  glacis. 

The  Polygonal  System  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
springing  directly  from  Diirer's  work  of  the  same  name, 
only  in  this  system  the  simple  earthen  ramparts  of  Diirer 
are  replaced  by  a  combination  of  casemated  towers,  casemated 
galleries,  and  earthen  couvre  faces.  InDiirer's  polygon  the 
sides  were  straight  or  unbroken,  but  in  Montalembert's  the 
centre  was  thrown  back  and  formed  into  an  Italian  bastioned 
trace,  the  faces  flanking  the  faces  of  the  caponniere.  In  forts 
which  formed  a  triangle  or  square  Montalembert  was  rich 
in  resources,  though  the  massive  casemated  tower,  case- 
mated  galleries,  and  earthen  couvre-faces  were  the  essential 
elements  of  aU.  In  France,  the  views  of  Montalembert 
have  never  been  received  with  enthusiasm,  though  Cher- 
bourg is  fortified  in  conformity  to  them,  and  it  was  even 
alleged  that  the  corps  du  genie  was  indisposed  to  receive 
instruction  from  an  officer  of  another  arm  ;  but  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cherished  name  of  Vauban 
has  induced  its  otiicers  to  direct  their  attention  rather  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Bastioned  System,  which  they 
have  certainly  carried  to  perfection,  than  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  depending  on  such  different  principles. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  Speckle  is  less  known  than 
Vauban,  and  though  probably  a  thought  of  Diirer  may  not 
have  entered  into  the  question,  Montalembert's  Systems, 
founded  uppn  some  of  Diirer's  principles,  have  been  adopted 
and  may  be  studied  in  the  works  of  defence  of  Coblentz.  In 
all  suiji  works  masonry  defences  or  casemated  buildings 
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assume  a  character  of  the  highest  importance,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  masonry  can  never  resist  the  eflfects 
of  a  concentrated  fire  of  heavy  guns,  and  can  be  considered 
eafe  only  when  protected  by  earthen  maslcs  or  couvre-faces. 
The  Maximilian  towers  of  the  defences  of  Lintz  are  no 
longer  approved  by  modern  engineers,  and  in  closing  the 
harbour  of  Sebastopol  against  approach  by  sinking  a  large 
portion  of  their  own  fleet,  the  Russians  exhibited  their  dis- 
trust of  masonry  defences  when  opposed  to  ships.  And  this 
distrust  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  to  bring  the  guns  forward  enough  to  afford  tiieni 
lateral  training,  the  walls  of  casemated  batteries  must  be 
cut  into,  and  greatly  weakened.  This  great  defect  of 
masonry  defences,  and  the  evils  of  smoke  in  close  case- 
mates, are  well  known  to  engineers.  In  the  earliest 
periods  of  Italian  fortification,  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  active  power  of  the  flanks  beyond  that  afforded  by 
their  length  was  strongly  felt  i  and  retired  flanks,  rising 
one  above  the  other,  were  adopted,  as  well  as  casemated 
flanks  admitting  two  or  more  tiers  of  guns,  thus  obtaining, 
as  in  Montalerabert's  System,  a  greater  number  of  guns  by 
extending  the  battery  vertically.  At  first  sight  this  appears 
an  obvious  mode  of  acquiring  a  superiority  over  the  attack, 
in  which  the  batteries  can  only  be  extended  laterally,  but 
iu  practice  the  retired  flanks  were  soon  found  to  be  un- 
tenable, while  the  front  flanks  were  complete  shell-traps, 
and  the  casemates  were  practically  useless  from  the  difl[i- 
culty  of  clearing  the  smoke  from  them.  The  systems  of 
Montalembert  partake  of  the  same  defects ;  and  however 
imposing  the  appearance  of  several  successive  tiers  of  guns 
may  be,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  covered  by  a 
mask,  they  can  only  be  partially  used  when  the  enemy 
is  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  that  exposed  to  view 
they  can  be  easily  destroyed  at  2000  yards  by  the  guns  of 
attack  of  the  calibres  now  in  use.  Several  writers  have 
proposed  systems  based  upon  principles  similar  to  those 
of  Montalembert,  but  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  here  to 
mention  the  work  of  Don  Jose  Herrera  Garcia  (Teoria 
Analytica  de  la  Fortificacion  Permancntc),  as  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  remarkable  development  of  the  tower 
system  of  defence.  Garcia  proposes  several  successive  lines 
of  massive  casemated  buildings  or  towers,  of  an  egg-shape, 
connected  together  with  casemated  curtains.  The  towers  are 
surmounted  by  parapets,  which  at  the  ends  ne.\;t  the  enemy 
are  broken  into  a  series  of  smaller  curces,  and  are  retired  or 
independent  of  the  exterior  wall  or  scarp.  As  each  of  these 
towers  is  defensible  of  itself,  the  work  of  forcing  a  way 
through  three  lines  of  them  would  be  most  formidable,  but 
the  expense  of  such  a  system  would  be  enormous. 

The  system  of  the  Swedish  general  Virgin  belongs  to  the 
bastioned  systems,  but  it  is  mentioned  here  in  contrast  to 
Garcia's,  as  it  disperses  in  the  defences  separate  bastioned 
forts, — of  a  form  somewhat  approaching  to  Rimpler's,  and 
covered  by  outworks  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  inner 
^vorks  from  injury  until  the  enemy  has  effected  his  lodg- 
ment upon  them.  Those  forts  are  surrounded  on  alf 
sides  by  ditches,  and  connected  together  by  secure  cora- 
municalioDS.  Ingenious  as  Virgin's  system  is,  it  is  manifest 
that  though  the  loss  of  one  fort  would  not  ensure  the  fall 
of  the  others,  it  would  at  least  render  all  the  interior  space 
inclosed  by  the  line  of  forts  untenable,  and  place  the  town, 
the  arsenal,  or  other  public  buildings,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
besiegers.  This  may  be  said  of  all  detached  forts,  and  it 
must  bo  again  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  ultimate 
T.-.!ue  of  such  forts,  as  a  moans  of  securing  an  important 
object,  depends  on  an  inner  line  of  defence  of  a  nature  to 
resist  any  sudden  attack  or  conp-de-main.  Detached  forts 
m.iy  be,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  enemy  at  a  distance, 
tnnro  effectual  than  a  simple  continuous  line,  but  they 
cease  to  be  of  use  if  an  enemy  can  pass  them  and  attack 


a  defective  interior  line  behind,  incapable  of  resisting  a 
coup-de-main. 

It  has  been  well  stated  by  the  French  translator  of  Zas- 
trow,  that  the  reduction  of  a  place  may  be  considered  as  & 
certain  amount  of  work  to  be  performed,  the  magnitude  of 
which  depends  on  various  elements,  amongst  which  the  dis» 
position  and  nature  of  the  works  constitute  the  most  im- 

I  portant ;  and  that  the  attack  has  to  perform  this  work  in 
a  certain  time,  and  with  certains  means,  amongst  which  the 
principal  elements  are  the  quantity  of  heavy  artillery,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  the  approaches  must 
be  carried.     When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  a  work  f.jrti- 

j  fied  on  Vauban's  first  system  would  fall  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day, — on  Cormontaigne's,  with  a  cavalier  entrench 

j  meiit  ill  the  bastion,  on  the  thirty-first, — it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  implies  the  possibility  of  complete 
investment,  and  of  steadily  advancing  the  approaches  over 
soil  easily  worked  by  the  sapper,  but  that  if  the  invest* 
ment  be  incomplete,  if  the  ground  be  rocky,  and  every 
inch  have  to  be  gained  by  hard  and  incessant  toil,  pro- 
tracting the  time  during  which  the  sapper  is  uncovered, 
and  therefore  greatly  adding  to  the  daily  lo.sses  in  the 
trenches,  such  periods  may  readily  be  extended  to  twice  or 
three  times  their  ordinary  length. 

l.VTKENCHED  CaMPS. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  leave  the  subject  without  a 
brief  description  of  intrenched  camps,  especially  as  they 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  defence  of  capitals, 
with  which  this  article  closes. 

An  intrenched  camp  is  a  position,  prepared  beforehand, 
in  which  an  inferior  army  rests  in  security  from  the  attack 
of  a  superior  army,  and  from  which  it  may  operate  upon 
the  communications  of  such  superior  army,  or  in  which  a 
beaten  army  takes  refuge  for  the  purpose  of  reorganization. 
The  position  selected  for  an  intrenched  camp  is  usually 
around  the  capital,  or  around  an  important  city,  or  on  an 
important  line  of  communication.  The  position  should, 
therefore:  contain  sufficient  space  to  receive  the  army  for 
which  it  is  constructed,  to  contain  ample  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  keep  an  enemy  beyond  bombarding  distance 
not  only  from  the  city  but  from  the  camping  grounds 
within  it.  An  intrenched  camp  should  consist  of  a  chain 
of  independent  forts,  with,  wherever  practicable,  a  strong 
inner  work  ;  the  forts  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  and 
disposed  in  aright  or  slightly  convex  line.  No  fort  should 
have  undue  prominence  over  the  others,  as  such  a  fort 
would  be  a  source  of  weakness,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  at- 
tacked by  itself,  and  being  further  removed  from  the  centre 
of  defensive  operations  would  be  more  difficult  to  succour. 
The  camp  should  be  traversed  by  free  and  easy  communi- 
cations ;  and  if  it  have  an  interior  work,  that  work  should 
command  the  whole  of  the  interior.  It  should  also  possess 
facilities  for  passing  rapidly  from  the  defensive  to  the  offen- 
sive, and  sufficient  interior  space  for  the  execution  of  such 
manoeuvres  as  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  position 

Fortification  of  Capitals.  ' 
■it- 

Whether  capitals,  as   capitals,  should  be   fortified  has 

I  given  rise  to  much  difTerence  of  opinion  ;  but  all  autho- 

I  rities  are  agreed  that  the   capitals  of    highly  centralized 

!  countries  must  be  fortified.     In  such  countries  the  prin- 

i  cipal    resources   of   the   state,    both  public   and    private, 

j  are  collected  in  the  capital  ;  in  it  is  placed  the  centre  of 

government,  and  from  it  administration  and  organization 

radiate.     Such  a  capital  is  truly  the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  a 

deadly    blow    to    it   stops    the    national    circulation,    and 

national  paralysis  may  and  will  probably  follow.    Take,  for 
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example,  Eagland,  perhaps  tiie  most  higbly  centralized  of 
countries.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  an  enemy  in  possession 
of  London  could  exact  what  terms  he  pleased?  Upon  this 
point  the  (oramiBsionerj  appointed  to  consider  the  defences 
';f  tho  1,'niteii  Kingdom  say, — "There  car.  be  no  doubt  that 
the  main  object  of  an  enemy  invading  the  country  would 
be  to  ijush  ''or  the  capnai,  in  tne  tope  that,  it'  he  succeeded 
111  obiaining  command  of  it,  aucb  a  disaster  would  result  in 
our  buying  Ijiin  off  upon  any  terins  he  might  think  it  ex- 
(•eoient  >o  exact."  This  was  written  in  If^CO,  but  within 
eleven  years  its  general  truthfulness  was  thoroiii;hly  esta- 
blished by  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  the  exactions  of  the 
'jernians  were  only  limited  by  the  ability  ot  the  French  to 
comply  with  them.  It  u  then  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  the  fall  of  London  would  result  lu  the  downfall  of 
IvDgland.  Speaking  of  the  geueral  confusion  and  ruin 
which  the  presence  of  a  hostile  army  on  Dntisli  soil  must 
produce,  Lord  Orerstone  said  ■  "  The  occupation  of  London 
by  an  invading  army  '  .  .  .  I  cannot  contemplate  or  trace 
to  Its  consequences  such  a  supposition."  And  he  might 
well  say  so  ,  not  England  only,  but  the  cause  of  civilization 
throughout  the  world  would  be  shattered  by  such  an  occu; 
pation. 

At  a  time  wlien  capitals  were  by  no  means  the  national 
cfntrps  which  they  have  since  become,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  means  of  locomotion,  and  to  the  discoveries  of 
electrical  science,  Napoleon  said  that  a  great  capital  is  the 
native  place  of  the  flower  of  the  nation,  the  central  point 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  general  depot ;  and  he  added  that 
It  IS  the  greatest  of  absurdities  to  leave  so  important  a  place 
destitute  of  immediate  defence. 

How  then  should  a  capital  be  fortified  1  The  answer  is, 
that  it  should  be  so  fortified  that  it  may  be  safe  from  bom- 
bardment and  from  blockade,  and  that  its  defences  may  be 
beyond  the  control  of  its  inhabitants. 

These  objects  may  be  attained  by  two  methods, — first 
by  constructing  a  circle  of  detached  forts  round  the  capital, 
and  at  such  a  distance  in  advance  of  it  as  shall  render 
investment  impossible,  or,  secondly,  by  forming  a  cordon  of 
intrenched  campi  far  in  advance  of  the  capital,  making  at 
the  same  time  such  arrangements  as  shall  fac  ilitate  the  rapid 
concentration  of  troops  in  any  of  them. 

With  respect  to  these  two  methods  there  is  much  difTer- 
enco  of  opinion,  and  eminent  military  auti  oritie."!  may  be 
cited  in  support  of  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  bias  of 
the  writer.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
value  of  either  is  dependeiit  upon  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  troops  available  for  its  service.  If  the  troops  be  few, 
or  insufhciently  trained  and  poor  in  quality,  then  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  a  system  ot  detached  forts 
round  and  not  far  in  advance  of  the  capit;  1,  andso  dispo.=;ed 
that  they  may,  a  a  measure  at  least,  be  manned  by  local 
auxiliary  levies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  troops  be  fully 
equipped,  thoroiighly  trained  and  disciplined,  with  high 
power  of  manoevvring,  then,  even  though  inferior  in  num- 
ber, it  may  be  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  a  cordon  of 
intrenched  cam'js. 

Generally,  if  circumstances  admit  of  it.i  adoption,  the 
second  method  u  the  better,  especially  if  the  camps  are  dis- 
posed at  such  intervals  that  an  enemy  in  force  cannot  pass 
between  them,  and  at  such  distance  from  the  capital  that, 
if  driven  out  of  them,  there  's  still  time  left  to  fall  back 
and  take  up  some  inner  position  upon  which  to  deliver  a 
decisive  battle.  The  capital,  though  well  covered  by  the 
tamps,  would  take  no  part  in  the  active  defence,  and  would 
not  be  attacked  after  the  fall  of  one  of  them,  while  the 
occupants  of  the  camps  could  figlit  with  no  apprehension  of 
the  populace  rising  in  their  rear,  a  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  most  patient  of  ppople,  as  they  become  pinched 
v.>y  the  privations  and  miscriei  of  a  siege. 


In  piacucc  it  will  almost  always  happen  that  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  methods  will  be  adopted ;  but  whatever 
method  be  adopted  it  will  generally  be  inadvisable  to 
surround  the  capital,  more  especially  if  large,  with  a  close 
enceinte.  If,  however,  it  have  such  an  enceinte,  the  works 
of  which  the  enceinte  is  composed  should  be  provided  with 
strong  interior  defence.  In  all  large  cities  there  is  a  con- 
siderable cosmopolitan  and  vagrant  element,  possessed  of 
no  property,  and  having  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  r.f 
order,  w  hose  contact  with  the  soldiery  may  be  attended  with 
deplorable  results,  inasmuch  as  it  must  tend  to  lessen  the 
bands  of  discipline,  to  destroy  the  habits  of  obedience,  and 
to  weaken  those  feelings  of  devotion  and  self-restraint  which 
are  more  than  ever  necessary  under  the  privations  of  a  close 
siege. 

Against  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  the  enceinte  con- 
structed round  Paris  in  1840  prevented  its  falling  into  ths 
bands  of  the  IVu.ssians  after  the  battle  of  Chatillon.  This 
may  be  true  ,  but  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  enceints 
it  .should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  236,000  Prussians  were 
sullicient  to  shut  up  in  it,  and  eventually  reduce  by  famine, 
a  garrison  of  300,000  men,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  absence 
of  Ulterior  defences  in  that  enceinte  permitted  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  communists  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Pans  and 
us  fortiiication.s,  and  to  force  back  the  regular  troops  upon 
Versailles.  Generally,  however,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
population  in  very  large  cities  precludes  a  close  enceinte. 
Indeed,  the  enormous  extent  of  very  large  capitals,  and  tho 
very  long  range  of  present  artillery,  render  the  fortifica- 
tion of  them  so  costly  that,  in  elaborating  any  scheme  for 
their  defence,  cost  must  enter  largely  into  calculation,  and 
must  materially  modify  theoretical  and  scientific  conclusions. 

But  however  elaborately  the  capital  may  be  fortified, 
the  full  effect  of  the  expenditure  upon  its  fortifications  is 
not  obtained  unless  other  strong  places  are  formed  in  appro- 
priate positions  in  relation  to  it ;  for  if  the  capital  only  be 
fortified,  defence  will  cease  with  its  fall.  It  is  asserted 
upon  the  authority  of  official  documents  that  the  French 
would  not  have  yielded  to  the  conditions  e.tacted  by  the 
conquerors  of  Paris  in  1871,  if  there  had  remained  to  them 
strong  defensive  positions  such  a«  Orleans,  Tours,  and 
Bourges,  upou  which  the  armies,  poor  in  quali.ty  as  they 
were,  of  Chanzy,  Faidherbe,  anti  Bcurbaki  could  have 
operated.  In  fact,  if  the  capital  only  be  fortified,  the  object 
of  invasion  will  be  limited  to  it,  and  the  task  of  the  invader 
will  be  much  simplified,  for  he  will  have  little  fear  of  his 
communications,  and  will  be  able  to  make  his  circle  of  in- 
vestment of  such  strength  as  seems  best  to  hu-u.  And  when 
once  the  investment  is  completed,  it  is  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty for  the  inclosed  array,  even  if  superior  in  numbers,  to 
break  out.  Its  best  chance  of  breaking  out  is  during  the 
first  days  of  the  investment,  particularly  at  the.period  when 
the  enemy  commences  to  extend  himself  round  the  circle  of 
investment,  and  in  so  doing  presents  his  flank  to  it.  j  After 
the  investment  is  complete,  the  inclosed  a:rmy  is  in  a  bad 
position  for  delivering  an  attack,  as  it  must  advance  and 
deploy  under  concentric  fire  playing  upon  it  in  front  and  in 
flank.  The  difliculties  of  such  an  attack  are  exemplified  in 
the  French  attack  during  the  siege  of  Paris  upon  the  .Tth 
German  corps  between  St  Cloud  andBuzenval,  when  84,000 
French  attacking  from  an  interior  position  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  COOO  men  by  20,000  Germans  with  a  loss  of 
only  646. 

The  advantage  of  other  strong  -places  was  shown  when 
180,000  Germans  were  detained  for  a  time  before  Metz. 
But  Metz  aud  Strasburg  were  so  far  fiom  Paris  that  they 
had  scarcely  any  relation  to  it.  Moreover,  they  lay  close 
to  the  frontier  ;  and  as  here  there  were  no  intermediate 
strong  places  they  were  rapidly  isolated,  and  when  they  fell 
into  the  invader's  hands  proved  of  great  service  to  iiioi. 
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The  absence  of  an  intermediate  line  of  defence  probably  led 
to  the  disaster  of  Sedan  and  the  fatal  investment  of  Paris, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  fortresses  on  the  northern 
frontier,  out  of  date  and  ill  adapted  as  they  were  to  meet 
the  appliances  of  modern  warfare,  enabled  Faidherbe's  raw 
levies  to  hold  their  ground  as  successfully  as  they  did. 

If  one  truth  be  tauglit  more  clearly  than  another  by  the 
Franco-German  war,  it  is  the  advantage,  nay,  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  fortifying,  but  of  properly  fortifying,  the 
capital  of  a  highly  centralized  country.  When  we  consider 
France  deploring  the  flower  of  her  youth  sacrificed,  the  de- 
struction wrought  iu  her  capital,  and  the  spoliation  of  two 
of  her  fairest  provinces,  and  mulcted  in  a  money  payment 
of  £200.000,000,  with  an  addition  of  £170,000,000  more 
to  her  debt, — can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  no  sum  spent 
upon  fortifications  would  have  been  too  large  if  it  had  pre- 
served, her  from  such  calamities]  All  that  Paris  is  to 
France,  London  is,  and  more,  to  the  British  empire.     Paris 


is  rich  and  populous  ;  ijondon  is  richer  and  far  more  popa- 
lous.  Paris  was  a  tempting  prize  to  an  invader;  Londuii  is 
more  tempting  and  more  accessible.  The  resources  of 
France  iu  her  soil  and  in  her  climate  are  great,  and  her 
children  are  so  thrifty  that  she  is  self-dependent ;  but  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  Great  Britain.  She  depends  upon 
foreign  countries  for  half  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
commerce  by  which  her  supplies  of  food  are  gathered  is 
mainly  centred  in  her  capital.  France,  as  we  see,  has 
already  recovered  from  the  fall  of  her  capital ;  but  the  fall  of 
England's  might  be  without  a  rise,  for  it  might  be  attended 
with  a  collapse  of  commerce  from  which  there  should  be  no 
recovery.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  unheard  of 
ilb,  and  with  the  regeneration  of  her  army  straining  her 
resources  heavily,  France  finds  means  to  spend  £4,000,000 
upon  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  With  this  example  before 
her  eyes  shall  Great  Britain  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity 
do  less  for  London?  (j.  e.  p. — c.  H.  N.) 
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FORTROSE,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, county  of  Ross,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Moray 
Pirth,  nearly  opposite  Fort-Goorge,  from  which  it  is  2J 
miles  distant,  and  with  which  it  has  regular  ferry  com- 
munication. It  was  made  an  episcopal  see  in  the  12th 
century  by  David  I,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cathe- 
dral now  remains.  It  has  a  handsome  Episcopal  chapel  and 
academy,  and  a  good  harbour,  with  a  depth  of  14  feet  water 
at  high  tide.  On  account  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
ucighbourhood,  the  town  possesses  considerable  attractions 
as  a  watering  place.  The  parish  church  is  at  Rosemarkie, 
about  a  milo  eastward.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  received 
his  early  education  at  Fortrose.  This  borough  unites  with 
Inverness,  Forres,  and  Nairn  in  returning  one  member  to 
parliament.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh 
(which  includes  Rosemarkie)  was  ,1017  in  1871. 

FORTUNA,  the  Latin  goddess  of  Fortune,  answering 
to  the  Greek  Tyche,  rvx-q-  This  deity  was  of  far  more 
importance  in  Italy  than  among  the  Greeks,  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  or  Latin  religion  being  the 
worship  of  abstract  qualities.  At  Rome  the  culture  of 
Fortune  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  and  established 


by  Ancus  Marcius  and  Servius  Tullius;  and  her  temple3 
were  especially  honoured  at  Antium  and  PrKneste,  where 
her  oracular  responses  were  in  the  highest  repute.  She 
was  worshipped  under  a  vast  variety  of  epithets,  the  most 
prominent  being  virilis,  as  denoting  the  power  which  secured 
to  women  the  affections  of  their  husbands ;  muliebris,  a 
name  connected  with  the  legend  which  made  tlie  women  of 
Rome  prevail  over  the  resolution  of  Coriolanus ;  pnblica, 
privata,  conservatrix,  primigenia,  itc.  We  hear  also  of  a 
Fortuna  Mammosa,  corresponding  to  the  many-breasted 
Artemis  of  Ephesus,  and  to  the  Teutonic  Ciza,  Zizi,  whose 
name  Tacitus  in  his  Gcrmania,  c.  9,  seems  to  have  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  Egyptian  Isis. 

FORTUNATE  ISLANDS.     See  Can.\ry  Islands. 

FORTUNATUS,  the  legendary  hero  of  one  of  the  most  ■ 
popular  of  European  chap-books.  He  was  a  native,  says 
the  story,  of  Famagosta  in  Cyprus,  and  after  many  strange 
adventures  and  vicissitudes  fell  in  with  the  goddess  of 
Fortune  in  a  w.'".d  forest,  and  received  from  her  a  pursn 
nhich  was  continually  replenislied  as  often  as  he  drew  from 
its  stores.  With  this  he  wandered  through  many  a  city 
and  kingdom,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Cairo  as  a  guest  of  the 
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sultan.  Among  the  troasures  which  the  siilt.in  showed  hmi 
was  'in  Old  napless  hat  which  had  the  curious  power  of 
trjiisportitig  its  wearer  to  any  place  where  he  desired  to  be. 
Ci  this  he  feioniouslv  possessed  himself,  and  returned  home 
to  Cyprus,  where  he  liv'ed  in  the  fres  gratification  of  all  hi.s 
fancies  and  desire  On  his  death  he  left  his  purse  and  his 
hat  to  his  sens  Ampedo  and  Andelosia;  but  instead  of 
harmoniously  putting  them  to  use,  they  were  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  by  their  recklessness  and  folly  soon  landed 
themselves  m  the  depths  of  misery.  The  7nottf  of  the 
Rtory  is  very  obvious  .  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  the 
reader  should  learn  that  all  men  should  desire  reason  and 
wisdom  before  all  the  treasures  of  the  world.  In  its  full 
form  the  history  of  Fortunatua  is  a  brisk  narrative  of  con- 
siderable length,  occupying  in  Simrock's  Die  DeiUsclceii 
VntksbiUher,  vol.  iii.,  upwards  of  1-58  pages.  The  scene  is 
being  continually  shifted — from  Cyprus  to  Flanders,  from 
Flanders  to  London,  from  London  to  France;  and  a  large 
number  of  secondary  characters  appear  from  time  to  time 
on  the  stage.  The  general  features  of  the  style  and  the 
allusions  seem  to  indicate  a  comparatively  modern  date  for 
the  authorship  ;  but  the  nucleus  of  the  legend  can  be  traced 
back  to  a  much  earlier  period.  The  stories  of  Jonathas 
and  the  three  jewels  in  the  Gesla  Romauorum,  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  and  the  three  precious  stones  in  the 
Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  of  the  Mazin  of  Khorassan  in  the 
Tlioiisand  and  Ow  NifjIUs,  and  the  flying  scaffold  in  the 
Ba)tar  Danush,  have  all  a  certain  similarity.  The  earliest 
known  edition  of  the  German  text  of  Fortunatus  appeared 
at  Augsburg  in  1509,  and  the  modern  German  investigators 
are  di.sposed  to  regard  this  as  the  original  form.  Innumer- 
able rifacimentos  have  been  made  in  French,  Italian,  Dutch, 
English,  &c.,  and  cheap  editions  are  still  common  enough 
on  the  bookstalls.  The  story  was  dramatized  by  Hans 
Sachs  in  1553,  and  by  Thomas  Dekker  in  1600  ;  and  the 
latter  comedy  appp.ared  in  a  German  translation  in  EnglUclie 
Jiomodien  und  Tragodieii,  16:20.  Tieck  has  utilized  the 
legend  in  his  Phaiitasus,' 2LnA  Chamisso  in  his  Peter  Sdde- 
mihl;  and  Uhland  has  left  an  unfinished  narrative  poem 
entitled  "Fortunatus  and  his  Sons." 

See  Dr  Fr.  W,  V.  Schmidt's  FnrturuUus  und  seine  SohTiA^  eine 
Zaiiber-Tragbdie,  von,  Thmnas  Decker,  mil  nncm  Anhang,  kc. 
lierlin,  1819;  Gbrres,  Die  dciUsclu:  Volkshiiclur,  1807. 

FORTUNATUS,  Venantius  Honorius  Clementiantjs, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  the  chief  Latin  poet  of  hi3  time, 
was  born  near  Ceneda  in  Treviio,  in  530.  He  studied  at 
Milan  and  Ravenna,  with  the  special  object  of  excelling  as 
a  rhetorician  and  poet,  and  in  .565  he  journeyed  to  France, 
wliere  he  was  received  with  much  favour  at  the  court  of 
Sigbert,  king  of  Austrasia,  whose  marriage  with  Brunhild 
he  celebrated  in  an  ei)itlialamiuni.  After  remaining  a  year 
or  two  at  the  court  of  Sigbert,  he  travelled  in  various  ports 
of  France,  visiting  persons  of  distinction,  and  composing 
.short  pieces  of  poetry  on  any  subject  that  occurred  to  him. 
At  Poitiers  he  visited  Queen  Radegonda,  who  lived  there  in 
retirement,  and  she  induced  him  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the 
city  indefinitely.  Here  he  also  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
the  famous  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  other  eminent 
ecclesiastics.  He  was  elected  bishop  of  Poitiers  in  599, 
and,  died  about  609.  The  later  poems  of  Fortunatus  were 
collected  in  11  books,  and  consist  of  hymns,  epitaphs, 
poetical  epistles,  and  verses  in  honour  of  his  patroness 
Radegondaand  her  sister  Agnes,  the  abbess  of  a  nunnery  at 
Poitiers.  He  also  wrote  a  large  poem  in  4  books  in  honour 
of  St  Martin,  and  several  lives  of  the  saints  in  prose.  His 
prose  i«  stiff  and  mechanical,  but  most  of  his  poetry  has  an 
easy  rhythmical  flow. 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Fortun.itua  w.x'!  puhli.'shcJ  by  Ch. 
Blower  at  Fulda  in  1603,  2d  edition iit  Mayence  in  1617.  The  best 
edition  IS  that  of  11.  A.  Luschi,  Rome,  1785,  which  was  afterwards 
repri>)tcd  in  Misne'a  Pitro'ogi'^  eurstn  complctus^  vol.  8S. 


FORT  WAYNE,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "Summit 
City,"  a  city  of  the  United  States,  at  the  head  of  Allen 
county,  Indiana,  situated  751  miles  W.  of  New  York  and 
102  N.E.  of  Indianopolis,  at  the  junction  of  the  St  Joseph 
and  the  St  Mary,  which  form  what  i.s  known  as  the 
Maumee  River.  The  Wabash  and  F.rie  canal  passes 
through  tlio  town,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  railway  linc< 
branch  out  from  it  in  various  directions.  Besides  the  ex- 
tenssive  works  maintained  by  several  of  tlie  railway  com- 
panies for  the  building  of  carriages,  «tc.,  there  arc  a  nniii- 
ber  of  engineering  establishments,  planing  mill.«,  flour 
mills,  and  tannc-ies,  sash  and  door  works,  and  a  woollen 
factory.  The  churches  arc  twenty-seven  in  all ;  the 
educational  institutions  comprise  a  high  school,  a  normal 
.school,  a  Methodist  college  (founded  in  1846),  the  Concordia 
Lutheran  college  (founded  in  1850),  and  two  public 
libraries ;  and  among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be 
mentioned  the  court-house,  the  couaty  jail,  the  city  hospital, 
and  the  orphans'  home.  Interior  communication  is  facili- 
tated by  SIX  miles  of  tramway  lines.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century  the  French  established  a  trading  port  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city,  which  took  its  name,  how- 
ever, from  a  fort  erected  in  1794  by  General  Wayne. 
The  town  was  laid  out  in  1825,  but  did  not  become  of 
much  importance  till  the  opening  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  in  1840.  In  that  year  it  attained  the  rank 
of  a  city,  though  its  inhabitants  numbered  only  2080. 
By  1850  they  had  increased  to  -1282,  bv  1800  to"  10,388, 
and  by  1870  to  17,718. 

FORUM,  the  word  employed  by  the  Romans  to  denote 
any  open  place  in  which  men  congregated  for  the  transac- 
tion of  mercantile  or  political  business.  It  is  connected 
with/o?:«,  and  the  same  root  also  appears  in  the  Greek 
6iip(L,  the  Sanskrit  dvdra,  and  the  English  door.  In  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  it  occurs  as  equivalent  to  the  vestibule 
of  a  tomb  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.  24);  in  a  Roman  camp  the 
forum  was  an  open  place  immediately  beside  the  prsetorium; 
and  perhaps  the  word  may  at  one  time  have  been  applied 
generally  to  the  space  in  front  of  any  public  building  of 
gateway.  In  the  city  itself,  however,  during  the  period  of 
the  early  history,  forum  was  almost  a  proper  name,  denoting 
the  flat  and  formerly  marshy  space  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  hills,  which  probably  even  at  the  regal  period 
had  aS'orded  the  accommodation  necessary  for  such  public 
meetings  as  could  not  be  held  within  the  area  Capitolina 
(see  Rome).  During  the  days  of  the  republic  the  city  had 
only  one  forum,  but  under  the  empire  a  considerable  num- 
ber both  of  fora  civilia  and  of  fora  venalia  came  into  exist- 
ence. To  the  former  class  belonged  those  of  Julius  and  of 
Augustus,  and  also  that  of  Nerva,  which  wassomctimes  called 
Transitorium  or  Pervium.  Of  the  latter  order  the  mo.st 
important  were  the  Olitorium,  Piscatorium,  and  Boarium. 
Those  called  after  Trajan,  Sallust,  Diocletian,  and  Auiu- 
lian  were  probably  intended  merely  as  public  lounges. 
The  word  forum  frequently  appears  in  the  names  of  Roman 
market  towns  ;  as,  for  example,  in  Appii  Forum,  Forum 
Julii  (Frcjus),  Forum  Livii  (Forli),  Forum  Sempronii 
(Fos.sombronc).  The  fora  were  distinguished  from  mere 
vici  by  the  pos.session  of  a  municipal  organization,  which, 
however,  was  less  complete  than  that  of  a  prefecture.  In 
legal  phraseology,  which  distilignisbes  the  forum  commune 
from  the  forum  privilegiatum,  and  the  forum  gencrale  from 
the  forum  speciale,  the  word  is  pr.ictically  equivalent  to  our 
"court"  or  "jurisdiction." 

FOSBROKE,  Thomas  Dudley  (177«-1842),  an  Eng- 
lish  antiquary,  was  born  in  London,  and  was  called  Dudley 
after  a  cousin  of  that  name,  esquire  of  Lebotwood  Hall 
in  Shropshire.  Fosbroke  has  given  accounts  of  himself 
and  fannly  in  most  of  his  works,  accompanied  with  lists 
and  statements  of  facts  supporting  po.ssible  alliances.     Ho 
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wjs  of  an  old  Staffordstire  family,  no  iadividual  of  vliich 
ever  attained  to  any  particular  cminonce.  It  had  long 
been  the  custom  in  this  family  that  one  of  the  sons  should 
enter  the  church,  and  the  dying  wish  of  the  father  in  this 
case  was  that  his  son  should  take  holy  orders.  Going  to 
St  Paul's  sohool  at  nine  ysars  of  age,  Fosbroke  took  in 
1785  a  Tosdale  scholarship  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
and  graduated  as  M.A.  in  1792.  In  that  year  he  took 
also  deacon's  orders  and  settled  in  the  curacy  of  Horsley 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  remained  till  1810,  taking 
priest's  orders  in  1794.  In  1810  Fosbroke  removed  to 
Walford  in  Herefordshire,  and  passed  there  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  as  curate  till  1830,  and  afterwards  as  vicar 
of  the  parish.  In  1796  he  published  the  Economy  of 
Monastic  Life,  which  is,  according  to  his  own  account, 
"  a  poem  iu  Spenserian  measure  and  style,  written  upon 
Darwin's  doctrine  of  using  only  precise  ideas  of 'pic- 
turesque effect,  chiefly  founded  on  the  sense  of  vision." 
Whatever  all  that  may  mean  the  poem  is  entirely  unread- 
able, although  "  the  reviews  were  favourable."  'This  with 
other  poetical  attempts  of  Fosbroke's  was  reprinted  at  the 
end  of  the  third  edition  (1843)  of  his  next  book,  the 
liritUh  Moiiachism,  2  vols.  8vo,  1802, — a  compilation  from 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  libraries, 
with  subordinate  use  of  printed  authorities,  of  facts  relatmg 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  monks  and  nuns  of 
England,  which  was  very  favourably  received.  In  the 
second  and  third  editions  this  work  was  much  enlarged. 
In  1799  Fosbroke  had  been  elected  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  arohioology.  British  Mdnachism,  the  first  result  of  his 
Btudies,  was  always  his  favourite  work.  In  1807  was 
published  by  subscription  his  Abstracts  and  EccortJs  of 
Manuscripts  respecting  the  County  of  Gloucester,  after  which 
he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Sir  Richard  Philips  for 
several  important  works,  including  an  encyclopjedia  of 
antiquities ;  but  owing  to  tlie  commercial  failure  of  that 
enterprising  .gentleman  in  1810,  these  plans  fell  through. 
In  1814  he  published  an  Abridgment  of  Whitby's  Com- 
vientary  on  the  New  Testament;  in  1819  a  History  of  the 
City  of  Gloucest'^r,  from  new  materials ;  in  1818  The  Wye 
Tour;  and  in  1821  its  companion,  Ariconensia,  or  Archao- 
logical  Sketches  of  Boss  and  Archenfeld,  illustrative  of  the 
Campaigns  of  Caractaeus  and.  the  Station  Ariconinm.  In 
1821  also  was  issued  his  edition  of  the  Berkeley  Manu- 
«c;-!;!j/s,*with  a  history  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Berkeley 
and  a  life  of  Jenner.  The  work  for  which  Fosbroke  is 
best  remembered,  the  Encyclopoedia  of  Antiijnities,  was 
first  published  in  1824,  2  vols.  4to ;  a  second  enlarged 
edition  appeared  in  1840.  This  work,  though  perhaps 
open  to  objection  on  account  of  a  certain  incoherence  and 
disproportion,  embodies  the  results  of  a  large  amount  of 
reading  among  manuscript  and  other  obscure  sources.  A 
sequel  to  this,  called  Foreign  Topography,  was  published 
in  1828.  His  other  works  are  A  Picturesque  and  Topo- 
graphical Account  of  Cheltenham  and  its  Vicinity  (1826) ; 
The  2'ourist's  Grammar,  or  Rules  relating  to  the  Scniery 
and  Antiquities  incident  to  Travellers  (1826) ;  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Arts,  &c.,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans"  (1S33),  for 
Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia;  "Extracts  from  JIanuscripts 
relating  to  English  History,"  and  "  Illustrations  of  the 
Cjnstitution  of  our  Ancient  Parliaments,"  contributed  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  of 
wliich  body  Fosbroke  was  elected  honorary  associate 
in  1827.  _  He  also  made  extensive  researches  into  the 
pedigree  and  history  of  the  Clinton  family  at  the  desire 
of  tho  duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the  possession  of  whom  three 
large  folio  volumes  of  hi.s  MSS.  now  remain.  Fosbroke 
was  in  tlic  early  jiart  of  this  century  a  regular  contributor 
a  the  G"''!'">'"»'s  Magazine  of  both  original  articles  and 


reviews.  Although  without  pretension  to  style  as  an 
author  or  judgment  as  a  critic  of  antiquities,  he  was  a 
student  and  writer  of  good  aims;  and  despite  a  recurring; 
tendency  to  whine  at  his  fate  in  prefaces,  his  works  can 
be  read  with  some  pleasure  aud  profit.  He  died  at  Wal- 
ford on  tho  1st  January  1842.  '^ 

FOSCARI,  Francesco  (d.  1457),  doge  of  Venice,  was 
born  probably  about  1372.  He  was  of  a  patrician  family, 
early  displayed  an  ambitious  temper,  and  rose  to  high 
honours  in  the  state.  He  was  already  a  member  of  the 
great  council,  when  in  1412  he  was  named  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  young  marquis  of  Mantua  ;  and  by  his 
wise  administration  he  won  the  gratitude  both  of  his  ward 
and  of  the  people.  In  1421,  being  then  one  of  the  ;;ra- 
curatori  of  St  Mark,  ho  zealously  advocated  war  on  behalf 
of  Florence  against  tho  powerful  duke  of  Jlilan.  The 
reigning  doge,  Tommaso  Mocenigo,  was  opposed  to  this 
policy;  and  v/hen  dying  two  years  later,  he  warned  his 
countrymen  against  electing  Foscari  as  his  successor,  on 
the  ground  that  he  would  plunge  Venice  into  a  disastrous 
war.  The  warning,  however,  was  ineffectual ;  for  after  six 
days'  deliberations,  with  nine  scrutinies,  Foscari  was  elected 
doge.  His  success  was  ensured  by  bribery  on  a  large  scale. 
In  proclaiming  his  election,  a  significant  omission  was  made 
from  the  customary  formula,  the  words  which  recognized 
the  popular  share  in  the  appointment  being  entirely 
dropped.  The  ancient  formula  was  never  again  used. 
Florence  continued  to  press  for  an  alliance  with  Venice 
against  Milan,  and  the  negotiations  were  still  going  on 
when,  in  1425,  the  famous  Carmagnola,  who  had  for  eight 
years  commanded  the  Milanese  armies  and  made  many 
conquests  for  his  master,  the  duke  Filippo  Maria,  arrived 
at  Venice,  a  fugitive  in  disgrace.  His  influence  gave  the 
decisive  impulse  to  the  hesitating  Venetians ;  and  in 
January  1426  a  league  was  formed  and  war  was  declared 
against  Milan,  Carmagnola  being  appointed  captain- 
general  of  the  army  of  Venice.  Brescia  and  Cremona  wore 
conquered  for  Venice,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
alternation  of  success  and  failure  and  intervals  of  peace  till 
1433,  when  Foscari  consented  to  treat,  and  peace  was 
signed  at  Ferrara.  The  doge  then  offered  his  abdication, 
but  the  senate  refused  to  accept  it.  After  another  troublous 
period  of  nine  years  ho  I'cnewed  his  proposal,  when  the 
senate  not  only  refused  as  before,  but  exacted  from  him  an 
oath  that  he  would  retain  his  sovereignty  for  life.  To  the 
toils  and  harassments  of  office  and  of  war  were  added, 
during  his  remaining  years,  great  family  sorrows.  He  had 
four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  already  dead.  The  fourth, 
Giacopo,  connected  himself  by  marriage  in  1441  with  the 
noble  house  of  Contarini.  Within  four  years  of  this  event, 
Giacopo  was  denounced  to  the  council  of  ten  as  having 
received  presents  from  severe'  foreign  princes,  one  of  tho 
highest  offences  a  noble  could  be  guilty  of.  He  was 
tortured  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  and,  having  made  a 
confession,  was  condemned  .to  perpetual  banishment  to 
Napoli  di  Roinania.  The  aged  doge  was  compelled  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  on  his  son.  Five  years  later 
(1450),  the  assassination  of  Hermolas  Donati,  one  of  the 
ten,  took  place  at  Venice,  and  suspicion  fastened  on  the 
banished  Giacopo,  one  of  whose  servants  was  seen  at  Venice 
at  the  time.  The  servant  was  arrested  and  repeatedly 
tortured,  but  no  confession  was,  wrung  from  him.  _  Giacopo 
was  then  recalled  from  his  place  of  exile,  was  again  put  on 
the  rack  in  his  father's  presence,  and  although  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  was  to  be  had  against  him,  he  was 
condemned  and  banished  to  the  isle  of  Candia.  The  real 
assassin  was  afterwards  discovered,  but  tho  _  sentence 
against  Giacopo  was  unrevoked.  He  was  forbidden  »11 
conmumication  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  life  became 
an  intolerable  burden.     In  1456  ho  wrote  a  request  to  tho 
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duke  of  Milan  to  intercede  fur  him,  and  purposely  left  the 
letter  open  and  discoverable.  It  was  presented  to  the 
council  of  ten,  and  his  end  was  gained,  for  he  was  immedi- 
ately summoned  to  his  native  city  to  answer  the  charge  cf 
seeking  foreign  intercession.  For  the  third  time  he  was 
examined  before  his  father,  the  doge.  Xhis  time  he  con- 
fessed tlie  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  He  was  never- 
theless put  on  the  rack  no  less  than  thirty  times  with  a 
view  to  extort  a  declaration  of  innocence,  and  this  m  his 
father's  presence.  But  it  was  in  vain,  and  the  v/retched 
man,  torn  and  dislocated,  was  once  more  banished.  Ke 
died  shortly  afterwards  in  Caudia.  The  father  hcaceforth 
remained  in  retirement,  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  olficc.  At  length  through  the  intrigues  of  Giacopo 
Loredano,  a  member  of  a  family  which  had  a  hereditary 
feud  with  the  Foscari,  the  council  were  induced  to  request 
Lis  abdication.  Ho  pleaded  his  oath  not  to  resign  which 
they  had  compelled  him  to  take;  but  they  discharged  him 
of  it,  declared  the  dogate  vacant,  gave  him  a  pension,  and 
e.tpoUod  him  from  the  palace  (1457).  They  wished  him  to 
withdraw  by  a  private  staircase  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
people,  but  this  he  firmly  refused  to  do.  Supported  by  his 
brother,  he  slowly  descended  the  giants'  stairs,  and  with 
tlio  parting  words—"  My  services  brought  me  within  these 
walls,  the  malice  of  my  enemies  drives  me  away," — he 
took  his  leave  (Oct.  25).  A  decree  of  the  council  pro- 
hibited any  mention  of  his  name,  under  penalty  of  death, 
thus  suppressing  all  expression  of  popular  regret.  On  the 
30th  of  the  same  month  his  successor  was  elected,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  election  by  the  bell  of  the  campanOe 
agitated  him  so  violently  that  he  ruptured  a  blood-vessel 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  One  year  after  his  death  it  was 
declared  that  tho  council  of  ten  had  exceeded  their 
authority.  The  melancholy  story  of  the  Foscari  furnished 
Byron  with  a  theme  for  a  tragedy,  and  is  narrated  by 
Rogers  in  one  section  of  his  Italy — the  two'  poems  being 
published  within  a  few  days  of  each  other  (1821). 

FOSCARINI,  Marco  (1696-1763),  doge  of .  Venice, 
historian,  was  born  January  30,  1696.  He  waa  of  an 
illustrious  patrician  family,  and  his  fine  character  and 
superior  abilities  opened  for  him  at  an  early  age  *he  path 
of  public  service  and  advancement.  He  rose  through  the 
regular  stages  of  office  to  be  cavaliere  and  procuratore  of  St 
Mark,  and  was  nominated  historiographer  of  the  republic. 
It  was  intended  that  he  should  take  up  and  continue  the 
story  from  the  point  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by 
Michele  Foscarini  and  the  senator  Oarzoni.  But  his 
services  wore  turned  into  another  channel.  He  was 
entrusted  successively  with  important  embassies  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Turin,  his  task  being  to  main- 
tain the  strict  neutrality  of  Venice  in  the  wars  between  the 
French  and  the  imperialists.  During  these  embassies  he 
drew  up,  after  the  manner  of  Venetian  ambassadors,  reports 
of  his  negotiations  and  proceedings,  and  also  of  his  obser- 
vations of  affairs  at  the  v.arious  courts.  Thus  removed  from 
Venice  and  from  access  to  the  public  archives,  from  which 
the  materials  of  his  projected  history  must  have  been 
drawn,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  write  it.  He  under- 
took, however,- to  collect  materials  for  a  literary  history  of 
his  co*intry,  proposing  to  treat  the 'subject  under  two 
beads,  first  the  useful  (or  scientific)  literature,  and  secondly 
the  more  strictly  literary  works.  In  1752  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  the  first  division,  in  four  books  ;  and  this 
remains  a  fragmoflt,  no  more  having  been  published. 
Foscarini  after  his  return  from  Turin  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  tho  university  of  Padua,  in  the  conduct  of  which 
he  brought  about  some  important  reforms.  In  1762  he 
rose  to  ,  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state,  being  elected  to 
iucceed  Fr.ancosco  Loredano  as  doge.  Among  the  other 
literary  remains  of  Foscarini  are  an  oration  o»  the  adminis- 


tration of  Dalmatia,  not  published  till  1831  ;  an  account 
of  the  imperial  court  and  administration,  published  in 
1813;  a  report  on  his  Sardinian  embassy,  &c.  ;  besides 
several  u.-ipublished  pieces.  He  held  the  dogate  for  ten 
months  oniy,  dying  on  the  Slat  of  March  1763.  He 
left  a  large  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  the  latter 
now  forming  part  of  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna. 

FOSCARINI,  MiCEELS  (1632-1692),  Venetian  histo- 
rian, was  born  in  1632.  By  the  deaths  of  his  father  and 
mother  he  became  head  of  his  house  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Of  pelrlsiua  .'auk,  he  entered  upon  official  life  in  1657,  and 
after  suing  various  posts  became  in  1662  one  of  the  Gvoga- 
dori  of  the  republic.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
governoroi  Corfu  with  the  title  of  provvedilore  and  captain. 
Returning  to  Venice  in  1668,  he  was  selected  to  fill  some 
of  the  most  honourable  offices  of  the  republic.  On  the 
death  cf  Battista  Nani  in  1678,  Foscarini  was  called  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  historiographer  of  Venice.  He  continued  the 
history  begun  by  Bembo,  and  carried  on  by  other  writers, 
from  1669.to.l690,  but  had  not  quite  completed  his  work 
when  he  died  suddenly,  March  31,  1692.  The  Istoria 
delta  EeptMica  Veneta  was  published  by  his  brother 
Sebastian!  in  1696,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 
Foscarini  was  author  also  of  two  NovdU  written  in  his 
youth  ;  and  he  annotated  CavamsWo.' s  Museum  illustriorum 
Poetarum  (1653). 

FOSeOLO,  Ugo  (1778-1827),  the  Italian  writer  who 
next  to  Alfieri  has  most  contributed  to  free  the  literature 
of  his  country  from  the  pedantries  and  afl'ectations  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  born  at  Zante  on  the  26th 
of  January  1778.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  a  physician 
at  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia,  the  family  removed  to  Venice, 
and  in  the  university  of  Padua  Foscolo  prosecuted  the 
studies  begun  in  the  Dalmatian  grammar  school.  The.  fact 
that  amongst  his  Paduan  masters  was  the  Abb6  Cesarotti, 
whose  version  of  Ossian  had  made  that  work  highly 
popular  in  Italy,  was  not. without  influence  on  Foscolo's 
literary  tastes,  and  his  early  knowledge  of  modern  facilitated 
his  studies  in  ancient  Greek.  His  literary  ambition 
revealed  itself  by  the  appearance  in  1797  of  his  tragedy 
Tieste — a  production  which  obtained  a  certain  degree  of 
success.  Foscolo,  who  from  causes  not  clearly  explained, 
had  changed  his  Christian  name  Niccolo  to  that  of  Ugo, 
now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  stormy  political 
discussions  which  the  fall  of  the  republic  of  Venice  had 
provoked.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  national 
committees,  and  addressed  an  ode  to  Napoleon  the  liberator, 
expecting  from  the  military  successes  of  the  French  general, 
not  merely  the  overthrow  of  the  effete  Venetian  oligarchy, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  free  republican  government. 
The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (17th  Oct.  1797),  by  which 
Napoleon  handed  Venice  over  to  the  Austrians,  gave  a  rude 
shock  to  Fuscolo,  but  did  not  quite  destroy  his  hopei 
The  state  of  mind  produced  by  that  shock  is  reflected  in' 
the  letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis,  a  species  of  political  Werther, — 
for  the  hero  of  Foscolo  embodies  the  mental  sufferings  and 
suicide  of  an  undeceived  Italian  patriot  just  as  the  hero  of 
Goethe  places  before  us  the  too  delicate  sensitiveness 
embittering  and  at  last  cutting  short  the  life  of  a  private 
German  scholar.  The  story  of  Foscolo,  like  that  of  Goethe, 
had  a  groundwork  of  melancholy  fact  Jacopo  Ortis  had 
been  a  real  personage  ;  he  was  a  young  student  of  Padua, 
and  committed  suicide  there  under  circumstances  akin  to 
those  described  by  Foscolo.  At  this  period  Foscolo's  mind 
appears  to  have  been  only  too  familiar  with  the  tiiought  of 
suicide.  Cato  and  the  many  classical  examples  of  self- 
destruction  scattered  through  the  pages  of  Plutarch  ap- 
pealed to  the  imaginations  of  young  Italian  patriots  as  they 
had  done  in  France  to  those  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  Gironde.    In  the  case  of  Fofcolo  as  in  that  of  Gocthft 
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tlie  effect  produced  on  tlic  writer's  mind  by  tbe  composition 
(if  the  work  seems  to  have  been  beneticial.     He  had  seen 
tlie  ideal  of  a  great  national  future  rudely  shattered ;  but  lie 
did  not  despair  of  his  country,  and  sought  relief  in  now 
turning  to  gaze  on  the  ideal  of  a  great  national  poet.     At 
Milan,  whither  he  repaired  after  the  fall  of  Venice,  he  was 
engaged  in  other  literary  jiursuits  besides  the  composition 
of  Ortis.     The  friendship  formed  there  with  the  great  poet 
Parini  was  ever  afterwards  remembered  with   pride   and 
gratitude.     The  friendship  formed  with  another  celebrated 
Milanese  poet  soon  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  bitter  enmity. 
Still  hoping  that  his  country  would  bo  freed  by  Napoleon, 
lie  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army,  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Trebbia  and  the  siege  of  Genoa,  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.     When  released  he  returned 
to  Milan,  and  there   gave  the  last  touches  to  his   Ortis, 
published  a  translation  of  and  commentary  upon  Calti- 
machis,  commenced  a  version  of  the  Iliad,  and  began  his 
translation  of  Sterne's  SaUimental  Journey.     The  result  of 
a  memorandum  prepared  for  Lyons,  where  along  with  other 
Italian  delegates  he  was  to  have  laid  before  Napoleon  the 
state  of  Italy,  only  proved  that  the  views  cherished  by  him 
for  his  country  were  too  bold  to  be  even  submitted  to  the 
dictator  of  France.     The  year  1807  witnessed  the  appear- 
ance of  his  Carme  sui  Sepolcri,  of  which  the  entire  spirit 
and  language  may  be  described  as  a  sublime  effort  to  seek 
refuge  in  tlie  past  from  the  misery  of  the  present  and  the 
darkness  of  the  future.     The  mighty  dead  are  summoned 
from    their  tombs,  as  ages  before  they  had  been  in  the 
master-pieces  of  Greek  oratory,  to  fight  again  the  battles  of 
their  country.     The  inaugural  lecture  on  the  origin  and 
duty  of  literature,  delivered  by  Foscolo  in  January  1809 
when  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Italian  eloquence  at  Pavia, 
was  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.     In  this  lecture  Foscolo 
urged   his   young   countrymen   to   study   letters,    not   in 
obedience  to  academic  tradition.s,  but  iu  their  relation  to 
individual  and  national  life  and  growth.     The  sensation 
produced  by  this  lecture  had  no  slight  share  in  provoking 
the  decree  of  Napoleon  by  which  the  chair  of  national 
eloquence    was   abolished   in   all  the  Italian  universities. 
Soon  afterwards  Foscolo's  tragedy  of  Ajax  was  represented 
but  with  little  success  at  Milan,  and  its  supposed  allusions 
to  Napoleon  rendering  the  author  an  object  of  suspicion,  he 
was  forced  tn  remove  from  Milan  to  Tuscany.     The  cliief 
fruits  of  his  stay  in  Florence  are  the  tragedy  of  Ricciarda, 
the  Ode  to  the  Graces,  left  unfinished,  and  the  completion 
of  his  version  of  the  SeiUimenlal  Journey.     His  version  of 
Sterne  is  an  important  feature  in   his  personal    history. 
When  serving  with  the  French,  he  had  been  at  the  Bou- 
logne camp,  and  hat!  traversed  much  jf  the  ground  gone 
over  by  Yorick ;  and  in  his  memoir  of  Didimo  Cherico,  to 
whom  the  version  is  ascribed,  he  throws  much  curious  light 
on   his  own  character.     He  returned  to  Milan   in  1813, 
until  the  entry  of  the  Austrians ;  thence  he  passed  into 
Switzerland,  where  he  wrote  a  fierce  satire  in  Latin  on  his 
political  and  literary  opponents;  and  finally  he  sought  the 
shores  of  England  at  the  close  of  1816. 

During  the  eleven  years  passed  by  Foscolo  in  London, 
until  his  death  there,  he  enjoyed  all  the  social  distinction 
which  themost  brilliant  circles  of  the  English  capital  confer 
on  foreigners  of  politioel  and  literary  renown,  and  ex- 
perienced all  the  misery  which  follows  on  a  disregard  of 
the  first  conditions  of  domestic  economy.  His  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Rencwn,  his  dissertations 
in  Italian  on  the  text  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  and  still 
more  his  English  essays  on  Petrarch,  of  which  the  value 
was  enhanced  by  Lady  Dacre's  admirable  translations  of 
some  of  Petrarch's  finest  sonnets,  heightened  his  previous 
fame  as  a  man  of  letters.  But  his  want  of  care  and  fore- 
thought  in    pecuniary   matters    involved    him  in  much 


embarra-ssmont,  and  at  last  consigned  him  to  a  prison;  and 
v/hen  released,  he  felt  bitterly  the  change  in  his  .•iociiil 
position,  and  the  coldness  now  shown  to  him  by  many 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  friends.  His 
general  bearing  in  society — if  we  may  accept  on  this  point 
the  testimony  of  so  keen  an  observer  and  so  tolerant  a  man 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott — had  unhappily  not  been  such  as  to 
gain  and  retain  lasting  friendships.  He  died  at  Turnhnm 
Green  on  the  10th  of  October  1827.  Forty-four  years 
after  his  death,  in  1871,  his  remains  were  brought  to 
Florence,  and  with  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  a  great  national  mourning,  found  their  final  resting  place 
beside  the  monuments  of  Macchiavelli  and  Alfieri,  of  Michel- 
angelo and  Galileo,  in  Italy's  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce.  To  that  solemn  national  tribute 
Foscolo  was  fully  entitled.  For  the  originality  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  splendour  of  his  diction  his  country 
honours  him  as  a  great  classic  author.  He  had  assigned  to 
the  literature  of  his  nation  higher  aims  than  any  which  it 
previously  recognized.  With  all  his  defects  of  character, 
and  through  all  his  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  was  an  ill- 
judging  but  always  a  sincere  and  courageous  patriot.  He 
was,  if  ever  Italian  deserved  those  titles,  the  precursor 
and  prophet  of  the  unity  and  independence  which  his 
country  now  enjoys. 

Ample  materials  for  the  study  of  Foscolo's  character  aii'l  career 
may  be  found  in  the  complete  series  of  his  works  published  in 
Fli'rence  by  Le  Monnicr.  The  series  consists  of  Prose  Icitcrarir., 
in  4  vols.,  1850;  Epistolario,  in  3  vols.,  1854;  Prose poliii/'lu:,  1  vol., 
IS.W:  Pocsu,  1  vol.,  1856;  Ld'tre  di  Ortis,  1  vol.,  1858;  Saggi  di 
crilici  storico-lclUrario,  1st  vol.  1859,  2d  vol.  1862.  To  this  series 
must  be  added  the  very  interesting  work  published' at  Leghorn 
in  1876,  Lcitcre  incdilc  del  Foscolo,  del  Giordani,  e  dcUn,  Signora 
di  SUu.l,  a  Vinecjizo  Mimti.  The  work  published  at  Florence  in 
the  summer  of  1878,  FiM  di  Vgo  Foscolo,  di  Pellcgrino  Arlusi, 
throws  much  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  text  in  Foscolo's 
writings,  as  given  in  the  complete  Florence  edition,  whilst  it 
furnishes  .some  curious  and  original  illustrations  ef  Foscolo's  fami- 
liarity with  the  English  language.  ' '.  M.  .S. ) 

FOSS,  Edward  (1787-1870),  a  solicitor  by  profession, 
was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works  on  legal 
antiquities,  the  most  important  of  which  are  his  Judges:  of 
England,  in  9  vols.,  and  his  Biographia  Juridica,  a  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  English  Judges.  The  accuracy 
and  extensive  research  of  the  author  have  made  these — 
especially  the  larger  work — of  great  historical  authority. 

FOSSANO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  on 
the  Stura,  about  40  miles  from  Turin.  It  is  a  well-built 
prosperous  place,  with  a  cathedral,  an  academy  of  science 
and  letters,  a  public  library,  a  philharmonic  academy,  and  a 
veterinary  college.  Silk  and  leather  are  manufactured, 
and  a  trade  is  maintained  in  grain  and  cattle.  In  the  1  Ith 
century  Fossano  was  a  little  borough,  but  in  the  13th  it  was 
peopled  by  a  body  of  refugees  and  raised  to  considerable 
importance.  The  Astigiani  family  surrounded  it  with 
walls  shortly  afterwards  ;  and  it.  1314  Filippo  d'Acaia  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  great  four-towered  castle,  which  still 
forms  one  of  its  mo.st  striking  features.  The  population  in 
1871  was  7272  for  the  town,  and  1G,544  in  the  commune. 

FOSSANO,  Ambrooio  Stefani  da,  better  known  as 
Ambrogio  Borgognone,  or  simply  II  Borgognone,  was  the 
foremost  painter  of  the  Milanese  school,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible  to  speak  of  a  Milanese  school  independently  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  is  well  known  how,  when  Leonardo 
left  Florence  to  settle  at  Milan,  the  influence  of  his  power- 
ful genius  presently  transformed  and  dominated  the  art  of 
those  parts  of  Lombardy.  Borgognone  was  approximately 
contemporary  with  Leonardo,  but  represented,  at  lea."!t 
during  a  great  part  of  his  career,  the  tendencies  of  Lombard 
art  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  that  master — the  tendencies 
which  ho  had  adopted  and  perfected  from  the  hands  of  his 
predecessors  Foppa   and  Zeuale.     We   are  nut   precisely 
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informed  of  the  dates  either  of  the  death  or  tlie  birin  of 
Bort'Ofnone.  His  fame  is  principally  associated  i\ith  that  of 
one'gre'^'  building,  the  Certosa,  or  church  and  convent  of 
the  Carthusians  at  Pavia,  for  which  he  worked  much  and 
in  many  different  ways^  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  there 
IS  no  truth  in  the  tradition  which  represents  him  as  having 
designed,  in  1473,  the  celebrated  fa(;ade  of  the  Certosa 
Itself.  His  residence  there  appears  to  have  been  of  eight 
years'  duration,  from  14S6,  wlien  he  furnished  the  desi^'iis 
uf  the  figures  of  the  virgin,  saints,  and  apostles  for  the 
choirstails,  executed  in  hirsia  or  inlaid  wood  work  by 
r.artoloramto  Pola,  till  1 49  J,  when  he  rL-turned  to  .Milan. 
Only  oue  known  picture,  an  altar  piece  at  the  church  San 
Kustorgio,  can  with  provability  bo  assigned  to  a  period  of 
his  cjrecrenilier  than  l4f<G  I'ur  two  years  after  his  return 
to  .Milan  he  worked  at  the  church  of  San  Satiro  in  that 
city.  From  14'.)7  he  wa.s  engaged  for  some  linic  in  decorat- 
ing with  paintings  the  oliurih  of  the  Incoronata  in  the 
iifcighbourmg  town  at  r.,odi  Our  notices  of  him  thenceforth 
arc  few  aud  far  between  Jii  1505  lie  ])ainlcd  for  a  church 
m  Burgaino  ,  in  1SI2  hi.s  signature  appears  in  a  public 
document  of  Milan  ,  in  1524 — and  this  is  our  last  authentic 
record — he  painted  jvsenes  of  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of 
St  .Sismius  in  the  portico  of  San  Simpliciano  at  Milan. 
Without  having  produced  any  works  of  Signal  power  or 
beaut)',  Borgognone  is  a  painter  of  marked  individuality. 
He  holds  an  interesting  place  in  the  most  interesting 
period  of  Italian  art.  The  National  Gallery  of  London 
has  two  fur  examples  of  his  work— the  separate  frag- 
ments of  a  Silk  banner  painted  for  the  Certosa,  and  con- 
taining the  heads  of  two  kneeling  groups  severally  of  men 
and  women,  and  a  large  altar-piece  of  the  marriage  of 
St  Catherine,  painted  for  the  chapel  of  Rebecchino  near 
Pavia.  But  to  judge  of  his  real  powers  and  peculiar  ideals 
— his  system  of  faint  and  clear  colouring,  whether  in  fresco, 
temjiera,  or  oil — bis  somewhat  slender  and  pallid  types, 
not  without  something  that  reminds  us  of  northern  art  in 
their  Teutonic  sentimentality  as  well  as  their  Teutonic 
fidelity  of  portraiture — the  conflict  of  his  instinctive  love 
of  placidity  and  calm  with  a  somewhat  forced  and 
borrowed  energy  in  figures  where  energy  is  demanded — 
his  conservatism  in  the  matter  of  stoned  and  minutely 
diversihed  backgrounds — to  judge  of  these  qualities  of  the 
master  as  they  are,  it  is  necessary  to  study  first  the  great 
series  of  his  frescoes  and  altar-pieces  at  the  Certosa,  and 
next  those  remains  of  later  frescoes  and  altar-pieces  at 
Milan  and  Lodi,  in  which  we  find  the  inHuencc  of  Leonardo 
and  of  the  new  time  mingling  with,  but  not  expelling,  his 
first  predilections. 

Calvi,  ViMUi  alii  Certosa  di  Paita,  .ind  A""(inf,  vol  ii  ,  Ciowc 
and  CivalcascUe,  I/ts!  of  Paintin/j  in  Norlli  Itiily,  vol    ii.  p.  4i  s^. 

FOSSOMBROXE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Pesaro  and  Urbino,  about  7  miles  from  Urbino,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Metauro,  which  is  tliere  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  It  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle 
on  the  heights,  and  it  possesses  a  cathedral  with  ancient 
inscriptions  and  pictures,  a  Capuchin  churcli,  a  seminary, 
and  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  theatre.  There  are  several 
silk  factories  in  the  town,  and  the  silk  produced  in  the 
district  ranks  as  the  finest  in  all  Italy.  The  population  of 
the  town  proper  in  1S71  was  3821,  and  of  the  commune 
0O5C. 

Of  the  oricm  of  Fossomhrone  notliing  i.i  Jefmitfly  known.  It 
appf.-irs  by  thf  name  of  Forum  Sempronu  as  ,-i  flourishing  mum- 
ripal  town  un.lor  the  Roman  cmpiri-  Ruined  liy  I  lie  Golhs  an, I 
Lombards,  ii  w.as  soon  afternMrds  restored  on  n  slifjiitly  dilTerent 
site  Tlie  M.-il.aiesIa  .-ind  Galeazzo  faniiliea  li.ad  for  a  long  time  pos- 
session of  tlie  iordsbip.  but  they  sold  it  in  1440  to  the  duke  of 
l/'rbino. 

KOSSOMBRONI,    Vittorio    (1 754-1S4-)),    a.  Tu.scan 
statesman  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Arczio  in  1701. 
;»— 18* 


He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Pisa,  where  he  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  mathematical  science.  He  obtained 
an  official  appointment  in  Tuscany  in  1782,  and  twelve 
years  later  was  entrusted  by  the  grand-duke  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  works  for  the  drainage  of  the  Val  di  Cliiana,  a 
task  for  which  he  had  already  shown  his  fitness  by  the 
publication  of  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  Li  179G  he  wxs 
made  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  and  on  the  erection  of 
the  grand-duchy  into  the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Ktruria, 
he  became  a  mcmtcr  of  the  commission  of  finance.  After 
the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the  French  empire,  he  was 
created  by  Napoleon  I.  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Ho  was  also  named  head  of  the  commission  established 
for  carrying  out  the  drainage  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  He 
I  became  first  minister  of  the  restored  grand-duchy  (1814), 
and  his  administration,  which  was  only  terminated  by  his 
death,  greatly  contributed  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  the 
country.  Fossombroni  was  author  of  many  treatises  on 
mathematical  and  mechanical  science,  most  of  them  relating 
to  hydraulics.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  married,  and 
twelve  years  afterwards  died,  in  1844,  at  the  ago  of  ninety. 
FOSTER,  John  (1770-1S4.'?),  an  English  author  and 
dissenting  minister,  generally  known  as  the  "  Essayist," 
was  born  in  a  small  farmhou.sc  near  Halifa.x,  Vorkshire, 
September  17,  1770.  Partly  from  constitutional  causes, 
but  partly  also  from  the  want  of  proper  companions,  as 
well  as  from  the  grave  and  severe  habits  of  his  parents,  the 
outward  and  physical  lite  of  boyhood  had  for  him  scarcely 
an  existence,  and  his  earlier  years  were  enshrouded  in  a 
somewhat  gloomy  and  sombre  atmosphere,  which  was  never 
afterwards  wholly  dissipated.  His  youthful  energy,  finding 
no  proper  outlet,  developed  within  him  a  tendency  to  morbid 
intensity  of  thought  and  feeling ;  and,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  before  he  wa?  twelve  years  old  he  was  possessed 
of  a  "  painful  sense  of  an  awkward  but  entire  individu- 
ality ; "  what  observations  he  made  on  men  and  things 
were  characterized  by  a  precocious  shrewdness  and  gravity, 
but  he  lived  in  an  interior  world  of  emotions  and  senti- 
ments which  lie  recoiled  from  communicating  to  any  human 
being  ;  his  imagination  often  exercised  on  him  a  tyrannous 
sway,  endowing  past  or  fictitious  events  with  a  stronger 
and  more  importunate  reality  than  the  actual  circumstances 
which  surrounded  him,  and  sometimes  aroucing  almost 
insupportable  emotions  of  pain  or  terror.  A  partial 
counteractive  to  the  predominance  of  this  inward  life  was 
supplied  by  his  love  of  natural  scener}-,  but  even  here  his 
interest  was  rather  in  the  grand  and  sublime  than  in  the 
beautiful,  and  nature  awakened  his  strong  enthusiasm  more 
frequently  than  it  inspired  him  with  quiet  and  genial  enjoy- 
ment. The  most  wholesome  influence  exercised  on  his 
earlier  years  was  perhaps  that  obtained  from  the  perusal  of 
books  of  travel — a  species  of  literature  for  which  he  had 
always  a  decided  preference.  It  supplied  him  wifh  actual 
scenes  and  adventures  on  which  to  exercise  his  imagination, 
and  helped  to  deliver  him  from  a  too  constant  contempla- 
tion of  abstractions  and  a  too  minute  analysis  of  liis  own 
moods  and  sentiments.  His  moral  feelings  in  youth  were 
not  only  sensitive  but  deeply  rooted  and  constant  and 
steadfast  in  their  influence,  being  manifested  in  entire 
dutifuluess  to  his  parents,  strong  but  "not  malicious" 
antipathies,  habitual  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  intense  love  of 
the  heroic,  and  a  tone  of  mind  whose  seriousness  was  ex- 
cessive. 

The  small  income  accruing  to  Foster's  parents  fn.m 
llieir  farm  they  supplemented  by  weaving,  and  at  an  early 
ago  he  began  to  assist  them  by  spinning  wool  by  the 
hand  wheel,  and  from  his  fourteenth  year  by  weaving 
double  stuffs.  Even  "  when  a  child,"  however,  he  had  the 
"feelings  of  a  foreigner  in  the  place;"  and  though  lie 
performed  his  monotonous  task  Willi  coDScienlinus  diligence. 
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lie  succeeAiJ  bo  indifferently  in  hxing  nis  wanaermg 
thoughts  upoin  it.  that  bis  work  never  without  difhculty 
passed  the  ordeal  of  inspection.  There  is  little  inforraatun 
as  to  the  maimer  in  which  he  obtained  his  primary  educa- 
tion, but  at  un  early  period  he  had  acquired  a  great  taste 
for  reading,  \o  gratify  which  he  sometimes  ehut  himself  up 
alone  in  a  b.irn,  afterwards  working  at  his  loom  "  like  a 
horse,"  to  mike  up  for  lost  time.  He  had  also  at  this  | 
period  "a  jiassion  for  making  pictures  with  a  pen."  j 
Shortly  after  completing  his  seventeenth  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Hebden  Bridge,  with 
which  his  parents  were  connected  ,  and  with  the  view  of 
preparing  himself  for  the  ministerial  office,  lie  began  about 
the  same  time  to  attend  a  seminary  at  Brearley  Hall  con- 
ducted by  his  pastor  Dr  Faweett.  The  mental  processes 
of  Foster  followed  a  course  which  was  entirely  their  own, 
and  the  manner  of  their  operation  was  often  awkward  and 
unwieldy.  He  had  difficulty  in  bending  his  attention  to 
the  contiruous  contemplation  of  a  subject  as  it  had  been 
viewed  by  others,  and  smaller  niceties  and  details  only 
mzie  an  iupression  on  his  mind  after  a  repeated  perusal. 
iHe  therefore  mastered  his  tasks  very  slowly  and  with  great 
'labour,  and  his  application  was  so  intense  and  protracted 
;as  to  awaken  the  serious  anxiety  of  his  friends.  To  excel 
(in  literary  composition  was  the  purpose  which  occupied  his 
most  eager  attention,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  facility 
and  variety  of  diction,  it  was  his  custom  to  select  para- 
graphs from  different  writers  and  to  alter  the  structure  and 
expression  of  each  sentence  in  as  many  different  ways  as 
his  ingenuity  could  invent,  a  method  which,  if  it  helped 
him  to  acquire  the  particular  kind  of  flexibility  which  his 
»tyle  afterwards  manifested,  was  perhaps  also  in  part  the 
means  of  betraying  him  into  his  occasional  use  of  lumbering 
expressions,  and  of  a  harsh,  involved,  or  clumsy  order  of 
arrangement. 

After  remaining  three  years  at  Brearley  Hall  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  and  on  finishing 
his  course  of  study  at  this  institution,  he  obtained  an 
engagement  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,where  he  preached  to  an 
audience  of  less  than  a  hundred  persons,  in  a  small  and 
dingy  room  situated  near  the  river  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
steps  called  Tuthill  stairs.  At  Newcastle  he  remained  only 
three  months.  In  the  beginning  of  1793  he  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  where  after  failing  as  a  preacher  he  attempted  to 
revive  a  classical  and  mathematical  school,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  he  did  not  prosecute  the  experiment  for  more 
than  eight  or  nine  months.  From  1797  to  1799  ho  was 
minister  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Chichester,  but  though  he 
applied  himself  with  more  earnestness  and  perseverance 
than  formerly  to  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  his 
efforts  produced  little  apparent  impression,  and  the  gradual 
diminution  of  his  hearers  .  necessitated  his  resignation. 
After  employing  himself  for  a  few  months  at  Battersea  in 
th«i  instruction  of  twenty  African  youths  brought  to  England 
bi  Zachary  Macaulay,  with  the  view  of  having  them  trained 
to  aid  as  missionaries  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  he  in 
if  )0  accepted  the  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at  Dovrr.- 
end,  Bristol,  where  he  continued  about  four  years.  In  1 804, 
chiefly  through  the  recommendation  of  Robert  Hill,  he 
became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Fronie.'but  a  swelling  in 
the  thyroid  gland  compelled  him  in  1 SOG  to  resign  his  charge. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  the  volume  of  Essaus 
on  which  his  literary  fame  most  largely  if  not  mainly  rests. 
They  were  written  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
lady  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  consist  of  four  papers, 
— "On  a  Man  writing  Memoirs  of  himself,"  "On  Decision  of 
Character;"  "On  the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic," 
end  "On  someCauses  by  which  Evangelical  Religion  has  been 
rendered  anaccoptable  to  Men  of  Cultivated  Ta.ste."  The 
euccoss  of  this  work  was  immediate,  and  was  so  considerable 


luai  uu  resigning  his  charge  he  determined  to  adopt  literature 
as  his  profession.  The  Eclectic  Review  was  the  only 
periodical  with  winch  he  cstablislied  a  connexion  ,  but  hit 
contributions  to  that  journal,  which  were  begun  in  \W! 
number  no  fewer  than  185  articles.  On  lus  marriage  in 
May  1808  he  removed  to  Bourton-on-the-Water,  a  small 
village  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  remained  till  lj|7 
when  he  returned  to  Downend  and  resumei'  his  dutios  to 
his.old  congregation.  'Here  he  published  m  1S'20  his  Es>"(y 
on  Popular  hinoraiice,  which  was  the  enlargement  if  m 
sermon  originally  preached  on  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Suhool  oocicty.  He  describes  this  eB..iay  with  ^ 
certain  deg  ce  of  happiness  and  accuracy  as  a  "  uroa'-I,  true 
and  strong  y  delineated  picture  of  the  intellectual  ano 
moral  state  of  the  mass  of  our  people,"  only  it  must  bp 
added  that  the  contemplation  of  the  gloomy  features  of  his 
subject  has  so  reacted  on  ms  vision  that  an  artificially 
darkened  atmosphere  seems  to  overespread  bia  v.  hole  canvas, 
and  his  picture  somewhat  resembles  I  hat  of  a  landscape 
painted  during  an  eclipse.  In  1821  he  removed  to 
Stapleton  near  Bristol,  and' in  1822  he  began  a  series  of 
fortuighlly  lectures  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol,  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  2  vols.  On  the  settlement 
of  Robert  Hall  at  Bristol  this  service  was  discontinuea,  s» 
in  such  circumstances  it  appeared  to  Foster  to  be  "  altogether 
superfluous  aud  even  bo.rdering  on  impertinent."  Ths 
health  of  Foster  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  was 
somewhat  infirm,  the  result  chiefly  of  the  toil  and  effort  of 
literary  composition  ,  and  the  death  of  his  only  son,  his 
wife,  and  the  greater  number  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
combined  with  his  bodily  ailments  to  lend  additional 
sombreness  to  his  manner  of  regarding  the  events  and 
arrangements  of  the  present  world — the  "  visage  of  death  " 
being  almost  his  "  one  remaining  luminary."  He  died  at 
Stapleton  loth  October- 1843. 

The  cast  of  Foster's  mind  was  meditative  and  reflective 
rather  than  logical  or  metaphysical,  and  though  holding 
moderately  Calvinistic  views,  his  language  even  in  preach- 
ing very  seldom  took  the  mould  of  theological  forms.  His 
"  apprehension  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  of  the  terms  of 
hope  and  safety  for  poor  mortals,  was,"  he  says,  "  widely 
remote  from  the  austerity  of  the  systematic  divines."  He 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  because  the 
idea  of  such  protracted  and  hopeless  misery  following  such 
a  "  brief  trial  and  sojourn  on  earth  "  seemed  inconsistent 
vith  the  divine  goodness,  and  he  was  thus  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  language  of  Scripture  which  seemed  to 
support  this  doctrine  was  susceptible  of  another  and  milder 
interpretation.  Though  always  retaining  his  connexion 
with  the  Baptist  denomination,  the  evils  resultiog  from 
o  ganized  religious  communities  seemed  to  him  so  great 
tb  t  he  came  to  be  "  strongly  of  opinion  that  churches  are 
uieiess  and  mischievous  institutiona,  and  the  sooner  thef 
are  dissolved  the  better  "  The  only  Christian  observancei 
which  he  recarded  as  of  any  irr!port.anc£  were  public  worship 
and  the  Loras  .S'jppei,  and  it  so  happened  that  he  never 
administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

Though  he  was  mild  and  charitable  in  his  interprctatiori  ^ 
of  the  conduct  of  individuals,  his  moral  constitution  wa> 
narrow  a.  d  stern  rather  than  sympathetic,  aid  his  crecii  y 
left  li-flo  room  for  laughter,  and  on  the  question  "f 
amusemer  -s  wasstroniily  puritanical.  The  dark  and  sombre 
scenas  winch  hi?  iii.i^inatinn  so  vividly  pictured  forth 
riveted  hi.,  contemplation  by  a  fas.'ination  from  v.liich  he 
vainly  struggled  to  be  free.  With  such  mourn 'ul  views  of 
life  tiie  "weight  of  this  unintelligible  world  "  pressed  rather 
heavily  upon  him,  and  his  cast  of  thought  is  largely  coloured 
by  a  constant  reference  to  the  "  endless  future."  He 
was  a  'firm  believer  in  supernatural  appearances,  and 
cherished  a  loncing  hope  that  a  ray  of  light  from  the 
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other  world  might  sometimes  in  this  way  be  vouchsafed  to  I 
mortals. 

Apart  from  the  singularity  of  his  modes  of  thought, 
and  the  unusual  forms  of  his  spoken  as  well  as  his 
written  style,  Foster  was  constitutionally  unfitted  to  excel 
as  an  orator,  and  Robert  Hall  testifies  that  "  though 
his  words  might  be  fire  within,  the  moment  they  left  his 
lips  they  froze  and  fell  down  at  his  feet."  As  a  writer  his 
most  characteristic  quality  is  his  searching  discernment  of 
every  kind  of  moral  falsity  and  weakness,  the  dark  and 
subtle  windings  of  which  he  tracks  with  unerring  and 
dogged  sagacity,  and  exposes  either  with  easy  irony,  or 
with  a  keen  andscathing  satire,  whose  indignation,  however, 
is  slightly  qualified  by  a  faint  suggestion  of  sorrowful 
contempt.  He  often  strangely  interweaves  the  hackneved 
and  commonplace  with  the  novel  and  unexpected.  The 
substance  of  his  thought  is  old  and  worn,  but  after  passing 
through  the  crucible  of  his  mind  it  acquires  a  brilliant 
lustre,  and  he  places  it  in  such  new  and  striking  lights  that 
his  exhibition  of  it  resembles  the  revelation  of  something 
hitherto  unknown.  He  is,  however,  so  intent  ou  adequately 
representing  the  minutest  aspects  of  his  subject  that  he 
does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  important  and 
the  unimportant ;  and  he  often  employs  a  beautiful  some- 
times a  sublime  figure  to  illustrate  either  an  almost  self- 
evident  proposition,  or  a  thought  otherwise  much  too  lowly 
for  such  a  splendid  dress ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
elevated  thought  or  sentiment  is  sometimes  associated  with 
imagery  as  much  out  of  harmony  with  Lts  surroundings  and 
position  as  would  be  the  rags  of  a  beggar  with  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  a  court.  His  originality  consists 
chiefly  in  placing  old  and  time-honoured  beliefs  in  new  and 
unexpected  relations,  and  imparting  a  vividness  to  truths 
which  are  so  generally  recognized  that  their  importance  is 
almost  forgotten.  He  has  therefore  given  no  new  impulse 
to  thought,  and  he  has  scarcely  entered  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  speculation  and  ideas  of  the  19th  century.  Though 
his  intellectual  was  much  wider  than  his  moral  sympathy, 
his  literary  criticisms — apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
totally  unfettered  by  artificial  rules  and  maxims,  and  record 
in  ingenuous  language  the  actual  impression  produced  upon 
his  mind  by  the  work  he  examines — are  chiefly  of  value  for 
their  keen  detection  of  what  is  hollow  and  false  in  sentiment, 
and  their  sarcastic  exposure  of  aff'ectation  and  pretence. 
Ha  wrote  with  intense  mental  strain  and  effort,  and 
sometimes  spent  days  in  the  elaboration  of  a  single 
paragraph.  His  style  has  the  merit  of  entire  individuality  ; 
as  he  himself  says,  his  ''  language  is  simply  and  absolutely- 
formed  for  the  thought — is  adapted  and  flexible  to  it — is 
taken  out  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of  our  tongue  just  on 
purpose  for  the  thoughts,  and  moulded  to  their  very  shape, 
with  an  almost  perfect  independence  and  avoidance  of  all 
the  set  artificial  forms  of  expression."  W'ith  this  merit 
however,  it  has  the  defects  formerly  adverted  to;  and 
while  scarcely  ever  weak  or  ambiguous,  but  even  in  the 
midst  of  its  frequent  involutions  surprising  by  terse  and 
pointed  or  vivid  and  graphic  interpolations,  and  pre- 
serving throughout  its  winding  structure  a  compact, 
nervous,  and  sinewy  strength  which  occasionally  assumes 
the  form  of  a  rhythmical  and  measured  eloquence,  it  is 
yet  on  the  whole  deficient  in  directness,  freedom,  ease,  and 
grace. 

Besides  the  works  already  alluded  to,  Foi-stcr  is  the  author  of  a 
Discourse  on  Missions,  1818;  "Introductory  Essay"  to  Doddriiije's 
fLise  and  Progras  of  Religion,  lS2a;  "Observations  ou  Mr  HiiU's 
Character  as  a  Preacher,"  prefixed  to  the  collected  edition  of  Hall's 
H^orks,  1S32 ;  aa  "  Introduction"  to  a  p-amphlct  by  Mr  Marshinan 
on  the  Serampore  Missionaries-;  several  political  letters  to  the 
iroming  Chronicle,  and  contributions  to  the  EcUclic  Hcvicvf,  pul)- 
lished  posthumously  in  2  vols.,  1844.  His  Zi/c  and  Correspondence, 
edited  by  J.  E.  Ryiand,  originally  published  ia  1S46,  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  t.  F.  H.) 


FOSTER,  Stephen-  Coluxs  (l826-18G-t),  a  prolific 
American  song  and  tallad  writer,  was  born  at  Alleghany, 
I'ennsylvania,  July  i,  1826.  He  was  the  youngest 
child  of  a  merchant  who  became  mayor  of  his  native 
city,  and  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  was  related 
by  marriage  to  President  Buchanan.  As  a  boy  Stephen  was 
delicate,  and  through  life  he  was  of  a  quiet  retiring  dis- 
position— in  strong  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  many  of  his 
most  popular  songs.  He  early  showed  talent  for  music, 
and  played  upon  several  instruments  ;  he  also  acquired  a 
fair  ,knowledge  of  French  and  German.  When  thirteen 
years  old  he  wrote  a  song  afterwards  published  in  his  works 
— "  Sadly  to  Mine  Heart  Appealing."  At  sixteen  he  wrote 
the  then  much  admired  "  Open  thy  Lattice,  Love  ;"  at 
seventeen  he  entered  his  brother's  business  house,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  composing 
meanwhile  such  popular  pieces  as  "  Old  Uncle  Ned,"  "  0 
Susanna  !"  Ac.  For  the  latter  he  received  100  dollars, 
which  induced  him  to  adopt  song-writing  as  a  vocation. 
His  chief  successes  were  songs  written  for  the  negro 
melodists  or  "  minstrels."  Besides  those  mentioned,  the 
following  attained  great  popubritv,  viz.,  "  Xelly  was  a 
Lady,"  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
"  Massa  's  in  the  Cold  Ground,"  &e.  For  these  and  other 
songs  the  composer  received  considerable  sums,  "  Old  Folks 
at  Home"  bringing  him,  it  is  said,  15,000  dollars.  For 
the  most  of  his  songs  Foster  wrote  both  words  and  music. 
His  reputation  tests  chiefly  on  his  negro  melodies,  many 
of  which  have  been  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
aud  sung  in  many  tongues.  His  later  songs  were  of  a  more 
refined  and  somewhat  higher  order  of  musical  composition, 
aud  after  his  mother's  death  were  characterized  by 
melancholy.  Among  these  are  "  Old  Dog  Tray,"  "  Gentle 
Annie,"  "  Willie,  we  have  missed  you,"  <tc.  His  "  Come 
where  my  Love  lies  Dreaming "  ia  considered  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  popular  vocal  quartets  ever  written. 
Composers  and  poets  of  celebrity  recognized  his  peculiar 
talent,  and  great  musicians  incorporated  many  of  his 
melodies  into  concert  fantasias.  Although  as  a  musician 
and  composer  Foster  would,  strictly  speaking,  have  little 
claim  to  high  rank,  his  song-writing  made  an  epoch  in 
popular  music  of  a  class  which  certainly  possessed  melody 
united  to  beauty  of  harmony,  while  to  the  w«ds  employed 
he  gave  fitting  musical  expression.  He  died  at  New  York, 
January  13,  1864. 

FOTHERGILL,  'Johx  (1712-17S0),  F.R.S.,  au- 
eminent  physician,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  born  at  Carr  End  in  Yorkshire.  He  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1736.  After  visiiing  the 
Continent,  he  in  1740  settled  in  London,  ;\nd  gained  there 
an  extensive  practice.  In  the  epidemics  of  influenza  in 
1775  and  1776  he  is  said  to  have  had  sixty  patients  daily. 
In  his  leisure  he  made  a  study  of  conchology  and  botany  ; 
and  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  December  1780, 
his  collections  of  shells,  pririt-s,  and  other  objects  were  sold 
for  a  considerable  sum.  Fothergill  was  a  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  a  fellow  of  that  of 
Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  a  great  benefactor.  He  waa 
the  patron  of  Sidney  Parkinson,  the  South  Sea  voyager, 
A  translation  of  the  Bible  (1764  sq.)  by  Anthonj'  Purver, 
a  Quaker,  was  made  and  printed  at  his  expense.  His 
pamphlet  entitled  AccoutU  of  the  Sore  Throat  attended  uith 
Ulcers  (1748,  2d  ed.  1754),  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  information  supplied  by  Dr  Letherland,  attracted  great 
attention,  and  was  translated  into  several  languages.  His 
works  were  edited  bv  Dr  John  Elliot  (1781),  by  Gilbert 
Thomson  (1782).  and"  bv  Dr  Lettsom  (1783). 

FOUCAULT,  Jeav"  Bernard  Leon  (1819-1868),  a 
distinguished  French  physicist,  was  the  son  of  a  wcU-knowa 
publisher  at  Paris,  where  he  was  born  September  18,  1819« 
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After  an  education  iccuived  cLiefly  at  home,  he  studied 
medicine,  wliicb,  however,  he  speedily  abandoned  for 
pliysical  science,  the  improvement  of  Daguerre's  photo- 
yriphic  processes  being  the  object  to  which  he  first  directed 
his  attention.  During  three  years  he  was  experimental 
assistant  to  M.  Donnii  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  niicro- 
sopic  anatomy.  With  M.  Fizeau  he  carried  on  a  series 
of  investigations  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  as 
compared  with  that  of  carbon  heated  in  the  voltaic  arc, 
and  of  lime  iu  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe ;  on 
the  interference  of  heat  rays,  and  of  light  rays  differing 
greatly  in  lengths  of  path;  and  on  the  ■chromatic  polariza- 
tion of  light.  In  18*9  ho  contributed  to  the  Comptes 
Rendus  of' the  Academy  of  Sciences,  t.  xxviii.,  a  description 
of  an  electromagnetic  regulator  for  the  electric  lamp,  and, 
i-a  conjunction  with  Regnaultt,  tt  paper  on  binocular  vision. 
By  the  use  of  a  revolving  mirror  similar  to  that  used  by 
Wheatstone  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of  electric  currents, 
but  having  a  concave  mirror  centred  in  its  axis,  he  v/as 
enabled  in  1850  to  demonstrate  the  greater  velocity  of 
light  in  air  than  in  water,  and  to  establish  the  law  d'e'duced 
from  the  undulatory  theory  that  the  velocity  of  light  in 
diffe>-ent  media  is  inversely  as  the  refractive  indices  of  the 
media.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  For  his  demonstration  in  1851  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  by  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
oscillation  of  a  freely  suspended,  long,  and  heavy  pendulum 
in  an  E.S.W.  direction,  exhibited  by, him  at  the  Pantheon 
in  Paris,  and  again  in  the  following  year  by  means  of  his 
invention  the  gyroscope,  he  in  1855  received  the  Copley 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  He  was  also  in 
1855  made  physical  assistant  in  the  imperial  observatory 
at  Paris.  In  September  of  that  year  he  discovered  that 
the  force  required  for  the  rotation  of  a  copper  disc  moving 
in  its  own  plane  becomes  greater,  the  disc  at  the  same  time 
growing  hatter,  when  the  disc  is  made  to  rotate  with  its 
rim  between  the  pioles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  Foucault 
invented  in  1857  the  polarizer  which  bears  his  name,  and 
iu  the  succeeding  year  a  method  of  giving  to  the  speculum 
of  reflecting  telescopes  the  form  of  a  spheroid  or  a  para- 
boloid of  revolution.  His  ]'eflector  for  the  great  telescope 
iu  the  Paris  observatory  was  mounted  in  June  1859. 
With  Wheatstone's  revolving  mirror  he  in  1862  ileter- 
iniued  the  absolute  velocity  of  light  to  be  298,000  kilometres 
(about  185,000  miles)  a  second,  or  10,000  kilom.  less  than 
that  obtained  by  previous  experimenters.  He  was  created 
in  that  year  a  member  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  and 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  1864  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  next  year  a 
member  of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  Institute.  In 
1805  appeared  his  papers  on  a  modification  of  Watt's 
governor,  upon  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  experiment- 
in"  with  a  view  to  making  its  pjeriod  of  revolution  constant, 
and  on  a  new  apparatus  for  regulating  the  electric  light; 
and  in  tlio  following  year  {Compt.  Mend.  Ixiii.)  he  showed 
liuw,  by  the  deposition  of  a  transparently  thin  film  of  silver 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  object  glass  of  a  telescope,  the  sun 
could  bo  viewed  v/ithout  injuring  the  eye  by  excess  of 
li'^Iit.  Foucault  died  of  paralysis,  February  11,  1868. 
From  the  year  1845  he  edited  the  scientific  portion  of  the 
Joarmd  dcs  Dchats.  His  chief  scientific  papers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Comptes  liendiis,  t.  xxv,,  1S17 — Ixlx.,  1809. 

Sou  Rcouc  Cbiirs  Scicnl.  vi.,  1869,  pp.  484-489;  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc. 
xvii..  18G9,  ])[).  Ixxxiii.-lxxxiv  ;  Lissayous,  Kolicc  historiqM  sitr 
ia  vie  ti  ics  tnivaux  cU  Lion  Foucault^  I'aris,  1875. 

,'  FOUCHE,  Joseph  (1703-1820),  duke  of  Otranto, 
iiiiuister  of  police  under  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  in  a  small 
village  near  Nantes,  26th  May  1703.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  ship  captain,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  began  the  study 
tif  m'ithciinati*;  at  the  college  <ii  his  native  place,  with  the 


view  of  entering  Ihs  merchaui  marine.  Tliat  such  a  '..ulf, 
iiig  would  have  proved  congenial  lo  mm  is  not  very  pnjDable, 
and  at  any  rate  it  presented  so  little  attraction  to  his 
youthful  fancy  that  he  induced  liis  father  to  consent  to  the 
abandonment  of  this  intention,  and  to  permit  him  to 
continue  his  studies  at  Paris  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  principal  of  the  oratory.  •  He  afterwards  tauglit 
successively  in  the  colleges  of  Juilly,  Arras,  and  Vendome  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  was  prifet  des  etudes 
at  Nantes.  He  now  renounced  his  connexion  with  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  in  1793  succeeded  in  being 
chosen  one  of  the  national  deputies  for  Loire-Iuferieure. 
In  this  capacity  he  made  a  violent  speech  in  support  of  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVL,  without  respite  and  without 
appejl  to  the  people,  taunting  those  who  hesitated  to 
adopt  such  an  extreme  measure  v/ith  "  trembling  before 
the  shade  of  a  king."  In  the  midst  of  the  political  chaos 
he  determined  to  "  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storin  :"  though  he  had  little  or  no  interest  in  moral 
speculation,  he  became  an  ardent  asserter  of  atheism;  and, 
though  devoid  of  all  political  predflecticms,  and  actuated 
in  his  political  purposes  simply  by  a  cool  calculation  of 
advantages  that  was  seldom  if  ever  surprised  or  ruffled  even 
by  the  most  critical  contingencies,  he  soon  manifested  a 
zeal  for  republicanism  which  exceeded  that  of  the  wildest 
enthusiasts  of  that  exceptional  time.  Having  at  the  end 
of  1793  been  commissioned  to  put  in  operation  the  law 
Jes  suspects  in  the  department  of  Ni^vre,  then  one  of  the 
centres  of  the  royalist  sympathizers,  lie  not  only  succeeded 
in  completely  crushing  all  insurrectionary  symptoms,  but 
initiated  the  movement  for  the  spoliation  of  the  churches, 
by  whicli  the  treasury  was  supplied  with  money  for  the 
campaign  of  1794;  and  he  also  further  inaugurated  the 
age  of  reason  by  suppressing  the  priests  and  causing  to  be 
iuscribedon  the  doors  of  the  cemeteries  a  sentence  aftfirwanls 
generally  adopted  for  this  purpose — La  mart  est  tin  sommeil 
eternel.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed, 
along  with  Collut  d'Herbois,  to  execute  the  decree  of  tjie 
convention  against  the  royalist  city  of  Lyons;  and  here 
he  vied  with  his  colleague  in  a  mania  for  destruction 
and  bloodshed,  inditing  bombastic  regrets  that  the  mine 
and  the  guillotine  did  their  work  too  slowly  to  a-.-cord 
with  the  impatience  of  the  republic,  or  to  expresj  the 
omnipoten.ce  of  the  people.  This  devoted  enthusiasai  for 
freedom  led  to  his  being  elected  president  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  4th  June  1794,  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris.  He 
now  so  far  allowed  his  audacity  to  overcome  his  discretion 
as  to  make  some  derisive  allusions  to  the  part  played  in 
the  fete  de  I'Etre  Supreme  by  Robespierre,  who  on  that 
account  denounced  him  as  an  impostor  and  peculator, 
and  procured  his  expulsion  from  the  society.  Fouch6 
had  erred,  however,  -only  by  a  too  quick  anticipation  of 
public  opinion,  for  the  execution  of  Robespierre  fi^- 
lowed  on  the  25th  July.  The  star  of  Fouch6  w.rs  ilius 
for  a  short  time  again  in  the  ascendant ;  but  having 
awakened  distrust  by  some  new  intrigues,  he  was  deaounceU 
as  a  terrorist,  expelled  the  convention  9th  August  1795, 
and  placed  under  arrest.  He  obtained  his  freedom  by  the 
amnesty  of  the  26th  October  following;  and  having 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  socialist  Babeuf,  and  revealed 
his  conspiracy  to  Barras,  then  president  of  the  directory,  he 
was  rewarded  by  an  interest  in  the  contracts  of  the  army, 
and  by  being  appointed  in  1798  ambassador  to  the  Cis- 
alpine republic.  Soon  afterwards  his  intrigues  against  the 
directory  of  Milan  led  to  his  recall,  but  when  the  party  of 
Barras  again  came  into  po,wer  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hague. 
There  he  remained  only  a  few  months,  returning  to  Paris 
to  enter  upon  his  famous  career  as  minister  of  police.  In 
this  capacity  he  for  some  years  exercised  an  influence  on 
the  internal  affairs  of  France  perhaps  greater  than  that  of 
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any  one  else ;  and  it  was  cliiefly  owing  to  his  well-chosen 
measures  of  repression,  his  ready  and  dexterous  use  of 
expedients,  his  almost  omniscient  faculty  of  detection,  and 
his^ust  apprecialioD  of  political  contingencies,  that  at  this 
critical  period  of  France's  history  the  reign  of  anarchy  was 
averted.  Recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  new  political 
departure,  he  suppressed  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  newspapers, 
and  was  concerned  in  instigating  the  beginning  of  a  reaction 
towards  monarchical  principles.  Tliough  he  failed  to  efi'ect 
an  understanding  between  Barras  and  Napoleon,  he  resolved 
rather  to  desert  his  patron  than  to  share  his  overthrow, 
and  exerted  all  liis  powers  of  management  and  finesse  to 
U-ing  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  ISth  Brumaire  to  a  successful 
termination.  Besides  taking  an  important  though  carefully 
guarded  share  in  the  preliminary  negotiations,  he  suspended 
in  the  name  of  the  directory  the  twelve  municipalities  of 
Paris,  tranquillized  the  citizens  by  posting  on  the  walls  re- 
assuring intimations,  and  took  the  precaution  of  shutting 
the  gates  of  Paris  to  prevent  the  fugitive  deputies  from  re- 
entering the  city. 

Under  the  consulate,  Fouchi5,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  Sieyfe,  was  continued  minister  of  police, 
partly  because  he  was  to  be  dreaded  as  an  opponent,  and 
partly  because  no  one  else  could  bear  comparison  witli 
lurt  in  fitness  for  the  office.  Its  duties  he  discharged, 
not  only  with  unequalled  tact  and  discretion,  but  with 
a  justice  and  mildness  rendered  possible  only  by  his 
perfect  confidence  in  his  superior  cunning.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  necessarily  attached  to  it  a  very  great  irre- 
sponsible power,  and  far  from  neglecting  to  make  undue 
use  of  this  he  took  care  to  lend  an  additional  appearance 
of  necessity  and  value  to  his  services  by  a  continual  supply 
of  political  fomentations.  If  his  audacity  and  assumption 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  his  cool  impenetrability 
no  less  disconcerted  him,  and  matters  were  not  improved 
by  the  ludicrous  blunders  of  the  secret  police  which 
Napoleon  had  the  folly  to  employ,  iu  order  both  to  test 
his  minister's  fidelity  and  render  him  less  indispensable. 
Actuated  therefore  most  probably  by  a  regard  to  his  own 
position,  FouchiS  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  aban- 
donment of  the  lines  of  republicanism,  and  deprecated  as 
imprudent  the  means  that  were  being  used  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchical  government.  Such  advices 
doubtless  increased  Napoleon's  irritation  and  distrust,  and 
on  becoming  consul  for  life  in  1802  he  determined  to  rid 
himself  of  the  galling  fetters  of  his  minister's  ascendency. 
He  did  this,  however,  with  great  caution  and  respect;  and 
while  he  suppressed  the  office  as  no  longer  necessary,  be 
conferred  on  Fouche  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  and  presented 
him  with  half  the  police  reserve  funds.  The  association  of 
klie  functions  of  the  old  office  with  those  of  the  ministry 
•f  justice  did  not  prove  a  happy  arrangement ;  and  FoucliiS 
by  maintaining  for  his  own  purposes  the  same  system  of 
espionage  as  formerly,  was  able,  by  revealing  the  Georges 
conspiracy  to  reassert  his  influence  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
Divining  Napoleon's  secret  wishes  and  intentions,  he  now 
took  every  opportunity  to  press  upon  him  the  advisability 
of  immediately  cssuniing  the  monarchical  crown,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  this  object  with 
an  ostentatious  zeal  that  was  doubtless  meant  to  suggest 
that  he  was  almost  the  sole  agent  in  determiuing  evenis 
towards  that  end.  And  indeed  he  miglit,  after  Napoleon, 
justly  claim  the  chief  merit  of  that  great  political  change, 
for  at  any  rate  the  smoothness  with  which  it  was  accom- 
plished was  greatly  due  to  Fouchd's  skilful  management. 

After  Napoleon's  coronation  FoucIkS  '  was  therefore  re- 
installed in  his  old  office,  4th  July  1804,  uniting  with  its 
Junctions  those  of  the  ministry  of  the  intsrior.  In  this 
position  ha  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  rule  of  Franco 
'jnder  Napjleon,  and  to  some  citent  rivalled  his  master  in 


influence ;  for  if  the  empire  gamed  glory  by  Napoleon's 
achievements,  it  owed  its  internal  harmony  to  Fouclie,  who 
had  for  a  time  the  entire  directian  of  its  adminibtration. 
On  the  revival  of  the  titles  of  iiolnhiy  he  was  created  duke 
of  Otranto,  and  it  appeared  as  if  his  tenure  of  olhce  were 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  empire's  stability.  The 
bond  between  him  and  the  emperor  was,  hoivevur,  solely 
one  of  interest,  and  the  very  antipodes  of  duc  of  ali'ectiuu 
and  mutual  esteem.  His  imperturbable  self-cuntrul.  Ins 
counexion  with  the  old  republicans,  the  obscurity  and 
mystery  in  which  he  shrouded  his  intentions,  and  his 
^power  of  secret  strategy  gained  liim  almost  a  kind  of 
mastery  over  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  Napoleon,  but  it  was 
a  mastery  borne  both  with  impatience  and  with  resentment. 
Apart  from  this,  lus  cold  and  vulgar  ambition  and  his 
cynical  contempt  for  all  unsubstantial  glory  irritated  ihe 
sensitive  egoism  of  Napoleon,  whose  magnificent  projects 
he  often  pierced  with  shafts  of  truth  that  were  too  painfully 
effective,  and  whom  he  somewhat  imprudently  tormented 
with  warnings  as  to  the  necessity  of  limiting  his  designs  of 
conquest.  When  matters  were  in  this  critical  condition, 
they  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  proclamation  of  Fouchd 
calling  on  France — then  threatened  by  the  Knglish  inva- 
sion— to  prove  that  Napoleon's  jiresence  was  not  necessary 
to  scatter  his  enemies.  The  proclamation  was  effectual ; 
but  on  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris  Fouche  was  deprived 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
sent  an  agent  to  England  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the 
English  Government,  in  ignorance  that  Napoleon  had  sent 
another  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  the  English  minister, 
suspecting  a  trick,  declined  all  further  negotiations.  This 
mischance  completed  Fouch<S's  disgrace ;  he  cea-sed  to  bo 
minister  of  police,  3d  June  1810;  and  to  secure  his 
absence  from  France,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Piome. 
While  delaying  his  departure  he  was  requested  to  delivet 
up  the  autograph  letters  of  Napoleon  and  other  Government 
documents  in  his  possession ;  and  his  answer  that  they 
were  all  destroyed  was  deemed  so  little  satisfactory  that  he 
found  it  expedient  to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  On  deliver 
ing  up  the  papers  the  destruction  of  which  he  had  asserted, 
he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  his  estate  at  Pont- 
Carr^  ;  but  in  1813  Napoleon  judged  it  prudent  to  appoint 
him  governor  of  Illyria,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Home 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Murat.  Being  recalled  to 
France  some  time  before  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into 
Paris,  he  in  anticipation  of  events  came  to  an  underst&Tiding 
with  Talleyrand,  and  becoming  one  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  provisional  Government,  proposed  that  a  deputation 
should  be  sent  to  the  Conite  d'Artois,  brother  of  Louis 
XVni.  He  afterwards  wrote  letters  to  the  king  reeom- 
nionding  the  adoption  of  certain  measures  fitted  to  reconcile 
the  opponents  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  on  the  25th 
April  addressed  a  letter  to  -Napoleon  at  Elba,  advising 
him,  instead  of  making  an  effort  to  remount  the  throne  of 
France,  to  seek  a  sphere  for  liis  ambition  in  America, 
"  where  his  genius  would  be  admired  without  being  feared." 
On  the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  offered  Fouchd  the  portfolio  of  police,  bnt 
he  declined  it  ou  the  ground  that  the  Government  could 
no  longer  hold  its  position.  Next  day  be  was  ordered 
to  be  arrested,  but  deluding  by  a  clever  stratagem  the 
olficors  sent  for  that  purpose,  he  escaped  to  the  hotel  of 
Hortense  Beauharnais,  and  received  on  the  following  day 
his  old  ofiice  from  the  hands  of  Napoleoii.  He  now 
determined  merely  to  prepare  for  Napoleon's  downfall, 
which  he  saw  to  be  imminent ;  and  besides  securing  tha 
coni'ldeuce  of  both  patriots  and  royalists,  lie  opened  a 
eoinmnnication  with  the  allies.  After  ths  battrc  of 
Waterloo  it  was  therefore  to  him  that  all  eyes  turned  for 
guidance ;   and,    becoming   the   head    of'  the   proivisioiial 
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Government,,  he  succeeded  in  producing  tlie  impression 
thai  Iu3  skilful  diplomacy  had  saved  Pans  from  extreme 
humiliation.  Having  played  such  an  imiiortant  part  in 
this  political  crisis,  las  name  could  not  be  omitted  from 
the  list  of  the  new  Government,  and  he  received  his  old 
iflice  from  tlie  king,  of  whose  brother's  death  lie  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  instigators.  His  dexterity,  however, 
had  now  set  itself  a  task  for  which  it  was  incompetent;  and 
gradually  finding  his  position  untenable,  he  resigned  office 
19th  September  1815.  As  a  kind  of  solatium  lie  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Dresden  ,  but  on  the  passing  of  tlie 
law  of  banishment  against  those  who  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  Luuis  XVL,  he  retired  to  Prague.  He  became 
a  naturalued  Austrian  subject  in  1818,  and  died  at  Trieste, 
2Dth  December  1S20,  m  possession  of  enormous  wealth. 

Fouch^,  notwithstanding  his  equivocal  expression  of 
countenance  and  his  known  untruscworthiness,  had  a  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  captivating  the  eminent  politicians  willi 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  This  was  due  at  once  to  his 
instinctive  divination  of  their  weak  p^int,  and  to  his 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
political  barometer.  Though  soraev.-hat  boastful,  his  con- 
versation was  remarkably  agreeable  and  interesting,  and 
was  frequently  lighted  up  by  terse  and  sarcastic  witticisms 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  Talleyrand.  His  tem- 
perament was  too  cold  to  enable  him  to  achieve  success  as 
an  orator,  but  his  writings,  though  sometimes  bombastic, 
must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  cleverness,  and  are  often 
characterized  by  a  graphic  felicity.  His  unparalleled 
political  career  is  to  be  accounted  for  not  perhaps  so  much 
by  his  peculiar  intellectual  abilities  as  by  the  apparent 
fact  that  he  was,  as  M.  Thiers  has  expressed  it,  completely 
"indifferent  to  good  and  evil  "—that  he^  was  influenced 
neither  by  the  impulses  of  passion  nor  by  the  dictates  of 
conscience  His  private  life  was  virtuous  compared  with 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  political 
life — apart  from  his  connexion  with  the  death  of  Louiy 
XVI,  and  the  atrocities  of  Nantes  and  Lyons — was  not 
only  unstained  by  heinous  crime,  but  to  an  unenlightened 
spectator  seemed  wholly  devoted  to  the  public  interest. 
Inhabiting  a  region  beyond  the  influence  of  party  bias, 
he  appeared  when  a  political  crisis  was  at  hand  almost  in 
the  character  of  the  guardian  angel  of  France,  cherishing  no 
remembranceof  past  ingratitude,  but  benevolently  proffering 
for  her  acceptance  the  only  aid  that  could  save  her  from 
disaster.  He  was,  if  not  the  leading  actor,  at  least  the 
principal  wirepuller  and  prompter  in  many  of  the  great 
events  of  his  time,  but  his  only  important  legacy  to  pos- 
terity is  the  grand  spy-.system  which  he  brought  almost  to 
perfection,  and  which  has  since  c.vercised  such  a  birieful  in- 
fluence oil  European  piililic<.  Next  to  hi.s  love  of  intrigue, 
his  main  motive  in  all  his  purposes  was  somethiug  re- 
sembling avarice  ,  but  in  all  probability  he  did  not  love 
even  money,  and  sought  to  lay  hold  of  it  chiefly  as 
the  one  stable  rock  amid  the  bdlows  and  quicksands  of 
political  life.  Though  his  purposes  vifere  not  held  in  check 
by  any  moral  principle,  yet  so  strong  was  his  self-control, 
and  so  calm  his  estimate  of  possibilities,  that  he  never 
committed  himself  irrevocably  to  a  conspiracy  that  was  not 
successful.  The  atrocities,  however,  which  inaugurated 
Iiis  political  career,  and  at  the  close  of  it  his  acceptance  of 
rjffice  under  Louis  XVIII.,  were,  though  widely  separated 
in  time,  so  incompatible  with  eagh  other  that  he  at  last 
completely  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties  in  the  state, 
and  his  past  career  was  placed  in  a  light  so  strongly  sinister 
as  to  render  its  character  unmistakable.  Many  politicians 
of  his  own  time  had  been  guilty  of  equally  heinous  crimes; 
bat  few  of  any  age  have  so  consistently  and  uninterruptedly 
Mcrificed  every  political  and  moral  consideration,  iuckuling 
that  of  self-respect,  to  a  temporary  success. 


_KoutHe  15  the  author  of  Reflexions  fur  le  jijgrmenrdc  Louis  Vapa, 
1793,  lUJiextoas  sur  CedumUou  pnUtqne,  1793,  Jlajipojt  cl  projet 
dc  loi  rctutifs  nux  •■olleijes,  1793  ,  KappoTl  sur  la  situation  tie  Cvm- 
mune-Aflranclac,  1791,  Lettre  aux  prrfcls,  conccrnani  Ics  jirdrcs,  Ac  , 
1801  ;  two  llnppoTls  au  Jtoi  and  Nvlcsaux  minislrcs  Hranr/cri ,  1S15, 
where  he  ably  discusses  the  condition  of  Fiance  at  tlie  time;  and 
Lettre  au  due  de  IVctlington,  1817  He  is  said  to  liave  lieeii  the 
author  of  tilt  Pricis  de  la  vie  pul/lique  du  due  d'Otruntc,  published 
at  London  and  Leipsic  in  1816  Tho  Memotrcs  de  foueh',  i'tir.r; 
1824,  »-i-re  declared  by  his  family  to  be  a  forgery,  but  »lthough 
tlieir  naivete  is  often  too  pronounced  lo  le  conipauble  wuh  their 
authenticity,  they  are  cv.donlly  founded  on  ouginal  sources  of 
inlorniatioii  See  also  I'te  de  'Fuuehe,  18-21.  Boumonne,  Lije  of 
X'lpoleon  ,  Desiuarest,  Temoignatjes  k\stoi  iqnf^^  o«  qunnr  Ans  de 
luiuu  police  svus  Nafiolcon,  1833  ,  Martel,  F.tudr  j«r  F'tuehe  ct 
■sur  le  eommunisme  dans  le  pratique  en  1793,  Ij/J.  «liich  rontaios 
a  iiuiuber  of  docuniLiits  never  before  pulilisiied  ,  and  an  iiitercsliiig 
account  of  an  interview  nuu  I'ouche  by  Eiitl  Siaiihopc,  in_Lord 
Brougham's  collected  works,  vol    v  '  " 

FOUCHER,  S1.MON  (1644-1 59b),  a  sceptical  writer 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  I7.lh  centuiy,  was  born  at 
Dijon  on  the  Ist  March  lti44.  Extremely  little  is  known 
of  his  life.  He  was  the  .son  of  a  merchant  at  Dijon,  and 
appears  to  have  taken  orders  at  a  very  early  age.  For 
some  years  he  held  the  position  of  honorary  cauon  at  Dijon, 
but  this  he  resigned  in  order  to  take  up  residence  in  Paris. 
He  graduated  at  the  Sorbonnc,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  m  literary  work  m  Pans.  Foucher's  name  is  now 
almost  completely  forgotten,  but  in  hus  day  he  enjoyed 
considerable  repute  as  a  keen  opponent  of  Malebranche. 
His  point  of  view  in  philosophy  may  be  called  the  sceptical, 
but  the  scepticism  extends  to  only  one  doctrine,  external 
perception.  On  this  point  he  revived  the  old  arguments  of 
the  Academy,  and  advanced  them  with  much  ingenuity 
against  Malebranche's  doctrine.  Otherwise  his  scepticism 
13  subordinate  to  orthodox  belief,  the  fundamental  dogmas 
of  the  church  seeming  to  him  intuitively  evident.  His 
writings  against  Malebranche  were  collected  under  the  title 
Dissertatwnt  sur  la  Recherche  de  la  Verile,  1C93  See 
Rabbe,  L'Abbe  Simon  Foucher,  Dijon,  1867. 

F0UG£RES,  a  town  of  France,  at  tlie  head  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Hie  et-Vilaine,  situated  for 
the  most  part  on  an  eminence  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nanfon,  a  tributary  of  the  Couesnon,  by  which  the  lower 
town  is  not  unfrequently  laid  under  water.  It  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  strongest  places  on  the  frontier  towards 
Normandy,  and  it  still  preserves  some  portions  of  its  15t'h- 
century  walls.  The  castle  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin,  witli 
abundant  evidence  m  us  noble  towers  and  outworks  at  once 
of  its  strength  and  its  magnificence.  The  finest  of  all  the 
towers  was  erected  in  124  2  by  Hugues  of  Lusignan,  and 
named  after  Mclusine  the  mythical  foundress  of  the  family. 
The  churches  of  St  Li-onard  and  St  Sulpice  both  date,  at 
least  in  part,  from  the  15th  century,  and  the  town-hall 
has  a  gate  of  the  16th  and  a  belfry  tower  of  the  15th. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  a  hospital  founded 
m  1688,  a  civil  and  military  prison,  an  institution  for  deaf- 
mutes,  an  orphanage,  and  a  normal  school.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  considerable — the  former 
consisting  mainly  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  and 
the  latter  of  shoes  and  boots,  sail-cloth  and  other  hempen 
fabrics,  flannel,  hats,  and  leather.  Fougtres  frequently 
figures  in  history  from  the  11th  to  the  15ih  century.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1202,  and  again  in  1448, 
and  the  name  of  Surieniie,  the  captor  on  the  second  occasion, 
is  still  borne  by  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle.  _  Popula- 
tion in  1851,  8771  ,  in  1876,  10,396. 

FOULD,  AcHiLLE  (1800-1867),  French  financier  and 
politician,  was  born  at  Pari.s,  November  17,  1800  The 
son  of  a  rich  Jewish  banker,  he  was  associated  with  ami 
afterwards  succeeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  the 
business.  As  early  as  1842  he  entered  political  life, 
having  been  elected  in  that   year  as  a  deputy   fur  the 
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department  of  the  Haules  fyriln^es.  From  lliat  time  lo 
hia  ileuth  lie  actively  busied  himself  with  iho  aifairs  of  his 

iiiuiitry-  He  readily  acquiesced  in  the  revolution  of 
February  ISlt",  and  is  said  lo  have  exercised  a  decided 
inlluence  in  financial  matters  on  the  provisional  Govern- 
iiiiMit  then  formed  He  shortly  afterwards  published  two 
pa'jiphleta  against  the  use  of  paper  money,  entitled, 
/'■ij  dAisiyimls  '  and  Opinion  de  M.  A.  Fould  snr  Us 
Atsi'l'iats.  During  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon  he 
was  four  times  minister  of  hnance,  and  took  a  leading  part 
ill  the  economical  reforms  then  made  in  France.  His 
strong  conservative  tendencies  led  him  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade,  and  disposed  liim  to  hail  the  "Coup 
d'Etat'aQd  the  new  empire.  On  the  2ath  of  January 
If*??,  la  consequence  of  the  decree  conliscatin^  the  property 
of  the  Orleans  family,  he  resigned  the  office  of  miiu.ster  of 
finance,  but  was  on  the  same  day  appointed  senator,  and 
soon  after  rejoined  the  Coverrimeiil  as  minister  of  Jtate  and 
of  the  imperial  household.  In  tins  capacity  he  directed 
the  Pans  exhibition  of  1855  The  events  of  November 
1S60  led  once  more  to  his  resign.ition,  but  he  was  recalled 
lii  the  ministry  of  finance  in  November  of  the  following 
year,  and  retained  office  until  the  publication  of  the 
imperial  letter  of  the  19th  of  January  1867,  when  M. 
Emile  Olivie.-  became  the  chief  adviser  of  the  emperor. 
During  his  last  tenure  of  office  he  had  reduced  the  floating 
debt,  which  the  Me.xican  war  had  considerably  increased, 
bv  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  of  300  millions  of  francs 
(i863;.  Fould,  besides  uncommon  financial  abilities,  had 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which  he  developed  and  refined 
during  his  youth  by  visiting  Italy  and  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  1S57  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.     He  died  at 

•I'arbes  on  the-5th  October  1867. 

FOULIS,  Andrew  and  Robert,  two  learned  Scotch 
printers  and  publishers,  whose  enterprise  and  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  higher  education  deserve  to  be  gratefully 
remembered.  Robert,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  born  m 
1707,  and  his  brother  in  1712.  Their  father  was  a 
maltman  in  Glasgow,  and  they  consequently  had  very 
ordinary  opportunities  for  intellectual  culture  in  their  early 
years.  Robert  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber ;  but  his 
ability  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr  Francis  Hutchi-son, 
who  strongly  recommended  him  to  establish  a  printing 
press.  After  spending  1738  and  1730  m  Euglaml  and 
France  in  company  with  his  brother  Andrew,  who  had  been 
intended  for  the  church  and  had  received  a  better  educa- 
tion, he  started  business  about  1740-1,  and  m  1743  was 
appointed  printer  to  the  university.  In  this  same  year  he 
brought  out  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  first  Greek  book 
ever  printed  in  Glasgow  ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by 
the  famous  12mo  edition  of  Horace  which  was  long 
fcut  erroneously  believed  to  be  immaculate  ;  though  the 
successive  sheeui  were  s  ispended  in  the  university  and  a 
reward   offered   for   the  discovery  of  any  inaccuracy,  six 

;  errors  at  least, according  1o  Dibdio, escaped  detection.  Soon 
afterwards  the  brothers  entered  into  partnership,  and  they 
continued  for  about  ."0  years  to  issue  c.refully  corrected 
and  elegantly  printed  editions  of  classical  works  in  Latin, 
Greek,  English,  French,  and  Italian.  Upwards  of  500 
separate  publications  proceeded  from  thftir  press — among 
the  more  noticeable  being  the  small  editions  of  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Virgil,  Tibullus  and  Propertius, 
Lucretius,  and  Juvenal;  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  in  small  4to  ;  Homer,  4  vols,  fol.,  1756-1758; 
Herodotus,  Greek  and  Latin,  9  vols.  12mo,  1761  ; 
Xenophon,  Greek  and  Latin,  12  vols,  in  12mo,  1762-1767  ; 
Gray's  Poems;  Pope's  Works;  Milton's  Poems.  The 
brothers  spared  no  pains,  and  Robert  went  to  France  to 
procure    manuscripts   of  the   classics,  and   to   engage   a 


skilled  engraver  and  a  copper-plate  printer.  Unfortunately 
it  became  their  ambition  to  establish  an  institution  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  though  one  of  their 
chief  patron.'),  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  warned  them  to 
"  print  for  po.stcrily  and  prosper,"  they  s[ient  their  money 
in  collecting  pictures,  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  models,  in 
paying  for  the  education  and  travelling  of  yo'ulliful  artists,  ' 
and  in  copying  the  masterpieces  of  foreign  art.  Their 
countrymen  were  not  ripe  for  such  an  attempt,  and  the 
"  Academy  "  not  only  proved  a  failure  but  involved  the 
[irojectors  in  rum.  Andrew  died  in  1775,  and  his  brother 
went  to  London,  hoping  to  realize  a  large  sum  by  the  sale 
of  his  pictures.  They  were  sold  for  much  less  than  he 
anticipated,  and  he  returned  broken  hearted  to  Scotland, 
where  he  died  at  Edinburgh  in  June  1776.  The  debts  of 
the  firm  amounted  to  i.'6500.  Robert  was  the  author  of 
a  Catalogue  of  Painlinr;s  with  Critical  Remarks,  3  vols. 

.See  W.  J.  Ouacan,  I\'otice.3  ami  DocumaU.^  lilitslrtUive  of  Ike 
Literary  Ilistonj  of  Glasgou;  ininted  for  tlie  M.T[tl:ipil  l_'lub,  1831, 
which  i«^rr  a/ifi  contains  a  catalogue  of  theA\otks  jiiiuic'l  at  the 
Koulis  press,  and  anollier  uf  the  uictures,  staluea.  anil  t,usts  iii 
plaster  of  Paris  [iio.luced  at  the  ■Academy  '  m  the  univereity  of 
Gl.iii;^ow. 

FOUNDING,  the  art  of  reproducing  solid  objects  in 
metal  or  other  fusible  substances  by  pouring  the  melted 
substance  into  moulds.  It  is  also  known  as  caslui^j,  and 
objects  so  produced  are  said  lo  be  of  cast  metal.  Works 
where  founding  or  casting  is  carried  on  are  termed  foundries, 
and  their  proprietors  founders.  The  verb  to  found  is  not, 
however,  in  current  use,  being  almost  entirely  replaced  by 
cast.     The  root  of  the  word  is  the  Latin  fundus. 

Three  principal  operations  are  involved  in  founding: — 
(1)  moulding,  or  the  production  of  a  hollow  mould  lo  re- 
ceive the  melted  metal ;  (2)  melting,  or  running  down  the 
metal;  and  (3)  pouring,  or  filling  the  mould  with  the  liquid 
metal.  The  preparation  of  the  original  object  or  pattern 
from  which  the  mould  is  made  is  not  strictly  part  of  foundry 
work  proper,  the  founder  receiving  the  pattern  prepared  in 
wood  from  the  original  drawings  from  the  engineer's  pat. 
ternmaker,  except  in  those  cases  where  no  pattern  is  ro 
quired,  and  the  model  is  built  up  on  the  foundry  floor  by 
the  moulder  by  the  use  of  revolving  templates,  dividing 
engines,  or  other  contrivances. 

The  inetals  best  suited  for  foundry  work  are  those  that 
possess  the  property  uf  increasing  lu  volume  at  the  moment 
of  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  so  that  its 
particles  may  be  pressed  into  and  fill  up  the  finest  cavities 
of  the  mould  in  setting.  This  property  is  best  developed 
in  bismuth,  the  alloys  of  copper  with  tin  and  zinc  fbronze 
and  brass),  and  cast  iron.  Lead  does  not  take  a  sharp 
impression  unless  alloyed  with  tin  or  antimony,  as  in  typa 
metal.     Copper  also  does  not  give  sound  castings. 

Patterns  for  moulding  require  to  be  made  somewhat 
larger  than  the  cast  required,  the  difference  being  determined 
by  the  linear  dilatation  of  the  metal  between  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  that  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  This 
varies  for  different  metals;  for  cast  iron  it  is  about  jij; 
for  hard  bronze,  ■^'■,  soft  br»nze,  ^i^,  brass,  j5j;  zinc,  jC; 
lead,  ^,  tin,  ^fr .  and  bismuth,  irJTf.  Patterns  for  iron 
founders  are  therefore  made  larger  than  the  finished  size 
required  in  the  proportion  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot  in  their  linear  measurement,  an  allowance  known  as 
"shrinkage" — the  patternmaker's  rule  being  longer  by 
that  quantity  than  the  ordinary^engineer's  rule.  Patterns 
are  usually  made  of  wood,  except  when  the  object  is  in- 
tended to  bo  reproduced  in  great  numbers,  when  brass  or 
iron  ones  are  often  used.  The  more  easily  fusible  alloys, 
such  as  pewter,  type  metal,  Britannia  metal,  &c.,  are  cast 
in  metallic  (iron  or  brass)  moulds,  which  are  used  inde- 
finitely ;  but  with  metals  having  a  higher  melting  point,  a 
separate  mould  is  required  for  each  cast,  metal  moulds 
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being  only  used  with  these,  for  the  production  of  ingots  or 
masses  that  are  brought  to  shape  by  other  means,  or  when 
a  special  quality  of  surface  is  required,  as  in  chill  casting. 

In  most  cases  castings  are  hollow,  the  thickness  being 
determined  by  the  empty  space  included  between  the  mould 
proper  which  represents  the  external  surface  of  the  object, 
and  a  false  mould  or  core,  which  may  also  reproduce  a 
finished  surface,  as  in  cylinders,  pipes,  kc,  or  be  rough  and 
uneven,  as  in  statuary  castings,  where  only  the  external 
surface  is  exposed.  The  material  generally  used  in  mould- 
ing from  patterns  is  fine  sand,  either  "  green,"  i.e.,  slightly 
damp,  or  dry,  that  is,  dried  by  artificial  heat — the  first 
method  being  adopted  for  all  castings  of  moderate  size  and 
weight,  while- dry  sand  mouldings  are  chiefly  used  for  heavy 
castings  where  great  solidity  and  strength  are  required. 

The  principal  requisites  of  a  good  foundry  sand  are  fine 
and  uniform  grain,  a  certain  amount  of  cohesiveness  without 
being  sticky,  infusibility  at  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
poured,  and  freedom  from  combustible  or  other  substances 
giving  off  gases  when  heated.  These  are  best  fulfilled  by  a 
nearly  pure  quality  of  siliceous  sand,  with  at  most  3  or  4  per 
cent,  of  clay  and  a  slight  proportion  of  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iton  ;  the  particles  when  moulded  ahonld  allow  free  passage 
for  gasee  to  escape,  while  perfectly  impermeable  to  the 


melted  metal.  Good  foundry  sands  are  easily  procured  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  best  being  those 
obtained  from  reconstructed  sandstones  in  the  alluvia  of 
the  Thames  and  other  large  rivers,  and  the  drift  of  the 
New  Eed  Sandstone  districts  of  central  England.  In  other 
countries  not  so  well  provided,  foundry  sands  are  often  im- 
ported or  brought  from  considerable  distances  inland. 

The  same  sand  is  used  continuously, — the  moulds  afier 
use  being  emptied  into  a  pit  in  the  foundry  floor,  wlience 
the  supply  for  new  moulds  is  taken  as  required.  Fresh 
sand  is  added  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  the  waste  and 
to  maintain  the  required  plasticity,  w-hich  diminishes  by 
constant  heating.  A  proportion  of  ground  coal  or  char- 
coal is  mixed  with  the  sand,  so  that,  although  the  latter  is 
actually  red  or  brown  when  fresh,  it  is  reduced  to  a  dark 
grey  or  black  in  the  foundry. 

The  sand  forming  the  mould  is  held  together  by  an  outer 
frame  or  box  called  a  flask,  as  many  flasks  being  used  as 
there  are  separate  parts  in  the  mould.  These  are  united 
by  lugs  and  cotters,  the  top  one  being  sometimes  loaded 
when  the  object  is  large  to  prevent  it  moving  under  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  meUl.  A  proper  division  of  the  mould 
is  one  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  foundry  work; 
where  the'  object  is  divisible  by  a  central  plane  into  two 
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Fic.  1. — Arrangement  of  Patterns  in  casting  Railway  Chairs. 


equal  and  similar  halves,  two  flasks  are  usually  sufiicient ; 
but  in  complex  and  irregular  forms  three,  four,  or  even 
a  larger  number  are  required,  its  divisions  being  so  arranged 
that  no  portion  of  the  pattern  overhangs  within  any  section, 
60  that  it  raay  be  withdrawn  by  a  straight  pull  witliout 
shaking  the  sand. 

The  ordinary  operation  of.  moulding  is  as  follows.  A 
flask  laid  with  its  lugs  uppermost  is  rammed  up  with  old 
Band  to  a  smooth  surface.  In  this  the  lower  half  of  the 
pattern  is  imbedded,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  dry  or 
facing  sand  to  prevent  adhesion.  Upon  this  a  second  flask 
is  placed,  and  sand  is  carefully  rammed  upon  the  pattern 
until  the  box  is  completely  filled,  when  the  whole  is  turned 
over,  and  the  first  or  false  part  is  emptied,  the  surface  of 
the  upper  halt  smoothed  down  or  faced  with  sand  or  finely 
ground  coal  or  charcoal,  and  a  runner  stick,  which  forms  the 
passage  or  ingate  for  the  metal,  inserted.  The  second  half 
is  then  similarly  moulded  in  a  second  flask,  and  when 
finished  the  upper  box  is  lifted  by  a  crane,  leaving  the 
pattern  in  the  lower  one  or  draff,  from  which  it  is  lifted 
by  spikes  or  rods  screwed  on  temporarily,  a  slight  vibrating 
motion  being  set  up  by  striking  it  rapidly  with  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  in  order  to  start  it  more  easily.  This  is  an 
operation  of  some  nicety,  as  tJio  blows  must  be  moderate 


so  as  not  to  risk  injury  to  the  sand.  Provision  is  made  for' 
the  exit  of  gases  by  piercing  vent  holes  through  the  sand 
by  a  fine  wire  during  ramming.  The  surface  of  the  mould 
is  finished  by  dusting  it  over  with  charcoal  or  graphite. 

In  moulding  railway  chairs  and  similar  objects  of  an 
irregular  form  required  in  great  numbers,  metal  patterns  are 
used  with  loose  pieces  united  by  spikes  and  dove-tails  for 
the  overhanging  parts,  such  as  the  inner  faces  of  the 
jaw.<!, — the  joints  being  so  arranged  that  the  straight  parts 
of  the  pattern  may  be  withdrawn,  leaving  the  loose  parts 
behind  in  the  mould,  whence  they  are  afterwards  removed 
by  hand.  Fig.  1  represents  in  section  an  arrangement  uf 
this  kind,  as  applied  to  moulding  railway  chairs.  The 
right  hand  figure  sliows  the  pattern  in  place  with  the  sand 
rammed,  and  the  left  the  mould  with  the  pattern  D  with- 
drawn, the  loose  jaws  or  "  core  prints"  a,  b,  c,  remaining 
in  the  sand,  but  in  .<!ucli  a  position  as  to  be  easily  removed 
when  the  flask  is  turned  over.  The  pattern  is  with- 
drawn by  a  straight  pull  on  the  handle  H.  The  stop  P 
gives  support  to  the  cores,  &c.,  which  represent  the  trenail 
holes  in  the  finished  casting  (fig.  2),  and  prevent  them 
being  dragged  away  with  the  pattern,  as  they  might  be  it 
left  unsupported.  The  regular  descent  of  the  pattern  i3 
ensured  by  the  deep  sides  A  and  the  guides  they  move  in. 
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Usually  four  patterns  arc  Used  upon  one  table,  so  that 
four  chairs  are  moulded  at  one  ojicration,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  pattern  being  effected  by  lowering  tlic  table  by  a 


Fia.  2. — FinisheJ  Castings. 
liydrauHc   press  or  other  mechanical  arrangement.      The 
lower  mould  forming  the  base  of  tlie  chair  is  a  nearly  flat 
plate  moulded  in  another  machine 

In  loam  moulding,  as  used  for  large  pipes  or  cylinders, 
a  hollow  core  of  iron  or  brick  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  foundry,  and  around  it  a  layer  of  loam,  that  is,  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  clay  rendered  plastic  by  mi.xture  with  water, 
is  laid  on  by  trowels  and  finished  up  by  a  revolving  lem- 
plate  working  round  a  central  vertical  spindle  to  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  interior,  forming  the  "nowel"  or  core,  which 
when  dried  is  washed  with  finely  ground  charcoal  and  water. 
Upon  this  a  loam  pattern  ij  made  up  by  another  template 
representing  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder  to  the  thick- 
cess  uf  the  finished  work  This  in  like  manner  is  dried 
and  black-washed,  and  finally  a  shell  of  brickwork  is  built 
outside,  leaving  a  few  inches  space  between  it  and  the  second 
moulded  surface,  which  is  carefully  filled  up  with  Icam, 
and  forms  the  "cope"  or  mould  proper.  This  when  dried 
is  lifted  by  a  crane,  and  either  separates  from  the  pattern  or 
"  thickness  "  or  drags  it  away  with  it,  but  in  either  case  the 
latter  is  broken  away,  and  when  the  cope  is  replaced  the 
mould  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  necessary  air-vents, 
ingates,  runner  passages,  &c.,  have  been  provided.  In 
many  large  foundries,  however,  gas  and  water  pipes  of 
large  size  are  now  produced  from  permanent  moulds  of 
cast  iron  faced  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  or  loam ;  the 
outer  moulds,  being  divided  into  two  parts,  are  brought  up 
to-the  work  and  removed  by  trucks  running  upon  railways. 

The  method  of  moulding  for  bell-founding  and  .statuary 
is  generally  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  a  loam  moulding, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  thickness  representing  the 
finished  object  ia  made  up  not  of  loam  but  of  wax,  and  in 
the  case  of  statuary,  where  the  object  is  to  use  as  little 
metal  as  possible,  it  is  usually  very  thin.  A  plaster 
cast  divided  into  sections,  taken  from  the  original  work, 
forms  the  matrix  within  which  the  wax  is  moulded  af  the 
proper  thickness,  the  inside  cure  being  formed  of  clay  with 
some  metal  bars  to  give  support,  when  the  work  is  large. 
When  the  plaster  mould  is  removed,  the  waxen  surface  is 
finished  up  by  the  sculptor,  and  the  outer  mantle  or  mould 
proper  is  formed  by  coating  it  with  a  porous  clay  mixture. 
This  when  dried  is  carefully  baked  or  burned  in  a  furnace, 
and  the  wax  melting  at  the  sam.e  time  leaves  the  hollow 
to  receive  the  uietaL  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  leave 
holes  in  the  casting  to  allow  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
surface ;  these  are  afterwards  stopped  with  plugs  of  the 
same  metal  Great  care  is  required  in  the  placing  of  the 
ingates  and  runners  so  as  to  allow  the  mould  to  be 
regularly  and  rapidly  filled,  aijd  prevent  any  part  of  the 
metal  setting  or  chilling  before  the  proper  moment. 

Melting. — This  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without 
contact  with  the  fuel.  In  the  former  case  the  metal  is 
charged  alternately  with  coke,  and  occasionally  a  little  flux, 
into  a  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  blast  furnace  known 
as  a  cupola,  and  accumulates  in  a  hollow  or  sump  at  the 
bottom  below  the  tuyeres  or  blast  pipes,  whence  it  is  tapped 
out  from  time  to  time,  either  directly  into  the  mould  or 


more  generally  into  a  ladle,  for  conveyance  to  the  moulds 
arranged  upon  the  foundry  floor.  In  the  second  case  the 
fusion  takes  place  either  upon  the  bed  of  a  rcverbcratory 
furnace  or  in  crucibles  in  air  furnaces  heated  by  coke  or  by 
gaseous  fuel.  Of  these  methods  the  first  or  cupola  is  only 
fitted  for  iron  founding,  the  reveiberatory  furnace  is  used 
for  bronze  and  iron,  and  in  special  forms  for  stcol ,  j\hilB 
crucible  melting  is  most  general  for  brass  and  bioaza 
small  castings,  as  well  as  for  the  finer  kinds  of  steel,  or 
geiierally  for  any  metal  that  is  likely  to  be  altered  by 
direct  contact  with  the  fuel.  The  description  of  these 
appliances  belongs  more  properly  to  the  article  Fur.n'ace. 
The  founder's  ladle  or  "shank"  is  a  bucket  or  cup-shaped 
vessel  of  wrought  iron  lined  with  a  shell  of  fire-clay,  with 
a  lip  for  pouring,  having  two  projecting  handles.  One  of 
these  is  straight  and  serves  as  a  pivot;  the  other  with  a 
cross  bar  called  a  crutch  is  used  as  a  tipping  handle  when 
pouring.  When  of  small  size  the  filled  ladle  can  be  carried 
from  the  cupola  to  the  work  and  poured  by  two  men,  hut 
v.hen  of  large  si^e  containing  several  tons  of  metal  they 
are  slung  from  a  crane  and  tipped  by  a  tangent  screw  and 
worm  wheel,  manipulated  by  a  man  standing  at  a  distance. 
The  perfection  of  ladle  arrangement  is  to  be  seen  in  Bes- 
semer's  process  of  steel  making,  where  several  tons  of 
melted  steel  are  distributed  into  a  ring  of  ingot  moulds  in 
a  cir-jular  pit  by  two  or  three  men  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
In  Krupp's  arrangements  for  making  large  steel  castings 
from  crucibles  an  intermediate  or  eqt»lizing  ladle  is  used. 
The  crucibles,  which  contain  about,  70  Jb  ach,  are  drawn 
from  the  furnaces  in  regular  order,  nnd  poured  in  such  a 
manner  that  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  metal  is  kept  up 
from  the  ladle  to  the  mould.  — -^ 

Large  castings  when  filled  from  above  are  liable  to  be 
spongy  or  unsound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mould,  or  that 
last  filled.  In  such  cases  an  extra  length  is  given  at  the 
top  of  the  mould,  as  the  unsound  portion  or  dead-head 
is  afterwards  removed.  This  plan  is  usually  followed  in 
casting  bronze  guns.  Sound  and  dense  castings  can  be 
obtained  by  filling  with  a  vertical  side  runner,  so  that  the 
metal  enters  the  mould  from  below  and  solidifies  under 
the  hydrostatic  head  represented  by  the  vertical  height  of 
the  runner.  A  method  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth, 
of  applying  hydraulic  pressure  to  the  metal  in  the  mould 
until  it  solidifies,  has  been  adopted  with  great  success  by 
the  inventor  in  the  prevention  of  blow  holes  and  similar 
imperfections  in  steel  ingots. 

In  "chill  casting"  a  portion  ol  the  surface  of  the  wliolaor 
a  part  of  the  mould  is  made  of  cast  iron,  so  that  the  metal 
brought  iu  contact  with  it  is  rapidly  cooled.  It  is  adopted 
in  the  production  of  Palliser's  cast  iron  projectiles  for 
penetrating  armour  plates,  rolls  for  boiler  and  other  iron 
plates,  and  paper  glazing,  and  in  America  for  hardening 
the  treads  of  railway  wheels.  The  iron  where  in  contact 
with  the  chill  surface  becomes  white,  of  a  platy  crystalliue 
structure,  and  intensely  hard,  while  such  portions  as  are 
cooled  in  contact  with  the  sand  remain  finely  granular,  dark 
grey,  and  comparatively  soft.  (h.  b.) 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS  are  intended  to  eav- 
children  from  death,  by  exposure,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  describe  them  properly  apart  from  the  general  subjuct  of 
infanticide.  '  This  practice  was  extremely  compion  among 
nearly  all  ancient  nations.  It  may  still  be  studied  in  gu'Tti 
horrible  institutions  of  savage  life  as  the  Areoi  of  tho 
Society  Islands,  or  the  Meebra  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and 
it  may  be  foind  in  the  greatest  variety  of  form  among  the 
tribes  of  Hindustan.'     The  motives  which  sujgested  tho 


*  Conjpaj-c  Moore  on  I/iiidu  Infanticide^  ISll,  with  Browu  on  /n* 
fanticidetn  India,  186S.  In  Baluchistan,  where  children  are  often 
dro«iied  m  milk,  there  is  a eujihemisUc  proverb,  "The  lady's  daughter 
died  driuUiiie  milk." 
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practice  were  soraclimes  superstitious,  more  often  extremely 
practical  As  the  natives  of  Gujarat  said  to  Major  Walker, 
"  Pay  our  daughters'  marriage  portions,  and  they  shall  live." 
The  feeling  here  was  one  of  social  dignity  mixed  with  the 
strong  contempt  v\-hich  many  savages  express  for  the 
single  life.  But  in  most  cases  children  were  killed  simply 
because  the  parents,  having  no  realized  wealth,  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  clothe  and  feed  them.  This  is  especi- 
ally seen  in  the  frequent  killing  of  female  children  and 
those  who  are  sick  or  deformed.  In  some  places  the 
practice  has  been  confined  to  the  children  of  concubines,  of 
stranger  fathers,  or  of  mothers  dying  from  sickness.     In 


Paul,  who  in  tUe  reign  of  Louis  XIK.,  with  the  help  of 
the  countess  of  Joigny,  Mme.  le  Gras,  and  other  religious 
ladies,  rescued  the  foundlings  of  Paris  from  the  horrors  of 
a  primitive  institution  named  La  Couche  (Rue  St  Landry), 
and  ultimately  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  use  of  the 
Bicetre  for  their  accommodation.  Letters  patent  were 
granted  to  the  Paris  hospital  in  1670.  The  IMtel-Bieu  of 
Lyons  was  the  next  in  importance.  No  provision,  how- 
ever, was  made  outside  the  great  towns ;  the  houses  in  the 
cities  were  overcrowded  and  administered  with  laxity:  and 
in  1784  Necker  prophesied  that  the  state  would  yet  be 
seriously  embarrassed  by  this  increasing  evil.3     From  1452 


the  earliest  society  the  right  to  kill  belonged  to  the  father,  !  to  1789  the  law  had   imposed  on  the  seigneurs  de  haul 


sometimes  assisted  by  a  person  skilled  m  omens,  or  by  a 
council  of  friends.  But  the  usage  soon  hardened  into  a 
binding  custom  or  into  express  legislation.  Thus  in  the 
exogamous  communities  girls  were  clearly  a  source,  not  of 
weakness  only,  but  of  danger.  At  a  much  later  period  the 
number  of  a  family,  or  of  the  daughters,  was  often  fixed  by 
law,  and  both  Lycurgus  and  the  Roman  decemvirs  directed 
the  slaughter  of  deformed  children.  This  violence  to  the 
domestic  affections  was  probably  made  easier  by  the  notion 
which  appears  in  Greek  science  and  in  Roman  law  that 
neither  the  foetus  nor  the  newly-born  child  is  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  humanity.  The  Greek  pastoral  of  Longus 
{The  Loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe),  and  the  Heautondmorur 
menos  of  Terence,  show  still  better  than  the  text  of  laws 
how  the  conscience  of  a  civilized  society  reconciled  itself 
to  such  cruelties.  And  the  sober  reasoning  of  Aristotle 
(Republic,  vii.  c.  16)  goes  even  beyond  the  custom  of  his 
time,  Pliny  the  elder  defends  infanticide  as  a  necessary 
check  on  population,  and  Quintilian  and  Seneca  bear  witness 
to  the  frightful  mortality  among  children  exposed,  and  the 
eystematio  mutilation  of  those  who  survived.  Notwith- 
standing the  eloquent  protests  of  the  Christian  fathers,  it 
was  not  till  the  time  of  Severus  and  Caracalla  that  a  Roman 
lawyer  ventured  to  make  the  noble  statement,  "Necare 
videtur  non  tantum  is  qui  pactum  perfocat,  sed  is  qui  abjicit 
et  qui  alimonia  Jenegat,  et  is  qui  publicij  locis  misericordioe 
causa  exponit  quam  ipse  non  habet."'  The  legislation  of 
Constantino  did  not  go  beyond  a  declaration  that  the  killing 
of  a  eon  was  parricide,  but  the  famous  law  of  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratian  (unusquisque  suam  sobolem  nutriat,  C. 
viiL  52,  2)  punished  exposure  by  the  loss  of  the  patria 
poteslas,  and  secured  the  rights  of  the  foster-father.  Fin- 
ally, by  Novel  153,  Justinian  declared  that  the  found- 
ling should  no  longer  be  the  slave  of  the  foster-father,  but' 
should  be  free.  This,  however,  did  not  affect  western 
Europe,  where  social  disorder  and  the  recurrence  of  famine 
led  to  extensive  sales  of  children.     Against  this  evil,  which 


justice  the  duty  of  succouring  children  found  deserted  on 
their  territories.  The  first  constitutions  of  the  Revolution 
undertook  as  a  state  debt  the  support  of  every  foundling.] 
For  a  time  premiums  were  given  to  the  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  the  "  enfants  de  la  patrie."  By  the  law  of 
12  Brumaire,  An  II.  "  Toute. recherche  de  la  paternity  est 
interdite,"  while  by  art.  341  of  the  Code  NapoMon,  "  la 
recherche  de  le  mat6rnit6  est  admise." 

France. — The  present  laws  of  France  relating  to  this  part  of  what 
is  called  L'Assisliuce  Publique  are  the  decree  of  January  1811,  the 
instruction  of  Febniar)'-1823,  the  decree  of  5th  March  1852,  and 
the  law  of  5th  May  1869.  These  laws  carry  out  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  7th  Frimaire  An  V.,  which  completely  decen- 
tralized the  system  of  national  poor  relief  established  by  tlie  Revolu- 
tion. The  "enfants  assistes"  include,  besides  orphans  and  found- 
lings proper,  infants  brought  by  their  parents  into  the  asylum,  and 
those  Dorn  in  lying-in  hospitals  and  left  there  by  their  mothers, 
children  of  persons  undergoing  a  judicial  sentence,  children  tem- 
porarily taken  iu  while  their  parents  arc  in  the  hospital,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  children,  legitimate,  illegitimate,  and  orphans, 
who  are  supported  by  a  system  of  out-door  relief.  The  asylum 
which  receives  them  is  a  departmental  and  not  a  communal  insti- 
tution. The  state  pays  only  the  cost  of  inspection  and  superin- 
tendence. Tliere  remain  the  "home"  expenses,  for  the  nurse 
(nourric«  sMentaire),  washing,  and  clothes;  and  the  "out-door" 
expenses,  which  include  (3)  temporary  assistance  to  unmarried 
mothers  in  order  to  prevent  desertion  ;  (2)  allowances  to  the  foster- 
fathers  (pires  nourriciers)  in  the  country  for  board,  school  money,' 
&o. ;  (3)  clothing ;  (4)  travelling  money  for  nurses  and  children; 
(6)  printing,  &c. ;  and  (6)  expenses  in  time  of  sickness  and  for 
burials  and  apprentice  fees.  In  1868  the  total  cost  was  11,300,1 71  frs., 
of  which  2,670,171  frs.  were  paid  by  the  regular  foundling  asylum*, 
and  8,730,000  frs.  by  the  departments  and  communes.  This  rapre- 
sentod  the  support  of  67,000  children.  In  1828  there  were  112,730 
children  supported  at  i  cost  of  9,794,737  frs.  The  decrease  is 
attributed  partly  to  out-door  relief  and  partly  to  the  suppression  of 
the  "  tours,"  of  which  there  were  235  in  1812,  and  only  25  in 
I860.*  No  payments  are  made  for  the  children  after  the  age  of 
twelve.  They  are  generally  apprenticed  to  a  peasant  or  artisan, 
and  until  majority  they  remain  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
administrative  commissioners  of  the  department.  These  commis- 
sioners are  about  to  receive  a  representative  character,  the  councils 
of  the  communes  and  the  department,  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  the  chief  religious  communities  receiving  a  right  of  nomination, 


was  noticed  by  several  councils,   the  church  provided  a  !  as  well  as  the  prefect  who  represents  the  state_    The  ministry  of 
1,  .„.►„,«  /f  ►oiiof  .l,;u.=„  v,L;„„..l=.,.o;,„^  ,,v..-y^/,-\  :„  I  marine  have  a  legal  claim  to  the  services  of  male  foundhngs,  which  is 


1       _-*t    _-,    '£^   ^'    c      1..MJ  -L    •-.        1  '^    J"*  •    J    j'\   *       i    niftriDe  Dave  a  legal  Ciaini  to  LUC  servitca  wi  uimc  JuuiiuuutiM,  wunjii  iio 

rough  ey-Stem  of  rehef,  children  being  deposited  Ijactaif}  in  seldom  exercised  The  rfrort  d,r  r«:;«:rc/«' is  conceded  to  theparentor, 
marble  sheUs  at  the  church  doors,  and  tended  first  by  the  I  payment  of  a  email  fee.  The  decree  of  1811  contemplated  therepay- 
rnatricularii  or  male  nurses,  and  then  by  the  vtdricarii  or  ;  mcntofall  expenses  byaparentreclaimingachild.  The  same  decree 
foster-parents:^  Nothing  is  known  of  th?  brephotrophia  '  directed  a  "  tour  "  or  revolving  box  (Z>reAcy<.n<i«- in  Germany)  to  be 
,11.  -J  .    1,  •  »  J  •    i-     T-     .  •        .  i.1  •    I  kept  at  each  hospital.     These  have  been  gradually  discontinued. 

Which  are  said  to  have  existed  in  tne  Eastern  empire  at  this  1  ^^^  ..  j,^,i,^,,  fublique  "  of  Paris  is  specially  provided  for  by 
time,  nor  of  the  puolic  tables  (such  as  \  eileiana,  Boeoiana)  the  ia„  of  10th  January  1849.  The  management  consists  of  a 
which  particular  emperors  are  said  to  have  provided  for  the  j  "directeur"  appointed  hytheministerof  the  interior,  andnssociated 
Bupportof  children.     The  earlier  traditions  of  a  hospital  1  with  a  representative  "conseil  de  surveillance."    The  Paris  Asylum 

^X    n..^ „  ;,,  A  »•„«„=  n„,:i  «f  ti,^  r'^s.,^^^  t-„.„,;„      for  Enfants  Trouves,  with  a  small  branch  at  Forges,  contains  about 

at  the  Oytiosarges  m  Atnens  and  at  the  Columna  Lactarja  [  ^^  ^^^^     j^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^jOO  children  in  the  year,  or  nearly 

in  the  vegetable  market  at  Rome  ere  disputed.  It  is  in  j  one-seventh  of  the  whole  annual  supply  in  France  ;  and  the  total 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries  that  definite  institutions  for  ■  averagecoatofoachchild  for  twelve  yeaisissaid to beonly  ISOOfi-s. 
foundlings  aro  established  in  such  towns  as  Trev?..?,  Milan,     There  is  also  in  Paris(43  llue  de  .Tournellcs)  a  private  charity  called 

-  T„  *l,„  1  riv,  „„„»„„.  r'--^:^-    ».»i,i,;„i, CEurrs  de  "Adrmtion  for  the  adoption  of  poor  children  and  orphans. 

In  the  lolhcenturj-Garcia.S,  archbishop  I  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^j^^  .^^^,^.„  ,ehool  farms  which  receive  children  from 


and  Montpellier. 


of  Valentia,  is  a  conspicuous  figure  in  this  charitable  work  ; 
but  his  fame  is  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  St  Vincent  de 

^  See  Julhis  Pauius,  siva  dc  partus  expositione  et  necc  apud  vetoes, 
by  Gerard  Noodt,  1700,  criticieed  by  Byukerahock,  Dc  Jvct  (xtideadi, 
vertdendit  et  exponendi  liberos  apud  Hmnanos,  1719k 

*See  Capjfidaria  Rcgitm  Francorum,  ii.  474. 


the  liospitals  at  very  small  rates  of  board  are  those  of  M.  Fournet 
at  Montagny  near"  Chalon-sur-Saonc,  and  of  I'AbbiJ  Vedey  at 
Varaignes  in  the  Dordogne.     It  is  impossible  here  to  give  even  a 

'  De  V Administration  des  Finances,  iii.'  130  ;  see  also  the  article- 
"  Enfant  Expose  "  in  Diderot's  Encyelopidic,  1755,  ant^  Chamoussel's. 
M^mre  politique  sur  Ics  Enfanls,  1757. 
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sketch  of  tlio  long  and  able  coatrovcrsies  which  hare  cccurrcd  in 
France  on  the  principles  of  nmnagciucut  of  foundling  hospitals, 
the  advantages  of  "  tours  "  and  the  system  of  admission  «  bureau, 
ouvcrt,  The  transfer  of  orphans  froni  one  department  to  another, 
the  free  communication  between  parent  and  child,  the  hygiene  and 
service  of  hospitals  and  the  inspection  of  nurses,  the  education  and 
reclamation  of  the  cliildren  and  the  rights  of  the  state  in  tlieir 
future.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  work  of  Terrae  and  Mont- 
falcon  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Belgium. — In  this  country  the  arrangements  for  the  relief  of 
foundlings  and  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  that  purpose 
very  much  resemble  those  in  France,  and  can  hardly  he  usefully 
described  apart  from  the  general  questions  of  local  government  and 
poor  law  administration.  The  Commissions  dcs  Hospices  Civiles, 
however,  are  purely  communal  bodies,  although  they  receive  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  both  the  departments  and  the  state.  A 
deeree  of  1811  directed  that  there  should  be  an  asylum  and  a  wheel 
for  receiving  foundlings  in  eveiy  arrondissenient.  The  last  "wheel," 
that  of  Antwerp,  was  closed  iu  1360.  The  present  law  of  30th 
July  1834  distinguishes  foundlings  born  of  unknown  parents  from 
infants  abandoned  by  known  parents.  Of  the  former  the  cost  is 
divided  between  commune  and  province  ;  of  the  latter  the  cost  falls 
entirely  on  the  domicile  de  sccmtrs.  The  law  of  1834  directs  that 
tlie  stata  budget  shall  contain  an  annual  foundling  subsidy,  which  is 
distributed  amon»  the  pronnces.  The  suppression  of  the  "wheels  " 
13  supjwsed  to  nave  reduced  the  subsidy  from  94,003  frs.  to 
00,000  frs.  in  1873,  and  the  number  of  foundlings  from  7703  in  1849 
to  5745  in  1860.  The  great  mass  of  the  foundlings  are  in  Brabant, 
that  is,  in  Brussels,  which  in  1872  paid  out  nearly  300,000  frs. 
on  their  account.  In  the  Netherlands  many  of  the  foundlings  are 
sent  to  the  "beggar  colonies," — agricultural,  siiinning,  and  weaving 
establishments  introduced  in  1810  in  imitation  of  the  FWnch 
dipCts  de  7ncndicili.  Tliey  also  resemble  the  Flemish  icolcs  agricoles 
dc  rtfornu.  (See  Dcs  Institutimis  de  Bienfaisance  ct  de  Privoijance 
en  Bclgu/ue,  1850  i  18G0,  par  M.  P.  Lentz.) 

Ilaly  13  very  rich  in  foundling  hospitals,  pure  and  simple,  orphans 
and  other  destitute  children  bcin^  separately  provided  for.  Pied- 
mont has  18,  making  an  annual  expenditure  of  1,084,000  frs.; 
Genoa  has  6,  with  an  e.vpeuditure  of  350,000  frs.;  Lombardy  has 
13,  with  an  exijenditure  of  1,468,000  frs.;  and  the  Emilia  has  15, 
with  an  expenditure  of  833,000  frs.  In  1870  the  gross  expenditure 
in  Italy  on  foundlings  alone  was  8,044,754  frs.,  more  than  twice  the 
6Hm  expended  on  pauper  lunatics.  The  law  concerning  charitable 
works  (3d  August  1862)  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  charity 
board  in  every  commune.  At  present  both  the  communal  council 
and  the  provincial  deputation  have  certain  rights  of  control  over 
charitable  administration.  (See  Delia  Cariia  Preventiva  in  Italia, 
by  Signer  Fano. )  In  Rome  one  branch  of  the  St  Spirito  in  Sassia 
(so  called  from  the  Schola  Saxonum  built  in  728  by  King  Ina  in 
the  Borgo)  has,  since  the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  been  devoted  to 
foundlings.  For  ten  years  before  1869  the  annual  average  of 
children  admitted  was  1141,  of  whom  382  were  ascertained  to  be 
illegitimate  and  300  legitimate,  the  rest  uncertain.  The  average 
annual  numbei  of  foundlings  supported  is  3268,  the  average  annual 
deaths  981.  The  death-rate  in  the  hospital  is  said  to  be  8878  ;  iu 
the  country  at  the  nursing  houses  12'80.  The  Omscrvatury  is  for 
the  support  of  foundling  girls  who  after  passing  through  the  hospital 
do  not  get  settled  in  life.  Tfie  whole  institution  costs  305,603  frs. 
per  annum.  (See  Th6  ChiritabU  Institutions  of  Rome,  by  Cardinal 
Morichini.)  In  Naples  the  foundling  hospital  is  called  "  I'An- 
nunziata."  It  receives  yearly  about  2000  "  figli  della  Madonna," 
as  they  are  called.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
famous  Albergo  Reclusorio,  or  Seraglio  dei  Poveri,  which  is  an 
ordinary  charity  for  the  education  of  children  and  the  niaintenam-e 
of  infirm  old  persons.  The  chief  house  at  Florence  is  called  "  degli 
Innocenti";'  at  Genoa,  the  "Pammatone";  at  Mil.in,  "Santa 
Caterina  alia  ruota."  In  Venice  the  Casa  degli  Esposti  or  foundling 
hospital,  founded  in  1346,  and  receiving  450  children  annually, 
was  recently  separated  from  the  "  Riunione  di  Instituti  Pii,"  and 
placed  under  provincial  administration.  The  splendid  legacy  of 
the  last  doge,  Ludovico  Manin,  is  applied  to  the  support  of  about 
160  children  bythe  "  Congregazione  di  Carita  "  acting  through  30 
parish  boards  (deputazione  fraternate). 

Austria. — In  Austria  foundling  hospitals  occupied  a  vei7  pro- 
minent place  in  the  general  instmctions  which,  by  rescript  dated 
16th  April  17S1,  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  issued  to  the  charitable  en- 
dowment commission.  Acting  under  the  advice  of  Count  Boucquoy, 
the  author  of  The  Neighbourly  Lore  As.wciation,  which  su;iiilied 
first  Bohemia  and  then  the  empire  with  a  type  of  poor  law  adminis- 
tration, the  emperor  provided  for  the  case  of  destitute  children 
before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  destitute  sick  and  infinu 
poor.  This  cla».i  of  children  includes,  besides  foundlings  pro]ier, 
the  children  born  in  lying-in  hospitals  of  unmarried  women,  and 
the  children  of  unmarried  women  who  can  show  that  they  have 

'  Kor  the  history  ot  the  Miserlconlla  and  nicallo  (Wtilto  CocI<^  ''^'ludoil  hy 
the  Brothers  ol  Mercy,  see  Homer's  ll'<i«s  in  Florence,  vol  1 


been  suiljeiily  confined  when  on  their  way  to  the  lyiug-in  hospital, 
and  even  in  some  eases  legitimate  children  whose  parents  are  pre- 
vented by  illness  or  other  temporary  cause  from  maintaining  them, 
and  orphans  when  below  the  age  required  for  admission  to  a 
regular  orphanage.  In  1818  these  foundling  asylums  and  the 
lying-in  houses  were  declared  to  be  state  instittitions.  They  were 
accordingly  supported  by  the  state  treasury  until  the  fundamental 
law  of  20th  October  1860  handed  tliem  over  to  the  provincial  com- 
mittees. They  are  now  local  institutions,  depending  on  provincial 
funds,  and  are  quite  separate  from  the  ordinary  parochial  poor  insti- 
tute.  Admission  is  gratuitous  when  the'child  is  actually  found  on 
the  street,  or  is  sent  by  a  criminal  court,  or  where  the  mother 
undertakes  to  serve  for  four  months  as  nurse  or  midwife  in  an 
asylum,  or  produces  a  certijicate  from  the  parish  priest  and  "  poor- 
father"  (the  parish  inspector  under  the  Boucquoy  scheme)  that  she 
has  no  money.  In  other  cases  payments  of  30  to  100  florins  aro 
made.  When  two  months  old  the  child  is  sent  for  six  or  ten  years 
to  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  respectable  married  persons, 
who  have  certificates  from  the  police  or  the  poor-law  authorities^ 
and  who  are  inspected  by  the  latter  and  by  a  special  medical  officer.' 
These  persons  receive  a  constantly  diminishing  allowance,  and  the 
arrangement  may  be  determined  by  14  days'  notice  on  either  side. 
The  loster-parents  may  retain  the  child  in  their  service  or  employ- 
ment till  tne  age  of  twenty-two,  but  the  true  parents  may  at  any 
time  reclaim  the  foundling  on  reimbursing  the  asylum  and  com- 
pensating the  foster-parents.  The  enlightened  principles  of  the 
rescript  of  1781,  with  regard  to  the  general  and  technical  education 
of  the  children,  do  not  seem  to  be  carried  out  in  practice.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  in  the  empire  35  foundliig  hospitals,  receiving 
annually  120,000  children. 

Turkey. — Under  the  Greek  system  of  vestry  relief,  which  works 
very  efficiently  at  Constantinople,  a  large  sum  is  spent  on  found- 
lings. There  is  no  hospital,  but  the  children  are  brought  before 
the  five  members  {itrlropoi)  of  the  vestry  (fabrique)  or  parish  church 
committee,  who,  acting  as  the  coumbaros  or  god-father,  board  out 
the  child  with  some  poor  family  for  a  small  monthly  payment,  and 
afterwards  provide  the  child  with  some  sort  of  remunerative  work. 

Russia. — Under  the  old  Russian  system  of  Peter  I.  foundlings 
were  received  at  the  church  windows  by  a  staff  of  women  paid  by 
the  9tate.  But  since  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  the  foundling 
hospitals  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  officer  of  public 
charity  (prykaz  obshestvennago  pryzrenya).  The  great  central 
institutions  (Vospitatelnoi  Dom),  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg 
(with  a  branch  at  Gatchina)  were  founded  by  Catherine.  When  a 
child  is  brought  the  baptismal  name  is  asked,  and  a  receipt  is  gix^^n, 
by  which  the  child  may  be  reclaimed  up  to  the  age  of  ten.  The 
mother  may  nurse  her  child.  After  the  usual  period  of  six  years  in 
the  country  very  great  care  is  taken  with  the  education,  especially 
of  the  mora  promising  children.  Of  the  26,000  sent  annually  to 
these  two  houses  from  all  parts  of  Russia,  only  25  per  cent,  are 
said  to  reach  majority.  The  hospital  is  still,  however,  a  valuable 
source  of  recruits  for  the  public  service.  Malthus  (T!ie  Principles 
of  Population,  vol.  i.  p.  434)  has  made  a  violent  attack  on  these 
Russian  charities.  He  argues  that  they  discourage  marriage  and 
therefore  population,  and  that  the  best  management  is  unable  to 
prevent  a  high  mortality.  He  adds;  " An  occasional  child  murder 
from  false  shame  is  saved  at  a  very  high  price  if  it  can  be  done  only 
by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  in  a  great  part  of  the  nation."  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  Russia  is  comparatively 
high  ;  it  is  so  in  the  two  great  cities.  The  rights  of  parents  over 
the  children  were  very  much  restricted,  and  tho.se  of  the  Govern- 
ment much  extended  by  a  ukase  issued  by  the  emperor  Nicholas 
in  1837.  The  most  eminent  Russian  writer  on  this-subject  is  M. 
Gouroff.  See  liis  £cchercht;s  sur  Ics  Enfards  Trouves,  and  Ussai  sur 
Vhistoire  dcs  Enfants  Trouvis,  Paris,  1S29. 

In  America  the  foundling  hospitals  are  chiefly  private  charities. 
There  is  a  large  one  called  the  Cuna  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
house  for  girls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  once  a  year  frequented  by  men 
in  want  of  wives,  each  application  being  considered  bv  the 
managers.  In  IBrAzil  there  arc  several  houses  of  mercy  for  found- 
lings,  and  exposures  are  often  made  at  the  doors  of  private  houses. 
The  foutidliiig  a.sylum  of  the  sisters  of  charity  in  New  York  was 
opened  in  1869.  In  1£73  it  received  1124  infants  not  three  weeks 
old.  The  .annual  cost  is  115,000  dollars.  A  crib  is  placed  in  the 
vestibule  at  night,  and  the  name  and  date  of  birth  are  generally 
left  with  the  child. 

Great  Britain.— The  Foundling  Hospital  of  London  Tas  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter  in  1739  "  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  exposed  and  deserted  young  children."  The  petition  of 
Captain  Thomas  Coram,  who  is  entitled  to  the  whole  credit  of  the 
foundation,'  states  as  its  objects  "  to  prevent  the  frequent  murders 
of  poor  miserable  children  at  their  birth,  and  to  suppress  the  in- 
human custom  of  exposing  new-born  infants  to  perish  in  the  streets." 
At  first  no  questions  were  asked  about  child  or  parent,  but  a  dist-.n- 

^  ,\d(U8on  had  suggested  sucb  a  charity  (Ovardiaa,  No.  8>. 
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priisitiinf;  mark  was  ]mt  on  each  cliiU  by  the  parent.     These  were 
often  marked  coins,  trinkets,  pieces  of  cotton  or  ribbon,  verses  writ- 
ten on  scraps  of  paper     The  clothes,  if  any,  were  carefully  recorded. 
One  entry  is,    "  Paper  on  the  breast,  clout  on  the  head."     The 
npnlii-ations  became  too  numerous,  and  a  system  of  balloting  with 
red,  white,  and  black  balls  was  adopted.      In   1756   the  House  of 
Commons  came  to  a  resolution  that  all  children  olfered  should  be 
received,  that  local   receiving  places  should  be  appointed  all  over 
the  country,  and  that  the  funds  should  be  publicly  guaranteed       A 
basket  was  accordingly  hung  outside  the  hospital ,  the  m.aiimum 
age  for  admission  was  raised  from  two  to  twelve  months,  and  a  flood 
of  children  [wured  in  from  the  country  workhouses      In  less  than 
four  years  14,934  children  were  presented,  and  a  vile  trade  grew  up 
among  v.igrants  of  undertaking  to  carry  children  from  the  country 
to  the  hospital,— an  undertaking  which,  like  the  French  maieurs, 
they  often  dicl  not  perform,  or  performed  with  great  cruelty.     Of 
the.ie  15,000  only  4400  lived  to  be  apprenticed  out.     The  total  ex- 
pense was  about  £500,000.     This  alarmed  the  House  of  Commoijs. 
After    throwing  out  a  bill  which  proposed    to  raise  the  neces.sary 
funds  by  fees  from  a  general  system  of  parochial  registration,  they 
came  to  the  conclu-sion  that  the  indiscriminate  admission  should  be 
discontinued.     The  hospital,  being  thus  thrown  on  its  own  resources, 
adopted  a  pernicious  system  of  receiving  children  with  considerable 
sums  {e.g.,  £100),  which  sometimes  led  to  the  children  being  re-  i 
claimed  by  the  parent.     This  wa3  finally  stopped  in  1801  .  and  it 
is  now  a  fundamental  rule  that  no  money  is  received      The  com- 
mittee  of  enquiry  must  now  be  satisfied   of  the    previ.jus   good 
<;liarncter  and  present  necessity  of  the  mother,  and  that  the  father 
of  the  child  has  deserted  it  and  the  mother,  and  that  the  reception  of 
the  child  will  probably  replace  the  mother  in  the  course  of  virtue 
and  in  the  way  of  an  honest  livelihood.     The  pnnciple  i.i  m  fact 
that  laid  down  by  Fielding  in  Tom  Jones — "Too  true  I  am  afraid 
it  is  that  many  women  have   become  abandoned  and  have  sunk  to 
the  last  degree  of  vice  by  being  unable  to  retrieve  the  first  slip." 
At  present  the  hospital  supports  about  500  children  up  to  the  age 
of  fifteen.     The  average  annual  number  of  applications  is  236,  and 
of  admissions  41.     The  children  used  to  be  named  after  the  patrons 
and  governors,  but  the  treasurer  now  prepares  a  list.     After  three 
years  in  the  country  the  children  come  back  to  town.     At  sixteen 
the  girls  are  generally  apprenticed  as  servants  for  four  years,  and 
the   boys  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as   mechanics   for  seven  years. 
There  is  a  small  benevolent  fund  for  adults.     The  hospital  has  an 
income  of  above  £11,000,  which  will  be  enormously  increased  in 
1895,  when  the  leaseholds  of  the  Lamb's  Conduit  grounds  expire. 
From  the  famous  chapel  built  by  Jacobsen  in  1717  the  hospital 
derives  a  net  income  of  £500.     The  musical  sen-ice,  which  was 
originally  sung  by  the  blind  children  only,  was  made  fashionable 
by  the  generosity  of  Handel,  whofrequently  had  the  "Messiah"  per- 
formed there,  and  who  bequeathed  to  the  hospital  a  MS.  copy  (full 
score)  of  his  greatest  oratorio.     The  altar-piece  is  West's  picture  of 
Chmt  presenting  a  bttle  Child.     In  1774  Dr  Bumey  and  Signor 
Giardini  made  an  unsQccessful  attempt  to  form  in  connexion  with 
the  hospital  a  public  music  school,  in  imitation  of  the  Conserva- 
toium  of  the  Continent.      In  1847,  however,  the  present  successful 
"  Juvenile  Band  "  of  about  30  boys  was  started.     The  educational 
effects  of  music  have  been  found  excellent,  and  the  hospital  supplies 
many  musicians  to  the  best  army  and  navy  bands.     Tne  early  con- 
nexion between  the  hospital  and  the  eminent  painters  of  the  reign 
of  George  H.  is  one  of  extreme  interest.     The  exhibitions  of  pictures 
ut  the  Foundling,  which  were  organized  by  the  Dilettanti  Club,  un- 
doubtedly led   to  the  formation  of  the   Royal  Academy  in   1768. 
Hogarth  painted  a  portrait  of  Captain  Coram  for  the   hospital, 
which  also  contains  his  March  to  Finchlej',  and  Roubiliac's  'Dust  of 
Handel.     Coram,  the  founder,  was  remarkable  for  the  versatility  of 
his  public  spirit.      He  did  much  for  the  development  of  Georgia  and 
Nova  Scotia.     (See  ffistnry  and  Obji-fti  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
with  Mcmmr  of  Us  Founder,  by  J.  Brownlow,  3d  ed  .  1865  ) 

In  1704  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Dublin  was  opened.  No 
inquiry  w.is  m.iHe  about  the  parent',  and  r.o  money  received  From 
15U0  to  2000  children  were  received  annually.  A  large  income  was 
derived  from  a  duty  on  coal  and  the  produce  of  car  licences.  In 
1822  an  admission  fee  of  £5  was  charged  on  the  parish  from  which 
the  child  came.  This  reduced  the  annual  arrivals  to  about  500. 
in  1829  the  select  committee  on  the  Irish  miscellaneons  estimates 
recommended  that  no  further  assistance  should  'oe  given.  The 
hospital  had  not  prewrved  life  or  educated  the  foundlings.  The 
mortality  was  nearly  4  in  5.  and  the  t^Ul  cost  £10,000  a  year. 
Accordingly  in  1835  Lord  Glenelg  (then  Irish  Secretary)  closed  the 
institution. 

Scotland  never  seems  to  have  possessed  a  foundling  hospital.  In 
1769  John  Watson  left  funds  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  pious 
and  charitable  purpose  "  of  preventing  child  murder"  by  'he 
establishment  of  a  hospital  for  receiving  pregnant  women  and 
taking  care  of  their  children  a.s  foundlings.  But  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1822,  which  sets  forth  "  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  " 
of  the  original  purpose,  the  money  wa-s  given  to  trustees  to  erect  a 
Jiosp'rtal  for  the  niaintenaiifc  and  education  of  destitute  children. 


The  fundamental  difference  between  Scotland  and  most  other  Pro- 
testant countries  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  Catholic  countries 
vihich  have  adopted  the  Code  Napoleon  on  the  other,  is  that  in  the 
former  proceedings  for  aliment  may  be  taken  against  the  putative 
father.     Hence  the  mother  is  not  helpless.     She  cannot,  however, 
in  Scotland  deposit  her  bastai-d  in  the  poorhouse,  unless  she  hersell 
is  entitled  to  relief  and  prepared  to  go  there  ;  and  relief  is  of  course 
given  only  so  long  as  the  mother  is  not  able  to  siipjiort  herself. 
An  infant  absolutely  deserted  would  of  necessity  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  poor  law  authority.     It  is  in  Scotland  a  crime  at  common  law 
to  "  expose  "  a  young  child  to  the  risk  of  death  or  to  any  serious 
danger  ,  and  it  is  also  an  offence  against  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845 
for  cither  the  mother  or  the  putative  father  (nho  has  acknowdedged 
the  paternity)  to  desert  an  illegitimate  child.     In    England  the 
offence  is  defined  as  the  abandoning  or  exposing  a  child  under  the 
a^e  of  two,  whereby  its  life  is  endangered,  or  its  nealth  is,  or  ii- 
liliely  to  be,  permanently  injured  (24  and  25  Vict.  c.  100,  §  27) 
Besiies  this  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  apply  to 
a  large  jiroportion  of  the  cases  of  homeless  and  deserted  children 
whicn  in  other  countries  might  bo  entrusted   to  the  foundling 
hospitals.     And  indeed  the  system  of  boarding  out  pauper  children 
seems  to  have  realized  most   of  the  advantages  promised  by  the 
hospital      The  disagreeable  feature  of  the  Scotch  practice  is  the 
number  of  women  who,  » ithout  any  feeling  of  sh.ame,  get  a  family 
of  illegitimate  children  by  different  fathers,  whom  they  attack  in 
succes.°ion  for  aliment.     The  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  some  Scotch 
counties  has  reached  14,  15,  and  16  per  cent.     It  is  not  likely, 
however,   that  the  hospital  principle,   though  cured  of  its  worst 
fault,   that   of  secret   admission  without   inquiry ',    wUl   ever   be 
received   in  Great   Britain   or   Ireland.      The  key-note  of  public 
opinion  on  the  question  was  probably  stnick  by  Lord  Brougham  in 
his  Letters  to  Sir  Samuel  Jimitlhj  on  the  Abuse  of  Charities,  and  by 
Dr  Chalmers  in  his  Christian.  Ecorwrny  of  Large  Toimis.     The  true 
solution,  however,  depends  less  on  abstract  political  reasoning  than 
on  prudent  management  of  existing  institutions.     In   France,  for 
instance,  a  great  fund  of  practical  skill  in  administration  has  been 
accumulated.     In  Great  Britain  the  evil  may  be  more  safely  left  to 
private  charity  and  religious  effort.      If  fewer  women  fall  there, 
there  is  perhaps  a  profounder  degradation  of  those  who  do. 

The  followinR  are  the  most  important  systematic  works  on  this  snbject 
Itistoire  StalisiUjiu  ft  Mornle  det  En/anls  Troures.  by  M."*!.  Terme  et  Montfalcon, 
Paris  1837.  The  aulhora  wete  eminent  medical  men  at  Lyons,  connected  with 
ilic  ajministrotion  of  the  foondlinc  hosjiitnl  Remiicle.  Dei  Iloipica  dBnfanIs 
T'Oin-es  en  Europe.  PaiiB,  1&^8.  Hiiffcl.  Die  Fintie'/tauser  und  das  Findetwtsen 
£uropi$  Vienna,  186.1.  KmminjrhHos.  "  Dts  Amieiiwesen  nnd  die  Ai-mentreset?.-} 
BcbunE  "  in  Europduchen  .Slaalett.  Berlin.  1870.  An  English  tianslation  otpart  ofl 
this  book  was  published  in  1873,  by  Mr  E.  B.  Eastwick,  M  P.,  in  the  interests  ofi 
t;is  Charity*  Orcanization  Society,  but  it  does  not  contain  tlie  German  editor's' 
European  statistics.  Some  recent  infoi-mation  may  also  be  cot  in  the  Itepoi-ts  on 
Poor  Laws  in  Foreign  Countries,  communicated  to  the  Local  Goremment  Board 
by  the  ForelRn  Sccictarv.  Accounts  and  rap^rs.  ISr.'i,  vol.  65.  c.  13>5.  See  also 
the  well-ii^rovmed  articles  bv  MM.  Esquiros  and  de  Mansy,  in  vols.  xiii.  and  Iiv. 
of  the  Rerui  des  fleu-r  Honde^.  The  references  to  .Montesquieu.  Esprit  des  Lois. 
xiiii- 11.  and  to  Voltaire,  Diet.  PM  .  article  "  Cliaiit€,"  ore  more  of  literary  than 
of  practical  interest.  (W.  C  S.) 

FOUNTAIN,  a  spring  of  water.  The  term  is  applied 
in  a  restricted  sense  to  such  springs  as,  whether  fed  by 
natural  or  artificial  means,  have  arrangements,  of  human 
art  at  a  point  where  the  water  emerges.  Pure  water  is  so 
necessary  to  mail,  and  the  degree  of  plenty,  constancy,  and 
purity  in  which  it  is  procured,  transported,  preparsd  for 
use,  and  distributed  io  populous  districts  is  so  fair  a 
standard  of  civilization,  that  it  hardly  seems  unreason- 
able in  Pausanias  to  put  it  among  the  criteria,  asking, 
with  reference  to  Panopaeus,  if  that  can  rightly  be  called 
a  city  which  has  neither  ruler,  gymnasium,  forura,  nor 
fountain  of  water.  Among  the  Greeks  we  learn,  mainly 
from  Pausanias,  that  fountains  were  very  common  in  tli2 
cities;  and  springs  being  very  plentiful  in  Greece,  little 
engineering  skill  was  required  to  convey  tlie  '-vater  from 
place  to  place.  Fveceptacles  of  sufScient  size  were  made 
for  it  at  the  springs  ;  and  to  maintain  its  purity,  structures 
were  raised  inclosing  and  covering  the  receptacle. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  beneficent  an  object  as  a 
spring  of  water  should  be  connected  with  religious  belief. 
It  is  certain  that  until  modem  times  fountains  have  been 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  sprang,  and  dedicated  to  one  or  other 
of  its  personalities.  In  Greece  they  were  dedicated  to  gods 
and  goddesses,  nymphs  and  heroes,  and  were  frequently 
pUcud  in  or  near  temples.     The  references  to  fountains  by 

"">  As  M-  de  Mariayhas  sain,  the  F.nfaul  'yuff  exist'  n-  Iookvi  .  he 
has  been  replaced  by  the  Enfant  assisU.  f^' 
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Pausanias  arc  frequent,  but  he  gives  no  full  descriptions. 
That  of  Pireiie  at  Corinth  (mentioned  also  by  Herodotus) 
was  formed  of  wliite  stoue,  and  contained  a  number  of  cells 
from  which  the  pleasant  water  flowed  into  an  open  basin. 
Legend  connects  it  with  the  nymph  Pirene,  who  shed  such 
copious  tears,  when  bewailing  her  son  who  had  been  slain 
by  Diana,  that  she  was  changed  into  a  fountain.  The  city 
of  Corinth  possessed  many  fountains.  In  one  near  the 
statues  of  Diana  and  Bellerophon,  the  water  flowed  through 
the  hoofs  of  the  horse  Pegasus.  The  fountain  of  Glance, 
inclosed  in  the  Odeum,  was  dedicated  to  Glauce,  because 
she  was  said  to  have  thrown  herself  therein,  believing  that 
its  waters  could  counteract  the  poisons  of  Medea.  Another 
Corinthian  fountain  had  a  bronze  statue  of  Neptune  stand- 
ing on  a  dolphin  from  which  the  water  flowed.  The 
fountain  constructed  by  Theagenes  at  Megara  was  remark- 
able for  its  size  and  decorations,  and  for  the  number  of  its 
columns.  One  at  Lerni  was  surrounded  with  pillars,  and 
the  structure  contained  a  number  of  seats  aS'ording  a  cool 
summer  retreat.  Near  Phara;  was  a  grove  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  and  in  it  a  fountain  of  water.  Pausinias  gives  a 
definite  architectural  detail  when  he  says  that  a  fountain 
at  Patrae  was  reached  from  without  by  descending  steps. 
Mystical,  medicinal,  surgical,  and  other  qualities,  as  well 
as  supernatural  origin,  were  ascribed  to  fountains.  One  at 
Cyanse  near  Lycia  was  said  to  possess  the  quality  of  endow- 
ing all  persons  descending  into  it  with  power  to  see  whatever 
they  desired  to  see ;  while  the  legends  of  fountains  and 
other  waters  with  strange  powers  to  heal  are  numerous  in 
many  lands.  The  fountain  Enneacrunus  at  Athens  was 
called  Callirrhoe  before  the  time  the  water  was  drawn 
from  it  by  the  nine  pipes  from  which  it  took  its  later  name. 
Two  temples  were  above  it,  according  to  Pausanias,  one 
dedicated  to  Demeter  and  Proserpine,  and  the  other  to 
Triptolemus.  The  fountain  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus 
at  Athens_was  supplied  by  a  spring  of  salt  water,  and  a 
similar  spring  supplied  that  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon 
Hippias  at  Mantinea. 

Though  no  doubt  most  tribes  of  other  than  nomadic 
habits  of  life  must  have  contrived,  in  their  settlements, 
appliances  of  some  kind  for  maintaining  the  supply  of  water 
constant  and  pure,  very  few  remains  of  these  have  been 
found  that  possess  any  degree  of  architectural  importance. 
Layard  mentions  an  Assyrian  fountain,  found  by  him  in  a 
gorge  of  the  river  Gomel,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
basins  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  descending  in  steps  to  the 
stream.  The  water  had  been  originally  led  from  one  to 
the  other  by  small  conduits,  the  lowest  of  which  was 
-rnamented  by  two  rampant  lions  in  relief. 

The  water-supply  of  Rome  and  the  works  auxiliary  to  it 
■^ere  on  a  scalo  'o  be  expected  from  a  people  of  such  great 
practical  power.  The  remains  of  the  aqueducts  which 
stretched  from  the  city  across  the  Campagna  are  amongst 
th'i  most  striking  monuments  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  (book 
viii  )  gives  minute  particulars  concerning  the  methods 
to  be  employed  for  the  discovery,  testing,  and  distribution 
of  water,  and  describes  the  properties  of  different  waters 
with  great  care,  proving  the  importance  which  was  attached 
to  these  matters  by  the  Romaap.  The  aqueducts  supplied 
the  baths  and  the  public  fountains,  from  which  last  all  the 
populace,  except  such  as  could  afford  to  pay  for  a  separate 
riipe  to  their  houses,  obtained  their  water.  These  fountains 
were  therefore  of  large  size  and  numerous.  They  were 
formed  at  ni:iny  of  the  casiella  of  the  aqueducts  (see 
Aqueduct)  According  to  Vitruvius,  each  castellum  should 
have  three  pipe^, — one  for  public  fountains,  one  for  baths, 
and  the  third  for  private  houses  Considerable  revi-rnie 
was  drawn  from  the  possessors  of  jirivate  water-pipci*.  The 
Roman  fountain.^  were  generally  decorated  with  figures 
and    heads.       Fountains    were    often    also    the   ornament 


ot  fioman  viuas  ana  country  hou.ses  ;  in  those  so  situated 
the  water  generally  fell  from  above  into  a  large  marble 
basin,  with  at  times  a  second  fall  into  a  still  lower  re- 
ceptacle. 

To  the  remains  of  Pompeii  we  are  indebted  for  much 
exact  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquity  in  its  minutest 
particulars ;  and  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  disin- 
terred forms  are  those  of  the  public  and  private  fountains 
which  the  city  possessed.  Two  adjacent  houses  io 
Pompeii  had  very  remarkable  fountaius.  One,  says  Cell, 
"  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  mosaic  consisting  of  vitrified 
tesserx  of  different  colours,  but  in  which  blue  predominates. 
These  are  sometimes  arranged  in  not  inelegant  patterns, 
and  the  grand  divisions  as  well  as  the  borders  are  entirely 
formed  and  ornamented  with  real  sea-shells,  neither  calcined 
by  the  heat  of  the  eruption  nor  changed  by  the  lapse  of  so 
many  cealuries  "  {Pompeiana,  i.  196).  Another  of  large 
size  was  similarly  decorated  with  marine  shells,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  borne  two  sculptured  figures,  one  of  which,  a 
bronze,  IS  said  to  be  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  This  fountain 
projects  5  feet  7  inches  from  the  wall  against  which  it  is 
placed,  and  is  7  feet  wide  in  front,  while  the  height  of  the 
structure  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  pediment  is  7  feet  7  inches. 
On  a  central  column  in  the  piscina  wa.s  a  statue  of  Cupid,, 
with  a  dove,  from  the  mouth  of  which  water  issued. 
Cicero  had,  at  his  villa  at  Formi»,  a  fountain  which  waa 
decorated  with  marine  shells. 

Fountains  were  very  common  in  the  open  spaces  and  at 
the  crossways  in  Pompeii.  They  were  supplied  by  leaden 
pipes  from  the  reservoirs,  and  had  little  ornament  except  a 
human  or  animal  head,  from  the  mouth  of  which  it  was 
arranged  that  the  water  should  issue.  Not  only  did  simple 
running  fountains  exist,  but  the  remains  of  jets  d'eau  have 
been  found  ;  amd  a  drawing  exists  representing  a  vase  with 
a  double  jet  of  water,  standing  on  a  pedestal  placed  in  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  impluvium  of  a  house.  There 
was  also  a  jet  d'eau  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  peristyle  of 
the  FuUonica  at  Pompeii. 

As  among  the  Greeks,  so  with  the  early  Celts,  traces  of 
superstitious  beliefs  and  usages  with  relation  to  fountains 
can  be  traced  in  monumental  and  legendary  remains. 
Near  the  village  of  Primaleon  in  Brittany  was  a  very 
remarkable  monument, — one  possibly  unique,  as  giving^ 
distinct  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  cult  of 
fountains.  Here,  according  to  Freniinville,  is  a  dolmen 
Composed  jof  a  horizontal  table  supported  by  two  stones 
only,  ono  at  each  end.  All  the  space  beneath  this  altar  is 
occupied  by  a  long  square  basin  formed  of  large  flat 
stones,  which  receives  a  fountain  of  water.  At  Lochrist  is 
another  vestige  of  the  Celtic  cult  of  fountains.  Beneath 
the  church,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  it  is 
built,  is  a  sacred  fountain,  near  which  is  erected  an  ancient 
chapel,  which  with  its  ivy-covered  walls  has  a  most  roman-- 
tic  appearance.  A  Gothic  vault  protects  this  fountain.' 
Miraculous  virtues  are  still  attributed  to  its  water,  and  on 
certain  days  the  country  people  still  come  with  off"erings 
to  draw  it  (see  La  Puis  de  Freminville,  Antiquith  de 
la  Brclagne,  i.  101).  In  the  encha'bted  forest  of  Broche- 
lande,  so  famous  from  its  connexion  with  Merlin,  was 
the  fouulain  of  Baranton,  which  was  said  to  possess 
strange  characteristics.  AVhoevcr  drew  water  from  it,  and 
sprinkled  the  steps  therewith,  produced  a  tremendous 
stoim  of  thunder  and  hail,  accompanied  with  thick  dark- 
nes<! 

The  Christian  missionaries  could  not  easily  overcome 
beliefs  so  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  so 
strengthened  by  daily  practices.  By  a  wise  stroke,  whether 
iif  policy  or  instinct,  finding  themselves  unable  to  eradi- 
cate the  superstitions  which  ascribed  miraculous  power 
to  rocks  and  woods,  streams  and  fountains,  and  connected 
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them  with  the  diviailies  of  the  old  religions,  they  changed 
their  form  and  direction  by  dedicating  these  objects  to  the 
Virgin  and  to  saints,  so  making  the  force  of  the  old 
belief  an  instrument  for  its  own  overthrow.        ,  ,• 

Fountains  were  attached  to  the  new  religion  by  the 
erection  of  statues  of  the  Virgin  or  of  saints  upon  the 
possibly  rude  structures  that  collected  the  water  and  pre- 
served its  purity.  There  is  some  uniformity  in  the 
architectural  characteristics  of  these  structures  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  very  common  form  in  rural  districts  was 
tliat  in  which  tha  fountain  was  reached  by  descending  steps 
(Jonkdne  yroUi).  A  large  basin  received  the  water,  some- 
times from  a  spout,  but  often  from  the  spring  itself.  This 
basin  was  covered  by  a  sort  of  porch  or  vault,  with  at  times 
moulded  arches  and  sculptured  figures  and  escutcheons. 
On  the  bank  of  the  Clain  at  Poitiers  is  a  fountain  of  this 
kind,  the  Fontaine  Joubert,  which  though  restored  in  1097 
v.'as  originally  a  structure  of  the  14th  century.  This 
kind  of  fountain  is  frequently  decorated  with  figures  of 
the  Virgin  or  of  saints,  or  with  the  family  arms  of  its 
founder ;  often,  too,  the  water  is  tlio  only  ornament  of 
the  structure,  which  bears  a  simple  inscription.  A  large 
number  of  these  fountains  are  to  be  found  in  Brittany  and 
indeed  throughout  France,  and  the  great  antiquity  of  some 
of  them  is  proved  by  the  superstitions  regarding  tliem 
which  still  exist  amongst  the  peasantry.  A  form  more 
common  in  populous  districts  was  that  of  a  large  open 
basin,  round,  square,  polygonal,  or  lobed  in  form,  with  a 
columnar  structure  at  the  centre,  from  the  lower  part  of 
which  it  was  arranged  that  spouts  should  issue,  playing 
into  an  open  basin,  and  supplying  vessels  brought  for  the 
purpose  ill  the  cleanest  and  quickest  manner.  Tiie  columns 
take  very  various  forms,  from  that  of  a  simple  regular 
geometrical  solid,  with  only  grotesque  masks  at  the  spouts, 
to  that  of  an  elaborate  and  ornate  Gothic  structure,  with 
figures  of  virgins,  saints,  and  warriors,  with  mouldings, 
arches,  crockets,  and  finials.  At  Provins  there  is  a  fountain 
said  to  be  of  the  12th  century,  which  is  in  form  an 
hexagonal  vase  with  a  large  column  in  the  centre,  the 
capital  of  which  is  pierced  by  three  mouths,  which  are 
furnished  with  heads  of  bronze  projecting  far  enough  to 
cast  the  water  into  the  basin.  In  the  public  piarket-placo 
at  Brunswick  is  a  fountain  of  the  15th  century,  of  which 
the  central  structure  is  made  of  bronze.  Slany  fountains 
are  still  existing  in  France  and  Germany  which,  though 
their  actual  present  structure  may  date  no  earlier  than 
the  15th  or  i6th  century,  have  been  found  on  the  place 
of,  and  perhaps  may  almost  bo  considered  as  restorations 
■of,  pre-existing  fountains.  Except  in  Italy  few  fountains 
are  of  earlier  date  than  the  14th  century.  Two  of  that 
date  are  at  the  abbey  of  Fontaine  Daniel,  near  Mayenne, 
and  another,  of  granite,  is  at  Limoges.  Some  of  these 
Middle  Age  fountains  are  simple,  open,  reservoirs  inclosed 
in  structures  which,  however  plain,  still  carry  the  charm 
that  belongs  to  the  stone-work  of  those  times.  There  is 
one  of  this  kind  at  Cully,  Calvados,  walled  on  three  sides, 
and  fed  from  the  spring  by  two  circular  openings.  Its 
only  ornamentation  is  a'small  empty  niche  with  mouldings. 
At  Lincoln  is  a  fountain  of  the  timo  of  Henry  YIIL,  in 
front  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  Wickford.  At  Durham  is 
one  of  octangular  plan,  which  bears  a  statuo  of  Neptune. 

The  decay  of  architectural  taste  in  the  later  centuries  is 
shown  by  the  fountain  of  Limoges.  It  is  in  form  a  rock 
representing  Mount  Parnassus,  upon  which  are  carved  in 
■relief  Apollo,; the  horse  Pegasus,  Philosophy,' and  the  Nine 
Muses.  At  tbe  top  Apollo,  in  ICth  century  costume,  plays 
•a  harp.     Rocks,  grass,  and  .sheep  fdl  up  the  scene. 

About  the  earliest  drawing  of  any  drinking  fountain  in 
Hagland  occurs  in  Moxon's  Tnlor  to  Aitronomie  ami 
Ceographie  (1659)  ;  it  io  "surmouatod  by  a  dial],  which 


was  made  by  Mr  John  Le-jk,  and  sot  upon  ii  composit* 
column  at  Leadenhall  corner,  iu  the  majoraky  of  Sir  John 
Dethick,  Knight."  The  water  springs  from  the  top  and 
base  of  the  column,  which  stands  upon  a  square  pedestal 
and  bears  four  female  figures,  one  at  least  of  which  repre- 
sents the  costume  of  the  period.  This  fountain  is  referred 
to  and  a  copy  of  the  engraving  given  in  Chambers's  Jlook 
of  Days.  The  public  drinking  fountains  in  towns  and 
villages  are  now  very  common  and  quite  secular  objects. 
In  the  East  they  are  a  very  important  institution.  In 
Cairo  alone  there  are  300.  These  "sebeels"  are  not  only 
to  be  seen  iu  the  cities,  but  are  plentiful  in  the  fields  and 
villages,  and  the  great  number  of  them  endowed  for  the 
gratuitous  supply  of  water  to  the  passengers  is  referred  to 
by  Lane  as  proving  the  possession  by  the  .Egyptians  of  a 
benevolent  and  charitable  character. 

Purely  ornamental  fountains  and  jots  d'eau  are  found  in 
or  near  many  large  cities,  royal  palaces,  and  private  seats. 
The  Fontana  di  Trevi,  at  Rome,  is  very  large  and  very 
celebrated,  but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  about  as  bad 
work  as  could  possibly  be  conceived.  It  was  erected  early 
in  the  last  century  under  Pope  Clement  XII.,  and  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  decadence.  La  Fontana  Paolina  and 
those  in  the  piazza  of  St  Peter's  are  perhaps  next  in 
celebrity  to  tliat  of  Trevi,  and  are  certainly  in  better  taste. 
At  Paris,  the  Fontaine  des  Innocons  (the  earliest)  and  those 
of  the  Place  Royal,  of  the  Champs  Elysces,  and  of  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  are  the  most  noticeable.  The  fountain  of 
the  lions  and  other  fountains  in  the  Alhambra  Palace  are, 
with  their  surroundings,  a  very  magnificent  sight.  The 
largest  jets  d'eau  are  those  at  Versailles,  at  the  Sydenham 
Crystal  Palace,  and  at  San  Ildefonso.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  these  are  supplied  from  artificial  elevated 
reservoirs. 

For  information  regarding  the  geological  conditions 
which  cause  natural  springs  and  aid  in  the  formation  of 
artificial  ones,  see  Artesian  Wells.  (w.  he.) 

FOUNTAINS  ABBEY.     See  Aebey,  vol.  i.  p.  18.    <* 

FOUQUE,  FfiiEDKicH  Heinrich  Karl,  Baron  de  la 
MoTTE  (1777-1843), oneof  the  most  industrious  and  popular 
of  German  authors  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  was 
liorn  February  12,  1777,  at  Brandenburg  on  the  Havel.  The 
family  of  De  la  Motte  Fouqufi  was,  as  the  name  suggests, 
of  French  extraction,  but  had  been  driven  from  France  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  and  FouquiS's 
grandfather,  having  entered  the  Prussian  army,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general,  and  became  the  friend  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Fouquii's  father,  at  one  time  an  officer  of  dragoons, 
lived,  at  the  date  of  the  boy's  birth,  in  retirement  at 
Brandenburg  ;  and  his  mother,  who  died  in  1738,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Hofmarschall  von  Schlegell  of  Dessau. 
Tlie  little  Friedrich,  godson  and  namesake  of  the  great 
king,  was  brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potsdam, 
first,  at  his  father's  estate  Sacro,  and  afterwards  at  Lentzke, 
a  property  to  which  they  removed  when  he  was  nine  years 
old.  An  only  child,  he  was  educated  at  home  by  o 
succession  of  tutors,  one  of  whom,  the  author  August 
Hiilse,  did  much  to  encourage  the  boy's  literary  tastes.  The 
somewhat  monotonous  home  life,  also,  was  relieved  by 
holidays  spent  with  relations  in  a  romantic  old  castle  near 
Halle,  and  by  brilliant  visits  to  Potsdam,  whence  he  came 
with  his  little  head  turned  by  glimpses  of  the  revered  king, 
by  blasts  of  military  music  and  the  tramp  of  soldiers. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  theyoung  Fouqu^ 
eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  royal  family.  He  became 
discontented  with  the  prospect  of  studying  law  at  the 
university  of  Halle,  and  in  1794  entered  the  army  as  iiber- 
completer  Cornet  in  the  grand-duke  of  Weimar's  cuirassier 
regiment,  then  in  the  field.  At  the  ago  of  nineteen  he 
served  in  the  unfortunate  campaign   of  the  Rhine;   and 
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for  severat  yearrtiderwards  lie  led  a  naU  nuluury  half 
literary  life  with  Lis  regiment,  whose  headquarters  were 
first  at  Aschersleben  and  then  at  Biickeburg. 

Fouqu6  married  very  early  iu  life;  but  the  union  was 
an  unkappy  one,  and  ended  in  divorce.  In  1802,  when 
still  only  twenty-five,  he  married  his  second  wife,  the 
widowed  Frau  von  Rochow,  better  known  as  Caroline, 
Baroness  de  la  Motte  Foitqu^,  herself  an  authoress  of  some 
note  ;  and,  having  obtained  his  discharge  from  military  ser- 
vice, he  retired  to  his  wife's  family  estate  of  Nennhauseii, 
near  Rathenau,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Italian 
end  Spanish,  and  to  bringing  out  his  first  work  Dramatische 
5piec'f,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Pellegrin  (1804).  The 
volume  was  published  by  the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  their 
names  were  enough  to  win  popularity  for  what  Fouqu^ 
himself  afterwards  called  a  "  Schiilerwerk."  It  was  followed 
by  Romamen  aus  dem  Thai  Ronceval,  and  by  two  plays, 
'the  Falk  and  the  Reh,  which  appeared  simultaneously. 
Cheered  by  praise  from  the  brothers  Schlegel,  Fouqu^  set 
to  work  with  renewed  vigour,  and  in  1806  published  a 
metrical  rendering  of  an  old  prose  romance,  the  Historic 
vom  edlen  Riiter  Galniy,  nnd  einer  schoneii  Herzogin  von 
Bretagne.  '  In  the  same  year  appeared  the  poem  Schiller's 
Todlenfeier,  the  joint  work  of  Bernhardi  and  Fouqu^,  who 
stBl  wrote  under 'the  name  of  Pellegrin  ;  and  in  1808  he 
published  Alwiii,  a  romance  in  2  vols.  This  won  for  him 
many  literary  admirers,  perhaps  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Eichter.  Sigurd  der  Schlangeni'ddter 
(published  1808)  was  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Nie- 
belungenlied,  and  formed  the  first  of  a  collection  which 
appeared  in  ISlSunder  ths  titleZTeWe^s/jie/e.  Sigurd  vfas 
the  first  work  published  in  Fouqu^'a  own  name.  ,Ia  1811 
appeared  a  play,  Eginhard  und  Emma,  two  volumes  en- 
titled Vaterlandische  Schauspiele,  and  the  chivalric  romance 
Der  Zatiberring.  Conjointly  with  Frau  von  Helvig  of 
Heidelberg  he  issued  a  Taschenbuch  der  Sagen  und  Legen- 
ded (1812-13),  and  with  his  friend  Wilhelm  Neumann 
began  a  periodical  caDed  Die  Musen.  (1812-14).  An- 
other collection  of  plays,  Schauspieie  filr  Preussen,  was 
published  in  1813,  and  in  1814  Corona,  a.  poem,  and  Der 
Todesbund,  a  romance,  forming  the  first  of  a  series  in  six 
separate  volumes  entitled  Kleiiie  Romans  (1814-19).  In 
the  same  year  (1814)  he  published  a  series  in  four  parts 
entitled  the  Jahreszeiten,  the  spring  number  of  which  con- 
tained his  romance  Undine,  the  summer  number  Die  beiden 
Hauptleute,  the  autumn  number  Aslauga's  Rider  and  Algin 
und  JMunda,  and  the  winter  number  Sintram  und  seine 
Gefdhrten.'  Die  Fahrten  Thiodolfs  des  Islanders,  another 
story  of  chivalry,  appeared  in  1814,  and  was  considered  by 
Fouqu6  himself  to  be  one  of  his  most  successful  works. 
In  1816  he  translated  a  tragedy,  Kumancia,  from  the 
Spanish  of  Cervantes,  and  published  also  Des  Sdngers 
Liebe,  Karl's  des  Grossen  Geburt  und  Jugendjahre,  and  a 
tragedy  called  the  Pilgerfahrt.  Meanwhile,  in  February 
1813,  he  had  rejoined  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry, 
and  twice  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  at  the  battle  of 
Liitzen.  After  the  battle,  while  he  was  carrying  an  im- 
portant dispatch  over  country  at  night,  his  horse  stumbled 
into  deep  water  ;  and  this  misadventure  resulted  in  an 
illness  which  disabled  him  for  further  service.  He  received 
an  honourable  discharge,  was  presented  with  the  decoration 
of  the  "  Johanniterorden,"  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  of  cavalry.  The  invalided  soldier  now  returned  to 
his  wife  and  daughter  at  Nennhausen,  and  again  took  up 
his  pen.  His  wife  died  in  1S31  ;  and,  having  removed  to 
Halle,  he  married  there  for  the  third  time.  He  delivered 
lectures  in  Halle  on  •  the  history  of  poetry  and  other  forms 
of  literature,  and  had  gone  to  Berlin  with  the  purpose  of 
lectartng  there  also,  when  he  died  suddenly,  January  23, 
1843.  aged  66.  '' 


The  following  is  .-i  list  of  his  publications  from  1S17  ilownwardB . 
— Die  IVimderbaren  Fahrten  des  Grafen.  Alcthcs  von  Li)ulmslctn 
(1817);  /lltsachsischer  Bildcrsaal[l?,lS-20);  Der  Jllord  Augusts  van 
Kotzebue:  Frcundcsni/an Daitschla>uls  Jurjnul  (1S19);  Bcrlranddu 
Gucsclm  {1821);  Jficrouymus  vm  Slav/  {IS'll) ;  Der  Vcr/olgte, 
Wilde  Liebe,  and  Ritter  Elidone  (1322);  Re/ugie,  oder  HciiruUh  und 
Frcmde:  ein  Rmnan  aus  derneiten  Zeit  (182-1),  Lr.bcnsbeschrcibungen 
des  K'oniol.  Preuss.  Generals  der  Ivfantcrit,  H  A.  Baron  dc  In 
Motte  Fouqxii  (1824);  a  collection  of  his  poems  in  5  vols.,  contain- 
ing most  of  his  lyrics  and  dramas  (1816-27);  GcscUiclUe  der  Jung. 
frau  von  Orleans  {1&2&);  Der  Sangcrkrieg  auf  der  IVurlburg  {litiy. 
General  v.  Riiehel,  eine  militarisclie  Biographte  (182S);  Fata  Mor- 
gana (1830)  ;  Erzahlungcn  v.  Koixllen  (1S33)  ,  Die  Wcltrciclu 
(1835-40);  Biichlein  von  der  Liehcstchrc  {1S37)  \  Der  Pappcnhc^mer 
Cuirassier  (1842) ;  Lebensgeschiehle  des  Baron  Fnedrich  de  la  MolU. 
Fouque,  aitfgczcichnet  dureh  ihn  sclbst  (1640);  Goethe  und  Finer 
seiner  Bewundcrer  (1840)  ;  Ausgeieahlte  IVerkc  des  Baron  Fr.  de 
la  Motte  Fouque,  AitsgaLe  Ictzter  Hand  (1841).  A  poslhuiuous 
romance,  entitled  AbJ'all  und  Busse,  oder  die  S'-Aenspiegel, — ri-n. 
Roman  aus  der  Greiuschcide  des  18  und  19  Jahrh.,  was  published 
in  1844;  also  a  collection  entitled  GcistlicheJicdielUc  08iS),  and 
Christlicher  Licdcrschalz  (1862).. 

Fouqud's  popularity  was  great  ybut  lie  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  outlive  it.  A  disciple  of  the  brothers  Schlegel 
and  the  Ror-ance  School  in  Germany,  he  became  one  of  its 
most  illustrious  representatives.  There  was  a  time  when 
Fouqui's  volumes  were  in  every  German  household,  and 
people  waited  eagerly  at  the  libraries  for  his  newest  work. 
But  he  lived  to  see  the  change  in  literary  taste  which  shelved 
the  romanceschool,  and  with  it  almost  all  his  own  writings. 
The  greater  part  of  these  are  being  now  quickly  forgotten. 
Those  which  have  survived,  and  will  survive,  the  varia- 
tions of  popular  taste,  are  his  romances — the  Zauberring 
and  the  contents  of  the  Jahreszeiten,  especially  the  ex- 
quisite Undine,  which  has  always  been  considered  his 
masterpiece.  FouquiJ's  was  not  an  intellect  of  the  very 
highest  order,  neither  was  he  a  man  of  intense  feelings ; 
and  those  who  expect  to  find  in  his  works  deep  thinking 
or  highly-wrought  passion  will  be  disappointed.  Should 
they,  however,  desire  the  graceful,  the  romantic,  the 
exquisite,  it  is  there  in  abundance.  They  will  find  a  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  style  unsurpassed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  plots,  light  and  airy,  laid  in  scenes  o:  opal  huei 
For  Fouqu6  aimed  at  ethereal  beauty,  delighted  in  word- 
painting,  and  flitted  .continually  between  the  glories  of  a 
crimson  Spanish  sunset  and  the  cold  steel-blue  of  a  north 
German  nightfall.  There  is  in  his  works  plenty  of  sweet 
pathos,  of  a  kind  which  may  wet  the  ej-e  but  never  wrings 
the  heart ;  there  is  also  a  truly  German  love  of  the  weird 
and  supernatural  ;  but  their  especial  characteristic  is  their 
pure,  chivalric  tone  : — "An  ideal  of  Christian  knighthood," 
says  the  translator  of  Wilhelm' Meister,  in  his  German 
Romanee,  "  whencesoever  borrowed  or  derived,  has  all 
along,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  hovered  round  hii 
fancy."  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  same  characteristic  thai 
Jean  Paiil  Richter.  Fouqu(5'8  illustrious  critic  in  th« 
Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher,  has  christenedhimJ.'DerTapfere," 

or  "The  Valiant.V 

Of  Fouque's  works,  the  Undine,  the  Zauberring,  Jslauga's  Riiter, 
and  Sint2'am  have  been  tr.^uslated  into  English.  The  translatioa 
of  Asl-auga's  RiUcr  is  in  Carlyle's  German  Romance.  (F.  M. ) 

FOUQUET,  Nicolas  (1615-1680),  viscount  of  Melun 
and  of  Vaux,  marquis  of  Belle-Isle,  superintendent  ol 
finance  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  at  Pans  in  1615. 
Destined  to  ofiicial  life,  he  was  carefully  educated  ;  and 
so  evident  was  his  superior  ability  that  he  was  appointed 
master  of  requests  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was  onlj 
thirty-five  when  he  obtained  the  important  post  of  pro- 
cureur-general  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  (1650).  During 
the  civil  war  Fouquet  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  ol 
the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  enjoyed  in  return 
her  protection  and  patronage.  At  her  instance  he  was 
colled  in  1652  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  finance 
The  £naDce3  were  then  iu  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder. 
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from  the  long  wars  and  tKe  sliameless  greed  of  courtiers 
and  officials;  and  it  is  stated  that  Fouquet  for  a  time 
provided  the  means  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  tlie  state 
out  of  his  own  fortune  or  by  loans  olrtained  or.  his  own 
credit.  He  had  long  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  first 
minister,  Cirdinal  Mazarin,  and  was  his  zealous  instrument. 
But  soon  after  the  marriage  o'  Louis  XfV.  a  quarrel  broke 
out  between  them,  and  thenceforth  each  was  bent  on 
injuring  the  other.  The  increasing  deficit  in  the  treasury 
alarmed  the  king;  inquiries  were  addressed  to  Colbert, 
who  was  secretly  ambitious  of  succeeding  Fouquet  as 
minister  of  finance,  and  he  consequently  made  the  worst 
of  the  case  against  Fouquet.  The  extravagant  expenditure 
ar  1  personal  display  of  tlie  superintendent  served  to  in- 
tensify the  ill-will  of  the  king.  Fouquet  had  bought  the 
port  of  Belle-Isle,  and  strengtiiened  its  fortifications,  with 
B  view  to  taking  refuge  there  in  case  of  disgrace.  He  had 
spent  enormous  sums  in  building  a  palace  on  his  estate  of 
Vaux,  which  in  its  extent,  magnificence,  and  splendour  of 
decoration,  was  almost  a  forecast  of  Versailles.  He  had 
cherished  the  hope  of  succeeding  Mazarin  as  first  minister, 
and  had  even  made  advances  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallifere. 
In  August  1 66 1  be  entertained  the  king  at  his  palace  of 
Vaux,  giving  liim  a  fete  unrivalled  for  magnificence,  at 
which  Les  Far.heux  of  Moliire  was  for  the  first  time 
produced.  But  the  king  could  not  be  appeased.  By 
crafty  devices  Fouquet  had  been  induced  to  sell  his  office 
of  procureur-ghieral,  thus  losing  the  r.rotection  of  its  privi- 
leges, and  he  had  p.vid  the  price  cf  r^  into  the  treasury. 
The  king,  howevi.  wa.=!  only  prevented  fron~.  arresting  him 
at  the  feto  by  the  pkivl'ng  of  the  queen  UjOther.  He 
dissembled  for  a  short  time,  and  the  arresr.  was  made  about 
three  weeks  later  at  Nantes.  Fouquet,  after  several  re- 
movals from  prison  to  prison,  was  sent  to  the  Bastille. 
His  trial  extended  over  several  years,  and  excited  the 
deepest  interest.  In  1664  he  was  condemned  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  exile  and  confiscation  of  his  property.  The 
Bentence,  however,  was  commuted  into  one  of  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Pignerol.  He  bore  his  fate 
with  manly  fortitude,  and  composed  in  prison  several 
devotional  works.  He  died  at  Pignerol,  March  23,  1680. 
The  report  of  his  trial  was  published  in  Holland,  in  15 
vols.,  in  1665-1667,  in  spite  of  tne  remonstrances  which 
Colbert  addressed  to  the  s^ates-gL-noral.  A  second  edition, 
under  the  title  of  (Euvres  de  M.  Fouquet,  appeared  in  1696. 
FOUQUIER-TItVVlLLE,  A^•TOI^JE  Qctentin  (1747- 
1795),  was  born  at  Hc^rouel,  a  village  ii.  the  department  of 
the  Aisne.  Originally  a  jr-on'.-eur  (attorney)  attached  to 
the  chatelet  jurisdiction  ?r  Paris,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  by  his  debts  to  accept  a  humble  employment  under 
the  lieutenant-g(;n(-ral  de  police.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out  he  was,  a-j  the  friend  of  Danton  and  Robespierre, 
appointed  public  prosecutor  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
of  Paris,  and  discharged  this  oflice  with  the  most  unim- 
passioned  rigour  from  the  10th  of  March  1793  to  the 
28th  of  July  1794.  He  dealt  as  pitilessly  with  his  friends 
as  with  his  enemies,  if  only  they  were  charged  by  the 
committee  of  public  safety.  He  sent  to  the  guillotine  his 
protector  Danton,  Just  as  he  had  sent  Vergniaud  and  the 
Girondists.  He  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker,  but  main- 
tained his  accusations  with  an  obstinacy  so  cold,  convinc- 
ing, and  pre.ssing  that  he  never  failed  to  obtain  from 
the  judges  the  sentence  of  capital  punishment,  which  he 
always  claimed.  Although  it  seems  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  unscrupulous  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he 
was,  during  the  period"  of  his  bloody  mission,  inaccessible 
to  bribery ;  and,  having  accepted  it  as  his  business  to 
provide  the  guillotine  with  a  constant  supply  of  victims, 
he  might  well  boast  of  faithfulness  in  its  discharge.  And 
this  he  actually  did  in  the  pamjihlet  that  ho  published  in 


his  own  defence,  wiica  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  orjer 
of  the  convention  (August  i,  1794),  on  the  motion  of 
Freron,  whose  hands  hnd  been  as  deeply  imbrued  in  blood 
as  tho.se  of  Fouquier.  But  the  men  then  in  power  wielded 
the  terrors  of  the  law  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  that  made 
them  as  unsparing  as  Robespierre  and  his  companions  had 
been.  After  a  trial  which  lasted  furty-one  days,  Fouquier- 
TinviUe  was  in  his  turn  sent  to  the  scaffold,  on  the  Stli  of 
May  1795. 

See  Memoire  pour  A.  Q.  Fouqutcr,  fsc-accusateur  public  prit  U 
tribunal  rival utiomuxire  itabU  d  Paris,  ct  rendu  votonlairirmcnt  A 
la  Con/yicrgcric  le  jour  du  (Ucrct  qui  ordonn<:  son  arrcstaiion, 
Piiris,  1794,  4to  ;  A.  J  T.  Cnnnuiniiin,  Let  Chanincs  rouges,  ou 
mcir^uires  pour  scrvir  A  rhistuire,  du  rigiic  dcs  anarchistcs,  Paris, 
i799,  -2  v.^is,.  8vo  .  Ch.  Beniat-Sa:nt-Piu-,  La  Justice  rivolulioii. 
naxre  d  Faris,  Bordtyiuz,  Brf.it,  Lyon,  A'anlcs,  etc.,  Paris,  1861, 
18ino;  E.  Campardon,  HC^oire  du  Tribunal  rtvolutionnairc  de 
Pans,  Paris,  1861,  2  vc's.  18mo  itlie  2d  edition.  Paris.  1866,  2 
vols.  8vo,  has  a  sligh'.W  altered  title,  Tribunal  revnlulioniiairc  de 
Paris);  Mortimer-Temr'ix,  H\sivirc  dc  la  7'crrcur  d'apris  Ics  docu- 
menla  aviherdiqu^s  ct  des  piiccs  inedilcs,  Paris,  1861,  kc,  8  vols.  8vo. 

FOURCHAMBAULT,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depairt- 
ment  I'f  Nifevre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  with  a 
station  on  the  railway  about  5  miles  S  ^.  of  Nevers.  It;' 
owes  its  importance  to  its  extensive  iron-works,  which  wert 
established  in  1821  by  MM.  Boignes,  and  give  employment 
to  from  2000  to  5000  workmen.  Among  the  more  remark- 
able cliefs  d'ceuvre  which  have  been  produced  at  Fourcham- 
bault  are  the  metal  portions  of  the  Pont  du  Carrousal, 
some  of  the  bronzes  of  the  Colonne  du  Juillet,  the  frame- 
work of  the  cathedral  at  Chartres,  and  the  vast  spans  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Dordogue  at  Cubzac.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1871  was  5835,  an  1  of  the  commune  6054. 

FOURCROY,  Antoine  Francois,  Oomte  de  (1755- 
1809),  a  celebrated  chemist,  son  of  an  apothecary  in 
the  household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  born  at  Paris, 
June  15,  1755.  Some  of  his  ancestors  had  been  distin- 
guished at  the  bar,  but  the  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
he  belonged  had  becoue  greatly  reduced  in  circumstances. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Fourcrcj  left  the  college  at 
Marcourt,  where  he  had  nrofited  bat  little  by  ihe  instruction 
of  a  harsh  teacher.  Deter:ed  by  the  ill-success  of  a  friend 
from  going  upon  the  stage,  he  for  two  years  maintained 
himself  as  a  topyist  aud  writing-master ;  he  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  unjust  treatment  there  received,  left  the  office 
of  his  employer.  At  this  juncture,  Vicq  d'Azyr,  who  having 
boarded  at  his  home  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
young  man's  talents,  encouraged  him  to  enter  upon  a 
medical  career.  We-  accordingly  now  behold  Fourcroy 
a  poor  and  hard-working  student  of  medicine,  his  lodging 
a  garret,  in  the  middle  only  of  which  was  it  possible  to 
stand  upright,  and  his  near  neighbour  a  water-carrier,  to 
whose  family  of  twelve  he  acted  as  physician,  receiving  for 
his  services  a  good  supply  of  water.  To  support  himself 
he  gave  lessons  to  other  students,  and  made  translations 
for  a  bookseller,  who,  30  years  later,  when  Fourcroy  had 
become  director-general  of  public  instruction,  conscientiously 
offered .  to  make  up  for  the  meagreness  of  his  former 
remuneration.  In  1777,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soci(St6 
Royale  de  Mddecine,  appeared  Fourcroy's  first  publica- 
tion, Essai  sur  les  Maladies  des  Artisans,  the  translation 
of  a  Latin  work  by  Eamazzini,  with  notes  and  additions. 
At  length  Fourcroy,  who  was  recognized  as  the  most 
successful  alumnus  of  tlie  Parisian  medical  school,  became 
an  applicant  for  a  gratuitous  degree  and  licence,  provision 
for  the  granting  of  which  to  the  best  deserving  poor  student 
had  been  m.ade  by  the  bequest  of  a  Dr  'Diest.  It  so 
happened  that  the  faculty  of  physic  at  Paris  entertained 
feelings  of  the  most  jealous  enmity  against  the  newly- 
founded  Socidt^  Royale  de  Mddecine,  of  which  Vicq  d'Azyr  il 
was  perpetual  secretary,  and  to  hiiipiliatc  him,  and  in  him.  fl 
the   wliolo  society,   it    rejected    his    prot6g6    Fourcroy, 
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Upon  this  the  society  itself  subscribed  the  fees  requisite 
fur  a  diploma  (£250),  which  was  obtained  by  Fourcroy 
in  1780;  but  as  the  degree  of  "docteur  regent"  was 
unanimously  refused,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  procure 
any  professorship  under  the  faculty.  However,  in  1784 
his  rsputatioa  as  a  ciemist  gained  for  him,,  although 
Berthollot  was  his  fellow  candidate,  the  lectureship  of 
chemistry  at  the  coUeg;  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  which  had 
become  vacant  by  the  diiath  of  Macquer,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  phlogistic  school.  This  post  he  continued  to  hold  for 
the  next  25  years;  and  so  great  were  the  crowds  which  his 
eloquence  attracted  thai  it  was  twice  necessary  to  enlarge 
Iris  lecture-theatre.  Fourcroy  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
verts to  the  theories  of  Lavoisier,  which  he  designated 
"  LaChiniie  Fran9aise,"  a  name  whi-ch,  as  Thomson  remarks 
(flistort/  of  Chemistry,  ii.  p.  130),  "  certainly  contributed 
more  than  auyibing  else  to  give  the  new  notions  currency, 
at  least  in  France."  Togetlier  with  BerthoUet,  Fourcroy 
viasK  associated  with  Lavoisier  and  Guytou  de  Morveau  in 
1786  and  1787  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  entitled 
itethode  de  Norrundature  Chimique,  published  in  the  latter 
year.  la  1785  a  memoir  on  the  tendons,  subsequently 
completed  in  sii  parts,  gained  for  him  admission  into  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  became  in  1792  one  of 
tlie  deputies  of  the  National  Convention,  and  in  1793  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  soon  proved  himself  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  committee  for  the  public  instruction. 
To  him  was  due  the  enlargement  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  the  formation  of  a  commission  for  the  preservation  of 
works  of  art.  He  further  was  the  means  of  releasing  from 
imprisonment  Desault,  surgeon  of  tlie  Hotel-Dieu,  and  of 
preventing  the  execution  of  Darcet,  though,  unfortunately 
for  science,  he  found  no  opportunity  of  rescuing  Lavoisier. 
On  the  9th  of  Thermidor  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  tl  e  public  safety,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  instituted  three  schools  of  medicine,  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (at  that  time  the 
Ecole  des  Travaux  Publiques),  and  was  concerned  also  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  the  Institut,  and 
the  Mu36e  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  After  the  revolution  of  the 
9th  November  1799  he  was  made  a  councillor  of  state ;  and, 
being  appointed  director-general  of  instruction,  he  in  tlie 
course  of  5  years  superintended  tha  formation  of  12  schools 
of  law,  over  30  lyceums,  afterwards  called  royal  colleges, 
and  300  elementary  schools.  His  incessant  labours  at 
length  told  on  his  health,  and  he  suffered  greatly  from 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  On  the  16th  December  1809, 
ihe  very  day  on  which  by  letters  patent  he  had  been  created 
a  count  of  the  French  empire,  with  a  yearly  pension  of 
20,000  franca,  he  was  signing  some  despatches  when  he 
suddeuly  exclaimed  "  Je  suis  mort,"  and  with  those  words 
expired. 

Among  the  separate  pnblications  of  Fourcroy  are  Lemons  ttimen- 
tairea  d'Histoire  naturelle,  et  de  Chimie,  2  vols.  8vo,  1782,  enlarged, 
after  several  editions,  to  10  vols.  8vo,  with  the  title  Sysi^me  des 
Connaissanccs  ehimiqaes,  6  vols.  4to,  1801-2  ;  Mimoires  ct  Observa- 
tions dc  Clumie,  8vo,  1784;  L'Art  de  connattre  et  d' employer  les 
Mldicarr.ons  dam  Ics  Maladies,  2  vols.  8vq,  1785 ;  Essai  siir  le 
Phhgistiquc  et  les  Acidis,  8vo,  1788,  from  the  English  of  Kirwan, 
with  notes  by  De  Morvean  and  De  Foal-croy  ;  rhilosophie  Chimique, 
ou  Veritd  fonda-mcntales  de  la  Chimie  modcme,  8vo,  1795,  perhaps 
his  best  work,  of  which  several  editions  .and  translations  appeared  ; 
/li'otict  sur  la  Vic  et  les  Travaux  de  Lavoisier,  Svo,  1796;  Tahlcatuc 
synoptiqiws  de  Chimie,  4to,  1800;  Discoufs  sur  V InstrticHon  pub- 
liqtu:,  8vo,  1802.  He  was  the  author  of  more  than  160  papers  on 
chemical  snbjects,  contributed  to  the  Mimoires  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Institute,  the  Annales  de  Chtmie,  and  the  Annqks  de 
Music  cClfistoire  Naturelle,  and  was  editor  of  Le  Mldedn,  Eelairi. 
The  more  important  of  his  later  rese.irches  were  published  jointly 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  Vauquelin,  whom  he  befriended,  and 
wa3  the  means  of  first  bringing  into  notice. 

Sf.e  ralL-wot  (le  Ilrauvois.  hogc  Ilistori^ue,  ISIO;  G.  Cavier.  "  Klntro  His- 
tonqiie,"  M^m  ,1c  I'Jml..  ISIO.  pp.  xcvi-osivilL,  and  Ann.  itus.  Hilt.  Xal.  xvU. 
Mil,  pp.  83-1311,  Thomsun,  Annals,  i,,  1818 


FOURIER,  FR.iNcoLs  Charles  Marie  (1772-1837), 
one  of  the  most  celebiated  socialist  writers,  was  born  at 
Besan9on  in  Franche-Comtii,  on  the  7th  April  1772.  His 
father  waj  a  draper  in  good  circumstances,  and  Fourier 
received  an  excellent  education  at  the  college  in  his  native 
town.  After  completing  his  studies  there  he  travelled  fur 
some  time  in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  he  inherited  a  considerable  amount  of 
property,  which,  however,  wa.s  lost  when  Lyons  was  besieged 
by  the  troops  of  the  Convention.  Being  thus  deprived  of 
his  means  of  livelihood,  Fourier  entered  the  army,  but 
after  two  years'  service  as  a  chasseur  was  discharged  on 
account  of  ill-health.  In  1803  he  published  a  remarkable 
article  on  European  politics  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
Napoleon,  some  of  whose  ideas  were  foreshadowed  in  it. 
Inquiries  were  made  after  the  author,  but  nothing  seems 
to  have  come  of  them.  After  leaving  the  army  Fourier 
entered  a  merchant's  office  in  Lyons,  and  some  years  later 
undertook  on  his  own  account  a  small  business  as  broker. 
He  obtained  in  this  way  just  sufficiejit  to  supply  his  wants, 
and  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  elaboration  of  bis 
first  work  on  the  organization  of  society. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  while  engaged  in 
commerce,  he  had  become  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  social  arrangements  resulting  from  the 
principles  of  individualism  and  competition  were  essentially 
imperfect  and  immoral.  He  proposed  to  substitute  for 
these  principles  co-operation  or  united  eflfort,  by  means  of 
which  full  and  harmonious  development  might  be  given  to 
human  nature.  The  scheme,  worked  out  in  detail  in  his  fir.st 
work,  Thaorie  des  Quatre  Mouvements  (2  vols.,  Lyons,  1808, 
published  anonymously),  has  for  foundation  ia  particular 
psychological  proposition  and  a  special  economical  doctrine. 
Psychologically  Fourier  held  wliat  may  with  some  laxity  of 
language  be  called  natural  optimism, — the  view  that  the 
full,  free  development  of  human  nature  or  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  human  passion  is  the  only  possible  way  to 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  that  misery  and  vice  spring 
from  the  unnatural  restraints  imposed  by  society  on  the 
gratification  of  desire.  This  principle  of  harmony  among 
the  passions  he  regarded  as  his  grandest  discovery-^a  dis- 
covery which  did  more  than  set  him  on  a  level  with 
Newton,  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  attraction  or 
harmony  among  material  bodies.  Throughout  his  works, 
in  uncouth,  obscure,  and  often  unintelligible  language,  ho 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  same  fundamental  fact  of 
harmony  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  great  departments,— 
society,  animal  life,  organic  life,  and  the  material  universe. 
In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  principle  and  obtain  the 
resulting  social  harmony,  it  was  needful  that  society  should 
be  reconstructed  ;  for,  as  the  social  organism  is  at  present 
constituted,  innumerable  restrictions  are  imposed  upon' the 
free  development  of  human  desire.  As  practical  principle 
for  such  a  reconstruction-  Fourier  advocated  co-operativo 
or  united  industry.  In  many  respects  what  he  says  of 
co-operation,  in  particular  as  to  the  enormous  waste  of 
conomic  force  which  the  actual  arrangements  of  society 
ntail,  still  deserves  attention,  and  some  of  the  most  recent 
1  Torts  towards  extension  of  the  co-operative  method,  e.g., 
tl.  housekeeping,  were  in  essentials  anticipated  by  him. 
pill  the  full  realization  of  his  scheme  demanded  much  more 
than  the  mere  admission  that  co-operation  is  economically 
more  efficacious  than  individualism.  Society  as  a  whole 
must  be  organized  on  the  Hhes  requisite  to  give  full  scope 
to  co-operation  and  to  the  harmonious  evolution  of  human 
nature.  The  details  of  this  reorganization  of  the  social 
structure  cannot  be  given  briefly,  but  the  broad  outlines 
may  be  thus  sketched.  Society,'  on  his  scheme,  is  to 
be  divided  into  departments  or  plialariffes,  each  pfialmi'/e 
numbering  about  1600  persons.     Each  phalamjc  iuhabita 
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a  phalanstere  or  common  building,  and  has  a  certain 
portion  of  soil  allotted  to  it  for  cultivation.  The 
phcdamtere$  are  built  after  a  uniform  plan,  and  the 
domestic  arrangements  arc  laid  down  very  elaborately. 
The  staple  industry  of  the  phalanges  is,  of  course,  agri- 
culture, but  the  various  series  and  yroupes  into  which  the 
members  are  divided  may  devote  themselves  to  such 
occupations  as  arc  most  to  their  taste ;  nor  need  any 
occupation  become  irksome  from  constant  devotion  to  it. 
Any  member  of  a  group  may  vary  his  employment  at 
pleasure,  may  pass  from  one  task  to  another.  The  tasks 
regarded  as  menial  or  degrading  in  ordinary  society  can  be 
rendered  attractive  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  proper 
principles  of  human  nature :  thus  children,  who  have  a 
natural  afSnity  for  dirt,  and  a  fondness  for  "cleaning  up," 
may  easily  be  induced  to  accept  with  eagerness  the  funcr 
tions  of  public  scavengers.  It  is  not,  on  Fourier's  scheme, 
necessary  that  private  property  should  be  abolished,  nor  is 
the  privacy  of  family  life  impossible  within  the  phalanstere. 
Each  family  may  have  separate  apartments,  and  there  may 
be  richer  and  poorer  members.  But  the  rich  and  poor  are 
to  be  locally  intermingled,  in  order  that  the  broad  distinc- 
tion between  them,  which  is  so  painful  a  feature  in  actual 
society,  may  become  almost  imperceptible.  Out  of  the 
common  gain  of  the  phalange  a  certain  portion  is  deducted 
to  furnish  to  each  member  the  minimum  of  subsistence  ; 
the  remainder  is  distributed  in  shares  to  labour,  capital, 
and  talent, — five-twelfths  going  to  the  first,  four-twelfths  to 
the  second,  and  three-twelfths  to  the  third.  Upon  the 
changes  requisite  in  the  private  life  of  the  members 
Fourier  was  in  his  first  work  more  explicit  than  in  his  later 
writings.  The  institution  of  marriage,  which  imposes  un- 
natural bonds  on  human  passion,  is  of  necessity  abolished ; 
a  new  and  ingeniously  constructed  system  of  licence  is  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Considerable  offence  seems  to  have  been 
given  by  Fourier's  utterances  with  regard  to  marriage,  and 
generally  the  later  advocates  of  his  views  are  content  to 
pass  the  matter  over  in  silence,  or  to  veil  their  teaching 
nnder  obscure  and  metaphorical  language. 

The  scheme  thus  sketched  attracted  no  attention  when 
the  Theorie  first  appeared,  and  for  some  years  Fourier 
remained  in  his  obscure  position  at  Lyons.  In  1812  the 
death  of  his  mother  put  him  in  possession  of  a  smaU  sum 
of  money,  with  which  he  retired  to  BeUay  in  order  to 
perfect  his  second  work.  The  Traite  de  TAssociation 
Agricole  Domestique  was  published  in  2  vols,  at  Paris  in 
1822,  and  a  summary  appeared  in  the  following  year. 
After  its  publication  the  author  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the 
hope  that  some  wealthy  capitalist  might  be  induced  to 
attempt  the  realization  of  the  projected  scheme.  Dis- 
appointed in  this  expectation,  ho  returned  to  Lyons.  In 
1826  he  again  visited  Paris,  and  as  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  means  had  been  expended  in  the  publication  of  his 
book,  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  an  American  firm.  In 
1829  and  1830  appeared  wliat  is  probably  the  most 
finished  exposition  of  his  viev;s,  Le  Nouveau  Monde 
Industrie!.  In  1831  he  attacked  the  rival  socialist  doc- 
trines of  St  Simon  and  Owen  in  the  small  work  Pieges 
el  Charlalanisme  de  deux  Secies,  St  Simon  et  Owen.  His 
writings  now  began  to  attract  some  attention.  A  small 
body  of  adherents  gathered  round  him,  and  the  most  ardent 
of  them,  Victor  ConsidOrant,  published  in  1834  his  Deslince 
Sociale,  undoubtedly  the  most  able  and  most  important 
work  of  the  Fourierist  school.  In  1832  a  newspaper,  Le 
Phalanstere  ou  la  Reforme  IndustrieUc  was  started  to  pro- 
pagate the  views  of  the  school,  but  its  success  was  not  great. 
In  1833  it  declined  from  a  weekly  to  a  monthly,  and  in 
1834  it  died  of  inanition.  It  was  revived  in  1836  as  Le 
Phalange,  and  in  1 843  became  a  daily  paper,  La  Democrafie 
Pacifique.     In  1850  it  was  suppressed, 


Fourier  did  not  live  to  see  the  success  of  his  newspaper, 
and  the  only  practical  attempt  during  his  lifetime  to 
establish  a  phalanstere  was  a  complete  failure.  In  1832 
M.  Baudet  Dularj',  deputy  for  Seine-et-Oise,  who  had 
become  a  convert,  purchased  an  estate  at  Cond6  sur  Vesgre, 
near  the  forest  of  fiambouillet,  and  proceeded  to  establish 
a  socialist  community.  The  capital  supplied  was,  however, 
inadequate,  and  the  community  broke  up  in  disgust. 
Fourier  was  in  no  way  discouraged  by  this  failure,  and 
till  his  death,  in  October  1837,  lived  in  daily  expecta- 
tion that  wealthy  capitalists  would  see  the  merits  ■  of  his 
scheme,  and  be  induced  to  devote  their  fortunes  to  its 
realization.  It  may  be  added  that  subsequent  attempts  to 
establish  the  phalanstfere  have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful. 

For  an  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  Fourier's 
socialist  scheme  is  based,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
general  articles  Communism  and  Socialism,  but  a  word 
must  be  added  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
works.  Fourier  seems  to  have  been  of  extremely  retiring 
and  sensitive  disposition.  He  mixed  little  in  society,  and 
appeared,  indeed,  as  if  he  were  the  denizen  of  some  other 
planet.  Of  the  true  nature  of  social  arrangements,  and  of 
the  manner  iu  which  they  naturally  grow  and  become 
organized,  he  must  be  pronounced  extremely  ignorant. 
The  faults  of  existing  institutions  presented  themselves  to 
him  in  an  altogether  distorted  manner,  and  he  never 
appears  to  have  recognized  that  the  evils  of  actual  society 
are  immeasurably  less  serious  than  the  consequences  of  his 
arbitrary  scheme.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  human  passion  he 
supposed  harmony  was  to  ba  evolved  by  the  adoption  of  a 
few  theoretically  disputable  principles,  which  themselves 
impose  restraints  even  more  irksome  than  those  due  to 
actual  social  facts.  With  regard  to  the  economic  aspects 
of  his  proposed  new  method,  it  is  of  course  to  be  granted 
that  co-operation  is  more  efi'ective  than  individual  effort, 
but  he  has  nowhere  faced  the  question  as  to  the  probable 
consequences  of  organi2ing  society  on  the  abolition  of  those 
great  institutions  which  have  grown  with  its  growth.  His 
temperament  was  too  ardent,  his  imagination  too  strong, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  life  too  slight  to 
enable  him  justly  to  estimate  the  merits  of  his  fantastic 
views.  That  this  description  of  him  is  not  expressed  in 
over-strong  language  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  not 
only  considers  what  is  true  in  his  works, — and  the  portion 
of  truth  is  by  no  means  a  peculiar  discovery  of  Fourier's, — 
but  who  takes  into  account  the  whole  body  of  his  specu- 
lations, the  cosmological  and  historical  as  well  as  the 
economical  and  social.  No  words  can  adequately  describe 
the  fantastic  nonsense  which  he  pours  forth,  partly  in  the 
fofm  of  general  speculation  on  the  universe,  partly  in  tho 
form  of  prophetic  utterances  with  regard  to  the  future 
changes  in  humanity  and  its  material  environment.  From 
these  extraordinary  writings  it  is  no  extreme  conclusion  that 
there  was  much  of  insanity  in  Fourier's  mental  constitution. 

Ch.  Pellarin,  Fourier,  sa  Vie  ctsa  Thiorie,  5th  ed.,  18?2;  Sar- 
gant.  Social  Iitnovntors,  1859 ;  Reyband,  JU/ormaleurs  Modcrnts, 
7th  cd.,  1364;  Stein,  Socialismvs  vnd  Coonmunimniis  des  licuiigert 
Frankrcichs,  2d  ed..  1848:  Booth  fortnisilUly  lieview,  N.  S.,  vol- 
xii.  •      (R.  AD.)  4- 

FOURIER,  Je.vn  B.^ptiste  Joseph  (1768-1830), 
)  i-ench  mathematician,  was  born  at  Auxerre,  March  21, 
1768.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  was  left  an  orphan 
in  his  eighth  year ;  but  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend, 
who  observed  in  him  the  promise  of  superior  abilities, 
admission  was  gained  for  him  into  the  military  school  of 
his  native  town,  which  was  then  under  the  direction  ot 
the  Benedictines  of  Saint-Maur.  Ho  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  student,  and  made  rapid  progress,  delighting 
most  of  all,  but  not  exclusively,  in  mathematics.     It  was 

■  wish  to  enter  the  artillery  or  engineer  corps,  but  iailiog 
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in  this,  lis  was  appointed  ptolessor  of  mathematics  in  the  1 
schcol  in  which  he  had  been  a  pupiL  This  post  he  held 
for  about  four  years  (1789-1794),  and  during  this  time  he 
was  frequently'caUed  to  lecture  on  other  subjects,  rhetoric,  | 
philosophy,  and  historj-.  On  the  institution  of  the  normal  j 
school  at  Paris. he  was  sent  to  teach  in  it,  and  was  after- 
wards attached  to  the  polytechnic  school.  Fourier  was 
ene  of  the  savants  who  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt 
in  179S;  and  during  this  expedition  lie  was  called  to 
discharge  important  political  duties  in  addition  to  his 
scientific  ones.  He  was  for  a  time  virtually  governor  of 
half  Egypt,  was  for  three  years  secretary  of  the  institute 
of  Cairo,  and  undertook  to  deliver  the  funeral  orations 
for  Kleber  and  Desaix.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was 
nominated  prefect  of  Grenoble,  and  was  created  baron  and 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Ho  took  an  important 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  famous  Bescripiion  de 
CEgypte,  and  wrote  the  historical  introduction.  He  held 
his  prefecture  for  14  years;  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  he  carried  on  his  elaborate  and  fruitful  investigation.? 
on  the  propagation  of  heat  in  solid  bodies.  His  first 
memoir  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  heat  was  crowned 
by  the  Academy.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  I.  from  Elba 
in  1815,  Fourier  published  a  royalist  proclamation,  and  left 
Grenoble  as  Napoleon  entered  it.  He  was  then  deprived 
of  his  prefecture,  and,  although  immediately  named  prefect 
of  the  Khone,  was  soon  after  again  deprived.  He  now 
settled  at  Paris,  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1816,  but  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Louis 
XVIIL  wai!  not  admitted  till  the  following  year,  and  was 
afterwards  made  perpetual,  secretary  in  conjunction  with 
Cavier.  In  1822  he  published  his  most  celebrated  work, 
entitled  Za  Theorie  Anati/tique  de  la  Chaleur,  which  by  its 
new  methods  and  great  results  made  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  Of  this 
work  M.  Cousin  said  that  the  grandeur  of  its  results  was 
no  more  to  be  questioned  than  their  certainty,  and  that  in 
the  opinion  of  scientific  Europe  the  novelty  of  the  analysis 
on  which  they  rest  is  as  evident  as  its  completeness. 
In  1827  Fourier  was  received  at  the  French  Academy, 
and  the  same  year  succeeded  Laplace  as  president  of  the 
council  of  the  polytechnic  school.  In  1828  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Government  commission  established  for  the 
encouragement  of  literature.  He  died  at  Paris,  May  10, 
1830.  ■  After  his  death  appeared  his  remarkable  work  en- 
titled Analyse  des  equations  delenninees,  which  was  written 
in  his  youth  and  left  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and 
edited  by  ^[.  Navier  in  1831.  In  addition  to  the  works 
above  mentioned,  Fourier  wrote  many  memoirs  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  and  elopes  of  distinguished  men  of  science. 

FOURMONT,  '£tie.v>-e  (1683-1745),  a  French 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Habelai,  near  Saint  Denis,  in  1683. 
He  studied  in  Mazarin  College,  and  afterwards  in  the 
seminary  of  Trente-trois.  Here  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  Oriental  laignages,  and  shortly  after  leaving  the 
seminary  he  published  a  Traduction  du  Commeiitaire  du 
Rabbin.  Abraham  Ahen  Esra  sur  I'Ecclesiaste.  He  sub- 
sequently studied  at  Navarre,  and  in  1705  brought  out  A^ou- 
velle  Critique  Saaree,  which  gained  him  the  notice  of  the 
professors  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  1 7 1 1  Louis  XIV.  appointed 
Fourmont  to  assist  a  young  Chinese,  Hoan-ji,  in  compiling 
a  Chinese  grammar,  and  notwithstanding  that  Hoan-ji  died 
in  1716,  Fourmont  persevered  alone  at  the  task  assigned 
him,  and  published  in  1737  Jfeditationes  Sinicw,  and  in 
1742  Grammatica  Sinico.  Besides  numerous  other  works 
connected  with  Orieutal  literature,  he  is  the  author  of  Re- 
flexions Critiques  sur  .les  Histoires  des  Anciens  Peupies, 
Paris,  1735,  and  several  dissertations  printed  in  the  Jfe- 
moires  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  in  1715.     In  1713 


he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
in  1733  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  iiv 
1741  a  member  of  that  of  Berlin.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
December  1745.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Michel 
Fourmont  (1690-1746),  his  youngest  brother,  who  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  Syriac  language  in  the  Royal  College,  and 
was  sent  bvthe  Government  to  copy  inscriptions  in  Greece. 

FOURXIEE,  Pierre  Simon  (1712-1763),  French 
engraver  and  typefounder,  was  bom  at  Paris,  September 
15,  1712.  He  was  the  son  of  a  printer,  and  was  brought 
up  to  his  father's  business.  After  studying  drawing  uuder 
the  painter  Colson,  he  practised  for  some  time  the  art  of 
wood-engraving,  aud  ultimately  turned  his  attention  to  the 
engraving  and  casting  of  types.  He  designed  many  new- 
characters,  and  his  foundry  became  celebrated  not  only 
in  France  but  in  foreign  countries.  Not  content  with  his 
practical  achievements,  he  sought  to  stimulate  public  inte- 
rest in  his  art  by  the  production  of  various  works  on 
the  subject.  In  1737  he  published  his  Table  des  Propor- 
tions qu'il  faut  observer  entre  les  Caracteres,  which  waa 
followed  by  several  other  technical  treatises.  In  1758  he 
assailed  the  title  of  Guttenberg  to  the  honour  awarded  him 
as  inventor  of  printing,  claiming  it  for  SchbfTer,  in  his 
Dissertation  sur  I'Origine  et  les  Progris  de  I'Art  de  graver 
en  Bois.  This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in  which  Schopiiin 
and  Baer  were  his  opponents.  Fournier's  contributions  to 
this  debate  were  collected  and  reprinted  under  the  title 
of  Traiies  historiques  et  critiques  sur  COrigiiie  de  Vim- 
■prinurie.  His  principal  work,  however,  was  the  Manuel 
Typogrcrphique,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo  in  1764, 
the  first  volume  treating  of  engraving  and  type-founding, 
the  second  of  printing,  with  examples  of  different  alphabets. 
It  was  the  author's  design  to  complete  the  work  in  four 
volumes,  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  He  died  at- 
Paris,  October  8,  1768. 

FOWL  (Danish  Fxigl,  German  Vogel),  originally  used 
in  the  sense  that  Bird'  now  is,  but,  except  in  composition,— 
as  Sea-Fowl,  Wild-Fowl,  and  the  like, — practically  almost 
confined  -  at  present  to  designate  the  otherwise  nameless 
species  which  struts  on  our  dunghills,  gathers  round  onr 
barn-doors,  or  stocks  our  poultry  yards — the  type  of  the- 
genus  Callus  of  ornithologists,  of  which  four  well-marked 
species  are  known.  1\i&  first  of  these  is  the  Red  Jungle- 
Fowl  of  the  greater  part  of  India,  G.  femigiiieus, — called 
by  many  writers  G.  banl-iva, — which  is  undoubtedly  the 
parent  stock  of  all  the  domestic  races  (cf.  Darwin,  Animals 
and  Plaiits  under  Domestication,  i.  pp.  233-240).  It 
inhabits  Northern  India  from  Sindh  to  Burmah  and  Cochin 
China,  as  well  as  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  many  of  the 
islands  as  far  as  Timor,  besides  the  Philippines.  It  occur* 
on  the  Himalayas  up  to  the  height  of  4000  feet,  and  its 
southern  limits  in  the  west  of  India  proper  are,  according 
to  Jerdon,  found  on  the  Raj-peepla  hiUs  to  the  south  of  the 
Nerbudda,  and  in  the  east  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Godavery,  or  perhaps  even  further,  as  he  had  heard  of  its 
being  killed  at  Cummum.  This  species  greatly  resembles 
in  plumage  what  is  commonly  known  among  poultry-fanciers 
as  the  "  Black-breasted  Game"  breed,  and  this  is  said  to 
be  especially  the  case  with  examples  from  the  Malay 
countries,  between  which  and  examples  from  India  some 
differences  are  observable — the  latter  having  the  plumage 
less  red,  the  ear-lappets  almost  invariably  white,  and  slate- 
coloured  legs,  while  in  the  former  the  ear-lappets  are 
crimson,  like  the  comb  and  wattles,  and  the  legs  yellowish. 

*  Eird  tcogaate  -with  brad  aiid  hro^d)  was  originally  the  young  cf 
any  animal,  and  an  earlv  .^ct  of  the  Scottish  parliament  sjwafcs  of 
"Wolf-birdis,"  ue.,  -tt'olf-cubs. 

'  Like  Deer  (Danish  Z)yr,  German  Thier).  Beast,  too,  witi  som» 
TT>pn  has  alm<>st  attainnil  a;3  much  specializatioD. 
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TF  tlic  Malayan  birfU  he  considered  distinct,  it  is  to  tlicm 
that  the  nanio  G.  Oaukiva  properly  apphcs.  This  species 
is  said  to  be  found  in  lofty  forests  and  in  dense  thickets, 
as  well  as  iu  ordinary  bamboo-jungles,  and  when  cultivated 
land  is  near  its  haunts,  it  may  bo  seen  ia  the  fields  after 
the  crops  are  cut  in  straggling  parties  of  from  10  to  20. 
The  crow  to  which  thp  cock  gives  utterance  morning  and 
evening  is  described  as  being  jiist  like  thai  of  a  Bantam, 
but  never  prolonged  as  in  some  domestic  birds.  The  hen 
breeds  from  January  to  July,  nccording  to  the  locality ; 
and  laya  from  8  to  12  creamy-i^hite  eggs,  occasionally 
scraping  together  a  few  leaves  or  a  little  dry  grass  by  way 
of  a  nest.  The  so-called  G.  giganlcus,  formerly  taken  by 
eome  ornithologists  for  a  distinct  specie.s,  is  now  regarded 
as  a  tame  breed  of  G.  ferriigineus  or  bankiva.  The  second 
good  species  is  the  Grey  Jungle-Fowl,  G.  ionnerati,  whose 
range  begins  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  limits  of  the 
preceding,  and  it  occupies  the  southern  part  of  tho  Indian 
peninsula,  without  being  found  elsewhere.  Tlic  cock  has 
the  shaft  of  the  neck-hackles  dilated,  forming  a  horny 
plate,  the  terminal  portion  of  which  is  like  a  drop  of  yellow 
sealing-wax.  His  call  is  said  to  be  very  peculiar,  being  a 
broken  and  imperfect  kind  of  crow,  quite  unlike  that  of  G. 
ferrugineus,  and  inipossible,  says  Jerdon,  to  describe.  Tho 
two  species,  where  their  respective  ranges  overlap,  occa- 
sionally interbreed  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  present  readily 
crosses  in  confinement  with  dome.'^tic  poultry,  but  the 
hybrids  are  nearly  always  sterile.  The  third  species  is  the 
Cingalese  Jungle-Fowl,  G.  stanleyi  (the  G.  lafayettii  of  some 
authors),  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  This  also-greatly  resembles 
in  plumage  some  domestic  birds,  but  the  cock"  is  red 
beneath,  and  has  a  yellow  comb  with  a  red'  edge,  and 
purplish-red  cheeks  and  wattles.  He  has  also  a  singularly 
different  voice,  liis  crow  being  dissyllabic.  This  bird 
crosses  readily  with  .tame  hens,  but  the  hybrids  are  be- 
lieved to  be  infertile.  The  fourth  species,  G.  varius  (the 
G.  furcaius  oi  some  authors),  inhabits  Java  and  the  islands 
■eastwards  as  far  as  Flores.  This  differs  remarkably  from 
the  others  in  not  possessing  hackles,  and  in  having  a  largo 
unserrated  comb  of  red  and  blue,  and  only  a  single  chin 
wattle.  Tile  predominance  of  green  in  its  plumage  is 
4inother  easy  mark  of  distinction.  Hybrids  between  this 
•species 'and  domestic  birds  are  often  produced,  but  they 
are  most  commonly  sterile.  Some  of  them  have  been 
mistaken  for  distinct  species,  as  those  which  have  received 
Ihe  names  of  G.  csneus  and  G.  temmiiicki. 

Several  circumstances  seem  to  render  it  likely  that 
Fowls  were  first  domesticated  in  Eurmah  or  tho  countries 
:adjacent  thereto,  and  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  Chinese 
that  they  received  their  poultry  from  the  West  about 
the  year  1400  B.C.  By  tiie  Institutes  oi  Manu,  tho  date 
•of  which  is  variously  assigned  from  1200  to  800  B.C.,  the 
tame  Fowl  is' forbidden,  though  tlie  wild  is  allowed  to 
be  eaten — showing  that  its  domestication  was  accom- 
plished when  they  were  written.  The  bird  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  nor  by  Homer,  though  he 
has  'AXiKTwp  (Cock)  as  the  name  of  a  man,  nor  is  it 
figured  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  Pindar  men- 
tions it,  and  Aristophanes  calls  it  the  Persian  bird,  thus 
indicating  it  to  have  been  introduced  to  Greece  through 
Persia,  and  it  is  figured  on  Babylonian  cylinders  between 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries  B.C.  It  is  sculptured  on  the 
Lycian  marbles  in  the  British  Museum  {circa  600  B.C.), 
and  Blylh  remarks  (Ibis,  1857,  p.  157)  that  it  is  there 
represented  with  the  appearance  of  a  true  Junglo-Fowl, 
for  none  of  the  wild  Galli  have  the  upright  bearing  of  the 
tame  breed,  but  carry  their  tail  in  a  drooping  position.  For 
further  particulars  of  these  breeds  see  Poultry,     (a.  n.) 

FOWLFR,  CnARLEs  (1792-1867),  architect,  was  born 
fit  ColluBiptnn,  Devon,  May  17,  1792.     After  serving  an 


apprenticeship  of  five  years  yl  E.xeter,  he  went  to  London 
in  1811,  and  entered  the  office  of  David  Laing,  where 
he  remained  till  he  commenced  practice  for  himself.  His 
first  work  of  importance  was  the  Court  of  Baiikruptcy"'in 
Bnsiugh.Ul  Street,  linishod  in  1821.  Although  he  gained 
in  tho  following  year  the  'first  premium  for  a  design  for 
the  new  London  bridge,  a  design  by  another  architect 
was  ultimately  agreed  upon  and  carried  out.  Among 
Fowler's  other  designs  for  bridges  is  that  for  the  one 
constructed  across  the  Dart  at  Totness.  He  was  also  the 
architect  for  the  markets  of  Covent  Giirdon  and  llungerford, 
tho  new  market  at  Gravesend,  and  Exeter  lower  market ; 
and  besides  several  churches  he  designed  Devon  lunatic 
asylum  (1845),  the  London  fever  hospital  (1849),  and  the 
hall  of  tho  Wax  Chandlers'  Company,  Grcsham  Street 
(1833).  For  some  years  ho  was  honorary  secretary  of  the 
institute  of  British  architects,  and  he  was  afterwards  created 
vice-president.  He  retu-ed  from  his  profession  in  1853, 
and  died  at  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  September  26,  1867 

FOWLER,  John  (1826-1864),  inventor  of  the  steam 
plough,  was  born  at  Melksham,  Wilts,  July  11,  1826.  He 
learned  practical  engineering  at  Middlesborough-on-Tees, 
and  m  1849  invented  a  machine  for  laying  drain  tiles, 
which  was  at  first  worked  by  horses  but  afterwards  by 
steam.  In  1852  ho  began  experiments  in  steam  cultiva- 
tion, and  at  tho  Chester  meeting  in  1858  he  received  for 
his  steam  plough  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  prize  of 
£500.  In  conjunction  with  two  partners  ho  established 
in  1861,  at  Leeds,  the  well  known  firm  of  Fowler  it  Co. 
He  died  4th  December  1864.     See  Aoeiculture. 

FOWLER,  William  (c.  1560-1614),  one  of  the  poets 
who  frequented  tho  court  of  James  VI.  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  was  born  about  the  year  1560. 
After  attending  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  between 
1573-74  and  1578,  he  seems  to  have  selected  the  legal 
profession,  and  in  1580,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  was  at  Pans  studying  the  civil  law.  He  subsequently 
became  private  secretary  and  master  of  requests  to  Anne  of 
Denmark,  wife  of  James  VI.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
baptism  •■f  Prince  Henry  on  30th  August  1594,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  pageants  exhibited  ."  was  by  the  king's 
majesty  committed  to  the  lord  of  Lindorcs  and  Mr  William 
Fowler";  and  the  description  of  these  "rarcshows  and 
singular  inventions"  was  published  at  the  time.  The  si.ster 
of  Fowler,  Susannah,  was  married  to  Sir  John  Drummond, 
Knight,  and  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and  was 
mother  of  the  cebbrated  poet  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden. 
On  the  title  of  some  of  his  works  Fowler  styles  himself  P. 
of  Hawick,  thus  indicating  that  he  was  parson  or  rector  of 
Hawick.  He  is  frequently  styled  Sir  William  Fowler,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  kuighted.  That 
rowler  was  a  man  of  very  superior  literary  merit  is  evinced 
by  his  works,  which  are  stilL  preserved.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  collection  of  sonnets  entitled  The  Tarantula  of  Love  ; 
the  other  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  the  Triumphs 
of  Petrarch.  These  two  manuscripts  were  presented  by  his 
nephew,  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden,  to  the  library  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  in  1626,  and  it  is  understood  both 
will  shortly  be  published.  Fowler  was  a  great  favourite  at 
court.  He  prefixed  a  panegyrical  sonnet  to  The  Furies, 
a  composition  of  James  VI.,  while  the  king  in  return 
performed  a  similar  office  for  his  Triumphs  of  Petrarch,  in 
a  strain  of  versification  which  for  vigour  and  fluency  was 
vastly  superior  to  his  common  style.  Besides  the  above, 
two  volumes  of  his  manuscript  notes,  scrolls  of  poems,  itc., 
are  preserved  among  the  Drummond  MSS.,  in  the  librOiry 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Specimens  of 
Fowlers  verses  were  published  in  1823  by  Leyden  in  hi.-s 
Smtlisii  ruscriptivp.  Puevis,  and  are  also  to  be  found  in 
other  collections  illustrating  the  poetry  of  the  period. 
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FOWNES,  Geoege  (1815-1849),  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  an 
eminent  chemist,  waa  bora  in  London.  He  early  showed 
an  interest  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  when  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age  joined  with  Dr  Henry  Watts  and  Mr 
Everett  in  establishing  a  philosophical  class  at  the  Western 
Literary  Institution  in  Leicester  Square.  In  1837  ho 
entered  the  laboratory  of  Everett,  lecturer  on  chemistry 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  and  in  1839  he  studied  for 
some  time  under  Professor  Liebig  at  Giessen.  He  was 
lecturer  on  chemistry  first  at  the  Charing  Cross  and  then 
dt  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  as  also  at  the 
school  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  In  18-15  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Birkbect  Chemical  Laboratory  in 
University  College,  London.  He  died  of  consumption, 
January  31, 1849.  Besides  his  well-known  and  frequently 
rei^edited  Manual  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Acton  prize  essay 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  entitled  Chemistry,  as  exemplify- 
ing the  Wisdom  and  Berwficencc  of  God,  Fownes  wrote 
numerous  scientific  papers,  among  others  the  following  ; — 

"  On  the  Direct  Formation  of  Cyanogen  from  its  Elements," 
Jkp.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1841,  part  ii.  pp.  52,  53  ;  "  On  tlie  Preparation 
of  Artificial  Yeast,"  Mem.  Clum.  Soc,  i.,  1841-43,  pp.  100-103; 
"On  the  Preparation  of  Hippuric  Acid,"  Phil.  Mag.,  xxi.,  1842, 
pp.  3S2-3S4;  "On  the  Food  of  Plants"  [prize  essay],  Jour.  Agric. 
Soc..  iv.,  1843,  pp.  493-556;  "Go  the  Kxistence  of  Pliosphoric 
Acid  ill  Roclis  of  Igneous  Origin,"  Phil.  Trails.,  184  4,  pp.  53-56  ; 
"An  Accoant  of  the  Artificial  Formation  of  a  Vcgeto-all<ali " 
(Furfurol),  and  "On  BenzoKne,"  ib.,  1845,  pp.  253-268;  '"On 
the  Production  of  Furfurol,"  /'Aorm.Vo!«-n.,  1S49,  113-116;  "On 
the  Equivalent  or  Combhltug  Volumes  of  Solid  Bodies,"  ib.,  pp. 
334-339. 

FOX  (Vulpes),  a  genus  of  digitigrade  Carnivora,  be- 
longing to  the  Canida  or  dog  family,  but  difl'ering  from 
the  true  dogs  (Cams)  in  the  greater  elongation  and  sharp- 
ness of  tlie  muzzle,  and  in  the  greater  length  and  bushiness 
of  the  tail.  They  likewise  differ  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
being  elliptical  when  contracted,  and  in  the  possession  of 
a  subcaudal  gland,  in  which  a  fetid  substance  is  secreted, 
the  emission  of  which  gives  to  foxes  their  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable odour.  There  are  24  recent  spegies  of  foxes 
known,  distributed  over  all  the  great  continents  except 
South  America  and  Australia.  Of  these  the  Fennec  foxes 
are  exclusively  African,  and  the  bristle-tailed  foxes  North 
American.  The  Common  Fox  ( Vulpes  vulgaris),  the  pet  of 
the  hunting  field  and  the  pest  of  the  farndyard,  occurs 
throughout  Europe,  wherever  it  has  not  been  exterminated 
by  man.  It  is  the  Scottish  tod  and  the  French  renard.  It 
measures  about  two  feet  in  length  exclusive  of  tho  tail, 
which  is  about  a  foot  long  Its  fur  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  above,  and  more  or  leas  white  beneath  ;  the  back  of 
its  ears  and  the  fore  part  of  its  limbs  are  black,  and  the  tip 
of  its  bushy  tail,  or  brush  as  it  is  called,  is  white.  Its  long, 
sharp  muzzle,  efect  pointed  ears,  and  sh-arp  eye  give  it  an 
appearance  of  sagacity  and  cunning  which  its  real  character 
fully  justifies.  The  fox  is  undoubtedly  the  subtlest  of 
British  beasts  of  the  field,  its  intellectual  capacity  having 
no  doubt  been  enlarged  by  the  peculiarly  hard  conditions 
under  which  alone  it  is  permitted  to  exist  in  this  country. 
It  is  regularly  hunted  by  tho  fleet  and  keen-scented  fox- 
hounds, urged  on  by  mounted  huntsmenj  all  of  whom 
are  not  unfrequently  baffled  by  the  speed,  cunning,  and 
ingenuity  of  this  wily  creature.  The  fox  is  a  solitary 
animal,  inhabiting  a  burrow  known  as  ito  earth,  which  it 
either  excavates  for  itself,  or,  as  more  usually  happens, 
obtains  by  previously  ejecting  the  badger  or  the  rabbit 
from  its  home.  So  averse,  indeed,  is  the  fox  to  dig  for 
itself,  that  when  foiled  in  its  attempts  to  dispossess  the 
Ijadgcr,  it  has  been  known  to  take  up  its  quarters  with  the 
liittcf,  and  in  Germany  it  is  readily  induced  to  make  its 
l^iome  in  artificial  burrows,  constructed  of  stone  and  earth 
'ur  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operation  of  digging  out 
.ha  cubs.     The  fox  also  occurs  in  woods,  and  even  in  the  " 


open  country  without  burrows,  lying  in  its  "cover"  by  daj 
and  stealing  forth  at  night,  when  alone  it  can  be  said  to  see 
properly,  in  search  of  its  prey.  Its  food  consists  of  rabbits^ 
hares,  poultry,  and  game-birds,  although  when  these  are 
not  to  be  had  it  is  fain  to  satisfy  its  hunger  with  rats, 
mice,  and  even  insects — "  the  droppings  of  these  creatures," 
says  Bell,  "  being  often  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
wing  cases  of  beetles."  The  fox  also  visits  the  sea-.shore, 
where  it  feeds  on  shell-fish  and  crustaceans ;  and  on  the 
Continent  it  is  said  to  frequent  the  vineyards  in  order  tn 
gratify  its  taste  for  ripe  grapes.  Although  the  flesh  of 
most  birds  forms  its  favourite  food,  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, noticed  by  Dr  Weissenborn,  that  even  the  severest 
hunger  cannot  compel  it  to  eat  the  flesh  of  birds  of  prey, 
while  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  fox  enjoys,  if 
it  d.oes  not  even  prefer,  "high"  meat.  The  female  produces 
her  j'oung  iu  April — the  period  of  gestation  extending 
from  60  to  65  days.  These  are  usually  from  5  to  8  in 
number,  and  for  them  she  shows  the  greatest  solicitude, 
defending  them  with  the  utmost  courage,  arid  exhibiting  a 
boldness  altogether  foreign  to  her  character  at  other  times. 
The  cubs  attain  their  full  size  in  about  18  months,  and  the 
duration  of  life  in  the  species,  judging  from  individuals 
kept  in  confinement,  probably  extends  to  J  3  or  14  years. 
The  cubs,  like  those  of  mostvCamivora,  are  exceedingly 
playfid,  and  may  often  be  seed  amusing  themselves,  after 
the  manner  of  young  dogs,  in  pursuit  of  tlieir  own  brushes. 
Their  resemblance  to  the  dog  does  not,  however,  extend 
much  further,  for,  unlike  it,  they'seem  incapable  of  attach- 
ment to  man.  Although  taken  young  and  brought  up 
with  dogs,  tlieir  attachment  does  not  go  beyond  refraining 
from  biting  the  hand  that  is  accustotjied  to  feed  them. 
They  remain  timid  and  suspicions,  and  are  always  ready  to 
snap  at  any  one  seeking  to  be  familiar.  This  incapability 
of  domestication,  and  the  fact  that  the -dog  and  fox  have 
never  been  known  to  interbreed,  would  seem  to  prove  that 
these  animals  are  by  no  means  so  nearly  related  as  was  at 
one  time  supposed.  Ample  proof  of  the  very  considerable 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  fox  is  to  be  found  in  the 
stratagems  to  which  it  has  recourse  in  securing  its-prey, 
but  still  more  in  the  quickness  with  which  it  detects  man's 
strategic  efforts  to  outwic  and  capture  it  "  Its  instinctive 
cunning,"  says  Bell,  "  leads  it  soon  to  suspect  the  wiles  of 
its  enemies,  and  it  will  in  a  very  short  time  ascertain  the 
design  of  a  trap  or  a  gin,  though  concealed  with  the  utmost 
care."  Nothing  can  exceed  the  caution  with  which  reynard 
approaches  and  examines  the  baited  trap,  or  the  kouA 
chalance  with  which  he  approaches,  enters,  and  rifles  the, 
snare  in  which  some  animal  has  been  already  caught,  and| 
which  he  evidently  knows  can  do  him  no  injury  until 
reset.  There  are  also  several  well  authenticated  cases  of 
the  fox  counterfeiting  death  in  order  to  escape  from  its 
enemies.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  put  a  dilTerent 
interpretation  on  such  instances,  but  examples  of  "  feign- 
ing "  have  of  late  yeai-s  been  noticed  in  so  many  and  such 
diverse  animals, — among  insects,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals, — that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
wily  fox  has  recourse  to  a  stratagem  which,  for  want  of  » 
better  term,  may  be  described  as  counterfeiting  death. 

Clo.?cly  allied  to  the  common  fox  of  Europe  is  the  Eed 
Fox  (  Vulpes  fulvus)  of  eastern  North  America,  regarded  by 
many  naturalists  as  onl}'  a  variety  of  the  common  species — 
an  opinion  which  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  hitherto  no  remains  of  the  red  fox  nave  been  found  in 
the  cave  deposits  of  that  continent,  although  remains  of  tho 
grey  fox  are  abundant.  It  may  thus  possibly  be  tho' 
descendant  of  individuals  of  the  Eurppean  species,  intro- 
duced at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  owing  the 
differences  that  now  distinguish  it  to  the  greatly  altered 
conditions  under  which  for  centuries  it  has  existed.     It  ia 
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altogether  larger  than  the  commuQ  fox  of  Kurope,  and  the  fur 
is  longer  and  softer,  the  colour  more  brilliant,  and  the  muzzle 
less  extended.  According  to  Sir  J.  Richardson,  it  preys 
largely  on  the  smaller  animals  of  the  rat  family,  and  is  very 
fond  of  fish.  "  The  red  fox,"  he  says,  "  does  not  possess  the 
wind  of  its  English  congener.  It  runs  for  about  100  yards 
with  great  awiftness,  but  its  strength  is  exhausted  in  the 
first  burst,  and  it  is  soon  overtaken  by  a  wolf  or  a  mounted 
horseman."  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  it  is  largely 
hunted  for  its  valuable  fur,  about  00,000  skins  of  this 
species  being  annually  imported  into  the  London  market. 
There  are  several  well-known  varieties  of  the  red  fox,  as 
the  cross,  fox  and  the  black  or  silver  fox.  The  latter  is 
very  scarce,  and  its  fur  is  more  valuable  than  any  other 
found  in  North  America.  La  Hontan  states  that  in  his 
time  a  skin  of  the  silver  fox  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
and  an  unusually  fine  skin  has  been  sold  in  the  London 
market  for  £50.  Tlie  fur  is  sometimes  of  a  uniform  black 
shining  colour,  except  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  white ; 
"but  more  usually  it  has  a  hoary  appearance  from  the 
admixture  of  white  tipped  hairs  with  those  entirely  black. 
This  fox  is  exceedingly  shy  and  difBcult  of  approach,  owing 
probably  to  the  persistency  with  which  it  is  hunted  by  the 
fur  traders.  About  1600  skins  of  the  silver  fox  ar6 
annually  imported  into  Britain.  The  Arctic  Fox  ( Vulpes 
lagopiis)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  boreal  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
European  fox,  its  ears  being  less  pointed  and  the  muzzle 
shorter.  The  soles  of  its  feet  are  densely  furred,  resembling 
those  of  a  hare,  hence  its  specific  name,  lagopus.  As  with 
many  Arctic  animals  the  colour  of  its  fur  changes  with  the 
season,  being  in  most  cases  of  a  pure  white  colour  in  winter, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  black  hairs  at  the  extremity  of 
'the  tail.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  however^when  the 
Arctic  snows  begin  to  disappear,  the  long  white  -fur  gives 
place  to  shorter  hair  of  a  dark  brown  or  sooty  colour. 
Occasionally  a  dark-coloured  fox  may  be  seen  in  winter, 
and  a  white  one  in  summer,  and  in  Iceland,  according  to 
Professor  Newton,  the  winter  coat  ditfers  very  sliglitly  in 
colour  from  that  of  summer,  probably  owing  to  the  com- 
paratively mild  character  of  the  Icelandic  winter.  The 
Arctic  fox  has  little  of  the  proverbial  cunning  of  its  kind, 
having  been  seen  to  walk  unsuspiciously  into  the  trap 
wliich  had  been  baited  in  its  presence.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
cleanly  animal,  and  the  fetid  odour  characteristic  of  the 
entire  genus  is  almost  absent  in  this  species.  It  differs  also 
from  the  common  fox  in  being  gregarious,  living,  according 
to  R,ichardson,- in  little  v'Uages  consisting  of  20  or  30 
burrows  placed  near  each  other.  The  Arctic  foxes  seek 
their  food,  which  consists  of  lemmings,  birds,  eggs,  and 
cirrion,  at  night,  and  their  first  impulse,  says  Captoia  Lyon, 
on  securing  it  is  to  hide  it,  even  though  suffering  severely 
from  hunger.  It  was  suggested  some  years  ago  by  Pro- 
fessor Newton  that  this  species  supported  itself  during 
I  winter  on  a  store  of  provisions  laid  up  during  summer,  and 
'  Captain  Feildon  was  able  during  the  recent  polar  expedition 
(1875)  to  confirm  this.  When  in  Grinnell  Land  he  and 
his  companions  came  upon  Arctic  foxes,  and  were  greatly 
surprised  on  discovering  numerous  deposits  of  dead  lem- 
mings. "  In  one  nook,  "  says  Captain  Feilden,  "  under  a 
rock  we  pulled  out  over  50 ;  we  disturbed  numerous  caches 
of  20  and  30,  and  the  ground  was  honeycombed  with  holes, 
each  of  which  contained  several  bodies  of  these  little 
animals,  a  small  quantity  of  earth  being  placed  over  them  " 
{A  Voyageto  Ike  Polar  Sea,  by  Captain  SirG.  Nares,  1878). 
Nearly  10,000  skins  of  the  Arctic  fox,  chiefly  in  winter 
fur,  are  annually  brought  into  Britain. 

Foxes  are  found  fossil  in  caverns  in  many  parts  of 
JSurope,  and  extinct  species  occur  in  the  Tertiary  deposits 
of  both  hemispheres,  (j.  gi.) 


FOX,  CUAELE.S  James  (1749-1806),  boru  on  the  24th 
of  January  1749,  at  9  Conduit  Street,  in  the  city  of 
AVestminster,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Fox,  first  Lord 
Holland.  His  mother  v;as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  second 
duke  of  Richmond.  As  his  great-great-grandmother  was 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  he  had  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
Charles  II.  of  England  and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  was  born  shortly 
after  Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne,  and  died  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.  The  public  services  of 
this  member  of  the  Fox  family  have  received  less  notice 
than  they  deserve.  He  was  a  yeoman's  son  who,  having 
been  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  was  considered 
capable  of  rising  in  the  world.  AVhea  a  youth  ho  first  ' 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  household  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland ;  then  he  entered  the  service  of  Lord 
Percy,  the  earl's  brother,  and  he  wm  present  with  the 
royalist  army  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  aa  Lord  Percy's 
deputy  at  the  ordnance  board.  Accompanying  Charles  II. 
in  his  flight  to  the  Continent,  ho  served  him  in  a  menial 
capacity  during  his  exile,  till  he  was  promoted  to  be  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse.  He  was  employed  as  intermediary 
between  the  king  and  General'  Monk.  Honours  and 
emolument  were  his  reward  after  the  Restoration  ;  he  was 
knighted,  and  appointed  to  the  lucrative  offices  of  clerk  of 
the  green  cloth  and  paymaster  of  the  forces.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons,  first  as  member  for  Salisbury, 
and  secondly  for  Westminster.  He  succeeded  the  earl  of 
Rochester  as  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  filling  that 
office  for  23  years  and  during  three  reigns.  At  the  mature 
age  of  .seventy-seven  he  married  for  the  second  time  ;  fou« 
children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  He  died  in  1716 
at  the. age  of  eighty-nine,  and  left  a  large  fortune.  It  is 
his  distinction  to  have  founded  Chelsea  hospital,  and  to  have 
contributed  £13,000  in  aid  of  this  laadable  public  work. 
Though  his  place  as  a  statesman  is  in  the  second  or  even 
the  third  rank,  yet  he  was  a  useful  man  in  his  generation, 
and  a  public  servant  who  creditably  discharged  all  the  duties 
with  which  he  was  entru.sted.  Unlike  other  statesmen  of 
liis  day,  he  grew  rich  in  the  service  of  the  nation  without 
being  suspected  of  corruption,  and  without  forfeiting  the 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries.  Sir  Stephen  Fox's  second 
son  by  his  second  marriage  was  named  Henry.  Inheriting 
a  large  share  of  the  riches  which  his  father  had  accumu- 
lated, he  squandered  it  soon  after  attaining  his  majority. 
Henry  Fox  went  to  the  Continent  to  escape  from  his 
creditors.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  country- 
woman of  fortune,  who  became  liis  patroness  and  was  so 
lavish  with  her  purse  tliat,  after  several  years'  absence, 
he  was  in  a  position  to  return  home  and  to  enter  parliament 
as  member  for  Hindon.  He  became  the  favourite  pupil 
and  devoted  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  achieving 
unequalled  and  unenviable  proficiency  in  the  worst  political 
arts  of  his  master  and  model.  As  a  speaker  he  was  fluent 
and  self-possessed,  imperturbable  under  attack,  audacious  in 
exposition  or  retort,  and  able  to  hold  his  own  against  Pitt 
himself  Thus  he  made  himself  a  power  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  an  indispensable  member  of  several  adminis- 
trations. He  heaped  up  riches  when  acting  as  paymaster 
of  the  forces  during  the  war  which  Pitt  conducted  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  and  in  wliich  the  nation  was  intoxi- 
cated with  glory.  He  served  under  the  earl  of  Bute  in 
order  that  he  might  exercise  his  skill  in  cajolery  and  cor- 
ruption to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  approve  of  the 
treaSy  of  Paris ;  as  a  recompense,  he  was  raised  to  the 
House  of  Lords  with  the  title  of  Baron  Holland.  He  strove, 
but  in  vain,  to  obtain  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl, 
a  dignity  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  he  died  a 
sorely  disappointed  man,  with  a  reputation  for  canning  and 
unscruDulousness  which  cannot  ca.sily  be  matched,  and  with 
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an  unpopularity  which  justifies  the  conclusion  tnat  he  was 
the  most  thoroughly  hated  statesman  of  his  day.  Henry 
Fox's  affection  for  his  son  Charles  James  verged  on  idolatry. 
The  boy  was  both  precocious  and  engaging.  Whatever  he 
chose  to  learn,  he  acquired  with  ease,  and  he  displayed 
more  than  a  boy's  good  sense  -in  correcting  his  faults. 
Once  he  overheard  his  mother,  with  whom  lie  was  no 
favourite,  remark  to  his  father,  "  Charles  is  dreadfully 
passionate;  what  shall  we  do  with  him?"  and  the  reply, 
"  Oh,  never  mind ;  he  is  a  very  sensible  little  fellow,  and  he 
^•ill  learn  to  cure  himself."  Thereupon  he  resolved  to 
repress  his  angry  passions,  and  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
himself  a  pattern  for  gentle  bearing  and  command  of 
temper.  He  went  to  Eton  when  he  was  nine,  having 
spent  the  preceding  year,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  school 
kept  at  Wandsworth  by  Pampelonne,  a  French  refugee. 
The  boy's  health  was  delicate,  and  this  caused  his  father 
much  anxiety.  He  was  not  diligent  in  learning,  nor  was 
his  tendency  towards  indolence  at  school  counteracted  by 
the  discipline  to  which  he  was  subjected.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Francis,  his  tutor,  sent  to  his  father  accounts  more  flattering 
than  just  of  his  son's  progress  and  attention,  and  better 
fitted  to  gratify  parental  fondness  than  set  forth  the  truth. 
He  often  went  home  in  order  to  accompany  his  parents 
to  some  notable  spectacle,  chief  among  them  being  the 
coronation  of  George  III.,  where  he  met  with  a  slight 
accident,  which,  being  reported  in  the  newspapers,  caused 
his  father  to  write,  "  'The  article  [in  the  newspapers] 
of  Charles's  mishap  has  brought  several  messages.  The 
l)oy  is  a  great  deal  better  beloved  than  his  father  is." 
AVhen  fourteen  he  left  school  for  four  months,  which  he 
spent  with  his  parents  at  Spa  and  Paris.  His  father 
taught  him  to  game  at  Spa,  giving  him  several  gold 
pieces  wherewith  to  try  his  luck,  as  the  saying  is,  every 
evening.  Hence  he  early  became  addicted  to  the  vice 
which  was  for  some  years  his  besetting  sin,  and  for  which 
ho  could  urge  no  other  excuse,'  when  taunted  with  it  later 
by  Lord  Hillsborough  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  that 
it  was  a  vice  "  countenanced  by  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a 
vice  to  which  some  of  the  greatest  characters  had  given 
way  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  and  a  vice  which  carried 
with  it  its  own  punishment,  and  entailed  a  curse  upon  those 
who  were  addicted  to  it."  He  returned  to  Eton  thinking 
himself  a  thorough  young  man  of  the  world  ;  but  his  dandi- 
fied airs  only  excited  the  ridicule  of  his  comrade.=!,  and  Dr 
Barnard,  the  head  master,  by  flogging  him  for  misconduct, 
made  him  feel  keenly  that  he  was  still  a  more  schoolboy. 
More  instructive  and  advantageous  than  trips  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  visits  to. Continental  gaming  houses  were  the 
visits  which  he  made  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  com- 
pany with  his  father,  to  hear  important  debates.  He  was 
in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  Lord  North 
moved  "  that  the  paper  entitled  iheNoiik Briton  is  a  false, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel"  '  His  father  impressed  upon 
him  that  John  Wflkes  was  a  bad  man,  and  that  the  earl 
of  Bute  was  a  sagacious  minister;  these  opinions  were 
embodied  by  him  in  some  French  verses,  which  injudicious 
admirers  have  reproduced  to  show  liis  want  of  mastery  over 
the  French  language,  and  the  absurdity  of  his  boyish  political 
sentiments.  Leaving  Eton  in  17G4,  Fox  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  Hertford  College.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Sir  Macartney,  he  professed  a  great  liking  for  O.xford  and 
fondness  for  mathematics,  adding,  in  another  letter,  that  he 
believed  mathematics  were  useful,  and  was  sure  they  were 
entertaining,  this  being  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  recommend 
them.  The  same  letter  contained  his  judgment  on  a  newly 
published  poem,  which  is  far  less  paradoxical  and  more 
creditable  to  his  discernment  than  the  foregoing  statement 
concerning  mathematics.  The  poem  was  the  Trnvdler, 
which  the  youthful  critic  pronounced,  with  perfect  truth, 


"  to  have  a  good  deal  of  merit.  A  trip  to  Paris  and.a  stay 
there  of  two  months  interrupted  Fox's  university  career. 
Dr  Newcome,  the  head  of  his  college,  readily  sanctioned  this 
holiday,  making  the  complimentary  remark  that  such  appli- 
cation as  his  required  ''some  intermission,  and  you  are  tha 
only  person  with  wliom  I  have  ever  had  connexion  to  whom 
I  could  say  this.  .  .  .  You  need  not  interrupt  your  amuse- 
ments by  severe  studies ;  for  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
make  a  step  onward  without  you,  and  therefore  we  shall 
stop  until  we  have  the  pleasure  of  your'compauy."  This 
visit  to  the  capital  of  France  was  no  more  serviceable  to  him, 
in  a  moral  sense,  than  his  previous  une.  His  father  en- 
couraged him  to  indulge  himself  without  stint  in  pleasures  to 
which  young  men  are  only  too  prone,  and,  what  is  still  more 
blameworthy,  jested  n'  tlie  scruples  of  a  son  who  had  no 
strong  liking  for  vicious  courser!--  On  his  return  to  Oxford 
he  worked  hard  at  his  studies,  spending  the  greater  part 
of  a  vacation  in  systematic  reading  along  with  his  friend 
Dickson,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Down.  Their 
leisure  was  devoted  to  perusing  the  works  of  the  early 
English  dramatists,  all  of  which  tliey  read.  Taking  his 
degree  in  1766,  he  left  Oxford  and  s[jent  the  succeeding 
two  years  in  Continental  travel,  traversing  France  and  Italy, 
either  in  company  with  his  parents,  or  else  with  his  friends 
Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Fitzvvl'iHam,  and  Mr  Uvedale  Price. 
Along  with  Jlr  Price  he  visited  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  where 
he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  great  Frencliman  for  his 
fathers  sake,  .nnd  was  advised  to'read  Voltaire's  published 
works  in  order  that  he  might  emancipate  himself  from 
religious  prejudices  and  increase  his  stock  of  ideas.  He 
became  a  proficient  in  speaking  the  French  tongue,  and 
he  practised  himself  in  writing  it  by  penning  poetical 
epistles  in  French  to  his  (iiend  Filzpatrick.  He  also 
mastered  Italian,  which  he  admired  beyond  measure,  saying 
that  there  was  "  more  good  poetry  in  Italian  than  in  all 
other  languages  that  I  understand  put  togetlier."  He  was 
then  passionately  fond  of  amateur  acting  and  of  wearing 
fine  clothes.  In  after  days  his  friends  could  scarcely  credit 
the  assurance  of  the  friends  of  his  youth  when  the  latter 
stated  that  Fox,  who  had  become  a  sloven  in  dress,  was 
once  a  "  macaroni,"  having  made  a  journey  from  Pans  to 
Lyons  in  order  to  buy  waistcoats,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  about  with  a  little  French  hat  on  his  head  and 
red-heeled  shoes  on  his  feet.  As  difficult  was  it  for  some 
among  them  to  realize  that  Fox,  the  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
and  even  further  advanced  in  Liberal  opinions  tlran  the 
majority  of  his  party,  had  been  such  a  Tory  at  the  outset 
of  his  parliamentary  career  as  to  write  to  George  Selwyii 
in  the  following  terms:  "I  am  reading  Clarendon,  but 
scarcely  get  on  faster  than  you  did  with  your  Charles  V  I 
think  the  style  bad,  and  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
woman  in  his  way  of  thinking,  but  hale  the  opposite  party 
so  much  that  it  gives  one  a  kind  of  partiality  for  him." 
Hating  the  opposite  party  so  thoroughly,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  should  have  been  inimical  to  the  first  adminis- 
tration of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  an  administration 
that  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  which  George  Grenville  had 
designed  to  raise  a  revenue  in  the  American  Colonies,  an 
administration  which  was  far  too  liberal  in  tendency  and 
independent  in  character  to  suit  the  narrow  and  personal 
views  of  George  III.,  and  that  he  should  have  written  to 
Sir  George  Macartney,  "  every  body  laughs  at  its  mem- 
bers, holds  them  cheap,  but,  according  to  the  fashionable 
phrase,  doing  justice  to  their  good  intentions."  In  176S, 
when  still  under  age.  Fox  was  returned  for  Midhurst, 
then  a  pocket  borough.  His  father  having  made  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  his  election  had  thereby  pro- 
vided a  supporter  of  the  ministry  .of  the  day  whicli  the  earl 
of  Chatham  had  formed,  and  in  which  the  duke  of  Grafton 
was  first  lord  of  the  treasury.     Fox's  maiden  speech  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  was  delivered  in  defence  of  the  ministry 
and  iu  opposition  to  seating  John  Wilkes  as  member  for 
Middlesex.  He  at  once  made  his  mark  as  a  parliamentary 
speaker,  recalling  to  some  members  the  best  traits  of 
Charles  Townshend  and  the  elder  Pitt.  His' father, 
delighted  at  the  success  acliieved  by  his  favourite  son,- 
communicated  his  satisfaction  to  his  acquaintances,  and 
wrote  to  one  of  tliem  that  he  had  been  told  Cliarles 
had  spoken  extremely  well  : — "  It  was  all  off-hand,  all 
argumentative,  in  reply  to  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Wedderburn, 
and  excessively  well  indeed.  I  hear  it  spoken  of  by 
everybody  as  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  and  I  am, 
you  see,  not  a  little  pleased  with  it."  Fox  had  his 
reward  by  being  appointed  a  lord  of  tlie  admiralty  im- 
mediately after  attaining  his  majority,  and  when  Lord 
North  had  succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  as  prime  minister. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  resigned,  on  account  of  a  misunder- 
standing with  his  chief  and  a  determination  to  oppose  tlie 
Royal  Marriage  Bill,  wluch  the  ministry  introduced  out  of 
deference  to  George  III.,  and  about  which  the  king  wrote 
to  Lord  North  : — "  I  do  expect  every  nerve  to  be  strained 
to  carry  the  Bill  through  both  Houses  with  a  becoming 
firmness,  for  it  is  not  a  question  that  immediately  relates 
to  administration,  but'  personally  to  myself;  therefore  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  a  hearty  support  from  every  one 
in  my  service,  and  shall  remember  defaulters."  Fox  not 
only  opposed  this  bill,  which  was  framed  to  discourage 
members  of  the  royal  family  from  marrying,  and  to  throw 
arti6cial  obstacles  in  their  way  should  they  desire  to  make 
love  matches,  but  lie  also  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
Lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  "  For  the  better  preventing  of 
Clandestine  Marriages,"  which  his  father  had  virulently 
opposed.  This  conduct,^  .which  gave  great  offence  to 
George  III.,  was  the  origin  of  that  implacable  enmity  to  his 
great  subject  which  ever  after  prevailed  in  the  royal  breast, 
to  the  detriment  alike  of  the  throne  and  the  country. 
la  introducing  his  bill  Fox  is  said  by  Horace  Walpole 
to  have  spoken  "with  ease,  grace,  and  clearness";  he 
effectively  answered  Edmund  Burke  and  Lord  North  who 
opposed  it,  ridiculing  the  arguments  of  tlie  former  and  con- 
futing those  of  the  latter,  "with  a  shrewdness  that,  from  its 
multiplicity  of  reasons,  as  much  exceeded  his  father  in 
embracing  all  the  arguments  of  his  antagonists  as  he  did  in 
his  manner  and  delivery."  This  was  doubly  agreeable  to 
his  father,  who  had  formed  a  clandestine  marriage,  and 
who  thought  such  an  Act  as  Lord  Hardwicke's  a  slur 
upon  himself.  The  attempt  of  his  son  failed,  though  he 
had  the  triumph  of  beating  the  ministry  by  a  majority  of 
one  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the  bill.  After 
being  a  year  out  of  oflBce,  he  became  reconciled  to  Lord 
North,  and  re-entered  the  administration  as  a  junior  lord  of 
the  treasury.  But  he  soon  reasserted  his  independence, 
differing  from  Lord  North  on  a  question  of  procedure,  and 
causing  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  pressing  an  unwelcome  motion  to  a  division.  The  king 
was  incensed  at  what  he  styled  Charles  Fox's  presumption, 
adding,  in  a  letter  to  the  premier,  "  Indeed,  that  young 
man  has  so  thoroughly  cast  off  every  principle  of  common 
honour  and  honesty  that  he  must  become  as  contemptible 
as  he  is  odious;  aud  I  hope  you  will  let  him  know  you  are 
not  insensible  of  his  conduct  towards  you."  Lord  North, 
•acting  in  conformity  with  the  king's  suggestion,  wrote  as 
follows  to  Fox  : — "  Sir,  his  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to 
order  a  new  commission  of  the  treasury  to  be  made  out,  in 
which  I  do  not  see  your  name."  Thus  ended  the  first  stage 
of  Fox's  political  career.  A  year  later  ho  avowed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  "  the  greatest  folly  of  his  life  was 
in  having  supported  Lord  North."  He  was  chargeable 
with  follioa  of  another  kind.  Among  the  young  men  of  the 
diy  he  was  conspicuous  for   staking  money  at  play  and 


making  bets  on  horse  races.  Sometimes  he  won  bets  made 
at  Newmarket,  but  he  almost  invariably  lost  larger  sums  in 
a  gaming  club  at  Almack's,  where  tlie  stakes  were  £50,  an.) 
where  as  much  as  £10,000  was  on  the  table  at  a  time.  Lord 
Holland  advanced  £40,000  to  pay  his  debts,  but  this  did 
not  suffice,  and  he  became  the  dupe  of  a  Mrs  Grieve,  who, 
on  the  pretext  of  introducing  him  to  a^Iiss  Phipps,  a  West 
Indian  heiress,  obtained  money  from  him.  His  reputation 
stood  so  lovp  in  public  estimation  that,  according  to  Horace 
Walpole,  it  was  commonly  supposed  he  had  been  dismissed 
by  Lord  North  for  robbing  the  treasury.  In  1774  Fox 
began  that  opposition  to  the  ill-advised  and  ill-fated 
measures  of  Lord  North  which  gave  him  a  place  among  the 
greatest  of  orators  and  the  most  prescient  of  statesmen. 
He  lost  both  his  parents  in  that  year,  and  his  brother 
Stephen,  second  Lord  Holland,  soon  followed  them  to  the 
grave,  leaving  behind  him  the  boy  whom  Fox  treated 
with  almost  paternal  fondness  and  care,  whose  memory 
as  third  Lord  Holland  is  held  in  kindly  remembrance, 
and  who,  with  characteristic  modesty,  considered  it  his 
chief  glory  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  Fox  and  friend 
of  Grey.  Soon  after  Fox  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Oppo- 
sition he  became  its  acknowledged  chief.  This  rapid 
advancement  was  largely  due  to  the  lessons  in  practical 
politics  taught  him  by  Edmund  Burke,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  early  life.  The  story  of  his  career  from 
1774,  when  lie  left  Lord  North's  administration,  to  1782, 
when  Lord  North  resigned  and  when  he  became  secretary 
of  state  in  the  second  Rockingham  administration,  ia  asso- 
ciated with  the  unsparing  and  brilliant  opposition  of  the 
Whig  party  to  the  war  which  ended  with  the  ratification 
of  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  of 
America.  An  important  episode  during  that  period  was 
his  election  as  member  for  the  city  of  Westminster.  On 
the  2d  of  February  1780,  a  meeting  in  favour  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  which 
such  leading  members  of  the  Whig  party  were  present  as 
the  duke  of  Portland,  Earl  Temple,  John  WOkes,  General 
Burgoyne,  Alderman  Sawbridge,  Edmund  Bnrke,  and  over 
which  Fox  presided.  He  delivered  a  stirring  speech  in 
favour  of  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  in  particular  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people.  After  it  had 
been  resolved  that  -a  petition  to  that  effect  should  be  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  it  was  proposed  and, carried  by  ac;la- 
mation  that  Fox,  "  the  Man  of  the  People,  "should  become 
a  candidate  to  represent  Westminster  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  before  the  year  closed  he  was  a  member  for 
the  constituency  which  he  represented  till  the  end  of  his 
life.  A  little  more  than  a  century  had  then  elapsed  since 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  his  grandfather,  had  been  first  returned 
for  the  city  of  Westminster.  George  IIL  encouraged  the 
opposition  to  the  election  of  the  "  Man  of  the  People,"  of 
whom  he  wrote  that  "  Fox  never  had  any  principle,  and 
can  therefore  act  as  his  interest  may  guide  him."  Eight 
thousand  pounds  were  contributed  out  of  the  civil  list  to 
promote  the  success  of  Lord  Lincoln,'  the  favourite  of  the 
court,  yet  neither  corrupt  expenditure  nor  royal  disapproval 
sufficed  to  hinder  the  triumph  of  Fox.  As  secretary  of 
state  in  the  ministry  of  the  Marquis  of.  Rockingham,  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Fox  displayed  great 
business  aptitude  and  capacity  for  conciliation.  A  short 
time  before  ho  became  minister,  Horace  Walpole  wrote  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann: — "Mr  Fox  is  the  first  figure  in  al! 
the  places  I  have  mentioned, — the  hero  in  parliament, 
at  the  gaming-table,  at  Newmarket."  After  he  became 
minister,  the,  same  writer  informed  his  correspondent-— 
"  Mr  Fox  already  shines  as  greatly  in  place  as  he  did  in 
opposition,  though  infinitely  more  difficult  a  task.  He  is 
now  as  indefatigable  as  he  was  idle.  He  has  perfect 
temper,  and  not  only  good  humour  but  good  nature,  apd. 
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which  is  the  first  quality  of  a  prime  ministei  in  a  free 
country,  has  more  common  sense  than  any  man,  with  amaz- 
ing parts  that  are  neither  ostentatious  nor  affected."  His 
pxperieuce  of  high  office  was  very  short.  Lord  Roclvingham 
became  premier  on  the  27th  of  March  1782;  he  died  on 
the  first  of  the  following  July,  and  Fox  resigned  immedi- 
Btely  afterwards.  He  had  finally  resolved  to  do  so  before 
the  death  of  his  chief,  having  been  outvoted  in  the  cabinet 
un  the  question  of  unconditionally  acknowledging  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  Colonies.  His  brother  secretary 
of  state,  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  and  other  colleagues  thought 
that  the  concession  of  independence  should  be  made  one  of 
the  conditions  of  peace.  Fox  regarded  Shelburne  with  un- 
disguised aversion.  When  the  administration  was  formed, 
he  fancied  that  Shelburne  was  disposed  to  imitate  Lord 
North  and  to  pay  undue  deference  to  George  IIL,  and  he 
told  him  that  it  appeared  "the  administration  was  to 
consist  of  two  parts,  one  belonging  to  the  king,  the  other 
to  the  public."  Four  weeks  after  being  in  otfiee  Fos  wrote 
to  his  friend  Fitzpatrick  ; — "Shelburne  shows  himself 
more  and  more  every  day,  is  ridiculously  jealous  of  my 
encroaching  on  his  deo^rtnient,  and  wishes  very  much  to 
encroach  upon  mine."  Shelburne,  in  turn,  suspected  Fox 
ef  designs  to  monopolize  power,  and  to  have  his  own  way 
in  all  things.  This  unfortunate  antagonism  between  two 
men  of  remarkable  ability  caused  a  split  in  the  Whig  party, 
and  enabled  the  king  to  succeed  in  his  policy  of  entrust- 
ing power  only  to  ministers  who  were  subservient  to  his 
will.  Succeeding  Lord  Rockingham  as  premier,  Shelburne 
held  office  till  the  24th  February  1783.  The  coalition 
ministry,  in  which  the  duke  of  Portland  was  premier,  and 
Lord  North  and  Fox  were  secretaries  of  state,  took  the 
place  of  that  over  which  Shelburne  bad  presided.  It  was 
with  extreme  and  undisguised  reluctance  that  the  king  per- 
mitted this  administration  to  be  formed.  When  he  found 
it  topelesa  to  struggle  against  the  inevitable  result,  he 
communicated  his  real  feelings  on  the  tjbject  to  those 
politicians  who  prided  themselves  upon  being  his  friends. 
In  conversation  with  Mr  Wyndham  Grenville,  he  poured 
out  his  indignation  "upon  Fox,  whom  he  loaded  with  every 
expression  of  abhorrence;  apon  the  duke  of  Portland, 
against  whom  he  was  little  less  violent ;  upon  Lord  North, 
to  whose  conduct  he  imputed  all  the  disasters  of  the  country; 
upon  American  independence,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
a  most  bitter  pill  indeed."  His  early  detestation  of  Fox 
had  now  been  intensified,  owing  to  the  unnatural  behaviour 
of  his  eldest  son,  which  he  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  great  Whig  statesman.  The  king  even 
consulted  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  and  Lord  Ashburton 
as  to  "  what  redress  he  could  have  against  a  man  who 
alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  his  son,"  and  it  is  said 
that  Thurlow  told  him  "he  would  have  no  peace  till  his 
son  and  Fox  were  secured  in  the  Tower."  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  coalition  was  to  arrange  about  the  establish- 
ment and  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  king  was 
shocked  at  the  proposition  which  the  ministry  laid  before 
him,  considering  the  sum  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as 
a  fitting  one  for  the  prince  to  receive  utterly  extravagant, 
and  he  alleged  that  his  advisers  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
public  interests  to  gratify  an  "  ill-advised  young  man."  In 
consequence  of  the  king's  disapproval  of  the  scheme,  his 
eldest  son  had  to  content  himself  with  an  allowance  which 
was  wholly  inadequate ;  hence  he  had  to  make  repeated 
applications  to  parliament  to  pay  his  debts.  While  the 
coalition  ministry  held  office  the  definitive  treaties  of  peace 
were  signed  betweeil  Great  Britain  and  France,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  thus  the  war  which  a 
ministry  after  George  III.'s  own  heart  had  provoked  and 
carried .  on  with  amazing  incompetence  ceased  to  inipo- 
vaii^  .and  humiliate  the  usttion.  Bnt  the  chief  act  of  the 
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administration  and  tCie  cause  of  its  downfall  was  the  in- 
troduction of  abiUfor  the  just  and  efficient  government 
of  British  India.  Though  Burke  had  the  principal  siiare 
in  planning  the  measure,  yet  Fox,  having  made  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  the  questions  at  issue,  expounded  the 
scheme  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  great  lucidity  and 
irapressiveness.  The  opposition  to  it  was  vehement  and 
disingenuous;  the  measure  was  falsely  described  as  having 
been  solely  designed  in  order  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  establisli  the  supremacy  of 
the  Whig  party.  William  Pitt,  who  was  then  unsparing 
and  unfair  in  his  criticism,  afterwards  did  practical  justice 
to  the  wisdom  of  Fox  and  his  colleagues  by  bringing  a 
measure  mto  parliament  resembling  ,that  of  the  coalition" 
ministry  in  many  essential  particulars.  Fox's  prediction  was 
thus  verified,  fur  the  day  arrived  when  his  statesmanlike 
and  much  maligned  bill  was  "  regarded  in  its  true  light  as 
a  strong,  but  as  a  necessary  and  a  just  measure."  But  the 
king  had  determined  that  the  bill  which  Fox  had  safely 
piloted  through  the  House  of  Commons  should  never  pass 
into  law  ;  several  persons  calling  themselves  his  friends 
aided  him  In  accomplishing  his  object,  and  the  ministry, 
after  being  defeated  by  a  small  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  summarily  and  contemptuously  dismissed. 
Twenty-two  years  elapsed  before  Fox  returned  to  office. 

During  three  months  after  his  dismissal,  Fox  endeavoured 
to  counteract  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment ;  but  he  was  baffled  by  the  boldness  and  patience  of 
William  Pitt,  the  young  prime  minister.  Then  followed  a 
more  trying  discomfiture  when  the  country  pronounced,  ia 
favour  of  his  rival  at  the  general  election  of  1784.  Even 
the  Nonccmformists,  who  had  no  warmer  advocate  than 
Fox,  and  whose  only  hope  for  the  redress  of  intolerable 
grievances  consisted  in  the  Whig  party  being  in  office, 
turned  against  their  true  friends,  rallying  to  the  shout  of 
"  Pitt  and  the  constitution,"  instead  of  aiding  by  voice  and 
vote  the  cause  of  "  Fox  and  free  government."  They 
deserted  him  at  a  critical  juncture.  Nevertheless  he  con- 
tinued to  plead  for  them  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul, 
and  merely  remarked,  "on  recollection  of  what  had  been 
their  conduct  upon  that  occasion  [the  coalition],  the  House 
would  at  least  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  in  sup- 
porting them  that  day,  he  was  not  influenced  by  any 
very  obvious  motives  of  private  partiality  or  attachment. 
Yet  he  was  determined  to  let  them  know  that,  though  they 
could  upon  some  occasions  lose  sight  of  their  principles  of 
liberty,  he  would  not  upon  any  occasion  lose  sight  of  his 
principles  of  toleration."  It  was  not  enough  for  the  king 
and  the  young  and  haughty  premier  that  the  Whig  party 
should  be  defeated  in  the  country ;  they  were  resolved  to 
exclude  Fox  from  parliament,  and  in  any  case  to  prevent 
ilia  re-election  for  We.stminster.  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  Sir 
Cecil  Wray,  and  Fox  were  the  candidates  for  the  two 
seats.  The  court  and  the  ministry  were  bent  upon  the 
first  two  being  chosen.  What  the  king  styled  "gold  pills  " 
were  lavished  on  the  occasion.  Moreover,  280  of  the 
Guards  were  sent  to  vote  as  householders,  a  thing  which 
Horace  Walpole  said  his  father  "  in  the  most  quiet  season 
wuuUl  not  have  dared  to  do."  The  character  of  the  struggle 
recalled  an  envenomed  contest  89  years  previously,  when 
the  Jacobites  strove  with  all  their  might  to  hinder  the 
re-election  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  a  declared  supporter  of  the 
Revolution  settlement.  In  1784,  as  in  1C95,  the  party 
of  freedom  and  constitutional  government  carried  the  day 
in  Westminster,  and  Fox  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  236. 
But  the  partisans  of  divine  right  in  1695  never  dreamed 
of  retrieving  their  defeat  in  the  manner  which  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  George  III.  and  his  advisers  in  1784.  A 
scrutiny  was  demanded,  in  order  that  Fox  might  not 
take  his  seat.     Happily,  this  pettifogging  manoeuvre  .was 
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thwarted  by  tte  action  of  attached  friends,  who  procured 
liis  election  for  the  Kirkwall  burghs.  The  validity  of  this 
election  was  challenged,  but  without  result,  and  Fox  was 
able  to  make  that  impassioned  and  masterly  protest  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  shameful  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  which  is  known  as  his 
Bpeech  on  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  and  which  ranks 
among  the  best  speeches  ever  delivered  in  parliament. 
The .  scrutiny  went  on  for  a  year,  till  even  Pitt's  docile 
majority  resented  the  further  continuance  of  the  uncon- 
stitutional farce,  and  voted  that  it  should  end.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Fox  took  his  seat  as  member  for  West- 
minster, brought  an  action  against  the  high  bailiflF,  who 
had  conducted  himself  in  the  affair  as  a  tool  of  the  min- 
istry, and  recovered  £2000  damages,  which  he  distributed 
'  among  the  Westminster  charities.  The  remainder  of  Fox's 
parliamentary  career  is  more  remarkable  for  eloquent 
•speeches  than  for  stirring  personal  incident.  His  criticism 
of  Pitt's'measures  was  always  shrewd  and  vigorous,  though 
not  invariably  just.  Ho  blundered  most  seriously  in 
denouncing  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  a  scheme 
of  far-seeing  policy  and  admirable  patriotism.  When  this 
subject  was  debated  he  gave  utterance  to  a  phrase  which, 
like  the  utterances  of  many  other  notable  men,  has  been 
repeated  to  his  discredit  by  persons  whu,  purposely  or 
inadvertently,  dissociate  it  from  the  context,  and  withhold 
the  qualifying  clausesr  Having  said  that  "  France  was 
the  natural  political  enemy  of  Great  Britain,"  he  was  re- 
proached for  calling  the  French  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  English.  What  he  meant  to  convey  was,  not  that 
enmity  necessarily  existed  between  the  English  and  the 
French,  but  that  the  policy  of  France,  as  directed  by 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  was  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  England, — a  proposition  which  was  really 
incontrovertible.  His  liking  for  the  P'rench  people  was 
extreme,  and  this  was  openly  displayed  so  soon  as  they  had 
emancipated  themselves  from  a  rule  which  they  detested, 
and  which  rendered  tliem  the  disturbers  of  the  world. 
Then  he  avowed  his  conviction  that  the  new  form  of 
government  in  France  "would  render  her  a  better  neigh- 
bour, and  less  disposed  to  hostility,  than  when  she  was 
subject  to  the  cabal  and  intrigues  of  ambitious  and  inter- 
ested statcmen."  Again,  it  is  forgotten  or  concealed  by 
those  persons  who  have  censured  Fox  on  account  of  his 
objection  to  this  treaty,  "that  he  earnestly  recommended, 
instead  of  the  present  treaty,  a  more  intimate  connexion 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  such'  an  intercourse 
for  B'itain  that  could  be  devised,  and  was  entirely  con- 
sistent with  her  true  political  interests,  and  such  an  inter- 
course he  had  the  best  reasons  for  believing  America 
was  both  willing  and  eager  to  enter  into  upon  fair  and 
equitable  terms."  Indeed,  Washington  was  anxious  to  con- 
clude a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  but  Pitt  dis- 
countenanced the  notion.  It  was  wise  in  Fox  to  urge  this 
as  most  desirable,  yet  he  would  have  shown  still  greater 
wisdom  in  aiding  to  the  utmost  the  project  for  increasing 
commercial  intercourse  with  France  also.  On  other  ques- 
tions he  displayed  genuine  liberality  of  sentiment  and  the 
highest  statesmanship.  He  declared  emphatically  against 
the  slave  trade  at  a  time  when  Pitt  took  credit  for  deliver- 
ing no  opinion  in  favour  or  in  disapproval  of  the  traffic  in 
negroes.  He  repeatedly  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  and  he  advocated  a  thorough-going 
scheme  of  parliamentary  reform.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
managers  when  Warren  Hastings  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons  of  England  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours; 
he  had  mastered  the  subject,  spoke  on  it  in  a  more  business- 
liko,  though  less  rhetorical  and  sensational  style  than  Burke 
ood  Sheridan,  while  his  judgment  was  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive when  his  brother  managers  differed  in  ouinion.     His 


health  being  impaired,  he  went  to  the  Continent  in  1788 
for  relaxation  and  change,  revisiting  Switzerland  aud  Italy. 
He  spent  a  short  time  with  Gibbon  aC" Lausanne.  Tlie 
luminous  historian  has  chronicled  the  pleasure  which  he 
reaped  from  this  visit  of  the  illustrious  statesman;  how  they 
conversed  without  ceasing  from  morning  to  night,  adding, 
"  we  had  little  politics ;  though  Fox  gave  me  in  a  few 
words  such  a  character  of  Pitt  as  one  great  man  should  give 
of  another  his  rival ;  much  of  books,  from  my  own,  on 
which  he  flattered  me  very  pleasantly,  to  Homer  and  the 
Arabian  Nights;  much  -about  the  country,  my  garden 
(which  ho  understands  far  better  than  I  do) ;  and  upon 
the  whole  I  think  he  envies  me,  and  would  do  so  were 
he  a  minister."  At  Bologna,  in  November  1788,  he  re- 
ceived an  urgent  summons  to  return  home,  owing  to  the 
meeting  of  parliament  on  the  20th  of  that  month  having 
been  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  the  king's  sudden 
and  serious  illness.  While  journeying  to  England  he  heard 
a  report  that  George  III.  was  dead,  being  the  truth  that  the 
monarch  had  been  suddenly  bereft  of  his  reason.  Travelling 
with  all  the  speed  possible  in  those  days,  Pox  arrived  In 
London  on  the  ninth  day  after  leaving  Bologna.  He  had 
gone  abroad  for  his  health;  the  journey  back  nearly  killed 
him.  Wraxall  says  that  Fox's  appearance  when  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  December,  "  excited 
a  great  and  general  sensation.  I  never  saw  tiim,  either 
previously  or  subsequently,  exhibit  so  broken  and  shattered 
an  aspect.  His  body  seemed  to  be  emaciated,  his  counte- 
nance sallow  and  sickly,  his  eyes  swollen  ;  while  his  stock- 
ings hung  upon  his  legs,  and  he  rather  dragged  himself 
along,  than  walked  up  the  floor  to  take  his  seat."  Both 
Pitt  and  he  made  mistakes  during  the  debates  on  the 
regency,  both  thinking  less  of  what  was  best  to  be  done  in 
the  circumstances  than  about  the  most  suitable  course  to 
pursue  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  supremacy  of  their 
respective  parties.  Pitt  dreaded  the  loss  of  office  should 
the  Prince  of  Wales  become  regent,  with  full  power  to  con- 
duct the  government ;  Fox  was  confident  that,  if  the 
prince  exercised  the  royal  prerogatives,  a  Whig  adminis- 
tration would  be  constituted.  The  unexpected  tecovery 
of  the  king  put  an  end  alike  to  hopes  of  promotion  and 
fears  of  dismissal ;  but  the  record  of  blunders  wliich  can- 
not be  excused,  and  of  aspirations  which  were  wanting 
in  patriotism,  remained  to  sully  the  fame  of  Tory  and 
Whig  leaders.  The  divergence  of  opinion  between  the 
Whig  and  Tory  parties,  and  among  the  members  of  the 
Whig  party,  grew  wider  and  more  deplorable  when  the 
French  Revolution  agitated  Europe  and  terrified  many 
Englishmen.  An  outcry  was  raised  against  French  prin- 
ciples, and  against  those  persons  who  held  that  the  surest 
way  to  avert  danger  to  England  was  to  remoee  all  reason- 
able grounds  for  popular  dissatisfaction.  The  mob  of  Bir- 
mingham, frenzied  with  panic  and  overflowing  in  loyalty, 
pillaged  the  houses  of  Dr  Priestley  and  other  Nonconfor- 
mists, in  order  to  testify  attachment  to  "  church  and  king," 
»  cry  which  Dr  Parr  characterized  as  the  toast  of  Jacobites 
and  the  yell  of  incendiaries,  meaning,  "  a  church  without 
the  gospel,  and  a  king  above  the  laws."  Handbills  cir- 
culated in  the  neighbourhood  where  Fox  dwelt  contained 
the  threat,  "Destruction  to- Fox  and  his  Jacobite  crew." 
He  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  foreboding 
that  his  own  dwelling  might  be  dealt  w-ith  in  the  same 
way  as  Dr  Priestley's,  yet  he  persevered  in  upholding  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  when  the  ministry  carried 
the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Act,  the  Seditious  Prac^ 
tices  Act,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
He  too  suft'ered  for  his  attachment  to  liberal  principles. 
For  proposing  as  a  toast  at  the  Whig  club,  "the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,"  his  name  was  cx- 
tnuured  by  the  kinc  from  the  list  of  privy  caancillotsf,  at 
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the  special  suggcstioa  of  Pitt.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  had 
previously  been  subjected  to  the  like  indignity  for  having 
proposed  on  Fox's  birthday  the  toast : — "  Our  sovereign's 
health;  the  majesty  ol  the  people."  Finding  it  hopeless 
to  struggle  against  the  ministerial  majority,  which  had 
been  swelled  by  defections  from  the  ranks  of  his  own 
party  and  friends,  he  discontinued  attending  parliament  in 
1797,  and  spent  his  time  at  St  Anne's  Hill  in  literary 
study  and  in  writing  a  history  of  England  from  the  reign 
of  James  II.  The  debts  which  had  long  embarrassed  him 
were  discharged  by  private  friends  in  1793,  who  settled  an 
annuity  of  £3000  upon  him.  From  tliat  date  he  never 
touched  a  card.  In  1795  he  married  Mrs  Armitstead,  a 
iady  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  some  time.  During  this 
period  lio  ratched  over  the  training  of  his  nephew,  the 
'iiird  Lord  Holland,  and  prepared  him  for  play)ng  a  useful 
part  on  the  political  stage.  Imniediitely  after  the  peace 
uf  Aiuiens  he  visited  Pans,  chiefly  in  order  to  examine  the 
archives  in  the  French  foreign  office  fo:  historical  purposes. 
Ho  visited  Lafayette,  and  was  cordiai^y  welcomed  by  the 
republican  patriot,  planting,  in  remembrance  of  his  visit, 
the  ivy  which  now  mantles  ilie  turrets  of  the  gateway  at 
Lagrange.  In  common  with  other  distinguished  visitors 
to  Pans,  he  was  presented  to  Bonaparte.  The  war  recom- 
meucing  soon  after  his  return  home,  ha  resumed  his 
advocacy  of  peace ;  indeed,  as  the  poet  has  truly  said  of 
this  stage  in  hia  career,  '  peace,  when  he  spoke,  was  ever  on 
his  tongue."  Another  f  sature  of  it  wus  a  complete  under- 
standing with  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  formerly  earl  of 
Shelburne,  on  questions  of  foreign  policy,  the  two  acting  in 
concert  when  any  such  matter  was  under  debate  in  eitlier 
House  of  Parliament. 

Pitt  died  in  January  1806.  The  ministry  of  "All  the 
Talents"  was  then  formed,  with  Lord  Grenville  as  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Fox  as  secretary  of  state,  despite 
the  aversion  and  resistance  of  George  III.  T  lough  loving 
peace  as  much  as  ever,  he  was  yet  ready  to  resist  the  inor- 
dinate pretensions  of  Bonaparte,  and  ho  declared  war  against 
Prussia  when  that  power,  acting  as  the  vassal  of  the  F'rench 
conqueror  and  at  his  suggestion,  annexed  Hanover.  Fox's 
last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  on  the  10th 
of  June  1806.  Feeble  in  health,  he  appeared  there  at 
the  risk  of  hia  life  ;  but  he  could  not  forbear  making  a 
special  effort  in  order  to  move  resolutions  preparatory  to 
introducing  a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  resolutions  were  carried  by  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses  The  bill  giving  effect  to  them  became  law  the 
following  year.  In  this,  his  farewell  speech,  he  said,  "  So 
fully  am  I  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  and  necessity 
of  attauung  what  will  be  the  ubject  of  my  motion  this 
night,  that  if,  during  the  almost  forty  years  that  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  I  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that,  and  that  only,  I  should 
think  I  had  dono  enough,  and  could  retire  from  public  life 
with  comfort,  and  the  conscious  satisfaction  that  I  had  done 
my  duty.-"  On  the  13th  of  the  following  September,  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  of  a  schirrous  atFection  of  the 
liver.  The  room  in  which  he  drew  his  last  breath  is  in 
the  duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick.  and  is  tho  one 
wherein,  at  a  later  day.  Canning  died  also.  By  Fox's 
death  the  country  lost  a  statesman  who,  despite  "his  fail- 
ings, IS  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fascinating  figures  in 
modern  history, — a  man  who,  in  the  phrase  which  Burke 
uttered  six  years  after  the  friendship  between  them  had 
ended,  was  "  a  man  made  to  be  loved,"  and  of  whom  even 
George  III.,  his  single  open  and  bitter  enemy,  said  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  "  little  did  I  think  that  I  should  crcr  live 
to  regret  Mr  Fox's  death,"  and  to  )iis  daughter  Princess 
Mary,  "  I  never  thought  I  should  have  regretted  the  death 
of  Mr  Foi  as  much  as  I  do."    Lamerited  by  an  unapprecia- 


tive  sovereign  and  by  all  discerning  men,  the  mortal  Te> 
mains  of  the  incomparable  Whig  statesman  were  carried  in 
public  funeral  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  laid  alongside 
those  of  his  brilliant  and  triumphant  rival  William  Pitt. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  place  which  Fox 
would  have  held  among  English  statesmen,  if  he  had  been 
allowed  a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  exercise  and  display 
of  his  talents.  His  name  is  associated  with  one  great 
measure  of  practical  legislation,  the  Act  for  amending  tho 
law  of  libel.  Peace  with  the  United  States,  the  better 
government  of  India,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
were  some  grand  results  of  his  Untiring  efforts  and  com- 
manding advocacy.  Scarcely  any  of  the  measures  of 
reform  carried  into  efTect  after  Ins  death  had  not  been 
sanctioned  and  supported  by  him.  Yet  he  performed  but 
a  small  part  of  what  he  desired  to  accomplish.  His  fate 
had  a  close  similarity  to  that  of  tlie  earl  of  Shelburne,  for 
whom,  till  a  late  period  in  his  career,  he  felt  a  repugnance 
which  was  none  the  less  unfortunate  because  it  was-  reci- 
procated. Lord  Shelburne,  in  common  with  Fox,  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  age.  He  neither  dreaded  tho  people 
nor  overestimated  their  capacity.  But  he  never  had  the 
chance  of  giving  full -effect  to  his  convictions,  and  his  best 
traits  remained  in  obscurity  till  a  descendant,  with  ample 
knowledge  and  admirable  taste,  has  made  them  clear  to 
the  public  of  our  day.  Like  Shelburne,  the  Whig  com- 
moner has  been  the  victim  of  popular  misunderstanding. 
His  addiction  to  pleasure  was  considered  by  many  contem- 
poraries to  be  a  fatal  blot  on  his  character.  They  argued 
in  his  case  as  Junius  did  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
who  was  denounced  as  an  incompetent  statesman  because 
he  appeared  in  public  with  Nancy  Parsons,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  prefer  the  attractions  of  Newmarket  to  the  sober 
business  of  cabinet  councils.  That  the  duke  of  Grafton 
was  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity  is  now  indisputable. 
Notwithstanding  his  liking  for  gaming  and  horse-racing, 
Fox  was  a  thorough  man  of  business,  and  a  statesman  for 
whom  no  work  was  too  severe  and  no  problem  too  difficult. 
The  obstacles  which  Fox  could  not  overcome,  and  which 
proved  equal  stumbling-blocks  in  Shelburne's  path,  were 
the  dislike  and  distrust  of  George  III.  Yet,  intensely 
as  the  king  detested  what  he  considered  the  Jesuitism 
of  Shelburne,  his  feeling  of  antipathy  to  Fox  was  still 
more  extreme  and  indefensij)le.  This  was  due  to  aver- 
sion to  his  father,  to  the  independence  displayed  by  Fox 
when  a  member  of  Lord  North's  ad;tiinistration,  and  to 
the  supposition  that  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  his  worth- 
less eldest  son  was  the  result  of  Fox's  direct  influence 
and  prompting.  Charles  Butler  notes  in  his  interesting 
miscellanies — "  Cardinal  de  Retz  said  to  a  person  who 
taunted  him  with  the  superiority  of  Cardinal  ifazarin, 
'Give  me  the  king  but  for  one  day,  and  you'll  see  who 
has  the  real  superiority."  Mr  Fox  never  had  the  king 
with  him,  even  for  one  hour."  When  he  was  secretary  of 
state  in  the  coalition  ministry,  the  king  in  his  demeanour 
to  him  was  "  civil,  but  no  more."  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious  to  all  those  persons  who  have  studied  George  III.'s 
character.  Not  deficient  in  shrewdness,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  cunning  which  is  the  characteristic  of  men 
conscious  and  ashamed  of  their  weakness  of  intellect, 
that  monarch  liked  to  liave  advisers  who  were  not  too 
strongly  in  contrast  to  himself,  or  else  wiia  \\'3i:ld  veil  their 
capacity  i.n  their  intercourse  with  him.  A  mere  simpletuu 
was  as  distasteful  to  him  as  a  towering  genius.  Pitt,  who 
liked  to  surround  himself  with  dummies,  had  chosen  Lord 
Hawkesbury  to  conduct  foreign  affairs.  His  incompetency 
being  too  conspicuous,  the  king  told  George  Rose  with 
gusto  that,  though  the  foreign  ministers  diflfered  on  many 
points,  they  were  unanimous  in  their  contempt  and  dislike 
for  Lord  Hawkesbury.  and  that  "  his  lordship  always  asf 
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proached  him  witu  a  vacant  grin,  anil  liad  hardly  ever  any 
thing  business-like  to  say  m  him."  In  the  presence  of  men  of 
strong  individuality  and  of  great  intellect,  such  as  Chatham, 
Bhelburne,  and  Tox,  the  king  felt  ill  at  ease,  bemg  con- 
Bcious  that  his  nominal  servants  were  his  real  superiors. 
William  Pitt  pleased  him,  because  Pitt,  though  a  ruan  of 
supreme  talent  and  haughty  to  his  equals  and  inferiors, 
was  supple  in  the  presence  uf  his  sovereign,  and  ready  to 
defer  to  the  sovereign's  desires,  to  flatter  his  prejudices. 
Instead  of  impressing  him  with  the  opinion  of  the  public 
on  a  given  question,  he  professed  anxiety  to  learn  what  his 
own  view  was  in  order  to  give  effect  to  it.  Once  only  did 
Pitt  insist  upon  having  his  own  way ;  failing,  he  resigned. 
But  he  returned  to  power  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  ho  would  not  press  the  measure  of  justice  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  which  he  previously  held  to  be  necessary, 
and  to  which  the  king  was  sternly  opposed.  If  George 
III.  had  deemed  it  possible  that  Fox  would  have  been  as 
submissive  and  considerate  as  Pitt,  he  would  never  have 
told  George  Rose  that  "  he  had  taken  a  positive  determina- 
tiotl  not  to  admit  Mr  Fox  into  his  councils,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  a  civil  war,"  nor  would  he  have  written  to 
Addington  that  "  Mr  Fox  is  excluded  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  king  to  Mr  Pitt."  The  wonder  is  that,  despite 
the  hindrances  which  were  thrown  in  Fox's  path,  and  the 
slight  occasion  which  he  had  of  proving  in  office  how  well 
fitted  ho  was  to  discharge  the  most  onerous  tasks,  he  should 
yet  have  proved  that  no  statesman  of  his  age  was  better 
qualified  for  conducting  the  government  of  England. 
What  Gibbon  said  of  him  during  the  war  with  the  Ameri- 
can coloniesis  applicable  to  his  entire  political  career;  he 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  a  party  capacity  for  governing 
an  empire. 

It  is  unquestionable  that,  as  a  parliamentary  orator.  Fox 
has  no  superiors.  Yet,  notwithstanding  many  volumes 
contain  his  speeches,  there  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in 
setting  forth  the  secret  of  his  oratorical  greatness.  One 
speech  only  is  there  printed  as  it  was  delivered,  the  single 
speech  which  he  wrote  out  beforehand,  being  a  eulogium 
on  the  deceased  duke  of  Bedford.  Another,  that  on  tho 
Westminster  scrutiny,  is  said  to  have  been  reported  with  the 
accuracy  which  is  now  the  rule.  The  records  of  Warren 
Hastings's  trial  comprise  verbatim  reports  of  the  speeches 
which  he  delivered  before  the  House  of  Lords.  But  no  such 
evidence  suffices  to  explain  the  extraordinary  effects  which 
his  spoken  words  produced  ;  hence,  it  is  necessary  to  rely 
upon  tWo  testimony  of  contemporaries,  and  to  accept  their 
decision  as  conclusive.  Pitt  styled  him  a  magician  who 
laid  a  spell  upon  his  hearers  so  long  as  words  issued  from 
his  lips.  A  noble  lord,  thinking  to  curry  favour  with  the 
premier,  abused  one  of  Fox's  speeches,  and  received  the 
generous  reply  from  Pitt  :  "  Don't  disparage  it  ;  nobody 
could  have  made  it  but  himself."  Rogers  has  recorded 
that  never  did  he  "  hear  an3rthing  equal  to  Fox's  speeches 
in  reply  ;  they  were  wonderful.  Burke  did  not  do  himself 
justice  as  a  speaker ;  his  manner  was  ^rried,  and  he 
always  seemed  to  be  in  a  passion.  Pitt's  voice  sounded  as 
if  he  bad-worsted  in  his  mouth."  Charles  Butler  said  that 
Fox  had  a  captivating  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner  ; 
"  the  moment  of  his  grandeur  was  when,  after  he  had 
stated  the  argument  of  his  adversary,  with  much  greater 
strength  than  his  adversary  had  done,  and  wifti  much 
greater  than  his  hearers  thought  possible,  he  seized  it 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  tore  and  trampled  it  to 
destru»tiou."  Sir  James  Mackintosh  records  that  Fox 
"  certainly  possessed,  above  all  moderns,  that  unison  of 
reason,  oimplicity,  and  vehemence  which  formed  tho  prince 
of  orators"  Burke  pronounced  him  "the  m"  .t  brilliant 
aad  accomplished  debater  that  the  world  ever  saw."  A 
maa  may  be  accomplished  in  statecraft  and  unrivalled  in 


oratory,  and- yet  may  want  the  charm  which  renders  him 
as  worthy  of  love  as  of  admiration.  Few  men  wUose 
statesmanship  is  indisputable,  and  whose  pre-eminence  as 
orators  is  acknowledged,  have  surpassed  Fox  in  the  graces 
which  soften  life  and  attract  affection.  His  friends  regarded 
him  with  idolatry.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  his  party  had  become  a  fragment.  Lord  Thurlow  said, 
"  there  are  but  forty  of  them,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  is  not  ready  to  be  hanged  for  Fox."  Lord  Sidmouth, 
an  uncompromising  Tory,  could  nut  resist  the  fascination 
of  his  nature,  and  wrote,  after  knowing  him  personally,  "  I 
never  knew  a  man  of  more  apparent  sincerity,  more  !rfc 
from  rancour,  or  even  severity,  and  hardly  any  one  sc 
entirely  devoid  of  affectation."  Gibbon,  another  political 
opponent,  admired  in  him  "the  powers  of  a  superior  man, 
as  they  are  blended  m  his  attractive  character,  with  the 
softness  and  simplicity  of  a  child,  ferhaps  no  human 
being  was  ever  more  perfectly  exempt  from  the  taint  o\ 
malevolence,  vanity,  or  falsehood. '  It  is  unnecessary  to 
supplement  these  testimonies  with  the'eulogies  of  enthusi- 
asti:  friends.  Nor  can  there  be  any  excess  of  partiality 
fur  him  in  the  decision  that  Charles  James  Fox  stands  con- 
spicuous among  the  English  statomen  whose  virtues  ought 
to  be  kept  in  loving  and  perpetual  remembrance,  (w.  f.  r.) 
FOX,  George  (1624-1690),  the  founder  uf  the  "  Society 
of  Friends  "  or  "  Quakers,"  was  born  at  Drayton,  Leices 
tershire,  in  July  1624.  His  father,  Christopher  Fos,  called 
by  the  neighbours  "Righteous  Christer,"  was  a  weaver  by 
.occupation;  and  his  mother,  Mary  Lago,  "an  upright 
woman  and  accomplished  above  most  of  her  degree,"  came  ol 
a  family  that  had  suffered  much  in  former  days  of  religious 
persecution.  Both  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  took  gfcat  pains  in  the  training  of  their  children 
George  from  his  childhood  "appeared  of  another  frumr 
than  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  being  more  religious,  inwnrd, 
still,  solid,  and  observing  beyond  his  years;"  and  he  him- 
self declares,  "  When  I  came  to  eleven  years  of  age  I  knew 
pureness  and  righteousness  ;  for  while  a  child  I  was  taught 
how  to  walk  to  be  kept  pure."  Some  of  his  relations 
wished  that  he  should  be  educated  for  the  church  ;  but  his 
father,  after  he  had  birely  learned  to  read  and  write,  lost 
no  time  in  apprenticing  him  to  a  certain  shoemaker,  who 
also  dealt  in  wool  and  cattle.  In  this  service  he  remained 
till  his  nineteenth  year,  and  acquired  some  proficiency  in 
all  the  branches  of  his  master's  somewhat  miscellaneous 
business  ;  according  to  Penn,  "  He  took  most  delight  in 
sheep,"  but  he  himself  simply  says,  "  A  good  deal  went 
through  my  hands.  .  .  .  People  had  generally  a  love  to  me 
for  my  innocency  and  honesty."  In  1043,  being  upon  busi- 
ness at  a  fair,  and  having  accompanied  some  friends  to  the 
village  public-house,  he  was  deeply  scandalized  by  a  pro- 
posal to  "drink  healths,"  and  abruptly  withdrew  in  great 
grief  of  spirit.  "When  I  had  dune  what  business  I  had  to 
do  I  returned  borne,  but  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  nor 
could  I  sleep,  but  sometinies  walked  up  and  down,  and 
sometimes  prayed  and  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said  unto  me, 
'Thou  seest  huw  young  people  go  together  into  vanity  and 
old  people  into  tho  earth  ,  thou  must  forsake  all,  both 
young  and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a  stranger  unto 
all.'  Then,  at  the  command  of  God,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  1643,  I  left  my  relations  and  broke  ofi 
all  familiarity  or  fellowship  with  old  or  young."  Thus 
briefly  he  describes  what  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
moral  crisis  in  his  life.  Of  the  four  years  which  followed 
— the  "  times  of  the  first  workings  of  the  Lord  in  him  " — 
he  has  loft  but  a  confused  account.  They  were  on 
the  whole  years  of  great  perplexity  ind  distress,  though 
sumctim'-s  "  I  had  intermissions,  and  was  sometimes  brought 
into  such  a  heavenly  joy  that  I  thought  I  had  been  in 
Abraham's  bosom."     Ho  did  not  continue  for  many  monthe 
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to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  command  he  believed  himself 
to  have  received  ;  he  soon  began  to  have  some  misgivings  as 
to  the  propriety  of  his  action  in  having  forsaken  his  relations , 
and,  apparently  without  waiting  for  any  new  revelation, 
fee  ultiiiiately  conceded  so  much  to  the  claims  of  natural 
affection  as  occasionally  to  visit  those  whom  he  had  formerly 
thought  il  bis  duty  to  leave.  Still,  throughout  this  period 
his  wanderings  were  very  numerous,  and  covered  a  very 
wide  area.">-  He  would  go  from  town  to  town,  "travelling 
up  and  down  as  a  stranger  in  the  earth,  which  way  the 
Lord  inclined  my  heart  ;  taking  a  chamber  to  myself  in  the 
town  where  I  came,  and  tarrying  sometimes  a  mouth,  more 
or  less,  in  a  place  ,"  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  this  migra- 
tory habit  IS  that  he  was  "afraid  both  of  professor  and  pro- 
fane, lest,  being  a  tender  young  man,  he  should  be  hurt  by 
conversing  much  with  either."  The  same  fear  often  led 
him  to  shun  all  society  for  days  at  a  time  ;  but  frequently 
he  would  apply  to  "  professors  "  for  spiritual  direction  and 
consolation.  These  appfication.s,  however,  nei'er  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  he  invariably  found  that  his  advisers  "  possessed 
not  what  they  professed."  Some  recommended  marriage, 
others  enlistment  as  a  soldier  in  the  civil  wars ;  one 
"  ancieut  pnest "  Joade  him  take  tobacco  and  sing  psalms  ; 
another  of  the  same  fraternity,  "  in  high  account,"  advised 
physic  and  blood-letting.  About  the  beginning  of  1646 
his  thoughts  began  to  take  more  definite  shape  ;  or,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  he  began  to  receive  more  revelations. 
For  example,  as  he  was  one  day  approaching  the  gate 
of  Coventry,  "  the  Lord  opened  to  him "  that  none  were 
true  believers  but  such  as  were  born  of  God  and  had 
passed  from  death  unto  life ;  and  this  was  soon  followed 
by  other  "openings"  to  the  effect  that  "  being  bred  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  was  not  enough  to  fit  and  qualify  men  to  be 
ministers,  of  Christ,"  and  that  "  God  who  made  the  world 
did  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  liands."  "  I  had  ab^o 
great  openings  coucerning  the  things  written  in  the  Revela- 
tions." He  also  experienced  deeper  manifestations  of 
Christ  within  his  own  soul.  "  When  I  myself  was  in  the 
deep,  shut  up  under  all  [the  burden  of  corruptions],  I 
could  not  believe  that  I  should  ever  overcome;  my  troubles, 
my  sorrows,  and  my  temptations  were  so  great  that  I 
thought  many  times  I  should  have  despaired,  I  was  so 
tempted.  But  when  Christ  opened  to  me  how  He  was 
tempted  by  the  same  devil,  and  overcame  him  aud  bmisod 
his  head,  and  that  through  Him,  and  His  power,  light, 
grace,  and  spirit,  I  should  overcome  also,  I  had  con6dence 
in  Him  ;  so  He  it  was  that  opened  to  me,  when  I  was 
shut  up  and  had  no  hope  nor  faith."  -Christ,  who  had 
enlightened  me,  gave  me  His  light  to  believe  in ;  He 
gave  me  hope  which  He  Himself  revealed  in  me  ;  and 
ille  gave  me  His  spirit  and  grace,  which  I  found  sufficient 
in  the  deeps  and  in  weakness."  With  the  knowledge  he 
had  thus  received.  Fox,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1647,  felt  himself  constrained  to  begin  the  work  of  his 
life  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  the  positive  element  in  his 
teaching  being  to  the  effect  that  men  ought  to  give  sincere 
and  earnest  heed  to  the  inner  light — the  light  of  Christ— 
which  God  had  placed  in  every  human  heart.  The 
scenes  of  his  early  labours  and  early  successes  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dukinfield  and  Manchester,  where  he 
had  "great  openings  and  prophecies,"  and  succeeded  in 
establishing- his  influence  over  a  considerable  number  of 
followers.  From  this  date  his  creed  grew  rapidly  in  point 
of  esplicitncss,  especially  on  its  negative  and  practical  sides. 
For  example,  in  164S  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  inner 
light  that  he  was  not  to  take  off  his  hat  to  any  person, 
high  or  low  ;  that  he  was  to  use  in  addressing  any  single 
individual  of  whatever  rank  no  other  pronouns  than  the 
simple  "  thou"  and  "  thee";  that  he  was  not  to  bid  people 
jiiod  morning  or  good  evening;  and  that  he  was  not  to  "bow 


or  scrape  with  his  leg  to  any  one."  Increasingly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  aud  importance  of  his  message,  lie  daily  became 
bolder  in  the  delivery  of  it.  In  the  year  164'J,  as  he  waa 
walking  towards  Nottingham' on  a  P.ibt-day  morning  accom- 
panied by  some  friends,  he  heard  the  bell  of  the  "steeple 
house  "  of  the  city,  and  was  admonished  by  an  inward  voice 
to  go  forward  and  cry  against  the  great  temple  and  the  wor- 
shippers in  it.  Entermg  the  church  he  found  the  preacher 
engaged  in  expounding  the  words,  "  W'e  have  al^o  a  more 
sure  word  of  prophecy,"  from  which  the  ordinary. Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  was  being  en- 
forced in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  FcK  so  defective  or 
erroneous  as  to  call  for  his  immediate  and  most  energetic 
protest.  Lifting  up  his  voice  against  the  preacher's  doctrine, 
he  declared  that  it  is  not  by  the  Scripture  alone,  but  by 
the  divine  light  by  which  the  Scriptures  were  given,  that 
doctrines  ought  to  be  judged.  The  result  of  the  disturbance 
which  not  unnaturally  ensued  was  that  he  was  seized  by  the 
constables  and  carried  off  to  prison,  where  he  was  detained 
for  some  time,  and  from  which  he  was  released  only  by  the 
favour  of  the  sheriff,  whose  sympathies  lie  had  succeeded 
in  enlisting.  A.  similar  adventure  at  Derby  ended  les-i 
favourably.  For  raising  a  discussion  which  seemed  not 
unlikely  to  end  in  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  church  there, 
he  was  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  after  examina- 
tion, committed  along  with  one  of  his  comrades  to  the  house 
of  correction  as  a  blasphemer ; '  and  not  till  the  beginning 
of  1651,  after  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  almost  a  year,  did 
he  succeed  in  regaining  his  freedom.  It  would  be  here  out 
of  place  to  follow  with  any  minuteness  the  details  of  his 
subsequent  imprisonments,  such  as  that  at  Carlisle  in  1653, 
at  London  in  1054,  at  Launceston  1656,  at  Lancaster  in 
1660  and  again  in  1663,  at  Scarborough  in  1666,  and  at 
Worcester  in  1674.  They  are  related  with  a  certain 
monotony,  which  is  yet  far  from  being  tedious  or  un- 
interesting, in  the  Journal,  fortunately  an  easily  accessible 
book.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  during  these  terms  of 
imprisonment  his  pen  was  not  idle,  as  is  amply  shovni 
by  the  very  numerous  letters,  pastorals,. and  exhortations 
which  have  been  preserved  by  his  followers;  while  during 
liis  intervals  of  liberty  he  was  unwearied  in  the  work 
of  preaching  and  making  disciples.  While  his  labours 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  midland  and 
northern  counties  of  England,  he  found  time  in  1657 
for  a  tour  through  Scotland,  which,  in  his  opinion,  waa 
not  altogether  without  result.  In  1669  he  married  tha 
widov/  of  a  Welsh  judge,  Margaret  Fell,  who,  with  her 
family,  had  been  among  his  earliest  converts  ;  but  almost 
immediately  afterwards  his  proselytizing  ardour  impelled 
him  to  proceed  alone  to  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  the 
American  continent.  In  all  places  visited  by  him  there  he 
met  with  a  good  reception,  and  was  successful  in  making 
many  converts.  Shortly  after  his  return  in  1673  he  was, 
as  has  been  already  noted,  apprehended  in  Worcestershire 
for  attending  meetings  that  were  forbidden  by  the  law. 
He  was  ultimately  set  at  liberty  on  account  of  errors 
in  the  indictment  which  had  been  drawn  up  against  him, 
but  this  was  not  until  after  he  had  suffered  a  captivity  of 
nearly  fourteen  months.  In  1677  he  visited  Hojiand  along 
with  his  followers  ''arclay  and  Penn  ;  and  this  visit  he  re- 
new-ed  in  1684,  e.i.. ending  his  tour  through  a  considerable 
part  of  North  Germany.  .The  later  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  mostly  iu  London,  where  he  continued  to  give  public 
addresses,  comparatively  unmolested,  until  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  which  took  place  November  13,  1690. 

*  Il  was  about  this  time  that  ihc  ppilhct  "Quaker"  was  firet 
bestowed  upon  Fox  and  his  friends  (by  Justice  Bcnuett  of  Derby,  it  w 
said)  because  "they  bade  the  people  tremble  at  Ibe  «f»-I  of  the  Loni." 
It  soon  passed  into  conimou  use,  and  is  to  bo  fuuud  lvcu  id  tbt 
Recorvis  uf  the  House  of  Commons  .la  early  as  1654. 
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In  personal  appearance  Fox  was  tall  and  strongly  built, 
"graceful  in  countenance,  manly  in  personage,  grave  in 
gesture  ; "  in  manner  he  was  courteous  and  unatfecte*!, 
"  civil,  beyond  all  forma  of  breeding,"  and  "  tender,  com- 
pasaionate,  and  pitiful;"  essentially,  ho  was  "a  heavenly- 
minded  man,  zealous  for  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
preferred  the  honour  of  God  before  all  things;"  "a  man 
that  God  endued  with  a  clear  and  wonderful  depth,  a 
discerner  of  others'  spirits,  and  very  much  a  master  of  Ins 
own."  These  and  similar  characterizations  by  his  friendly 
contemporaries,  who,  for  the  rest,  do  nut  pretend  that  lie 
W.V3  in  any  way  remafkable  either  for  grasp  of  iolellect  or 
for  profundity  in  learning,  surely  deserve  some  weight  as 
ogainst  the  somewhat  prevalent  opinion  that  Fox  was 
nothing  more  than  a  vulgar  charlatan  whom  we  have  "  no 
reason  for  placing  morally  or  intellectually  abovo  Ludowick 
Muggleton  or  Joanna  Southcote"  (Macaulay).  The  mere 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  attract  to  himself  so  considerable 
a  body  of  respectable  followers,  including  such  men  as 
EUwQod,  Barclay,  and  Penn,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he 
possessed  in  a  very  eminent  degree  the  power  of  conviction, 
persuasion,  and  moral  ascendency ,  while  of  his  personal 
uprightness,  single-mindedness,  and  sincerity  there  ought 
to  be  no  question. 

The  writings  of  Fox  have  been  collected  in  three  volumes  folio,  — 
the  first  containini<  his  journal,  the  second  his  correspondence,  and 
the  third  all  that  he  has  written  in  viniiioation  of  nis  doctrines. 
Tho  Journal  is  especially  interesting;  of  it  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  said  that  "itis  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  instructive 
narratives  in  the  world,  which  no  reader  of  competent  judgment 
can^ruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the  writer."  Of  other 
works  attributed  to  him,  perhaps  the  most  curious  is  that  originally 
published  in  London  in  1660,  entitled  A  baUh  door  for  teaches  arid 
professors  to  learn  singular  and  plural ;  you  to  m/xny  and  tkou  to 
orne;  singular^  on^,  thou;  plural,  many,  you.  According  to  the 
Journal,  however,  this  performanca  is  not  to  be  attributed  solely  to 
Fox.  '"J.  Stubbs  and  Benjamin  Furly  took  great  pains  in  com- 
liling  it,  which  I  set  them  upon,  and  some  things  I  added  to  it." 
ndced,  it  has  sometimes  been  seriously  doubted  whether  he  was  the 
real  author  of  any  of  the  publications  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him;  but  this  doubt,  which  proceeds  merely  upon  the  fact  oEhis 
yery  imperfect  literary  education,  seems  to  be  conclusively  settled  by 
the  clause  in  his  will  (which  document  may  be  eeen  in  the  Earlcian 
ifisecllany,  vii.  599)  referring  to  his  "  Bookes,  Episeles,  and  Paper?.'" 
The  /oujTwi  was  originally  published  in  London  in  1694,  and  has 
frequently  been  reprinted.  A  very  useful  edition  is  the  seventh, 
with  notes  biographical  and  historical  by  Wilson  Arraistead,  Lon- 
don, 1852.  Several' Memoirs  of  Fox  have  recendy  appeared, — one 
by  J.  Marsh  in  1840;  another  by  Janney,  with  dissertations  on  his 
views  concerning  the  doctrine,  testimonies,  and  discipline  of  the 
Christian  church  {Philadelphia,  1852);  a  third  by  the  Rev.  John 
Selby  Watson  ( London^  ISi^lV  For  details  of  the  principles  and 
history  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  see  the  article  Qu.tKEKs.  (J.S.BL.) 

FOX,  RiCHAED,  an  English  prelate,  statesman,  and 
diplomatist,  bishop  successively  of  Exeter,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Durham,-  and  Winchester,  and  founder  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford,  was  born  about  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  He  was  a  native  of  Ropesley,  near 
Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  his  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  in  hurable  circumstances.  His  education,  however, 
was  not  neglected,  for  he  was  sent  to  school  either  at  Boston 
or  at  Winchester,  and  thence  transferred  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  His  studies,  in  which  he  gained  much 
distinction,  were  interrupted  by  an  outbreak  of  the  plague, 
and  he  went  to  continue  them  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridga  He  next  went  to  Paris,  and  there  pursued  the 
study  of  theology  and  the  canon,  law.  At  Paris  he  became 
acquainted  with  llorton,  bishop  of  Ely,  then  an  exile,  and 
by  him  he  was  introduced  to  Henry,  carl  of  Richmond,  who 
was  preparing  his  invasion  of  England.  He  at  once  gained 
Henry's  confidence,  and  managed  for  him  the  delicate  busi- 
ness of  getting  assistance  in  men  and  money  from  the  Wing 
of  France.  After  the  victory  of  Bosworth  and  accession  of 
the  earl  as  Henry  VII.,  Fox,  now  a  doctor  of  divinity,  was 
made  a  orivy  councillor,  and  became  one  of  the  most  trusted 
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advisers  of  the  king.  Honours  fell  thick  upon  him.  1b 
rapid  succession  he  w.os  made  a  prebendary  of  Saruni, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  keeper  of  the  pnvy  seal,  principal  tsecre- 
taey  of  state,  and  master  of  St  Cross,  Winchester  (1A87). 
From  this  time  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  by  the 
king  m  political  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was 
several  times  sent  ambiussador  to  Scotland,  and  several 
times  to  France,  In  1491  lie  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  throe  years  later  to  that  of  Durham. 
In  HOT  he  personally  dcfinidrd  his  castle  of  Norham  when 
besieged  by  the  Stiois,  until  it  was  relieved  by  the  earl  of 
Surrey.  The  same  year  he  negotiatsd  a  truce  for  seven 
years  between  Eugland  and  Scotland.  He  also  tcok  part 
inthe  treaty  for  the  marriage  between  .lames  IV.  of  Sco- 
land  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hc-ury  V'll.  In  1500  he 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
held  the  office  for  two  years.  The  same  year  he  was  tran* 
lated  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
a  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  He  was  master  of  Fein- 
broke  Hall,  Cambridge,  from  1507  to  I.tID  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  his  influence  was  supreme  in  the  slate, 
uo  important  affair  beins  undertaken  without  consulting  • 
him.  The  king  named  Fox  one  nf  his  executors,  and  cspe  , 
cially  recommended  him  to  Ins  son  and  successor  Henry 
VIII.  But  his  credit  soon.declined  under  the  new  king, 
partly  owing  to  the  character  of  Henry,  and  partly  to  tht 
rivalry  of  tho  earl  of  Surrey.  Amongst  the  chaplains  o( 
Bishop  Fox  at  this  time  was  Thomas  Wolsey  ;  and  in  ordei 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Surrey,  Fox  introduced 
Wolsey  to  the  king.  In  a  littls  while  the  new  comer  took 
precedence  of  both  the  rivahs.  Fox,  however,  did  not  sud 
denly  lose  the  royal  favour.  In  March  1510  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  France  with  Surrey  and  the  bishop  of  Dur 
ham,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Louis  XII  Ir 
1513.  he  attended  Henry  VIII.  in  his  expedition  to  France 
and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Terouenno.  The  same 
year  he  took  part  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  emperoi 
Maximilian,  ros  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond,  and  in  this  capacity  had  a  share  in 
completing  the  settlement  of  St  .fohn's  College,  Cambridge. 
Continually  mortified  by  the  supremacy  of  his  former  pro- 
teg^,  Wolsey,  and  by  the  insults  he  had  to  endure  from  lum 
lie  at  length  (1515)  withdrew  from'the  court  and  retired  tc 
his  diocese.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  dis 
charge  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties  and  to  works  of  charity 
and  munificence.  During  this  period  he  rendered  grcai 
service  to  the  cause  of  liberal  education  by  his  foundation 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  His  first  intention  was 
to  make  it  a  monkish  seminary,  and  for  this  he  obtained  a 
licence.  But  on  the  advice  of  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
he  changed  his  plan,  and  made  it  simply  a  school  for  the 
increase  of  learning.  Bi.shop  Oldham  contributed  largely 
to  the  cost  of  the  buildings.  ■  Fox  was  founder  also  of  free 
schools  at  Taunton  and  at  Grantham  He  became  blind 
some  years  before  his  death,  and  was  pressed  by  Wolsey  to 
resign  his  see  to  him,  but  this  he  stoutly  refused  to  da 
He  died,  in  a  good  old  age,  September  14,  15"28. 

FOXE,  .loRN  (1517-1587;,  was  born  at  Boston  ir 
Lincolnshire  in  1517  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  at  twenty-one  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  five  yean*  bter  that  of  MA.  Hs 
attained  a  fair  reputation  for  .scholarship,  whs  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  JIagdalen,  and  wrote  several  Latin  plays  on 
Scriptural  subject.^,  of  which  the  best,  the  De  Chn.si'>  Trt- 
vmphaiite,  was  repeatedly  published  (London,  1551,  Ba*"!. 
155G,  &c.),  and  wa-s  thought  worthy  of  translation  i.»t* 
English  by  Richard  Day,  the  sun  of  the  printer.  Havinj;  J 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  more  advanced  religious  ^ 
inquiry  of  his  time,  ha  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  th» 
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Reformers ;  and  at  lengtli  Iiis  views  coining  to  the  ears  of  tlie 
authorities  wore  considered  so  luiortliodox  that  in  1545  he 
was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  and  expelled  from  the  uni- 
versity. Here  his  punishment  would  probably  have  ended 
had  not  his  stepfather  tiken  advantage  of  his  misfortune  to 
deprive  him  of  his  patrimony.  He  was  glad  to  accept  a 
situation  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
Charlecote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  who  is  famous  as  the 
prototype  of  Shakespeare's  "  Justice  Shallow."  But  he 
did  not  long  retain  this  situation,  and  he  was  in  London 
in  very  destitute  circumstances  when  the  duchess  of 
Richmond  appointed  him  tutor  to  the  children  of  her 
nephew,  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Surrey.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward,  Foxes  circumstances  were  more  comfortable. 
He  married,  aud  settled  at  Reigate,  where,  having  been  or- 
dained deacon  by  Ridley  in  1550,  he  preached  and  acted 
as  tutor  to  the  orphan  children  of  Surrey  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  reign.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  for 
some  time  protected  by  his  pupil,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  but 
was  at  length  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  fleeing  with  his 
family  to  Basel,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  writing  and 
correcting  the  press  for  the  printer  Oporinus.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  had  already  commenced  a 
Latin  history  of  the  Christian  persecutions.  He  now  re- 
ceived assistance  from  two  distinguished  exiles,  belonging 
to  opposed  .sections  of  the  Protestant  party — from  Grindal, 
who  afterwards  a.s  Puritan  archbishop  of  Canterbury  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  noble  firnmess  with  which  he  main- 
tained his  convictions,  oven  at  great  personal  cost,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  commands  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  from 
John  Aylmer,  the  tutor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  afterward.-;, 
as  bishop  of  London,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Puritans.  The  first  outline  of  the  work  appeared  in  1554, 
and  the  first  complete  edition  was  published  by  Oporinus 
in  1559.  About  a,  year  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
Foxe  returned  to  England.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  again  ex- 
tended to  him  his  patronage.  For  some  time  lie  resided  at 
the  duke's  manor  of  Christchurch  in  London,  and  on  the 
duke's  death  he  received  a  small  pension.  He  became  as- 
sociated with  John  Day,  the  printer,  himself  once  a  Pro- 
testant exile,  with  whom  he  had  many  sympathies  in  com- 
mon. We  find  him  staying  in  Grub  Street  laboriously 
engaged  in  varied  literary  work,  and  occasionally  preaching 
at  St  Paul's  Cross  and  in  other  parts  of  London.  Church 
preferment  was  offered  him  by  the  Government,  to  which 
his  works  had  rendered  invaluable  service.  Cecil  appointed 
him  to  the  prebend  of  Shipton  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  aud 
he  held  for  a  short  tune  the  living  of  Cripplegatc  ;  but  true 
to  his  Puritan  views,  which  prevented  him  from  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Articles,  he  accepted  nothing  further,  though 
more  was  offered  him.  In  1563  the  first  English  edition 
of  the  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  in  which  several  gross  errors 
which  had  been  exposed  were  corrected,  appeared  from  the 
press  of  John  Day.'  Its  popularity  among  a  people  which 
had  just  passed  through  the  horrors  of  the  Marian  persecu- 
tions was  naturally  immediate  and  signal.  The  Govurnment 
commanded  it  to  be  placed  in  each  parish  church  ;  and  more 
than  any  other  inlluence  it  fanned  the  fiame  of  that  tierce 
hatred  of  .Spain  and  the  Inquisition  which  was  the  master 
passion  of  the  reiga  Nor  was  its  influence  transient. 
For  generations  the  popular  conception  of  popery  has  been 
derived  from   its   melancholy  and  bitter   pages.     It  was 

'  The  following  is  the  full  title: — Acts  and  Monuments  of  Oiesc 
tatter  amf  ]}criUotts  Da^jes,  touching  viattcrs  of  the  Church,  wherein 
are  comprchenctcU  aud  dcsci'tbcd  the  ijrcat  Persecutions  and  hoiribie 
Troubles  that  hace  been  torou/jht  and  practised  b\j  the  liomishc  Pre- 
lates, especiulhje  m  this  licalme  of  England  and  Ikotlaud,  from  Otc 
j/tnte  of  our  Lorde  a  thousande  to  the  time  now  present,  diithcrcd 
and  collected  uec  ndtntj  to  the  true  Copies  and  Wrytinfjes  cert'ftcntoric 
as  ukIC  of  the  Parlies  themselves  that  Suffered,  as  also  out  of  the 
Bishop:  Rejisierx.  which  mre  the  Oocrs  thereof,  by  John  Fo.cc. 


vigorously  attacked  by  Catholic  writers,  and  its  accuracy  in 
details  has  been  successfully  challenged,  even  such  blunders 
as  indicate  gross  over-credulity  having  been  exposed ;  but 
the  honourable  lives  of  Foxe  and  his  assistants  place  the 
work  above  the  charge  of  wilful  falsehood.  -If  in  all  those 
who  .had  been  engaged  in  the  persecution  he  could  only  re- 
cognize the  spirit  of  cruelty  and  Antichrist — if  in  the  noblo 
Sir  Thomas  More  he  could  only  see  "  a  persecuting  spirit," — 
this  was  but  natural  in  a  man  who  had  witnessed  the  un- 
timely destruction  of  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  age, 
of  some  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  loved,  and 
whose  own  career  has  been  undeservedly  blighted  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  persecution  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
to  his  honour  that  in  his  firm  grasp  of  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious toleration  he  rose  far  above  his  age  and  his  fellow 
Protestants.  He  hated  impartially  all  religious  persecution, 
and  he  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth  pleading  even  for  the 
despised  Dutch  Anabaptists.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Foxe  was  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  John  Day  was  the  only  printer  of  the  day  whoicould 
print  the  Anglo-Saxon  characters.  In  1571  they  pub'ished, 
under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Parker,  an  edition  of 
the  Saxon  Gospels,  dedicated  to  the  queen.  Foxe  died  on 
the  ISth  April  1587,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegatc.  His  life  was 
written  by  his  son,  Samuel  Foxe. 

FOXGLOVE.     See  Digit.^lis. 

FOY,  M.\viMiLiEN  SiiB.vsTiE.Nt  (177.')-1S25),  French 
general  aud  political  orator,  was  born  at  Ham  in  Picardy. 
February  3,  1775.  He  was  the  son  of  an  old  soldier  who 
had  fought  at  Fontenoy,  and  had  become  post-master  of 
the  tuwn  in  which  he  lived.  His  father  died  in  17S0,  and 
his  early  instniction  was  given  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
English  origm  and  of  superior  ability.  He  continued  his 
education  at  the  college  of  Soissons,  aud  thence  passed  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  artillery  school  of'La  Fere. 
After  eighteen  months'  successful  study  he  entered  the 
army,  served  his  first  campaign  in  Flanders  (1791),  aud 
was  present  at  the  battle  uf  Jenimapes.  He  .soon  attained 
th.e  rank  of  captain,  aud  served  successively  under  Dam- 
picrre,  Jouidan,  Pichcgru,  and  Houssard.  In  1794,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  spoken  freely  against  the  violence  of  the 
extreme  party  at  Paris,  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  Convention,  Joseph  Lebon,  at  Cam- 
bray,  but  regained  his  liberty  soon  after  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre. He  served  under  Moreau  in  the  campaigns  of 
179G  and  1797,  distinguishing  himself  in  many  engage- 
ments The  leisure  which  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
gave  him  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  public  law  and  modern 
history,  attending  the  lectures  of  Profess  ir  Koch  at  Stras- 
burg.  Recommended  by  Desaix  to  the  notice  of  General 
Bonaparte,  he  joined  the  army  .assembled  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  afterwards  fought,  with  much  regret, 
against  the  Swiss.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Massiina, 
and  was  promoted  chef  dc  brigade.  After  the  pence  ol 
Amiens  ho  returned  to  France  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  Moreau's  trial,  and  having 
earnestly  censured  tho  proceedings  escaped  anest  only  by 
joining  the  army  in  Holland.  Foy  voted  against  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  empire,  but  the  only  penalty  for  his  inde- 
pendence was  a  long  delay  before  attaining  the  rank  o( 
general.  In  1806  he  married  a  daughter  of  General  Bara- 
guay  d'Hilliers.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
Dardanelles  against  the  English  fleet.  He  w.as  next  tent 
to  Portugal,  and  served  in  the  Peninsular  War  from  the 
battle  of  Vinieiia  to  the  battle  of  Orthcz,  at  whi'-ii  he  was 
severely  wounded.  At  the  fii-st  restoration  of  the  Dourbons 
he  was  made  one  of  tho  inspectoi's-gcncral  of  infantry,  and 
w,as, stationed  at  Nanlcs.     He  joined  Napvleun  I.  on  las 
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escape  from  Elba,  ami  fought  witli  distinction  at  Quatre- 
Bras  and  at  Waterloo,  where  he  was  again  badly  w-ounded. 
After  the  second  restoration  he  returned  to  civil  life,  and 
in  ]  819  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  For  this 
position  his  exoerience  and  liis  studies  had  especially  fitted 
him,  and  by  h'S  first  speech  he  gained  a  commanding  place 
in  the  chamber,  which  he  never  lost,  his  clear,  manly  elo- 
quence being  always  employed  on  the  sids  of  freedom  and 
justice.  In  1823  he  made  a  powerful  protest  against 
French  intervention  in  Spain,  and  after  the  dissolution  of 
1824  he  was  re-elected  for  three  constituencies.  He  died 
at  Paris,  November  28,  1825,  and  his  funeral  was  celebrated 
amidst  the  mourning  of  the  city  and  the  nation.  His 
family  were  provided  for  by  a  national  subscription 

A  coUectiou  of  iiia  speeches  was  |iublishecl  in  1826,  and  his  un- 
fimshed  Histoirc  dc  la  Guerre  de  la  rhiiiisuh  sous  Napoleon  in 
1827.     Several  biographies  ol  Foy  have  been  published. 

FKAAS,  Karl  Nikol.is  (1810-1875),  a  German  botr 
anist  and  agriculturist,  was  born  at  Stettelsdorf,  near  Bam- 
berg, Sth  September  1810.  After  receiving  his  preliminary 
education  at  the  gymnasium  of  Bamberg,  he  in  1830  en- 
tered the  university  of  Munich,  where  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1834.  Having  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  botany,  he  went  to  Athens  in  1S35  as  inspector  of 
the  court  garden;  and  in  April  1836  he  became  professor 
of  botany  at  the  university.  In  1842  he  returned  to 
Germany  and  became  teacher  at  the  central  agricultural 
school  at  Schleissheim.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  agriculture  at  Munich,  and  in  1851  director  of  the 
central  veterinary  college.  For  many  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bavaria,  but  resigned  in 
18(31.  He  died  at  his  estate  of  Neufreimaun  near  Munich, 
Sth  November  1875.  Besides  his  important  contributions 
to  the  sciences  of  botany  and  agriculture,  Fraas  devoted 
much  of  his  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasants. 

His  principal  works  are — ^roix^Ta  t^s  Boroytfc^r,  Athens,  1S35; 
Sfjiiopsis  JIoTie  classua:^  Munich,  ]845;  Ktima  uudPflaiviciuvdtin 
dcr  Zcit,  Ijandsh.,  1847;  Histor-cilciii:'lopiid.  Orundriss  cUr  Land- 
WLrtkichaftsfeftrCy  Stuttgart,  1848;  Gcschichie  dcr  Lniuiwirth'icluift, 
Prague,  1851;  Die  Schulc  dcs  Lnndhaucs,  JIunich,  \%52;  Baicrrts 
Rindcrnisscn.  Munich,  1853;  DicKiinstlichcFischerzmgniig,  JIunich. 
18.''.4;  Du<  Nal-ur  dcr  Lnnd^oirthschn/l,  Munich,  1857;  Jiiich  dcr 
A'atur  fur  Landwirllic,  Mwnicli,  1800;  Die  Aclcrbankriscn  nnd 
ihre  Hcilviillcl,  Munich,  1866;  J^as  WnrzcUchcihdcrCuU-iirpJla-n-^n, 
Berlin,  1872;  and  Geschichte  dcr Latidban  und Forslieissenscluifl seil 
dcm  16''"  Jahrh.,  Muniidi,  1865.  He  also  founded  and  editcda 
weekly  agricultural  paper,  the  Sckrannc. 

FRA  BARTOLOMMEO.     See  B.sccio  de  la  Porta. 

FBACASTORTO,  Hieronymo  (1483-1553),  a  learned 
physician  and  poet,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1483.  It  is  re- 
lated of  him  that  at  his  birth  his  lips  adhered  so  closely 
that  a  surgeon  was  obliged  to  divide  them  with  his  incision 
knife,  and  that  during  his  infancy  his  mother  was  killed 
by  lightning,  while  ho,  though  in  her  arms  at  the  moment, 
escaped  unhurt.  Fracastorio  became  eminently  skilled,  not 
only  ill  medicine  and  belles-lettres,  but  in  most  arts  and 
sciences.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  Pope  Paul  III.,  on 
account,  of  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious  distemper,  re- 
moved the  council  of  Trent  to  Bologna.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  both  poetical  and  medical,  and  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Cardinal  Bembo,  Julius  Scaliger, 
and  most  of  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Casi,  near  Verona,  on  the  Sth  of  August  1553; 
and  in  1559  the  town  of  Veroni  erected  a  statue  in  his 
honour. 

The  princip.al  work  of  Fraciwtorio  is  a  kind  of  medical  poem 
entitled  Syphilidis  ^  sivc  Morhi  Gallici,  lihri  hxs,  ^■c^oun,  1530, 
which  has  been  often  i-eprinted,  and  also  translated  into  French 
and  Italian.  Ainong  his  other  works  (all  published  at  Venice)  are 
Dc  yini  TciHpcrutura,  1534;  IlomoccntrUoruin,  1535;  Dc  Syrti- 
patlia  ci  ArUipalhia  licrum,  1546;  and  De  Contagionihua,  1546. 
His  (Vjnipletc  worko  were  published  at  Venice  in  1555,  and  his 
pocticil  productions  ware  collected  and  printed  at  Padua  in  1728. 


-FRA 

I  FRA  DI.WOLO  is  the  popular  name  given  by  ,hfc 
I  countrymen  to  the  most  notorious  and  dreaded  of  modem 
j  Italian  brigands  ;  and  the  name,  associated  during  his  life- 
I  time  with  the  political  revolutions  of  southern  Italy,  has 
i  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity  since  it  became  the  title  of 
a  favourite  French  opera.  His  real  name  was  Michele 
Pezaa.  It  would  be  as  hopeless  to  fix  the  precise  dates  in 
his  career  as  to  determine  those  in  the  livej  of  Rob  Roy  or 
Jonathan  Wili  Ho  is  stated,  however,  to  have  been  born 
at  ItrL  His  crimes  became  invested  with  a  more  general 
and  political  interest  in  1799.  At  that  time,  from  the  fre- 
quency and  audacity  of  his  robberies  and  murders  along  the  . 
frontier  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  he  became  known  as  Fra 
Diavolo,  the  popular  superstition  investing  him  with  the 
blended  attributes  of  a  monk  and  a  demon.  When  the ' 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  overrun  by  the  troops  of  the  French 
Republic,  Fra  Diavolo,  acting  in  concert  with  the  head  of 
the  Bourbon  partisans.  Cardinal  RutJ'o,  waged  a  fierce  and 
untiring  war  against  the  French  soldiers,  whenever  his  sup- 
erior knowledge  of  the  localities  afforded  the  prospect  of  his 
being  able  to  do  so  with  effect.  He  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  absolute  possession  of  the  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  Garigliano  to  Portello,  falling  upon 
and  massacring  the  French  Government  couriers,  and  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  conveying  information  to  the  military  I 
or  civil  functionaries  of  the  Republic.  At  one  moment  he 
succeeded  in  i:ompletely  interrupting  all  communication 
between  Naples  and  Rome.  Like  his  fellow  agents  under 
Cardinal  Ruffo — like  Mammone,  Pronio,  Sciarpa  Guar- 
riglia — he  styled  himself  "  the  faithful  servant  and  subject 
of  his  Sicilian  Majesty."  As  the  turning  point  in  Fra 
Diavolo's  career  must  bs  regarded  the  arrival  in  Naples  of 
■Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  the  establishment  of  the  extraor- 
dinary tribunals  charged  with  the  repression  of  this  half 
civil  half  political  brigandage.  Fra  Diavolo  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  a  price  was  set  on  his  head.  After  spreading 
terror  through  Calabria  by  his  deeds  of  cruelty  he  had 
passed  over  into  Sicily,  but  soon  returned  to  the  mainland 
iX  the  head  of  300  liberated  convicts  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  the  Bourbon  Government.  His  landing  at  Spelonza 
with  these  ruffians  was  marked  by  unusual  excesses,  but 
the  French  troops  were  everywhere  on  the  alert  to  capture 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  "amongst  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  Lenola.  During  a  period  of  two 
months  he  succeeded  in  evading  his  pursuers,  always  in  the 
hope  of  making  his  way  back  to  Sicily.  At  length,  ex- 
hausted by  hunger  and  requiring  medical  aid,  he  repaired 
in  disguise  to  the  village  of  Baronissi,  but  was  there  recog- 
nized and  put  to  death.  It  is  stated  that  on  his  person 
were  found  papers  from  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples  and 
Admiral  Sidney  Smith,  those  from  the  former  recognizing 
his  rank  a^  colonel  in  the  Bourbon  army,  and  that  in  his 
last  moments  he  cursed  both  his  employers  and  his  own 
folly  which  had  led  him  to  engage  in  such  a  reckless  enter- 
prise. The  most  authentic  source  for  the  career  of  Fra 
Diavolo  is  CoUetta's  History  of  Naples,  which  the  English 
reader  may  consult  in  the  version,  equally  faithful  and 
spirited,  of  Miss  Horner. 

FltAIIN,  Christian*  Martin,  a  numismatist  and  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Rostock,  4th  June  1782,  and  died  at 
St  Petersburg,  28th  August  1851.  He  commenced  his 
Oriental  studies  under  Tychsen  at  the  university  of  Rod- 
tock,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  them  at  Gottingen  and 
Tiibingen.  lie  became  a  Latin  master  in  Pestalozzi's 
famous  institute  in  1804.  returned  homo  in  180G,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  Russian  university  of  Kasan.  Though  in 
1815  he  was  invited  to  succeed  Tychsen  at  Rostock,  he 
preferred  to  go  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  became  director 
of  the  Asiatic  museum  and  couneiilor  of  state.     The  inde- 
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Itttisablaardour  with  which  he  pursueu  uis  studies  is  shown 
by  the  number  nf  his  works,  which  altogether  amouut  to 
more  than  ioO,  great  and  small 

Among  the  more  important  arc — Nuviophylacium  orientalc  Polo- 
ti6num,  1S13;  Dc  numoruvi  Biilgharicoini.m  foiUe  antiquissimo, 
1816;  Ikis  MuhamTucdauische  Miinzkabinct  dcs  Asiatisdicn  Musntm 
der  Kaiscrl.  Akadcmie  der  Ifissaischa/tm  zu  St  Felersburg,  1821; 
Numi  cnjki  ex  variis  viuicis  sclecii,  1823;  Notice  d'une  ccJitavie 
d'ouvragcs  arabcs,  dc,  qui  maiiquciU  en  grande  partie  aux  biblio- 
iJUgucs  df  I' Europe,  1834;  and  Nova  Supplciiunla  ad  rcunrioncm 
Num.Muham.  Acad  Imp.  Sc%.  Pclroiwhtanm,  1855  (posthumous). 
A  d«5criptioii  of  some  medals  struck  by  the  Samanid  and  Bouid 
princes  (Kasan,  1804)  deserves  spp?ial  mention,  as  the  author 
composed  i*  \n  Arabic  because  he  had  no  Latin  types  at  command. 

FRAMLINGHANf,  a  market  town  of  England  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  about  4  miles  north-e;ist  of  Ipswich.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway,  and  has  a  corn  ex- 
change, a  people's  hall,  and  a  newspaper  office.  The  church 
k  a  fine  old  building  mostly  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  con- 
structed of  black  Hint  stone,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower 
96  feet  high.  In  the  interior  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
teresting monuments,  among  which  the  most  noticeable  are 
those  of  Thomas  Howard,  third  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of 
Henry  Howard,  the  famous  earl  of  Surrey  who  was  be- 
aeaded  by  Henry  VIII  The  castle  forms  a  picturesque 
ruin,  consisting  of  the  outer  walls  44  feet  liigh  and  8  feet 
thick,  13  towers  about  58  feet  high,  a  gateway,  and  some 
outworks.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  the  Albert 
Memorial  Middle  Class  College,  opened  in  1865,  and  cap- 
able of  accommodating  300  boys.  A  bronze  statue  of  the 
Prince  Consort  by  Durham  adorns  the  front  terrace.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1871  was  25(59.  Framlingham 
dates,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  time  of  Redwald,  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  but  its  history  is  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity till  the  Norman  period.  The  castle  was  successively 
held  by  the  Bigods,  the  Mowbrays,  and  the  Howards.  On 
the  attainder  of  Thomas  Howard,  it  was  seized  by  the 
king,  and  it  thus  became  for  a  time  the  residence  of  Queen 
Mary  of  England.  Though  restored  to  the  Howard  family 
'^y  James  I.,  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  in  1635 
it  was  sold,  along  with  the  park  and  the  advowson  of  the 
iiving,  to  Sir  Robert  Hiicbam,  who  left  the  whole  to  the 


use  of  the  masters  and  fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam. 
bridge.      (See  Trans,  of  BvU.  Arclmolog.  Assoc,  1SC5. 

FRANQAIS,  Antoine,  Count,  better  known  as  Fran^aia 
of  Nantes,  a  Frencli  politician  and  author,  was  born  at 
Beaurepaire  in  the  department  of  Isere  on  January  17,  1 750, 
and  died  at  Paris,  7th  March  1836.  In  1791  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  department 
of  Loire  Infiirieure,  and  soon  attained  a  high  position 
among  his  fellow  representatives  ;  but  he  was  not  re-elected 
to  the  Convention.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  the  mountains.  In  1798  he  was 
elected  to  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  became  one 
of  its  secretaries ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  voted 
against  the  Directory.  He  took  office  under  the  consulate 
as  prefect  of  Charento  Inftirieure,  rose  to  be  a  member  of 
the  council 'of  state,  and  in  1804  obtained  the  important 
post  of  director-general  of  taxes.  The  value  of  his  services 
was  recognized  by  the  titles  of  count  of  the  empire  and 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  On  the  second 
restoration  he  retired  into  private  life ;  but  from  1819  to 
1822  he  was  representative  of  the  department  of  Isere,  and 
after  the  July  revolution  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France, 

rran9ais  wrote  a  number  of  works,  but  his  name  is  more  likely 
to  be  preserved  by  the  eulogies  of  the  literary  men  to  whom  he 
afforded  protection  and  assistance.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
Lc  Maniiscril  dcfcu  M.  JMme,  1825  ;  liecucil  dc  fadivscs  composi 
sur  la  montagnc  d  I'vsagc  dcs  habitants  de  la  ptainc,  182C  ;  Voyaga 
daJis  la  vallie  dcs  originaux,  1828  ;  Tableau  dc  la  vie  rurale,  an 
I'agrlailtiirc  CTiseignie  d''unc  inaniire  dravratiquc,  1829. 

FRANCAVILLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  01 
Lecce,  about  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Brindisi,  sometimes 
called  Francavilla  Fontana,  to  distinguish  it  from  Franca- 
villa  in  Sicily  and  other  towns  of  the  same  name.  It 
stands  in  a  very  beautiful  situation,  and  is  regularly  built, 
with  wide  streets  and  handsome  if  somewhat  heavy  looking 
houses.  There  are  a  cathedral, a  college,  and  several  hospitals 
and  conventual  buildings.  The  town  was  founded  in  the 
1 5th  century  and  owes  its  name  to  the  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion which  was  granted  for  ten  years  to  all  who  made  it 
theii-  place  of  r'esidence.  In  1734  it  suffered  considerably 
from  an  earthquake.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1871 
was  16,997,  and  that  of  the  commune  19,052. 


FRANCE 

,akT  I.— GEOGRAPHY  AND  STATISTICS. 


I.  Situation  u-tJ  Extent. — Face  of  the  Country. — 
Climate  and  Soil. 
riaico     npHIS  important  part  of  continental  Europe  extends  from 
xri  anil  _|_      tijg  43d   t^)  ti,g  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
^"'       from  longitude  7"  35'  E.  to  longitude  4°  43'  W.      The 
Position  boundaries  of  France  are— on  the  N.  the  English  Channel 
»nd         (Mancke),  the  Straits  of  Dover  (Pas-c/e-Calats),  Belgium, 
extent,     j^^d  Luxembourg ;  on  the  E.  Germany  (Alsace-Lorraine), 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  ;  on  the  S.  the  Mediterranean  and 
Spain  ,  on  the  W.  the   Atlantic  Ocean.     From  north  to 
south  its  length  is  about  576  miles,  measured  from  Dun- 
kirk to  the  Col  de  Falgueres ;   its  breadth  from  east  to 
west  is  about  494  miles,  from  Mont  Donon  to  Cape  Saiiit- 
Mathieu  at  the  extremity  of  Brittany,  which  projects  into 
the    Atlantic,  like  a  wedge",  and    without   whicli   France 
would  approach  in  form  to  a  square  ;   and  its  superficial 
extent,   including  Corsica  and   the  small   islands  on   the 
coasts,  IS  204,147  English  square  miles,  nearly  twice  the 
total  area  of  the  British  Isles.    . 
■ms*  Though  in  point  of  extent  of  coast  and  ready  access  from 

*«•  the    interior   to   the   sea  France  is    far  inferior  to  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  it  i.«,  on  the  other  hand,  more  fortu- 
jiate  in  these  respects  than  the  vast  inland  .territories  of 


Austria  and  Russia, — its  coast-line  extending  j;»d  miies 
on  the  Mediterranean,  572  on  the  North  Sea,  the  .Straits 
of  Dover,  and  the  Channel,  and  584  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
country  has  the  advantage  likewise  of  being  separated 
from  its  neighbours  by  natural  barriers  of  great  strength, 
the  Pyrenees  forming  a  powerful  bulwark  on  the  south- 
west, the  Alps  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Jura  and  the 
Vosges  mountains  on  the  east.  The  boundary  line  en  the 
side  of  Belgium  is  the  only  one  which  nature  has  left  un- 
protected. 

Orography. — The  line  which  separates  the  basins  of  the  MaaDt*t« 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  runs  to  the  north  from 
the  Pyrenees  through  the  Cevennesand  Vosges,  and  finally 
joins  the  Alps  in  the  south-east.  The  most  remarkable 
summits  in  the  Pyrenees  are  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau 
(9734  feet),  not  far  frotn  the  favourite  town  of  Pan,  the 
Pic  d'Anie  (8219  feet),  the  cir(|ne  of  Gavarnic,  Mont 
Ntthou  (11,168  feet),  Mont  Perdu  (10,995  feet),  the  Pic 
Long  (10,476  feet),  the  Vignemale  (10,820  feet),  the  Toui 
de  Marbor^  (9861  feet).  An  offshoot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Corbii^res,  deserves  mention,  on  account  of  the  huge 
granitic  mass  that  it  contains,  called  the  Canigou.  The 
Covennes  are  about  600  kilometres  (373  miles)  id  lengtl\ 
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lying  between  the  Rhone  on  the  east  and  the  Garonne 
and  Loire  on  the  west ;   here,  proceeding  from  south  to 
north,  we   have    Mont   Naurouze,   the    Pie   of    Montaut 
(3412  feet),  the  Malpertus  (5512  feet),  the  Hort  de  Dieu 
(5135  feet),  Mont  Pila  (4474  feet,  Vivarais),  Gerbier   des 
Jones  (5121  feet),  M6zenc  (5S20  feet),  Tarare  (4757  feet), 
Haute-Joux  (3262  feet,  Charolais).    Smaller  chains  detach 
themselves  from  the  Cevennes,  among  which  may  be  noticed 
the  Montagnes  d'Auvergne,  the  Piomb  du  Cantal  (C095 
feet),   the   Puy-de-Saucy   (G220   feet),  the   Puy-de-D6me 
(4806  feet),  the  Mount  Dore  (G187  feet),  the  mountains 
of  Limousin,  and  those  of  Velez,  Forez,  and  Madeleine. 
The  Vosges,  v.-hich  reach  no  great  height,  trend  northward 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.    Thbir  ramifications  are 
the  hills  of  Belfort,  the  Faucilles  mountains,  the  Langres 
plateau,  the  Montagnes  de  la  Cote  d'Or,  which  are  con- 
tinued by  the  mountains  of  Morvan,  the  Orleans  plateau,  and 
the  hills  of  Picardy,  Normandy,  and'Brittany.    The  Vosges 
end  in  the  north  with  the  Argonne  arid  the  Ardennes, 
which  separate  the  Seine  from  the  Meuse.     The  Jura  is  a 
chain  of  the  Alps  extending  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  from  the  north-east  to  south-west.     Its  principal 
summits  are  the    Cret    de    la    Neige    (5656    feet),  the 
Reculet  (5630  feet),  Mont  Tendre  (5518  feet),  and  the 
Dole  (5514  feet).     Mont  Blanc  (15,780  feet),  the  highest 
mountain  in  Europe,  is  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  which  pro- 
ject the  Graian  Alps,  the  mountains  of  Ulaurienne  (Mount 
Cenis),  the  Cottian  Alps,  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Alps  of 
Dauphin^,  and  the  Alps  of  Provence.     As  may  be  seen 
from  these  particulars,  the  surface   of   France   exhibits, 
in  general,  an  advantageous  succession  of  high  and  low 
ground.     Less  level  than  Poland,  the  north  of  Germany,  or 
the  greater  part  of  European  Russia,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
less  mountainous  than  Spain  or  Italy,  and  may  with  great 
propriety  be  compared  to  England,  with  this  distinction 
that,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  mountainous  tracts  are  in  the 
north  and  west,  in.  France  they  are  in  tho  south  and  east. 
Throughout  Flanders,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  countries 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Loire,  we  find  plains,  diver- 
sified occasionally  by  hills  (either  insulated  or  rising  iu  suc- 
cession), but  having  none  of  those  massy  elevations  entitled 
to  the  name  of  mounjains.     The  south  and  east  of  France, 
.   on  the  contrary,  are  rugged  and  elevated  tracts,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  to  that  country  what  Wales  and  Scotland  are 
to  Great  Britain. 
Rivers.        Jli/drography. — The  course  of  the  great  rivers  is  easily 
connected  with  this  view  of  the  surface  of  the  territory  of 
France.     With  tho  exception  of  the  Rhone,  they  all  flow 
either  from  south  to  north  or  from  east  to  west,  and  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  North   Sea,  the  Channel,  and 
I        the  Atlantic.     The  Rhine,  which  not  long  ago  formed  the 
boundary  between  France  and  CermaTiy,  has  part  of  its 
basin  in  France  ;  the  Moselle,  one  of  its  affluents,  tahes 
its  source  in  the  Vosges  (Ballon  d' Alsace),  and  waters  Re- 
miremont,  Epinal,  Toul,  and  Pont-ii-Mousson,  before  enter- 
ing the  German  territory  ;  the  Valognt,  the  Mcurthe,  and 
tho  Scille  are  its  tributaries.     The  Meuse  rises  not  far  from 
Bourbonno-los-Baius,  and  becomes  a  Belgian  river  at  Givet. 
During  its  course,  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Chiers 
and  the  Somoy,  and  on  its  left  tho  Ear  and  the  Sambre. 
The  Escaut  (or  Scheldt)  has  its  source  near  Lo  Catelot 
(Aisnc),  and  leaves  Franco  after  having  watered  Canibrai, 
Valenciennes,  and  Condu ;   the  upper  courses   of  its  two 
affluents,  the  Scarpe  and  the  Lys,  also  belong  to  Franco. 
The   Somme,    which    receives    the    Avre,    rises    near    St 
Quentin,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Cliannel  between  St 
Valcry  and  Le  Croloy.     Tho  Seine,  one  of  the  four  largo 
rivers  of  France,  the  others  being  the  Loire,  the  Garonne 
(Gironde),  and  the   Rhone,   dcscend.s    from    the    Langres 
plateau,  lions  north-west  down  to  MOry,  turns  ti)  the  west, 


resumes  its  north-westerly  direction  at  Montereau,  passes 
through  Paris,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Channel  be- 
tween Le  Havre  and  Houfleur  above  Rouen  and  QuiUeboeuf. 
Its  affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Aube,  tho  JIarne  (which 
joins  the  Seine  At  Charenton  near  Paris,  after  liavlng 
received  the  Ourcq  and  the  Saulx),  tho  Oise  (which  has  its 
source  in  Belgium  and  is  enlarged  by  tne  Aisne),  and  tho 
Epte;  on- the  left  the  Yonne,  the  Loing,  the  Essonno,  the 
Euro,  and  the  Rille.  The  Orne  is  a  short  river,  which 
waters  Argtntan  and  Caen  (Normandy),  and  flows  into 
the  Channel.  The  Vilaine,  not  much  more  coiisidtrable, 
passes  Reuncs,  Redon,  and  La  Roche-Bernard  (Brittany), 
near  which  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Loire  rises  in 
Mount  Gerbier  des  Jones,  in  tho  range  of  the  Vivarais 
mountains,  floWs  due  north  to  Nevers,  then  turns  to 
the  north-west  as  far  as  Orleans,  where  it  takes  its  course 
towards  the  south-west,  and  lastly  from  Sauniur  runs  west, 
till  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  between  Paimbceuf  and  St  Na- 
;;aire.  It  passes  through  several  large  towns,  as  Nevers, 
Orleans,  Tours,  Angers,  and  Nantes.  On  the  right  the  Loiro 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Furens,  the  Aroux,  theNicvre,  the 
Maine  (formed  by  the  Mayenne  and  the  Sarthe  with  its  afliu- 
ent  the  Loir),  and  the  Erdre,  which  joins  the  Loire  at 
Nantes;  on  the  left,  the  Allier  (which  receives  the  Dore  and 
the  Sioule),  the  Loiret,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Vienne  with 
its  aiHuenl  the  Creuse,  the  Thouet,  and  the  Sovre-Nantaise. 
The  Loire,  the  longest  of  French  rivers,  is  navigable  for 
about  612  miles  of  its  course.  It  is  often  in  many  places 
dried  up  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  subject  to  frequent  and  disastrous  floods  at 
the  time  when  the  snows  melt  iu  the  upper  valleys,  or  as  a 
consequence  of  the  long  rains  of  autumn.  The  Charente 
descends  from  Chi5rouuac  (Haute-Vienne),  traverses  Angou- 
lerae,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  not  far  from  Rochefort. 
The  Garonne  rises  in  the  valley  of  Aran  (Spanish  Pyrenees), 
enters  France  near  Bagntres-de-Luchon,  has  first  a  north- 
west course,  then  bends  to  the  north-east  and  soon  resumes 
its  first  direction.  It  flows  through  Toulouse,  Agen,  and 
Bordeaux,  and  joins  the  Atlantic  between  Royan  and  the 
Point  de  Grave,  opposite  the  tower  of  Cordouau.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  from  the  Boc-d'Anibez,  where  it 
receives  the  Dordogne,  it  becomes  considerably  v.ider,  and 
takes  the  name  of  Gironde.  The  principal  afilucnts  are  the 
Ari(5ge,  the  Tarn  with  the  Aveyron  and  the  Agout,  the 
Lot,  and  the  Dordogne,  which  descends  from  tlic  Mont 
Dore-les-Bains,  and  joins  the  Garonne  at  Bec-d'Ambez,  to 
form  the  Gironde.  All  these  affluents  are  on  the  right; 
the  Gers  is  the  only  one  of  note  which  joins  it  on  the  left. 
The  Adour  rises  near  the  Pic-du-jlidi  iu  the  Pyrenees, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  Bayonne ; 
the  mass  of  its  waters  is  much  increased  in  winter  by 
several  mountain  streams,  of  which  the  Gave  de  Pan,  the 
Bidouze,  and  the  Nive  may  be  mentioned.  The  H^rault 
is  the  first  river  of  France  which  runs  south  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  comes  from  the  Mont 
Laigonat  in  the  Cevenues,  and  debouches  into  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons.  Tho  Rhone,  tho  source  of  which  is  in  Mount  St 
Gotthard,  in  Switzerland,  enters  France  by  the  narrow  defile 
of  L'Ecluse,  and  has  a  somewhat  meandering  course,  first 
flowing  south,  then  notth-west,  and  then  west  as  far  as 
Lyon-s,  whence  it  runs  straight  south  till  it  reaches  the 
Mediterranean,  into  which  it  discharges  itself  by  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  which  form  the  delta  or  island  of  the 
Camargue.  Lyons,  Vionne,  Valence,  Avignon,  Beaucaire, 
Aries,  are  the  chief  towns  passed  by  the  impetuous  waters 
of  the  Rhone.  The  Ain,  the  Saune  (which  passes  through 
Macon,  receives  the  Doubs,  and  joins  the  Rhone  at  Lyons), 
the  Anlri  lie,  aud  the  Card  arc  the  affluents  on  tho  right; 
on  the  left  we  may  mention  the  Arvu,  the  Isire,  tho  DrOme, 
,niid  the  Durance.     The  Var,  a  larj;e  and  rapid   stream. 
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descends   from    Mout  Cam(5Won   (Alpes    Mantimes),  and 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Saint- Laurcnt-du-Var. 

,aKes.  Ltdes. — France  has  very  few  lakes.  Tlis  Lakr^  of 
Geneva,  which  forms  32  miles  of  the  frontier,  belongs  to 
Swit^erland.  The  most  important  French  lake  is  that 
of  Grand-Lieu,  between  Nantes  and  Paimba'uf  (Loire- 
Inf(5fieure),  which  presents  a  surface  of  17,300  acres.  We 
may  also  mentiop  the  lakes  of  Bourget  and  Annscy  (both  in 
l^.ivoy),  St  Point  ^ura)  Paladru  (Isere),  and  Nantua  (Ain). 
The  lakes,  or  ctjuys,  of  Villers  (Cher),  Indre,  Stock,- Con- 
drexango  (Meurthc),  lorre  (Aube),  Chaus3i5e  (Meuse), 
Ploermel  (Morbihan)  La  Peluque  (Maine-et-Loire)  are 
artificial  creations.  Tbe  coasts  present  a  number  of  mari- 
time inlets,  forming  in  and  bays,  which  communicate  with 
the  sea  by  channels  of  greater  or  less  width.  Some  of 
these  are  on  the  south-west  coast,  in  Gascony,  as  Cai-cans, 
Lacanaii,  Biscarosse,  Cazin,  Sanguinet ;  but  more  are  to  be 
found  in  the  south  and  south-east,  in  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
vence, as  Leucate,  Sigeaa,  Thau,  Maguelonne,  Berre,  Cour- 
thezon,  Citis,  Pourra,  &  ■  Their  want  of  depth  prevents 
them  from  serving  as  roadsteads  fur  shipping,  and  they  are 
useful  chiefly  for  fishing,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  bay-salL 

■esta.  ■  Forests. — The  artificial  or  ornamental  plantations  of 
France  are  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  England, 
its  natural  forests  far  more  numerous,  the  total  extent  of 
ground  covered  by  wood  being  computed  at  32,250  square 
miles,  about  one-sisth  of  the  surface  of  the  country. 
There  are  forests  in  almost  every  department.  Lower 
Mormandy  contains  several  of  considerable  extent.  There 
is  a  large  one  at  Fontainebleau,  only  45  miles  from  Paris, 
and  a  larger  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orli5ans.  The  dep*tment  of  Ardennes  and  the  mountain- 
o'.is  tract  that  forms  the  bounda^•y  of  France  on  the  side 
nf  Switzerland  abound  in  forests.  The  state  possesses 
■  U91,766  hectares  (3830  square  miles);  1,903,258  hectares 
(7348  square  miles)  belong  to  the  communes  or  to  public 
institutions,  and  are  managed  by  the  state ;  the  rest  are 
private  property.  They  represent  a  total  value  of  about 
three  thousand  millions  of  franca  (j£l 20,000,000  sterling), 
the  annual  revenue  of  which  exceeds  38,000,000  francs. 
■'*•  Climate. — The  climate  of  F-ance  is  generally  temperate, 
but  by  no  means  uniform.  The  division  into  the  north, 
■west,  south,  and  central  regioru,  although  it  seems  the  most 
natural,  does  not  satisfactorily  correspond  to  the  actual 
diff'ereuces.  A  more  convenient  division  is  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  regions  or  zones  : — the  region  in  which  the  olive 
tree  is  cultivated,  which  is  limited  by  a  line  from  Bagnires- 
de-Luchon  (Haute-Garonne)  to  Die  (Is6re) ;  the  region  of 
the  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  from  the  month  of  the  Gironde 
to  Raon-L'Ltape  (Vosges) ;  tlie  region  of  the  vine,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  M^zieres  (Ardennes);  and  the 
northern  region,  which  is  characterized  by  the  culture  of 
the  apple-tree.  These  limits  are,  however,  far  from  being 
absolute  ,  the  Indian  corn,  for  example,  is  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  Brittany,  and  vineyards  are  to  be  found  much 
farther  north  than  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loire.  The  north 
and  n  '•■th-west  of  France  bear  a  great  resemblance,  both  in 
tern'  ature  and  produce,  to  the  south  of  England,  rain 
oci  .  ring  frequently,  and  the  country  being  consequently  fit 
for  pa.<;turo.  In  the  interior  the  rains  are  less  frequent,  but, 
when  they  occur,  are  far  more  heavy,  so  that  there  is  much 
less  difference  in  the  annual  rainfall  there  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  than  in  the  number  of  rainy  days ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  climate  of  the  interior  is  the  most 
pleasant  in  France,  that  region  being  exempt  equally  from 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  south  and  the  frequent  humidity 
of  the  north.  The  great  current  of  wind  which  prevails  in 
Fr.ince  blows  from  west  to  cast,  from  the  Athntic,  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country,  except  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Rhone,  where  the  mistral  (a  cold  wind  coming  from  tho 


north-north-west),  the  east  wind  blowing  from  the  Alps, 
a'.)d  the  south  winds  do  considerable  damage  both  to  the 
produce  of  the  soil  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
Pau,  Cannes,  Nice,  &c.,  in  the  south,  are  much  resorted  to 
by  invalids,  and  by  English  families  for  winter  quarters. 

Geology. — In  a  geological  point  of  view  France  may  be 

divided  in  three  great  regions,  which-  comprehend  a  nearly 

complete  series  of  the  dilferent  kinds  of  soils 

1.  Mountains. 

(«. )  G ramie  and  Schist. 

Alpes. — Pait  of  Isci-e  (SJ:.);  l>iuiuci  iluutos-AIpcs;  part  of  Basscs-Alpc3  (E.)( 

Siivoie;  Haute-Savolc. 
/»;/wj<?cs.— Pait  of  AuUe  (S.E.);    Pyi-dndcs-Oricnlalca;    part  of  An^gc  (S.),  of 

Ilautc-Gavonnc  (S-).  of  naulcs-Pj T<fn(;L-9  (S.),  aud  of  DojiScs-Pli^aiSt*  fS.\Y.> 
f'o>5ej.— Part  of  Vosgcs  (E.) 
blatiixt. — Part  of  Voi  (S.E.) 

(£■. )  Limestone, 
./(irrt,— Doubs:  JiiiTi;  part  of  Atn  (E  > 
/-•rocrnfe.— I'artot  Basses  Allies (W-) and  of  VartN.W.);  Vaucluse:  Doucbe3-da> 

lIUoiii:. 

2.   Ptatcniis. 

(«.)  Ci-.uiite  aii.l  ScliisL 

Centi-at  P.'atcan. — Part  ofNicvre  (E  )  ami  of  SaOiic-ct-Loirc  OV,);  I2liunc;  Lotrei 

AnlJ:chc,  paitof  Cai*d  (W,), of  .Mlicr, nnduf  Puy-dc-Dume  (£.  and  W,);  Haute- 

L<-li^;  part  of  Loitic  (.N  );  Crci'-sc,  Haute- Viunm;;  Co^^:zc;  Cantal;  partol 

AvcjTOn  (N.)  and  of  Tarn  (E.) 
ArJ.iutcs. — Part  of  .Ardennes  (X.) 
ISitlagnf.—Vnnof  Oine  (W.);  M.tycnnP;  part  of  Mainc-ct-Lolro  (W)  and  of  Dcus- 

Stvics  (N-W,);  Manclie;  nio-L-t-\  ilaiiic;  Loil-c-lnfOlicUll:;  Veudi^c ;  COt£a-da* 

Noidi  Moiljilian;  I'UlisIoly 

(t.)  Limoiitoiic. 
Causscs. — Pait  of  L-./tn-c  fS-)  and  of  Awyron  (S.) 
t<ni'jucUoc. — Part  of  Oalti  (E.)i  lU'lunlu 
Qiierci;. — Lot. 

IJaut  FoUou.—Va\t  of  Vicnnc  (S.>,  «t  Clmrcntc  (X)  .ind  of  Dcnx-S^\T03  (N.) 
liuunjoijne. — lIautG-S.iOuc;  llauto-^lanio;  COtc  d'Or;  part  of  Vonni;  CS.E.)  and  of 

Nitvrc  (W.) 
Zo/7afH«*.-MosclIc;  Mcurllic;  part  of  Vosgcs  (W.) ;  Mouse 

3.   Level  Tracts. 
Clmmpnone. — .\ul)e;  Mamc;  Ardennes.  -  , 

A'euifric— Xonl ;  Aisne;  Seinc-ct-Mai-ne ;  part  of  Y'lnne  fX.W.);  P.is-dc-Cnlabj 

Si>mnic;   Oise;  Scinc-et-Oisc;   Seine;  Loiret;   CIkt;   Scinc-lnfciicuic;  Eurci 

Euic-et-L<iii-c  i  Loir-ct  Cher;  Indi-e;  Calv,idos;  part  of   Onic  (E.);  SaiUic; 

Indre-et-Loii-c;  port  of  Vicnne  (X.)  and  of  Staine-ct-Loiic  (K) 
Agtiitaiue.—l'twX  of  Tarn  (W.)  and  of  Ande  tX.W.);  Tarn-cI-Garoirnc;  part  o| 

Hautc-Garoiinc  (X.),  of  Arlcgc  (X.)  and  of  Cliarentc  (S.);  Durdocnc;  Lot-ct- 

Gaionne;  parr.of  Ilautes-Pyi-entJcs  (X.);  Charciite-Infeiicure;  Landcs-  uartol 

Basses-Pyrtfndcs  CX.E.) 
Limagne.—Vo.\x  of  Alllcr  (W.)  and  of  PnyHlc-DO'.np  (ccntr.ll  parti, 
i!)  wjc— Part  of  COtc-U'Or  (E),  of  SiiOuQ-et-Lol.c  (K.),  of  Am  (W  )  and  of  Isirt 

<X.W.) 

The  following  table  shows  tho  s.imc  districts  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  soils.  It  will  he  rcmaikcil  tliat  tlio 
Tertiary  rock  foniis  nearly  the  tliinl  part  of  France,  whilst  the  call- 

fields  are  scarcely  the  two-hundredth  part  of  it.  

Primitire  rock- — Vendee,  part  of  Brittany,  part  of  Hic  ^faui-cs,  flic  Vo.<ccs  IkDif 

the  Alps— 10.41  C.OOO  hectares  (40.217  6<iunrc  milts). 
TiansHioii  fori.— Pyrenees,  central    par-t  of  Brittojiy,  Cotcntln,  Ardcnnp,  part 

of  the  Vospcs — 5.200,100  hcetarfs  (20.077  sQnai-c  miles). 
Porphi/riUc  and  Cafhoiiiftrous  rods. — North  of  Aixlcimc:  north-west  of  lite  crn- 

tral  plateau;    the  Maures;    small  portions  of  the  BUrfnco  in  the  Corliierc^ 

Bi  ittany,  and  the  Vosccs— ^20.000  hectares  (2007  square  miles). 
Triaislc  and /'frmian  rock. — Eiht  of  Lorraine,  and  a  smalt  part  of  the  Vosges — 

3.480.000  hictaies(12,43G  square  miles). 
Jtiraisic  roH. — The  Cuusses.  Quercy,  and  nnnt-Poltou ;  Lon-ainc  and  Durglindyt 

pmt  of  tho  Alps— 10,371.000  hectares  (33,043  square  miki,).  "~ 

Cfiali. — Chanipacne.  west  of  Ncustric,  and  sume  places  In  Aqultulnc  and  tho 

Pyrenees — (i,245,700  hectaies  (24.115  square  miles). 
Tertiary  rock. — The  cieater  part  of  Xcuhlilc.  Llitiaenc.  Aqnltajne,  BreSi*.  part  of 

Languedoc.  Pioicnce,  and  some  places  in  lliitlany  ;uid  Vendee — 14,S53,S00 

licctaiea  (07,3  jO  &luarT;  nnlcs), 
Vo'canic  rofX  — Se^elal  ma.s9es  Hi  the  central  plateau,  and  vnriona  place?  in  tlw 

Causscs,  Languedoc,  Piwencc,  the  Maurcs,  and  Lon-ainc — 620,000  heclait» 

(2007  square  miles). 
Atturtal  aoi'f.- The>e  ai-o  to  be  found  in  all  valleys,  but  chiefly  near  Dunkirk  and 

Klort,  and  on  the  Mediterronaan  coasts— 520,000  hectares  (2007  sriuarc  miles). 

The  Slalislijue  gln(raU  of  France  divides  the  soil  thus: — 

ncclures.  Squni'e  MDca 

Mountainous  ti-ac!s - - 4,2C8.7iO  16.481 

Heaths  and  moois  (landcs) - 6.(>7n.0S»  51,831 

Soil  of  rich  moulds , J.27r.,:)09  5S,0M 

Chalk  or  limcsicno - - 9,7(W.I'J7  37.793 

Ciavel   - _ i 3.4i;.S0J  13,1511 

Stony  soil -...^.....■. 6.012,319  !5,!.30 

Sandy  soil 6,521,377  S2,S(^1 

Clay,; ~ 2,232,834  8,61 1 

Maishir  and  swanipysoH - 234.4VI  1.0'Ji 

Miscellaucous  7,;CK),23»  28.143 

Or,  considering  tho  u.w  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  soil,  tlie 
surfaoe  of  France  may  be  dividctl  thus .- — 

lle«  tiii-ca.  Square  Mile* 

Al.ablc  land 25,500.075  a.'\400 

Foif  sts,  woods,  and  pa^ls 8,800,333  3.^078 

Ilc.-ilhs  and  mooi^  (lantes) 7,1.\V2S2  27.i.'.l 

Mc.adowland - _ 5,150,179  19,920 

Vineyai-ds 2,088,018  8,0ia 

Roads,  streets,  puljlicwalks,aud  built 'ands,,.,  1.361.757  5.157 

Water 737.,'.37  2.S37 

Oieli,ird5  and  cli-dcns. C27.71H  2.42:1 

Chestnut  plantations .',.W,(i29  2,158 

Olive,  almond,  and  mulbeiTy  plantations 109,2i.3  421 

Miscellaneous  775.753  ^,^^ 
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11.  Popu!'Uion. 
'  The  population  of  Friiiice,  uliich  in  1801  was  i'.SW.OOS, 
was  30,905,788  in  1870,  of  uliom  11,405,000  were  living 
in  towns.     The  following  table  shows  the  e.vtcnt  of  eicli 
department  and  the  population  in  1801  .Tnd  187G.' 


-  . 

Surface  In 
Square  .Milca. 

Populution 
in  Isol. 

Poptiliiti'in 
III  1870 

A  In 

2,2:W 
2,K3'J 
2  Hi-i 
2,0.s5 
2.|-.d 
1..M.- 
2.1,(4 
2.0-.'0 
l.v.io 
2.317 
2.4,13 
3.370 
235 
1.971 
2.132 
2.217 
2.294 
2.630 
2.779 
2.205 
3.377 
3.3.13 
2.6,-i2 
2.150 
3.54.J 
2.019 
2.518 
2.300 
2,208 
2,595 
2,253 
2,429 
2,42,v 
3,761 
■      2,393 
2,597 
2,624 
2,360 
3,201 
1,928 
3,597 
2,452 

i,8a8 

1,916 
2,054 
2,014 
2,013 
2,007 
1,996 
2,750 
2,289 
3,1.« 
2.403 
1.996 
[2,352] 
2,020 
2,405 
2,025 
[2.073] 
2.033 
2.193 
2.250 
2.354 
2.550 
3.070 
2.945 
1,760 
1,592 
[1,758] 
[1,536] 
1,077 
2,062 
3,302 
2,397 
2,224 
1,666 
184 
2,330 
2,215 
2,164 
2,.117 
2,379 
2,317 
],43S 
2,327 
1,670 
2,588 
2,691 
2,130 
2,259 
3,868 

309,767 
504,597 
350,432 
146.303 
12.5.100 
194.573 
3S8.529 
329.111 
251.8.M 
202.785 
283.606 
396,025 

■507,'fl2 

4S0.992 

240.5.'3  - 

37'J,081 

481.000 

323.393 

310.118 

252.889 

394.140 

OV8.076 

270.055 

501.637 

290.280 

320.684 

398.601 

290.455 

627.304 

422.107 

484,031 

293.931 

667.193 

409.391 

584.830 

270.054 

323.572 

67  7.743 

298.05:1 

300.819 

2l,-.).0_>9 

517.003 

005.521 

6S0.2O7 

352.757 

295..543 

332.005 

137.307 

626.012 

591.421 

385.493 

2.')4.413 

37.5.103 

423.043 

S05.540 

48G.r.n4 

440.457 
332.314 

1.S03.3S0 
401,417 
423,350 
724,338 
576,409 
436,023 
240,179 
181.703 
677,574 
615,803 
602,493 
317,183 
632,1,37 
466,155 
275,039 
267,496 

1,953,660 
789,988 
S:.2,312 
513,073 
328.817 
672.646 
.•!53.633 
232.551 
016..520 
268.255 
S95.C95 
322,028 
319.595 
415,485 
370,305 

305.402 
5i;o  427 
405,7!^ 

130,1  a; 

119,094 
203.004 
.■^34,373 
320.762 
244.795 
2.-..',.217 
300.005 
413.620 
63.000 
656.379 
450.220     . 
231 .086 
373.950 
465,623 
345.613 
311.535 
202,701 
377.003 
630.357 
278.423 
4S9.848 
S00.094 
821.756 
373.029 
283,075 
660,106 
423.S04 
477,730 
233,546 
735  242 
445,0  .3 
602.702 
231.243 
324.875 
531.099 
2S8.323 
303.508 
272.634 
590,003 
2i:.T2\ 
012,972 
360.903 
276.512 
316.920 
133.319 
617,253 
639,910 
407,780 
252,448 
351,933 

404,'609 
294,064 
506.573 

340.822 
1.619.585 
401,618 
392,528 
793,140 
670,207 
431,525 
238,037 
197.940 

705,131 
304,052 
014,309 
446,239 
208,301 
273,601 
2,410,849 
798,414 
347,323 
661,990 
336,655 
656,641 
S59,2.'ia 
221,364 
296,763 
2,55,703 
411,781 
330,916 
336,061 
407,082 
359,070 

Aisilc  « 

AJlkT  

MpvS  (  ll.lS-SL'SO 

AI|K.'3  { tiautcs-) 

Ari^ge  ..  .. 

AuUe _ 

Delfoit  (t«n itoiy  of)  _.. 

CantAl 

Cliaicnte-InWricmc 

Cher 

Cotc-d'Or 

Gard 

Garonne  (Haute-) 

Gcrs 

Giiondo ,., 

H^iault ,,. 

lUe-ct-Vilalne ,.. 

Indro-c  NLotre , 

Isfero  

Jura  ...„ ,.,,. 

Lolret-Chci 

Loire  (Haute-) 

Lot  . ,!""!!"!";!;;!!"."!"!!!!!!!! 

Maycnne  

Menrttie 

Moselle  

Oisc  , 

P.ls-ilc-Ca'ais 

Rliin  {Bds-) - 

MirH/lanl)  „ 

Sorthc 

Seinc-ct-Marno 

Sclne^t-Oisc 

Stivres  (Deux-) 

Var 

Vlcnno  (Haute-) 

Total 

204,147 

37,472,733 

30,906,788 

'  After  the  cession  of  territory  to  Germany  in  1871,  a  single  de- 
partnieiil  (Meurthe-et-Moaelle)  takes  the  place  of  two  (Meurtlie  and 
Moselle),  the  Bm-Uhin  diaiippeats,  and  o£  the  Haut-Ehln  there  re- 
Siaiiu  only  the  teiritoi^  of  Bclfort. 


The  annual  merease  of  population  in  France  between' 
1801  and  1870  has  been  very  small.  Allowing  for  the 
alterations  in  extent  of  territory  which  took  place  in  1800 
and  in  1871,  it  amounts  to  about  0-43  per  cent,;  so  that 
while  in  England  the  population  during  the  same  period 
has  been  doubling  in  about  53  years,  it  would  require  101 
years  to  bring  about  a  similar  result  in  France.  The 
census  of  1870  returned  18,373,039  males  and  18,532,149 
females,  of  whom  9,805,701  males  and  8,044,38f; 
females  were  single.  In  1874  there  were  954,002  births, 
9S  1,709  deaths,  and  303,113  marriages;  of  the  births 
09.294  weio  illegitimate,  and  44,013  were  children  still 
born.  Population  is  not  so  dense  in  France. as  in  thi- 
United  Kingdom,  the  proportions  being  about  181  and 
270  inhabitants  respectively  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  table  of  the  population  arranged  accord- 
ing to  employments  (exclusive  of  children  and  servants)  is- 
taken  from  the  census  of  1872  : — 


Men 

\Voinen 

Total 
Number. 

Agriculture 

Manufaclmcs. 

Commerce 

Liberal  professions 

Persons  living  on  tkeir  in-  | 
come \ 

Without  I'i'ofession,  or  pro- 
fession uuknowii 

4,t;04.S55 

1,181,514 
832,692 

545.050 

1,300,316 

1,308,873 

308,764 

161,740 

425.534 

5,970,171 

3,9R2.S70 

1,490,268 

994,432 

980,584 
980,939 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  shows  the  population 
for  1832,  1851,  and  1870  of  the  towns  in  France  that  bait 
upwards  of  50,000  inhabitants  in  the  last-mentioned  year : — 


1832. 

1351. 

1876. 

Paris 

774.333 
133.715 
115.115 
99.002 
09.073 
59.030 

77.992 
83.080 
23.816 
35.971 

20.800 
29.763 
45.001 
28.419 
41.266 
32.743 
27.070 
20.030 
35.825 

1.053.262 
l.'.0.109 
1S5.082 
123,935 
68.403 
85.654 
63.741 
91.,103 
91,512 
26,410 
43,643 
31,038 
30.492 
40.2S9 
49.139 
45.510 
4J.460 
43.038 
37.010 
83.000 
40.222 

l.OSS.SOO 
,322,012 
234,090 
212,111 
137,150 
120,208 
117,537 
110,093 
104,893 
85,407 
80,098 
74,946 
f.0,828 
66,3u3 
61,600 
61 ,382 
60,304 
65,366 
65,097 
63.598 
61,338 

MHiscillee  (/*»-. Minseille) 

Llllc 

StEtienne '. 

Havro-dc-GuUe 

Uheims £/■'•.  Reims) 

Brest  

Nancy 

Towns  with  from  20. 

Orlduns 

Versailles 

Tours  

Nice 

Le  Mans 

Dijon 

Grenoble 

Besan<;on 

Troyes  

Boulogne  (Pas  de  Calais),.. 

St  Quentin 

Clermont-Ferrand 

B^ziers 

Chertiouvg 

Dunkirk  (,Fr.  Dunkcrque) 

Avignon , 

Caen  

Tourcoing 

Poitiers 

Bourgcs. 

Loiient 

St  Denis 

Angouiemc 

Cettc '. 

Pau 

AnaJ ~ 


,000  to  50,000  Inhabitants  m  1876. 


49.896 
49.552 
48.325 
40.063 
46.709 
45.007 
43.054 
42.R0H 
41.275 
40.075 
87.980 
37.074 
,36.928 
36.338 
35.012 
8.3.189 
33.072 
33.013 
31.692 
31,102 
31,000 
29,500 
28,025 
2e,I,'i2 
27,553 
26.764 


Rochetoi-t „ 25,454 

Laval 25,110 

Perplgn-in  „,....,' 24,379 

Carcassonne 2.3,617 

Alx 23.407 

Douai 23,348^ 

IVngUeUx 23,290* 

Vlennc 22,950- 

Lcvallois-rerrct 22.73^ 

Valenciennes  22,686 

St  Pierre-lbs-Cululs •22.34» 

Bayonnc- 22.307 

Elbeul ....  2I.93S 

Montlueon 21.904. 

Boulogne (Scli.c>..". 21.5.'i(! 

Roannc 21,47r 

St  Omer 21.404 

Moulins 21,122' 

Neullly ; 20,781 

Nevcrs 20,601 

Clidlon.sur-Saone 30,.57l 

Anncntifei-es 20,56t> 

Cnsties  20,620 

Valence 20.478 

Nioit 20.338 

Cli5lons-sur-tIarnc 30,215 


III.   Government  and  Administration. 

The  governments  and  constitutions  which  have   ruled  The 

France  since   1789  have  been  many,  and  have  presented  "J*™™" 

wide  differences.     We  have  not,  however,  to  consider  hero  ""'    ' ' 

frpfiiieiit  changes,  which  bt;long  to  history;  we  have 
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merely  to  state  from  a  geographical  and  statistical  point 
of  view  huw  France  is  now  governed  and  administered. 
The  law  of  the  25th  February  1875  confirmed  in  France 
the  republicau  government  which  had  existed  from  the 
fall  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  institutions  of  the  country 
still  bear  strong  evidence  of  their  monarchical  origin  and 
tendency.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed  since  I7S9,  is  now  represented  by  three 
powers, — the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  senate,  and  the 
:hamber  president  of  the  republic.  The  deputies  are  elected  by 
'  iiniveisal    suffraL'c ,    eidi    district    or    "  arrondissemont " 

«pu  '«»•  se,)js  jing  deputy  to  the  chamber,  if  its  population  does 
'not  exceerf  luO.OOO,  and  an  additional  deputy  for  every 
additional  lOO.OUO  inhabitants,  or  fraction  of  that  number, 
lenatc.  ,  The  senate  cciiMSts  of  300  members,  the  fuuith  part  of 
whom  were  at  Inst  elected  by  the  national  assembly,  and 
hold  office  for  li(c,  each  vacancy  being  filled  up  by  a  vote  of 
the  senate.  The  others  arc  elected  by  special  bodies  formed, 
m  each  department  and  in  the  colonies,  by  ihe  deputies,  the 
general  councillors,  the  councillors  of  arrondisseraent,  and 
a  delegute  of  each  municipal  council.  They  are  in  office 
Inr  nine  years,  and  every  third  year  are  partly  renewed. 
'resi-  The  president  of  the  republic  is  chosen  for  seven  years  by 
ei"-  die  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  voting  together.  He 
I'romulgates  the  laws  passed  by  the  parliament ;  he  has  the 
command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  but  cannot  declare 
war  without  the  advice  of  the  chambers ;  he  makes  treaties 
of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce,  nominates  to  all  Govern- 
ment offices,  and  has  power  to  dissolve  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  He  receives 
a  yearly  salary  of  600^00  francs,  with  an  allowance  of 
ivii  102,400  francs  for  household  e.xpenses.  Senators  and 
sL  deputies  have  an  allowance  of  9000  francs  each  per 
annum.  It  may  here  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
salary  now  paid  to  the  president  of  the  republic  with 
the  civil  list  or  revenue  of  the  various  dynasties  which 
have  successively  ruled  France  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Louis  XVIII.  had  15,510,000  francs  per  annum, 
and  4,000,000  were  allowed  to  the  roval  fsmily.  Charles 
X.  got  25,000,000  for  himself  and  7,00i),000  for  the  princes. 
Louis  Philippe  was  satisfied  with  12,000,000  francs  a  year, 
and  adequate  aliowancej  to  his  children.  And  lastly,  the 
second  empire  cost  25,000.000  francs  a  year,  not  including 
the  pensions  to  the  members  of  the  imperial  family,  the 
revenues  of  the  palaces,  castles,  and  forests,  and  those 
mysterious  resources  which  have  become  known  by  the 
name  of  viremcnts. 
()uncil  Next  to  these  three  great  powers  must  be  mentioned  the 
etete.  council  of  state,  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  justice,  and 
composed  of  a  vice-president,  22  councillors  in  ordinary  ser- 
vice, 15  councillors  in  extraordinary  service,  representing  the 
different  ministers,  24  maUres  des  re<}itetes,  -20  auditors  of 
first  class,  1 0  auditors  of  second  class,  a  general  secretary  hav- 
ing the  title  and  rank  of  a  maitre  des  requetes,  and  a  secretaire 
du  contcntieux  The  auditors  are  appointed  after  a  com-" 
petitive  examination  ,  the  councillors  in  ordinary  service 
are  elected  by  the  chamber,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
council  of  state  are  nominated  by  the  president  of  the  re- 
public. The  business  of  the  council  is  to  give  its  advice  on 
the  projects  qf  law  which  the  parliament  or  the  Government 
wish  to  submit  to  it,  and  on  administrative  regulations  and 
hye-laws:  All  disputes  arising  in  matters  of  administration, 
and  all  claims  oi'coraplaints  against  administrative  officials, 
are  brought' before  the  council  of  state,  whose  decision  is 
final.  Tli£  vice-president  receives  a  salary  of  25,000  francs, 
the  presidents. of  sections  or  committees  1 8,000  francs,  the 
coBncillors  16,000,  the  mattresdes  requetes  8000  francs,  and 
the  auditors  of  -first  class  4000  franca";  auditors  of  second 
cfciss  have  no  remuneration. 
•  The  executive  department  of  ftp  Oovernment  is  adminis- 


tered by  the  president  of  the  republic  and  Ms  cabinet  coun  Mini5t<_ 
oil,  consisting  of  nine  ministers,  viz.: — thc^jninister  of  jus. 
tice  and  keeper  of  the  seals  ;  th-e  minister  of  'foreign  affairs  ; ' 
the  minister  of  the  interior  ;  the  minister  of  finance  ;  the 
minister  of  war  ;  the  minister  of  marine  and  colonies  ;  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the 
fine  arts  ;  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  and 
the  minister  of  public  works.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  republic,  and  are  responsible  to  the 
chamber.  They  receive  a  salary  which  has  been  reduced 
from  100,000  to  00,000  francs,  and  may  live,  if  they 
choose,  in  the  "hi''t<>ls"  whi;re  the  di'tie*"  of  their  ministri 
are  discharged. 

Administratively,  France  is  divided  into  87  depattmenta  Aoaunu 
cut  rather  arbitrarily  out  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  trativa 
provinces.     These   departments  are  subdivided  into   362  '''■'''''"• 
••  ariondissements,"    2805    " cantons,"  and   about  36,000 
"communes."     The  table  on  page  510  contains  a  list  of 
the  departments,  with  their  capital  towns  and  arrondisse- 
meiits,  and  also  a  rpferpnce  to  the  old  division  into  pro- 
vinces 

Each  department  is  aaministered  by  a  prefect  appk^mtod  Depart 
by  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  each  arrondissement  i»eHi»l 
by  a  sub-prefect.  The  prefects  are  divided  into  'li''co  Jj!,'^'*' 
classes,  the  salary  being  35,000  francs  for  the  first  class, 
24,000  for  the  second  class,  and  18,000  for  the  third 
class.  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  has  50,000  francs 
a-year.  The  authority  of  each  prefect  is  great  in  his  own 
department :  he  can  .issue  local  decrees  ;  he  appoints  and 
dismisses  a  number  of  agents  who  depend  directly  on  him  ; 
he  is  at  the  head  of  the  police  to  maintain  public  order,  and 
for  this  purpose  can  summon  the  military  forces  ;  he  super- 
intends the  collection  of  taxes ;  he  is  in  correspondence 
with  all  the  subordinate  functionaries  in  his  department,  to 
whom  he  transmits  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  iniu- 
isters  ;  in  one  word,  he  is  the  general  agent  of  Government, 
and  the  principal  instrument  of  centralization  in  the  stata 
He  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  two  bodies,  the  general  coun- 
cil (comeil  general),  which  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  council  of  prefecture,  which  is  nominated  by  the 
head  of  the  executive  power.  The  business  of  the  council 
of  prefecture  is  to  decide  all  legal  questions  and  to  advise 
the  prefect,  when  asked  to  do  so.  The  general  counciln 
assess  the  taxes,  authorize  the  purchase,  sale,  or  exchange 
of  departmental  property,  superintend  the  management  cA 
the  same,  decide  about  new  roads,  railways,  or  canals,  vote 
the  budget  for  sanitary  and  charitable  institutions  belong- 
ing to  the  department,  and  give  advice  on  every  matter  of 
local  interest,  political  questions  being  strictly  excluded. 
The  law  of  the  23d  February  1872,  however,  has  invested 
them  with  great  political  importance ;  in  case  of  the 
parliament  being  violently  dissolved  by  a  coup  cTelat,  they 
must  immediately  assemble,  and  form  a  new  parliament  with 
their  delegates,  in  order  to  oppo.se  by  all  means  the  criminal 
attempt. 

As  the  prelect  m  tne  aepartmeut,  so  tlie  sub-prefect,  with  Attob.  j 
a  more  limited  authority,  is  the  representative  of  the  central  <11»»- 
power  in  the  arrondissement.    He  is  assisted,  and  to  a  certain  "'*" 
extent  controlled,  in  his  work  by  the  council  of  arrondisse 
ment — an  elective  body  to  which  each  canton  of  the  arron- 
dissement sends  one  member.     Except  in  that  case,  the 
canton  is  not  an  administrative  di\Tsion.    It  will  be  noticed 
agoin  in  connexion  with  the  judicial  system  of  the  country. 

The  commune  is  the  administrative  unit  in  France.  At  Coin- 
its  head  is  a  mayor  assisted  by  deputy-mayors  {acfjoiiid),  the  """^ 
'number  of  whom  varies  according  to  the  population  ;  com- 
muiies  of  2500  inhabitants  have  one  deputy-mayor ;  up  to 
10,000  inhabitants  they  have  two,  from  10,000  to  30,000 
three,  and  one  additional  for  every  20,000.  The  mayor 
has  a  double  part  to  perform,  as  be  represents  both  the 
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Departments, 


Aim 

AISNE «.... 

AXLtER. 

ALPE3  (IliSSES-) 

Al.fE3  (HaCTES-).... 
ALPE3-&UB1TIUE3  . 

A&x>£:cui£. 

AEDKNtteS 

A&l^OB 

ACBB 


Capital  Towns. 


ArronJissemonts. 


Adds 

AVETBON 

B£LFOET 

BODCHia-DDltuoriC  . 

Calvij>os  - 

Caktal. 

CaAB£NTS.  .^ 

C  sareittk-In  r  £  BiEinuE.  • . 


Cher 

CORHfeZi; 

Cotb-o'Ob  _ 

CflTES-DC-NoRD  .— ... 
CREC3E 

dordogmb 

Doles 

Dtious 

EOBS  ,- 

£ORE-ET-LOIR 

KiSlSTfeRlt. 

Garo  - 

Gabonkb  (Haute-)-. 

Gkbs :.. 

GIBO^'DB 

H£eADLT 

iLLE-KT-VlLAISa.... 

Indsb.. • 

LlDBErET-LOIUB  

IS&BE» 


JOBA 

Lakdes  — 

LOIRB.. 

Loire  (Hacte-) ».... 

LoHU-lNP^KtBUBB- 

LOIRET - 

L01R-B7-CBB8 

Lot- „.„._.-... 

Lot-bt-Garossib 

LOz^re. 

Maisb-«tLoi::c- 

Mai*chb....- 

Mabks 

Hautb-Mabnb  - 

Matrnkb 

U  BL'RTUB-ET-MOSELLB  . 

Meusk 

MoRBlUAK -.- 

NltvKK..^ 

KOBl) . 

OlSB. ..- 

0^R~~ 

Pa3-DE-CaLaI9  ...- 


PCr-DE-DuME  «. 

rrnf-K^ES  (BA39E3-) 

rTRtSEES(HACTM-)---. 
PYIiEN^E3-URlfiNTALES. 

ItmjNS - 

SaOne  (IIautb-)..^ 

SaOnE  BT-LolItE  - 

Sactue.  — 

Savoib „... 

SAVOIKdlAUTB-)- 

Skisb  - -.*.^ 

Skksk-bt-Markb.. ...... 


Bourg.- 5.  Bourg;  Belley;  Gex;  Nantua.  Tr^voux      

LaoR 6.  Laon;  Chaieau-Thierry .  Soisaons.  Snjucntin;  Vcrjins   

MouliRS 4.  MouUns;  Gannat;  La  Palisse .  Monttucon       '   

Digne. 5.  Digoe;  Barcelonnette;  CoswUane.  torcalquiei ;  Sistcron.... 

Gap 3.  Gap;  Brmn^on;  Einbrun 

Nice    3.  Nice;  Gras^ie;  Puj;ut-Tli.^nlc>s 

piivos S.  Privas;  LariiL-niifere  ;  Toumon  ~. , 

M^zifercs '5.  M^zifeics.  Rcthel .  Rocryi .  S«;U<in ;  Vouzicrs 

Koix  I  8.  Foix;  Pdtniers.  St  Uirons 

^  1i*.  Tioycs;   NoKent-siir-.Scine  ;   Arcis-sur-Aube;   Bai-sor-Aube 

Troyes \\  Bar-sm-Seln« 

Carc&ssonDC  ■...■•—H  4.  Carcassonne.  CastelnauJdi'y ;  Limoux;  Naibonne 

Rodez  5.  Rodez:  Espahon ;  Milldu;  St  Affiique;  Villefirtiiche ..-- 

Belf'Tt -   I.  Belfort. 

Marseille 

Caen 

Aorillac 

AngonJgme 

LaRocheUe..- 


Boorges.^ 

TuUe 

Dijon 

St  Brieac 

Garret. 

P^iigueux 

Besttn(;oQ 

Valence 

Eweux 

Chartres 

Qaimper 

Nlmes 

Toulouse 

AQch 

bordeaux 

Montpellier.... 

Renocs 

Ch&teaurotix ., 
Tours  .„ 


Grenoble 
Lons-le-Saulnic-r 


^.  Marseille:  Alx;  Arl«9 

6.  Caen;  Bayeuit;  Fa" use;  Llsieux ;   Pont-L'Evcque;  Vlre. 

4.  AujUIac;  Mauriac;    Murat;  St  Flour  - 

i.  Angouieme;  Baibczeux;  Cognac;  Confolcns;  Ruffec 

6<  La    Roctielle  ;    Jonzac  ;    Marennes  ;    Rorhefort ;    St-Jeaii- 

d'Angely  ;  Saintea. -.- 

8.  Boorgea;  St  Amand-Mont-Rond;  Sancene- 

8.  Tulle;  Brive;  Ussel - 

4.  Dijon;  Beaune;  Ch4(iUon-sur-Scinc:  Semur 

i.StBrieuc;  DInan ;  Guincamp;  Laniilon  :  Loud&ic 

4.  Gu^tet;  Aubusson:  louig-tneuf;  Boussac 

6.  P^iigueux;  Bergerac;  Nontion;  Rib^-ac;  Savlat  

4.  Besan?yD;  Baume-lea-Dames;  MontO<;iiard;  Pontailier 

4.  Valence;  Die;  Montflimart;  Nyons 

5.  Evreux;  Les  Andciys;  Ecmay;  Louvieis;  Pont-Audemer.. 

4.  Chartres;  Chlteaudun;   Dreux;  Nogent-le-Uotron 

5.  Quimper;  Brest;  ChatcauUn;   MoilaL\;  Quimperl^  - 

4.  Kimcs;  Alnis:  LeVigan;  Uzfes  

4.  Toulouse:   Muret;  StGaudens;  Villefranche 

5.  Auch  ;  Condom.  Lcctoure;  Lombcz;  Mirunde 

6.  Bordeaux;  iiazas.  Bloye;  LaR^ole;  Lcsparre;  Llbourne  .. 

4.  MontpeUier;  B^ziers:  Lodirve ;  St  Pons 

6.  Itennes ;  Fougferes  ;  ifoiitfort;  Redon;  StMalo;  Viti6 

4.  Chateauroux;  Lc  Blanc;  LaChatic;  Issoudun 

3.  Tours;  Cliinon  ;  Lochcs -•■■ 


AacienL  Piovmces. 


SbISE  GT-OlSB  _.»....„. 

SE1IfB-1sr6RIBUX<  —.... 
SfeVttE«(DKUX-)  ..- 

SovuK ~ - 

TARit 

Tavn-kt-Garokhk..... 
Vae. / 

Vaccldse  „..-.„._ 

Venose -._... 

ViKNNB -... 

ViENNE  (Haute)  _..-.., 
VlWQCS  _... ......... 

YOSNIL.....^. _.»  —  .,... 
CoftSE _.„.-....- 


4.  Grenoble;  La-Tour- du-Pin.  StMarccllin;  Vieiioe 

4.  Lons-le-Saulnicr:  Dole:  Poligny;  St  Claude  ._ 

Monl-de-Marsan I  3.   Moni-<le-Matsan  ;  Dax;  St  Sever ;...% 

St  itienno S.  St  fetienne;  Monttuison;  Koaiine . 

Le  Puy -    -     -  

Nan  tea. 

Orleans 

Blots. .« 

Cahoi-s„, 

Agen    

Munde 

Anc>;>« 

St  LO 

ChflJona 

ChaamoDt..... 

Lava] 

Nancy 

Bar-Ie-Duc  .... 

Vannes 

Nevers..^ 


Lille -.. 

Beaavais «.. 

Alcncon. 


Arras  ■ 

Clcrmont-KciTand. 

Pan- 

Tarbcs 

Pci-plgnan 

Lyon 

Vcsoul 

M&con 

Le  Mans 

Chambe'ry  

Annccy 

Parts  

Melun 


Versailles ., 
Rouen........ 

Nioi-t , 

Amicus , 

Alby 

Mont;iuban  . 


-.  Le  Puy;  Brioude,  Yssingeaux 

6.  Nantes;  Anceuis;  Ch&teaubiiant;  Paimboeuf;  St  Nazaire  .... 
4.  Orleans;  Glen;  Montargis;  Pithivicrs  ^ 

3.  Blois,  Romorantin:  VendOme  „ '• 

3.  Cahors;  Ficeac;  Gourdon  

4-  Agcn.  Marmaiide,  N^rac;  VUleneuve-d'Agcn 

3.  Mende.  Florae.  Marjcvols   .- 

5.  Angei-a;  Bauc€;  Cholet;  Saumur;  Segr^ 

6-  StL3;  Avianches;  Clieibourg;  Coutanccs;  Mortaln,  Valogne: 
6  Cliaions.  Epemay:  Rlicjms;  Ste  MeiiehouJd,  Vitry-Ie-Fiun90is 
3.  Chaumont.  Langrcs;  Vassy 

3.  Laval,  ChSteau-Gontier;  Ma>-eiine 

4.  Nancy;  Bney;  Lun^villc;  Tool 

4.  Bar-Ie-Duc;  Commcrcy;  Montm^dy;  Verdun- 

4.  Vanncsi  Lerient,  PloeiTOel ;  Pontivy 

4.  Nevcrs;  Chatcau-Cliinon  ;  Clamecy:  C"sne 

7.*  Lille;  Avcsnes;   Cambiai;  Duuai;    Dunkirk;    Hazebrouck 

Valenciennes 


Draguignun 


Avignon 
La  Roche-fiur-Yon... 
Poitiera. _-..,.. 
I  i mopes ....... 

£pina1. 

Aiixerrc...... 

AJaccio .., 


4.  Ccauvals;  Clennont;  Coinpitgne;  Senlis., 

4.  Alcn?on;  Argentan;  Domfront;  Mortagnc. 

6.  Atras;  B^thune;  Boulogne;  Montreuil-sar-Mer:  St-Omer:  St- 
Pol  : 

5.  CkTmont-FciTand;  Ambcrt;  Usoirc,  Riom;  TWcns 

S.  Paa;  Bayonne;  Mauli5cn;  Oloron;  Orthei— 

3.  Tarbcs;  Argellis;  Bacn^rcs - 

3,  Perpignnn  ;  C^i-et,  Pradcs 

2.  Lyon;  Villcfranche  

3.  V'csoul;  Gray;  Lure 

5.  Mflcon;  Autun;  Chilon-sur-SaOnc :  Chnrollcs:  Louhans 

4.  Le  Mnna;  La  Fltcho    Msmers,  St  Calais    

4.  Chamb<5ry:  Albc  tvillc:  Mouticrs;  St-Jean-de-Maurlenne  .... 

4.  Annccy;  Bonneville;  St  Julian;  Tlinnnn   

3.  Pans;  St  Denis;  Sccaux  - -■ 

6.  Uclun;  CoulonimlciS;  Fontaincblcau;  Meaux  ;  Pro\1as 

e.  Versailles;  Corbcil  .£:tainpc8;Mantr8.  Pontolse,  Ramboulllct 

5.  Rouen;  Dieppe;  Lc  Havre;  Ncufchrttcl:  Yvetot 

4    Ni"-' -.;  Brcssuire;  Mcllc;  PQrthmay 

5.  Ain  jns;  Abbeville;  Doullens,  MuutUidicr 

4.  Alb    ;  Castrcs;  Gaillac ;  Lavaur 

3.  Sloitnuban;  Castcl-SaiTasin;  Moissac .- 

3.  Dr.  guignan  ;  Bngnulcs;  Toulon 

4.  Av  gnon;  Apt.  Carpcntras;  Ol-angC 

3   Lo  Roche-sur-Yon;  Fontcnay-le-Comte;  LesSables-d'Oionnc 
s!  Pctici-s;  Chatcllcrault:  Civray :  Lou-'un;  Monnnoiitlon 

4.  Linoges;  Bi:llac:  Rochechouart;  StYiicix - 

5.  l^.pfnal;  Miiccourt;  Ncnchiteau;  Rcmircmont;  St  Difi.- 

6.  Auxct-rc;  Avftiion;  Joigiiy:  Sens;  T'-nncrrc- 

&  Ajaccio;  Bastia;  CaJvi;  Corte;  Sai-Une •■•■' 


P^runne.. 


fcourgogne  iDressc,  Bugey,  Dombcs). 

I  te-de.  France  ,   Picordtc  ,  Champagne  (Drtc). 

Bourbonnais. 

Hiule- Provence. 

Haut-Dauphin^  ;  Provcnc 

Langucdoc  (Vivirais), 
Champagne  fRiihcUis.  Rtfmois^ 
Foix .  Gxicogue  (Conserans). 

■  Champagne ;  Bourgogne. 

Bas-Languedoc 

Cuyeune  (Roucrguc) 

AUace. 

Basse- Provence- 

Basac-Normandie  (Bessm,  Socage) 

Haute-Auvergne. 

Angoumois  -.  Lhareote .  Poitou. 

■  Aunts ;  Saintonge. 

Haut-Bcrry;  B as- Bourbonnais. 
Bas- Limousin. 

Bourgogne  (Dijonais.  Auxerrois. 

Haute- Brctagne. 

Haute-Marche. 

Gu>enne  (Ptirigord). 

Franche-Comtc  ,  Montb^liard. 

Bas-Dauphine'. 

Haule-N'ormandie  (Evreux,  Vcxin  normandl 

Orleanais  (Pays  chartrain) ,  Perchc, 

Basse- Breugne. 

Bas-Languedoc. 

Haut-LangueJoc  :  Cascognc  (Comnunecs) 

Gascogne  (Astarac.  Armagnac). 

Guyenne  (Bordelals,  Mddoc,  Bazadais). 

Bas-Languedoc. 

Haute-Breiagne. 

Bas-Berry ;  Touraine. 

Touraioc  ;  Anjou  ;  Orltfanais  ;  Poitoti. 
(Haut-Dauphme     (Grauivaudan) ;    Bas-Dau- 
-l     phini  (Viennnis). 

Franchc-Comttf  (Aval). 

Gascogne  (Landes,  Chalos<ic). 

Lyonnais  (Forez,  Beaujolais), 

Langucdoc  (Vclay,  Hautc-Auvergnc). 

Haute-Brclagne. 

Orleanais  (Sologne,  Catmais). 

Orleanais  {Blaisois,  BeauccJ. 

Guyenne  (Qucrcy■^ 

Guyenne  (Agcnois.  Gascogne). 

Langucdoc  (Giivaudan). 

Anjou. 

Basse- Norm  a  ndie  (Coientin). 

Champagne  (Brie.  Pcrihois,  R^moisX 

Champagne  (Basligny.  ValLage). 

Haut-Maine;  Haut-Anjou. 

Lorraine  (Toulois). 

Lorraine  IBat,  Verdunois). 

Basse -Brctagne. 

Nivcrnais,  Orleanais,  Courgognt 

V  Flandrc,  Hainaut  (Clambr&is). 

flle-de-France;   Bcauvaisis   (Vexin);   Haute- 

(     Picardie. 

jNormandie     (Marches.     Houlme);     Maine 

\     (Pcrche). 
{•  Artois  ;  Picardie  ;_Boulonnois_ 

Basse-Auvergne  (Limagne). 

Beam.    P.asse-Navarrc ,     Gascogne    tSoule. 

Labour). 
Gascogne  (Bigorre.  Ics  Qufltre-Vall(.>«) 
Roussillon  (Cerdagnc) .  Ba-<i-Langucdof 
Lyonnais;  Beauiol.iis. 
Franche-Comt^  (Ainont)' 
Bourgogne  (Maconnais.  Ch-iroLiis) 
B-iS-Mainc;  Haut-Anjou. 


I  le-dc- France 

Ile-de-France  (GStinais.  Brie).  0..imp.-.gne 
Ile-de-France     (Hurcpoix.     Mantais.     Vexiv 

Gatinais). 
Haute  Normandie  (Roumois.  Caux.  Dmy) 
Haut-Pouou. 
Picardic- 

Haut- Langucdoc  (AIlHgeois) 
Guyenne  ;  Gascogne  .  Langt.cd'*c 
Baise-Pro^Tnce. 
Comiat.  Hauie- Prove  nee. 
Bas-Poiloa 
Haut -Poitou. 

H.^ut-Limousin:  Basse-Marcne. 
Lorraine  (Vosges). 
Bourgogne  (Auxcrroi>>.Champagne(bct»on3i!.) 

Corse. 


Prior  to  1790  France  was  divided  into  tliirtytwo  grc.u  and  eight  small  miliiarv  government,  often  called  I'-^^/"^"- '''''\''  ^j^' 
liowevcr,  to  be  distinguished  from  tl,e  prm-inces  formeJ  un.lor  ti.e  feudal  system.  Tl.e  great  govemnients  7™-^f""'  ^?=° ""J"!'- 
Anjou,  Artois,  Aunis  and  Sa.ntonffe,  Auvcrsne,  Bearr.  and  Navar.e,  Bern.  Bourbonnnis.  Bourgogne  (B"rs"ndy),  BtetapT>e  (Bntta^). 
Champagne.  UinpliinO,  Flandres,  Foix,  Franche-Comti,  Guyenne  and  (iascognc  (Cnsc-ony).  ]le-de-Fran.e,  '•■•'YT'inAi^e  The'eiSvl 
nune,  Lyonnais,  Maine.  Marclie,  Nivernais,  Normandie,  OrlOanais,  Picardie,  Poitou.  rr°^'^"'--'-^,,I'<^':""'"°"' /^"'^„i°■^  SLmurois  and 
mn»U  governments  were-Paris.  Boulogne  and  Boulonnais.  Lc  Ha-.-.  Scoan.  Touloia,  Pays  ilebsin  and  Verdtinois,  bauBurois,  ana 
Ohm.     See  Plate  XIU 
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central  power  and  the  commune ;  and  often  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  duties.  He  is  besides 
afficierde  I'eiat  ciril,  or  official  registrar  of  births,  mariiiges, 
end  death*.  The  mayor  and  deputy-mayor  are  not  salaried 
officials.  In  the  large  towns  they  are  uommated  by 
Government,  bat  they  must  always  be  chosen  out  ,of  the 
municipal  council,  which  is  elected  on  the  prmciple  of 
ui'iversal  suffrage,  and  has  with  regard  to  the  commune 
much  the  same  power  and  duties  as  the  general  council 
with  regard  to  the  department. 

Every  canton  must  have  a  commissary  of  police,  who  is 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  mayor.  This  police-officer 
is  appointed  by  the  prefect  in  towns  haring  not  more  than 
UOOO  inhabitants,  and  by  the  president  of  the  republic  in 
the  others.  He  has  rather  coaiplox  duties,  being  at  the 
same  time  a  governmental,  judicial,  and  municipal  agent. 

Paris  and  Lyons  have  in  some  respects  a  special  and  ex- 
ceptional administration,  the  consideration  of  which  belongs 
to  the  articles  devoted  to  these  cities. 

rV.  Law  and  Administration  of  Justice. 

Judicial  proceedings  may  be  classed  under  civil,  com- 
mercial, and  criminal  jurisdictions  ;  there  are  besides  some 
special  departments,  such  as  military  and  maritime  tribunals, 
councils  of  discipline,  and  the  cour  des  comptes. 

In  civil  matters,  every  canton  has  a.ju(/e  de  paix,  whose 
decision  is  final"  when  the  amount  in  dispute  dons  not 
exceed  100  francs  {£i};  up  to  200  francs,  he  only  can  give 
a'sentence  subject  to  appeal.  His  principal  business  is, 
however,  one  of  conciliation ;  and  no  suit  can  be  brought 
before  the  triblinal  of  first  instance  till  he  has  endeavoured 
without  success  to  bring  the  parties  to  agreement. 

A  tribunal  of  first  instance,  or  primary  court,  is  esta- 
blished in  every  arrondissement.  Its  decision  may  be 
appealed  against  for  sums  above  1500  francs.  The  coui-s 
dappel  decide  the  actions  when  the  sentence  of  the  first 
court  has  been  appealed  from.  They  are  26  in  number, 
established  in  .the  following  towns  : — 

Coara  d'AppcI.  Deportments  depending  on  them. 

Pabi3 Seine,  Au'oc,  Eu:c-ct-Loir,  Mame,  Seinc-ct-Mamc.  ScItic-ct-OiM, 

Tonne. 

Aasy Gcra,  Lot,  Lot-et  Garonne. 

Aix Ea3ses-.Mpea.  Alpes-Maiilimcs.  Bouches-du-UhSno,  Vax. 

Ai(lES3_ .\isne,  0i*e,  Sonime. 

ANGER3 ....Mnine-ct-Luiio.  .Mujennc,  Sartlie. 

hKttw Corse. 

Bes^S(;-on Doubs,  Jnra,  Haatc-Sflofte,  Belfort. 

Dop.ns^cx Chavente,  Doidogne.  Gironde. 

lioDHGEs Cher,  Indre.  Nitvre. 

Caen „..:Calvado3.  Manche.  Omc. 

Chaub^rt S.ivoie,  Haute-Savoic. 

Duos Cutc-d'Or.  naute-.Mamc.  Saone-et-Loire 

DoDAl  ..„ Nord.  Pas-de-C«I.Ti3. 

Grenoble Hautcs-AIpt-s.  Drumc,  Isbic 

LiMOCES Cori^ze,  Creuve,  Haule-Vicnnc. 

Lttoks A(fl,  Loire.  Rhone. 

MoKTPELLlER....\udc,  Avevron.  ni5ranit,  Pyrdn^es-Oricntalcs 

Nanct  ._ iIcnrthe-ct-Mo3clle,  ilcuse,  Vos^ea.  Aidenn'^a 

NlKES. Ardfeche,  Gard,  Loztjrc,  Vauclubc. 

ORLtAi-'S Indie-et'Loire,  Loir-iit-Clier,  Loirct. 

P-AC Landcs,  Basses- Pyr^n^ea.  Hantes-Pyr^r^cs. 

PoiTiRRE Charcnle-Inf*ineure,  Dcux-Sivrea,  Vcnd(5e,  Vicnne. 

Renn£s C6tc3-du- Nord,    Finisltre.    Ule-et- VUaine,    Lolrc-Infijrieure, 

Movbihan. 

ElOM Aliicr,  Cantal,  ITnute-Loire,  Puy-dc-DOme 

ROL'ES Eure.  Sci»ie-Iiif^ricure. 

ToPLOusE Ari6ge,  Haulc-Garonne.  Tarn,  Tam-et-Gai  onne. 

Tribunals  of  commerce  to  decide  disput:d  points  arising 
out  of  business  transactions  are  instituted  in  all  the  more 
important  commercial  towns,  and  consist  of  judges  chosen 
from  among  the  leading  merchants,  and  elected  by  their 
fellows.  For  sums  above  1500  francs  thsre  can  be  appeal 
from  their  decision.  In  small  towns,  the  judges  of  the  civil 
tribunal  decide  such  commercial  cases. 

The  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  are  of  three  kinds. 
The  tribunals  of  ordinary  police  (that  is,  the  justice  of  tlie 
peace  court  in  each  canton)  have  the  cognizance  of  small 
offences,  which  are  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceedrfig  I  j 
francs  (123.),  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  5  days. 
Offences  of  a  more  serious  character,  which   French  law 
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calls  dclits,  are  judged  by  a  special  section  of  the  tribunals 
of  first  instance,  bearing  the  name  of  tribunal  correclionnel. 
This  tribunal  can  be  appealed  to  from  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  tribunals  of  police;  but  its  judgments  are  also 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  cotirs  d'appel.  Offences 
which  rank  as  crimes  are  judged  by  the  cour  d'assises,  con- 
sisting of  three  magistrates  and  twelve  jurors.  The  jurv, 
as  in  England,  decides  only  on  the  facts  of  the  case, 
leaving  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  judges.  Tho 
assizes  are  the  only  courts  that  are  not  stationary.  They 
are  held  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments  once  in 
three  months.  In  all  criminal  suits,  the  first  inquii^  is 
confided  to  a  special  magistrate  attached  to  the  tribunal, 
called  juffe  d'insti-uction.  He  conducts  the  necessary 
investigations  privately  and  with  almost  absolute  power. 
An  order  of  non-lieu  issued  by  this  magistrate  at  once  puts 
an  end  to  any  prosecution.  But  if  he  finds  that  the  case 
should  go  to  trial,  he  hands  it  over  to  the  court,  before 
which  a  public  prosecutor,  with  the  title  of  procurenr,  or 
procureur-genernl  de  la  republique,  maintains  and  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  accusation. 

Above  these  various  tribunals-  the  court  of  cassation 
stands  supreme.  It  is  held  at  Paris,  and  is  composed  of 
three  chambers,  the  ckambre  des  reqiietes,  the  chamhre  civile, 
and  the  chambre  crtminelle.  Its  province  is  to  decide  in 
all  appeals  from  the  other  courts,  investigating,  not  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  the  forms  of  law,  and  ordering, 
wherever  these  have  been  infringed  or  deviated  from,  a 
new  trial'before  such  other  tribunal  as  it  thinks  fit. 

Among  the  special  jurisdictions  may  be  mentioned  the 
military  tribunals  or  councils  of  war,  which  sit  in  judgment 
on  crimes  and  ofl'ences  committed  by  soldiers,  or  by  civilians 
in  a  town  or  district  proclaimed  by  the  Government  as 
in  a  state  of  siege ;  the  maritime  tribunals,  which  are  to 
the  navy  what  the  councils  of  war  are  to  the  land  forces ; 
and  the  councils  of  discipline  for  lawyers  and  other  pro- 
fessional corporations.  The  cour  des  comptes  deserves 
special  notice.  It  consists  of  three  chambers,  with  a  presi- 
dent in  chief  over  the  whole  court,  and  three  presidents 
(one  for  each  chamber),  a  general  procurator,  a  chief  ^re^fr, 
102  councillors,  20  auditors,  and  81  clerks.  This  im- 
portant institution,  which  costs  1,554,500  francs  a  year,  was 
created  in  1807  in  order  to' control  all  the  accounts  of  the 
Government  officials.  Certain  agents  who  are  not  magis- 
trates are,  however,  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  Such  are  the  greffiers  (clerks  of  the  court),  wlio 
keep  tho  archives,  and  receive  a  salary  from  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  huissiers  (sheriff-officers),  who  gi^fe  notice  of 
summonses  and  sentences;  and  the  awues  (solicitors)  and 
the  public  notaries  (nataires). 

Stalislks  of  Justice  (1874). — In  1874  tlie  jugcs  de  paix  had 
before  their  bar,  witli  a  view  to  private  si^ttlenient,  a  total  of 
2,160,110  cases,  and  lnoiighl  the  parties  to  an  .agreement  in  856,340, 
a  result  whicli  is  hardly  satisfactory.  As  judges,  they  had  on  their 
rolls  391,129  cases,  to  which  5166  electoral  disputes  must  be  added. 
Their  decisions  were  aj^pealed  from  in  4460  cases.  There  wera 
125,245  cases  on  ihe  rolls  of  the  civil  tribunals  of  first  instance. 
The  commercial  courts  had  255,333  ciises  before  them,  5596  of 
which  were  eases  of  failure  or  banki-uptey.  In  1S50  the  number 
was  only  l;iS,027.  The  decisions  of  the  various  courts  abovo 
irientioncd  were  followed  by  10,555  njipeals,  which  were  brought 
befoi-c  the  eours  d'appet.  In  .about  67  |>er  cent,  of  these  the  oii.^inal 
sentences  were  confirmed.  Of  offences  168,835  were  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  tribunaux  corrcctionnds,  171,431  males  and 
31.67S  females  being  implicated  in  them.  Of  these  7509  were  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  146,588  above  twent)'-one.  The  tribunals 
acquitted  13,506.  Out  of  7949  appeals  the  couts  d'apptl  coiifirmed 
about  three-fourths  of  the  original  sentences,  and  in  1206  cases 
increased  the  punishment  awariled  by  the  Iribunaux  correcli<mnels. 
Tlie  jury  and  judges  of  assize  courts  tried  40S4  cases,  affecting  6923 
(-nsoiiers,  436S  being  males  and  860  females;  55  were  under  sixteen 
)ears  o-f  ago,  799  under  twenty-one,  and  284  above  sixty;  2S1S  «-ere 
unmarried;  and  nearly  the  half  of  the  number  consisted  of  people 
living  in  towns ;  170  only  had  received  a  good  education;  ISIO  could 
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not  read,  and  2160  could  read  una  write  out  imperfectly.  The 
jurors  found  105G  prisoners  not  guilty  ;  31  were  condemned  to  death, 
151  to  hard  labour  for  life,  972  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time,  1  to 
transportation ;  29,  who  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  sent  to 
houses  of  correction ;  sentences  of  imprisonment  for  various  periods 
were  passed  on  the  others,  except  two,  who  were  fined.  Four  women 
were  among  the  prisoners  condemned  to  death ;  the  sentence  was 
carried  cut  in  the  case  of  13  of  the  convicts;  the  others,  including 
one  of  the  women,  had  their  sentences  commuted.  Besides  these 
criminal  cases,  the  coursd' assise  had  to  decide  on  20  alleged  infring- 
nients  of  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  on  10  political  offences,  consisting  of  speeches,  cries,  or  display- 
ing of  emblems  considered  as  seditious.  The  accused  were  52  in 
number,  of  whom  23  were  acquitted,  4  fined,  and  20  sent  to  prison. 
There  were  1100  criminal  cases  brought  before  the  cour  dc  cassation, 
which  has  the  same  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters  as  in  civil.  In 
a  large  m.ajority  of  crises  it  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  tribunals, 
only"l03  having  been  sent  back  for  a  new  trial. 

Prisons.  Prisons. — Although  the  prisons  are  attached  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  the  aciminia- 
tratiuu  of  justice  without  saying  a  word  about  them.  The 
convicts  who  have  to  serve  more  than  one  year  are  distri- 
buted into  24  central  prisons  (maisons  centrales).  Depart- 
mental prisons  receive  those  whose  sentence  does  not  exceed 
one  year.  Political  convicts  are  Icept  in  custody  in  the  two 
maisons  de  detention  of  DouUens  (Somme)  and  Bolle-Ile 
(Morbihan).  Two  places  of  transportation,  Cayenne  and 
New  Caledonia,  receive  those  who  were  formerly  confined  in 
baf/iies,  or  convict  prisons.  The  population  of  these  penal 
Bolouies  is  considerably  increased  by  the  victims  of  internal 
iiscord;  for  in  France  it  seems  as  if  the  victorious  party 
thought  that  by  banishing  its  opponents  from  their  native 
land  it  could  eradicate  the  ideas  for  which  they  unsuccess- 
fully fought.  The  expenses  of  these  different  penitentiary 
establishments  amount  to  about  18,500,000  francs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  produce  of  prison  labour  has  a  value 
of  2,800,000  francs. 

PolicB  Police. — The  public  peace  is  maintained  by  an  armed 
police  or  gendarmerie,  partly  on  foot  and  partly  mounted  ; 
and  in  all  emergencies,  when  this  force  is  found  insufficient 
for  the  preservation  or  execution  of  the  laws,  the  troops  may 
be  called  in  to  assist,  subject,  however,  to  the  orders  of  the 
police.  About  7000  gardiens  de  la  paix,  formerly  sergents 
de  ville  (policemen),  under  the  orders  of  the  prefect  of 
police,  form  in  Paris  an  additional  police  force;  and  similar 
organizations  exist  in  all  the  larger  ^ow-ns. 

v.  Religion, 

Three  churches  are  recognized  and  supported   by  the 
state  in  France, — the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant  (sub- 
divided into  Calvinist  and  Lutheran),  and   the   Hebrew. 
In  Algeria  the  Mussulman  creed  is  equally  recognized. 
Romao         Roman  Catholic. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  much 
Catholic.".,  stronger  than  the    others.     It   may  perhaps  be  said  that 
France  is  the  country  where  this  church  is  the  most  power- 
ful ,  at  any  rate,  it   has  there  its  most  perfect  organiza- 
tion, and  raises  the  largest  sums  of  money ;  and  it  is  to 
France  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Holy  See  appeals 
in  all  its  difficulties.     Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  "con- 
cordat" concluded  in  1801  between  the  first  consul  Bona- 
parte and  Pope  Pius  VII.  are  still  in  force.     France  is 
divided  into  dioceses,  each  governed   by  an   archbishop 
or  a  bishop,  and  the  dioceses  into  parishes,  each  of  which 
has  at  its  head  a  cure,  or  parish  priest.     Archbishops  and 
bishops  are  appointed  by  tlie  head  of  the  Government  and 
confirmed  by  the  pope;  the  archbishop  of  Paris  receives  a 
salary  of  50,000  francs,  and  the  others  are  paid  20,000  francs 
a  year.     The  stipend  of  the  bishops  is  15,000  francs  per  an- 
num.    In  1789  France  contained  135  dioce.ses,  18  of  which 
were  archbishoprics.     The  Constituent  Assembly  made  the 
dioceses  correspond  exactly  with  the  departments;  but  this 
was  changed  by  the  concordat  of  1815.     The  archbi.'ihop- 
ric8  aad  bishoprics  now  existing  in  France  are  as  follows  ; — 


.'.rchblsJioprlM.  Bislioiincs. 

Paris Chirtres,  Meaux,  Orlifans.-  ninis  Versailles. 

Aix.  ARLE3,  AND  El>iBiiUN...MarsctUc3,  Ki  cjits and TouloH,  Dignc,Gap,Ni6J,A Lw"'" 

Albi „.„..Kodez,  Caliors,  Mcndc,  Pci-picnjn. 

AUCB. Aire  and  Dax.  Tarbcs,  Bnyonnc. 

AviGNOi* « NTmes,  Vjlence,  Vivicis.  .Monlpellier. 

Bksanijon Veitlun,  Bclley.  St^Dic,  Nancy. 

BoEDEAUx ARcn,  Angouiimc',  roilici-3,  Pdiigiicux,  La  Rocl;cIIf. 

Lu?on. 

BocRQBa _.. Clermont,  Lirnogcs,  Lc  Puy,  Tulle,  SL  Flour. 

Cambrai JVrras. 

CnAMRfiRT Aiinccy.  Tarcntaisc.  Mauvicnnc. 

I.YO.-is  AMD  ViENSE.- Autun,  Langvcs,  IJijoa.  St  Claude.  Grunoblfu 

UiiciHS Soisaons,  Chaions-sur-Marnc,  Bcauvais.  Amiens 

IlEN.vEa Quinipcr,  Valines,  St  Crieuc. 

liocEN IJayeux.  Kvreux.  S^es,  Coutanccs, 

Sens  AND  AuxKRRE Troycs,  Ncvers,  MouJins. 

TouLOrsE  AND  NAnBOsNE...MontauliHn,  Pjniiers,  Carcassonne. 
Touits ., Le  Mans,  Anpeis,  Nantes,  Laval. 

Every  archbishop  has  three  vicars-general,  and  every 
bishop  two,  making  a  total  of  190.  They  are  assisted  by  a 
chapter  attached  to  each  cathedral  church,  and  presided 
over  by  the  bishop.  The  cures  have  a  minimum  salary 
which  varies  from  1500  to  1200  francs,  but  additiona' 
money  may  be  allowed  by  the  municipal  councils.  They 
also  receive  the  fees  charged  for  baptisms,  marriage! 
funerals,  and  extra  masses,  and  have  tiie  benefit  of  a  freo 
house  called  a  presbyttre  The  cures  are  about  3500  in 
number,  and  are  assisted  by  curates  [incaires),  and  by  dcs- 
servants,  the  latter  being  priests  attached  to  succursoles  or 
chapels-of-ease  in  large  parishes.  In  1S73  the  sums  paid 
to  the  prelates  and  priests  of  France  by  the  Government 
amounted  to  39,382,495  francs — about  two  and  a  half 
millions  more  than  in  1859. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses  in  France  SO 
grands  scminaires,  in  which  special  instruction  is  given  to 
youTig  men  who  intend  to  enter  the  church,  and  150  pctits 
seminaircs,  or  establishments  of  secondary  education,  Oy 
which  the  clergy  endeavour  to  rival  the  lycees  of  Govern- 
ment. There  are  besides  a  number  of  schools  and  colleges 
kept  by  the  Jesuits  and  otlier  religious  bodies.  A  recent 
law  has  even  allowed  the  clergy  to  found  independent  uni- 
versities, which  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  education. 
Convents  are  very  numerous  in  France,  especially  for 
females.  They  are  inhabited  by  about  140,000  persons 
(including  120,000  women),  whose  property  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  millions  of  francs. 

Protestants. — The  £glise  Reformee  (Calvinist  Church)  lias  I^roteaU 
about  one  million  of  members  in  France,  distributed  into  ants, 
parishes,  which  form  103  consistories,  and  21  synodal  dis- 
tricts, including  Algeria.  The  Lutheran  Church  {£glisc 
de  la  Confession  d'Augshowg)  is  far  inferior  in  number. 
It  is  ruled  by  a  directory,  now  sitting  in  Paris,  instead  of 
Stra.sbure;  as  formerly.  Sixty-one  pastors  compose  tlie  staff 
of  this  Cliurch,  whilst  the  Calvinist  Church  has  600.  The 
seminary  of  the  latter  is  at  Montauban,  and  that  of  the 
former  at  Paris  since  the  loss  of  Strasburg. 

Jews. — The  Hebrew  Church  is  administered  by  a  central  Jews, 
consistory  presided  over  by  the  chief  rabbi.  It  is  subdi- 
vided into  eight  provincial  consistories,  sitting  respectively 
at  Paris,  Lyons, Bordeaux, Nancy,  Marseilles,  Bayonne,  Lille, 
and  Vesoul.  Their  seminary  used  to  be  at  Motz,  but  has 
been  transferred  to  Paris.  , 

VI.  Education. 
The  National   Convention  laid   the  foundation  of   the  Mint  try 
system  of  public  instruction  that  is  still  in  force  in  France;  i„.t,,.,^ 
tlie  Government  of  the  first  Napoleon  developed  and  com- /'•'l. 
pleted  it.     At  the  head  of  public  instruction  is  a  minister, 
who  has  the  title  of  grand-master  of  the  university,  this 
term  describing,  not  an  institution  for  liberal  education  as 
in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but  the  branch  of  adnainis- 
tration  under  which  public  instruction  in  its  universality  is 
placed.    The  minister  appoints  all  the  officers  of  university 
administration,  and  fills  up  all  the  vacancies  in  colleges  and 
schools.     He  is  assisted  by  the  superior  council  of  public 
instruction,  which  has  to  examine  the  books  adopted  in 
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schools  and  colleges,  to  judge  and  remove  incompetent 
teachers,— in  short,  to  watch  over  the  coucenis  and  interests 
of  public  instruction  in  all  its  branches.  Attached  to  this 
council  are  19  inspectors-general,  who  visit  the  principal 
establishments  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  their  management  and  the  way  in  which  instruction 
is  conducted. 

Academies. — The  whole  territory  of  France  is  divided 
into  16  academies,  or  districts  of  educational  jurisdiction,  a 
list  of  which  is  appended. 

Aoiddmies.  Departments  Ixicladed  in  them. 

PABia «.- .Seine,  Cher.    Eure-ct-Lnir,  Loir.€t-Clier,  Lolrct,  Mame, 

Oise,  ScinL-.et-Manic.  S«ine-et-0ise. 
Aix...... .,.- Bouches-du-RliSne,  Basscs-Alpej,  Alpes-Moritimes,  Corse, 

Var.  Vaucluse. 

Besan^o^t Doubs,  Jura,  Rautc-SaOne. 

BoBDBxvz...- Girondc,    Dordogce,    Landes,    Lot-et-Garonnc,    Basscs- 

Pyr^n^es. 

Caen Calvados.  Eure,  Manche,  Ome,  Sarthe,  Seine-Infdiieui-e. 

Chamb^bt Savoie,  Haote-Savoie. 

CLERMOHT-FEERAKD...Puy-de-D6me,  Allier,  Cental,  Corr&ze,  Creiisc,  Hautc-Loirc. 

Dijon COte-d'Or,  Aube,  Haute-Manie,  Xifevi-e,  Yonne. 

DoUAl  J. Nord,  Ai3nc,  Ardennes,  Pas-de -Calais,  Soiamc. 

GsBKOOLS Isfere,  Hautes-Alpes,  Ardfeche,  Drome. 

Lions. RhOne,  Ain,  Loire,  Saone-et-Loire. 

MONTfELLiKB H^raQlt,  Aude,  Gai-d,  Lozfeie,  Pyre'u^ea-Orientalcs 

Nancy Memthe-et-Moselie,  Meuse,  Vogges. 

PorriEaa - Vieiine,   Cliarente.    Charente-Inf^ricure,  Iiidre,  Indrc-ct- 

Loii-e,  Deui-Sfevres,  VendiJe,  Haute-Vienne. 
BzSiiE3 Ille-et-,ViIaine,  CotesKlu-.Nord.  FinistSre,  Loire-Inf»?rieure, 

Mains-et-Loiro,  .Mayenne.  Iiiorbihan. 
TOCLOUSK Hauie-Garonne,    Ari^ge.    Aveyron,    Gers,    Lot,     IXautes- 

PjTen^es,  Tarn,  Tam-et-Gflronue. 

At  the  head  of  each  academie  is  a  rector,  assisted  by  an 
ftcadenucal  council,  and  by  the  inspectors  of  the  district. 
His  business  is  to  superintend  all  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
faculties  within  the  bounds  of  his  educational  province,  and 
to  serve  as  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  inferior 
officials  and  the  muiiste-  of  public  instruction.  In  the 
academie  of  Paris  the  rector  is  the  minister  himself,  who 
is  represented  by  a  vice-rector.  The  rectors  have  not,  how- 
ever, the  entire  management  of  all  educational  matters,  for 
primary  schools  are  mostly  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  prefect  and  of  a  departmental  council' 

Superior  education  is  given  by  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  sciences,  and  literature.  The  faculties  of  theo- 
logy are  established  at  Paris,  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Piouen, 
Moiitauban  ;  those  of  law  at  Paris,  Toulouse,  Aix,  Caen, 
Dijon,  Poitiers,  Kheims,  Bordeaux,  Grenoble,  Douai,  Nancy; 
those  of  medicine  at  Paris,  Montpellier,  Nancy ;  those  of 
sciences  at  Paris,  Besan^on,  Eennes,  Caen,  Bordeaux, 
Clermont,  Poitiers,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Nancy,  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Toulouse ;  and  those  of  literature 
at  Paris,  Air,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon, 
Douai,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  Poitiers,  Eennes, 
Toulouse,  Nancy.  The  faculties  not  only  impart  superior 
teaching,  but  are  also  examining  bodies,  which  confer  the 
degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor. 

The  teaching  work  of  the  faculties  is  in  some  measure 
shared  by  3  superior  schools  of  pharmacy  established  in  the 
same  towns  as  the  faculties  of  medicine,  22  preparatory 
schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  .5  preparatory  schools  of 
science  and  literature  (at  Angers,  Lyons,  Nantes,  Chimbdry, 
Rouen),  and  by  the  ^cole  pratique  dcs  Uautes£tudes,  fot- Jed 
in  1868  at  Paris.  Secondary  education  is  given  in  80 
lycies,  attended  by  about  37,000  pupils,  and  244  colleges 
communaux,  with  an  attendance  which  is  not  much  inferior 
in  number  to  that  of  the  lycees  ;  but  the  organization  of 
many  of  them  is  still  in  an  imperfect  state.  The  third  and 
lowest  stage  of  national  instruction  is  that  of  the  ccoles 
primaires  or  primary  schools.  Every  commune  of  500  in- 
habitants has  to  maintain  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  school.  The 
law  is  not  yet  very  strictly  observed;  in  1871  the  total 
number  ot  schools  was  51,881,  of  which  20,374  were  boys' 
schools,  14,837  schools  for  girls,  and  16,670  schools 
attended  by  girh  and  boys  together.  Primary  instruction 
steadily  gains  ground  in  France,  although  it  is  neither 
gratuitous — except  when  parents  cannot  pay  for  it — nor  obli- 


gatory bylaw.  In  1827  only  420  out  of  1000  could  reaci ; 
in  1857  this  average  had  risen  to  G75,  and  in  186T  to 
775.  The  following  table  was  published  in  1873  by  the 
general  bureau  of  statistics : — 


Aga.  ' 

Can 

neither 

write  nor 

read. 

Can  read 

Can  read 
and 
write. 

Instnic- 
tion  not 
ascer- 
tained. 

Tc'jj. 

Under  G  ycai-s _.. 

From  6  to  20  years 

Above  20  vears -.. 

3..540.I01 
2.082,338 
7,702,362 

292,343 
1.I75.I25 
2,306,130 

151,595 
5.453.097 
13,073,057 

38.M3 
70,721 
214,005 

4.022,086 
8,786,281 
23,294,5i4 

13,324,801 

3,772,003 

18,632,749 

322,768 

36,102,951 

"To  provide  the  staff  of  teachers  necessary  for  these  edil^  Training 
cational  establishments,  training  schools  {ecoles  normales)  echoolj. 
liave  been  icstituted.  The  ecoles  normales  primaires  aro 
now  90  in  nun.ber, — 79  for  the  training  of  male  and  11  for 
the  training  of  female  Leachers.  The  ecole  norrnah  superi> 
eure,  founded  by  the  decree  of  the  9th  Brumaire,  year  111. 
(30th  October  1794),  provides  for  the  education  of  profes- 
sors for  the  lycies  or/acnltes;  it  maintains  100  students,  who, 
during  a  course  of  three  years,  not  only  attain  considerable 
proficiency  in  literature  and  science,  but  are  trained  to  the 
art  of  communicating  their  knowledge  to  others  in  an  attract- 
ive and  interesting  form.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to 
have  gone  through  the  course  of  study  of  the  ecole  normals 
to  become  a  secondary  teacher  or  a  faculty  professor  j  the 
condition  required  of  students  of  the  ecole  normale,  as  of 
others,  is  to  pass  a  series  of  examinations,  and  to  acquire 
the  degrees  of  Bachelier,  li^encie,  and  agrege,  the  last  being 
the  only  one  conferring  rights  of  membership  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  law  of  the  2l8t  June  1865  has  laid  down  in  the 
lyc(5es  and  communal  colleges  a  special  course  of  teaching, 
more  especially  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  commercial 
and  industrial  pursuits ;  it  is  called  enseignement  secondaire 
special.  A  normal  school,  for  the  training  of  teachers  who 
choose  this  line,  was  founded  -at  Cluny  (Saone-et-Loire^ 
in  1868.  ' 

Private  EauaUimal  Establishments.— The  systematic  provision  Pri»at» 
thus  made  by  the  state  for  public  instruction  in  France  is  supple- 'anj 
mented  in  various  ways.  Not  only  may  any  one  who  possesses  st>ec-al 
the  diploma  of  bachelor  engage  in  the  work  of  primary  and  secondary  sehooi* 
education  on  his  own  account,  but  recently  by  a  special  law  s*nctiou 
has  been  given  to  the  existence  of  institutions  for  superior  instruc. 
tion  distinct  from  those  of  the  state.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  state  of  things, 
and  have  established  universities  in  which  students  may  get  their 
degrees,  as  in  the  old  university  of  France.-  In  1S72  there -were, 
besides  the  Governmental  schools,  657  establishments  for  second- 
ary education  directed  by  laymen,  and  278  by  priests,  the  latter 
giving  instruction  to  34,000  pupils,  whilst  the  657  others  were  only 
attended  by  43,000.  There  are  other  high  class  schools  devoted  to 
various  special  purposes,  and  not  in  all  cases' depending  on  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  Snch  ate  the  £cole  dcs  chartcs,  in 
which  twenty  students  are  trained  during  a  three-ye.ars'  course  to 
study  the  documents  and  historical  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  tha 
£a>lc  ties  langucs  orientates ;  the  £cote  des  JcaiiX-aris„  which  every 
year  sends  to  Rome  its  best  pupil  in  each  of  the  departments  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ; "  the  £coU  dc  Jimiie  ct 
Athines,  where  young  savants  find  the  opportunity  of  studying 
ai'.tiquities  in  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  ancient  world  ;  several 
special  schools  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  mathemarics  applied 
to  the  industrial  arts  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Dijon  ;  the  £cole  pohj- 
tcchni/im,  in  which  the  highest  scientific  education  is  imparted  to 
young  men  who  have  passed  a  very  difficult  preliminary  examination, 
and  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  onlnance  ofRco,  for 
engineering,  or  for  high  positions  iu  the  different  branches  of  admiii- 
istration  ;  the  Ecole  spicialc  militaire,  established  at  St  Cyr  for 
officers;  XheEcolc  de  cavalcrie,  atSaumur;  the PrytarUcmiiitaire,  at 
La  Fliche,  iu  which  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to  sons  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  ;  Xhe&ole  d'applicaiim  d'itat-major, 
for  the  training  of  staff  officers ;  the  £cok  d'appliaUion  de  VaHilUrie 
ct  du  ginie,  at  Fontainehleau,  formerly  atMeU,  where  old  students 
of  the  polytechnic  school  receive  a  more  special  and  developed 
instruction  ;  the  naval  school,  at  Brest ;  the  £cote  d'apphctitim  du 
g&iiU  maritime,  for  students  of  the  polytechnic  school  who  are 
intendcdfor  maritime  engineering;  the  £cole  d'hydrographie,  for  sea- 
captains  ;  the  Ecole  dcsponU  ct  chaussics,  which  is  under  t  ho  miuistir 
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of  public  works,  and  proirarcs  the  old  students  of  the  polytechnic 
scltool  for  civil  engineering  ;  the  £colc  dcs  mines,  towards  which  a 
stage  in  the  polytechnic  school  is  also  a  first  and  neccssniy  step  ; 
the  Coiiscrvuloire  drs  arts  cl  mClicrs,  under  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture  and  commercn  ;  the  £colc  caitrulc  dcs  arts 
ct  manufactures,  for  the  training  of  private  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers ;  the  schools  of  arts  ct  metiers,  established  at  Chalons- 
sur-N5arne,  Angers,  and  Aix  ;  the  Scale  forcstiire,  at  Nancy,  which 
trains  the  administrators  of  the  forests  belonging  to  the  state  and  to 
the  communes;  the  agricultural  schools  of  Grignon  (Seinc-ct-Oise), 
Grandjouan  (Loire-Infiirieurc),  and  Montpellicr(Herault) ;  the  veter- 
inary schools  of  Alfort  (Seine),  Toulouse,  and  Lyous  ;  the  ^falSons 
d'educiUion  dc  Id  ligion,  d'honncur  at  St  Denis,  Kcouen,  and  Les 
Loges,  for  daughters  of  knights  of  the  Logiou  of  Honour  in 
straitened  circumstances. 

Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  College  de  Frame,  in  which  34 
professors  deliver  lectures  to  the  public  on  almost  every  bi'ajich  of 
human  kRowledge ;  the  Mik^um  d Uistoire  jVatiirelle,  with  16 
lecturers  ;  and  tno  chair  of  archaeology  attached  to  the  national 
library  of  Paris.  Government  supports  three  great  establishments 
devoted  to  astronomical  study, — tne  Bureau  dcs  Longitudes  and 
the  observatories  of  Paris  and  Marseilles. 

The  highest  institution  founded  and  kept  up  by  the 
French  Government  on,  behalf  of  ecience  and  literature  is 
the  Insliiut  de  France,  composed  of  live  Academies  as 
follows : — 


Academies. 

Sections. 

Members. 

Itonoiary 
MembcTa. 

Members 

Academic  Franijaise  

Academic   des    Inscrip-  j 

tions  et  Belles-lettres  ( 

Academic  des  Sciences 

Aeaderaie  des  Beaux-Arts. 
AcadeiSiie   des  Sciences 

morales  et  politiques. 

11 

11 
5 

6 

40 

40 

63 
40 

40 

10 

10 
10 

5 

8 

8 
10 

5 

The  Academie  de  Medecine  is  a  Beparate  body,  divided 
into  11  sections  ;  it  is  composed  of  100  resident  members, 
and  a  number  of  fellows  and  correspondents,  chosen  from 
among  the  medical  celebrities  of  the  world. 

VII.   Charitable  Institutions. 

Although  there  is  no  poor  law  in  France,  chaHtable  esta- 
blishments, cither  private  or  created  and  managed  by  the 
state,  are  very  numerous,  and,  on  the  whole,  efficient. 
Orphelinats  (orphans'  bouses)  receive  infants  which  have 
neither  parents  nor  friends  to  care  for  them ;  creches  and 
salles  d'.asile  (infant  schools)  gratuitously  give  shelter  and 
the  first  elements  of  education  to  poor  children  whose 
mothers  must  earn  their  daily  bread  by  out-door  work  ; 
young  girls  of  the  destitute  class  may  learn  a  trade  in  the 
ouvroirs  or  workshops  freely  open  to  them  in  many  towns  ; 
whilst  lads  find  employment  and  agricultural  training  in 
such  establishments  as  the  colonies  agricoles  of  Mesnil-St- 
Firmin  (Oise),  St  Jean,  Petit-Mettray  (Somme),  Lesparre 
(Oironde),  Montmorillon  (Vienne),  &c.  There  are  also 
other  cliaritable  institutions, analogous  to  those  which  exist 
in  other  countries.  Besides  thesa  private  charities,  mnro 
or  less  supported  by  Government  grants,  there  is  a  special 
department,  called  assistance  publique,  a  branch  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  established  to  superintend,  and  in 
some  cases  organize,  the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  and 
hospitals.  The  bureaux  de  bicn/aisance  give  out-door  relief 
to  the  poor  when  it  is  deemed  necessary.  They  are 
12,989  in  number,  or  about  3G  htreaitx  for  every  100  com- 
munes, a  proportion  quite  inadequate— there  should  be  one 
for  each  commune.  In  1873these  bureaux  a-ssisted  1,31 2,847 
people,  or  an  average  of  3-61  per  cent.;  but  this  help  is  still 
very  unequally  distributed,  the  average  bsing  18  per  100 
in  the  department  of  tho  North,  and  under  0-35  per  100  in 
the  departments  of  Corsica,  Ardiche,  and  Pyr(;n(5es  Orieii- 
tales.  The  total  amount  of  their  disbursements,  covered  by 
foundations,  grants,  a  tax  on  the  theatres,  and  private  gifts,- 
is  about  12,500,000  francs   which  gives  an  average  of  less 


than  17  francs  (13s.  8d,)  for  each  pauper  assisted.  The 
same  inequality  appears  here ;  for,  whilst  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  tiio  average  is  26'95  francs  (£1,  Is.  7d.) 
per  head,  it  [alls  as  low  as  G40  francs  (5s.  2d.)  in  less 
favoured  districts. 

The  number  of  hospitals,  in  addition  to  the  ^fl.Iison  Hospi- 
Municipale  de  Saute  and  the  seven  great  establishments  'als- 
of  Paris,  is  1481,  furnished  with  161,520  beds,  aud  em- 
ploying 2673  physicians  and  surgeons,  3212  officials, 
11,032  nuns,  and  11,534  servants.  In  1873  the  number 
of  patients  received  was  410,441, — that  is,  1  patient  for 
88  inhabitants.  Out  of  100  patients,  79  were  discharged 
cured,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  the  death  average  was  not 
above  9  per  cent.  Besides  the  patients  who  only  pass 
through  the  wards  (37  days  is  the  average  duration  of  their 
stay),  69,786  infirm,  incurable,  or  old  people  live  as  in- 
mates in  some  of  the  hospitals,  which  are  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  name  hospice ;  this  number  is  divided  into 
27,256  men,  31,037  women,  and  11,493  children.  This 
population  of  invalids,  both  in  hopilals  and  hospices,  was 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  93,269,886  francs. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  all  these  means  of  relief,  good 
as  tliey  are,  provide  but  very  insufficiently  for  the  wants 
of  the  million  of  poor  which  France  reckons  among  her 
36  millions  of  inhabitants.  Pauperism  is,  there  as  else- 
where, a  sore  which  civilization  has  been  as  yet  quite  unable 
to  heal. 

The  census  of  1872  shows  that  there  were  at  that  time  Lunmc 
87,968  lunatics  in  France,  an  average  of  2'44  for  lOOOasyUim! 
inhabitants.  Of  these  51,004  were  kept  at  homo,  and 
36,964  in  a-sylums,  public  or  private.  In  1873  the  number 
of  asylums  in  France  was  102,  of  which  61  were  public  ;  of 
tho  41  private  asylums  17  received  the  poor  gratuitously. 
These  asylums,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  contained  41,061- 
inmates,  of  whom  only  about  8000  were  able  to  pay  for 
board  and  attendance;  the  rest  were  paupers.  The  average 
number  of  cures  was  6  per  cent.,  and  of  these  part  only 
would  bo  permanent. 

VIlI.  Finance. 

All  the  agents  who  have  the  charge  of  collecting  taics  are 
under  the  minister  of  finance,  who,  besides,  distributes  to 
the  other  departments  the  sums  necessary  for  their  expenses. 
In  each  department  a  tresorier  payeur  general  receives  tho 
taxes  raised  in  his  district,  and  is  accountable  for  them  to 
the  central  office  of  the  treasury  at  Paris.  These  trC-soriers 
payeurs  geniraux  have  a  salary  of  6000  francs  a  year,  but 
they  also  get  a  percentage  on  the  amount  of  taxes  collected, 
and  are  allowed  to  transact  private  banking  business  with  tho 
funds  of  the  state,  as  well  as  with  their  own.  As  security 
they  have,  before  entering  on  their  duties,  to  deposit  with 
the  treasury  a  sum,  which  varies  with  the  importance  of 
their  situation,  but  on  an  average  amounts  to  800,000  francs, 
A  part  of  their  business  is  to  pay  tho  creditors  of  tho  stato 
in  their  respective  departments.  They  are  assisted  in 
their  work  by  rccei<eurs  parliculiers  in  each  arrondissomcnt, 
except  that  in  which  the  tresorier  payeur  (jineral  resides. 
These  officials  have  a  salary  of  2400  francs  a  year,  and  a 
percentage  on  the  amount  that  they  collect.  The  security 
which  they  are  bound  to  give  is  five  times  their  total 
income. 

The  taxes  that  pass  through  the  hands  first  of  tho 
rcceveurs  parliculiers,  then  of  the  trcsoriers  payeurs  gcne- 
raux,  and  finally  into  tho  treasury,  are  of  two  kinds,  direct 
and  indirect.  The  land  tax,  tho  poll  and  rent^tax,  the  tax 
on  doors  and  windows,  the  licence  tax,  and  the  tax  on  money 
invested  in  public  funds  or  in  bonds  of  private  companies 
(mleurs  mobilieres)  are  now  the  chief  sources  of  the  direct 
revenue  of  the  French  treasury.  The  land-tax  or  contribu' 
tionfonciere  is  assessed  on  the  net  revenue  of  landed  property. 
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Id  order  to  obtain  as  correct  a  valuation  as  possible,  a 
land  register  book  was  commenced  in  1S21,  in  which  every 
piece  of  ground  has  to  be  described,  with  its  extent  and 
value,  and  the  name  of  the  owner.  This  work  is  not  yet 
quite  completed,  and  the  continual  changes  which  occur  in 
the  ownersljip  of  holdings,  as  well  as  in  value  or  size,  vs-ill 
always  prevent  it  from  being  perfect.  As  it  is,  this  gives 
Jhe  average  net  revenue  of  ■  assessed  land  in  France  as 
BHlounting  to  1,053,907,113  francs  56  centimes.  In  1874 
thii  yielded  to  the  treasury  a  reyanue  of  169,905,814 
francs.  Each  citizen  owes  to  the  state  the  value  of 
hree  days'  work  ;  this  is  the  contribution  personiiflle  (poll 
xk).  The  value  of  a  day's  work  varies  with  the  districts  ; 
■ut  it  c&onot  exceed  1  franc  50  centimes  (Is.  2}d.)  or  be 
.sss  than  50  centimes  (5d.).  Every  proprietor  or  tenant,  ex- 
cept paupers,  soldiers  iu  service,  and  foreign  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents,  is  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  rent  of 
the  house  he  lives  in.  This  tax,  which  is  collected  along 
with  the  preceding  ooe,  is  distiuctively  called  contribution 
mobiliere.  In  1S75  the  contribution  pertonnelle  mohiliire 
gave  a  return  of  about  56  millions  of  francs. 

The  tax  on  doors  and  windows  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  communes  or  towns,  the  average  being  30 
centimes  (3d.)  for  one  aperture  in  communes  having  under 
5000  inhabitants,  and  1  franc  (lOd.)  in  those  of  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards.  In  1871  the  8,467,483  houses 
in  France  were  divided  thus  : 

Housi;s  with  one  aperture 276,354 

t"-o  apertures 1,853,924 

„         three  .iperturcs 1,601,050 

,,         four  api:rtui-es 1,112,024 

,,  five  apertures  793,551 

,,         six  and  ujiwards 2,800,550 

The  value  of  the  assessment  was  43,275,000  francs  in 
1875  ;  but  the  enormous  number  of  houses  having  only  one 
door,  and  of  those  having  two  doors  without  a  window,  or 
one  door  and  one  window,  tells  strongly  against  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  tax. 

The  licence  tax  is  imposed  on  every  person  carrying  on 
any  business  whatever ;  physicians,  bankers,  and  manu- 
facturers are  subject  to  this  tax,  as  well  as  the  humblest 
shopkeeper.  On  the  1st  January  1873,  1,529,363  names 
were  on  the  rolls  as  patentes,  and  the  amount  produced  by 
the  tax  was  for  the  same  year  73,726,331  francs. 

A  law  of  the  29th  June  1872  has  established  a  tax  of 
3  per  cent,  on  the  income  derived  from  money  invested  in 
the  public  funds  and  from  bonds  and  shares  in  commercial 
or  industrial  companies.  This  tax,  added  to  other  duties 
previously  established,  as  the  stamp  and  the  duty  of 
transmission,  raises  to  7h  per  cent,  the  charges  that  this 
kind  of  property  has  to  bear. 
Tax  col-  These  various  taxes  are  collected  by  agents  called  percep- 
leciors  mrs,  under  the  orders  of  the  receveurs  particutiers  or 
trcsoricrs  paysurs  giniraux.  Their  number  is  7000, — 
hardly  enough  for  the  amount  and  intricacy  of  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  They  are  paid,  not  by  a  salary,  but  by 
a  percentage  on  the  money  they  raise.  The  collecting  of 
other  less  important  taxes,  as  the  tax  on  mortmain,  on 
mines,  on  weights  and  measures,  on  houses  and  carriages, 
on  billiards  and  clubs,  is  also  entrusted  to  them. 
Excise.  The  excise  revenue,  or  contributions  indirectes,  is'  man- 
aged by  a  central  office  at  Paris,  with  a  directenr  general, 
three  administrateurs,  and  94  other  officials  and  clerks  of 
various  ranks.  Each  department  has  a  dincteur,  assisted 
by  inspecteurs,  so^is-directeurs,  and  contrCleurs.  Under 
this  head  are  comprised  the  taxes  on  intoxicating  drinks, 
•alt,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  on  public  coaches  and  railways, 
on  gold  and  silver  work,  on  sugar,  paper,  matches,  soap, 
stearine,  salad  oil,  receipt  stamps  ;  also  the  navigation  dues, 
bridge  tolls,  and  a  few  other  special  taxes  of  little  import- 
u_ce.     The  excise  appears  on  the  budget  of   1S77  for  a 


1  sum  of  1,039,293,800  francs.  The  taxes  on  paper,  soaj", 
stearine,  oil,  matches,  ic,  have  been  established  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  of  1870-71.  A  nujucrous  staff  is 
employed  to  collect  these  duties.  Besides  the  high  func- 
tionaries mentioned  above  and  their  clerks,  there  aie  1795 
receveurs  ambulanls,  with  4037  commis  ;  alcohol,  matches, 
paper,  salt,  &c.,  require  213  officials  ;  200  are  employed  to 
collect  the  navigation  tax  ;  2038  are  attached  to  the  manu- 
factures of  sugar,  itc.     The  total  number  is  above  19,000. 

Foe  along  time  the  customs  {douaiie)  were  only  a  branch  Custcius, 
of  the  administration  of  the  coitributions  indirectes,  but 
since  1869  they  have  formed  a  special  office,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  directeur  gencrat,  with  a  salary  of  25,000  francs, 
assisted  by  two  adminittraieurs  and  93  cterks.  As  far  as 
this  office  is  concerned,  France  is  divided  into  26  districts, 
administered  by  26  directeurs,  residing  at  Dunkirk,  Lille, 
Valenciennes,  Charleville,  Nancy,  Epnia!,  Besancon,  Eourg, 
Lyons,  Chambi^ry,  Kice,  JIatseilles,  ilontpelller,  Perpignaii, 
Bayonne.  Bordeaux^  La  Rochelle,  Nantes,  Vanacs,  Tirest, 
St  Brieuc,  CaeUj  Rouen,  Le  Havre,  Boulogne,  and  Bas- 
tia.  These  directors  have  under  them  81  inspectors,  71 
suh-inspeclors,  and  130  clerks  of  all  ranks.  An  armed  force, 
composed  of  245  captains,  4C9  lieutenants,  4056  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  14,207  privates  (//rc/>oj«),  is  dis- 
tributed along  the  frontiers  to  prevent  smuggling ;  for  the 
same  purpose  1257  sailors,  commanded  by  371  patrons  md 
sous-patrons,  keep  guard  along  the  coasts.  The  customs 
contributed  to  the  budget  of  1877  a  sum  of  26(^,355,800 
francs,  and  their  collection  cost  30,362,105  francs. 

There  are  still  other  sources  from  which  money  flows  Oilier 
into  the  treasury.  Tho  admiuisTration  of  tho  enregistrevieiit,  sourcesol 
iiynbre,  el  domaines  yielded  634,605,451  francs  in  1877.  ^^"""e- 
This  sum  is  made  up — (I)  by  the  fees  charged  for  the  regis- 
tration of  all  legal  documents  and  deeds  ;  (2)  by  shootmg 
and  hunting  licences ;  (3)  by  the  sale  of  stamps ;  (4)  by 
the  revenues  and  sales  of  state  property;  and  (5)  by  fines  of 
various  sorts  and  the  cost  to  the  public  of  legal  proceedings. 
From  this  amount  19,038,400  francs  must  be  deducted, 
being  the  expenditure  required  to  pay  the  expense  of  col- 
lection. The  public  forests  and  those  managed  by  the 
state  gave  a  return  of  38,548,660  francs,  and  cost 
12,995,732  francs.  For  all  purposes  connected  with  these 
taxes  the  country  is  divided  into  32  districts,  administered 
by  as  m-iuy censervateurs,  whose  residences  are  Pa  Is,  Rouen, 
Dijon,  Nancy,  Amiens,  Troyes,  Epinal,  Chalous-sur-Mame, 
Besancon,  Lons-le-Saulnier,  Grenoble,  Alcn^on,  Bar-le-Duc, 
Macon,  Toulouse,  Tours,  Bourges,  Moulins,  Pau,  Renncs, 
Kiort,  Carcassonne,  Ai.v,  Nlme«,  Aurillac,  Bordeaux, 
Ajaccio,  Chaumont,  Vesoul,  Chambcry,  Nice,  and  Valence. 
The  post  office  department  employs  about  32,000  offi- 
cial?, at  a  cost  of  about  71,500,000  franra,  and  yielded 
11 6, 126,000  francs  in  1877.  The  telegraph  service  is  under 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  In  1872,  123,000  kilometres 
(76,430  miles)  of  wires  were  laid  along  distances  of  44,965 
kilometres  (27,940  miles).  In  1877  the  total  income  from 
this  source  amounted  to  16,600,000  francs.  The  income 
from  other  less  important  resources,  which  cannot  here  be 
noticed  in  detail,  may  be  estimated  at  not  much  less  than 

2  millions  of  francs. 

The  total  income  of  the  public  treasury  in  France,  in-  Nationd 
cludinc  the  revenues  of  the  departments  and  communes,  debt 
is  above  3,000,000,000  francs  (£120,000,000),  which  is 
more  than  any  other  nation  has  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
its  government ;  and  yet  this  enormcms  sum  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ."-fate,  for  repeated 
loans  have  constantly  increased  the  public  debt.  Not 
taking  into  account  the  petty  payments  of  all  sorts  that 
Uoveriiment  has  always  to  make,  the  public  debt  is  divided 
into  funded  {dette  consolidCe)  and  floating  debt  (delie 
jJottunle).     The  fuuded  debt  is  not  subject  to  reimburse- 
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nient,  but  only  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  interest  fixed 
by  law.  This  debt,  which  was  arranged  by  the  law  of  the 
9lh  of  Venderaiaire,  year  VL  (27th  September  1797),  to 
liquidate  tlie  old  debts  of  the  monarchy,  then  amounted  to 
40,216,000  francs  of  interest  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the 
creditors.  From  1800  to  1814  it  increased  by  23,091,635 
francs ;  and  the  Government  of  the  Restoration  added 
101,260,463  francs,  making  %  total  of  164,568,100  francs 
in  interest.  Louis  Philippe  carried  it  to  176,845,367 
franca,  and  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat,  it  amounted  to 
230,768,863  francs.  The  second  empire,  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  years,  created  168,187,663  francs  of  consols, 
thus  charging  France  with  an  annual  payment  of 
398,956,526  francs.  As  an  unavoidable  consequence  of 
tlie  Prussian  war,  the  funded  debt  has  been  still  further 
increased,  so  that  the  interest  was  748,593,642  francs  in 
1874,  and  747,571,030  francs  in  1877;  which  gives  an 
average  of  about  21  francs  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  floating  debt,  which  the  Government  contracts  either 
by  receiving  private  deposits  and  using  them  for  its  needs 
or  by  issuing  bills  of  exchange  called  bans  du  tresor, 
amounted  in  1872  to  761,000,000  francs.  This  part  of 
the  public  debt,  including  some  other  items  under  the 
n^me  of  capitaux  remboursables  &  divers  litres,  appears  in  the 
budget  of  1877  for  the  much  lower  figure  of  300,226,686 
francs. 

'Budget        The  following   table  gives  a  summary  of   the  budget 

'irl577.  proposed  for  1877  : — 

Expenditure.  Francs. 

Ministry  of  justice  aud  religion 87,960,485 

,,          foreign  affairs 12,720,500 

interior 81,528,386 

finance 1,497,042,632 

war 531,148,836 

,,         marine  and  colonics 186,622,116 

„         public  instruction  and  the  fine  arts...  56,628,762 

,,         agriculture  and  commerce 19,762,383 

public  works 238,246,535 

Government  of  Algeria 24,587,332 


2,736,247,962 
Picccipls. 

Direct  taxes 412,470.600 

Indirect  taxes  (excise) 1,039,293,800 

Enregistrement,  timbre,  et  domaines 634,605,451 

Forests 38,548,680 

Customs 268,355,800 

Post-office 116,126,000 

Miscellaneous  revenues 227,600,481 


2,737,003,812 
IX.  Army  and  Navy, 
.krtaj.  The  principle  that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier  is  the  found- 
ation of  the  military  system  of  France  ;  but  it  has  received 
a  new  force  and  a  more  complete  application  from  the  law 
uom-  of  the  27th  July  1872.  According  to  this  law,  every  young 
pu'soo'  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  free  from  bodily  defects,  owes 
to  the  countiy  five  years  of  active  service,  five  years  in  the 
territorial  army,  and  six  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  terri- 
torial army.  The  chief  causes  of  exemption  are  physical 
infirmities  and  diminutive  stature  (the  standard  of  height 
being  1  metre  54  centimetres  or  60-63 1  inches).  In  a  family 
of  orphans,  or  of  a  widow,  or  of  a  septuagenarian,  or  of 
blind  parents,  the  eldest  son  is  also  exempt.  If  the  eldest 
son  is  himself  blind  or  invalid,  the  next  one  enjoys  the 
privilege.  Exemptions  are  likewise  granted  to  brothers  of 
soldiers  on  active  service,  or  that  have  died  when  so  engaged, 
or  that  have  been  pensioned,  and  to  the  elder  of  two  brothers 
who  should,  on  account  of  their  age,  be  included  in  the 
same  levy.  Men  ser%'ing  in  the  navy,  students  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  of  the  &ole  Jorestiere,  Ecoledes  Lanauex 
oriattales  vivardes,  and  Scole  des  Chartes,  public  teachers,  and 
ministers  of  any  of  the  religions  recogaized  by  the  state 


are  not  called  upon,  but  must  .serve  the  public  in  their  re- 
spective capacities  during  a  period  which  varies  from  five  to 
ten  years.  In  1875,  out  of  a  total  number  of  283,768, 
72,065  were  exempted,  29,797  of  them  because  of  unfit- 
ness to  serve,  and  30,073  were  deducted  from  the  contingent 
as  serving  the  state  in  some  of  the  ways  mentioned  above. 
The  law  authorizes  young  men  who  hold  the  diploma  of 
bacltelier,  or  a  certificate  bearing  that  their  studies  have  been 
carried  on  at  a  public  school  to  a  certain  fixed  standard 
(certificat  detudes),  and  those  who  pass  a  special  examin- 
ation held  for  the  purpose,  to  engage  for  one  year  as  volun- 
tary recruits,  at  the  end  of  which,  they  are  sent  home, 
provided  they  can  give  evidence  of  having  received  a  good 
military  training  ;  but  they  are  always,  as  long  as  they 
have  not  served  for  the  time  fixed  by  law,  subject  to  be 
called  out  again  in  case  of  need.  In  1875,  9804  men 
took  advantage  of  this  partial  exemption.  Voluntary 
enlistments  are  also  permitted  in  the  French  army,  which 
are  binding  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  and 
not 'more  than  five.  Many  soldiers  who  have  completed 
their  legal  time  of  service  contract  a  re-engagement. 
Such  engages  volontaircs  receive  extra  pay,  but  no  bounty 
as  formerly.     Tbey  numbered  24,091  in  1875. 

The  minister  of  war  is  assisted  at  Paris  by  2  general  V  Utary 
directors,  a  brigade  major  (cJie/  detat  major),  a  historio-  <"K"'i"- 
grapher,  a  lav.-agent,  and  434  other  functionaries  of  various  ""^ 
ranks,  attended  by  108  servants ;  the  whole  costs  1,895,350 
francs  a  year. 

Under  the  control  of  this  central  office,  the  army  -s 
divided  into  19  corps,  quartered  in  19  territorial  districts, 
Algeria  being  one  of  them.  The  infantry  is  composed  of 
144  regiments  (three  battalions  of  six  companies  each 
forming  a  regiment),  numbering  in  all  225,111  men-;  30 
battalions  of  chasseurs  a  pied  (light  infantry),  with  8  com- 
panies in  each  battalion,  giving  a  total  of  1 8,889  men ;  4 
regiments  of  zouaves,  1 2,000  men  ;  3  African  battalions 
of  light  infantrj',  3000  men ;  5  compagnies  de  discipline, 
1000  men ;  1  foreign  regiment,  3000  men ;  and  3  regi- 
ments of  natives  (Algerians),  9000  men.  The  cavalry 
consists  of  75  regiments,  viz.,  12  cuirassiers,  26  dragoons,  19 
chasseurs 2Lnd.  11  hussars, — numbering  47,498  men;  4  regi- 
ments of  chasseurs  d'Afrique,  3812  men;  and  3  regi- 
ments of  spahis,  2134  men.  The  ordnance  comprises 
38  regiments,  each  of  them  having  3  batteries  served  by 
foot  soldiers,  and  6  mounted  batteries, — in  all  42,500  men; 
1  regiment  of  pontoon  soldiers,  1877  men  ;  15  companies 
of  workmen  (ouvriers)  and  pyrotechnists  (arttficiers),  in 
all  2215  men  ;  50  compagnies  du  train,  3S70  men.  There 
are  3  regiments  of  engineers,  numbering  yOOO  men. 
Finally,  8000  men,  distributed  into  64  companies,  are 
specially  charged  with  the  equipages  mUiwires.  The 
gendarmerie  and  the  republican  guard  of  Paris  (mounted 
police)  are  also,  for  all  military  duties,  under  the  orders  of 
the  minister  of  war,  and  now  form  a  corps  of  about 
40,000  men.  France  has  thus  in  time  of  peace  an  effective 
force  of  about  440,000  men. 

The  French  army  is  commanded  by  a  staff  of  5  marshals, 
121  generals  of  division,  and  200  generals  of  brigade. 
There  are  besides  81  generals  of  division  and  197  generals 
of  brigade  on  the  rolls  of  the  reserve. 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  France  into 
19  military  districts  : — 


Atr.ERIA. 
AMIEN:*  .  ... 
KE3ANCO.S  . 


Alsne.  0i.se,  Somme.  port  of  Sclnc-ct-Oisc.  nnd  Seine. 

Ain.  Doubs.  Jtim,  Haute-Mame,  DcUort,  Hautc-Saono. 

part  of  Rhone. 
BoEPEAvx Dmrcntc-Infdricare,  Gironde,  Landes,  Basscs-PynJnCea, 

HouIcs-PjTGn^es. 

PniiRcEs Cher.  COtc-d'Or.  Ni^vre,  Sailne-et-Loirc.  part  of  RhOne. 

CnAtona-stK-MARMK Ai-denno9.  AubCt  Mame,  Mcme.  Vosges,  Meurthc-et* 

Moselle 
CiFRjioNT-FhBRAND Alltcr.  l.oirc,  Poy-de-DOine,  Ilante-Lolrc,  Cantal.  pait 

of  Rhone. 
GuCNooi.e  — .JTH»tc3-Alpc8,  D-Ome,  Is^rc.  S^k&lo,  Maute-Savoie,^rt 
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Ls  Mans Eurc-cl-Loir.  Mayenne,  Onie.  Sarthc,  part  of  Scine-et- 

Oisc.  and  St-ine. 
...Nf>id.  ru«-de-CalEis. 

...Chaivntc,  Confeze,  Crcnl>c.  Dnrdocnc.  Hantc-Vicnne. 
,...iia--RCs-A)pcs.    Alpcs-MaritimL-s.    Curse    bouches-(tu- 

Rh6nH,  Gtrd.  Anibchc.  Var.  Vaucliisc. 
...Audc,   Avtj-ron,   KiJrault,   Lozbic,   Tnm,  Pvrc'ndcs- 

Orieniales. 
...Finistfere.  Loire-Inft*ricnre.  Mor»>ihfln,  Vendue 
...Loiret.  Lciv-ct-Cher.   Scine-et-Maili!^   Vonne,  part  uf 

Seine-et-Oise  and  of  jeine. 
...Cotes-du-Nord.  Slauche.  lllc-ct-Vilnine. 
...Calvados,  Eure,  Seioc-lnferieure,  part  of  Seinc-et-Oisc 

and  of  Seine. 
TOCLOCSE. «... Ariege,  HQute^Gcronne,  Grrs,   Lot,    Lot-et-Garonnc 

Tarn-et-Garonne. 
Tours Maine^et-Loire,  lodre-et-Loirc,  Deos-Sfcvres,  Viennc. 


Lit.t,E  _., 

Li»i'»:La 

Mah^cilles. ... 

Uo.N'TPELLlER 

VA:fTSS..„ 

■i:LEA>"S  -....- 

rE-V>.-KS „ 

ICUCEN.. 


National 

guard. 


The  national  guard  no  longer  exists ;  one  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers,  after  crushing 
the  Parisian  insurrection  of  1S71,  was  to  suppress  it. 

Some  institutions  must  be  mentioned  here  as  attached 
to  the  war  department,  and  completing  the  military  organi- 
Hot«l  des- zation  of  France.     The  Hotel  des  Invalides  was  founded 
Uvalides.  by  Louis  XIV.  as  a  house  of  refuge  for  old  infirm  soldiers 
of  all  grades ;  but  the  number  of  the  inmates  is  always 
decreasing,  as  old  soldiers  now  generally  prefer  to  live  at 
home  on  their  pensions  and  private  resources,  rather  than 
to  live  in  common  apart  from  their  families  and  under 
military  discipline.     In  1S75  the  Invalides  numbered  only 
642  ;  but  the  same  year  the  maintenance  of  the  Hotel  cost 
Legiooofthe  state  1,123,053  francs.     The  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Bonour.    Honour,  founded  by  Bonaparte  in  1802,  embraces  both 
soldiers  and  civilians  among  its  members.     It  is  composed 
of  knights  {chevaHers\  officers,  commanders,  grand-officers, 
and  grand-crosses.    The  chief  of  the  government  of  France 
has  the  title  of  grand  master,  and  is  the  head  of  Ihe  order, 
which  is  managed  by  a  grand  chancellor  and  a  council,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
republic,  as  well  as  all  the  legionnaires,  whose  number  is 
now  about  38,500.     A  military  medal,  with  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of    100  francs,  has   been   awarded,  since   1852,   to 
private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  or  on  the  field. 
Kavy.  Under  the  minister  of  the  navy  and  the  control  office  at 

Paris,  which  employs  260  officials,  there  are  five  maritime 
prefects,  one  in  each  of  the  maritime  arrondisaements  of 
France.  These  are— Cherbourg,  with  the  subdivisions 
of  Dunkirk  and  Le  Havre;  Brest,  with  St  Servan;  Lorient, 
with  Nantes;  Rochefort,  with  Bordeaux;  and  Toulon,  with 
Marseilles,  Nice,  and  Bastia. 

The  naval  officers  in  active  service  are — 2  admirals,  18 
vice-admirals,  30  rear-admirals,  343  captains  of  ships  or 
frigates,  and  about  1377  lieutenants  and  officers  of  inferior 
rank.  There  are  besides  14  vice-admirals  and  20  rear- 
admirals  on  the  rolls  of  the  reserve. 

The  recruiting  of  sailors  for    the  navy  is  secured  by 
the  inscrijjtion  maritime,  established  by  Colbert  in  1681, 
and  regulated  since  by  various  decrees  and  laws.     Accord- 
ing to  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  ail  fishermen  and  men  em- 
ployed on  board  merchant  ships  must  have  their  names 
inscribed  m  a  special   register,  and   are   bound   to  give, 
whenever  required,  a  minim.um  of  three  3-ears' service  in  the 
navy.     In  1873  this  register  contained  151,830  names.     A 
special  body  of  ordnance,  called  artillerie  de  marine,  is  com- 
posed o£  243  officers  and  .421 6  soldiers,  part  of  whom  are 
ia  garrison  in  the  colonies.     The  general  staff  of  the  naval 
ordnance  at  Paris  is  composed  of  a  general  of  division,  2 
generals  of  brigade  in  active  service  and  2  in  the  reserve   ' 
I  colonel,  2  lieutenant-colonels,  and  a  few  subaltern  officers.'  ! 
The  administration  is  divided  into  6  directions,  the  seats  ' 
of  which  are  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  Lorient,  ' 
and  La  Villeneuve.  ! 

The  marines  in  the  fleet  number  about  15,000,  divided 


The  fleet  consisted  in  1876  of  110  vessels  of  all  suea. 
(10  of  them  iron-clads  of  first  and  second  rank),  armed 
with  529  guns,  and  of  a  reserve  comprising  18  irou-clad.i 
aud  '30  other  vessels. 

X.  Hxids. — Railways. — Xavi^aUe  Rivers  ami  Cj/uiU  — 
Harbours. 
Before  referring  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  manuf,-icture.s, 
aud  commerce  in  Fiance,  it  is  important  to  have  an  idea 
of  the  means  of  communication  by  which  the  diiTerent  pro- 
ductive districts  are  connected  with  one  another.  The  minis- 
ter of  public  works  has  the  superintendence  of  all  roads  aiid 
ways,  natural  or  artificial,  by  land  or  by  water.  A  speciul 
department,  called  Administralion  des  Ponls  el  Ckavssces, 
assisted  by  a  council  with  the  minister  as  its  president,  is 
charged  with  the  management  of  that  important  branch  of 
public  bu.iiness;  569  engineers  and  inspectors,  and  2153 
inferior  officials  form  the  administrative  staff". 

Roads  are  either  national,  departmental,  military,  or  Road« 
?•((,,„,.■;  (cross  roads).  National  roads  are  kept  up  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury.  The  detiartments 
have  to  provide  for  departmental  roads  and  a  portion  of 
the  military  roads,  the  rest  being  charged  on  the  state. 
As  to  cross  roads,  or  chemins  ficinaitx,  they  depend,  by 
an  awkward  anomaly,  on  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
and  are  kept  up  by  the  communes,  or,  when  of  a  higher 
importance,  by  the  departments.  At  the  end  of  1811 
229  roads  were  classified  as  imperial  roads.  They  ex- 
tended over  a  length  of  46,500  kilometres  (28,894  miies). 
In  1815,  after  the  territory  of  France  had  been  brought 
back  to  its  ancient  limits,  the  length  was  only  27,200  kilo- 
metres (16,901  miles);  in  1873  there  were  223  na- 
tional roads,  giving  a  total  of  37,304  kilometres  (23,180 
miles),  2627  kilometres  (1632  miles)  of  which  are  still 
paved  like  a  street.  The  average  breadth  of  that  class  of 
road  is  16  metres  (52  feet  6  inches),  6  metres  for  the  cause- 
way, 6  for  the  sideways,  and  4  for  the  ditches  and  embank-  * 
ment  Although  the  great  extension  of  railways  has  some- 
what reduced  the  importance  of  high  roads,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  traffic  has  changed  very  little  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  departmental  roads  are  not  quite 
so  wide  as  the  national  ones,  their  average  breadth  being 
12  metres  (39  feet).  In  1872  their  length  was  46.939 
kilometres  (29,167  miles).  Military  roads  were  made  ia 
the  west  of  France,  after  the  last  insurrection  of  Vendee. 
They  are  28  in  number,  distributed  in  the  departments  of 
Charente-Inf^rieure,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Loire-Inftirieure,  Jlaine- 
et-Loire,  Mayenne,  Sarthe,  Dcux-Sevres.  and  Vendte,  and 
extend  to  a  length  of  about  1500  kilometres  (932  miles). 

A  sum  of  nearly  34  millions  of  francs  is  spent  yearly  for 
the  purpose  of  making  new  roads  or  repairing  old  ones. 
The  chemins  vicinatix,  or  cross  roads  establishing  a  coramuni 
cation  between  rural  places  not  far  distant  from  each  other, 
are  managed  by  a  special  branch  of  the  department  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior;  about  3000  a<jents-rmjers  and 
42,000  cantonniers  or  workmen  are  specially  charged  with 
the  duty  of  keeping  them  in  repair.  In  1872  these  roads, 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  their  importance^ 
were  544,390  kilometres  (338.273  miles)  in  length,  and 
covered  a  surface  of  about  370,000  hectares  (915,000 
acres).  To  the  very  considerable  resources  which  the  com- 
munes must  apply  to  the  extension  and  repair  of  their  rural 
roads  the  Government  used  to  add  a  yearly  grant  of' 
11,500,000  francs;  but  this  sum  has  been  reduced  to 
5,750,000  francs !<ince  1873.  The  Aimales  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Fonts  et  C/ianss''es  mention  19S2  large  bridge>. 
of  which  79  are  cast  iron.     The  chief  are  the  b'ridce  ovtr 


into  4  regiments  ^yith■  780  officers,  and  a  staff- consisting  of  j  the  Gironde  at  Bordeaux,  which  has   17  arches,  Is  5('l 


2  generals  of  division,  4  generals  of  brigade,  1  chief  of 
i>attalion,  and  3  aides-de-camp. 


metres  (1643  feet)  in  length,  and  cost  6,S50,000  franco: 
the  bridge  of  Cubzac,  over  the  river  Dordogne  ;  the  turn- 
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iiig  bridge  of  Penfeld  at  Brest ;  tlie  bridge  St  Esprit, 
over  the  Rhone,  with  18  arches  on  a  length  of  730  metres 
(2395  feet) ;  those  of  Toulouse,  Libourne,  Tours,  and  Kouen  ; 
the  uew  bridge  (Pont-A'euf)  and  the  bridge  of  Kna  at 
Paris  ;  and  the  bridge  of  La  Guillotifere  at  Lyons, 
ttailways.  Although  the  system  of  railways  in  France  is  far  from 
being  so  complete  as  m  England  and  Belgium,  the  country 
18  now  traversed  by  great  lines  which  connect  together  all 
the  principal  towns ;  and  lines  of  less  im|iortance  have 
been  made,  or  will  ero  long  be  established,  in  every  dis- 
trict. The  chief  lines,  which  are  worked  by  powerful  com- 
panies under  the  superintendence  of  the  state,  are — (1)  the 
Cliemin)  de  fer  du  Nord,  which  run  between  Paris  and 
Soissons,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Pvouen,  Amiens,  (fee,  traverse  the 
coal  districts  of  Picardy,  and  reach  the  Belgian  terri- 
tory at  Quiivrain  and  at  Tournay ;  (2)  the  CAewins  de 
fer  de  I'Esl,  from  Paris  to  Strasburg,  Mulhouse,  and  Basel 
in  Switzerland,  through  Alsace,  with  branch  lines  to  Sedan, 
Metz,  Luxembourg,  Rheims,  Sarregueraines,  A'c,  joining  Bel- 
gian and  Prussian  railways  at  several  points  of  the  fron- 
tier ;  (3)  the  Chemhu  de  fer  de  I'Oiiest,  which  traverse 
Normandy  in.  every  direction,  and  connect  ^aris  with  the 
towns  of  Brittany ;  (4)  the  Chemins  de  fer  d'Orlians, 
which  go  to  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Limoges,  Bourges,  and  Tou- 
louse ;  (5)  the  Chemins  de  fer  de  Paris  d,  Lyon  et  a  la 
ifedikrranee,  which  connect  the  valley  of  the  Seine  with 
that  of  the  Rhone,  and  have  branch  lines  to  St  fitienne, 
Clermont-Ferrand,  Grenoble,  Toulon,  Cette,  &c.,  esta- 
blishing regular  and  direct  communication  between  France 
and  Switzerland, — the  railways  of  Savoy  being  also  worked 
by  the  same  company.  Paris  is  the  starting  point  and  the 
administrative  centre  of  all  these  lines.  Another  great  line 
worked  by  the  Compagnie  du  Midi,  starts  from  Bordeaux, 
which  it  connects  with  Cette  and  Bayonne,  with  branches 
between  Bayonn.e,  Toulouse,  and  Foix,  Agen  and  Tarbes, 
Toulouse  and  Auch,  Montpellierand  Jtilhau,  >tc  Through 
this  line  Spain  is  brouglit  into  communication  with  France. 

The  other  lines  worthy  of  mention  are — the  railways  of 
the  Charentes,  connecting  La  Roche-surYon,  La  Roclielle, 
Piochefort,  Coutras,  Angouleme,  Saintes,  Limoges,  and  St 
Jean  d'Angt'ly ;  the  line  from  Chauny  to  St  Gobain  ;  the 
railway  of  the  docks  of  St  Ouen,  Paris;  the  line  from 
Dunkirk  to  Fumay  (Belgian  frontier);  those  from  Epinay 
to  Velars,  from  B(5thune  to  Lille,  from  Somain  to  Anzin 
and  the  Belgian  territory,  from  Vitr6  to  Fougeres,  and 
from  Perpignan  to  Prades  ;  the  Midoc  railway ;  the  Ven- 
d(;o  railways ;  and  the,  Chemin  de  fer  de  ceinture,  which 
encircles  Paris. 

The  capital  required  for  the  making  of  these  railways  has 
been  calculated  at  not  less  than  10.000,000,000  francs — 
which  gives,  for  a  total  length  of  21,987  kilometres  (13,662 
miles),  an  average  of  297,000  francs  per  kilometre,  or 
£19,118  per  English  mile.  The  state  has  granted  and 
still  grants  large  sums  to  the  companies ;  but  in  return 
they  are  subject  to  a  tax  in  proportion  to  their  trofEc,  as 
well  as  to  other  dues,  which  are  a  considerable  source  of 
revenue  to  the  public  treasury,  the  profit  realized  by  it 
having  been  55,942,330  francs  in  1873.  Tlie  yearly  re- 
turns of  the  companies  show  an  average  income  of  840 
millions  of  francs. 

All  navigable  rivers  are  state  property.  A  table  is  sub- 
joined of  tlie  navigable  rivers  arranged  by  basins,  with  the 
length  of  their  navigable  course,  and  also  of  the  canals 
and  the  small  rivers  which  have  been  converted  into  canals. 
Owing  to  the  cheap  rate  of  transport  by  water,  canal 
traffic  has  been  but  little  injured  by  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways, this  inexpensive  way  of  conveyance  being  used  for 
heavy  goods  whenever  practicable.  In  1875, 1,721,070,943 
kilomctric  tons  (about  1,748,500,000  tons  avoirdupoi.«)  wore 
carried  by  river  and  canal  navisation,  besides  176  551, 43t 
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cubic  metres  (230,933,000  cubic  yards)  of  wood  or  6ot» 
flotti.  The  duties  levied  on  these  goods  amounted  to  mora 
than  4,177,940  francs. 


Navigable  Rivers. 
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Midouze 

Nive 

Gave  de  I'au  , 9 

Crabekte..- 190 
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Kiln. 

Loire,  corinnuetf-—        metrcal 

Sfevre-Naiitaise 20 

Thouet.._ u 

Viemie _...„..    75 

Meusk 231 

MU5)ELLK „. „.   17a 

Meunbe 12 

Okns 

Touqucg 45 

Rhonk 54t» 

Ain  „..    01 

Uiiubs 237 
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metres. 

From  AlrctoLaDass^e...    43  27 
From  the  Aisnv    to  the 

Marne _ M  36 

Aidcnncs 106  66 

From  Aries  to  Bouc 47  29* 

From  bergues  10  Dunkirk      8  5 

BeiTy 322  200 

Blavet _ CO  37 

BourbourK 21  13 

Hoiirgogns.... 242  150} 

Biidie 69  37 

Calaisis. 41  ^^ 

Centnj 116  72 

From  the  Charentetolhc 

Seudre... 32  20 

Colme  ,._ _ .58  235 

Ucule 65  4nj 

Est 24  19 

Klanirs - 43  27 

Hazcbrmick 25  16 

Ille-et-Ranco 84  62 

Lateral  4  rAisne 46  28) 

Lat«<ral  ii  la  Loire 207  128J 
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Latdral.Ma  Mame li? 

Lat(!ral  1 1'Oise 29 

Loing „ 50 

.Manicamp .,       5 

From  Alaians  to  La  ilo- 

chelle 24 

From  the  Marne  10  the 

Itliine, „ 214 

Ilaule-.Marne 39 

From  .Mons  to  Conde.  .       5 
From  Nant«s  to  Brost..    3G0 
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France  is  but  very  inadequate!)'  provided  with  harbours  ;  Harbou:«. 
her  long  tract  of  coast  washed  by  tlie  Atlantic  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  has  scarcely  three  or  four  good  seaports,  and 
those  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  channel  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  spacious  maritime  inlets  on  the  English  side. 
To  begin  from  the  north-east,  Dunkiik  has  a  small  harbour, 
enlarged,  however,  by  docks,  and  approached  in  the  Dutch 
manner  by  a  canal  leading  from  the  sea.  Calais,  one  of 
t'-'j  best  ports  on  the  coast,  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
.  jver.  Boulogne  has  a  roadstead,  which  has  been  of  late 
greatly  deepened  and  improved.  The  port  of  Dieppe  is  ex- 
posed, and  of  course  unsuitable  for  winter.  The  best  mer- 
cantile harbour  in  the  north  of  France,  Le  Havre-de-Grace, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  has  large  basins  and  docks, 
formed  at  a  very  great  expense.  Cherbourg  is  now  a  port 
and  arsenal  of  great  utility  and  importance  to  the  navy; 
its  roadstead,  extensive  but  open,  lias  a  sea-wall,  affording 
protection  from  the  swell  of  the  sea ;  and  its  spacious 
dock,  ext^avated  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  an 
expense  of  i3,000,000  sterling,  is  capable  of  containing 
fifty  sail  of  the  line.  St  Malo,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Brittany,  possesses  a  good  and  large  harbour,  with  quays 
extending  to  a  length  of  2,955  metres  (3231  yards);  ita 
entranco  is  protected  by  fortified  islets.  Brittany  also 
possesses  Brest,  the  great  maritime  port  of  the  Atlautio 
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for  the  navy,  and,  in  the -south-west,  Lorient.  Proceeding 
further  to  the  south,  we  find  Nantes,  with  its  two  ports 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  Paimbceuf  and  St  Nazaire ; 
Les  Sables  d'Olonne,  now  connected  with  Liverpool  by  a 
regular  service  of  steamers  ;  Rochefort,  on  the  Chareute, 
one  of  the  great  dockyards  and  naval  stations ;  La 
Eochelle,  a  small  but  secure  harbour;  and  Bordeaux,  where 
the  Gironde  is  nearly  equal  in  width  to  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don. From  this  there  is  no  seaport  worthy  of  mention 
until  we  reach  Bayouno,  a  place  of  difficult  access.  On  the 
Mediterranean,  France  has  the  ports  of  Cette,  Marseilles 
(the  most  spacious  and  secure  on  the  coast),  Nice,  and  the 
great  maritime  port,  arsenal,  and  dockyard  of  Toulon. 

XL  Anricullure. 

The  rural  population  of  France  is  equal  to  about  a  half 

of  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants.     The   census  of 

1S72  gave  a  return  of  18,513,325,  or  52-71  per  cent,  of 

the  whole  population.     That  number  was  divided  thus:  — 

Landowners  living  on  their  estates 9,097,753 

Fanners  and  tenants 4,570,068 

Gardeners  and  nmseryinen 378,827 

Woodcutters  and  charcoal  burners 270,743 

Servants  940,311 

Day  labourers 3,255,613 

In  the  general  description  of  tho  country,  some  infor- 
mation has  been  given  as  to  the  nature  of  tho  soil  and  its 
various  kinds  of  produce,  which  must  be  supplemented  here. 
The  extent  of  agricultural  improvement  in  France  since 
the  firi't  Revolution  has  certainly  been  less  than  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  this  in- 
feriority had  its  chief  cause  in  the  insignificant  size  of  the 
occupancies,  a  feature  of  French  agriculture  which  Arthur 
Young  observed  in  his  time,  but  which  has  been  much  in- 
creased by  the  law  obliging  a  father  to  mako  an  almost 
equal  division  of  his  property  amongst  his  children.  It 
would  be  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  generally 
the  more  fertile  a  country  is  the  less  care  the  inhabitants 
take  to  cultivate  it ;  if  wa  add  to  this  the  influence  of  tho 
climate,  which  makes  country  people  more  frugal,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  indolent,  we  shall  be  able  to  account 
for  the  difference  in  the  state  of  agriculture  as  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  land  thus  divided  produces  less 
in  proportion  than  large  estates,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  progress  that  Franco  has  still  to  make,  it  is  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view  as  rich  as  any  other  country. 

The  Statistirpie  Officielle  gives  a  statement  of  the  average 
alue  of  land  per  hectare,  and  the  average  rent  paid  for  it, 
distinguishing  in  each  case  three  classes  of  land,  thus : — 
(1)  Lands  under  tillage:  value,  3066,  2175,  1355  francs; 
rent,  9G,  G9,  45  francs;  (2)  meadows:  value,  4151,  3958, 
2022  francs;  rent,  152,  104,  72  franca;  (3)  vineyards: 
value,  3564,  2G38,  1783  francs  ;  rent,  139,  98,  68  francs. 

The  value  of  wood  varies  from  2  87  7  to  1435  francs  for 
the  forests,  and  from  1081  to  569  francs  for  copsewoods. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  has  always  been  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  French  agriculturists.  In  1S73  about  13,000,000 
hectares  were  under  this  crop,  and  in  1875  this  had  in- 
creased to  about  15,000,000,  distributed  thus: — 


Ilectarcs. 

AvcniCT  Crop 
per  Hectare. 

Total  Prcaucc 

Wheat  

6,966,419 

503,178 

1,91 -2, 601 

1,118,071 

3,182,456 

677,626 

505,993 

49,934 

Hectolitrea. 
12-04 
12-50 
10-86 
16-75 
21-33 
14-35 
14-72 
12-24 

HcctoIItl-cs. 

83,861,193 

6,287,301 

20,779,367 

18,732,827 

67,891,995 

9,722,257 

S,91S,3.52 

612,031 

Kye 

Barley  

Oats 

Millet 

Wheat  sells  at  prices  varying  from  20  to  26  francs  a 
hectolitre  (463.  6d.  to  6O3.  5d.  a  quarter),  and  costs  the 
agriculturist  about  17  francs  50  centimes  ^40s.8d.  a  quarter). 
The  quantity  which  is  produced  in  France,  large  as  it  is, 
does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  several 
millions  of  hectolitres  are  every  year  imported  from  Russia, 
Prussia,  Roumania,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  America. 

The  cultivation  of  meslin  and  rj-e  is  on  the  decline ; 
wherever  the  progress  of  agricultural  science  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  poor  soil  more  rich  and  fertile,  wheat  takes 
their  place,  as  being  better  and  more  profitable. 

The  area  allotted  to  barley  has  been  much  the  samo 
for  a  long  period,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  maize,  which  is  especially  cultivated 
in  the  east  and  south-west,  and  of  buckwheat,  which  in 
Auvergne  and  Brittany  forms  no  small  part  of  the  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  Oats  are  extensively  cultivated,  and 
yield  a  good  return ;  this  crop  was  on  the  increase  from 
1815  to  1862,  but  has  since  been  almost  stationary. 

Potatoes  form  a  very  important  article,  occupying  in  Otli«r 
1873  1,176,496  hectares  (2,907,290  acres),  and  yielding  crops. 
120,410,929  hectolitres  (331,274',554  bushels). 

The  other  crops  are  tabuhtei  here  with  the  results  they 
yielded  for  1873  :— 


Pease,  beans,  &c 

Chestnuts 

Colza  and  other  olea- 

ginona  plants 

Olive  trees. 


Beet 

Hops 

Tobacco  

Hemp 

Flax 

lliscellaueous.. 


,necfftrcs.       AveiBge  Crop. 


Total. 


322,081 
48-2,247 

214,803 

148,626 

253,335 
3,528 
14,858 
95,521 
87,671 
10,900 


Hectelittcs.     |       H£cto!itres. 


13-74 
13-68 

13-34 


Quinrats. 
306 
14 
12 
5-28 
5-75 
20 


4,434,107 
6,567,381 

2,963,441 

4,594,010 

Qumtals.i 

77;436,100 

60;244 

172.522 

503,041 

503,917 

319,  S.^ 


t  The  quintal  tiie/rijuels  3^  It,  less  tliaa  2  cwt. 

Meadows,  both  natural  and  artificial,  arc  very  numerous  Meadowy 
in  France,  and  give  a  higher  return  than  any  other  kind 
of  land.     Artificial  meadows,  sown  with  clover  or  lucerne, 
have  considerably  increased  in  extent,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  comparative  table  : — 


1S42. 

1552.                   1S€2. 

Natural  meadows 

Artihcial  meadows.... 

Pasturage  of  various  ) 

kiuds \ 

Hectai-cs. 

105,103,858 

47,256,674 

2-2,500,000 

ITeft.ircs. 

129,290,-229 

84,806,847 

36,049,558 

Hcct.-»-cs. 
160,095,347 
103,663,376 

39,355,393 

174,560,662  j -2G0,14-J,9:J4  |  i03,114.1.M 

The  vineyards  cover  4  27  per  ceut.  of  the  surface  of  Vine- 
France,  and  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  agricultural  yanU. 
wealth.  They  are  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  every  dis- 
trict, except  in  ten  northern  departments,  viz.,  Calvados,' 
COtesdu-Nord,  Creuse,  Finistore,  Manche,  Nord,  Orne, 
Pas-de-Calais,  Seine-Infcrieure,  and  Sonime.  In  1862, 
according  to  statistical  documents  then  published  by  the 
Government,  the  departments  in  which  tho  vino  was  most 
extensively  cultivated  wcro: — Hdrault  (162,172  hectares), 
Ch3rente-infericure(157,753),  Gironde  (126,220),  Charcnte 
(100,008),  Gers  (94,790),  Card  (94,200),  Dordogne 
(87,252),  Aude  (81,869),  Var  (79,040),  Lot-ct-Garonnc 
(09,166).  The  vintage  of  1876  gave  a  total  of  about 
41,846,748  hcctolitres"(921, 033,01 7  gallons). 

Tho  census  taken  in  1872  gave  2,88-2,851  as  the  total  Live 
number  of    horses,    comprising    400,454   colts,    351,654  stoct 
stallions  of  4  years  and  upwards,  872,911  geldings,  and 
1,257,832  mares.     Tho  number  of  mules  was  299,12D. 
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and  of  asses  450, G2o.  The  returns  for  tlie  same  year 
gave  10,02a,71G  head  of  cattlu  and  24,707,490  sheep. 
The  goats,  particularly  numerous  in  Corsica  and  some 
mountainous  parts,  were  l,791,72r).  The  addition  of 
2,500,000  beehives,  of  a  total  value  of  about  32,600,000 
fraucs,  58,300,000  poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  2,300,000 
dogs  completes  the  enumeration  iu  its  principal  divisions 
of  the  live  stock  of  agricultural  France. 

In  France  the  interests  of  agriculturs  are  entrusted  to 
a  special  minister.  Under  him  arc  general  inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  report  on  their  respective  position  and  wants.  The.se 
reports  serve  to  determine  the  distributioq  of  grants  and  re- 
wards which  the  state  dispenses  every  year.  la  1869  the 
sum  of  money  given  as  relief  in  cases  of  fires,  cattle  disease, 
and  damage  caused  by  storms,  frost,  or  excessive  drought, 
floods,  and  other  accidents,  amounted  to  2,171,340  francs. 
As  rewards,  the  state  gives  premiums  to  the  owners  of  the 
best  stallions  and  broodmares  (826,000  francs  in  1873);  it 
supports  by  grants  riding  schools  and  establishments  for 
training  horses  (160,500  francs),  gives  prizes  for  race- 
horses (404,500  francs),  and  distributes  about  1,400,000 
francs  a  year  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  agricul- 
tural societies.  The  principal  object  of  these  societies  is 
the  organization  of  provincial  shows  of  cattle,  implements, 
and  agricultural  produce,  under  the  name  of  cornices  agi-i- 
coles.  The  Government  has,  besides,  founded  institutions 
that  are  entirely  under  its  management  and  belong  to  the 
state.  Such  are  the  sheep-folds  of  Haut-Tingry  (Paa-de- 
Calais)  and  Rambouillet  (Seine-et-Oise),  the  cow-house  of 
Corbon  (Calvados)  for  the  breeding  of  Durham  cows  only, 
and  the  haras  or  stallion  stables.  These  stables,  contain- 
ing together  about  1085  horses,  and  kept  at  an  expense  of 
1,844,000  francs,  are  established  in  22  central  towns,  and 
send  stallions  every  year  to  340'8tatioas.  Two  great  banking 
establishments  have  been  founded  in  order  to  help  those 
who  are  engaged  in  agriciltural  business.  The  one,  the 
credit  fonder,  grants  loans  on  land  securities  ;  these  loans 
amounted  for  the  year  1872  to  45,482,242  francs  60  cen- 
times, divided  among  1156  borrowers.  The  other,  the 
credit  agricole,  which  dates  from  1860,  discounts  bills  and 
lends  on  personal  or  other  security,  but  always  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  progress  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  1872  this  company  negotiated  bills  to  the  value  of 
248  millions  of  francs.  It  paid  the  same  year  a  dividend 
of  15  francs  for  each  500  franca  share.  The  credit  foiicier, 
which  is  an  older  institution  (1852),  paid  35  francs  for  each 
sliare  of  the  same  value. 

XII.  Manvfadiires,  Mines,  and  Quarries. 

Textile  One  of  the  foremost  branches  of  manufacture  in  France 
irmnufac-  js  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  working  up  of  textile 
""**  materiak  The  gross  amount  of  its  produce  is  not  less 
than  3,500,000,000  francs  a  year,  and  statistics  pub- 
lished in  1873  return  it  as  employing  308,481  men, 
306,898  women,  69,948  children,  2777  steam-engines, 
and  about  9,500,000  spindles.  Those  figures  relate  to 
the  period  between  1861  and  1865,  and  are  certainly  very 
much  less  than  if  the  enumeration  had  been  taken  more 
recently. 
.Ijnen.  Tho  flax  gatherea.  m  1873  weighed  54,874,740  kilo- 
grammes (1,081,276  cwt.),  and  represented  a  minimum 
value  of  84  millions  of  francs  ;  to  which  must  Ix)  added 
10,188,721  kilogrammes  (200,766  cwt.)  of  hemp,  at  an 
average  price  of  one  franc  a  kilogramme.  About  800,000 
spindles  are  kept  busy  with  this  material.  In  this  branch 
of  trade  the  department  of  Nord  ranks  first ;  it  manufac- 
tures more  than  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  linen  pro- 
duced, Seine,  Sarthe,  Maine-et-Loire,  Seine-Iufdrieure, 
CaWados,    Illo-ct-Vilaiiic,    Lot-et-Qaronne,    Indre-et-Loirc, 


1 
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and  Seine-et-Oise  are,   next  to  the  department  of  Nord, 
the  chief  seats  of  this  industry. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  i>5  centre  in  Normandy.  ColtJin, 
Sfore  than  a  third  of  the  total  produce  of  the  French  cotton 
looms  comes  from  the  department  of  Seine-Infcrieure ; 
NordjVosges,  Calvados,  Aisne,  Aube,  Orne,  Meuse,  and  Eure 
have  also  a  large  share  in  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  and 
cotton  cloth.  The  department  of  Rhone  is  famous  for  its 
cotton  muslins,  the  value  of  which  is  not  less  than  28 
millions  of  francs.  Meurthe  produces  a  special  kind  of 
trimming,  valued  at  about  3  millions  of  francs  a  year. 
French  cotton  good-s  cannot  cope  in  cheapness  with  the 
English,  but  they  are  of  fine  quality,  and  on  this  account 
command  a  sale  iu  the  markets.  In  the  absence  of  auth- 
entic documents,  we  may.  safely  estimate  the  produce  of 
cotton  manufacture  for  1872  at  500  millions  of  francs,  and 
the  plant  engaged  in  the  trade  at  6  millions  of  spindles 
and  260  millions  of  looms  of  various  kinds.  The  loss  of 
Alsace  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  cotton  trade  of 
France. 

In  tho  woollen  factories  3,200,000  spindles  are  employed, 
giving  work  to  more  than  172,000  people.  Wool  fabrics 
amount  in  value  to  1,200,000,000  francs,  figures  which 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  valuation  of  Count 
Chaptal  in  1812,  which  was  not  above  250  millions  of 
francs.  Large  manufacturing  houses  are  to  be  found 
especially  in  the  departments  of  Ardennes  (Sedan),  Nord 
(Lille,  Cambrai,  il'c),  Marne,  Eure  (Louviers),  H(irault ; 
while  Ehone  is  noted  for  shawls,  Bouches-du-Rhone  for 
washing  and  combing,  Calvados  for  wool  yarns,  Aisne  for 
both  yarns  and  tissues,  Aude  for  drapery,  &c.  The  special 
manufacture  of  Paris  is  that  of  shawls,  damasks  for  furni- 
ture, merinos,  and  lighter  fabrics  as  gauzes,  muslin.s, 
bareges,  &c. 

The  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  production  of  silk  can 
be  traced  far  back  in  the  industrial  history  of  France.  The 
first  Avignon  pope,  Clement  V.,  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  first  silk-worms  and  tl.e  first  mulberry  trees  (1305). 
This  branch  of  industry  soon  assumed  a  national  character. 
and  all  kings  who,  like  Louis  XI.  and  Henry  IV.,  cared 
for  the  progress  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  gave  it 
encouragement  and  privileges.  In  1780  France  produced 
6,600,000  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  (14,549,194  lb),  having 
a  value  of  15,500,000  francs.  The  following  table  shows 
the  progress  made  in  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  from  that 
date  : — 


iSUIt. 


Tears. 

Weight  of  Cocoons. 

Valuo. 

Kilotrainnies. 

Cwt. 

Franca. 

1781-88 

6,200,000 

122,167 

18,600,000 

1789-1800 

3.000,000 

59,113 

9,800,000 

1801-1807 

4,200,000 

82,761 

13,600,000 

180&-12 

5,147,800 

101,436 

17,502,5.50 

1813-20 

5,200,000 

102,463 

"      21,520,000 

1821-30 

10,800,000 

212,808 

44,080,000 

1831-40 

11,537,000 

227,132 

42,840,000 

1841-45 

17,500,000 

344,631 

66,500,000 

1846-52 

24,254,000 

477,911 

91,816,000 

1853 

26,000,000 

512,335 

n7,0OO,0i0O 

1803 

9,578,804 

188,745 

51,916,837 

1867 

14,082,945 

277,496 

98,580,516 

1869 

8,076,545 

159,144 

60,170,260 

1872 

9,871,116 

194,505 

60,707,363 

These  9,871,116  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  gave  636,800 
kilogrammes  (12,547  cwt.)  of  raw  silk.  Twenty-one  de- 
partments are  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  silk-worms, — 
those  which  yield  the  largest  produce  being  Card,  Drome, 
Ard6che,  Vaucluse,  Bouchcs-du-Rhone,  Var,  Isire,  H^rault, 
Basses- (Vlpes,  &c  After  having  undergone  the  various 
operations  which  transform  the  cocoon  into  regular  yarn. 
the  silk  goes  to  the  weaver.     Nine-tentha  of  the  silk  is 
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woven  at  Lyons,  by  120,000  looms,  bjlongiiig  to  400  firms, 
with  nearly  800,000  workers,  who  every  year  produce  silk 
goods  to  a  value  of  about  4G0  millions  of  francs. 

The  manufacture  of  lace  gives  employment  to  240,000 
women  at  Alen^on,  Bailleul  (Valenciennes),  Lille,  Chan- 
tilly,  Caen  and  Bayeux,  Mirecourt,  Lo  Puy,  and  Paris  ;  and 
there  are  150,000  embroiderers  spread  over  Paris,  Lyons, 
-Nancy,  Epinal,  Tours,  Mirecourt,  Lun^ville,  Plombieres, 
■5t  Mihiel,  St  Di<;,  Alengon,  Tarare,  Caen,  Le  Puy,  Lille, 
Cambrai,  St  Quentin,  ic  The'  two  industries  contribute 
to  the  public  wealth  about  90  millions  of  franca  every 
year.  ' 

Hosiery.  Cotton  hosiery  has  its  central  point  in  the  department 
of  the  Aube,  wool  in  Picardy,  and  silk  at  NIme.s,  Lyons,  and 
Paris;  the  last  also  manufactures  nearly  the  whole  produce 
of  France  in  linen  hosiery.  The  annual  value  of  this 
branch  of  indi>stry  may  be  stated  .approximately  at  200 
millions  of  francs. 
Sl.ne.  The  number  of  shoemakers  is  above  83,000,  and  they 

^-kn.s.  employ  about  120,000  workmen  and  assistants.  Shoes  of 
cloth  (chaiissons)  are  made  by  819  firms,  employing  5200 
workmen  and  assistants ;  and  wooden  shoes,  an  important 
branch  of  the  business,  are  made  chiefly  in  the  departments 
of^  Cantal  Orne,  Sarthe,  Vosge.s,  Vaucluse,  and  Puy-de 
P."^„^'  =^"'^,  in  iirittany,  by  34,700  makers,  assisted  by 
( <,500  workmen.  It  has  been  calculated  that  this  article 
Cloves,  has  a  value  of  about  530  millions  of  francs.  J'aris,  Gre- 
noble, Lun<5ville,  Vendome,  Blois,  Bdziers,  Anlonay,  and 
iSiort  &re  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
wliich  represents  a  sum  of  about  70  millions  of  francs. 

?Mim-      -v-^^^  ^''/.^^k','"'^  """"^^  ®''«'7  y^""'  '»  "^e  value  of  50 

clalu,.„.  nn  hons,  by  G200  houses, employing  about  24,000  workmen. 
Millinery,  chiefly  made  in  Paris,  gives  work  to  about  4000 
persons,  most  of  whom  are  women.  It  may  bo  valued  at 
20  naiUions  of  francs.  Tailors  and  outfitters  of  all  kinds 
number  about  74,000,  and  give  work  to  82,000  workmen 
seamstresses,  and  shop-assistants.  ' 

^1      ^  Beet  sugar  is  extensively  made  in  the  north  of  France. 

^"."-      iLe  manufacture  of  this  sugar  in  a  raw  state  waa  thus 
distributed  for  the  year  IS76  :— 

EilogTAmmea.  Cwt. 

4'''!? 92,721,965  1,827,034 

iiP^ m,lU,778  2,189,454 

i^"%-„-,-. •• 41.367,892  815,131 

la.s-dc.Caki3 60,102,110  1,184,273 

n,?""k 67,747,541         1,334.927 

Otlier  Departments 75,817,002        1,493,931 

These  quantities  are  produced  by  about  510  manufac- 
tories. Ninety  establishments  are  especially  engaged  in 
refining  the  first  produce  extracted  from  beetroot,  or  from 
the  sugar  cane;  about  180,000  tons  of  raw  suc^ar  are 
received  annually  from  the  colonies,  French  and  foreign 
by  these    refining    establishments,    which    employ    3400 

7,,T-  J^^  y^^'^y  ^^'"^  °f  ^^8  manufacture  amounts 
to  140  millions  of  francs. 

UvioTs.       Wine,  treacle,  and  the  juice  of  the  beetroot  are  the 

substances  from  which  the  largest  quantity  of  the  alcohol 

produced  in  France  is  extracted.     About  3500  firms  are 

engaged  in  distillation  ;  the  produce  for  the  year  1S75-7C 

was  divided  thus  :— 

.n     u'l    V  .-,1    ,,  Ilcclolltrps.  Cnllons. 

Alcohol  Jistilled  from  wine 415,967  9,155,295 

•>  ,.  corn  .ind  potatocii        97^467  2il45'217 

^^'^^ctroot 315,024  6,933,'5r2 

tr'-'ncle 681,734  15,001,739 

other  subsUiicfs..       43,017  1,056  S3S 
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1,558,209  31, 295,601 

^°  '^'',^29  G4S  hectolitres  (9,45G,409  callous)  are  to  be 
adde<l.  distilled  by  small  proprietors  who\lo  not  manufac- 
ture much  more  than  for  their  on-n  consumption,  and  are 
inowii  by  the  name  of  touUlcurs  de  cvu.     Normr^uly  and 


Brittany  are  the  chief  centres  for  the  production  of  cider.' 
In  1876  about  7,035,CG9  hectolitres  (104,845,539  -alloii.s) 
were  manufactured.  There  are  about  3200  brewers,  wh« 
/?^,  o*l",'r""'  ''^  """'  7,400,000  hectolitres  of  bec» 
(102,871,543  gallons),  worth  about  200  millions  of  francs- 
but,  as  hops  are  but  little  cultivated  in  France,  3  mil! 
10U3  of  francs  arc  spent  yearly  in  importing  them.  The 
largest  manufactories  of  vinegar  are  in  the  departments  of 
Loiret  and  Loire-Infdrieure  ;  it  is  made  almost  exclusively 
from  wine,  but  malt  and  some  other  substances  are  now 
beginniDg  to  be  used.  The  total  value  is  about  3  millions 
of  francs. 

The  dressing  and  tanning  of  hides  and  skins  has  greatly  Tanning 
increased  of  late  years ;  it  now  represents  a  sum  of  400 
millions  of  francs,  or  about  o  million  of  francs  more  than 
in  1852. 

The  principal  soap  manufactories  are  at  Marseilles,  its  pro--So,ip 
duction  being  800,000  quintals  (1,570,354  cwt.);  Nantes 
and  Pans  hold  the  second  rank.     It  has  been  calculated 
that   France   produces   annually    2    millions   of    quint,^ls 
(3  940,88G  cwt.)  of  soap.    Caudles  are  chiefly  made  at  Paris.  Can,llc». 
This  branch  of   manufacture    has   a  total   value  of   300 
millions  of  francs,  whilst  the  production  of  soap  amounts 
to  450  millions.     French  perfumery  is  appreciated  through  Per- 
the  world,    and   gives  a  yearly  return  of  more  than  50  fumcrv. 
millions  of  francs. 

The  departments  of  Vienne,   Seine,  Sarthe,  and  Puy- Pottery 
de-Dome  are  the  centres  of  the  fabrication  of  earthenware  and  e!a.->i 
and    bricks;    in    Haute- Vienne,    Var,    and    Gironde    the 
special  manufacture  is  china.     In  1847  official  statistics 
valued  at  85,964,000  francs  the'total  produce  of   that 
industry ;  but  this  value  has  certainly  more  than  doubled 
since.      A  great   manufactory  kept   up   by   tlie  state  at 
Sevres  forms   a   school  in  which   artistic   workmen   are 
trained,  so  that  the  art  is  maintained  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.      Crystal  wares  are  made  in  eiglit\orks,  esta- 
blished  in  the  departments    of    the    Jleurthe-et-Moselle, 
Seme,  and  Orne,  among  which  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  Baccarat,  which  is  to  this  branch  of  industry  what 
Sevres  is  to  the  ceramic.     Looking-glasses  are  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  manufacture  in  France,— that  country 
possessing  no  fewer  than  G  out  of  the  15  or  16  establish- 
ments  in  Europe.     The  principal  manufactory  is  at  St 
Gobain  (Aisne),  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  whole 
13  above  14  millions  of  francs.     Glass  of  a  more  common 
kind  13  made  in  about  250  establishments,  and  is  valued  at 
80  niillions  of  francs.     The  departments  of  Nord,  Haute- 
SaOiie,  Haute-Loire,  Allier,  Seiue-InfOriciire,  Seine,  Avey- 
ron,  and  Loire  are  famed  for  common  window  and  plate 
glass ;  bottles  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  and  in  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Rhone  :  the 
most  ancient  works  established  for  this  manufacture  are 
at  Quiquengrogne  (Aisne).  and  date  as  far  back  as  1291. 

The  most  important  paper-mills  are  situated  in  Charente,  Paiiet 
Pas-de-Calais,  Seine-et^Oise,  ls6re,  Vosgcs,  Seine-InfcVieure, 
Seme,  Eure,  and  Seine-ctMarne.  Paris  is  celebrated  for 
Its  paper-hangings  and  stained  papers.  In  1S5G  Moreau 
de  Jonncs  valued  the  produce  of  this  manufacture  at 
55  millions  of  francs.  Notwithstanding  the  special  taxes 
now  levied  on  it,  this  amount  has  undoubtedly  increased 
by  a  large  sum. 

In  the  period  between  the  1st  November  1811  and  the  Book. 
31st  December  1872  603,819  works  have  been  publisied  «"<! 
in  France,  subdivided  thus  ;— 

Hooks  .•\inl  laniplilcts  in  nil  langu.ig(;si  463  617 

tiigravings,  iii.ips,  .ind  plana 85i7S7 

Music.ll  publications -. 64*445 

in  1872  the  number  of  publications  of  all  kinds  was 
l;i,(44,  3G14  of  which  were  miisic^il  work,?,  and  1571  en- 
gravings maps,  or  plans.     Promictors  of  uoli-ical  new;?-' 
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paperg  must  deposit  vrith  the  treasury  a  guarantee  that 
they  will  pay  the  fines  to  which  the  press  law  often  renders 
them  liable ;  security  to  the  amount  of  2i,000  francs  is 
requL-ed  in  the  department  of  Seine,  and  12,000  francs  in 
the  others.  If  the  paper  appears  only  once  or  twice  a  week, 
the  security  required  is  only  18,000  francs  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seino  and  6000  in  the  rest  of  France.  The  paper 
on  which  political  newspapers  are  printed  is  charged  besides 
with  a  tax  of  20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  (about  8s.  l|d. 
per  cwt.).  Notwithstanding  this  85i  political  newspapers, 
210  of  which  were  daily,  were  published  in  France  (5i  of 
them  in  Paris)  in  1873.  Non-political  periodicals  were  not 
fewer  than  1220,  to  which  number  Paris  contributed  718, 
divided  thus  : — religious,  81 ;  educational,  21 ;  legal,  42  ; 
administration,  18;  political  economy,  insurance,  and 
commerce,  40;  stock-exchange  interests,  39;  medical,  54  ; 
natural  philosophy,  45 ;  agricultural,  37 ;  military  and 
naval,. 23 ;  history  and  geography,  17  ;  fine  arts  and  archi- 
tecture, 49 ;  literary  and  critical,  56 ;  fashion  and  fthe 
amusement  of  the  young,  84;  archsological,  14;  public 
works,  26  ;  technology  and  popular  science,  50. 

The  printing  and  bookselling  trades  are  carried  on  by 
about  7000  persons,  who  may  bo  classed  as  foUowa  : — 


Paris. 

Departments. 

Total. 

printers            

88 

549 

67 

1034 

944 

9U 

61 

3354 

1032 

14S0 

128 

438'8 

Printers  and  lithograpliera 
Copper-plate  printers 

1738 

6270 

7008 

Iran. 


The  principal  mines  which  France  possesses  are  coal  and 
iron  mines.  Coal-pits  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  east,  south-east,  and  north  of  the  country.  The  richest 
departments  are  Nord  (239  square  miles),  Pas-de-Calais 
(201),  Gard  (187),  Safine-et-Loire  (165),  mrault  (113), 
Loire  (110),  and  Bouches-du-Rhone  (107).  The  whole 
area  is  about  2200  square  miles,  and  comprises  623  sepa- 
rate concessions,  which,  however,  are  not  all  being  worked. 
The  yield  of  coal  mines  in  1876  was  170,477,613  quintals 
(16,795,824  tons),  the  following  being  the  most  productive 
districts : — 

Names  of  the  Basins.  Departments.  Qulntala 

VaJenclenne Nort,  Pas  de  CalaU 65.332:909 

Valenciennes  ....  ..- ^^^^  ^^^^^ S4,717,183 

Xfi;, , ArdiiChe,  Gard .1  16,44S,387 

Crenzot;  Blanzy SnJne-et-Lolre .'S^'SS 

Coran,en-.r7 -Mlier >    ^3^^ 

Anbln     Av^yron --  -7,M«,l^9 

Ais       ■  Bonche3-dn-Rh6ne,  Var 3.5M,10O 

GnliJiiiil^c" BSniult .-.l-    2.767,831 

Carmaax Tan, - J?II'I.?2 

Ahm      - Creuae -•■    aij0,828 

BraMsc  - Haute-LoL-e.  Pny-dc-DSmo 2,0!0,S96 

Konchamp Hante-Sa'jne -..    J.J?8,332 

StEloy Pny-dc-DOme 1,7'2,.05 

Deelic   !-..:: JJl/"e '    l.e!e,430 

foinac        ..- SaOneet-Loire 1,490.170 

Li  Maine Maybnne.Sarthe 1.190,680 

U  Drac Is^re >^^A^ 

Hsrdinghera  - pasdeCalaia -.. 

Basse-Loire Lolrc-Inr^rienre,  Malne-et-L.olrc, 

Vonraat,  Chantonuoy Deui  Kvres,  Vendlie 

Bniibre-la-Groc Alllcr — 

Hanosqne B«Bse8-Al[>w.  Vandose. ... 

3ert Alllcr' 

laIn:c-Foy-l'ArgcntH!re Rhone - -.. 

«aurienne-Tarental80,;Brlancon....  Hautts-Alpcs,  Savole..- 

Peat  is  to  be  found  in  40  departments,  but  especially  in 
Somme,  Paa-de-Calais,  Loire-Inf(;rieure,  Isere,  Oise,  Seine- 
et-Oise,  Aisne,  Nord,  Donbs,  Mame,-Vosge9,  and  Aube. 
The  cutting  of  this  fuel,  so  usetnl'ta  the  poorer  classes, 
gives  work  to  from  30,000  to  40,000  men,  whose  wages 
amount  to  a  total  of  about  4  millions  of  francs.  The  mines 
of  mineral  tar  yield  about  3  millions  of  quintals  (295,566 
tons)  annually.  Saocre-ct-Loire,  Allier,  and  Ardfeche  are 
the  principal  centres  of  its  production. 

France  is  very  rich  in  iron  mines  ;  but  as  these  are 
generally  fsr  from  the  districts  which  produce  coal,  tho 


942.734 
680,293 
«5,819 
437,282 
S«l,064 
&i8,14S 
832,103 
399,690 


working  expenses  are  consiuerably  increased,  and  some- 
times to  such  an  extent  that  the  metal  extracted,  cannot 
repay  the  outlay  required  for  its  extraction,  and  the  mines 
have  to  be  abandoned.  The  production  of  iron,  however, 
is  on  the  increase,  and  reaches  7i  millions  of  quintals 
(738,915' tons),  which  represent  about  14,600,000  quintals 
(1,428,571  tons)  of  pig-iron.  The  detaUs  in  quintals  of 
this  production  for  1876  are  appended: 


Departments. 


Allier 

Ardfecho 

Ardennes 

Ari^ge 

Aubd 

Aveyron 

Boiiches-dn- 

r.liooe 

Chareate  

Cher 

Corse 

Cole^l'Or 

COtcs-dn-Nord  . 

Dordogne 

Doubs..  

Euro 

Flni3t^r« 

Oard  

Hauie-Garonne 

Glronde  .- 

Ille-ct-VU»lne.. 

Indro  - 

Isfere  

Jora  

T..andes 

Lolr-et-Cher 

Loire 

Li^lre-In'^rienro 
Lot.«t-0.in>nne 


PIg-Iron.      Iron. 


947.730 
808,597 
142,700 
209,195 
1,200 
297,230 

225,000 

951,185 
48,000 

110,200 
14,759 
54.900 
80,677 
43,620 

654,868 

65,000 
19,790 
39,970 
S20.369 
297,310 
162,135 

467,896 
83,600 
128,000 


247,990 

848,650 
87,550 1 
69,906 

368,250 

13,400 
e./.-iO 
34,696 
12,000 
150.450 
25,006 
44,823 
32,412 

4,767 

255  878 

17.000 

9.442 

1.5,50 

16,926 

78,146 

167,110 

25,666 

2,350 

659,901 

66,500 


Departments. 


Mame 

Haute-Marne 

Mayenne 

Meiuthe-et-Moselle 

Mease  

Morblban 

Nl^yre 

Nord 

OiBe 

Oi-ne 

Pas-dc-Calals.., 

Basses-Pyr^n^es  .... 
P)T^n6es.OrIentale8 
Haut-Rhin  <Belfort) 

Rh6nc ; 

Haulc-SaOne 

SaOne-e^Lol^o  ... 

Sarthe 

Saroie 

Hautc-Savoie 

Seine 

Se!ne-Inf<;rlenre . 

Seine-ct-Obe. 

Somme 

Tarn... 

Tai-n-et-Galonne 

Vlciine 

Vosges 

yoniie.- 


Plg-Iron. 


29,220 
641.193 

20,5.53 

3,207,959 

176,1.50 

26;i50 

1,486,526 


e02,39O 

79,074 

697,737 

128,735 

1,606,927 

8,422 

2,850 


63,500 


822,026 

130 

663,3tl» 

125,000 

203,187 
1,778,348 

166,663 
1.900 
6,000 
4,482 

11,313 

20,670 
509,026 
1.442 
1,2.'.6 
7,960 
S40.400 
6,040 
25.085 

P.aiio 

7.204 
49,760 

1,600 
17,075 
96,806 


UO,OVO  1 

7,332.a6 


In  some  iron-works,  especinlly  those  which  are  established 
in  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  wood  is  still  used  as  fuel : 
185,024  quintals  (18,266  tons)  of  iron  were  made  by  this 
process  in  1876.  The  production  of  steel  was  for  the  same 
year  2,618,767  quintals  (258,006  tons),  the  largest  part 
of  which  came  from  the  departments  of  Loire,  Saone-et- 
Loire,  Gard,  Allier,  Nord,  and  Rhone.  In  1864  there  Other 
were  64  mines  from  which  other  metals  than  iron  were  ex-  r™"*''' 
tracted,  viz.,  39  of  silver  ore  (galhie  argerUifcre  and 
alquifoux)  in  the  departments  of  Hautes-Alpes,  Finist^re, 
Gard,  Haute-Garonne,  Ble-et-Vilaine,  Isfere,  Loire,  Haute- 
Loire,  Loz^re,  and  Puy-de-D6me ;  12  of  copper  (Rhone  anc 
Vosges) ;  8  of  antimony  (Cantal,  Halite-Loire,  Lozfere,  Puy- 
de-Dome) ;  4  of  manganese,  and  1  of  nickel  There  were 
5066  men  employed  in  working  these  mines,  which  gave  a  ■ 
return  of  4,955,515  francs.  But  these  statistics  cannot  be 
relied  on,  except  for  the  year  of  their  publication,  as  old 
mineJs  are  constantly  closed  and  new  ones  opened.  In 
1869,  for  example,  there  is  no  mention  of  silver  mines,  and 
the  mines  of  manganese  are  9  in  number  instead  of  4  aa 
given  above. 

The  quarries  of  France  are  about  24,000  in  number,  glv-  Qnarri'- 
ing  employment  to  more  than  88,000  men.  The  last  valua- 
tion of  the  produce  was  made  in  1846,  and  amounted  to 
41,047,519  francs,  but  it  must  be  much  higher  now;  Marble 
is  abundant,  especially  in  the  departments  of  Pyrdnees, 
Bouches-du-Ehone,  Puy-de-D6rae,  Herault,  Hautes-Alpes, 
Corse,  Ari^ge,  iSrc.  Alabaster  is  found  in  the  departmeuU 
of  the  Yonne,  in  the  valley  of  Aspe  (PyrencSee),  at  Lagny 
(Seine-et-Marne),  and  at  Montmartre  (Paris).  Lithographic 
stones  are  common  in  -the  departments  of  Ain,  Indrc,  and 
C6te-d'or.  Slates  are  principally  extracted  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Cherbourg  and  St  L6  (Manche),  Angers  (Maine- 
et- Loire),  and  Fumay  (Ardennes).  Limestone  is  abundant 
in  50  departments,  and  38  yield  plaster. 

Paris  is  the  chief  centre  of  tho  manufucture  of  artistic  Gold 
objects  in  gold  or  silver;  in  1860  the  workmen  were  »'l™ 
18,731  in  number,  distributed  among  3199  establishments,  *"  ' 
and  the  business  was  transacted  to  tho  value  of  not  far  from 
ISl.T.illions  of  francs.     Lyons  holds  the  second  place,  and 
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then  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Nimes,  Besan^on,  Clermont-Fer- 
rand, and  Toulouse.  The  gross  value  of  the  various  metals 
used  by  the  trade  at  the  same  period  was  calculated  at 
52,625,000  francs,  silver  forming  about  a  third  of  the  whole. 
^•3U^^»  The  manufacture  of  watches  and  clocks  yields  a  revenue 
"d  of  30  millions  of  francs.     Large  iron  clocks  are  made  at 

"*"'"  Morez  (.Jura);  time-pieces  are  construoled  in  part  at  St 
Nicolas  d'Aliermont  (Seiiie-lnfcrieure)  and  at  ilontbiliard, 
and  finished  at  Pans ;  watches  are  begun  at  Montbeliard 
and  Cluses  (Haute-Savoie),  and  finished  at  Paris  and  Be- 
san^on.  This  last  town  is  the  central  place  of  the  trade, 
and  represents  O'Jh  per  cent,  of  the  total  manufacture ; 
15,000  persons,  men,  woaien,  and  children,  are  employed 
111  this  trade,  and  in  1S72  they  turued  out  135,270  gold 
and  25D,t)20  silver  watches. 

XIII.   Commerce  and  JJauking  ICstaUishments. 

i.i.t,Kl  Commerce  is  naturally  divided  into  home  and  foreign 

'*!«.  trade,  the  former  being  greatly  more  important  than  the 
latter.  It  is  im[iossib!e  to  give  a  strict  and  correct  valua- 
tion of  the  inland  traffic,  but,  judging  of  the  whole  from 
the  few  accessible  details,  we  may,  without  exaggeration 
estimate  its  amount  at  about  35  or  40  thousand  millions 
of  francs.  The  gross  weight  of  goods  conveyed  through 
:he  canals  aud  navigable  rivers  hasc-fcsen  given  above 
(p.  518);  these  goods  principally  consist  of  coals,  wood, 
«ti>nes,  metals,  wines,  com,  and  other  heavy  materials. 
This  mode  of  conveyance  is  slow,  but  cheap,  the  duty 
levied  varying  from  1  to  5  centimes  per  1000  kilogrammes 
per  kilometre,  i.e.,  the  maximum  rate  is  about  fd.  a  ton 
j)er  mile. 

The  administration  of  public  works  published  in  1867  a 
table  of  the  traffic  on  French  railways  by  goods  trains, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : —    • 


Metric  Tons 

■flour  and  core 3,233,369 

'^ine,  spirits,  and  vine- 
gar    2,670,4->4 

Grocery  and  provisions  1,836,678 

Metals 3,298,317 

Building  materials. ... .   5,242,354 


Metric  Tons. 

Manures 521,932 

Coals 11,638,662 

Carriages. 11,724 

Horses  218,504 

Cattle 5,929,667 

Miseellaneous 10,124,766 


In  1860  the  total  weight  of  goods  conveyed  hy  petite 
■liiesse  (goods  trains)  was  44,013,433  metric  tons.'  Since 
that  time  a  considerable  increase  has  evidently  taken  place, 
the  consequence  at  once  of  the  general  progress  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  great  extension  of  railways. 
;»i>ting  The  coasting  trade  has  always  been  of  great  importance 
•a''^  in  France,  though  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  England.  In 
1875  the  total  weight  of  goods  transported  by  coasters  was 
2,022,559  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  7000  tons  on  the 
preceding  year.  These  goods  were  of  various. kinds, — 
building  materials  (258,174  tons),  wines  (225,595  tons), 
salt  (213,185  tons),  wood  (207,211  tons),  com  and  flour 
(199,461  tons),  coals  (125,243  tons),  being  the  chief 
articles  in  the  general  traffic.  62,396  vessels,  the  tonnage 
of  which  amounted  to  3,207,933  tons,  were  engaged  iu  this 
trade,  while  in  1874  there  were  only  57,888,  of  2,952,414 
tons.  The  harbours  most  frequented  by  coasters  are  Mar- 
seilles, Le  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Dunkirk,  Rouen,  Cettcs, 
Dieppe,  Nantes,  St  Nazaire,  and  Boulogne, 
lu.iienea.  The  annual  produce  of  river  and  pond  fishing  in 
the  interior  of  France  may  be  valued  at  about  10  mil- 
lions of  francs.  Coast  fishing  was  carried  on  in  1871  by 
8995  boats,  manned  by  38,150  men,  with  a  tonnage  of 
68,517  tons,  giving  a  return  of  51,609,200  francs.  Iu 
1875  the  increase  was  considerable,  the  number  of  the 
boats  being  20,159,  the  tonnage  101,832  tons,  the  crews 

'  The  ton  here  and  in  what  follows  (as  well  as  in  the  table)  is  the 
Trench  metric  ton  of  10  quictals,  which  is  about  33  lb  less  than  tiie 
'English  ton, — the  latter  in  commerce  being  held  equivalent  to  1015 
.alogrammet. 


68,051  hands,  and  the  revenue  61,780.100  francs.  The 
same  year  178  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  30,295  tons,  and 
manned  by  7800  men,  sailed  from  French  ports  to  fish 
for  cod  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland;  the  year  btfure  the 
number  of  the  boats  engaged  in  cod  tishing  was  188.  The 
average  value  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  is  cstihiated 
at  about  17  millions  of  francs.  The  rearing  of  oysters  has 
of  late  made  very  great  progress  in  France.  Large  beds 
are  established  on  almost  every  suitable  point  of  the  coast, 
as  at  Cancale,  Auray,  Marennes,  Olfron,  and  Arcachon. 
The  last-named  place  is  the  most  important  of  all,  the  beds 
being  not  fewer  than  2427,  which  gave  for  1876  a  return 
of  3,941,309  francs,  represented  by  196,885,450  oysters, 
4,700,000  of  which. were  shipped  to  England. 

In  1510  towns  a  duty  is  levied  on  goods,  especially  upon  Octrois 
provisions  and  liquors,  brought  to  market  for  public  sale, 
or  disposed    of   privately.      In    1871    the   total  revenue 
yielded  by  this  tax,  which   is  known  -by  the   name   of 
"  uctroi,"  was  150, 190,935  francs,  divided  as  follows  : —   ■ 

Fi-ancs.        I  Francs. 

Wines  48,427,924     Fuel 17,704,919 

Cider  2,771,743     Fodder 7,906,196 

Spirits 8,997,293     Building  materials...    7,891,322 

Other  drinks 15,624,090    Miscellaneous 5,319,963 

Provisions 41,847,475  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  returns  of  the  octroi  tai 
in  the  towns  where  it  yielded  more  than  1  miUion  of  franck 
for  the  years  1874  and  1876  : — 

1S74. .  isje. 

-  Francs.  Fiancs. 

Vans .7.  58.896.890  124.233,118 

Lvons  S,.'>70.618  11,138,497 

Marseilles  6.258,6<)»  9.782,279 

Bordeaux    S.C70.979  4.267,331 

Lille 2,971,308  1,317.0.13 

Nn:ites 2,041,361  2.309.377 

ToLlouSi; 2.471,514  2.904,121 

rtcnen 2,883,526  S,499,S2« 

Le  Havre 2,309,623  2.484,347 

Stfitienne  2,269.951  2,S47,M5 

Rheims    1,002,037  1,072,340 

Roubaix 1,138,525  1.850,249 

Mmes 99S,9H  1,095,357 

Amiens    957.925  1,107,052 

Angei^ 870  540  1,096,869 

Nancy 1.095,8.56  1,363,654 

I.imogcs 958,555  1,140,029 

Toulon 1,076.139  1,207,100 

Nice 1,087.901  l.:77,5ai 

Rennes. 1,004,110  1,148,469 

Tours    V 778,876  I.023.5S2 

Versailles  1,089,532  I.NC,73» 

GrenoWe 896,999  1,019,734 

This  tax  is  far  from  being  uniform,  the  percentage  inson. 
places,  as  Paris,  being  as  low  as  4  76  francs  for  every  100 
inhabitants,  and  in  some  others,  as  high  as  I3'55  (AmiensX 
14-15  (Rouen),  14-98  (Bordeaux),  and   1556  (VersaiUes^ 
It  is  fixed  by  a  decision  of   the  municipal  council,  sul 
ject  to  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  chambers.     If  th 
average  of  the  tas  be  reckoned  at  10  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  liable  to  it,  the  returns  would  show  that  such 
goods  have  a  value  of  about  16  millions  of  francs,  not 
including,  of  course,  the  considerable  trade  which  is  carried 
on  in  places  where  no  octroi  has  been  yet  established. 

Although  the  principles  of  free  trade  are  now  bettor  Forojgj 
understood  in  France  than  they  were  formerly,  and  are'i-^'e. 
generally  considered  by  French  economists  and  statesmen 
as  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  a  nation,  their  appli- 
cation is  stiU  far  from  complete,  owing  to  the  enormous 
charges  brought  upon  the  country  by  the  late  war,  but 
chiefly  to  tho  personal  influence  of  M.  Thiers,  the  first 
president  of  the  republic,  who  was  a  determined  upholder 
of  protection.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  two  opposite  doctrines ;  but 
the  fact  does  not  admit  of  questiou  that,  notwithstanding 
the  tax  on  raw  materials  and  other  duties  which  hamper 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  France  with  other  nations, 
her  foreign  trade  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Tho 
imports  amounted  in  1875  to  3,537,000,000  francs,  and 
the  exports  to  3,872,000,000  francs  (goods  in  transit  r 
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being  included  in  these  niimhcrs),  which  is  an  increase  of 
04  millions  for  imported  and  171  millions  for  exported 
goods   over  the  year   1874.      In  18C9  the  value  of  the 
imports  was  3,153,100  francs,  and   that  of  the  exports 
3,074,900    francs.     Foreign    goods   weighing    1,938,770 
quintals  (195,938  tons)  entered  and  left  France  in  transit 
during  the  course  of  1875,  showing  a  decrease  of  318,745  ' 
quintals  as  compared  with   1874.     The  principal  articles  { 
of  this  class  are  silk  goods  (value   137  millions  of  francs),  i 
cottons,  woollens,  jewellery,  gold   and  silver  plate,  mats,  j 
manufactured  leather,  corn,  colfee,  &c.     The  commercial 
transactions  of  France  with  foreign  countries  and  her  own  ! 
colonies  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  returns  being 
those  of  1875:— 


I.MI'OKl'S. 


Value. 
Fi'utics. 


KnglanJ 624,300,000 

Belgium 439,200,000 

Germany  349,000,000 

Italy 322, 500,000 

Russia 196,500,000 

United  Stati.-s 190,200,000 

Britisli  luJia   129,500,000 

Turkey 122, .500,000 

Algeria  108,600,000 

Spain 94,100,000 

Switzerland 93, 700,000 

Argentine  Uepublic.  90,000,000 

Cluna  88,600,000 

Austria 57,900,000 

Peru 51,600,000 

Brazil  60,500,000 

Sweden 45,700,000 

Haiti 40,700,000 

Umguay 89,700,000 

Spanish  Ataenoa....  37,600,000 

Kgypt 36,500,000 

Holland  33,200,000 

West  Coast  of  Africa  32,500,000 

Martinique 24,900,000 

Barbary  States 24,700,000 

St  Pierre &iliquelon  24,300,000 

Norway 21,600,000 

Island  of  Reunion  ...  20,000,000 

Guadeloupe....-.- 17.800,000 

Japan  15,900,000 

Chili  14,000,000 

Venezuela 12,800,000 

New  Granada    9,900,000 

Seneg.al >.     9,600,000 

Mexico  9,IOi),000 

Dutch  Indies 8,900,000 

Portugal  .,,  8,000,000 

French    colouies    in 

India 7,800,000 

Africa 6,000,000 

Greece 5,800,000 

English   colonies  in 

Africa 5,300,000 

English    possessions 

m  Mediterranean       2,300,000 

British  America 2,100,000 

Cochin-China 1,900,000 

Siam  1,700,000 

Mayotte,Nossi-B^,&c.  1,700,000 
Piiilippin'e  Islands...     1,300,000 

Guatemala 900,000 

Equator  900,000 

Dutch    colonies    in 

.\merica  400,000 

Wrecks  and  Salvages        400,000 

Dcnmiirk  300,000 

St  Thomas 300,000 

French  Guiana 300,000 

Islands  of  Oceania...        200,000 

Bolivia 100,000 

Australia 


EXPOETS. 


Coiutrics. 


3,536,700,000 


England  

Belgium 

Germany 

Switzerland.... 
United  States. , 

Italy 

Algeria 

Spam  

Turkey 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 

Holland 

Russia  

Egypt  

Chili 

Portugal  

Peru 

Spanish  America.. 

Haiti 

Austria 

New  Granada 

Greece 

ilexico ^ 

Martinique 

Uruguay  

Barbary  SLitcs 

Sweden 

Guadeloupe 

Japan  

St  Thomas  

Norway  

British  America  ... 
Island  of  Reunion. 

English  Indies  

West  Coast  of  Africa 

Venezuela 

Denmark 

English  colonies  in 

Africa    

English  possessions 

in  Mediterranean 
St  Pierre  k  Miquelon 

French  Guiana 

Senegal 

Cochin-China 

Islands  of  Oceania 

Dutch  Indies  

China  

Guatemala 

Dutch  colonics  in 

America 

Equator 

Africa 

French  colonies  in 

India  

Austr.alia 

Philippine  Islands 

Bolivia 

Slavotte,  Nossi-Bc, 

ic 

Siam 


Value. 
Fiancs. 
,007,200,000 
527,200,000 
426,900,000 
315,200,000 
264,400,000 
218,700,000 
146,100,000 
140,600,000 
75,600,000 
74,500,000 
73,200,000 
50,2uO,000 
47,300,000 
42,100,000 
31,200,000 
25,400,000 
23,800,000 
22,100,000 
21,800,000 
21,400,000 
19,000,000 
17,800,000 
17,000,000 
15,400,000 
14,100,000 
13,700,000 
13,200,000 
12,200,000 
11,800,000 
11,200,000 
10,600,000 
9,000,000 
8,300,000 
8,200,000 
8,100,000 
7,600,000 
7,000,000 

6,600,000 

6,500,000 
6,200,000 
5,200,000 
4,800,000 
4,800,000 
8,300,000 
3,200,000 
3,200,000 
2,300,000 

1,600,000 

1,200,000 

900,000 

900,000 
600.000 
600,000 
400,000 


300,000 
200,000 


iMPOr.TS. 

FraDCS.        . 
Silk  and  lloss-silk  ...330,100,000  | 

Wool 326,500,000  | 

Raw  cotton 321,300.000  I 

Hides,     skins,     and 

furs 203,300,000  1 

Coals  183,200,000  | 

Common  woods 164.100,000  | 

Coin  138,600,000  I 

Cattle 111,600,000  | 

Coffee  105,100,000  | 

Flax 90,500,000  : 

Oleairinous  giams....  90,500,000 

Cotton  .stuffs  84,400,000 

Woollen  stuffs 78,100,000 

Foreign  sugar 58,400,000 

French  colonial  sugar  51,200,000 

Cotton  yams  42,600,000 

Vegetable  oil 42,600,000 

Tanned  hides 42,200,000 

Oleaginous  fruits....  38,800,000 

Silk  stulls 37,200,000 

Ores  of  all  kinds  ....  36,500,000 

Copper 34,100,000 

Engines  and  machi- 
nery    32,400,000 

Guanoandother  man- 
ures    29,700,000 

Cheese  and  butter...  28,800,000 
Fruits  for  the  table .  27,800,000 

Sea  fish 26,600,000 

Nitrates  of  soda  and 

of  potash 24,100,000 

Straw  hats 23,500,000 

Greases  22,900,000 

Lead 21,800,000 

Exotic  woods 21,800,000 

Tobacco  (in  leaf ) 21,100,000 

Indigo  19,500,000 

Woollen  yarns 18,300,000 

Fresh  and  salt  meat    17,900,000 

Horses ." 17,500,000 

Zinc...-. 10,400,000 

Rice 16,300,000 

ilats  15,200,000 

Hops 15,200,000 

Jute  14,600,000 

Iron  and  steel 14,000,000 

Wiues 13,800,000 

Mineral      oils      and 

essences 13,400,000 

Hemp  13,300,000 

Implements  and  tools  13,200,000 
Paper,     books,     and 

engravings 12,600,000 

Cc)Coa  12.500,000 

Tin  12,200,000 

Flax  or  hemp  yarns  11,200,000 
Pcaae,     beans,     and 

.     pease-meal 8,300,000 

Brandies  and  spirits      7,900,000 

Sulphur  7,300,000 

Cast-iron 6,700,000 

Seeds   6,400,000 

Manufactured  tobacco  4,100,000 
Jewellery,  gold   and 

si'lver  plate 3, 600 ,000 

Articles      matte     of 
leather  or  skiu....     2,700,000 

Salfron 2,500,000 

Watches  .and  clocks.  2,200,000 
Eggs  of  silk  worms..  900,000 
Miscellaneous 412,600,000 


ExroBTs. 

Fnuicn. 

Silk  stuffs 376,700,000 

Woollen  stufl's 346,400,000 

Wines 247,500,000 

Com...; 202,700,000 

Mercei7,    toys,    and 

fancy  articles 181,100.000 

Manufactured  skins  173,300,000 

Refmed  sugar 152„  100,000- 

Silks  133,000,000 

Cheese  and  butter  ...  96,100,000 

Tanned  hides S9,500,0(«3 

Ready  made  garments  86,100,000 

Wools 84,100,000 

Cotton  stuffs  81,500,000 

Horses,  mules,  ciittle  80,700,000 
Brandies  and  spiriU  79,500,000 
Implements  and  tools  70,600,000 
Jewellery,  gold  and 

silver  plate 60,500,000 

Earthenware,      glass, 

and  crystal 60,000,000 

Paper  and  its  appli- 
cations  _. 58,800,000 

Raw  sugar....'. 53,000,000 

Raw  cotton   52,000,000 

Eggs  46,500,000 

Chemicals 45,800,000 

Millinery 42,200,000 

Common  woods 41,400,000 

Raw  skins  and  furs  41,100,000 
Fruits  for  the  table     39,400.0!)0 

Woollen  yarns 86,700,000 

Linens  35,500,000 

Seahsh 30,200,000 

Seeds 29,700,000 

Engines   and  machi- 
nery   25,000,000 

Potatoes,  pease,  beans  23,900,000 

Flax  and  hemp  19,800,000 

Articles     bearing 

"fancy"  prices  ...   17,500,000 
Watches  and  clocks.    17,400,000 

GreaseJs  17,200,000 

Oil-cakes 17,000,000 

Building  materials..  10,800,000 
Oleaginous  fruits  and 

seeds 14,100,000 

Rags 13,900,000 

Vegetable  oil 13,700,000 

We.ajions 13,300,000 

Musical  insti-umeiits.  13,100,000 
Fla.t  or  hemp  yarns.   12,700,000 

Hair „...  U,KlO,000 

Coals 10,700,000 

Colours  10,300,000 

Drugs .10,100,000 

Copper 10,100,000 

Felt  hata 9,800,000 

Iron,  cast-iron,  steel     9,000,000 

Soaps 8,900,000 

"  Parisian"  articles.     8,600,000 

Candles 8,100,000 

Perfumery 7,200,000 

Garancine 4,900,000 

Ores  of  all  kinds 4,500,000 

Salt  meat 4,200,000 

Cotton  yarns 4,100,000 

Madder  4,000,000 

Saffron 3,200,000 

Indigo 2,700,000 

M.anufactured  tobacco  2,400,000 
Misccllaneoua  349,600,000 


1,600,009 


With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  good.-),  the  values  of 
*ho  imports  and  exports  (1875)  were  as  follows  -. — 


3,536,700,000    .  3,872,000,000 

The  w-hole  export  and  import  trade,  along  with  the  salt 
tax,  brought  in  the  same  year  to  the  custom  house  a  return 
of  207,907,791  francs,  divided  thus  :— 

Fran  f  a 

Import  duties 228,457,837 

K.xport  duties 353,013 

Droits  de  statistique ...     5,844,999 

Navigation  duties 4,717,688 

Accessory  duties  3,985,645 

Salt  tax 24.907,791 
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■  The  foreign  trade  is  for  a  great  part  carried  on  by  seo." 
France,  however,  has  a  very  limited  number  of  trading 
vessels ;  and  foreign  ships,  chiefly  English,  convey  about 
two-thirds  of  her  goods,  both  imports  and  exports. 

Besides  the  two  banking  companies  especially- founded 
with  a  view  to  assist  agriculture,  of  which  notice  has  been 
taken  under  that  heading  {crsdit  fonder,  credit  mobilier), 
there  are  other  establishments  of  credit  which  partake  of 
the  nature  of  public  institutions,  and  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence  when  speaking  of  French  trade.  The  first 
of  them  is  the  Basque  de  France,  founded  in  the  year  YII. 
(1799),  and  definitely  organized  by  the  law  of  the  26tli 
April  1806,  which  gives  the  management  of  the  bank  to  a 
governor  and  two  deputy  governors  appointed  by  the  chief 
of  the  state,  and  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  regents  and 
three  censeurs  elected  by  the  shareholders.  The  capital 
of  the  Bank  of  France  is  182,500,000  franca.  Besides 
issuing  bank  notes,  which  circulate  as  freely  as  gold,  the 
bank  has  the  power  to  discount  bills  and  letters  of  exchange 
et  three  months,  when  endorsed  by  three  signatures;  to 
collect  bills  payable  given  to  it  by  private  persons  or  com- 
mercial houses  for  that  purpose ;  to  receive  deposits  and  open 
current  accounts;  and  to  keep  in  trust  the  coupons,  deeds, 
silver  and  gold  bars,  bullion,  and  jewels  which  may  be 
entrusted  to  it,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  Bank  of  France  has  now  a  branch  in  each  depart- 
ment. In  the  following  towns,  Bourg,  Cahors,  Tarbes, 
Aurillac,  Mende,  Tulle,  Digne,  Belfort,  Foir,  Gap,  Mont- 
de-Marsan,  La  Roche-sur-Ton,  and  Meaus,  these  branches 
are  not  yet  open;  but  the  law  has  been  passed,  and  their 
being  opened  is  only  a  question  of  time.  This  establish- 
ment is  the  great  instrument  of  credit  in  the  country.  It 
ba3  more  than  once  supported  the  Government  by  loans  in 
difficult  circumstances.  The  Government,  which  holds  a 
great  number  of  its  shares,  is  therefore  interested  in  its 
preservation,  and,  when  money  is  unusually  scarce,  gives  to 
its  notes  the  value  and  privileges  of  coin,  by  decreeing  what 
is  called  the  eours  force.  .  This  measure  was  resorted  to 
during  the  late  war,  and  confidence  in  the  bank  remamed 
unshaken.  During  the  year  1876  the  quotation  of  the 
shares  of  the  Bank  of  France  fluctuated  between  3875  and 
3470  francs.  Of  other  banks  the  Comptoir  d! Esr.omple, 
which  dates  from  1848  and  was  reorganized  in  1854,  the 
Sociite  genercUe  de  Credit  industrid  et  commercial,  founded 
in  1859  after  the  model  of  the  London  joint  stock  banks, 
the  Societe  generate  pour  favoriser  le  developpement  du 
Commerce  et  de  U Industrie  en  France,  established  in  1864, 
whose  special  feature  is  to  endeavour  to  make  the  use  of 
cheques  popular  in  France,  and  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et 
Comptexourants,  are  also  worth  mentioning.  Among  the 
local  banks,  the  Credit  Lyonnai^,  the  Colonial  Banks,  and 
the  Rank  of  Algeria  may  be  named,  as  the  most  important. 
The  coining  of  money  is  carried  on  by  private  contractors 
under  the  strict  superintendence  of  the  state.  There  are 
now  in  France  sis  luitels  des  monnaies  (mints),  in  Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Rouen  respectively. 
Paris  is  the  chief  centre,  and  the  other  mints  hardly  now 
issue  anything  except  copper  coins.  From  1795  till  the 
1st  January  1874  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  monies 
coined  in  France  was  as  stated  below  : — 

Gold." 

Vain*,  rrancfi, 
C«ins  of  100  f ranee  44,846,400 


50 
40 
20 
10 
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46,568,700 
..  204,432,360 
r.6,273,174,360 
..  965.051,690 
..  210,947,190 

/, 744, 520,700 


'  It  k  to  b«  remarked  Ual  no  cold  ffloney  waa  coined  uilS72orl873. 
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Coins  of  3  btacs 

,.       2      „      ._... 

1      „      

„       0  50  centimes 
0-20       „ 

Value,  francs.- 

4,685,641,250 

70,512,344 

86,998,118 

'40,480,856 

2,504.728 

Valne.  fmnca. 

389,190 

7,547,588 

15,958,333 

2,943,258 

11 

V^hie.  fran«. 

154,649,045 

1,056,152 

19,101 

545,862 

4,886,137,296 
TotaJ, 

26,838,369  1  156,270,160 
5,069,245,825  franci 

This  amount  {with  307,232,889  francs  value  re-coined; 
is  opportfaaed  thus  among  the  difierent  governments  whicl 
have  ruled  France  during  the  period  specified  : — 


1          Gold. 

surer. 

Total. 

Firet  Ecpuhlic  

Bonaparte      and  j 
Napoleon  I.     ..   J 

Louis  XVllI 

Charles  X 

Value,  fnuica. 

5:8,024,440 

389,333,060 

52,918,920 

215,912,800 

427,282,860 

«,151,961,600 

50,169,880 

Value,  franca. 
106,237,255 

887,830,055 

614,830,110 

632,511,320 

Value,  franca. 
106,237,255 

1,415,854,495 

1,004,163,170 
685.430.240 

Louis  Philippe. 

Second  Republic... 
Louis    Bonaparte  ) 
and  Napoleon  111.  j 
Third  Kepublic 

1,756,938,333  1,972,851,1331 
459,248,2S2|      886,531,142^ 

026,294,792|  6,778,256,392' 

221,505,707J     ^71,675,587| 

7,815,603,560  5,305,395,854'l3,120,E99,4Uf 
■                         '                          1 

Measures,  Weights,  and  Money. — The  basis  of  all  Frencli  Measurej. 
measurements  is  the  metre,  the  length  of  which  is  the  ten-  *""! 
millionth  part  of  the  arc  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  *"^ 
Multiples  of  this,  increasing  by  tens,  are. expressed  by 
Greek  prefixes  (the  decametre,  hectometre,  and  kilometre 
being  10,  100,  and  1000  metres  respectively),  while  the 
subdivisions  have  Latin  prefixes  (the  decimetre,  centimetre, 


and   millimetre  being  ^v. 


and  xjrsTy  of  e  metre). 


Similar  decimal  systems  are  formed  from  the  other  units 
of  measure.  The  are  is  100  square  metres,  and  the  litre 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  cubic  metre.  The  gramme  is  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C.  (its 
maximum  density).  The  measures  in  common  use  4ire 
here  given,  with  their  Ejiglish  equivalents  : — 
LinaU  MeasuTe'O.ttK =  393707904  inches. 

Kilometre =     -6213824  mije. 

Syiiarei/iKisare Hectare =   2j471143  acres;-    v^ 

Kilometrccarre (100 hectares)  =      SSeilOsq.  mile. 
Capacity ....Litre  =  1-7607734 imp. pints. 

Hectolitre -=220096677  pallors. 

M'eight ...Gramme =  15'43234gTain3troy. 

Kilogramme  (or  kilo) =  2-20462  lb  avoird. 

In  commerce  10  kilos -22  lb,  bat  1015  kilos  =  1  ton. 

Money  is  reckoned  by  the  franc  of   100  centimes,  in  Mccty. 
value  a  little  over  9id.     £1  sterling  =  25  francs. 

XIV.  Colonies. 
Algeria  is  the  most  important  colonial  possession  of  Algeria., 
France.  Its  extent,  between  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
north,  Tunis  in  the  east,  Morocco  in  the  west,  and  the 
Sahara  in  the  south,  is  about  47,000,000  hectares 
(181,474  square  miles),  4,597,000  hectares  of  which  are 
peopled  by  1,132,414  inhabitants,  ruled  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  mother  country.  A  part  of  the  rest  is  divided 
into  douart,  dependent  on  regularly  administered  commvnes, 
166  in  number.  This  portion  extends  to  1,511,000 
hectares  (5834  square  miles),  with  555,607  inhabitants, 
127,321-  of  whom  are  French,  32,660  Jews,  lh3,018, 
foreigners,  and  282,808  Mussulmans.  Another  portion  of 
the  douart  is  administered  by  French  functionaries  either 
civil  or  military,  assisted  by  native  and  European  council- 
lors ;  the  territory  nnder  civil  outhorities  measures  3,086,000 
hectares  (11,915  sq.  miles),  and  contains  576,007  inhabt- 
tants;    9.833   are    French    or  naturaliaed    Jewa,    16S; 
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loreigners,  and  567,036  Mussulmans.  Finally,  3"J  com- 
munes are  still  directly  managed  by  native  chiefs,  although 
their  authority  is  subordinate  to  that  of  French  ofKcials; 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  1,219,285,  1747  of  whom  are 
French,93  Jews, 649  foreigners.and  1,210, 7DG  Mussulmans. 
Tlie  European  colonists  who  have  settled  in  Algeria 
number  about  117,175.  They  have  received  from  the  state 
(1875)  565,000  hectares  (2181  square  miles);  they  have 
bought  from  the  natives  260,000  hectares  (1004  sq.  ni.),  and 
130,000  hectares  (502  sq.  m.)  have  been  conceded  to  the 
tSociele  Geuaale  Atf/erienne  and  to  the  Socicte  Genevoise. 
The  budget  of  Algeria  in  1S76  amounted  to  about  27 
millions  of  francs,  of  which  two-thirds  was  devoted  to  public 
works  or  works  of  general  interest.  In  18C9  the  surface  of 
ground  under  tillage  was  1,684,000  hectares  (6502  sq.  ni.), 
which  produced  10,676,500  quintals  (1,051,871  tons)  of 
grain.  In  1874,  2,950,000  hectares  (11,390  sq.  m.)  gave 
a  harvest  of  16,676,290  quintals  (1,642,984  tons),  more 
than  two  millions  of  which  were  exported,  representing  a 
value  of  about  40  millions  of  francs.  Vineyards  occupied 
a  surface  of  II, 360  hectares  (28,072  acres),  without  taking 
into  account  the  plantations  made  by  the  natives,  and 
yielded  230,000  hectolitres  (5,062,236  gallons)  of  wine  ; 
in  1 866  this  crop  did  not  give  more  than  99,000  hectolitres 
(2,178,957  gallons).  The  importance  of  the  cultivation 
of  flax  has  doubled  during  the  last  five  years,  this,  plant 
covering  now  about  9000  hectares  (22,240  acres)  of  ground. 
The  same  progress  is  to  be  noticed  everywhere ;  thus  the 
last  census  (1874)  showed  that  there  were  in  Algeria  about 
4,500,000  head  of  cattle  and  10  millions  of  sheep,  double 
the  numbers  returned  in  1869.  Algeria  contains  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  which  give  a  produce  of  about 
600,000  metric  tons,  of  a  value  of  7  millions  of  francs  at 
least, — that  is,  a  fifth  part  of  the  production  of  those  metals 
Ti  Franca.  Alfa  (a  plant  which  gives  excellent  material  for 
■;he  manufacture  of  paper)  and  tobacco  are  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  importance.  Alfa  was  exported  in  1874  to  the 
extent  of  45,000  metric  tons,  72  per  cent,  of  this  being 
sent  to  England.  A-bout  9000  planters  are  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  gave  in  1875  a  crop  of 
more  than  4,300,000  kilogrammes  (84,629  c<\'t.),  represent- 
ing a  value  of  about  3,300,000  francs.  See  Algeria. 
*Mt^x  The  other  colonies  of  France  are — in  Asia,  Pondiclidry, 

■culoiiics.  Karikal,  Mah<5,  Yanaon,  Chandernagor  and  Surate,  and  the 
French  Cochin-China;  in  Africa,  Senegal,  with  the  island 
of  Gor(5e,  the  island  of  Rdunion  or  Bourbon,  the  islands  of 
Sainte-Marie  de  Madagascar,  Mayotte,  and  Nossi-Bi ;  in 
America,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  St  Barthdlemy,  French 
Guiana,  and  the  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  ;  in 
Oceania,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  Tahiti,  aud  New  Caledonia. 
Among  these  settlements,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  La  Re- 
union, and  Guiana  are,  properly  speaking,  the  only  colonies, 
the  rest  being  rather  mercantile  stations,  except  perhaps 
the  French  possessions  near  Madagascar  and  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  have  better  prpspects,  and  one  of  which.  New 
Caledonia,  now  coutaiijs  the  principal  penitentiary  establish- 
ments maintained  abroad  by  France. 

All  these  colonies  submitted,  till  IS61,  to  what  was 
called  the  colonial  pact,  which  bound  them  to  France  so 
closely  and  jealously  that  they  could  trade  with  no  other 
nation  than  the  mother  country.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
been  greatly  changed,  chiefly  for  Martinique,  Guadaloupe, 
and  La  Bi5union;  and  but  for  some  privileges  of  navigation 
and  some  special  taxes,  trade  with  the  colonies  is  almost  as 
Jreo  as  trade  with  France  itself. 
Pr'«!iioe  An  account  of  the  colonies  of  France  will  be  found  under 
"[■'  'Jiyn'lgj  the  particular  headings.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  give 
some  ftatistical  information  about  their  produce  and  trade, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  general  state  and  interests  of 
French  commerce. 


The  islanj  of  Jfartiniquc  specially  projuccs  sugar  canes ;  they 
were  cultivated  in  1S74  on  a  surface  of  19,314  hectares  (47,727 
acres),  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  island,  aud 
yielded  a  return  of  38,653,000  franca.  Cocoa  trees  came  next, 
covering  262,000  hectares  of  ground  (647,539  acres),  and  Riving  a 
crop  of  234,000  francs  ;  then  colfee,  planted  on  210,000  nectares 
(518,940  acres),  representing  a  yearly  income  of  20.3,000  francs; 
and  lastly,  cotton,  which  occupies  only  42,000  hectares  (103,788 
acres),  and  does  not  bring  more  tliau  34,000  francs.  The  foreign 
trade  amounts  (1874)  to  61,810,431  francs,  28,398,309  francs  In 
imports,  and  33,412,172  fr.incs  for  exports.  In  these  totals  the 
trade  with  France  amounts  to  36,700,560  fi-ancs. 

The  large  island  of  Guadeloupe,  with  its  deiiendencies  La  Desi- 
rade,  Les  Saintes,  aud  the  French  part  of  St  Martin,  imported  in 
1874  goods  to  the  value  of  24,526,212  francs,  and  exportetl 
22,470,302  francs  value,  making  a  total  of  46,996,414  francs,  to 
which  trade  with  France  contributed  27,825,183  francs.  The 
value  of  the  natural  produce  is  as-  follows ;— sugar  canes  (20,686 
hectares,  or  51,100  acres),  40,77.'^,732  francs;  coflce,  676,846  francs, 
cotton,  35,470  francs;  cocoa  trees,  120,300  francs. 

Cod  fishing  is  tlie  priucipal  industry  of  the  islands  of  St  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  The  imports  amount  to  8,285,416  francs,  the  exports 
to  10,S25,336.francs,  and  the  trade  with  France  to  9,913,532  franca. 

French  Guiana  (Cayenne),  which  also  contains  penitentiary  esta- 
blishments, produces  the  same  articles  of  trade  as  Guadeloupe,  as 
follows  : — coffee  to  the  value  of  43,028  francs;  sugar  canes,  243,984 
francs;  cocoa  trees,  52,430  francs;  cotton,  1,750.  Us  trade  with 
France  amounts  to  4,914,002  francs;  its  imports  to  6,571,067 
francs,  and  its  exports  to  681,211  francs. 

La  Reunion  or  the  island  of  Bourbon  produces  sugar  canes  to  '''O 
value  of  34,474,825  francs;  coffee,  294,850  francs;  tobacco,  494. lOu 
francs;  cocoa  trees,  43,959  francs.  The  imports  amount  to 
24,819,421  francs,  and  the  exports  to  30,219,829  francs.  The  trade 
with  France  is  34,869,267  francs. 

The  imports  of  Senegal  (St  Louis  and  Goree)  amount  to  12,134,631 
francs,  the  exports  to  16,628,069  francs,  and  the  trade  with  France 
to  16,346,032  francs.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  gum,  gold 
powder,  wax,  ivory,  a  kind  of  vegetable  oil,  and  valuable  woods. 

For  Mayotte,  Nossi-Be,  and  Sainte-Marie-de-Madagascar  the  value 
of  the  imports  is  4,080,229  francs,  and  of  the  exports,  S,773,2«0 
francs.  Jhe  trade  with  France  amounts  to  2,973,941  francs.  The 
principal  productions  are  sugar  (5,088,750  francs),  rice  (1,799,008 
francs),  rum  (334,480  francs),  and  coffee  (11,275  francs). 

For  the  French  establishments  in  India  (Pondichery,  Karikal, 
Yanaon,  Mahe,  Chandernagor,  Surat)  the  imports  are  6,675,583 
francs;  the  exports,  17,671,100  francs;  and  the  trade  with  France, 
7,600,116  francs.  Pondichery  and  Karikal  arc  the  most  imTiortant 
centres  of  cultivation,  the  former  having  19,835  hectares  under  cul- 
ture, wliich  produce  1,494,714  francs,  and  the  latter  9114  hectares 
yielding  1,122,525  francs. 

The  imports  of  French  Coohin-China  amount  to  the  value  of 
67,044,022  francs,  and  the  exports  to  88,011,123 -francs.  This 
.settlement  comprises  extensive  cultivated  grounds,  distribttted 
thus;— rice,  279,703  hect.ares  ;  fruit  trees,  32,989 ;■  vegetables, 
30,938;  sugar  canes,  8052;  water  palm  trees,  5,640. 

In  Oceania,  the  returns  for  the  Society  Islands,  Tahiti  and 
Jlourea,  are— imports,  3,458,735  francs;  exports,  3,112,989  francs, 
and  trade  with  France,  562,369  francs. 

For  New  Caledonia  the  returns  arc — imports,  12,^61,577  francs, 
and  exports,  880,970  francs.  This  large  islaud  might  afford  an 
extensive  and  profitable  field  to  the  enterprise  of  colonists,  hut  ir 
has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected  by  the  Government,  wlinh 
considers  it  almost  exclusively  .as  a  penal  settlement,  and  has  not 
even  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  few  plantations  around 
the  town  of  Noumea  against  the  inroads  of  the  native  tribes,  who 
still  possess  the  greatest  part  of  the  countrj'. 

Fr.ance  has  lately  acquired  from  Sweden  the  island  of  St  Bar- 
thelemy,  in  the  Antilles.  It  is  an  islet  of  25  kilometres  (16  miles) 
in  circumference,  without  drinkable  water.  This  acquisition  waa 
made,  it  is  reported,  with  the  view  of  founding  there  a  new  penal 
settlement  less  distant  from  the  mother  country. 

Bihliofjraphical  Sources.— Annates  and  Annuaircs  de  Tad-  Bihlio- 
winistration  fran<;aisc ;  BuUain  dcs  lois ;  pubUcations  of  the  graphy. 
Bureau  do  la  Statistioue  de  la  France  ;  Pufrenoy  and  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont's Carlr.  gioloi;i'/w,  Elisoe  Reolus,  Aouvellc  Giogro.phio  univer- 
srllc:  la  Fmrux,  Paris,  1S77,  4(o;  M.  Block,  StaliMque  de  la 
France  comparle  nrcc  les  divers  pai/s  de  V Europe,  2d  ed..  Pans, 
1S7!),  2  vols.  8vo;  M.  Block,  Anmiairc  de  I' Ecommie  PolMque  et  de 
la  .SVo/isfwi/c, Paris,  1877, 24mn;  ]d.,DKtionnairede  V administraiimi 
frnnraisc;  F.' Germain,  Dictionnairedu  Budget,  excrcice  1877 ,  Paris, 
187?',  Svo;  L.  do  Lavergne,  L'AgricuHure  el  la  fopulaiion,  Paris, 
187.1'  ]2mo;  L.  do  I.avergne,  £conomie,  rurale  de  la  France  dcpuis 
17Soi  Paris,'  1877,  12mo;  Annuaire  de  I'armie,  Paris,  1877,  Svo; 
VAnn(cviaritimc,  Paris,  1877,  12mo;  Moreau  de  Jonnk,  S;a!ii. 
tique  da  t Industrie  de  la  France,  Paris,  1856,  12mo;  T.  Duval, 
L'Alairie  ct  lea  Colonics  francaises,  Paris,  1877,  Svo.       (H.  GA.) 
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PART  II.— HISTORY. 


I.    xNTRODUCTORY. 

Early  The  extinct  tribes  which  onco  thinly  peopled  tlie  soil  of 
inhabit-  France  have  left  but  scanty  traces  of  their  existence 
*a^l°'  *°  *^®  weapons  and  ornaments  dug  out  of  gravel-beds 
and  river  courses.  However  interesting  they  may  be  to 
the  student  of  ethnology  and  of  the  origin  of  maO,  they 
find  no  place  in  history  ;  for  neither  in  blood,  nor  manners, 
nnr  speech  have  they  left  any  mark  on  the  land  tliey 
inhabited.  Very  different  are  tho^e  tribes  whom  Caesar 
met  when  he  first  entered  Gaul.  The  history  of  France  may 
well  begin  with  the  words  which  open  his  famous  chronicle 
— "  Gaul  is  all  divided  into  three  parts." 
Iberians.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  these  divisions,  the  Belgians,  Gauls, 
and  Iberians,  the  third  were  in  all  ways  different  from  the 
others';  for  the  Iberians  were  a  race  of  other  origin, 
shorter,  darker  of  complexion,  less  sociable,  less  bright,  of 
more  tenacity,  possessed  of  that  power  of  resistance  which 
those  whom  etronger  races  drive  out  of  the  plains  into 
the  mountaifla  quickly  learn.  On  the  northward  and 
southward  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  amid  the  fastnesses  of 
that  great  chain,  and  in  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain, 
this  race  still  dwells,  easily  discerned  by  characteristics  of 
speech  and  appearance,  which  mark  them  off  alike  from 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen. 
Belgians  The  Belgians  and  the  Gauls  were  blood-relations.  The 
^^  former,  dwelling  chiefly  in  the  northern  districts  of 
'*"  ^'  France,  were  later  comers  than  their  kinsmen  the  Gauls, 
stronger  men  and  of  a  finer  development.  The  Gauls,  the 
men  of  centfal  France,  were  a  bright  intelligent  people, 
full  of  vivacity,  frank  and  open  of  disposition,  brave  and 
scornful  of  tactics,  as  though  all  strategy  were  a  lie  and 
a  disgrace.  The  Belgians  seem  to  have  been  more  staid, 
less  active,  less  easily  cast  down,  more  thoughtful ;  they 
were  not  without  a  physical  and  moral  resemblance  to 
their  neighbours  and  distant  cousins  the  Germans.  From 
these  two  tribes  has  sprung  the  modem  Frenchman,  who 
to  this  day,  according  to  his  part  of  France,  bears  the 
mark  and  sign  of  one  or  other  origin. 

When  Julius  Ctesar  entered  Gaul  (58  B.C.),  he  found 
these  natives  in  a  half-barbarous  state,  split  up  into  clans, 
each  with  its  elected  chieftain,  its  Druids  or  priests,  and' 
its  body  of  warriors  or  horsemen  ;  while  below  these  was 
an  undistinguished  company  of  servile  men,  Women,  and 
children,  who  did  all  works  of  peace  for  their  idle  fiighting 
aristocracy.  Each  clan  lived  to  itself,  with  little  or  no 
power  of  combining  even  with  its  nearest  neighbours.  Its 
home  was  usually  an  open  village  of  circular  wattled  huts, 
with  one  family  dwelling  in  each  hut.  Sometimes,  in 
places  of  strength  and  importance,  the  Gaul  built  himself 
a  fortified  town  enclosed  by  earthworks,  perched  sometimes, 
like  Alesia,  on  a  strong  hill-top,  or  entrenched  in  dark 
recesses  of  wood  and  marsh.  The  more  close  the  tighten- 
ing of  the  Celtic  clanship,  the  more  completely  did  each 
little  community  live  to  itself,  apart  from  other  clans ;  so 
that  in  spite  of  the  great  difiiculties  of  the  country,  CKsar 
found  the  reduction  of  it  a  tolerably  easy  task. 

Before  Csesar's  days  Gaul  had  already  known  something 
of  foreign  invasion.  On  her  northern  and  eastern  frontiers 
were  the  Germans  ;  in  the  south  stood  the  Greek  city  of 
Massilia,  the  ancient  rival  of  Cai-thage;  and  in  122  B.C. 
Caius  Sextius  had  founded  the  town  which  bore  his  name, 
AqucC  Soxtia;,  now  Aix  in  Provence,  whence,  as  from  a 
centre,  the  Roman  occupation  spread  through  the  district 
watered  by  the  Rhone  and  its  tributaries,  until  it  received 
the  pamo  of  Gallia  Braccata,  and  became. a  province  of  the 


republic. .  Narbonne  (Narbo  Martins,  founded  118  B.C.)  was 
the  new  capital  of  the  district,  the  first  Roman  municipium 
on  the  soil  of  Gaul.  But  invasion  took  an  entirely  new 
character  when  Ca:sar  was  made  proconsul  (59  e.g.).  C;cs^r  id 
He  entered,  on  his  great  conquest  in  the  following  year,  Gaul, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  whole  country  was  complete  by 
50  B.C.  In  the  course  of  those  years  the  great  Roman 
penetrated  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Gaul,  beat  down  all 
opposition,  crushed  the  Helvetians  back  into  their  Swiss 
home ;  he  defeated  the  Germans  who  had  made  secure 
lodgment  in  the  Sequanian  lands,  and  drove  them  into 
the  Rhine ;  broke  the  resistance  of  the  Nervii,  all  but 
exterminating  that  gallant  tribe ;  severed  the  connexion 
between  Gaul  and  Britain,  on  which  the  Armoricans 
especially  relied,  by  two  expeditions  across  the  Channel, 
in  which  he  gained  a  great  addition  of  glory,  if  little  fresh 
power;  the  conquest  of  far-off  Britain  fired  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  :  finally  lie  brought  the  long  wars  to  a  close 
by  the  submission  of  Vcrcingetorix  under  the  walls  of 
Alesia. 

Thenceforward  Csesar,  having  conquered  the  Gauls, 
became  their  emperor.  He  saw  what  boundless  supplies 
of  force,  of  enthusiasm  and  intelligence,  were  now  at  his 
disposal ;  with  Gallic  support  and  his  own  devoted  legions, 
ho  was  now  able  to  give  law  to  Rome  herself.  Meanwhile, 
he  did  all  in  his  power  for  Gaul, — lightened  her  tribute, 
mitigated  slavery,  forbade  human  sacrifices,  repressed  the  « 

Druids.     The  country  lost  its  independence,  and  became 
the  docile  pupil  and  follower  of  Roman  civilized  life. 

For  more  than  four  hundred  years  the  Roman  domination 
influenced  Gaul.  At  the  beginning  of  the  time  the  natives 
were  savages,  dwelling  in  a  wild  land  of  forests  and 
wastes,  a  thinly  scattered  company  of  unsociable  clans, 
without  towns  or  roads  or  industries;  at  the  end  they  had 
fine  cities,  and  much  cultivated  land,  wore  the  Roman 
dress,  had  adopted  tho  Roman  law,  and  had  exchanged 
their  ovm  tongue  for  a  new  form  of  the  common  Latin 
language. 

After  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  administrative  au- 
genius  of  Augustus  found  wide  scope  for  its  activity  i.";  gjstus. 
Gaul.  Lyons  was  the  new  capital,  whence  his  four  great 
roadways  and  liis  civilization  radiated  out  in  every 
direction.  Several  of  the  later  emperors  vied  with  him 
in  their  interest  in  Gallic  affairs :  Caligula  spent  mnch 
time  at  Lyons,  and,  in  his  grotesque  way,  encouraged 
letters  there ;  Claudius  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and 
threw  open  the  senate  to  the  Gallic  chiefs  ;  he  esta- 
blished schools,  emancipated  slaves,  and  taught  the  Gaula 
the  equality  of.  all  men  under  the  law ;  Nero,  with  his 
Greek  sympathies,  delighted  in  Provence,  tUovgh  he  cared 
little  for  the  rest  of  the  country — then  called  "  Imperial " 
Gaul.  All  through  this  period  new  ideas,  new  pleasures 
and  efforts,  characterize  the  life  of  Gaul ;  and  after  the  fall 
of  Civilis  in  70  a.d.,  no  one  in  ail  the  country  dreams  of 
any  further  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  independence  she  had 
finally  lost 

All  things  were  now  preparing  for  the  nest  great  influence  Cbris- 
which  should  affect  the  Gallic  race.    For  nearly  a  century,  tianity 
though '  Gaul   and   Romo   seemed   together  to  tread  the  *"  ''"'^ 
downward   path   towards   ruin,  the   Roman   ideas   as   to 
justice,  law,  and  order,  were  fitting  the  Gallic  mind  for 
the   reception   of    Christianity.      And   Christianity   aeon 
came.     In  160  or  IGl  a.d.   wo  find  a  bishop  of  Lyons, 
Polhiaus,  and  with  him  the  well-known  name  of  Ircnasus. 
These  nies  iiiiiiistcrcd  at  first  to  Greek  and  other  settler? 
for  the  early  church  of  Lyons  long  bore  marks  of  a  Greek 
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not  a  Latin  origin.  Gradually,  liowever,  the  life-giving  ideas 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity  spread  abroad  among  the 
Gauls,  and  churches  sprang  up  at  Autun,  Dijon,  Besamjon, 
and  other  towns  within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  Lyons. 
Koraan  Christendom,  however,  did  little  for  Gaul  till  the 
middle  of  the  3d  century  (244  a.d).,  when  seven  Latin 
bishops  were  sent  thither,  and  formed  new  centres  of 
Christian  life  in  the  land  at  Limoges,  Tours,  and  even  Paris,- 
whither  came,  Dionysius  with  a  little  company  of  brethren 
in  251.  Henceforward  Christianity  spread  swiftly;  and 
though  in  the  next  century  St  Martin  of  Tours  still  found 
heathen  temples  to  overthrow  and  multitudes  of  country 
pagans  to  convert,  still  we  may  say  generally  that  in  three 
generations  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  mission  of  244 
A.D.  all  Gaul  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith. 

These  were  also  the  days  of  what  is  called  "  the  Gallo- 
Roman  empire";  of  the  provincial  emperors  who  strove  to 
sever  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  world.  Along  her 
northern  frontier  also  Gaul  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
two  Germanies,  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
where  German  warriors  held  their  lands  by  feudal  tenure 
of  tiiB  sword.  Thus  as  Gaul  herself  languished  under  the 
loss  of  her  independence  and  the  influence  of  the  moral 
corruption  of  Rome,  she  began  to  become  aware  of  the 
two  powers  which  were  destined  to  mould  her  character — 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  fierce  Germans.  They 
advance  upon  her  from  south  and  north;  when  they 
meet,  the  Gaul  bows  the  head  before  them,  and  in  new 
union  the  feudalism  of  the  Teuton  and  the  Christianity  of 
the  Latins  begin  their  task  of  education.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  institutions  of  Germany  with  those  of  the  church 
forms  the  basis  on  which  the  history  of  France  is  reared. 
Tio  ■  The  Gerrains,  who  now  began-  to  overran  the  soil  of 
(Jtvmans.  Gaul,  were  a  very  different  race  from  those  with  whom 
they  came  intu  contact.  Stronger  and  larger  in  frame, 
they  were  also  mire  stable  and  enduring  than  the  Gauls. 
Far  back  they  claimed  the  same  ancestry ;  in  language  and 
in  personal  characteristics  alike  we  can  trace  the  connexion. 
Yet,  thanks  to  climate  and  circumstances,  the  two  races 
were  by  this  time  completely  severed,  alien  in  speech, 
ideas,  institutions,  and  tastes.  The  German  was  a  hunter, 
a  man  of  independence  cf  character ;  the  Gaul  lived  iu  his 
clan,  and  shrank  from  personal  freedom  ;  slaves  were  un- 
known in  Germany,  while  they  swarmed  in  Gaul ;  the 
Gaul  had  nn  organized  faith,  a  regular  hierarchy  between 
bim  and  the  supernatural ;  the  German  worshipped,  inde- 
pendent and  alone,  without  human  mediator,  in  the  depths 
of  his  forests.  The  fighting-men  who  grouped  themselves 
round  a  German  chief  were  his  free  comrades,  connected 
with  him  only  by  a  personal  tie,  each  prepared  to  act 
independently  if  his  time  came,  and  to  build  up  for 
liimself  a  lordship  of  his  own.  On  many  sides  these  men 
now  began  to  press  into  Gaul.  The  Goths,  after  wandering 
apparently  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Black  Sea  and  thence 
|into  western  Europe,  settled  down, — the  Ostrogoths  in 
Italy,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  southern  France.  The 
Burgundian  Vandals,  from  Low  Germany  about  the  Elbe 
and  Vistula,  now  began  to  stream  over  into  eastern  Gaiil, 
giving  their  name  to  a  large  district  of  the  country ;  the 
Franks,  an  aggregate  of  northern  tribes,  Low  Germans 
of  the  centre  and  the  west,  were  destined  to  be  the  chief 
conquerors  of  the  land,  the  authors  of  her  modern  name. 
Qiurch  But  before  the  German  had  become  master  of  Gaul,  the 
ojjpniza-  Christian  Church  had  already  firmly  established  itself. 
ttoo.  Thanks  to  the  support  ho  received  from  Christianized  Gaul, 
Constantine  was  enabled  (312  -a.d.)  to  enter  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  to  assure  the  victory  to  the  church  in  h«r 
struggle  against  paganism.  Henceforth  the  ctfutch,  which 
Jiad  always  endeavoured  in  liur  organization  to  copy  the 
civil  power,  was  officially  niDdcll«d  on  the  lay  institutions 


of  the  later  empire ;  her  dioceses  corresponded  In  position 
and  extent  to  those  of  the  civil  adm'iiiistration  ;  tlie  chief 
clergy  became  important  magistrates.  The  bishop  of  each 
city  with  liis  clergy  took  the  place  of  the  older  curials, 
the  members  of  the  civil  municipality ;  the  old  relations 
of  church  and  state  were  profoundly  modified  by  the  rise 
ofiithe  bishop  of  Rome  to  the  position  of  supreme  pontiff,  a 
title  given  up  by  the  emperor.  In  the  downfall  of  Roman 
society  in  the  fourth  century,  the  clergy  alone  retained 
some  power,  and  showed  promise  of  the  future.  The  lay 
power  struggled  hard  for  a  while  against  the  German  in- 
vasion, specially  against  the  Franks ;  the  church  stayed 
in  the  cities,  secure  and  growing  stronger  against  the  day 
when  she  too  would  have  to  face  the  invader,  and  to  con- 
vert him  from  a  heathen  foe  into  a  firm  ally  and  friend. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Germans  ceased  to  plunder  and 
ravage,  and  began  to  settle;  it  is  the  age  in  which  Gaul 
exchanges  her  Latin  for  her  Teutonic  masters.  Early  in 
the  century  a  vast  horde  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  ice  in 
mid-winter,  and  streamed  over ,  northern, .  central,  even- 
southern  Gaul,  passing  thence  a  little  later  into  Spain. 
In  412  Ataulf  the  Visigoth  settled  down  in  the  valley  of  xireVisl- 
the  Rhone,  and  allied  himself  with  Rome ;  the  Burgutidians  g"tli». 
also  occupied  the  Sequanian  lands.  These  two  tribes  were 
friendly  towards  the  older  inhabitants,  and  were  recog- 
nized as  peaceable  settlers  by  the  imperial  power;  they 
showed  that  they  deserved  well  of  the  falling  empire  by 
the  gallant  and  successful  resistance  with  which  in  450 
the  Visigoths  and  Gallo-Romans  defeated  the  terrible 
hordes  of  Attila  at  Chalons-sur-Marne.  Yet  the  empire 
thus  saved  for  a  time  could  not  be  saved  from  internal 
decay ;  confusion  reigned  throughout  Gaul,  the  Germans 
and  the  Gallo-Romans  struggling  as  it  were  in  the  dark 
for  possession;  and  when  in  476  the  empire  of  the 
West  finally  went  under,  Ewarik  (or  Euric),  the  prudent 
Visigoth,  was  left  as  master  of  all  that  had  belonged  to 
Rome  beyond  the  Alps  towards  the  west.  The  Arian 
Goths,  with  Toulouse  as  their  capital,  might  have  secured 
their  authority 'ver  all  France  if  the  church  bad  accepted 
the  views  of  Ewarik,  and  if  that  vigorous  prince  had  lived. 
He  died,  however,  in  485,  leaving  behind  him  only  a 
weak  boy  as  his  successor ;  and  far  to  the  north  the  fierce 
Frankish  warriors  had  already  taken  as  their  chief  tiie 
youthful  Hlodowig  (Clovis).  The  Franks,  a  loose  con-  Tlie 
federation  of  Germanic  tribes,  were  in  existence  in  the  third  trunks* 
century  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  for  a  long 
time  showed  no  wish  to  migrate  into  Gaul.  By  degrees 
one  of  these  tribes,  the  Salians,  headed  by  a  family  called 
the  Merewings  or  Merwings  (the  Merovingians),  began  to 
take  the  lead ;  they  soon  made  themselves  formidable  by 
their  incursions  on  northern  Gaul,  and  established  them- 
selves masters  of  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Rhine.  _  As 
the  Roman  power  declined  along  thatdistrict,  their  authority 
increased ;  early  in  the  5th  century  they  had  spread  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Somme.  Another  leading  tribe  of  Franks, 
the  Ripuarians,  whose  home  lay  on'  the  Rhme  about 
Cologne,  less  tempted  towards  Gaul,  seemed  to  hold 
themselves  in  reserve  for  the  future. 

In  481  Hilderio,  chief  of  the  Salian  Franks  died,  Hlodo. 
leaving  behind  him  a  boy  of  fifteen,  Hlodowig  or  Clovis.  ^'8  ?»■ 
This  youth,  endowed  with  unusual  vigour  and  fierceness,  ®"* 
soon  won  a  great  reputation  among  the  Franks,  and  in  486 
broke  in  on  the  only  Roman  power  now  left  in  northern 
Gaul,  the  degenerate  legions  commanded  by  the  patriciari 
Syagrius  of  Soissons.  These  were  swept  away  like  the 
autumn  loaves  before  the  wind,  and  Hlodowig  settled 
down  in  the  lands  which  he  had  won.  Here  he  at  once 
came  into  contact  with  Christianity ;  Remigius  bishop  of 
Rheims  becoming  his  friend  and  adviser  long  before  he 
adopted  the  Christian  faitli.     It  was  probably  through  his 
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inflaence  that  the  young  king  married  Hlotehild,  niece  of 
the  Burgundian  king,  a  Christian  maiden.  In  the  quiet 
years  which  followed,  Hlodowig  doubtless  became  more  and 
more  inclined  towards  his  wife's  belief;  and  when,  in 
repelling  the  invasion  of  the  Allemans  in  496  he  believed 
that  the  "god  of  Elotehild  "  had  heard  his  vow,  he  at 
once  declared  his  gratitude  and  his  conversion.  Some 
thousands  of  his  wild  warriors  followed  him  to  the  font,  as 
willingly  and  with  as  little  thought  as  they  would  have 
followed  him  to  death  or  victory.  From  this  moment  the 
firm  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  Frank  began,  an 
alliance  which  affected  both;  the  church  became  more 
warlike  and  aggressive,  the  Frank  grew  more  civilized,  and 
learnt  the  art  of  ruling. 

With  their  headquarters  fixed  in  northern  Gaul,  the 
Franks,  under  Hlodowig's  command,  reduced  first  their 
cousins  the  Burgundians  (500  a.d.)  and  then  (507)  the 
Visigoths  under  Alaric  All  France,  with  exception  of  a 
rich  strip  of  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons,  afterwards  called  Septimania,  was  overrun  and 
plundered.  This  dcjne,  Hlodowig  spent  the  rest  of  his  days 
securing  his  dominion  by  the  destruction  of  all  powerful 
aeighbours  or  competitors ;  for  the  grim  Frank,  vigorous 
and  ambitious,  knew  neither  scruple  nor  pity,  and  the 
clergy  round  his  throne  passed  over  crimes  which  they 
were  powerless  to  prevent.  ^^^len  he  died  in  511  the 
settlement  of  the  German  ou  the  soil  of  Gaul  had  been 
accomplished,  and  Hlodowig,  who  has  no  claim  to  honour 
fts  a  mm  of  constructive  power,  still  stands  out  in  history 
as  the  founder  of  a  new  world  in  France.  To  him  France 
owes  that  feudal  relation  which  has  so  deeply  marked  her 
story  ;  in  him  the  church  first  made  that  connexion  with 
feudalism,  which  lowered  her  character,  while  it  strengthened 
her  power  and  influence.  Not  without  reason  does  France 
inscribe  on  the  first  page  of  her  history  this  German  con- 
queror, a  robber,  a  liar,  a  murderer, — for  it  is  from  him 
that  modern  France  rightly  dates  her  beginning, 
'endal-  The  origins  of  feudalism  are  simple  enough.  When  the 
im.  Franks  came  in  under  Hlodowig,  they  were  a  host  of  free 
and  equal  Germans  under  the  king  of  their  choice.  The 
belief  that  he  brought  with  him  a  graduated  hierarchy 
of  chieftains,  who  at  once  established  a  complete  "feudal 
system "  on  the  conquered  soil  is  no  longer  tenable.  No 
doubt  the  most  influential  and  vigorous  of  Hlodowig's 
followers  got  most  in  the  distribution  of  lands  and  spoils ; 
etill,  in  theory  at  least,  all  free  Franks  were  equal,  and  in 
the  new  settlement  of  the  country  each  man  according  to 
his  strength  took  what  he  could  get.  The  older  conditions 
of  the  Germanic  peoples  had  died  out  of  the  Saltan's  life; 
the  institutions  which  appear  in  air  indistinct  form  in  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus  had  already  undergone  great  change ; 
the  family  of  tribes,  with  common  rule  of  usage  and  very 
slight  bonds  of  political  union,  is,  as  Professor  Stubbs 
remarks  (Constitutional  History,  i.  p.  36),  "  singularly 
capable  of  entering  into  new  combinations ;  singularly 
liable  to  be  united  and  dissolved  in  short-lived  confedera- 
tions." It  was  one  of  their  late-formed  confederacies 
over  which  Hlodowig,  with  the  vigour  of  barbarous  youth, 
had  now  come  to  rule.  The  Salian  law,  a  collection  of  the 
customs  of  Frankish  law  in  the  5th  century,  gives  us  a 
fairly  clear  view  of  the  condition  of  those  who  streamed 
over  into  Gaul  at  this  great  chieftain's  back.  We  learn 
from  it  that  among  the  Franks  the  kingly  oflSce  was  fully 
recognized,  and  though  the  form  of  election  by  the  nation 
is  preserved,  the  choice  is  limited  to  the  members  of  a 
single  family,  so  that  hereditary  succession  partly  prevails. 
The  king,  once  chosen,  is  the  real  head  of  the  nation ;  lie 
has  not  as  yet  run  any  risk  of  becoming  a  faineanl ;  hs 
appoints  the  rulers  of  provinces,  if  we  may  use  this 
Roman  term, — that  is,  the  grafs  who  arc  set  over  certain 
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aggregations  of  hundreds  ;  and  the  graf  or  reeve,  to  take  the 
English  form  of  the  word,  is  an  administrative  ofiicer,  who 
carries  out  the  sentences  of  the  courts  of  justice.  The  king 
also  appoints  the  officers  who  collect  the  royal  dues  in  the 
"  vills  "  which  had  succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  primitive 
"marks"  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  Round  the  king's  per- 
son is  his  "  comitatus,"  his  aggregate  of  immediate  followers, 
who  form  his  guard,  and  are  the  germ  of  the  later  feudal 
nobility.  The  nation  in  arms  forms  the  equal  council,  in 
which  all  men  give  voice  and  vote  alike;  justice  is 
administered  by  a  hundred-court  or  mall,  composed  of 
qualified  landowners ;  if  any  one  is  aggrieved  by  their 
decision,  he  can  appeal  directly  to  the  king.  It  is  round 
this  "hundred  "  that  the  Frankish  system  really  moves,  for 
it  is  out  of  a  group  of  hundreds  that  a  district  with  its 
graf  is  formed  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  court  of  law 
superior  to  that  of  the  hundred.  All  political  questions 
are  of  course  the  affair  of  the  national  council.  There  is 
in  the  Salian  law  no  trace  of  a  primitive  nobility ;  though 
the  old  system  of  common  land  has  disappeared,  giving 
place  to  separate  ownership,  the  land  dofts  not  carry  with 
it  any  special  honour  ;  the  Franks  are  still  very  far  from 
any  ideas  as  to  a  territorial  nobility. 

These  were  the  institutions  which  Hlodowig  transplanted 
out  of  the  districts  of  the  lower  Rhine  into  Gaul.  They 
came  into  contact  with  the  tenacious  Gallic  temper,  and  the 
masterful  organization  of  the  Romans.  The  Franks,  with 
singular  energy  and  success,  adapted  themselves  to  Uieir 
new  place  as  conquerors  ;  and,  giving  and  taking,  laid  the 
foundations  of  modern  French  life.  Their  settlement  was 
slow  and  unsystematic ;  the  king,  receiving  a  large  portion 
of  the  soil  as  his  domain,  granted  out  of  it  benefices  for  his 
immediate  friends  and  followers.  These  gifts  were  at  first 
held  on  pleasure,  and  were  liable  to  be  resumed  at  any  time ; 
after  a  while  this  precarious  tenure  suited  neither  party ; 
these  fiefs  became  first  life-holdings,  and  finally  hereditary 
possessions,  held  on  tenure  of  service  of  some  kind.  The 
greater  chiefs,  with  the  king,  took  their  share  of  conquered 
lands,  asserting  their  rights  to  an  alodial  holding,  and,  if 
they  chose  to  do  so,  granting  out  benefic  es  from  these  d  istricta 
to  their  followers.  The  common  sort  of  Franks,  who  were 
neither  king's  friends  nor  independent  chiefs  and  their 
friends,  took  what  they  could  get,  their  share  of  the  spoil 
as  it  fell  to  them  ;  and  as  their  strong  arms  were  useful  and 
marketable  possessions,  we  may  be  sure  that  many  of  them 
grouped  themselves  round  the  king,  and,  if  they  were  for- 
tunate, were  rewarded  with  small  benefices.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  land  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Gallo-Romans 
undisturbed,  and  became  tributary — the  tribute  being  a 
kind  of  rent  paid  by  the  old  owners  to  their  new  masters. 

Thus  the  Franks  were  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  soil ;  they  were  at  home  in  the  country,  and  shunned 
the  cities ;  civic  life  was  distasteful  to  them ;  the  air  of  the 
streets  too  confined  for  those  who  loved  the  forest  and  the 
chase  as  all  Germans  did.  Consequently,  in  the  towns  the 
Gallo-Roman  bishops  retained  sole  authority,  ruling  by  the 
Roman  law,  and  preserving  the  last  remains  of  the  civiliia- 
tion  of  the  past.  The  church,  however,  was  far  from  con- 
fining herself  within  these  civic  limits ;  though  she  stood 
aloof  from  feudalism  at  first,  deeming  her  own  ways  bettei^ 
she  soon  showed  a  consciousness  that  the  centre  of  power 
no  longer  lay  in  the  cities,  and  that  her  influence  must  be 
felt  at  the  king's  court.  Consequently,  we  soon  find  the 
bishops  grouping  themselves  round  the  king,  acting  as  his 
advisers,  modifying  the  Germanic  ideas,  and  in  turn  receiv- 
ing new  ambitions  from  their  masters.  Ere  lang  the  bishops 
will  begin  to  tabe  place  in  the  feudal  hierarchy,  and  will 
form  a  recognized  part  of  the  new  nobility  of  the  realm  ; 
though  for  a  very  long  time  the  Franks  clearly  regarded  the 
clerical  life  as  unsuited  to  their  character,  and  left  the  influ- 
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ence  ond  fortunes  of  the  church  entirely  in  GalloRoman 
lands. 

Before  Hlodowig  died  (511)  he  had  destroyed  all  the 
)Id  chieftains  and  knights  who  roled  in  GaaL  He  took  the 
>lace  of  Roman  and  Oobh  ;  the  Visigoth  shrank  away  south- 
vard;  the  Burgundian  became  tributary;  the  Frank  was 
recognized  as  undisputed  master  of  all  the  country ;  the 
aorthern  barrier  lines  between  Gaul  and  Qeimany  perished; 
is  fresh  bands  of  Franks  poured  into  northern  France  from 
time  to  time,  the  Auatrasian  princes  renewed  the  Germanic 
Influence  over  Gaul ;  and  for  five  centuries  the  history  of 
France  must  be  regarded  as  in  most  respects  subordinate 
to  that  of  Germany. 

Germanic  use  prevailed  in  the  new  kingdom,  and.  when 
Hlodowig  was  gone,  his  four  sons  all  became  kings,  each 
representing  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  original  invasion. 
Theodorik,  the  eldest,  took  the  north-eastern  part,  and  be- 
came king  of  what  ere  long  began  to  be  called  Auatraeia : 
he  lay  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  entirely 
German,  with  his  capital  at  Metz.  Hildebert,  eldest  son  of 
Hlotehild,  had  the  central  district,  the  coimtry  round  Paris, 
with  Paris  as  his  capital.  Hlodomir,  the  next,  was  king  of 
Orleans,  and  had  western  Gaul  along  the  Loire.  The 
youngest,  Hlothar,  was  king  over  the  old  Salian  land,  the 
north-western  comer  of  Gaul,  with  his  capital  at  Soissons. 
The  'paifitipn  was  a  division  of  estates  rather  than  of 
governments';  the  four  kings  regarded  the  country  north  of 
the  Loire  as  their  home,  and  divided  out  all  beyond  that 
river  at  will  by  arbitrary  lines.  As  yet  a  king  was  little 
more  than  a  leader  in  war,  and  his  free  men,  his  "  leudes," 
looked  to  him  to  give  them  plentiful  employment  in  that 
way,  even  compelling  him  at  times  to  go  on  expeditious 
against  his  own  better  judgment.  Thus  it  fell  out  that 
this  first  partition  did  not  weaken  the  Franks;  they  attacked 
their  neighbours  on  every  hand.  In  one  of  these  wars 
(in  524)  Hlodomir,  king  of  Orleans,  was  killed ;  his 
brothers  seized  his  inheritance,  and  on  Hildebert's  death 
(558)  Hlothar  of  Soissons  became  sole  king  of  the  Franks  ; 
in  555  he  had  taken  possession  of  Austrasia.  Hlothar's  rule 
Keostria.  brings  the  name  of  Neustria  into  prominence.  The  two 
branches  of  the  Frankish  power  become  clearly  distinguish- 
able,— the  German  Austrasians  coming  down  to  Lorraine, 
and  including  the  eastern  part  of  Champagne,  as  these  dis- 
tricts were  later  called,  and  the  Gallic  Neustria  covering 
almost  all  modern  France.  And  Neustria  settled  quickly 
into  a  monarchy  of  more  modem  type.  Round  Hlothar 
were  grouped  his  reeves  or  counts ;  the  clergy  made  their 
court  to  him ;  the  "  leudes"  now  become  the  king's  "  trusty 
men";  not  a  few  Gallo-Romans  also  held  office  under  him. 
On  Hlothar's  death  (561)  the  Frankish  kingdom  was 
once  more  divided  into  four  parts — Austrasia,  Paris,  Sois- 
FrMi'isli  ^°°^'  ^"^^  Burgundy, — the  eldest  son,  Sigebert  (as  in  the 
kingdom,  earlier  partition),  taking  the  north-eastern  countiy.  When 
Haribert,  king  of  Paris,  died  in  567,  Hdperik,  his  brother, 
king  of  Soissons,  seized  his  share,  and  became  king  of 
Neustria.  And  now  the  three  Frankish  kingdoms  of 
Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  Burgundy  take  definite  forms. 
Speaking  generally,  Austrasia  lay  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  Neustria  between  the  RJeuse  and  the  Loire, 
though  Austrasia  trenched  somewhat  on  Neustria  on  one 
hand,  and  stretched  far  up  and  even  beyond  the  Rhine  on 
the  other  side.  Burgundy  included  the  upper  waters  of 
thaee  rivers,  and  of  the  Saone  as  well.  The  rivalry  lay  be- 
tween the  Austrasians  STid  the  Neustrians ;  theEurgundians, 
being  the\  weakest  and  most- peaceful  of  tho  three,  sided 
sometimes  with  the  one,  sometimes  with  the  other.  This 
rivalry  finds  its  expression  in  the  half-legendary  strife  be- 
tween the  haughty  high-born  Brunhild,  wife  of  Sigebert, 
king  of  Austrasia,  and  Fredegond,  the  low-born  mistress  of 
Bilperik,  king  of  Neustria. 
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Before  the  end  or  the  oih  century  we  discera  a  new 
power  rising  into  distinctness, — the  power  of  the  mayor  of 
the  palace,  an  ofiicer,  as  his  name  denoted,  having  great 
authority  in  the  king's  court,  elected  by  the  chiefs,  and 
acting  almost  independently  of  his  master.  In  Neustria 
we  usually  find  the  mayor  of  the  palace  siding  with  the 
royal  power;  in  Austrasia,  where  the  nobility  were  much 
stronger,  he  checks  and  overshadows  the  king ;  in  Burgundy 
he  is  only  an  insignificant  person,  being  of  inferior  import- 
ance to  the  patrician,  whose  ofiice,  as  the  name  tells  ns, 
was  a  relic  of  past  Roman  days.  Another,  and  a  far" more 
beneficial  influence,  also  appeared  at  this  time;  the 
Benedictines  came  across  from  Italy,  and  spreading  throogb- 
out  France,  formed  many  centres  of  fresh  life  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  land.  They  revived  the  faith  in  industry, 
well-nigh  destroyed  by  the  Franks ;  they  did  something  to 
rescue  the  older  inhabitants  from  misery,  and  culture  and 
letters,  thanks  to  iheir  well-directed  energies,  again  raised 
their  heads. 

At  the  epd  of  the  century  the  two  queens,  Brunhild  and 
Fredegond,  were  the  two  rulers  of  all  the  countiy ;  for 
Brunhild  had  charge  of  her  two  grandsons,  Theodebert  II., 
king  of  Austrasia,  and  Theodoric  II.,  king  of  Burgundy, 
while  Fredegond  governed  Neustria  for  the  youthful 
Hlothar  II.  So  early  does  the  extraordinary  prominence 
of  regency  appear  in  French  history.  After  Fredegond's 
death  in  598,  Brunhild  seized  on  almost  the  whole  of 
Neustria,  and  for  a  while  seemed  once  more  to  unite  the 
Merwing  lordship  under  her  rule.  Her  chief  aim  was  the 
establishment  of  a  solid  monarchy  in  Austrasia,  which 
should  curb  the  power  of  the  nobles ;  they,  in  opposiMon  to 
her,  placed  at  their  head  two  brothers,  Arnulf  bishop  of  Metz, 
and  Pippin  of  Landen,  the  ancestor  of  that  great  family 
under  the  auspices  of  which  modem  society  laid  its  founda- 
tions in  both  Germany  and  France,  the  great  Karli.ig  or 
Caroliugian  dynasty.  Led  by  these  two  men,  heads  of  the 
lay  and  spiritual  aristocracies,  the  Austrasian  nobles  met  the 
aged  queen  ;  her  army  deserted  her,  leaving  her  with  her 
four  great-grandchildren  in  the  hands  of  Hlothar  II.,  the 
nominal  chief.  He  put  the  children  to  death  at  once,  and 
after  shameful  indignities,  'the  queen,  it  is  said,  was  tied 
to  the  heels  of  a  wild  horse  and  so  dashed  to  pieces.  Her 
death  was  a  triumph  of  aristocracy  over  monarchy.  Hlothar 
II.,  now  sole  king  of  Franks,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  of  the  palace,  who  became  a  real  pewer  in  the  state, 
representing  the  interests  of  the  nobles  as  against  the  cen- 
tralizing tendencies  of  the  kings. 

This  victory  of  Neustria,  though  it  paved  tho  way  for 
the  eventual  domination  of  tbeCarolings,  was  in  itself  "the 
triumph  of  weakness  over  strength,  of  the  Gallo-Romans 
and  the  priests"  (Sismondi).  The  victorious  nobles  endea 
voured  to  secure  their  supremacy.  The  bishops,  who  were 
now  found  sitting  in  the  assembly  of  the  "  leudes,"  drew  up 
a  new  ordinance,  a  "  perpetual  constitution,"  a  first  attempt 
to  substitute  ideas  of  justice  in  the  place  of  custom  based 
on  force.  This,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not 
check  the  growing  power  of  the  nobles,  especially  fn  Aus- 
trasia; though  for  a  time  royalty,  under  Dagobert  (628-63S) 
showed  a  good  front  in  Neustria.  In'  him  the  Merwing 
monarchy  reached  its  highest  point;  his  splendid  court  at 
Paris  laid  the  foundations,  not  altogether  sound  ones,  of 
the  civilization  of  Fr'anie.  At  his  death  his  monarchy 
crumbled  away.  Children  were  kings  in  both  Austrasia  and 
Neustria  ;  wo  reach  the  dijys  of  the  "do-naught"  princes, 
the  rois  faineants,  and  of  the  struggle  between  the  mayors 
of  Austrasia  and  Neustria.  Ebroin,  the  Neustrian,  for  a 
time  held  out  against  his  rivals ;  but  the  Austrasians  placed 
at  their  head  the  representatives  of  the  Carohng  family, 
Martin  and  Pippin,  gi-andsons  of  Pippin  of  Landen ;  and, 
Ebroii)  having  been  assassinated,  Neustria  had  nothing 
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687-782.  wherewith  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  Ocrir.-.n  Pranks. 
Led  by  Pippin  of  Hcristiil,  they  burst  mio  th(.  valley  nf  iIip 
Seine,  and  at  Testry  in  the  Ve.rinaiidi.ia.  lb'-  lonq  strujijlo 
of  the  two  Vrankish  powers  came  m  Insi  '.o  an  pml  iGSTj. 
There  the  Neuatrians  under  IWrtb/ir.  miyoi  of  Ihi:  |.iilacB 
to  Theodoric  III.,  were  entirely  dcftalsd,  and  nciicofrirti:, 
though  the  line  of  Merwing  liing?  losts  till  7')2.  they  lie- 
come  insignificant  and  powerles-..  We  turn  our  eyes  with 
pleasure  towards  tlie  risint;  .vr.iendour  of  the  Caroling 
house.  Franco  finds  herself  c.n  the  skirts  nf  a  lu-.v  Hmmiuii 
empire,  of  which  the  scat  Ls  io  (Jcrniany,  and  which  in  its 
main  features  belongs  to  Cirninn  not  to  French  history. 

To  no  small  extent  tlip  Ncustrian  Franks  liad  lost  their 
old  Germanic  vigour  bofiirc  this  time  ;  jicrhaps  among  the 
chief  symptoms  of  <  hange  ia  the  fact  that  many  Frankisli 
names  may  be  read  among  the  upper  clergy  of  the  time. 
In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  it  ia  impossible  to  say 
how  far  they  had  condescended  to  learn  the  "rustic  Latin" 
vi-hich  the  older  inhabitants  all  spoke,  the  parent  of  the 
modern  French  language;  still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  must  have  spoken  it  to  some  extent,  if  not  as  their  sole 
epeecli.  Now,  however,  the  Austrasian  conquerors  began  to 
bring  things  back  to  a  German  form.  Thenucient  "  Fii^lds 
of  Match"  are  held  again;  thither  come  the  warriors  in 
arms  as  of  old  ;  German  conceptions  as  to  justico  seem 
again  to  prevail  over  the  more  orderly  Pionian  law.  The 
new-comers  are  above  all  things  an  army  ;  and  it  is  the 
fortune  of  the  Austraoians,  not  only  that  they  have  soldiers 
ond  love  fighting,  but  that  they  havo  great  captains  at 
their  head.  From  Testry  (G87)  to  the  end  of  his  life  in 
714,  Pippin  of  Heristal  was  unquestioned  master  of  all 
Franks,  the  kings  under  him  beiug  utterly  insignificant. 
While  he  kept  his  Neustrian  subjects  submissive,  he  applied 
the  enthusiasms  of  the  sword  and  the  cro.ss  to  the  wild 
Germans  on  his  eastern  border.  Under  him  began  the 
heroic  labours  of  those  English  monks  whoso  is  the  high 
honour-  of  having  first  introduced  the  Chmstian  faith 
'among  the  pagan  Teutons.  __ 

Cliarlcs  I  On  Pippin's  death  things  seemed  likely  to  lall  Lack  ii.to 
Martel.  confusion;  the  Neustrians  shook  off  the  yoke  of  their 
Gorman  lords,  and  -Austrasia  was  threatened  at  once  from 
every  side ;  Frisians  and  Saxtms,  as  well  as  Neustrian 
Franks,  overran  the  cimnfry,  vainly  opposed  by  Pippin's 
widow,  Plectrude,  who  ruled  in  the  name  of  her  grandson,  a 
child.  Austrasia,  however,  was  saved  by  the  energy  of 
Pippin's  natural  son  Charles,  whom  Plcctnide  had  tliruwn 
into  prison,  and  who  now  emerged  as  a  strong  leader  of  the 
nobles.  He  defeated  the  Neustrians  at  Vincy,  near 
Carabrai,  in  717,  repelled  the  Saxon'i  from  the  Uhine,  re- 
duced Plectrude,  who  had  taken  refngo  at  (;iilogne,  and 
became  undoubted  head  of  the  Franks,  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him.  Mix  father's  ri.se  had  been  the  work  of 
the  lay  and  spiritual  nobility  ;  the  power  of  Charles  was 
based  on  the  sword  alone  ;  he  was  regarded  by  the  church- 
men as  their  foe ;  he  took  of  their  lands  to  reward  his 
soldiers,  punishing  the  noblo  bishops  wliile  he  encouraged 
the  more  popular  monks.  Though  the  clergy  treated  his 
memory  with  vindictive  anger,  tho  lay  lords  wero  firm  on 
Lis  side,  and  enabled  him  to  found  tho  great  dyna-sty  of  tho 
Carolings.  For  it  was  their  ready  sword  which  won  him 
the  victory  of  Poitiers  (or  Tours),  in  which  Europe  .set  a 
limit  to  tho  advance  of  Asia,  in  733.  The  Arabs,  iio.i- 
sessors  of  almost  the  whole  of  Spain,  had  for  several  years 
poured  over  tho  Pyrenees  into  southern  Gaul;  helil  in 
chtck  awhile  by  the  vigorous  Odo  (or  Eudes)  king  of 
Aquitaine,  they  proved  at  l.ist  too  strong  for  lijm,  and  ho 
appealed  to  Charles  to  rescue  him.  The  Franks  responded 
nobly  to  the  call,  and  in  a  few  years  Charles  had  driven  the 
Saracens  out  of  all  their  points  of  vantage  north  of  tho 
Pyrenees.     It  is  said  that  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers  Charles 
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owes  his  name  of  "Martel,"  the  Hammer,  for  the  vigour 732-7rt 
with  which  he  smote  the  Mussulman.s.  (Jtlier  accounts  have 
been  given  of  this  soubriquet;  on  the  whole  the  common 
explaiiiitioii  of  it  is  the  most  probable  and  the  best  sup- 
ported All  the  rest  of  his  life  this  great  duke  of  the 
Franks  stmggled  as.;-.iiii?t  the  ppriinacious  foes  who  attacked 
li' .  froniiers.  If  is  power  may  Ije  said  to  have  liei-n  limited 
by  the  IthiUB  to  the  iiijrlh  and  e:ist,  ond  by  ;he  Loire  to 
the  south. 

.fust  beloro  his  death  lie  clivuled  his  dukedom  between 
his  sons  C'nrlonian  and  Pippin  tho  Short.  As  usual, 
the  elder  had  the  Germanic  share,  but  under  the  influence 
of  Bonilace,  the  English  monk  and  missionary,  whom  he 
made  archbishop  of  .Mainz,  he,  after  six  years  of  success- 
ful rule,  li.id  down  the  burden  of  power  and  became  a 
Benedictine  monk.  His  ducal  rights  he  handed  over  to  his 
brother  Pippin,  who  had  beoomo  soleduko  of  Franks.  His  1 
father  and  brother  had  opposed  the  power  of  the  bishops' 
by  the  help  of  the  monks  ;  it  remained  for  Pippin  to  go  a' 
step  farther,  and  linking  together  the  monks  with  the 
papacy,  to  win  for  himself  the  name  of  king.  The  monks 
had  been  the  paiial  militia  for  the  conversion  of  Germans; 
the  converted  Germans  in  their  turn  became  firm  friends  of 
tho  Fraukish  dukes.  The  head  of  the  whole  movement 
w.iM  St  Boniface,  the  founder  of  the  church  in  Germany; 
he  it  wail  who,  acting  under  command  of  Pope  Zachary, 
crowneci  Pifipin  king  of  Franks  in  the  cathedral  at  Soissous. 
Pijipin  thereby  became  lord  by  a  new  title  of  the  eastern 
and  western  l''rancia,  or  Frank-land,  ruling  over  a  largo 
part  of  modern  Germany  and  of  modern  Franco  north  of 
the  Liiire  at  least.  The  last  of  the  Mcrwing  shadow-kings, 
Ifildeiik  III.,  was  deposed,  and  thrust  into  the  convent 
of  St  Omer,  where  he  shortly  after  died,  and  the  race  be- 
came extinct.  On  three  sides  Pippin  was  called  to  combat 
three  powers,  foes  of  his  new  royalty,  foes  also  of  the 
Church  of  Uome.  Tho  pagan  Saxons  did  not  detain  him 
long  :  in  one  campaign  he  extorted  from  them  the  right  to 
send  his  monks  among  them  as  missionaries  ;  the  rest  he 
left  to  time.  The  Lombards,  under  their  king  Haisfulf 
(Aslolphns),  had  seized  Ravenna,  and  threatened  Rome  her- 
self, and  Pope  Stephen  fled  to  Pippin  for  iiulp.  The 
Frank  king  cro.ssed  the  Alps,  and  cnmpellcd  Haistulf  to 
give  up  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  town  of  Ravenna,  the 
Eniiha,  the  Pentupolis,  and  tho  iluchy  of  Rcnie  itself. j 
This  is  the  famous  "Donation  ('f  Pi|>|.iii."  the  foundation: 
of  that  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  the  end  of  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  own  eyes.  Tin:  jiapaoy  raised  ii[i  tho 
Franks  as  their  chamjiions  and  defenders  ;  they  were  set  a.s  a 
coiinteriKii.se  tolhe  grand  claims  of  the  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  as  antagonists  to  enemies  in  Italy.  No  wonder 
if  before  long  the  papacy  saw  its  advantage  in  (he  restora- 
tion of  an  empire  of  the  West  under  new  auspices,  and  if 
Gei^iany  in  return  willingly  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  Tlio  political  life  of  modern  Europe  now  begius._ 
The  rest  of  Kppin's  rcign  was  chiefly  occupied  with  tho  re- 
sistance he  found  in  southern  Gaul.  In  708  he  took 
Narbonne,  the  cajiital  of  the  Arabs,  and  drove  the 
Mahometans  out  ;  ho  attacked  the  Aquitanians,  who, 
after  their  wont,  mailc  tenacious  resistance.  On  the  death  of 
their  duke  Waiffer,  he  overran  their  whole  country,  though 
he  never  occupied  it  permanently.  Centuries  must  clapso 
before  northern  bud  southern  Gaui  could  become  one 
Franco  ' '  -         -    - 

In  768  Ilppin  dieil  at  Paris,  leaving  his  dominions  to  ( 
his  two  sons  Charles  and  Carloman.     In  771   Carloman ' 
also  died,  and  Charles  bccaino  sole  king  of  Franks.     Thc^ 
reign  of  "  Charlemagne  "  is  begun,  the  g/cat  German  lonl 
who  in  fact  and  legend  filled  all  tho  world.     The  sciit  of 
his  father's  jiower  lay,  on  tho  whole,  in  Neustri.i,  and  Ids 
chief  stru'jglos  Lad  been  (or  dominion  over  Aquitaine;  tho 
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771-814.  seat  of  the  power  of  Charles  himself  lay  on  or  near  the 
Rhine ;  his  three  chief  palaces  were  at  Engelenheim,  ALx- 
la-Chapelle,  and  Nimwegon.  His  whole  temper,  history, 
relations,  were  strictly  German  ;  the  part  played  in  his  life 
by  Neustria  and  Aquitaine  was,  by  comparison,  insignificant, 
for  Charles  the  Great  belongs  to  wofid's  history,  not  to  the 
history  of  France. 

His  first  task  after  his  father's  death  was  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  Aquitaine;  for  here  war  had  broken  out 
again  when  Pippin's  death  seemed  to  the  southerners  to 
give  them  their  opportunity.  Charles  beat  the  old  Duke 
Hunold  in  the  field,  and. drove  him  to  take  refuge  \vith  the 
Lombards,  where  some  time  later  he  fell,  helping  to  defend 
Verona  against  his  and  their  hereditary  foe.  The  struggle 
in  Aquitaine,  hopeless  if  ve.xatious,  Lingered  on,  until  at 
last  the  wise  king,  is  imperial  ideas  grew  stronger  in  him, 
saw  that  his  one  hope  of  success  with  them  lay  in  giving 
them  an  independent  life  of  their  own,  under  duo  Vestrictions. 
He  therefore  set  over  them  his  little  son  Hlodowig  as  king, 
and  appointed  William  Courtnez,  count  of  Toulouse,  as  his 
tutor.  The  child  was  established  at  Toulouse,  and  brought 
up  as  an  Aquitanian.  The  south  retained  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  was  saved  from  the  degradation  of  having 
to  fall  back  to  the  lower  level  in  art  and  civilization  which 
prevailed  among  the  Franks.  The  kingdom  of  Aquitaine 
had  for  its  southern  frontier  the  river  Ebro  in  Spain,  and 
crossing  the  mountains  reached  the  open  sea  just  below 
Dayonne ;  the  northern  frontier  at  first  was  less  well- 
defined  ;  before  the  end  of  the  8th  century  it  was  pushed 
on  as  far  as  to  the  Loire. 

And  just  as  Hlodowig  was  established  in  Aquitaine,  so  in 
776  Charles  set  his  second  son  Pippin  over  the  Lombards, 
thereby  securing  his  permanent  influence  over  the  see  of 
Rome.  The  papacy  throughout  leant  on  him  for  support, 
and  was  even  content  to  recognize  his  supremacy.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Charles's  life  was  spent  in  ceaseless 
ivars  on  every  side,  in  which  he  slowly  though  surely  beat 
down  the  resistance  of  heathen  Saxons,  of  Huns,  of  Lom- 
bards, of  Saracens.  Within  the  limits  of  modern  France, 
after  the  pacification  of  Aquitaine,  the  only  war  was  that 
against  the  Armoricans,  inhabitants  of  Brittany, — a  slow 
stubborn  contest,  which  lasted  till  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
For  a  short  time'  P.riltany  became  a  portion  of  the  empire, 
without,  however,  in  the  least  losing  any  part  of  its  inde- 
pendent character. 
Charlos  Uy  790  Charles  had  secured  his  ascendency  throughout 
trowneJ  Europe,  so  that  when  in  799  Pope  Leo  IIL  was  ejected 
fiou*'^'^'  ^™"^  Rome  by  the  citizens,  he  fled  to  him  for  refuge  and 
help ;  and  Charles  in  the  autumn  of  800  replaced  him  on 
the  pontifical  throne,  receiving  in  return,  on  Christmas 
day,  the  solemn  titles  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
Augustus ;  and  certainly,  if  ever  the  great  echoes  of  the 
past  were  to  be  awakened,  they  could  not  have  been  aroused 
for  a  worthier  prince.  "  A  Latin  priest  gave  to  a  German 
soldier  the  name  of  that  which  had  ceased  to  exist, "  says 
La  Valine.  None  the  less  was  Charles  a  real  empefor,  rul- 
ing over  subject  princes  ;  the  Germans  and  the  Romance 
peoples  alike  accepted  his  sway  ;  and  for  fourteen  yeai-s, 
with  less  of  fighting  and  more  of  organization,  Charles  the 
Great  proved  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  high  title  and  re- 
vived office  of  Emperor  of  the  West.  In  806  at  Thionville 
he  settled  the  succession  to  his  empire  ;  but  as  death  bereft 
him  of  his  eldest  son  Charles  and  his  second  son  Pippin,  he 
was  obliged  in  813  to  make  a  fresh  arrangement.  He  made 
Hlodowig,  the 'one  surviving  son  of  his  second  wife  Hilde- 
gond,  his  heir  ajid  successor,  crowned  him,  and  saw  him 
saluted  emperor.  After  this,  ho  lingered  a  few  months, 
and  died  early  in  814  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  doubted 
whether  he  should  be  buried  there  or  at  St  Denis,  where 
his  parents'  bones  had  been  laid.      Austrasia,   liowever, 


prevailed  over  Neustriii,  the  Germans  over  the  Frenchmen,    si 4. 
and  he  lies  at  rest  these  thousand  years  past  in  the  church 
he  himself  had  built  in  the  city  lie  loved  so  well. 

The  state  of  what  is  now  France  under  his  care  was  this,  state  o( 
The  land  was  cut  asunder  at  the  Loire  ;  to  the  north  of  Franco 
that  river  was  Francia  Occidcntalis,  the  earlier  Neustria  and  '".'"^ 
Burgundy;  to  the  south  of  the  Loire  lay  Hlodowig's  king-  "'^'^ 
dom  of  Aquitaine,  governed  by  Roman  law,  and  home  of 
precious  remains  of  Roman  culture.  In  Francia  Occidcn- 
talis .were  Frankish  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  free  Franks,  the 
inhabitants  of  cities,  and  the  slaves,  the  last  in  ever-growing 
numbers.  The  first  and  second  of  these  classes  soon  began 
.to  secure  their  position  as  great  feudal  lords,  half  independ- 
ent. They  laid  the  foundations  of  that  system  of  feudal 
noblesse  which  became  almost  omnipotent  under  the  weaker 
Carolingian  princes,  which  brought  about  the  revolution 
placing  Hugh  Capet  on  the  throne,  which  resisted  the 
centralizing  tendencies  of  the  monarchy  under  Louis  XI. 
and  Louis  XIII.,  which  became  the  devout  servants  of  the 
Great  Monarch,  and  finally  ended  with  the  monarchy  at  the 
Revolution.  The  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  is  the  time  at 
which  these  nobles  began  to  see  that  their  strength  was 
based  on  the  land ;  their  position  grew  more  territorial, 
their  allegiance  and  honours  less  personal^  Charles  endea- 
voured to  resist  this  tendency,  but  his  hand  could  not  be 
everywhere,  and  the  nobles  on  the  whole  held  their  own, 
though  so  long  as  he  lived  they  still  bent  before  his  power. 

The  administration  of  Gaul  at  this  time  was  in  appear- 
ance fairly  complete,  though  it  doubtless  often  failed  in  its 
practical  application.  Handed  down  from  former  days,  in 
the  larger  towns  there  were  always  two  chief  personages,  the 
count  and  the  bishop,  of  whom  the  former  officer  was  of 
Frankish  origin,  the  latter  of  Roman.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  as  was  the  case  throughout  all  early  Christendom,  the 
functions  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  originally  answered 
very  closely  to  those  of  the  lay  power,  the  church-organi- 
zation being  copied  from  the  organization  of  the  empire. 
Now  each  of  these  greater  officers  had  his  own  jurisdiction 
and  court ;  each  administered  therein  law,  the  bishop  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  order,  the  count  according  to 
Frankish  usage;  and,  thougli  their  fiuictions  might  some- 
times clash,  on  the  whole  they  joined  in  preserving  peace 
and  quiet  within  the  walls.  "The  counts  also  attended  to 
the  war-force  and  Collected  the  taxes ,  while  the  bishops,  on 
their  side,  were  charged  with  the  teaching  and  the  moral 
life  of  their  flocks.  Between  them  thoy  preserved  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  municipal  life  and  character  in  the 
ancient  cities.  Under  the  counts  we  find  local  officers 
whoso  business  it  is  to  hold  lesser  courts  in  the  bourgs 
and  villages  round'  about.  These  were  the  centeniers,  or 
hundred-men  ;  there  were  also  here  and  there  traces,  as  in 
England,  of  a  lower  division  into  decuries  or  tythings ;  the 
counts  had  also  their  "  vigueurs,  "  their  "  viscounts,"  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  who  represented  them,  and  they 
also  appointed  (if  the  work  were  not  done  by  the  Missi 
Dominici,  the  imperial  commisssioners)  officers  called  scabini 
(^chovins,  or  in  German  Schoffen),  local  judges  who  held 
lesser  courts  in  country  places.  In  addition  to  these  courts, 
each  chief  and  each  conside'-able  churchman  held  his  own 
pleas  ;  by  these  the  condition  of  the  free  Franks,  of  the 
slave,s,  and  of  such  persons  as  were  still  just  above  the 
servile  state,  was  decided,  all  questions  between  them  and 
those  above  them  adjudged,  with  no  very  happy  results 
in  the  main. 

The  emperor,  honestly  desiring,  bo  far  as  be  could,  to 
arrest  the  downward  progress  of  the  feeble  free  Franks  and 
(if  the  still  more  wretched  slaves,  sent  forth  the  above 
named  Missi  Dominici  to  travel  through  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  empire,  and  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
state  of  the  people.     Usually,  they  went  out  in  pairs,  a 
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layman  and  an  ecclesiastic,  so  that  the  secular  and  church 
courts  and  benefices  should  each  be  inspected  by  a  man  cf 
the  same  order  as  the  lord  whom  they  visited.  They  tra- 
versed the  districts  assigned  to  them  in  circuit  four  times 
a  year,  held  courts  to  which  eveu  the  counts  were  bound  to 
come,  looked  into  the  details  of  government,  reformed  gross 
abuses,  reported  to  their  master  on  all  persons,  even  the 
higliest,  appointed  wlien  needed  fresh  scabini  and  others, 
removed  uiiflorthy  persons,  looked  to  the  poor,  protecting 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  want  and  want's  kinsman  the 
oppressor.  The  great  evil  of  the  timo  was  injustice  de- 
fended by  bribery ;  the  local  judges  could  not  resist  the 
powerful  or  wealthy  ill-doer,  and  so  the  wrongs  of  the  poor 
reaiiined  unredressed.  The  Missi,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, endeavoured  to  lessen  these  evils.  We  may  believe 
that  in  the  main  the  clergy  worked  willingly  with  them  : 
they  had  closer  relations  with  and  warmer  sympathies  for 
the  |)oor  folk  ;  they  administered  a  more  stable  and  intelli- 
gent code  of  laws ;  they  were  the  depositories  of  learning 
and  desired  to  educate  those  around  them.;  even  in  the 
worst  times  the  humane  morality  of  the  Gospel  gleams  forth. 
Ill  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great  all  churchmen  turned  to 
the  emperor  and  paid  willing  allegiance  to  him;  the 
ancient  political  coolness  between  the  Carolings  and  tho 
episcopate  entirely  disappears. 

The  elements  of  society  in  Gaul  at  this  time  may  be 
easily  summed  up.  There  were  great  Frankish  lords, 
gradually  diminishing  in  numbers  as  they  grew  in  power 
and  territorial  independence ;  there  were  great  bi.shops, 
chiefly  in  the  cities,  and  lordly  abbots  in  country  places, 
who  were  all  by  degrees  becoming  assimilated  in  condi- 
tion to  the  Frankish  nobles ;  there  was  also  a  rustic  clergy, 
whose  state  was  pour  in  the  extreme ;  then  there  were  the 
free  Franks^  scarcely  above  the  level  of  slaves,  and  ever 
slipping  down  into  the  servile  class ;  then  Gallo-Romans 
in  much  the  same  condition ;  and  lastly  the  slaves,  who 
are  said  to  have  formed  nine-tenths  of  the  population. 
The  picture  is  one  of  great  wretchedness,  oppression,  injus- 
tice ;  the  great  Charles  himself  felt  no  sure  ground  under 
his  feet  in  dealing  with  the  .social  condition  of  his  subjects. 
It  is  clear  that  society  must  pass  through  vast  changes  be- 
fore anything  like  an  orderly  and  flourishing  community 
could  exist,  and  that  even  tho  splendid  climate  and  soil  of 
Gaul  would  long  do  little  to  better  the  condition  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  wretched  period  which  comes  to  Gaul 
after  the  death  of  Charles  is  tho  time  in  which,  from 
the  older  relations  of  chief,  free  Frank,  and  slave  of  war, 
we  pass  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  to  the  later  feudal 
relation  of  lord  and  vassal  and  serf.  The  coming  time  was, 
as  lias  been  said  by  Hallani,  "  the  age  of  the  bishops ;"  but 
in  fact  the  bishops  were  only  doing  in  their  sphere  what 
the  lay  chiefs  were  also  achieving  in  theirs, — laying  the 
foundations  of  a  feudal  independence  which  was  for  ever 
striving  to  lapse  into  feudal  anarchy. 
Louis  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  eyes  of  all  turned 

ihe  hopefully  to  his  only  surviving  son  the  gentle  Hlodowig, 
["ions.  Louis  the  Pious.  His  father  had  summoned  him  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  had  made  him  emperor,  and  then  had  sent  him 
again  to  Aquitaine  till  his  time  should  come.  In  him  all 
■sweet  qualities  of  piety,  morality,  culture,  seemed  to  find 
their  home.  His  Aquitanian  rule  had  brought  with  it 
untold  blessings  to  the  south  ;  he,  too,  had  learnt  their  best 
lore,  had  .become  acquainted  with  their  art,  their  poetry, 
above  all  with  the  Roman  law  ;  he  was  a  man  of  thirty-five 
when  ho  became  emperor,  vigorous,  pure-souled,  intelligent. 
Men  thought  that  his  father  had  done  the  rough-howing  of 
his  groat  work,  and  -tlint  the  new  emperor  would  be  the 
organizing  Augustus  following  the  creative  Ca.'sar.  His  soul 
was  full  of  high  and  conscientious  aims;  he  w«uld  make 
reforms  which  should  rcgencr.ite  without  weakening  society; 


he  would  restore  the  clergy  to  high  authority,  would. give  811-344 
full  powers  to  the  great  lords,  would  save  free  Franks  from 
slavery,  and  thus  secure  harmony  and  peace  throughout 
bis  vast  dominions.  How  different  was  the  actual  result  I 
This  noble  prince,  so  dignified,  earnest,  light-minded,  of 
"sound  mind  in  sound  body,"  gentle  and  simple,  had  all 
tho  dangerous  virtues  which  grow  to  be  calamities  in  rough 
times;  his  monkish  tastes,  his  Christian  forbearance,  his 
want  of  an  unscrupulous  will,  all  pointed  tow'aids  failure. 
Even  within  his  house  he  was  not  master ;  and  in  the 
broad  wild  territories  of  the  empire  he  was  destined  to  a 
like  failure.  On  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Hermingoad, 
who  had  borne  him  three  sons,  Hlothar,  Pippin,  and 
Hludwig,  he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Welf  the  Bavarian, 
a  dangerous  and  ambitious  lady.  Her  son  Charles,  after- 
wards styled  "the  Bald,"  brought  the  emperor  many  troubles, 
for  the  natural  jealousies  sprang  up  between  the  children  of 
the  first  bed  and  the  second  wife  and  her  son.  War  soon 
followed,  in  which  personal  ambitions  were  seconded  by  the 
ancientenmity between  GermanandGallicFranks.  Struggle 
followed  struggle,  partition  led  to  partition  ;  there  is  no 
drearier  piece  of  history  than  Nithard's  short  chronicle  of 
those  years.  The  Unlucky  Hlodowig  was  buffeted  about, 
now  deposed,  then  restored  again  ;  now  bowing  his  head 
before  the  clergy  of  Roman  France  at  Compicgno,  now 
recalled  to  rule,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
his  sons  and  his  subjects.  The  main  result  was  the  separa- 
tion, which  then  began,  of  France  from  Germany.  In  the 
midst  of  it  Hlodowig  the  Pious  died  in  840,  and  was 
buried  at  Metz. 

His  death  was  the  signal  for  the  final  disruption  of 
tho   empire  of   Charles   the   Great.     Hlothar,  his  eldest- 
born  son,  took  the  imperial  name,  and  claimed  supreme 
headship   over   the    Franks.      The    Bavarian    or  German 
Hludwig,  and  Charles,    who   represented   the    Franks   in 
France,  both  resisted  ;  the  Franks  in  Italy,  Aquitaine,  and 
Gothia,  rallied  to  the  emperor.    War  broke  out  at  once.    As 
soon   as  ever    the     Aquitanians    had   joined    his    forces 
Hlothar  challenged  his  brothers  to  battle,  and  they  at  once 
accepted  his  wager.     On  tiie  banks  of  the  Cure,  near  Troyes, 
was  fought  tho  great  battle  of  FontaLet,  which  brought 
the  griefs  of  the  age  to  a  point.     There  the  whole  Frankish 
race  struggled  for  the  mastery.     From  Italy,  Austrasia, 
Aquitaine,     Gothia,    came     the     emperor's    supporters ; 
Germany,    Noustria, .  Burgundy,   supported    Charles   and 
Hludwig.     The    carnage    was   terrible ;  Fontanel   is   the 
burial  ground  of  the  old  Frankish  life ;  free  Franks  are 
heard  of  no  more;  "there   remained  in  Gaul  only  lords 
and  serfs ;  all  things  are  made  ready  for  the  increasing 
of  feudalism."     Hlothar  was    entirely  defeated  and  fled 
northwards    to   Aii-la-Chipelle ;    Charles    and    Bavarian 
Hludwig  wero  masters  of  the  field.     When  next  year  the 
two  brothers  found  themselves  once  more  menaced  by  tho 
emperor,  they  met  with  all  their  forces  at  Strasburg,  and 
took  solemn  oath  each  toother,  Hludwig  swearing  in  the 
"  Roman"   tongue,  the  earliest   French    in  existence,  and 
Charles  the  Bald  in  the  "Teudisc"or  German  ;;  and 'the 
armies   standing   round    them    repeated     the   words,    the 
German  Franks  in  German,  the  Gallic  Franks  in  French. 
The  text  of  the  oaths  is  preserved  for  us  in  Nithard  ;'  they 
are  a  striking  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  Germany  and 
France    were   asserting    each    its   independent   character. 
The  "  Romance  tongue,"  the  speech  of  the  common  people 
in  France,  their  modification  of  the  Latin  they  had  learnt 
long  before,  henceforth  took  the  place  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  native  Germanic  speech 
of  the  Franks  on  the  other;  henceforth  the  name  of  French- 
man may  come  into  use. 

'  NltlurJ,  IlUl..  iii.  {.ei.  Perti,  p.  3S,  39) 
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«4'.i.  As  a  result  of  this  agreement  between  Cliarlea  and 
Illudwig,  illothar  was  driven  back  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He  thence  fled  to  Lyons,  to  be  near  his  southern  friends ; 
and,  finally,  finding  himself  completely  overborne  by  their 
opposition,  he  made  with  them  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Verdun  in  843,  in  which  three  kingdoms  were  distinctly 
marked  off: — France  for  Charles  the  Bald;  Germany  for 
Ludwig  the  Bavarian ;  for  the  emperor  Italy  and  a  long 
narrow  strip  lying  between  Germany  and  Franco,  a  con- 
ventional district,  which  a  little  later  received  from  its  lord, 
the  second  Hlothar,  the  conventional  name  of  Lotharingia 
Oiarles  Of  Lorraine.  Charles  the  Bald  had  for  his  kingdom  all  Gaul 
west  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Mease,  the  Saone,  and  Rhone ;  it 
ran  down  to  the'SIediterranean,  and  was  thence  bounded 
by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Atlantic.  It  included  therefore 
the  chief  part  of  modsrn  France.  It  was  Charles  the  Bald 
also  who  allowed  the  county  of  Paris  to  become  a  part  of 
the  duchy  uf  France,  so  that  the  dukes  of  Franco  were  also 
counts  of  Paris;  from  this  arrangement  sprang  eventually 
the  decision  of  the  momentous  question  as  to  what  city 
should  become  the  capital  of  modern  France.  In  this 
manner  the  magnificent  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  came 
to  an  end,  and  in  its  place  arose  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Speaking  of  the  year  841,  Nithard  tells  us  that  throughout 
the  breadth  of  France  the  utmost  confusion  and  rapine 
oppressed  the  people  ;  in  thirty  years  there  had  been  five 
partitions  of  the  Frankish  empire,  each  marked  with  its 
own  violence  and  misery  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, groaning  under  the  ambitious  foreign  rule  of  quarrel- 
some princes,  was  as  bad  as  well  could  be.  The  time, 
however,  was  now  coming  in  which  the  greater  lords  of 
Neustria  began  to  forgot  their  German  interests  and 
nature,  and  to  move  towards  a  national  French  life.  At 
first  their  action  was  chiefly  disruptive,  aiming  at  a  local 
territorial  independence  ;  lay  lords  and  great  bishops  alike 
pushed  their  pretensions  to  the  farthest  point;  hostile  to 
ihe  imperial  ideas  of  Germany,  they  had  no  sympathy  with 
any  national  ideas  for  France.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for 
France  can  hardly  in  any  sense  be  said  to  have  existed  in 
their  day.  Wo  have  reached  tho  time  in  which  feudalism 
emerges  from  its  earliest  stages,  and  strives  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  its  independence.  From  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun  in  843  to  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  in  987, 
France  passes  through  a  dreary  and  contused  period  of 
formation. 

Charles  tho  Bald  is  a  fit  representative  of  such  an  age ; 
he  passed  a  long  life  sweeping  together  territories  under 
his  nominal  sovereignty,  and  endeavonring  to  secure  to 
himself  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  commandiug  position 
of  his  great  namesake  and  grandfather ;  and  though  he 
was  at  the  outset  king  of  Neustria,  his  interests  lay  far 
more  outside  than  inside  France ;  the  instincts  and 
sympathies  of  Charles,  as  of  all  his  family,  wero  German. 
His  schemes  and  struggles,  rewarded  in  the  end  with 
apparent  success, — for  just  before  his  death  ho  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy  and  emperor, — in  reality  were  fatal  to  the 
Caroling  dynasty.  He  bought  his  advancement  first  by 
Bubsorvience  to  the  greater  clergy,  and  afterwards  by  grant- 
ing to  tho  feudul  lords  tlie  charter  of  their  independence. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  bad  apparently  given  to 
Charles  the  Bald  undisputed  lordship  over  the  western 
portion  of  the  empire,  three  states  still  resisted  his 
authority  : — Brittany,  which,  under  Noraeuoe,  asserted  and 
secured  her  independence :  Soptimania,  which  drove  out 
his  armies  for  a  while ;  and  Aquilaine,  in  which  the  vices  of 
Pippin  gave  Charles  a  footing,  and  made  a  way  to  his 
success.  For  several  years  his  whole  energies  were  engaged 
in  these  bootless  struggles,  while  at  the  samo  time  his 
coasts  wero  being  ravaged  by  the  Northmen.  He  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  scot  beforo  ha  could  deliver  at  one 


time  the  rich  valley  of  the  Somme,  at  another  the  walls  of  8t8-87& 
Paris  herself,  from  their  devastations.  la  a  capitulary 
of  877,  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  we  have  the  levy  of 
a  contribution  in  order  to  buy  them  off  from  the  Seine. 
In  855  the  death  of  the  emperor  Hlothar  was  the  signal 
for  a  fresh  division  of  lands,  in  which  Charles  got  his 
share  in  Lorraine  and  the  kingdom  of  Provence.  His 
fortunes,  however,  scarcely  mended ;  overshadowed  by 
nobles  and  bishops,  his  tenure  of  ^his  kingly  throne  waa 
ever  precarious.  The  great  lords,  seeing  in  him  a  tendency 
towards  resistance  of  their  claims,  called  in  German  aid 
to  dispossess  him  ;  and  Ludwig  tho  German  came  to  their 
help.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  roused  by  the  appearance 
en  their  soil  of  these  German  antagonists,  rose  and  drove 
them  back  to  the  Rhine.  Charles  seized  the  opportunity 
of  strengthening  himself,  as  he  hoped,  by  appealing  to  tho 
church ;  the  church  by  its  spokesman,  the  great  Hincmar 
of  Rheims,  replied  by  accepting  the  call,  by  declaring  her 
authority  over  kings,  and  by  tracing  the  lines  of  episcopal 
and  royal  power : — "  If  kings  rule  after  God's  will,  they 
are  subject  to  none;  if  they  be  gi'eat  sinners,  then  is  their 
judgment  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops."  Hincmar,  in 
these  words,  stretched  wide  the  rule  by  which  the  clergy 
had  claimed  to  exercise  judicial  functions  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  malefactors.  And  thus  the  clergy  rewarded 
themselves  for  having  saved  Charles  from  the  hands  of 
the  nobles  and  the  Germans.  The  reins  of  power  wero 
now  entirely  left  in  Hincmar's  hands,  and  the  dreary 
capitularies  of  the  reign  bear  evidence  in  every  page  of 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  clergy.  Not  satisfied 
with  his  supremacy  in  church  and  state,  the  great  arch- 
bishop pressed  forward  into  philosophical  and  theological 
controversy,  and  took  his  sliare  in  those  discussions  which 
heralded  the  incoming  of  scholasticism.  He  opposed  iIkj 
views  and  influence  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  head  of 
the  palace  school  of  Charles,  and  may  be  perhaps  said  to 
have  grven  that  direction  to  thought  and  speculation 
which  marks  in  the  main  the  course  of  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  the  schools. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  there  was  only  one  prince, 
Ludwig  the  German,  who  shared  with  him  the  vast  empire 
of  Charles  the  Great.  And  in  875  on  the  death  of  Ludwig 
II.,  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  a  handful  of  bishops  and 
counts  assembled  at  Pavia  ofl'ered  the  imperial  crovv-n  to 
both  these  princes.  Charles  arriving  first  was  forthwith 
procljimed  "protector,  lord,  and  king  of  Italy"  by  tha 
pope.  In  the  ne.xt  year  Ludwig  the  German  aliso  died,  and 
Charles,  not  content  with  the  imperial  dignity,  which  he 
already  possessed,  nor  with  the  ample  extent  of  the  terri- 
tories nominally  subject  to  him,  desired  to  1-cstore  the  old 
imperial  unity,  and  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Germany  in 
addition  to  ttoso  of  the  west  and  south.  The  sons  of 
Ludwig  naturally  resisted  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  secure  tho 
hearty  aid  of  his  followers,  he  held  the  diet  of  Quiersy- 
sur-Oise  (Carisiacum)  in  which  was  drawn  up  the  great 
capitulary  sometimes  styled  the  Magna  Charta  of  French 
feudalism.  Beneath  a  cumbrous  covering  of  words,  and 
connecting  the  hereditary  succession  of  His  own  son  with 
his  large  concessions  to  his  nobles,  Charles  in  fact  con- 
ceded hereditary  rights  to  all  freeholders.  Any  lord 
who  should  desire  to  renounce  the  world  might  leave  )iis 
benefices  and  honours  to  his  son,  or  otherwise  as  might 
seem  good  to  him ;  and  any  lord  whoso  hold  on  Lis 
worldly  goods  was  brought  to  an  eud  by  death  might  leave 
his  dignity  to  his  son  (Baluze,  Capitularies,  ii.  p.  259), 
and  thhs  in  definite  terms  the  hereditary  usage  of  centuries 
became  hereditary  right.  Hitherto,  in  France  at  least,  a 
fiefholder  held  at  his  lord's  pleasure,  and  was,  in  theory, 
liable  to  deprivation  at  any  time  ;  henceforth,  he  was  a» 
secure  in  law  as  -jn  fact,  and  could  transmit  his  lands 
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877-88S.  and  dignities  to  his  son  without  risk  of  loss.  The  title,  of 
duke  or  count  is  henceforth  attached  to  one  family;  as 
the  royal  and  the  imperial  power  become  weaker,  the  great 
families  grow  in  strength;  until  a  century  of  faineant 
Carolings  comes  at  last  to  an  end,  and  their  place  is  taken 
by  the  representative  of  one  of  the  great  houses,  the  duke 
of  Franco  and  count  of  Paris.  Then  the  new  kingdom  of 
France  with  its  new  capital  will  begin  with  Hugh  Capet 
in  975.  For  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Paris  had  come 
to  occupy  the  ground  abandoned  by  the  Carolings ;  they 
were  the  champions  of  the  GalUc  people  against  the  North- 
men. Only  twenty-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Charles 
theGfeat,in  841, Rouen  had  fallen  into  Norman  hands, open- 
ing the  way  for  them  up  the  rict  Seine  valley  as  far  as  to 
Paris.  From  that  moment  the  city  had  no  peace;  and  in 
f!61  Charles  the  Bald  invested  a  brave  adventurer,  Robert 
the  Strong,  with  the  county  of  Paris,  and  set  him  to  resist 
the  invaders.  Bravely  he  struggled  against  them,  and  in 
the  end  gave  up  his  life  in  defence  of  his  people.  In  so 
doing  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  French  monarchy : 
his  two  sons  were,  to  all  practical  intents,  local  kings  of 
France;  his  great-grandson  was  Hugh  Capet  Very  dif- 
ferent was  the  career  of  Charles  the  Bald.  His  famous 
order  to  his  assembled  lords,  "  Let  each  man  defend  him- 
self in  his  fortress,"  with  which  high  sanction  for  castle 
building  and  local  independence  he  dismissed  his  feudal 
levies  to  shift  for  themselves,  showed  that  the  centre  of 
power  was  completely  gone.  The  king  abandoned  his 
people  to  any  one  who  would  defend  them :  their  defen- 
ders rose  to  greatness,  and  the  Caroling  house  sank  into 
supine  nothingness.  Yet  he  still  struggled,  though  in 
vain,  against  the  sons  of  Ludwig  the  German ;  after 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  in  North  Italy,  death  overtook 
him  as  he  was  recrossing  the  Mont  Cenis  pass  (877). 
Louis  his  son  succeeded  him,  the  Louis  II.  of  French 
historians,  the  "  Stammerer."  He  had  been  for  ten 
years  king  of  Aquitaine,  and,  when  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  throne,  found  himself  little  but  the  slave  and 
puppet  of  the  great  nobles.  .  He  soon  died  (879),  leaving 
a  kingship  weakened  and  divided.  His  two  sons,  Louis 
IIL  in  the  north  and  Carloman  in  the  south,  were  set  on 
their  thrones  by  the  nobles,  headed  by  Count  Hugh,  "  first 
of  abbots."  These  also  soon  died, — Louis  in  882,  Carloman 
in  884 ;  and  the  representatives  of  the  Caroling  family 
were  reduced  to  two  princes  of  the  name  of  Charles, — 
Charles  the  Fat,  the  emperor,  son  of  Ludwig  the  German, 
aod  Charles  "the  Simple,"  "the  Fool,"  a  child  of  five 
years,  youngest  son  of  the  stammering  king.  To  the 
empercr  fell  the  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  chief  gart 
of  the  Caroling  territories.  He,  however,  was  incapable, 
kzy,  a  most  degenerate  shoot  of  the  great  house  of  Pippin. 
In  France  he  did  almost  nothing;  the  Northmen  scourged 
the  land  incessantly,  and  in  885-886  laid  terrible  siege  to 
Paris.  The  citizens,  led  by  their  bishop  Gozlin,  by  Hugh, 
"  first  of  abbots  "  (for  he  was  abbot  of  St  Martin  atToure  as 
well  as  of  St  Denis),  and  by  Odo  (or  Eudes),  count  of  Paris, 
made  heroic  and  dauntless  resistance.  In  vain  did  Hrolf 
the  Northman  press  the  town  with  active  siege  or  dull 
blockade ;  the  death  of  Gozlin  and  Hugh  could  not  shake 
the  fortitude  of  the  defenders ;  Count  Eudes  repulsed  attack 
after  attack,  and  held  his  own.  At  last  Charles  the  Fat 
appeared  on  Montmartre  with  a  great  host  of  Germans ; 
and  the  Parisians  hoped  to  see  vengeance  taken  on  their 
pagan  foes.  Charles  the  Fat,  however,  had  none  of  their 
heroism  ;  he  contented  himself  with  buying  the  Northmen 
off.  As  they  retired,  the  citizens  rushed  out  and  indicted 
one  great  blow  on  them,  and  the  great  siege  was  over. 
Charles  withdrew  into  Germany,  and  in  887  was  deposed 
and  abandoned  by  all.  He  die  J  the  next  year  at  Reichenau. 
On  hi«  death  in   888  the  nobles  of  France,  irritated 


against  their  half-foreign  Caroling  lords,  chose  Eudes,  the  88S-912. 
stout  defender  of  Paris,  the  elder  son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  rim 
as  their  king ;  he  ruled  over  the  land  between  the  Mouse  C.-nietlai 
and  the  Loire,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Capetian  ''''°. 
line  of  princes,  the  first  person  who  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  "e'"^- 
French  king.  The  Carolings  still  spoke  German,  and  had 
small  love  for  France ;  the  family  of  Robert  the  Strong 
was  patriotic  and  vigorous,  and  had  shown  in  tlie  great 
siege  that  it  might  be  trusted  for  defence.  In  the  election 
of  Eudes  we  see  the  victory  of  the  feudal  lords  over  the 
imperial  or  royal  power  ;  we  feel  that  the  Prankish  name 
and  influence  are  dying  out,  and  that  another  set  of  lords 
and  defenders  is  rising  up  to  cope  with  the  Northmen,  and 
to  reduce  the  land  into  something  like  order.  Eudes 
ruled  from  888  to  893,  striving  manfully  against  the 
Northmen,  whom  he  so  far  quelled  as  to  induce  them  to 
cease  from  their  devastations  of  France,  and  to  turn  their 
arms  against  the  English  shores.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
conquer  the  southern  part  of. France,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  was  fain  to  leave  them  in  their  independence. 
Then  the  southern  lords  held  a  great  assembly  with  the 
Caroling  party  of  the  north  at  Rlieims  in  893,  and  elected 
Charles  the  Simple  tlieir  king.  He  placed  him.self  under 
the  protection  of  Arnulf,  king  of  Germany,  who  formally 
invested  him  v.-iththe  kingdom  of  France,  and  sent  soldiers 
to  assert  his  claims.  This  was  quite  natural;  fur  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Carolings  the  head  of  the  German  branch  was 
the  head  of  the  whole  family ;  all  other  members  of  it 
were  his  vassals,  them  he  protected,  to  him  they  swore 
aliegiaace.  After  a  struggle  of  some  years  Eudes  died, 
aud  Charles  then  became  sole  king  of  France.  Robert, 
brother  of  Eudes^  received  the  great  title  of  duke  of 
France ;  and  these  two  personages  headed  the  two  parties, 
the  Germanic  Carolings  and  the  French-speaking  nobles. 

Charles  the  Simple  reigned  undisturbed  for  many  years  :  Clnilcs 
perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  so  foolish  as  his  namede-'-'^ 
clares  him.  In  his  day  the  Northmen,  hitherto  mere  de-  ^""''* 
predators,  became  permanent  settlers  in  France.  Every- 
thing there  was  so  weak  and  defenceless  that  the  invaders 
had  only  to  choose;  the  miserable  peopje,  the  old  Celtic  in- 
liabitants  of  Gaul,  welcomed  their  settling ;  it  was  a  relief 
from  the  infinite  woes  under  which  the  land  was  suffering. 
One  band  of  Northmen  establitied  themselves  on  the 
Loire ;  another,  under  Hrolf,  the  fierce  leader  of  the  attack 
on  Paris,  settled  at  Rouen  (911)  and  subdued  all  tht- 
country  round,  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine.  An  orderly  and 
strong  government  once  more  grew  up  in  France,  and 
Charles  the  Simple,  advised  by  the  churchmen,  made  terms 
with  Hrolf,  giving  him  his  daughter  Gisela  to  wife,  and  on 
due  feudal  tenure  granting  him  the  lands  he  had  won  by  the 
sword  (912).  The  stout  pagan  was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Robert;  his  followers,  after  their  fashion,  loyally  did 
as  he  had  done,  and  the  history  of  Normandy  began  : 
Hrolf  becomes  Duke  Robert,  his  people  .come  French- 
men. The  duchy  soon  grew  into  a  compact  and  orderly 
state,  prosperous  and  vigorous;  Norman  towns  and  churches 
sprang  up  on  all  hands,  French  manners  and  speech  soon 
ruled  supreme,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  in  building, 
commerfce,  letters,  the  Normans  forthwith  took  the  lead. 
The  noble  Scandinavian  race,  destined  to  influence  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  world's  history,  herein  made  worthy  mar> 
on  the  soil  and  the  institutions  of  Vrance. 

Soon  after  this  time  the  French  lords,  headed  by  Robert, 
duke  of  France,  the  "  king  of  the  barons,"  second  son  of 
Robert  the  Strong,  rose  against  their  Caroling  king,  and 
shut  him  up  in  Laon,  the  last  stronghold  of  his  family  ; 
thence  he  fled  into  Lorraine.  On  the  dcatli  of  Robert,  tho 
barons  made  Rodoll  of  Burgundy  their  king,  and  continued 
the  strife  ;  and  Charles,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Hubert  of 
Vermandois,  was  held  by  him  as  a  hostage  till  his  death  in 
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9'29.  Rodolt  then  became  undisturbed  king  till  he  too  died 
in  936.  The  barons  under  tlie  guidance  of  Hugh  "the 
White"  or  "  the  Great,"  son  of  Robert,  the  greatest  man  of 
his  age,  sent  over  to  England  for  Louis,  son  of  Charles, 
who  had  been  carried  thither  by  his  mother  for  safety. 
This  is  that  "  Louis  d'Outremer,"  "  Louis  from  Over-sea," 
who  now  became  king  ;  after  showing  unusual  vigour  in 
a  struggle  with  Otho  the  Great  of  Germany,  who  claimed 
the  kingship  over  France,  he  was  recognized  by  all  in  941. 
His  reign  could  be  nothing  but  the  miserable  record  of  a 
struggle  against  the  great  lords,  Hugh  the  Great  and  Richard 
of  Normandy.  In  tliis  perpetual  and  wearisome  strife  he 
.spent  his  latter  days,  and  died,  stdl  a  young  man,  in  954. 
He  was  tlie  only  man  of  energy  among  all  the  later  Carolings. 
His  son  Lothair  succeeded;  his  was  a  long  and  inglorious 
reign,  ending  in  OSG.  His  son  Louis  follov;ed,  ruling  for  a 
single  year.  He  died  childless  in  987 ;  and  the  only  heir  to 
the  thro<ne— if  the  feudal  lords  chose  to  recognize  an  heredi- 
tary claim — was  liis  uncle  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine.  The 
barons  did  not  choose  to  be  so  tied  ;  they  set  the  Caroling 
prince  aside,  and  elected  Hugh,  duke  of  France,  to  be  king. 
He  was  afterwards  solemnly  crowned  at  Rheims  by  Arch- 
bishop Adalberon. 

Thus  did  Hugh  Capet,  founder  of  a  great  dynasty,  come 
to  the  tlirone.  With  him  begins  the  true  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  France ;  v;e  have  reached  the  epoch  of  the 
feudal  monarchy. 

IL  The  Feud.vl  Monarchy. 

Hugh  Capet,  eldest  son  of   Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of 
France,  was  but  a  Neustrian  noble  when  be  was  elected 
king.     The  house  of  the  Carolings  was  entirely  set  aside, 
its  claims  and  rights  denied,  by  the  new  force  now  growing 
up,  the  force  of  feudalism.     The  head  of  the  barons  should 
be  one  of  themselves  ;  he  should  stand  clear  of  the  imperial 
ideas  and  ambitions  wliioh  had  ruled  the  conduct  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  he  should  be  a  Frenchman  in  speech  and  birth 
and  thought,  and  not  a  German  ;  but,  above  all,  he  must 
be  .strong  enough  to  hold  his  own.     And  among  the  great 
Ic.ds  of  northern  France,  the  representative  of  the  house  of 
Robert   the   Strong  held   the  most  central  position,   and 
united  in  himself  most' elements  of  strength.     His  lands 
lay    between    the    Burgcndians   and    the    Normans,    and 
stretched,  north  and  south,  from  Flanders  to  Aquitaine. 
Not  80  long  ago  the  duke  of  France  had  been  the  champion 
'of  the  whole  land  against  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen, 
and  tlie  successful  defence  of  Paris  had  assured  to  the  duke 
that  position  of  protector  of  French  interests  which  passed 
naturally  into  a  kingship.     The  connexions  of  the  house 
were  also  a  great  source  of  strength  ;  the  duke. was  abbot 
of  St  Martin  near  Tours,  the  spiritual  lord  of  the  Loire, 
and  abbot  of  St  Denis  near  Paris,  the  spiritual  lord  of  the 
Seine.     And  not  only  in  connexion  with  the  church  was  he 
strong  ;  his  alliances  with  the  lay-lords  were  equally- fortu- 
nate.    The  hsser  barons  looked  up  to  him  ;  he  was  brother 
to  Fades  Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Richard    the  Fearless,  duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  other 
side,  was  his  brotherin-law.     Lastly,  his  was  a  compact 
and  central  territory  :  ho  was  feudal  lord  of  all  Picardy, 
!ind    held  a   large   part  of   Champagne ;  Paris,    Orleans, 
Ohartres,  tlie  counties  of  Blois,  Perche,  Tours,  Maine,  w-ere 
also  his.      The  domains  of  the  dukes  of  France  formed  a 
long  and  rather  narrow  strip  ;  the  western  border  running 
nearly  north   and  south  touched  the  sea  just  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Si>mme,  and  reached  the  Loire  a  little  below 
Orleans.     Paris  was  as  nearly  as  might  be  the  centre  of 
this  district,  which  was  bounded  to  the  north  by  Flanders 
and  HainauU,  to  the  east  by  Champagne  and  a  corner  of 
Burgundy,  to    the   south    by  Aquitaiu'^  to  the    west  by 


Normandy.     The  lords  of  tliese  discricts  regarded  them-  987-996. 
selves  as  at  least  the  equals  of  the  new  king  ;  the  chief  of 
them  were  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Burgundy, 
and  Aquitaine,  and  the  count*  of  Flanders,  Champagne, 
and  Vcrmaudois. 

The  accession  of  Hugh  to  iue  throne  was  not  undisputed. 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  rightful  heir  to  the  Caroling  tiirone,  re- 
sisted him  for  a  time,  and  was  upheld  by  a  formidable 
party  among  the  nobles  a"hd  churchmen.  Their  head- 
quarters were  at  Laon,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Hugh's 
domain ;  their  strongest  friend  was  William  Fier-it-Bras, 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  on  its  southern  limit.  The  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  Normans  alone  secured  the  new  king's  throne. 
After  a  short,  sharp  struggle,  in  which  clerical  treachery 
was  as  prominent  as  knightly  valour,  Hugh  got  his  rival 
into  his  hands,  and  imprisoned  him  at  Orleans,  where  he 
died.  In  a  short  time  all  the  princes  north  of  the  Loire 
had  recognized  his  authority.  The  clergy  of  his  domains 
and  territories  looked  up  to  him  as  their  friend  and 
champion,  and  willingly,  as  an  end  of  strife,  deposed 
Archbishop  Amulf  of  Rheims,  who  was  nephew  of  the 
fallen  Caroling'prince,  and  elected  in  his  room  the  famous 
Gerbert  (afterwards  pope  as  Sylvester  II.),  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  age,  who  had  dared  to  visit  Saracenic  Spain,  and 
to  bring  thence  to  the  north  some  of  that  science  which 
gave  him  the  fascinating  reputation  of  being  a  sorcerer. 
He  had  been  also  in  Italy,  welcomed  and  rewarded  by  Otho 
the  Great ;  he  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  election  of  Hugh 
Capet  His  elevation  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims 
placed  Hugh  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  papacy,  and  added, 
much  to  the  troubles  of  the  king's  life.  And  in  truth  his 
reign  was  a  constant  struggle  ;  he  won  his  kingly  name 
-with  a  life-time  of  anxious  work,  and  with  loss  of  much  of 
his  own  domain,  which  he  had  to  grant  out  'as  rewards  to 
the  faitlifulness  of  his  followers.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
in  996  it  looked  as  if  he  was  a  weaker  man  than  he  had 
been  nine  years  before.  The  Norman  and  Aquitanian  dukes 
were  stronger  than  he  w-as,  stronger  than  they  theniBelves 
had  been  nine  years  before ;  in  Burgundy  his  brother's 
power  was  little  more  than  a  nominal  lordship  ;  the  eastern 
frontier  of  France  seemed  to  be  split  up  into  a  chain  of  in- 
dependent principalities. 

On  the  Christmas  day  after  his  election  in  987,  Hugh  Hcredi- 
Capet  had  called  together  his  friends  at  Orleans,  and  had  taryprin- 
persuaded  them  to  elect  his  eldest  son  Robert  as  a  joint-  pjlj^^.'" 
king.     Himself  king  by  the  will  of  his  peers,  he  clearly 
desired  to  give  the  new  kingship  the  hereditary  impress, 
and  to  secure  it  to  his  family  ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
in  no  country  has  the  strict  law  of  hereditary  succession 
been  so  potent  as  in  France,  overbearing,  as  it  did  in  the 
extreme  case  of  Henry  IV.,  even  the  opposition  which  that 
prince  aroused,  and  securing  an  unbroken  male  descent  down 
to  the  Revolution. 

Robert  succeeded  as  sole  kiug  in  996, — not  a  good  ex- Roi.ort, 
change  for  the  infant  kingship.  For  if  the  vigorous  Hugh 
was  embarrassed  by  both  friends  and  foes,  Robert,  with 
■far  more  piety  and  far  less  force  of  character,  seemed  cer- 
tain to  be  overwhelmed.  For  Robert  "  the  Pious  "  or  "  the 
Debonair,  "  was  an  easy  kindly  man,  the  delight  of  monkish 
chroniclers,  endowed  with  all  the  charming  and  dangerous 
virtues  which  commend  themselves  in  the  man,  and  often 
prove  fatal  to  the  king.  His  was  a  long  ingUrious  reign 
of  twenty-five  years,— a  constant  struggle,  first  with  the 
church  for  his  wife,  afterwards  with  his  barons  for  his  ex- 
istence. 

His  first  wife  had  been  his  distant  cousin.  The  papacy, 
which  could  do  nothing  against  his  father,  forced  him  to  put 
her  away  ;  and  though  he  did  so  very  reluctaatly,  he  speedily 
look  another  wife,  Constance  of  Aquitaine,  politically  an 
imiiortant  alliance,  though  she  led  him  but  a  wretched 
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997-  life.  The  followers  who  came  with  her  from  the  south 
'^&'-  introduced  new  tastes  and  ideas  into  the  ruder  north,  and 
were  regarded  with  detestation  by  the  clergy  as  effeminate 
and  vicious  foreigners.  We  note  a  national  feeling  spring 
rng  up, — for  nationality  is  nowhere  so  marked  as  in  its 
hatreds  ;  to  the  barons  and  clergy  of  the  Seine  tho  people 
of  the  Garonne  were  aliens.  The  opposition  also  which 
existed  between  feudal  nobles  and  churchmen,  and  the 
oppressed  people  struggling  for  some  liberty  of  action 
and  belief,  expressed  itself  in  the  futile  rising  of  the 
peasantry  in  Normandy  (997),  and  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
Manichaean  heretics  of  Orleans.  The  whole  country  was 
also  vexed  with  civil  strife  ;  the  king  had  to  contend  with 
his  masterful  queen,  backed  by  her  rebellious  sons  Henry, 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  in 
Normandy  Richard  the  Fearless  died  in  1027,  leaving 
war  between  his  sons ;  the  successful  brother  Robert 
secured  the  dukedom,  and,  thanks  to  dark  suspicions  as  to 
his  methods,  went  by  the  title  of  "  the  Devil." 
■my  I.  Robert  I.  died  in  1031,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  poor 
people,  to  whom,  after  his  way,  he  had  tried  to  be  as  a 
father.  His  son  Henry,  whom  he  had  crowned  as  joinl^king 
in  1017,  succeeding  to  the  throne,  had  to  face  the  bitter 
hostility  of  his  mother  and  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
duke  of  Normandy,  following  the  policy  of  his  house,  sided 
with  the  king,  and,  crushing  the  revolted  barons  on  his 
flank  and  that  of  France,  made  his  already  terrible  name 
a  curse  to  central  France.  A  peace  was  patched  up  by 
Fulk  Nerra,  count  of  Anjou ;  Robert  was  confined  in  his 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  ere  long  Constance,  by  dying, 
smoothed  the  way  to  tranquillity ;  the  weak  king  gave 
in  before  the  strong  nature  of  Robert  le  Diable,  and  Nor- 
mandy became  the  most  powerful  state  in  France.  The  con- 
dition of  the  whole  country,  scourged  with  incessant  private 
war,  and  lacking  all  central  authority,  became  so  bad  that 
the  church  at  last  intervened  ;  in  1036  the  "  Peace  of  God  " 
wi?  proclaimed,  and  accepted  in  southern  and  eastern 
France  ;  the  bishops  of  Burgundy  also  did  their  best  for 
pe  ice,  and  at  last  the  bishops  of  the  north  also  followed 
their  example.  In  1041  was  proclaimed  the  famous 
"  Treaga  Dei,"  the  Truce  of  God,  in  which  all  fighting  was 
forbidden  from  Thursday  evening  to  Monday  morning,  on 
all  feast  days,  in  Advent  and  in  Lent ;  religion  thus  endea- 
voured to  extend  her  protection  over  almost  all  the  year,  and 
greatly  mitigated,  if  it  did  not  abolish,  the  evils  of  private 
warfare.  Many  were  the  signs  that  some  great  change  was 
coming.  The  terrors  and  hopes  roused  at  tho  millennial 
year ;  those  feelings  renewed  and  strengthened,  only  to  be 
disappointed,  at  the  date  of  the  thousandth  year  from  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord  ;  the  feirful  contrast  between  the 
famine  and  misery  desolating  France  and  the  brilliant 
dreams  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  the  just;  the  slow  but 
real  entry  of  Oriental  learning  into  the  west  of  Europe  ;  the 
steady  set  of  a  stream  of  pilgrims  toward  the  Holy  Land, 
pro-eminent  among  whom  was  Robert  of  Normandy  ;  the 
renewal  of  Norman  adventure  and  conquest,  specially  in 
southern  Italy ;  the  establishment  of  the  ascendency  of 
monasticism  with  its  champion  Hildebrand  at  Rome,  and 
its  renewed  vigour  in  both  France  atid  Germany,— all  thcec 
things  mark  the  reign  of  Heury  I.  as  a  time  of  preparation 
for  the  world's  struggle  that  was  coming,  for  the  terrible 
strife  of  Christian  and  Saracen  over  the  holy  ^ilaces  of 
Palestine.  The  conquest  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  as 
well  as  that  of  England  a  few  years  later,  made  the  Nor- 
mans the  foremost  champions  of  the  papacy,  and  the  lead- 
ing power  in  Europe. 

During  these  years  the  kingship  of  France  was  in  very 

unworthy  hands  ;  Robert,  weak  and  pious,  had  done  nothing 

to  strengthen  his  throne  ;  his  son  Henry,  immersed  in  petty 

warfare,  fared  no  better,  and  feeling  his  end  to  be  drawing 
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near,  iu  1059  had  his  Son  Philip  crowned  as  joint-king  1059-90. 
with  himself.  He  died  in  1060,  leaving  his  throne  to  a 
prince  weaker  even  than  himself.  The  contrast  between 
these  petty  kings  of  France  and  the  grim-  dukes  of 
Normandy  must  strike  every  one  :  Richard  the  Fearless, 
Robert  the  Devil,  William  the  Conqueror,  colossal  figures, 
strong  and  fierce,  take  all  the  sunlight  from  gentle  Robert, 
weak  Henry,  dissolute  Philip,  kings  of  France.  And,  in  Ptilip  !• 
fact,  a  history  of  France  which  should  take  account  only 
of  her  kings  and  their  reigns  would  be  completely  delusive ; 
the  royal  power  is  felt  in  this  11th  century  over  a  very 
small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  country ;  the  great  lords 
are  stronger  by  far  than  the  king  in  their  midst.  Normandy 
rises  to  very  great  eminence ;  Aquitaine  is  fairly  consoli-. 
dated  into  a  strong  southern  power ;  though  towards  the 
east  the  more  Germanic  princes  split  the  land  into  petty 
lordships,  the  two  Lorraines  are  sometimes  under  ono 
duke;  on  the  other  side  Brittany  was  entirely  independent. 
Across  the  whole  northern  frontier  the  German  infiuenco 
was  supreme.  Philip  was  little  able  to  cope  with  these 
antagonists.  He  made  an  attempt,  which  failed,  to  secure 
Flanders;  he  withstood  William  the  Bastard  in  1076,  and 
made  peace  with  him ;  and  when,  after  the  Conqueror's 
death,  Norman  and  English  interests  were  somewhat  parted, 
the  dangers  of  a  Norman  ascendency  over  France  dim- 
inished. Somewhat  lat«r  (1094)  Philip  was  involved  in  a 
contest  with  Rome,  the  church  being  now  the  champion 
of  Fulk  of  Anjou,  whom  the  king  had  wronged  by  carrying 
off  his  wife, — a  struggle  as  honourable  for  the  papacy  as  it 
was  discreditable  to  Philip.  Tho  church,  however,  was 
not  now  led  by  the  mighty  hand  of  Hildebrand.  Gregory 
VII.  had  died  in  1085,  and  in  the  reaction  which  followed 
It  looked  as  if  the  papacy  itself  might  fall.  Germany, 
ever  protesting,  opposed  its  claims,  often  with  an  anti-pope 
of  her  own  ;  the  French  king,  a  weak  man  with  a  wretched 
cause,  was  yBt  able  to  defy  the  pontiff ;  William  the  Bastard, 
even  in  Hildebrand's  days,  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
claims ;  the  Normans  in  Italy  were  at  best  but  turbulent 
friends ;  the  Saracen  was  still  a  threatening  neighbour. 
In  these  dark,  cloudy  times  the  papacy,  by  a  wise  instinct, 
took  for  its  motto  the  ancient  "  ex  Oriente  lux,"  and  placed 
itself  in  the  van  of  that  general  movement  which  led  to  the 
crusades.  The  pope  who  took  the  great  step  was  Urban  II., 'T1k.o.o- 
a  Frenchman  by  biith  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  could  ^^"^ 
stir  the  warm  blood  of  turbulent  French  nobles,  and  the 
sterner  valour  of  the  Norman  character,  he  might  head  a 
holy  enterprise,  and  so  doing  deliver  the  papacy  from  all 
its  difficulties,  and  perhaps  assert  its  lordship  over  the 
world. 

Urban  crossed  the  Alps  in  1095,  and  came  to  Clermont 
in  Auvergnc.  There  he  was  in  a  central  position,  within 
reach  of  both  southern  and  northern  France,  and  yet  not 
within  the  domain  of  the  excommunicated  Philip,  sitting 
sulkily  at  Paris.  The  pope's  famous  sermon  at  the  council, 
though  at  the  moment  it  seemed  to  fall  flat  on  princely  ears, 
set  the  crusades  in  motion,  and  was  the  prelude  to  great 
events,  grout  changes  in  Asia  and  Europe.  France  took  the 
foremost  part  in  the  movement ;  she  seemed  to  lead  the 
half-formed  nations  of  Europe  in  the  common  enterprise  ; 
her  great  men  are  the  heroes  of  the  epoch  ;  "  the  crusades," 
says  Michelet,  "had  their  ideal  in  two  Frenchmen;  they 
are  begun  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  [who,  however,  was  not 
strictly  a  Frenchman],  and  Saint  Louis  closes  them."  The 
latent  uneasiness  and  misery  of  the  people  nee<led  only  the 
call ;  a  countless  wultitude  Of  the  common  folk  flocked  to 
the  banner  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  excitement  went  on 
increasing  throughout  the  .year  1096,  and  as  it  slowly 
gathered  force  and  form,  bystanders  must  have  looked  with 
amazement  at  the  strange  materials  out  of  which  so  (jreat 
a  movement  grew.     The  first  srusade  was  altogether  popu- 
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095-97.  lar  in  character ;  there  ^\-a9  in  it  little  uf  knowledge  or  dis- 
cipline; it  was  rather  like  those  instinctive  emigrations 
which,  flowing  from  the  north  or  east. from  time  to  time, 
have  overwhelmed  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the  world., 
in  the  pope's  sermon  at  Clermont  there  was  a  striking 
passage  which  contrasted  the  wretchedness  of  men's  daily 
life  in  France  with  the  comfort  of  'he  "land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  towards  which  he  directed  their  eyes. 
Religious  enthusiasm  joined  ■  with  present  misery ;  the 
dream  of  a  millennial  home  in  Palestine  instead  of  famine 
and  pestilence  in  France — here  is  the  force  which  set  the 
first  army  moving  towards  the  East.  And,  naturally  enough, 
that  first  army  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  com- 
mon people ;  the  feudal  lord  felt  none  of  the  stings  of 
want,  and  as  yet  had  no  interest  in  Eastern  adventure. 
Th-  lust  '^'^®  ^*''  throng  of  crusaders  who  set  otf  eastwards  in 
cru.Mide.  the  summer  of  1096  was  divided  into  three  hosts.  The 
Tan  was  led  by  the  one  soldier  of  the  company,  Walter  the 
Peonyless, — he  had  at  his  back  about  fifteen  thousand 
footmen ;  the  main  body  of  French  pilgrims,  led  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  followed  next;  then  came  a  rabble  of  Germon 
peasants,  under  the  guidance  of  Godescalc,  a  monk  ;  on  the 
skirts  of  the  whole  force  hung  an  independent  body  of 
horsemen.  A  small  band  of  Norman  knights  alone  saved 
this  crusade  from  absolute  cotitempt.  With  great  loss  the 
host  traversed  Europe,  and  were  put  across  the  Bosphorus  by 
the  emperor  Alexius!  There  they  met  the  Turk  at  last, 
sind  found  him  more  than  their  match.  The  energy  of  Kilidg 
Arslan,  the  sultan  of  Nicsea,  soon  destroyed  them  all ; 
they  perished  far  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile  the  interest  in  the  holy  places  was  far  from 
growing  less  in  France.  It  at  last  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  lord  as  well  as  of  the  Vassal,  and  the  second  expedi- 
tion promised  to  be  very  different  from  the  first.  Like  the 
first,  it  was  also  divided  into  three  hosts, — a  northern,  a 
central,  and  a  southern.  The  northern  army  was  composed 
of  Flemings  and  Lorrainers,  under  command  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  a  Caroling  prince ;  it 
had  little  or  no  French  blood  in  it.  The  central  army  was 
French,  Norman,  and  Burgundian,  headed  by  Hugh,  count 
of  Vermandois,  King  PhUip's  brother,  who  commanded  the 
Frenchmen ;  by  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  leading  English- 
men and  Normans  ;  by  Alan  of  Brittany,  with  his  Celtic 
following ;  and  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  head  of  that  powerful 
house,  who  had  espoused  Adela,  the  daughter  of  William 
the  Bastard,  and  was  father  of  Stephen  afterwards  king 
or  England.  The  third  army,  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  best  equipped,  was  composed  of  the  southerners  sub- 
ject to  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  The  Italian  Normans,  under 
Tancred  and  Bohemond,  set  forth  by  themselves.  These 
all,  by  sea  or  land,  converged  on  Constantinople,  and  great 
was  the  anxiety  of  Alexius,  who  had  but  one  wish,  that  he 
might  see  them  safely  across  the  harrow  strait  which  severs 
Europe  from  Asia.  At  last  they  were  all  passed  over ;  and 
William  of  Tyre  declares  that  at  a  great  muster  held  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  there  stood  forth  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  in  all.  The  figures  may  be  extravagant ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  host  was  vast  and  strong.  And  so  Kilidg 
Arslan  found  it.  He  attacked  them  again  and  again  as 
thev  moved  southwards  through  Asia  Minor;  but  they  de 
feated  and  cnppled  him  so  that  he  could  not  stay  their  ad- 
vance.  They  reached  Antioch,  and  took  it  after  a  loBg  siege 
Bnd  fierce  fighting,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Seljukian 
Turks.  They  left  Bohemond  the  Norman  as  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  marched  onwards.  Baldwin,  Godfrey's 
brother,  moving  eastward  to  succour  the  Christian  lord  of 
Edeesa,  took  the  place  for  himself,  and  founded  the 
Frankish  county  of  Edessa  in  1097.  The  main  body,  re- 
duced by  many  causes  to  aboel  forty  thousand  warriors, 
reached  Jerusalem,  nnd  after  a  desperate  siege,  signalized 


by  prodigies  of  valour,  stormed  the  holy  city  on  the  ISth  1099- 
of  July  1099.  The  crusaders  at  once  elected  Godfrey  of  •"^')- 
Bouillon  king  of  Jerusalem ;  and  though  he  did  not  accept 
so  sacred  a  title,  he  became  lord  of  the  holy  city,  and  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  began.  So  long  as  he  lived, 
he  ruled  with  vigour  and  success;  and  the  year  1100 
seemed  to  have  almost  fulfilled  the  millennial  hopes  which 
had  been  so  bright  a  century  before.  The  battle  of 
Antioch  in  1098  had  broken  the  Seljukian  power;  that  of 
Ascalon  in  1099  checked  the  Fatimites;  and  Godfrey 
seemed  likely  to  found  a  permanent  Christian  lordship  in 
the  East.  But  death  soon  closed  his  career,  and  the  organi 
zation  of  the  great  conquest  was  left  to  ot^iers.  Four  Latin 
principalities,  Jerusalem,  Tripolis,  Antioch,  and  Edeesa 
wore  formed,  and  arranged  on  the  strictest  principles  o! 
conscious  feudalism  :  the  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  hrld 
only  of  the  papacy. 

At  home  the  French  monarchy  was  far  from  quiet,  indo- 
lent Philip  being  threatened  by  the  vigorous  attack  oi 
William  II.  of  England,  who  claimed  once  more  the  French 
Vexin,  and  also  made  war  on  the  count  of  Maine.  In  this 
obscure  warfare  Philip's  eldest  son  Louis,  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  defence  of  the  western  frontier,  showed  ample 
promise  of  his  vigour,  though  it  was  the  arrow  in  the  New 
Forest  which  in  1100  relieved  the  French  king  of  all  fear 
of  his  rival.  Henry  Beauclerc,  the  Conqueror's  youngest 
son,  succeeded  William  in  England,  and  before  long 
(1106)  had  conquered  and  captured  at  Tinchebray  his 
elder  'brother  Robert  Courthose,  the  crusading  duke  of 
Normandy.  Under  his  capable  government  England  and 
Normandy  enjoyed  repose  and  prosperity. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  West  that  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
was  dead,  and  that  the  infant  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  wa," 
in  danger,  William  IX.  of  Aquitaine,  who,  now  that 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  had  settled  at  Tripolis,  had  become 
the  foremost  prince  of  southern  France,  set  forth  with  new 
levies  to  the  succour  of  the  cause.  He  was  joined  by  some 
few  northern  barons,  one  of  whom,  Herpin  of  Bourges,  sold 
his  lordship  to  Philip  of  France,  and  began  that  transfer  of 
feudal  territory  which  was  of  the  highest  service  to  the 
kingly  power.  With  Bourges  the  French  monarchy  for  the 
first  time  got  footing  on  the  south  bank,  of  the  Loire.  The 
expedition  failed  ignominiously ;  William  came  home  to 
Aquitaine  almost  alone ;  and  an  attempt  made  somewhat 
later  by  Bohemond  of  Antioch  on  Constantinople  itself 
came  also  to  nothing.  With  these  two  failures  the  firs' 
crusade  ended.  As  yet  its  effects  on  France  could  hardlj 
be  felt ;  the  papacy  alone  was  at  first  seen  to  be  a  gainer  b) 
the  movement.  For  the  new  and  rigid  feudalism  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  its  hierarchy  of  lords,  and  its  code  of  justice, 
the  famous  Assises,  all  eventually  looked  to  the  papacj 
as  its  head.  \Miile  the  Western  monarchs  all  strove  against 
.the  pope,  the  pope  was  the  sole  support  and  undisputed 
master  of  the  monarchy  of  the  East.  In  one  respect 
this  first  orusade  is  specially  interesting  to  France ;  hei 
language,  newly  assured  of  independent  life,  no  longei 
a  patois  or  a  dialect  of  the  common  Latin,  received  fresl 
recognition,  and  spread  abroad  in  the  world.  As  Lali 
was  the  common  speech  of  the  church,  so  French  becan. 
the  common  speech  of  warlike  Christendom.  It  had  beei 
carried  by  the  Normans  into  England  and  Sicily;  bow  it 
was  the  recognized  tongue  of  the  Latinized  East ;  and  from 
this  time  onward  it  was  adopted  as  the  language  of  feudal 
and  political  life. 

In  the  year  1100  Philip,  following  the  traditional  usage  Louis  >  ■ 
of  his  house,  had  made  his  son  Louis  joint-king,  and  put  off 
the  burdens  of  his  royalty.  The  young  man,  full  of  vigour 
and  a  true  king,  had  a  hard  struggle  at  the  first ;  the  limits 
of  the  royal  power  were  very  narrow ;  Louis  is  said  to  have 
built  the  greater  Cliatelet  at  Paris  as  a  defence  against  the 
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II0O-24.  neighbouring  lord  of  Montmorency,  who  disputed  with  him 
the  mastership  over  the  plain  of  St  Denis ;  on  the  other 
sido,  he  had  much  ado  to  come  by  the  castle  of  Montleheri, 
which  barred  his  way  southwards  to  Orleans  ;  his  mastery 
over  his  own  barons  was  very  slight ;  his  suzerainty  in  dis- 
tricts farther  off,  over  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  over 
Normandy  and  elsewhere,  was  scarcely  more  than  nominal. 
But  Louis  had  force'  of  character ;  his  nicknarnes  testify 
thereto,  for  was  he  not  styled  "the  Eveilld-,  the  Wideawake," 
and  "the  Batailleur.the  Bruiser"!  He  knew  how  to  rouse 
Bnthusiasm  among  his  followers  ;  no  [)rince  ever  had  a  more 
loyal  household  or  a  stronger ;  the  crusades  relieved  him  of 
some  of  his  most  turbulent  neighbours ;  the  upspringing  of 
the  communes,  with  their  civic  liberties,  aflbrded  a  counter- 
poise to  the  feudal  violence  of  the  baron's  castle  ;  above  all, 
the  royal  domains  under  him  were  well  administered.  First 
of  Capetian  kings,  lie  was  felt  to  be  the  fount  of  justice,  and 
it  was  seen  that,  as  his  wise  biographer  Suger  says,  "  he 
studied  the  peace  and  comfort  of  ploughmen,  labourers, 
and  poor  folk,  a  thing  long  unwonted,"  and  all  the  more 
grateful  for  its  novelty.  The  most  marked  of  these  charac- 
teristics of  King  Louis  VL's  reign  was  the  growth  oi  town 
liberties,  which  began  just  before  and  after  the  year  1100.- 
France  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  large  number 
of  her  small  towns  and  her  deficiency  in  large  ones ;  the 
V  time  we  have  reached  gives  us  the  beginning  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  little  towns  all  through  central  France 
now  became  the  refuge  of  the  population  against  feudal 
lawlessness  and  oppression ;  and  in  tho  very  centre,  in 
the  district  round  Paris,  they  took  up  tho  defence  of  the 
royal  power  against  its  most  dangerous  feudal  neighbour, 
the  duke  of  Normand}'.  "  At  this  period,"  says  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  "popular  communities  were  established  by  the 
bishops,  in  such  sort  that  piarish  priests  accompanied  the 
king  to  siege  or  battle,  bearing  the  parish  flag,  and  followed 
by  all  the  youth  of  the  township."  This  movement  showed 
itself  most  clearly  in  the  towns  just  to  the  north  of  Paris. 
Laon,  Noyon,  Beauvais,  the  three  seats  of  the  clerical 
party,  Saint  Quentin,  and  a  few  others,  all  at  this  time 
bargained  for  and  bought  their,  liberties.  The  king  placed 
himself  at  their  head.  As  each  parish  priest,  representing 
8ome  little  town,  marched  with  the  banner  of  that  saint  to 
whom  his  church  was  dedicated,  so  did  King  Louis  go  forth 
with  tlfe  flag  of  his  own  church,  the  oriflamme  of  St  Denis. 
He  is  the- first  king  of  France  who  bore  it  officially  ;  by  it 
he  declared  himself  champion  of  the  Church  of  France,  and 
of  the  new  burgher-life  which  was  springing  up  around  him. 
The  peasant  also  was  glad  to  be  on  the  same  side.  In  the 
king's  struggle  against  feudal  independence  we  see  con- 
tinually how  well  he  was  seconded  by  the  aggrieved  rustics 
as  well  as  by  the  civic  levies,  or  by  the  "damsels,"  the 
young  gentlemen  who  formed  his  warlike  court.  It  would 
be  misleading  to  say  that  this  new  burgher-life  was  the 
king's  doing ;  he  seems  to  have  felt  but  little  interest  in  it, 
great  as  was  its  influence  on  the  future.  He  granted  and 
withdrew  charters  according  as  it  suited  him,  or  as  men 
oflfered  him  more  or  less.  Even  to  the  larger  towns,  the 
chief  cities  of  the  royal  domain,  Paris,  Orleans,  Melun, 
Etampes,  and  Compiegne,  he  only  granted  privileges,  not 
any  real  constitutional  rights.  It  is  one  of  tho  misfortunes 
of  Franch  history  that  constitutional  liberties  never  seem 
possible, — that  even  in  the  outset  they  are  blighted,  and  in 
the  end  they  perish. 

By  degrees  Louis  VI.  f  cured  his  frontiers  to  the  east, 
the  north,  and  the  south ,  with  the  west,  where  lay  the 
fiercer  Norman,  it  was  a  harder  task.  In  1119  he  lost  the 
battle  of  BrennoviUe,  and  had  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
William  Clito,  son  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
claimed  the  duchy  against  Henry  I.  of  England.  In  1124 
he  was  once  more  in  collision  with  his  Norman  neighbour : 


for  Henry  Bcauclerc  had  allied  himself  with  his  son-in  law  n2;-37; 
Henry  V.  of  Germany,  who  promised  to  attack  the  Frencii 
king  from  the  cast,  while  Henry  I.  should  assault  him  in 
the  west.  Louis  VI.  raised  all  central  France  to  the  rescue  ; 
it  was  scon  how  powerful  he  hod  become.  His  own  men 
came  in  at  once,  and  formed  tlie  nucleus  of  his  army  ;  his 
body-guard  and  the  men  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Etampes 
were  in  the  centre  round  the  sacred  oriflamme,  which  Louis 
now  brought  forth  for  the  first  time.  Champagne  apd 
Burgundy  were  there  ;  Vermandois  also  with  horso  and  foot ; 
Pontoise,  Amiens,  and  Beauvais  sent  the  men  of  their  com- 
munes. The  greater  lords  farther  off,  though  they  held 
back,  did  not  contest  the  king's  right  to  call  them  out.  The 
emperor,  struck  by  this  show  of  energy,  or  aware  of 
troubles  behind  his  back  in  Germany,  abandoned  all  his 
plans  of  revenge  against  Piheims,  where  tho  council  of 
French  clergy  had  excommunicated  him.  The  king  soon 
made  peace  with  Henry  of  England,  aad  the  storm  passed 
over. 

The  fortunate  issue  of  this  war,  and  tho  king's  interposi- 
tion in  the  atlairs  of  his  neighbours,  the  submission  of 
William  of  Aquitaine  to  his  judgment,  his  attempt  to  find 
a  lordship  in  Flanders  for  his  friend  William  Clito,  marked 
Louis  VI.  out  as  a  powerful  king,  who  had  in  fact  triumphed 
over  oppo-iiition  at  home  .ind  abroad.  He  followed  pre- 
cedent, and  had  Philip  his  eldest  son  crowned  in  1129; 
he,  however,  was  killed  by  accident  in  1131,  and  tho  king 
then  took  his  younger  son  Louis,  "  Louis  the  Young,"  as 
men  called  him,  and  crowned  him  as  joint-king.  Th» 
troubles  of  England,  connected  with  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
relieved  him  of  an.^ciety  for  the  rest  of  his  da3-s  on  his 
western  borders  ;  and  the  offer  of  ^Villiam  of  Aquitaine  to 
wed  his  daughter  Eleanor  to  the  young  joint-king  .seemed 
to  promise  the  happiest  future  for  France.  Louis  VI.  just 
lived  to  arrange  the  marriage,  and  then,  on  his  way  to  St 
Denis,  where  he  yearned  to  end  his  days,  for  it  was  the 
school  of  his  youth  and  the  home  of  Abbot  Suger  his  dearest 
friend,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Paris,  and  there  died  in  the 
year  1137. 

This  was  the  first  real  king  of  Franco,  a  man  of  nobib 
nature  and  true  kingly  gifts.  His  greatest  cross  was  hi3 
unwieldy  bulk,  though  it  could  not  hinder  his  activity ;  he 
was  humble  of  heart  and  kindly,  cheerful  in  health  or  sick- 
ness, a  true  father  to  his  people.  Had  his  successor  beeft. 
a  man  like  himself,  the  task  of  welding  France  into  one 
kingdom  might  have  been  achieved  centuries  ere  it  was  at 
last  brought  to  pass. 

But  Louis  VII.,  the  Young,  and  his  queen  Eleanor  of  Looit 
Aquitaine,  left  by  her  father's  deatii  at  this  same  time  ^^ 
heiress  of  his  great  possessions  in  tho  south,  were  far  below 
the  level  of  the  fat  king,  and  retarded  instead  of  forwarcling 
the  growth  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  advance  of  the 
country  in  mental  and  material  prosperity  during  the 
late  reign  had  been  immense.  Thanks  to  the  crusades, 
and  to  the  tranquillity  which  prevailed  at  home,  town-life 
flourished,  religion  woke  to  new  life,  church-building  took 
a  fresh  departure,  philosophy  began  to  feel  her  strength. 
If  these  are  the  days  of  St  Bernard,  last  of  fathers,  they 
were  also  the  days  of  Abelard,  one  of  tho  first  of  intellec- 
tual inquirers.  To  him  is  duo  the  mcnt.al  reputation  of 
Paris,  which  in  its  turn  led  on  at  the  end  of  the  century 
to  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  Paris,  mother  of 
all  the  learned  corporations  of  modern  Europe. 

TiOuis  VII.  was  no  sooner  sole  king  than  he  began  to  show 
how  jar  he  was  below  his  great  father;  he  was  weak,  timid 
before  the  church,  vexed  with  a  scrupulous  conscience,  the 
delight  of  monkish  chroniclers,  the  contempt  of  men.  From 
the  beginning  his  ventures  failed.  He  tried  to  coerce  the 
great  count  of  Toulouse  into  submission,  and  was  ignomini- 
ously  repulsed;  he  carried  on  a  ijuarrel  viith  tho  pnpaey 
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"Il37-5t  over  the  cathedral  at  Bourges  ;  declared,  with  Suger's  sup- 
port, that  he  had  the  right  to  nominate  to  that  arch- 
bishopric ,  found  Theobald  count  of  Champagne  for  his 
own  purposes  opposed  to  hira  ;  attacked  him  impetuously, 
and  burnt  down  Vitry  church,  in  which  a  crowd  of  poor 
folk  had  taken  refuge.  The  village  bears  in  consequence 
to  this  day  the  name  of  Vitry  le  Briile,  the  Burnt.  Then, 
stung  with  remorse,  he  gave  way  before  the  pi'pe,  who  en- 
joined on  him  a  crusade  as  a  penance.  In  vain  did  the 
prudent  and  patriotic  Suger  oppose  the  royal  impulse. 
;Weak  and  excitable,  the  young  king  could  not  be  held; 
the  passionate  appeals  of  St  Bernard  were  far  more  to  hia 
taste.  It  is  interesting  to  note  these  two  great  and  rival 
churchmen  pitted  against  one  another :  St  Bernard 
champion  of  the  universal  lordship  of  the  papacy,  Suger 
endeavouring  to  defend  the  independence  of  the  French 
monarchy.  St  Bernard  was  the  life  of  the  movement ;  he 
was,  however,  too  prudent  to  undertake  the  leading  of  it  ; 
lie  would  provide  the  impulse,  others  must  shape  it  to  its 
end.  In  this  crusade  (1147)  Germany  preceded  France,  and 
the  espeditions  were  headed  by  Conrad  the  emperor,  and 
by  the  French  king,  who  entrusted  the  charge  of  his 
country  to  his  old  preceptor  Suger,  although  he  would  not 
follow  his  advice.  This  great  churchman,  a  little  man, 
weakly  and  thin,  was  of  obscure  and  ignoble  origin;  he 
was  educated  at  St  Denis,  side  by  side  with  the  good  king 
Louis  VI.,  and  afterwards  appointed  abbot  of  that  famous 
church.  While  St  Bernard  represented  patristic  learning, 
ind  Ab^lard  Greek  philosophy,  Suger  was  noted  as  a  diligent 
student  of  holy  scripture.  He  was  the  trusted  adviser  of 
'^oth  Louis  VI.  and  Louis  VII.,  and  by  his  conduct  as  regent 
Justified  their  confidence,  and  earned  the  name  of  Pater 
Patrias.  He  has  left  in  his  writings  more  than  one  proof 
of  his  interest  in  the  wellbeing  of  the  French  people,  and 
of  their  wretchedness  under  their  feudal  masters, — one 
village  "under  the  lord's  castle  trodden  down  and  as 
miserable  as  if  it  were  under  Saracen  oppression  ; "  another, 
"subject  to  three  talliages,  —  almost  entirely  destitute 
through  the  rapacity  of  its  masters  ,"  another,  "so  ravaged 
by  the  lord  that  it  became  utterly  unfruitful  and  useless ;" 
or  again,  in  a  fourth  place,  "  the  poor  folk  could  scarce  exist 
under  the  burden  of  so  wicked  an  oppression."  Under 
Suger's  eye  prosperity  in  part  came  back  ;  but  he  could  not 
hinder  the  failure  of  the  crusading  king,  whose  career  in 
the  East  was  a  discredit  and  calamity.  It  alienated  Queen 
.Eleanor,  lost  him  southern  France,  made  him  the  contempt 
of  his  subjects.  In  1149  he  returned  home  with  the  merest 
fragment  of  an  army,  and  Suger  humbly  withdrew  from 
public  life  to  St  Denis,  spending  the  remnant  of  his  days 
in  good  works  and  wise  reforms  within  that  narrower 
sphere. 

At  once  Queen  Eleanor  sent  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce, 
and  Louis  VII.  made  but  a  half-hearted  opposition,  for 
she  was  in  truth  far  too  proud  and  vehement  for  him.  The 
pope  granted  her  wish  in  11-02,  and  immediately  after 
Henry  of  Anjou  wooed  and  won  her,  becoming  thereby 
the  strongest  prince  in  France.  The  king  tried  in  vain  to 
make  a  league  against  him.  Henry  compelled  all  his  foes 
to  make  peace  with  him,  and  became  lord  over  France 
from  the  Normm  frontier  across  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 
In  1154-  he  ascended  the  English  throne  as  Henry  II. 
Vigorous  and  determined,  fortunate  in  his  marriage,  his  own 
fartunes  resources,  his  kingship  m  England,  it  seemed  certain  that 
of  Henry  [jg  would  overthrow  his  feeble  rival,  and  wear  on  his  head 
the  two  crowns  of  France  and  England.  Forthwith  began 
the  struggle  which  lasted  all  his  life.  He  made  Rouen  his 
chief  and  favourite  capital, — for  he  was  far  less  English  than 
French, — attempted  Toulouse,  attacked  the  Bretons,  reduced 
Louis  VII.  to  peace,  getting  Margaret  the  daughter  of  Louis 
as  wife  for  his  eldest  sou  Henrv.     She  brought  him  some 
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frontier  castles,  which  much  strengthened  his  hold  on 
Normandy.  By  about  the  year  1160  Henry  II.  had  reached 
the  highest  limit  of  his  almost  imperial  power.  He  had 
planted  out  his  sons  as  vassal  kings  in  Normandy,  .\niou, 
Ireland ;  he  completely  overshadowed  aH  the  other  princes 
of  Europe.  It  was  not  tQl  he  tried  to  restrain  the  clergy 
that  his  troubles  began.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
were  passed  in  1164:  the  quarrel  with  Becket  did  not 
tarry.  The  French  king  gladly  supported  Henry's 
foe,  and  the  struggle  lasted  till  Becket's  murder  in  1172, 
a  crime  which  was  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  Henry  II.  In 
1172  Eleanor,  deeming  herself  wronged  by  her  spouse, 
set  her  Aquitanians  in  revolt  against  him;  hor  sons  also 
joined  her,  and  Louis  VII.  entered  once  more  into  the 
strife.  He  was  soon  taught  that  it  was  folly  for  him  to 
measure  swords  with  Henry ;  the  great  Angevin  monarch 
held  firm  hold  of  all  his  Continental  possessions. 

Then  Louis  in  1179,  feeling  himself  old,  caused  his  sun 
Philip,  then  aged  fifteen,  to  be  crowned  as  joint-king.  At 
the  coronation  of  Philip  Augustus  atRheims  it  is  said  that 
the  twelve  peers  of  France, — six  laymen,  six  ecclesiastics, 
— were  all  present.  They  were  the  dukes  of  Normandy, 
Burgundy,  and  Guienne,  the  counts  uf  Flanders,  Cham- 
pagne, and  Toulouse,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  the 
bishops  of  Laon,  Noyon,  Chalons,  Beauvais,  and  Langres.  " 

This  was  the  last  act  of  this  long-reigning  prince,  wlio 
diedin  IISO.  He  had  been  sole  king  since  1 137,  and  in  the 
mam  had  done  little  harm  if  little  good.  He  was  kindly 
and  pious,  learned  beyond  the  princes  of  his  age  ;  and  so 
long  as  he  listened  to  the  sage  counsels  of  Suger  he  reigned 
not  amiss.  In  his  days  agriculture  largely  improved,  lands 
were  brought  under  tillage,  the  countryman  had  peace  and 
felt  some  sunshine  of  prosperity ;  the  lesser  towns  also 
flourished,  for  Louis  VII.  was  friendly  on  the  whole  to 
the  communal  idvance,  and  issued  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  civic  charters.  His  greatest  misfortune  was  his  spouse, 
his  greatest  blunder  his  crusade ;  for  a  weak  well-meaning 
man,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  harm  he  did.  As  so  often 
occurs  in  history,  he  is  the  mean  prince  between  two  great 
men ;  we  are  obliged  to  contrast  him  with  Louis  VI.,  his 
active  and  able  father,  and  with  Philip  .Augustus,  hia  proud, 
unscrupulous,  and  vigorous  son.  It  is  under  these  three 
princes  that  the  French  feudal  monarchy  takes  definite 
shape. 

Philip  Augustus,  cold  and  patient,  proud  and  firm,  with- 
out high  impulses,  lacking  in  enthusiasm,  ungenerous, 
sometimes  even  deceitful  and  mean,  a  hard  man  and  terrible 
rather  than  noble,  a  man  who  trusted  in  law  and  cared 
little  for  justice,  was  clearly  a  formidable  person.  His 
reign  of  forty-three  years— just  the  same  in  length  with  that 
of  his  father — could  not  fail  to  have  great  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  his  country.  History  must  favour  him  :  the  con- 
trasts, "  Louis  the  Young,"  his  father,  and  John  Lackland 
of  England,  are  all  entirely  in  his  favour :  the  rivairy 
between  the  houses  of  Capet  and  .^njou  turned  to  his  ad- 
vantage ;  the  sum  of  results  in  his  reign  leaves  on  us  the 
sense  of  greatness  and  strength,  supported  by  good  fortune. 

Philip  Augustus  began  his  long  reign  with  acts  of  vigou; 
and  severity.  His  gentler  father  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
touch  the  Jews:  but  Philip  banished  them  from  the  realm 
in  11S2  ;  he  issued  edicts,  which  he  also  enforced,  against 
vices,  and  against  heretics ;  in  all  he  showed  signs  of  a 
strong  and  unpleasant  character.  In  II S5  he  began  with 
his  neighbours, — had  a  little  war  with  the  count  of  Flanders, 
which  wnn  him  the  county  of  Vermandois  and  the  border 
city  of  Amiens,  key  of  the  line  of  the  Somme.  Next,  he 
fell  to  blows  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  reduced  him 
to  submission.  In  1186  we  find  him  holding  peaceful  dis- 
cussions with  his  most  formidable  neighbour,  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  beginning  a  movement  which  after  long 
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1186-99.  years  ended  in  tbe  annexation  ol  tne  pruud  duchy  to  the 
kmgdom.  Richard  CcEur  de  Lion  was  too  turbulent  a 
{wince  to  let  things  long  remain  at  peacu.  Disputes  sprang 
up  as  to  frontier  districts,  such  as  the  Vexiu,  and  as  to  the 
falling-in  of  the  Breton  dukedom.  Sometimes  with  Henry 
II.,  sometimes  with  his  rebellious  sou,  Philip  was  constantly 
conferring  or  quarrelling,  though  the  gr.mdeur  of  the  old 
king  of  England  overawed  his  young  rival,  whose  policy 
with  respect  to  hira  looks  to  us  titnid  and  irresolate,  and 
sometimes  mean.  So  things  wcut  on  till  1187,  when  tid 
ings  of  tbe  fall  of  Jerusalem  seemed  to  still  all  lessei  contro- 
versy ;  and  Philip  and  Henry,  meeting  once  more  under  tlie 
Gisors  oak,  made  peace  and  took  the  cross.  All  Europe 
was  stirred  into  action  ;  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbaiossa 
;ind  the  chief  German  dukes,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  with 
all  the  greater  lords  and  barons,  prepared  to  set  forth. 
But  ere  they  went  troubles  again  broke  out  between  the 
two  kings,  and  Henry,  deserted  by  his  sons,  was  forced  to 
a  shameful  peace,  which  involved  the  cession  of  Berri  to 
iVance,  and  involved  also  the  death  of  the  broken-hearted 
monarch  (1189). 

With  the  death  of  Henry  IL  we  feel  that  we  have  passed 
the  highest  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and  that  now  the  Capets  must  prevail  in  France,  ^a^' 
Thethinl  Now  followed  the  third  crusade,  which  brought  much 
orasade.  barren  glory  to  the  new  king  of  England,  which  caused  the 
death  of  Barbarossa,  drowned  in  the  little  river  Cydnus 
(Carasu)  in  Cilicia,  which  added  nothing  to  the  honour  or 
the  power  of  Philip  Augustus.  -  He  saw  the  taking  of 
Ptolemais,  and  ere  long,  wearying  of  the  uncongenial  sport, 
handed  over  his  Frenchmen  to  his  kinsman  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and,  swearing  not  to  molest  Richard's  territories, 
set  sail  for  Europe.  He  broke  his  word  at  once  by 
allying  himself  with  John,  and  fanning  that  mean  prince's 
jealousy  of  his  nephew  Arthur  of  Brittany.  Wheu  tidings 
reached  Philip  that  Richard  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Leopold  of  Austria,  the  French  king  did  not  hesitate  at 
once  to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortune.  He  attacked 
Normandy,  and.  in  concert  with  John,  laid  siege  to  Rouen. 
When,  however,  the  emperor  let  Richard  go  tiee.  his  onward 
course  was  checked,  and  the  war  ended  by  a  truce.  Philip  be- 
coming master  ('f  Auvergneand  withdrawing  his  hand  from 
Normandy  (1 196).  Richard  at  once  did  his  best  to  raise  uji 
obstacles  against  him.  Now  rose  the  noble  walls  of  Chateau 
Gaillaid  to  protect  Rouen,  which,  since  Gisors  had  returned 
to  FnuiL-e,  was  entirely  open  towards  the  east.  For  a  while 
his  warlike  genius  oud  skill  in  lortiGcalioii  seemed  to  check 
the  French  king's  ambition.  His  end,  however,  was  at  hand  : 
besieging  Chains,  he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  the 
<vound  was  fatal.  He  died  in  1199,  leaving  his  crown  to 
his  brother  John,  whose  weakness  was  sure  to  be  Philip's 
opportunity.  Of  all  the  great  house  of  Aujou  none  re- 
mained save  John  and  little  Arthur  of  Brittany ;  it  was 
clear  that  ill-will  must  spring  up  between  these  two  princes, 
and  what  so  clear  as  that  Philip  would  be  ready  to  pluck 
advantage  from  the  quarrel.  At  once,  on  John's  accession, 
while  England  and  Normandy  accepted  him,  the  other 
French-speaking  districts,  Anjou,  Maine,  Poitou,  and 
"rouraine,as  well  as  Brittany,  declared  for  Arthur,and  placed 
themselves  under  the  willing  protection  of  Philip,  who  sug- 
gested a  fair  division— the  French-speaking  lands,  including 
Normandy,  for  Arthur,  England  for  King  John.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  that  John,  with  his  un-English  character 
and  bringing  up,  should  accept  banishment  to  the  island; 
war  broke  out,  and  Philip,  in  Arthur's  name,  seized  on 
Brittany,  and  presently  making  peace  with  John,  abandoned 
Arthur's  cause.  He  made  his  profit  out  of  the  short  war 
and  peace,  no  doubt ;  but  the  true  reason  for  his  peaceable 
humour  was  his  controversy  with  the  pope,  who  had  inter- 
fered with   him  over   the  old  r.ivol    diliigully,  .his    wife. 


Philip  nad  SL-iic  ar.-jy  ingeburg.  his  Danisii  q.uccii,  und  had  ]ajo-li5 
taken  the  fair  Agnes  of  Meran.  The  pope,  Innocent  III., 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  wronged  lady,  threatening  Philip 
with  excommunication  and  France  with  interdict.'  In  I '200 
he  carried  out  his  threat.  The  proud  king  struggled  awhile 
against  papal  interference  ;  in  the  end  ho  found  -it  bettei 
to  yield,  and  replaced  Ingeborg  on  his  throne.  He  was  now 
ready  to  interpose  once  more  between  King  John  and  hap- 
less Arthur.  In  1202  John  gave  him  the  chance.  Arthur 
fell  into  his  uncle's  hands,  was  lodged  in  the  castle  at 
Rouen,  and  from  that  day  vanished  from  life  and  history 
His  subjects  at  once  rose  in  his  behalf,  and  Philip  marched 
southwards  into  Poitou.  .  Having  there  secured  hia 
authority  as  Arthur's  avenger,  h^  turned  north  agaiir  and 
swiftly  fell  on  Normandy.  In  the  autumn  of  1203  he  laid 
siege  to  Chateau  Gaillard,  then  defended  by  Roger  de  Lacy, 
constable  of  Chester.  In  vain  did  Innocent  III.  interfeni 
between  the  kings.  Philip  now  had  justice  and  mi  outraged 
people  on  his  side,  and  soon  showed  the  pope  that  his  in 
tervention  would  not  be  allowed.  Early  in -1204  the  great 
fortress  fell.  John,  -who  had  done  nothing  to  avert  the 
blow,  had  actually  fled  from  his  capital  Rouen  to  England  ,' 
from  that  day  onward  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  was  dw 
tined  to  be  at  London  ;  the  controversy  for  precedence  be- 
tween England  and  Normandy  on  that  day  came  to  an  end. 
Philip  passed  triumphantly  through  Normandy.  I'oitou, 
Touraine,  Anjou,  also  placed  themselves  in  his  hand,  and 
King  John  retained  a  few  places  near  the  coast,  with 
Rocholle  as  his  one  port  of  entry  into  France.  Brittany, 
hitherto  a  fief  of  Normandy,  henceforth  must  pay  homage 
to  the  conqueror  of  that  duchy,    a  _  _ 

The  next  decade  of  years  was  marked  by  the  beginning  fne  aI; 
of  great  troubles  in  the  south.  There  flourished  sciences,  bigen- 
literature,  the  arts;  there  men  thought  and  .spoke  as  they '''°'™^ 
■would  ;  there  the  Jew  and  the  infidel  could  live  side  by  f  *' 
side  with  the  Christian  ;  there  the  church  was  weak  and 
feudalism  had  no  hold.  The  earlier  efforts  of  Innocent 
III.  bearing  little  fruit,  in  1208  his  vengeance  fell  or 
Raymond  of  Toulou.';e,  and  the  Albigensian  crusade  began 
The  pope  called  on  the  French  to  help  ;  and,  though  Philij 
himself  did  not  interfere,  he  did  not  hinder  crowds  of  his 
ecclesiastics  and  lay  lords  from  taking  the  cross.  Undei 
the  command  of  St  Dominic,  the  spiritual  power  plied  iti 
merciless  arms  ;  led  by  Simon  of  Montfort  the  elder,  the 
lay  sword  vigoiously  supported  the  thunders  of  the  church, 
Languedoc  was  laid  waste.,  her  fair  culture  trodden  in  the 
dust,  her  ancient  cities,  centres  of  civilization,  burnt  and 
ravaged.  No  war  was  ever  more  atrocious;  the  grim 
fanaticism  of  Simon  ably  seconded  the  pitiless  orthodoxy 
of  Dominic.  The  war  raged  till  1212,  when  Raymond  was 
forced  to  Hee  into  Aragon,  while  Montfort  seemed  certaipi 
to  found  for  himself  a  great  southern  principality.  Th; 
attempt  of  Peter  of  Aragon  to  drive  him  out,  and  to  keep 
back  the  northerner  from  his  borders,  ended  in  that  princo"> 
defeat  and  death,  and  by  1215  Simon  was  lord  of  almost 
all  the  south  ;  the  great  Lateraii  Council,  held  in  that  year, 
confirnjed  him  and  his  crusadeis  in  possession  of  it.  The 
two  Raymonds  of  Toulouse,  father  and  son,  now  made  yet 
one  more  effort ;  the  south  was  weary  of  the  foreign  ja 
vader,  and  made  common  cause  with  them  ;  Toulouse  rose 
against  Simon,  and  in  the  siege  which  followed  he  was 
killed  (1217).  Philip  now  interfered  at  last,  with  an 
acmy  reinforcing  Amaury,  Simon's  son  ;  the  heroic  south 
resisted  gaUantly,  and  ■  the  elder  Raymond  was  able  to  be 
queath  his  whole  inheritance  to  his  son.  For  a  few  years 
the  inv.'iflp.r  and  the  Deri?ecutwf  were  driven  out  of  tha 
land. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  not  been  idle;  tha  crusade  wu 
doing  his  work  in  the  south,  and  the  incaplcitv  of  kin^ 
Jdlin  of  England  gave  liim.an  ogening,  ii>  Ui9,._nQrth,  _.  lo 
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ua3-43.  both  he  ehon-ed  himself  as  the  chief  friend  of  the  papacy  ; 
bat  while  in  the  south  he  mainly  contented  liimself  with 
passive  approval  till  towards  the  end  of  the  struggle,  in 
the  north  he  set  himself  to  take  an  active  part,  and  in  1213 
called  an  assembly  of  barons  at  Soissona,  to  prepare  for  an 
invasion  of  England.  From  this,  however,  he  was  stayed 
by  Pandulf,  the  pope's  legate,  and  turned  his  hand  in- 
stead against  Ferrand  of  Flanders,  who  had  refused  to 
obey  his  summons.  His  fleet,  sent  up  to  occupy  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  waa  attacked  and  ruined  by  English  8hif)S, 
and  Philip  got  but  a  poor  consolation  by  pillaging  some  of 
the  wealthy  Flemish  cities.  In  1214  he  had  to  face  a 
grand  coalition  of  enemies.  Ferrand  was  supported  on  one 
hand  by  the  king  of  England,  on  the  other  by  the  emperor 
Otho, — the  former  undertaking  to  attack  Poitou,  the  latter 
to  enter  Flanders.  The  moment  was  very  critical  for  Philip ; 
his  barons  went  in  heert  with  the  feudal  lords  against  their 
royal  master.  John,  however,  though  he  landed  at  La 
Eochelle  and  took  Angers,  fell  back  on  the  first  resistance, 
and  was  of  no  avail.  Otho  entered  Flanders,  and  Philip 
came  up  to  meet  him.  They  met  at  Bouvines  (29th  Aug. 
1214),  and  there  Philip  won  a  great  victory  over  Flemings, 
Germans,  and  English.  Otho  fled,  a  ruined  man  ;  Ferrand 
of  Flan^rs,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Renaud  of  Boulogne 
were  prisoners.  To  the  battle  of  Bouvines  are  due  on  the 
one  hand  'the  firm  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy, 
on  the  other  the  security  of  English  baronial  liberties  by 
Magna  Charta.  Philip  had  now  secured  the  west,  weakened 
the  south,  and  crushed  the  great  coalition  of  the  north. 
Little  remained  for  him  but  to  consolidate  his  power.  He 
had  sent  his  son  Louis  into  England  to  support  the  borons 
against  King  John ;  when,  however,  John  died  the  English 
barons  and  people  refused  to  depose  his  son  Henry  III. ; 
Louis  had  to  withdraw  to  France. 
Charac-  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  Philip  lived  in  peace,  save 
Ph'Jip.  when  ho  interposed  to  support  the  northern  invaders  of  the 
Aui'ia-  south  of  FraBce.  His  government  was  wise  and  tranquil ; 
*^'  ho  allied  himself  closely  with  the  church  throughout ;  and 

when  he  died  in  1223  he  left  a  large  part  of  the  fortune  he 
had  amassed  to  his  clergy,  while  he  took  care  to  hand  his 
great  territories  unbroken  to  his  son  Louis  VIII. 

Philip  Augustus  was,  as  has  been  said,  "  a  great  king, 
not  a  great  man."  His  namo  survives  to  France  in  the 
memory  of  the  fact  that  by  conquering  Normandy  he  made 
royalty  great.  He  was  also  king  of  Paris,  for  he  built  the 
present  Notre  Dame,  erected  her  market,  paved  and  cleansed 
the  streets,  built  almshouses,  secured  a  good  water-supply, 
strengthened  her  defences  by  making  new  walls  around  the 
city ;  above  all,  he  sanctioned  and  supported,  if  he  did  not 
actually  found,  her  university.  To  his  action  in  this  and 
to  the  abatement  of  grudges  between  France  and  England 
we  owe  it  that  the  first  of  English  universities,  0£ford, 
drew  her  earliest  inspiration  from  Paris,  and  was  established 
in  the  main  on  the  same  lines.  New  branches  of  study  were 
cultivated ;  medicine,  experimental  philosophy,  and  law 
began  to  occupy  the  minds  of  men.  And  Philip  was,  by 
character  and  knowledge  of  his  position,  a  lawyer.  If  great 
men  are  noted  for  their  passion  for  justice,  great  kings  are 
irresistibly  attracted  towards  law ;  and  Philip,  with  his  de- 
light in  the  newly-revived  Roman  law,  stands  fair  compari: 
son  with  the  "  English  Justinian,"  Edward  I.  For  the 
Roman  law  provided  high  sanction  for  his  kingly  claims, — 
a  sharp  instrument  for  the  punishing  of  popes  and  princes. 
The  king's  sagacity  carried  him  safely  through  great  crises 
of  the  fate  of  royalty,  through  his  struggles  with  the 
papacy  and  with  the  powerful  feudal  princes.  Besides 
ijormandy  and  Brittany,  Flanders,  Champagne,  and 
Ijanguedoc  had  to  bow  before  his  authority  ;  while  he 
reduced  the  power  of  the  great  lords,  he  actually  had  the 
courage  to  give  thorn  a  special  organization  by  establishing 


the  great  court  of  peers,  whom  he  called  together  to  help  1223-1  ^ 
him  in  condemning  King  John.     Proud,  cold,  and  sagacious, 
Philip  is  among  the  greatest  of  the  founders  of  the  later 
French  royally. 

His  successor  Louis  VIII.  reigned  only  three  years  Louia 
(1223-1226).  In  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  theVUI. 
church  in  the  south,  and  to  crush  the  heretics,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  camp  fever  aft«r  the  siege  of  Avignon.  Ho  died, 
leaving  behind  him  a  young  son  Louis,  then  twelve  years  Saini 
old,  under  the  care  of  his  vigorous  and  ambitious  widow  Loui- 
Blanche  of  Castile.  The  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
IX.  were  spent  in  ceaseless  strife.  Tho  great  lords  thought 
that  they  discerned  in  the  accession  of  a  child  their  watchcd- 
for  opportunity;  but  the  vigour  of  Queen  Blanche,  and  the 
hearty  support  of  Paris  and  the  towns,  made  them  accept 
the  treaty  of  St  Aubin  du  Cormier  in  1231 ;  the  king's  posi- 
tion was  secured,  and  his  troublea  came  to  an  end.  Henry 
III.  of  England,  on  whose  aid  the  princes  had  depended, 
failed  them,  and  they  wore  faiu  to  make  the  best  terms 
they  could.  This  struggle  was  followed  by  a  long  contest 
with  the  bishops,  in  which  the  young  king  learnt  lessons 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  ;  it  is  probably  to  this  con- 
test that  he  owed  the  successes  of  his  later  life, — that  he 
was  able,  as  few  kings  had  been,  to  combine  earnest  devo- 
tion with  an  absolute  superiority  to  priestly  rule  and  in- 
fluence. In  many  ways  circumstances  proved  friendly  to 
the  young  king.  Theobald  of  Champagne,  becoming  king 
of  Navarre,  sold  some  valuable  fiefs  to  Louis  ;  the  Treaty 
of  Meaux  a  little  time  before  had  closed  the  contest  between 
north  and  south  by  the  submission  of  Raymond  VII., 
count  of  Toulouse ;  one  after  another  the  leading  nobles 
ceased  to 'compete  with  the  crown.  During  all  these  early 
years  of  his  reign  Louis  had  constant  help  from  the  strong 
hand  of  his  mother ;  imperious  and  masterful,  she  ruled 
him  and  the  land  thoroughly  and  successfully.  He^tood 
wisely  clear  of  tho  great  struggle  which  went  on  all  these 
years  between  Frederick  II.  and  the  papacy. 

In  1242  came  the  king's  first  serious  warfare.  He  had 
tried  to  set  his  brother  Alphonse  over  Poitou  and 
Auvergne,  whereon  the  reluctant  nobles  called  in  Henry  III. 
to  their  help.  Henry  came  with  a  small  army  and  large  sup- 
plies. Louis,  however,  hastened  down  to  meet  him,  reduced 
all  the  country  north  of  the  Cliarente,  defeated  him  twice, 
and  that  incompetent  prince  fell  back  to  Bordeaux, 
where  he  wasted  his  time  and  means.  In  1243  he  was 
obliged  to  make  his  peace  with  Louis,  and  gladly  withdrew 
to  England.  At  this  same  time  Raymond  VII.  also  rose 
against  the  king ;  he  was,  however,  soon  reduced  to  order. 
In  1244  the  last  of  the  Albigeusians  perished  at  Mont 
Segur,  the  whole  of  them  preferring  to  be  burnt  rather  than 
retract  their  opinions.  Fitly  to  end  this  period  of  his  life, 
Louis  IX.  issued  an  edict  that  no  lord  should  hold  fiefs 
under  both  the  king  of  France  and  the  king  of  England  ; 
almost  all  his  lords  abandoned  their  English  allegiance, 
and  rallied  round  him  alone.  This  movement  made  the 
distinction  between  English  and  French  feeling  stronger, 
and  rendered  the  wars  of  tho  future  more  really  national. 
In  1245  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother,  wedded  the 
great  heiress  of  the  south,  the  Countess  Beatrice.  This 
fortunate  marriage  closed  the  independent  political  life  of 
Provence,  which  thus  passed  to  the  house  of  Anjou ;  its 
fortunes  were  consequently  long  bound  up  with  those  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

Up  to  this  time  Louis  IX.,  being  mostly  under  the  com 
mand  of  his  mother,  had  shown  little  sign  of  greater  quali 
ties;  now  came  the  crisis  which  called  them  forth.  He  had 
acted  with  singular  prudence  in  the  contests  which  sur- 
rounded his  earlier  years,  had  held  aloof  from  the  investi- 
ture wars,  had  stood  clear  of  eastern  complications,  had 
kept  his  barons  quiet.     Now,  however,  he  was  no  longer 
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1245-89.  to  confine  himself  to  atTairs  at  home ;  the  East,  with  its 
dazzling  attractions  of  religion  and  romance,  called  for  his 
care  ;  by  going  thither  lie  would  escape  fVom  the  conflict 
nearer  home,  the  internecine  stmggle  between  the  emperor 
Frederick  11.  and  tho  papacy,  under  Innocent  IV.,  and 
would  fulfil  the  devout  longings  of  his  pious  spirit  by  suc- 
couring the  afflicted  Christians  against  the  Moslem  and 
the  Tartar.  Louis  took  the  cross  in  1244,  with  his  three 
brothers,  Robert  of  Artois,  Alphonse  of  Poitiera,  and  Charks 
of  Aujou;  at  Christmas  1245,  "the  day  of  new  clothes," 
when  his  courtiers  donned  their  new-made  cloaks,  they 
found  the  significant  cross  on  every  shoulder ;  still  nothing 
was  done 'awhile,  for  in  truth  France  was  rightly  very  re- 
luctant, to  embark  in  eastern  politics.  It  was  not  till  1248 
that  Louis  set  sail  from  Aigues-Mortes  for  Cyprus,  the 
rendezvous  for  this  crusade.  The  sultan  of  Cairo  was  now 
lord  of  Palestine ;  the  Tartars  had  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  sultan  of  Konieh  ;  Jerusalem  was  a  defenceless  heap  of 
rums.  It  therefore  seemed  best  to  attack  the  Moslem  power 
at  its  centre ;  and  this  crusade,  instead  of  making  for  Con- 
stantinople, Asia  Minor,  and  Jerusalem,  began  on  the  other 
side  by  an  attack  on  the  headquarters  of  the  Mahometan 
power  in  Egypt.  In  June  1249  the  good  king  landed  on 
the  Egyptian  shore  and  took  Damietta  without  a  blow. 
There  the  crusaders  lingered  till  the  place  became  a  Capua 
to  tiem ;  for  idleness  brought  on  debauch,  and  debauch 
disease  ;  and  fever,  the  avenger  of  war,  soon  attacked  the 
army.  After  nearly  six  months  of  ruinous  delay  the  king 
marched  southward,  fought  the  heroic  though  incoiKlusive 
battle  of  Massourah,  which  finally  arrested  his  farther  pro- 
gress towards  Cairo ;  and  after  emother  long  delay  the 
Christians  were  obliged  to  retire  towards  Damietta.  On 
the  retreat  the  whole  army  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who 
massacred  the  common  folk  and  held  the  nobles  to  ransom. 
Louis  had  to  surrender  Damietta,  and  to  pay  a  heavy  sum 
before  he  could  sail  from  Egypt;  and  even  so,  he  was 
obliged  to  leav-  behind  a  vast  number  of  Christian  captives. 
Of  the  remnant  of  his  great  host  only  about  one  hundred 
knights  followed  him  to  Palestine, — a  fever-stricken  com- 
pany depressed  with  ill-fortune  and  defeat ;  the  rest  made 
for  home.  Louis  landed  at  Ptolemais,  one  of  the  very  few 
cities  left  in  Christian  hands,  and  fotxnd  little  to  restore  bis 
confidence  or  the  spirits  of  his  followers.  He  remained  four 
years  in  the  Holy  Land,  chiefly  engaged  in  arranging  the 
ransom  of  his  captive  soldiers ;  he  freed  all  the  prisoners 
left  in  Egypt,  strengthened  the  few  places  held  by  the 
Christians,  and  was  almost  unmolested  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  nearly  as  weak  in  Palestine  as  he  was.  At  last,  on  the 
death  of  his  noble  mother  Blanche  in  1253,  finding  that 
his  army  had  almost  entirely  melted  away,  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  achieve  anything  in  Palestine,  and  that  he  was 
much  wanted  at  home,  he  set  sail  at '.  ist,  and  reached  France 
in  September  1254,  a  sorrowful  and  beaten  man.  The  one 
bright  spot  in  this  crusade  was  the  development  of  the  king's 
character ;  men  recognized  in  him  the  hero  and  saint,  and 
what  was  least  wise  in  his  career  has  covered  him  with 
greatest  glory. 

Still,  the  best  part  of  his  reign  was  to  come ;  nowhere 
had  better  government  ever  been  seen  in  Europe  than  that 
which  Louis  carried  on  for  the  sixteen  peaceful  years  which 
followed  hia.fi^rsfc  crusade.  Some  of  his  acts  have  been 
sharply  criticized  j  aU,  however,  were  in  the  direction  and 
interests  of  peace.  In  1258  he  made  treaty  with  King 
James  of  Aragon,  settling  all  points  of  lordship  at  issue 
on  that-frontier ;  in  1259  he  came  to  terms  with  Henry  III. 
of  England,  yielding  to  him  the  Limousin,  Perigord,  and 
parts  of  Saintonge,  in  return  for  Henry's  abandonment  of  all 
clamis  on  the  rest  of  France.  Louis  hoped  thereby  to  se- 
cure perpetual  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  countries. 
At  home  all  bis  action  tended  to  good.     His  noble  charac- 


ter, his  recognized  justice,  fairness,  and  holinfiss,  enabled  him '  l2fi7-7Cj 
to  intervene  as  a  peacemaker  between  his  lords ;  there  was 
in  him  a  generous  vein  of  sympathy  and  love  for  his 
people,  which  prompted  him  to  succour  those  in  distress,  to 
govern  well  because  mercifully,  to  rule  in  church  and  state 
as  one  who  loved  justice  and  judgment,  and  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects  was  a  chief  object  and  the  aim  of 
life. 

Throughout  it  aU,  however,  he  still  cherished  in  heart 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusading  spirit.  He  had  failed  once ; 
he  would  try  again  for  the  faith  against  the  miscreant.  And 
so  in  1267  he  again  took  the  cross,  and  in  1270,  in  spite  oi 
the  r(^"-Jionstrances  of  his  wisest  friends,  set  sail  once  more, — 
this  -time  not  for  Constantinople  or  Palestine,  or  even 
Egypt,  but  for  Tunis.  The  probable  motive  of  this  attack 
on  Tunis  was  the  ambition  of  the  king's  brother,  Charles 
of  Anjou ;  for  a  strong  Saracen  power  on  that  shore  was 
always  a  menace  to  his  newly  acquired  Sicilian  and 
Neapolitan  kingdom.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  expedition, 
as  a  crusade,  attacking  the  very  outskirt  instead  of  the 
heart  of  the  Moslem  strength,  was  foredoomed  to  fail.  The 
failure  came  from  the  beginning ;  hardly  were  the  crusaders 
landed  when  fever  and  dysentery  set  in.  The  king  caught 
it  and  died.  With  him  ended  the  crusading  era  (St 
Bartholomew's  day,  1270). 

Louis  the  Saint  had  been  a  great  King,  as  well  as  a  pious 
and  a  virtuous  one ;  in  this  he  stands  almost  alone  in 
French  history.  Nor  was  ho  backward  in  matters  of 
learning;  his  age  is  an  epoch  in  the  growth  of  French 
literature.  The  university  of  Paris  under  his  care  rose  to 
high  repute ;  the  greatest  learned  men  in  Europe  are  con- 
nected with  this  period  of  its  history ;  Albertus  Magnus, 
Roger  Bacon,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  all  studied  at  Paris. 
In  his  reign  Robert  of  Sorbon  (1252)  founded  his  college 
for  ecclesiastics,  and  ihe  famous  Sorbonne  began  its  long 
caieer.  Literature  flourished  in  prose  and  poetry  :  the  arts 
took  a  fresh  beginning ;-  Saint  Louis  raised  that  chief  orna- 
ment of  architecture  in  Paris,  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 

Above  aU,  the  king  was  notable  for  his  justice,  and  the 
use  he  made  of  the  law.  The  law,  the  natural  ally  of  the 
throne  in  France,  came  to  his  help :  by  its  aid  he  attacked 
or  undermined  feudal  privileges  ;  he  established  a  higher 
jurisdiction  than  that  of  the  feudal  courts,  appointed 
itinerant  justices,  insisted  on  a  real  right  of  appeal  in  last 
resort  to  himself,  curtailed  the  powers  of  baronial  courts, 
and  the  freedom  of  baronial  warfare,  and  finally  rendered 
the  king's  "  parliament "  a  great  law-court.  His  legists 
issued  a  new  code,  the  "  Establishments  of  Saint  Louis,"  in 
which  feudal  custom  was  largely  modified  by  the  Roman 
law.  The  king  also  increased  and  consolidated  the  royal 
domain,  acquiring  property  whenever  it  was  possible,  and 
administering  throughout  a  uniform  rule  of  law.  The  king- 
dom also  was  greatly  enlarged  by  his  care  :  a  large  portion 
of  tjie  lands  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  Chartres  also,  Blois, 
Sancerre,  Macon,  Perche,  Arlea,  and  Foix,  all  became  his ; 
Normandy  was  formally  made  over  to  him  by  Henry  IIL 
His  brother  Charles  of  Anjou  not  only  secured  Provence 
for  himself,  and  eventually  for  France,  but  by  finally  con- 
quering the  last  of  the  Hohenstauffen  secured,  a  doubtful 
good,  French  inflaence  in  southern  Italy.  Frederick  II.  had 
died  in  1250;  Manfred,  his  base-born  son,  became  king  of 
Naples ;  and  Charles,  invoked  against  the  hated  Hohen- 
stauffen by  pope  Urban  IV.,  defeated  Manfred  in  1266, 
and  his  nephew  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house,  in  126?, 
thereby  becoming  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Then  began  that 
system  of  traditional  savageness  and  cruelty  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  mediaeval  relations  of  France  with  Italy. 
He  "Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Saint  Louis"  is  placed  in  the 
year  1269,  and  (if  genuine,  which  is  doubtful)  laid  down 
the  maxims  on  which  tlie  liberties  of  the  Gollican  Church 
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1270-      are  founded.     The  king   ana  nis   lawyers  were  certainly 

'**•      quite  as  unwilling  to  allow  the  church  as  the  baronage  to 

win  independence,  and  to  plunge  the  kingdom  into  con- 

ftieion. 

Philip         Philip  III.,  the  Kash,  succeeded  on  his  father's  death, — 

'"•         an  unlearnedj  weak  man,  whose  history  is  uneventful,  save 

that  it   is   the  period  in  which  the   foreign  influence  of 

France  received  a  great  check  through  the  Sicilian  Vespers 

(1282),  which  deprived  Charles  of  Anjou  of  his  throne,  in 

spite  of  the  urgent  efforts  of  the  papacy.     Philip  was  also 

unlucky  in  his  dealings  with  Aragon  ;  on  his  return  from 

an  expedition  into  Spain,  in  which  he  ruined  a  great  fleet 

and  army,  he  fell  ill  and  died,  in  1285. 

In  1274  the  count  of  Champagne,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
had  died,  leaving  one  child,  a  girl,  three  years  old.  She 
was  affianced  in  1276  to  Philip,  sou  of  Philip  III.,  and 
Navarre  was  thus  brought  into  the  French  kingdom.  And 
BO  it  fell  out  that  when  Philip  IV.,  the  "  Fair,"  that  proud 
young  prince,  succeeded,  he  was  already  master  of  the 
fortunes  of  a  larger  France  than  had  ever  yet  been  known. 
Lawyers  surrounded  his  throne  from  the  beginning;  he 
was  the  fitting  leader  in  a  great  revival  of  the  Roman 
law,  that  terrible  enemy  to  feudalism  and  the  mediseval 
papacy. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Philip  IV.  worked  by 
means  of  his  lawyers ;  they  put  a  stop,  in  large  part,  to 
clerical  administration  ;  the  parliament  fell  completely  into 
their  hands,  and  ere  long  (1302)  was  permanently  fixed  at 
Paris,  and  became  the  chief  legal  authority  in  the  realm. 
The  king's  fiscal  necessities  threatened  to  overwhelm  him ; 
the  older  system  of  sustenance,  based  on  the  royal  domain, 
had  completely  given  way.  To  this  reign  France  owes  the 
first  beginnings  of  a  formidable  system  of  taxation ;  to 
Philip  IV.  is  due  the  ill-sounding  maltote,  the  "  ill-levied  " 
tax.  He  seized  what  he  could,  wrung  the  Jews,  confiscated 
the  wealth  of  t^e  Templars,  turned  everything  into  hard 
eash,  sold  privileges,  to  towns,  tampered  with  the  coin  ;  by 
sumptuary  laws  he  succeeded  in  taxing  even  his  nobles. 
This  state  of  need  and  greed  brought  on  the  great  strife  of 
his  reign,  the  quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII.  It  was  a 
many-sided  struggle, — that  of  the  temporal  against  the 
spiritual  authority ;  that  of  the  civil  against  the  canon 
law ;  that  of  the  lawyers  against  the  clergy ;  that  of 
France  against  Italy.  Soon  after  his  accession  in  1294 
Boniface  VIII.  had  tried  to  mediate  between  the  two  great 
lawyer-princes,  Edward  I.  of  England  and  Philip  the  Fair. 
The  kings  took  it  much  amiss;  and  when  in  1296  Boni- 
face issued  the  famous  bull  ClericLs  laicos,  which  forbade 
the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  to  the  civil  power  unless  the  papal 
power  sanctioned  them,  Philip  answered  by  an  ordinance 
which  prohibited  the  export  of  valuables  of  all  kinds  from 
the  kingdom.  The  pope's  reply  created  open  breach,  and 
Philip  let  loose  his  lawyers  on  the  Italian  priests.  The 
strife,  however,  was  speedily  allayed,  and  a  seeming 
reconciliation  took  place  over  the  canonization  of  Louis 
IX.,  which  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  St 
Bartholomew's  day  1297.  Boniface  also  mediated  sucoess- 
fully  between  the  French  and  English  kings,  securing  a  large 
pnrt  of  Aquitaine  to  France.  It  was,  however,  but  a  truce, 
which  enabled  Philip,  not  only  to  win  this  portion  of 
Aquitaine,  but  to  attach  to  himself  the  friendship  of  the 
dnke  of  Brittany,  and  to  occupy  Flanders.  So  things 
went  on  till  the  yearof  jubliee,  1300,  when  Boniface  seemed 
to  have  been  lifted  up  above  all  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
About  this  time  the  pope  nominated  as  his  legate  in 
France  Saisset  bishop .  of  Pamiers,  an  open  foe  to 
the  French  crown.  He  made  use  of  his  new  authority  to 
stir  up  strife  in  the  south,  and  Philip  IV.  arrested  him  at 
Pamiers  as  a  traitor.  Forthwith  the  old  strife  broke  out 
again, — a  terrible  war  of  words  ensuing,  lawyer's  pamphlets 


met  by  papal  bulls,  which  affirmed  (as  in  the  great  Aus- 1300-1 
culta  fill  bull)  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  all  kiugs. 
The  king  threw  himself  on  the  patriotism  of  his  people,  and 
called  together  the  three  Estates  of  France,  nobles,  clergy, 
and  burghers,  to  sit  at  Paris  and  consider  his  grievances. 
The  nobles  and  burghers  spoke  out  bravely  for  their  king 
against  the  papal  claims  ;  the  clergy  applied  for  leave  to 
attend  the  council  convoked  at  Rome.  'Their  request  was 
refused ;   if  thsy  went  their  goods  would  be  forfeited. 

Just  before  this  had  broken  out  a  revolt  at  Bruges  (1302), 
in  which  the  enraged  Flemish  had  risen  on  and  destroyed 
the'ir  new  masters  ;  the  French  nobles,  eager  for  vengeance 
and  spoil,  hastily  assembled  and  marched  northwards,  under 
the  guidance  of  Robert  of  Artois  ;  hard  by  Courtrai  the 
Flemish  burghers,  led  by  Guy  of  Namur,  inflicted  on  them 
the  worst  defeat  ever  yet  sustained  by  French  chivalry ; 
the  "  Day  of  the  Spurs  "  was  a  fitting  name  for  a  carnage 
after  which  four  thousand  gilt  spurs  were  hung  as  trophiea 
in  Courtrai  cathedral. 

The  foremost  men  of  France  had  perished  in  a  ditch  ; 
and  though  for  the  moment  Boniface  rejoiced,  and  deemed 
his  rival  to  be  ruined,  in  the  event  this  overthrow  of  feud- 
alism turned  completely  to  the  king's  advantage.  The 
bishops,  thinking  also  that  the  royal  power  was  broken, 
set  forth  for  Rome.  ■  For  the  moment  even  Philip  seemed 
to  lose  confidence,  and  the  papacy  enunciated  its  highest 
claims.  The  king,  however,  soon  recovered  force  ;  he  made 
peace  with  Edward  of  England,  ceding  Guienne  to  him, 
and  marrying  his  daughter  Isabella  to  the  younger  Edward. 
It  was  now  that  he  debased  the  coin  and  imposed  the 
odious  maltote.  William  of  Nogaret  was  sent  to  Italy  to 
lodge  with  the  pope  the  king's  appeal  from  his  authority 
to  a  general  council  and  a  legitimate  pope.  In  reply  the 
pope  announced  that  he  was  about  to  lay  an  interdict  on 
the  kingdom.  Then  Nogaret  called  in  the  help  of  the 
Colonnas,  the  family  foes  of  Boniface,  who  gladly  seized 
the  pope  at  Anagni ;  the  mortifications  and  privations  '♦f 
the  moment  were  too  much  for  the  aged  pontiff,  and  though 
the  Romans  delivered  him  from  captivity,  he  gave  way  and 
died.  Thus  was  Philip  IV.  delivered  from  his  worst 
antagonist.  In  1304.  he  made  peace  with  the  Flemish, 
giving  up  his  claim  to  Flanders,  and  drawing  himself  to- 
gether to  complete  his  victory  over  the  papacy.  In  1305 
he  succeeded  in  forcing  on  the  conclave  of  cardinals  his 
nominee  Bertrand  de  Goth,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who 
became  pope  as  Clement  V.,  and  was  consecrated  at  Lyons; 
then  the  great  "  captivity  "  began.  Clement,  as  the  price  of 
his  elevation,  cancelled  the  bulls  of  Boniface,  and  pardoned 
the  king's  lawyers  ;  he  created  nine  French  cardinals,  so 
as  to  secure  the  king's  influence  in  the  conclave.  Philip 
pressed  him  to  condemn  the  memory  of  Boniface,  and  to 
consent  to  the  ruin  of  the  Templars  ;  this,  however,  the  poor 
pope  avoided,  with  pretexts  sufficient  fur  the  time.  When 
Philip  pressed  him  still  more  rlosely,  for  the  Templars  were 
rich  and  unpopular,  and  busy  rumour  had  darkened  their 
character  with  fancied  details  of  unholy  crimes,  Clement 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  flight.  The  king  arrested  him, 
and  brought  him  back  to  Poitiers.  In  1309  this  miserable 
pontiff  was  allowed  to  travel  southward,  though  Phili;> 
absolutely  refused  to  let  him  return  to  Rome,  and  wa^ 
fain  to  fix  his  seat  at  Avignon  on  the  Rhone,  a  city  then 
in  the  possession  of  Charles  V.  of  Anjou,  and  hard  by  the 
papal  county  of  the  Venaissin.  Here  the  papacy  abode  in 
discredit  and  subjection  to  the  French  crown  for  seventy 
years. 

The  condemnation  of  Boniface  was  deferred  awhile ;  it 
was  but  a  barren  revenge,  and  the  Templars  were  a  richer 
spoil  In  spite  of  their  heroic  defence  and  resistance,  they 
were  condemned  in  1310,  and  perished  as  martyrs  to 
their    cause.     In   1312    the   abolition   of   th>^   Order   was 
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doeread  by  Clement  V.,  and  their  wealth,  in  large  part, 
fell  into  the  king's  hands.  These  gloomy  years  fitly  close 
the  reign  of  Philip  IV.;  he  died  in  13H  from  the  cB'ects  of 
a  hunting  accident.  He  had  not  added  much  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  kingdom;  the  addition  of  Lyons 
(1312)  was  his  greatest  achievement  in  this  way  ;  he  had 
immensely  increased  the  royal  authority  at  home,  and 
had  triumphed  over  the  papacy,  the  conqueror  of  the 
empire. 
Ti...  sons  Philip  IV.  died,  leaving  three  sons,  who  all  succeeded 
of  PliiUp  ijini.  In  the  house  of  Capet,  there  had  hitherto  been  alter- 
tlie  Fair,  jjj^t^jy  weak  and  strong  monarchs ;  now,  however,  the 
vigour  of  the  race  was  gone.  The  reign  of  Louis  X.,  "  le 
Hutin,"  the  quarreller,  was  brief  and  unimportant ;  it  was 
naturally  enough  a  time  of  reaction,  in  which  things  seemed 
to  fall  back  into  feudal  anarchy  and  weakness.  There 
was  great  distress  and  famine  in  France  in  1315-131G,  and 
a  campaign  against  the  Flemings  was  a  complete  failure. 
In  June  131G  Louis  died,  leaving  his  queen  with  child. 
She  kjre  a  son,  named  John,  who  lived  seven  days,  being 
during  that  time  nominal  king  of  France  ;  on  his  death, 
the  late  king's  next  brother  Philip  V.,  "the  Tall,"  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  basing  his  claims  on  the  so-styled  Salic  law 
of  France,  according  to  which  "  no  woman  could  succeed 
to  Saliau  soil,"  and,  a  fortiori,  no  woman  could  succeed  to 
the  Saliaii,  that  is,  to  the  French  throne.  He  reigned  six 
miserable  years,  without  credit,  though  he  published  not  a 
few  ordinances.  He  died  in  1322,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  youngest  brother  Charles  IV.,  "the  Fair,"' whose  six 
years'  reign  ended  in  1328.  With  him  the  direct  lino  of  the 
house  of  Capet  came  to  an  end, — cursed  with  barrermess 
and  incapacity,  men  held,  by  the  curse  of  the  dying  Tem- 
plars. 
The  Charles,  count  of  Valois,  was  the  younger  brother  of 

Uouse  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  therefore  uncle  of  the  three  sovereigns 
'''"''^'  lately  dead.  His  eldest  son  Philip  had  been  appointed 
guardian  to  the  queen  of  Charles  IV.;  and  when  it  ap- 
peared that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  and  not 
a  son,  the  barons,  joining  with  the  notables  of  Paris  and 
the  good  towns,  met  to  decide  who  was  by  right  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  "  for  the  twelve  peers  of  France  said 
and  say  that  the  crown  of  France  is  of  such  noble  estate  that 
by  no  succession  can  it  come  to  a  woman  nor  to  a  woman's 
son,"  as  Froissart  tells  us.  This  being  their  view,  the 
baby  daughter  of  Charles  IV.  was  at  once  set  aside,  and 
the  claim  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  if,  indeed,  he  ever 
made  it,  rested  on  Isabella  of  France,  his  mother,  sister  of 
the  three  sovereigns.  And  if  succession  through  a  female 
had  been  possible,  then  the  daughters  of  those  three  kings 
had  rights  to  be  reserved.  It  was,  however,  clear  that  the 
throne  must  go  to  a  man,  and  the  crown  was  given  to 
Philip  of  Valois,  founder  of  a  new  house  of  sovereigns. 
Philip  The  new  monarch  was  a  very  formidable  person.  He  had 
VI.  been  a  great  feudal  lord,  hot  and  vehement,  after  feudal 
fashion  ;  he  was  now  to  show  that  he  could  be  a  severe 
master,  a  terrible  king.  He  began  his  reign  by  subduing 
tlie  revolted  Flemings  on  behalf  of  his  cousin  Louis  of 
Flanders,  and  having  replaced  him  in  his  dignities,  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  there  held  high  state  as  king.  And 
he  clearly  was  a  great  sovereign  :  the  weakness  of  the  late 
king  had  not  seriously  injured  France  ;  the  new  king  was 
fhe  elect  of  the  great  lords,  and  they  believed  that  his 
would  be  a  new  feudal  monarchy  ;  they  were  in  the  glow 
of  their  revenge  over  the  Flemings  for  the  day  of  Courtrai ; 
his  cousins  reigned  in  Hungary  and  Naples,  his  sisters 
were  married  to  the  greatest  of  the  lords ;  the  queeu 
of  Navarre  was  his  cousin ;  even  the  youthful  king  of  Eng- 
land did  him  homage  for  Guienne  and  Ponthieu.  The 
barons  soon  found  out  their  mistake.  Philip  VI.,  supported 
by  the  lawyers,  struck  them  whenever  they  gave  him  open- 


ing ;  he  also  dealt  harshly  with  the  traders,  hainperiiig 
and  all  but  ruining  them,  till  the  country  was  alarmed  and 
discontented.  On  the  other  hand,  young  Edward  of  Eng 
land  had  succeeded  to  a  troubled  inheritance,  and  at  the 
beginning  was  far  weaker  than  his  rival ;  his  own  sagacity, 
and  the  advance  of  constitutional  rights  in  England,  soon 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  breaches  in  his  kingdom,  and  to 
gather  fresh  strength  from  the  prosperity  and  good-will  of 
a  united  people.  While  France  followed  a  more  restrictive 
policy,  England  threw  open  her  ports  to  all  comers  ;  trade 
grew  in  London  as  it  waned  in  Paris ;  by  his  marriage  with 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  Edward  secured  a  noble  queen,  and 
with  her  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  and  the  all-important 
friendship  of  the  Low  Countries.  In  1336  the  folly  of 
Philip  VI.  persuaded  Louis  of  Flanders  to  arrest  the  Eng- 
lisli  merchants  then  in  Flanders ;  whereon  Edward  retali- 
ated by  stopping  the  export  of  wool ;  and  Jacqunmart  van 
Arteveldt  of  Ghent,  then  at  the  beginning  of  his  power, 
persuaded  the  Flemish  cities  to  throw  oil  all  allegiance  to 
their  French-loving  count,  and  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Edward.  In  return  Philip  VI.  put  him 
self  in  communication  with  the  Scots,  the  hereditary  foes 
of  England ;  and  the  great  wars  which  were  destined  to 
last  116  years,  and  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  twostrong 
nations,  were  now  about  to  begin.  They  brought  brilliant 
and  barren  triumphs  to  England,  and,  like  most  wars,  were 
a  wasteful  and  terrible  mistake,  which,  if  crowned  witii 
ultimate  success,  might,  by  removing  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  into  France,  have  marred  the  future  welfare  of 
England  ;  for  the  happy  constitutional  development  of  the 
country  could  never  have  taken  place  with  a  sovereign 
living  at  Paris,  and  French  interests  becoming  ever  more 
powerful.  Fortunately,  therefore,  while  the  war  evoked  by 
its  brilliant  successes  the  national  pride  of  Englishmen,  by 
its  eventual  failure  it  was  prevented  from  inflicting  pe-- 
manent  damage  on  England. 

The  war  began  in  1337,  and  ended  in  1453  ;  theepochs 
in  it  are  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1360,  the  treaty  of 
Troyes  in  1422,  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English  in  1453. 

The  French  king  seems  to  have  believed  himself  equal 
to  the  burdens  of  a  great  war,  and  able  to  carry  out  the 
most  far-reaching  plans.  The  pope  was  entirely  in  his 
hands,  and  useful  as  a  humble  instrument  to  curb  and 
harass  the  emperor.  Philip  had  proved  himself  master  of 
the  Flemish,  and,  with  help  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  hoped 
so  to  embarrass  Edward  III.  as  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
eventually  driving  him  to  cede  all  his  French  possessions. 
While  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  wear  out  his  antagonist 
without  any  open  fighting,  it  was  Edward's  interest  to  make 
vigorous  and  striking  war.  France  therefore  stood  on  the 
defensive  ;  England  was  always  the  attacking  party.  On 
two  sides,  in  Flanders  and  in  Brittany,  France  had  out- 
posts which,  if  well-defended,  might  long  keep  the  English 
power  far  away  from  her  vitals.  Unluckily  for  his  side, 
Philip  was  harsh  and  rash,  and  threw  these  advantages 
away.  In  Flanders  the  repressive  commercial  policy  of  the 
count,  dictated  from  Paris,  gave  Edward  the  opportunity, 
in  the  end  of  1337,  of  sending  the  earl  of  Derby  with  a 
strong  fleet  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Cadsand,  and  to  open 
the  Flemish  markets  by  a  brilliant  action,  in  which  the 
French  chivalry  was  found  powerless  against  the  English 
yeomen-archers;  and  in  133S  Edward  crossed  over  to 
Antwerp  to  see  what  forward  movement  could  be  made. 
The  other  frontier  war  was  that  of  Brittany,  which  began  a 
little  later  (1341).  The  openings  of  the  war  were  gloomy 
and  wasteful,  without  glory.  Edward  did  not  actually  send 
defiance  to  Philip  till  1339,  when  ho  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  France,  and  quartered  the  lilies  of  France  on  thi^ 
royal  shield.  The  Flemish  proved  a  very  reed  ;  and  though 
the  French   army  came  up  to  meet   the  English   in  the 
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,^-m.  Vermandois  "country,  no  fighting  took  place,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  1339  ended  obscurely.  Norman  and  Genoese 
ships  threatened  the  southern  shores  of  England,  landing 
at  Southampton  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  unopposed.  In 
1340  Edward  returned  to  Flanders ;  on  his  way  he  attacked 
the  French  fleet  which  lay  at  Sluys,  and  utterly  destroyed 
it.  The  great  victory  of  Sluys  gave  England  for  centuries 
the  mastery  of  the  British  Channel.  But,  important  as  it 
was,  it  gave'  no  success  to  the  land-tfampaign.  Edward 
wasted  his  strength  on  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Tournai, 
and,  ill-supported  by  his  Flemish  allies,  could  achieve 
nt5thing.  The  French  king  in  this  year  seized  on  Guienne ; 
and  from  Scotland  tidings  came  that  Edinburgh  castle,  the 
strongest  place  held  by  the  English,  had  faOen  into  the 
hands  of  Douglas.  Neither  from  Flanders  nor  from 
Guienne  could  Edward  hope  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
French  power ;  a  third  inlet  now  presented  itself  in  Brittany. 
On  the  death  of  John  ILL  of  Brittany  in  1341,  John  of 
Montfort,  his  youngest  brother,  claimed  the  great  fief  against 
liis  niece  Jeanne,  daughter  of  his  elder  brother  Guy,  count 
of  Penthievre.  He  urged  that  the  Salic  law  which  had  been 
recognized  in  the  case  of  the  crown,  should  also  apply  to 
tLis  great  duchy,  so  nearly  an  independent  sovereignty. 
Jeanne  had  been  married  to  Charles  of  Blois,  whom  John 
in.  of  Brittany  had  chosen  as  his  heir ;  Charles  was  also 
nephew  of  king  Philip,  who  gladly  espoused  his  cause. 
Thereon  John  of  Montfort  appealed  to  Edward,  and  the  two 
kings  again  met  in  border  strife  in  Brittany.  The  Bretons 
sided  with  John  against  the  influence  of  France.  Both 
the  claimants  were  made  prisoners;  the  ladies  carried  on 
a  chivalric  warfare,  Jeanne  of  Montfort  against  Jeanne  of 
Blois,  and  all  went  favourably  for  the  French  party  till 
Philip,  with  a  barbarity  as  foglifih  as  it  was  scandalous, 
tempted  the  chief  Breton  lords  1 1  Paris  and  beheaded  them 
without  trial.  The  war,  suspended  by  a  truce,  broke  out  again, 
and  the  English  raised  large  forces  and  supplies,  meaning 
to  attack  on  three  sides  at  once,— from  I'ianders,  Brittany, 
and  Guienne.  The  Flemish  expedition  came  to  nothing  ; 
for  the  people  of  Ghent  in  1345  murdered  Jacques  van 
Arteveldt  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
ceive the  Prince  of  Wales  as  their  count ;  and  Edward,  on 
learning  this  adverse  news,  returned  to  England.  Thence 
Jn  July  1346  he  sailed  for  Normandy,  and  landing  at  La' 
Hogue  overran  with  ease  the  country  up  to  Paris.  He 
was  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  attack  the'  capital,  for 
Philip  lay  with  a  large  array  watching  him  at  St  Denis, 
After  a  short  hesitation  Edward  crossed  the  Seine  at  Poissy, 
and  struck  northwards,  closely  followed  by  Philip.  He  got 
Across  the  Somme  safely,  and  at  Crtey  in  Ponthieu  stood  at 
bay  to  await  the  French.  Though  his  numbers  were  far 
less  than  theirs,  he  hod  a  good  position,  and  his  men  were 
of  good  stuflP ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  battle,  the  defeat 
of  the  French  was  crushing.  Philip  had  to  fall  back  with 
his  shattered  army;  Edward  withdrew  unmolested  to 
Calais,  which  he  took  after  a  long  siege  in  1347.  Philip 
had  been  obliged  to  call  up  his  son  John  from  the  south, 
where  he  was  observing  the  English  under  the  earl  of 
Derby ;  thereupon  the  English  overran  all  the  south,  taking 
Poitiers,  and  finding  no  opposition.  Queen  Philippa  of 
Hainault  had  also  defeated  and  taken  David  of  Scotland  at 
Neville's  Cross. 

The  campaign  of  1346-1347  waa-on  all  hands  disastrous 
to  King  Philip.  He  sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  ten 
months.  These  were  the  days  of  the  "  black  death,"  which 
raged  in  France  from  1347  to  1349,  and  completed  the 
gloom  of  the  country,  vexed  by'  an  arbitrary  and  grasping 
monarch,  by  unsuccessful  war,  and  now  by  the  black  cloud 
of  pestilence.  In  13B0  King  Philip  died,  leaving  hia 
crown  to  John  of  Normandy.  He  had  added  two  districts 
wjd  a  title  to  France :  he  bouabt  Montpellier  from  James 


of  Aragou,  and  in   1349   also  bought  the  territories  of    1339-50 
Humbert,  dauphin  of   Vienne,  who   resigned  the  world, 
uuder  influence  of  the  revived  religion  of  the  time,  a  con- 
sequence of   the   plague,    and  became  a   Carmelite  friar. 
The  fief  and  the  title  of  dauphin  were  granted  to  Charles, 
the  king's  grandson,  who  was  the  first  person  who  attached 
that  title  to  the  heir  to  the  French  throne.     Apart  from 
these  small  advantages  the  kingdom  of  France  had  sufi'ered 
terribly  from  the  reign  of  the  false  and  heartless  Philip 
VI.     Nor  was   France   destined  to   enjoy  better   things 
under  John  "  the  Good,"  one  of  the  worst  sovereigns  with  Joba 
whom  she  has  been  cursed.     He  took  as  his  model  and  "the 
example  the  chivalric  John  of  Bohemia,  who  had  been  one  ^°°<'-". 
of  the  most  extravagant  and  worthless  of  the  princes  of  his 
time,and  had  perished  in  his  old  age  at  Crdcy.     The  first 
act  of  the  new  king  was  to  take  from  his  kinsman,  Charles 
"  the  Bad'"  of  Navarre,  Champagne  and  other  lands ;  and 
Charles  went  over  to  the  English  king.    King  John  was  keen 
to  fight;  the  States-General  gave  him  the  means  for  carry- 
ing on  war,  by  establishing  the  odious  "  gabelle  "  on  salt 
and  other  imposts.     John  hoped  with  his  new  array  to 
drive  the  English  completely  out  of  the  country.     Petty 
war  began  again  on  all  the  frontiers, — an  abortive  attack 
on  Calais,    a  guerilla  warfare  in  Brittany,   slight  fighting 
also  in  Guienne.     Edward  in  1355  landed  at  Calais,  but 
was  recalled  to  pacify  Scotland ;   Charles  of  Navarre  and 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  were  on  the  Breton  border  ;   the 
Black   Prince   sailed   for    Bordeaux.     In    1356    he   rode 
northward  with  a  small  army  to  the  Loire,  and  King  John,, 
hastily  summoning  all  his  nobles  and  fiefholders,  set  out  to 
meet  him.     Hereon  the  Black  Prince,  whose  forces  were 
weak,  began  to  retreat ;   but  the  French  king  outmarched 
and  intercepted  him  near  Poitiers.     He, had  the  English 
completely  in  his  power,  and  with  a  little  patience  could 
have  starved  them  into  submission ;   instead,  he  deemed 
it  his  chivalric  duty  to  avenge  Cr^cy  in  arms,  and   the 
great  battle  of   Poitiers  was  the  result  (19th  September 
1356).      The   carnage    and    utter    ruin  of    the   French 
feudal    army   was    quite    incredible;    the    dead    seemed 
more  than   the    whole   army   of   the   Black  Prince ;   the 
prisoners  were  too  many  to  be  held.     The  French  army, 
bereft  of  leaders,  melted  away,  and  the  Black  Prince  rode 
triumphantly  back  to  Bordeaux  with   the  captive  King 
John  and  his  brave  little  son  in  his  train.     A  two  years'    ' 
truce  ensued ;   King  John   was  carried  over  to  London, 
where   he   found   a   fellow   in    misfortune   in   David   of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  for  1 1  years  a  captive  in  English 
hands.     The   utter   degradation   of   the   nobles,  and  the 
misery  of  the  country,  gave  to  the  cities  of  France   an 
opportunity  which  one  great  man,  Etienne  Marcel,  provost  fitienne 
of  the   traders   at   Paris,    was    not   slow   to   grasp.     He  Marcel 
fortified  the  capital   and   armed   the  citizens ;   the  civic 
clergy  made   common   cause   with   him ;   and   when  the 
dauphin  Charles  convoked  the  three  Estates  at  Paris,  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  nobles  had  become  completely 
discredited  and  powerless.     It  was  a  moment  in  which  a 
new  life  might  have  begun  for  France;    in  vain  did  the 
noble  order  clamour  for  war  and  taxes, — they  to  do  the 
war,  with  what  skill  and  success  all  men  now  knew,  and 
the  others  to  pay  the  taxes.     Clergy,  however,  and  burghers 
resisted.     The  Estates  parted,   leaving  what  power  there 
was  still  in  France  in  the  hands  of  Etienne  Marcel.     He 
strove  in  vain  to  reconcile  Charles  the  dauphin  with  Charles 
of  Navarre,  who  stood  forward  as  a  champion  of  the  towns. 
Very  reluctantly  did  Marcel  entrust  his  fortunes  to  such 
hands.     With  help  of  Lecocq,  bishop  of  Laon,  he  called  the 
Estates  again  together,  and  endeavoured  to  lay  down  sound 
principles  of  government,,  which  Charles  the  dauphin  was 
compelled  to  accept.     Paris,   howe'ver,  stood  alone,   ond 
even,  there  all    were  not  agreed.     Marcel  and  Bishop 
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15S-64.  Lccocq,  seeing  the  critical  stute  of  things,  obtained  the 
releastj  of  Charles  of  Navarre,  then  a  prisoner.  The  result 
was  that  ere  long  the  dauphin-regent  was  at  open  war  with 
Navarre  and  with  Paris.  The  outbreak  of  the  miserable 
pgasantry,  the  Jacquerie,  who  fought  partly  for  revenge 
against  the  nobles,  partly  to  help  Paris,  darkened  the  time  ; 
they  were  repressed  with  savage  bloodshed,  and  in  1358 
the  dauphin's  party  in  Paris  assassinated  the  only  great  man 
France  had  seoo  for  long.  With  Etienue  Marcel's  death 
all  hope  of  a  constitutional  life  died  out  from  France  ;  the 
dauphin  entered  Paris,  and  set  his  foot  on  the  conquered 
liberties  of  his  country.  Pans  had  stood  almost  alone; 
civic  strength  is  wanting  in  France  ;  the  towns  but  feebly 
supported  Marcel ,  they  compelled  the  movement  to  lose  its 
popular  and  general  character,  and  to  become  a  first 
attempt  to  govern  France  from  Paris  alone.  After  soma 
insincere  negotiations,  and  a  fear  of  desultory  warfare,  in 
which  Edward  III.  traversed  France  without  meeting  with 
a  single  foe  to  fight,  peace  was  at  last  agreed  to  at 
3  peace  Breligny  in  May  13G0.  By  this  act  Edward  III.  renounced 
iretigny.  the  French  throne;  and  gave  up  all  he  claimed  or  held  north 
of  the  Loire,  while  he  was  secured  in  tlie  lordship  of  the 
soutli  and  west,  as  well  as  of  that  part  of  northern  Picardy 
which  included  Calais,  Guincs,  and  Ponthieu.  The  treaty 
olso  fixed  the  ransom  to  be  paid  by  King  John. 

France  was  left  smaller  than  she  had  been  under  Philip 
Augustus,  yet  she  received  this  treaty  with  infinite  thank- 
fulness- worn  out  with  war  and  weakness,  any  diminution 
of  territory  seemed  better  to  her  than  a  continuance  of  her 
unbearable  misfortunes.  Under  Charles,  first  as  regent, 
then  as  king,  she  enjoyed  an  uneasy  rest  and  peace  for 
20  years.  The  monarchy  was  disgraced  by  failure  and 
captivity ;  the  nobles  weakened  and  discredited  in  war 
and  peace,  headed  by  factious  and  self-seeking  lords,  could 
offer  no  hope  for  France ;  the  cities  had  shown,  during  the. 
effort  of  M  ircel,  that  rare  man  of  energy  and  genius,  that 
they  were  onfit  to  take  the  command ;  the  Jacquerie  had 
declared  the  peasantry  to  be  wretched  and  powerless ;  the 
black  death  with  equal  hand  had  smitten  all,  and  had 
shown  with  lurid  light  the  scandalous  manners  of  the 
Avignon  papacy,  the  want  of  patriotic  or  religious  energy  in 
the  clergy ;  the  country  was  pitilessly  ravaged  by  the  free 
companies,  the  inheritance  of  the  war.  In  all  Europe  it 
was  a  dark  and  gloomy  time ;  in  Franco  men  might  well 
despair.  King  John,  after  returning  for  a  brief  space  to 
France,  went  back  into  his  pleasant  captivity  in  England, 
leaving  his  country  to  be  ruled  by  the  regent  the  dauphin. 
:h&rle«  In  1364  h»  died,  and  Charles  V.,  "the  Wise,"  became 
"  king  in  name,  as  he  had  now  been  for  some  years  in  fact. 

This  cold,  prudent,  sickly  prince,  a  scholar  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  great  library  of  Paris  by  placing  900 
MSS.  in  three  chambers  in  the  Louvre,  had  nothing  to 
dazzle  the  ordinary  eye ;  to  the  timid  spirits  of  that  age 
he  seemed  to  ba  a  malevolent  wizard,  and  his  name  of 
"  Wise  "  had  in  it  more  of  /ear  than  of  love.  Yet  he  was 
a  successful  prince  for  the  times  ;  he  discerned  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  fighting  battles,— that  Ennius  had  given 
lirm  the  clue  to  victory  in  describing  Fabios  os  one  who 
"cunctando  restituit  rem ;"  and  he  had  the  passive  cold- 
ness of  heart  needful  to  carry  out  such  a  plan;  •  He  also  is 
notable  for  two  things  :  he  reformed  the  current  coin,  and 
t>uGues-  recognized  the  real  worth  of  Du  Guesclin,  the  first  great 
•I'D-  leader  of  mercenaries  in  France,  a  grim  fighting-man, 
hostile  to  the  show  of  feudal  warfare,  and  herald  of  a  now 
age  of  contests,  in  which  the  feudal  levies  would  fall  into 
the  background.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  in  this 
century,  the  incapacity  of  the  great  lords,  tlie  rise  of  free 
lances  and  mercenary  troops,  all  told  that  a  new  era  had 
arrived.  It  was  by  the  hand  of  Du  Guesclin  that  Charles 
overcame  his  cousin  and  namesake  Charles  of  Navarre,  and 


compelled  him  to  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Bretoft  1367-^0 
war  which  followed  ju3t  after,  he. was  defeated  by  Sir  John 
Chandos  and  the  partisans  of  John  of  Montfort,  who  made 
hiui  prisoner ;  the  treaty  of  Guerande  which  followed  gave 
them  the  dukedom  of  Brittany ;  and  Charles  V.,  unable  to 
.  resist,  was  fain  to  receive  the  new  duke's  homage,  and  to 
confirm  him  in  the  duchy.  The  king  did  not  rest  till  ho 
had  ransomed  Du  Guesclin  from  the  bauds  of  Chandos ;  he 
then  gave  him  commission  to  raise  a  paid  army  of  free- 
booters, the  scourge  of  France,  and  to  march  with  them 
to  support,  against  the  Black  Prince,  the  claims  of  Henrj 
of  Trastamare  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Successful  at  first, 
by  help  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  he  was  made  constable  oi 
Spain  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  at  Burgos ;  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  however,  intervened,  and  at  the  battle  ol 
Najara  (1'367)  DuGuesdin  was  again  a  prisoner  in  English 
hands,  and  Henry  lost  his  throne.  Fev^r  destroyed 
the  victorious  host,  and  the  Black  Prince,  withdrawing 
into  Gascony,  carried  with  him  the  seeds  of  the  disorder 
which  shortened  his  days.  Du  Guesclin  soon  got  his 
librtty  again;  and  Charles  V.,  seeing  how  much  his  great 
riv;^  of  England  was  weakened,  determined  at  last  on 
open  war.  He  allied  himself  with  Henry  of  Trastamare, 
listened  to  the  grievances  of  the  Aquitanians,  summoned 
the  Black  Prince  to  appearand  answer  the  complaints.  In 
1369  Henry  defeated  Pedro,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
murdered  him  in  a  brawl ;  thus  perished  the  hopes  of 
the  English  party  in  the  south.  About  th-.;  same  time 
Charles  V.  sent  open  defiance  and  declaration  of  war  to 
England.  Without  delay  he  surprised  the  English  in 
the  north,  recovering  all  Ponthieu  at  once;  the  national 
pride  was  aroused;  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had, 
through  the  prudent  help  of  Charles,  lately  wun  as  a  bride 
the  heiress  of  Flanders,  was  stationed  at  Kouen,  to  cover 
the  western  approach  to  Paris,  with  strict  orders  not  to 
fight;  the  Aquitanians  were  more  than  half  French  at  heart 
The  record  of  the  war  is  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  We 
see  the  reek  of  burnt  and  plundered  towns;  there  were  no 
brilliant  feats  of  arms  ;  the  Black  Prince,  gloomy  and  sick, 
abandoned  the  struggle,  and  returned  to  England  to  die;  the 
new  governor,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  did  not  even  succeed 
in  landing:  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  off  Rochelle  by 
Henry  of  Castille,  his  whole  fleet  with  all  its  treasure  and 
stores  taken  or  sunk,  and  he  himself  was  a  prisoner  in 
Henry's  hands.  Da  Guesclin  had  already  driven  the 
English  out  of  the  west  into  Brittany;  he  now  overran 
Poitou,  which  received  him  gladly ;  all  the  south  seemed 
to  be  at  his  feet.  The  atternpt  of  Edward  III.  to  relieve 
the  little  that  remained  to  him  in  France  failed  utterly^ 
and  by  1372  Poitou  was  finally  lost  to  England.  Charles 
set  himself  to  reduce  Brittany  with  considerable  success ; 
a  diversion  from  Calais  caused  plentiful  misery  in  the 
open  country;  but,  as  the  French  again  refused  to  fight, 
it  did  nothing  to  restore  the  English  cause.  By  1375 
England  held  nothing  in  France  except  Calais,  Cherbourg, 
Bayonne,  and  Bordeaux.  Edward  IIL,  utterly  worn  out 
with  war,  agreed  to  a  truce,  through  intervention  of  the 
pope;  it  was  signed  in  1375.  In  1377,  on  its  expiry, 
Charles,  who  in  the  two  years  had  sedulously  improved 
the  state  of  France,  renewed  the  war.  By  sea  and 
land  the  English  were  utterly  overmatched,  and  by  1378 
Charles  was  master  of  the  situation  on  all  hands.  Now, 
however,  he  pushed  his  advantages  too  far ;  aod  the 
cold  skill  which  had  overthrown  the  English  was  used  in 
vain  against  the  Bretons,  whose  duchy  he  desired  to  absorb. 
Languedoc  and  Flanders  also  revolted  against  him.  France 
was  heavily  burdened  with  taxes,  and  the  future  was  dark 
and  threatening.  In  the  midst  of  these  things,  death  over- 
took the  coldly-calculating  monarch' in  September  13S0. 
Little  had  France  to  hope  from  the  boy  who  was  now 
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1380-98.  ciUei  on  to  fill  the  throne.  Charles  VI.  was  not  twelve 
Charles  years  old,  a  light-witted,  handsome  boy,  under  the  guar- 
VJ-  diausliip  of  the  royal  dukes  bis  uncles,  who  had  no 
principles  except  that  of  thoir  own  interest  to  guide  them 
in  bringing  up  -the  king  and  ruling  the  people.  They 
selfishly  quarrelled  round  his  person  ;  the  duka  of  Anjou 
stole  his  money  and  set  off  to  make  good  his  claims 
nn  Naples  and  Sicily;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  great 
prospects  in  the  Low  Countries;  the  duke  of  Bcrri  ruled 
In  southern  France,  and  was  a  man  of  no  character  or 
worth:  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  late  king's  brother-in-law, 
with  Burgundy,  had  charge  of  the  boy's  education;  Oliver 
Clissfin  was  made  constable  of  France  in  the  room  of 
Du  Guesclin.  Before  Charles  VI.  had  reached  years  of 
discretion  he  was  involved  by  the  French  nobles  in  war 
apinst  the  Flemish  cities,  which,  under  guidance  of  the 
great  Philip  van  Arteveldt,  had  overthrown  the  authority 
of  the  count  of  Flanders.  "The  French  cities  showed  ominous 
signs  of  being  inclined  to  ally  themselves  with  the  civic 
movement  in  the  north.  The  men  of  Ghent  came  out  to 
meet  their  French  foes,  and  at  the  battle  of  Roosebek 
(1382)  were  utterly  defeated  and  crushed.  Philip  van 
Arteveldt  himself  was  slain.  It  was  a  great  triumph  of 
the  nobles  over  the  cities  ;  and  Paris  felt  it  when  the  king 
returned.  All  movenicot  there  and  in  the  other  northern 
cities  of  France  was  ruthlessly  repressed;  the  noble  reaction 
also  overthrew  the  "n€W  men"  and  the  lawyers,  by  whose 
means  the  late  king  had  chiefly  governed.  Two  years 
liter,  the  royal  dukes  signed  a  truce  with  England,  includ- 
ing Ghent  in  it ;  and  LouLs  de  Male,  count  of  Flanders, 
hiving  perished  at  the  same  time,  Margaret,  his  daughter, 
w  ife  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  to  his  inheritance 
(13S4).  Thus  begin  the  high  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  which  St  one  time  seemed  to  overshadow 
emperor  and  king  of  Franco.  In.  1385  another  of  the 
brothers,  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  died,  with  all  bis  Italian 
ambitions  unfulfilled.  In  1386  Charles  VI.,  under  guid- 
ance of  his  uncles,  declared  war  on  England,  and  ex- 
hausted all  France  in  preparations ;  the  attempt  proved 
the  sorriest  failure.  The  regency  of  the  dukes  became 
daily  more  unpopular,  until  in  1388  Charles  dismissed 
his  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bern,  and 
began  to  rule.  For  a  while  all  went  much  better ;  ho 
recalled  his  father's  friends  and  advisors,  lightened  tho 
burdeus  of  the  people,  allowed  the  new  ministers  free 
hand  in  making  prudent  government;  and  learning  how 
bad  had  been  the  state  of  the  south  under  the  duke  of 
Berri,  deprived  him  of  that  command  in  1390.  Men 
thought  that  the  young  king,  if  not  good  himself,  was 
well  content  to  allow  good  men  to  govern  in  his  name;  at 
any  rate  the  rule  of  the  selfish  dukes  seemed  to  be  over. 
Their  bad  influences,  however,  still  surrounded  him;  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  Oliver  Clisson  tho  constable-  was 
connected  with  their  intrigues  and  those  of  tho  duke  of 
Brittany;  and  in  setting  forth  to  punish  the  attempt  on  his 
fivourito  the  constable,  the  unlucky  young  king,  wlio  had 
sipped  his  health  by  debauchery,  suddenly  became  mad. 
The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berri  at  once  seized  the  rcms, 
and  put  aside  his  brother  the  young  duke  of  Orleans.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  that  great  civil  discord  between 
Burgundy  and  Orleans,  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs, 
which  worked  so  much  ill  for  France  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  next  century.  The  rule  of  tho  uncles  was  disastrous 
for  France  ;  no  good  government  seemed  even  possible  for 
that  unhappy  land.  From  time  to  time  the  unfortunate 
king  had  lucid  intervals;  he  seems  even  to  have  tried  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  that  struggle 
betwoen  rival  popes,  the  scandalous  quarrel  of  "Urbanists," 
followers  of  Urban  VI.,  elected  at  Rome  (in  1378)  in 
ojiisiition   to  tlie  French  power,  and  of   "Clementines," 


followers  of  the  Avignon  pope,  Clement  VII.  Hut  his  lucid  1380-98 
intervals  were  too  short  and  few ;_  and  tho  French  court  UTiinn. 
was  also  too  much  engaged  in  the  Burgundian  and  Orleanist  isu  .-nid 
contest  to  care  much  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  There  is  ^' '"'"' 
no  more  gloomy  period  of  French  history  than  the  comiti^  '  "'■ 
50  years.  It  is  the  record  of  party  strife  of  a  mean  anJ 
unscrupulous  kind,  in  which  also  Paris  begins  her  new  role 
of  partisan.  The  struggle  in  the  15tli  century  between 
royalty  and  aristocracy  is  an  unlovely  sight,  whether  it  bo 
watched  in  England,  in  Germany,  or  in  France.  In  France 
the  contest  took  a  peculiar  form  ;  the  whole  country  seemed 
to  bo  arrayed  under  two  hostile  banners — that  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  house 
of  Burgundy  was  headed  by  men  of  grasp  and  power,  and 
its  party  bore  the  name  of  Burgundians,  little  as  it  expressed 
tho  true  position;  while  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  a  mean 
and  foolish  person,  and  his  party  did  not  go  by  his  name, 
but,  by  some  accident,  took  that  of  the  count  of  Armagoac, 
who  was  father-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  prince 
of  great  name  and  vigour  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  Philip  the  Bold,  fourth  son  of  King 
John  of  Franco,  to  whom  hi*  father  had  granted  the  duchy 
on  the  death  of 'Philip  de  Rouvres,  who  had  left  no  heirs, 
so  that  his  inheritance  had  escheated  to  the  crown  The 
duke  was  therefore  uncle  to  Charles  VI.,  and  to  his  rival  in 
France,  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans.  By  his  marriage  with 
M  irgaret  of  Flanders,  to  whom  the  county  of  5£!ur<5undy 
had  descended  by  female  succession,  he  reunited  the  luchy 
and  county,  and  also  became  lord  of  Flanders.  T  lough 
the  county  (Francbe  Comtd)  carried  him  to  the  .' ist  of 
France  into  the  empire,  his  chief  power  lay  in  th  nortlu 
His  connexion  with  Germany  led  him  *,o  espouse  the  side 
of  the  Urbanists  against  the  corrupt  Avignon  papacy. 
The  policy  of  the  duke  made  him  popular  with  the  cities  of 
the  north  of  France,  and  specially  with  Paris, — a  popularity 
in  no  way  impaired  by  bis  terrible  punishment  of  Li(5ge, 
which  opposed  him  in  1408;  that  pohcy  professed  to 
relieve  tho  cities  of  their  worst  burdens,  and  to  give  them  a 
position  of  some  independence  in  the  presence  of  their 
unhappy  sovereign  and  the  corrupt  court,  around  him.  In 
his  foreign  politics  tho  duke  had  also  added  much  to  his 
strength  by  supporting  the  house  of  Lancaster  in  its 
successful  attack  on  Richard  II.;  the  friendship  of  Ilcnry 

IV.  and  Henry  V.  of  England  was  the  result  In  ree'>urces 
the  house  of  Burgundy  was  deemed  tho  richest  in  the 
world,  and  its  magnificence  on  great  occasions  rivalled  all 
that  had  been  dreamt  in  fable.  Lastly,  while  tho  French 
monarchs  were  a  weary  series  of  diseased  or  dissolute 
princes,  their  Burgundian  cousins  were  all  strong  men, — 
men  of  faults  enough,  no  doubt,  but  not  of  weak  vices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  his  follow- 
ing of  nobles,  was  of  the  south;  all  his  strength  lay  beyond 
the  Loire,  and  his  party  represented  the  old  aristocracy 
against  tho  modern  princes  and  the  popular  instincts 
of  the  cities.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  of 
."ipeaking  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  as  the  last  great  loaders 
of  feudalism ;  the  feudalism  of  the  age  was  far  more 
definitely  on  the  side  of  the  Armagnacs.  In"  his  church 
politics  Orleans  supported  the  southern  Avignon  pope 
against  tlie  Germanic  and  Italian  Urbanists  ;  in  his  foreign 
politics  he  and  the  court  went  with  the  losing  Yorki^t 
party  in  England,  Richard  II.  having  in  1396  espoused 
Isabello  of  Valois,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  At  tLo 
beginning  the  Armagnacs  wore  a  more  court  and  iioblo 
party  ,  no  general  or  patriotic  feelings  seemed  to  be  in 
question  ;  as,  however,  time  went  on,  and  the  house  of 
Burgundy  drew  closer  and  closer  to  that  of  Lancaster, 
;i'id  when  England  and  Burgundy  in  the  days  of  Henry 

V.  and  Bedford  seemed  to  be  subjecting  Franco  for  ever  to 
the  foreigner,  then  the  Armagnac  party  gradually  asserted 
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afar  higher  position  for  its«lf,  took  up  the  national  cause, 
'.and  rousing   the   hitherto  unconscious  patriotism  of  the 
I>eoplc,  swept  away  the  invader  and  his  friends. 

An  obscure  strife  went  on  until  1404,  when  Duke  Philip 
of  Burgundy  died,  leaving  his  vast  inheritance  to  John  the 
Fearless,  the  deadly  foe  of  Louis  of  Orleans.  Paris  was 
with  him,  as  with  his  father  before  him  ;  the  duke  entered 
tlie  capital  in  1405,  and  issued  a  popular  proclamation 
against  the  ill-government  of  the  queeciegent  and  Orleans. 
Aliich  profession  of  a  desire  for  better  thmgs  was  made, 
with  .small  results.  I  So  things  went  on  til!  1407,  when,  after 
the  duke  of  Berri,  wha  tried  to  play  the  part  of  a  mediator, 
had  brought  the  two  princes  together,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was;  foully  assassinated  by  a  Burgundian  partisan.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy,  though  he  at  first  withdrew  from  Pari.s, 
speedily  returned,  avowed  the  act,  and  was  received  with 
plaudits  by  the  mob.  For  a  few  years  the  strife  continued, 
crbscure  and  bad ;  a  great  league  of  French  princes  and 
nobles  was  made  to  stem  the  success  of  the  Burgundians  ; 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  Armagnac  name  became 
common. '  Parisj  however,  dominated  by  the  "Cabochians," 
the  butchers'  party,  the  parly  of  the  "  marrowbones  and 
cleavers,"  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  Burgundians,  enabled 
Joha  the  Fearless  to  hold  his  own  in  France ;  the  king 
himself  seemed  favourable  to  the  same  party.  In  1412  the 
princes  were  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and  the  Burgundian 
triamph  seemed  complete.  In  1413  the  wheel  went  round, 
and  we  find  the  Armagnacs  in  Paris,  rudely  sweeping  away 
all  the  Cabocliians  with  (.heir  professions  of  good  civic 
mle.  The  duke,  of  Berri  w.as  made  captain  of  Paris,  and 
for  awhile  all  went  against  the  Burgundians,  until  in  1414 
Duke  John  was  fain  to  make  the  first  peace  of  Arras,  and 
to  confess  himself  worsted  in  the'  strife.  The  young 
daupliin  Louis  took  the  nominal  lead  of  the  national 
party,  and,  ruled  supreme  in  Paris  in  great  ease  and  self 
indulgence 

The  year  before  Henry  V.  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  England, — a  'bright  and  vigorous  young  man,  eager  to 
■  be  stirring  in  the  world,  brave  and  fearless,  with  a  stem 
grasp  of  things  beneath  all, — a  very  sheet  anchor  of  firmness 
and  determined  character  Almost  at  the  very  opening  of 
his  reign,  the  moment  he  had  secured  his  throne,  he  began 
a  negotiation  with  France- which  boded  no  good.  He 
offered  to  marry  Catharine,  the  king's  third  daughter,  and 
therewith  to  renew  the  old  treaty  of  Bretigny,  if  herdon-er 
'Aiere  Kormandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  not  -without  a  good 
sum  of  money.  The  French  court,  on  the  other  hand, 
offered  him  her  hand  with  Aqiiitaine  aud  the  money,  an 
offer  rejected  instantly ;  and  Henry  made  ready  for  a  rough 
wooing  in  arms.  In  1415  he  crossed  to  Harfleur,  and 
while  pirties  still  fought  in  France,  after  a  long  and 
sihausting  siege  took  the  place  ;  thence  lie  rode  northward 
for  Calais,  feeling  his  army  too  much  reduced  to  attempt 
more.  The  'Armagnacs,  who  had  gathered  at  Rouen,  also 
pushed  fast  to  the  north,  and  having  choice  of  passage  over 
the  Somme,  Amiens  being  in  their  hands,  got  before  King 
Henry,  while  he  had  to  make  a  long  round  before  ho  could 
get  across  that  stream.  Consequently,  when  on  his  way  he 
reached  Azincourt,  he  found  the  whole  chivalry  of  France 
arrayed  against  him  in  his  path.  The  great  battle  of 
Azincourt  followed,  with  frightful  ruin  and  carnage  of 
the  French.  With  a  huge  crowd  of  prisoners  the  young 
king  passed  on  to  Calais,  and  thence  to  England.  The 
Armagnacs'  party  lay  buried  in  the  hasty  graves  of 
Azincourt;  never  had  there  been  such  slaughter  of  nobles. 
Still,  for  three  years  they  made  head  againsi  their  foes ; 
till  in  1418  the  duke  of  Ijurgundy's  friends  opened  Paris' 
gates  to  his  soldiers,  and  for  the  time  the  Armagnacs 
scorned  to  be  completely  defeated;  only  the  dauphin 
Charles  made  feebly  ^ar,  from  Poitier?.     I'.-un-  V.  with  a 


fresh  army  had  already  made  another  descent  on  the  UVS9. 
Normandy  coast;  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Brittany,  and  Bur- 
gundy made  several  and  independent  treaties  with  him; 
audit  seemed  as  though  France  had  completely  fallen 
in  pieces.  Henry  took  Rouen,  and  although  the  common 
peril  somewhat  silenced  the  strife  of  faction,  no  steps  w^ie 
taken  to  meet  him  or.  check  his  course  ;  on  the  coutrary. 
matters  were  made  even  more  hopeless  by  the  murder  vi  i 
John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1419,  even  as  he  was  knceVini- 
and  offering  reconciliation  at  the  young  dauiihins  feet.  Th' 
young  Duke  Philip  now  drew  at  once  towards  Heury,  wlam. 
his  father  had  apparently  wished  with  sincerity  to  chock 
Paris,  too,  was  weary  of  the  Armagnac  struggle,  and  desired  , 
to  welcome  Henry  of  England  ;  the  queen  of  France  also 
went  over  to  the  Anglo-Burgundiaih  side.  The  end  of  it  i 
was  that  on  May  21,  1420,  was  signed  tlie  f.imous  treaty  of 
Troyes,  which  secured  the  crovra  of  France  to  Henry,  by  the  Ti.t 
exclusion  of  the  dauphin  Charles,  whenever  poor  mail  Charles  trc.ity  o. 
VI.  should  cease  to  live.  Meanwhile  Henry  was  made  regent  Tro)-e«. 
of  France,  promising  to  maintain  all  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  parliament  and  nobles,  and  to  crush  the  dauphin 
with  his  Armagnac  friends,  in  token  whereof  he  was  at 
once  wedded  to  Catharine  of  France,  and  set  forth  to  queil 
the  opposition  of  the  provinces.  By  Christmas  all  France 
north  of  the  Loire  was  in  English  hands.  All  the  lands 
to  the  south  of  the  river  remained  firmly  fixed  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  dauphin  and  the  Armagnacs,  and  these 
began  to  feel  themselves  to  be  the  true  French  party,  as 
opposed  to  the  foreign  rule  of  the  English.  J"or  barely 
two  years  that  rule  was  carried  on  by  Henry  V.  with 
inflexible  justice,-  and  northern  France  sav/  with  amazement 
the  presence  of  a  real  king  and  an  orderly  government. 
In  1422  King  Henry  died  ;  a  few  weeks  later  Charles  YI. 
died  also  ;  and  the  face  of  affairs  began  to  change,  although 
at  the  first  Charles  VII.  the  '•  Well-served,"  the  lazy,  listle.^s  ai»rie» 
prince,  seemed  to  have  little  heart  for  the  perils  and  efforts  VIL 
of  his  position.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Mehun  in 
Berri,  for  the  true  France  for  the  time  lay  on  tiiat  side  of 
the  Loire;  and  the  regent  Bedford,  who  took  the  reins  at 
Paris,  was  a  vigorous  and  powerful  prince,  who  was  not 
likely  to  give  way  to  an  idle  dreamer.  At  tlie  outtet 
Charles  suffered  two  defeats,  at  Crevant  in  1423  and  at  Ver- 
neuil  in  1424,  and  things  seemed  to  become  to  their  worst. 
Vet  he  was  prudent,  conciliatory,  and  willing  to  wait  ;  and 
as  the  English  power  in  France, — that  triangle  of  which  the 
base  was  the  sea  line  from  Harfleur  to  Calais,  and  the  apex 
Paris, — was  unnatural,  and  far  from  being  really  strong,  and 
as  the  relations  between  Bedford  and  Burgundy  might  not 
'always  be  friendly,  the  man  who  could  wait  hnd  many 
chances  in  his  favour.  Before  long  things  began  to  mend  ; 
Charles  wedded  Mary  of  Anjou,  and  won  over  that  great 
house  to  the  French  side ;  more  and  more  was  he  regarded 
as  the  nation's  king;  symptoms  of  a  wi.sh  for  reconciliation 
with  Burgundy  appeared  ;  the  most  vehement  Armagnacs 
were  sent  away  from  court.  Causes  of  disagreement  also 
shook  the  friendship  between  Burgundy  and  England. 

Feeling  the  evils  of  inaction  most,  Bedford  in  1428 
decided  on  a  forward-  movement,  and  sent  tlie  earl  of 
Salisbury  fothe  south.  He  first  secured  his  position  on  tliB 
north  ff  the  Loire,  then,  crossing  that  river,  laid  siege  to 
Orleans,  the  key  to  the  south,  and  the  last  bulwark  of  tho 
national  party.  All  eflorts  to  vex  or  dislodge  him  failed; 
tlie  attempt  early  in  1429  to  stop  the  English  supplies  was 
completely  defeated  at  Bouvray ;  from  the  salt  fish  captured, 
the  battle  has  taken  the  name  of  "  the  Day/of  the 
Herrings."  Dunois,  bastard  of  Orleans,  was  wounded;  the 
Scots,  the  king's  bodygu.nrd,  on  whom  fell  ever  the  grim- 
mest of  the  fighting,  suffered  terribly,  and  their  leader 
was  killed.  All  went  well  for  Bedford,  till  it  suited  the 
'hike  of   Burgundy  to    withdraw    f»om   his  side,  carrying 
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142a-31.  with  him  a  large  part  of  the  fighting  power  of  the  besiegers. 
Things  were  already  looking  rather  gloomy  io  the  English 
;amp,  when  a  new  and  unexpected  rumour  struck  all  hearts 
cold  with  fear.  A  virgin,  an  Amazon,  had  been  raised  up 
03  a  deliverer  for  France,  and  would  Boon  ba  on  them,  armed 
with  mysterious  powers. 
The  A   young  peasant  girl,   one  Jeanne   Dare,   had    been 

M.iid  of  brought  up  in  the  village  of  Domrdmy,  liard  by  the 
Oileans.  Lorraine  border.  The  district,  always  French  in  feeling, 
liad  lately  suffered  much  from  Burgundian  raids  ;  and  this 
young  damsel,  brooding  over  the  treatment  of  her  village 
and  her  country,  and  filled  with  that  strange  vision- power 
which  is  no  rare  phenomenon  in  itself  with  young  girls, 
came  at  last  to  believe  with  warm  and  active  faith  in 
heavenly  appearances  and  messages,  all  urging  her  to 
deliver  France  and  her  king.  From  faith  to  action  the 
bridge  is  short ;  and  ere  long  the  young  dreamer  of 
seventeen  set  forth  to  work  her  miracle.  Her  history  is 
quite  unique  in  the  world;  and  though  probably  France 
would  ere  many  years  have  shaken  off  the  English  yoke,  for 
its  strength  was  rapidly  going,  still  to  her  is  the  credit  of 
having  proved  its  weakness,  and  of  having  asserted  the 
triumphant  power  of  a  great  belief.  AH  gave  way  befor& 
her ;  Charles  VII.,  persuaded  doubtless  by  his  mother-in-law 
Yolande  of  Aragon,  wlio  warmly  espoused  her  cause,  listened 
readily  to  the  maiden's  voices  and  as  that  voice  nrged  only 
what  was  noble  and  pure,  she  carried  conviction  as  she  went. 
In  the  end  she  received  the  king's  commission  to'uriderla"ke 
the  relief  of  Orleans.  Her  coming  was  fresh  blood  to  the 
defence ;  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  be  poured  out  on  all  lier 
followers,  and  in  like  manner  a  deep  dejection  settled 
down  on  the  English.  Tlie  blockade  was  forced,  and  in 
eight  days  the  besiegers  raised  the  siege  and  marched,  away. 
Tliey  withdrew  to  Jargeau,  where  they  were  attacked  and 
routed  with  great  loss.  A  little  later  Talbot  himself,  who 
had  marched  to  help  them,  was  also  defeated  and  taken. 
Then,  compelling  Charles  to  come  out  from  his  iftglorious 
case,  she  carried  him  triumphantly  with  her  to  Rheims, 
where  Ke  was  duly  crowned  king,  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
standing  by,  and  liolding  aloft  the  royal  standard. 

She  would  gladly  have  gone  home  to  Domri5my  now, 
Iter  mission  being  accomplished ;  for  she  was  entirely  free 
from  all  ambitious  or  secondary  aims.  But  she  was  too 
great  a  power  to  be  spared.  Northern  France  was  still  in 
English  hands,  and  till  the  English  were  cast  out  her  work 
was  not  complete  ;  so  they  made  her  stay,  sweet  child,  to 
do  the  work  which^  had  there  been  any  manliness  iu 
them,  they  c-ught  to  have  found  it  easy  to  achieve  for 
themselves.  The  dread  of  her  went  before  her, — a  pillar  of 
cloud  and  darkness  to  the  English,  but  light  and  hope  to 
her  countrymen.  Men  believed  that  she  was  called  of  God 
to  regenerate  the  world,  to  destroy  the  Saracen^at  last,  to 
bring  in  the  millennial  age.  Her  statue  was  set  up  in  the 
churches,  and  crowds  prayed  before  her  image  as  before  a 
popular  saint. 

The  incapacity  and  ill-faith  of  those  round  the  king 
gave  the  English  some  time  to  recover  themselves ;  Bedford 
and  Burgundy  drew  together  again,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  secure  Paris.  When,  however,  Jeanne,  weary  of  aourtly 
delays,  marched,  contemptuous  of  the  king,  as  far  as  to  St 
Denis,  friends  sprang  up  on  every  side.  In  Normandy, 
on  the  English  lino  of  communications,  four  strong  places 
were  surprised  ;  and  Bedford,  made  timid  as  to  his  supplies, 
fell  back  to  Rouen,  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  in  Paris. 
Jeanne,  ill-supported  by  the  royal  troops,  failed  in  her  attack 
on  the  city  walls,  and  wa«  mads  prisoner  by  the 
Burgundians ;  they  handed  her  over  to  the  English,  and 
she  wag,  after  grievous  indignities,  and  such  treatment 
»8  chivalry  alone  could  liavo  dealt  her,  condemned  as  a 
witch,  and  burnt  as  a  relapsed  heretic  at  Rouen  in  1431. 


Betrayed  by  the  i'renrli  court,  sold  by  the  Bnrgundiaca,  H:'i-38 
muriiired  by  the  English,  wirescued  by  the  people  of 
France  which  she  so  much  loved,  Jeanne  Dare  died  tht 
martyr's  death,  a  pious,  simple  soul,  a  heroine  of  the  purest 
metal.  She  saved  her  country,  for  the  English  power 
never  recovered  from  the  shock.  The  churchmen  who 
burnt  her,  the  Frenchmen  of  the  unpatriotic  party,  would, 
have  been  amazed  could  they  have  foreseen  that  nearly 
450  years  afterwards,  churchmen  again  would  glorify  het 
name  as  the  saint  of  the  church,  in  opposition  to  both  the 
religious  libertiea-and  the  national  feelings  of  her  country. 

The  war,  after  having  greatly  weakened  the  noblesse, 
and  having  caused  infiuite  sufferings  to  France,  now  drew 
towards  a  close ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  last  agreed  to 
abandon  his  English  allies,  and  at  a  great  congress  at  Arras  The 
in  1435  signed  a  treaty  with  Charles  VII.,  by  which  he  tre.ity 
solemnly  came  over  to  the  French  side.     On  condition  that  Arras. 
he  should  get  Auxerre  and  Macon  aa  well  as  the  towns 
on  and  near  the  river  Somme,  he  was  willitig-to  recognize 
Charles  as  king  of  France.     His  price  was  high,  yet  it  waa 
worth  all  that  was  given  ;  for  after  all  he  was  of  the  French 
blood  royal,  and  not  a  foreigner.     The  death  of  Bedford, 
which   took   placo  about  the   same   time,  was   almost   a 
more  terrible  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  the  English.     Paris 
opened  her  gates  to  her  king  in  Aprd  1436  ;  the  long  war 
kept  on  with  slight  movements  -now  and  then  for  several 
years.     In  these  same  days  the  council  of  Basel  sat,  and 
declared  the  supremacy  of  councils  over  the  papacy ;  the 
long  evils  of  schism   had  brought  the   pontiff  very  low. 
In  connexion  with  this  council  Charles  VII.  in  1438  held 
a  national   council  at   Bourges,   and   enacted   therein  his 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  in  which  the  French  church  repeated  The 
the  conclusions   of   the   Basel   council,   and   affirmed  the  •'"g- 
liberties  of  theOallican  Church,  in  close  connexion  with  itsn""''". 
allegiance  rather  to  the  king  than  the  pop"B ;  it  also  claimed  ^f 
for  capitular  bodies  and  monasteries  the  right  of  elect-  Bourges, 
ing  their  heads,  declared  the  worst  of  the  taxes  levied 
by  the  papacy  on  the  church    illegal,  and  restrained  the 
right  of  appeal  to  Rome.     The  French  Church  received 
t'ae  proclamation  with  gratitude  and  applause,  while  the 
papacy  protested,  and  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Burgundy 
refused  to  recognize  it  or  adopt  its  principles  within  their 
dominions.     It  continued  to  be  the  church-iaw  of  France 
till  the  necessities  of  Francis  L  bartered  it  away  in  1516 
for  the  Bologna  concordat. 

The  next  year  was  marked  by  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  and  the  establishment,  in  principle  at  least,  of  a 
standing  army.  ^The  Estates  petitioned  the  willing  king  that 
the  system  of  finance  in  the  realm  should  be  remodelled, 
and  a  permanent'  tax  established  for  the  support  of  an 
army.  Thus,  it  was  thought,  solidity  would  be  given  to 
the  royal  power,  and  the  long  standing  curse  of  the 
freebooters  and  brigands  cleared  away.  No  sooner  was. 
this  done  than  the  nobles  began  to  chafe  under  it ;  they 
scented  in  the  air  the  coming  troubles  ;  they  took  as  their 
head,  poor  innocents,  the  young  dauphin  Louis,  who  was 
wilhng  enough  to  resist  the  concentration  of  power  in 
royal  hands.  Their  champion  of  1439,  the  leader  of  the 
"  Praguerie,"  as  this  new  league  was  called,  in  imitation,  it  The  Tnk 
is  said,  of  the  Hussite  movement  at  Prague,  the  enthusiastic  gu'"e- 
defender  of  noble  privilege  against  the  royal  power,  was 
the  man  who  afterwards,  as  -Louis  XL,  was  the  des- 
troyer of  the  noble.sse  on  behalf  of  royalty.  Some  of  the 
nobles  stood,  firmly  by  the  king,  and,  aided  by  them  and 
by  an  army  of  paid  soldiers  serving  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, Charles  VII.,  no  contemptible  antagonist  when 
once  aroused,  attacked  and  overthrew  the-  Praguerie :  the 
cities  and  the  country  people  would  have  none  of  it ;  they 
preferred  peace  under  a  king's  strong  hand.  Louis  we.' 
sent  down  t^  the  east  to  covem  Dauphiay;  thft  lessons  "f 
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i4i-d3.    tho  civil  war  were  not  lost  on  Ciiarlos ;  lie  crushed  tho 
freebooters    of   ChampagDO,    drove   the   English    out   of 
Pontoise  in  1441,  moved  actively  up  and  down  France, 
reducing  anarchy,  restoring  order,  resisting  English  attacks. 
In  the  last  he  was  loyally  supported  by  the  dauphin,  who 
^aa  glad  to  find  a  field  for  his  restless  temper.     He  re- 
pulsed the  English  at  Dieppe,  and  put  down  the  count  of 
Armagnac  in  the  south.     During  the  two  years'  truce  with 
England  which  now  followed,  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  drew 
off  their  free-lauces  eastward,  and  the  dauphin  came  into 
rude  collision  with  the  Swiss  not  far  from  Basel,  in  1444, 
Soma   sixteen  hundred  mountaineers  long  and  heroically 
withstood  at  Saint  Jacob  tho  attack  of  several  thousand 
Frenchmen,  fighting  stubbornly  till  they  all  perished.     It 
13  said  that  the  experience  so  dearly  bought  on  the  field  of 
Saint  Jacob  wxs  very  useful  to  Louis  in  after  days,  when 
he  was  content  to  leave  Charles  the  Bold  to  ruin  himself 
by  his  attacks  on  Switzerland.     The  red  wine  grown  on 
the   slope   of   the    graveyard    where   they   fell   is    called 
"  Schweitzer-blut,"  Swiss-blood,  to  this  day.    It  was  at  this 
time  also  that  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  wedded  Henry 
VL   of  England   to   Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  ambitious 
daughter  of  King  Reu^,  the  laughter-loving  troubadour  of 
Provence,  who  cared  so  much  for  poetry  and  so  little  for 
kingship.     The  king  and  dauphin  returned  to  Paris,  having 
defended  their  border-lands  with  credit,  and  having  much 
reduced  the  numbers  of  the  lawless  free  lances.     They  next 
set  themselves  to  organize  a  regular  army  of  fifteen  com- 
panies of  one  hundred, lances  (each  lance  representing  six 
fighting  men),  led  by  fifteen  captains  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  raised  in  different  districts  of  France.    This  army  partly 
absorbed  and  partly  crushed  the  troublesome  free-lances, 
and  became  a  powerful  police,  which  restored  security  and 
made  good  government  once  more  possible.     Round  his 
own  person  Charles  placed  those  sturdy  and  faithful  fight- 
ing men  the  Scottish  guard  ;  uuder  John  Stewart  d'Aubign^ 
they  served  the  French  king  well,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
troubles  were  placed  as  a  colony  at  St  Martin  d'Auxigny 
near  Bourges,  where  their  descendants  still  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  special  village-advantages,  preserved  to  them 
by  long  use  and  tradition   through  all  the  changes  of 
French  history.     This  army,  with  the  contingent  due  from 
the  nobles,  which  was  also  reduced  to  order  and  made  to 
receive  pay,  raised  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy  far 
above   anything   that   had   as   yet    been  seen ;   and  had 
Charles  VII.  been  more  ambitjous  ha  might  have  begun 
to  play  the  part  reserved  for  his  son.     The  dauphin,  dis- 
contented again,  was  obliged  once  more  to  withdraw  into 
Dauphiny,  where  he  governed  prudently  and  with  activity. 
Hose  of       In  1449  the  last  scene  of  the  Anglo-French  war  began, 
'lie         In  that  year  English  adventurers  landed  on  the  Breton 
\em^^  coast ;  the  duke  called  the  French  king  to  his  aid.     Charles 
y/-^,.        did  not  tarry  this  time;  he  broke  the  truce  with  England, 
sent  Dunois  into  Normandy,  and  himself  soon  followed. 
In  both  duchies,  Brittany  and  Normandy,  the  French  were 
welcomed  with  delight;  no  love  for  England  lingered  in 
the  west.     Somerset  and  Talbot  failed  to  defend  Rouen, 
and  were  driven  from  point  to  point,  till  every  stronghold 
was  lost  to  them.    Dunois  then  passed  into  Guienne,  and  in 
a  few  months  Bayonne,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  English, 
fell  into  his  hands  (1451).     When  Talbot  was  sent  over 
to  Bordeaux  with  5000  men  to  recover  the  south,  the  old 
English  feeling  revived, — for  England  was  their  best  cus- 
tomer, and  they  had  little  in  common  with  France.    It  was, 
however,  but  a  last  flicker  of  the  flame;   in  July  1453, 
6t  the  siege  of  Castillon,  the  aged  Talbot  was  slain,  and  the 
war  at  once  came  to  an  end;  the  south  passed  finally  into 
■the  kingdom   of  France.     Normandy    and  Guionno  were 
assimilated  to  France  in  taxation  and  army  organization; 
nnd  all  that  remained  to  England  across  tho  Channel  was 


Calais  with  Havre  and  Guises  Castle.  Her  foreign  ambi-  1453-Sl. 
tions  and  strugglea  over,  England  was  left  to  consume  her- 
self in  civil  strife,  while  France  might  rest  and  recover 
from  the  terrible  sufferings  she  had  undergone.  The  state 
of  the  country  had  become  utterly  wretched.  We  are  told 
that  from  the  Loire  to  the  Somme,  as  fertile  a  part  as  any 
in  France,  all  lay  desert,  given  up  to  wolves,  and  tra- 
versed only  by  tho  robber  and  the  free-lance;  the  peasant, 
despairing  of  his  tillage,  got  him  a  weapon,  and  took  to  tho 
roads ;  the  dame  Macabre,  grimly  limned  on  churchyard- 
walls,  was  a  parable  of  the  age,  in  which  all  men  lived  in  the 
presence  of  death ;  mysteries  and  moralities  were  the  chief 
literature  of  the  time ;  Froissart  was  gone,  and  Commines 
had  not  yet  come ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  so  long  a  prisoner 
in  England,  is  the- one  true  poet  of  tho  time;  the  "good 
king  Ren6"  is  but  in  his  earlier  days,  and  gave  himseU 
most  to  poetry  in  his  old  age ;  within  the  walls  of  a  fevt 
towijs  rose  eome  splendid  examples  of  domestic  architecture, 
like  the  house  of  Jacques  Coeur,  the  great  merchant  at 
Bourges;  the  stir  and  movement  of  the  Renaiiisance  finds 
little  sympathy  in  France  in  these  dark  days. 

With  the  end  of  the  English  wars  new  life  began  to  gleam  State  of 
out  on  France  ;  the  people  grew  more  tranquil,  finding  that  Ftnacc 
toil  and  thrift  bore  eigain  their  wholesome  fruits ;  Charles 
VII.  did  not  fail  in  his  duty,  and  took  his  part  in  restoring 
quiet,  order,  and  justice  in  the  land.  With  the  return  of 
peace  came  also  the  arts  of  peace;  the  poet's  song  is  heard. 
Olivier  Basselin,  whose  verses  were  afterwards  retouched 
and  published  by  Jean  de  Houx,  belongs  to  this  period; 
now,  too,  comes  Villon,  the  first  of  French  poets,  whose 
writings  jing  still  with  some  of  the  misery  of  the  past; 
and  Alain  Chartier  follows  a  little  later. 

The  French  crown,  though  it  had  beaten  back  the 
English,  was  still  closely  girt  in  with  rival  neighbours,  the 
great  dukes  on  every  frontier.  All  round  the  east  and  north 
lay  the  lands  of  Philip  of  Burgundy;  to  the  west  was  the 
duke  (rf  Brittany,  cherishing  a  jealous  independence;  the 
royal  dukes,  Berri,  Bourbon,  Anjou,  are  all  so  many  poten- 
tial sources  of  danger  and  difficulty  to  the  crown.  The 
conditions  of  the  nobility  are  altogether  changed;  the  old 
barons  have  sunk  into  insignificance;  the  struggle  of  the 
future  will  lie  between  the  king's  cousins  and  himself, 
rather  than  with  the  older  lords.  A  few  non-royal  princes, 
such  as  Armagnac,  or  St  Pol,  or  Brittany,  remain,  and  will 
go  down  with  the  others;  the  "new  men"  of  the  day,  the 
bastard  Dunois  or  the  constables  Du  Guesclin  and  Clisson, 
grow  to  greater  prominence ;  it  is  clear  that  the  old 
feudalism  is  giving  place  to  a  newer  order,  in  which  the 
aristocracy,  from  the  king's  brothers  downwards,  will  group 
themselves  around  the  throne,  and  begin  the  process  which 
reaches  its  unhappy  perfection  under  Louis  XIV. 

Directly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  troubles  began 
between  King  Charles  VII,  and  the  dauphin  Louis;  the 
latter  could  not  brook  a  quiet  life  in  Dauphiny,  and  the  king 
refused  him  that  larger  sphere  in  the  government  of  Nor- 
mandy which  he  coveted.  Against  his  father's  will,  Louis 
married  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  his  strongest  neigh- 
bour in  Dauphiny  ;  suspicion  and  bad  feeling  grew  strong 
between  father  and  son  ;  Louis  was  specially  afraid  «f  his 
father's  counsellors ;  the  king  was  specially  afraid  of  his 
eon's  craftiness  and  ambition.  It  came  to  an  open  rupture, 
and  Louis  in  1456  tied  to  the  court  of  Duke  Philip  of 
Burgundy.  There  he  lived  at  refuge  at  Gcneppe,  meddling 
a  good  deal  in  Burgimdian  politics,  and  already  opposing 
himself  to  his  great  rival  Charles  of  Charolais,  after- 
wards Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of  Burgundy, 
Bickerings,  under  his  bad  influence,  took  place  betwceti 
king  and  duke ;  they  never  burst  out  into  flame.  So 
things  "s-ent  on  uncomfortably  enough,  till  Charles  ^^I- 
died  ia  14G1.  and  tho  rciCT  of  Louis  XL  began. 
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1161-84.  Between  father  and  son  what  contrast  could  be  greater? 
Contreit  Charles  VII.,  "the  Wellserved,"  so  easy-going,  so  open 
ot  ond  free  from  guile;  Louts  XL,  so  shy  of  counsellors,  so 

Charles  energetic  and  untiring,  so  close  and  guileful.  History  docs 
U)ui»x'l.  ^^^  apologize  for  Charles,  and  even  when  she  fears  and 
dislikes  Louis,  she  cannot  forbear  to  wonder  and  admire. 
And  yot  Louis  enslaved  his  country,  while  Charles  had  seen 
it  rescued  from  foreign  rule ;  Charles  restored  something  of 
ita  prosperity,  while  Louis  spent  his  life  in  crushing  its 
institutions  and  in  destroying  its  elements  of  independence. 
A  great  and  terrible  prince,  Louis  XI.  failed  in  having  little 
or  110  constructive  power ;  he  was  strong  to  throw  down 
the  older  society,  he  built  little  in  its  room.  It  is  the  fatal 
evil  of  absolute  monarchy  that  it  is  not  bound  to  replace 
what  it  crushes ;  so  that  the  old  order  passes  away,  and  no 
new  society  springs  up  in  its  place.  It  is  to  this  that 
France  owes  the  barrenness  of  her  constitutional  history. 
W-ig'i  The  reign  of  Louis  XL  is  well  divide<l  into  three  periods. 

of  Urns  fiig  gpg^  gjjj  years  of  it  represent  his  strife  with  his  great 
lords  (1461-1467) ;  the  next  period,  of  nine  years,  is  occu- 
pied by  his  rivalry  with  Charles  the  Bold  (1469-1476); 
the  third,  a  time  of  seven  years,  gives  us  the  king  "  trium- 
phant and  miserable"  (1476-1483). 

We  are  so  wont  to  associate  the  name  of  Louis  XI.  with 
all  that  is  cold,  measured,  and  crafty  that  we  can  scarcely 
believe  we  are  reading  his  history  when  we  hear  the 
narrative  of  his  first  acts  on  coming  to  the  throne.  He 
appears  as  a  young  impulsive  prince,  whose  frank  imprud- 
ence calculated  no  cost.  He  offended  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's followers  who  escorted  hira  to  his  consecration  at 
Rheiras,  and  thence  into  Paris,  by  sending  them  away 
empty;  he  deprived  the  duke  of  Bourbon  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guienne,  which  he  held ;  he  dismissed  all  his 
father's  ministers  and  friends ;  he  set  free  the  noble  cap- 
tives whom  his  father  had  been  obliged  to  restrain ;  he 
alienated  the  nobles  and  clergy  by  negotiating  with  the 
pope  and  threatening  to  abolish  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
In  all  this  he  seemed  inclined  to  depend  on  the  support  of 
the  good  towns.  Most  serious  of  all  was  his  action  with 
respect  to  the  district  of  the  river  Somme,  at  that  time  the 
northern  frontier  of  France.  The  towns  there  Iiad  been 
handed  over  to  Philip  of  Burgundy  by  the  treaty  of  Arras, 
with  a  stipulation  that  the  crown  might  ransom  tiiem  at 
any  time,  and  this  Louis  succeeded  in  doing  in  14G3.  The 
act  was  quite  blameless  and  patriotic  in  \tself,  yet  it  was 
exceedingly  unwise,  for  it  thoroughly  alienated  Charles  the 
Bold,  and  led  to  the  wars  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  reign. 
Lastly,  as  if  he  had  not  done  enough  to  offend  the  nobles, 
Louis  in  1464  attacked  their  hunting  rights,  touching  them 
in  their  tenderest  part.  No  wonder  that  this  year  saw  the 
formation  of  a  great  league  against  him,  and  the  outbreak 
of  a  dangerous  civil  war.  The  "  League  of  the  Public 
Weal "  was  nominally  headed  by  his  own  brother  Charles, 
heir  to  the  throne  ;  it  was  joined  by  Charles  of  Charolais, 
who  had  completely  taken  the  command  of  affairs  in  the 
Burgundian  territories,  his  father  the  old  duke  being  too 
feeble  to  withstand  him ;  the  dukas  of  Brittany,  Nemours, 
Bourbon,  John  of  Anjou,  Juke  of  Calabria,  the  count  of 
Armagnac,  the  aged  Dunois,  and  a  host  of  other  princes 
and  nobles  Hocked  in  ;  and  the  king  had  scarcely  any 
forces  at  his  back  with  which  to  withstand  them.  His 
plans  for  the  campaign  against  the  league  were  admirable, 
though  they  were  frustrated  by  the  bad  faith  of  his  captains, 
^ho  mostly  sympathized  with  this  outbreak  of  the  feudal 
nebility.  Louis  himself  marched  southward  to  quell  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  friends,  and  returning  from  that 
tusk,  only  half  done  for  lack  of  time,  ha  found  that 
Chiirles  of  Charolais  had  passed  by  Paris,  which  was  faith- 
fnl  to  the  king,  and  was  coming  down  southwards  intending 
to  join  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Brittany,  who  were  on  their 


way  towards  the  capital.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  1465-6J 
Montleheri  on  t)ie  Orleans  road  ;  and  after  a  strange  battle 
minutely  described  by  Commines — a.  battle  in  which  botU 
sides  ran  away,  and  neither  ventured  at  first  to  claim  a 
victory — the  king  withdrew  to  Corbeil,  and  then  marched 
into  Paris  (1465).  There  the  armies  of  the  league  closed 
in  on  him  ;  and  after  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  Louis,  feeling 
disaffection  all  around  him,  and  doubtful  how  lung  Paris 
herself  would  bear  for  him  the  burdens  of  blockade, 
signed  the  peace  of  Conflans,  which,  to  all  appearances, 
secured  the  complete  victory  to  the  noblesse,  "  each  man 
carrying  off  his  piece."  Instantly  the  contented  princes 
broke  up  their  half-starved  armies  and  went  home,  leaving 
Louis  behind  to  plot  and  contrive  against  them,  a  for  wiser 
man,  thanks  to  the  lesson  they  had  taught  him.  They  did 
not  let  hira  wait  long  for  a  chance.  The  treaty  of 
Conflans  had  given  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  the  king's 
brother  Charles  ;  ho  speedily  quarrelled  with  his  neighbour 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  Louis  came  down  at  once  into 
Normandy;  which  threw  itself  into  his  arms,  and  the  whole 
work  of  the  league  was  broken  up.  The  count  of  Charolais, 
occupied  with  revolts  at  Dinan  and  Li^ge,  could  not  inter- 
fere, and  presently  his  father  the  old  Duke  Philip  died 
(1467),  leaving  to  him  the  vast  lordships  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy. 

And  now  the  "  imperial  dreamer,"  Charles  the  Bold,  Cliirle* 
was  brought  into  immediate  rivalry  with  that  royal  'he 
trickster,  the  "  universal  spider,"  Louis  XI.  Cuarles  was 
by  far  the  nobler  spirit  of  the  two  ;  his  vigour  and  intelli- 
gence, his  industry  and  wish  to  raise  all  around  him  to  a 
higher  cultivation,  his  wise  reforms  at  home,  and  attempts 
to  render  his  father's  dissolute  and  careless  rule  into  a  well- 
ordered  lordship, — all  these  things  marked  him  out  as  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  time.  He  was  completely  free  from 
those  mean  faults  which  marked  his  antagonist:  he  could 
not  lie  nor  cheat;  he  was  not  cold  and  heartless;  he 
despised  the  immoral  life,  the  loose  tales,  the  disorderly 
company  of  the  dauphin's  sojourn  at  Oeneppe.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  noble  and  otherwise  harmonious  instrument 
there  was  that  "one  little  rift,"  which  gradually  ruined  all: 
his  pride,  which  was  high,  would  not  have  been  fatal  to 
him;  it  was  his  anger,  combined  mtli  a  certain  strength 
of  obstinacy,  which  brought  him  to  ruin.  His  territories 
were  partly  held  under  France,  partly  under  the  empire: 
the  Artois  district,  which  also  may  be  taken  to  include  the 
Somme  towns,  the  county  of  Rhetel,  the  duchy  of  Bar, 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  with  Auxerre  and  Nevers,  wero 
feudally  in  France;  the  rest  of  his  lands  under  the  empire. 
He  had  therefore  interests  and  means  of  interference  on 
either  hand  ;  and,  in'  fact,  it  is  clear  that  Charles  set 
before  himself  two  quite  different  lines  of  policy,  accordirfg 
as  he  looked  one  way  or  the  other.  He  looked  towards 
Paris,  and  seeing  the  king  there  growing  stronger,  desired 
to  curb  him  by  a  league  of  princes;  he  looked  towards  the 
east,  and  saw  there  a  splendid  field  for  his  ambition,  in  the 
scattered  territories  which  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  At  first  he  followed  the  former  line,  seek- 
ing to  weaken  his  neighbours,  and  by  coahtion  against  the 
strongest  of  them  to  become  undoubted  master  of  the  rest; 
this  was  in  the  times  of  his  active  hostility  towards  Louis 
XL;  afterwards  he  made  .truce  with  the  king,  and  burned 
his  arms  against  the  east,  ottacking  first  Lorraine,  and  then 
Switzerland. 

At  the  time  of  Duke  Pliilip's  death  a  new  league  had 
been  formed  against  Louis,  embracing  the  king  of  England, 
Edward  IV.,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  and  the 
kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  Louis  strained  every  nerve, 
h«  conciliated  Paris,  struck  hard  at  disaffected  partisans, 
and  in  146S  convoked  the  States-General  at  Tours.  The 
'hrec  Estates  were  asked  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  power 
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68-77.  of  tlie  crown  to  alienate  Normandy,  the  step  insisted  on  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Their  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  nation  forbids  the  crown  to  dismember  the  realm;  they 
supported  tlieir  opinion  by  liberal  promises  of  help.  Thus 
fortified  by  the  sympathy  of  his  people,  Louis  began  to 
breali  up  the  coalition.  He  made  terms  with  the  dulje  of 
Bourbon  and  the  house  of  Anjou;  his  brother  Charles  was 
a  cipher;  the  king  of  England  was  paralysed  by  the 
antagonism  of  Warwick;  he  attacked  and  reduced  Brittany;. 
Burgundy,  the  most  formidable,  alono  remained  to  be  dealt 
with.  How  should  he  meet  him? — by  war  or  by  uegotia- 
tioD?  His  court  was  divided  in  opinion;  the  king  decided 
for  himself  in  favour  of  the  way  of  negotiation,  and  came 
to  the  astonishing  conclusion  that  he  would  go  and  meet 
the  duke  and  win  him  over  to  friendship.  He  miscalculated 
both  his  own  powers  of  persuasion  and  tlie  force  of  his 
antagonist's  temper.  The  interview  of  Peronne  followed; 
Charles  held  bis  visitor  as  a  captive,  and  in  the  end  com- 
pelled him  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  on  tiie  basis  of  that  of 
Conflans,  which  had  closed  the  War  of  the  Public  Weil.  And 
as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  humiliation,  Charles  made  the 
king  accompany  bim  on  his  expedition  to  punish  the  men 
of  Liege,  who,  trusting  to  the  help  of  Louis,  had  again 
revolted  (1469).  This  done,  he  allowed  the  degraded 
monarch  to  return  home  to  Paris.  An  assembly  of  notables 
at  Tours  speedily  declared  the  treaty  of  Peronne  null,  and 
the  king  made  some  small  frontier  war  on  the  duke,  which 
was  ended  by  a  truce  at  Amiens  in  1471.  The  truce  was 
spent  in  preparation  for  a  fresh  struggle,  which  Louis,  to 
whom  time  was  everj'thing,' succeeded  iu  deferring  from 
point  to  point,  till  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  now 
duke  of  Guienne,  in  1472  broke  up  the  formidable  combina- 
tion. Charles  the  Bold  at  once  broke  truce  and  made  war 
on  the  king,  marching  into  northern  France,  sacking  towns 
and  ravaging  the  country,  till  he  reached  Beauvais.  There 
the  despair  of  the  citizens  and  the  bravery  of  the  women 
saved  the  town.  Charles  raised  the  siege  and  marched  on 
Rouen,  hoping  to  meet  the  duke  of  Brittany;  but  that 
prince  had  his  hands  full,  for  Louis  had  overrun  his  terri- 
tories, and  had  reduced  him  lo  terms.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy saw  that  the  coalition  had  completely  failed;  he  too 
made  fresh  truce  with  Louis  at  Senlis  (1472),  and  only 
deferred,  he  no  doubt  thought,  the  direct  attack  on  his 
dangerous  rival  Henceforth  Charles  the  Bold  turned  his 
attention  mainly  to  the  east,  and  Louis  gladly  saw  him 
go  forth  to  spend  his  strength  on  distant  ventures;  saw  the 
interview  at  Treves  with  the  emperor  Frederick  IIL,  at 
which  the  duke's  plans  were  foiled  by  the  suspicions  of  the 
Germans  and  the  king's  intrigues;  saw  the  long  siege  of 
Neusz  wearing  out  his  power;  bought  off  the  hostility  of 
Edward  IV.  of  England,  who  had  undertaken  to  march  on 
Paris;  saw  Charles  embark  on  his  Swiss  enterprise;  saw 
the  subjugation  of  Lorraine  and  capture  of  Nanci  (1475), 
the  battle  of  Graneon,  the  still  more  fatal  defeat  of  Moral 
(1476),  and  lastly  the  final  struggle  of  Nanci,  and  the 
duke's  death  on  the  field  (January  1477). 

While  Duke  Charles  had  thus  been  running  on  his  fate, 
Louis  XL  had  actively  attacked  the  larger  nobles  of  France, 
and  had  either  reduced  them  to  submission  or  liad  destroyed 
them.  By  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Burguudy 
scarcely  one  great  prince  was  left  who  could  be  formidable; 
even  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  was  much  strait- 
ened. The  king  had,  therefore,  free  hand  to  make  the  best 
profit  he  could  out  of  the  disasters  of  his  Burgundian  rival, 
%nd  the  weakness  of  his  heiress,  the  young  Duchess  Mar)-. 
As  Duke  Charles  had  left  no  male  heir,  the  king  at  oni'c  re- 
sumed the  duchy  of  Bu.-gundy,  as  a  male  fief  of  the  king- 
di^m ;  he.  also  took  possession  of  Franclie  Comte  at  the 
same  time ;  the  king's  armies  recovered  all  Picardy,  and 
even  entered  Vln-'ders.     Then  Mary  of  Burgundy,  hoping 


to  raise  up  a  barrier  against  this  dangerous  neighbour, 
offered  her  hand  with  all  her  great  territnries  to  young 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  married  him  within  six  months 
after  her  father's  death.  To  this  wedding  is  due  the  ri«e 
to  real  greatness  of  the  house  of  Austria;  it  begins  the  era 
of  the  larger  politics  of  modern  times. 

After  a  little  hesitation  Louis  determinea  to  continue 
the  struggle  against  the  Burgundian  power.  He  secured 
Tranche  Cointe,  and  on  his  northern  frontier  retook  Arras, 
that  troublesome  border  city,  the  "bonny  Carlisle"  of 
tho.se  days ;  and  advancing  to  relieve  Therouenne,  then 
besieged  by  Maximilian,  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of 
Guinegate  (1479).  The  war  was  languid  after  this;  a 
truce  followed  in  1480,  and  a  time  of  quiet  for  France, 
The  misconduct  of  the  French  cavalry,  which  had  lost  tlie 
battle  of  Guinegate,  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the 
free-archer  army ;  the  cities  were  ordered  to  provide  money 
in  place  of  men,  and  the  age  of  mercenary  foreign  armies 
began.  In  1480  also,  on  the  death  of  the  old  poet-king 
Ren^,  the  two  important  districts  of  Anjou  and  Provence 
fell  in  to  the  crown,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Rond's  daughter 
and  heiress,  having  ceded  them  to  Louis  in  return  for  help  ; 
and  in  the  end  of  1 4S2  the  third  peace  of  Arras  closed  awhile 
the  rivalry  between  France  and  Burgundy.  Charles  tlie 
dauphin  was  engaged  to  marry  the  little  Margaret,  Maxi- 
milian's daughter,  and  as  her  dower  she  was  to  bring 
Franche  Coint6  and  sundry  places  on  tlie  border  line 
disputed  between  the  two  princes.  In  these  last  days 
Louis  XL  shut  himself  up  in  gloomy  seclusion  in  his  castle 
of  Plessis  near  Tours,  and  there  he  died  in  1483.  A  great  chir- 
king and  a  terrible,  he  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  iheacturaiKj 
history  of  France,  for  he  was  the  founder  of  France  in  its  ^""?  ^- 
later  form,  as  an  absolute  monarchy  ruled  with  little  regard 
to  its  own  true  welfare.  He  had  crushed  the  oldcr.fciv- 
dalism,  and  substituted  autocracy  for  anarchy  ;  in  all  ways 
he  did  what  he  could  to  centralize  the  administration  ; 
he  imposed  heavy  taxes,  and  enabled  his  people  to  bear 
them  ;  he  employed  men  of  middle  condition,  and  cared 
for  commerce  and  industry ;  he  treated  his  towns  fairly 
well,  travelled  much  up  and  down  the  realm,  acted 
judiciously  in  retaining  the  local  estates  and  parliaments. 
To  his  rule  is  due  the  rise  of  that  official  spirit,  which 
marks  the  practical  progress  of  the  life  of  France  ;  there 
is  no  lack  of  intelligence  and  vigour  in  his  numerous 
ordinances,  which  show  that  his  despotism  was  not  unen- 
lightened or  selfish.  Though  not  himself  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, he  favoured  the  universities,  and  .<!et  up  a  printing  press 
in  the  Sorbonne.  We  may  believe  that  Louis  was  perfectly 
sincere  when  on  hia  deathbed  he  lunged  for  a  few  more 
years  to  have  set  the  state  in  order.  He  had  crushed  all 
resistance  ;  he  had  enlarged  the  borders  of  France,  till  the 
kingdom  took  nearly  its  modern  dimensions ;  he  had 
organized  its  army  and  administration.  The  danger  was 
lest  in  the  hands  of  a  feeble  boy  these  great  results  should 
be  squandered  away,  and  the  old  anarchy  once  more  raise 
its  head. 

For  Charles  ^^II.,  who  now  succeeded,  was  but  thirteen  Charii-s 
years   old,    a   weak   boy  whom   his   father   had   entirely  Vlll. 
neglected,  the  training  of  his  .<!on  not  appearing  to  bo  an 
essential  part  of  his  work  in  life.     The  young  prince  had 
amused  himself  with   romances,  but  had  learnt  nothiug 
useful.     A  head,  however,  was  found  for  him  in  the  person 
of  his  elder  sister  Anne,  whom  Louis  XI.  had  married  to  Anne  of 
Peter  IL,  lord  of  Beaujeu  and  duke  of  Bourbon.     To  her  Fra""  •» 
the.  dying  i:ing  entrusted  the  guardianship  of  his  son  ;  and  "^^  ' 
for  more  than  aine  years  .\nne  of  France  was  virtual  king. 
For  those  years  all  went  well.     Her  prudence  and  high 
intelligence  overcame  her  brother's  iU-wiU,  and   defeated 
the  plots  of  the  nobles,  and,  almost  ia  spite  of  Charles,  won 
for  him  a  conipl.'»'3  triumph  over  feudalism.     Siie  was,  ia 
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1488-95.  truth,  a  very  remarkable  woman,  and  history,  because 
she  was  just  and  true  and  successful,  has  left  her  on 
one  side,  neglected  and  forgotten.  Yet  France  flourished 
greatly  under  her :  she  solaced  the  people  according  to  her 
father's  dyingwish ;  she  also  with  vigorous  and  triumphant 
hand  overcame  the  rivfJry  uf  Maxiinilian  of  Austria,  and 
the  selfish  opposition  of  the  princes.  She  it  was  who 
enabled  Henry  of  Richmond  to  seize  the  throne  of  England, 
and  to  give  peace  to  that  troubled  realm ;  she  it  was  who 
defeated  tho  allies  at  the  battle  of  St  Aubin  du  Cormier 
(1488),  thereby  asserting  the  power -of  France  against 
Brittany  ;  she  it  was  who  compelled  Maximilian,  in  the 
treaty  of  SabM,  to  close  the  struggle,  and  to  leave  the 
French  monarchy  in  peace.  Finally,  it  was  she  who  out- 
manffiuvred  Maximilian  in  bis  wooing  of  Anne  of  Brittany, 
and  secured  the  great  prize,  the  heiress  and  her  lands,  for 
her  brother  Charles.  In  1491  the  marriage  took  place 
which  led  to  the  eventual  absorption  (in  1515)  of  Brittany 
into  the  kingdom  of  France.  After  this  "  Madame  la 
Grande,"  as  this  noble  lady  was  rightly  stylqd,  withdrew 
from  public  life,  leaving  the  country  in  a  healthier  state 
than  it  had  been  in  for  ages,  leaving  also  to  the  young 
king  a  splendid  army  and  a  well-filled  treasury. 
The  With  her  disappearance  from  the  scene,  the  controlling 

Italian  hand  is  lost,  and  France  begins  the  age  of  her  Italian  ex- 
expedi-  peditions,  which,  while  they  introduced  her  into'the  general 
arena  of  modern  poKtica,  and  formed  the  platform  on  which 
the  rivalry  between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria  dis-' 
played  t'.tself,  also  influenced  the  home-life  of  France  dis- 
astrously, and  exhausted  resources  and  energies  so  much 
needed  for  the  wholesome  development  of  the  country. 
The  Italian  wars  led  to  the  civil  wars,  and  they,  in  the 
end,  cleared  the  ground  for  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 

When  the  house  of  Anjou  came  to  an  end  in  1481,  and 
Anjou  and  Maine  fell  in  to  the  crown,  there  fell  in  also  a 
far  less  valuable  piece  of  property — the  claim  of  that  house, 
descended  from  Charles  the  youngest  brother  of  St  Louis, 
on  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  There  was  much  to 
tempt  an  ambitious  prince  in  the  state  of  Italy.  Savoy, 
which  held  the  passage  into  the  peninsula,  was  then 
thoroughly  French  in  sympathy  ;  Milan,  under  Lodovico 
Sforza,  "  il  Moro,"  was  in  alliance  with  Charles ;  Genoa 
preferred  the  French  to  the  Aragohese  claimants  for 
influence  over  Italy ;  the  popular  feeling  in  the  cities, 
sspecially  in  Florence,  was  opposed  to  the  despotism  of  the 
Medici,  anu  .urned  to  France  for  deliverance ;  tho  misrule 
Dt  the  Spanish  kings  of  Naples  had  made  Naples  thoroughly 
lisconteuted  ;  Venice  was,' as  of  old,  the  friend,  of  France. 
Tempted  by  these  reasons,  in  1494  Charles  VIII.  set  forth 
"or  Italy  with  a  splendid  host.  He  displayed  before  the  eyes 
)f  Europe  the  first  example  of  a  modern  army,  in  its  three 
well-balanced  branches  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillerj-. 
rhere  was  nothing  in  Italy  to  withstand  his  onslaught ;  ho 
jwept  through  the  land  in  triumph ;  Charles  believed 
himself  to  be  a  great  conqueror,  giving  law  to  admiring 
subject-lands ;  he  entered  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome  itself. 
Wherever  ho  went,  his  heedless  ignorance,  and  the  gross 
misconduct  of  his  followers,  left  behind  implacable  hostility, 
and  turned  all  friendship  into  bitterness.  At  last  he  entered 
Naples,  and  seemed  to  have  asserted  to  the  full  the  French 
claim  to  be  supreme  in  Italy,  whereas  at  that  very  time 
his  position  had  become  completely  untenable.  A  league 
of  Italian  states  was  formed  behind  his  back ;  Lodovico  il 
Moro,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  the  emperor,  Pope  Alexander 
Vl.,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  were  now  welding  Spain 
Into  a  great  and  united  monarchy,  all  combined  against 
France;  and  in  presence  of  this  formidable  confederacy, 
Charles  VIII.  had  to  cut  his  way  home  as  promptly  as  he 
could.  At  Fomovp,  north  of  the  Apennines,  he  defeated 
the  allies  in  July  1495;   and  by  November  the   main 


French  army  had  got  safely  out  of  Italy.  The  forces  left  1496- 
behind  in  Naples  were  worn  out  by  war  and  pestilence,  'Pol- 
and tho  poor  remnant  of  these,  too,  bringing  with  them  the 
seeds  of  horrible  contagious  diseases,  forced  their  way  back 
to  France  in  1496.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  the  king. 
His  health  was  ruined  by  debauchery  in  Italy,  repeated  in 
France  ;  and  yet  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  not  merely 
introduced  Italian  arts,  but  attempted  to  reform  the  state, 
to  rule  prudently,  to  solace  the  poor ;  wherefore  when  he 
died  in  1498  the  people  lamented  him  greatly,-  for  he  had 
been  kindly  and  afl'able,  brave  also  on  the  battle-field;  and 
much  18  forgiven  to  a  king. 

His  children  died  before  him,  so  that  Louis  of  Orleans,  Loula 
his  cousin,  was  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  and  succeeded  XII. 
as  Louis  XII  By  his  accession  in  1498  he  reunited  the 
fief  of  Orleans  county  to  the  crown  ,  by  marrying  Anne  o( 
Brittany,  hia  predecessor's  widow,  he  secured  alsotlie  great 
ducliy  of  Brittany.  The  dispensation  of  P<5pe  Alexauder 
VI.,  which  enabled  him  to  put  away  his  wife  Jeanne, 
second  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  was  brought  into  France 
by  Csesar  Borgia,  who  gained  thereby  his  title  of  duke  of 
Valeutinois,  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  French  bride,  and 
promises  of  support  in  his  great  schemes  in  Italy. 

As  a  younger  man  Louis  XII.  had  been  idle  and  dis- 
sipated ;  and  to  the  end  self  indulgence  clung  to  him,  as  a 
Nessus-shirt,  eating  into  his  bones.  Yet  he  was  kindly 
and  humane  to  his  people,  friendly  and  without  revenge  or 
malice,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  done  him  most 
mischief.  His  reign  was  the  reversal  of  all  the  princi- 
ples of  Louis  XI.  That  prince  had  avoided  foreign  com- 
plications, and  had  sternly  repressed  his  nobles  at  home  ; 
Louis  XII.  began  at  once  to  interfere  in  foreign  politics, 
and  desired  to  strengthen  the  great  nobles  round  the 
throne.  The  days  were  good  for  France,  with  this  cheer- 
ful "  pater  patriae  "  ruling  over  it.  He  tried  to  govern  with 
economy  and  care,  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  tho 
country:  it  is  said  that  one-third  of  the  realm  was  brought  ■ 
under  cultivation  in  his  time.  His  ministers  were  men  of 
real  ability.  George  of  Amboise,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the 
chief  of  them,  was  a  prudent  and  sagacious  ruler,  who,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  wanted  to  be  pope,  and  urged  the  king 
in  the  direction  of  Italian  politics,  which  he  would  have 
done  much  better  to  have  left  alone.  Louis  XII.  was  lazy 
and  of  small  intelligence ;  George  of  Amboise  and  Ccesar 
Borgia  with  their  Italian  ambitions  easily  made  him  take 
up  a  spirited  foreign  policy  which  was  disastrous  at  home. 
Louis  XII.  had  difl'erent  aims  in  Italy  from  those  of  Charles 
VIII.  His  grandfather  Louis  had  married,  in  1 389, 
Valentina  Visconti,  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  duke  of 
Milan;  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  if  the  duke  had  no 
male  heirs,  Milan  should  pass  to  the  descendants  of 
Valentina.  This  had  now  taken  place;  and  Louis  XII.,  as 
Valentina's  grandson,  claimed  the  duchy;  he  also  asserted 
his  rights  to  the  Two  Sicilies.  Utterly  as  the  last  Italian 
expedition  had  failed,  the  French  people  were  not  yet  weary 
of  the  adventure,  and  preparations  for  a  new  war  began  at 
once.  In  1499  the  king  crossed  the  Aij^i  into  the  Milanese, 
and  carried  all  before  him  for  a  while.  Tho  duchy  at  first 
accepted  him  with  enthusiasm;  but  in  1500  it  had  had 
enough  of  the  French  and  recalled  Lodovico,  who  returned 
in  triumph  to  Milan.  The  Swiss  mercenaries,  however,  be- 
trayed him  at  Novara  into  the  hands  of  Louis  XII.,  who 
carried  him  ofl'  to  France.  The  triumph  of  the  French  in 
1500  was  also  the  highest,  point  of  the  fortunes  of  their  ally 
C«sar  Borgia,  who  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  completely 
successful.  In  this  year  Louis  made  a  treaty  at  Granada, 
by  which  he  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  agreed  to  despoil 
Frederick  of  Naples;  and  in  1501  Louis  made  a  second  ex- 
pedition into  Italy.  Again  all  seemed  easy  at  the  outset, 
and  he  seized  the  kingdom  of  Naples  without  difliculty; 
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101-13.  falling  out,  however,  with  his  partnei  in  the  bad  bargain, 
Ferdinaad  the  Catholic,  he  -rras  speedily  swept  completely 
out  of  the  peninsula,  with  terrible  loss  of  honour,  nien,  and 
wealth. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  future  of 
France.  Louis  XII.  had  only  a  daughter,  Claude,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  she  should  be  affianced  to  Charles  of 
Austria,  the  future  statesman  and  emperor.  This  scheme 
formed  the  basis  of  the  three  treaties  of  Blois  (1 504). 
In  1500,  by  the  treaty  of  Granada,  Louis  had  in  fact 
handed  Naples  over  to  Spain;  now  by  the  three  treaties  he 
alienated  his  best  friends,  the  Venetians  and  the,  papacy, 
while  he  in  fact  also  handed  Milan  over  to  the  Austrian 
house,  together  with  territories  considered  to  be  integral 
parts  of  France.  The  marriage  with  Charles  came  to 
nothing;  the  good  sense  of  some,  the  popular  feeling  in  the 
country,  the  open  expressions  of  the  States-General  of  Tours 
in  1506,  worked  against  the  marriage,  which  had  no  strong 
advocate  except  Queen  Anne.,  Claude,  on  intercession  of 
the  Estates,  was  affianced  to  Francis  of  AngoulSme,  her  dis- 
tant cousin,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  1507  Louis  made  war  on  Venice ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  famous  treaty  of  Cambrai  was  signed  by 
George  of  Amboiso  and  Margaret  of  Austria.  It  was  an 
agreement  for  a  partition  of  the  Venetian  territories, — one 
of  the  most  shameless  public  deeds  in  history.  The  pope, 
the  king  of  Aragon,  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  were  each 
to  have  a  share.  The  war  was  pushed  on  with  great  vigour  : 
the  battle  of  Agnadello  (14th  May  1509)  cleared  the  king's 
way  towards  Venice ;  Louis  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  the  north  Italian  towns,  and  pushed  forwards  to  within 
sight  of  Venice.  The  other  princes  came  up  on  every 
side;  the  proud  "Queen  of  the  Adriatic"  was  compelled  to 
shrink  within  her  walls,  and  wait  til!  time'  dissolved  the 
league.  This  was  not  long.  The  pope,  Julius  II.,  had  no 
wish  to  hand  northern  Italy  over  to  France  ;  he  had  joined 
in  the  shameless  league  of  Cambrai  because  he  wanted  to 
wrest  the  Romagna  cities  from  Venice,  and  because  he 
hoped  entirely  to  destroy  the  ancient  friendship  between 
Venice  and  Franco.  Successful  in  both  aims,  he  now 
withdrew  from  the  league,  made  peace  with  the  Venetians, 
and  stood  forward  as  the  head  of  a  new  Italian  combination, 
with  the  Swiss  for  his  fighting  men.  The  strife  was  close 
and  hot  between  pope  and  king  ;  Louis  XII.  lost  his  chief 
adviser  and  friend  George  of  Amboise,  the  splendid  church- 
man of  the  age,  the  French  Wolsey  ;  he  thought  no  weapon 
.better  than  the  dangerous  one  of  a  council,  with  claims 
opposed  to  those  of  the  papacy ;  first  a  national  council  at 
Tours,  tlien  an  attempted  general  council  at  Pisa,  were 
called  on  tD  resist  the  papal  claims.  In  reply  Julius  II. 
created  the  Holy  League  of  1511,  with  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  Venetians,  as 
its  chief  members,  against  the  French.  Louis  XII.  showed 
vigour ;  he  sent  his  nephew  Gaston  of  Foix  to  subdue  the 
Romagna  and  threaten  the  Venetian  territories.  At  the 
bat;tle  of  Ravenna  in  1512,  Gaston  won  a  brilliant  victory 
and  lost  his  life.  From  that  moment  disaster  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  the  French  in  Italy,  and  before  winter  they  had 
been  driven  completely  out  of  the  peninsula ;  the  succession 
of  the  Medicean  pope,  Leo  X.,  to  Julius  II.  seemed  to 
promise  the  continuance  of  a  policy  hostile  to  France  in 
Italy.  Another  attempt  on  northern  Italy  proved  but 
another  failure,  although  now  Louis  XII.,  taught  by  his 
mishaps,  had  secured  the  alliance  of  Venice;  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  La  Tremoille  near  No»ara  (1513)  compelled  the 
French  once  more  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Alps.  In  this 
same  yeir  an  army  under  the  duke  of  Longueville,  endea- 
vouring to  relieve  Therouenne,  besieged  by  tho  English  and 
Maximilian,  the  emperur-elect,  was  caught  and  crushed  at 
Ou'ncg.'xte.    A  diversion  in  favour  of  Louis  XII.,  made  by 


James  IV.  of  Scotland,  failed  completely  ;  the  Scottish  king  1514-15, 
was  defeated  and  stain  at  Flodden  Field.  While  his 
northern  frontier  was  thus  exposed,  Louis  found  equal 
danger  threatening  him  on  the  east ;  on  this  side,  however, 
he  managed  to  buy  off  the  Swiss  who  had  attacked  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy.  He  was  also  reconciled  with  the 
papacy  and  the  house  of  Austria.  Early  in  1514  the 
death  of  Anne  of  Brittany  his  spouse,  a  lady  of  high  ambi- 
tions, strong  artistic  tastes,  and  humane  feelings  towards 
her  Bretons,  but  a  bad  queen  for  France,  cleared  the  way 
for  changes.  Claude,  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  was  now 
definitely  married  to  Francis  of  Angouleme,  and  invested 
with  the  duchy  of  Brittany ;  and  the  king  himself, 
still  hoping  for  a  mala  heir  to  succeed  him,  married 
again,  wedding  Mary  Tudor,  the  loVely  young  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  marriage  was  probably  the  chief 
cause  of  his  death,  which  followed  on  New  Year's  Day 
1515.  His  was,  in  foreign  policy,  an  inglorious  and  dis- 
astrous reign ;  at  home,  a  time  of  comfort  and  material  pros- 
perity. Agriculture  flourished,  the  arts  of  Italy  came  in, 
though  (save  in  architecture)  France  could  claim  little 
artistic  glory  of  her  own  ;  the  organization  of  justice  and 
administration  was  carried  out;  in  letters  and  learning 
France  still  lagged  behind  her  neighbours. 

The  heir  to  the  crown  was  Francis  of  Angouleme,  great-  Franclii  I. 
grandson  of  that  Louis  of  Orleans  who  had  been  assassinated 
in  the  bad  days  of  the  strife  between  Burgundians  and 
Armagnacs,  in  1407,  and  great^great-grandson  of  Charles 
V.  of  France.  He  was  still  very  young,  very  eager  to  be 
king,  very  full  of  far-reaching  schemes.  Few  things  in 
history  are  more  striking  than  the  sudden  change  at  this 
moment,  from  the  rule  of  middle-aged  men  or  (as  men  of 
fifty  were  then  often  called)  old  men,  to  the  rule  of  youths, 
— from  sagacious,  worldly-prudent  monarchs  to  impulsive 
boys,— from  Henry  VII.  to  Henry  VIII.,  from  Loui:  XII. 
to  Francis  I.,  from  Ferdinand  to  Charles.  On  the  whole 
Francis  I.  was  the  least  worthy  of  the  three.  He  was  His  char 
brilliant,  "the  king  of  culture,"  apt  scholar  in  Renaissance  !^<:ter 
art  and  immorality  ;  brave  also  and  chivalrous,  so  long  as  ^'^^^''"'■ 
the  chivalry  involved  no  self-denial,  for  he  wat  also 
thoroughly  selfish,  and  his  personal  aims  and  ideals  were 
mean.  His  reign  was  to  be  a  reaction  from  that  of  Louis 
XII.;  Francis  should  set  the  monarchy  once  more  upright, 
and  secure  its  autocratic  development.  He  reversed  his 
predecessor's  home  policy,  and  was  hailed  with  wild 
delight  by  the  young  nobles,  who  had  found  Louis  XTI. 
too  sparing  of  gifts.  Gifts  they  wanted  now,  not  power ; 
and  they  preferred  a  prince  who  gave  while-  he  crushed 
them  to  one  who  prudently  forbore  to  give  while  he 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  strength.  The  reputation  of 
Francis  I.  is  infinitely  beyond  his  deserts  ;  his  reign  was  a 
real  misfortune  for  France,  and  led  the  way  to  the  terrible 
waste  and  mismanagement  which  mark  her  history  through- 
out the  century.  For  Francis  was  an  altogether  shallow 
person  :  he  could  not  read  the  character  of  his  great 
antagonist  Charles  V.,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  vast  move- 
ment which  was  but  now  beginning  to  develop  itself  o-.t 
of,  and  to  take  the  place  of,  the  Renaissance.  He  wasted 
all  the  energies  of  France  on  bootless  foreign  wars  :  never 
has  any  land  been  so  sinned  against  as  France ;  her  vast 
wealth  of  resources,  her  intelligent  and  thrifty  people,  her 
commanding  central  position,  were  all  as  nothicg  to  her 
rulers  in  comparison  with  that  most  wastaful  and  disastrous 
of  snares,  a  spirited  foreign  policy. 

From  the  beginning  Francis  _  chose  his  chief  officers 
unwisely :  in  Antoine  du  Prat,  his  new  chancellor,  he  had 
a  violent  and  lawless  adviser ;  in  Charles  of  Bourbon,  his 
new  constable,  an  untrustworthy  commander.  Forthwith, 
he  plunged  into  Italian  politics,  being  determined  to  make 
good  his  claim  both  to  Naples  and  to  Milan  ;  he  made  most 
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friendly  arrangements  with  tlio  archduke  Charles,  his 
future  rival,  promising  to  help  him  in  securing,  when  the 
time  came,  the  vast  inheritances  of  his  two  grandfathers, 
Maximilian  the  emperor-elect,  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragun : 
never  was  a  less  wise  agreement  entered  on.  This  done, 
the  Italian  war  began  ;  Francis  descended  into  Italy,  and 
won  the  brilliant  battle  of  Marignano,  in  which  the  French 
chivalry  crushed  the  Swissburghers  and  peasant  mercenaries. 
Ths  French  then  overran  the  north  of  Italy,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Venetians,  carried  all  before  them.  But 
the  triumphs  of  the  aword  were  speedily  wrested  from  hiiu 
by  the  adroitness  of  the  politician;  in  an  interview  with 
Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  Francis  bartered  the  liberties  of  the 
GalUcan  Churcli  tor  shadowy  advantages  in  It.ily ;  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges,  which  now  for  nearly  a 
century  had  secured  to  the  Church  of  France  independence 
in  the  choice  of  her  chief  officers,  waa  replaced  by  a  concor- 
dat, whereby  the  king  allowed  the  [lapacy  onie  more  to 
drain  the  wealth  of  the  Church  of  France,  while  the  pope 
allowed  the  king  almost  autocratic  power  over  it.  He 
Wiis  to  appoint  to  all  bpnehces,  with  exception  of  a  few 
privileged  offices  ;  the  pope  was  no  longer  to  be  threatened 
with  general  councils,  whde  he  should  receive  again  the 
annates  of  the  church 

Ths  years  which  lollowed  this  brilliantly-disastrous  open- 
ing brought  little  good  to  France.  In  1516  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  placed  Charles  on  the  throne  of 
Spain;  in  1519  the  death  of  Maximilian  threw  open  to  the 
young  princes  the  most  dazzling  prize  of  human  ambition, 
tiie  headship  of  the  Holy  Kom.iu  Empire.  Francis  I., 
Charles,  and  Henry  VIII.  were  all  candidates  for  the  votes 
of  the  seven  electors,  though  the  last  never  seriously  entered 
the  lists.  The  struggle  lay  between  Francis,  the  briUiaut 
young  prince,  who  seemed  to  represent  the  new  opinions  in 
literature  and  art,  and  Charles  of  Austria  and  Spain,  who 
wai<  as  yet  unknown  and  despised,  and,  from  his  education 
'inder  the  virtuous  and  scholastic  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  was 
thought  likely  to  represent  the  older  and  reactionary 
opinions  of  the  clergy  After  a  long  and  sharp  competition, 
the  great  prize  fell  U'  Charles,  henceforth  known  to  history 
as  that  great  monarch  and  emperor  Charles  V. 

The  riiJalry  between  the  princes-  could  not  cease  there. 
Charles,  as  representative  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  claimed 
all  that  had  been  lost  when  Charlas  the  Bold  fell;  and  in 
1521  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Franci.%  the  first  of 
u  series  of  struggles  between  the  two  rivals.  While  the 
king  wasted  the  resources!  of  his  country  on  these  war.",  his 
proud  and  unwise  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  guided  by 
Antoine  dii  Prat,  ruled,  to  the  sorrow  cf  all,  at  home.  The 
war  brought  no  glory  with  it :  on  the  Flemish  frontier  a 
phice  or  two  was  taken,  in  Biscay  Fontarabia  fell  before  the 
arms  of  France  ;  in  Italy  Francis  had  to  meet  a  new  league 
of  pope  and  emperor,  and  his  troops  were  swept  completely 
out  of  the  Milanese.  In  the  midst  of  all  came  the  defection 
of  that  great  prince  the  Constable  Bourbon,  head  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Bourbon  house,  the  most  powerful 
feudal  lord  in  France.  Louise  of  Savoy  had  enraged  and 
offended  him,  or  he  her ;  the  king  slighted  him,  and  in 
1^J3  the  constable  maJe  a  secret  treaty  with  Charles  V. 
>.nd  Henry  VIII.,  and,  taking  flight  into  Italy,  joined  the 
Spaniards  under  Lannoy.  The  French,  who  had  again  in- 
vaded the  Milanese,  were  again  driven  out  in  1524  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  incursions  of  the  imperialists  into  Picardy, 
Provence,  and  the  south-east  were  all  complete  failures. 
Encouraged  by  the  repulse  of  Bourbon  from  Marseilles, 
Francis  I.  once  more  cros.sed  the  Alps,  and  overran  a  great 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  ;  at  the  siege  of  Pavia  ho  was 
attacked  by  Pescara  and  Bourbon,  utterly  defeated  an<i 
takeu  prisoner (24th  February  1525);  thebroken  remnants 
of  the  French  were  swept  out  of  Italy  at  once,  and  Francis 


1.  was  carried  into  Spain,  a  captive  at  Madrid.  Hia  1525-34. 
mother,  best  in  adversity,  behaved  with  high  pride  and  spirit ; 
she  overawed  disaffection,  made  preparations  for  resist- 
ance, looked  out  for  friends  on  every  side.  Had  Francis 
beeu  m  truth  a  hero,  he  might  even  as  a  prisoner  have  held 
his  own ;  but  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  monotony  of  con- 
finement, and  longed  for  the  pleasures  of  France.  On  this 
mean  nature  Charles  V.  easily  worked,  and  made  the 
captive  monarch  sign  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (January  14, 
152'3), — a  compact  which  Francis  meant  to  break  as  soon 
as  ho  could,  for  he  knew  neither  heroism  nor  good  faith. 
The  treaty  stipulated  that  Francis  should  give  up  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  to  Charles,  and  marry  Eleanor  of  Portugal, 
Charles's  sister  ;  that  Francis  should  also  abandon  his 
claims  on  Flanders,  Milan,  and  Naples,  and  should  place 
two  sons  ill  the  emperor's  hands  as  hostages.  Following 
the  precedent  of  Louis  XL  in  the  case  of  Normandy,  he 
summoned  an  assembly  of  nibbles  and  the  parliament  of 
Pans  to  Cognac,  where  they  declared  the  cession  of 
Burgundy  to  be  impossible,  H§  refused  to  leturn  to 
Spain,  and  made  alliances  wiierevef  he  could, — with  the 
pope,  with  Venice,  Milan,  and  -England.  The  next  year 
saw  the  ruin  of  tliis  league  in  the  discomfiture  of  Clement 
VIL  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  German  mercenaries 
under  Bourbon,  who  was  killed  in  the  assault.  The  war 
went  on  till  1529,  when  "Francis  having  lost  two  armies  in 
it,  and  gained  nothing  but  loss  and  harm,  was  willing  for 
peace ,  Charles  V.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks, 
was  not  less  willing;  and  in  August  1529  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Cambrai,  "  the  Ladies'  Peace,"  was  agreed  to  by  Tb» 
Margaret  of  Austria  and  Louise  of  Savoy.  Though  Charles  tre»ty  "J 
V.  gave  up  all  claim  on  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  he  liad*'"" 
secured  to  himself  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  had  entirely 
cleared  French  influences  out  of  Italy,  which  now  became 
firmly  fixed  under  the  imperial  hand,  as  a  connecting  link 
between  his  Spanish  and  his  German  possessions.  Francis 
lost  ground  and  credit  by  these  successive  treaties,  conceived 
in  bad  faith,  and  not  honestly  carried  out.  His  whole 
policy,  throughout,  was  tortuous  and  uncertain ;  he  was 
misled  by  showy  advantages,  and  not  sufliciently  sagacious 
to  di.scein  his  true  interests.  He  had  in  fact  little  grasp  oi 
the  great  movements  of  his  age,  and  floated  to  and  fro 
neither  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Reformation,  nor  from 
the  instinctive  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  nor  even  from  the 
threatening  power  of  Charles,  could  he  succeed  in  creating 
for  himself  a  consistent  and  honourable  policy.  His  Italian 
ambitions  proved  a  fatal  hindrance  to  his  reign ;  in  hopes 
of  recovering  Milan,  for  example,  he  let  Charles  delude 
hiui,  and  displeased  his  natural  allies..  His  foreign  alliances 
were  insecure  ;  he  would  not  evoke  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  his  own  people. 

No  sooner  had  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  been  efltectual  in 
bringing  his  sons  back  to  France,  than  I'rancis  began  to 
look  out  for  new  pretexts  and  means  for  war.  Affairs  were 
not  unpromising.  His  mother's  death  in  1531  left  him  in 
possession  of  a  huge  fortune,  which  she  had  wrung  from 
defenceless  France ;  the  powers  which  .  were  jealous  of 
Austria,  the  Tnrk,  the  English  king,  the  members  of  the 
Smalkald  league,  all  looked  to  Francis  as  their  leader ; 
Clement  VII.,  though  his  misfortunes  had  thrown  him 
into  the  emperor's  hands,  was  not  unwilling  to  treat  with 
France;  and  in  1533  by  the  com[jact  of  Marseilles  thio 
pope  broke  up  the  friendship  between  Francis  and  Henry 
VllL,  while  he  married  his  niece  Catherine  de'  'Medici  to  Cot'ie-^^ 
Henry,  the  second  son  of  Francis.  This  compact  was  a  real  ^".'^f 
disaster-  to  France  ;  the  promised  dowry  of  C-atherine,- 
certain  Italian  cities, — was  never  paid,  and  the  death  of 
CFcment  VIL  in  1534  made  the  political  alliance  with  the 
papacy  a  failure.  The  influence  of  Catherine  affected  and 
corrupted  French  history  for  half  a  century.    Preparatiors 
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H-H.  tot  war  went  on ;  Francis  raaJo  a  new  scheme  for  a  national 
army,  though  in  practice  he  preferred  the  tyrant's  aim,  the 
foreign  mercenary.  From  his  day  till  the  Revolatiou  the 
French  army  was  largely  composed  of  bodies  of  men 
tempted  out  of  other  countries,  chiefly  from  Switzerland  or 
Geimany. 

While  the  emperor  strove  to  appease  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  by  tho  peace  of  Kadan  (1531),  Francis 
strengthened  himself  with  a  definite  alliance  with  Suliman; 
and  when  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan, 
who  left  no  heirs,  Charles  seized  the  duchy  as  its  overlord, 
Francis,  after  some  bootless  negotiation,  declared  war  on 
his  great  rival  (1536).  His  usual  fortunes  prevailed  so 
long  as  ho  was  tho  attacking  party  :  Iiis  forces  were  soon 
swept  out  of  Piedmont,  and  tho  em[ieror  carried  the  war 
over  the  frontier  into  Provence.  That  also  failed,  and 
Charles  was  fain  to  withdraw  after  great  losses  into  It.ily. 
The  defence  of  Provence — a  defence  which  took  the  form  of 
a  ruthless  destruction  of  all  its  resources — had  been  en- 
trusted to  Anne  of  Montmorency,  who  henceforward  became 
.  constable  of  France,  and  exerted  groat  influence  over  Francis 
I.  Though  those  two  campaigns,  the  French  in  Italy  and 
tiie  imperialist  in  Provence,  had  equally  failed  in  1536, 
peace  did  not  follow  till  1538,  wlicn,  after  the  terrible  de- 
feat of  Ferdinand  of  Austria  by  the  Turks,  Cliarles  was 
anxious  to  hive  free  hand  in  Germany.  Under  the  media- 
tion of  Paul  TIL  the  agreement  of  Nice  was  come  to,  which 
included  a  ten  years'  truce,  and  the  abandonment  by 
Francis  of  all  his  foreign  allies  and  aims.  He  seemed  a 
while  to  have  fallen  completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
sagacious  emperor.  He  gave  way  entirely  to  tlie  church 
party  of  the  time,  a  party  headed  by  gloomy  Henry,  now 
dauphin,  who  never  lost  tho  impress  of  his  Spanish 
captivity,  and  by  the  constable  Anno  of  Montmorency ;  for 
a  time  the  artistic  or  Renaissance  party,  represented  by  Anne 
duchess  of  Etampes  and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  fell  into  dis- 
favour. The  emperor  even  ventured  to  pass  tlirougli 
France,  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  the  Netherlands  All 
this  friendship,  however,  fell  to  dust,  when  it  was  found 
that  Charles  refused  to  invest  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
second  son  of  Francis,  with  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  when 
the  emperor's  second  expedition  against  the  sea  power  of 
the  Turks  had  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  Cliarles  had 
returned  to  Spain  with  loss  of  all  bis  fleet  and  army. 
Then  Francis  hesitated  no  longer,  and  declared  war  against 
him  (1511).  The  shock  the  emperor  had  sufTerod  inspirited 
all  his  foes;  the  sultan  and  the  Protestant  German  [irinces 
were  all  eager  for  war ;  the  influence  of  Anne  of  Mont- 
h«  morency  had  to  give  way  before  that  of  tho  house  of  Guise, 
"Mse  that  frontier-family,  half  Frencli  half  German,  which  was 
™'y-  destined  to  play  a  large  pjrt  in  the  troubled  history  of  the 
coming  half-century.  Claude,  duke  of  Guise,  a  veteran  of 
the  earliest  days  of  Francis,  was  vehemently  opposed'  to 
Charles  and  the  Austro-Spanish  power,  and  ruled  in  the 
king's  councils.  This  last  war  was  as  mischievous  as  its 
predecessors  :  no  great  battles  were  fought;  in  the  frontier 
affairs  the  combatants  were  about  equally  fortunate ;  the 
battle  of  Cerisolles,  won  by  the  French  under  Enghien 
p(15H),  Wis  the  only  considerable  success  they  had,  and 
'even  that  was  almost  barren  of  results,  for  tlie  danger  to 
northern  France  was  imminent ;  there  a  combined  invasion 
had  been  planned  and  partly'  executed  by  Charles  and 
Henry  VIIL;  and  the  country,  almost  undefended,  w.as  at 
their  mercy.  The  two  monarchs,  however,  distrusted  one 
another;  and  Charles  V.,  anxious  about  Germany,  sent  to 
>«!  Francis  proposals  for  peace  from  Crcspy  Couvrant,  near 
°^'  °f  Laon,  where  ho  hud  halted  .ns  army ;  Francis,  almost 
""^'^^  in  despair,  gladly  made  terms  with  hiin.  The  king  gave 
up  his  claims  on  Flanders  and  Artois,  the  emperor  his  on 
,  the   duchy  of    Burgundy;  the   king   abandoned    his  old 


NeapDlitan  ambition,  and  Charles  promised  one  of  the  151HZ 
princesses  of  tho  house  of  Austria,  with  Milan  as  her 
dower,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  second  sou  of- Francis.  Th? 
duke  dying  next  yeav,  this  portlon-of  the  agreement  uas>, 
not  carrisd  out.  The  peace  of  Crespy,  which  ended  the 
wars  between  tho  two  great  rivals,  was  signed  in  autumn, 
154-1,  and  like  the  wars  which  led  to  it  was  indecisive 
and  lame.  Charles  learnt  that  with  all  his  great  power  he 
could  not  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  France ;  Franco  ought  to 
have  learnt  that  she  was  very  weak  for  foreign  conquest, 
and  that  her  true  business  was  to  consolidate  and  develoi* 
her  power  at  home.  Henry  VIIL  deemed  himself  wronged 
by  iliis  independent  action  on  thf:  part  of  Charles,  who  also 
had  his  grievances  with  the  English  monarch ;  he  stood 
out  till  1516,  and  then  made  peace  with  Francis,  with 'the 
aim  of  forming  a  fresh  combination  against  Charles.  In 
the  midst  uf  new  projects,  and  much  activity,  the  marrcr  of 
man's  plots  came  on  the  scene,  and  carried  oil  in  the  same 
year,  1517,  the  English  king  and  Francis  I.,  leaving  Charles 
V.  undispute  I  arbiter  of  the  afl'airs  of  Europe.  In  this  same 
year  he  also  crushed  the  Protestant  princes  at  the  battle 
of  Miihlberg. 

f'rancis  reigned  long  enough  to  have  been  able  to  do  Tlpe  Jinr 
mucli_  for  France,  and,  following  Louis  XIL,  might  have  ■■*'^''''' ^' 
been  another  "  father  of  his  country,"  setting  it  in  the  way  "? 
of  true  grandeur  and  prosperity.  And  something  of  this 
he  seemed  to  see.  He  liked  in  the  great  movements  of  tlie 
age  to  take  that  middle  course  which  commends  itself  to 
France  :  like  Franco  herself  he  wished  to  be  Catholic  and 
yet  to  become  champion  of  the  Reformed  cause ;  he  loved 
letters  and  art ;  he  was  a  brilliant  and  chivalrous  personage, 
who  had  the  French  qualities  strongly  maiked  in  character 
and  action.  His  people  felt  that  he,  in  the  main,  repre- 
sented them  ;  they  honoured  and  loved  him  as  a  part  of 
themselves.  They  accepted  their  position  as  a  united 
nation, — united,  that  L,  under  a  master  who  offered  them 
no  constitutional  rights  or  liberties ;  it  was  enough  for 
them  that  their  master  was  good-natured  and  kindly;  his 
vices  and  weaknesses  were  little  blamed,  and  much 
followed.  History  will  record  that  he  was  mean  and  selfi 
ish,  false  and  licentious,  aad  that,  if  he  knew  what  waa 
the  nobler  path  for  himself  and  his  country,  he  could  not 
rise  to  the  heroism  of  following  it,  when  to  do  so  demanded 
self-deniaL  History  ought  also  to  remember  that  he  was 
pitted  against  the  ablest  statesman  of  his  age,  and  tli.it  he 
was  called  on,  with  iusufticient  knowledge  and  strength, 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  Europe  against  an  overwhehuing 
power.  That  he  failed  to  choose  the  right  weapons,  that 
he  failed  to  make  the  best  use  of  tho  weapons  he  did  take 
lip, — this  was  the  real  weakness  of  his  life.  His  reign  filled 
those  years  in  which  Renaissance  passed  into  Reformation 
—  in  which  the  new  enthusiasm  for  art  and  letters  made  the 
way  ready  fur  a  more  grave  and  solemn  enthusiasm  in  reli- 
gioii,  an  enthusiasm  which  in  its  simpler  side  aimed  at  re- 
storing purity  of  faith  and  manners,  while  in  its  more 
extreme  developments  i-t  mixed  itself  up  withhold  political 
theories,  or  with  a  condemnation  of  all  that  learning  and 
culture  could  do  for  human  life.  Under  the  direct  king- 
ship of  God,  men  believed  that  all  the  older  usages,  restric- 
tion?, and  political  principles  of  life  were  out  of  place.  The 
Anabaptists  carried  out,  in  harsh  developments,  many  of  the 
ideas  proclaimed  half  a  century  before  by  Savonarol-a  at 
Florence  Now,  in  the  history  of  France  no  pritftiple 
appears  so  well-established  as  this,  that  she  ever  "subord- 
inated her  religious  feelings  to  her  political  interests."  It 
ii  almnst  as  generally  true  that  her  political  interests  were 
ever  subordinated  to  the  personal  interests  of  her.leadcrs. 
Consequently,  we  shall  always  expect  to  find  very  little 
movement  of  public  opinion  in  France,  and  ordy  a  weak 
influence  of  religisus  sentiment  on  the  general  current  of 
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'(7.      affairs,  we   shall   also   find  her  appreciation  of   political 
interests  weak  and  ill-informed,  her  desire  for  self-govern- 
ment at  home  as  dimly  felt  as  her  desire  for  a  right  policy 
abroad  ;  and  lastly,  w?  shall  see  that  for  ages  her  history  is 
the  history  of  men  not  of  institutions,  and  that  her  worst 
struggles  are  caused  by  personal  not  national  questions.     It 
is  one  ot  the  grand  resjilts  of  the  Revolution  that  it  raised 
France  from  this  vicious  moral  and  mental  state,  introducing 
the  rule  of  ideas  and  opinions,  and  the  general  participation 
of  citizens  in  their  own  affaiis. 
Why  the      In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  court  looked  not  unkindly 
Refor-     on  the  Reformera,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier  years, 
faillTli    "''"^   ^^^   "*"   •^P'°'°"^    "'^'■^    mostly  those  of   Luther. 
F"ince.    Margaret,  the  king's  sister,  the  duchess  of  Etampes,  his 
mistress,  Ren^e  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  who 
took  Clement  Marot  as  her  secretary,  and  was  a  declared 
Protestant, — all  these  ladies  patronized  and  protected  the 
Reformers.     The  king  himself,  regarding  them  as  a  people 
having  ideas  and  some  education  and  enlightenment,  was 
well   inclined  towards  them  for  a  time.     Later  on,  the 
excesses  of  the  image-breakers,  and  the  tendency  of  some  of 
them  to  depreciate  carnal  learning,  entirely  alienated  him 
from  them.     He  never  had  any  religious  sympathy  with 
them ;  and  though  both  he  and  his  mother  sided  in  the 
beginning  with  the  learned  world  against  the  monks  and 
"  hypocrites,"  as  Louise  of  Savoy  calls  them,  they  never  were 
interested  in  tho3e  theological  questions  which,  though  they 
might  seem  to  them  often  to  degenerate  into  unmeaning 
subtleties,  still  iu  reality  gave  to  the  reforming  movement 
its  true  strength.     The  nobles'  went  with  the  court,  and 
beyond  it.     About  half  the  great  families  with  more  or  less 
earnestness  adopted  the  Reformed  opinions,  and  that  more 
specially  in  their  second  or  Calvinistic  development.     With 
them  went  e  not  inconsiderable  body  of  the  upper  clergy. 
With  these   strong  elements  in  its  favour,  how  did    the 
Reformation  come  to  fail  iu  France  1    It  failed,  first  because 
the  general  body  of  the  people  took  absolutely  no  interest 
in  the  matter ;  no  popul  f  feeling  had   been  aroused ;  no 
discontent   with    either    the    clergy    or    the    monasteries 
existed;  and  the  people,  uneducated  and  unused  to  political 
controversy  or  expression,  were  in  fact  never  called  on  to 
form  a  judgment  in  the  matter.     Personal  religion,  or  per- 
sonal judgment  os  to  theological  questions,  even  in  their 
more  practical  bearings,  was  but  little  known  or  cared  for 
in  France.     And  this  was  true  not  only  of  the  people,  but 
of  the  nobles  and  the  court.     There  was,  too,  a  want  of  that 
wholesome  cathartic  effect  which  the  Reformation  worked 
elsewhere  ;  men's  lives  became  no  purer,  the  family  relation 
was  not  strengthened,  and  from  the  moral  side  the  move- 
ment was  a  failure  also.     Lastly,  France  has  few  great 
cities  though  many  small  ones,  and  her  cities  had  little  or 
no  use  of  independence  of  thought   and   opinion.     The 
towns  were  much  divided  ;  the  capital,  with  its  preponder- 
ating influence,  was  distinctly  hostile  to  the    Reformers. 
The  Champagne  towns,  specially  Meaux,  showed  themselves 
favourable  to  the  new  opinions  ;  in  the  rest  of  France  they 
had  little  sway  ;  the  persistent  piety  of  the  hill  country  of 
the  south-east  and  south  was  an  entirely  independent  pheno- 
menon, which  seemed  to  exert  very  little  influence  on  the 
rest  of  France.    In  the  later  days  of  Francis  I.,  the  politico- 
religious  movement  connected  with  the  name   of  Calvin, 
the  feries  of  ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  Latin  Pro- 
testantism, as  distinct  from   the   Germanic  movement  of 
the  north,  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  south  and  west 
of  France.     It  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  dissidents  of 
Dauphiny,  the  Cevennes,  the  Garonne  valley ;  the  nobles 
obo  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm.     It  became  a  disruptive 
force  in  France.     While  Paris  and  northern  France  cling  to 
the  ojd  opinions,  round  which  a  good  number  of  the  great 
families  group  themselves,  Poifou  end  the  western  provinces 


are  the  home  of  the  new  ideas  in  churcli  and  state.     They  1547-<1 
Utter  opmions  which  combine  reform  in  religion  with  ariato^ 
cratic  and  republican  views  m  politics.     France  thus  divided 
falls  a  prey  to  civil  war. 

Henry  IL,  who  succeeded  in  1547,  "had  all  the  faults  Henrj 
of  his  father,  with  a  weaker  mind";  and  as  strength  of  "• 
mind  was  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Francis  I.,  wo 
may  imagine  how  little  firmness  there  was  ia  the  gloomy  j 

king  who  now  reigned.  Party  spirit  ruled  at  court.  Henry  ParUe. 
II.,  with  his  ancient  mistress  Diana  of  Poitiers,  were  at  the 
head  of  one  party,  that  of  the  strict  Catholics,  and  were 
supported  by  old  Anne  of  Montmorency,  most  unlucky  of 
soldiers,  mo^t  fanatical  of  Catholics,  and  by  the  Guises,  whc 
chafed  a  good  deal  under  the  stem  rule  of  the  constable. 
This  party  had  almost  extinguished  its  antagonista ;  in  the 
struggle  of  the  mistresses,  the  pious  and  learned  Anne  of 
Etampes  had  to  give  place  to  imperious  Diana.  Catherine, 
the  queen,  was  content  to  bide  her  time,  watching  with 
Italian  coolness  the  game  as  it  went  on  ;  of  no  account  beside 
her  rival,  and  yet  qjite  sure  to  have  her  day,  and  ready  to 
play  parties  against  one  another.  Meanwhile,  she  brought- 
to  her  royal  husband  ten  sickly  children,  most  of  whom 
died  young,  and  three  wore  the  crown.  Of  the  many  bad 
things  she  did  for  France,  that  was  perhaps  among  the 
worst. 

Oo  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  tlie  duchy  of  Brittany 
finally  lost  even  nominal  independence ;  he  next  got  the 
hand  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  then  but  five  years  old,  for  Mary 
the  dauphin  Francis  ;  she  was  carried  over  to  France,  and  4uten  of 
being  by  birth  half  a  Guise,  by  education  and  interests  of  ^'^'^^■ 
her  married  life  she  became  entirely  French.  It  was  a 
great  triumph  for  Henry,  for  the  protector  Somerset  had 
laid  his  plans  to  secure  her  for  young  Edward  VL;  it  was 
even  more  a  triumph  for  tho  Guises,  who  saw  opened  out 
a  broad  and  clear  field  for  their  ambition. 

At  first  Henry  II-  showed  no  desire  for  war,  and  seemed 
to  shrink  from  rivalry  or  collision  with  Charles  V.  He 
would  not  listen  to  Paul  III.,  who,  in  his  anxiety  after  the 
fall  of  the  Protestant  power  in  Germany  in  1547,  urged 
him  tQ  resist  the  emperor's  triumphant  advance  ;  ho  seemed 
to  show  a  dread  of  war,  even  among  his  neighbonrs.  After 
he  had  won  his  advantage  over  Edward  VI.,  he  escaped  the 
war  which  seenied  almost  inevitable,  recovered  Boulogne 
from  the  English  by  a  money-payment,  and  smoothed  the 
way  for  peace  between  England  and  Scotland.  He  took 
much  interest  in  the  religious  question,  and  treated  the 
Calvinists  with  great  severity  ,  he  was  also  occupied  by 
troubles  in  the  south  and  west  of  France.  Meanwhile 
a  new  pope,  Julius  III.,  was  the  weak  dependant  of  the 
emperor,  and  there  se'emed  to  be  no  head  left  for  any  move- 
ment against  the  universal  domination  of  Charles  V.  His 
career  from  1547  to  1552  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  trium- 
phal march  of  unbroken  success.  Yet  Germany  was  far 
from  acquiescence  ;  the  princes -were  still  discontented  and 
watchful ;  even  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  his  brother,  was 
offended  by  the  emperor's  anxiety  to  secure  everything, 
even  the  imperial  crown,  for  his  son  Philip ;  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  that  great  problem  of  the  age,  was  preparing  for 
a  second  treachery,  or,  it  may  be,  for  a  patriotic  effort 
These  German  malcontents  now  appealed  to  Henry  for  help  ; 
and  at  last  Henry  seemed  inclined  to  come.  He  had 
lately  made  alliance  with  England,  and  in  1652  formed  a 
league  at  Chambord  with  the  German  princes ;  the  old  con- 
nexion with  the  Turk  was  also  talked  Of.  The  Germans 
agreed  to  allow  him  to  hold  (as  imperial  vicar,  not  as  king 
of  France),  the  "  three  bishoprics,"  Metz,  Verdun,  and  Toul ; 
he  also  assumed  a  protectorate  over  the  spiritual  princes, 
those  great  bishops  and  electors  of  the  Rhine,  whose  stake 
in  the  empire  was  so  important  The  general  lines  of 
French  foreign  politics  are  all  here  clearly  marked  j  in  this 
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1552-57.  Henry  II.  is  the  foreranner  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Louis 
XI\' ;  the  imperial  politics  of  Napoleon  start  from  much 
the  same  lines;  the  proclamations  of  Napoleon  III.  before 
the  Franco-German  war  seemed  like  thin  echoes  of  the 
sama 
Maurice  Early  in  1552  Maurice  of  Saxony  struck  his  great  blow 
;;'  at  his  master  in  the  Tyrol,  destroying  ir  an  instant  all  the 

^"°°y*  emperor's  plans  for  the  suppression  of  Lutheran  opinions, 
and  the  reunion  of  Germany  in  a  Catholic  empire ;  and 
while  Charles  V.  fled  for  his  life,  Henry  II.  with  a  splendid 
army  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine.  Anne  of  Mont- 
morency, whose  opposition  to  the  war  had  been  overborne 
by  the  Guises,  who  warmly  desired  to  see  a  French  pre- 
dominance in  Lorraine,  was  sent  forward  to  reduce  Metz. 
and  quickly  got  that  important  city  into  his  hands  ;  Toul 
and  Verdun  soon  opened  their  gates,  and  were  secured,  in 
reality  if  not  in  name,  to  France.  Eager  to  undertake  a- 
protectorate  of  the  Rhine,  Henry  II.  tried  also  to  lay  hands 
on  Strasburg;  the  citizens,  however,  resisted,  and  he  had 
to  withdraw  ;  the  same  fate  befell  his  troops  in  an  attempt 
on  Spires.  Still  Metz  and  the  line  of  the  Vosgos  mountains 
formed  a  s<plendid  acquisition  for  France.  The  French- 
army,  leaving  strong  garrisons  in  Lorraine,  withdrew 
through  Luxemburg  and  the  northern  frontier ;  its  remain- 
ing exploits  were  few  and  mean,  for  the  one  gleam  of  good 
fortune  enjoyed  by  Anne  of  Montmorency,  who  was  unwise 
and  arrogant,  and  a  most  inefficient  commander,  soon 
deserted  him.  Charles  V.,  as  soon  as  he  could  gather 
forces,  laid  siege  to  Metz,  but,  after  nearly  three  months 
of  late  autumnal  operations,  was  fain  to  break  up  and  with- 
draw, baffled  and  with  loss  of  half  his  army,  across  the 
Rhine.  Though  some  success  attended  his  arms  on  the 
northern  frontier,  it  was  of  no  permanent  value  :  the  loss 
of  Metz,  and  the  failure  in  the  attempt  to  take  it,  proved 
to  the  worn-out  emperor  that  the  day  of  his  power  and 
LTiarles  opportunity  was  past.  The  conclusions  of  the  diet  of 
V.  l.ijra  Augsburg  in  1559  settled  for  half  a  century  the  struggle 
lowii  hij  ijjt^ogn  Lutheran  and  Catholic,  but  settled  it  in  a  way 
°  ■  not  at  all  to  his  mind  ;  for  it  was  the  safeguard  of  princely 
interests  against  his  plans  for  an  imperial  unity.  Weary 
of  the  losing  strife,  yearning  for  ease,  ordered  by  his 
physicians  to  withdraw  from  active  life,  Charles  in  the 
course  of  1505  and  1556  resigned  all  his  great  lordships 
and  titles,  leaving  Philip  his  son  to  succeed  him  in  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  to  wear  in  his  stead  the  imperial  diadem.  These 
great  changes  sundered  a  while  the  interests  of  Austria  from 
those  of  Spain. 

Henry  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  check  in 
the  fortunes  of  his  antagonists ;  he  sent  Anne  of  Mont- 
morency to  support  Oaspard  Coligny,  the  admiral  of 
France,  in  Picardy,  and  in  harmony  witli  Paul  IV.,  in- 
structed Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  to  enter  Italy  to  oppose 
the  duke  of  Alva,  ^s  of  old,  the  French  arms  at  first 
carried  all  before  them,  and  Guise  deeming  himself  he'r  to 
the  crown  of  Naples  (for  he  was  the  eldest  great  grandson 
of  Renfi  II.,  titular  king  of  Naples)  pushed  eagerly  forward 
as  far  a3  the  Abruzzi.  There  he  was  met  and  outgeneraled 
by  Alva,  who  drove  him  fcack  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  now 
recalled  by  vgent  sulfimons  to  France;  for  ,the  great 
disaster  of  St  Qutntiu^  had  laid  Paris  itself  open  to  the 
issault  of  an  enterprising  enemy  With  the  departure  of 
Guise  from  Italy  the  age  of  the  Italian  expeditions  comes 
tQ  an  end.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  realm  things  had 
gone  just  as  badler  Philibert  of  Savoy,  commanding  for 
Philip  with  Spahish  and  English  troops,  marched  into 
France  as  far  as  to  the  Somiiie,  and  laid  scige  to  St  Quentin, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  Admiral  "Coligny.  Anne 
if  Montmorency,  coming  up  to  relieve  the  phce,  managed 
his  movements  so  clumsily  that  lie  was  caught  by  Count 


jigmont  and  the  Flemish  horse,  and  with  incredibly  1557-59. 
small  loss  to  the  conquerors,  was  utterly  routed  (1557). 
Montmorency  himself  and  a  crowd  of  nobles  and  soldiers 
were  taken;  the  slaughter  was  great.  Coligny  made  a 
gallant  and  tenacious  stand  in  tho  town  itself,  but  at  last 
was  overwhelmed,  and  the  place  fell.  Terrible  as  these 
mishaps  were  to  France,  Philip  II.  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
push  an  advantage  vigorously ;  and  while  his  army  lingered, 
Francis  of  Guise  came  swiftly  back  from  Italy;  and  instead 
of  wasting  strength  in  a  doubtful  attack  on  the  allies  in 
Picardy,  by  a  sudden  stroko  of  genius  he  assaulted  and  took 
Calais  (January  1558),  Pud  swept  the  English  finally  ofl 
the  soil  of  France.  This  unexpected  and  brilliant  blow 
cheered  and  solaced  the  afflicted  country,  while  it  finally 
secured  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  Guise.  The  duke's 
brother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  carried  all  before  him  in 
the  king's  councils ;  the  dauphin,  betrothed  long  before, 
was  now  married  to  Mary  of  Scots  ;  a  secret  treaty  bound 
the  young  queen  to  bring  her  kingdom  over  with  her;  it 
was  thought  that  France  with  Scotland  would  be  at  least 
a  match  for  England  joined  with  Spain.  In  the  same 
year  1558  the  French  advance  along  the  coast,  after  they 
had  taken  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport,  was  finally  checked  by 
the  brilliant  genius  of  CDunt  Egmont,  who  defeated  them 
at  Gravelines.  All  now  began  to  wish  for  peace,  especially 
Montmorency,  weary  of  being  a  prisoner,  and  anxious  to 
get  back  to  court,  that  he  might  check  the  fortunes  of  the 
Guises ;  Philip  desired  it,  that  he  might  havo  free  hand 
against  heresy.  And  so  at  Cateau  Cambre.'fis  a  peace  was  Peace  of 
made  in  April  1559,  by  which  France  retained  the  three  Cateaa 
bishoprics  and  Calais,  surrendering  Thionville,  Montm^dy,  ~^' 
and  one  or  two  other  frontier  towns,  while  she  recovered 
Ham  and  St  Quentin ;  the  house  of  Savoy  was  reinstated 
by  Philip,  as  a  reward  to  Philibert  for  his  services,  and 
formed  a  solid  barrier  for  a  time  between  France  and  Italy  ; 
cross  marriages  between  Spain,  France,  and  Savoy  were 
arranged ;  and  finally  the  treaty  contained  secret  articles 
by  which  the  Guises  for  France  and  Granvella  for  the 
Netherlands  agreed  to  crush  heresy  with  the  strong  hand. 
As  a  sequel  to  this  peace,  Henry  11.  held  a  great  tourna- 
ment at  Paris,  at  which  he  was  accidentally  slain  by  a 
Scottish  knight  in  the  lists. 

The  Guises  now  shot  up  into  unbounded  power.  Tlie  FrantU 
new  king,  Francis  II.,  was  devoted  to  his  youug  wife,  "• 
and  she  was  entirely  led  by  her  uncles  the  Guises ;  °o 
strong  they  seemed  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  alarmed 
lest  Klary  Stewart  should  also  win  the  English  crown, 
and  he  allowed  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  fears,  to  pass  unchallenged.  As  yet,  parties 
at  court  were  not  marked  simply  by  their  theological 
views ;  that  would  follow  in  time.  On  tho  Guise  side  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  the  cleverest  man,  the  true  head, 
while  Francis  the  duke  was  the  arm  ;  he  showed  leanings 
towards  the  Lutherans.  On  the  other  side  the  head  \(as  the 
dull  and  obstinate  Anne  of  Montmorency,  the  constable, 
an  unwavering  Catholic,  supported  by  the  three  Coligny 
brothers,  who  all  were  or  became  Huguenots.  The  queen- 
mother,  Catherine,  fluctuated  uneasily  between  the  parties, 
and  though  Catholic  herself,  or  rather  not  a  Protestant,  did 
not  hesitate  to  befriend  the  Huguenots,  if  the  political  arena 
seemed  to  need  their  gallant  swords.  .  Their  noblest  leader 
was  Coligny  the  admiral ;  their  recognized  head  was  Antony 
king  of  Navarre,  a  man  as  foolish  as  fearless.  Jle  was  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  after  the  Valois  boys,  and  claimed 
to  have  charge  of  the  young  king.  Though  the  Guises  had 
the  lead  at  first,  the  Huguenots  seemed,  from  their  strong 
aristocratic  connexions,  to  have  the  fairer  prospects  before 
them. 

Thirty  years  of  desolate  civil  strife  are  before  us,  and  wc  ilie  ci«l 
must  set  i't  all  down  brielly  aud  drily.     The  prelude  to  the  *■"»"• 
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troubles  was  yhyed  oy  the  Huguenots,  who  in  loGO,  guuled 
by  La  Renaudie,  a  Perigord  gentleman,  formed  a  plot  to 
carry  off  the  young  king;  for  Francis  II.  had  already 
treated  them  with  considerable  severity,  and  had  dismissed 
from  his  councils  both  the  princes  of  the  blood  toy  il  and 
the  Constable' Montmorency.  The  plot  failed  miserably, 
and  La  Renaudie  lost  his  life ;  it  only  secured  more 
firmly  the  authority  of  the  Guises.  As  a  counterpoise  to 
their  influence,  the  queen-mother  now  conferred  the  vacant 
chancellorship  on  one  of  the  wisest  men  France  has  ever 
eeen,  her  Lord  Bacon,  Michel  L'Hopital,  a  man  of  the 
utmost  prudence  and  moderation,  who,  had  the  times 
been  better,  might  have  won  constitutional  liberties  for 
his  country,  and  appeased  her  civil  strife.  As  it  was,  he 
saved  her  from  the  Inquisition  ;  his  hand  drew  the  edicts 
which  aimed  at  enforcing  toleration  on  France ;  he  guided 
the  assembly  of  notables  which  gathered  at  Fontainebloau, 
and  induced  them  to  attempt  a  compromise  which  moderate 
Catholics  and  Calvinists  might  accept,  and  which  might 
lessen  the  power  of  the  Guises.  This  assembly  was  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  States-General  at  Orleans,  at  which  the 
prince  of  Condd  and  the  king  of  Navarre  were  seized  by  the 
Guises  on  a  charge  of  having  had  to  do  with  LaRenaudie's 
plot.  It  would  have  gone  hard  with  them  had  not  the 
sickly  king  at  this  very  time  fallen  ill  and  died  (1-560). 

This  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  Guises ;  they  had  their 
hands  on  their  rivals,  and  would  have  got  rid  of  them  in 
a  few  days  ;  they  had  laid  their  plans  to  crush  the  south, 
and  put  down  the  Huguenots  by  martial  law ;  the  queen- 
mother  was  powerless,  the  middle  party  behind  her  was  as 
nothing.  Ndw,  as  in  a  moment,  all  was  shattered ;  Catherine 
de'  Medici  rose  at  once  to  the  command  of  affairs ;  the  new 
king,  Charles  IX.,  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  her  position 
as  regent  was  assured.  The  Guises  would  gladly  have 
ruled  with  her ;  but  she  had  no  fancy  for  that ;  she  and 
Chancellor  L'Hopital  were  not  likely  to  ally  themselves 
with  all  that  was  severe  and  repressive.  Still,  parties  made 
a  kind  of  armistice  for  a  while ;  the  queen-mother  ^rew 
towards  easy-tempered  Antony  of  Navarre;  the  Guises 
retained  much  of  their  power ;  Condd  was  set  free ;  the 
extremer  measures  proposed  by  the  Huguenots,  who  vsished 
the  king  of  Navarre  to  seize  the  regency  for  himself,  were 
not  regarded  with  any  favour.  While  the  Guises  had  been 
omnipotent,  the  discontented  parties  excluded  by  them^rom 
power  and  office  were  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  a  com- 
mon adversity;  the  change  of  affairs  loosened  their  friend- 
ship. They  fell  into  three  groups: — the  princes  of  the  blood, 
with  the  queen-mother ;  the  constable  Anne  of  Montmor- 
ency and  his  Catholic  friends ;  and  thirdly,  the  Huguenot 
nobles  and  cities  of  the  south  and  west.  The  princes  of 
the  blood,  through  Antony  of  Navarre,  had  close  connexions 
with  the  Huguenots ;  and  when  the  queen-mother  had 
secured  him,  she  doubtless  deemed  that  she  would  at  least 
be  able  to  neutralize  their  influence  on  affairs.  She  there- 
fore 'set  herself  to  secure  also  the  constable  and  his  party, 
and  created  a  kind  of  triumvirate  (composed  of  herself, 
Antony  of  Navarre,  and  Anue  of  Montmorency),  with  which 
she  hoped  to  rule  the  country,  and  to  keep  the  Guises. 
in  check.  Hero  was  t,  splendid  field  for  those  intrigues 
in  which  she  had  her  being ;  yet  the  queen's  ultimate  aim 
was  a  good  one,  for  she  really  desired  the  tranquillity  of 
France,  and  hoped  to  see  Catholics  and  Huguenots  dwell- 
ing like  brethren  side  by  side.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  best  part  of  her  policy  was  inspired  by  the  Chan- 
cellor L'HopitaL  .. 

Now  it  was  that  Mary  Stewart,  the  queen-dowager;  was 
compelled  to  leave  France  for  Scotland ;  her  departure 
clearly  marks  the  fall  of  the  Guises,  aiid  it  also  showed 
Philip  of  Spain  that  it  was  qo  longer  necessary  for  him  to 
refuse  aid  and  cour.se,'  to  the  Guises;  tiicir  claim^.were  no 
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longer  formidable  to  him  on  the  larger  sphere  of  European  1661-62,' 
politics ;  no  longer  could  Mary^Stewart  dream  of  weaiing 
the  triple  crown  of  Scotland,  France,  and  England. 

The  tolerant  language  of  L'Hopital  at  the  States-General 
of  Orleans  in  1561  satisfied  neither  side.  The  Huguenots 
were  restless ;  the  Bourbon  princes  tried  to  crush  the  Guises, 
in  return  for  their  own  imprisonment  the  year  before ;  the 
constable  was  offended  by  the  encouragement  shown  to  the 
Huguenots;  it  was  plain  that  new  changes  impended. 
Montmorency  began  them  by  going  over  to  the  Guises ; 
and  the  fatal  triumvirate  of  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  Mont- 
morency, and  St  Andr^,  the  marshal,  was  formed.  We 
find  the  king  of  Spain  forthwith  entering  the  field  of 
French  intrigues  and  politics,  as  the  support  and  stay  of 
this  triumvirate.  Parties  take  a  simpler  form  at  once, — 
one  party  of  Catholics,  and  another  of  Huguenots,  with  the 
queen-mother  and  the  moderates  left  powerless  between 
them.  These  last,  guided  still  by  L'Hopital,  once  more 
convoked  States-General  at  Pontoise :  the  nobles  and  the 
third  estate  .seemed  to  side  completely  with  the  queen  and 
the  moderates ;  a  controversy  between  Huguenots  and 
Jesuits  at  Poissy  only  added  to  the  discontent  of  the 
Catholics,  who  were  now  joined  by  foolish  Antony  king  of 
Navarre.  The  edict  of  January  1562  is  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  attempts  made  by  tiie  queen-mother  to  satisfy 
the  Huguenots ;  but  party-passion  was  already  too  strong 
for  it  to  succeed ;  civil  war  had  become  inevitable.  The 
recall  of  the  duke  of  Guise  from  Lorraine  by  his  party 
made  an  outbreak  certain.  The  Oui.'tes  themselves  were 
not  without  Lutheran  sympathies;  their  border-position 
between  France  and  Germany,  their  literary  tastes,  and 
relations  with  German  princes,  made  this  natural  enough. 
Still  they  were  Catholics,  and  Lutheran  sympathies  were 
very  different  from  Huguenot  politics.  The  sudden  out- 
break at  Vassy  on'the  borders  of  Champagne,  which  marked 
the  entry  of  the  Guises  into  France  proper,  and  the  murder 
of  Huguenots  in  the  granary  in  which  they  were  holding 
service, — a  massacre  condemned  by  Francis  of  Guise  him- 
self,— mark  the  opening  of  the  civil  wars  (1st  March 
1562).  .  The  period  may  be  divided  into  four  parts  : — (1) 
the  wars  before  the  establishment  of  the  League  (1562 
1570);  (2)  the  period  of  the  St  Bartholomew  (1570-1573); 
(3)  the  struggle  of  the  new  Politique  party  against  the 
Leaguers  (1573-1589) ;  (4)  the  efforts  of  Henry  I'V.  to 
crush  the  League  and  reduce  the  country  to  peace  (1589- 
1598).  The  period  can  also  be  divided  by  that  series  of 
agreements,  or  peaces,  which  break  it  up  into  eight  wars.  ' 

1.  The  war  of  1562,  on  the  skirts  of  which  Philip  of 
Spain  interfered  on  the  one  side,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
the  Calvinistic  German  princes  on  tho  other,  showed  at 
once  that  the  Huguenots  were  by  far  the  weaker  party. 
The  English  troops  at  Havre  enabled  them  at  first  to  com- 
mand the  lower  Seine  up  to  Rouen  ;  but  the  other  party, 
after  a  long  siege  which  cost  [loor  Antony  of  Navarre  his 
life,  took  that  place,  and  relieved  Paris  of  anxiety.  The 
Huguenots  had  also  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  south  and 
west,  occupying  Orleans ;  the  bridge  of  Orleans  was  their 
point  of  junction  between  Poitou  and  Germany.  'While 
the  strength  of  the  Catholics  lay  to  the  east,  in  Picardy, 
and  at  Paris,  the  Huguenot  power  was  mostly  concentrated 
in  the  south  and  west  of  France.  Cond^,  who  commanded 
at  Orleans,  supported  by  German  allies,  made  an  attempt 
on  Paris,  but  finding  the  capital  too  strong  for  bim,  turned 
to  the  west,  intending  to  join  the  English  troops  from 
Havre.  Montmorency,  however,  caught  him  at  Dreux  :  and 
in  the  battle  that  ensued  the  marshal  of  France,  St  Andr^, 
perished ;  Cond^  was  captured  by  the  Catholics,  Mont- 
morency by  the  Huguenots.  Coligny,  the  admiral,  drew 
■off  Lis  defeated  troops  with  great  skill,  and  fell  back  to 
b^cnd  (.he  Loir«  ;  the  duke  of  Guise  remained  as  sole 
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•563-70.  head  of  tlie  Catholics.  Pushing  on  his  advantage,  the 
duke  immediately  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  and  there  he  fell 
by  the  hand  of  a  Huguenot  assassin.  Both  parties  had 
sufifered  so  much  that  the  quoen-mother  thought  she  might 
interpose  with  terms. of  peace  ;'  the  edict  of  Amboise  (March 
1563)  closed  the  war,  allowing  the  Calvinists  freedom  of 
worship  in  the  towns  they  held,  and  some  other  scanty 
privileges.  A  three  years'  quiet  followed,  though  all  men 
suspected  their  neighbours,  and  the  high  Catholic  party 
tried  hard  to  make  Catherine  sacrifice  L'Hupital  and  take 
sharp  measures  with  the  Huguenots.  They  on  their  side 
were  restless  and  suspicious,  and  it  was  felt  tliat  another 
ivar  could  not  be  far  off.  Intrigues  were  incessant,  all 
men  thinking  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  weakrjess 
of  France.  The  struggle  between  Calvinists  and  Catholics 
in  the  Netherlands  roused  much  feeling,  though  Catherine 
refused  to  favour  either  party.  She  collected  an  army  of 
her  own  ;  it  was  rumoured  that  she  intended  to  take  the 
"h"  ~  Hnguenots  by  surprise,  and  annihilate  them.  In  autumn 
Bt-ouJ  1567  their  patience  gave  way,  and  they  raised  the  standard 
'"'  of  revolt,  in  harmony  with  the  heroic  Netherlanders. 
Cond6  and  the  Chatillons  beleaguered  Paris  from  the 
north,  and  fought  the  battle  of  St  Denis,  in  which  the  old 
constable  Anue  of  Montmorency  was  killed.  The  Hugue- 
nots, however,  were  defeated  and  forced  to  withdraw,  Cond6 
marching  eastwards  to  join  the  German  troops  now  coming 
•  up  to  his  aid.  No  more  serious  fighting  followed  ;  the 
peace  of  Longjumeau  (March  1568)  closed  the  second  war, 
leaving  matters  much  as  they  were.  The  aristocratic  re- 
sistance against  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  against  what  is 
often  called  "  the  Catholic  Reaction,"  had  proved  itself 
hollow ;  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  in 
France,  the  Protestant  cause  seemed  to  fail ;  it  was  not 
until  the  religious  question  became  mixed  up  with  ques- 
tions as  to  political  rights  and  freedom,  as  in  the  Low 
Countries,  that  a  new  spirit  of  hope  began  to  s,)ring  up. 

The  peace  of  Longjumeau  gave  no  security  to  the. 
Huguenot  nobles  ;  they  felt  that  the  assassin  might  catch 
them  any  day.  An  attempt  to  seize  Condd  and  Coligny 
failed,  and  served  only  to  irritate  their  party ;  Cardinal 
Chatillon  escaped  to  England  ;  Jeanne  of  Navarre  and  her 
young  son  Henry  took  refuge  at  La  Rochelle ;  L'Hopital 
was  dismissed  the  court.  The  queen-mother  seemed  to 
have  thrown  ofi'  her  cloak  of  moderation,  and  to  be  ready 
to  relieve  herself  of  the  Huguenots  by  any  means,  fair  or 
■hethiril  foul.  War  accordingly  could  not  fail  to  break  out  again 
'»'•  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Cond6  had  never  been  so 
strong ;  with  his  friends  in  England  and  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  great  party  of  nobles  and 
religious  adherents  at  home,  his  hopes  rose  ;  he  even  talked 
of  deposing  the  Valois  and  reigning  in  their  stead.  He 
lost  his  life,  however,  early  in  1569,  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac. 
Coligny  once  more  with  difficulty,  as  at  Dreux,  saved  the 
broken  remnants  of  the  defeated  Huguenots.  Condi's 
death,  regarded  at  the  time  bytlie  Huguenots  as  an  irre- 
parable calamity,  proved  in  the  end  to  be  no  serious  loss  ; 
for  it  made  room  for  the  true  head  of  the  party,  Henry  of 
Navarre.  No  sooner  had  Jeanne  of  Navarre  heard  of  the 
mishap  of  Jarnac  than  she  came  into  the  Huguenot  camp, 
and  presented  to  the  soldiers  her  young  son  Henry  and  the 
young  prince  of  Condi,  a  mere  child.  Her  gallant  bearing 
and  the  true  'soldier-spirit  of  Coligny,  who  shone  most 
brightly  in- adversity,  restored  their  temper;  they  even  won 
some  small  advantages.  "Before  long,  however,  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  the  king's  youngest  brother,  caught  and  pynished 
them  severely  at  MoncontouV.  Both  parties  thenceforward 
wore  themselves  out  with  desultory  warfare.  In  August 
1570  the  peace  of  St  Germain-en-Laye  closed  the  third 
war,  and  ended  the  first  period. 

2.  Tt  was  the  most  favourable  peace  the  Uugueoots  bad 
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won  as  yet;  it  secured  them,  hcM'la  previous  rights,  four  1570  72 
strongholds.  The  Catholics  were  dissatisfied  ;  they  could 
not  sympathize  with  the  queen-mother  iu  her  alarm  at  the 
growing  strength  of  Philip  II.,  head  of  the  Catholics  in 
Europe  ;  they  dreaded  the  existence  and  growing  influ- 
ence of  a  party  now  beginning  to  receive  a  definite  name, 
an  honourable  nickname,  the  Politiques.  These  were  The  Po. 
that  large  body  of  French  gentlemen  who  loved  the  honour  ''ti<j"ee. 
of  their  country  rather  than  their  religious  party,  and 
who,  though  Catholics,  were  yet  moderate  and  tolerant. 
The  day  will  come  when  they  will  assert  themselves  as  the 
true  patriot-party,  and,  supporting  Heiuy  IV.,  will  find  out 
a  solution  for  the  vexed  questions  and  the  troubles  of  their 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Huguenots  were  frightened 
by  the  peace,  and  regarded  its  favourable  terms  as  bait.* 
and  snares.  They  withdrew  sullenly  to  La  Rochelle  ;  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Charles  IX.  alarmed  them  still  more : 
they  were  scarcely  reassured  by  seeing  him  ally  himself 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  then  not  friendly  with  Spain.  A 
pair  of  marriages  now  proposed  by  the  court  amazed  theui 
still  more.  It  was  suggested  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  should 
marry  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Henry  of  Navarro 
Margaret  of  Valois,  the  king's  sister.  Charles  IX.  hoped 
thus  to  be  rid  of  his  brother  whom  he  disliked,  and  to  win 
powerful  support  against  Spain,  by  the  one  match,  and  by 
the  other  to  bring  the  civil  wars  to  a  close.  The  sketch  of 
a  far-reaching  resistance  to  Philip  11.  was  drawn  out ;  so 
convince-d  of  his  good  faith  was  the  prudent  and  sagacious 
William  of  Orange,  that  on  the  strength  of  these  plans  he 
refused  good  terms  now  offered  him  by  Spain.  There  secm's 
no  doubt  that  whatever  the  subtle  Catherine  may  have 
thought  and  meant, ,  Charles  IX.  was  sincere.  Catherine 
cared  more  for  her  favourite  son  Henry  of  Anjou  than  foe 
the  king,  whom  she  despised  ;  she  took  no  plea.=ure  in  those 
schemes  for  helping  the  Netherlanders  in  their  revolt,  by 
which  Charles  hoped  to  occupy  his  Huguenot  subjects, 
while  he  preserved  peace  at  home.  She  seems  all  this 
while  to  have  wished  to  see  some  half  dozen  Huguenot 
leaders  assassinated  ;  thereby  she  thought  the  party  would 
be  neutralized.  She  was  far  from  pleased  at  the  ascendency 
which  Coligny,  from  the  moment  the  king  saw  him,  exer- 
cised in  the  royal  councils.  The  duke  of  Alengon,  the  re- 
maining sor»  of  Catherine,  the  brother  who  did  not  come  to 
the  throne,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  plans  for  a  war  in 
the  Netherlands ;  Anjou,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
scheme  of  marriage  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  at  this 
moment  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland  ;  while  nego- 
tiations respecting  it  were  going  on,  Margaret  of  Valois  was 
married  to  Henry  of  Navarre, — the  worst  of  wives  to  a  hus- 
band none  too  good.  Coligny,  who  had  strongly  opposed 
the  candidature  of  Anjou  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  was  set 
on  by  an  assassin,  employed  by  the  queen-mother  and  her 
favourite  son,  and  badly  wounded ;  the  Huguenots  were  in 
utmost  alarm,  filling  the  air  with  cries  and  menaces. 
Charles  showed  great  concern  for  his  friend's  recovery,  and 
threateiTed  vengeance  on  the  assassins.  What  was  his 
astonishment  to  learn  that  those  assassins  were  his  mother 
and  brother  !  Catherine  worked  on  his  fears,  and  the  plot 
for  the  great  massacre  was  c<(.mbined  in  an  instant.  The 
very  next  day  after  the  king's  consent  was  wrung  from  him, 
24th  August  1572,  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  day  Tlie  St 
took  place.  The  murder  Of  Coligny  was  completed  ;  his  Bartha 
son-in-law  T^eligny  perished  ;  all  the  chief  Huguenots  were  I"'"*"- 
slain  ;  tjie  slaughter  spread  to  country  towns  ;  the  church 
and  the  civil  powex  were  at  one,  arid  the  victims,  takeu  at 
unawares,  could  make  no  resistance.  The  two  Bourbons, 
Henry  and  the  prince  of  Condi,  were  spared;  they  bought 
their  lives  by  a  sudden  conversion  to  Catholicifm.  The 
chief  guilt  of  this  great  crime  lies  with  Catherine  de'  Medici ; 
for  though  it  is  certain  that  s'>e  did  not  plan  it  long  before. 
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iSii-7C.  assassination  was  a  rccoginzed  part  of  her  way  of  dealing 
with  Huguenots ;  onlj'  slie  was  too  fine  to  do  it  in  the 
coarse  and  wholesale  way  of  the  St  Bartholomew.  It  is 
from  her  that  the  taste  for  murder  in  France  chiefly  sprang. 
The  Guises  may  well  share  with  her ;  they  planned  and 
executed  the  hasty  act ;  they  too  had  long  dabbled  in 
murder.  The  king's  share  in  it  was,  like  himself,  weak  and 
impulsive  ;  he, was  the  last  to  come  iu,  the  first  to.  repent. 
The  evil  deed  was  highly  applauded  «s  a  master-stroke  by 
pope  and  -Spanish  king.  Yet  it  soc^n  became  clear  that 
the  crime  was  a  blunder  also.  The  iiflfects  of  it,  startling 
for  the  moment,  enabled  the  middle  party  to  take  the  lead. 
The  duke  of  Alen5on  never  approved  of  the  massacre ;  the 
moderates  throughout  France  were  shocked  and  outraged ; 
the  Huguenots,  weakened  for  a  while,  ivere  content  to  unite 
with  the  Politiques,  and  place  themselves  under  their  lead- 
I  'ing ;  Catherine  lost  her  power  of  biJancing  between  the 

parties,  for  they  are  now  but  two, — thtt  of  the  League,  and 
that  of  tho"  rest  of  France.  A  short  war  followed, — a  revolt 
of  the  southern  cities  rather  than  a  war.  They  made 
tenacious  and  heroic  resistance ;  a  large  part  of  the  royal 
forces  sympathized  rather  with  them  than  with  "the  League  ; 
ai)d  in  July  1573,  the  edict  of  Boulogne  granted  them 
even  more  than  they  had  Been  promised  by  the  peace  of 
St  G«rmains. 

3.  We  have  reached  the  period  of  the  '-Wars  of  the 
League,"  as  the  four  later,  civil  wars  are  often  called.  The 
last  of  the  four  is  alone  of  any  real  importance. 

Just  as  the  peace  of  La  Rocbelle  wa;;  concluded,  the  duke 
of  Anjon,  having  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  left  France ; 
it  was  not  long  before  troubles  began  again.  The  duke  of 
A.len90n  was  vexed  by  his  mother's  neglect;  as  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  crown  he  thought  he  deserved  better  treat- 
ment, and  sought  to  give  himself  consideration  by  drawing 
towards  the  middle  party ;  CatheriiiO  seemed  to  be  in- 
triguing for  the  ruin  of  that  party ;  nothing  was  safe  while 
ehe  was  moving.  The  king  had  never  held  up  his  head 
c-inco  the  St  Bartholomew ;  it  was  aien  that  he  now  was 
dying,  and  the  queen-mother  took  the  opportunity  of  kying 
hands  on  the  middle  party.  She  arristed  Alenjon,  Mont- 
morency, and  Henry  of  Navarre,  together  with  some  lesser 
chiefs;  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Charlej  IX.  died  (1574)  in 
misery,  leaving  the  ill-omened  crown  to  Henry  of  Anjou, 
king  of  Poland,  his  next  brother,  his  mother's  favourite, 
he  worst  of  a  bad  breed.  At  the  saitio  time  the  fifth  civil 
war  broke  out,  interesting  chiefly  because  it  was  during  its 
.:ontinuance  that  the  famous  League  was  actually  formed. 

Henry  III.,  when  he  heard  of  his  brother's  death,  was 
only  ton  eager  to  slip  away  like  a  culprit  from  Poland, 
though  ha  showed  no  alacrity  in  returning  to  France,  and 
dallied  with  the  pleasures  of  Italy  for  months.  An  attempt 
to  draw  him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Politiques  failed  com- 
pletely ;  he  attached  himself  on  the  contrary  to  the  Guises, 
and  plunge^d  into  the  grossest  dissipation,  while  he '  posed 
himself  before  men  as  a  good  and  zealous  Catholic.  The 
Politiques  and  Huguenots  therefore  made  a  compact  in 
1575,  at  Milhaud  on  tho  Tarn,  and  chose  the  prince  of* 
CondtS'as  their  head  ;  Henry  of  Navarre  escaped  from  Paris, 
threw  off  his  forced  Catholicism  and  joined  them.  Against 
them  the  strict  Catholics  seemed  powerless;  the  queen- 
mother  closed  this  war  with  the  peace  of  Chastenoy  (May 
1576),  with  terms  unusually  favourable  for  both  Politiques 
and  Huguenots: — for  the  latter  free"  worship  throughout 
France,  except  at  Paris  ;  for  the"  chiefs  of  tho  former  great 
governments, — for  Aleni;on  a  large  central  district,  for 
Conde  Picardy,  for  Henry  of  Navarre  Guyennc. 

To  resist  all  this  tho  high  Catholic  party  framed'  the 

VJioIic  League  they  had  long  been  meditating;  it  is  said  that, the 

'*^"*"   cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  sketched  it  years  before,  at  tho 

tiine  of  the  later  sittings  of  the  council  of  Trent.    Lesser  com- 
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pacts  had  already  been  made  from  time  to  time  ;  now  it  was  ls75-8( 
proposed  to  form  one  great  league,  towards  which  all  should 
gravitate.     The  head  of  the  League  was  Henry,  duke  of  J 

Guise,  the  second  "  Balafri5,"  who  had  won  that  title  in  ■ 

fighting  against  the  German  reiters  the  year  before,  when 
they  entered  France  under'Conde.     Ho  certainly  hoped  at 
this  time  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France,  either  by 
deposing  the  corrupt  and  feeble  Henry  III.,  "  as  Pippin 
dealt  with  Hilderik,"  or  by  seizing  the  throne,  when  tho 
-king's  debaucheries  should  have  brought  him  to  the  grave. 
The  Catholics  of  the  more  advanced  type,  and  specially  the 
Jesuits,  now  in  the  first  flush  of  credit  and  success,  8U[i- 
ported  him  warmly.     The  headquarters  of  the  movemcM 
were  in  Picardy,  its  first  object  opposition  to  the  establif! 
ment  of  Cond6  as  governor  of  that  province.     The  Leaguv. 
was  also  very  popular  with  the  common  folk,  especially  in  the 
towns  of  the  north.     It  soon  found  that  Paris  wis  its  natural 
centre  ;  thence  it  spread  swiftly  across  the  whole  of  France; 
it  was  warmly  supported  by  Philip  of  Spain.   "  The  States- 
General,  convoked  at  Blois  in  1576,  could  bring  no  rest 
to  France;   opinion  was  just  as  much  div'bded  there  as 
in  the. country ;   and  the  year  1577  sow  another  petty  war.  The 
counted  as  the  sixth,  which  was  closed  by  the  peace  of  s'*"" 
Bergerac,  another  ineffectual  truce,  which  settled  nothing.  ^"' 
It  was  4  peace  made  with  the  Politiques  and  Huguenots 
by  the  court;  it  is  significant  of  the  new  state  of  aSairs 
that  the  League  openly  refused  to  be  bound   by  it,  and      • 
continued  a  harassing,  objectless  warfare.     The   duke  of 
Anjou  (he  had  taken  that  title  on  his  brother  Henry's 
accession  to  the  throne)  in  1578  deserted  the  court  party, 
towards   which   his  mother  had  drawn   him,  and   ni^de 
friends    with   the   Calvinists    in  the   Netherlands.     The 
southern  provinces  named  him  "Defender  of  their  liberties"; 
they  had  hopes  he  might  wed  Elizabeth  of  England  ;  thsy 
quite  mistook  their  man.     In  1579  "the  Gallants'  War"  The 
broke  out;  the  Leaguers  had  it  all  their  own  way;  but^*'™'-''' 
Henry  III.,  not  too  friendly  to  them,  and,  urged  by  his*"' 
brother  Anjou,  to  whom  had  been  ofi'ered  sovereignty  over 
the  seven  United  Provinces  in  1580,  offered  the  insurgents 
easy  terms,  and  the  treaty  of  Fleix  closed  the  seventh  war. 
•Anjou  in  the  Netherlands  could  but  show  his  weakness 
nothing  went  well  with  him ;  and  at  last,  having  utterl; 
wearied  out  his  friends,  he  fled,  after  the  failure  of  hit 
attempt  to  secure  Antwerp,  into  France.     There  he  fell  ill 
of  consumption,  and  died  in  1584. 

This  changed  at  once  the  complexion  of  the  Buccessioi 
question.  Hitherto,  though  no  children  seemed  likely  to 
bo  born  to  him,  Henry  III.  was  young  and  might  live  long, 
and  his  brother  was  there  as  his  heir.  Now,  Henry  IIL 
was  the  last  prince  of  the  Valois,  aud  Henry  of  Navarre  in 
hereditary  succession  was  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne, 
unless  the  Salic  law  were  to  be  set  aside.  The  fourth  The  de- 
son  of  St  Louis,  Robert,  count  of  Clermont,  who  married  5^™' "' 
Beatrix,  heiress  of  Bourbon,  was  the  tounder  of  the  house  jj^^^^ 
of  Bourbon.  Of  this  family  the  two  elder  branches  had 
died  out : — John,  who  had  been  a  central  figure  in  the  war 
of  the  Public  Weal,  in  1488  ;  Peter,  husband  of  Anne  of 
France,  in  1503  ;  neither  of  them  leaving  heirs  male.  Of 
the  younger  branch  Francis  died  in  1525,  and  the  famous 
Constable  Bourbon  in  1527.  This  left  as  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  the  counts  of  La  Marche ;  of  these 
the  elderdiad  died  out  in  1438,  and  the  junior  alone  sur- 
vived in  the  counts  of  Vendomo.  The  head  of  this  branch, 
Charles,  was  made  duke  of  Vendome  by  Francis  I.  in  1515  ; 
he  was  father  of  Antony,  duke  of  Vendome,  who,  by  marry- 
ing the  heroic  Jeanho  of  Albrct,  became  king  of  Navarre, 
and  of  Louis,  who  founded  the  heuse  of  Cond6 ;  lastly, 
Antony  was  the  father  of  Henry  IV.  He  was  therefore  a 
very  distant  cousin  to  Henry  III.;  the  houses  of  Capet,  of 
Alen^on,   of  Orleans,   of 'Angouleme,   of  Maine,  and  of 
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158-(-88.  BurgQnay,  as  wen  as  the  elder  Uonrbons,  had  to  fa!!  es- 
tinct  before  Henry  of  Nararre  could  become  heir  to  the 
crown.  All  this,  however,  had  now  happened ;  and  tlie 
Hugaenots  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  Calvinist 
king.  The  Politi;iue  party  showed  no  ill-will  towl^dshim  ; 
b-jth  they  and  the  court  party  declared  that  if  he  would 
become  once  more  a  Catholic  they  would  rally  to  him  ;  the 
Guises  and  the  League  were  naturally  all  the  more  firmly 
set  against  him ;  and  Henry  of  Navarre  saw  that  he  could 
not  as  yet  safely  endanger  his  influence  with  the  Huguenots, 
while  his  conversion  would  not  disarm  the  hostility  of  the 
League.  They  had  before  this  put  forward  as  heir  to  the 
throne  Henry's  uncle,  the  wretched  old  Cardinal  Bourbon, 
who  had  all  the  faults  and  none  of  the  good  qualities  of 
liis  brother  Antony.  Under  cover  of  his  name  the  duke  of 
Guise  hoped  to  secure  the  succession  for  himself;  he  also 
sold  himself  and  his  party  to  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  now 
in  fullest  expectation  of  a  final  triumph  over  his  foes.  He 
had  as^•assinated  Williatn  the  Silent ;  any  day  Elizabeth  or 
Henry  of  Navarre  might  bs  found  murdered ;  ths  domina- 
tion of  Spain  over  Europe  seemed  almost  secured.  The 
pact  of  Jmnville,  signed  between  Philip,  Guise,  and  May- 
enne,  gives  ns  the  measure  of  the  aims  of  the  high  Catholic 
party.  Paris  warmly  sided  with  them ;  the  new  develop- 
ment of  the  League,  the  "Sixteen  of  Paris,"  one  representa- 
tive for  each  of  the  districts'  of  the  capital,  formed  a 
.vigorous  organization  and  called  for  the  king's  deposition  ; 
they  invited  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  to  Paris.  Soon  after 
this  Henry  IIL  humbled  himself,  and  signed  the  treaty  of 
Nemonrs  (1585)  with  the  Leaguers.  He  hereby  became 
ncminal  head-of  the  League,  and  its  real  slave. 

The  eighth  war,  the  "  War  of  the  Three  Henries,"  that 
i^,  of  Heurj'  III  and  Henry  of  Guise  against  Henry  of 
••Warrf  ^^^srre,  now  broke  out.  The  pofe  made  his  voice  heard; 
theThree  Sixtns  excommunicated  tlte  Bourbons,  Henry  and  Cond^ 
Hemies.''  and  blessed  tlie  leaguers.  Tot  the  first  time  there  was 
some  real  life  in  one  of  these  civil  wars ;  for  Henry  of 
Navarre  rose  nobly  to  the  level'  of  his  troubles.  At  first 
the  balance  of  successes  was  somewhat  in  favour  of  the 
Leaguers ;  the  political  atmosphere  ,  grew  even  mofe 
threatening,  and  terrible  things,  like  lightning-flashes, 
gleamed  out  now  and  agaiiL  Such,  for  example,  was  the 
execution  of  Mary  Stewart,  queen  of  Scots,  in  1586.  It 
was  known  that  Philip  II.  was  preparing  to  crush  England. 
Elizabeth  did  what  she  could  to  support  Henry  of  Navarre ; 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  battle  of  Coutras,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Joyeuse,  one  of  the  favourifss  of  Henry 
IIL,  was  defeated  and  killed.  The  dufee  of  Guise,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  too  strong  for  the  Germans,  who  had 
marched  into  France  to  join  the  Hnguenots,  and  defeated 
thom  at  Vimoiy  and  Aunean,  after  which  he  marched  in 
triumph  to  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  orders  and  opposition  of  the 
king,  who,  finding  himself  powerless,  withdrew  to  Chartres. 
Once  more  Henry  IIL  was  obliged  to  accept  such  terms  as 
the  Leaguers  chose  to  impose ;  and  with  rage  in  his  heart 
,  he  signed  the  "Edict  of  Union"  (15SS),  in  which  he 
named  the  duke  of  Guise  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  declared  that  no  heretic  could  succeed  to  the 
throne.  Unable  to  endure  the  humiliation,  Henry  III. 
that  same*  winter  assassiuated  the  duke  and  the  cardinal 
of  Guise,  and  seized  many  leaders  of  the  League,  though 
he  missed  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  This  scandalous  murder 
of  the  "  King  of  Paris,"  as  the  capital  fondly  called  the 
duke,  brought  the  Wretched  king  ha  solace  nor  power.  His 
mother  did  "not  live  to  see  the  end'of  her  son ;  she  died  in 
tl-.is  the  darkest  period  of  his  career,  and  must  have  been 
aware  that  her  cunnmg  and  her  immoral  life  had  broucht 
nothing  but  misery  to  herself  and  all  her  race.  The  power 
of  the  League  party  seemed  as  great  as  ever;  the  duke  of 
Mayennfe  tittered  Paris,  and  declared  open  war  on  Hcnrj- 


IIL,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  threw  himself  into  the  issa 
hands  of  his  cousin  Henry  of  Navarre  in  the  sprin"  of 
,1589.  The  old  Politique  party  now  rallied  to  the  king ;  the 
Huguenots  were  staunch  for  their  old  Jeader ;  things  looked 
less  dark  for  them  since  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  in  the  pJrevious  summer.  The  Swiss,  aroused  by 
the  threats  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Geneva,  joined  the 
Germans,  who  once  more  entered  north-eastern  France  •  the 
Leaguers  were  unable  to  make  head  either  against  them  or 
against  the  armies  of  the  two  kings';  they  fell  back  on 
Paris,  and  the  allies  hemmed  them  in.  The  defence  of  the 
capital  was  but  languid ;  the  populace  missed  their  idol, 
the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  moderate  partv,  never  extin- 
guished, recovered  strength.  "All  looked  as  "if  the  royalists 
would  soon  reduce  the  last  stronghold  of  the  League,  when 
Henry  IIL  was  suddenly  slain  by  the  dagger  of  a  fanatical 
half-wittcd-priest.  The  king^had  only  time  to  jcommeufl 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  his  courtiers  as  his  heir,  and  to  exhort 
him  to  become  a  Catholic,  before  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
ended  the  long  roll  of  his  vices  and  crimes.  And"  thus  in 
crime  and  shame  the  house  of  Valois  w'ent  down.  For  a 
few  years  the  throne  remaind  practically  vacant :  the  hero- 
ism of  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  loss  of  strength  in  the  Catholic 
powers,  the  want  of  a  vigorous  head  to  the  League, — these 
things  all  sustained  the  Bourbon  in  his  arduous  struggle  ; 
the  middle  party  grew  in  strength  daily,  and  when  onca 
Henry  had  allowed  himself  to  be  converted,  he  became  the 
national  sovereign,  the  national  favourite,  and  the  high 
Catholics  fell  to  the  fatal  position  of  an  unpatriotic  faction 
depending  on  the  arm  of  the  foreigner.  . 

4.  The  civil  wars  were  not  over,  for  the  heat  of  partv  n^nij 
raged  as  yet  unslaked  ;  the  Politiq'uQS  could  not  all  at  onc'e  IV 
adopt  a  Huguenot  king,  the   League  Jjarty  had  pledged 
itself  to  resist  the  heretic,  and  Henry   at  first  had  little 
more  than  the  Huguenots  at  his  back.     There  were  also 
formidable  claimants  for  the  throne.     Claries  II.,  duke  of  Phe 
Lorraine,  who  had  married  Claude,  younger  daughter  of  ':Iiim- 
Henry  II.,  and  who  was  therefore  brother-in-law  to  Henry  '"'-^  ^' 
IV.,  set  up  a  vague  claim ;  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  IL,  [!|^j^^ 
fliought  that  the  Salic  law  had  prevailed  long  enough  in 
France,  aid  that  his  own  wife,  the  elder  daughter  of  Henry 
IL,  had  the  best  claim  to  the  throne ;  the  Guises,  though 
their  head  was  gone,  still  hoping  for  the  crown,  proclaimed 
their  sham-king  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  as  Charles  X.,  and 
intrigued  behind  the  shadow  of  his  name."    The  duke  of 
Mayenne,  their  present  chief,  was  the  most  formidable  ci 
Henry's  opponents;  his  party  called  foi- a  convocation- of 
States-General,  which  should  choose  a  king  to  succeed,  or 
to  replace,  their  feeble  Charles  X.    Ihiring  this  struggle  f  ho 
high  Catholic  party,  inspired  by  Jesuit  advice,  stood  for- 
ward as  the  admirers  of  constitutional  principles;  they 
called  on  the'  nation  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  suc- 
cession; their  Jesuit  friends  wrote  books  on  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.     They  summoned  np  troops  from  every  side; 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  sent  b's  son  to  resist  Henry  and  sup- 
port his  own  claim ;  the  king  of  Spain  sent  a  body  of 
men ;  the  League-princes  brought  what  force  they  cJuld. 
Henry  of  Navarra  at  the  same  moment  found  himself 
weakened  by  the  silent  withdrawal  from  his  camp  of  the 
army  of  Henry  IIL;  the  Politicjue  nobles  did  not  cafe  at 
first  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Huguenot  chieftain/ 
they  offered  to  confer  on  Henry  the  post  of  cofliinan^er-in- 
chief,"and  to  .reserve  the  question  as  to  the  succession; 
they  let  him  know  that  they  recognized  his  hereditary 
rights,  and  were  hindered^nly  by  his'heretical  opinions ;  if 
he  would  but  be  converted,  they  were  his^     Henry  tem- 
porized ;  his  true  strength,  for  the  time,  lay  in  his  Huguenot 
followers,  rugged  and  faithful  fighting-men,  whose"  belief 
was  the  motive-power  of  then-  allegiance  and  of  their 
courage.     If  he  joined  the  Politiques  ^t  (heir  price,  the 
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580-l>l  price  of  declaring  himself  Catholic,  the  huguenots  would 
be  offended  if  not  alienated.  So  he  neither  absolutely  re- 
fased  nor  said  yes ;  and  the  chief  Catholic  nobles,  in  the 
main,  stood  aloof,  watching  the  struggle  between  Huguenot 
and  Leaguer,  as  it  worked  out  its  course. 

Henry,  thus  weakened,  abandoned  the  siege  of  Pans,  and 
fell  back;  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  he  marched  into 
Normandy,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  English  succour ;  a 
considerable  army  went  into  Champagne,  to  be  ready  to 
join  any  Swiss  or  German  help  that  might  come.     These 
were  the  great  days  of  the  life  of  Henry  of  Navarre.     After 
the  rough  training  of  his  boyhood,  when  his  noble  mother 
was  no  more,  and  he  had  become'  entangled  with  the  dis- 
solute Valois  court,  he  had  taken  willing  share  in  their 
debaucheries,  and  seemed  no  better  than  the  rest ;  after  he 
had  secured  his  throne,  he  relapsed  again  into  a  scandalous 
life,  which  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  vigorous  government. 
But  now  he  was  at  his  best ;  in  the  life  of  camps,  the  ex- 
citements of  the  battlefield,  in  the  flashes  of  genius  with 
which  he  fought  successfully  against  heavy  odds,  Henry 
showed  himself  a  hero,  who  strove  for  a  great  cause— the 
cause  of  European  freedom— as  well  as  for  his  own  crown. 
The  duke  of  Mayenne  followed  the  Huguenots  down  into 
the  west,  and  found  Henry  awaiting  him  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Arques,  near  Dieppe  ;  here  at  bay  the  "  B^arnais  " 
inflicted  «,  heavy  blow  on  his  assailants ;   Mayenne   fell 
back  into  Picardy ;  the  prince  of  Lorraine  drew  off  alto- 
gether ;  and  Henry  marched  back  triumphantly  to  Pans, 
ravaged  the  suburbs,  and  then  withdrew  to  Tours,  where  he 
was  recognized  as  king  by  the  parliament.     His  campaign 
of  1589  had  been  most  successful ;  he  had  defeated  the 
League  in  a  great  battle,  thanks  to  his  skilful  use  of  his 
position  at  Arques,  and  the  gallantry  of  his  troops,  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  great  disparity  in  numbers. 
He  had  seen  dissension  break  out  among  his  enemies ;  even 
the  pope,  Sixtus  V.,  had  shown  him  some  favour,  and  the 
Politique  nobles  were  certainly  not  going  against  him. 
Early  in  1590   Henry  had  secured  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Normandy,  and   in  March  defeated  Mayenne  in  a  great 
pitched  battle  at  Ivry,  not  far  from  Dreux.     The  Leaguers 
fell  back  in  consternation  to  Paris.     Henry  reduced  all  the 
country  round  the 'capital,  and  sat  down  before  it  for  a 
etubborn  siege.     The  duke  of  Parma  had  at  that  time  his 
hands  full  in  the  Low  Countries ;  young  prince  Maurice  was 
beginning  to  show  his  great  abilities  as  a  soldier,  and  had 
gat  possession  of  Breda ;  all,  however,  had  to  be  suspended 
by  the  Spaniards  on  that  side,  rather  thati  let  Henry  of 
Navarre  take  Paris.     Parma  with  great  skill  relieved  the 
capital  without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  campaign  of  1590 
ended  in  a  failure  for  Henry.     The  success  of  Parma, 
however,   made   Frenchmen   feel   that   Henry's   vras   the 
national  cause,  and  that  the  League  flourished  only  by  in- 
terference of  the  foreigner.     Were  the  king  of  Navarre 
but  a  Catholic,  he  should  be  a  king  of  France  of  whom 
they  might  all  be  proud.    This  feeling  was  strengthened  by 
the  death  of  the  old  Cardinal  Bourbon,  which  re-opened  at 
once  the  succession  question,  and  compelled  Philip  of  Spain 
to   show   his  hand.     He  now  claimed  the  throne  for  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  as  eldest  daughter  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  IL     All  the  neighbours  of  France  claimed  some- 
thing ;  Frenchmen  felt  that  it  was  either  Henry  IV.  or 
dismemberment   The  "Btemais"  grew  in  men's  minds  to 
be  tlie  champion  of  the  Salic  law,  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple of  royalty  against  feudal  weakness,  of  unity  against 
dismemberment,  of  the  nation  against  the  foreigner. 

The  middle  party,  the  Politiques  of  Europe,— the  English, 
that  is,  and  the  Germans, — sent  help  to  Henry,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  able  to  hold  hia  own  in  the  north-west  and 
south-west  throughout  1 59L  Late  in  the  year  the  violence 
of  the  Sixteen  of  Paris  drew  on  them  eevero  punishment 


from  the  duke  of  Jtayennc  ;  and  consequently  the  dnke  1691-M 
ceased  to  be  the  recognized  head  of  the  League,  which 
now  looked  entirely  to  Philip  II.  and  Parma,  while  Paris 
ceased  to  be  its  headquarters  ;  and  more  moderate  counsels 
having  taken  the  place  of  its  fierce  fanaticism,  the  capital 
camo  under  the  authority  of  the  lawyers  and  citizens, 
instead  of  the  priesthood  and  the  bloodthirsty  mob.  Henry 
meanwhile,  who  was  closely  beleaguering  Rouen,  was  again 
outgeneraled  hy  Parma,  and  had  to  raise  the  siege.  Parma, 
following  him  westwards,  was  wounded  at  Caudebec;  and 
though  he  carried  his  army  triumphantly  back  to  thu 
Netherlands,  his  career  was  ended  by  this  trifling  wound. 
He  did  no  more,  and  died  in  1592. 

In  1593.  Mayenne  having  sold  his  own  claims  to  Philip  The  con- 
of  Spain,  the  opposition  to  Henry  looked  more  solid  and  ^^^^^ 
dangerous  than  ever  ;  he  therefore  tliouglit  the  time  was  ^^ 
come  for  the  great  step  wliich  should  rally  to  him  all  the 
moderate  Catholics.     After  a  decent  period  of  negotiation 
and  conferences,  he  declared  himself  convinced,  and  heard 
mass  at  St  Denis.     The  conversion  bad  immediate  effect ; 
it  took  the  heart  out  of  the  opposition  ;  city  after  city  came 
in  ;  the  longing  for  peace  was  strong  in  every  breast,  and 
the  conversion  seemed  to  remove  the  last  obstacle.     The 
Huguenots,  little  as  they  liked  it,  could  not  oppose  the  step, 
and  hoped  to  profit  by  their  champion's  improved  position. 
Their  ablest  man,  Sully,  had  even  advised  Henry  to  make 
the  plunge.     In  1594  Paris  opened  her  gates  to  Henry, 
who  had  been  solemnly  crowned,  just  before,  at  Chartres. 
He  was  welcomed  with  immense  enthusiasm,  and  from  that 
day  onwards  has  ever  been  the  favourite  hero  of  the  capital 
By  1595  only  one  foe  remained, — the  Spanish  court.     The 
League  was  now  completely  broken  up ;  the  parliament  of 
Paris   gladly   aided  the  king  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from 
France.     In  November  1595  Henry  declared  war  against  War 
Spain,  for 'anything  was  better  than  the  existing  state  of  «J^ 
things,  in  Which  Philip's  hand  secretly  supported  all  oppo-   »»"  ■ 
sition.    The  war  in  1596  was  far  from  being  successful  for 
Henry  ;   he  was  comforted,  however,  by  receiving  at  last 
the  papal  absolution,  which  swept  away  the  last  scruples 

of  France.  ""*  .     rr  i  -ii 

By  rewards  and  kindliness,— for  Henry  was  always  wiU- 
ing  to  give  and  had  a  pleasant  word  for  all,— most  of  the 
reluctant  nobles,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  himself, 
came  in  in  the  course  of  1596.  Still  the  war  pressed  very 
heavily,  and  early  in  1597  the  capture  of  Amiens  by  the 
Spaniards  alarmed  Paris,  and  roused  the  king  to  fresh 
'energies.  "With  help  of  Sully  (who  had  not  yet  received 
the  title  by  which  he  is  known  to  history)  Henry  recovered 
Amiens,  and  checked  the  Spanish  advance  It  was  noticed 
that  while  the  old  Leaguers  came  very  heartily  to  the 
king's  help",  the  Huguenots  hung  back  m  a  discontented 
and  suspicious  spirit.  After  the  fall  of  Amiens  the  war 
languished  ;  the  pOpe  offered  to  mediate,  and  Henry  had 
time  to  breathe.  He  felt  that  his  old  comrades  the  offended 
Huguenots  had  good  cause  for  complaint ;  and  m  Apnl 
1598  he  issued  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  secured  The 
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their  position  for  nearly  a  century,  ^hey  got  toleration  EJ-^c*^^ 
for  their  opinions ;  might  worship  openly  m  all  places,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  towns  in  which  the  League  had 
been  strong ;  were  qualified  to  hold  office  m  financial  posts 
and  in  the  law;  had  a  Protestant  chamber  in  the  parlia- 
ments The  number  of  Huguenotd  is  said  to  have  been  at 
this  time  rather  over  a  million  in  all,  though  little  trust 
can  be  put  in  figures ;  they  were  strong  in  Burgundy, 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  Provence,  Guyenne,  and  Danphiny  ;  in 
the  rest  of  France  there  were  but  few  of  them.     • 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  The 
the  Treaty  of  Vervins  was  signed      Though  Henry  by  it  W 
broke  faith  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  secured  an  honourable 
peace  for  his  country,  and  undisputed  kingship  for  himself. 
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1598.    It  was  the  last  act  of  Philip   IT.,  the  confession  that  his 
grea*  schemes  were  unfulfilled,  his  policy  a  failure. 

III.  The  Bourbon  Monaechy. 

,98  The  year  1598  closes  the  medfaeval  history  of  France; 

1  epoch  li'ineeforth  she  takes  her  part  in  modern   history.     The 
"■  power  of-  the  feudal  noblesse  has  passed  away  ;  the  earlier 

'*°"'  rivalries  between  France  and  Austria  take  a  new  character; 
the  centralized  absolutist  monarchy  begins.  We  are  coming 
to  the  days  of  the  great  ministers, — first  Sully,  then  Kiclie- 
liea,  lastly  Colbert,  under  whose  rule  France  becomes  great, 
almost  in  spite  of  her  kings.  The  age  now  past  had 
little  to  look  back  on  with  pleasure  ;  the  utter  corruption 
of  the  court,  reign  after  reign,  tlie  selfish  partizanship  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  harsh  incidence  of  civil  war,  incline 
QS  to  believe  the  age  to  have  been  thoroughly  wretched. 
Yet  the  condition  of  the  French  people  was  less  miserable 
than  it  had  been  ,  without  seeing  much  prosperity  we  hear 
less  of  famine  than  in  previous  or  iu  later  a^es ;  for  civil 
wars  do  not  so  much  exhaust  the  well-being  of  a  cnuntry 
as  might  appear.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  did  little  to  check  the  progress  of  England  ,  and 
in  like  manner  the  wars  of  the  League  do  not  seem  to  have 
deeply  afflicted  France.  These  wars,  in  fact,  were  all  the 
fighting  of  lords  and  princes  with  their  retainers  ,  thej 
v/ere  languid  and  partial ,  and  though  their  story  might  be 
wretched  enough,  the  wretchedness  of  it  chiefly  fell  on  the 
heads  of  the  belligerents  themselves.  There  is  no  Jacquerie 
in  this  age,  as  in  the  15th  and  as  in  the  ISth  century  in 
France  ;  and  in  some  respects  the  country  made  a  real 
advance.  In  arts  she  has  never  been  really  great,  and  her 
,age  of  poetry  was  not  yet  come.  Ronsard  and  Du  Bartas, 
great  as  their  reputation  was  once,  do  not  rise  into  the  first 
rank  of  poets,  and  there  are  no  better  names.  In  political 
and  legal  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  great 
names  of  Montaigne  and  L'Hopital,  of  Bodin  and  Hottmann, 
nf  Cujas  and  Etienne  Pasquier.  Stephanus  and  Joseph 
Scaliger  represent  classical  tastes  and  chronological  iuvesti- 
gafion.  ,  Town-life  was  but  little  injured,  except  ra  Paris 
herself,  by  the  wars  of  the  period  ;  and  even  Paris  was 
not  altogether  the  worse  for  them,  for  even  Henry  III.  took 
nn  interest  in  the  capital,  and  tried  to  develop  its  resources. 
Whether  the  Christian  Republij-,  that  great  political 
romance,  was  ever  laid  before  the  eyes  of  Henry  IV,  we 
sliall  never  know  ;  at  all  events  it  represents,  in  a  rather 
extreme  form,  tlie  broader  polities  of  modern  history,  and 
marks  a  great  change  in  the  relations  of  states.  Many  of  its 
ideas  were,  consciously  or  not,  adopted  by  the  imperialism 
of  our  own  century  ,  for  they  favoured  the  national  vanity, 
which  sought  to  impose  its  principles  and  wishes  on  Europe. 
It  represented  the  resistance  of  France  to  the  Auatro-Spanish 
power,  affirmed  the  geiveral  principle  of  toleration,  en- 
deavoured to  substitute  a  court  of  arbitration  in  place  of 
war.  recognized  many  different  forms  of  government,  and 
snugQt  to  weld  all  civilized  Europe  into  one  harmonious 
comniuntty.  That  it  was  a  dream  the  world's  history  has 
plentifully  proved  ;  that  there  was  in  it  much  to  admire, 
i!Uich  to  strive  for,  is  equally  proved  by  the  persistence  of 
many  of  its  ideas,  and  their  agreement  with  the  best  parts 
of  the  development  of  Europe  in  modern  times. 

In  1598,  on  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war,  when  Henry 
IV  was  at  last  fully  recognized  as  king  of  France  on  all 
sides,  we  find  at  his  court  representatives  of  the  two 
policies  which  for  ages  contended  for  the  possession  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  country.  These  were  the  Hispano- 
Catholic  policy,  which  aimed  at  uniting  French  and  Spanish 
interests  against  the  north  and  west  of  Europe ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  policy  of  the  tolerant  party,  which 
desired  to  make  France  the  Jeader  of  the  Protestant  arid 
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liberal  part  of  Europe,  which  allied  itself  with  the  Dutch, 
with  the  North  German  Lutherans,  with  the  English,  with 
the  Swedes.  It  is  the  glory  of  Sully,  of  Eichelieu,  and 
of  Colbert  that  they  advanced  the  greatness  of  France  by 
following  the  latter  of  these  lines ;  whereas  Louis  XIV.  lost 
power  .'from  the  moment  that  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
Spanish  policy. 

So  at  Henry's  court  we  find  Maximilian  of  Bethune, 
lord  of  Rosny  (he  was  not  made  duke  of  Sully  till  160C), 
who  headed  the  liberal  party,  the  party  of  economy  and 
good  government,  opposed  to  Villeroy,  who  represented 
the  Spanish  party,  and  seemed  to  have  an  equal  share  in 
the  king's  regard.  Between  these  two  were  Jeannin,  a 
great  lawyer,  and  president  of  the  Paris  parliament,  who 
worked  with  Sully  and  Sillery,  who  held  a  middle  course, 
and  was  the  most  trusted  diplomatist  of  his  time.  Villeroy 
and  the  Spanish  advisers  were  strongly  supported  by  the 
court,  especially  after  the  appearance  of  Mary  de'  MedicL 
The  court  of  Spain  was  only  too  glad  to  thwart  Henry 
where  it  could  ,  the  English  court,  after  the  accession  of 
James,  was  too  much  set  on  windy  schemes  and  grand  im- 
possibilities to  afford  a  counterpoise  on  the  other  side. 
Sully  had  been  made  head  of  the  finances  iu  1597,  and  Maiiml- 
had  found  everything  in  frightful  disorder.  His  stern  li^n  of 
temper,  severe  manners,  even  his  narrow  grasp,  proved  him  ?'^^'''"y'" 
to  be  admirably  suited  for  the  part  he  had  to  play  ;  a  more  g^^j^ 
enlightened  statesman  might  have  failed  where  he  succeeded. 
We  find  in  his  finance  no  large  views  as  to  economic  princi- 
ples ,  we  only  ste  a  rigid  determination  to  stop  waste,  to 
punish  thieves  in  high  places,  to  make  the  taxes  yield  their 
full  worth  to  the  crown.  So  far  as  he  occupied  himself 
with  general  politics,  Sully's  views  were  right  and  liberal  , 
he  disliked  the  Spanish  tendencies  of  the  court,  and  did 
his  best  to  keep  his  master  clear  of  them.  He  could  not 
make  the  king  economical,  or  reduce  the  outgoings  of  the 
state  j  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  make  a 
strong  army  and  plentiful  artillery,  and  to  accumulate  good 
store  of  coin  at  the  arsenal,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  need. 
In  spite"  of  these  expenses,  he  speedily  lessened  the  severity 
of  the  taxation  ;  and  as  good  government  made  tranquillity, 
and  tranquillity  plenty,  France  bore  her  burdens  with 
increasing  willingness  and  ability.  The  chief  failure  of 
Sully's 'administration  lay  in  his  having  done  nothing  to 
equalize  taxation,  by  compelling  noble  land  to  bear  its  share 
with  the  labour  of  the  peasant.  He  laid  on  some  new 
taxes,  increased  some  of  the  worst  of  the  existing  imposts, 
reduced  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  and  encouraged 
agriculture.  Henry,  who  with  all  his  faults  had  broader 
views  than  his  finance  minister,  also  did  his  best  for  manu- 
fictures  ;  the  edicts  of  the  reign  are  numerous,  and  for  the 
most  part  very  sensible  and  helpful. 

Though  the  civil  wars  were  over  before  1598,  content  had 
not  returned  to  the  country.  Henry  was  often  ungrateful 
to  his  old  friends  and  loyal  supporters  ,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Politique  party,  who  might  well  think  they  had  secured 
his  throne  for  him,  were  especially  dissatisfied.  Conse- 
quently, when  war  broke  out  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1600  over  some  frontier  question,  the  duke  of  Biron  entered  Biron'* 
into  a  great  plot  with  Savoy  and  Spain,  and  carried  with  pl<»- 
liim  a  formidable  party  of  nobles.  Sully,  however,  was 
prepared  for  all ;  his  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  were 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Snvoy,  seeing  Montmiilian,  an  impregnable  stronghold, 
as  it  wai  deemed,  actually  taken,  sued  for  peace.  He  re 
tained  Saluzzo,  for  Henry  had  no  desire  to  meddle  in 
Italian  politics,  and  ceded  to  France  Bresse  and  Bugey, 
Valromey  and  Gex,  so  securing  French  influences  vp 
to  the  very  gates  of  Geneva,  and  makisg  it  certain  that 
the  duke  of  Savoy  must  never  again  hope  to  crush  that 
vigorous  republia     Just  before  the  end  of  thid  war,  hiS 
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l«00-10  divorce  from  Slargaret  of  Valois  having  oome  from  ttie  pope, 
M&ryde'  Henry  married  Mary  de'  Medici  (1600),  then  in  tiie  prime 
Mtdici.  of  her  beauty ;  later  on  she  grew  fat  and  heavy.  She 
was  always  stiff  and  obstinate,  a  prejudiced  follower  of 
the  old  ways,  who  spent  her  life  first  in  thwarting,  after- 
wards in  obliterating,  the  traces  of  the  higher  schemes  and 
icts  of  her  spouse.  The  duke  of  Biron,  utterly  dissatisfied  at 
the  result  of  the  Savoyard  war,  plunged  into  fresh  con- 
spiracy; then  Henry  IV.  felt  no  more  pity  for  hira,  but 
seized  and  beheaded  him ;  it  was  believed  that  the  queea 
herself  was  mixed  up  in  his  plot,  which  had  far-reaching 
ramifications.  By  1605  Henry  had  reduced  all  the  rest  of 
his  recalcitrant  nobles,  treating  them  without  rancour  or 
revenge  if  they  came  in;  and  setting  trusty  officers  of  his 
own  to  watch  over  them.    , 

The  remainder  of  the  king's  life  was  occupied  with  two 
things  : — first,  the  strengthening  of  the  resources  of  France 
at  home  ;  secondly,  the  preparations  for  authoritative  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  were  now  beginning 
to  attract  the  attention  of  aH.  The  king  was  called  on  to 
intervene  as  a  mediator  between  the  papacy  and  Venice  in 
1606-1G07,  and  decided  their  quarrel  in  a  way  which 
ought  to  have  roused  the  gratitude  of  the  papal  ^power. 
Cfaiely  through  Henry's  firainess,  a  truce  for  twelve  "years 
was-signed  between  SpaJTi  and  the  United  Provinces, — ^for 
the  Spaniards,  exhausted  by  the  siege  of  Ostend,  the.greatest 
siege  the  world  had  ever  seen  (1601-1 604),  and  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  genius  of  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
gladly  accepted  the  peaceful  overtures  of  Olden  Barneveldt 
and  the  commercial  grandees  of  the  tovvtis,  who  then,  as 
afterwards,  were  opposed  to  the  democratic  and  war-Iuving 
population  of  the. country,  which  supported  the  house  of 
Orange.  This  truce  closed  the  great  struggle  of  the  Low 
Countries  for  their  independence,  and  virtually  secured  it  to 
them.  While,  however,  tranquilUty  reigned  in  Holland  and 
Italy,  Germany  was  growing  ever  more  uneasy ;  in  more 
districts  than  one  the  struggle  between  the  communions, 
deferred  not  ended  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg  of  1555,  had 
become  acute.  Not  only  in  the  Slavonic  lands  connected 
with  the  house  of  Austria  was 'there  excitement  and  dis- 
turbance, but  in  the  Rhine  districts  questions  had  arises 
which  called  out  the  warm  interest  of  all  the  three  confes- 
sions,— the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic.  The  death 
f  the  duke  of  Cleves  in  1609  brought  matters  to  a  head ;  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniards,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
emperor,  all  interfered.  Then  Henry  IV.  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  Protestant  princes,  and  sent  envoys  to  the  Evangelic 
Union  of  Halle  (January  1610),  and  made  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  war,  in  combination  with  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  who  agreed  to  join  him  with  20,000  Dutchmen  in 
Cleves.  It  was  arranged  that  the  queen  should  be  regent  in 
the  king's  absence,  and  as  she  had  never  been  solemnly 
crowned,  she  delayed  Henry's  departure  till  that  ceremony 
had  taken  place ;  in  the  days  of  waiting  the  king,  fretting 
to  be  off,  went  to  visit  Sully,  who  lay  ill  at  the  Arsenal, 
and  to  feast  his  eyes  once  more  on  the  splendid  armoury 
and  munitions  of  war  collected  there.  As  he  went,  he  was 
assassinated  by  Ravaillac,  who  plunged  a  knife  into  his 
heart.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  eighteenth  attempt  made 
'  on  his  life.  All  the  grand  plans  for  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  fell  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  German  affairs  were 
left  to  seethe  as  they  would,  until  in  1618-1619  they  came 
to  a  head  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Yeard*  War.  The 
knife  of  Ravaillac,  whether  he  was  set  on  by  the  queen  and 
the  Spanish  party  or  not,  did  their  work ;  it  left  the  Pro- 
testanta  of  the  north  to  fight  for  themselves,  relieved  the 
king  of  Spain  of  grave  anxieties,  and  plunged  France  once 
more  into  confusion  and  trouble.  Not  till  the  reign  of 
Richdlieu  had  succeeded  the  administratii:id  of  Sullv  did 
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Henry  IV.  had  the  greet  quality  of  individuality.  He 
stands  out  frash  and  clear  as  a  distinct  personage,  of 'high 
soul,  bright  temper,  original  and  characteristic  speech. 
All  great  men  leave  sayings  behind  them,  and  Henry's 
ring  with  vigorous  good  nature  aud  humour.  His  brilliancy 
in  war  was  that  of  a  captain  ;  he  had  not  the  coolness  and 
combination  of  a  general ;  his  moral  character  was  restless, 
bad,  ungratefal,  self-indulgent ;  he  took  little  trouble  to 
help  his  subjects  to  greater  comfort,  though  he  ever  wished 
them  well.  They  felt  that  there  was  in  him  something  of 
the  lazy  kindliness  of  Louis  XII.  He  chose  a  grand 
minister  in  Sully,  and,  iu  spit*  of  some  wavering,  followed 
him  iu  the  right  policy  for  France.  He  had  the  fajlts  of 
the  Bourbons;  yet  he  was  their  gjSltest  king, — '>ii  the 
whole,  their  noblest  man. 

-    Voltaire  sums  up  the  good  deeds  of  Ms  reign  in  ner\-oiis 
phrases:— 

.  "Justice  is  reformed,  and— far  liarrter  task! — the  two  religions  live 
in  paace — to  all  appearance.  Agriculture  is  encouraged;  gs  Sully 
said,  '  Plough  and  cow,  these  are  the  breasts  of  France,-  nhereat 
she  sucks;  they  are  the  true  mines  and  treasures  of  Peru.'  Com- 
merce and  the  arts,  which  Sully  cared  for  less,  were  still  lionoured; 
gold  and  silver  stuffs  emiched  Lyons  ai-d  France.  Henry  esta- 
blished manufactures  of  tapestry;  French  glass  after  the  Venetian 
style  began  to  be  made.  To  him  alone  France  owes  the  silkworm 
and  the  mulberry,  in  spite  of  Sully.  It  was  Henry  who  dug  the 
canal  which  joins  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.-  Under  him  Paris  grew 
and  grew  fair;  he  built  the  Place  Hoyale,  he  rebuilt  the  old  bridges. 
Before  hi<i  day  the  St  Germain  suburb  was  not  connected  ft  ith  the 
I  town,  and  was  improved;  he  saw  to  that  He  built  that  fine  bridge 
on  which  every  Frenchman  as  he  passes  still  looks  up  with  emotion 
at  his  statue.  St  Germain,  Monceaux,  Fontainebleau,  above  all 
the  Loavre,  were  enlarged,  almost  rebuilt,  by  him.  He  established 
in  Iiis  long  gallery  in  the  Louvre  artists  of  all  kinds,  and  encour- 
aged them  frequently  with  his  presence  as  well  as  Ins  presents.'* 

Finally,  he  had  made  France  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 
as  was  felt  at  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  and  as  would  hava 
been  also  felt  on  the  Rhine,  had  not  the  Spanish  faction, 
and  the  undying  hatred  of  the  Catholic  fanaticism,  cut  short 
his  life  on  the  very  ^ve  of  great  events. 

The  regency  in  France  belonged  in  theory  to  the'prinCes 
of  the  blood-royal ;  as,  however,  Catherine  de'  Medici  had 
made  her  a  precedent,  and  as  Henry  IV.  had  as  good  as 
named  his  spouse  regent,  Marie  de'  Medici  seized  the  office 
at  once.  She  took  no  vengeance  on  Sully  for  his  opposition 
to  her  in  past  time,  but  made  friends  with  him,  taking 
from  him  all  real  power  and  command  of  the  finances,  while 
she  left  him  the  charge  of  the  artillery  and  woods,  together 
with  the  government  of  Poitou.  The  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal  were  easily  disposed  of:  Condi  was  in  exi'e,  the 
prince  of  Conti  a  cipher  ;  the  count  of  Soissons  she  quieted 
with  great  gifts.  Then  she  composed  a  council  of  regency, 
wliich  was  managed  by  her  favourites  Concini  and  Ids  wife 
Leonora  Galigai.  Concini,  who  purchased  the  marquisate 
of  Ancre,  and  wis  made  marshal,  though  an  ambitious  and 
greedy  foreigner,  did  not  use  his  power  amiss  for  a  time. 
When  the  princ&s  headed  by  Condi,  opposed  him  and 
clamoured  for  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  Concini 
quieted  them  skilfully,  and  in  1  CI  4  caused  the  young  king's 
majority  to  be  declared, — for  Louis  XIII.  was  then  thirteen 
years 'old, — and  summoned  the  States-General  to  meet  at 
Paris.  As  this  was  the  last  time  that  they  were  called 
together  before  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  it  maybe  well  to 
say  a  word  as  to  the  body,  its  nature  and  composition. 
The  States-General  of  France,  in  which  the  three  orders  met 
from  time  to  time  at  invitation  of  the  king,  was  an  assembly 
of  clergy,  nobles,  and  "third  estate"  or  commons.  The  three 
formed  three  entirely  independent  chambers,  sifting,  debat- 
ing, and  voting  separately.  Consequently  the  vote  of  two 
orders  could  always  veto  the  wishes  of  the  third ;  and  as 
r!  -1^'  Were  ft  cla.«!i  and  nobles  a  caste,  and  as  to  a  largo 
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V'l*.  extent  the  icterests  of  these  bodies  -srere  menticalraaa  a«, 
moreover,  they  both  enjoyed  a  fatal  immunity  from  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  the  chance  of  legislation  .or  taxation 
on  fair  principles  was  very  small  indeed.  Representing  the 
clerical  estate  sat  the  bishops  and  abbots,  together  with  a 
certain  number  of  lower  clergy ;  in  the  noble  house  sat 
the  holders  of  noble  fiefs ;  the  third  estate  was  represented 
(except  in  1789)  chiefly  by  deputies  elected  in  the  towns. 
These  bodies  had  really  no  legislative  power;  and  though- 
just  before  the  Kevolution  the  parliament  of  Paris  opened 
the  way  to  great  changes  by  declaring  that  taxes  could  only 
be  legally  voted  by  the  States-General,  they  had,  as  a  fact, 
very  little  authority  even  in  this  respect ;  in  only  a  few 
cases  did  they  sanction  taxation  or  vote  subsidies ;  the  royal 
power  found  it  more  convenient,  till  the  bankrupt  state  of 
Xhe  country  under  Louis  XVT.  compelled  it  to  call  en  the 
Estates  for, help,  to  arrange  the  taxation  as  it  thought  good. 
The  great  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  tax-paying  and 
political  power  was  unknown  in  France.  The  true  function 
of  the  Estates  seemed  to  be  limited  to  expressions  of  opinion 
on  points  submitted  to  them  by  the  king,  and  to  the  lay- 
ing before  him,  on  their  side,  grievances  which  they  had 
brought  up  in  their  cakiers  or  "quires,"  from  the  country.. 
These  grievances  they  could  not  remedy  :  all  they  could  do 
was  solemnly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  king  to  them,  who 
could  redress  them  if  he  liked.  This  solemn. process  was 
almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Estates  met  together. 
They  went  to  church  together  at  the  opening,  and  then  in 
one  chamber  were  met  by  the  king,  who  addressed  them 
and  dismissed  them  to  their  several  chambers  with  the 
business  he  chose  to  entrust  to  their  deliberations ;  then, 
once  more,  at  the  end  of  their  labours  they  all  met  again. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  platform  was  erected  for 
the  king  and  his  court,  the  twelve  peers,  and  the  household 
officers ;  on  the  right  hand  of  it  sat  the  clergy,  on  the  left 
the  npbles,  in  front,  at  the  foot  of  the  hall,  the  third  estate. 
Each  order  presented  its  statement  of  grievances ;  the  king 
replied  with  promises  and  assurances,  which  came  to  very 
little,  and  the  Estates  were  then  dismisseii ;  and  if  the  court 
bad  got  the  money  or  the  help  it  sought,  very  little  more 
was  thought  about  gravamina  to  be  redressed.  So  little 
was  their  practical  importance, — so  rarely  were  they  con- 
voked, that  their  composition,  method  of  election  or 
nomination,  rules  of  procedure,  rights  and  legislative  com- 
petency, were  never  made  clear.  It  was  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  monarchy,  or  indeed  of  the  privileged  orders,  that 
the  Estates  «hould  have  any  power,  or  meet  very  often. 
This,  then,  was  all  that  France,  before  the  Ptcvolution,  ever 
Patlu-  had  by  way  of  what  Englishmen  call  .a  parliament.  The 
^Bce."  '^°^^  parliament  in  France  has  always  signified  only  a  law 
court ;  and  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  chief  law  court  of 
the  realm,  claimed  a  certain  constitutional  power,  as  having 
the  duty  of  registering  the  royal  edicts.  As  a  rule,  it 
proved  itself  the  obsequious  servant  of  the  king's  will; 
from  time  to  time,  however,  it  was  stubborn,  and,  refusing 
to  regisfer,  heU  that  the  royal  edict  so  unregistered  was  void 
of  authority.  In  such  cases  the  king  was  wont  t5  hold 
what  was  curiously  styled  a  "  lit  de  justice,"  a  "  bed  of 
justice,"  or  solemn  visitation  of  the  parliament,  in  which  he 
'personally  attended  and  compelled  the  reluctant  body  to 
register  his  edict.  These  things,  for  the  "generalities"  or 
Paysff*.  "  Pays  d'election,"— that  is,  for  the  chief  part  of  Franee,— 

frerethe  sum  total  of  constitutional  life  andpowerenjoyed, 

a  total  which,'  Ainder  a  strong  and  determined  monarch,  or 
Each  a*  minister  as  Richelieu,  meant  absolutely  nothing  at 
all.  In  the  outlying  districts,  called  the  "  Pays  d'etats," 
more  liberties  existed;  these  parts  voted  their  own  local 
taxation,  and  managed  to  a  great  extent  their  own  local 

katiiirs;  they  were,  however,  a  mere  fringe  round  the 
borders    of    ancient    Fraece,— the    estate    of    Flanders 
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(namely,    Uouai    and    Lille),    ProvenoSj    Beam,    Lower  i6Ii-23 
Navarre,  Bigorre,  Fois,  Soule,  Arma^.aCj  Nsbouzan,  and 
Marsan. 

The  States-General  of  1614  did  nothing;  they  faithfully 
represented  the  jealousies  and  ill-will  between  the  orders, 
and  broke  up  in  confusion.  Armand  da  Plessis  of  Kiche-  Riche- 
lieu,  bishop  of  Lucon,  was  the  orator  of  the  clergy  on  this  lieu  apr 
occasion,  the  person  charged  to  lay  the  grievances  of  his  P^^i^' 
order  before  the  king.  This  is  the  only  interesting  fact  iri 
the  histery  of  this  meeting  of  the  Estates.  In  1615  Louis 
XIII.  married  Anne  of  Austria,  who  afterwards  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde.  For  two  years 
Slarshal  Ancre  steered  his  perilous  way  between  tho  young 
king,  who  cared  little  for  him, — his  mother's  favourite,  not 
his, — the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  discontented  Hugue- 
nots. In  1617  the  new  favourite  of  Louis,  Charles  d'Albert, 
count  of  Luynes,  overthrew  and  killed  him ;  Leonora 
Galigai,  his  wife,  was  executed  as  a  sorceress ;  the  qneen- 
mother  and  Eichilieu,  who  was  just  hoping  to  secure  hia 
foothold  at. court,  both  fell, — she  withdrew  to  Bloi.s,  he  to 
Lugon ;  the  young  king,  weak  and  frivolous,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  noblesse.  After  a  time  the  nobles  were  as 
little  pleased  with  Luynes  as  they  had  been  with  Concini, 
and  rallied  round  the  court  of  Mary  de'  Medici  at  Angers. 
Richelieu,  whose  great  abilities  had  already  been  recognized, 
was  charged  by  Luynes  with  the  delicate  task  of  attempt- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his  mother :  he 
succeeded  by  the  treaty  of  Angers  in  1620  in  averting 
civil  war.  Then  Luynes,  thinking  it  well  to  amuse  the 
king,  marched  with  him  into  B>5arn,  where  the  inhabitants, 
suddenly  bereft  (in  1617)  of  their- rights  as  Protestants, 
were  in  open  ferment  and  revolt.  Here,  as  in  all  the  south 
and  west  of  France,  the  Huguenots  were  uneasy  and  sus- 
picious ;  the  incidents  of  war  in  Bohemia,  where  the 
Calvinists  had  but  just  been  crushed,  and  the  political 
changss  in  the  United  Provinces,  excited  their  already  high- 
wrought  feelings.  They  claimed  the  full  benefit  of  tho 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  seemed  to  the  court  to  be  the  esta- 
blish aient  of  a  republic  in  the  heart  of  the  monarchy.  la 
1621  they  held  an  assembly  at  their  capital.  La  Bochelle, 
and  made  a  kind  of  declaration  of  independence.  They 
divided  their  700  congregations  throughout  France  into 
eight  circles,  after  the  German  fashion,  thus  indicating  a 
tendency  towards  decentralization,  which  must  be  offensive 
to  the  court  and  the  general  body  of  French  people  ;  they 
arranged  their  own  levies  of  men  and  money,  and  in  fact 
went  far  towards  the  full  organization  of  what  they  styled 
"the  republic  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  France  and 
B^ara"  They  named  the  duke  of  Bouillon  their  chief, 
and  made  Lesdigui^res  most  plentiful  offers.  These  great 
nobles,  however,  refused  to  join  them,  and  the  duke  of  Rohan 
with  his  brother  Soubise  became  the  heads  of  this  Huguenot 
movement.  There  were  in  it  not  a  few  elements  of  con- 
stitutional life  ;  these  Protestants  had  a  far  better  idea  of 
wholesome  government  than  prevailed  elsewhere  in  France. 
The  noblesse,  however,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
and  their  efforts  were  of  little  avail.  The  king,  who  showed 
considerable  energy,  took  the  command  against  them,  and 
encouraged  his  army  to  treat  them  with  barbarous  cruelty, 
for  he  was  a  weak  and  heartless  creature.  At  the  siege  of 
Jlontauban,  however,  he  failed  completely,  and  had  to  with- 
draw discomfited.  Soon  after  this,  in  the  end  of  1621, 
Luynes  was  taken  with  camp  fever  and  died.  The  king, 
who  was  wear}-  of  him,  heard  with  pleasure  the  tidings  of 
his  death.  Bound  him  were  now  formed  two  parties, — that 
of  the  queen-mother  upheld  by  Richelieu,  and  that  of  the 
prince  of  Cond>5.  The  king,  leaning  towards  the  latter, 
which  wished  for  war,  set  forth  on  a  second  campaign 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  conducted  it  with  the  saiiie 
mischievous  cruelty  as  before.     The  Huguenots  showed 
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nothing  but  weakness ;  their  chief  men  submitted,  and 
place  after  place  fell.  After  this  war  saad  lasted  about  a 
year,  the  queen-muther  got  the  upper  hand  at  court,  and 
Condi  had  to  withdraw ;  by  a  treaty  which  recalled  the  old 
peaces  of  the  civil  wars,  tlie  chief  part  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  confirmed,  while  the  Huguenots  were  forbidden 
to  hold  political  meetings  or  to  fortify  towns  ;  they  retained 
iinly  La  Rocbelle  and  Montauban  as  strongholds  (October^ 
1623).  Richelieu,  who  in  1622  had  received  the  cardinal's 
hat  in  reward  of  his  services  in  recouciling  the  king  with 
his  mother,  was  now  ready  to  take  charge  of  and  to  rule  the 
weak,  unstable  king,  who  already  appeared  to  fear  and  dis- 
like his  future  master.  He  entered  the  council  in  April 
IG24. 

"I  venture  on  nothing  without  first  thinking  it  out ;  but 
unce  decided,  I  go  straight  to  my  point,  overthrow  or  cut 
down  whatever  stands  in  my  way,  and  finally  cover  it  all 
lip  with  my  cardinal's  red  robe."  Such  are  the  words  put 
Into  Richelieu's  mouth ;  and  whether  he  said  them  or  not, 
they  represent  fairly  enough  his  deliberation,  resolution,  and 
cold  severity.  Nor  does  the  final  touch  as  to  the  red  robe  of 
Lis  clerical  office  go  much  beyond  the  truth  ;  for  he  made 
great  use  of  his  dignity  as  a  cardinal  to  cover  the  intrigues 
and  cruelties  on  which  otherwise  he  might  perhaps  have 
never  ventured.  In  his  earlier  days  he  seems  to  have 
desired  to  build  up  a  strong  monarchy,  absolute,  without 
constitutional  checks,  on  the  goodwill  of  a  satisfied  and  well- 
governed  people.  The  alliance  between  despotism  and  de- 
mocracy, which  our  own  age  has  also  seen,  appeared  to  be 
especially  adapted  for  France,  where  the  constitutional  life 
was  always  so  weak.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  despotism 
was  established  on  a  firm  footing,  the  people  were  forgotten  ; 
and  Richelieu's  administration  in  the  end  oppressed  them 
quite  as  much  as  it  crushed  the  nobles  or  kept  the  church 
in  order. 

When  Richelieu  entered  the  king's  council  in  1624  he 
was  thirty-nine  years  old.  Born  in  15S5,  he  was  (he 
youngest  son  of  a  noble  family  of  Poitou,  springing  origin- 
ally from  the  village  of  Richelieu.  In  that  family  the  elder 
8on,  if  he  chose,  took  orders,  because  they  could  always  dis- 
pose of  the  bishopric  of  Lu^on,  a  kind  of  family  benefice  ; 
the  younger  son  becime  a  soldier.  As  such,  Armand  du 
Plessls  learnt  lessons  in  warfare,  which  were  very  useful  to 
him  at  a  later  time  ;  the  cardinal's  robe  did  not  take  the 
place  of  the  soldier's  coat, — it  only  concealed  it.  When,  how- 
ever, his  brother  give  up  his  preferment  at  Lucjon,  Armani 
at  once  left  the  calling  of  a  soldier,  was  ordained,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  bishopric  in  1607,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
The  States-General  of  1614  made  the  young  prelate's  for- 
tune; he  pleased  Concini  and  the  queen-mother,  acted  with 
consummate  skill  and  prudence  through  the  ten  years  which 
followed,  was  made  cardinal  in  1622,  and  member  of  the 
council  in  1624.  His  later  life  may  bo  divided  into  four 
periods:-— (1)  from  1624  to  1626,  the  time  of  his  first  resist- 
ance against  the  AustroSpanish  power  and  his  failjare,  as 
sliown  by  the  peace  of  Moozon-^(2)  from  1626  to  1628, 
when  he  punished  the  Huguenots  of  La  Rochclle  for  that 
failure,  and  laid  firmer  foundations  for  his  after-success ; 
(.3)  from  1628  to  1635,  the  period  in  which  he  secured  his 
own  and  his  master's  despotism  in  France,  and  began  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe;  and  lastly  (4),  from  1635 
to  1643,  the  days  of  his  successful  lead  in  the  arena  of 
general  politics,  and  of  liis  triumphant  overthrow  of  his 
domestic  foes;  the  fruits  of  this  period  he  left  for  Mazarin 
to  gather  in  abroad  by  his  triumphs  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia; Louis  .\IV.  carried  out  his  principles  to  their 
utmost  development  in  domestic  policy.- 

1.  When  he  began  to  rule  in  1624,  the  Austro-Spanish 
power  hart  already  become  very  strong.  Tlie  first  results  of 
lliB  Thirty  Years'  War  were  all  in  their  favour;  they  held 


the  Palatinate  and  the  course  of  the  Rhinf,  by  which  they  I624-2S 
could  communicate  with  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  inti-  Fii-st 
midate  the  Dutch ;  they  were  also  masters  of  the  important  period 
Va^Uine,    that  long    pass  which   led  from  the  Milanese  "^  l'.'^ 
tertitory,  at  this*  time  in   their  hands,  to  their  German  ^^^ 
friends  in   Bavaria  and  Tyrol.      Richelieu  dej;ermmed  to 
attack  them  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  ifalian  Alps,—  in 
Germany  by  supporting  the  leadersliip  of  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  though  he  would  have  much  preferred  that  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus ;  in  tlie  Alps  by  allj^ing  himself  *itli 
Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  with  Venice,  and  with 
the  Grison  leagues.     With  hardly  any  resistance  he  swept 
the  Spanish  and  papal  troops  out  of  the  Valtelline;  for 
Urban  VIII.  was  only  half-hearted  on  the  side  of  Spain, 
and  was  to  some  extpnt  influenced  by  the  true  winner  of 
some  of  Richelieu's  greatest  triumphs,  the  crafty  capuchin, 
Father  Joseph.     Just,  however,  as  all  was  going  on -well, 
Richelieu  was  paralysed  by  an  unlucky  outburst  of  Hugue- 
not independence ;  affairs  in  Germany  took  a  bad  turn,  for 
Wallenstein  now  appears  on  the  scene  with  a  new  imperial 
army ;  the  attack  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  on  Genoa  failed  , 
the  French  in  Piedmont  and  the  Valtelline  felt  themselves 
insecure.     A  temporary  peace  was  made  with  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  in  May  1626  the  treaty  of  Monzon  with  Spain  Tlia 
closed  Richelieu's  first  attempt  to  reduce  the  preponderance  treaty  «l 
of  that  power.     It  is  perhaps  the  darkest  hour  of  his  career  j  Monzon. 
the  treaty  was  secretly  and  treacherously  agreed  on ;  he 
left  his  allies  to  shift  for  themselves ;  he  seemed  to  reverse 
his  whole  policy.     The  truth  was  that  the  strength  of  the 
Spanish  party  at  home,  the  ill-success  of  the  Lutherans  in 
Germany,  and  the  weakening  effect  of  Huguenot  insurrec- 
tion made  it  impossible  for  him  to  persevere. 

2.  It  was  clear  that  he  must  bridle  the  Rochelle  Protest-  Socona 
ants  before  he  could  advance  a  step ;  so  doing,  he  would  period 
also  make  a  beginning  in  his  second  aim,  that  of  bringing  "'^ '''' 
down  the  noblesse, — for  some  of  the  proudest  aristocrats  „f  ^"**''- 
France  were  Huguenots  ;  then  he  could  coerce  the  queen- 
mother  and  her  party,  with  its  Spanish  leanings  ;  and  after 
that  he  would  be  free  to  resume  his  foreign  policy.  This 
second  period  of  his  [lublic  career,  therefore,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  overthrow  of  the  Huguenot  power,  which  was 
concentrated  at  La  Rochelle.  It  was,  however,  precedea 
by  a  great  court  intrigue,  for  he  was  already  very  obnoxious 
to  the  nobles  near  the  throne,  and  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  The  plot  was  easily  detected  and  crushed;  Marshal 
Ornano  perished  in  prison ;  Gaston  of  Orleans,  the  king's 
dissolute  younger  brother,  was  compelled  to  make  abject 
submission  ;  the  duke  of  Vendome  lost  his  government  OJE 
Brittany ;  the  duchess  of  Chevreuse  was  banished ;  the 
queen  herself  was  warned  to  behave  more  wisely  in  the 
future.  The  influence  of  women  during  this  century  is 
almost  uniformly  baleful ;  that  of  Henrietta  Maria,  sister 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  wife  of  Charles  I.,  led  to  the  attempt 
of  Buckingham  to  recover  his  popularity  in  England  by' 
espousing  the  Huguenot  cause,  which  was  exciting  a  warm' 
interest  in  the  English  people.  The  Huguenots,  irritated 
by  the  establishment  of  Fort  Louis  as  a  check  on  Lt 
Rochelle,  declared  war  on  France  herself ;  they  were 
secretly  encouraged  by  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  court  party, 
as  well  as  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  delighted  to  see  the 
cardinal  thwarted  and  France  weakened  by  civil  war.  They 
were  also  openly  backed  by  England,  which  declared  war, 
on  France,  and  sent  a  strong  fleet  under  Buckingham  to 
succour  La  Rochelle.  Cut  there  was  in  light-headed  hand- 
some Buckingham  nothing  of  the  soldier;  he  failed  igno- 
miniously,  while  the  cardinal's  siege  grew  daily  stricter  and 
more  certain  of  success.  After  fourteen  perilous  months 
of  siege,  Richelieu  entered  the  town  in  triumph.  With  the 
fall  of  La  Rochelle  ends  the  stubborn  resistance  of  tin 
Tf'"i\ienots  to  the  monarchy  ;  the  .siege  was  a  kind  of  aftsr- 
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162S-32,  blow  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  previous  century.  No  very 
severe  penalties  were  exacted  from  the  town  ;  it  was  simply 
rendered  powerless.  The  fall  of  the  place  roused  a  warm 
patriotic  feeling  in  France ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  de- 
feat of  England  Buckingham's  assassination  had  opened 
the  way  to  peace,  which  was  signed  between  the  courts  of 
England  and  France  in  September  1623. 

3.  It  was  full  time  for  Richelieu  to  interfere  elsewhere. 
The  utter  collapse  of  the  resistance  against  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Germany  had  come.  Wallenstein  was  omni- 
potent in  the  north  ;  Christian  IV.  had  been  driven  back 
into  Denmark  ;  the  king  of  Spain  was  in  league  with  the 
duke  of  Rohan  and  the  discontented  Huguenots  of  Langue- 
doc  ;  affairs  in  Italy  were  very  threatening  ,  the  Spaniards 
were  pressing  Casale,  the  key  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Po; 
on  the  two  sieges,  La  Rochelle  and  Casale,  which  took 
place  at  the  same  time,  the  fortunes  of  Europe  turned. 
Richelieu,  while  he  sent  his  agent  Charnacsi  to  North 
Germany  to  do  what  he  could  to  check  the  Austrian  ad- 
vance and  to  raise  up  fresh  barriers,  set  himself  to  relieve 
Casale.  In  January  1629  he  had  carried  Louis  XIII.  into 
Italy,  and  the  Spaniards  at  once  raised  the  siege  of  Casale. 
Thence  he  returned  into  Languedoc,  where  the  Protestant 
rebels  were  moving  ;  they  too  were  speedily  put  down  ; 
and  Richelieu,  with  Father  Joseph,  once  more  posed  before 
Europe  as  the  champion  of  Catholicism.  Urban  VIII., 
who  little  knew  his  man,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  warm  thanks 

'and  congratulations.  With  the  fall  of  Montauban,  the  last 
glimmer  of  local  independence  in  France  died  out.  Before 
the  end  of  1629  Richelieu  was  called  on  once  more  to  in- 
terfere, and  this  time  more  seriously,  in  Italy ;  the  pope, 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  the  republic  of  Venice,  all  in  alarm 
appealed  to  him  to  save  tbem  from  Spanish  domination. 
He  prevailed  on  the  king  to  appoint  him  lieutenant-general, 
and  with  a  splendid  staff  and  army  crossed  th^  mountains 
into  Italy  early  in  1630.  His  campaign,  which  did  not 
include  any  open  warfare  against  Spain,  was  thoroughly 
successful :  he  reduced  all  Savoy  to  submission,  in  spite 
of  the  duke's  ill-will.  \Vhile  he  was  thus  making  a  splendid 
and  theatrical  campaign  in  Italy,  he  was  quietly  engaged 
on  far  greater  things  elsewhere ;  he  was  busy  organizing 
and  encouraging  the  resistance  of  northern  Europe  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  Chamace  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
Father  Joseph  at  the  Ratisbon  Diet,  were  charged  with  this 
duty,  and  fulfilled  it  with  eminent  success.  It  was  in  1630 
that  Gustavus  accepted  the  friendship  and  help  of  France, 

■  and  early  in  1631  signed  at  Bareuwald  a  treaty  of  alliance 
■with  that  power,  which  consented  to  pay  him  a  great  subsidy 
for  five  years.  This  treaty,  in  which  Gustavus  promised  not 
to  coerce  peaceful  Catholics,  was  approved  even  by  Urban 
VIII.  At  the  Ratisbon  Diet  in  June  1630  Father  Joseph 
liad  a  more  delicate  task ;  yet  he  too  succeeded.  The 
jealousies  of  the  German  princes  neutralized  all  thei^allvan- 
tagea  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  brought  about  the 
fall  of  WaUeustein,  who  withdrew  in  haughty  disdain  to 
Bohemia ;  the  princes  also  protested  against  the  attempts 
of  Ferdinand  oq  Italy ;  and  he,  wishing  above  all  things  to 
conciliate  them,  and  to  get  his  son  Ferdinand  named  Res 
Romanorum,  promised  to  secure  the  Gonza'ga-Nevers  duke 
at  Mantua,  and  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  second 
siege  of  Casale  The  first  treaty  of  Cherasco  (April  1631) 
brought  the  Italian  war  to  an  end ;  a  second  treaty,  made 
by  Richelieu  w  ith  Victor  Ai.iadeus,  the  new  duke  of  Savoy, 
secured  for  F'^nce  Pinerolo,  tha  key  of  the  approaches  to 
Turin.  GiuUo  Mazarini,  the  pope's  agent,  made  his  first 
public  appearance  in  the  jnegotiations  of  this  Italian  war, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortunes  in  France. 

A  little  heSuTb  this  time  Richelieu  had  passed  through  the 
most  criti^l  moment  of  his  career;  the  queen-mother,  the 
leigPjDg  (lueen,  Gaston  of  Orleans,  still  heir  to  tlie  throue, 
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the  house  of  Guise,  a  group  of  generals  and  officers  of  the  1632-38 
crown,  the  duke,  of  Bouillon,  the  count  of  Soissons,  all  the 
favourites  and  courtiers  of  Louis  XIII.,  had  conspired 
together  to  overthrow  the  cardinal.  In  the  very  moment 
of  their  apparent  success,  when  the  king,  as  they  thought, 
had  entirely  given  him  up,  the  skilful  audacity  of  Richelieu 
reversed  all  their  plans.  He  threw  himself  on  Louis  XIII. 
for  supportj  and  the  king,  glad  to  be  delivered  from  their 
hands,  gave  the  cardinal  carte  blanche;  the  "  great  storm  of 
the  court,",  the  "  Day  of  Dupes,"  passed  by  and  left  him 
stronger  than  before.  He  showed  no  hesitation  in  punish- 
ing and  crippling  his  foes.  The  queen-mother  was  got  rid 
of ;  she  took  refuge  at  Brussels,  and  her  ladies  were  exiled ; 
Gaston  tied  to  Lorraine,  the  duke  of  Guise  to  Italy  ;  tha 
parliament  of  Paris,  which. had  favoured  the  plot,  was  re- 
duced to  humble  submission.  Richelieu  was  now  made 
duke  and  peer,  with  the  government  of  Brittany.  The 
attempts  of  the  emigrant  nobles  to  raise  the  provinces  on 
the  borders  were  sternly  and  swiftly  put  down;  the  battlo 
of  Castelnaudary  in  Languedoc  closed  the  series  of  out- 
breaks. The  duke  of  Montmorency,  son  of  the  constable, 
was  taken  there,  and  afterwards  executed.  After  pacifying 
Languedoc,  Richelieu  rearranged  the  governorships  of  the 
provinces,  removing  hostile  or  suspected  governors,  and 
putting  his  own  friends  in  their  places.  By  the  end  of 
1632  he  had  crushed  all  the  serious  elements  of  resistance 
throughout  France. 

This  period  coincides  with  the  splendid  career  and  pre- 
mature death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  His  rapid  advance 
and  high  aims  had  alarmed  Richelieu;  his  fall  at  Lutzen 
was  a  distinct  relief  to  his  ally  ;  it  enabled  him  to  step  in 
between  the  combatants  with  emphasis,  and  to  shape  the 
latter  years  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  so  that  they  might 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  Franc*.  In  July  1632  he  had 
seized  the  duchy  of  Lorraiue,  almost  without  striking  a 
blow,  the  duke  having  taken  part  with  the  emigrants 
against  him.  He  was  now  prepared  to  advance  thence  to 
the  Rhine;  he  took  the  Protestant  adventurers,  Bernard  of 
Saxe-Weimar  and  others,  into  his  pay.  Things  worked  well 
for  Richelieu:  the  murder  of  Vrallenstein  in  1634,  the 
abandonment  of  the  prince's  party  by  the  elector  of  Saxony 
(peace  of  Prague,  1635),  the  lack  of  a  head  for  the  German 
Calvinists, — all  these  things  combined  to  open  the  way  for 
the  last  and  most  brilliant  period  of  Richelieu's  career. 

4.  Late  in  1 634  he  had  renewed  his  alliances  with  Sweden  Fourth 
and  the  German  Calvinists ;  he  persuaded  the  Dutch  to  period 
attack  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  May  1635  ;  he  declared  °''^^ 
war  on  Spain,  and  came  openly  into  the  field,  in  which 
hitherto  he  had  worked  only  by  secret  and  oblique  methods. 
He  had  under  his  command  such  a  force  as  France  had 
never  seen  :  132,000  men  in  four  armies  seemed  likely  soon 
to  bring  the  weary  war  to  an  end.  One  army  was  to 
join  the  Dutch  under  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  and  to 
march-: on  Brussels,  a  second  to  unite  with  Bernard  of 
Weitiiar  and  the  Swedes  across  the  Rhine,  a  third  to  hold 
the  line  of  the  Vosges  and  protect  Lorraine ;  the  fourth 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  reduce  the  Milanese  country. 
The  result,  however,  in  no  way  answered  the  expecta- 
tions;  the  campaigns  of  1635  and  1636  were  unsuccessful 
and  burdensome ;  neither  glory  nor  profit  followed ;  the 
Spaniards  and  Austrians  invaded  France  on  three  sides, — in 
Picardy,  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Bui^ndy.  Nor  was 
1637  more  decisive.  Though  the  invaders  had  been  swept 
out,  no  important  actions  took  placej-  no  great  results 
followed.  The  successes  of  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar  on  the 
Rhine  in  1638  first  showed  that  the  Austro-Spanish  power 
was  checked.  In  this  year  the  first  steps  were  made 
towards  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  birth  of  the 
dauphin  Louis  also  now  ruined  the  court  party,  and  secured 
to  Richelieu  a  firmer  lease  of  power;  if  their  sickly  king 
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were  to  die,  as  seemed  only  too  likely,  he  would  coutiiiue 
to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  state  under  a  regency;  the 
hopes  and  future  of  Gaston  of  Orleans  were  reduced  to 
nothing.    The  fall  of  Breisach  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
j)laced  the  upper  Rhine  completely  iu  the  hands  of  Bernard 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  though  it  might  not  be  altogether  grate- 
ful  to    Richelieu,  who  feared   the  skill   and   abilities  of 
the  ambitious  and  patriotic  German,  proved  to  the  world 
that   the  Austrian  power  was   worn   out.     The  death  of 
Father  Joseph  at  the  same  moment  caused  the  cardinal 
no  small  embarrassment ;  his  place  was  taken  by  the  supple 
Mazarin.     The  death  of  Bernard,  just  as  his  plans  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  realized — ^just  as  he  thought  he  had 
made  for  himself  a  prmcipality  on  the  Rhine  to  check  the 
progress  as  much  of  France  as  of  Axistria, — came  very  oppor- 
tunely for  Richelieu.     There  was  now  no  one  engaged  in 
the  war  who  could  interfere  with  his  objects ;  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  army  which  had  served  Bernard  so  well,  the 
best  body  of  fighting  men  the  war  had  produced  after  the 
Swedes  had  been  exhausted  ;  he  also  seized  on  the  districts 
in  their  hands.     In  1641  the  count  of  Soissons  went  over 
to  the  Spaniards  and  invaded  northern  France.  He  fell  in 
battle,  and  the  attempt  failed.    In  Germany  and  Italy  the 
strength  of  France  was  more  and  more  distinctly  shown. 
The  last  battles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  were  chiefly  won 
by  Frenchmen ;  the  cession  of  Sedan  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon, 
and  the  capture  of  Perpignan  close  to  the  Spanish  border, 
were   "the   last  present   made  by  Richelieu  to  France." 
(Michelet).     The  one  helped  to  secure  her  northern,  the 
other  her  southern  frontier.     The '  cardinal's  last  struggle 
for  supremacy  took  place  now.     In  1641  the  parliament  of 
Paris  was  humbled,  and  its  ambition  to  rival  the  English 
parliament  rudely  destroyed;  in  1612  the  conspiracy  of 
Cinq  Mars  gave  expression  to  the  old  and  undying  hatred 
of  the  court  for  Richelieu.     The  plot  was  detected  and  un- 
ravelled -as  soon  as  it  was  spun,  and  Cinq  >rars  with  his 
friend  Do  Thou  perished  on  the  scaflold  at  LyoiTS.     After 
this,  all  were  prostrate  and  obedient ;  the  court  party  was 
utterly  foiled,  its  chief  members  dead  or  exiled ;  the  car- 
dinal's foreign  policy  was  triumphant,  and  neilher  Spain 
nor  Austria  could  do  more.     But  ho  had  no  time  to  enjoy 
the  successes  his  cold  heart  and  strong  hand  had  won  ;   he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  one  enemy  whom  no  subtlety 
could  baffle,  and  died  in  December  1642.     Richelieu  had 
an  inflexible  will,  vigorous  abilities,  and  a  clear  idea  of  what 
he  desired  that  France  should  be ;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  he  made  France  what  she  has  continued 
to  be  almost  to  our  days.     Not  till  the  centre  of  power  in 
Germany  had  passed  from  Austria  to  Prussia  did  the  old 
foreign  policy  of  France  fail ;  not  till  constitutional  life 
had  got  firm  hold  on  the  French  people  did  the  republic 
succeed  in  reversing  the  evil  principles  and  consequences  of 
Richelieu's  home  government.     His  leading  idea  was  that 
unity  brings  strength  ;  and  intn  unity  his  stern  resolves 
and  pitiless  severities  forced  his  reluctant  country.     In  the 
career  of  Louis  XIV.  we  read  the  true  commentary  on  his 
acts  and  principles ;  in  the  corrupt  and  deadly  despotism 
of  the  18th  century  we  read  its  punishment;  even  the 
Revolution,  though   it   scourged   the   older  system   with 
scorpions,  could  not  at  once  destroy  it,  or  build  on  surer 
foundations^^    ^^^len  we  remember  how  Richelieu  crushed, 
one  after  another,  those  elements  of  society  which  had  in 
them  germs  of  a  modern  constitutional  life,  we  are  tempted 
to  speculate  on  the  splendid  career  which  was  possible  for 
France  had  a  wiser  statesman  ruled  her  in  these  critical 
years.     The  base  subserviency  of  the  church,  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  lawyers  in  the  parliaments,  the  loss  of  noble 
independence,  the  overthrow  of  all  healthy  civic  life,  the 
steady  depression  of  Huguenot  opinions,  the  silence  of  the 
States-General,  the  diminution  of  local  libertips    ev?,n  in 


the  "pays  d'etats,"  the  assertion  of  the  king's  independent  164a. 
right  to  levy  taxes  and  issue  edicts, — ell  these  evils  njight 
have  been  avoided,  and  the  strong  life,  strong  often  to  tur- 
bulence, which  lived  in  these  different  institutions  might 
have  been  harmonized,  brought  into  friendly  and  fruitful 
action,  until  an  original  and  characteristic  constitutional 
history  had  given  France  that  strength  and  prosperity,  that 
home  development  of  magnificent  resources,  which  would 
have  secured  her  the  undisputed  lead  and  lordship  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Instead,  Richelieu  gave  her  unity 
and  glory.  The  burdens  of  France  increased  enormously ;, 
her  aggressive  power,  now  that  she  was  concentrated  in  the' 
hand  of  a  despot,  who  had  unchecked  command  of  the 
persons  and  purses  of  kis  subjects,  was  immensely  increased. 
If  we  look  into  Richelieu's  character,  we  shall  discern,  side 
by  side  with  that  pride  which  could  rejoice  in  debasmg  the 
noblest  and*  strongest,  a  vanity  which,  like  a  vein  of  im- 
purer  metal,  spoilt  the  ring  and  clearness  of  his  life.  He 
was  always  conscious  of  effects  :  as  an  author,  a  dramatist, 
or  a  statesman,  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  "situations", 
his  most  striking  political  successes  seemed  due  as  much  to 
the  necessity  of  impressing  men  by  startling  novelties  as  to 
an  honest  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  cause  or  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  his  course  of  action.  His  extraordinary  powers,  his 
life-long  devotion  to  the  policy  h'e  had  drawn  out  for  him- 
self and"  France,  secure  him  his  safe  position  as  a  great 
man, — a  great  man  on  the  lower  level, — one  whom  one 
fears,  perhaps  admires,  but  never  loves ;  because  there  were 
iu  him  no  really  high  aims,  nor  any  true  love  of  the  people 
under  him,  nor  any  desire  to  rule  them  well.  Richelieu 
has  been  often  compared  with  Wolsey  and  contrasted  with 
Mazarin.  The  red  robe  of  the  cardinal  is  common  to  all 
three  ;  beyond  this  the  comparison  with  Wolsey  is  of  little 
value,  for  the  men  were  essentially  unlike  in  character  and 
aim.  The  contrast  with  Mazarin,  who  lived  with  him, 
studied  his  policy,  and  succeeded  him,  is  of  more  value  and 
interest.  It  is  brilliantly  treated  bv  Voltaire  in  his  Hennade 
(vii.  327  aq.)  :— 

Henri,  dans  ce  moment,  voit  sur  des  fleurs-de-lis 

Deux  mortels  orgueilleux  aupres  du  tnine  assis. 

IU  tiennent  sous  leurs  pieds  tout  un  pcuple  it  la  chaine; 

Tous  deux  sont  revetus  de  la  pourpre  romaine; 

Tous  deu.\  6ont  entoures  de  gardes,  dftsoldats; 

II  les  prend  pour  des  rois  ....  Vous  ne  vous  tionipez  pas, 

lis  le  sont,  dit  Louis,  sans  en  avoir  le  litre; 

Du  prince  et  de  I'etat  I'un  et  I'autre  est  I'arbitrp 

Richelieu,  Hazarin,  mini.stres  immnrtels, 

Jusiiu'au  trone  eleves  de  I'ombre  des  autcla, 

Enfants  de  la  fortune  et  de  la  politique, 

Marcheront  i  grands  pas  au  pouvoir  de.«potique. 

Richelieu,  grand,  sublime,  implacable  cnnenii: 

Mazarin,  souple,  adroit,  et  d^ngeieux  ami; 

L'un  fuyant  aveo  ait,  et  cedant  k  I'orage, 

L'autre  aux  Acts  irrit^s  opposant  son  courage; 

Des  princes  de  mon  sang  enuemis  declares; 

Tous  deux  hais  du  peuple,  et  tous  deux  admires; 

Enfin,  par  leurs  efforts,  ou  par  leur  industrie. 

Utiles  h  leurs  rois,  cruels  a  la  patrie." 

One  thing  they  had  in  common,  the  love  and  encourage- 
ment of  letters ;  yet  even  this  in  Richelieu's  hands  xnvft 
be  organized,  despotic.  Still,  he  and  Mazarin  have  ai' 
honourable  claim  to  remembrance  when  we  speak  of  th^ 
writers  of  the  "great  age,"  for  it  was  under  them  in  the 
first  half  or  so  of  the  century,  rather  than  under  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  latter  half,  that  the  chief  masterpieces  were  produced. 
The  tendency  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  rather  to. 
depress  than  to  ennoble  literature.  Richelieu  founded  the 
French  Academy  in  1635,  and  set  on  foot  the  Gazette  of 
France ;  he  established  the  royal  printing  press  ;  he  desired 
to  patronize  learned  men,  though  his  own  literary  efforts 
failed,  and  men  of  real  independence  of  character,  like 
Corneille  and  Descartes,  shunned  the  fatal  honours  of  his 
ni^ronase.     He  wao  in  all  his  tastes  a  great  and  showy 
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1643-15,  prince ;  his  bearing  and  surroundings  were  more  than  noble; 
he  called  to  his  side  artists  of  every  kind;  art,-  in  its  17th 
century  decadence  and  formalism,  was  well  content  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  gild  an  age  of  splendour  without  genius. 
The  rise       Louis  XIH.  died  within  sis  months   after   Eichelieu's 
of  Mazi-  death ;  he  did  but  grve  time  to  Mazarin  to  win  the  favour 
"°"      -•of  the  queen  and  to  secure  his  position  as  first  minister. 
Mazarin  was  destined  to  fail  completely  in  home  govern- 
ment, while  ia  foreign  affairs  he  brought  all  his  great 
master's  policy  to  a  splendid  and  successful  end.     At  home 
his  rule  reversed  Richelieu's  stern  principle  of  repression. 
The  subtle  and  flexible  Italian,  after  the  manner  of  his 
countrymen,  hoped  to- succeed  by  counterpoises,  by  playing 
factions  off  against  one  another,  by  trading  on  the  meaner 
side  of  human  nature,  by  love  affairs  and  jealousies',  and 
all  the  stock  in  trade  of  weak  intriguing  characters.     His 
rule  is  characterized  by  the  burlesque  wars  of  the  Fronde, 
which  sufficiently  showed  his  want   of  firmness  and  the 
degradation  of  the  age. 
Ixjui?   >      Louis  XIII.  Isft.at  his  death  two  sons,  Louis  the  dauphin, 
XIV.       ^qy;  Louis  Xn^,  and  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  founded  the  Orleans  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  which  ceased  to  reign  on  the  deposition  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  1848.     The  regency  was  in  the  hands  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  his  queen  ;  Gaston  of  Orleans  was  named 
lieutenant-general   of   the   kingdom ;  the  direction  of  the 
government  was  placed  with  a  council,  the  prihce  of  Conde, 
Mazarin,  Seguier  the  chancellor,  and  two  more.     The  king's 
will,  however,  was  little  respected,     Anne,  a  haughty  and 
ambitious  woman,  with  Mazarin  to  back  her,  was  not  likely 
to  care  much  for  the  clog  of  a  council  of  regency.    The 
parliament  of  Paris,  flattered  at  appearing  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  counsels  of  kin^,  set  aside  the  will,  and  declared 
KBgeacy  Anne  independent  regent.     The  old  court  party,  of  which 
of . lone   ^nne  had  always  been  the  head,  expected  to  rule  at  will ; 
^[u_jj^  Mazarin  was  tolerated  only  because  he  was  necessary  to 
bring  foreign  affairs  to  a  successful  issue ;  that  done  he 
The        would  have  to  go.    The  "Importants,"  as  they  were  nick- 
"  Import-  named,  a  frivolous  and  unwofthy  company  of  poble  nobodies, 
^  ■        reckoned  on  a  long  lease  of  power;  the  king  was  little 
more  than  a  babe, — he  was  but  four  years  and  a  half  old, — 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  conlifnot  secure  themselves. 
The  war   on  the  frontiers,  however,  ruthlessly  destroyed 
their  hopes.     The  Spaniards,  cheered  by  the   deaths   of 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.,  had  besieged  the  little  frontier- 
town  of  Rocroi ;  Mazarin  hastily  sent  up  an  army  to  relieve 
the   place,   commanded   by   Marshal   L'Hopital   and   the 
young  duke  of  Enghien,  eldest  son  of  Henry  I.,  prince  of 
Conde,  a  distant  cousih  of  the  king.    In  spite  of  L'Hopital's 
prudent  counsels,  Enghien  recklessly  with  the  confidence 
of  gsnius  and  youthful  inexperience  attacked  and  utterly 
defeated   the  world-famous   Spanish  infantry,  and  kiUed 
their  aged  general  Fuentes.     The  battle  of  Rocroi  (1643) 
destroyed  for  ever  the  older  fighting-power  of  the  world,  the 
solid  Spanish  foot,  and  gave  to  France  her  first  taste  of  that 
military  glory  which  marks  the  reign ;  it  was  the  bapieme 
de  feu  of   the  child-king  of   France ;  it  also  secured  the 
dominance  of  Mazarin.     The  house  of  Conde  was  his  friend ; 
Rocroi  enabled  him  to  hold  up  his  head  against  both  Spain 
and   the    "Importants";   their  party,  for  the   time,    was 
ntterly  broken  up.     In  these  closing  years  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  two  able  soldiers  came  to  the  front,  the  Greats 
Cond6  and  Turenne, — the  one  all  fire  and  dash,  alike 
Oonde     dangerous  to  friend  and  foe,  the  other  the  greatest  tactician 
^     ^  of  the  age.     The  one  represents  at  its  best  the  old  noble 
'^■°'^'  fighter,  the  other  the  modern  skilful  officer.     In  164  4  they 
drove  the  imperial  general  Mercy  out  of  his  position  at 
Freiberg,  and  became  masters  of  the  middle  Rhine-land  ; 
in  1645,  pressing  the  Austrians  nearer  home,  they  fought 
von  the  Eanguicary  second  battle  of  Nordlinpen  ;  so 


much  were  they  weakened  by  that  Cadmean  victory  that  they  1346-43. 
were  unable  to  keep  the  advantage,  and  were  thrust  back 
to  the  Rhine.  In  1646  they  directed  their  attention  against 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  detach  him 
from  Austria ;  Turenne  took  undisputed  possession  of  the 
whole  upper  Danube  valley,  and  threatened  the  elector 
Maximilian  at  Munich.  In  1647  he,  to  free  himself  from 
the  invader,  who  mercilessly  ravaged  and  plundered  his 
lands,  signed  a  separate  truce  with  France,  and  abandoned 
at  last  the  imperial  cause:  Well  might  the  house  of 
Austria  now  feel  that  by  any  sacrifices  it  must  bring  the 
long  war  to  an  end.  When  the  elector  broke  truce  early 
next  year,  his  resistance  was  crushed  by  the  French  at 
Zusmarshausen,  and  the  fighting  in  Germany  was  over. 
The  war  had  rather  more  life  in  it  as  between  France  and 
Spain.  In  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Catalonia  considerable 
movements  went  on  ;  that  in  Flanders,  where  Cond^  com- 
manded, was  alone  decisive ;  the  battle  of  Lens  (9th 
August  1648),  the  last  of  the  fighting  on  that  side,  was  a 
crushing  and  final  defeat  of  the  Spanish,  and  even  mor? 
fatal  to  their  power  than  the  overthrow  of  Rocroi, 

For  years  there  had  been  negotiations  for  peace ;  they  Tne 
had  taken  definite  form  as  long  back  as  1639  at  Cologne,  peace  c.f 
In  1643  the  congresses  of  Miiuster  and  Osnabriick  were  set  ^^^^ 
permanently  going :  at  Miinster,  France,  Spain,  and  the  ^ 
Catholic  princes  were  to  make  terms  with  the  emperor ;  at 
Osnabriick  negotiations  should  go  on  between  him  and 
Sweden,  and  the  Prot^tant  princes ;  the  results  should  be 
welded  into  one  coherent  treaty  of  peace.  The  Dutch  and 
Spaniards  made  peace  together  in  January  1648,  so  ending 
their  eighty  years'  struggle.  The  terms  between  the  empire 
and  Sweden  were  signed  at  Osnabriick  in  August ;  those 
between  the  empire  and  France  at  Miinster  in  October 
1648.  The  quarrel  between  France  and  Spain  alone  re- 
mained unsettled.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  as  was  neces- 
sary, largely  favoured  France.  As  the  war  had  gone  on,  her 
growing  strength,  and  at  last  her  preponderance,  had  made 
this  quite  inevitable ;  yet  in  actual  gain  of  territory  France 
received  but  little,  only  Austrian  Alsace  being  added  to 
the  kingdom.  In  influence  and  in  relative  strength,  how- 
ever, she  grew  much.  The  power  of  Germany  was  broken 
up ;  the  princes  friendly  to  France,  the  elector  of  Treves; 
the  Palatine  house,  the  house  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Swisa 
cantons,  were  all  strengthened.  The  three  bishoprics, 
Metz,  _Verdun,  Toul,  were  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to 
France,  as  wao  also  Pinerolo ;  she  might  garrison  Philips- 
burg;  the  chief  Rhino  fortresses,  barriers  against  her 
ambition,  were  to  be  dismantled  ;  Breisach  remained  in  her 
hands.  Austria  was  cut  off  from  the  Netherlands,  and  wa.s 
rendered  alnio.«t  powerless.  Thus  the  foreign  policy  of 
•France  was  finally  triumphant,  although  Richeheu  did  not 
live  to  see  it.  He  had  marked  out  its  course,  had  watched 
over  the  preparations  for  it,  had  set  it  in  motion,  and  had 
seen  it  through  its  earlier  failures  and  difficulties ;  then  he 
bequeathed  it  to  Mazarin,  who,  though  far  inferior  to  him 
in  tenacity  and  unity  of  purMise,  was  perhaps  better  -fitted 
to  steer  things  to  their  end  ;  for  iis  subtle  still  and  flexi- 
bility were  exactly  calculated  for  the  intricate  mazes  of 
long  negotiations,  and  could  well  defend  French  purposes 
amidst  the  innumerable  and  conflicting  claims  and  wishes 
of  the  states  represented  at  the  congresses. 

No  sooncf  ba-l  the  peace  of  Westphalia  settled,  as  it  did  SnzartS' 
for  long  years,  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  than  and 
Mazarin  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  home-affairs,  ^'"*" 
in  which  he  was  never  so  fortunate  as  in  his  foreign  ven- 
tures.    It  has  been  noticed  that  a  singular  movement,  ad- 
verse to  the  claims  of  monarchy,  was  at  this  very  moment ' 
sweeping  across  Europe.    The  rulers  of  every  state  seem 
to  loss   power,  'sometimes  are  overthrown  entirely.     The 
characteristics  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  tended  to  produce 
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IW8.  this  result, — partly  by  depressing  Austria  and  Spaiu,  partly 
by  familiarizing  men  with  the  careers  of  brave  adventurers 
not  royal,  not  even  priticely,*partly  by  arousing  enthusiasm 
for  strong  Protestantism,  as  in  the  English  volunteers  who 
supported  the  Calvinist  "  winter  king,"  or  took  service 
under  the  "  Protestant  hero,"  Gustavus  Adolphus,  partly 


Chart  or  Districts  ceded  to  France  in  164S  and  1659.' 
also  by  the  results  of  the  war,  as  seen  in  the  acknowledged 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Switzerland, 
two  republics  finally  freed  from  royal  control  Besides 
this  there  was  an  aristocratic  reaction  which  had  brought 
down  the  monarchy  of  the  papacy, 'as  was  clearly  seen  in 
the  long  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.;'  there  was  the  popular 
reaction  which  was  steadily  destroying  the  absolutist 
theories  of  the  Stewarts  in  England ;  there  was  a  certain 
weakening  of  royalty  in  Scandinavia,  whether  at  Stockholm 
or  at  Copenhagen.  And  France  could  not  fail  to  feel  the 
same  influences  at  work.  Mazarin's  easier  rule  allowed  the 
princes  and  nobles  whom  Richelieu  had  steadily  kept  down 
to  raise  their  heads  again,  and  the  lawyers  who  composed 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  flattered  at  having  been  allowed  to 
pronoifrtCB  an  authoritative  judgment  on  the  last  will  of 
Louis  XIIL,  and  thinking  thems'elves  an  institution  parallel 
to  the  parliament  of  England,  were  also  much  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  thfe  childhood  of  the  king,  the  weakness 
of  the  queen-mother,  the  'easier  disposition  of  the  cardinal. 
The  French  people,  who  had  much  rejoiced  when  Piichelieu 
died,  thinking  that  his  heavj'  burdens  would  be  lightened, 
were  deeply  irritated  to  findthatithey  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  greedy  foreigner ;  that' their  fi'nancial  position 
^^'as  Vorse  and  their  burdens  grew  yearly  heavier ;  that 
Mazarin  allowed  Emeri,  a  harsh  and  cruel  creature,  also  an 
Italian,  to  manage  the  purse  of  France,  and  to  plunder  it  at 
will  for  his  own  and  his: master's  profit.  (  These  causes  are 
quite  enough  to  account  for  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in 
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1648.  The  only  wonder  is  that  this  war,  the  "War  of  the  1648-51 
Fronde,"  or  the  Sling  (a  nickname  drawn  from  the  boys  in  The  war 
the  city  ditches  of  Paris,  who  played  at  mimic  fights  with  of  the 
blings),  proved  so  hollow  and  absurd,  when  one  sees  engaged  Froix^a- 
in  it  the  great  names  of  Cond^  and  Turenne.  The  name  of 
the  Fronde  was  first  adopted  by  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, the  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Paul  of 
Qondi,  who  is  best  known  to  history  as  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the  attempt 
of  Maza.-in  to  punish  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  having 
brought  about  the  dismissal  of  his  corrupt  agen  ;  Emeri. 
The  news  of  Condi's  great  victory  at  Lens  (9tl  August 
1648)  had  inspirited  the  court  party,  which  counte.!  Conde 
as  its  champion ;  and  Mazar'in  determined  to  use  the  en- 
thusiasm thus  aroused  to  strike  terror  into  the  parliament. 
Gn'the  thanksgiving  day  for  the  victory,  four  members  of 
the  parliam'ent  were  suddenly  arrested,  one  of  them  being 
Broussel,  "  an  old  counsellor  in  his  dotage,  whom  the  mob 
loved  for  his  rude  manners  and  his  fine  head  of  white  hair." 
All  Paris  was  at  once  in  an  uproar;  the  coadjutor  De  Retz 
threw  himself  into  the  disturbance,  obtained  Broussel's  re- 
lease, and  quiet  for  the  moment  was  restored.  The  queen- 
mother  and  Mazarin,  alarmed  at  the  troubled  look  of  afi'airs, 
fled  from  Paris  to  Ruel.  The  parliament  took  the  lead  iri 
what  seemed  to  be  a  revolution,  and  De  Retz,  a  born  agita- 
tor and  demagogue,  gave  to  the  lawyers  a  popular  force  in 
the  .disconteat  of  the  Paris  mob.  Though  the  court  had 
been  induced  to  return  to  Paris  in  October  1648,  Mazarin 
thought  it  saf^rto  escape  w.th  it  again  early  in  1649  to  St 
Germains.  Then  the  discontented  nobles,  chiefly  influ- 
enced by  that  romantic  intriguer,  the  duchess  of  Longue- 
ville,  Condi's  sister,  united  their  cause  with  that  of  Paris 
and  the  parliament,  and  seetaed  likely  to  overbear  all  oppo- 
sition. The  prince  of  Confi,  .Conde's  younger  brother,  the 
duke  of  Longueville,  a  crowd  of  others,  and  eventually 
Turenne  himself,  formed  the  heads  of  a  new  "'WVr  of  the 
Public  Weal."  Cond^  saved  the  court ;  his  siege  of  Paris, 
and  the  weariness  of  the  people,  who  had  to  pay  for  all  the 
brilliant  follies  of  their  noble  allies^  led  to  the  peace  of 
Ruel  early  in  1649, — a  delusive  peace,  negotiated  by  the 
stiff  pedantic  president  of  the  parliament,  Matthew  Mol6. 
This  movement  marks  the  division  between  the  Old  The  Old 
Fronde  and  the  NeV, — the  Old  the  Fronde  of  Paris  and  ™'^  the 
the  parliaments,  the  New  the  Fronde  of  the  discontentedp  "*  , 
nobles.  These  latter  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept 
the  agreement  of  Ruel ;  the  second  period  of  the  Fronde 
began  at  once  ;  Condd  tried  to  play  a  middle  part,  intrigu- 
ing with  both  sides, 'and:  equally  disliked  by  both.  He 
formed  a  kind  of  party  of  his  own,  that  of  the  "  petits 
maitres,"  the  frivolous  young  nobles,  dazzled  by  his  bright 
manners  and  warlike  reputation.  The  chiefs  of  the  New 
Fronde  began  serious  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  Spanish 
troops . entered  northern  France,  descending  as  far  a-s  to 
Rheims.  Anne  of  Austria,  somewhat  strengthened  by  the 
adherence  of  the  Old  Fronde,  ventured  now  to  arrest  Condi, 
Conti,  and  Ltfngue\nlle,  early  in  1650.  But  the  duches.s  of 
Longueville  escaped,  whereby  the  stroke  was  rendered  a 
complete  failure.  She  carried  Turenne  over  to  the  New 
Fronde,  and  he,  supported  by  Spanish  troops,  threatened 
Paris.  The  three  prisoners  were'  sent  down  to  Havre  for 
safety;  Turenne's  Spaniards  were  driven  back  to  the  frontier, 
and  the  royal  troops  retook  Rethel  from;  them  Feeling 
that  Paris  was  still  too  uneasy  for  him,  Mazarin  released 
the  three  prisoners,  and  withdrew  to  Briihl  on  the  Rhine. 
His  cunning  thought  was  that  Conde  would  certainly  arouse 
jealousies  and  confusion,  out  ofwhich  the  royal  power  might 
soon  recover  authority  i  Nor' was  he  wrong  :  in  the  autumn 
of  1651  the  Old  Fronde -bad  come  entirely  over  to  the 
court;  De  Retz,  satisfied  by  the  exile  of  Mazarin,  was 
bnujht  with  a  cnr^mils  hat:  Condd  withdrew,  and  roused 
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161-2-ST.  revolt  in  Guyenne,  where  he  was  strong.  He  reckoned  on 
th6  help  of  Turenne  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  north  ,  but 
all  calculations  were  certain  to  be  vain  in  a  war  in  which 
lore  and  vanity,  jealousies  and  mean  ambitions,  ruled  su- 
preme. Turenne  at  once  went  over  to  the  court,  and  took 
command  of  the  king's  troops ;  Mazarin  came  back,  the  king's 
maioritj-  was  declared.  A  struggle  for  Paris  followed,  in 
which  "Turenne  showed  himself  the  master  of  hb  great  rival, 
first  checking  him  at  Etampes,  and  then  defeating  him 
completely  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  (1652).  Cond6 
with  the  remnant  of  his  force  took. refuge  in  the  town 
through  the  St  Antoine  gate.  Next  year,  all  being  weary 
.  of  the  war,  the  young  king  was  invited  back  to  Paris ; 
Cond^  withdrew  into  Champagne  and  joined  the  Spaniards, 
vi'ith  whom  he  remained  till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
New  Fronde  was  entirely  broken  up ;  the  Old  Fronde  had 
Jong  been  weary  of  the  whole  affair ;  Cardinal  de  Retz  was 
a  prisoner  at  Vincennes,  and  his  career  was  over.  Ere  long 
Mazarin,  who  had  again'  withdrawn  from  court  to  Sedan, 
was  recalled;  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  in  1654  de- 
murred to  the  heavy  cost  of  the  Spanish  war,  was  ordered 
by  the  king  to  abase  itself;  its  meetings  were  forbidden, 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  its  political  action  was  sus- 
pended. 

All  this  "  burlesque  war,"  this  "  war  of  children,  with  a 
child's  nickname,"  "  comic  in  its  origin,  its  events,  its  prin- 
ciple," as  Michelet  says  of  it,  had  been  like  the  light  scene 
which  the  skilful  dramatist  interposes  between  the  great 
movements  of  his  tragedy,  at  once,  to  relieve  the  strained 
attention  of  the  hearers  and  to  heighten  the  effect  of -the 
catastrophe.  It  fills  with  light  and  merry  motion  the  period 
between  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.;  it  was  "the  game  of 
lively  schoolboys  in  the  interval  between  the  lessons  of  those 
War  two  stem  and  severe  teachers."  The  Spaniards  were  still 
J*"?  Gt  war  with  France ;  and  nothing  bo  clearly  shows  their 
^^"^  utter  exhaustion  as  their  inability  to  take  any  serious 
advantage  of  the  troubles  of  their  adversaries.  The  civil 
wars  over,  France  soon  drove  Spain  to  the  wall  Conde, 
in  command  of  Spanish  troops  could  achieve  nothing ;  in 
1654  the  Spaniards  failed  at  the  siege  of  Arras,  and  the 
French  took  Stenay ;  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  with  the  army, 
perhaps  here  imbibed  that  love  of  sieges  which  always 
marked  his  military  career.  In  1655-1656  the  fortunes  of 
the  war  were  almost  evenly  balanced,  the  Spaniards  having 
perhaps  the  best  of  it  in  the  north  ;  and  troubles  with  the 
noblesse  began  again,  while  the  new  opinions  and  party  of 
Jansenius  of  L^trecht,  which  had  been  condemned  by  Pope 
Innocent  X,  in  1653,  found  great  favour  among  the  French 
clergy,  who  disliked  the  doctrines  and  -tfendencies  of  the 
Jesuits.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  Jansenists  of  Paris  are  in  more  or  less  open  op- 
position to  the  court ;  in  these  days  they  sympathized  much 
with  De  Retz.  Now,  however,  Mazarin's  skill  as  a  foreign 
minister  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all  opposition.  The 
CTom-  strong  government  of  Cromwell  had  in  1654  secured  the 
wsUanJ  tranquil  progress  of  England  by  treaties  with  the  chief 
Mazann.  northern  powers  and  with  Portugal ;  now  in  1655  he  had 
to  choose  between  alliance  with  France  or  with  Spaia  Nor 
could  he  hesitate.  Spain  still  spoke  her  ancient  tongue — the 
tongne  of  intolemnce  and  Catholic  repression ;  France  in 
Mazarin's  hand  had  beeu'wilUng  to  tolerate  the  Huguenots, 
and  to  aid  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany.  A  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  France  was  accordingly  signed  in 
October  1655,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce ;  a  little. later 
it  was  followed  (March  1657)  by  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  Six  thousand  English  Puritans,  led  by  Turenne, 
inade  an  immediate,  change  in  the  character  of  the  war,  and 
the  Spaniards  began  at  once  to  give  way.  In  1 658  Turenne 
caught  them  at  the  Dunes,  not  far  from  Dunkirk,  and  de- 
feated them  completely  ;  Dunkirk  yielded,  and  was  duly 


handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  EngKsh  ;  the  Spaniards  1659^1 
were  swept  away,  Gravelines,  Fumes,  Oudenarde,  all  fell ; 
Brussels  was  threatened.  In  August  of  this  year  Lionne, 
Mazarin's  agent,  o"n  occasion  of  an  election  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  princes 
on  the  Rhine  for  the  upholcftng  of  thq  peace  of  Westphalia  , 
and  France  could  show  herself  as  the  ally  at  once  of  England. 
Sweden,  Bavaria,  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  house  of 
Brunswick.  At  last  in  1659  Spain  yielded,  being  utterly 
unequal  to  the  strife.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  to  tim 
France  Gravelines,  I.andr^cy,  Thionville,  and  Montm^dy,  P**''  of 
and  Spain  also  ceded  all  she  held  in  Artois  ;  though  the  *°  ^' 
duke  of  Lorraine  was  replaced  at  Nancy,  the  duchy  of  Bar, 
and  some  smaller  places  along  the  Champagne  border,  were 
ceded  to  France.  In  Germany  itself  Louis  XIV.  secured 
Juliers  to  the  duke  of  Neuburg,  and  the  original  trouble 
which  led  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  finelly  settled  eleven 
years  after  that  war  had  ended.  All  French  conquests  in 
Catalonia  were  restored  to  Spain,  while  France  became 
finally  master  of  Roussillon  and  Conflans ;  CondtS  was  par- 
doned and  taken  mto  favour.  Finally,  the  treaty  involved 
a  great  marriage  compact  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
infanta  Maria  Theresa  of  Spaia  The  actual  marriage, 
which  took  place  next  year,  was  garnished  with  a  dowry 
never  paid,  and  with  a  renunciation  by  the  infanta  of  all 
her  rights  to  the  Spanish  crown  or  Spanish  possessions, 
which  was  thrust  contemptuously  aside  when  in  1667  Louis 
XIV.  desired  to  get  hold  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  or 
when  forty  years  later  he  placed  the  crovn  of  Spain  on  fho 
brows  of  his  young  grandson  Philip.  The  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  this  Spanish  marriage  firmly  established  Louis 
XIV.  on  his  throne  as  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Christ- 
endom ,  it  was  time  for  Mazarin  to  withdraw  and  leave 
his  pupil  in  full  command  of  the  realm.  He  spent  the  last  Uvx- 
year  of  his  life  in  teaching  the  young  monarch  those  lessons  nn's  end 
of  king-craft  on  which  he  built  up  hi?  career, — taught  him  ar'^^''*i"- 
to  avoid  a  first  minister,  instilled  iuto  him  a  belief  that  ill-  *^**'' 
faith  in  treaties  was  good  policy,  and  urged  him  to  cultivate 
his  "natural  gift  of  dissimulation";  called  his  attention  to 
the  miserable  state  of  finance,  and  commended  to  him  liis 
trusted  agent  Colbert,  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  bring  order 
out  of  confusion  ;  finally,  he  placed  his  own  huge  fortune, 
some  ten  millions  sterling  of  our  present  reckoning,  wrung 
from  the  misery  of  France,  at  the  king's  dispiisal  Louis, 
however,  replaced  it  honourably  in  the  cardinal's  hands, 
who  left  the  bulk  of  it  to  his  nieces,  and  with  part  founded 
his  "College  of  the  Four  Nations"  for  the  education  of 
noble  children  from  the  districts  added  to  France  in  1648 
and  1659.  To  this  college  he  bequeathed  that  splendid 
library  which  he  had  based  on  Richelieu's  fine  collection, 
and  had  admirably  enlarged  'oy  the  care  and  skill  of  his 
librarian  Naud6.  He  had  done  what  be  could  lor  art*, 
literature,  and  science,  had  established  the  academy  of  paint- 
iujgand  sculpture,  had  pensioned  Descartes  in  Holland,  and 
had  ibtroduced  at  Paris  the  Italian  opera.  In  cU  the  solid 
elements  of  good  government  he  was  entirely  wanting ; 
and  it  remained  for  Colbert  to  struggle  against  his  fate, — 
the  fate  of  serving  a  grand  monarch,  who  would  neutraliie 
liis  endeavours  to  secure  financial  and  commercial  prosperity 
for  France.  Mazarin  died  in  March  1661,  leaving  the  state 
in  the  unfettered  hands  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  though  now 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  a  "king  for  18  years  past,  had  as 
yet  been  little  but*  a  cipher  on  the  throne. 

Nothing-  is  more  striking  in  all  history  than  the  con-  ch»r»e- 
trast  between  the  Louis  whom  men  saw  under  Mazarin's  tert-' 
tutelage,  and  the  Louis  whom  France  long  adored  as  her  ^^" 
Great  Monarch,     In  the  earlier  period  there  was  the  dull . 
and  tranquil  docility  of  a  great  creature  which  as  yet  knows 
not  its  ampzing  strength,  and  has  as  yet  none  «f  the  auibi- 
tions  of  power,  and  has  never  tasted  blood.     Hi3  oatcre, 
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developing  itself  very  slowly  and  late,  seemed  to  onlooKers 
to  b9  only  heavy  and  commonplace  ,  courtiers  noted  with 
keen  eyes  that  the  young  prince  liked  amusements,  and  they 
promised  themselves  a  bright  and  joyous  reign,  in  which 
they  would  have  free  leave  to  spend  as  they  liked  the 
hardlywnn  wealth  of  France  ,  it 'seemed  to  them  perfectly 
natural  tli.it  they  should  waste  nt  will  what  they  had  never 
Ciiriieii,  and  they  fully  believed  that  the  young  king  would 
be  iheir  accomplice  His  capacity  seemed  to  lie  small ,  he 
nas  timid  and  ignorant.  Mazarin  almost  alone  was  not 
miMlrtken  lO  hmi,  and  no  one  knew  him  sn  well  ;  "  he  will 
Bet  otf  late,  biit  will  go  further  than  all  the  rest,"  was  his 
jadginent.  and  a  lust  one,  on  llie  young  monarch's  cba:  ic- 
'.er.  Kor  he  was  »crioiis,  Severn,  obstinate  ,  he  learut  little, 
and  that  i^Unvly  ,  but  what  he  did  learn  he  never  forgot. 
lie  would  neither  bend  uor  forgive  ,  god  when  he  had  onco 
talTi'ii  on  himself  the  heavy  burden  of  his  kingly  duties  ho 
never  flinched  nor  repined  for  more  than  half  a  cputury. 
Froni  the  beginning  he  declared  that  he  would  rule  without 
a  fir>t  minister. — tins  Mazarin  had  instilled  into  hiiu  as  a 
(uuiliiinetilal  lnw  uf  his  kingcraft ;  and  he  kept  his  word, 
although  It  bei:nmi;  clear  lo  tune  that  it  was  iiuite  possible 
to  hold  hiin  m  close  leading  strings,  so  long  as  he  himself 
did  not  tind  it  out  At  hrst,  however,  he  was  determined 
to  liavo  only  agents  around  him, — mcu  of  business  who 
should  never  expect  to  become  too  prominent, — not  great 
lords  of  church  or  slate,  but  men  of  middle  or  humble 
origin.  With  Uiem  ho  was  prepared  t'">  undertake  any 
atn'uiiit  of  drv  detail  work  of  public  business.  Without  a 
ugh  he  dedicated  licncefortb  four  or  (ivo  hours  a  day,  or 
even  niori'.  to  public  affairs  ,  his  commonplace  abilities, 
his  instinct  ol  orderliness,  his  love  of  minutic,  his  punctual 
routine,  which  would'  have  disgusted  a  livelier  prince, 
Joruicd  the  Imppiness  of  his  life.  "His  ministers,"  saya 
Michclet.  ■'  might  change  or  die  ,  he,  always  the  same,  went 
through  his  ilutios,  ceremonies,  royal  fetes,  and  the  like, 
with  the  regularity  of  the  snn,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his 
emblem  "  ^Vith  a  morbid  conscience,  he  easily  becamo 
6tibjcct  to  his  confessor,  with  a  limited  intelligeuco  and 
great  lai  k  of  knowledge,  he  was  dependent  on  his  ministers 
without  knowing  it ;  with  a  vcm  of  small  vanity  in  las  char- 
acter, he  \va3  not  abovo  being  led  by  the  fJaltones  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  Finally,  Louis  XIV.,  though  heavy-look- 
ing, w.i.i;  handsome  and  majestic  in  person  ;  no  one  has  ever 
played  tho  part  of  a  king  with  t,uch  equable  gravity  and 
encce.ss  .  his  dignity  was  as  striking  as  his  selfishness  ,  for 
his  heart  was  dull,  and  neither  surprises  nor  warm  feeLinga 
could  throw  him  olT  his  balance.  His  wholo  rcign  pa.ssed 
without  his  ever  showing  any  real  feeding  for  his  poor  sub- 
jects ;  and  his  indifference  to  tho  health  and  feelings  of  those 
nearest  him.  his  treitmcut  of  his  court,  especially  of  tho 
ladies  of  it,  was  such  ns  nothing  but  thoir  abject  fear  of 
Mm.  and  the  meanness  engendered  by  the  atmosphere  of 
'ucb  a  court,  could  esplain. 

Loui.o  XIV.  began  his  true  reign  in  lOfil  hy  dividing  the 
business  of  government  into  three  agencies.  Ho  placed  all 
foreign  affairs  under  Linnne.  who  had  served  him  so  well 
In  the  war  against  Spain  ,  Le  Tellior  had  charge  of  the 
army  and  was  war-scrrctary,  suiiported  by  his  strong-banded 
son,  the  terrible  Lonvois  ;  and  finance  was  entrusted  to  Fou- 
quet,  the  nfost  brilliant  and  nnsaticf.-ictory  of  his  ministers. 
All  three  were  men  of  middle  origin  Liopne  came  of  a 
family  of  gentle  birth  in  Dauphiny  ,  Le  Tcllier's  father 
was  a  lawyer  ;  and  Fouquet  was  a  citizen  whfc  pretended 
(as  many  Frenchmen  have  since  done)  to  bo  of  noblo  birth. 
The  king  had  at  his  side  also  Mazann's  most  trusted  depend-' 
not  Colbert,  grandson  of  a  wool-seller  i^f  Iiheims.  ■  It  was 
thought  at  court,  where  Louis  was  no  better  understood  than 
elsewhere,  that  Fouquet  would  before  long  carry  all  before 
hmi,  and  i^l  tho  coveted  post  kJ  first  miuisterof  the  crown. 


The  queen-mother,  seeing  that  tlie  king  dfd  ncthmg  ;0.-  his  I661-B7 
governor  Villeroy,  and  that  he  was  stepping  resolutelj  for- 
ward in  the  path  hi  had  chosen,  complained  bitterly  o;'  her 
son's  ingratitude,  and  declared  with  a  sneer  that  he 
"  wanted  to  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  ability."  Fouq.';et, 
ambitious  and  bright,  a  favourite  with  the  queen-mother, 
the  court  ladies,  the  literary  world,  the  Jansenists,  a  maT 
who  let  the  finances  fall  into  hopeless  confusion  and  stooped 
to  dishonest  representations  to  save  his  credit,  was  not  the 
man  to  suit  the  young  king,  and  in  a  few  month's  time  ha 
bad  fallen  for  ever  from  power,  and  Colbert  sat  in  hu 
place. 

John  Baptiste  Colbert,  who  was  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  i;all»rt. 
for  two-and  twenty  years,  claimed  descent  from  a,  Scottish 
family  settled  m  France,  and  his  character,  his  common-' 
seD.se,  rigid  principles,  business  ways  and  tastes,  and  his 
simple  habits,  were  just  what  one  might  have  expected  from 
biicb  an  origin  ,  "a  mind  somewhat  heavy  and  harsh,  but 
solid,  active,  unwearied  in  work.'  He  was  first  named 
comptroller-general  of  finance  ,  he  had  also  the  supreme 
care  of  all  home-a'Sairs,  and  when  tho  navy  (after  1669) 
was  first  in  his  own  and  then  in  his  sons  hands,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  had  charge  of  that  also.  Till  Louvois  succeeded 
to  the  ministry  of  war  in  1666,  Colbert's  influence  on  all 
parts  of  the  administration  was  paramount,  and  the  young 
king,  partly  understanding  what  he  was  doing,  and  wholly 
desirous  of  doing  his  best,  gladly  seconded  him  in  every- 
thing. At  first  Colbert  found  everything  in  the  financial 
department  in  a  melancholy  state,  more  than  half  the  sum 
gathered  in  taxes  disappeared  before  it  reached  the  treasury, 
and  the  expenditure  had  so  far  grown  as  to  leave  a  yearly 
deficit  of  nearly  twenty-two  mdlions  of  livres.  To  reorgan-' 
izo  tho  finances  vras  his  first  tasli ,  and  by  stern  dealing 
with  intermediate  officials,  by  fixing  the  interest  of  loans 
at  a  maximum  of  five  per  cent.,  by  sweeping  away  masses 
of  useless  officers,  ho  succeeded  in  so  far  reducing  the  cost 
of  levying  the.  tases  and  the  burdens  of  the  state  that  in 
SIX  years'  time  the  position  of  affairs  was  reversed,  and  tha 
treasury  had  a  good  balance  in  hand,  while  the  burdens 
imposed  on  tbe  people  were  lightened.  The  years  which 
preceded  the  Devolution  war  of  1667  are  perhaps  the  most 
prosperous  that  France  had  ever  seen.  She  made  extra- 
ordinary progress  id  all  directions.  Even  in  foreign  affairs  f  ramio 
her  power  wus  shown  she  humbled  the  papacy,  she  asserted  under 
her  precedence  over  Spain  in  tbe  streets  of  London,  she ''""'''^ 
hilped  the  emperor  Leopold  to  resist  the  Turks  and  en-' 
abled  Montoruculi  to  win  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at 
Bt  Gotharil  in  ^-^llngary,  her  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean 
cleared  aw.ay  tho  African  pirates.  At  home  the  triumphs 
of  peace  were  far  more  splendid  even  than  these  warlike 
signs  of  power.  Colbert's  activity  was  unflagging  ,  to  re- 
organize tl.a  finances  might  have  seemed  enough  to  another 
minister;  he  regarded  it  as  only  the  groundwork  of  his 
structure  ,  on  it  he  would  raise  a  now  and  brilliant  France, 
splendid  among  tbe  nations,  not  only  feared — that  was 
something — but  admired  as  well,  and  humbly  inutated.. 
So  ho  set  himself  in  these  years  to  develop  his  country  oo 
every  side.  For  agriculturo  indeed  ho  would  do  but  little, 
for  his  temper  was  the  opposite  of  that  of  Sully.  ,  SuUy,  a 
great  lord,  and  owner  of  broad  estates,  rated  manttfaotures 
as  of  little  value  by  the  side  of  tillage  ;  Colbert,  a  towns- 
man, and  of  the  middle  classes,  thought  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  signified  the  increase  of  noble  wealth 
and  privilege,  while  manufactures- would  tend  to  build  up 
a  rich  and  useful  burgher  class,  obedient  to  the  king  and 
fruitful  in  taxpaying.  He  therefore  devoted  his  attention 
to  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  to  the  communioationa 
by  land  and  water  neceanary  for  them.  He  made  good 
roads,  set  on  foot  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  declared  Mar- 
seilles and.  Dunkirk  free  ports.     He  then  re-eetabliahed  old 
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<ka-67.  manufactures  and  introduced  new  ones,  such  as  tapestries, 
.Isna-  silk,  mosaics,  cabinet-making,  lace,  cloth,  of  gold,  pottery, 
acHu-cs.  steel-work,  and  ths  like,  a  long  series  of  "royal  manufac- 
tures," the  industries  of  taste  and  luxury,  which  can  flourish 
only  on  the  favour  of  the  great.  Colbert's  system  was 
therefore  one  of  protection  and  bounties,  and  never  enabled 
France  to  discover  for  what  forms  of  labour  she  was  by 
nature  specially  suited.  The  true  wealth  of  France  lies  in 
her  soil, — in  her  varied  agriculture  and  the.  thrifty  habits  of 
her  people ;  yet  the  world  has  ever  believed  that  these 
"Louis  Quatorze"  ornaments,  these  works  of  art  and  of 
little  use,  are  the  special  glory  of  French  workmanship,  the 
models  of  good  taste.  This  royal  direction  thus  given  to 
French  industry,  though  it  only  slowly  (if  at  all)  increased 
the  true  wealth  of  the  nation,  added  largely  to  its  credit, 
and  heightened  its  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  On 
Mm-  industrial  movement  commerce  must  naturally  wait ;  and 
nerce.  Colbert  attempted  much  for  the  circulation  of  productions. 
He  set  on  foot  four  great  companies,  though  they  never 
really  prospered.  Patronage  and  dirsction,  which  could 
establish  and  freshen  manufactures,  failed  here.  In  the  end 
Frenchmen,  with  little  gifts  for  colonization,  and  no  decided 
bias  for  the  sea,  learnt  chiefly  ts  produce  for  their  own  con- 
hearts,  sumption.  In  these  years,  the  same  royal  and  official 
patronage  was  largely  extended  to  letters  and  science  as 
well  as  to  the  arts.  The  last  was  no  doubt  regarded  as 
directly  connected  with  the  general  pr»gress  of  the  favourite 
industries  mentioned  above ;  in  building  a  great  palace  at 
ruinous  cost,  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert  both  thought  that 
French  industry  was  being  encouraged,  and  money  circu- 
lated. Versailles  was  undertaken  in  1G61  (it  had  previ- 
ously been  a  royal  hunting-bos  built  by  Louis  XIII.) ;  the 
famous  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  Perrault's  work,  was  begun 
in  1665;  Bernini  was  summoned  from  Rome  that  same 
year  to  assist  in  the  great  works.  The  buildings  erected  in 
this  period  have  all  the  same  deadness  of  style ;  they  are 
splendid,  no  doubt,  and  crowded  with  ornaments;  we  note 
iu  all  a  want  of  spontaneous  fire ;  no  longer  does  genius 
create;  talent,  at  the  service  of  a  master,  can  only  copy 
or  conceal  its  poverty  under  the  cloak  of  rich  ornamenta- 
tion. The  paving  and  lighting  of  Paris  was  a  more  bene- 
ficial work;  the  quays,  squares,  and  triumphal  gates  of  the 
period  did  much  to  make  up  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
capital  by  its  kings, — for  after  the  days  of  Henry  IV.  the 
«ini-  Bourbons  spent  very  little  time  in  Paris.  Colbert  also 
"S-  establiihed  at  Paris  those  new  learned  or  scientific  academies 
which  were  intended,  after  the  pattern  of  the  new  Royal 
Society  of  London,  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  Such  were  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
founded  in  1663 ;  that  of  the  Sciences,  in  1666  ;  of  Archi- 
tecture, in  1671.  He  also  established  the  school  of  Rome, 
built  the  Observatory,  and  in  every  way  did  his  utmost  to 
advance  learning  and  observation.  In  all,  his  practical 
principle  was  to  trust  to  rule  and  organization,  and  to  leave 
as  little  as  possible  to  genius  or  national  selection, — and 
French  industry,  arts,  and  sciences  have  all  suSered 
:.itera-  accordingly.  Nor  was  the  ease  different  in  literature: 
■ure.  here  also  Colbert  desired  to  encourage  and  direct,  the 
baneful  patronage  of  kings  finds  here  its  highest  example. 
For  the  true  golden  age  of  French  literature  scarcely  touches 
the  active  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  it  h  to  Richelieu's  time, 
when  at  the  head  of  affairs  was  one  who  not  merely  patron- 
ized but  who  warmly  interested  himself  in  literature,  that 
the  greatest  masterpieces  belong.  The  17th  century  saw 
two  periods  of  literary  activity,  of  which  the  earlier  extends 
to  1-661,  and  is  the  period  of  originality  and  fire  ;  the  later 
runs  from  1661  to  the  end  of  the  century,  and  (except  for 
Moliire  and  the  great  preachers)  is  lacking  in  character,  if 
improved  in  taste  and  style.  France  has  always  been  justly 
proud  of  her  etaje,  Httlo  as  we  inay^  admire  its  pedantic 


limitation.?,  its  unnaturai  heroics,  and  the  frigidity  of  some  iRf.i-A. 
of  its  finest  efforts :  we  feel  that  we  are  among  those  who 
would  have  thought  Addison's  Calo  far  superior  to  Shake- 
speare. Still,  in  its  own  style,  French  tragedy  produced 
masterpieces,  and  these  chiefly  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin, 
rather  than  under  Louis  XIV.  Rotrou,  who  showed  the 
way,  died  in  1630;  the  groat  Corneille  wrote- the  C id  ia 
1636,  Zes  Horaces  and  Cinna  in  1639.  After  1646  his 
powers  declined,  and  though  he  still  v,rote  to  his  life's  end, 
no  one  now  cares  for  his  Agesilaus  or  his  Attila.  His 
brother  Thomas,  a  far  inferior  dramatist,  was  worthily  re- 
served for  Colbert's  days.  Moliere  belonged  to  both  ages ; 
his  PvC'ci'euses  Eidimles  appeared  in  1659,  SganareUe  ia 
1660, /'A-ofe  des  Maris  in  1661,  wbile  the  Mcdecin  malgre 
ltd  (1666)  and  the  Tarinfe  (1667)  belong  to  Louis  XIV. 
Racine's  earlier  period,  and  the  best  part  of  him,  extends 
to  1677;  after  that  he  fell  under  royal  influences,  wrote 
nothing  for  some  years,  and  afterwards  became  the  quasi- 
religious  poet  of  the  court ,  the  Esther  appeared  in  1689 
and  tlie  Atkalie,  which  the  French  public  treated  with 
indifference,  was  printed  1691.  In  other  lines  of  poetry 
Malherbe,  the  great  purist  of  tlie  century,  v;hq,  as  Boileau 
sung,  "  rcduisit  la  muse  aux  regies  du  devoir,"  died  in 
1628;  Benserade,  a  trifling  wit,  flourished  with  pensions 
from  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Colbert ;  La  Fontaine  wrote 
many  of  his  fables  in  the  days  of  the  Precieuses,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  volume  in  1668, — he  was  one  of  Fouqutt's 
friends,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  attract  the  favour  of 
Louis  XIV.;  Boileau  is  properly  of  the  later  age;  satire 
and  comedy  seemed  alone  able  to  thrive  by  the  side  of 
obsequious  oratory. 

In  these  palmy  days  of  the  reign,  Louis  XIV.  saw  The  De- 
with  pleasure  war  break  out  between  England  and  the  volutioa 
Dutch  (1G64).  He  was  slowly  preparing  to  take  part  in^^"' 
it  against  Charles  II.  when  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  changed  his  views  completely.  .  He  made  peace 
with  England  in  July  1667  (treaty  of  Breda),  and  plunged 
into  those  complications  of  European  law  and  usage  which 
interested  him  intensely.  The  Spanish  succession  ques- 
tion at  once  came  up^ — for  no  one  expected  Charles  II. 
of  Spain  to  livelong  or  leave  posterity;  and  the  imme- 
diate question  of  the  claims  of  the  queen  of  France  on  a 
large  part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  occupied  his  ener- 
gies. Louis  and  Lionne  snapped  their  fingers  at  the 
queen's  renunciations  of  her  Spanish  rights,  and  went  even 
further;  they  made  claims  which,  to  modern  international 
law,  seem  to  be  utterly  indefensible.  The  claim  for  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  was  based  on  the  "  JusDevolutioni?,"  "Jus 
tlie  old  feudal  custom  by  which  certain  territories  descended  DevoiJ 
to  the  offspring,  male  or  female,  of  the  first  wife,  to  the  ex-  tionis. 
elusion  of  the  children  by  the  second.  Now  Maria  Theresa, 
queen  of  France,  was  daughter  of  Elizabeth  of  Fnance,  the 
first  wife  of  Philip  IV.,  while  his  other  children  sprang  from 
his  second  wife,  Maria  Anna  of  Austria;  and  Louis  there- 
fore proposed  to  apply  ancient  customs  of  feudal  lordship 
to  imernational  matters,  to  the  transfer  of  territories  from 
one  monarch  to  another.  The  customs  of  different  districts 
varied  much  ;  in  one  way  or  another  he  hoped  to  lay  undis- 
puted hands  on  the  Netherlands,  Hainault,  part  of  Luxem- 
bourg, even  of  part  of  Franche  Comt6  ;  he  was  prepared  to 
support  these  flimsy  claims  by  the  stronger  argument  of 
war.  To  war  it  came ;  the  king  with  Tnrenne  overran  tho 
Netherlands  in  1667;  Condd,  who  was  governor  of  Bur- 
gundy, overran  Franche  Comt6  in  1668.  It  \\a»  a  iitfid 
war  of  town-taking;  places  fell,  like  ripe  fruit,  for  (he 
shaking.  Meanwhile  Lionne,  busy  ove*  tho  negctiations 
which  sprang  out  of  the  succession  question,  had  sketched 
out  a  partition  treaty,  in  which  Leopold  and  Louis  arranged 
the  whole  affair  to, their  liking.  With  this  in  hand  ths 
king,  who  had  returned  in  kigh  triumph  to  Paris,  and  who 
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1683-71.  knew  of  Sir  William  Temple's  Triple  Alliance,  whicU  had 

been  signed  in  the  spring  of  1668,  made  peace  as  easily  as 

he  had  made  war,  and  on  May  2,  1668,  signed  the  treaty  of 

Treaty  of  Ais-la-Chapelle,  by  which  he  restored  Franche  Comte  to 

rh^  '*ii    '"^pain.  ^nd  secured  the  Netherlands.     It  was  to  all  appear- 

''*  ^'  ance   a   very    moderate    peace,    and  much  enhanced   the 

king's  reputation  ;  men  did  not  know  that  it  was  meant  to 

lay  the   basis  for  an   entire  reconstruction  of  the  map  of 

Europe,  so  soon  as  ever  sickly  young  Charles  II.  of  Spain 

bad  died  ;  and  that,  every  one  thought,  must  follow  very 

ioon.     The  loug  reign  uf  that  prince  (who  lived  till  1700) 

lad  much  to  do  with  the  great  wars  which  followed,  and 

with  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  France. 

Louis  now  set  himself  to  break  up  the  Triple  Alliance ; 
t  was  a  combination  opposed  to  all  the  diplomatic  ideas 
ind  plans  of  France.  Sweden  was  her  old  ally ;  and  her 
policy  was  to  encourage  the  two  sea  powers,  England  and 
Holland,  to  weaken  one  another  on  the  water,  so  as  to  give 
France  a  chance  of  constructing  a  navy.  Therefore  she  was 
fiecessarily  jealous  of  the  Alliance  ;  nor  was  it  hard  to  over- 
;lirow  it.  Sweden,  as  was  said,  had  joined  it  as  a  specula- 
:ion,  and  had  her  price  ;  Charles  II.  of  England  could  easily 
i-:  bought ;  Holland  thus  left  defenceless,  having  lost  her 
barrier  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  could  expect  nothing 
but  the  anger  of  her  new  neighbour.  But  how  changed 
were  the  world's  politics,  when  the  three  Protestant  powers, 
England,  HoUand,  and  Sweden  could  unite,  even  for  a  short 
time,  for  the  defence  of  their  ancient  foe,  Catholic  and 
cruel  Spain. 

The  king's  dislike  for  the  Dutch  is  one  of  those  things 
which  illustrate  the  evils  of  personal  rule.  They  were  dis- 
tasteful to  him  as  Protestants,  as  burghers,  as  tradesmen, 
as  a  sea  power,  as  a  constitutional  republic  ;  they  had  given 
shelter  to  refugees  who  could  nut  bear  the  brilliant  despot- 
ism uf  France.  Of  aid  times  French  policy  had  favoured 
the  growth  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
Spain  ;  henceforward  Spain  and  Holland  were  friends,  and 
Louis  was  eager  to  revise  the  old  lines  of  Lis  country's 
foreign  relations.  So  he  at  once  made  use  of  his  connexion 
with  the  small  Rhine-princes,  those  unpatriotic  Germans 
who  were  ever  on  sale,  and  who  almost  till  our  own  days, 
sided  with  France  against  Germany.  With  them  he  arranged 
for  a  great  Bank  attack  on  the  republic ;  he  secured  England 
by  buying  over  her  king ;  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
people  could  easily  be  disregarded  in  these  early  days  after 
the  fall  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1670  the  treaty  of 
Dover,  that  standing  scandal  of  the  Stewart  period,  was 
signed ;  it  contained  a  secret  elausei  of  which  the  second 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  negotiated  it  with  the  fair  duchess 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles  II.,  was  ignorant.  The  two 
kings  plaj'ed  their  comedy  behind  the  backs  of  the  two 
clever  negotiators,  and  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  them  and 
at  the  English  nation.  Sweden  had  been  easily  detached 
from  Holland,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  entirely  swept  away 
within  two  years  of  its  formation.  The  efforts' made  by 
Leibnitz  and  others  to  divert  Loiiis  to  a  Mediterranean  war 
proved  utterly  unavailing ;  Colbert's  reluctance  to  furnish 
the  costs  of  War  was  overborne  ;  Lionne  died  in  1671,  and 
was  not  there  to  guide  the  foreign  policy  of  France  ;  Lou- 
Blseof  vols,  the  "  brutal  minister  whom  all  men  hated,"  was  just 
liouvob.  rising  to  the  height  of  his  influence,  and  threw  that  influ- 
ence in  with  the  king's  prejudices  in  favour  of  a  Dutch  war. 
Colbert  was  the  man  to  be  pitied  ;  the  rapid  rise  of  Louvois, 
^ho  wielded  all  the  war-power  of  the  kingdom,  and  whoso 
reorganization  of  the  army  drained  the  resources  of  the 
treasury,  not  only  lessened  his  influence  but  made  great 
war-expenses  inevitable  ;  and  those  terrible  outlays  were  by 
no  means  undertaken  in  the  wisest  direction.  In  vain  did 
the  dry  and  common-sense  minister  try  the  way  of  flattery  ; 
he  was  too  gross  ;  he  could  not  catch  the  subtle  undertones 
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of  praise  and  adoration  which  pleased  the  Great  Monarch's  1671  -72 
love  of  approbation.  "  We  are  bound,"  he  writes,  "  to  save 
a  sixpence  in  things  not  necessary,  and  to  lavish  thousands 
when  thy  glory  is  in  que.stion.  A  hundred  pounds  for  a 
useless  banquet  breaks  my  heart ;  but  when  millions  of 
gold  are  wanted  for  a  great  object,  I  would  sell  all  I  have, 
pawn  wife  and  children,  and  go  afoot  all  my  life,  rather 
than  fail  to  provide  it"  Such  protestations,  which  did 
protest  too  much,  such  bathos  of  adulation,  could  not  please 
the  wilful  monarch ;  Colbert's  influence  henceforward 
steadily  declined,  and  Louvois  climbed  into  his  place,  sit- 
ting as  an  evU  genius  at  his  master's  ear,  to  whisper  war 
with  Holland,  the  crushing  of  Genoa,  the  double  ravaging 
of  the  Palatinate, — the  horror  of  which  survives .  even  to 
these  days  in  which  atrocities  are  popular, — the  dra^ounades , 
of  Nantes,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  ' 

The  Dutch  war  broke  out  in  1672,  and  France  had  at  The 
last  a  considerable  fleet  to  send  to  sea.     Thirty  ships  of  war  Onicb 
joined  the  English  navy,  which  was  pledged  to  neutralize  *"■■ 
the  sea-power   of   Holland,  and   to   find  employment  for 
Admiral  Ruyter's  hands.     Ruyter  was  the  stay  and  strength 
of  the  aristocratic  or  burgher  party  at  Amsterdam — the 
party  which  had  now  ruled  for  years,  and  had  with  no 
small  glory  rivalled  England  on  the  high  seas.*  Little  did 
Louis  XIV.  deem  that  by  this  war  of  1672,  and  by  this 
very  alliance  with  England,  he  was  laying  the  foundations 
of  that  power  which  would  in  the  end  frustrate  his  splendid 
plans,  and  hold  up  against  him  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
The  sea-party  in  the  Provinces  had  resisted  and  overcome  P.irtiM 
all  the  efforts  of  Spain.     Louis  was  now  about  to  overthrow  ">  Hoi. 
that  party,  to  make  room  for  the  land-party,  which,  led  by 
William  of  Orange  and  England,  was  to  withstand  him  to 
the  end.     The  sea-party,  the  aristocratic  and  commercial 
republic,  headed  by  the  two  distinguished  brothers,' John 
and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  was  inevitably  hostile  to  England, 
and  as  naturally  friendly  to  France.'    The  land-party,  de- 
mocratic and  agricultural,  and  headed  by  the  great  house 
of  Orange-Nassau,  was  naturally  a  friend  to  Germany,  with 
which  it  had  close  connexions,  and  to  England  also ;  for  it 
was  no  rival  on  the  sea,  and  lastly,  William,  the  head  of  the 
house,  was  first  gousin  to  the  king  of  England. 

Louvois  had  raised  the  army  to  125,000  men;  the 
French  navy  could  count  about  a  hundred  sail  With 
almost  all  this  great  force  Louis_  began  the  Dutch  war  of 
1672.  Guided  by  Turenne  he  set  forth  for  the  Rhine, 
leaving  an  army  to  mask  Maestricht.  The  friendly  princes 
gave  him  passage ;  the  trembling  Dutch  with  a  raw  ill-dis- 
ciplined army  of  scanpely  25,000  men,  under  command  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  half- 
furnished  forts  of  the  river  Yssel.  By  crossing  the  Rhine 
into  the  ancient  "  Betuwe,"  Turenne  hoped  to  get. between 
the  Dutch  and  Amsterdam,  and  with  one  hand  to  crush  the 
army,  while  with  the  other  he  coerced  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment into  submission.  The  plan  was  simple  and  good  ; 
the  earlier  stages  of  it  were  successfully  carried  out ,:  the 
famous  passage  of  the  Rhine  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  France, 
and,  unopposed  in  fact,  and  perfectly  easy,  made  JParis 
believe  her  monarch  to  be  a  complete  hero  of  romancn. 
Turenne  at  once  pushed  on  and  seized 'Arnheim,  which  gave 
him  passage  out  of  the  Betuwe  into  the  country  behind  the 
Yssel ;  and  had  his  voice  been  heard,  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  prince  of  Orange.  But,  with  overwhelming  force, 
the  king  missed  completely  the  point  of  the  campaign.  He 
set  himself  to  reduce  the  unimportant  Yssel  forts,  led  by  his 
own  taste  for  siege-warfare  and  Louvois's  advice ;  he  wasted 
time  and  weakened  his  army  by  garrisoning  the  captured 
places.  Presently  he  moved  on  and  occupied  Utrecht ; 
Naarden,  half  way  from  thence  to  Amsterdam,  was  taken. 
The  Dutch  despaired  of  help,  and  offered  terms  to  Louis  ; 
but  he  contemptuously  refused  tliem.     Then  the  mob  of 
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1672-76.  Amsterdam  in  fury  of  despair  rose  oh  tlie  De  Witts  and 
murdered  them  both,  and  called  on  William  of  Orange  to 
rescue  tlie  state.  He  at  once  accepted  the  perilous  task, 
and  with  equal  skill  and  courage  saved  the  republic,  first 
by  flooding  the  tountry,  so  as  to  defend  Amsterdam  from 
a  land-attack,  and  then  by  arousing  the  jealousies  of 
Germany  and  Spain.  Louis  had  gone  back  to  Paris ;  his 
armies  achieved  nothing  more  in-  1672.  'In  1673  the  in- 
terest of  the  war  lay  in  the  seige  of  Maestricht ;  for 
Germany  was  no  longer  a  safe  French  roadway,  and  the  line 
of  the  Meuse  was  necessiry,  if  Holland  was  to  be  reached 
at  alL  Maestricht  fpll;»but  then  no  more  was  done.  Louis 
returned  again  in  triumph  to  Paris,  and  the  war  lagged.  At 
this  time  (August  1673)  a  great  league  of  the  Hague  was 
formed  against  France ;  its  members  were  the  emperor,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch ;  the  young  stattholder  became 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Louis  XIV.  The  campaign 
on  the  Rhine,  in  which  William  of  Orange  and  Montecuculi 
were  pitted  against  Turenne  and  Cond^,  while  the  duke  of 
Orleans  attacked  the  Spanish  Ketherlands,  went  on  the 
whole  against  France.  The  allies  took  Bonn,  and  thus 
compelled  the  Rhine-princes  to  abandon  France.  The  Great 
Elector,  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  hitherto 
leant  towards  the  French,  in  1674  joined  the  allies ;  public 
feeling  in  England  forced  Charles  IL  to  make  peace  with 
the  United  Provinces.  Sweden,  jealous  of  Brandenburg, 
remained  as  almost  the  sole  ally  of  France. 

In  this  year  Turenne  was  charged  with  the  duty' of  de- 
fending the  Alsace  frontier ;  the  war,  from  being  offensive, 
had  become  strietly  defensive,  except  in  Franche  Comt^, 
which  wa.  retaken  by  Louis  in  a  sis  weeks'  campaign,  and  the 
ancient  county  now  fell  for  ever  into  the  hands  of  France. 
When  the  king's  brilliant  campaign  was  over,  Turenne 
pushed  forward" into  the  Palatinate,  defeated  the  imperialists 
at  Sinzheim,  and  then  deliberately  destroyed  the  whole 
country ;  this  was  the  well-known  first  destruction  of  that 
fair  territory.  The  allies  in  September  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Mainz  and  then  at  Strasburg,  occupying  all  the  plain  of 
Alsace.  It  seemed  as  if  Turenne  could  do  little  to  arrest 
them.  He  observed  them  till  winter  had  set  in,  and  then, 
making  his  wonderful  march  along  the  west  flanks  of  the 
Vosges  mountain?,  suddenly  came  out  in  force  at  Belfort, 
and  drove  the-  Germans  from  point  to  point,  till  he  had 
entirely  cleared  them  out  of  Alsace.  As  the  wasttng  of  the 
Palatinate  was  the  ona  great  blot  on  his  career,  so  this 
famous  march  raised  his  strategic  fame  to  its  highest  point 
In  the  north  the  campaign  was  not  so  brilliant ;  William 
of  Orange  lost  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Sencf,  and  was 
unable  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  penetrating  into  France. 
When  he  had  retaken  Grave,  the  campaign  of  1674  was 
over. 

The  campaign  of '1675  on  the  Rhine  was  to  be  once 
more  a  trial  of  strength  between  Turenne  and  Montecuculi. 
The  great  Turetine,  however,  was  killed  by  a  chance  cannon- 
shot,  and  the  whole  plans  of  the  French  were  shattered. 
Marshal  Cr^uy  was  defeated  at  Saarbriick ;.  the  advan- 
tagoi  gained  by  the  king  in  the  north,  where  be  had  secured 
the  Meuse  by  taking  Liege,  Limburg,  and  Dinant,  were 
altogether  neutralized  ;  the  army  destined  for  Holland  had 
to  ielp  the  dispirited  army  of  the  east  Conde,  who  here 
fought  his  last  battles,  upheld  the  honour  of  the  French 
orms  on  the  Rhine,  and,  having  secured  Alsace  for  his 
master,  now  withdrew  from  warfare  altogether.  The  age 
of  an  inferior  series  of  generals  begins. 

In  1676  the  war  was  feeble;  nothing  was  done,  in  the 
north ;  in  the  east  the  Germans  took  Philipsburg,  a  place 
of  the  utmost  value  to  France  before  she  had  got  Strasburg. 
On  sea,  however,  the  year  was  far', more  brilliant:  in  the 
Jlcditerrancan  Du  Quesne_  in  two  great  battles  destroyed 
the  combined  fleets  of  Holland  and  Spain ;  and  in  the 


second  battle  off  Palermo,  Ruyter  himself  perished.  Both  1677-83 
France  and  Holland  now  began  to  wish  for  peace ;  the 
Dutch,  seeing  their  navy  ruined,  and  conscious  that  they 
could  not  recover  Maestricht,  were  very  weary  of  war ;  and 
the  French  were  also  fretting  under  the  burdens  of  the 
struggle,  which  had  ruined  all  Colbert's  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  commerce  and  wealth.  Troubles  broke 
out  in  more  than  one  district.  Negotiations  went  on,  and 
war  also.  In  1677  the  French  arms  were  more  successful ; 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  his  brother  never  forgave  for  it, 
defeated  William  of  Orange  at  Cassel,  and  was  never  again 
put  in  command ;  the  French  overran  all  Flanders ;  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  was  completely  defeated  by  Marshal 
Crequy.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  William  '  Orange 
was  espoused  to  his  young  kinswoman,  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York,  and  early  in  167S  King  Charles  was 
obliged  to  declare  war  on  his  royal  patron.  These  things 
swelled  the  tide  in  favour  of  peace.  The  burgher  party  of 
Amsterdam,  afraid  of  William's  growing  power,  leant 
strongly  on  that  side  ;  Charles  II.  had  never  been  sincere 
in  his  declaration  of  war,  and  gladly  forwarded  the  wishes 
of  Louis.  Finally,  the  peace  of  Nlmwegen  closed  the  war.  Tlis 
The  first  treaty  was  one  between  Holland  and  France,  r«'i<:«  oJ 
which  restored  Maestricht,  the  only  place  William  had  not  ^™' 
retaken,  to  the  Dutch  ;  a  friendly  treaty  of  commerce  was  " 
attached  to  it.  The  second  treaty  was  between  Spain  and 
France ;  while  the  king  restored  some  strong  places  to  the 
Spaniards,  they  ceded  a  chain  of  strong  frontier-cities  to 
him  ;  France  became  mistress  of  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Bou- 
ehain,  Maubeuge,  Cambrai,  Saint-Omer,  Aire,  Ypres,  and 
other  towns.  They  also  ceded  Franche  ComtiS,  which  has 
ever  since  been  French.  Thirdly,  there  was  a  treaty  with 
the  German  princes,  which  reaflnimed  the  treaty  of  Miinster 
of  1 648.  France  ceded  Philipsburg,  and  retained  Freiburg 
in  the  Brisgau.  The  peace  of  Nimwegen  was  but  a^tarting 
point  for  further  ambitious  steps,  yet  it  formed  the  highest 
point  of  the  greatness  of  Louis.  His  fortunes  seemed  to 
rise  a  little  higher  through  the  "  reunion  policy  '  in  the 
next  few  years ;  yet  he  was  already  beginning  to  descend 
from  tlie  topmost  heiglit.  After  this  peace  France  could 
not  enough  praise  and  flatter  her  great  monarch;  all 
thought  of  resistance  died  away ;  the  needy  nobles  flocked 
to  his  court  and  begged  for  place, — they  did  not  dreaic  of 
asking  for  power  ;  the  king  absorbed  them  into  all  possible 
offices — army  and  navy,  finance,  in  all  were  to  be  seen 
swarms  of  noblemen  ;  it  Is  to  Louis  XIV.  that  the  aljsolute 
and  fatal  severance  between  nsble  officer  and  peasant  soldier 
is  due.  The  clergy  were  kept  in  fit  subjection  ;  no  great 
cardinal  now  could  overshadow  the  throne ;  the  Jesuits 
were  in  full  favour, — masters  of  speech,  miracles  of  per- 
suasiveness, they  set  the  fashion  of  that  age  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, which  is  perhaps  the  most  marked  of  the  literary 
characteristics  of  the  reign.  These  were  the  days  of  Bou.- 
daloue  and  Bossuet  From  this  time  to  about  16S5  the 
French  monarchy  stands  at  its  highest ;  Europe  is  amazed 
and  paralysed  ;  France  if  exhausted  is  full  of  glory ;  the 
king  has  become  more  august  and  magnificent  as  he  has 
grown  older,  and  now  in  the  prime  of  life  is,  as  has  been 
said,  ■'  :f  not  the  greatest  king,  the  finest  actor  of  royalty 
the  wodd  has  ever  seen."  One  person,  at  anyrate,  was 
dissatisfied  with,  and  suspicious  of,  th^  peace  of  Nimwegen ; 
and  that  was  William  of  Orange.  Four  days  after  the  peace 
had  been  signed,  he  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  French 
camp  at  St  Denis  near  Mens.  Marshal  Lnxembourg  was 
taken  by  surprise ;  but  the  French  troops  soon  recovered 
and  drove,  out  their  Dutch  assailants  with  heavy  loss. 
With  this  uncalled-for  bloodshed  the  war  ended.  The  tnuia 
history  of  the  nest  decade  of  years  in  France  justified  to  5^^^. 
the  full  the  disapproval  '!^'illiam  had  so  ronghly  e!:pressed,  '!^' . 
though  it  could  not  justify  the  bloodshed  aad.tbc  failiire  at 
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1&53.  Ttfons.     It  was  in  tucse  years  that  abroad  axid  as,  uome 
Louis  XIV.  carried  out  to  the  full  his  autocratic  ideas, — 
the  king  all  powerful  at  home,  the  kingdom  omnipotent 
abroad.     So  in  this  tirrie,  while  the  other  nations  thank- 
fully disbanded  their  armies,  those  of  Louis  remained  on 
foot.    Vauban  was  named  commissary-general  of  fortifica- 
tions, a  new  office,  in  1677,  and  the  .moment  peace  was 
signsd   began   to   fortify   and  secure  all  the  frontiers  of 
France  with  strongholds  which  should  be  at  once  gateways 
for  aggression  and  bulwarks  against  attack.     Finding  also 
that  a  complete  scheme  of  defences  demanded  some  points 
which  were  not  yet  in  his  hands,  the  king  began  that  system 
The        of  "  reunions,"  as  they  were  called,  by  means  of  which  lie 
eystem    ^ppiig,!  dj  feudal  rules  to  the  acquirement  of  territories 
nni'oas"  ^"'^  towns  in  time  of  peace.     Thus,  for  example,  he  filched 
Strasburg  away  from  Germany,  because  he  wanted  that 
ancient  Teutonic  city  to  make  his  eastern  frontier  safe  and 
aggressive.     The  peace   of  Westphalia  to  which  that  cf 
Ninnvcgcn,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  Germany,  went  back, 
had  in  it  the  feudal  term  "dependencies."     WLen  it  de- 
clared a  city  to  be  ceded,  it  spoke  of  it  as  being  ceded 
"  with  Its  dependencies";  and  Louis  XIV.  having  determined 
to  push  this  phrase  to  its  furthest  application,  established 
in    1C70   and  ^e   following  years  three   "Chambers   of 
Reunion," — one  for  the  three  bishoprics  at  Metz,  a  second 
at  BManijon  for  Tranche  Comtd,  the  third  at  Breisach  for 
Alsace.     These  bodies  inquired  into  all  matters  nf  feudal 
jurisdiction ;  and  as  these  old  usages,  specially  the  episcopal 
ones,  were  wide  and  vague,  they  formed  a  convenient  basis 
for  decisions  in   which  the  claimant  was  both  judge  and 
executor  of  his  own  judgments.     The  French  ovcrlordship 
over  many  Germanic  districts  was  at  once  affirmed  and 
acted  on ;  territories  were  occupied  with  French  soldiers, 
and  the  strong  points  fortified  or  further  strengthened  ;  and 
before  Europe  well  know  what  was  doing,  the  frontiers  of 
France  had  been  pushed  forward  into  Germany,  and  so 
strengthened  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  wrest  them  again 
away.     The  Breisach  chamber  thus  secured  almost  all  the 
lordships  in  that  district,  and  succeeded,  partly  by  legal 
argument,  partly  by  bribery,  lastly  by  force,  in  winning 
Strasburg  in  November  1G81.     At  the  same  time  by  secret 
agreement  with  Charles  III.  of  Mantua,  the  last  of  the 
Conzaga-Novers  dukes, Louis  XIV.  became  master  of  Casale, 
which  seemed  to  secure  his  permanent  influence  in  northern 
Italy.   The  capture  of  Luxembourg,  Courtrai,  and  Dixmuydc, 
in  the  little  war  with  Spain  which  was  waged  in   1CS3- 
1C84,  set  the  French  frontier  well  forward  on  the  north  side 
of  the  three  bishoprics.     All  went  well  with  the  monarch 
in  these  days.    Unfortunately  for  his  glory  he  had  still  thirty- 
two  years  of  reign  before  him ;  and  these  years,  the  period 
of  Madame  do    Maintenon,  are   crowded  with   blunders, 
darkened  with  misfortune.     "Here  ends"  (in  16S3),  savs 
the  duke  of  Saint-Simon,  "the  apogee  of  this  reign, — (he 
height  of  its  glory  and  prosperity.     The  great  captains,  the 
great  home  and  foreign  ministers,  are  no  more ;  only  pupils 
and  disciples  remain.     We  are  now  to  see  the  second  ago, 
which  will  fall  short  of  the  first,  though  it  will  be  far  better 
than  feho  third  and  last  period  of  the  reign."     Colbert  died 
in  this  year;  in  this  year  John  Sobioski  drove  the  Turks 
from  the  walls  of  Vienna  ;  and  from  the  day  of  their  defeat, 
the  fortunes  of  the  Ottoman  allies  of  France  also  began  to 
recede.     Above  all,  in  this  same  year  Louis   XIV.   was 
privately  married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  she,  with 
unbounded  influence  over  him,  intentionally  or  not,  had  a 
share  in  the  worst  errors  of  bis  reign. ' 
Mariime,     Frani;oise   d'AubigniS  was  a   Huguenot   by  birth    and 
it  fUia>-  breeding  ;  in  1652  the  comic  poet  Scarron,  a  cripple,  and, 
as  he  sailed  himself,  "an  abstract  of  all  human  miseries," 
married  her  when  she  was  penniless  and  friendless  ;  eight 
years  later  she  was  left  a  widow,  and  again  without  re- 
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sources.     She  iiad  a  soft  and  gentle  beauty,  a  grace  and  168S-85. 
tact,  a  cold  temperament  and  placid  manner,  which  recom- 
mended her,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  violent  and  dangerous  beauty  who-  for  several  years 
reigned   supreme   over  Louis    XIV.       At  her  suggestion 
poor  Madame  Scarron  was  engaged,  in  1666,^ as  a  kind  of 
nursery  governess  to  her  children,  the  duke  of  Maine  and 
a  daughter.     It  5s  curious  to  see  how  great'are  the  contrasts 
in  her  history.     At  first  Louis  was  ofiended  and  hurt  at  the 
introduction  of  this  person  at  court ;  she  seemed  odious  to 
him.     He  gave  her  the  little  Maintenon  estate  with  a  stipu- 
lation that  he  should  see  her  no  ifiore  ;  he  thought  her  a 
precise  and  disagreeable  prccifus'.     She  had  been  the  wife 
of  a  playwright,  the  centre  of  a  little  literary  coterie  ;  the 
king,  with  his  instinctive  dislike  for  literature,  felt  a  distaste, 
ahno.'^t  an  aversion,  for  her.     Her  placid  temperament  stood 
the  trcal  well  ;  after  a  time,  when  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  unusually  imperious,  he  would  betake  himself  to  the 
sweet  gentleness  of  the  governess,   and   cool  his  heated 
temper  in  her  calm  society.     Her  influence  was  all  for  good  ; 
she  weaned  him  from  Montespan,  and  did  not  take  her 
place ;  she  reconciled  him  to  his  poor  queen,  whom  he  had 
BO  long  and  so  scandalously  neglected  ;  and  when  the  queen 
died  in   1G83,  the  governess  became  the  king's  wife,  and 
queen  in  all  but  name.     She  never  was  publicly  acknow- 
ledged ;  still  her  position  was  recognized,  and  her  power 
felt.     Louis  worked  with  her,  consulted  her  in  all  things; 
she  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  high  Catholic  party ;  though 
not  openly  subject  to  Jesuit  influences  (her  early  training 
making  that  unlikely),  she  did  work- which  the  Jesuits  could 
not  but  like.     The  king,  naturally  religious  in  a  stiff  and 
ignorant  way,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  narrow,  placid, 
and  obstinately  afraid  of  intellect  or  independence,  worked 
together  towards  the  same  ends.    The  necessity  of  disarm- 
ing any  suspicion  the  king  might  feel  as  to  the  leaven  of 
Huguenot  opinion  still  fermenting  within  her  led  Madame 
de  Slaintenon  often  to  countenance  things  which  she  could 
not  in  heart  have  approved.     She  had  known  the  light,  and 
could  never  afterwards  have  fallen    into  utter  darkness. 
Jansenists  and  Huguenots,  in   these  years,  felt  the  king's 
dislike  increased  ;  the  eagerness  for  the  submission  of  the 
one,  the  conversion  of  the  other,  grew  day  by  day  into  an 
absorbing  passion.     And  Louis  had  had  no  small  temptatior 
to  interfere  with  the  Jansenists.     They  held  opinions  which, 
his  Jesuit  advisers  assured  him,  were  of  a  fatal  wrongness; 
and  in  1 082  they  had  sided  to  a  great  extent  m  ilh  Innocent 
XL   against  him.     His  horror  of  independence  of  views 
combined  with  his  horror  of  a  divided  allegiance,  and  led 
him  to  act  promptly  against  them.     He  convoked  a  great 
assembly  of  clergy,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Bossuet,  Bossiet'e 
drew  up  those  four  aiticles  which  have  often  been  quoted*^""'' 
as  the  clearest  statement  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  f;',"^',. 
church, — liberties,  that  is,  as  face  to  face  with  the  pope,  not 
as  against  the  royal  power.     These  articles  affirm  (1)  the 
independent  authority  cff  the  secular  power:  (2)  the  superi- 
ority of  general  councils  ;  (3)  the  inviolable  character  of 
thoGallican  usages;  (1)  the  fallibility  of  the  pope  except 
when  supported  by  the  assent  of  the  church.     There  was 
talk  also  of  a  Gallican  patriarchate,  so  far  did  the  quarrel 
gi).     The  Jansenists,  the  •"  Ultramontanis"  of  that-  day, 
neemed  to  side  with  pope  against  king.     In  these  years  the 
papacy  and  tlie  monarch  were  not  on  good  terms  together. 
Innocent  XI.  looked  with  favour  on  the  growing  resistance, 
and  rejoiced  when  Protestant  William  overthrew  Catholic 
James  of  England.     The  Jansenists  were  thus  kept  down  ; 
the  Huguenots  were  more  severely  treated,  Louvois,  un-    - 
luckily  for  them,  here  taking  the  lead.     Great  numbers 
were  bribed  or, threatened  into  giving  up  their  opinions, 
others  were  driven  to  it  by  actual  hard  usage,  until  in  ICS;' 
Louij,  believing  that  uU  had  been  converted  esceut  a  small 
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.  ::tiff-necked  remainder,  witli  wLom  he  need  net  scruple  lo 
deal  sharply,  finally  ordered  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  therewith  the  total  abolition  of  all  the  privi- 
leges unwillingly  granted  ninety  years  before  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  always  permitted  with  a  grudging  hand.  The 
severities  of  16S5,  and  the  exodus  of  the  Huguenots,  finally 
brought  that  party  to  an  end  as  a  political  organization. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinions  there  may  be  as  to  the 
numbers  who  fled  from  the  kingdom  at  this  time,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  them.  They  w.ero  the 
thriftiest  and  readiest  hands  in  France  ;  they  earned  the 
arts  and  taste  which  were  till  then  the  special  gift  of  their 

i  country,  to  Spitalfields,  or  Amsterdam,  or  even  vo  Berlin. 
They  crowded  into  the  armies  which  were  arrayed  against 
their  oppressor ;  they  helped  to  man  the  ships  which  do- 
stro3'ed  the  navy  of  France  ;  they  planted  their  industries  in 
many  places,  and  gave  that  wealth  and  prosperity  to  other 
lands  which  was  driven  from  their  homes.  In  England 
they  influenced  opinion  not  a  little,  and  stedfastly  sup-. 
]>orted  the  bouse  of  Orange  against  the  Stewarts,  friends  o£ 
the  king  of  France. 

In  this  same  year  16S5  Louis  pushed  his  plans  m 
Germany  also  further  than  was  prudent.  .He  alarmed  thn 
greater  princes  by  intriguing,  seriously  or  not,  for  thoMm- 
perial  dignity,  against  the  next  vacancy ;  he  alarmed  the 
llhino  princes  also  by  claiming  the  Lower  Palatinate  for 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  the  Princess  Palatine,  who 
had  married  the  king's  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
who  in  this  prime  of  her  fortunes  and  brilliancy  almost 
scared  the  dismal  court  with  her  bright  sallies  and  the 
freedom  of  her  tongue.  When  the  princes  heard  this  claim, 
coming  so  soon  after  the  loss  of  Strasburg, — a  claim  which 
would  have  brought  Louis  into  the  very  heart  of  Germany, — 
they  hesitated  no  longer;  and  in  July  1686  was  signed  that 
great  league  of  Augsburg  which  was  tha  beginning  of  the 
long  struggle  between  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  Dutch,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Palatine  elector,  and  a  number  of  lesser  princes,  all 
joined  it;  in  1687  the  pope  secretly  acceded;  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  also  came  in  ;  the  sou]  of 
the  combination  was  William  of  Orange.  It  is  a  strange 
moment  of  history  in  which  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  Spain  and  llie  elector  of  Bavaria,  unite  to  resist  the 
advanoo  of  Catholic  Franco  and  the  Catholic  king  of 
England.  The  league  was  at  first  purely  defensive,  and 
for  two  years  held  simply  an  observant  and  ready  position. 
The  tension,  however,  was  too  great,  and  by  1G88  Louis  saw 
clearly  that  peace  could  not  last  much  longer.  France  had 
had  peace  for  ten  years,  yet  her  strength  had  not  increased  ; 
for  the  court  had  been  very  profuse  in  these  days,  and  the 
"  reunions  "  had  cost  somewhat, — the  exodus  of  the  Hugue- 
nots still  more.  The  works  at  Versailles  had  wasted  men 
and  money ;  the  great  ministers  and  generals  were  dead, 
and  the  country  was  surely  drifting  into  war  again.  In 
the  last  war  the  king's  armies  had  followed  two  lines — that 
of  the  Rhine  and  that  of  Flanders.  Then,  however,  war 
was  being  made  on  the  Dutch  alone  ;  now  it  would  have  to 
be  against  the  Dutch  and  Germans  combined.  To  all  ap- 
pearance the  hostility  of  Germany  was  likely,  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  Holland,  and  the  Rhine  had  been 
proved  to  be  the  best  roadway  of  attack  for  both  countries. 
For  this  purpose  the  Cologne  country,  the  electorate  and  it<? 
territory,  appeared  to  Loois  to  bo  of  the  utmost  value  to 
him.  Occupied  with  this  idea,  and  not  realizing  either  the 
force  of  the  character  of  William  of  Orange,  or  the  depth  of 
dissatisfaction  against  James  IL  in  England,  tho  king  now 
committed  the  great  blunder  of  his  life.  A  small  de- 
monstration against  Holland  would  have.made  it  impossible 
for  William  to  make  his  attempt  on  England,  and  would 
have  cost  Fi-.tticc  very  little  in  expense  or  risk.      But  when 


It  came  to  decision,  Louis  and  Lonvoif,  Ircrc  as  ever  iiis  lCSS"-92. 
evil  genius,  were  both  in  favour  of  securing  tho  influence  of. 
France  on  the  Rhine  ,  both  thought  the  dynastic  question 
involved  in  the  Palatinate  tobo  more  important  than  the 
great  European  question  involved  in  the  plans  and  move- 
inents  of  William.  Moreover,  the  vacancy  in  tho  electorate 
of  Cologne  in  1688,  in  which  question  the  pope  was  openly 
opposed  to  the  king's  nominee,  excited  the  royal  pride,  and 
made  interference  in  Germany  a  point  of  honour,  a  French 
garrison  was  sent  to  occupy  Cologne.  For  these  reasons 
Louis,  underrating  the  danger  elsewhere,  and  thinking  that 
a  threat  would  keep  the  timid  Dutch  quiet,  despatched  tho 
dauphiu  to  the  east  with  tho  main  army  in  September 
1688.  He  took  Philipsburg;  the  Palatinate  and  tho  tlrree 
Rhine  electorates  fell  easily  into  his  hands. 

Immediately  William,  freed  from  his  worst  anxieties,  sett 
sail  for  England,  and  the  Revolution  took  place  at  once  and  Enslisli 
without  bljodshed.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  issued  J:**''''"' 
by  parliament  in  February  16S9,  and  William  and  Jlary 
were  seated  on  the  throne  of  England.  James  II.  took 
refuge  at  the  French  court,  and  was  established  at  the 
palace  of  St  Germaiiis ;  his  presence  in  France,  and  that 
of  his  family,  becomes  an  element  in  the  politics  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  And  now  Louis  recognized  the  error 
he  had  committed  ;  his  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Palatinate,  which  (again  at  the  advice  of  Louvois)  had  to 
undergo  that  scathing  of  fire  and  sword  which  moved  tho 
feelings  of  all  Germans,  and  gave  earnestness  to  the  war. 
Early  in  1689  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  declared  war  against 
France.  The  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  now  only  General 
Churchill,  defeated  the  French  at  Walcourt  near  the  Sambre ; 
the  French  were  also  thrust  back  into  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
King  James  was  furnished  with  a  strong  force  of  troops  and  .^(Tairsia 
ships,  with  which  he  landed  safely  in  Ireland,  and  almost  I'">-->°J- 
all  the  island  declared  for  him.  A  French-Irish  court  was 
established  at  Dublin.  William  III.  sent  Schomberg  to  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  make  head  against  this  great  danger ; 
and  William  himself  followed  so  soon  as  ever  he  could  ven- 
ture to  leave  England.  Things  were  looking  very  serious 
far  him.  The  French  had  kept  up  communications  with 
Ireland  without  difficulty;  the  English  fleet  was  not 
thought  to  be  loyal  to  the  new  government,  for  King  James 
had  been  a  sailor,  and  many  of  the  higher  officers  were  held 
likely  to  side  with  him.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  (Ist  July 
1690),  however,  cleared  away  this  peril  James  lost  heart, 
and  fled  to  France ;  in  a  very  short  time  the  ascendency  of 
William  III.  was  secured  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  too  soon. 
A  very  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Tourvillg, 
commanding  the  French  fleet,  had  defeated  the  Anglo-Dutcb 
navy  off  Beachy  Head ;  and  in  the  same  month.  Marshal 
Luxembourg  won  the  battle  of  Fleurus  from  Waldcck  wj'tii 
his  German  and  Dutch  troops.  In  Piedmont  Catinat  in- 
flicted a  grave  defeat  on  Victor  Amadeus  at  Staffarda. 
Still,  the  war  of  1690  was  in  the  end  indecisive,  thanks  to 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  1691  Louis  seemed  determined 
to  make  a  greater  effort,  and  himself  besieged  Mons,  which 
he  took  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  William  to  relieve  it. 
Little,  however,  followed  after  the  fall  of  Mons  ;  the  year 
was  marked  by  the  death  of  Louvois,  whose  brutal  energy 
had  done  much  to  sustain  the  war.  The  campaigns  of  1692 
were  to  be  differently  planned  :  in  Catalonia,  in  Piedmont, 
and  in  Germany,  there  should  be  no  offensive  movement ; 
the  whole  energy  of  the  nation  should  bo  staked  on  a  fresh 
descent  of  King  James  in  Ireland,  and  on  a  land-attack  on 
the  Netherlands.  The  war  was  therefore  to  be  &  duel  be 
tween  Louis  and  William.  Tourville  was  ordered  to  engage 
the  English  fleet  wherever  ha  might  meet  it ;  it  was 
believed  that  Admiral  Russell  and  half  tha  ships  would 
desert  in  action.  Tlve  experiment  was  tried  off  Cape  La 
Ilogne,  and  with  disastrous  results  to  the  French  arms; 
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fi92-D7  it  was  tiio  ruin  of  tlis  French  fleet,  the  shipwrecK  of  King 
James's  cause.  In  the  Netherlands  Louis  in  person  invested 
Namur,  and,  again  baffling  William  III.,  took  that  strong 
place,  which  carried  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  in  June.  This, 
which  might  have  been  the  decisive  success  of  the  war  on 
land,  brought  with  it  no  results;  the  victory  of  Steenkirke, 
in  which  Lusembourg  defeated  William,  ende^  the  Nether- 
lauds  campaign.  Elsewhere,  as  had  been  planned,  the 
operations  of  the  war  were  insignificant.  The  campaigns 
of  1693  were  also  indecisive;  although  Luxembourg  again 
defeated  William  at  Neerwinden,  the  capture  of  Charleroi 
was  the  only  result.  The  aggressive  period  of  the  war  was 
coming  to  an  end.  In  1694  it  became  almost  entirely  de- 
fensive ;  and  the  death  of  Marshal  Lusembourg  in  the  first 
days  of  1095  took  from  Louis  his  most  fortunate  general. 
ViUeroy,  >vho  succeeded  him,  was  a  poor  officer ;  the 
ancient  credit  of  the  French  army  was  upheld  by  Vauban 
and  Catinat.  The  war  in  that  year  was  exceedingly  lan- 
guid. The  generals  were  afraid  of  the  court ;  the  king  re- 
warded and  promoted  the  less  able  over  the  heads  of  the 
more  capable.  The  recovery  of  Namur  by  William  III.  in 
this  year  showed  how  France  had  lost  strength  since  1692. 
In  1696  Louis  succeeded  in  detaching  Victor  Amadeus_ 
from  the  allies  by  abandoning  Casale  and  Pinerolo  to  him, 
and  securing  to  him  his  Savoyard  territory;  and  the  duke's 
daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  eldest 
Eon  of  the  dauphin,  the  father. of  Louis  XV.  This  defection 
of  Savoy,  the  appearance  of  Catinat  in  the  Netherlands  iu 
1697,  the  renewed  vigour  of  the  French  arms;  the  difficulty 
of  governing  England  now  that  Queen  JIary  was  dead,  at 
Ia.st  led  AVilliam  III.  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Sweden., 

Louis  XIV.  was  at  least  as  willing  to  come  to  terms ; 
France  was  worn  out  with  the  long  war  and  its  great  sacri- 
fices ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  seen  that  Charles  II.  of  Spain 
had  not  long  to  live.  .To  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  great 
questions  of  the  Spanish  succession  Louis  agreed  to  terms 
which  ho  otherwise  would  not  have  granted.  The  peace  of 
The  Ryswick  in  1697  was  soon  agreed  to.  liouis  recognized 
peace  or  William  III.  -as  king  of 'England,  and' Anne,  second 
Byswick-  daughter  of  James  II.,  and  a  decided  Protestant,  as  his 
successor.  He  coded  to  the  allies  all  places  won  from 
England,"  Holland,  or  Spain  since  the  jeace  of  Nimwegen, 
and  consented  to  a  Dutch  garrison  in  each  of  the  Spanish- 
Netherland  barrier-fortresses.  These  three  powers  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  Germany,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  well  pleased.  She  had  made  war  chiefly  to 
reduce  the  French  hold  on  the  Rliine ;  William  had  pledged 
himself  that  Strasburg  should  be  restored ;  but,  as  neither 
England  nor  Holland  would  support  him  in  demanding 
this  of  Louis,  he  was  fain  to  make  peace  without  it. 
The  emperor  and  the  princes  wore  very  unwilling  to  come 
in ;  at  last,  however,  they  signed  a  separate  peace,  in 
which  they  got  back  all  places  taken  by  France  since  Nim- 
wegen,' excepting  Strasburg,  and  recovered  all  the  strong- 
holds on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. '  Lorraine  was  re- 
stored to  its  Gcrman^duke  ;  the  French  candidate  for  the 
electorate  of  Cologne  was  abandoned ;  and  the  claims  of 
the  Princess-Palatine  on  the  Lower  Palatinate  commuted  for 
a  sum  of  money.  Germany  had  fair  cause  therefore  to  be 
well  pleased  with  the  result.  Louis  now  turned  all  his 
attention  to  the  Spanish  •question  ;  and  the  failure  of  his 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  the  prince  of  Conti,  iu 
1C97,  perhaps  made  him  all  the  more  anxious  to,  prepare 
the  way  for  the  great  triumph  which  he  hoped  might  be 
won  at  Madrid.  The  closing  years  of  the  century  were 
passed  in  active  negotiations  for  this  object.  The  three 
houses  which  hoped  to  gain  by  the  death  of  Charles  II., — 
for  nations  were  now  treated  as  the  private  inheritance  of 
princes, — were  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  house  of , Austria, 
ftnd  the  house  of  Wittelsbach.  '  Austria  and  France  desired 
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to  acquire  the  whole  heritage ;  the  Bavarian  elector  would  1697- 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  partition.  ,The  emperor  Leopold,  ,1700. 
head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  desired  the  Spanish  throne  ' 
for  his  younger  son  the  archduke  Charles,  nephew  (by 
marriage)  of  Cliarles  IL,  and  grandson  of  Maria  of  Spain, 
Spouse  »f  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.;  he  was  therefore 
only  very  distantly  related  to  the  dying  king.  Louis  XIV. 
claimed,  in  spite  of  renunciations,  for  Philip  his  grandson, 
grandson  of  Maria  Theresa,  half  sister  to  Charles  IL,— ' 
Philip's  elder,  brother,  Louis  duke  of  Burgundy,  waiving 
his  claim  on  his  behalf.  Lastly,  Maximilian  Emmanuel, 
elector  of  Bavaria,  claimed  for  his  son  Joseph  Ferdinand, 
on  behalf  of  the  child's  mother,  Maria  Antonia,  daughter  of 
Leopold  I.  and  Margaret  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain.  Leopold  I.  was  the  only  male  cousin  of  the  Spanish 
king,  and  his  nearest  male  relation ;  and  Charles  II.  had 
also  married  Maria  Anna  of  'Neuburg,  Leopold's  sister-in- 
law.  Moreover,  his  rights  had  never  been  renounced,  while 
Maria  Theresa,  on  marrying  Louis  XIV.,  had  renounced 
hers,  and  so  also  had  Maria  Antonia,  mother  of  the  Bavarian 
electoral  prince.  The  knotty  question,  however,  was  not 
to  be  solved  by  paper-considerations  ;  it  was  a  matter  for 
the  law  of  the  stronger,  and  the  more  unscrupulous  ;  Louis 
XIV.  therefore  won.  WUliam  III.,  earnest  in  his  desire 
for  peace,  and  anxious  that  France  should  get  no  additional 
strength,  threw  in  his  lot  with  ,the  Bavarian  prince,  and 
thought  that  such  a  partition  might  be  made  as  would  The  pa^ 
satisfy  all.  <  Charles  II.  also  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  ''''»"• 
same  causfe,  and  made  a  wiU  in  favour  of  Joseph  Ferdinand.  ''""^'"*- 
This.however, pleased  neither  Austria  nor  France,  and  Count 
Harrach,  the  Austrian  envoy,  got  the  will  annulled,  though 
he  could  not  persuade  the  king  of  Spain  to  recognize  the 
archduke  Charles'as  his  heir.  Directly  after  the  signature 
of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  Louis  XIV.  sent  the  JIarquis  d' 
Harcourt,  a  most  successful  choice,  to  represent  his  interests 
at  Madrid,  and  ordered  Tallard  to  amuse  William  III.  with 
a  scheme  for  a  partition-treaty.  Harcourt  was  to  intrigue 
for  the  whole  succession  at  Madrid,  while  ^Tallard  should 
make  sure  of  a  part  at  St  James's.-  in.case  Harcourt's  difficult 
mission  failed.  William  III.  was^only  too  glad  to  enter 
into  the  scheme ;  and  a  first  partition-treaty  was  drawn  up, 
by  which  France,  Austria,  and  Bavaria  each  should  get  its 
part.  This  treaty  Louis  used  against  itself ;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  most  cogent  arguments  by  which  Harcourt  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Spanish  court  and  people  that  if  they 
would  keep  the  great  inheritance  unbroken,  and  not  destroy 
the  ancient  kingdom,  they  must  have  the  French  prince  as 
their  future  monarch.'  In  spite  of  much  ill-will  and  great  dis- 
couragement, Harcourt  won  his  way  into  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  utterly  outstripped  the 
rough  and  unwise  Austrians.  Early  in  1699  the  young 
electoral  prince  died,  and  the  first  partition-treaty  became 
void.  A  second  treaty  followed,  though  it  was  not  accepted 
by  Austria ;  and  Louis  XIV.  in  accepting  it  had  no  inten- 
tion of  keeping  his  word,  unless  it  suited  him  to  do  so. 
French  influences,  from  the  moment  that  this  secend  treaty 
became  -known  .  at  Madrid,  were  omnipotent  'vrith  the 
Spanish  court;  and  in  17uO  Charles  II.  signed  another 
will,  in  which  he  left  the  whole  of  the  grand  inheritance  to 
^hilip  duke  of  Anjou.  After  some  simulated,  and  perhaps 
a  little  real  hesitation^  Louis  XIV.  accepted  the  will  for  hia 
grandson,  and  enjoyed  for  a  brief'  while  the  triumph  that 
it  .brought, — the  triumph  of  successful  diplomacy  and  of  a 
vastly  enlarged  influence  and  power.  As  time  went  on,  it 
became  clear  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  not  always  be 
the  obedient  servant  of  the  king  of  France,  and  that  the 
connexion  between  the  monarchies  was  a  source  of  weak- 
ness rather  than  of  strength. 

War  did  not  break  out  in  consequence,  aS  had  been  ex- 
pected ;  the  English,  jrho  had  disliked  the  partition-treaties. 
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even  preferred  the  acceptance  of  t'le  will  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  cause  for  which  William,  with  bis  larger  views  of 
European  politics,  desired  to  fight;  and  Philip  of  Anjou 
became  king  of  Spain.  Louis  XIV.  protested  at  once 
against  the  view  that  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
should  never  be  united,  — though  he  had  used  their  certain 
separation  as  an  argument  to  influence  Spanish  opinion, — 
and  reserved  the  rights  of  Philip  V.  to  the  French  crown ;  in 
171-1  there  was  only  one  person,  and  he  a  sickly  child,  be- 
tween him  and  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Though  war  did  not  follow  at  once,  it  could  not  long  be 
delayed,  and  meanwhile  Louis  XIV.  did  all  he  could  to 
>trengthen  himself.  Early  in  1701  he  made  an  agreement 
with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  ejected  the  Dutch  troops  from  the  barrier 
fortresses.  It  was  a  haughty  denial  of  the  validity  of  the 
peace  of  Ryswick ;  and,  in  open  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  same  treaty,  he  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  James 
II.,  recognized  James  Stewart,  his  eldest  son,  the  "  Old 
Pretender,"  the  "  Chevalier  de  Samt  George,"  as  king  of 
England,  under  title  of  James  III.  About  the  same  time 
the  Germans  and  Dutch,  thoroughly  alarmed,  signed  at  the 
Hague  a  great  treaty,  "  the  Grand  Alliance,"  with  William 
III'.,  and  bound  themselves  to  restore  the  Netherlands 
barrier,  to  regain  the'Milanese  territory  for  the  empire,  to 
win  for  the  emperor  all  the  Italian  and  Mediterranean  pos- 
sessions of  Spain,  to  attack  and  take  the  Spanish  Indies. 
The  emperor,  without  delay,  sent  Prince  Eugene,  his  greatest 
general,  to  begin  the  war  in  Italy ;  the  double-dealing 
A''ictor  Amadeus,  the  skilful  strategy  of  the  prince,  the 
excellence  of  the  fresh  troops  under  his  command,  were  toe 
much  for  Catinat,  who  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  LouL3, 
who  never  had  liked  bis  best  general,  was  not  at  all 
sorry,  and  sent  Villeroy,  one  of  his  worst,  to  supersede 
him.  Villeroy  speedily  justified  his  choice  by  losing  the 
battle  of  Cbiari  (1701);  almost  the  whole  of  the  Man- 
t*ian  territory  fell  into  Prince  Eugene's  hands.  After 
the  surprise  nf  Cremona,  early  in  1702,  Vendome,  who,  in- 
dolent as  he  was,  was  a  good  general,  replaced  Villeroy, 
and  by  the  indecisive  battle  of  Luzzara  (August  1702)  re- 
covered some  of  the  lost  foothold  of  France  in  Italy. 

Ere  this  war  had  broken  out  on  all  sides.  The  death  of 
William  III.  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  early  in 
1702,  made  no  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  allies  for 
their  four  campaigns, — the  Italian  campaign,  which  was 
least  in  importance ;  the  Belgian,  in  which  they  aimed  at 
the  fortresses ;  the  German,  chiefly  on  the  Danube ;  the 
Spanish,  in  which  the  archduke  Charles  struggled  for  the 
crown.  Catinat,  transferred  to  the  Rhine,  and  ill-supported 
by  an  unfriendly  court  at  home,  the  ill-will  of  which  was 
reflected  in  the  conduct  of  bis  officers,  could  not  make  head 
against  the  prince  nf  Baden,  who  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
took  Landau.  Catinat,  who  soon  after  this  sent  in  his  re- 
signation, was  coldly  allowed  to  withdraw,  and  France 
thus  lost  the  most  prudent  and  capable  of  her  remaining 
generals.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  the  only  strong  and 
true  friend  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  bad  in  this  war ; 
lie  bore  the  brunt  of  the  early  periods  of  it.  Louis  of 
Baden  had  occupied  in  force  the  strong  elbow  of  hills  and 
forests  between  the  valley  of  the  Rhino  and  that  of  the 
Danube,  thereby  threatening  the  elector,  and  hindering  him 
from  joining  the  French.  His  position  was  very  strong ; 
yet  Villars,  who  was  ambitious  and  lively,  and  longed  for 
the  marshal's  staflT,  determined  to  attempt  the  task  of  driv 
jng  him  out.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
attacked  the  Germany  at  Friedlingen  (14th  October  1702), 
and  by  good  fortune  rather  than  by  skill  defeated  them. 
His  success,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  shake 
Louis  of  Baden ;  he  could  not  even  penetrate  into  the 
Black  Forest,     la  the  Netherknds  Marlborouch  str-nrih- 


ened  his  position  by  taking  a  group  of  towns,  and  keeping  1702-1. 
Marshal  Bouftlcrs  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  actively  em- 
ployed, as  they  retreated  before  him  from  point  to  point. 
The  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  in  Vigo  Boy,  and  the  out 
burst  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevenues  mountains,  t;olli 
added  largely  to  the  difficulties  of  Frince.  In  the  winter 
i  Marlborough  enlarged  his  base  of  operations  by  occupying 
the  electorate  of  Cologne,  and  early  m  1703  he  had  cleared 
out  all  the  Spauiards  in  his  rear  or  on  his  flank.  Eeforo 
the  end  of  1703  everything  was  ready  for  that  great  ad- 
vance winch  was  destined  to  raise  his  fame  to  its  highest 
point.  And  it  was  time  that  he  weut,  as  he  said,  "  to  teach 
the  Germans  how  to  beat  the  French  ;"  for  in  1703  Villars 
bad  been  very  successful  in  Germany  ;  he  had  forced  his 
way  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  had  joined  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Danube  ;  and  the 
elector  had  already  driven  the  Austrians  down  the  valLy 
to  below  Passau.  A  threatened  attack  on  Vienna  came  to 
nothing.  Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  elector  and 
Viilais  drove  Louis  of  Baden  from  his  positions,  and  defeated 
Styrum  at  Hochstatt ;  Tallard,  with  the  army  which  had 
watched  Louis  of  Baden  in  the  lines  of  Stolhofen,  returned 
to  the  Rhine  and  took  Old  Breisach  and  Landau,  as  well  as 
won  the  battla  of  Spires.  On  this  side  the  war  had  been 
very  favourable  to  France, — an  advantage  against  which  the 
transfer  of  Savoy  and  Portugal  to  the  side  of  the  allies  had 
to  be  set. 

These  changes,  and  the  continued  resistance  of  tLe  Mal^<;^ 
Huguenots  in  the  south  of  France,  enabled  Marlborough  to  ouL'h"' 
arrange  with  Prince  Eugene  bis  great  campaiirn  of  1704,  in  '^^'"'  , 
a  conference  near  Heilbronn.  Here  the  so-called  triumv-i- ;;q"4_ 
rate, — Marlborough,  Eugene,  and  Heinsius — England,  the 
empire,  and  the  Dutch, — laid  their  plans  to  neutralize  the 
French  advantages  in  Bavaria,  and  by  cutting  the  line  of 
their  communications,  to  relieve  Vienna  from  all  anxiety. 
The  peril  to  Austria  was  great,  for  the  French  and  Bavarians 
formed  a  long  unbroken  line  from  the  Vosges  to  Passau. 
Quite  early,  therefore,  in  1704,  Marlborough  began  to  move  • 
be  misled  Villeroy  and  Boufflers,who  were  watching  him,  and 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  with  a  view  to  joining  Prince 
Eugene,  who  held  the  famous  Stolhofen  lines.  The  French 
and  Bavarians  drew  together  to  meet  this  formidable  attack  ; 
the  elector  entrenched  timself  near  Donauworth ;  Villeroy 
and  Tallard  observed  the  Stolhofen  lines.  Marlborough, 
with  Prussian  and  other  help,  passed  through  Mainz,  crossed 
the  Black  Forest,  and  came  out  in  the  Danube  valley,  join- 
ing Louis  of  Baden  near  Ulm.  Their  united  forces  defeated 
the  elector  and  took  Donauworth.  Thus  doing,  they  bad 
placed  themselves  between  him  and  his  French  allies, 
Marsin  and  Tallard  ;  and  Marlborough,  feeliL.^  his  commu- 
nications to  be  critical,  and  rather  alarmed  as  to  his  position, 
drew  back  up  the  Danube,  till  he  had  effected  a  junction 
with  Prince  Eugene.  The  elector  had  also  joined  his  French 
friends,  and  they  lay  iu  wait  for  their  antagonists  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  Hochstatt 
and  Blenheim.  There,  on  the  13th  August  1704,  was  The 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  French  and  batUe 
Bavarians  had  the  superiority  in  numbers  and  position  :  2'*°- 
this,  however,  they  neutralized  l)y  faulty  arrangements,  aid  "" 
by  shutting  up  a  large  force  in  the  village  of  Blenheim. 
The  battle  was  hot  and  heavy,  and  the  loss  to  the  allies,  who 
were  the  assailants,  great.  Eugene  made  little  impression 
on  the  lines,  but  towards  evening  Marlborough  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  Talbrd's  position.  Thereby  l»e  cut  th( 
enemy  iu  two,  and  the  French  cavalry  fled  in  panic  toward: 
Hiicbstatt.  Many  were  drowned  in  the  Danube ;  Marsin  aac 
the  elector  drew  off  in  good  condition  towards  the  BIicJ 
Forest ;  Tallard  was  a  prisoner,  hb  whole  force  either  d^3 
persed  or  taken.  It  was  the  worst  mishap  that  had  c--  e» 
befallen  Louis  XIV.     Bavaria  was  entirely  subdued ;  Au» 
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1705-C.  Ji-ia  and  the  tethpire  sivcd ;  tbc  elector  took'  refuge  in 
I'l-ancc.  Loufs  of  Baden  was  able  now  to  cross  the  Pihine  ; 
Landau  again  fell  into  German  hands;  Marlborough  returned 
to  the  Moselle,  taking  Trarbach  and  Treves.  The  war  drew 
nearer  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  Germany  ran  no  fur- 
ther risk  of  invasion. 

In  1705  the  duke's  plans  for  an  attack -on  France  were 
neutralized  by  the  slowness  and  jealousy  of  Louis  of  Baden, 
who  did  not  care  to  play  second  to  "  the  handsome  English- 
man." The  Covennes  insurrection  being  now  ov€r,  Villars 
was  free  to  face  the  allies,  and  did  so  with  such  skill  and 
success  that  Marlborough  was  obliged  to  'fall  back  towards 
the  Netherlands.  On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV.  weak- 
ened 'VjUars  in  order  to  strengthen  ViUeroy  iu  the  Nether- 
lands;  so  that  the  campaign  of  1705  ended  without  any 
decisive  operations.  Not  so  1700,  the  great  year  of  the 
The  cam-  succession  war.  Louis  X  [V.  fully  intended  that  the  Nether- 
paigns of  lands'  campaign  should  have  iu  this  year  decisive  results. 
^'*'*'  It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  his  personal  likings  led  him 
to  place  in  command  on  that  side  the  incompetent  ViUeroy, 
who  had  to  grapple  with  the  victorious  troops  and  masterly 
generalship  of  Marlborough.  The  result  was  that  the  duke 
easily  won  the  great  victory  of  Eamillies  (23d  May,  170G), 
which  was  as  decisive  as  Blenheim ;  for  as  Blenheim  swept 
the  French  out  of  Bavaria,  so  Kamillies  made  them  power- 
less in  the  Netherlands.  The  allies  took  Louvain,  Brussels 
and  Malines,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  all  in  the  name  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  whom  they  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  as 
Charles  III.  Antwerp,  Oudenarde,  all  Brabant,  accepted 
him  at  once.  His  fortunes  seemed  equally  good  elsewhere. 
The  alliance  between  England  and  Portugal  in  1703  had 
War  in  given  a  turn  to  warfare  in  the  Peninsula.  The  archduke  in 
Spain.  1704  tried  to  penetrate  into  Spain  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier;  this  failed,  partly  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
country,  and  partly  from  the  ability  of  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
a  natural  son  of  James  11.,  and  nephew  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  one  of  the  few  real  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  France  at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand  the 
English  fleet  under  Rooke,  which  was  waiting  on  the  arch- 
duke, by  a  stroke  of  happy  audacity  surprised  Gibraltar 
(ith  August  1704),  and  occupied  it  in  strength.  The  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  French,  under  the  count  of  Toulouse,  one 
of  the  natural  sons  of  Louis  XIV.,  failed  to  recover  this  all- 
important  rock.  The  battle  of  Malaga,  though  the  French 
fleet  had  the  best  of  it,  damaged  their  navy  so  seriously  that 
they  could  attempt  no  more ;  and  in  the  exhaustion  of 
France  it  proved  impossible  to  refit  the  ships,  or  continue 
the  struggle  on  theseas.  In  1705  Charles  III,  unmolested 
by  them,  sailed  round  Spain,  and  landed  at  Barcelona.  The 
Catalans  and  Aragonese  were  inclined  to  support  him,  while, 
proud  Castile  held  by  Philip  V.  These  were  the  days  of 
the  romantic  career  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  In  1706 
the  French  and  Castilian  siege  of  Barcelona  came  to 
nothing ;  the  party  of  Charles  took  heart,  and  supported 
by  English,  Portuguese,  and  French  refugees,  drove  Philip 
out  (if  Madrid,  and  placed  their  candidate  on  the  throne. 

In  Italy,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Leopold  having  called 
Prince  Eugene  away,  Vendome  with  unwonted  energy  de- 
feated th?  Austrians  at  Calcinate,  and  swept' the  allies  out 
of  all  the  Milanese  territory.  Turin  alone  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Victor  Amadeus  IL,  and  was  the  object  of  a  fierce 
siege.  Prince  Eugene,  however,  returned  in  time  to  save 
the  capital ;  for  Vendome,  after  Ramillies,  had  been  ordered 
t9  the  Netherlands,  and  the  change  of  commanders  was 
everything  to  the  allies.  Prince  Eugene  attacked  the  French 
lines  at  Turin  ;  differences  sprang  up  between  Marsin  and 
tha  duke  of  Orleans  (the  nephew  of  Louis  XIV.';,  and  the 
Austrians  won  a  great  victory.  Marsin  was  killed ;  the 
French  army  would  not  obey  the  duke ;  the  whole  force 
melted  avi'txy,  and  Italy  foil  completely  into  the  hands  of 


the  allies.  Thus  in  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Ital}',  their  170C  3. 
fortunes  by  the  autumn  of  1706  seemed  to  be  completely 
triumphant.  '  In  Spain,  however,  the  Castilians  succeeded 
in  ejecting  Charles  III,  and  in  replacing  their  favourite 
Philip  v.;  and  in  the  .opening- of  1707,  the  victory  of 
Almanza,  gained  by  Berwick  over  Ruvigny,  a  French 
refugee  officer  of  ability,  finally  settled  the  Spanish  ques- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  A  treaty  of 
neutrality  for  Italy,  by  which  the  emperor  Joseph  I. 
secured  his  conquests  there,  also  released  Louis  XIV. 
from  some  of  his  anxieties. 

The' campaigns  of  1707  were  as  unimportant  as  those  of 
1706  had  been  decisivcf  The  appearance  of  Charles  XI! 
of  Sweden  in  Germany  paralysed  both  sides  a  while ;  Villari 
in  command  on  the  Rhiue,  stormed  the  Stolhofen  lines,  ana' 
pushed  into  Bavaria,  hoping  that  the  Swede  would  join  him 
with  his  invincible  Scandinavians.  Charles,  however,  cared 
not  to  unite  his  fortunes  to  the  Catholic  side,  and  after 
some  delay  marched  eastward  towards  Poland.  "^  Villars 
fell  ha.-k  to  the  Rhine ;  Vendome  quietly  watched  Slarl- 
borough ;  on  the  sea  Duguay-Trouin,  the  most  brilliant  of 
French  captains,  harassed  the  Anglo-Dutch  commerce,  and 
won  very  considerable  advantages  over  the  English  fleet. 
In  1708  an  expedition  for  Scotland  failed  completely;  and 
in  the  Netherlands  the  duk|  of  Burgundy  and  Vendomo 
were  caught  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene. at  Oudenarde 
(11th  July  1708),  and  utterly  defeated.  The  allies  crossed 
the  French  frontier  and  sat  down  before  Lille, — Eugene 
besieging,  Marlborough  protecting.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  the  place  had  fa'Uen  into  their  hands',  after  a  brilliant 
defence,  which,  though  unsuccessful,  won  for  Blarshal 
Boufilers  the  distinction  of  duke  and  peer  of  France. 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  with  all  Flanders,  were  secured  by  the 
allies  ;  their  light  cavalry  overran  northern  France,  and 
appeared  almost  at  the  gates  of  Versailles. 

The  fortunes  of  France  now  seemed  to  be  at  their  worst :  The 
famine  and  a  bitter  winter  closed  the  disastrous  year ;  every-  straits  of 
thing  was  at  a  stand-still,  trade  completely  ruined,  finance  in  f''"""^-  ' 
a  dreadful  state ;  even  the  king  began  to  despair,  and  to 
negotiate  for  peace.     He  had  felt  his  way  thitherwards  in 
vain  in  1706;  now  in  1709  he  made  serious  ofi'ers.     The 
allies  treated  his  proposals  with   great  severity ;  he  was  Louis 
willing  to  dismantle  t)unkirk  and  ruin  its  port  if  Lille  were  proposes 
restored  to  France,  to  give  up  his   grandson's  throne  of  '^rms. 
Spain  if  Philip  might  have  Naples  ;  he  did  not  absolutely 
refuse  to  abandon  the  elefctors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne. 
^Yith  such  concessions  peace  was  not  impossible.     The  allies, 
however,  insisted  on  stipulations  which  touched  the   old 
king's  personal  honour,  declaring  that  as  Louis  had  placed 
Philip  V.  on  the  Spanish  throne,  he  must,  with  his  own 
troops,  if  necessary,  dispossess  him  of  it  again.     They  al.'^'^ 
demanded  the  cession  to  Germany  of  Strasburg  and  Breisach , 
the  erection  of   a  new  line  of  barrier-fortresses  betwee;i 
Holland  and  France,  and  other  lesser  matters.     To  these 
Louis  would  not  consent,  and  the  negotiations  broke  down. 
He  appealed  warmly  to  the  country  to  support  him,  and 
was  answered  by  an  outburst  of  patriotism  which  enabled 
him  to  send  Villars,  at  the  head  of  a  good  army,  into  the 
Netherlands.     There  hs  fought  the  great  battle  of  Malpla-  Malpi. 
quet  (llth  September  1709),  in  which  Marlborough  and  q"«' 
Prince  Eugene  were  again  victorious,  though  their  losses^'"'  ''* 
were  tremendous,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  attack  a  very 
strong  position  held  by  a  powerful  army.     The  fall  of  Jfons 
was  the  only  advantage  which  resulted  to  the  allies;  with 
rii'at  the  campaign  came  to  an  end.     While  the  battle  actu», 
ally  restored  the  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers,  who  had  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  withdrawn  from  the  field  by  Mar 
shal  Boufflers,  it  produced  a  very  bad  feeling  in  England. 
There  men  were  very  weary  of  the  war,  and  the  camtige  at 
Malplaquet  had  been  terrible.     Louis  again  offered  large 
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coucessiooa  to  the  allies  in  1710;  the  triumvirate,  however, 
were  not  content  to  make  peace,  and  still  demanded  what 
they  knew  he  would  not  consent  to — his  personal  interfer- 
ence against  Philip  V.  The  campaign  of  1710,  which  fol- 
lowed, was  intended  to  strengthen  the  allies,  with  a  view  to 
their  penetrating  the  nest  year  into  the  lieart  of  France. 
Douai,  Bethune,  and  some  lesser-places  were  tr.ken  ;  Vil- 
lars  covered  Cambrai  and  Arras ;  in  Spain  Charles  III. 
again  entered  Madrid,  though  he  was  unable  to  hold  his 
ground  there,  and  before  the  year's  end  Philip  V.  was  again 
triumphant. 

In  this  gloomiest  state  of  French  affairs,  when  all  was  in 
confusion  and  despair,  the  old  king  at  bay  and  too  infirm 
to  head  the  remnants  of  his  armies,  the  allies  firmly  planted 
in  northern  France,  it  was  believed  that,  if  they  could  but 
hold  together,  they  would  in  one  more  campaign  succeed  in 
entirely  breaking  the  power  of  their  great  rival.  In 
England,  however,  that  change  of  opinion  had  begun  which 
saved  Louis  from  this  last  humiliation.  The  Tory  party, 
vehemently  opposed  to  Marlborough  and  the  war,  were 
gathering  strength;  the  elections  of  1710  went  in  their 
favour,  and  early  in  1711  the  fall  of  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough at  court  told  every  one  that  the  reign  of  the  AVhigs 
was  over.  The  death  of  Joseph  I.,  the  emperor,  by  placing 
Charles  III.  on  the  imperial  throne  as  Charles  VI.  (Decem- 
ber 1711),  changed  the  whole  position  of  affairs,  and  made 
men  still  more  unwilling  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  was  felt 
that  Europe  could  no  longer  sacrifice  herself  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  Spain  as  well  as  that  of  the  empire,  and 
to  create  a  power  which  might  endanger  the  stability  of 
Europe,  and  overthrow  the  balance  at  which  men  were  aim- 
ing. The  warfare  of  1711  was  languid;  Prince  Eugene 
w.as  called  away  to  the  imperial  election  ;  Marlborough  and 
Villars  long  watched  each  other  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
France.  The  only  result  was  the  capture  by  the  allies  of 
Bouchain,  and  the  arrangement  by  Marlborough  of  "a 
grand  project," — a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  France  in  the 
nest  campaign,  when  he  hoped  to  have  Eugene  by  his  side. 
In  the  winter,  however,  the  duke  was  overthrown  at  St 
James's,  and  his  plans  came  to  nothing.  Negotiations  for 
peace  were  far  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Tories  than  a  vigor- 
ous foreign  policy;  and  it  was  announced,  late  in  1711, 
that  Utrecht  had  been  chosen  as  a  place  of  conference ; 
the  bases  of  an  agreement  were  easily  arrived  at.  In  1712 
the  duke  of  Ormond  replaced  Marlborough  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  his  business  was  to  neutralize  the  Dutch  and 
Germans,  who  were  still  eager  for  war ;  and  in  May  Eng- 
land signed  a  separate  truce,  abandoning  her  allies.  They 
continued  the  war  a  while,  but  after  being  sharply  defeated 
by  Villars  at  Denain  (24th  July  1712)  they  accomplished 
nothing  more  ;  the  French  retook  Douai,  Le  Quesnoy,  and 
Bouchain.  Then  the  Dutch  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  further 
war,  and  came  in  to  the  English  truce  ;  war  ceased  on  all 
hands,  and  negotiations  went  on  merrily  at  Utrecht.  At 
last,  in  April  1713,  peace  was  signed  by  all  the  powers  ex- 
cept the  empire  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 
The  Germans,  thus  once  more  abandorted  by  their  allie?, 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  long.  Villars  outgeneraled 
Prince  Eugene,  and  by  defeating  him  before  Freiburg  in  the 
Erisgau,  and  taking  that  town,  showed  to  the  emperor  that 
he  also  would  do  well  to  come  to  terms.  In  1714  two  more 
treaties  were  signed  by  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the 
Austrians,  and  the  Succession  War  at  last  came  to  an  end. 

England  was  the  chief  gainer :  she  secured  her  succession 
through  the  house  of  Hanover,  which  now  became  a  ninth 
electorate ;  the  Pretender  was  to  be  compelled  to  leave 
France ;  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  were  never  to  rest 
on  one  head ;  Dunkirk  was  dismantled ;  Newfoundland, 
Acadia,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  were  transferred 
from  Franco  to  her ;  a  friendly  commercial  treaty  followed. 


Hollandgotastrong  barrier  on  the  side  of  France;  the  Span-  I'll-lSk 
ish  Netherlands  were  handed  over  to  the  United  Provinces, 
which  undertook  to  transfer  them  to  Austria  on  the  final  con- 
clusion of  peace.  She,  too,  made  a  favourable  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  made  a  king 
and  got  Sicily,  while  Austria  received  Naples  and  Sardinia. 
Prussia  received  part  of  Gelderland,  and  gave  up  to  Franco 
all  her  claims  on  the  Orange  principality.,  England  was  re- 
cognized as  mistress  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  France  re- 
covered Lille,  and  retained  Strasburg  and  the  whole  of 
Alsace.  Freiburg  in  the  Brisgau,  Breisach  and  Kehl,  she 
had  to  restore  to  Germany ;  the  rights  of  Philip  V.  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  remained  unshaken :  the  resistance  of 
Barcelona,  which  obstinately  refused  to  recognize  him,  was 
overcome  by  Berwick  in  1714.  Far  lighter  were  the  terms 
of  peace  than  those  which  the  triumviraie  had  tried  to  force 
on  Louis  XIV. ;  yet  the  aged  monarch  must  have  deeply 
felt  the  permanent  retrogression  which  they  involved.  His 
splendid  ambitions  were  shown  to  be  unattainable,  after 
they  had  well-nigh  ruined  France  in  the  pursuit ;  she  had 
paid  already  a  terrible  price  for  the  glories  of  a  grand 
monarch  and  a  great  age.  It  would  require  the  awakening 
of  the  Revolution  to  restore  her  to  her  right  place  in  Europe. 
Her  old  antagonists,  Austria  and  Spain,  were  also  losers  oy 
the  war ;  north  Germany,  under  the  guidance  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  was  destined  gradually  to  reduce  the 
supremacy  of  the  soutli,  and  at  last  to  take  its  place; 
England  was  fitted  for  the  great  destinies  she  was  to  fulfil 
in  the  course  of  the  century;  Holland,  secure  from  all  dis- 
turbance, withdrew  from  the  political  arena. 

A  short  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  when  The  c*!* 
things  were  almost  at  their  darkest  for  France,  domestic  mities  <rf 
losses  in  appilling  succession  had  stricken  down  the  king.  Franca.  ; 
In  April  1711  the  dauphin  died;  early  in  1712  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Burgundy  and  their  eldest  boy  were  carried 
off  by  fever;  in  1714  the  duke  of  Berry  also  died.  And 
now  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Bourbons  remained  only  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  great-grandson,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  future 
Louis  XV.  If  the  arrangements  as  to  the  Spanish  crown 
held  good,  the  dissolute  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  Louis 
XIV.  disliked  and  shunned,  was  the  next  heir  after  the 
little  Louis.  The  country  was  famine-stricken  and  most 
miserable,  finance  in  hopeless  confusion,  the  debt  grown 
to  vast  size;  an  annual  deficit  had  long  been  going  on. 
The  whole  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  eeemed  to 
have  fallen  into  ruin.  The  nobles  had  become  ueedy 
hangers-on  at  court ;  they  filled  the  army,  and  by  making 
it  impossible  for  merit  to  rise  had  contributed  largely  to 
the  disasters  of  the  Succession  War. 

The  brief  remainder  of  this  long  reign  was  of  little  im- 
portance. The  ignoble  persecution,  which  had  overthrown 
Port  Royal  in  1710,  continued  against  the  Jansenists  to  the 
end;  and  in  1714  Louis  tried  to  strengthen  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  party  against  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  by 
decreeing  the  legitimization  of  his  bastard  sons  by  Madame 
do  Montespan — the  duke  of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse,—  and  by  making  a  will  to  secure  the  regency  to  the 
duke  of  Maine  and  Le  Tellier,  his  Jesuit  confessor.  Then 
on  the  1st  of  September  1715  he  died,  leaving  the  crown  Dcathof 
of  France  to  his  great-grandson  Louis,  a  child  five  years  old.  Lo"" 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  at  last  shown  how  weari- 
some  was  the  task  she  had  borne  for  thirty  two  years,  and 
how  thankful  she  was  in  her  old  age  to  be  relieved  from  it, 
abandoned  the  king  just  before  his  death,  and  withdrew  to 
St  Cyr.  And  so  passed  away  a  monarch  who  had  cer- 
tainly been  great,  though  not  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word, — whose  soul  had  been  beneath  the  level  of  his  circum- 
stances. It  was  with  an  instinctive  movement  of  relief  and 
pleasure  that  Franco  heard  the  tidings  of  his  death.  The 
load  of  misery  he  had  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  his  people 
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1715.    had  become  too  gre(ft  to  bear.    He  liad  used  tbcm,  iiieir 
strength  and  the  labour  of  their  hands,  without  stint  or  re- 
gret ;  but  had  never  done  anything  to  solace  their  Tvoes,  and 
in  the  worst  and  most  famine-stricken  times  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  court  remained  undiminished,  and  the 
cares  of  the  Great  Monarch  never  descended  so  low  as  to 
the  poor  people,  whos9  fortunes  the  steady  grov.'th  of  the 
absolute  monarchy  had  placed  entirely  in  his  hands. 
A  new        For  France  the  18th  century  begins  with  the  death  of 
"ge         Louis  XIV.    The  party  which  had  surrounded  the  late  king, 
begins,     jj^g  party,  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  Jesuits,  the  duke 
of  Maine,  represented  the  past;  their  opponents  were  am- 
Vhilip  of  bitious  to  represent  the  future.     At  their  head  stood  Philip, 
Orleans   duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  in  cxtremest  form  all  the  char- 
regent,    acteristics  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family, — 
who  was  brilliant  and  most  intelligent,  highly  educated  and 
cultivated ;  who  was  brave  and  capable  as  a  soldier,  fuU  of 
good  ideas  as  to  the  benevolent  management  of  the  people, 
and  lastly,  profligate  and  utterly  without  rule  in  his  moral 
life,  so  that  his  better  side  was  always  neutralized  by  his 
worse  qualities,  and  he  ended  by  failing  completely  in  his 
attempt  to  govern  France  on  principles  opposed  to  those  of 
Louis  XIV.     Like  so  many  of  the  prominent  personages  of 
the  18th  century,  his  intellect  grasped  the  future,  while  his 
vices  clung  to  the  past.     Even  while  the  old  monarch's  re- 
mains were  being  hurried  with  scanty  pomp  and  tearless 
Dyes  to  St  Denis,  Philip  of  Orleans  swept  away  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  royiil  will,  and  had  himself  declared 
regent,  with  full  pov.-er  to  appoint  his  council  of  regency. 
The  public  opinion,  as  far.aa  it  fould  esist  and  express  itself, 
warmly  supported  this  coup  (Tetai,  and  the  party  of  the 
duke  of  Maine  .  hrank  into  Titter  obscurity.     At  once  the 
regent  set.  himself  to  reform,  the  goverumeoi,,  ond  alter  the 
f'ircign  policy  gf  France;  in  this  he  was  guided  partly  by 
his  knovfledge  of  the  plans  of  tbfj  late  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  partly  by  the  acute  inteliigenc;  of  his  former  tutor  the 
Abbd  Dubois ;  the  duke  of  liurgaady  represented  also  the 
Tliere-    ^  irtuous,  the  abbi  the  scandalou.s,  side  of  the  new  Govern- 
I'l'ii'iic'e  "  riout     In  home  nftairs  the  regent's  action  aimed  at  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  late  king's  methods.    He  proposed  to 
shift  the  work  of  governing  from  the  king  to  the  nobles ; 
there  were  to  be  six  business  councils  or  boards, — for  foreign 
affairs,  army,  navy,  church  affairs  (the  "council  of  con- 
Bcience"),  home  affairs,  and  finance.    This  system  of  govern- 
ment failed,  partly  through  the  indolence  of  the  regent, 
partly  through  the  inaptness  of  the  nobles  for  practical 
business.     In  church  matters,  the  Jansenists  were  r.ot  un- 
popukr,  and  came  back  to  Paris ;  Cardinal  Noailles,  head 
of  the  council  of  conscience,  was  moderate  and  tolerant,  and 
the  Jesuits  felt  thai  their  power  was  much  weakened.     The 
regent  even  talked  of  inviting  back  the  Huguenots  to  France; 
this,  however,  was  beyond  his  powers.     He  had  Fenelon's 
Telemaque  published  at  la.st,  as  a  kind  of  manifesto  against 
the  late  reign,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  era  of  benevo- 
lent princes.    Ho  hoped  to  introduce  throughout  Franco  the 
system  known  as  that  of  the  pays  d'etats,  a  system  of  local 
estates  or  parliaments,  which  should  lead  up  to  a  real  and 
substantive  States-General,'  and   make  all   the  provinces 
alike  in  form  of  government.      This  also  he  could  not 
carry  into  effect.     In  foreign  affairs  Dubois  led ;  his  main 
view  was  that  France  and  Spain  could  not  be  friends,  that 
Philip  V.  would  gladly  represent  the  old  high  Catholic 
interference  in  France,  and  would  do  his  worst  to  overthrow 
the  regent,  whoso  character  and  ideas  alike  were  odious  to 
him.     This  being  so,  here  was  reason  for  another  reversal 
of  the  late  king's  views ;  France  should  seek  her  friends 
among   the   natural   foes   of   Spain, — England  under  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  Holland.     The  marked  Anglomania, 
the  enthusiasm  for  everything  English,  which  is  to  be  seen 
at  this  time  in  France,  worked  in  well  with  these'ncw  lines 


01  loreign  policy.     With  these  views  Dubois  eet  liimself  to  1715-21 
resist  the  bold  schemes  ofCardinal  Alberoni,  the  adventurer, 
the  would-be  regenerator  of  Spain.    In  1717  he  succeeded 
in  combining  the  three  countries  in  opposition  to  Alberoni, 
and  in  17 1 8,  on  the  emperor  acceding  to  the  league,  the  Quad-  The  Qua/ 
ruple  Alliance  (France,  England,  Holland,  the  empire)  was  "'P'* 
signed.     The  detection  of  the  Cellamare  plot,  for  the  ov^r-  ^l''*""^®' 
throw  and  assassination  of  the  regent,  had  enabled  Dubois, 
just  before  this  time,  to  get  rid  of  all  the  Spanish  party. 
He  deported  Cellamare,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  im- 
prisoned the  duke  of  Maine  and  the  leaders  of  that  side  ;  he 
also'  took  for  himself  the  post  of  foreign  minister.     'War 
now  began ;  England  crushed  the  Spanish  fleet ;  the  im- 
perialists, in  British  ships,  seized  Sicily ;  Marshal  Berwick 
won  some  successes  in  northern  Spain.    The  basis  on  which 
Alberoni  had  buUt  was  too  slight  to  bear  the  strain  of  un- 
successful war;  he  fell,  and  early  in  1720  the  treaty  of 
London  closed  this  little  war.    Spain  ceased  thenceforward 
to  cherish  schemes  of  life  and  energy ;  the  ancient  kingdom 
lapsed  once  more  into  proud  decay. 

At  this  very  moment  France  greatly  needed  some  triumph 
and  some  tranquillity,-  for  she  was  now  rudely  waking  from 
new  dreams  of  gambler-wealth  at  home.  The  financial 
difficulties  inherited  from  the  late  reign  had  baffled  all  tlie 
skill  of  the  duke  of  Noailles,  who  presided  over  the  council 
of  finance.  His  "  chambre  ardente,"  with  which  he  had 
hoped  to  cure  the  evils  of  the  time  by  punishing  and  frighten- 
ing financiers,  brought  no  relief;  and  the  regent,  whose 
active  mind  and  indolent  disposition  led  him  to  adopt  new 
and  brilliant  schemes,  wascarried  away  by  the  clever  sugges- 
tions of  John  Law  of  Lauriston,  an  adventurer,  in  whose  John 
ready  brain  new  ideas  as  to  finance  and  banking  teemed.  Law  the 
He  had  hold  of  some  half-truths  respecting  the  real  objects  financier, 
and  character  of  money  and  commercial  circulation.  Paper 
money  was  a  new  thing ;  and  Law  believed  that  notes, 
baaed  on  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  country,  the  soil, 
might  be  made  to  double  the  nation's  capital,  and  relieve 
it  of  all  its  embarrassments.  He  was  allowed  to  establish 
a  bank  of  his  own  in  1716.  This  answered  so  well  that  in 
1718  Government  undertook  the  whole  mystery  of  banking, 
with  Law  as  director  of  the  new  Royal  Bank.  In 'connexion 
with  this  institution,  intended  to  set  afloat  paper  sup- 
ported by  the  property  of  the  state,  he  started  his  famous 
Joint-stock  Mississippi  Company,  with  its  grant  ofTheMis- 
Louisian  .,  and  all  the  unknown,  and  therefore  marvellous,  ^ssippi 
v.xali  'i  and  resources  of  the  interior  of  North  America.  The  o^'P'"'?' 
.shares  were  greedily  taken  up  ;  the  new  bank  notes  seemed 
to  afford  an  ea.sy  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  wealth,  which 
would  extinguish  thedebt,  and  set  the  country  forward  in 
lucrative  enterprise.  '  For  a  few  months  the  fever  was 
amazing ;  the  wildest  excesses  of  stock -jobbing  and  gam- 
bling were  committed ;  on  the  wings  of  this  paper-wealth 
the  state  should  escape  out  of  its  difficulties,  and  private 
persons  fly  up  to  spknduur.  Law  himself  bought  a  hand- 
ful of  titled  estates,  and  seemed  to  become  one  of  the  grea^ 
est  men  in  France.  Early  in  1720,  however,  confidence 
was  slia'i^cn,  and  then  the  bubble  burst  Law  stood  his 
gromd  a  while,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  w.is  obliged 
10  cake  flight,  as  poor  as  when  he  began.  The  embarrass- 
ments of  France  were  not  got  rid  of  in  this  way ;  the  royal 
bankruptcy  which  was  impending  would  in  the  ^end  pull 
down  the  mo.iarchy.  Dubois,  who  had  prudently  kept  Cardinal 
clear  of  this  downfall,  now  turned  his  ambition  towards  P-xwis. 
church  preferment ;  on  his  unworthy  head  were  placed  first 
the  archiepiscopal  mitre  of  Cambrai,  then  the  cardinal's  hat. 
His  rise  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  appease  the  Jesuits 
and  depress  the  Jansenists,  and  this  he  did  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  For  a  year  Cardinal  Dubois,  as 
first  minister,  w.is  the  foremost  man  in  France.  He  pro- 
claimed  the  mtyority  of  Louis  XV.  in  1723;  and  just  as 
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Lis  career  of  scheming,  of  clever  unprincipled  government, 
seemed  crowned  with  fullest  success, -a  little  accident 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  Four  months  latsr  his  Ijoon 
companion  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  carried  off  by  apoplexy. 
Thus  had  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  begun  with  shame- 
liiss  vice  and  prosperous  hypocrisy ;  as  it  began,  so  it  oon- 
lif.ued  to  the  end;  and  allthe  time  the  financial  difficulties 
cf  the  country  grew  apace.  The  debt,  seed-plot  of  revolu- 
tion, soon  passed  all  power  of  management. 

The  young  king  had  some  chances  given  him:  he  had 
good  preceptors,  and  intelligent  people  around  his  youth. 
His  temperament  was,  however,  entirely  bad  :  the  religious 
element  in  him  was  superstition  and  fear,  which  led  him  to 
mix  up  piety  and  debauchery  in  most  ghastly  connexion  ; 
he  was  coldly  selfish,  indolent,  vicious ;  the  absolutions  of 
liis  courtly  confessors  and  directors  gave  him  an  easy  con- 
science, if  he  had  a  conscience  ot  all,  and  encouraged  him 
to  continue  his  career  of  shameless  immorality,  till  at  last 
liis  vices  did  what  religion  seemed  unwilling  to  do, — they 
arrested  the  scandal  of  his  life  by  bringmg  him  suddenly 
and  directly  to  his  grave. 

From  1723  to  1726  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  council  of  regency,  was  first  minister.  It 
is  an  obscure  period,  which  produced  only,  through  a  back- 
stairs intrigue,  the  marriage  of  the  young  king  with  Marie 
Leczinski,  daughter  of  that  Stanislas  who  had  been  king  of 
Poland,  and  was  to  be  the  last  duke  of  I^orraine,  and  who 
rejoiced  in  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  "Beneficent 
Philosopher."  In  this  18th  century  priuces  and  great  min- 
isters adopted  titles  and  phrases  whkh  in  our  days  have 
descended  to  the  level  of  the  vendors  of  quack  medicines. 
Still  these  affectations  of  princely  humanity  were  a  pheno- 
menon of  some  importance  in  the  period,  as  showing  how 
the  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  was  setting  towards  those 
principles  of  right,  that  love  for  mankind,  that  zeal  for  good 
works,  which  is  based  on  the  intrinsic  equality  of  all  men. 
The  rule  of  the  brutal  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  mistress,  the 
Marquise  de  Prie,  came  to  an  end  in  1726,  and  then  Andr(5 
Hercule  Fleury,  bishop  of  Frfijus,  the  king's  preceptor,  took 
his  place.  The  statesman  Fleury,  and  the  church  historian, 
contemporaries,  are  not  the  same  person.  The  historian 
was  confessor  to  Louis  X\.,  the  statesman  his  tutor. 

Andr6  Fleury,  now  first  minister  and  cardinal,  had  the 
credit  of  being  an  upright  and  disinterested'  man, — Pope 
calls  him  "  honest  Fleury,". — and  all  society,  from  the  king 
downwards,  thorougldy  trusted  him.  His  honesty,  how- 
ever, was  narrow  and  limited,  and  his  home  government  ob- 
scure and  uneventful  He  made  no  scandals  and  attempted 
no  reforms.  Against  his  will  and  judgment  he  left  his 
mark  on  foreign  politics,  though  here,  too,  his  was  a  "  hand- 
to-mouth  ".  policy,  which  involved  no  large  view  or  grasp. 
At  first  he  succeeded,  with  no  little  dexterity,  in  arresting 
the  war  which  Austria  and  Spain,  supported  by  Russia  and 
Prussia,  threatened  against  England  and  France.  The 
congress  of  Soissons  in  1729  arranged  the  points  at  issue, 
at  least  for  a  time.  In  the  north,  however,  matters  were 
more  difficult,  for  here  new  elements  had  entered  into  the 
political  world.  The  new  ambitions  ot  Russia  under  Peter 
tlie  Great,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  young  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  at  once  affected  the  position  of  Austria,  involving 
that  ill-placfed  state  in  fresh  relations  and  duties  ;  while 
the  situation  of  Poland,  amidst  them  all,  was  obviously 
threatened.  France,  of  old  the  friend  and  always  the  rom- 
antic admirer  of  Poland,  could  not  fail  to  be  involved  in  the 
quick  and  unstable  changes  of  the  chivalric  kingdom.  This 
now  occurred.  In  1733,  Augustus  II.  of  Poland  dying,  the 
electing  nobles,  instinctively  dreading  the  power  of  their 
neighbours,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  who  had  made  a 
secret  compact  together  as  to  Polish  affairs  in  1732,  ap- 
pealed for  French  help,  and  re-elected  Stanislas  Leczinski 


their  king-,  he  hod  been  the  nominee,  of  Charles  XIL  inirsa-fll 
1704,  and  bad  fallen  with  him.  The  Russian  party  a.mong 
the  nobles  elected  Augustus  IIL  of  Saxony,  and  aa  Austrian 
and  Russian  soldiers  supported  him,  while  France,  in  fact, 
did  nothing  but  declare  war  against  Austria,  he  seated 
himself  firmly  upon  the  throne  of  Poland.  French  influence 
for  the  time  was  utterly  defeated,  and  Stanislas,  after  suit- 
able romantic  adventures,  found  refuge  in  France.  The  war 
with  Austria,  which  began  late  in  1733,  in  1734  occupied 
the  last  energies  of  the  last  of  the  old  generals  of  Louis 
XIV.  Marshal  Berwick,  commanding  across  the  Rhine, 
was  killed  in  the  trenches  before  Philipsburg;  and  Villars, 
in  Italy,  after  one  brief  campaign,  in  which  he  was  thwarted 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  died  at  Turin  about  the  same  time. 
The  French  fought  well  in  this  Italian  war ;  they  won  a 
hotly  contested  victory  near  Parma,  lost  a  sharp  affair  at 
La  Secchia,  and  defeated  the  Austrian;;  lit  Guastalla.  The 
Spaniards,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakening  of  Austria  in 
south  Italy,  landed  Don  Carlos  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomed,  and  the  "Two  Sicilies"  passed  from 
Austria  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  The  French  having 
taken  Philipsburg  were  in  a  commanding  position  on  the 
Rhine,  while  the  Austrians  were  much  weakened  in  Italy. 
The  emperor  therefore  made  proposals  for  peace,  which 
pacific  Fleury  gladly  met.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  (3d 
October  1735)  seemed  to  secure  French  influence  in  central 
Europe ;  the  Two  Sicilies  were  made  a  kingdom  for  Don 
Carlos ;  Lorraine  and  ducal  Bar  were  given  to  Stanislas 
Leczinski,  who  abandoned  all  claims  on  Polapd,  and  at  his 
death  the  duchies  were  to  fall  in  tO'France;  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  was  made  heir  of  Tuscany,  and  succeeded  to  that 
government  in  1737  ;  Franco  undertook  to  guarantee  the  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI.  Charles  VI.,  under  Pragim. 
whom  the  house  of  Austria  daOy  grew  weaker,  was  daily  'i'^  ^^"5* 
more  eager  for  the  flimsy  security  of  this  famous  document,  charlee 
which  aimed  at  ensuring  the  undisputed  succession  of  his  vi, 
daughter  Maria  Theresa  to  all  his  possessions,  as  head  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  Fleury,  by  acceding  to  this  paper-guar- 
antee, became  all  powerful  with  him,  and  induced  the 
emperor  to  sign  the  peace  of  Belgrade  (1739),  by  which 
the  possession  of  that  important  city  passed  to  Turkey. 
In  these  years  Fleury's  policy  seemed  thoroughly  successful, 
.and  France  was  believed  to  be  prosperous.  Her  prosperity, 
however,  did  not  reach  her  people;  the  misery  of  the  peas- 
antry in  1738-1740  was  exceedingly  great ;  famine  came 
each  winter;  the  people  died  in  crowds.  D'Argenaon  in  his 
Memoirs  declares  that  "  more  Frenchmen  died  of  misery  in  ' 
these  two  years  than  perished  in  all  the  wars  of  Louis  XFV." 

In  1740  died  both  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  Frederick  Thefrai 
William,  king  of  Prussia ;  the  strength  of  the  Pragmatic  Silooin* 
Sanction  had  now  to  be  brought  to  the  test.  Charles  VI.  ^"' 
lett  no  male  issue,  and  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  married 
to  a  weak  prince,  Joseph  of  Lorraine  and  Tuscany,  was  his 
sole  heir.  To  the  throne  of  Prussia  succeeded  Frederick 
II.,  a  slight  and  ingenious  prince,  who  admired  the  French 
and  played  on  the  flute.  He  reigned  for  forty-six  years,  and 
was  Frederick  the  Great.  Instantly  tlicre  was  a  scramble 
for  the  great  and  widespread  lands  thus  left  to  a  woman's 
care.  Joseph  of  Lorraine  failed  to  get  the  imperial  crown  ; 
this,  however,  was  a  little  matter,  and  after  all  it  came  to 
him  in  1745.  For  the  territories  there  were  several  claim- 
ants :  Bavaria,  Spain,  and  Saxony,  all  asserted  their  claims 
to  the  whole  inheritance ;  the  king  of  Sardinia  wanted  some 
Italian  fiefs;  the  young  king  of  Prussia  laid  hands  on 
Silesia.  France  obviously  lay  outside  the  quarrel ;  yet  it 
was  hard  to  think,  with  Fleury,  that  a  peaceful  and  reserved 
position  was  her  best  policy.  A  war-party,  headed  by  the 
two  Belle-Isles,  Fouquet's  grandsons,  negotiators  sndsoldiers, 
rose  up  at  court  in  opposition  to  the  old  minister.  i^U 
FiTopo  ranged  itself  for  or  against  the  fair  young  (jueen  of 
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•710-44.  Ilnngarj'.  England  was  warmly  for  Austria  ;  France,  late 
her  ally,  bow  hoped  finally  to  effect  tho  partition  of  the 
territories  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  joined  Prussia ; 
Spain  followed  on  the  same  side,  being  already  at  war  with 
England  ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  other  German  princes, 
Poland  also  and  Sardinia,  were  on  the  same  side.  At  first 
Maria  Theresa  seemed  to  have  no  friends  save  England  and 
Russia.  The  first  Silesian  war  had  already  begun  by  the 
swift  seizure  of  Silesia  itself  by  Frederick.  The  French  plan 
was  to  repeat  the  German  campaigns  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
■  sion  War, — with  Bavari?.  as  an  ally  to  cross  into  the  Danube 
valley,  and  having  taken  the  outworks  of  Austria,  to 
threaten  Vienna,  and  drive  the  queen  to  submission.  The 
French  army  was  led  by  Belle-Isle,  who  was  made  marshal 
for  the  occasion.  It  crossed  the  Rhine,  pushed  down  the 
Danube,  took  Linz  and  Passau,  and  seemed  to  carry  out  its 
plan  in  full.  Maria  Theresa  took  refuge  in  Hungarj' ;  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  had  himself  proclaimed  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, and  then,  supported  by  French  help,  marched  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  took  Prague,  the  capital  .  He  was  now  crowned 
king  of  Bohefnia,  and  soon  afterwards  elected  emperor 
(1742).  Belle-Isle's  schemes  seemed  all  to  succeed.  Time, 
however,  had  told  on  the  struggle ;  Russia  began  to  inter- 
vene ;  England  and  Holland  sent  help  to  Maria  Theresa ; 
Prussia,  securing  the  maiu  part  of  Silesia,  made  peace  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary  ;  and  the  French  by  the  autumn  of 

1742  w»re  left  alone  in  Bohemia,  face  to  face  with  the  re- 
vived strength  -and  spirit  of  the  tenacious  house  of  Austria. 
In  midwlnterBelle-Islewas  compelled  to  retreat  fromPrague, 
and  after  terrible  sufferings  and  losses,  brought  his  army 
back  to  the  Rhine.  In  this  campaign  the  one  great  general 
of  the  age,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom  the  French  henceforth 
called  Marshal  Saxe,  distinguished  himself  greatly.  Early 
in  1743  the  aged  Fleury,  whose  last  days  had  been  embit- 
tered by  the  war  and  by  its  failure,  dijd  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  Henceforward,  Louis  XV.  had  no  one  at  his  side  to 
save  him  from  the  disasters  of  mistress-government,  of  which 
the  malign  influences  grew  yearly  stronger.     The  war  in 

1743  again  followed  the  ideas  of  Marlborough.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Germans  hoped  to  command  middle  Germany,  to 
capture  or  eject  Charles  VII.  at  Frankfort,  and  then  to 
catch  the  French  in  Bavaria.  With  this  view  George  II. 
and  the  allies  pushed  forward  hasti.y  to  the  Main,  and, 
but  for  the  equal  rashness  of  the  duke  of  Grammont,  would 
have  been  intercepted  and  ruined  by  the  French  army.  As 
it  was,  George  II.  won  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  which  in 
England  was  celebrated  by  Handel's  famous  Te  Deum, 
and  in  France  aroused  vast  merriment ;  for  defeat  in  the 
18th  century  meant  the  di3crediting~of  the  noble  officers. 
The  Parisians  called  the  battle  the  "  Journ^e  des  batons  rom- 
pus," — the  day  on  which  the  marshals'  batons  were  not 
won  by  D'Harcourt  and  Grammont  The  French  armies 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Rhine  feU  back  into  Alsace,  and  Charles 
VII.,  seeing  how  little  help  they  could  give,  made  peace 
with  Maria  Theresa.  Her  fortunes  and  hopes  had  risen 
vastly ;  she  thought  she  saw  her  Way  to  thi  recovery  of 

The  Silesia  from  Prussia, — the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
s*'^' 1  from  France.  In  1744  war,  which  had  slackened,  renewed 
_  ' '"  its  force.  A  new  league  of  Frankfort  brought  Frederick  of 
Prussia  again  into  tho  field.  France  undertook  to  reduce  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  check  England  by  landing  Charles 
Edward,  the  "  Young  Pretender,"  in  Scotland.  This  part 
of  tho  scheme  failed  completely.  In  the  Netherlands  the 
genius  of  Marshal  Saxo  accomplished  all  France  desired  ; 
the  barrier-towns  had  been  neglected,  and  fell  one  after 
another.  The  ill-success  of  their  army  in  Germany,  and 
the  vigorous  attack  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  on  Alsace, 
compelled  the  French  to  suspend  operations  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  order  to  strengthen  Coigny,  who  commanded  on 
the  Rhino.     Their  want  of  power  spoiled  FredoricU'a  cam- 


paign in  Bohemia;  Charles  of  Lorraine  returning  thither  1745-48. 
forced  him  to  withdraw  into  Saxony.     In  1745,  in  spite  of 
Frederick's  wishes,  the  war  on  the  French  side  returned  to 
the  Netherlands,  and  there,  on  the  10th  May,  the  French 
army  won  its  one  decisive  victory  of  the  period,  defeating 
the  Anglo-German  and  Dutch  -forces  under  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Fontenoy.     Loijis  XV.  was  present  in  this 
action,  and  showed  no  lack  of  firs  and  bravery.     This  vic- 
tory was  decisive  for  the  campaign  ;  the  Netherland  towns 
fell  fast.     In  Italy  also  the  battle  of  Bassignano  laid  Lom- 
bardy  at  the  feet  of  the  French.     On  the  other  side  Fre- 
derick  the  Great,  though  he  still  won  great  victories,  fslt 
that  Maria  Theresa  was  gro-n-ing  stronger.     Her  husband's 
ambition  was  gratified  with  the  imperial  crown  ;  and  at  the 
very  end  of  the  year  she  consented  to  make  peace,  ceding 
Silesia  to  her  vigorous  rival,  and  securing  the  universal  re- 
cognition of  her  spouse  as  emperor.     The  peace  of  Dresden 
(Christmas  1745)  closed  the  second  Silesian  war.     France  j^-;'  ' 
was  now  almost  isolated ;  her  successes  in  the  late  year    "-^"'-'' 
seemed  of  little  avail   to  her ;    the   attempt   of   Charles 
Edward  on  Scotland  was  crushed  (AprU  1746)  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden  ;  and  the  English 
sea-power  began  to  show  its  vigour.     Off  the  French  and 
Spanish  coasts  England  gave  her  foes  no  rest ;  in  India  she 
recovered  Madras,  which  had  fallen  into  Dupleix's  hands, 
and  spoiled  the  French  plans  for  ascendency  in  the  East, 
In  this  year,  too,  the  French  armies  were  very  unfortunate 
in  Italy,  and  lost  all  their  command  of  the  peninsula.     The 
Netherlands  campaign,  guided  by  Marshal  Saxe,  alone  sus- 
tained the  honour  of  the  French  arms ;  Belgium  fell  com- 
pletely into  their  hands.     In  1747  Marshal  Saxe,  thorgh 
lie  took  Bergen-op-Zoom,    failed  before    Maestricht ;  and 
France  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  being  able  to  coerce 
Holland.     In  the  following  year  the  siege  of  Maestricht 
was  resumed,  but  negotiations  for  peace  intervened,  and  thj 
great  fortress  was  not  reduced.     The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chap-  The 
elle,  of  which  the  preliminaries  had  been  signed  in  April,  P^*<^^  °f 
was  finally  concluded  in  October  1748.     It  greatly  dis-^^^'K^j^ 
credited  France ;  the  successes  of   her  arms  in  Belgium, 
Savoy,  and  Nice,  were  of  no  avail  against  the  strength  her 
antagonists  had  developed.    England  and  France  mutually 
restored    their   conquests, — France   receiving   back   Cape 
Breton  and  England  Madras  ;  the  frontier  fortresses,  chief 
prizes  of  the  late  war,  were  handed  back  to  Holland.   France 
agreed  to  remove  Charles  Edward  from  within  her  borders, 
and  guaranteed  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Silesia  was  secured  to  Frederick ;  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
in  all  other  points,  was  once  more  accepted  by  Europe ;  the 
house  of  Austria  also  ceded  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the 
Spanish   Don   Philip.     With   this   peace  closes  the  long 
rivalry  between  France  and  Austria ;  when  war  breaks  out 
again  they  wiU  be  allies. 

"  To  the  government  of  an  old  priest  succeeded  that  of  Madame 
a  young  mistress,"  says  Michelet ;  for  this  was  the  time  in  '^^^'•'"' 
which  Madame  de  Pompadour  rose  to  power.  Herautho-'^ 
rity  lasted  twenty  years, — the  twenty  years  in  which  France 
sank  rapidly  in  Europe  into  weakness  and  discredit,  while 
her  great  writers  were  awaking  all  the  dormant  echoes  of 
the  world,  and  summoning  together  the  forces  which 
brought  on  the  Revolution.  The  mistress  madfi  and  un- 
made ministers  at  wiU,  and  changed  the  whole  fice  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  France ;  the  scandalS  of  the  court  under 
her  rule  set  men  listening  to  the  new  ideas  which  spreau 
swiftly  through  France ;  the  more  the  noblesse  descended 
in  worth  and  strength,  the  more  its  younger  members 
talked  the  language  of  modem  humanity.  Almost  all,  like 
the  state,  were  more  or  less  bankrupt,  and  unable  by  char- 
acter, training,  circumstances,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
movement  of  society  around  them.  When  Franea  awoke 
she  scattered  them  to  the  winds. 
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,.  iiarope  was  very  iar  from  being  finally  paci^lea  t>y  lua 
peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelle  ;  on  the  contrary,  everj'  one  seemed 
to  see  rents  and  holes  in  it  through  which  he  might  win 
new  advantages.  Frederick  the  Great  was  ny  doubt  con- 
tent with  it,  and  so  was  England ;  others,  however,  were 
far  from  such  feelings.  Maria  Theresa  had  reluctantly  set 
her  hand  to  the  cession  of  SUesia,  and  scanned  the  horizon 
for  help  to  enable  her  to  recover  that  important  duchy. 
France  was  almost  as  uneasy,  for  England  had  gained  ad- 
vantages which  were  in  fact  her  losses  ;  and  she,  too,  hoped 
•  ere  long  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  treaty.  In  India 
her  prospects  seemed  bright,  under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  Dupleix ;  in  North  America  the  peace  had  left  very 
serious  matters  still  unsettled,  and  it  was  hardly  likely 
that  any  court  save  that  of  the  sword  could  decide  the  diffi- 
cult questions  still  open, — questions  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
Acadia'which  had  been  ceded  to  England;  vital  questions 
as  to  the  conne.xion  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  both 
still  French  territories  ;  questions  as  to  tha'islands  off  the 
coasts  of  America,  the  owneiship  and  possession  of  which 
had  been  left  undetermineL  Acadia  had  been  ceded  with- 
out any  definite  statement  as  to  whether  the  cession  carried 
any  portion  of  the  mainland  as  well  as  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  England  claimed  the  territory  as  far  as  the 
ihore  of  the  St  Lawrence  river.  This  was  a  smaller  matter  ; 
the  question  as  to  the  relation  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana  involved  no  le.ss  than  the  ultimate  possession  of 
ell  Xoi-th  America.  For  while  England  held  the  coast, 
and  hoped  to  combine  the  wealth  of  agriculture  with  that 
of  commerce,  she  had  always  behind  her  the  long  line  of 
French  possessions  and  claims,  which  interfered  with  her 
colonizing  development,  and  threatened  to  push  her  back 
to  the  sea.  For  France  had  the  Canadian  lakes,  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  and  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  she  had  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  on  the  north  at  the  estuary  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  on  the  south  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Were  she 
to  secure  the  connexiun  through  this  long  line,  the  English 
colonies  would  be  terribly  straitened  and  endangered ;  the 
French  forts  along  the  Ohio  seemed  a  perpetual  menace 
to  English  interests.  Consequently  the  doors  were  scarcely 
shut  on  the  negotiators  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  when  fresh 
discussions  began  to  spring  up,  and  conferences  were 
held,  in  a  more  or  less  angry  tone,  at  Paris.  In  1751 
England,  thinking  that  France  was  only  lengthening  out 
the  dispute  because  she  hoped  to  strengthen  her  navy  for 
a  fresh  sti.ggle,  suddenly  made  war,  without  a  proper 
declaration,  and  fell  on  French  ships  and  forts  whenever 
she  could  capture  them.  It  was  a  high-handed  and  offensive 
proceeding.  In  India  also  an  undeclared  war  was  going  on 
between  the  officers  and  forces  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  French  under  Duplei.v,  which  brought  out  the 
latent  power  of  that  young  civilian,  Clive,  and  ended  in 
1754  in  the  recall  of  Dupleix,  and  in  a  peace,  or  at  least 
a  cessation  of  warfare,  between  the  rivals  on  the  Indian 
shores.  It  was  quite  plain  that  before  long  this  state  of 
half-warfare  must  develop  into  a  more  serious  struggle.  To 
that  also  the  whole  movement  of  European  politics  speedily 
began  to  tend.  For  it  was  not  only  at  Paris  and  London 
that  negotiators  were  busy  in  these  years ;  the  Austrian 
court,  eager  for  revenge  on  Prussia,  and  led  by  a  strong  and 
dangerous  statesman,  Kaunitz,  was  looking  hither  and 
thither  for  now  alliances.  The  world  had  grown  weary 
of  the  old  lines  of  opinion,  the  old  rules  of  policy,  the  old 
relations  of  courts.  Kaunitz  deemed  himself  the  chosen 
instrument  of  a  new  departure,  which  would  rearrange  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  restore  its  proper  authority  to  Austria 
and  the  empire.  This  statesman,  father  of  modem  diplo- 
macy, and  more  especially  of  that  side  of  it  which  has  ever 
tince  been  cultivated  at  Vienna,  had  administered  the 
J  Austrian  Netherlands  in  the  last  years  of  the  late  war,  and 


naa  rep.csented  Austria  at  the  congresses  of  1748.  In  1750  I7f;3-£5. 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Versailles,  and,  as  he  watched 
the  manners  and  temper  of  French  society,  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  saw  his  way  to  new  combinations  which  might 
be  very  profitable  for  his  mistress.  The  experience  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  had  coiiviaced  him  that  England  was  nottrutt- 
worthy  when  her  interests  clashed  with  those  of  Austria. 
He  saw  how  his  country  had  suffered  by  the  peace  ;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  France  would  be  a  far  better  ally  than 
England.  Hitherto  France  had  steadily  played  the  part 
of  friend  and  protector  of  the  smaller  North-German  states, 
in  their  struggle  against  the  dominance  of  the  house  of 
Austria, — this  was  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the 
secular  rivalry  against  the  Austro-Spaniah  power.  Now, 
however,  Prussia  had  taken  up  the  post  of  champion  of 
North-German  interests  and  opinions ;  whereas  France,  by 
her  new  Bourbon  relations  in  Spain,  and  her  support  of  the 
Jacobites  against  the  Hanoverians  in  England,  had  entirely 
changed  her  ground.  She  was  far  more  likely  to  find  a  Chacgea 
cordial  friend  in  south  than  in  north  Germany ;  she  had  '■>  Eu- 
nothing  to  fear  from  Austria  ;  she  had  much  to  lose  or  gain  '^P?^" 
in  the  north ;  the  Haaovcrian  interests  of  the  reigning  '" 
dynasty  in  England  led  the  Guelfs  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
France  on  the  Ehine ;  the  jealousies  on  other  sides  between 
France  and  England  all  tended  in  the  same  direction, — the 
direction  of  compelling  France  to  look  for  new  friends,  and 
to  abandon  her  ancient  policy.'  Prussia  became  the  inevit- 
able ally  of.  England;  France  began  to  look  towards 
Austria.  The  disagreements  between  Austria  and  Holland 
as  to  the  barrier-towns  in  the  Belgian  country  naturally 
threw  the  sea-powers  together;  for  neither  Holland  nor 
England  cared  to  see  Austria  on  that  side,  or  to  find  a  new 
rival  rising  up  at  Antwerp.  Now,  all  political  alliances  are 
based  rather  on  interest  than  on  sentiment ;  and  when  it 
grew  tolerably  clear  that  the  interests  of  England  and 
France  and  thosa  of  England  and  Austria  had  become 
widely  divergent,  it  became  equally  clear  that  new  com- 
binations must  come.  Austria  was  altogether  implacable 
towards  Prussia ;  England,  or  rather  the  English  court, 
in  its  anxiety  for  Hanover,  felt  that  Prussia  could  be  no  rival, 
and  might  be  a  good  friend.  Prussia  was  not  a  sea-power, 
and  was  a  very  near  neighbour  to  Hanover.  And  bo,  when 
Kaunitz  tried  to  persuade  the  English  cabinet  that  it 
ought  to  join  Austria  in  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia, 
he  found  so  cool  a  reception  that  he  at  once  turned  else- 
where. His  knowledge  of  France  taught  him  how  to  suc- 
ceed there ;  it  must  be  by  appeasing  and  interesting 
Madame  de  Pompadour;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
lately  offended  not  only  her  but  her  parasite  the  Abb(5 
Bernis  by  his  unpleasant  trick  of  plain  speaking ;  and  the 
political  independence  of  late  ye..rs  asserted  for  Prussia  was 
also  highly  distasteful  at  Versailles.  He  knew  that  if  he 
could  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Louis  XV.,  who  clung  to 
the  older  ideas  of  French  policy,  and  persuade  him  also  that 
Austria  could  be  a  good  friend  against  England,  ho  might 
succeed  in  reversing  the  political  conditions  of  Europe,  and 
perhaps  win  Silesia  back  for  his  mistress.  He  easily  per- 
suaded Madame  de  Pompadour ;  her  influence  was  his  from 
1751 ;  but  the  ting  was  slow  to  move.  Not  till  1755,  when 
the  insults  of  England  to  the  flag  of  France  were  too  great 
to  be  borne,  did  he  determine  to  accept  the  good  offices 
of  Kaunitz,  and  to  threaten  Hanover.  England  at  once 
drew  towards  Prussia,  Hanover  being  the  bond  of  union 
between  them.  AVhile  the  two  Catholic  powers  formed 
their  alliance  together,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  as  men 
noticed  with  a  smile,  showed  quite  a  fervour  of  devotion, 
which  seemed  not  in  the  least  incompatible  with  her  moral 
position,  the  two  Protestant  powers,  England  and  Prussia, 
set  themselves  to  resist  the  Catholic  movement,  and,  if 
possible,  to  secure  the  triumph  of  tuleration  in  r.orthern 
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3755-56.  Europe.  In  this  France  undertook  an  ultn-conservative 
line  of  policy,  in  union  with  her  old  antagonist ;  she  ceased 
to  lead,  or  even  to  sympathize  with,  the  advancing  states 
of  Europe  ;  it  was  the  old  world  she  would  support,  the  now 
order  of  things  could  no  longer  count  on  her.  And,  beside 
ill  this  abandonment  of  traditional  policy,  in  itself  no  little 
risk,  the  new  alliance  made  with  Austria  was,  on  the  face 
of  it,  a  political  blunder ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  it,  and  much  to  be  lost.  For  the  essential  points  to 
which  the  whole  care  of  France  should  have  been  given 
were  across  the  sea,  in  Canada  and  in  India ;  and  here  she 
was  allying  herself  with  the  most  inland  of  European 
powers,  excepting  Poland,  which  could  scarcely  be  reckoned 
as  a  power  at  all,  and  bending  all  her  energies  to  attack 
England  by  a  march  across  north-western  Germany  into 
Hanover ;  hither  went  her  strength,  while  tlie  English  wore 
left  to  carry  out  unmolested  the  plans  on  which  their  future 
ijreatness  hung.  Had  the  new  coalition  been  successful, 
Austria  would  doubtless  have  crushed  Prussia,  but  what 
advantages  could  France  have  reaped  from  the  warl  Her 
position  in  it  was  that  of  quite  an  inferior  and  secondary 
power ;  the  contest  would  e.xbaust  her  already  diminished 
ktrength,  and  teach  the  world  how  low  she  had  fallen ;  and 
if  she  failed,  it  would  be  little  less  than  ruin  to  her.  Eng- 
land, however,  having  (early  in  175G)  signed  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  Prussia,  France  delayed  no  longer.  On 
Mayday  1756  the  "Alliance  des  trois  Cotillons,"  "of  the 
three  petticoats,"  as  it  was  styled,  the  coalition  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  with  Maria  Theresa  and  Elizabeth  empress 
of  Russia,  was  formally  undertaken,  to  the  vast  delight  of 
the  French  court  and  nobles,  which  longed  for  the 
pleasures  of  a  great  military  promenade  in  such  good 
society,  assuming  that  the  French  people  would,  as  usual, 
bear  the  cost,  and  leave  to  them  the  excitement  and  the 
glory.  It  did  not  turn  out  so  amusing  as  they  had  expected. 
This  treaty  of  Versailles  was  immediately  followed  by-  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  England  ;  and  Pitt  before 
very  long  had  smoothed  over  all  difficulties  which  lay  in 
the  way  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia. 
The  elder  Pitt  was  regarded  with  as  much  fear  and  hatred 
by  the  court  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  as  the  younger 
Pitt  was  by  the  republicans  forty  years  later  in  the  days  of 
the  Terror.  The  allies  were  chiefly  tied  by  circumstances 
and  mutual  convenience  to  occupy  different  portions  of 
the  field  of  war, — England  grappling  with  France,  and 
Prussia  with  the  Austrians. 

At  the  beginning  the  French  navy  had  no  small  share  of 
success.  During  thepeace'g.eat  attention  had  been  paid  to 
it,  and  the  growing  importance  of  her  commerce  had 
reared  for  France  no  despicable  school  of  mariners.  At  the 
outset  of  the  war  a  great  expedition  commanded  by  Mar- 
shal Richelieu,  who  has  the  bad  distinction  of  having  done 
mors  than  any  other  man  to  debauch  and  corrupt  that  apt 
pupil  the  king,  set  sail  from  Toulon  harbour,  and  directed 
its  course  for  Minorca,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Englisli 
in  force.  Richelieu  took  Port  Mahon  and  invested  St 
Philippe,  on  which  the  English  had  expended  vast  toil,  hop- 
ing to  make  of  it  a  second  Gibraltar, — as^ond  point  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Mediterranean.  A  relieving  force  of  seven- 
teen ships,  commanded  by  Admiral  BjTig,  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Torrington,  was  handled  so  ill  that  it  was  defeated 
and  driven  off  by  the  French  fleet  under  La  Galissonniire, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  fort  of  St  Philippe  was  carried 
by  assault  in  a  very  brilliant  manner  by  Richelieu.  With 
it  the  French  became  masters  of  Minorca,  and  Richelieu 
relumed  in  glory  to  Paris.  Very  different  was  the  reception 
of  Byng  in  Englandi  There  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Minorca 
had  created  terrible  excitement ;  the  ministry  fell,  and  Pitt 
took  the  reins  of  ]X)wer  in  his  hands.  Ho  and  the  old  ^Vhig3 
at,  bis  back  were  known  to  be  anxious  for  vi;,'orous  measures. 
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and  for  a  liearty  co-operation  with  Prussia.  Byng  was  sacri- 1756-57. 
ficod  to  the  resentment  of  the  people  ;  his  incapacity  and 
vacillation  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  were  regarded  as 
signs  of  treason,  and  lie  was  shot  as  a  traitor.  Tlie  'war, 
thus  favourably  begun  by  France,  ought  to.  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  same  lines;  her  chief  strength  should 
have  been  directed  to  the  sea.  If  fortune  favoured  her  .still 
in  the  maritime  struggle,  she  might  fairly  have  hoped  to 
win  her  cause  in  Canada  and  India.  But  the  unlucky 
likings  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  for  Kaunitz  and  the 
Austrian  alliance  threw  t)ie  country  oft'  its  right  course,  and 
embarked  it  on  a  harassing  and  perilous  Continental  struggle. 
At  first,  though  Spain,  Poland,  and  Holland  remained  neu- 
tral, almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe,— Russia,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  the 'German  diet,  and  Sweden, — declared  for 
Austria;  and  after  that  Frederick's  sudden  invasion  of 
Saxony  in  autumn  1756  showed  that  the  war  was  really 
begun,  Louis  XV.  in  January  1757  declared  war  on  him, 
and  openly  joined  the  league  for  his  destruction.  Hesse 
and  Brunswick  alone  supported  Frederick.  For  this  France 
willingly  abandoned  her  success  on  the  sea.  She  had  seen 
Pitt's  first  effort,  the  attack  on  Rochefort,  fail  ignomini- 
ously ;  she  had  driven  off  another  fleet  which  threatened 
St  Malo  and  Havre;  she  had  news  of  successes  in  both 
Canada  and  India ;  still,  rather  than  make  these  omens  of 
fortune  lier  own,  she  turned  aside  to  invade  Hanover,  and 
plunged  into  the  larger  war,  in  which  she  could  never  hop« 
to  win  any  real  profit  for  herself.  While  Frederick  was 
attempting  in  vain  to  crush  the  Austrians  by  reducing  Bo- 
liemia,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Kolin  (18th  June  1757),  the^  French  army, 
80,000  strong,  and  commanded  by  Marshal  D'Estr^es, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  directed  its  course  towards  the 
Weser.  •  The  English  and  their  allies  were  commanded  by  Tlie 
tlie  victor  of  Culloden,  the  unwieldy'  duke  of  Cumber-  French 
land,  who  posted  them  behind  the  Weser  at  Hastenbeck  ;  J"  "' 
here  D'Estrdes  overtook  and  defeated  him  (26th  July  1 757). 
The  victory  was,  however,  not  complete  enough  to  please  the 
French  court^  with  whom  D'Estrdes  was  not  popular.  He 
was  removed,  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu  taking  his  place 
pushed  the  English  before  him  to  the  Elbe;  at  Stade  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  army, 
and  to  sign  the  shameful  convention  of  Kloster-Zeven, 
(8th  Sept.  1757),  which  permitted  the  defeated  Germans  to 
return  home.  Home  also  went  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
shorn  of  his  honours  as  the  saviour  of  the  Hanoverian 
cause  :  him,  however,  the  English  did  not  shoot,  as  they 
had  shot  poor  Byng.  Marshal  Richelieu  liaving  thus  dis- 
posed of  his  antagonists,  deemed  that  his  work  was  done  ; 
it  only  remained  for  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  conquest 
in  the  way  of  pillage;  so  instead  of  marching  on  Brand- 
enburg, which  was  almost  bare  of  troops,  he  contented 
himself  with  extorting  a  fine  fortune  from  tlie  Westphal- 
ians  and  Hanoverians,  with  which  he  built  himself  a 
splendid  palace  at  Paris,  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre.  This 
was  but  a  poor  result,  considering  that  it  was  believed  that, 
had  he  pushed  forward,  he  might  have  brought  the  war  to 
an  end  in  one  campaign.  His  selfish  indifference  to  the 
duties  of  high  generalship  wrought  the  ruin  of  his  cause. 
While  ho  lingered  in  Westphalia,  the  English  began  to 
recover  from  their  panic ;  and  Frederick,  returning  with 
incredible  swiftness  out  of  Saxony,  arrested  the  course  of 
disaster.  The  French  army  under  Richelieu  had  been  told 
off  to  overcome  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  resistance  ;  another 
army,  under  the  prince  of  Soubise  and  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Hildburghausen,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Ger- 
man circles,was  slowly  moving  towards  Berlin,  hoping  to  co- 
operate with  Richelieu's  victorious  forces.  Their  progress, 
however,  wns  rudely  interrupted  at  Kosbach,  on  the  5th  of 
iNovember    1757,  b^  Frederick,   who  caught  and  uttei-lif 
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I75r-J^.  ruined  tliem  in  a  battle  which  cost  him  almost  nothing,  and 
The  was  over  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Rosbach  was  one  of  the 
iwule  of  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  little  as  it  has  been  thought  of 
Rosbach.  j^^  tijstory.  Perhaps  it  has  never  happened,  before  or  since, 
that  so  hollow  and  slight  a  contest  haa  produced  such  great 
results.  At  first  it  seemed  like  a  mere  comedy  ,  the  crowd 
of  French  captive  regiments,  the  spoils  of  the  camp,  the 
liewildermeut  of  the  captors,  the  "  host  of  cooks  and 
players,  of  wigmakers  and  wigs  and  hairdressers,  the 
parasols  and  cases  of  lavender  water,"  the  absurdly  mcon- 
,'ruous  lumber  with  which  the  young  French  nobles  had 
jrepared  for  war,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  gai:nt  and 
mattered  soldiers  of  Frederick  the  Great,  grim  with  war, 
privations,  and  forced  marches.  A  shout  of  merriment 
rang  through  Germany,  and  was  re-echoed  from  France 
herself.  The  light-hearted  French  were  far  ■from  being 
depressed  or  vexed  by  the  defeat  ;  iu  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  France  was  utterly  indifferent  as  to  glory, 
and  the  country  saw  in  Dettingen  and  Rosbach  not  its 
own  defeat,  but  the  discomfiture  of  the  frivolous  noblesse  ; 
to  the  temper  of  the  times  these  glaring  instances  of  noble 
incapacity  were  rather  pleasant  than  not.  The  effects  of 
Ihe  Dattle  on  England  were  also  very  marked.  It  was 
there  seen  that  Frederick's  cause  was  not  hopeless  ;  and 
tJie  English  Government  at  once  refused  to  be  bound  by 
the  convention  of  Kloster-Zeven,  appointing  as  commander- 
in-chief,  iu  place  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  vigorous 
and  able  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick,  one  of  the  best 
soldiers  of  the  age,  who  won  and  thoroughly  deserved 
the  respect  and  confidence  even  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Hitherto  England  had  sent  over  nothing  but  money  and 
the  duke ;  now  Pitt  undertook  to  bring  20,000  English- 
men into  the  field,  and  henceforth  England  holds  a  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  French  side  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
The  greatest,  however,  of  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Ros- 
bach was  its  effect  on  public  and  national  feeling  in  north 
Germany.  Hitherto  all  men  of  cultivation  and  thought 
had  turned  to  France  for  inspiration  ;  all  men  of  taste  and 
fashion  regarded  France  as  the  arbiter  of  their  destinies  in 
dress  and  manners  ;  the  French  language  was  alone  polite 
in  courts  and  good  society;  the  German  tongue  was  counted 
rude  and  barbarous  ;  Frederick  the  Great  himself,  the 
■fery  champion  of  Germany  against  France,  of  m.odern  free- 
dom of  thought  against  his  Catholic  opponents,  the  odd 
"  Protestantium  Defensor  "  of  his  medals,  could  never  bring 
himself  to  speak  or  write  German  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
But  after  Rosbach  the  older  fashion  passed  away  ;  French 
manners,  which  before  had  seemed  so  beautiful,  were  now 
Feeu  to  be  corrupt  and  frivolous ;  the  slower  Germans  saw 
that  their  own  manners  and  tongue  were  worth  something  ; 
from  the  battle  of  Rosbach  begins  that  upspringing  of  a 
national  life  in  north  Germany,  which  finds  immediate 
expression  in  the  splendid  newborn  literature  of  the  day, 
of  which  the  most  direct  and  marked  example  is  the  Minna 
vo'i  Barnhdm  of  Lessing.  In  this  way,  then,  the  battle  of 
Rosbach  is  an  epoch  in  the  national  history  of  Europe.  It 
restored  the  fortunes  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  roused  a 
new  sense  of  national  patriotism  in  the.  North-German 
peoples'. 

After  1757  the  Seven  Years'  War  may  bo  considered  as 
having  two  chief  theatres,— that  of  Frederick  against  Austria, 
and  that  of  England  with  Hanover  and  Brunswick  against 
France  and  the  lesser  German  prinses,  the  "  army  of  the 
circles."-  It  is  with  the  latter  only  that  we  have  to  do. 
"The  cam-  In  1758  Frauce  made  groat  eftorts  to  reorganize  her  armies, 
Vlii  °^  ^"'^  ^'  i\i.e.rs\  for  decisive  action  in  Low  Germany.  A  new 
commander-in-chief,  the  count  of  Clermont,  a  weak  offshoot 
of  the- great  house  of  Cond6,  replaced  Richelieu  ;  Soubise. 
whose  favour  at  court  endured  to  the  end  of  the  reisn  cf 
Louis  X^  ,  and  who  was  the  only  njurtier  who  ventured 


to  escort  that  monarch's  remains  to  the  grave,  was  placed  1758. 
at  the  head  of  a  new  army.  Under  these  two  generals  the 
court  hoped  to  achieve  good  results  in  this  campaign.  The 
two  main  armies  were  directed,  the  one  towards  the  Rhine, 
the  other  towards  the  Weser ;  that  of  the  Rhine,  under 
Clermont,  had  the  strong  position  of  Wesel,  now  in  French 
bauds,  as  a  base  of  operation,  and  proposed  to  push  on 
thence  into  Hano%'er,  joining  the  other  army  under  .Soubise, 
which  was  to  advance  along  the  Weser  through  the  Hessian 
country.  Before,  however,  they  could  draw  their  scattered 
forces  together,  the  new  general  of  the  allies,  I'erdinand  of 
I'.runswick,  was  on  them,  and  iu  a  campaign  which 
Frederick  the  Great  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  with  that 
of  Turenne  in  Alsace,  he  succeeded  in  dislodging  Cler- 
mont from  Brunswick.  He  speedily  cleared  the  line  of  the 
Weser,  recovering  Minden,  and  driving  the  French  under 
Clermont  to  the  westward.  They  made  no  stand,  and  when 
they  reached  the  Rhine  at  Diisseldorf,  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  river  only  with  heavy  loss  of  prisoners, — for  Ferdinand 
stuck  to  their  skirts  like  an  avenging  fury,  and  at  last 
caught  them  at  Crefeld,  a  little  town  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mouse,  not  far  from  Diisseldorf,  where  he  inflicted 
on  them  a  defeat  which  covered  Clerniunt  with  discredit, 
and  utterly  ruined  the  prospects  of  the  campaign.  The 
Germans  had  now  driven  the  French  out  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  the  Rhine  provinces ;  Clermont  was  re- 
called, and  withdrew  into  private  life.  He  and  his  antago- 
nist Ferdinand  were  both  freemasons,  and  both  had  sym- 
pathies with  the  philosophical  and  political  ferment  of 
the  age  ;  yet  the  masonic  brotherhood  had  not  hindered 
Ferdinand  from  punishing  him  very  severely  in  this  cam- 
paign. Marshal  Contades,  a  really  good  general,  was 
sent  to  take  command  of  the  beaten  forces  ;  and  Soubise, 
having  won  the  battle  of  Sondershausen,  and  having  taken 
Cassel,  threatened  Ferdinand's  rear,  while  n  reorganized 
army  under  Contades  endangered  his  communications  on 
the  Rhine  ;  they  were  twice  as  numerous  as  the  forces  he 
could  bring  against  them,  and  he  was  obliged  to  draw  back 
on  Miinster,  giving  up  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
There  he  hindered  the  junction  of  the  two  French  armies, 
andcompelled  Contades  to  retreat  again  beyond  the  Rhine  ; 
while  Soubise  withdrew  to  the  Maine,  and  lay  for  the  winter 
about  Frankfort  and  Hanau.  So  ended  the  German  cam- 
paign of  1758,  into  which  the  French  Government  had 
thrown  all  its  strength,  and  had  once  more  got  in  return 
nothing  but  discredit,  while  the  other  interests  of  the 
country  had  been  left  to  drift  to  ruin.  The  English  fleets 
harassed  the  coasts  of  France,  destroyed  ships,  burnt  build- 
ing-yards, took  Cherbourg,  and  paralysed  her  whole  naval 
force.  Abroad,  she  did  nothing  for  the  vital  contests  her 
sons  were  waging  ;  the  English  took  Senegal  on  one  hand, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  ability  of  Montcalm,  mastered  Louis- 
burg,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne  on  the  Ohio,  which  they  renamed 
Pittsburg.  At  the  same  time  the  struggle  in  India,  which  Aflairsln 
had  begun  to  turn  against  France,  was  restored  by  the  bril-  India, 
liant  courage  of  an  Irish  Jacobite,  Lally,  whom  the  French 
court  named  governor  general  On  his  arrival  he  at 
once  effected  wonders,  recovering  the  ground  the  French 
had  lost  ;  he  vaunted  that  no  Englishman  shiuld  be  left 
in  the  Peninsula.  But  Lally,  brave  and  brilliant  as  lie 
was,  was  also  harsh  and  impetuous,  arousing  ill-will  even  by 
his  good  qualities.  Nothing  offended  his  subordinates  bo 
much  as  his  refusal  to  allow  them  to  pillage  at  will ;  and  the 
bright  opening  of  his  career  in  India  was  very  soon  clouded 
over  by  disputes  and  insubordination  among  his  officers, 
which  foretold  a  coming  failure. 

The  mushaps  of  175S  on  every  side  at  last  nwoko  tho 
Abb(i  Dernis  from  his  dreams  of  security  and  glory,  and  that 
obsequious  churchman,  the  henchman  of  Pompadour,  in 
his  cowardly  alarm,  instead  of  trying  to  repair  the  evil  done, 
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withdrew  to  Lis  bisliopric  of  Aix,  giving  place  to  an  abler 
statesman,  tlie  duke  of  Choiseul,  one  of  tlie  most  unfortu- 
nate of  tlie  noble  ministers  who  have  ever  presided  over 
the  affairs  of  France.  His  first  act  was  the  signature  of  a 
second  treaty  of  Versailles,  in  which  he  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour  committed  France  to  terms  which  plainly  meant 
that  France  should  bear  the  chief  burdens  of  the  war,  while 
Austria  should  win  all  the  fruit.  For  she  promised  to  keep 
100,000  meu  on  foot,  to  support  the  whole  Swedish 
contingent,  to  rostoro  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  defend  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  and  to  support  tlio  candidature  of 
Joseph,  eldest  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  for  the  title  of  Rex 
Komanorum,  and  the  succession  to  his  father  in  tlie  em- 
pire, and  finally  to  make  no  peace  with  England  till  Prussia 
had  restored  Silesia  to  Austria.  With  this  amazing  treaty 
France  again  went  stupidly  down  into  the  contest,  as  aii  ox 
to  the  shambles. 

,In  ]  759  the  old  blunders  were  again  repeated  ;  all  was 
abandoned  for  the  sake  of  the  German  campaigns  ;  the 
Rhino  army  under  Contades  lay  in  the  Cleves  country;  the 
■Maiiie  army  near  Frankfort  was  commanded  by'the  duke 
of  Broglie,  who  had  already  given  sufhcient  proof  of  his 
incompetence  atRosbach.  Between  these  armies,  watching 
both,  and  purposing  to  hinder  their  junction,  and,  if  he 
could,  to  beat  them  in  detail,  lay  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
now  reinforced  with  twelve  tliousand  English  and  Scottish 
soldiers,  who  had  joined  him  in  the  last  autumn.  He 
thought  hi^nself  strong  enougli  to  attack  Broglie,  but  was 
repulsed  with  loss  at  the  battle  of  Bergen  on  the  Nidda,  a 
few  miles  from  Frankfort ;  and  Broglie,  made  a  marshal  for 
this  success,  succeeded  in  efiecting  a  junction  with  Con- 
tades at  Giessen ;  thenco  they  advanced  together  to  the 
Weser,  occupying  one  place  after  another.  At  Minden  they 
paused  before  pushing  on  to  overrun  Hanover,  while  Fer- 
dinand, having  gatliered  all  his  forces  together,  came  down 
to  observe  and  check  'them.  Dififerences  arose  between 
Contades  and  Broglie ';  the  latter  was  successful,  popular, 
incapable;  the  former  a  good  officer,  whom  the  fatality 
which  had  beset  the  French  court  since  the  later  days  of 
Xouis  XIV.  had  thrown  into  the  cold  shade  ;  the  two  were 
hardly  likely  to  work  well  together.  Ferdinand  tobk'ad- 
vantage  of  their  errors^'alid  (1st  August  1759)  with  much 
smaller  numbers  and  the  worse  position^  ventured  on  a 
great  battle  at  Minden.  The  English  regiments  of  foot, 
W'ith  unheard  ofT  audacity,  charged  and-  overthrew  the 
French  cavalry,  which,  with  amazing  ineptitude,  had  been 
placed  in  the  centrt;,  as  if  it  were  the  most  solid  part  of  the 
army.  Had  Lord  George  Sackville,  who  commanded  the 
English  horse,  done  his  duty  also,  the  whole  French  army 
might  have  been  destroyed  or  made  prisoners:  As  it  was, 
the  exploit  of  the'  "Mindeu  regiments"  rang  through 
Europe;  and  the  French  army,  hastily  evacuating  its  posi- 
tions, fell'back  to  the  Maine.  Contades,  the  good  general, 
was  of  course  punished ;  Broglie  remained  in  command. 
Later  on,  he  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  Bourbons  by  op- 
posing the  Revolution  as  an  ^■migrii.  Henceforward"  Fer- 
dinand was  able  to  hold  his  own  in  western_Gcrmany,  and 
England  felt  secure  for  Hanover.  The  French  went  on 
placing  huge  armies  in  the  field  for  the  rest  of  the  war  ; 
yet  thanks  to  "  the  most  pejfect  "incapacity,"  as  Napoleon 
once  said,  of  Broglie  and  Soubise,  this  great  force  achieved, 
nothing,  and  succeeded  only  in  stiU  further  discrediting  the 
noblesse  and  the  monarchy,  while  it  exhausted  with  fearful 
speed  the  resources  of  the  country.  Nor  did  France  pay 
the  price  here  only  ;  her  efforts  in  Germany  still  hindered 
her  from  attending  to  her  interests  elsewhere ;  the  disasters 
of  her  navy  went  on  ;  her  influence  in  Canada  and  India 
docltned  day  by  day.  An  attempt  to  invade  England  in 
1759  failed  .completely ;  the  battle  of  Quiberon  Bay,  and 
the  cowardice  of  Couflans  who  commauJed  taere,  ruined 


the  French  navy ;  a  squadron  sent  out  to  harass  tne  coasta  17dO-(52 
of  Scotland  aud  northern  England,  under  Thuitit,  a  real 
sailor,  was  attacked  early  in  17G0  by  a  stronger  force; 
Thurot  was  kiUed,  the  squadron  captured,  and  so  the 
French  naval  power  came  to  an  end.  Henceforward,  no 
help  could  pass  from  France  to  the  outlying  Bcenes  of 
conflict.  Point  by  point  the  English  had  advanced  in 
Canada,  until  (September  1.3,  1759)  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
which  proved  fatal  to  both  Wolfe  and  the  brave  Montcalm, 
finally  decided  the  destinies  of  North  America.  That  vic- 
tory gave  to  England  the  ascendency  over  Canada,  and 
secured  to  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  the  eventual  mastery 
over  the  rest  of  that  great  continent.--  The  fall  of  Montreal 
in  1760  was  the  close  of  the  struggle.  In  India  also  French  ■ 
afl'airs  had  gone  very  ill  in  these  days ;  the  quarrel  between 
Lally  and 'Admiral  dAchiS  increased  in  bitterness;  the 
English  finally  captured  even  Pondicherry,  the  last  remain- 
ing stronghold  of  the  French  in  India.  Tliis  year  1759  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  disastrous' in  all  the  annals  of 
France ;  it  proclaiiiied  with  a  clear  voice  to  all  who  would 
hear  that  the  days  of  tlie  ancient  monarchy  were  numbered. 
The  monarchy  could  not  defend  France  abroad,  it.  was 
dying  of  debt  and  corruption  at  home.  .  It  was  little  help 
to  France  that  "in  1760  the  unhappy  Lally,  whom  men  ia 
their  vexation  accused  of  treason,  was  brought  home,  tried, 
and  shapiefuUy  executed  at  Paris..  It  was  not  on  him  that 
the  eventual  punishment  would  fall ;  in  1778  the  generous 
voice  of  Voltaire  made  France  confess  her  injustice,  and 
restore  to  honour  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  and  brilliant 
Irishman.  His  son  Lally-Tollendal  gave  to  the  fallen 
monarchy  a  loyalty  aind  support  it  surely  little  deserved 
from  him. 

Changes  now  began  which  pointed,  towards  peace.  The 
accession  of  George  III.  shook  the  power  of  Pitt ;  in  France 
the  subtle  address  of  Choiseul  had  carried  aU  before  him, 
and  he  at  last  saw  his  way,  too  late,  to  reverse  the  direc- 
tion which  the  efforts  of  France  had  hitherto  taken.  The 
war  in  Germany,  always  a  blunder,  should  become  of 
secondary  importance ;  the  active  friendship  of  Spain  and. 
other  Bourbon  princes  should  _ restore  something  of  the  old 
sea'-power  of  France.'  The  king  of  Spain  had  also  found 
out  his  folly  iu  remaining  neutral,  while  England  grew  to 
be'"supreme'ori"thejwater;  and  consequently Jji^^l 76 Mlie 
famous  "Family  Cotnpact,"  the  Bourbon  league,  was  signed  v  trf 
by  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  By  it  they  Si'i^iV 
mado  alliance  ofi'ensive  and  defensive,  guaranteeing  the  ""'-P*" 
territories  of  one  another,  promising  to  support  each  other 
and  to  make  no  separate  peace  or  war,  throwing  open  re" 
ciprocally  all  their  Larbours  and  frontiers,  and  declaring 
that  fot"  war  or  peace,  for  trade  or  pleasure,  France,  Spais, 
Naples  and  Sicily,  Parma  and  Piacenza,  should  count  as 
but  one  country,  one  land  blessed  by  Bourbons,  and  led  by 
their  great  chief  Louis  XV.  Here  was  a  splendid  scheme 
for  the  reconstruction  of  European  politics !  It  was  the 
Latin  races  clasped  together  by  the  Bourbon  family,  and 
determined  to  reassert  their  importance  in  Europe.  Had  tlie 
family  compact  been  signed  three  years  earlier,  or  hud  there 
been  one  man  of  real  power  among  the  Bourbons,  its  result 
might  have  been  serious  for  the  rest  of  the  world;  as  it  was, 
the  chief  efi"ect  of  it  was  the  resignation  of  Pitt,  and  the  half- 
burlesque  ministry  of  Lord  Bute.  For  Pitt  got  some  ink- 
lipg  of  this  secret  compact,  and,  confirmed  in  his -suspicions 
by  the  equivocal  language  of  the  Spanish  court,  urged  on 
his  colleagues  the  necessity  of  declaring  instant,  war  or 
Spain,  so  as  to  crush  her  fleets  before  France  could  come 
to  her  help.  But  George  III.  would  none  of  it;  the  minis- 
ters refused  to  take  tlie  bold  step,  not  having  the  justi- 
fication for  it  in  their  hands  ;  and  Pitt  threw  up'  the  seals 
of  office.  When  the  compact  became  known  to  the  world 
in  1762,  England  justified  Pitt's  foresijght  by  at  OBCodeclar- 
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ing  war ;  ia-a  few  months  the  Spanish  navy  bad  ceased  to 
exist,  and  Fjsnce  lost  her  West-Indian  Islands  one  after  an- 
other. Bute  with  the  young  king  stood  aghast  at  the  series 
of  brilliant  triumphs  which  signalized  their  efforts  to  bring 
war  to  an  end.  Meanwhile  the  French  armies  in  Germany 
continued  an  inglorious  if  not  any  longer  a  disastrous  career. 
In  1760,  1761,  1762,  they  still  occupied  Hesse  and  the 
Rhine  country,  fighting  a  few  battles  with  varying  success, 
and  displaying  in  the  clearest  light  the  incapacity  of  their 
leaders.  Negotiations  for  peace  went  on  through  1762 
between  France  and  England,  and  before  the  year  euded 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed,  just  in  time  to 
save  Soubise  with  his  80,000  men  from  being  ignominiously 
driven  out  of  Hesse-CasseL  Frederick  the  Great,  thus 
abandoned  by  George  III.,  was  also  ready  for  peace.  In 
February  1763  the  two  treaties  of  Paris  between  France 
and  England,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  Hubertsburg  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  with  Saxony  were  signed,  and 
closed  the  Seven  Years'  War.  To  French  historians  it  had 
Beemed,  as  Michelet  ventures,  to  call  it,  "an  ignoble  war"; 
a  record  of  blunders  and  follies,  met  by  shouts  of  derisiou 
at  home;  for  the  French  people  were,  at  the  time,  as  much 
amused  with  the  downfall  of  their  incapable  nobility  as  if 
they  had  belonged  to  a  totally  diflerent  race.  It  was  as  if 
they  wished  to  say  to  Europe  that  these  defeats  and 
scandals  were  not  the  defeat  of  the  French  people,  but  of 
an  intrusive  clique  of  strangers  ;  it  was  also  as  if  the  in- 
extinguishable gaiety  of  the  nation  could  find  even  the  ruin 
of  the  country  comical.  Doubtless,  in  more  or  less  uncon- 
scious fashion,  France  felt  that  the  war  had  brought  the 
domination  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  and  its  noble 
flatterers  nearer  to  an  end.      '  '    .      ./    '-Si'..^    '         - 

A  summaiT  of  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  ot  Paris 
shows  at  a  glance  how  low  France  had  fallen,  how  futile 
hod  been  the  Family  Compact.  She  ceded  all  her  claims 
to  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Cape  TBreton,  reserving  only  her 
fishing  rights  and  some  small  islands  useful  for  that  in- 
dastry ;  she  ceded  all  the  territory  which  lay  between  the 
English  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  line  of  the 
river  Mississippi ;  she  ceded  the  islands  of  Grenada,  Saint 
Vincent,  Dominique,  Tobago.  She  received  back  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  a  certain  district  on  the  east  coast  of  India  ; 
she  gave  up  Minorca,  the  one  flower  she  had  plucked  in  all 
the  war,  to  England,  and  withdrew  ell  her  troops  out  of 
Germany.  England  came  out  chief  gainer  from  the  war; 
l>6r  development  in  these  years  was  immense.  To  this  time 
we  owe  the  maritime  supremacy  of  this  country,  and  the 
spread  of  the  English  languags  anij  race  to  every  shore. 
We  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  and  to  read  with 
kindling  eye  the  chronicle  of  our  incessant  advances.  Yet  it 
has,  too,  its  dark  side:  a  world  filled  with  pushing  English- 
men could  scarcely  be  a  paradise;  there  are  race^  which 
object  to  being  thrust  aside;  there  are  civilizations  which 
English  commonplace  cannot  supersede;  the  dull  self-satis- 
faction of  ordinary  "  Anglo-Saxonism"  is  at  least  as  offen- 
sive as  the  livelier  "  Chauvinisme'"  of  our  neighbours. 

In  the  eleven  uneventful  years  which  form  the  remainder 
of  Louis  XV. 's  reign  the  characteristics  of  the  18th  century 
displayed  themselves^with  clearness,  ond  we  shall  do  well 
to  pass  them  briefly  In  review.  In  them  we  shall  recog- 
nize at  once  most  of  the  germs  of  those  movements  of  the 
Revolution-era,  towards  which  affairs  in  France  had  long 
been  tending.  To  begin  at  the  top  ; — the  court  was  so  cor- 
rupt that  We  must  go  to  the  history  of  the  most  Oriental 
despots  for.  a  parallel  The  king,  coldly  dissolute,  idle, 
careless  as  to  everything  except  his  scandalous  pleasures, 
end  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  which  he  kept  in  his 
oten  hands,  shut  himself  up  at  Versailles,  leaving  JIadame 
de  Pompadour  to  manage  everything,  even  the  details  of 
big  owa  debanchcrifei ;  the  infamous  Pare  duif  Cerfs  spreo'l 


shame  and  misery  among  Iiundrods  of  families,  and  added  1763. 
heavily  to  the  financial  di&culties  of  the  time.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family  was  of  any  mark  ;  the  pious  queen 
lived  neglected  and  forgotten  ;  the  dauphin,  whom  the  king 
disliked,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  his 
successor,  was  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits ;  there  was  no  other 
prince  of  consideration.  Consequently,  all  fell  into  Madame 
de  Pompadour's  hands;  and  till  her  death  in  176-1  she  too 
might  well  have  cried  "L'i5tat,c'estmoL"  And  it  the  princes  The 
of  the  blood  were  ciphers,  still  more  so  were  the  nobles, — a  oobiesse. 
needy  well-bred  throng,  if  of  the  older  race,  an  obsequious 
and  despicable  crowd,  if  of  the  newer  creations.  To  a  large 
extent  this  proud  noblesse  was  quite  modern  ,  for  a  long 
time  noble  fiefs  had  been  changing  hands  rapidly  ,  and  as 
citizens  grew  wealthy  they  bought  themselves  into  the 
sacred  circle  of  privilege.  «  No  love  of  country,  no  desire 
to  devote  themselves  or  to  resign  their  rights,  existed  in  a 
body  which  had  been  steadily  degraded  by  Louis  XIV., 
had  been  tempted  into  display  which  meant  debt,  and  had 
been  carefully  kept  away  from  their  estates,  lest  social 
independence  should  lead  them  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves. The  more  embarrassed  and  dependent  they  were, 
the  better  pleased  was  the  spirit  of  absolutism,  which 
thought  it  natural  that  they  should  Crowd  the  army  and 
disgrace  the  country  in  war  by  their  vices,  frivolities,  and 
imbecility.  When  at  last  they  had  to  stand  up,  face  to  face 
with  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  absolutely  un- 
able to  defend  themselves  ;  their  pride  and  poverty  alike 
forbade  them  to  sacrifice  their  privilege,  and  to  submit  to 
taxation  with  their  fellow  subjects.  The  clergy  were  cut  The 
asunder,  and  had  a  divided  existence.  The  prelates,  clergy, 
bishops  and  dignitaries,  and  the  religious  houses,  on  the 
one  hand,  were  in  all  essential  respects  on  the  footing  of 
the  nobles,  and  took  part  with  them.  They,  too,  were 
privileged  landholders,  who  could  inSlgt  heavy  burdens  on 
the  people,  while  they  would  bear  no  weight  on  their 
own  shoulders.  These  are  the  privileged  cla.sses,  who 
brought  about  the  Revolution.  The  king  and  his  court,  the 
nobles,  and  the  upper  clergy, — these  chiefly  caused  it,  and 
these  were  the  chief  sufferers  from  it.  The  rest  of  the 
clergy  were  a  very  different  race  ;  they  were  simple  c\i\i»,  ^ 

parish  priests,  by  birtli  and  interest  allied  with  the  people,  | 

not  with  their  lords, — men    whose  meaner  position  gave 
th<>m  a  chance  of  being  and  doing  good.     Arthur  Young 
who  travelled  through  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
bears  witness  to  their  general  excellence  and  devotion  to 
their  duties.     The    burgher  clxss    m    France  had    grown  The 
wealthier;  manufactureswere  not  unknown  ;  traue  increased  citizen*, 
rapidly ,    financiers,    money-lenders,    new    nobles    sprang 
from  this  class,  the  public  creditor  in  these  days  grew  lo 
be  a  power  in  the  state,  very  far  removed  from  liie  peasant 
on  the  soil  or  the  fierce  artisan  in  towns,  and  yet  advancing 
the  revolutionary  current  by  producing  many  of  the  writers, 
and  much   of   the   general  intelligence  of   the   time.      By 
the  side  of  them  wn  may  place  the  legal  profcs.^ion,  that  rive 
conservative  body,  which  struggled   in  vain  against  all  in- la^T*"- 
vasions  of  ancient  usage,  whether  'Vom  the  side  of  king  or 
of  people,  and  winch  in  the  end  gave  many  victims  and 
some  leaders  to  the  Revolution.     In  the  country  the  state  The  pea 
of  the  fveo|Jo  w-aii  wretched,  though  it  is  true  that  in  many  s;;utry- 
districts  the  soil  was  already  much  subdivided,  and   the 
peasant  propnelors  numerous.     It  was  reckoned  that  about 
a  quarter  of  the  soil  wus  in  their  hands  ;  yet  their  condition 
Was  little  the  better  for  this.    Their  burdens  were  still  \'ery 
heavy,  their  knowledge  and  methods  of  tillage  rude;  they 
had  no  capital  to  expend  on  the  land,  no  good  tools,  no 
cattle,   no    manures ;    winter   after   winter    they    fell   to 
famine-level,  and  sustained  a  miserable  existence  till  tJ<i? 
sun  again  revived  them,  and  sent  them  forth  once  more  to 
ln>Miur  in  the  fields.     Fortunately,  the  French  wiater  i» 
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1763.  short ;  if,  however,  a  long  winter  did  set  in,  as  in  1709,  or 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  then  the  sutferings 
of  the  people  were  extreme,  and  multitudes  perished  of  cold 
and  hunger.  The  feudal  aids  and  services — the  corvee,  the 
"  pigeon-right,"  the  game  laws,  the  common  winepress,  and 
common  mill,  and  a  hundred  other  oppressive  and  even 
fantastic  services — left  the  peasant  no  rest,  and  forbade  liim 
ever  to  hope  for  comfort  As  he  gained  in  intelligence,  and 
rose  above  the  dead  level  of  ignorance  in  which  his  masters 
bad  carefully  kept  him,  he  saw  more  and  more  to  vex  and 
anger  Iiim  ;  as  the  people  gained,  they  became  more  ripe 
for  revolution.  The  robber  bands  in  central  France,  and 
the  inability  of  the  authorities  to  cope  with  them  ;  the 
growth  of  a  large  class  of  restless  spirits,  who  dimly  echoed 
6ome  of  tlie  theories  of  the  philosophers,  and  practised  a 
new  and  lawless  method  of  distribution  of  property,  by 
robbing  and  destroying  as  they  could  ;  the  diminution  of 
population  in  the  country,  and  the  tendency  of  the  land  in 
the  less  fruitful  parts  to  relapse  into  a  wilderness, — these 
things  all  go  to  prove  the  wretchedness  of  the  peasant  life, 
and  were  aU  ominous  of  change.  These  conditions  of  the 
The  country,  and  the  improvements  of  the  burgher  class,  brought 
capital,  on  anotlier  change,  which  was  little  noticed  at  the  time, 
though  It  afterwards  forced  itself  on  tlie  attention  of  all 
Europe.  For  miles  round  Paris  it  became  known  that 
there  was  work  to  be  had  in  the  capital.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury Paris  changed  her  character ;  no  longer  a  mere  court- 
seat  or  city  of  pleasure,  she  had  gradually  become  a  great 
manufacturing  centre,  and  into  her  flowed  crowds  of  dissatis- 
fied or  starving  folk  from  all  the  country  round.  This 
immigration  went  on  down  to  the  great  outbreak.  It 
largely  increased  the  city  population,  provided  the  rough 
material  for  the  excesses  of  the  Pievolntion,  and  helped  to 
stamp  the  mark  of  Paris  on  the  whole  republican  movement. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  want  of  money  at 
court,  combined  with  the  want  of  food  in  the  cottage, 
brought  about  the  explosion.  These  were  the  social  and 
physical  conditions  of  ferment, — the  intellectual  movement 
which  dignified  the  Revolution  with  great  names  and 
imbued  it  with  grand  ideas  demands  brief  independent 
notice. 
Ljtera-  The  literature  of  the  Great.  Monarch's  time  is  usually 
tur«  io  assumed  to  be  the  golden  age  of  letters  in  France.  Yet  if 
""■  power  and  effect  on  tlie  destinies  of  men  and  states  be 
taken  as  the  test,  the  literature  of  the  18th  century  far  sur- 
passes that  of  the  17  th.  Moliere  and  Racine  had  been  at 
the  beck  of  the  court.  They  never  appealed  to  the  people ; 
still  less  would  the  lofty  muse  of  Corneille  care  to  speak  to 
common  ears.'  But  in  the  18th  century,  by  the  side  of 
the  superstructure  of  society  falling  fast  to  pieces,  and 
the  oppressed  substructure,  growing  daily  more  restless,  the 
authors  formed  a  third  and  an  independent  power,  eager  to 
push  on  the  ideas  of  the  age,  as  they  found  expression  in 
sciences  or  practical  matters,  or  as  they  formulated  an  easy 
philosophy  or  announced  as  startling  novelties  the  earliest 
commonplaces  of  political  rule.  And  the  significant  fact 
is  that  these  simple  rules  of  political  life  were  really  a  re- 
velation to  France,  and  for  the  first  time  set  her  people 
thinking  on  such  matters.  So  completely  had  the  country 
ceased  to  be  a  political  body, — so  completely  had  the  per- 
nicious principles  of  Louis  XIV.  destroyed  liberty  and  con- 
stitutional life,  that  all  had  to  be  begun  again  ;  and  the 
field  seemed  open,  as  well  for  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
most  harmless  commonplaces,  as  for  the  most  startling 
speculations  and  theories.  The  difiBculty  was  that  to 
France  the  one  was  just  as  new  and  strange  as  the  other. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Revolution  called  on  her 
not  to  amend  a  constitution,  but  to  mike  a  fresh  start, 
from  the  very  beginning.  Moreover,  this  state  of  things 
necessarily  placed  literature  in  opposition  to  cU  existing 


powers.  The  ancient  faith,  the  old  traditions  of  noble  1763 
lordship,  the  learning  of  tlie  lawyers,  all  alike  were  attacked 
with  unsparing  hand  ;  and  literature  built  up  for  itself  a 
strong  public  opinion  of  its  own  among  the  classes  which 
had  hitherto  been  as  nothing  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  IStli  century  literature  of  France  received 
its  first  impulses  from  England.  The  age  of  Queen  Anne 
the  advance  of  philosophy  and  natural  sciences  and  of 
letters  in  England,  the  quickened  connexion  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  days  of  the  regency,  had  enormous  in- 
fluence on  intelligent  Frenchmen.  Montesquieu,  a  noble- 
man and  a  lawyer,  with  the  temper  of  a  constitutional 
statesman,  was  the  advocate  of  pohlical  liberty,  after  tlie 
English  pattern.  Voltaire  became  the  champion  of  tolera- 
tion and  freedom  of  conscience,  and  had  learnt  from  Locke  ; 
the  Encyclopedists,  following  the  English  leaders  in  natural 
science,  wrote  their  vast  dictionary  of  human  knowledge, 
in  opposition  to  all  established  beliefs  ;  and  lastly,  Rousseau, 
the  sentimentalist,  addressed  himself  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  was,  in  the  end,  the  chief  teacher  of  those 
who  carried  out  the  Revolution.  Voltaire  began  his  literary 
life  in  1718,  with  his  CEdipus,  an  attack  on  priestcraft. 
He  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  and  yearned  to 
attack  them;  in  172.5  his  llmriade  exalted  Henry  IV., 
afterwards  the  hero  of  all  Frenchmen  in  the  Revolution,  at 
the  cost  of  Louis  .XIV.  ;  then  he  was  in  England  for  three 
years,  and  came  back  full  of  English  deism  and  English 
humanitarianism.  Henceforth  his  life  passed  in  alternate 
attacks  on  courts  and  adulation  of  them  ;  he  withdrew  at 
last  into  the  Genevan  territory,  whence  he  directed  tho 
defence  of  the  oppressed,  if  they  fired  his  sympathies. 
Thence  also  he  encouraged  the  progress  of  the  Encydopidie, 
which,  more  than  anything,  undermined  the  shaking  fabric 
of  society.  Meanwhile  Montesquieu,  in  his  Esprit  dts 
Loit  (1748),  as  weU  as  in  his  previous  work  on  The  Great- 
ness and  Fall  of.  the  Romans  (1734),  appeared  as  a  first 
master  of  modern  French  style,  and  as  a  champion  of 
English  constitutionalism  in  opposition  to  the  despotism  of 
France.  Though  his  works  have  been  perhaps  more  popular 
in  England  than  in  France,  their  effect  on  educated  opinion 
was  still  very  strong.  His  views  did  not  prevail  in  the  Re- 
volution-period ;  still,  they  had  no  small  influence  destruc- 
tively, by  pointing  out  to  Frenchmen  how  indefensible  was 
the  government  under  which  they  were  willing  to  live. 
"The  Esprit  des  Lois,"  said  Count  Grimm  in  1756,  "has 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
The  best  heads  in  this  country  (France)  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  have  been  turned  towards  objects  of  import- 
ance and  utility.  Government  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  philosophic  treatment  and  discussion."  The 
writers  on  political  economy  also  deeply  influenced  the  tone 
of  the  a^e ;  their  doctrines  effectually  disposed  of  the 
faulty  maxims  on  which  financial  affairs  had  been  conducted 
since  the  days  of  Colbert,  and  prepared  men  to  see  the 
importance  of  Turgot's  plans,  and  the  significance  of 
Necker's  Compte  rendu.  Lastly,  Jean  Jacques  Rousssau,  Rir.jseaii'j 
the  clockmaker's  son  from  Geneva,  began  his  seductive  »~''^i^ 
strains.  Musician  and  sentimentalist,  he  hit  the  right  tone 
for  the  popular  ear;  between  1759  and  1762  he  published 
the  Xouvelle  Hchise,  the  Contrat  Social,  and  the  £mile;  the 
Control  was  greedily  devoured  by  society,  high  and  low,  as 
a  revelation  of  a  new  code  of  politics,  in  which  he  boldly 
affirmed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  equality  of 
all  men,  all  being  born  free.  His  Emile  was  an  attack  on 
all  existing  ideas  as  to  education  :  nature  should  take  the 
place  of  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  the  priest  and  philosopher 
I  sh  juld  alike  be  kept  aloof  from  the  training-ground  for  men 
I  and  women, — for  Rousseau  was  as  little  tolerant  of  tho 
I  Encyclopedists  and  their  science  as  of  the  Jesuits  and  their 
1  religion.     Lastly,  his  Heloise  dealt  with  the  moral  code  of 
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./63-6&  mankind,  subverting  tnaoy  ideas,  fiiicd  v^^th  noble,  often 
impracticable  sentiments,  and  leaving  the  impression  of 
change  and  uncertainty  even  in  those  subjects  which  seemed 
least  open  to  difficulty.  He  app.ealed  to  nien's  con.'^cience 
and  sense  of  right  against  the  ruling  vices  and  selfish  im- 
moralities of  the  day  ;  arid  men,  seeing  these  glaring  evils 
sinctioned  by  the  presence  of  the  priesthood,  if  not  by  its 
participatiou,  warmly  adopted  the  tew  ideas,  and  desired 
a  revolution  in  morals  as  much  as  in  religion  or  politics. 
It  was  the  outcry  of  nature  against  the  iiiCmte  falsenesses 

Tim         of  a  complex  and  cornifU  society     The  great  Encyctopidie 
J-Jncyclo- „g^    managed    chi^Hy   bv  DAltnibiTt  aud    Diderot,   tho 

"  '*■  former  traced  i!.-  grmmd  plan,  and  wrote  the  preface  and 
some  mathematic.i!  treati.ses,  while  the  latter  supervised  it, 
and  acted  as  the  chief  editor.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
work  was  to  attack  religion,  and  to  sub'^titute  in  its  place  the 
conclusions  of  modern  science  ■  with  ly  Aleiiibert  and  Uiderot 
worked  Helvetius  the  materialist,  Holbach,  Griram,  flayiial, 
and  Condorcet,  of  whom  the  last  represents  that  pa.ssion  for 
man,  that  warmth  of  heart  and  sentiment,  which  draws  hiiu 
somewhat  near  to  Rousseau.     Among  tho  great  writers  of 

il<i8u8  the  time  must  not  be  omitted  the  harmonious  Buffon, 
who  laid  before  hia  countrymen  a  splendid  sketch  of  the 
material  world  and  of  the  creatures  that  inhabit  it.  It 
IS  the  work  of  a  poet  rather  tlian  of  a  scientific  student :  we 
find  a  cosmogony,  an  eloquent  picture  of  man  and  man's 
tellow-dwellcrs  on  the  globe,  —  if  written  with  truthfulness 
or  not  we  need  not  ask  ;  at  any  rate,  with  skill  and  power 
ho  enlarges  men's  horizon.  He  too  can  praise  God  in  his 
works,  and  in  so  doing  can  leave  the  established  beliefs  on 
one  aide.  In  alt  the  literature  of  the  age  we  see  new 
grounds  for  speculation  on  every  stage  :  theology,  letters, 
sciences,  natural  history,  politics,  constitutional  ideas, 
morality,  all  alike  are  grappled  with  by  writers  who  shake 
themselves  clear  of  existing  trammels.  Rejoicing  in  a 
new  freedom,  they  familiarize  the  younger  generation  of 
{•"lUnce  with  revolutionary  ideas  lo  every  line,  and  render 
the  coming  explosion  more  complete  and  moro  permanent 
than  any  movement  that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  first 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  mankind. 

Ti>'  fill       At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  Society  of  Jesus 

»i  ' .!»  was  on  Its  trial  th  roughuut  Eu  rope.  Tho  Order  had  changed 
""""■  its  ground  ,  it  had  long  ruled  in  kings'  courts,  and  was 
paying  the  price  of  the  mean.-*  by  which  it  had  gained  ascen- 
dency therein .  it  had  become  both  rich  and  troublesome  to 
society.  And  the  general  tendencies  uf  the  times  were 
against  it  ,  above  all,  it  incurred  the  deadly  hostility  of 
those  onlighteiieil  iniuisters  who,  in  almost  every  court  of 
Europe,  were  directing  the  new-born  energies  of  -states. 
Such  men  as  Pombal  in  Portugal  or  Choiseul  in  France 
could  not  but  resist  Jesuit  influences  which  clashed  with 
their  own,  whether  these  regarded  the  interests  of  courts 
or  the  welfare  of  peoples.  In  17C'2  the  parliament  of  Pans, 
influenced  largely  by  Madame  da  Pompadour,  look  their 
affairs,  which  had  become  secular  enough,  into  its  cousidera- 
lion,  and  decreed  that  the  Order  should  bo  abolished. 
Louis  XV',  after  some  hesitation,  confirmed  their  decision 
in  17G4,  aud  the  Order  was  expelled  from  France.  It  is 
iigniticant  of  the  general  movement  of  tho  period  that  the 
other  Catholic  powers  speedily  did  the  same,  until  in  1773 
Pope  Clement  \'IV.  (Gaoganelli)  finally  suppressed  the 
Order. 

Hioi-  Ml ,      On  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  17r>4,  Choi- 

'"'i'^^)  sful  still  continued  to  hold  the  chief  direction  of  affairs. 
His  ministry,  besides  his  belated  foreign  policy  of  the  /xicte 
■U  /amille,  w,i3  noted  for  more  than  one  solid  reform  ;  he 
reorganized  the  army,  instituted  the  JicoU  militaire,  saw  to 
the  progress,  so  far  as  he  could,  of  the  na\7,  encouraged 
colonization,  and  in  1768  united  Corsica  to  France.  He 
represented  the  philosophic  spirit  at  court,  in  antagonism 


to  the  Jesuit- party,  and  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 1770-7*. 
dour  more  than  neutralized  the  king's  dislike  to  him, — for 
Louis  XV.  was  very  jealous  of  any  interference  with  •  ^e  one 
branch  of  government  in  which  he  took  intere.';t,     ireigu 
affairs ;  and  in  these  Choiseul  was  ambitious,  if  r.o    very 
successful.     So  things  went  on  till  1770,  when  a  iie.-  .  lia 
tress  made  the  ground  untenable  for  him.     The  low-oorij 
beauty,  Madame  du  Barry,  was  the  tool  of  all  intriguers,  Modain. 
and  gained  unbounded  influence  over  the  worn-out  king.  JuBarr 
Choiseul  and  the  Jansenists,  who  had  enjoyed  a  brief  tran- 
quillity after  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  now  went  out  of  favour ; 
the  parliaments,  which  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  used  and  Tlie  I  »■ 
favoured,  were  exiled,  and  in  their  stead  came  a  new  system  Ifmcni 
of  administration  of  aw.     The  old  purchase  system,  which  '''^"' 
gave  stability  to  the  parliaments,  and  dated  from  early  Bour-  ^^^ 
bon  times,  was  swept  away,  and  royal  nominees  were  set  to 
fulfil'the  functions  of  the  parliaments.     It  was  thought  that 
the  change  from  officials  by  purchase  to  officials  by  royal 
grace  would  be  welcome.     France,  however,  distrusted  them,  •* 

and  said  that  the  "gratuitous  justice"  bo  much  vaunted, 
meant  nothing  but  injustice  guided  by  gratuities. 

Louis  XV.  lived  lung  enough  to  see  the  first  partition  of  Parti-  ' 
Poland  (1772),  that  great  blow  to  French  influences  in  thetiono*  . 
north;  nor  could  his  interference  hinder  the  signature  of  ^'''■""* 
the  peace  of  Kainardji  in  1774,  by  which  Russia,  supported 
by  EngUnd,  got  hold  of  the  Black  Sea  shores.     His  effort 
to  seize  the  Netherlands,  as  a  counterpoise  to  these  rapid 
additions  to  tho  strength  of  the  northern  powers,  was  a 
complete  failure. 

In  the  same  year  1774  Louis  XV.  died, — died  as  he  had  lieatli '>fc 
lived,  in   flagrant  vice.     His    reign  of  nearly    fifty  years  Lools 
had  been  a  continual  misfortune  for  France.    During  the  ^^• 
period  she  is  brilliant  only  in  her  literature,  aud  even  there 
we  are  conscious  of  something  unwholesome  and  unnatural. 

Some  years  before  this  the  dauphin  had  died,  leaving  aThec'sr 
young  sou,  Louis,  who  was  married  in  1770  to  Marie  An-  acter 
toinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  This  young  ^?"'' 
couple,  handsome  and  well-meaning,  now  came  to  the  throne 
in  1774,  inheritors  of  the  terrible  destiny  which  Louis  XV. 
had  prepared  for  his  grandchildren.  He,  cold  and  selfish, 
had  foreseen  the  coming  tempest;  but  "it  will  last  my 
time,"  he  said,  and  cared  no  more  about  it ;  he  felt  as  little 
for  his  grandson  as  for  his  country.  In  the  midst  of  the 
scandals  of  the  court  Louis  XVI.  had  preserved  his  purity, 
and  with  it  a  charming  simplicity  which,  while  it  seemed 
likely  to  render  the  difficulties  of  his  position  less,  seemeiS 
also  likely  to  arouse  men's  sympathies  for  him,  and  find  him 
friends  in  need.  And  in  later  days,  when  he. deserved  it 
less,  men,  even  while  they  struggled  against  him,  often 
fondly  caJlod  him  "  their  good  king."  He  loved  his  people, 
as  a  good  despot  might,  and  tried  to  mitigate  their  misery  » 

in  famine-times  ;  his  kindlines.'!,  however,  "was  but  weak- 
ness— his  simplicity  stupidity  ,  he  was  obstinate  and  yet 
not  firm  ,  and  his  good  and  bad  qualities  alike  made  him 
incapable  of  grappling  with  the  new  phenomena  of  society 
which  broke  un  his  astonished  sight     We  find  that  in  the 
most  thrilling  moments  of  his  history,  hischief  anxiety  often 
was  how  he  might  get  out  to  his  hounds.     Marie  Antoinette  Ma^.- 
was   a  I'ery  different   personage ;  she  had    much   of   her  Antol 
mother's  high  spirit ;  she  was  always  a  foreigner  in  France.  "'"* 
In  the  early  days  of  her  beauty,  when  all  Frenchmen  were 
inclined  to  worship  chivalrously  at  her  feet,  she  shocked 
them  by  laughiug  at  usages  which  seemed  to  them  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.     As  time  went  on  it  was  plainly 
seen  that  she  came  between  the  king  and  his  tendencies 
towards  reform  ,  that  she  formed  a  court-party  of  her  own, 
made  and  unmade  ministers  with  no  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  France,  and  no  preferences  except  for  the  worse  over  the 
better  public  servants  ;  that  she  more  than  neutraliiod  6'3    . 
the  king's  economical  wishes,  and  was  extravagant  and  reck- 
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less  ;  that  in  the  crisis  of  aSairs  she  led  the  king  away  from 
his  subjects,  and  taught  him  to  rely  on  German  help.  And 
80,  whUe  the  virtues  of  Louis  XVI.  may  have  retarded  the 
revolutionary  outbreak  for  a  few  years,  his  weaknesses  and 
the  character  of  bis  spouse  made  the  eventual  explosion  all 
the  more  complete  and  terrible. 

The  opening  of  the  reign  was  a  period  of  hope ;  all  seemed 
to  go  so  well.  Tho  king  and  queen  themselves  were  no 
common  mortals  :  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  graceful,  they 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  gloomy  selfishness  of  the 
past.  And  roused  by  a  gleam  of  hope,  literature  itself  also 
passed  into  sentimental  idyls  ;  the  court  was  itself  idyllic  ; 
at  the  Little  Trianon  tho  king  and  queen  played  at  farm 
and  mill ;  the  unreadable  sentimentalities  of  Florian  were 
the  delight  of  Versailles ;  the  innocent  pictures  of  Gessner'i 
pen  had  a  great  popularity  ;  the  days  of  Paul  and  Virginia 
■were  not  far  off.  These  things  occupied  and  deluded  the 
upper  world ;  the  middle  world  smiled  in  bitterness  over  the 
keen  satires  of  Beauraarchais  ;  the  lower  world  starved  and 
turned  uneasily  on  its  frozen  couch.  The  well-meant 
attempts  of  the  court  to  administer  charities,  "  to  make 
little  alms  and  great  galas,"  as  Michelet  phrases  it,  only 
served  still  more  to  irritate  the  discontented  crowd. 

At  first  all  seemed  well ;  the  ministers  of  Louis  XV., 
obscure  and  corrupt,  vanished ;  some  gleam  of  prosperity 
fihone  on  agriculture,  and  the  court  was  inclined  to  reduce 
the  disorders  of  finance.  No  able  statesman  could  tho  king 
find  at  the  beginning  ;  he  was  obliged  to  trust  to  Slanrepas, 
a  frivolous  and  incompetent  old  man,  who  did  the  state  one 
great  service,  for  he  led  Louis  XVL  to  entrust  the  finances 
to  Turgot.  Turgot  was  a  disciple  of  the  economists,  who 
had  worked  miracles  of  prosperity  as  intendant  of  the 
Limoges  district, — a  man  of  good  faith,  high  character,  and 
ability;  but,  like  many  others,  be  thought  that  what  seemed 
80  simple  to  him  would  at  once  commend  itself  to  all,  and 
entirely  underrated  the  resistance  which  the  interested 
noblesse  and  tho  court  itself  would  make  to  his  reforms. 
He  at  once  proposed  his  remedies  for  the  evils  of  the  time, — 
the  only  true  remedies — economy  and  the  abolition  of  privi- 
le^e.  The  state  should  spend  less,  and  should  draw  its 
supplies  from  all  orders  of  men  alike.  To  the  court  and  the 
nobles  this  seemed  revolution  and  ruin  ;  even  the  king  was 
startled.  Instead  of  supporting  his  minister  manfully,  he 
recalled  the  banished  parliaments,  and  thought  to  shelter 
himself  behind  the  law.  Tho  lawyers,  however,  special 
lovers  of  use  and  privilege,  felt  instinctively  that  Turgot 
was  their  foe ;  from  that  moment  his  fate  was  sealed.  A 
great  league  was  formed  against  him  ;  the  powerful  help  of 
the  scandalous  pacle  de  /amine,  the  grain-ring  which  had 
been  established  with  the  approval  and  participation  of 
Louis  XV.,  was  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  privileged  orders ; 
a  famine  ensued  in  1775,  and  lasted  three  years.  Louis 
XVI.  was  frightened  ;  all  seemed  to  be  against  him  ;  and 
at  last  in  1776  he  dismissed  his  one  great  minister.  "Tur- 
got and  I  are  the  only  men  in  France  who  care  for  the 
people,"  was  the  king's  mournful  complaint ;  it  was  time 
that  the  people  should  begin  to  care  for  tliemselves. 

Jacques  Necker,  an  ingenious  Genevan  banker,"  who 
seemed  to  have  the  art  of  creating  resources,  now  became 
finance  minister.  .  He  wa?  a  high-typed  charlatan,  who 
grasped  no  principles,  tried  no  heroic  remedies,  but  thought 
only  how  to  make  credit  and  float  the  country  over  its  dirti- 
culties.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  strain  of  war  expendi- 
ture was  added  to  his  other  burdens,  for  France  was 
moved  by  her  fate  to  take  part  in  the  American  struggle 
now  beginning.  Necker's  idea  was  that  he  might  stave  off 
the  imminent  bankruptcy  of  the  state  with  paper  and 
credit,  and  that,  to  be  successful  in  this,  he  must  lay  the 
proper  foundations  of  credit,  knowledge  and  honesty  in 
icalins.     With  this  end  before  him,  he  wished  from  the 


beginning  to  issue  his  Compte  rendu,  and  thereby  to  let  I77&-SL 
France  know  how  she  really  stood.  This,  however,  he  could 
not  at  first  carry  through,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
for  the  state  on  his  own  credit,  and  to  shift  as  he  best 
might.  People  trusted  him,  and  he  crossed  no  angry  and 
alarmed  interest ;  but  for  the  American  war,  he  might  have 
held  out  a  considerable  time.  The  war,  however,  was  grow- 
ing urgent.  At  first  it  had  been  volunteer  work ;  for 
young  French  nobles,  fired  with  a  new  zeal  for  liberty,  went 
over  to  support  the  colonists  in  their  struggle ;  and  though 
the  court  at  first  was  afraid  of  war,  thanks  to  its  embarrass- 
ments, it  could  only  look  with  favour  on  this  new  sea-power 
rising  up  to  counterbalance  the  overbearing  supremacy  of 
England.  The  most  noted  of  the  volunteers  was  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  who  manned  a  frigate  at  his  own  cost 
The  Saratoga  disaster  in  1777  made  more  active  measures 
necessary  ;  the  Americans  were  enthusiastic,  and  France, 
pushed  by  the  popularity  of  the  war  at  court,  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  trade  witli  the  colonists  early  in  1778. 
Then  began  a  great  maritime  struggle.  England  declared 
war  on  France,  and  tried  to  raise  up  embarrassments  for 
her  in  Germany;  but  the  skQful  diplomacy  of  Vergennes, 
foreign  minister  of  France,  arranged  the  peace  of  Teschen  Tlie 
(May  1779),  thereby  avoiding  a  great  European  war,  andt*»ceol 
also,  in  all  probability,  securing  the  independence  of  the  '^  '"■ 
United  States;  for  it  freed  France  from  anxiety  by  land,  and 
enabled  her  to  push  on  her  war  at  sea.  An  alliance  with 
Spain  against  England  followed.  The  war  lasted  about  five 
years,  and  was  marked  at  first  by  a  striking  revival  of  vigour 
in  the  French  navy.  The  sea  fight  off  Ushant  (July  1778), 
though  it  did  not  enable  the  French  admiral  D'OrviUiers  to 
claim  an  actual  victory,  had  revived  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  country.  The  war  was  waged  in  five  theatres, — in  the 
Channel,  at  Gibraltar,  in  North  America,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  Indix  The  French  attack  on  Gibraltar  in  1779 
was  entirely  foiled  by  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the 
ability  of  Elliot ;  the  threatened  descent  on  the  English 
shores  came  to  nothing ;  in  the  West  Indies  D'Estaing  de- 
feated Admiral  Byron.  In  1780,  however,  the  English 
roused  themselves,  and  their  more  real  strength  began  to 
appear..  Rodney  defeated  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet,  reliev- 
ing Gibraltar  and  Minorca  from  blockade  ;  then  sailing  for 
the  West  Indies,  ho  helped  the  English  cause  against  the 
insurgent  colonists  and  their  friends.  At  this  time  a  new 
and  powerful  engine  was  set  in  motion  against  England ;  it 
was  in  1780  that  the  system  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  inThenmv 
which  French  diplomacy  had  a  hand,  was  proclaimed  by  «<^  °'"''' 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  Freedom  of  navigation  for  all  was  '''""y 
asserted.  England  had  insisted  on  visiting  neutral  ships, 
and  on  confiscating  all  warlike  munitions ;  she  defined 
those  by  a  long  list  of  articles  possibly  useful  to  a  belli- 
gerent, such  as  timber  or  iron,  out  of  which  ships  could  be 
built.  The  contention  of  the  empress  was  that  the  flag 
protects  the  cargo  ;  also  that  nentral  ships,  if  escorted  by 
a,  neutral  war  ship,  are  free  from  visitation,  and  that  a 
"  paper-blockade," — that  is  a  blockade  announced  but  not 
supported  by  a  sufficient  force, — is  not  to  be  recognized  as 
real.  France,  Prussia,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Austria,  all  adhered  to  the 
Russian  proclamation,  and  equipped  armed  ships  to  assert 
this  new  and  liberal  maritime  code.  When  Holland  also 
joined  the  other  states,  England  at  once  declared  war  on 
her,  and  crushed  her  without  mercy.  As  an  immediate 
result,  the  French  navy  seemed  to  secure  the  ascendant  in 
every  quarter.  Do  Grasse  defeated  Howe  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  sailed  thence  to  support  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  against  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  combination 
was  thoroughly  successful,  ending  in  the  famous  capitulation 
of  York  Town  (October  1781),  which  indicated  that  the 
struggle  between  England  and  her  colonies  must  soon  end 
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irBX-66.  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  mother-country.     In  1782,  how- 
ever, things  seemed  to  go  better  vrith  England  •  in  India 
affairs  looked   brighter ;   Rodney  defeated   De  Grasse  off 
Saintes  in  the  Antilles  ;  Gibraltar  held  out  firmly,  though 
Minorca  had  fallen.     Later  m  the  year  England  made  peace 
with  the  colonists,  and  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  Statos  ;  it  was  felt  that  the  new  Rockingham  min- 
istry would  be  willing  to  make  peace  with  France.     And 
France,  much  as  she  hid  distinguished  herself  in  the  war, 
The         was  too  much  exhausted  to  wish  to  push  it  further.     The 
umy      sea-rights  of  Europe  had  been  asserted  against  England  ; 
America  had  secured  her  freedom  ,  France  liad  played  a 
brilliant  part,  with  one  hand  protecting  Holland,  and  with 
the  othei  giving  independence  to  the  United  States ;  she, 
too,  v/SLi  quite  ready  for  peace.     In  September  1783  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  between  France,  England, 
and  Spain.     England  restored  to  Holland  the  main  part  of 
her  conquests,  ceded  Minorca  and  Florida  to  Spain,  and 
.,  to  France  her  Indian  possessions,  confirming  also  the  stipu- 
latiou  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  respecting  Dunkirk.     On  the 
%  same  day  England  also  solemnly  recognized  the  independ- 
*"  ence  of  the  young  republic  of  the  West 
The  re-        France  came  out  of  the  war  with  much  honour  on  all 
suit  of     hands;  as  champion  of" liberty  abroad,  as  founder  of  re- 
the  wu   publics,  as  apostle  of  new  ideas,  she  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  a  stronger  attachment  than  before  for  her  owti 
despotic  monarchy.    The  contrast  was  all  against  the  old 
regime,  and  the  heavy  debts  incurred  in  carrying  on  the 
war  had  added  greatly  to  the  embaVrassments  of  the  crown. 
Moreover,   Necker    was    gone.     He   had   struggled   hard 
ogainst  the  inherent  difficulties  of  his  position  and  the  per- 
sistent hostility  of  the  court ;  at  last  he  had  persuaded  Louis 
XVL  to  let  him  issue  his  balance  sheet,  the  famous  Compte 
tno        rendu,  early  in  1781.     The  document,  afterwards  shown 
Compu    iQ   i)(j   erroneous  on   the   side   of   hope,  was   an   offence 
'^'"  "■     to  the  spending  classes,  an  assault  on  their  privilege,  a 
kind  of  act  of  treason  in  their  eyes ;  that  the  king  should 
keep  accounts,   and  lay   them  before    his  people,  was  in 
their   view   scandalous ;    from    the    moment   it   appeared 
Necker's  fate  was  sealed.    The  CompU  rmdu  was  more  clear 
than   convincing  ;   it  made  out   an  actual  surplus  of  ten 
million  livres  ;   ani  Necker  hoped  that,  seeing  this,  con- 
fidence would  recover,  and,  like  a  prophecy  of  good,  the 
Complf.  rendu  would  then  accomplish  its  own  statements  and 
make  a  solid  surplus      For  France  in  these  years  had  cer- 
tainly been  growing  richer  and  stronger ;  the  duties  on  ob- 
jects of  consumption  had  increased  two  million  livres   a 
year  ,  and  Arthur  Young  declared  that  "in  these  late  days 
the  advance  of  maritime  commerce  has  been  more  rapid  in 
France  than  in  England.     Commerce  has  doubled  in  twenty 
years."     Necker  had  therefore  a  sound  basis  to  go  on  ;  but 
the  court  could  not  endure  life  on  such  terms,  and  in  May 
1781  he  had  to  resign  office.     From  this  time  the  queen's 
The  mis-  influence  was  omnipotent  over  the  feeble  king.    She  ruled 
inauage-  ^y[i\^  a  succession  of  obscure  and  incompetent  ministers, — 
court  "'  ^"^  ''°''  ^^  Fleury,  then  D'Ormesson,  who,  when  he  re- 
signed office,  left  only  about  £14,400  in  the  treasury,  after 
having  borrowed  nearly  £14,000,000  sterling  in  two  years 
and  a  half.    These  men  were  followed  by  the  "  ladies'  minis- 
ter,"— the  Fouquetof  tbatage,'evenas  Necker  had  been  its 
Caloiine  Law, — Calonne,  the  "  enchanter,"  the  "  model  minister,"  as 
'■jccomes  the  court  Styled  him.     He  found  "two  little  bags  of  gold, 
■nimsur.  ^^^jj  j200  francs  in  each,  in  the  royal  treasury," — a  rather 
slight  foundation  to  begin  upon.     "There  was,"  he  says, 
"neither  money  nor  credit ;  the  current  debts  of  the  crown 
were  immense,  the  income  pledged  far  in  advance,  the  re- 
sources dried  up,  public  property  valueless,  the  coin  of  the 
realm  impoverished  and  withdrawn  from  circulation — the 
whole,  in  a  word,  on  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy."     His 
idea  was  to  mend  matters  by  a  gay  and  profuse  expenditure ; 


the  queen  should  have  whatever  she  wanted ;  "  waste  is  the  1789-St 
true  almsgiving  of  kings"  again  became  a  state-maxim;'and 
all  things  should  go  on  merrily,  from  minute  to  minute.  So 
the  great  annual  deficit  continued  unchecked.  In  the  autumn 
of  1786  Calonne  himself,  in  spite  of  his  lively  espedienta 
and  "  gaiety  of  heart,"  as  he  dragged  the  nation  to  its  ruiu, 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  finances  were  in  a  hopeless 
state.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  privileged  orders, 
which  had  so  praised  and  petted  him,  would  be  flssible  to 
one  they  knew  to  be  their  friend,  and  induced  Louis  XVL 
to  call  an  assembly  of  notables  in  1787,  before  whom  he 
laid  the  state  of  the  finances  and  his  proposals  for  reform. 
For  forty  years  finance  had  been  steadily  going  wrong ;  the 
deficit,  which  began  in  1739,  was  a  million  and  a  third  per 
annum  in  1764  ;  was,  even  in  Necker's  days,  well  over  two 
millions  ;  by  1786  had  increased  to  more  than  six  millions 
and  a  half ;  the  best  estimate  Calonne  could  make  for  1787 
involved  a  deficit  of  five  million  pounds.  Since  Necker  had 
come  to  power  the  total  loans  had  amounted  to  fifty  million: 
pounds.  Calonne,  with  irresistible  force,  argued  frbm  this 
that  the  ruin  of  the  privileged  classes  impended.  The 
argument  was  so  unpleasant  that  they  would  not  see  iL 
He  proposed  that  the  taiJle,  or  land-tax,  should  be  levied 
equally  on  all ;  that  the  odious  rigut  of  corvee,  which  took 
the  peasant's  labour,  and  brought  him  under  subjection  to 
the  lord,  the  intendant,  and  the  money-lender,  also  should 
be  swept  away ;  that  there  should  be  free  trade  in  grain,  so 
that  another  pacte  de  famine  might  be  impossible,  and  that 
all  restrictions  on  traffic  should  be  abolished.  The  notables 
replied  with  one  voice  (for  they  were  uU  men  of  the  privi- 
leged orders)  that  they  would  none  of  it.  So  Calonne  fell, 
astonished  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  friends.  Another  queen's 
noiniuoe,  the  incompetent  Cardinal  Lomiinie  de  Brienne, 
succeeded  him.  The  anger  of  the  people  against  the  queen 
and  her  friends  grew  daily  hotter ;  and,  though  she  was 
absolutely 'guiltless  in  the  matter,  the  scandal  of  the  diamond 
necklace  story  in  1785-1786  seemed  to  give  point  to  the 
popular  discontent  against  her.  She  was  frivolous  and  ex- 
travagant, and  without  the  slightest  feeling  for  the  French 
nation ;  her  love  of  amusement  easily  led  people  to  take 
the  worst  view  of  all  she  did  ;  she  was  identified  in  their 
minds  with  offensive  foreign  tastes  and  interests,  and  cre- 
dited with  French  morals  at  their  worst. 

The  accession  to  the  ministry  of  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  He  found  at 
once  that  he  must  press  on  the  privileged  classes  Calonne's 
proposals ;  and  parties  formed  afresh, — ^on  the  one  side  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  minister,  supported  by  some  of 
the  noblesse;  on  the  other  the  duke  of  Orleans,  already 
beginning  to  take  an  active  and  ominous  part  in  affairs,  the 
main'bulk  of  the  nobles,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  the 
lawyers  went  with  them  in  defending  privilege.  Below 
them  all  were  the  starving  and  angry  people  ;  in  front  of 
them  the  yawning  deficit  The  queen  and  her  minister 
thought  to  save  the  ancient  monarchy  by  abandoning  the 
noblesse.  To  the  people,  however,  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  question  of  one  or  other,  but  of  their  own  claims  and 
rights  against  botL  No  doubt  the  general  bulk  of  the 
people  would  have  welcomed  a  king  who  would  reform 
loyally,  Louis  XVL,  unfortunately,  for  all  his  honesty 
and  well-meaning  wishes,  was  not  strong  enough  to  face 
the  difficulties  before  him. 

In  August  1787  the  king  held  a  great  lit  de  jiislic^, 
or  personal  visitation  of  the  parliament,  to  enforce  the 
registration  of  his  edicts,  and  after  he  had  thus  over- 
borne its  opposition,  he  exiled  that  learned  body  to  Troyes. 
Though  the  edicts  were  for  a  stamp-tax  and  for  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  land-tax,  the  popular  voice  went  with 
the  parliament ;  for  the  more  ambitious  and  active  spirits 
would  not  accept  as  sufficient  the  reforms  recommended  by 
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V738.      the  queen's  pitty.    Their  temper  wm  becoming  dangerous  ; 
the  king's  action  was  considered  arbitrary  ;  the  people  of 
Paris   still  deemed   t'-ie  parliament   their  friend.      Before 
being  exiled,  the  parliament  had  uttered  the  word  which 
was  destined  to  bring  things  to  a  head.     In  declaring  their 
forced  registration  illegal  and  void,  they  had  stated,  in 
their  anxiety  to  escape  the  new  imposition  of  the  equabzed 
"  taille,"  that  the  States-General  alone  could  legally  impose 
iaxes,  a  doctrine  unfortunately  unknown  in  France  for  many 
centuries.     The  whole  nation  heard  the  word,  and  learnt 
.  ■vrith  emotion  that  the  ancient  monarchy  had  long  been  an 
Th«      '  usurper.     Throughout  the  kingdom  now  rose  up  a  cry  for 
trj-  for    the  convocation  of  the  States-General    No  one  clearly  knew 
^'"*'',    what  they  v.'ere  or  how  they  would  work  ,  the  last  meeting 
of  tbo;e  august  bodies,  173  years  back  (1G14),  had  broken 
up  in  confusion  ;  of  the  organization,  procedure,  and  powers 
of  the  Estates  no  one  could  speak  with  certainty     Neverthe- 
less, at  the  moment  they  seemed  to  offer  hopes  of  a  solution 
of  pressing  difficulties;  and  at  last  the  king,  with  much 
reluctance,  promised  that  they  should  be  called  together 
within  five  years. 
Coiirt  The  parliament  was  then  recalled  to  Paris  ;  and  the  king 

Irt.Dont  ^^^^  *  "royal  sitting,"  a  different  thing  from  the  offensive 
■»f  •Paris,  lit  de  justice,  and  expounded  to  the  lawyers  his  views  as  to 
the  position  of  affairs.  Ominous  were  his  words,  fur  they 
proved  that  he  had  no  insight  into  the  great  questions 
seething,  and  that  he  clung  in  a  dull  and  obstinate  way  to 
tte  traditions  of  the  ancient  monarchy  He  showed  France 
that  he  meant  to  deal  in  a  narrow  and  hostile  spirit  with 
the  States-General,  and  that  he  reserved  to  himself  in  all 
matters  the  ultimate  decision.  Lastly,  he  offered  for  their 
registration  two  edicts,  framed,  one  might  think,  specially 
to  affront  his  hearers, — the  first  (in  opposition  to  the 
previous  declaration  of  the  parUament)  authorizing  loans  to 
the  frightful  amount  of  420,000,000  livros  (£16,800,000) ; 
the  other  ordering  the  restoration  of  Protestants  to  their 
civil  rights.  Then  the  duke  of  Orleans,  great-grandson  of 
the  regent  Philip,  protested,  and  the  parliament,  en- 
couraged by  his  example,  declared  that  the  edicts  had 
been  registered  by  force.  Orleans  was  exiled  ;  and  the 
ferment  in  Paris  and  through  France  became  extreme. 

The  struggle  between  court  and  parliament  grew  bitter  ; 
the  parliament  declared  lettres  de  cachet  U>  be  illegal,  and 
affirmed  that  the  queen's  influence  was  the  cause  of  the 
present  evils.  The  court-party  in  rejoinder  proposed  to 
establish  a  plenary  court  for  the  registration  of  edict  The 
parliament  protested,  and  posed  itself  as  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  France.  They  were  forthwith  shorn  of  much  of 
their  power,  and  their  function  of  registration  taken  away 
The  local  pariiamenta  thi-oughout  France  were  treated  in 
like  manner,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  organisations  of  the  Revolution  took  its 
rise.  Remonstrants  travelled  up  to  Paris  from  different 
centres, — among  others  from  the  Breton  parliament  of 
Rennes, — to  protest  against  the  high-handed  action  of 
the  court.  The  Bretons  formed  themselves  into  a  club, 
which,  having  headquarters  in  the  old  Jacobin  convent  in 
the  St  Honors  street,  soon  changed  its  name  from  the 
Breton  Club  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  became  the  home 
of  th»  most  advanced  republicanism. 

Things  now  went  even  worse.  The  old  pacte  de  famine, 
which  the  humanity  of  tho  king  had  kept  down,  again  began 
its  baleful  operations ;  the  disorders  of  finance  went  on  ; 
there  fras  no  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  government 
Brienne,  at  last  driven  to  despair,  induced  the  king,  in  spite 
of  the  queen's  strong  opposition,  to  convoke  the  States- 
General  for  the  5th  May  1789.  Soon  after  this,  unable  to 
face  the  difficulties  of  finance,  and  having  tried  in  vain  a 
kind  of  concealed  bankruptcy,  he  gave  way  and  sent  in  his 
■resignation.     Necker  was  recalled.     The  winter  of  1 788- 


1789  was  terrible-^especially  in  Paris  j  and  all  France  was  17S& 
excited  by  distress  and  hope.  The  capital  swarmed  with  Disire.o 
incomers  from  the  country  districts  round;  ever  since  the  in  fa^is, 
great  hailstorm  of  July  1788,  when  the  crops  ripe  for  the 
sickle  had  been  destroyed  in  all  the  best  corn-growing  dis- 
trict of  France,  the  district  round  Paris,  crowds  of  desper- 
ate country  folk  had  beeu  pressing  in.  "  All  this  mass 
floats  about  Paris,"  says  >L  'Taine, "  is  engulfed  therein,  aa 
in  a  great  sewer,  the  honest  poor  and  the  criminal  alike  ; 
some  seek  work,  some  beg,  all  prowl  about,  a  prey  to 
hunger  and  the  rumours  of  the  streets  The  officials  notfe 
that  a  large  number  of  sinister  boking  men  pass  the 
barriers  inwards."  .  .  "The  general  aspect  of  the  mob 
changes ;  it  contains  now  a  quantity  of  strangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  countrj',  mostly  in  rags,  armed  with  great 
sticks,  whose  very  look  is  menacing  '  "  Vagabonds,  ragged 
fellows,  many  almost  naked,  with  appalling  faces — beings 
one  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  by  daylight, — a 
frightful  physiognomy,  a  hideous  attire."  Such  Is  the 
impression  left  by  the  crowd  ot  refugees  and  others  who 
swarmed  in  the  lower  districts  ot  Paris  .  this  is  the 
rough  material  out  of  which  the  Parisian  anil  decisive 
element  in  the  Revolution  will  be  made.  The  Government- 
thought  little  of  this  for  the  time',  the  States-General  were 
to  meet  not  in  Pans  but  at  Versailles,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  monarchy  f  Paris,  long  neglected  and  disliked  by  the 
kings  of  France,  was  left  out  of  their  calculations  at  this 
moment.  :  ■' 

IV.  The  Revolution..  -.-^yi^.-^f^' 

We  are  come  to  the  verge  of  the  French  Revolution,  Thii 
which  surpasses  all  other  revolutions  the  world  has  seen  in  fr*"  - 
its  completeness,  the  largeness  of  its  theatre,  the  long  pre-  "*""'*" 
paration  for  it,  the  enunciation  by  it  of  new  points  of  view 
in  politics,  its  swift  degrinlation  into  imperialism,  its  influ 
ence  on  the  modern  history  of  Europe.     It  has  been  trulj- 
said  that  France  had  for  centuries  been  prepanng  for  it 
for  centuries  she  would  feel  the  effects  bf  iL     "The  imperial 
ism,  which  has  traversed  and  marred  its  due  development, 
has  perhaps  already  passed  away — its  destructive  work  is 
over  ;  the  repubhc  under  which  France  now  hves  may  be 
the  turning  point  of  European  history 

For  all  revolutiona  there  are  needed  first  a  favourable  Caii9e«_ 
concurrence  of  external  circumstances, — such  as,  m  France,  revoiu- 
the  character  of  Louis  XVI  succeeding  after  his  grandfather,  ""^ 
the  anti-national  temper  of  his  court,  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  VVar  of  Liberation,  the  ferment  of  modern  ideas 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Next,  there  must  be  a 
"semen  martyrum,"  a  faith  of  internal  conviction  which 
will  strengthen  men  to  face  death  for  their  cause,  because 
their  minds  are  lifted  above  common  life  and  its  tnvial 
affairs  ,  this,  too,  existed  in  France,  and  cannot  be  under- 
rated as  a  motive  power  Sometimes  partial  and  narrow, 
yet  always  generous  and  warm,  was  the  enthusiasm  oJ 
younger  France  for  the  "  principles  of  '89  "  the  equality 
of  all  men  before  the  law  and  for  the  burdens  of  citizenship, 
the  excellence  of  virtue,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  obed- 
ience to  the  law,  the  blessings  of  freedom  of  person,  press, 
and  belief, — these  and  the  like,  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  des  droits  de  I'/iomme,  were  great  engines  which, 
set  the  Revolution  moving,  and  directed  its  general  course 
Joined  with  these  ideas,  which  cannot  reach  down  to  all,^ 
there  mu.st  bo  a  general  feeling  of  misery,  oppression, 
wrong.  This  the  scandals  of  finance  administration,  the 
despair  of  frequent  famines,  the  grievous  incidence  of  the 
corvee  and  other  ancient  sers-ices,  the  inability  to  get  away 
from  the  soil  or  to  rise,  largely  supplied.  Moreover,  the 
divergence  of  classes,  which  in  France  had  long  been 
increasing,  was  such  as  to  endanger  in  itself  the  stability 
of  society.     The  older  creeds,  too,  were  dying  down  into 
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tlieir  embers,  and  had  lost  the '•power  to  arouse  enthusiasm  ; 
While  the  ancient  framework  of  long  worn-out  institutions 
Will  encumbercJ  all  the  land,  and  with  their  dead  weight 
pressed  men  down  Selfishness  above,  hypocrisy  in  faith, 
misery  below, — diese  things  demanded  vocal  leaders  for 
attack,  and  the  leaders  were  not  wanting — they  were  first 
:he  great  writers,  and  afterwards  the  chiefs  whom  the 
violence  of  the  time  threw  to  the  surface. 

Europe  had  long  been  uneasy  ;  the  "  benevolent  despots " 
had  tried  their  utmost  for  tbe  people  and  against  privilege  ; 
anlightened  mmi.'-ters  seemed  to  themselves  to  be  carry- 
ing out  the  principles  of  Richelieu ;  they  fought  against 
custom  and  institutions,  irntating,  weakening,  even  revers- 
ing thenL  And  yet  in  all  they  scarcely  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  Democracy,  of  a  people  which  would  be  heard, 
and'  would  take  the  foremost  plice  in  the  rearrangement  of 
Europa  Wlule  the  monarchs  who  said  of  their  bvisiness 
with  Joseph  IL,  ■"  Cest  d'etre  royalute,"  were  levelling 
4)rivilego  or  church  immunities,  dismissing  parliaments  or 
exiling  Jesuits  with  a  view  to  raising  their  own  authority, 
they  little  knew  that  they  themselves  were  in  danger.  For 
the  new  democracy  changed  the  centre  and  place  of  sove- 
reignty, and  while,  as  De  Tocqueville  says,  "  it  swept  away 
the  feudal  institutions  and  replaced  them  with  a  social  and 
jiolitical  order,  more  uniform  and  simple,  and  based  on  the 
equality  of  the  condition  of  all,"  it  was  also  sure  pro- 
foundly to  modify  the  views  of  Europe  as  to  the  position 
«f  the  monarch,  as  to  the  headship  and  sovereignty  in  a 
nation.  And  the  great  change  began  in  France,  not  because 
«he  was  more,  but  partly  because  she  was  less  oppressed 
than  her  neighbours.  In  comparison  with  the  German^ 
the  French  peasant  had  many  advantages, — there  was  less 
serfage,  there  were  more  peasant  proprietors.  "  This,"  said 
Arthur  Young  in  1788,  "  is  the  mildest  govemraent  of  any 
considerable  country  in  Europe,  our  own  excepted."  This 
milder  state  of  things  made  men  more  capable  of  indig- 
nation against  the  injustice  they  could  feel ;  the  most 
crushed  do  not  feel  the  most;  they  are  helpless,  ignorant; 
but  when  iobji  have  begun  to  rise  and  to  understand,  then 
they  grow  dangerous  to  their  masters.  The  very  attempts 
made  by  benevolence  in  high  place  to  succour  the  misery 
of  the  people  roused  their  anger  against  their  lords, — a  point 
to  which  De  Tocqueville  dedicates  a  whole  chapter,  entitled 
"Commeiiton  souleva  le  peuple  en  voulantlesoulager."  In 
addition  to  this  we  must  remember  that  the  Revolution 
found  mucii  to  forward  it  in  the  brightness  of  the  French 
temperament  The  simple  principles  it  ^preached,  with 
accompanying  appeals  to  virtue  and  patriotism,  at  once 
commended  themselves  to  a  people  fearfully  ignorant,  yet 
unusually  intelligent  and  lively.  In  their  strength  and 
their  weakness  alike  the  French  people  were  singularly 
well  fitted  to  be  the  heralds  of  the  new  conditions  of 
political  life  in  Europe. 

Early  in  1 789  all  France  was  busy  with  the  elections  to 
the  States-General,  and  in  drawing  up  the  cahiers,  or  papers 
of  grievances.  From  the  moment  of  the  king's  edict  (8th 
August  1788),  convoking  the  States-General,  discussions  had 
gone  on  with  growing  eagerness  as  to  their  proper  consti- 
tution and  form.  Some  urged  the  pattern  of  the  English 
constitution;  others  wished  for  the  forms  of  1614;  others 
pointed  out  the  increased  importance  of  the  third  Estate 
in  numbers  and  wealth.  It  was  seen  that  the  Estate 
which  in  fact  would  be  called  on  to  pay  almost  the  wliole 
Bum  to  be  raised  must  have  greater  strength  than  the 
|)recedent  of  ICH  could  give  it.  Bankruptcy  stared  the 
court  in  the  face  ;  the  king  only  called  the  Estates  together 
because  the  finances  were  in  a  frightful  condition  ;  ho  openly 
«et3  this  forward  as  the  chief  reason  for  their  convocation. 
A  demand  accordingly  arose  for  two  things  : — first,  that  thp 
liirj  Estate  phould  be  composed  of  as  many  memboni  iHt 


the  other  two  orders  combined  ;  secondly,  that  the  three  17S9 
orders  should  debate  and  vote  by  head,  in  one  chamber. 
It  was  urged  on  this  hand  that  thus  only  could  those 
defend  themselves  who  would  have  to  pay  the  taxes;  on 
the  other  hand,  that  to  sit  in  one  chamber  would  be  a 
dangerous  innovation,  and  that  a  majority  of  tbe  third 
Estate  would  set  the  unprivileged  public  above  the  privi- 
leged few  The  parliament  of  Pans,  with  its  lawyer  like 
preference  for  precedent  over  justice,  and  its  incapacity  to 
discern  the  real  issues  before  it,  warmly  supported  the  latter 
view,  and  urged  the  king  to  follow  the  rules  of  1614.  The 
popularity  they  had  up  to  that  time  rather  undeservedly 
enjoyed  was  destroyed  in  a  moment ;  it  was  seen  now  that 
the  lawyers  were  as  earnest  for  privilege  as  the  rest.  A 
convocation  of  notables,  chiefly  members  of  the  privileged 
orders,  to  rule  the  form  of  procedure,  in  spite  of  Keeker's 
efforts,  supported  the  views  of  the  parliament  The  matter 
grew  warm ;  the  princes  of  the  blood,  Artois  and  CondiS 
and  the  others,  who  had  supported  the  queen  in  all  her  follies, 
added  their  remonstrances  in  the  same  direction ;  the 
popular  ferment  spread  all  the  more,  and  Necker  became 
the  idol  of  the  people.  By  his  influence  the  king  was 
induced  at  last  to  issue  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  in  all  full  a  thousand  deputies  to  the  States- 
General,  made  up  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
that  there  should  bo  as  many  deputies  of  the  third  Estate 
as  of  the  other  two  combined  As  to  the  one-chamber  ques- 
tion the  decree  was  silent.  In  former  States-General  the 
third  Estate  had  usually  sent  more  than  either  of  the  others; 
in  those  of  1560  the  third  Estate  had  much  exceeded  the 
other  two  combined,  so  that  this  great  concession  was  little 
more  than  a  continuance  of  ancient  use.  It  was  also  de- 
cided that  the  election  should  be  by  a  double  process.  The 
electors,  in  number  about  three  millions,  were  limited  by  no  Themso 
property  qualification  ;  it  was  a  kind  of  simple  household  '^"°' 
suffrage  in  the  country  districts,  each  200  hearths  choosing  ""'"'■ 
two  representatives,  and  so  on  ;  in  the  towns  two  delegates 
for  each  100  inhabitants,  and  so  on  upwards, — so  that  the 
towns  chose  twice  as  many  primary  delegates  as  the  country 
districts  did  for  their  numbers.  These  delegates  from 
bailiwicks  and  towns  were  empowered  to  meet  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  province,  there  to  draw  up  their  cahiers,  and 
to  choose  from  their  own  body  the  persons  who  should 
proceed  with  the  gnevances  in  hand  to  Versailles  as  members 
of  the  third  Estate. 

The  elections  to  the  first  Estate,  tne  clergy,  returned  zai  The 
members, — 48    archbishop?   and    bishops.    35    abb^s   and  noinb«i» 
canons,  208  parish  priests ;  these  latter  were  largely  in  favonr  ^^^ 
of  liberty,  and  when  the  time  came  supported  the  third  Estate 
in  its  struggle,  while  the  bishops  and  higher  clergy  mostly 
went  with  the  privileged  orders.     The  second  Estate,  the 
noblesse,  returned  in  all  270  persons,  one  prince  of  the 
blood,    28  magistrates,   241   "gentlemen"   or   holders  of 
noble  fiefs.     The  smallness  of  their  total  is  due  to  the  proud 
abstention  of  the  Breton  nobles,   There  were  among  them  a 
few  who  sympathized  with  the  popular  movement, — at  their 
head  the  duke  of  Orleans.    The  third  Estate  was  composed 
of  557  members,  nearly  half  of  them  barristers,  and  almost 
all  united  in  defence  of  the  country  against  privilege.    The 
cahiers  of  all  the  orders,  the  third  no  less  than  the  others, 
breathed  a  very  moderate  spirit.     Almost  all'spoke  warml^j 
and  hopefully  of  the  king, — all  expressed  respect  for  th«^' 
royal  power.     The  cahiers  of  the  nobles  urged  the  interests 
of   their  order  without   hesitation  .   those    of   tbe  clergy 
desired  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  parish   priests ; 
those  of  the  third  order  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  the 
urjqual  rights  and  services,  which  were  felt  throughout 
!■  ranee  to  be  a  great  grievance  and  hindrance  totlie  well-^ 
being  of  the  country. 

V/hen  the  three  Estates  met  at  Versaille-'*.  it  was  8c-i» 
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that  the  points  at  issuo  were  not  easily  to  be  settled.  Tlie 
actioQ  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  was  exceedingly  foolish 
and'  weak  ;  instead  of  taking  a  vigorous  line  with  the 
question  of  the  vote  by  head  or  by  Estate,  they  lingered  over 
trivial  questions  as  to  order  and  etiquette,  which  could 
only  irritate  the  "representatives  cf  the  people,"  as  men 
now  began  to  call  the  third  Estate.  They  must  kneel  to 
present  their  cahiers ;  wlien  they  met  they  must  enter 
through  a  backdoor,  while  the  olbers  entered  through  the 
main  gateway  and  stood  in  the  royal  presence.  In  a  number 
of  petty  matters  the  court  seemed  determined  to  remind 
them  that  they  were  inferior  to  those  with  whom  they  sat, 
while  they,  in  the  language  .">f  the  Abb4  Sieyte,  felt  that 
"  the  third  Estate  was  the  nation,  less  the  privileged  orders." 
The  folly  of  this  treatment  strengthened  their  hands,  as 
did  also  the  blunder  of  providing  no  separate  hall  for  thein 
to  sit  in.  After  the  opening  session,  when  all  met  the  king, 
they  installed  themselves  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Estates, 
end  so  took  possession  of  the  ground  they  were  only  too 
eager  to  occupy.  The  verification  of  powers  was  the  first 
Btep  to  be  taken.  They  urged  at  once  that  the  three  orders 
ought  to  verify  together,  sent  invitations  to  the  other 
orders,  which  verified  separately,  and  set  to  work  at  their 
deliberations.  The  third  Estate  vaited,  refusing  to  proceed 
till  they  had  solved  the  main  question.  Meanwhile  the 
court  upbraided  them  for  wasting  precious  time  ;  it  became 
daily  clearer  that  all  their  masters  cared  for  was  that  they 
should  arrange  for  the  payment  of  the  deficit  and  be  gone ; 
and  then  after  syme  delay,  they  began  to  verify,  taking  on 
themselves  to  call  the  roll  of  all  three  orders.  At  the  first 
call  no  response  was  made  by  either  noble  or  elergjTnan ; 
at  the  second  three  cures  answered,  and  were  received  with 
enthusiasm;  after  a  short  time  as  many  as  100  members 
6f  the  clergy  joined  them.  They  named  themselves  "  the 
National  Assembly"  (17th  June  1789),  and  issued  a  declara- 
tion that  the  creditors  of  the  state  were  guaranteed  by  the 
honour  and  loyalty  of  the  French  nation  ;  that  if  they  were 
dissolved,  taxation  levied  thereafter  would  be  illegal ;  that 
a  committee  should  be  named  to  inquire  into  the  general 
distress.  Then  the  clergy,  by  a  small  majority,  agreed  to 
join  the  third  Estate,  and  did  so  ;  Necker  thereon  advised 
the  king  to  yield  the  point  of  separate  chambers,  and  to 
"deign  to  resign  himself  to  the  English  constitution,"  a 
phrase  singularly  indicative  of  Necker's  temper  and  views, 
and  just  as  inapplicable  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
king,  however,  would  not  yield.  Though  Xecker  knew,  and 
the^kiug  should  have  known,  that  the  army  could  not  be 
trusted  against  the  Assembly,'  he  committed  himself  once 
more  to  stupid  and  irritating  tactics.  The  great  hall  was 
closed  against  the  representatives,  and  they  adjourned  to 
the  neighbouring  tennis  court,^  where  they  took  solemn 
oath  (20  June,  1789)  that  they  would  not  separate  till 
"the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  had  been  established 
and  confirmed  on  solid  foundations."  Under  this  oath  the 
Assembly  claimed  a  new  name,  that  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly, — the  Assembly  charged  to  create  a  new  constitu- 
tion. The  king  showed  utter  want  of  discretion  :  he  annoyed 
the  moderate  party  in  the  chamber,  who  were  headed  by 
Count  Mirabeau,  by  refusing  to  give  them  any  insight  into 
til)  plans  and  policy  ;  he  alienated  any  support  he  had 
within  the  Assembly,  because  he  regarded  it  as  a  usurping 
body,  insulting  to  him  by  its  claim  of  permanence  and 
authority.  Next,  the  Assembly  was  told  that  the  tennis 
court  was  wanted  by  the  count  of  Artois — the  most  unlucky 
of  all  the  supporters  of  the  queen's  policy,  the  most  offensive 
to  the  people.  Once  more  treated  by  the  court  with  con- 
tempt, because  it  could  not  venture  to  use  violence,  the 
Assembly  next  met  in  the  church  of  S^  Louis  at  Versail'es 
on  the  22d  of  June,  On  the  23d  they-were  summoned 
to  a  "royal  sitting"  of  all  the  orders,  in  which  the  king 


lamented  the  conduct  of  the  commons,  ana  declared  the  ir&9. 
Concessions  he  would  grant     The  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  treated  with  the  scantiest  courtesy 
that  morning,  received  the  discourse  in  silence — a  silence 
deep  and  anxious,  especially  when  Louis  XVL  told  them, 
speaking  as  an  angry  master  to  disobedient  servants,  that 
the  orders  should  not  act  together,  but  should  meet  next 
day  in  their  separate  chambers.     When  Ke  rose  to  go,  he 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  nobles,  the  bishops,  and  some 
clergy';  the  third  Estate  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  parish 
priests  remained,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  king  to  say 
that  they  woidd  only  retire  if  lorosd  to  do  so  by  the  bayonet. 
Necker,  feeling  that  the  king  was  completely  committed, 
now  resigned.     The  duke  of  Orleans,  with  46  of  the  nobles, 
joined  the  Assembly ;   after  that,   force  being  out  of  ths    - 
question,  Louis  XVL   was  obliged  to  tell  the  remainder 
of  the  noble  order  to  join  the  others.     And  thus  by  June 
27,  1789,  the  orders  had  all  accepted  the  victory  of  the 
commons.     The  king  now  threw  himself  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  court;   Necker's  resignation  was  accepted; 
attempts  were  made  to  get  regiments  that  could  be  trusted 
to  Versailles ;  the  Swiss  and  German  troops  seemed  the 
mainstay  of  the  monarchy.     On  Monday,   12th  July,  it 
came  to  a  collision  between  the  troops  and  the  people.     In  Kir?t 
dispersing  a  "Necker  procession,"  an  enthusiastic  unarmed ">"|>'™ 
crowd   following  a  bust  of  the  ejected  minister,    Prince  "''*'"" 
Lambesc,  acting  under  Baron  Besenval's  orders,  fired  on 
the  people.     A  French  guard  chanced  to  be  among  tho 
killed  ;  thereon  the  whole  guard  sprang  into  revolt ;  the  old 
municipality  of  Pariii,  the  ancient  provost  and  6chevins,  who 
were  royal  nominees,  were  swept  away ;  a  new  provisional 
municipality   arose,    and   a  new    Parisian   militia.     The. 
tricolour  flag  sprang  into  existence, — red  and  blue,  the  old  Tlie  tri. 
colours  of  Paris,  with  white,  the  significant  ground-work  of  coiour. 
the  new  Constitution.     The  troops  cantoned  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars  were  now  powerless  agaiiLst  Paris,  which  had  taken 
the  lead  in  insurrection  and  incipient  revolution  ;  while  the 
Assembly  at  Versailles  was  surrounded  by  foreign  troops, 
and  in  danger  of  forcible  dispersal.  ■  Paris  quickly  consoli- 
dated her  movement     On  the  14th  of  July  the  new  civic- 
guard  seized  the  arms  at  the  Invalides,  and  on  the  same 
day  took  place  the  assault  on  the  Bastille. ,   The  troops  at  Fall  oi 
the  Champ  de  Mars  could  hot  be  trusted;  Besenval  drew  the  Bai 
tliem  back  to  Versailles.     The  fall  of  the  Bastille  was  sullied     *• 
with  broken  promises  and  unnecessary  bloodshed ;  for  now 
the  fierce  passions  of  civil  war  began  to   move,  and  the 
Paris  mob  had  in  it- desperate  and  savage  elements.     The 
Bastille  was  levelled   to  the   ground ;    it  symbolized   the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  and  worn-out  itistitutions  of  th? 
monarchy. 

Then  the  king  again  appeared  in  the  Assembly,  declared 
that  he  would  remove  his  trooj  s  from  Paris  and  Vereailles, 
and  appealed  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Estates.  Paris  grew 
calm  at  once;  Bailly  was  made  mayor,- -and  Lafayetto 
commander  of  the  civic  forces.  Louis  XVL  went  further  Louis 
still;  he  visited  the  capital  (17th  July)  and  appeared  with  XVI.  )p 
the  tricolour  cockade  on  his  breast.  The  Parisians  welcomed  ^"^ 
him  with  enthiisiasm,  and  a  happy  reconciliation  seemed 
to  have  taken  place.  The  party  of  Philip  of  Orleans  sank 
into  the  background.  Unfortunately  for  the  monarchy, 
the  queen  would  not  loyally  accept  the  situation.  Louis 
XVL  might  have  become  a  constitutional  sovereign — a  first 
Toi  des  Franrais  ;  his  court  maiie  it  impossible  for  him. 
On  the  very  night  before  his  visit  to  the  HStel  de  Ville  the- 
emigration  of  dissatisfied  nobles  began,  and  the  plans  of 
the  court-party  at  once  changed  form  ;  from  plans  they 
became  plots.  The  queen  stayed  behind,  for  she  was  fear- 
less in  disposition  end  loyal  to  the  king.  She  only  succeeded 
in  involving  him  with  herself  in  utter  ruin. 

Pv  the  22d  of  July  the  first  stage  of  the  Revolution  was 
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complete.  The  events  of  Pans  and  Versailles  found  re- 
sponse throughout  France  ;  national  guards  were  organized 
everywhere  ;  the  nohles,  attacked  by  the  peasantry,  made 
for  the  frontiers;  some  laid  dovra  their  privileges,  and  hoped 
to  stay  in  France.  The  Assembly,  backed  by  Paris,  had 
all  power  in  its  hands ;  the  king  had  to  recall  Necker, 
whose  vanity  and  shallowness  were  not  yet  fotind  out. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  Assembly  got  to  work  at  its 
bosiaess,  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution.  With  so 
few  solid  institutions  as  France  had,  with  not  one  true 
constitutional  tradition,  with  passions  aroused  and  great 
underhand  opposition  at  court, — it  is  a  marvel  that  so 
inuch  was  achievei:  Privilege  was  at  ouce  abolished, 
the  last  relics  of  feudal  use. swept  clean  away;  nobles, 
clergy,  the  pays  cTetats,  cities  which  enjoyed  local  liberties 
and  advantages,  all  laid  down  their  characteristic  and 
special  privileges,  and  begged  to  be  absorbed  in  the  equahty 
of  one  general  French  citizenship.  Equality  is  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  Revolution  epoch ;  it  overshadows  at 
this  moment  both  liberty  and  fraternity.  The  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  equality  was  nut  so  easy  ; 
many  who  laid  down  their  privilege  in  words,  clung  to  it 
in  fact;  it  caused  ugly  scenes  in  the  country;  and  the 
Teudal  burdens  were  in  some  places  hardly  removed  till  the 
very  end  of  1790.  The  Assembly  next  declared  the  king 
to  be  "  the  restorer  of  French  liberties,"  and  offended  him, 
on  tho  other  hand,  by  reducing  his  hunting-rights  to  those 
of  an  ordinary  landowner.  The  king's  capitaineries,  a 
circuit  of  some  40  to  50  miles  round  Paris,  which  had  been 
felt  to  be  very  mischievous  to  agriculture,  and  connected 
only  too  closely  with  the  famines  of  Paris,  were  much  cur- 
tailed. When  these  things  were  laid  before  the  king,  it 
was  seen  that  his  heart  was  not  with  the  As!embly  ;  on 
technical  grounds  he  refused  to  sanction  them.  Then  the 
Assembly  advanced  to  the  consideration  of  a  great  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man — a  general  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  bases  of  civil  society.  Carlyle  sneers  at  the  re- 
sulting document : — rights,  yes,  but  duties,  where  are  they  ? 
and  what  reference  is  there  to  might  t  Still,  it  is  clear  that, 
bad  the  Assembly  not  occupied  itself  with  this  reasonable 
and  logical  statement,  its  enemies  could  at  once  have 
accused  it  of  haste  and  inconsequence,  of  passion  and  pure 
love  of  destruction.  As  a  fact,  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  ranks,  as  Madame  de  Stael  saj-s,  side  by 
side  with  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  American 
Declaration.  -This  last  was  addressed  to  a  people  happily 
quite  ignorant  of  all  feudal  questions,  while  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights  dealt  solely  with  practical  matters,  assum- 
ipg  the  main  principles  of  constitutional  life  to  be  known, 
whereas  the  French  Declaration  had  to  begin  a  fresh 
epoch— ^to  appeal  to  a  people  shaking  themselves  free  from 
obsolutism  and  feudal  oppressions,  to  affirm  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  civil  life,  to  give  practical  expression  to  opinions 
floating  in  every  mind.  To  us  the  Declaration  reads  like  a 
string  of  political  commonplaces ;  we  are  familiar  with  the 
whole  row.  .To  the  French  it  was  very  different,  for  they 
were  beginning  a  new  life,  and  scarcely  knew  where  to  tread. 

ThU  charter  of  the  Revolution  is  in  substance  as  follows. 
(1)  All  men  atc  bom  and  continue  free  and  equal  in  rights  ; 
social  distinctions  are  purely  conventional.  (2)  Society  is 
an  association  of  men  to  preserve  the  natural  rights  of  men. 
^(3)  Sovereignty  resides  in  the  nation  ;  all  authority,  vested 
ia  an  individual  or  a  body  of  men,  come^  expressly  from 
the  nation.  (4)  Liberty  is  the  power  of  doing  what-  we 
will,  80  long  as  it  does  not  injure  another;  the  only  limits 
of  each  man's  natural  right  are  such  as  secure  the  same 
nghts  to  others ;,  these  limits  are  determinable  only  by  the 
law.  (5)  The  law  can  forbid  only  such  actions  as  are  mis- 
chievous to  society ;  "  Qnod  lex  non  vetat,  permittit."  (6; 
L&w  is  the  exoression  of  the  eeneral  will ;  all  citisxns  have 


a  right  to  take  part,  thiuugh  their  representatives,  in  the  1789i' 
making  of  the  laws ;  law  must  be  equal  for  all ;  all  citizens 
have  equal  rights  (according  to  their  fitness)  to  fulfil  all 
o.ffices  in  the  state.  (7)  Accusation,  arrest,  detention,  can 
only  be  in  accordance  with  the  law,  which  all  are  bound  to 
obey.  (8)  The  law  must  be  reasonable;  it  must  not  have 
any  retroactive  force.  (9)  Every  one  is  to  be  deemed  in- 
nocent till  he  has  been  convicted  ;  persons  under  arrest  on 
suspicion  must  therefore  be  treated  gently.  (10)  All  men 
are.  free  to  hold  what  religious  views  they  will,  provided 
they  are  not  subversive  of  public  order.  (11)  Freedom  of 
speech,  of  writing  and  printing  (save"  in  cases  reserved  by 
the  law),  is  one  of  the  most  precious  ol  the  rights  of  man. 
(12)  A  public  force  is  needed  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
man  ;  such  a  force  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  of  its  own 
class.  (13)  To  support  such  force  a  common  contribution 
is  necessary ;  it  is  to  be  equally  laid  on  all  citizens  accord- 
ing to  their  means.  (14)  All  citizens  hace  a  right  to  show 
(personally  or  by  representatives)  that  such  public  contribu- 
tion is  necessary,  to  consent  thereto,  to  arrange  its  applica- 
tion, its  incideriCe,  its  manner  of  ingathering,  its  duration. 
(15)  Society  has  a  right  to  demand  from  every  public 
servant  an  account  of  his  administration.  (IG)  A  society, 
the  rights  of  which  are  not  assured,  the  power  of  which 
not  definitely  distributed,  has  no  constitution.  (17)  Pr.> 
perty  being  an  inviolable  and  .<!acred  right,  no  one  can  be 
deprived  of  it,  save  when  public  necessity,  legally  esta. 
blished,  evidently  demands  it,  and  then  only  with  the  con- 
dition of  a  just  and  previously  determined  indemnity. 

Having  laid  down  these  principles,  the  Assembly  went  on  The  de- 
to  abolish  such  institutions  as  offended  against  the  liberty  and  claration 
equality  of  the  rights  of  man.  "Nobility,  peerage,  heredi-  "^'^  "" 
tary  distinctions,  distinctions  of  orders,  feudal  regime,  patri- 
monial justice,  titles,  denominatives  or  prerogatives  thence 
derived,  orders  of  chivalry,  eorporations,  ic,  which  re- 
quired proof  of  nobility  or  presupposed  distinctions  of  birth," 
were  all  declared  to  be  swept  away,  such  distinctions  alone 
remaining  as  belonged  to  public  functionaries  in  discharge 
of  their  duties.  Venality  or  hereditary  succession  in  offices 
was  also  abolished ,  all  Frenchmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  should  have  equal  and  common  rights  ;  no  guilds 
or  corporations  should  remain  ,  nor  would  the  law  recognize 
any  religious  vows  or  other  engagements  which  might  mili- 
tate against  either  natural  rights  or  the  constitution.  Such, 
from  end  to  end,  is  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Equality  of  all  men,  abolition  of  feudal  privilege,  inclnsion 
of  the  monarchy  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign  people 
—  these  are  the  chief  principles  involved  in  it;  out  of  these 
the  Revolution  grew  In  itself  the  Declaration  was  not 
subversive  of  monarQhy  ;  only  the  French  monarch,  with 
two  centuries  of  Bourbon  tradition  behind  him,  could  not 
stoop  to  take  a  new  position  id  France  ,  Louis  XVI.  could 
not  become  a  constitutional  king.  The  Assembly  also 
framed  its  new  constitution,  according  to  the  promise  of  itsTtec^n- 
oath  of  the  tennis  court.  A  limited  monarchy,  without  an*"'"""' 
absolute  veto,  and  a  single  chamber  having  alone  the  right 
of  initiation  of  laws,  formed  the  thief  elements  of  it, — the 
nation  to  order,  the  king  to, execute.  "The  Revolution 
from  its  social  side  attacked  the  aristocracy,"  says  La 
Valine,  "  from  its  political  side  it  attacked  the  monarchy  ;" 
and  the  single  chamber,  with  a  royal  suspensive  veto  which 
might  be  overruled  in  time,  seemed  to  the  French  people 
best  and  simplest.  The  great  danger  of  the  Revolution  lay 
in  its  simplicity  :  everything  was  to  begin  from  a  pure 
whit«  basis  ;  there  should  be  no  checks  or  counterpoises ; " 
all  should  be  consecutive,  logical.  The  ambitions,  vices, 
prejudices  of  men  were  regarded  as  nothing ;  the  nation, 
not  even  educated  as  yet,  was  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
absolute  power.  It  is  indicative  of  the  ferment  and  the 
ignorance  even  of  Paris  that  the  very  name  of  veto  aroused 
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Tehement  disturbances ;  the  royal  veto  was  in  their  eyes 
the  old  regime  restored. 

The  excitement  of  Paris  grew ;  famine  reigned  ;  distrust 
and  irritation  followed.  It  was  seen  that  the  royal  family 
were  surrounding  themselves  with  troops  ill-affected  towards 
Ihe  Revolution,  and  with  agreat  number  of  devoted  officers. 
Rumours  flew  through  the  town  ;  plans  of  vengeance  were 
supposed,  communications  with  foreign  powers  and  emigrant 
nobles.  The  king's  reception  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Bights  of  Man  had  been  cold  and  partial ;  the  new  journals 
of  the  time  threatened  fresh  disturbances.  At  this  moment 
<3d  October  1789)  the  amazing  folly  of  VeraaiUes  showed 
itself  in  a  great  banquet  given  to  the  soldiers,  in  which 
royalist  songs,  white  cockades,  ladles'  smiles,  and  plenty  of 
food  goaded  the  hungry  "  patriots  "  of  Paris  to  madness. 
A  vast  crowd,  chiefly  of  women,  with  the  national  guard, 
headed  unwillingly  enough  by  Xafayette,  streamed  out  of 
the  gates,  and  marched  to  Versailles,  insulted  the  Assembly 
then  sitting,  and  swarmed  round  the  palace  gates.  When 
the  king  came  back  from  his  hunting, — his  one  solace 
in  these  difficult  days,  — h^  spoke  them  fair ;  but  a  struggle 
having  beguu,  in  which  some  blood  was  shed,  he  became 
in  fact  their  prisoner.  In  on  interview  with  Lafayette,  he 
showed  his  wonted  obstinacy,  and  practically  refused  to 
iend  away  his  Swiss  guards.  Things  became  very  threaten- 
ing, and  Louis  at  last  cotisanted  to  go  to  Paris.  The 
queen  and  the  dauphin  refused  to  leave  his  side ;  a  deputa- 
tion of  100  members  of  ths  Assembly  also  accompanied 
liiTi: 

•  Thus  Paris  at  one  blow  gained  the  ascendant  over  both 
iing  and  Assembly,  and  the  Revolation  entered  at  once  on 
a  new  phase.  Changes  will  become  easier,  the  seat  of 
government  and  movement  being  narrowed  to  one .  city. 
The  vehement  eagerness  for  discussion  of  political  questions, 
already  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  time,  will  increase 
greatly;  crowds  will  frequent  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly, 
interfere  with  its  discussions,  sway  its  fears  and  wishes. 
"There  is  a  gallery,"  says  Arthur  Young,  an  eye-witness 
(12th  January  1790),  "at  each  end  of  the  saloon,  which  is 
open  to  all  the  world.  .  .  .  The  audience  in  these  galleries 
are  very  noisy ;  they  clap  when  anything  pleases  them,  and 
they  have  been  known  to  hiss  — an  indecorum  which  is  ut- 
terly destructive  of  freedom  of  debate."  The  press  became 
more  active  than  ever,  with  countless  pamphlets  on  the 
questions  of  the  day  ;  and  lastly,  the  influence  of  the  clubs, 
especially  of  that  of  the  "  Friends  of  the  Constitution," 
the  Jacobins  Club,  now  began  to  take  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs  for  the  more  thorough  revolutionists.  With  its 
affiliated  clubs  throughout  France,  it  formed  an  all-power- 
ful confederacy,  and  became  the  rival  of  the  Assembly  itself. 
The  virtual  imprisonment  of  the  royal  family  at  the  Tuil- 
erles  frightened  the  royalist  gentry  ;  a  second  and  more 
numerous  emigration  now  took  place.  Suspicion  and  dis- 
trust reigned  ;  all  held  their  breath,  and  thought  they  felt 
beneath  them  the  muffled  mining  of  some  plot.  Royalists 
accused  the  ambitious  and  unsteady  Philip  of  Orleans  of 
iiaking  disturbances  for  his  own  purposes  in  Paris  ;  repub- 
licans felt  sure  that  the  queen  and  her  party  were  plotting 
the  overthrow  of  the  nevp  order  of  things  with  the  emi- 
grants and  her  German  relations.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  a 
eilly  and  stupid  giggler,  as  Arthur  Young  found  him,  was 
driven  by  Lafayette  to  take  refuge  in  England.  The  tw« 
chief  parties  of  the  Assembly,  the  Right  and  the  Left,  repre- 
sented those  who  hoped,  as  Mirabeau  did  or  Lafayette, 
to  secure  a  modiiied  and  constitutional  monarchy  in  France, 
»nd  those  who  desired  to  see  a  republic.  Independent  of 
these,  who  were  intent  on  the  framing  of  the  constitution, 
tvas  the  court  party,  which  hoped  to  restore  things  to  their 
incient  form,  and  to  bring  back  the  monarchy  and  the 
Bvefcm  of  the  past 
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The  Assembly  now  set  itself  to  trame  the  constitution, — 
the  task  to  which  it  had  solemnly  dedicated  itself.  In 
France  herself  there  were  no  precedents  to  go  on,  no  healthy 
institutions  to  be  worked  in.  The  clergy  were  powerless  ; 
the  nobles,  who  might  have  modified  and  influenced  matters, 
.were  contemptuous  and  careless.  Arthur  Young  specially 
notices  their  flippant  treatment  of  the  crisis  they  were  in  ; 
they  did  not  really  believe  that  the  new  order  of  things 
could  last,  and  even  expected  a  counter-ievolution.  Some 
of  them  thought  that  by  push>!ig  the  moovatots  on- 
ward they  would  secure  an  earlier  reaction  ;  doing  sq,  they 
worked  their  own  ruin  and  the  king's  deatk  The  active 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  had  then  no  help  at  home ;  they 
spurned  the  example  of  the  English  constitution,  which 
was  often  urged  on  them,  for  they  considered  it  with  truth 
far  too  monarchical  and  far  too  aristocratic  for  their  princi 
plea.  It  was  then  almost  from  a  "tabula  rasa"  that  they 
had  to  start, — without  institutions  to  use,  without  experience 
to  warn,  or  examples  to  guide  them.  They  were  sincere, 
and  knew  their  own  minds,  fearlessly  pushing  the  principles 
they  held  to  their  results.  Theik'  first  achievement  was  to 
carry  out  the  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man  in  terri- 
torial matters,  by  totally  rearrang\ng  the  soil  of  France. 
They  would  consolidate  and  centralize,  and  show  that  unity 
pervaded  all  With  this  end  in  view  they  swept  away  all 
the  aucient  historic  provinces,  which  vine  misses  so  much 
on  the  map  of  France  No  more  duchies  and  counties, 
pays  d'etats  and  pays  iCelection ;  no  local  rights  or  specialties 
were  preserved  ;  the  local  parliaments  were  swept  ofi',  the 
local  administrations  abolished  ;  the  very  i.ames  of  Breton 
or  Proven9al,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  absorbed  in  the  greater 
name  of  Frenchmen.  Instead  of  the  old  divisions;  the 
country  was  distributed  into  83  portions,  as  nearly  as  might 
be  of  one  size,  and  these  were  named  departments ,  each 
department  was  subdivided  into  districts,  and  each  district 
into  cantons  or  communea  This  done,  the  political  struc- 
ture was  at  once  begun  in  accordance  with  it  -  each 
department  should  have  a  council  of  thirty-six  members  and 
an  executive  directory  of  five  ;  the  districts  similarly  should 
have  officers,  subordinated  to  those  of  the  department ;  the 
Communes  also,  in  like  wise,  under  the  districts.  Then 
came  the  distinction  between  active  and  passive  citizenship, 
as  a  base  for  the  franchise.  Active  citizens,  who  paid  taxes 
equivalent  to  three  days'  labour  and  upwards,  alone  had  a 
vote ;  there  was  a  higher  property-qualiticatiou  for  the 
electors  whom  they  had  to  choose.  The  passive  citizens 
were  excluded  from  all  share  of  power  The  electors  werf 
charged  to  choose  deputies  for  the  National  Assembly,  ad- 
ministrators  of  departments,  districts,  and  communes,  and 
eventually  judges,  bishops,  and  parish  priests.  Thejudiria) 
system  was  entirely  recast.  In  place  of  the  local  parliaments 
there  were  to  be  three  orders  of  tribuiial»,--cantonal, 
district.  Olid  departmental ;  and  above  all,  Hi  Pans,  a  great 
supreme  court  The  system  of  trial  by  jury  was  iiitru- 
ducetl  for  criminal  cases  The  National  Assembly  should 
be  the  fountain  of  legislation,  should  be  permanent,  and 
of  one  chamber  only  ,  it  sho'uld  be  renewed  by  biennial 
electiona  Its  number  should  be  745,  distributed  among 
departments  according  to  the  proportions  of  land,  of  popu- 
lation, and  of  taxation  The  Assembly  also  laid  down 
a  definition  of  the  citizenship,  and  marked  out  the  position 
of  the  king.  It  next  considered  the  state  of  the  finances; 
for  now,  even  as  under  the  old  riigime,  France  was 
threatened  with  imminent  bankruptcy.  Loans  were  not 
taken  up,  taxes  fell  short,  patriotic  contributions  ran  dry. 
In  this  great  peril,  Talleyrand-Perigord,  bishop  of  Autun, 
proposed  to  apply  the  lands  of  the  clergy  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  deficiency.  The  committee  of  finance  declared 
by  his  voice  that  the  clergy  were  not  proprietors  but  ad  ■ 
■'^ralors  only,  and  that  the  nation  could  take  on  itself 
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the  expenses  of  public  worship,  anil  resume  iU  ownership 
of  the  lands  of  the  church.  In  spite  of  the  vigorous  resist- 
ance of  the  clergy,  aud  their  offer  to  make  a  gratuitous  gift 
of  part  of  their  lands,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  proposal, 
and  ordered  the  sale  of  the  ecciesiastical  domains.  The 
argument  that  these  lands  were  part  of  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  Catholic  in  general,  and  not  of  the 
French  clergy  in  particular,  was  too  unpatriotic  to  be 
listened  to.  The  sale,  h  'wever,  was  a  failure ;  men  were 
too  much  frightened  by  the  rapid  movement  of  affairs  to 
feel  much  confidence,  and  things  again  seemed  to  be  at  a 
stand-still.  Then  the  Paris  commune  hit  on  a  plan  which 
succeeded  The  municipalities  throughout  France  were 
authorized  to  buy  these  lands  from  the  state,  and  to  sell  them 
again  to  private  purchasers ;  and  the  municipalities  might 
pay  for  them  in  bonds,  or  assignats  as  they  were  called,  based 
on  the  actual  value  of  the  land.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
issue  of  assignats  should  be  limited,  and  that  they  should 
be  estmguished  as  the  lands  passed  into  private  hands,  and 
hard  money  was  given  for  them. .  'The  measure  brought 
instant  relief  to  the  Government,  and  the  assignats,  as  has 
been  said,  "saved  the  Revolution."  Then  followed  the 
"civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,"  in  which  the  state  made 
a  great  step  in  the  direction  often  since  taken  with  more 
or  less  success, — the  direction  of  controlling  the  spiritual 
powers.  The  i\ssembly  began  by  afiirming  the  constitution 
to  be  based  on  Christianity,  while  it  refused  to  admit  a 
state-religion,  abolished  monastic  vows,  religious  orders, 
and  confraternities,  with  exception  of  some  useful  ones. 
It  then,  following  the  impulse  of  uniformity  given  by  the 
new  partition  of  the  soil  into  departments,  rearranged  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions  on  the  same  basis, — a  bishop  to 
each  department,  aud  so  on.  The  influence  of  the  Jan- 
senists  among  the  clergy  in  the  Assembly  was  felt  in  all 
this  ;  it  is  their  last  appearance  in  French  history  ;  after 
1790  their  name  hardly  ever  occurs  again.  It  was  clear 
that  the  upper  clergy  and  the  bulk  of  the  lower  would 
resist  this  propos-d.  If  the  state  severed  the  ancient  re- 
lations between  the  church  and  itself,  it  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  leave  the  church  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  As 
It  was,  the  state  had  laid  hands  on  church  lauds,  had  de- 
clared against  the  connexion,  and  yet  was  determined  to 
rearrange  the  spiritual  domain.  Finding  strong  opposition, 
the  Assembly  next  ordered  the  clergy  to  take  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  civil  constitution.  This,  however  moder- 
ate as  it  was  in  itself,  involved  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
authority  of  the  state,  which  in  fact  prejudged  the  whole 
question ;  consequently,  fully  five-sixths  of  the  clergy  re- 
fused the  oath,  and  they  with  their  flocks  were  stiU  a  very 
considerable  power  in  France.  The  result  was  that  thg  in- 
terference of  the  Assembly  in  church  matters  broke  up 
parties  very  much,  and  threw  the  power  almost  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  non-religious  sections  of  the  body.  The 
sight  of  the  church  in  rebellion,  the  contempt  and  aversion 
with  which  the  priests  who  took  the  oath  were  regarded, 
put  religion  into  definite  opposition  to  the  Revolution  ; 
though  Jansenists  and  Huguenots  were  warmly  attached  to 
tihe  new  order  of  things,  their  influence  was  weak.  Hence- 
forward, in  the  mind  of  France,  Christianity  was  regarded 
88  identical  with  reactioa 

The  lawyers  and  the  clergymen  had  thus  been  dealt  with  ; 
it  remained  to  abolish  nobility.  "  The  lawyers  had  caused 
agitation  in  the  country ;  the  clergy  had  kindled  civil  war ; 
the  nobles  were  now  about  to  produce  foreign  wars."  The 
decree  of  June  19,  1790,  swept  away  the  last  distinctions 
of  feudal  origin,  and  the  nobles  and  bishops  deemed  them- 
selves no  longer  bound  by  any  ties  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  They  did  all  they  could  to  push  matters  to  excess, 
with  terrible  results  to  themselves,  ^s  the  nobles  alone 
officered  all  the  regiments  of  the  army,  thev  had  creat 
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power  in  their  hands.  The  gulf  between  tnem  and  the 
privates,  the  scandals  of  mismanagement,  the  spread  of  re- 
volutionary opinions  in  the  ranks,  after  a  time  rectified  the 
evil,  and  the  army  before  long  became  the  chief  support  of 
the  new  republic.  In  August  1790  a  kind  of  struggle  went 
on ;  in  many  places  the  regiments  chose  officers  from  among 
themselves,  and  turned  out  their  noble  masters ;  in  other 
places  they  accused  the  officers  of  plundering  the  military 
chests, — an  accusation  in  some  cases  only  too  well  fotmded. 
At  Nancy,  under  Bouill^'s  orders,  a  revolt -of  threa 
regiments  on  this  ground  led  to  a  terrible  battlo  in  the 
streets,  in  which  the  regiments  and  citizens  were  mercilessly 
crushed  by  the  garrison  aud  national  guards  of  Metz.  It 
was  done  by  command  of  the  Assembly ;  Paris,  however, 
and  the  revolutionists  generally,  sided  with  the  defeated 
regiments,  and  the  king,  the. Assembly,  and  Lafayette  all 
lost  ground  through  it.  Up  to  this  time  Louis  XVI.  had 
shown  himself  willing  to  go  with  the  Assembly.  For  a  while 
he  seemed  really  to  wish  to  be  a  constitutional  monarch, 
and,  till  after  the  fete  of  July  14,  at  which  he,  the  Assem- 
bly, the  national  guard,  and  a  crowd  of  spectators  from  all 
France,  renewed,  in  the  midst  of  boundless  enthusiasm,  the 
civic  oath,  all  seemed  to  promise  well.  The  Assembly  had 
voted  a  liberal  civil  list ;  they  had  treated  him  with  courte- 
ous respect ;  he  seemed  thoroughly  popular.  Had  ho  been 
a  man  of  any  real  vigour  of  character,  he  might  have  held 
the  movement  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  and  have  shaped 
the  future  constitution  of  his  country,  saving  it  from  ejttreme 
measures,  great  excesses,  savage  civil  war,  and  tremendous 
eS'orts  to  keep  off  the  foreigner.  This,  however,  was  not  Id 
him  ;  his  amiable  disposition  drew  him  one  way,  the  tradi 
tional  belief  in  his  irresponsible  and  divine  right  drew  bin* 
the  other ;  he  became  undecided  ;  people  grew  suspicious. 
Necker,  not  a  strong  man,  had  hitherto  been  his  guide  ;  he 
had  now  lost  all  his  popularity,  for  public  opinion  had  gone 
far  beyond  him,  and  he  was  not  statesman  enough  either 
to  direct  or  to  assist  it.  He  sent  in  his  resignation  {4th 
September  1790),  and  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  minis- 
ters, who  were  suspected  of  underhand  communications 
with  the  emigres  at  Coblentz.  The  king  was  deeply  moved 
at  finding  a  new  ministry  not  of  his  own  choosing ;  and 
finally,  when  the  Assembly  made  its  attack  on  the  clergy, 
he  ceased  to  feel  a  wish  to  keep  terms  with  the  Revolution. 
It  must  be  stopped,  either  by  combining  against  it  all  the 
moderates  with  the  dissatisfied  and  alienated  classes  anJ 
their  supporters,  or  by  calling  in  the  refugees  from  abroad 
with  foreign  help  at  their  back.  Between  these  two  platiS 
the  king  stupidly  oscillated,  in  the  end  ruining  both  his 
friends  and  himself.  Bouilli5,  Lafayette,  the  royalist  depu- 
ties, the  moderates  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly,  desired  the 
former  course  ;  the  Austrian  queen,  the  count  of  Artois,  th( 
emigrant  nobles,  who  all  lacked  real  patriotism  and  were 
half  foreign,  desired  to  be  replaced  by  German  bayonets. 
Louis,  before  the  end  of  1790,  was  in  negotiation  with 
almost  all  the  kings  of  Europe ;  at  the  same  time  the  queep, 
who  hated  Lafayette,  kept  the  constitutional  party  at  home 
at  arm's  length.  She  hoped  to  neutralize  the  movement  at 
home,  while  she  intrigued,  abroad,  by  winning  Mirabeau, 
the  terrible  orator  of  the  Assembly,  in  its  earliest  days  the 
fearless  champion  who  did  not  quail  before  the  king  or  the 
king's  servant,  the  revolutionary  nobleman  whom  his  own 
order  had  cast  out ;  he  might  retain  all  his  opinions,  which 
were  not  republican,  should  be  subsidized  by  the  court,  aud 
should  uphold  the  throne.  The  suspicion  and  watchfulness 
of  the  Jacobins  Club,  and  of  the  eitremer  party  in  the 
Assembly,  did  not  hinder  Mirabeau  from  openly  doing  his 
utmost  to  preserve  portions  of  the  royal  authority;  and 
when,  early  in  1791,  he  felt  that  he  had  some  hold  on  the 
court,  he  advised  the  king  to  escape  to  Lyons,  and  there 
tr>  ootablish  himself  as  a  mediator  between  the  emigrants. 
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1751.  .  and  the  Assembly,  to  issue  a  constitution  of  his  own, ' 
'  embodying  the  main  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  ap-  i 
pealing  to  the  people  to  support  him.    In  the  midst,  however,  ; 
of  these  schemes,  Mirabeau,  worn  out  by  his  loose  living  i 
end  the  excitement  of  his  political  life,  suddenly  feii  ill  and  ^ 
died,  and  with  him  perished  all  chance  of  a  constitutional  i 
monarchy  for  France.     His  guiding  hand  gone,  the  king 
thought  only  how  he  might  escape  in  safety,  and  eagerly 
TY*        adopted  Bouilld's  proposal  that  he  should  take  refuge  under 
king's  ^   the  shelter  of  his  army  on  the  eastern  frontier.    It  was  ob- 
l&ght,  _'^  ^jgyg  t{jj(.  tijjg  s(.gp^  if  successful,  would  bring  him  close  to 
the  emigres  and  the  German  influence ;  if  it  failed,  would 
make  men  regard  him  as  a  traitor.    It  failed.    The  court  got 
out  of  Paris  (20th  June  1791),  and  reached  Varennes,  not 
far  from  Verdun  ;  there  they  were  recognized,  stopped,  and 
sent  back  to  Paris.     Bouill6  entered  the  place  a  very  short 
time   after   they  had   left;  found  all   the  streets   barred 
against  hini,  and,  comprehending  that  the  game  was  lost, 
turned  about  and  fled  to  the  emigrants, 
rhe  Re-       The  Assembly,  at  once  and  with  calmness,  assumed  lull 
rolution    direction  of  affairs ;  no  disturbance  followed.     The  king's 
anumphs.  return  was  a  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which 
showed  itself  all  along  his  route.     All  firmly  believed  that 
his  only  wish  had  been  to  escape  to  the  emigrants  and  to 
make  open  war  on  France.     The  clubs  and  the  advanced 
section  of  the  Assembly  gained  greatly  in  strength.    Potion 
and  Robespierre  now  began  their  career  as  republican  leaders. 
.The  excitement  of  Paris  broke  out  in  open  fighting  over  the 
great  petition  of  the  clubs  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  for  the 
deposition  of  the  king;  and  Lafayette  dispersed  the  republi- 
can crowd  with  vigorous  bloodshed.    The  Assembly  for  the 
moment  seemed  to  win  strength  by  it ;  the  country  showed 
no  wish  to  be  rid  of  their  king.     The  Jacobins  had  to  draw 
back  for  a   while ;   the   division  between  Paris  and   the 
country,    between   the  bourgeobie   and  the   bulk  of   the 
people,  grew  plainer;  the  Jacobins  Club  was  almost  de- 
j'eerted  by  the  members  of  the  Assembly ;  a  new  club,  the 
■fho       'Feuillants,  was^organized  ont  o'f  the  more  moderate  section 
J^eali     i'of  the  Jacobjns,  among  whom  were  Lafayette,  Bailly,  the 
Y^  ^  ■,  two  Lameths,  ■and  others  known  as  tlie  representatives  of 
the  party  which  wished  to  unite  the  old  monarchy  with  the 
new  constitution.     The  old  Jacobins  became  absolutely  re- 
publican, and,  in  contempt,  called  the  Feuillants  the  "  Club 
Monarchique."     In  these  two  olubs  the  new  and  clean-cut 
division  of  the  country  into  monarchists  and  republicans 
^was  plainly  to  be  seen.  ., 
The  con-      The  Assembly  was  now  coming  to  the  end  of  its  labours ; 
stitutiyn  before  finishing   them,  it   made  the  grievous  blunder   of 
*'?"■,     passing  a  " self-denying  ordinance,"  and  decreed  that  no 
"  member  of  its  body  should  be  eligible  for  the  new  Assembly 

to  be  at  once  elected,  nor  should  accept  any  ofiice  under  the 
crown.  Lafayette  and  Bailly  resigned  their  offices  as 
general  and  mayor  of  Paris  ;  every  one  of  the  men  who  had 
voted  together  in  the  tennis  court,  who  had  gained  experi- 
ence and  insight  into  the  proposed  constitution,  and  might 
have  worked  it  successfully,  was  rigorously  excluded.  The 
constitution  was  then  laid  before  the  king ;  he  accepted 
it  at  once,  and,  going  to  the  Assembly  (14th  September 
1791),  s*ore  that  he  would  observe  it  faithfully.  Then, 
after  decreeing  a  general  amnesty  for  all  political  crimes 
Oose  »(  and  offences,  the  Assembly  (30th  September  1791)  closed 
tl.«  As-  its  critical  labours,  and  declared  itself  dissolved.  As  the 
'"^'^'^  members' passed  out  of  the  chamber  they  held  their  heads 
high,  in  the  belief  that  they  had  laid  the  firm  foundations 
of  a  reasonable  and  constitutional  government.  The 
C.untry  welcomed  the  constitution  with  delight;  a  new  era 
VTis  about  to  begin  ;  the  middle  classes  were  all  in  its 
(  .vour,  and  believed  that  they  had  the  future  in  their  hands. 
I'liO  elections  to  the  new  Assembly,  which  took  place  before 
-41iC  Constituent  dispersed,  were  loyally  made  ;  the  middle 
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party  seemed  to  have  s  great  majority;  the  king  utcepted  the  1791.  - 
situation  fairly.      There  were  no  representatives  of  the  old 
r(5gime  in  it  to  irritate  men ;  violent  republicans  were  few ; 
it  was  thougiit  tint  all  promised  well,  aud  that  the  Legisla- 
tive '.Aiissmi.iT  would  have  a  long  and  peaceful  life.     The  The  \^ 
Legislative  Assembly  met  on  October  1,  1791  ;  at  once  itgi>-'-<'i>» 
shaped  itself  into  parties,  all  more  or  loss  loyal  to  the  new  t^"'^"'. 
constitution.;  The/' Extreme  Right  and  the  Right"  (to  the  ^i^^^'^. 
right,  that  is,  of  the  president's  chair)  were  usually  ciiled  tiw 
the  Feuillants,  were  constitutionalists  who  represented  the 
burgher  interests,  and  feared  the  people,  and  who  wislied  to 
uphold  the  king  .as  far  as  they  could.     The  "  Left,"  the 
Girondists,  was  composed  of   men  inclined  towards  a  re- Oir'.'.t-' 
public,  also  of  the  burgher  class  chiefly,  also  all  devoted  tc  >■''• 
the  constitution  as  it  stood  ;  the  "  Extreme  Left,"  which  s;it 
on  the  higher  beaches,  and  took  the  nickname  of  "  the  Mouu  TV 
tain,"  was  composed  of  popular  delegates  and  reprcscr.ts.-  j^|''"*' 
lives  of  the  advanced  clubs,  with  Robespierre  as  their  out-of-  ^ 
doors  leader  at  the  Jacobins,  and  Danton  at  the  Cordeliers 
Ciub.     The  Centre  of  the  Assembly  was  timid,  and  wanting' 
in  any  principle  or  clearness ;  it  usually  voted  with  the 
Left.     Thus,   the    more'  extreme   partisans,   whether   of 
royalty  or  republicanism,  were  not  in  the  Assembly,  but 
worked  outside  for  their  objects ;  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  moderate  parties  would  succeed  in  holding  their 
own.    The  conventions  of  Pihiitz  (27th  August  1791)  had  The  Pil 
already  shown  the  excluded  royalists  whither,  they  might  "''^ 
look  for  succour  ;  Leopold  of  Austria  and  Frederick  William  """ 
of   Prussia  had  then  agreed,  in   vague  terms,  that   they 
would  invade  France  unless  Louis  XVI.  were  set  free,  the 
Assembly  dissolved,  the  emigrants  restored  to  their  posses- 
sions and  dignities.  ,  It  was  a  challenge  to  revolutionary 
France,  and  a  temptation  to  the  unstable  king.     At  every 
step  he  and  his  friends  blundered ;  a  loyal  acceptance  of 
the  constitution  and  the  new  Assembly  seemed  impossible  ; 
the   royalists   at  home  stirred   up   civil  strife,  especially 
through   the   clergy ;  abroad   they  threatened    open  war. 
The  Assembly,  backed  by  the  new  department  of  Paris,  i 

an  organization  given' to  the  capital  early  in  1791,  fought  j 

against  the  former;  against  the  latter  stood  the  army, 
•mostly  strong  republicans,  supported  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  people  generally,  whose  anger  rose  at  threats, of 
invasion.   - 

To  meet  its  pressing  clangers,  tne  Assembly,  in  November  The  .«- 
1791,  ordered  the  emigrants  to  return,  on  pain  of  confisca- ''"'^'y 
tion  of  their  property,  and  penalty  of  death.  This  decree  J^^_' 
the  king  at  once  vetoed,  at  the  same  time  issuing  a  strong 
order  to  the  emigrants  to  return.  They  refused  to  listen, 
and  the  popular  feeling  on  the  other  hand  was  much  excited 
by  his  interference  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  them.  The  Assembly  next  passed  to  attack 
those  of  the  clergy  who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  declaring 
that  "  refractory  "  priests  should  lose  their  pay,  should  be 
forbidden  to  perform  divine  service,  should  be  put  undei 
surveillance.  The  king  again  exercised  his  veto ;  and 
those  who  supported  the  Revolution  felt  that  in  the  two  all- 
important  matters — the  threat  of  foreign  war  from  the 
emigres,  and  the  threat  of  domestic  war  from  the  "refrac- 
tory "  clergy — Louis  XVI.  was  against  them,  and  with  their 
enemies.     They  murmured  the  word  "  traitor." 

After  some  hesitation  the  German  princes  began  to  show  The 
signs  of  movement ;  troops  were  raised  by  Austria,  Prussia,  \^^^ 
Piedmont;  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  threatened. 
France  set  on  foot  three  armies, — one  of  the  north  under 
Rochambeau,  one  under  Lafayette  on  the  north-east,  a 
third  under  Luckner  on  the'  Rhine  as  far  as  to  Basel.  The 
Montagnards  alone,  distrusting  the  officers  and  the  king, 
opposed  a  declaration  of  war.  All  France  su.^pected  treason, 
and  ha(i_onlyjoo  good  reason  to  think  that  the  king's 
ipii-.istEVS,  excepting  Xarhonne.  minister  ot  war.  ■ve'-'=  i'l 
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1791      commuDtcaiion  with  the  enemy.    The  feeling  against  the 

niinistera  was  so  strong  that  after  the  trial  of  one  of  them, 

known   to  be  the  queen's  agent,  they  all  resigned,  and  a 

The  Gi-  Girondist  cabinet  was  appointed  by  the  liiDg.   Roland,  a  man 

.ondist    of  intelligence,  spirit,  and  uprightness,  married  to  the  noblest 

ji:;mstry.  j^jy  ^f  tijjjse  troubled  times, — a  lady  who  was  the  inspiring 

genius  of  the  Gironde, — was  made  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  other  name  of  note  was  that  of  Duniouriez,  who  had 

the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.    This  ministry  at  once  took 

up  a  resolute  position  against  the  allied  soverei^s ;  and 

Francis  II,,  the  new  head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  unlike 

Leopold,  who  had  never  wished  for  war,  at  once  replied  with 

defiance,  ordering  France  to  replace  king,  clergy,  and  nobles 

w.\rd8.  in  their  ancient  dignities  and   privileges.     On  the  20th 

clured      Apfjj   1792  the  Girondist  ministry  declared  war  against 

ag'iost    j'rancis,  and  the  long  wars  of  the  republic  and  the  empire 

began. 

The  French  army  was  in  a  state  of  groat  confusion ;  most 
of  its  officers  had  joined  the  emigrants,  eager  to  show  the 
Germans  "the  way  to  Paris";  those  who  remained  were 
suspected  by  the  people ;  there  was  little  money  in  the 
treasury,  little  experience  in  the  camp,     Dumouriez  hoped 
Cam-      to  make  a  good  beginning  by  invading  Belgium,  restless 
paign  io  unijgf  [tg  Austrian  masters,  and  only  lately  in  revolt.     All, 
*'"""■  however,   went  amiss.     One  column  was  checked  near 
Tournay,  lost  its  guns,  killed  Dillon  its  general,  and  fled 
with  cries  of  "  treason  ",  a  second  column  was  defeated 
near    Mons ;  Lafayette   and   the  other  generals  hereon 
halted  and  stood  on  the  defensive.     All  France  was  uneasy. 
Had  her  ancient  courage  departed?  was  she  powerless  with- 
out her  noble  officers?  or  w-as  she  the  victim  of  treachery? 
The  Jacobins  grew  more  vehement;  the  terrible  voice  of 
Marat  was  now  heard  calling  for  heads  ;  suspicion  became 
greater  th?a  ever  against  the  king,  above  all  against  the 
Austrian  queen,  and  the  guards. around  them,  who  were 
thought  to  be  inclined  to  betray  the  people.     The  Assembly 
declared  itself  as  sitting  in  permanence.     It  levelled  mea- 
sures against  the  -refractory  priests ;  it  decreed  that  the 
king's  guard  should  be  dismissed,  and  that  a  camp  of  fed- 
eral soldiers  should  befornjed  at  Paris.     The  king  refused 
to  dismiss  his  guards  ;  and  on  a  strong  remonstrance  from 
Roland,  he  at  once  dismissed  the  three  chief  Girondist  minis- 
ters.    Dumouriez  finding  the  king  obstinate,  also  resigned 
office.    Louis  named  a  ministry  of  obscure  members  of  the 
Feuillant  party, — men  who  believed  in  the  constitution  of 
1790,  and  in  the  royal  authority.     It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  sent  Mallet  du  Pan  on  a  secret  mission  to  Vienna,  to 
pray  the  Germans  to  rescue  him  from  the  tyranny  of  those 
"  who  now  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron." 
Lafay-         The  Girondists,  thus  ejected  from  power,  made  common 
«ue'8      cause  with  the  Jacobins,  and  watched  with  keen  eyes  the 
voaition.  e^jnrae  of  Lafayette,  the  centt-e  of  the  constitutional  party  ; 
the  ministry  and  all  those  who  in  heart  loved  the  older 
system  or  dreaded  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  looked  to 
Lafayette  and  his  army  as  their  only  hope.     He  was  no 
statesman,  loyal  and  upright  as  he  was,  and  committed 
the  great  blunder  of  defying  the  Jacobins.     At  once  his 
waning  popularity  was-lost;  his  party  was  seen  to  be  that 
of  reaction;  the  people  could  see  no  difference  between  the 
constitutionalist  Feuillants   and   the  arietoorat  emigrants, 
fnsan-ec-and  the  doom  of  the  party  was  sealed.     On  the  20th  of 
th'^n^fth  ■'"°®  ^''^^  *''®  Jacobins  replied  to  Lafayette's  manifesto 
of  June,  ^y  raising  the  Parisian  populace  against  the  Assembly.    That 
body,  overawed  and  powerless,  could  do  notliing  against  so 
fierce  aud  determined  an  invasion.    They  nexfrforced  their 
way  into  the  palace;  and  tihere  Louis  XVI.  met  them  with 
admirable  dignity.    .The  populace  shouted  "down  with  the 
veto,"  "  recall  the  ministsrs,"  and'  so  forth.    The  king  wore, 
the  Paris  red  cap,  aud  the  crowd  was  appeased  .vt  onco. 
.  I*  was  an  cxi-itci!.  not  a  blondthir.''.tv,  mob  that  day.    Louis 


assured  them  that  "  he  wcfuld  do  wliatev^r  the  constitution  1792. 
ordained  that  he  should  do," — words  which,  though  they 
meant  little,  yet,  w.hen  joined  with  the-red  cap  and  the  king's 
manly  bearing,  satisfied  the  people,  who  departed  quietly. 
Public  opinion  seemed  atVmce  lo  go  with  the  monarch  and 
the  ministers  against  this  outrage  ;  the  Girondists,  who  had 
been  parties  to  it,  lost  ground ;  Lafayette  even  ventured 
to  come  up  to  Paris  from  the  army  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  the  insurgent  chiefs.     His  atlernpt,.hov¥ever,  was  a 
failure.    The  Assembly  threatened  to  artest  irim  for  leaving 
his  troops  without  orders  ;  the  courtiers  of  .tte  Tuileriea 
looked  coldly  on  him  ;  the  king  gave  him  no  thanks ;  as 
for  the  queen,  she  liked  him  no  better  than  of  old.     He  liad'  _^ 
to  return  quickly  to  the  army.     The  truth  was  thai  at  this  ^e 
time  the  court  policy  had  gone  entirely  over  to  the  emi-  court 
grants  and  their  foreign  friends.    There  were  80,000  men  g'^so'"* 
at  Coblentz  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  the  ^jj" 
royalists  cared   nothing  for  such  constitutionalists  as  La-  granta. 
fayette ;  "  in  a  month  I  shall  be  free,"  was  the  queen's 
remark. 

Prussia  had  now  also  declared  against  France,  and  was 
on  the  march ;  this  movement  restored  all  power  and 
popularity  to  the  Jacobins.  The  Assembly  took  measures 
in  self-defence  against  the  court  and  the  foreigners ;  men 
began  to  call  for  the  deposition  of  the  king ;  the  country 
was  proclaimed  in  danger,  and  50,000  volunteers  were  de- 
creed; men  flocked  to  enrol  themselves fro./i  every  quarter; 
the  excitement  grew  daily ;  the  fiercest  threats  and  sug- 
gestions made  themselves  heard.  The  Jacobins  organized,  insuneo- 
almost  openly,  a  new  insurrection,  which  should  force  thetionof 
hand  of  the  Assembly,  and  "save  the  Revolution."  The  van-  'f^^^*^ 
guard  .of  the  attack  on  the  constitution  was  entrusted  to  " 


of  Au- 
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the  battalion  of  men  of  Marseilles,  who  have  attached 
their  name  to  the  ever-famous  song,  w.hich  has  been  sung 
by  Frenchmen  on  bo  mauy  a  hard-won  battlefield,  in  poli- 
tics or  in  campaign,  the  Marseillaise.      The  extravagant  Tlie 
proclamation  with  which  Brunswick  heralded  the  opening  MarteU- 
of  his  campaign  did  but  add  to  the  fury  of  the  people ;  and  ''"*^ 
on  the  10th  of  August  the  great  insurrection,  led  by  the 
popular  chief  Danton,  swept  over  the  Assembly  and  the 
monarchy,  overpowering  everything  as  it  passed  along. 
The  guards  at  the  Tuileries  were  of  uncertain  fidelity  to  the 
king ;  the  commissioners  of  the  sections  of  Paris  seized  on 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  at  once  set  up  an  "  insurrectionary 
commune";  they  summoned  before  them  the  commandant  The  P* 
of  the  national  guard,  Mandat,  who  was  massacred  as  he  "s  com' 
left  the  hall.    The  guards,  thus  left  headless,  refused  to  fire  ""^ 
on  the  people  ;  the  insurrection  swept  over  all ;  the  king 
with  difficulty,  surrounded  by  his  family,  took  refuge  under 
protection  of  the  trembling  Assembly.     The  Swiss  guards 
of   the   palace  wer«  massacred,  the  Tuileries  taken  and 
sacked ;  the  new  municipality,  flushed  *ith  victory,  com- 
pelled the  Assembly  to  confirm  its  powers ;  to  order  the 
election  of  a  new  National  Convention  ;  to  declare  the  king 
suspended  provisionally,  and  placed  at  the  Luxembourg 
under  civic  guard  ;  to  dismiss  the  ministers ;  to  make  into 
law   the  decrees   passed  but   vetoed    by  the  king.     The 
Assembly  was  crushed,  the  royal  family  prisoners  in  the 
Temple;  the  Paris  people,  under  inspiration  of  Robespierrg 
and   Danton,   were    omnipotent     Forthwith   began    the 
terrible  scones  of  the  prisons,  the  mockery  of  trial,  the 
massacres  of  the  "  killers  at  sis  francs  a  day."    It  was  clear 
that  the  new  commune  of  Paris  was  now  the  sovereign 
power  in  France;  it  established  a  committee  of  surveillance, 
aud  swept  away  all  the  older  administration  of   Paris. 
Danton,  burly,  representative  of  popular  passions,  and  ofDontoa 
popular  kindness  also,  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  time. 
Ho  was  no  statesman,  and  had  little  chance  of  permanent 
power,  when  pitted  against  the  virtuous,  the  incorruptibk 
Robespierre,  who  had  kept  sedulously  clear  of  the  insurrec- 
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tiou,  and  was  already  planning  how  he  might  rise  by  it  to 
the  top  of  his  ambition.  Danton  with  all  his  roughnesses 
was  a  man  ;  Robespierre  was  a  vuin  fop.  Dautou  had  com- 
paratively little  personal  ambition  ;  Robespierre  always 
thought  first  of  himself,  and  intended  to  become  the  dictator 
of  a  new  commonwealth.  Marat,  who  must  be  named  here, 
■  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  committee  of  surveillance,  the 
leader  and  instigator  of  all  the  bloodshed  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  He  wished,  too,  to  be  dictator,  that  he  might 
purify  society, — that  he  might  have  in  his  power  the  sole 
and  antjuestioned  right  to  slay. 

Lafayette,  in  spite  of  the  invasion,  would  have  marched 
on  Paris  to  save  society.  He  found  himself  abandoned,  and 
took,  to  flight ;  the  Germans,  to  whom  he  went,  imprisoned 
him  and  treated  him  ill.  Meanwhile,  the  allies  took 
Longwy  and  Verdun,  while  they  besieged  Thioaville ;  the 
road  to  Paris  seemed  quite  free  to  them.  The  effect  on 
Paris  was  terrible ;  no  one  knew  who  was  in  communication 
with  the  foreigners ;  fear  and  anger  made  men  brutal ;  the 
piassacres  in  the  prisons  went  on  incessantly.  Danton, 
"  fiercely  as  he  might  bellow,  was  ashamed,  for  he  had  a 
human  heart ;  and  he  delivered  from  the  fury  as  many  of 
the  victims  as  he  could."  .Meanwhile,  the  Prussians  had 
forced  their  way  into  France  through  the  Argonne,  in  spite 
of  Dumouriez ;  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  hoped  to 
cut  him  off,  and  had  abandoned  the  direct  road  for  Paris 
through  Chalons,  was  met  by  Kellermanu  who  lay  in  his 
path  at  Yalmy.  The  spirit  which  Kellerraann  infused  into 
[lis  raw  troops  staggered  the  assailants,  who  hesitated  and 
drew  back.  The  cannonade  of  Valmy,  for  it  was  little 
more,  was  more  to  France  than  many  a  great  victory  ;  the 
Germans  had  to  fall  back  discomfited ;  the  siege  of  Thion- 
ville  was  raised.  By  the  1st  of  October  not  one  of  them 
remained  in  France.  Unfortunately,  no  steps  were  taken 
to  harass  them  in  the  retreat ;  their  state  was  so  bad  that 
a  little  vigour  might  have  entirely  ruined  them.  Shortly 
afterwards  came  news  to  Paris  that  the  army  of  Alsace 
under  Custine  had  taken  Worms,  Spires,  and  Mainz,  where 
lay  the  chief  magazines  of  the  allies  ;  in  the  north  an  attack 
on  Lille  was  repulsed.  Savoy  was  occupied  by  French 
troopa,  who  also  seized  on  the  coast  line,  and  occupied  Nice 
and  Villafranca,  with  its  great  munitions  of  war.  Abroad 
the  Revolution  showed  itself  proud  and  defiant ,  at  home 
the  National  Convention  replaced  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

V.  The  Republic. 

The  new  government  of  France  reflected  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place.  Paris  sent  the  chief  jacobins  to 
it ,  the  Girondists  sat  on  the  right  and  had  a  large 
majority ;  the  Jacobins  on  the  left,  high  up,  with  the 
loubriquet  of  the  Mountain  ;  below  sat  the  "  Plain  "  and  the 
"  Marsh,"  the  timid  moderates,  who  leant  towards  the 
Girondists.  Paris  was  behind  all,  fierce  and  bloodstained, 
•  supporting  the  Jacobins.  At  once  the  Convention  decreed 
(21st  September  1792)  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France, 
and  proclaimed  the  Republic.  The  22d  of  September  1792 
is  the  "  First  day  of  year  I.  of  the  Republic."  Roland,  the 
most  influential  of  the  Girondists,  retained  office  as  minister 
of  the  interior  ,  and  his  party,  encouraged  by  the  protests 
of  the  permanent  department  of  Paris,  which  felt  itself  set 
Bside,  attacked  the  anarchy  of  the  capital  and  the  Jacobins. 
Robespierre  was  denounced,  and  great  debates  ensued;  the 
Girondists,  however,  in  spite  of  theii  luajority  in  the  Con- 
vention, had  no  force,  and  little  politiudi  sagacity.  Paris  was 
in  no  mood  for  submission  to  the  more  moderate  and  consti- 
tutional friends  of  the  republic ;  before  the  end  of  1792  the 
commune,  and  the  Mountain  with  it,  had  defeated  the 
Gironde,  the  executive  power,  and  Roland  himself.  For  a 
i"i.(.    lnivvevtT,  the  trial  of  the  Ring  obROrhcd  all  r"^->v« 


It  had  begun  in  November  1792;  in  December  Louis  had  1792-9.% 
been  questioned  by  the  Convention  ;   all  France  discussed  Thetr.nl, 
with  vehemence  the  different  views  as  to  the  method  of  the  ""''  "<=■  . 
trial.     Who  should  judge  himi     The  parties  here  split ;  ^"^'_i°^"  "'' 
the  Gironde,  anxious  to  gain  time,  and  to  save  the  king  from  xvi 
death,  and  the  country  from  a  great  blunder,  called  for  an 
appeal  to  the  sovereign  people  ;  they  still  clung  to  constitu- 
tional forms.    The  Mountain  held  that  the  Convention  was 
competent  to   undertake  the  task  of  an  immediate  trial. 
The  ojiinion  of  the  country  re-echoed  the  cries  of  Paris  ,  and 
the  Convention,  nn  the  1.5th,  16th,  and  17th  January  1793, 
took  on  itself  to  decide  the  question  ;   by  a  majorily  of  a 
few   votes  (387    against  334)  it  decreed  that-  the  king's 
punishment  should  be  death.     Philip  Egalit^,  his  nearest 
kinsman,  was  one  of  those  who  voted  with  the  majority,  to 
the  disgrace  of  his  name  ,   even  those  y.ho  wished  for  the 
king's  death  despised  and  condemned  him  for  an  act  dic- 
tated by  weak  ambition  and  cowardice.     On  the  21st  oS 
January  1793  Louis  XVI.  was  executed  on  the  Square  of 
the  Revolution., 

By  this  act,  as  the  Montagnards  themselves  said,  "the 
Revolution  threw  down  the  glove  to  all  ancient  Eurupe." 
They  had  accused  their  rivals  the  Girondists  of  intriguing 
to  save  the  monarchy,  of  coquetting  with  the  emigrants  and 
the  foreign  sovereigns.  The  Girondi.vts,  in  their  turn, 
accused  them  of  being  "anarchists  sold  to  the  foreigner," 
men  who  were  treacherously  pushing  on  the  Revolution  tu 
e.tcess  in  order  to  discredit  it,  and  to  bring  in  the  foreigri 
help  which  the  court  desired  ;  men  who  were  in  the  pay 
of  Pitt,  the  supposed  Macchiavelli  of  the  time,  whose 
hand  was  believed  to  be  in  everything  which  could  turn 
to  the  harm  of  France.  If  Henry  IV.  was  the  hero  of 
the  Revolution,  Pitt  was  its  bugbear;  Frenchmen  were 
scared  in  those  days  by  his  name,  just  as  twenty  years  later  • 
Englishmen  were  scared  by  the  name  of  Napoleon.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Girondists  represented  the  burgher  classes,' 
and  were  honestly  eager  to  establish  the  new  cetistitution 
in  all  its  parts ;  they  were  on  the  defensive,  while  the 
Mountain,  the  party  of  offence,  represented  the  suffering 
populace — eager,  defiant,  weary  of  negotiation,  suspicious 
of  treason  at  every  point,  and  zealously  determined  to  push 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  to  their  limits.  In  this 
they  were  utterly  careless  of  political  considerations,  eager 
for  war,  come  what  might,  quite  honest  and  narrow, — a  very 
dangerous  and  powerful  party.  Their  victory  in  the  trial 
and  e.tecution  of  "  Louis  Capet"  was  complete ;  it  brought 
with  It  inevitably  the  fall  of  Roland,  When  Robespierre 
and  Danton  attacked  liim  in  the  Convention,  finding  that 
the  Girondists  no  longer  had  a  majority,  he  laid  with 
dignity  his  resignation  before  the  Convention,  and  was  re- 
placed for  the  time  by  the  indolent  and  philosophic  Garat, 
the  minister  of  justice.  The  ascendency  of  Robesjiierre  was  Rob?»- 
assured — the  man  to  whom  the  Revolution,  as  his  enemies  P'^rrc* 
said,  "  was  the  religion  of  which  he  was  the  priest."  ""■ 
"  Robespierre  preaches,  Robespierre  censures,  thunders 
against  the  rich  and  great,  lives  simply,  has  no  physical 
passions,  ha.?  created  for  himself  a  reputation  for  austerity 
— the  austerity  of  a  saint.  He  speaks  of  God  and  Provi- 
dence, calls  himself  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  feeble,  i» 
followed  by  the  women  and  the  weak,  whose  adoration  and 
homage  he  solemnly  accepts."  This  is  the  dangerous  man 
in  whose  hands  lay  the  fortunes  of  France  throughout  the 
dark  days  of  the  Terror.  He  was  the  prophet  who  should 
realize  on  earth  the  beautiful  and  popular  dreams  of  the 
CoHtral  Social. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Germans  from  JJTance  at  the  C»ii-^ 
end  of  the  previous  September,  Dumouriez  had  easily  per-  ^"^ 
siiaded  the  Executive  Council  at  Paris  that,  by  seizing  the 
moment  of  omazement  and  disquiet,  the  French  armie* 
~;-vt  nr>cure  for  France  her  "natural  frontier8/'~th8t  is. 
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miglit  become  masters  of  the  ■srhole  left  bank  of  the  Tihine 
from  Basel  to  the  sea.  Custine  and  Kellermann  should 
master  the  middle  RhmeatCobleotz,  aad  Dumouriez  should 
invade  Belgium.  He  set  out  at  once,  and  on  Noveiii^"f 
6,  1792,  by  winning  the  battle  of  Jemmapes,  roused  i.ie 
nmazemeat  of  all  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  French  were 
two  to  one,  yet  so  low  had  their  reputation  for  fighting- 
power  fallen,  that  the  courage  they  showed  on  the  field  took 
men  by  surprise.  The  Austnans  fell  back,  and  Dumouriez 
occupied  all  Belgium  down  to  the  Meuse.  The  Scheldt, 
which  had  been  closed  since  1648,  thanks  to  the  jealousy 
of  England  and  Holland,  was  reopened ;  Antwerp  and  all 
Belgium  regarded  the  French  as  their  deliverers,  and  a 
I'.elgian  republic,  in  which  the  clergy  took  the  lead,  was 
formed  at  once.  Dumouriez,  poorly  seconded  by  the  other 
armies,  and  ill-provided  from  France,  could  push  the 
AuRtnans  iio  further  than  Aij-la-Chapelle ;  Custine,  who 
bad  occupied  FrmWort,  and  thereby  forced  the  German  diet 
to  declare  war  on  France,  was  driven  out  of  that  place,  and 
could  scarcely  hold  his  own  on  the  Khine.  While  France 
was  laying  her  hand  on  monarchy  at  home,  she  chaUenged 
at  the  same  moment  the  hostUity  of  Europe,  by  this  con- 
quest of  Belgium,  and  by  the  declaration  of  a  crusade  by 
the  army  against  all  its  ancient  institutions.  The  army 
began  henceforth  to  regard  itself  as  a  great  republican  pro- 
paganda ;  it  was  by  using  this  t^elief  that  Napoleon  eveut- 
Qally  worked  his  will  on  France. 

This  development  of  a  warlike  tendency  in  the  republic, 
coupled  with  the  fall  of  "the  kiug,  decided  the  policy  of 
England,  which  hithertti  had  shown  some  sympathy  with 
France.  The  femjtut  of  opinion  in  England,  roused  by  the 
revolutionary  movement  and  republican  ideas,  ^vas  much 
stilled  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.;  and  Pitt 
with  great  ability  both  used  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
Tory  Government  at  home  and  tempted  the  French  mmi- 
"iters  to  dwlare  war  against  England  (1st  February  1793). 
Pitt  at  once  proclaimed  it,  by  a  happy  phrase,  to  be  "  the 
war  of  armed  opinions,"  and  drew  tighter  his  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  European  courts.  AU  ancient  lines  of  policy 
were  entirely  obliterated  by  the  new  phenomenon.  Spain 
and  Portugal  agreed ;  Austria  ceased  to  be  jealous  of 
Prussfii ;  Russia  and  Prussia  found  the  moment  good  for  a 
farther  partition  of  Poland ;  the  only  neutral  powers  re- 
maining in  Europe  were  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Venice,  and  Turkey.  The  Mountain  did  not  quail  before 
so  great  a  display  of  force.  "  France  shall  bs  an  armed 
camp,"  and  every  frenchman  a  soldier ;  "  conquer  or  die," 
the  watchword  of  an  united  people  .  the  "  principles  of  the 
Revolution"  a  new  religion  for  whieh  men  of  good  will 
ihould  devote  themselves.     The  enthusiasm  was  great ;  a 

:vy  of  300,000  men  was  voted  at  once ;  the  revolutionary 
propaganda  filled  Belgium,  and  alienated  the  friendly  feel- 
ing there  by  its  violence.  They  had  also  ruined  Dumouriez's 
platis,  and  lie,  with  an  ill-equipped  army,  and  feeling  that 
hostility  was  rising  against  him  at  Paris,  set  himself  to 
recover  ground  by  a  bold  attempt  to  conquer  Holland.  He 
was  caught  by  the  prince  of  Coburg  at  Neerwinden,  and 
defeated  after  a  vehement  battle  (18th  March  1793). 
Then,  as  a  last  step,  Dumouriez  came  secretly  to  terms  with 
the  Austrians,  agreed  to  evacuate  Belgium,  and  carrying 
w  th  him  the  young  duke  of  Chartres,  who  had  shown  great 
gallantry  and  ability  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  marched  for 
the  French  frontier  intending  to  restore  the  constitution  of 

1791,  to  secure  the  Girondists,  overthrow  the  Jacobins,  and 
proclaim  the  duke  as  constitutional  king  of  France.  In 
Paris,  the  struggle  between  the  parties  in  the  spring  of  1793 
was  acute  and  close.  The  news  of  the  disaster  of  Neerwin- 
den and  the  march  of  Dumouriez  for  Pans  aroused  all  the 

fury   of  the  Jacobins ;  the  Girondists,  with   horror,  saw 

themselves  innocently  Lmplicated  in  a  counter-revolutionary 


scheme,  carried   out   lightly   ana  suddenly  by   a  general  1794 
whom  they  did  not  trust.     The  Jacobins  at  once  took  the  Tha 
ascendant,  proposed  tlie  creation  of  the  terrible  Committee  Coanilt 
of  Public  Safety,  summoned  Dumouriez  to  the  bar  of  the  ^.^ 
Convention,  and  sent  off  four  deputies  and  the  minister  of  sjiety. 
war  to  him.     When  they  came  he  seized  them,  sent  them 
over  the  frontier  to  the  Austrians,  and  openly  proclaimed 
his  objects.     His  regular  troops  might  have  supported  him  ; 
the  volunteers,  full  of  Jacobin  ideas,  ro.se  on  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge,  with  the  Orleans  princes  and  a 
handful  of  soldiers,  within  the  Austrian  lines.    It  was  clear 
euough  that  the  Jacobins  would  assume  that  he  and  the 
princes   had  had  throughout  an  understanding  with   the 
Gironde.  -  The  Convention  in  alarm  decreed"  that  its  own 
members  should  not  be  inviolable,  but  might  be  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  treason ;  that  the  Orleans  family  should  be 
sent  to  Marseilles ;  that  three  representatives  should  be  sent 
to  look  after  each  army.     The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
was  now  formed  of  nine  members  re-elected  monthly,  as  a 
secret  spring  to  push  the  whole  machine  forwards  without 
being  seen.     It  was  an  ominous  fact  that  not  one  of  the 
nine  representatives  who  formed  it  was  a  Girondist    They 
had  still  a  majority  in  the  Convention  ;  it  was  all  they  had. 
Matters  moved  on  fast;  Paris,  the  commune,  the  ministers, 
the  army,  were  all  against  them  ;   in  the  country  they  had 
no  adherents  in  the  east  and  north-east  of  France ;  for 
the  nearer  Germany  the  stronger  the  Jacobin  feeling.     In 
the  south-east  royalist  sentiments  were  still  powerful,  though 
fur  a  time  concealed.     Their  headquarters  were  at  Lyons,  Inrarr»  s 
and  violent  and  bloody  disturbances  had  already  occurred  ^'f ,.''■ 
tliere;   in  the  west,  in  Brittany,  Poitou,  and  Anjou,  'I'^h^"*' 
royalist  feeling  was  stronger  still,  and  broke  out,  on  the 
10th  March  1793,  in  the  terrible  Vendean  insurrection  on 
behalf  of  the  white  flag  and  the  refractory  priesthood.    The 
Girondusts  had  their  strength  in  the  south-west,  with  Bor- 
deaux for  their  headquarters ;   the  Normans  and  Picarda, 
on  the  whole,  supported  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  thos 
could  go  with  the  Girondists. 

At  the  beginning  the  Vendeans  carried  all  before  them, 
and  in  fanatical  enthusiasm  sullied  each  advantage  they 
gained  by  horrible  massacres,  by  shooting  their  prisoners 
in  cold  blood,  pillaging  towns,  burning  villages,  maltreating 
the  defenceless.  The  civil  war  from  the  beginning  took  a 
fierce  colour — a  colour  given  it  by  the  royalisf.s.  The 
Girondists  also  in  the  south  threatened  to  march  on  Paris 
to  put  down  the  Jacobins.  The  allied  powers,  however, 
instead  of  closing  in  resolutely  on  France  at  her  weakest, 
saved  her  by  their  long  discussions  as  to  what  each  of  them 
was  to  take  rather  than  what  each  was  to  undertake.  At 
last  they  moved  forwards  in  the  north ;  Austrians,  Dutch- 
men, and  English,  under  Coburg  and  the  duke  of  York,! 
slowly  drove  back  the  army  of  the  north,  which  unfortun- 
ately lost  its  commander  Dampierre,  who  was  skilfully  re- 
viving its  confidence,  and  besieged  Valenciennes,  The  king 
of  Prussia  blockaded  Mainz ;  in  the  other  scenes  of  war  the 
French  were  too  weak  to  do  anything,  and  suffered  losses 
and  defeats.  The  struggle  of  Girondists  and  Montagnards 
went  on  all  the  same ;  it  was  the  gloomiest  moment  of  the 
history  of  the  Revolution.  In  May  i  Committee  of  Twelve 
was  appointed  by  the  moderate  party  of  the  Convention,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Barr&re,  a  moderate  who  had  the  confi- 
dence of  more  extreme  men.  It  was  composed  of  G  irondists. 
Over  against  this  move  the  sections  of  Paris  established 
their  Central  Revolutionary  Committee.  On  the  31st  of  F»1I  of 
May,  guided  by  Danton,  Paris  rose  against  the  Convention,  J^^^^ 
and  compelled  it  to  suppress  the  Committee  of  Twelve. 
Marat  at  the  head  of  his  sans-culottcs,  supported  by  the 
minority  of  the  representatives,  the  Mountain,  on  the  2d  of 
June  overthrew  the  Girondists,  arresting  two  of  the  ministers 
and  thirty-one  deputies.     More  than  half  the  departments 
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'i::3.  roso  to  defend  the  defeated  party;  in  tho  Cevcnnes  the  white 
flag  wa3  unfurled,  and  the  emigrants  began  to  slreaai  back 
into  France.  "  On  tho  one  side  was  Europe  with  three- 
fourths  of  France  ;  on  the  other  side  Paris  with  a  f  sw  depart- 
ments "(La  Valli5e).  The  position  of  things  might  well  have 
seemed  desperate  for  the  Mountain,  had  there  been  any  strong 
man,  any  true  head,  to  direct  tbq  attack  on  them.  But  they 
had  unity,  energy,  devotion  to  their  principles,  the  mam 
part  of  the  army  at  their  back  ;  while  their  antagonists  were 
divided  in  views  and  principles,  and  were  in  confusion. 
'Dan ton,  who  in  fact  carried  his  party  through  the  crisis, 
•fihowcd  real  power  and  energy.  Under  his  direction  tho 
Convention  proclaimed  martial  law  in  tho  hostile  depart- 
ments, called  up  the  army,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  capital, 
end  in  eight  days  constructed  a  new  constitution,  that  of 
the  year  I. — simple,  thoroughly  democratic.  It  never  was 
really  acted  on  ;  men  were  too  busy  to  care  about  cunstitu- 
tions.  The  assassination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday, 
which  occurred  at  this  moment,  inflamed  men's  minds  still 
more  against  the  Girondists  ;  she  had  come  from  Caen,  one 
of  their  towns,  and  was  thought  to  agree  with  them.  Tho 
first  active  measures  taken  by  the  Jacobins  showed  that  the 
Girondists  were  powerless  ;  Taris  and  the  army  were  at  once 
triumphant,  and  by  the  beeinning  of  August  the  Girondists 
were  crushed. 

Elsew  here  things  looked  very  dark :  Toulon  fell  into  Eng- 
lish hands ;  La  Vendee  remained  unsubdued,  and  defeated 
the  incompetent  ofTicera  sent  to  reducs  it ;  Mainz  and 
Valenciennes  fell ;  all  France  was  vexed  with  famine,  and 
the  assignat-system  had  utterly  paralysed  commerce.  The 
republic,  however,  was  full  of  energy.  After  the  fete  of  the 
10th  of  August,  with  its  statues  of  Nature  and  Reason,  its 
classical  and  pagan  affectations,  and  those  light  frivolities 
which  were  natural  to  Paris  even  in  the  darkest  days,  men 
turned  at  once  to  the  over-recurring  question,  how  the  re- 
public should  be  saved.  The  Convention  decreed  a  levee  ni 
masse  to  resist  the  invader  and  to  keep  down  the  ill-affected 
at  home  ;  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  entrusted 
the  real  government  of  the  country  ;  the  new  constitution 
was  not  to  be  introduced  till  peaceful  days  came  round. 
The  overthrow  of  all  things  old  was  further  indicated  by  the 
The  re-  issue,  on  24th  November  1793,  of  the  new  republican  calen- 
i  ublican  dar.  Year  L  was  fixed  to  have  begun  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
talendar.  tember  1792,  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic. 
The  new  year  should  have  twelve  months  like  its  predeces- 
sors, each  with  a  new  name,  in  four  groups  of  three ;  each 
of  30  days,  and  each  divided  into  three  decades,  of  which 
?  the  tenth  days  should  be  days  of  rest,  in  lieu  of  the  old  ex- 

ploded Sunday.  These  1 2  months  of  30  days  a  piece,  cutting 
ocross  the  old  mouths  so  awkwardly,  only  made  up  3C0 
days;  bo  that  a  little  bundle  of  6  days  (in  leap  years  of  G) 
had  to  be  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  the  Fruclidor  mouth 
(August-Septembfr)  in  an  awkward  and  shapeless  way,  and 
called,  poor  things,  the  Sans-culoUides.  Such  interferences 
W'th  symmetry  will  nature  cause,  when  sho  sets  herself 
against  tho  spirit  of  system,  and  the  advance  of  enlight- 
enment. Attempts  were  also  made  at  this  time  tr  grapple 
■with  the  confusion  in  the  currency  and  the  crushii'g  deficit ; 
the  mass  of  assignats  was  reduced  by  more  than  a  half ;  a 
maximum  price  was  set  on  the  necessaries  of  life ;  trade 
also  had  to  bow  to  the  will  of  tho  licvulution. 
Vir  ik  In  the  affairs  of  war  the  new  life  of  the  Revolution  found 
'1 .  .'3.  expression  in  the  vigorous  plans  of  Carnot,  an  engineer 
officer,  who  saw  tha  truth  of  the  principle  afterwards  acted 
on  by  Napoleon,  that  "God  aids  tho  big  battalions." 
"  Attack  iu  mass,  and  covnr  the  want  of  disciplino  and  skill 
by  numbers  and  .enthusiasm," — this  was  the  new  order. 
For  neglecting  this  Uoucbard  was  deprived  of  command  in 
the  north,  and  had  to  give  place  to  jourdain,  who,  helped 
by  Carnot  himself,  defeated  Coburg  at  Wattlgnics  (I6th 


Oct.  1793) ;  on  the  Rhine  the  battle  of  Firmssens  was  lost  1793-9 
(13th  October),  and  the  allies  occupied  Hagenau  and  Fort- 
Vauban  ;  they  threatened  Landau,  and  had  friends  in  Stras- 
burg.  Hoche  was  then  seut  down  to  the  army  of  tho 
Moselle,  and  Fichegru  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  former, 
after  a  series  of  rather  unsuccessful  battles  against  the  duko 
of  Brunswick,  in  which  he  failed  to  lelieve  Landau,  sud- 
denly left  his  adversary,  and,  in  concert  with  Pichegru, 
cleared  the  Vosges,  and  brilliantly  stormed  the  Wissomburg 
lines.  The  Auslrians  at  tho  end  of  the  year  had  raised  the 
siege  of  Landau,  and  Were  across  the  Rhine  ;  the  Prussians 
took  winter-quarters  at  Mainz ;  the  French  lay  in  the  Pala- 
tinate. In  the  south  also  things  went  bettor  with  the  new 
Government;  Lyons  and  Toulon  were  retaken, though  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  the  S;'aniurd3  forced  the  French  tt> 
take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Perpignan.  In  the  Vendue  Close  of 
the  terrible  civil  war  still  raged  ;  the  peasants,  point  after  "'«  "'^'" 
point,  defeated  the  isolated  columns  of  the  army.  A  more  v^yj^^ 
coherent  plan  of  action,  however,  gave  the  victory  at 
Chalillon  (16th  October  1793)  to  the  Republicans ;  then 
the  VendeauB  crossed  the  Loire,  and  defeated  Lechelle  near 
Laval  They  next  attacked  Cherbourg,  meaning  to  make 
it  their  point  of  union  with  the  English ;  here,  however, 
they  were  manfully  withstood,  and,  incapable  of  siege-opera- 
tions, withdro'w.  On  their  return  they  defeated  Rossigcol 
and  made  a  push  for  Angers,  meaning  there  to  recross 
the  Loire  to  the  left  bank.     Westermannand  K16ber  drove  ' 

them  thence  with  loss,  and  with  Marceau  pursued  then'  to 
Le  Mans,  where,  after  a  terrible  battle  in  the  streets,  iu 
which  no  quarter  was  given  or  taken,  the  Vendeans  were 
utterly  defeated.  Westermann  pressed  on  their  heels  with 
pitiless  vigour ;  caught  at  last  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Republicans,  they  were  finally  defeated  (23d  December 
1793).  Thenceforward  they  ceased  to  be  formidable,  though 
still  troublesome  at  times. 

So  ended  1793,  with  fortunes,  on  the  whole,  very  favour- 
able to  the  French  army,  and  very  fatal  to  the  Girondists, 
Meanwhile,  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  begun  at  Paris  ;  the 
queen,  the  leading  Girondists,  all  who  were  "aristocrats" 
or  "ci-'devants,"  as  the  phrases  of  the  day  called  them,  PhOip 
Egalitd,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  passed  under  the  guillcnnc 
In  La  Vendue,  the  revolutionary  fury,  goaded  by  the  blood 
shed  by  its  opponents,  spared  none  it  suspected.  From 
Toulon  moat  of  tho  inhabitants  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  , 

English  ships ;  at  Lyons  the  Convention  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  town 
to  be  called  "Commune  Affraochie",  many  hundreds  of 
the  citizens  were  guillotined,  and  when  that  process  proved 
too  slow,  were  shot  down  by  platoon  fire. 

Two  parties  were  now  to  be  discerned  in  opposition  to  Hebert- 
the  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, — the  Exageres,  ^^  ""* 
or  Hebertists,  so  named  from  their  leader  Hebert,  the  party  j^^ 
of  terror  and  reckless  bloodshed  .  and  the  Moderes,  the 
Dantonists,  who  tried  to  calm  men's  minds,  and  lessen  the 
atrocities  of  the  time  The  Hebertists  were  the  stronger 
party  ;  they  aboli.^hed  the  Catholic  worship,  swept  away  the 
past,  set  up  a  goddess  of  Reason,  and  professed  atheism. 
The  party  of  Rolwspicrre  in  the  Committee  disliked  both 
the  indulgent  and  the  savage  sections.  Early  in  1794  the^ 
nebortists  were  seized  and  condemned  to  death  ;  it  was  a 
first  victory  of  the  Government  over  the  violent  party.  Bad 
Robespierre  been  willing  to  ally  himself  with  Danton,  a 
stable  rule,  at  least  for  a  while,  would  have  been  possible. 
But  he  refused  ;  he  was  not  a  person  to  brook  a  manly  rival 
at  his  side  ;  and  Danton,  with  his  party,  fell  victims  to  tho 
ambition  of  tho  ascetic  and  heartless  Robespierre.  "  If  my 
friend  is  culpable,  I  will  sacrifice  him  to  the  Republic,"  was 
his  phrase, — had  he  said  "  to  myself,"  he  would  hav^  hit 
the  truth.  Then  Robespierre  became  for  a  while  a  dictator ; 
all  Franco  bowed  before  hira ;  the  revolutionary  spirit  in 
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the  eleven  armies  on  foot  was  on  tis  side.  TKe  campaigns 
of  179-1  proved  glorious  for  them  ;  the  battle  of  Flcuvua 
(26th  June)  won  for  them  the  second  conquest  of  Belgium ; 
in  the  Pyrenees]  the  French  stormed  the  Spanish  camp  at 
Cerct,  and  threatened  Catalonia ;  m  Italy,  where  young 
Bonaparte  commanded  the  artillery,  they  swept  the  Pied- 
montese  out  of  their  camp  at  Saorgio,  and  got  the  command 
of  all  the  strong  points  along  the  Alps.  It  was  only  on 
the  sea  that  the  French  armies  failed  ,  Corsica  was  taken, 
snd  Howe  defeated  the  squadron  in  charge  of  a  corn-fleet 
from  San  Domingo. 

la  the  midst  of  his  foreign  cares  Robespierre  also  busied 
himself  with  the  exposition  of  his  ideas.  Those  whom  he 
had  destroyed,  Hebertistsand  Dantonists,  had  been  anarchic 
and  atheist ;  he,  pals  reflex  of  Rousseau,  would  bring  back 
the  reign  of  virtue  and  the  luve  of  God.  He  desired  to  be 
■at  once  high  priest  and  dictator  of  a  regenerated  France. 
To  this  end  he  passed  a  decree  recognizing  the  Supreme 
Being  and  declaring  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  His  ad- 
mirers at  once  hailed  him  as  a  great  prophet ;  the  emotion 
throughout  the  country  was  great.  On  the  8th  of  June 
1794  he  took  the  lead  in  the  great  fete  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  amused  and  offended  many  of  his  old  friends. 
Finding  himself  far  from  being  admired  by  them,  ho  deter- 
mined that  the  Terror,  which  he  had  in  some  ways  miti- 
gated, should  go  on  agaiu ;  the  Convention,  however,  re- 
sisted, and  he  withdrew  completely  from  public  life,  giving 
•his  enemies  the  opportunity  of  strengthening  themselves 
against  him.  At  the  same  time  he  left  the  reins  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  his  terrible  colleagues,  who  at  once  applied 
with  the  utmost  ferocity  the  law  by  which  suspected 
persons  could  be  pot  to  death  with  but  the  shadow  of  a 
trial.  This  was  the  time  of  what  is  called  the  Great  Terror, 
June  and  July  1794.  The  reaction  soon  came  ;  in  spite  of 
his  friends  and  the  power  of  the  Jacobins,  he  had  arrayed 
against  him  the  majority  of  the  Committees,  and  almost 
all  the  old  Montagnards;  his  pride  and  vanity,  the  fete  and 
his  conduct  of  it,  their  fears  of  a  dictator,  their  fear  for 
their  own  heads,  all  undermined  his  position.  Before  long  the 
struggle  began.  Robespierre  was  no  Marat ;  he  would  not 
strike  a  crushing  blov/,  and  "  making  solitude,  call  it 
peace."  He  trusted  too  much  to  the  strength  of  his  ideas, 
thu  influence  of  his  party  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  July  1794 
(the  9th  Thermidor)  it  came  to  an  explosion  in  the  Con- 
vention. Permanence  was  voted,  the  arre.st  of  Robespierre 
and  his  chief  supporters  was  agreed  to ;  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  was  issued ;  five  members  of  the  Convention 
were  carried  off  to  prison.  Instantly,  the  commune  of  Paris 
declared  itself  in  insurrection, the  tocsin  was  rung,  and  the 
five  deputies  were  at  once  rescued, from  the  jailor's  hands, 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Hotel  de  Villfi.  Two  hundred 
cannoniers  marched  on  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Convention 
was  sitting,  and  all  seemed  over  there.  But  tho  artillery- 
men were  not  firm  ;  when  the  deputies  talked  to  them,  they 
hesitated,  and  that  hesitation  was  fatal  to  Robespierre^  for 
those  sections  of  Paris  which  hated  him  had  also  put  them- 
selves in  motion  to  defend  the  Convention  ;  indecision  fell 
on  the  Jacobins,  their  forces  melted  away,  and  the  resistance 
came  to  an  end.  Robespierre  tried  to  shoot  himself,  and 
shattered  his  lower  jaw  ,  he  and  his  friends  were  again 
arrested,  and  perished  the  nest  day  on  the  scaffold.  And 
thus  ended  the  early  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 
From  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  to  the  days  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  from  tho  overthrow  of  their  power 
to  the  death  of  the  king,  thence  to  the  fall  of  the  Girondists, 
then  to  the  death  of  Hebe'rt  and  Danton,  now  to  tho  failure 
of.  Robespierre's  bloodstained  Utopia, — thus  had  the  Re- 
volution moved  onwards,  violent,  yet  often  generous, 
proudly  patriotic,  yet  destructive  of  all  the  stability  of  the 
country.     There  remained  but  the  army.     The  army  was 


heiitily  republican,  and  had  suffered  enough  and  triumphed  1794. 
enough  to  have  a  high  idea  of  its  own  organization  and  its  The  ftt« 
worth.     When  a  man  comes  to  lead  it,  the  army  will  set  '"""e  of 
itself  to  organize  France  into  an  instrument  of  tremendous"'^""'?! 
power ;  a  despotism,  solid  and  strong,  aggressive  abroad, 
vigorous  at  home,  using  all  the  terms  and  calls  of  the  Re- 
volution, will  take  the  plaCe  of  the  ill  fated  men  Viiin  have 
hitherto  tried  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  country-    It  will 
call  itself  an  empire ;  it  will^be  a  despot  ruling  with  the 
liberal  ideas  and  phrases. 

Meanwhile,  as  .Mr  Carlyle"says,  "here  was  the  end  not  There.  / 
of  Robespierre  only,  but  of  the  Revolution-.<!ystem  itself,"  ""^''ooo^ 
for  his  death  was  the  signal  of  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling.  f'.°''"; 
France,  so  gay  and  light  of  heart,  had  lived  an  unnatural  J^7b* 
life  under  the  preachings  of  this  virtuous  dictator  ;  she  was  ' 
weary  of  the  gloom  and  burden  of  a  system  which  crushed 
out  gaiety,  made  wealth  a, crime,  and  pleasure  impossible  , 
and  public  opinion  hailed   with  joy  the  tidings  that  the 
regime  of  virtue  and  the  guillotine  was  over.     The  Terror 
was  past;  the  committees  which  had  destroyed  Robespierre 
perished withhis death,  the  "Thermidorians,"  the  Mountain, 
Vho   had   caused   this   revolution,   became   a  reactionary 
party,  sitting  on  the  right,  and  remodelling,  if  not  over-', 
throwing,    the   existing   government.     The   prisons   wer» 
emptied,  the  terrible  cruelties  of  Nantes  stopped  ;  amnesty 
was  offered  to  the  rebels ;  the  sections  of  Paris  were  reduced 
in  importance,  the  administration  of  the  capital  reorganized.. 
All  the  parties  in  hiding  came  forth,  the  Girondists  returned; 
society  began  once  nwre  to  dauce  and  glitter ;  it, was  like 
the  temper  of  England  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.     In  CTir— 
January  1795  the  Convention  closed  the  Jacobins  Club ;  jf,^^^^,^, 
the  agents  who  had  carried  out  the  inhumsn  orders  oS  fl\9  Club, 
past  were  put  to  death. 

The  armies,  which  by  no  means  sympathized  with  the  The  vnt. 
movement  of  affairs  at  home,  still  pursued  in  the  autumn  abroad.  .4 
and  winter  of  1794  a  brilliant  career  under  Pichegru  in  the 
north,  Jourdain  on  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  other 
generals  for  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  the  sea  was  in  their  hands  ;  and 
the  winter  campaign,  in  which  Pichegru  conquered  Holland, 
raised  the  fame  of  the  commander  and  of  his  troops  to  the 
highest  point.  Pichegru  had  done  what  Louis  XIV.  had 
failed  to  do;  1795  wiped  out  the  discredit  of  1672;  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  were  to  become  republics  on  the  French 
model ;  the  Amsterdam  populace  welcomed  the  French  a» 
brethren.  The  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  Texel  b.Vi 
hussars,  who  stormed  it  on  horseback,  riding  across  the  k^, 
seemed  to  the  French  people  to  realize  a  tale  of  fairyland. 
At  home,  too,  the  suppression  of  the  Chouans,  those  Breton 
peasants  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles,  plied  the 
trade  of  brigands  and  highway  robbers,  added  to  the  general 
content  The  Vendeans  struggled  still ;  their  country  waa 
a  scene  of  desolation,  and  the  central  authority  had  to  re- 
call their  barbarous  agents,  and  to  try  to  reduce  the  district 
to  peace  by  way  of  conciliation. 

So  ended  the  year  1794,  whicli  saw  the  reaction  set  in  Things 
at  Paris,  and  saw,  too,  the  Revolution  triumphant  on  every  look 
frontier,  and   the  area  of  its  influence  extended  widely.  l"'>g*'«'- 
The  coalition  against  France  showed  signs  of  breaking  ;  the  j-j^^,^^    , 
Dutch  made  peace,  ceding  northern  Flanders  with  other 
districts  to  France  ;   the  king  of  Prussia  also  abandoned 
the  coalition,  ceding  to  France  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
the  Bourbon  king  of  Spain  next  abandoned  "  the  cause  of 
all  kings  ";  the  little  states  of  Germany  followed  ;  "Portugal 
made  advances  in  the  same  direction,  as  did  Naples,  the 
papacy,  and  other  Italian  powers.     England  and  Austria 
alone  stood  firm  against  the  new  ideas,  and  Pitt,  though  he 
could  not  hope  to  direct,  or  have  to  pay.  half  Europe,  still 
felt  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Paris,  where  famine  raged  unchecked,  was  aini  iiiieasy 
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1795.    and  dissatisfied  with  the  new  Government.    Men  who  knew 
rijtuib-   Low   to  excite  the  populace  to  fury  told  tliein  that  the 
p"riii  ""  scarcity  was  factitious ;  and  they  broke  out  into  insurrec- 
tion on  the  1st  of  April,  and  again  on  the  20th  of  May. 
On  eaih  occasion  the  disturbance  was  easily  put  down. 
The  multitude  was  thus  completely  overthrown,  and  the 
guidance  of  affairs  lay  entirely  with  the  middle  classes  ;  the 
reign  of  wealth  and  comfort  was  what  men  longed  for ;  it 
was  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  general  distress  and  suffering 
of  the  people,  and  provoked  vain  contests  and  bloodshed. 
The  royalists  thought  that  their  time  was  come  ;  and  in  a 
large  part  of  the  south  of  France  they  rose,  and  pitilessly 
jnassacred  their   political  opponents.     The  murders  com- 
aaitted  by  them  far  exceeded  in  indiscriminate  butchery  and 
eavageness  even  the  brutal  bloodshed  which  had  defiled  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution.     Throughout   1795  the  efforts 
of  the  armies  of  France  were  languid — there  was  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty ;  the  troops  were  firm  to  the  republic,  but 
it  was  not  clear  that  the  generals  were  so  as  well.     Pichegru 
paralysed  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  Jourdain's 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  ended  the  year  by 
-    making  an  armistice  with  the  Austrians,  after  which  he 
Troubl»s  was  recalled  and  deprived  of  his  command.     The  English 
lu  the      armament,  destined  to  rekindle   the  troubles  of  Brittany 
and  La  Vendue,  failed  wretchedly  at  Quiberon  Bay  ;  the 
genius  of  Hoche  crushed  it  in  the  outset,  and  captured  a 
large  number  of  royalists.     The  central  Government  sent 
hira  orders  to  destroy  them  all.     He  shot  711  ^migr^.     And 
Charette  on  the  other  side,  t»  be  at  least  even  with  him, 
uiurdered  in  cold  blood  2000  republican  prisoners  in  his 
hands. 
JoimtU       The  Constitution   of  the  year  III.  now  appeared,  the 
tuUoii  of  work  of  the  restored  Girondists.     It  was  republican,  of  a 
the  year  ijj(jc|ifie(l  ty^ ;  it  entrusted  legislation  to  two  councils,  the 
council  of  the  Ancients,  250  persons  of  forty  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  a  kind  of  senate,  who  sanctioned  the  laws 
(or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  had  the  veto-power) ;  and 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  men  at  least  thirty  years  old, 
who  had  the  preparation  and  initiation  in  law-making.    The 
executive  power  was  entrusted  to  a  Directory  of  five  mem- 
bers, under  whom  should  be  responsible  ministers,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  practical  government.    The  geheral  principles 
of  the  rights  of  roan  were  reaflSrmed.     The  Convention  at 
once  accepted  it,  only  taking  care  that  the  royalists  should 
not  be  able  to  get  hold  of  power  by  means  of  it.     The 
country  generally    adopted   the   new   constitution,  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  moderate  and  stable.     The  royalists 
Jona-       made  one  determined  effort  (5th  October  1795)  to  over- 
cru'hei     t^''o*  •'  >  ^^^  fighting  was  severe,  and  for  a  time  Paris 
(lie  seemed  likely  to  accept  a  counter-revolution.     The  energy 

royalists.  q{  Bohaparte,  who  had  been  set  aside  because  of  his  Jacobin 
opinions,  but  was  now  recalled  by  Barras,  swept  away  the 
insurrection  ;  Bonaparte  had  guns,  he  was  a  great  artillery 
officer  already,  and  the  loose  resistance  of  the  royalists  was 
vain  against  his  skill  and  iron  resolution.  The  elections, 
which  took  place  this  same  month,  being  over,  the  Conven- 
tion, as  a  last  and,  for  the  time,  a  very  significant  act,  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  then 
declared  its  mission  ended,  and  so  ceased  to  exist. 

The  army  had  saved  the  Convention  ;  it  had  set  a  new 
man  forward  ;  and  he,  for  all  his  faults,  a  great  man  and  a 
true  ruler,  becameafter  a  short  time  the  central  figure  of 
all  Europe. 
Burlier        Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  in  Corsica,  on  the  15th 
history    August  1769,  just  two  months  after  the  patriot  Paoli  had 
?'  ^'r?  ^^^  °^^'g^'^  **>  <^^^  ^^^^  island  to  France.     His  was  a 
napirte    *^*'^  """^  thoughtful  boyhood.     He  loved  history,  above 
all    the   history  of   great  men  in   the  republics  of   anti- 
quity.   He  read  with  eagerness  both  Caesar's  Commentaries 
and,  like  so  many  other  great  men,  Plutarch's  Lives.     The 


French  tongue  w.is  a  foreign  language  to  the  boy  ;  he  learnt  1796. 
it  late,  and  never  altogether  mastered  it.     In  1785  ho  wo* 
at  the  military  school  at  Pans,  where  he  learnt  to  grumble 
at  and  to  criticize  the  ancient  regime  ;  in  the  next  year  he 
entered  the  army.     When  the  Revolution  began  he  declared 
warmly  for  it,  though  at  first  his  ambition  seemed  rather  to 
point  to  a  career  in  Corsica  than  to  one  in  France.    When 
Paoli  ejected  him  thence  in  1792,  he  settled,  first  at  Nice, 
then  at  Marseilles,  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  who  had 
gone  from  Corsica  with  him.     In  1793  he  became  captain 
of  artillery,  and  was  charged  to  put  down  the  Marseilles 
federalists ;  this  successfully  accomplished,  he  was  made 
adjutant-general  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  by  storming  the 
Eguillette  fort,  secured  the  fall  of  the  town.     He  was  at 
once,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  named  a  brigadier-generalj 
and,   after   arming  the  Proven(^al  shores  against  English 
attacks,  was  sent  to  command  the  artillery  (in   1794)  in 
Italy.     Hera  his  vigour,  amazing  power  of  organization,  and 
genius  in  war  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  secured  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  campaign,  which,  in  about  a  month's 
time,  made  France  the  mistress  of  the  Alps.     This  triumph 
made  Bonaparte  a  great  favourite  with  the  Robespierres, 
especially   with  the  younger   brother,   who   bad    at   this 
moment  the  charge  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  and  the  young 
general,  without  believing  much  in  them,  echoed  the  high- 
rtown  sentiments  of  his  chiefs,  accepted,  with  contempt,  their 
opinions,  while,  as  far  as  he  dared,  to  his  honour  be  it  said, 
he  sheltered  those  who  in  Italy  were  obnoxious  to  their 
vengeance.     In  after  life  he  always  shunned  reference  to 
this  period  of  his  career,  and  his  connexion  with  the  brief 
ascendency  of  Rousseau's  reign  of  virtue  as  expounded  by 
Robespierre.     At  the  time  he  saw  that  it  would  not  last, 
and  tried  his  best  to  avoid  compromising  himself.     He  got 
his  reward;  when  Robespierre  fell,  though  he  was  arrested, 
and  had  a  narrow  escape,  his  prudence  had  kept  him  suf- 
ficiently clear  of  the  fallen  leader  to  save  him.     For  a  time 
he  was  in  disgrace,  and  with  other  officers  of  the  army  of 
Italy  was  suspected  of  strong  Jacobin  tendencies.     When, 
however,   Barras,    in    October    1795,    needed   a   vigorous 
artillery  officer  for  the  streets  of   Paris,  he  found  one  in 
Bonaparte,  whom  Pontteoularit,  with  a  clear  sight  which 
does  him  great  credit,  had  made  president  of  the  "topo- 
graphical cabinet."    For  Bonaparte,  not  being  a  real  French- 
man, knew  the  value  of  geography,  and  understood  how  W- 
use  a  map.     The  remarkable  skill  and  energy  with  whicli 
the  young  general  crushed  the   V'end^miaire   insurrection 
secured  his  fortunes  ;  with  the  army  he  had  defeated  Paris. 
He  was  made  general  of  division  and  commander-in-chief  .of 
the  army  of  the  interior  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.     The  event 
"  showed  the  world,"  says  Lanfrey,  "what  can  be  the  weight 
of  a  soldier's  sword  in  the  balance  ;  from  this  inauspicious 
day  power  learnt  to  reckon  on  the  army,  the  army  to  dis- 
pose of  power ;  the  path  towards  a  military  government 
was  now  open." 

First,  however,  the  Directory  must  have  its  course.  The  Tlie  W- 
Legislalive  Assembly,  with  seemingly  the  fairest  prospects,  rr'wry. 
had  lasted  less  than  a  year.  The  National  Convention  saw 
the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  then  of  Hebert  and  Danton,  lastly 
of  Robespierre,  and  existed  three  clear  years.  The  Direc- 
tory, which  came  into  office  with  a  new  constitution  on 
October  28,  1795,  had  before  it  no  less  than  four  years  of 
power.  And  yet  at  first,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  its  chances 
were  bad.  The  five  directors,  with  exception  of  Barras,  who 
was  a  noble,  and  suspected  of  reactionary  leanings,  were 
honest  republicans,  and  men  of  character;  they  set  them- 
selves to  allay  the  commercial  and  popular  misery  of  the 
country,  by  absorbing  a  large  portion  of  the  assignats,  and 
then  by  replacing  them  with  **  territorial  mandates,"  which 
represented  a  fixed  amount  of  public  lands ;  a  considerable 
amount  of  coin  came  asajn  into  circulation,   and  credi) 
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'705-SW.  seemed  to  revive.  Tliey  also  abolished  the  commune  of 
Paris,  created  an  army  fur  the  "  interior,"  and  established 
guards  for  the  public  service.  Stability  seemed  to  return  ; 
men  were  weary  of  the  agitations  of  late  years  ;  the  famine 
llso  abated,  so  as  to  render  Paris  less  difficult  of  management. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Government  was  in  a  way  provisional, 
that  France  had  need  of  repo&e,  and,  as  usually  happens, 
indilference  succeeded  as  a  reaction  from  the  heroic 
measures  of  the  past.  The  councils  of  the  Ancienti  and  of 
the  Five  Hundred  were  one-third  new  ;  and  the  elections 
had  shown  that  the  country  was  weary  of  the  Revolution, 
and  desired  a  return  to  a  coustitution,  and  perhaps  even  to 
a  monarchy.  The  bourgeoisie  of  France  were  the  strength  of 
tliis  movement.  The  republican  party,  which  had  otlendi'^d 
Paris,  and  refused  fo  ally  itself  with  tlie  doings  of  the 
Jacobins,  seemed  weak,  and  was  obliged  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  The  royalists,  to  whom  had  rallied  many  of  the 
old  Girondists,  were  able  to  pass  more  thaa  one  decree  in 
fjvonr  of  their  views.  Had  there  been  a  prince  of  any  re- 
:olution  at  their  head,  their  chances  would  have  been  good  ; 
as  it  was,  the  count  of  Provence,  who  in  thi?  year  was  recog- 
nized by  the  crowned  heads  as  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  death 
of  his  nephew  the  dauphin  (the  titular  Louis  XVII.),  was 
aa  intelligent  and  liberal  person,  but  wanting  in  power, 
while  his  brother  the  count  of  Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X.),  whom  he  now  named  lieutenant-general  of  the  realm, 
was  a  miserable  and  narrow  creature,  of  good  manners  and 
bad  morals,  incapable  of  any  worthy  or  heroic  effort.  When 
the  Vendeans  aud  Bretons  were  eager  to  revolt  again,  and 
Charette  had  prepared  everything,  the  count  of  Artois  could 
not  even  be  persuaded  to  land  ;  he  returned  to  England, 
discredited  and  despised.  The  fierce  outbreak  of  despair 
with  which  Charette  signalized  his  disappointment  and 
anger  was  soon  mastered  by  the  devotion  and  genius  of 
Hoche,  who  circled  round  the  revolted  districts,  gradually 
hemmed  in  the  insurgents,  and  eventually  took  and  shot 
the  desperate  chieftain  himself.  His  comrade  Stofflet  had 
perished  a  month  before.  By  April  17'JG  the  west  was 
completely  pacified,  and  80,000  of  the  best  soldiers  of 
France  were  free  for  foreign  service.  At  the  other  extreme, 
the  former  "  Terrorists  "  formed  a  great  secret  society  called 
Conspir-  the  Conspiracy  of  Babeuf ;  their  plans  were  betrayed  to 
6cy  of  the  Directory,  and  the  movement  easily  crushed ;  the 
Babfuf  Qovornment  used  no  vengeance  ;  only  Babeuf  and  one  com- 
rade were  executed. 

These  things  gave  stability  and  confidence  to  the  new 
administration  ;  it  seemed  to  win  the  good-will  of  all  except 
the  extreme  parties ;  there  was  a  distinct  lull  in  political 
passion  ;  and  as  the  Directory  proved  very  enterprising 
and  warlike  in  foreign  affairs,  it  also  secured  the  army. 
This  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  military  genius  and 
temper  of  Carnot,  "  the  organizer  of  victory,"  wlio  was  one 
f  >r.ijn  of  the  Five.  He  now  planned  a  grand  attack  on  Austria, 
"•"''  feeling  tho^  e  hostility  of  England  might  for  the  moment 
be  neglected.  -  Three  armies,  led  by  three  young  generals, 
were  to  make  their  way  in  harmony  towards  Vienna,  oue 
under  Jourdan,  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  the 
second  under  Moreau,  that  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  the 
third  under  Bonaparte,  the  army  of  Italy.  This  army, 
hitherto  commancTed  by  Scherer,  who  had  under  him 
Serrurier,  Massena,  and  Augereau,  had  not  been  inactive 
•  11  1794  and  1795.  Scherer,  however,  had  no  enterprise  in 
him,  and  was  "content  with  partial  success ;  his  army  lay 
scattered  along  the  Alps,-  and  he  seemed  powerless  to  draw 
<t  together  so  as  to  crush  either  Piedmontese  or  Austrians  ; 
the  army  ailso  was  not  powerful  in  numbers,  though  its 
quality  was  very  good.  Bonaparte,  on  his  arrival  to  tako 
the  command,  at  once  addressed  them  in  the  tone  of  a  con- 
'  fident  adventurer  speaking  to  hungiy  mercenaries  ;  "  I  am 
coing  to  lead  you  into  the  richest  plains  on  earth ; — there  you 


will  find  honour,  glory,  aiirl  uealth.''    Splendidly  seconded  1790-07. 
by  Massena,  Laharpe,  and  Augereau,  he  at  once  took  the  Bon.i. 
ascendant,  and   placed  his   victorious  army  between   the  P*rte 
Piedmontese  and  the  Austrians.     By  a  succession  (Jf  rapid  "^  '^f^.' 
victories  he  forced  tho  1  unn  court  to  sue  for  an  armistice  naiy. 
(2Sth  April  1790),  securing  the  neutrality  of  the  Sardinian 
and  Savoyard  troops,  and  tho  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to 
France  at  the  end  of  the  war.     Then  with  tho  swiftness  of 
an  eagle  he  crossed  the  Po,  won  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Lodi  (10th  May  179G),  and   entered  Milan  in   triumph.  ' 

There  he  re-equipped  and  rested  his  army,  made  terms  with 
the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  raised  a  contribution  of 
twenty  million  francs  on  Lombardy,  the  half  of  which,  with  • 

I  some  iif  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  art,  he  sent  at  once  to 
Paris  to  the  Directory,  which  received  his  favours  with  a 
gratitude  which  trembled  on  the  verge  of  jealousy.  When 
they  proposed  to  interfere  with  him,  Lc  threatened  to 
throw  up  his  command ;  and  so  marked  already  was  this 
young  officer's  jiopularity  in  France,  that  the  Government 
shrank  from  accepting  his  resignation,  and  the  groat  career 
was  not  checked.  In  spite  of  infinite  diflScuUies,  by  un-_ 
scrupulous  assertion,  audacity,  genius  in  war,  Bonaparte 
succeeded  in  humbling  the  Italian  states  :  Venice,  with 
her  unarmed  neutrality,  was  easily  mastered;  Beaulieu,  who 
commanded  the  Austrian  army  now  falling  fast  asunder, 
was  driven  back  towards  Tyrol ;  Mantua  was  blockaded  ; 
tho  pope,  Pius  VI.,  signed  an  armistice  with  the  young 
conqueror ;  the  English  were  dislodged  from  Leghorn 
and  Corsica ;  Genoa  gave  in ;  Piedmont  was  quieted. 
When  Wurniser  came  down  into  Italy  with  4^000  Aus- 
trians from  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  these  unwilling  friends 
of  France  at  once  turned  against  her  ;  it  might  have  well 
appalled  a  man  of  slighter  nerve.  But  Bouaparte  at  once 
made  head  against  his  new  foes.  He  was  a  man  who  never 
f.iiled  to  see  the  critical  point  in  a  campaign  or  in  a  battle; 
and  at  Lonato,  Castiglione,  Bassano,  and  Saint  George  he 
drove  the  old  marshal,  with  his  ancient  ways  of  warfare, 
completely  o'ut  of  Italy  with  vast  loss.  The  whole  series 
of  operations  had  taken  but  a  week  (July  30  to  August  5). 
He  ho|ied  next  to  penetrate,  according  to  Carnot's  plan, 
through  Tyrol  into  Bavaria,  and  there  to  unite  with 
Moreau.  He  had,  however,  underrated  the  Austrian  ob- 
stinacy ;  for  Wurmser,  gathering  fresh  forces,  resumed  the 
offensive,  hoping  to  free  Mantua,  and  to  repulse  the  smaJI 
French  army.  Bonaparte,  who  had  won  the  battles  of 
Roveredo  and  Calhano,  and  had  reached  Trent  on  his  way 
for  Innsbruck,  at  once  hastened  back,  defeated  Wurmser  at 
BassaTio  and  drove  him  towards  Mantua,  in  which  place 
he  shut  him  up  by  the  middle  of  September.  In  vain  did 
whole  German  armies,  released  from  tho  campaigns  else- 
where, pour  from  the  mountains  down  into  Italy ;  the  in- 
credible swiftness,  clearness  of  insight,  vivacity  of  genius, 
a.-*cendency  over  tho  soldierly  mind,  which  mark  the  grea^t 
commander,  saved  Bonaparte  from  being  crushed.  Seconded 
by  his  admirable  captains,  he  won  the  fields  of  Areola  and 
Rivoli,  of  La  Favorita  and  Corona,  in  which  he  utterly  para- 
ly.sed  the  Austrians,  secured  the  fall  of  Mantua,  the  prize  for 
which  the  antagonists  were  striving,  and  led  to  the  capitula- 
tion of  Marshal  Wurmser  himsell.  Bonaparte  instantly  set  Bona- 
out  to  reduce  the  feeble  pope,  who,  scared  by  his  approach,  P*"^ 
signed  (19Lh  February  1797)  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  under  j^^"" 
which  he  paid  a  heavy  subsidy,  and  ceded  Avignon  and  p.ojr- 
the  Venaissin  to  France,  and  tho  Romagna,  with  Bologna 
and  Ferrara,  to  the  friends  of  France  in  the  Milanese ;  Bona- 
parte also  extorted  from  him  a  hundred  of  the  chief  works 
of  art  at  Rome,  which  were  sent  as  spoils- of  war  to  Paris. 
It  was  believed  in  France  that  the  last  hour  of  tiie  papacy 
had  struck.  The  young^cohqueror,  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  active  movements,  had  found  time  to  sketch  out  a 
future  for  Italy,  aud  to  frame  hi.-*  Cisoadanc  and  Lombard 
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republics ;  he  also  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain.  In 
all  things  he,  acted  promptly  aad  resolutely,  awaiting  no 
man's  orders,  with  perfect  confidence  in  himself  and  liis 
army.  The  Directory  at  Paris  could  but  look  on  in  amaze- 
ment, and,  by  seeming  to  advise  and  approve,  endeavoured 
to  associate  itself  with  his  dreaded  triumphs.       _     )-.■ 

The  campaign  of  179G  in  another  way  was  favoured  by 
fortune,  so  far  as  Bonaparte's  interests  were  concerned ;  for 
the  Khine  armies,  ill-supplied,  and  under  two  commands, 
,:vere  opposed  by  the  archduke  Charles,  and  were  iiot  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  the  great  p.ivi  dang?r9u5  plans  of  Carnot. 
Jourdan  was  repelled,  and  Moreau,  \vhv  had  penetrated  into 
Bavaria,  seeing  himself  almost  cut  olf  and  isolated,  with 
Jourdan  ou  tu6  T.hine,  and  the  Tyrolese  Alps  between  him 
and  Bonaparte,  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  late  in  October 
was  back  again  in  Alsace.  A  great  expedition  to  Ireland 
imder  Hocho  also  failed  completely;  and  by  the  beginning 
of  1707  Bonaparte  seemed  to  the  eyes  of, all  Frenchmen 
their  ouly  great  and  successful  captain.  _.^ _'• 

Now  he  startled  all  Europe  by  nis  audacious  plan  for  the 
campaign  of  1797.  He  saw  his  way  to  achieve  that  which 
Louis  XIV.  had  attempted  in  vain,  the  overthrow  of 
Austria  by  a  march  on  Vienna.  His  army  was  strengthened, 
and  those  on  the  Rhine  ordered  to  begin  active  operations, 
in  order  to  occupy  their  opponents;  quito  early  in  the 
spring  Bonaparte  began  his  great  campaign  by  driving  the 
archduke  Charles  away  from  his  defences.  In  spite  of  the 
vehement  resistance  of  the  Tyrolese  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Venice  in  their  rear,  the  French  advanced  always, 
and  Bonaparte,  crossing  the  Noric  Alps,  penetrated  in  April 
as  far  as  Leoben  in  Styria;  his  outposts 'were  pushed  to 
within  easy  reach  of  Vienna.  ..Then  the  Austrian  court  fell 
into  panic ;  tha  Austrian  armies  were  either  beaten  and 
sea  ttered  or  were  far  off ;  there  was  no  resisting  this  terrible 
and  swift  advance.  The  emperor  gladly  signed  with  Bona- 
parte' (who  had  no  authorityto  do  it,  only  the  power),  "  the 
Preliminaries  of  Leoben"  (18th  April)  ceding  to  France 
Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  Ander- 
oach,  as  well  as  Lombardy,  which  was  to  be  an  independent 
Btate.  •  The  successful  out^«t  of  the  Rhine  campaign,  in 
which  Hoche  and  Moreau  had  already  thrnst  the  Austrians 
back  into  the  Black  Forest,  was  early  arrested  by  the 
tidings  of  Leoben.  In  Italy  fortune  again  favoured 
Bonaparte.  A  Venetian  insurrection  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  finally  overthrowing  the  ancient  republic  of  Saint 
Mark.  The  Venetian  citizens  were  in  the  main  favourable 
to  France,  while  the  oligarchical  senate  and  the  peasantry 
detested  the  "deliverers." -A  democratic  government, 
centred  in  the  people  of  Venice,  replaced  the  rule  of  the 
senate.  Genoa,  under  the  grand  title  of  the  Ligurian  Re- 
public, became  the  submissive  ally  of  France.  The  amaze- 
ment of  all  Europe,  the  sympathy  of  the  peoples  everywhere, 
the  embarrassments  of  the  Governments,  forced  even  Pitt 
to  make  serious  proposals  for  peace.  .J'     ,  _  ,  ,  _  ^^ 

Yet  at  home  affairs  looked  ill.  .  In  spite  of  the  glorious  suc- 
cess of  the  armies  abroad,  paper  money, — which,  as  LaVall6e 
says,  •'  had  done  its  work^  had  conquered  Europe,  had  in 
five  years  subdivided  property  far  beyond  all  that  had  been 
dore  in  that  direction  by  centuries  of  feudalism,"  because  it 
w.'vs  with  paper  that  the  thriftier  peasants  had  been  able  to 
y  urchase  the  lands  of  the  crown,  the  church,  and  the  nobles, 
— these  assignats  had  become  almost  worthless,  and  a 
field  for  gamblers,  who  scandalized  even  Paris  with  their 
chajn.wealth  and  real  dissipation.  Republican  manners  and 
institutions  were  alike  corrupted  and  tottering  to  their  fall. 
It  was  thought  that  the  elections  of  the  year  V.,  which  re- 
newed one-third  of  the  two  councils  (May  1797),  would 
reverse  the  political  position,  for  they  showed  clearly  that 
the  country  was  returning  to  royalist  opinions.  In  some 
(lepartnients  a  "  White  Terror,"  the  usual  accompaniment 


of  the  rising  spirits  of  royalists,  broke  oat,    A'reactfon  at   1787. 
once  began  in  the  Directory,  of  which  t'Uroo  members  were  Royalist 
still  firmly  republican,  while  two,  Carnot  and  Barthilemy,  reaction 
were   with  the  new  majority,  the"Clichy"  party,     The'° 
Directory  was  censured  for  the  war  against  Venice,  and  thei     "^'^ 
new  alliances  In  Italy ;  the  exiled  and  depressed  party,  were 
favoured  ;  it  was  openly  said  that  the  councils  would  reor- 
ganize the  natioual  guard,  overthrow  the  Directory,  and 
proclaim  Louis  XVIII.     "  While  Europe  was  learning  to 
speak  with  terror-born  respect  of  the  name-of  Republican," 
says  Thibaudeau, ''  it  had  become  at  home  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, a  title  to  proscription."     Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with 
his  devoted  and  Jacobin  army,  had  won  that  respect  for 
France  abroad  ;  how  would  he  presently  face  the  difficulties 
at  home  ?     The  Directory,  finding  itself  menaced,  and  its 
very  existence  at  stake,  recalled  Hoche,  the  most  singles 
minded  of  republicans,  with  his  army  from  the  Rhine,  and 
asked  Bonaparte  for  one  of  his  generals.     He  sent  them 
Augereau,  whom  he  could  trust  both  to  do  the  work  well, 
and  not  to  stand  afterwards  in  the  way  of  his  own  ambition. 
With  these  the  Directory  carried  out  the  "  Coup  d'Etat"  of  The 
the  18th  Fructidor  (4th  September  1797);  with  cties  ofC™p 
"  Long  live  the  Republic  "  the  soldiers  occupied  Paris  j  the  „»  ^j!! 
three  directors,  who  had  the  stroke  in  hand,  Barras,  Rewbel,  jgth 
and    Lariiveilltere,   arrested  their   fourth  -  colleague   Bar-  Fruc 
thfilemy,  while  Carnot,  the  fifth,  escaped.    The  majority  in  tidor. 
the  Councils  was  overthrown,  fifty-three  of  them  condemned 
to  exile,  and  a  kind  of  Reign  of  Terror  ensued,  without  much 
bloodshed.     The  liberty  of  the  press  was  suspended,  the 
laws   favourable   to   the  royalists   repealed,  the  patty  of 
the  old  r(5gime  crushed.     Hoche,  who  had  received  tha 
command  of  both  the  Rhine  armies  on  the  suspension  of 
-Moreau,  suddenly  died  (it  was  said,  of  poison),  at  the  aga 
of  twenty-nine ;  he  left  behind  him  an  untarnished  name— ^ 
that  of  a  peasant-hero  of  purest  and  noblest  charocter. 

The  Directory,  though  it  breathed  again,  felt  that  it  lived 
only  by  the  grace  of  the  army ;  and  so,  while  it  signed  tha 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (Oct.  18,  1797),  which  embodied  Trcn  ly 
the  Preliminaries  of  Leoben,  it  broke,  off  negotiations  with  of  Corap» 
England.  Bonaparte's  work  in  Italy  done,  he  was  named  ^''™"'>- 
general  of  the  "army  of  England,"  and  at  the  end  of  1797 
returned  in  triumph  to  Paris. ^  In  him  men  saw  a  new 
development  of  Revolution  principles,  a  man  of  genius 
under  whom  those  principles  were  to  bring  happiness  and 
glory  to  France,  while  he. taught  them  by  force  to  the 
unwilling  nations  of  Europe.  He  too  saw  before  him  an 
open  field  for  his  ambition;  he' would  destroy  the  kings 
of  the  earth  by  the  agency  of  his  Jacobin  army ;  and  then> 
"  head  of  the  army,"  he  would  become  master  of  France. 
His  Italian  bleed  and  tastes  taught  him  how  the  Roman 
republic  had  passed  into  empire ;  he  would  tread  the  same 
path,  and  reach  the  same  splendid  goal.  The  coup  d'etat 
of  the  18th  Fructidor  had  destroyed  the '  authority  of  the 
elective  body  over  the  Government ;  when  the  departments 
had  sent  up  royalists,  the  Directory  put  them  down;  and, 
by  a  natural  consequence,  the  press  was  at  once  coerced, 
lest  public  opinion,  never  strong  in  French  history,  should 
gain  too  much  power.-  The  result  of  all  was  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  Directory,  and  the  gradual  preparation  of  France 
for"  the  coming  of  a  real  master. 

For  the  republican  party  was  by  no  means  content  with  The  Bi- 
the  five  Directors, — the  "  five  tyrants  of  the  Luxembourg ; "  rectory 
it_  was  a   Government   without   splendour,"  or  principles,"^';""'^ 
or"  virtue.     Consequently,  the  elections   of  the  year  'VI.  popular 
showed  a  decided  majority  in  favour  of  republican  prin-, 
ciples.     The  Directory  did  not  hesitate  to  moke  a  second 
coup' d'etat,  ih\3  time  against  the  republicans.    They  also 
put  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  general  into  the  vacant  place  ia 
the  Directory  itself,  as  if  to  show  that  they  could  do  with- 
out the  army  now,  ^  Yet,  at  the  same  time  they  had.  refused 
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1798.    tho  advantageous  terms  offered  them  by  Pitf  at  Lille,  and 
were  eager  for  war ;  they  proposed  to  remodel  all  Europe 
'jOn  democratic  lines,  and  rejoiced  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  papal  government,  which  was  replaced  by 
laKoman  republic  (February  1798),  and  in  April  of  a  Hel- 
vetic republic  which  replaced  the  old  aristocratic  govern- 
ment of  Bern.     By  the  former  France  defied  the  oldest  in- 
'stitution  in   the  world;  by  the  latter   she  destroyed  the 
ancient  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  a  step  which  afterwards 
turned  to  her  own  loss. 
itn*atnf     War  with  England  was  now  the  chief  affair  for  France ; 
«ar  with  s|j6  made  preparations  on  the  western  coasts,  and  set  a 
luislaod.  considerable  fleet  afloat.     The  state  of  Ireland,-  which  was 
thoroughly  hostile  to  England,  invited  the  Directory  in  one 
direction ;  the  appeal  of  Tippoo  Sahib  in  Mysore  was  heard 
at  the  same  moment     Should  they  listen  to  either  1    Should 
they  not  rather  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy  by  an  in- 
Bona-      vasion  of  England  1     Bonaparte.,  who  was  now  at  Paris, 
.•ariu's    standing  aloof  from  parties,  advising  the  Directory,  living 
jositioD.  tfgm,y[i]y  ,yi(jj  jj^  y/iiQ  josephinB,  interested  in  his  new 
membership  of  the  Institute,  was  destined  to  answer  this 
question  for  them.     Afraid  of  dropping  out  of  sight,  anxious 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  France  by  some  singular  and 
distant  success,  attracted  by  that  love  of  wide  combinations 
which  characterized  him,  Bonaparte  now  proposed  to  the 
rhe    ^__Directory  to  conquer  Egypt.    The  conquest  itself  would  be 
•easons   easy,  for  the  Ottoman  power  was  all  but  gone.     Egypt 
'•CTrtiw  ^°^^^  ^^  *  splendid  colony  for  France,  assuring  her  on  the 
•Vp^ji.    one  hand  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other  hand 
lou.       rendering   the   trade  and    mastery  of   England   precari- 
'  ous;  if  it  did  not  at  once  prove  fatal  to  it.     The  thought 
bad  been  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  by  Descartes,  aud  ap- 
'proted  by  Colbert.    Choiseul  had  not  rejected  it  in  his  day. 
"We  can  destroy  England  in  Egypt,"  was  Bonaparte's  belief. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Directory,  after  much  doubt,  adopted 
the  project,  partly  because  of  its  dimensions  and  startling 
boldness,  partly  becausethe  Five  could  thereby,  for  a  time 
certainly,  probably  forever,  be  delivered  from  the  terrible 
young  general  whose  ambition  was  clear  to  them,  and  whom 
they  feared.     And  so,  in  spite  of  all  whisperings  of  pru- 
dcncs,  and  in  spite  of  the  threatening  state  of  Europe,  and 
the  precarious  condition  of  their  power  at  home,  the  Direc- 
tory sanctioned  Bonaparte's  plan,  and  furnished  him  with  a 
fine  fleet  and  army  for  the  purpose.     That  able  negotiator 
Talleyrand  set  out  for  Constantinople  charged  to  endeavour 
to  satisfy  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  to  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition." ,  ,  ■    "  -    -^ 
rha           Bonaparte  sailed  from  Toulon  (19th  May  1798)  for  Malta, 
Egyrtiaa  which,  by  good  will  of  some  of  the  knights  and  the  idleness 
Bxpedi-    jn(j  decadence  of  the  Order  of  St  John,  he  took  at  once ; 
thence  to  Alexandria,  having  escaped  the  English  fleet 
under  Nelson.     He  landed,  and  sent  KWber  forward  to 
capture  Alexandria;   then  leaving  him   to  garrison  that 
city,  he  marched  on  Cairo,  threw  eff  the  gallant  attacks  of 
the  Mamelukes  an  the  way,  showed  to  his  soldiers  the 
"forty  centuries  looking  down  on  them  from  tha  Pyra- 
,mids,"  defeated  Mourad  Bey,  who  endeavoured  to  defend 
Cairo,  and  entered  that  city  in  trinmpL  .  The  whole  of 
Egypt  was  thus  subdued  with  one  blow ;  and  Bonaparte 
was  already,  with  his  wonted  energy,  making  plans  for  the 
permanent  occupation  and  governmeBt  of  the  country,  was 
setting  out  with  his  savants  to  explore  the  wealth  and 
wonders  of  the  land,  was  writing  home  bulletins  of  glory, 
when  there  spread  through  the  camp  the  news,  of  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  and  on©  great  disaster  ruined  all.     Brneys, 
after  receiving  orders  either  to  enter  the  port  of  Alexandria 
Jot  tovrithdraw  to  Corfu,  had  lingered  .near  Aboukir,  and 
jwas  there  caught  by  Nelson.    The  battle  had  lasted  all  the 
night  of  August  1 ;  by  the  morning  the  English  fleet  was 
much  shattered,  but  it  had  destroyed  its  enemy,  with  tho 
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exception  of  four  ships  which  escaped  to  Malta.  It  was  the  i79a> 
ruin  of  the  French  navy ;  and  how  should  the  victorious 
army  at  Cairo  ever  get  reinforcements  or  escape  from" 
Egypt  1  Was  the  fate  of  St  Louis  in  store  for  these-  new 
crusaders,  who,  unlike  him,  affected  Mahometan  ways  and 
customs,  and  issued  proclamations  which  the  pious  Mussul- 
man might  have  thought  written  by  a  true  believer  1 

Tlie  Ottoman  Porte,  far  from  being  appeased  by  French  Second' 
explanations  (indeed  Talleyrand,  shrewd  man,  saw  that  it  coaiitinfs 
was  hopeless,  and  never  went  to  Constantinople),  declared  ^j'^^^ 
war  on  France,  and  allied  itself  with  England  and  Russia, — 
it  was  the  beginiiing  of  the  new  politics  of  the  Mahometans 
in  Europe,  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  them.  A  second 
coalition  was  at  once  organized  against  France..  "Russia, 
under  Paul  I.,  entered  warmly  into  it,  and  constituted  her- 
self the  special  patron  and  protector  of  the  emigrant  royal- 
ists ;  thecourt  of  Vienna  made  its  preparations  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  Campo  Formio ;  the  five  republics  round 
about  had  learnt  already  that  republicanism  under  French- 
patronage  was  very  like  servitude, — the  French  having- 
an  unhappy  knack  of  always  alienating  those  they  patronize 
as  liberators, — and  seemed  weary  of  seeing  their  finest  works 
of  art  sent  to  Paris,  as  if  to  the  world's  centre.  They  were 
already  listening  to  the  court  of  Naples  which  hotly  urged 
on  war.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  unfit  to  fight. 
She  had  lost  all  control  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  army 
was  weaker  in  itself,  and  much  weaker  by  the  absence  of 
Bonaparte  in  Egypt ;  finance  was  still  amiss,  with  a  terrible 
deficit ;  the  Directory  inspired  little  confidence.  The  only 
ally  of  France  was  Spain,  and  her  navy  had  been  destroyed 
the  year  before  off  Cape  St  Vincent  by  Admiral  Jervis, 

The  Directory  raised  money  as  it  could,  and  passed  the  The  coa- 
great  law  of  the  "  conscription,"  by  which  every  Frenchman  scriptton. 
was  compelled  to  be  a,  soldier  from  the  age  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  and  ordered  an  immediate  levy  of  200,000  men. 
War  began  at  once  inltaly ;  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
whole  peninsula  from  Piedmont  to  Sicily  was  at  the  feet  of 
France. 

The  Directory,  having  destroyed  the  nentrality  of  Swit  Opcrs. 
zerland,  thought  it  now  necessary  to  occupy  that  country,  in  ^'°°^ '" 
order  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  France  on  that  side ;  they  ''*'' 
also  spread  their  forces  along  their  whole  line}  from  Brune 
who  commanded  in  Holland,  to  Macdonald  who  was  at 
Naples.  The  army  of  Massena  formed  the  centre  of  the-, 
whole ;  he  was  imstmcted  to  enter  Switzerland,  seize  the- 
central  Alps  and  the  Vorarlberg  and  Tyrol,  and  thence  to 
threaten  Venice.  It  was  an  entirely  new  combination  in 
.European  warfare,  thanks  to  the  new  Helvetic  Republic 
Massena  pushed  forward  into  Tyrol,  but  was  arrested  there 
by  the  ill-success  of  his  colleagues  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Italy- 
on  the  Po.  Jourdan  had  been  twice  defeated  by  the  arch- 
duke Charles-  on  the  Danube,  while  Scherer,  in  Italy,  after 
some  successes,  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  after  a  disas- 
trous campaign.  The  Helvetic  strategy  had  proved  a 
failure,  and  Mass(5na  had  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  The 
news  of  French  reverses  reaching  Rastadt,  where  France 
was  still  trying  to  intimidate  the  feeble  prmces  of  the  empire, 
the  French  envoys  were  told  to  leave  the  town,  and  were 
murdered  on  the  road  by  Austrian  hnasars.  The  news  of 
this  bartarons  insult  to  the  sacrosanct  persons  of  a  nation's 
envoys  tonsed  immense  excitement  in  France,  and  entirely 
did  away  the  depression  which  had  crept  over  the  country. 
The  ranks  of  the  army  filled  with  amazing  Speed.  The 
Helvetic  plan  of  advance  was  abandoned ;  Massena  had  com- 
mand of  his  old  army  and  that  of  the  Rhine,  with-  his 
centre  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  Basel ;  Macdonald 
was  -withdrawn  from  Naples ;  the  army  of  Italy  was  com- 
manded by  Moreau,  whom  the  Directory  had-  restored  to 
favour  after  eighteen  months  of  inaction,  consequeot  on 
his  ambiguous  dealings  with  Pichegrn. 
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The  cami'iugn  on  the  upper  Rhine  showed  that  the 
French  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend  so  long  a  line  ; 
they  were  pushed  back  as  far  as  to  Zurich,  where  Massi5na 
defended  himself  for  two  days  against  the  archduke 
Charles,  and  though  in  the  end  successful,  he  still  found  it 
better  to  fall  back  again.  The  Austrians  occupied  the  chief 
part  of  Switzerland,  and  waited  for  the  Russians  to  come 
up.  In  Italy  Moreau  was  also  overpowered  ;  his  great 
ability  as  a  captain  alone  saved  his  army  fi'oni  terrible 
disasters  after  the  defeat  of  Cassano,  in  which  Suwarrof 
treated  him  very  roughly,  driving  him  back  and  entering 
Milan.  He  took  up  a  good  position  near  Alessandria,  and 
■waited  for  Macdonald,  who  was  coming  up  from  Naples. 
After  a  very  difficult  campaign,  in  which  Moreau  showed 
.great  vigour  and  devotion,  <^nd  Macdonald  had  done  his 
best,  and  the  French  soldiers  had  displayed  all  their  old 
bravery,  the  two  armies,  after  terrible  losses,  united  at 
Cenoa.  The  Pirectory  dismissed  Macdonald,  gave  Moreau 
the  command  of  a  new  force  on  the  Rhine,  and  sent  Joubert 
to  command  the  army  of  Italy.  In  attempting  to  save 
Alessandria,  he  was  met  by  Suwarrof,  who  defeated  hira 
completely  (15th  August  1799)  at  Novi,  after  a  very  hard- 
fought  battle.  This  defeat  ended  the  French  resistance  in 
Italy ;  Naples,  Rome,  the  valley  of  the  Po,  were  all  in  the 
Siands  of  the  allies.  From  all  sides  news  of  disaster  reached 
Paris  ;  the  Dutch  fleet  passed  over  to  the  English  ;  an  ex- 
peditionary force  reached  Ireland,  only  in  time  to  be  taken 
prisoners  ;  the  English  took  Minorca  and  blockaded  Malta ; 
the  Russians  became  masters  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  Bona- 
parte even,  with  the  army  of  Egypt,  had  suffered  defeat  from 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  at  St  Jean  d'Acre  on  the  Syrian  shore, 
in  May,  after  having  taken  Gaza  and  Jaffa.  In  India  the 
friend  of  France,  Tippoo  Sahib,  lay  dead  in  the  breach  of 
Seringapatam  (4th  May  1799).  No  wonder  if  after  this 
the  position  of  the  Directory  became  very  critical.  It  was 
loudly  declared,  in  spite  of  facts,  that  the  Five  had  inten- 
tionally sacrificed  Bonaparte ,  the  public  feeling  in  his 
favour  grew  with  men's  sympathy  and  indignation.  The 
Government  was,  with  exception  of  Barras,  one  of  honest 
mediocrity,  a  dangerous  type  in  France ;  Sieyes,  who 
entered  the  Directory  in  the  year  VIE.  (1799),  was  regarded 
as  its  enemy,  and  men  rallied  round  him  ;  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, who  was  one  of  the  Five  Hundred,  led  the  opposition, 
which  declared  the  councils  to  be  in  permanent  session  ,  and 
thus  the  legislative  power  once  more  asserted  its  authority 
over  the  executive  (18th  June  1799).  It  was  a  republi- 
can revival ,  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  seemed  to  be 
set  aside ,  the  character  of  the  Directory  was  changed  by 
new  appointments ;  things  fell  into  confusion.  It  was 
clear  that  a  head  was  wanted. 

Tidings  of  this  state  of  things  at  last  reached  Bonaparte, 
who  had  been  completely  cut  otTfrom  France  by  the  disaster 
of  the  fleet.  It  is  said  that  he  learnt  it  from  a  packet  of 
gazettes  forwarded  to  him  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Turkish 
armies  had  been  gathering  force  against  him,  and  baffled  in 
Syria,  he  had  now  to  fight  for  existence  in  Egypt.  The 
battle  of  Abonkir  (24th  July  1799),  which  destroyed  one 
of  their  araacs,  set  him  free.  Not  without  lies  and  decep- 
tioris  he  stole  away,  leaving  bis  army  under  command  of 
Klfiber,  whose  independent  temper  troubled  him  ;  for  as  he 
had  failed  to  conquer  Syria,  and  to  win  an  Oriental  empire, 
he  must  now  hasten  home  to  push  his  fortunes  in  France. 
About  the  time  that  he  reached  Paris  (October  1799)  in  a 
kind  of  triumph,  as  the  hero  of  the  brilliant  success  of 
Aboukir,  the  anxious  country  .also  received  tidings  of  the 
splendid  campaign  of  Masscna  in  Switzerland,  the  victory 
of  Zurich  (24th  September.  1799),  the  quarrels  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  the  retreat  of  Suwarrof  into  Bavaria,  and  of 
the  lesser  successes  with  which  Erune  defeated  the  duke  of 
York  in  Holland,  and  forced  liim  to  sign  the  capitulation 


of  Alkmaar  (ISth  October  1799).  f  laiice,  relieved  rather 
than  triumphant,  welcomed  Bonaparte  with  enthusiastic 
transports.  No  one  cared  to  inquire  what  he  had  done  witli 
his  army  ,  he  was  there,  and  that  sufficed ;  he  v/as  there, 
and  the  reign  of  order  was  about  to  begin.  To  this,  then, 
had  the  reign  of  reason,  the  rights  of  men,  the  republican 
propaganda,  fallen ,  men  yearned  only  for  a  strong  man,  a 
stable  government  under  wliich  they  might  have  equal  peace. 
And  Bonaparte  was  willing  enough  to  accept  the  part  tluiu 
pressed  on  him,  he  called  to  himself  the  moderate  party, 
by  far  the  largest  in  France,  and  prepared  to  seize  on  a  dic- 
tatorship. On  the  18th  and  19th  of  Brumaire  (9th  and 
10th  November  1799)  Bonaparte,  who  had  allied  himself 
with  Sieyes,  and  had  round  him  a  powerful  group  of  friends 
and  generals,  carried  out  his  plans  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  patriots,  the  hostility  of  the  Five  Hundred,  the  un- 
certain temper  of  the  troops.  It  was  a  moment  of  immense 
peril  for  Bonaparte  and  his  brother  Lucien,  until,  in  reply 
to  an  appeal  to  the  soldiers,  in  which  nothing  was  spared 
that  could  rouse  them,  the  grenadiers  rallied  to  their  hero, 
and  ejected  the  council  then  sitting  at  St  Cloud.  The  DireC' 
tory  was  suppressed,  and  in  their  place  were  three  consuls, 
appointed  provisionally.  These  were  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Sieyes,  and  RogerDucos.  Two  commissions  were  named  to 
revise  the  constitution.  The  three  consula  took  oath  to 
the  Republic. 

Thus  the  Revolution  passed  into  its  last  stage.  It  bad 
tried  to  live  with  a  king,  had  tried  to  govern  by  democratic 
severities^  had  also  been  moderate ;  it  now  became  mili- 
tary. The  despot,  who,  according  to  Aristotle,  haunts  like  a 
dark  spectre  the  steps  of  democracy,  had  now,  at  ten  years' 
end,  overtaken  and  destroyed  its  forerunner.  "Eadera 
magistratuura  nomina,"  no  doubt ;  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
imperial  Rome,  a  new  dynasty  founded  on  the  sword. 

Bonaparte  had  no  sooner  secured  his  revolution  than  he 
set  himself  with  his  wonted  vigour  and  sagacity  to  consoli- 
date it.  He  saw  that  France  was  weary  at  heart  of  the 
struggles  and  changes  of  parties  ;  he  wished  to  sweep  away 
all  remembrance  tliat  he  too  had  been,  in  profession  at  least, 
an  ardent  partisan ;  he  felt  that  he,  supported  by  hia 
bayonet,?,  was  strong  enough  to  treat  faction  with  contempt 
Therefore  he  said,  "  Let  there  bo  no  more  Jacobins,  nor 
moderates,  nor  royalists ;  let  all  be  Frenchmen  ;"  and  as  he 
said  it,  all  France  recognized  that  this  was  the  equality  they 
Sought,  and  hailed  him  as  their  master."  When  the  consuls 
sentenced  fifty-nine  democrats  to  exile,  the  popular  feeling 
showed  itself  so  completely  in  favour  of  an  amnesty  for  all 
that  they  were  compelled  to  recall  the  order.  Parties  were 
now  insignificant,  because  Bonaparte  was  great 

On  the  13th  of  December  1799  the  "  Constitution  of  the 
year  VIII.,"  chiefly  the  work  of  Sieyes,  was  put  forth. 
There  were  to  bo  three  consuls,  first,  second,  and  third, 
not  equal  as  at  Rome,  named  for  ten  years,  and  re-ellgible. 
Of  these  the  first  consul  had  in  fact  all  the  power ;  he  alone 
could  promulgate  lav/s,  name  ministers,. ambassadors,  and 
officers  generally,  wlnle  the  second  and  third  had  only  a 
consultative  voice,  which  could  not  be  of  great  avail ;  their 
two  voices  could  not  out-vote  that  of  their  so-called  colleague. 
A  council  of  state  was  to  be  charged  with  the  drawing  of, 
all  laws,  its  members  to  be  named  by  the  first  consul;  law.") 
thus  framed  should  be  presented  to  a  tribunate  of  a  hundred 
members  ;  this  body,  after  discussion  of  the  project,  was  to 
pass  it  on,  in  the  hands  of  three  orators,  who  should  discuss 
it  against  three  counsellors  of  state  nominated  by  the 
Government,  in  the  presence  of  the  legislative  body,  which 
finally  adopted  or  r^ected  the  law  by  a  secret  ballot  without 
debate.  This  legislative  body  was  composed  of  three 
hundred  members.  Lastly,  there  was  to  be  a  setiate  of  eighty 
life  members,  who  should  confirm  or  annul  all  acts  which 
mi{;ht  be  referred  to  it,  on  grounds  of  their  constitutional 
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character.  "  They  also  were  to  name  the  consuls,  tribunes, 
and  the  legislative  body,  choosing  them  from  a  list  of  5000 
names,  which  were  to  be  chosen  by  50,000  persons,  who 
themselves  should  be  elected  l)y  500.000  electors,  who  in 
their  turn  were  to  be  named  by  universal  suffrage.  Sena- 
tors were  to  be  elected  to  v^ancios  by  cooptation,  from 
a  list  of  three  candidates  presented  by  the  legislative  body, 
the  tribunate,  and  the  first  consul.  Bonaparte  had  modi- 
fied this  elaborate  structure  before  it  saw  the  light,  by 
significantly  cutting  out  all  the  poor  guarantees  for 
liberty  it  contained.  As  it  stood,  it  was  merely  the  decent 
robe  which  shrouded  the  naked  dictatorship  of  the  first 
consul.  Tlie  people,  by  an  enthusiastic  plebiscite,  adopted 
it  almost  unanimously.  Bonaparte  having  accepted  the  post 
he  had  arranged  for  himself,  two  new  men  were  associated 
with  him ;  Cambackes,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  not 
«  politician,  as  second  consul ;  and  Lebrun,  un  elderly 
man,  good  at  the  bureau,  the  type  and  representative  of 
French  officiality,  as  third  consul.  The  senate  was  filled 
with  the  most  distinguished  names  in  France — men  great 
•in  science  and  arts,  as  well  as  in  arms  or  politics ;  the 
legislative  body  whom  they  selected,  after  the  decimal 
system  explained  above  had  reduced  the  candidates  to  5000, 
were  certain  to  be  quiet  obsequious  people.  •  Finally,  lest 
public  opinion  should  be  disturbed  in  its  happy  unanimity, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  came  suddenly  to  an  end  ;  for  the 
First  Consul  thought  that  thirteen  journals  were  enough  for 
France,  and  these  were  all  duly  submissive  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus  did  dictatorial  power  usurp  the  place  of  liberty, 
and  a  system  began,  based  on  falsehood  and  illegal  force,  yet 
so  splendid  and  so  well-suited  to  the  needs  of  fainting  France 
that  she  has  only  in  our  day  at  last  escaped  from  the  glamour 
of  it,  and  from  the  worship  of  the  Napoleonic  idea.  The 
First  Consul  took  up  his  abode,  early  in  1800,  at  tlieTuil- 
eries,  and  at  once  formed  a  ministry : — his  brother  Lucicn 
for  the  home  office  ;  Gaudin  for  finance  ;  Berthier  for  the 
army;  Talleyrand,  ex-bishop,  for  foreign  affairs;  and  Fouch^, 
lord  of  spies,  for  police, — the  last  two  the  only  politicians 
in  the  company ;  they  both  had  abandoned  holy  orders. 
Without  a  portfolio,  in  close  relation  with  Bonaparte,  was 
Maret,  better  known  by  his  later  title  of  duke  of  Bassano, 
the  first  founder  of  the  Moniteur  Uuiiersel,  a  man  of  upright 
Character  and  unwearied  industry.  The  spirit  of  system, 
visible  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the  tastes  and  character  of 
Bonaparte,  was  at  once  indelibly  impressed  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country.  All  sprang  from  one  centre,  the  First 
Consul;  a  prefect  was  set  over  each  department,  with  sub- 
prefects  under  him  ;  it  was  a  more  perfect  development  of 
the  intendant's  office  under  the  old  regime;  the  prefects 
named  the  local  mayors,  and  thus  the  whole  machine  re- 
ceived all  its  impulses  from  headquarters,  and  formed  a  per- 
fectly compact  and  easy-going  government  Local  law  and 
local  finance  were  also  organized  in  a  similar  way ;  and  by 
a  .simple  edict  as  to  the  method  of  tax-gathering,  joined  to 
.the  new  confidence  all  France  Celt  in  her  ruler,  the  crushing 
difficulty  of  the  deficit  was  at  once  got  rid  of.  Peculation 
became  impossible ;  taxpayers  were  equally  and  fairly 
charged ;  none  were  allowed  to  fall  into  arrears ;  and  the 
country,  being  really  rich,  speedily  rose  into  prospsrity. 
Salaried  officials  covered  the  whole  land  with  a  network, 
each  for  his  daily  bread  interested  in  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment. The  principle  of  the  new  government,  in  general 
administration,  in  finance,  in  the  church,  in  the  law,  was 
that  of  absolute  subser .  ience  of  all  officials  to  the  head  ;  and 
the  love  of  France  for  bureaucracy,  which  has  made  her 
the  chosen  land  of  an  official  hierarchy,  made  this  organi- 
zation the  most  complete  and  successful  that  the  world  had 
liitherto  ever  seen.  The  disturbances  in  the  west,  caused 
hy  the  monarchists,  were  put  down  without  difficidty.  fi't" 
Bonaparte  had  promised  peace  to  France ;  and  he  at  onco 


wrote  a  letter  to  George  III.,  wiih  characteristic  indifference  1800-1 
to  the  English  constitution,  offering  to  make  peace  directly  PropcMls 
with  him.     Pitt,  as  minister,  replied  by  refusing  to  nego-  to_f;ec.rg»- 
tiate,  till  France  should  replace  on  the  throne  her  ancient  ^^'' 
dynasty.     The  terms  of  the  refusal  offended  the  French 
people,  and   strengthened   Bonaparte's   position.     Russia 
made  peace  ;  Prussia  stood  neutral.    Austria  and  England, 
with  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Mainz,  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  contest. 

The  campaigns  of  1800  were  thus  planned  by  Bonaparte.  Cam. 
Massena  with  a  weak  army  was  left  to  defend  the  Riviera  i^nUns  oS 
from   Nice   to  Genoa,  and   there  to  employ  aa  much  as  ^^*''-'- 
possible  the  Austriana  in  Italy.     The  Rhine  army,  led  by 
Moreau,  should  threaten  Bavaria,  after  finally  grasping  the 
all-important  strategic  position  of  the  corner  of  the  Black 
Forest,  between  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  meanwhile  Bonaparte 
himself,  quietly  and  with  scrupulous  secrecy,  collected  a 
third  great  army  for  himself,  destined  for  the  Po..   Masscna's 
army  was  driven  back  and  suffered  considerable  reverses ; 
the  Austrians  under  Melas  penetrated  across  the  frontier ; 
Bonaparte,  however,  knew  that  Provence  was  not  the  heart 
of  France,  and  that  with  Massena  holding  out  at  Genoa,  no- 
very  serious  attack  could  be  made  in  the  south.     Sforeau's 
army  of  the  Rhine  penetrated   into   Bavaria,   drove   the 
Austrians  back  to  Ulm,  and  prepared  to  send  a  part  of 
its  right  flank  across  the  Alps  to  join   the  main  central 
movement  of  Bonaparte.     His  army  of  the  centre,  collected 
rapidly  at  Geneva,  made  its  famous  passage  of  the  St  Ber- 
nard, while  his  right  went  over  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  tha 
right  flank  of  Moreau's- army,  now  his  left,  crossed  the  St 
Gotthard.     To  the  amazement  of  all,  the  Austrians  saw 
Bonaparte  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  old  ^  triumphs,  and 
entering  Milan  in  triumph.     They  hastily  dfew  themselve? 
together;  the  fall  of  Genoa,  after  a  splendid  defence  by 
Masst^na,  freed  a  large  force.     The  astounding  battle  of 
Jfarengo  (14th  June  1800)  decided  the  campaign  ;  "in  it  ',..„ 
the  Austrians  lost  all  they  had  gained  in  eighteen  month.-i  battle  o? 
and  by  twenty  victories."     The  armistice  of  Alessandria  '■iRrei^ci 
followed  at  once;  for  Marengo  had  given  Bonaparte  tua 
commando!  all  the  upper  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Austrians 
withdrew  behind  the  Mincio.    Meanwhile  Jforeau,  with  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  was  doing  excellent  work  in  Bavaria,  and 
bad  taken  the  ascendant  all  along  his  line,  when  tidings  ol 
the  convention  of  Alessandrlabrought  his  campaign  to  an 
end.    Peace,  however,  did  not  follow;   the  English  Govern- 
ment eagerly  urged  the  Austrians  to  hold  on,  and  hostilities 
began  again,  late  in  the  year,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Danube,  where  Moreau,  supported  by  Ney,  won  the  splendid 
victory  of  Hohenlinden  not  far  from  Munich  (2d  December 
ISOO),  and  after  a  series  of  brilliant  combats  drove  tha 
Austrians  back,  till  Vienna  was  in  terror.   Then  an  armistice 
was  signed  at  Steyer,  by  which  Austria  ceded  her  strong 
places  in  Tyrol  and  those  of  Bavaria  to  the  French  army. 
The  army  of  Italy  also  won  great  advantages,  and  compelled 
Austria  to  sign  an  armistice,  by  which  France  occupied  a 
number  of  important  points  in  north  Italy.    In  concert  witl. 
Pius  VII.,  lately  elected  pope,  Murat  menaced  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  a  third  armistice,  which  closed  the  Neapoli- 
tan harbours  to  England,  ended  the  war      The  peace  of  Peace  at. 
Lun(5ville  wa-s  concluded  on   February  9,  ISOl,  between  ^.'^"*" 
France  and  Austria.     It  was  drawn  on  the  ba«;is  of  the  ^' 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  ;  France  secured  the  left  hank  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Belgian  provinces  ;  the  independence  of 
the  four  republics  was  recognized;   the  pope  was  replaced 
in  his  states  ;  Tuscany  was  ceded  to  France,  and  becaino 
the  heart   of  a  new  kingdom  of  Etruria.     Tlie   king   of 
Naples  also  made  his  peace  with  France,  on  the  terms  of 
his  armistice.    '' 

England  alone  stood  out  against  the  First  Consul,  whfr 
s"";:!!.'.;   /.ij  to  impose  his  will  on  Europe,    it  is i.".i;)Jssib' 
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at  thi3  distance  of  time,  to  realize -completely  the  combina- 
tion oj-  causes'  which  led  to  the  determined  resiatance  of 
England ;  the  most  prominent  and  least  defensible  cause 
was  the  "  dominium  maris,"  asserted  in  opposition  to  tlia 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780.  At  the  end 
of  the  18tli  century  the  English  navy  had  risen  to  very 
great  proportions,  and  the  interests  of  the  country,  as  was 
•then  thought,  were  hostile  to  the  claims  of  neutral  com- 
merce. Consequently,  the  northern  powers,  irritated  and 
insulted  by  English  claims  caiTied  out  with  the  strong  hand, 
formed  a  great  coalition  at  the  end  of  1800,  in  vytich  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  Russia  and  Prussia,  set  themselves  to 
secure  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  They  invited  the  First  Consul 
to  join  them,  and  he  desired  nothing  better ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  national  hatred  of  France  against  Pitt  and  England 
would  now  find  vent,  and  would  overthrow  that  persistent 
enemy.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  Bonaparte,  as  he  consolidated 
his  power  at  home,  -would  bo  able  to  assert  himself  also  as 
the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  abroad.  On  the  other 
side,  the  English  Government  did  not  waste  time.  Parker 
and  Nelson  were  sent  into  the  Baltic,  to  break  up  the  coali- 
tion, if  possible.  As  Denmark  had  the  most  ready  fleet, 
.and  was  in  fact  the  most  active  member  of  the  coalition. 
Nelson  determined  to  strike  hard  at  Copenhagen.  The 
hard-fought  battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  the  Danes  made 
ieroic  resistance  to  the  English  forces,  led  to  an  armistice'; 
and  the  assassination  of  the  emperor  Paul  I.,  which  reversed 
the  policy  of  Russia,  brought  the  great  co'alltion  to  an  end. 
By  the  summer  of  1801  thenbrthern  powers  were  all  again 
the  friends  and  allies  of  England.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Bonaparte  threatened  the  English  shores  with  invasion ;  he 
ielt  that  fat's  great  plan  had  broken  down,  and  wanted  a 
little  brf^thing  time.  He  made  peace  with  Portugal,  occu- 
pying with  French  trOops  two  of  its 'provinces.  On  the  other 
liand,  the.  army  Bonaparte  had  left  in  Egypt,  after  the  re- 
fusal of  England  to  allow  it  to  teturn  to  Europe,  had  lost 
its  general  KlsSber,  who  had  been  assassinated  by  a  Turk  ; 
all  the  eflforts  made  to  reinforce  the  army  from  France  failed ; 
an  English  force  from  Minorca,  and  7000  sepoys  from  India, 
as  wStl  as  a  Turkish  army,  now  converged  on  Egypt. 
AbercTomby,  at  Aboukir,  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  French 
under  Menou ;  the  French  army  after  a  short  time  had  to 
capitulate  (27th  June  1801),  and  was  carried  over  to 
France  in  English  ships. 

At  the  same  time  war  between  Ffance  and  England  was 
drawing  to  an  end;  the  negotiations  were  concluded  in 
March  1802  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality  had  failed  to  establish  themselves, 
and  England  secured  not  only  her  command  of  the  sea,  but 
her  lordship  over  India.  She  had  also  freed  Portugal,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  States  of  the  Church,  from  French 
control ;  Egypt  was  restored  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  authority  of  France  in  central  Europe  re- 
mained unbroken  ;  the  great  campaigns  on  the  Po  and  the 
Danube  had  secured  this  result.  The  brilliant  successes  of 
the  French  arms,  and  the  treaties  of  Lun6ville  and  Amiens, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  next  forward  movement  of  the 
First  Consul.  Meanwhile  Franco  at  home  was  prosperous 
and  productive ;  Bonaparte's  splendid  gifts  of  organization 
continued  to  work  wonders;  he  made  the  income  of  the 
country  meet  all  the  outgoings,  and  created  a  real  surplus,  a 
thing  unknown  throughout  the  previous  century.  On  every 
side  fresh  energy  was  evoked,  new  enterprise  stimulated ; 
all  things  were  felt  to  proceed  from  one  centre, — a  centre  not, 
as  in  the  old  monarchy,  of  selfishness  and  waste,  but  of 
active  and  beneficent  influence.  Too-littlo  was  left  for 
private' and  spontaneous  effort,  that  being  the  weak  side  of 
the  development  of  France ;  yet  considering  the  state  of 
the  country,  the  rule  of  a  beneficent  despot  was  welcome 
and  most  succossfuL     Tho  greatest  work   of  this  p^rio^l 


was  the  construction  of  the  civil  code,  on  which  Bonaparte  l800-# 
himself  workefl  with  amazing  zeal,  clearness," ind' ability.  The  Cod 
It  was  issued  in  January  1 80-i.  In  other  domestic  mattere  Napo- 
his  ascendency  displayed  itself  more  and  more;  the  at-.^^*" 
tempts  made  against  his  life  enabled  him  to  crush  and 
terrorize  the  extremer  republicans.  The  systeia  of  saiatut- 
consulles,  by  which  he  veiled  his  arbitrary  edicts  imder'the 
a.uthority  of  an  obsequious  senate,  enabled  him  by  degrees 
to  crush  the  remnant  of  free  discussion  still  possessed  by 
France  in  the  tribunate  of  the  constitution.  He  got  rid  of 
constitutional  opposition  as  readily  as  he  had  freed  himself 
from  the  attempts  of  conspiracy,  and  reduced  the  legislative 
assembly  to  a  nullity.  The  age  of  the  Revolution  seemed 
to  be  past ;  the  grand  organizing  faculty  of  the  First  Consul 
was  doing  what  the  destructive  forces  of  the  republic  could 
not  do, — was  reconstructing  society  on  a  basis  partly  new 
and  partly  old,  was  centralizijig  authority,  was  creating  a 
despotism  adapted  to  the  phraseology  of  a  "  republic  ono 
and  indivisible,"  and  giving  to  Franco  a  new  position  among 
the  nations.  For  the  autocracy  of  Napoleon  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  republicanism,  as  it  allied  itself  with  military 
organization,  and  slowly  attracted  to  itself  many  of  the 
relics  of  the  old  order  of  things.  Though  essentially  hostile 
to  real  liberty,  the  coming  empire  sprang  out  of  a  great  and 
generous  effort  made  by  France  in  that  direction ;  it  was 
not  till  our  own  days  that  she  succeeded,  if  even  now  she 
has-succeeded,  in  shaking  off  the  irorf  trammels  of  imperial- 
ism, and  ruling  herself  with  constitutional  freedom  and 
calmness  under  the  republic  of  her  choice. 

In  these  years  (1800-1804)  "the  First  Consul  not  onlyTii  re -at, 
crushed  the  spirit  of  the  two  chambers  and  the  tribunate, »''''"".'"" 
but  also  passed  on  boldly  to  reconstruct  French  society,  a '  ^""^^  ' 
much  harder  task.  Directly  after  the  peace  of.  Amiens, 
when  France  was  in  the  first  flush  of  an  unwonted"  tran- 
quillity, Bonaparte  made  terms  with  the  papacy,  and  by  the 
.Concordat  reconstructed  the  Church  of  France.  All  the  old  The  Con 
divisions  were  swept  away;  ten  archbishoprics  and  fifty ."'t<l''U 
bishoprics  were  newly  mapped  out  by'First  Consul  and  Pope; 
and  in  1802  the  will  of  Bonaparte  and  Pius  'VII.  per-, 
emptorily  put  an  end  to  the  schism  between  refractory  and 
constitutional  clergy,  and  so  cut  away  from  the  ancient  moif- 
archy  its  chief  support.  The  traditional  life  of  the  church 
was  rudely  cut  off;,  the  authority  of  the  state  was  displayed 
in  full ;  the  constitutional  priests  were  sacrificed  to  the 
political  needs  of  the  First  Consul,who  saw  that,  if  he  would 
liave  firm  hold  of  power,  he  must  first  win  over  the  royalist 
clergy.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  Revolution  got  the 
chief  rewards;  the  constitutionalists  were  mortified.  From 
this  moment  dates  the  friendship  between  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  and  the  Church  of  Rome ;  from  this  dates  also  that 
secret  hostility  between  the  clergy  and  the  army,  which  has 
often  since  that  period  produced  results  none  the  less  strik- 
ing because  their  origin  was  concealed.  For  th?  time, 
however,  the  paramount  authority  of  Bonaparte  over  th'e 
army  made  resistance  impossible.  The  weak  jioint  in  tKe 
arrangement  was  the  certainty  that  Jin  their  hearts  tl^ 
courtier-like  clergy  would  always  prefer  a  Bourbon  to  a 
Napoleon ;  and  of  this,  too,  history  has  provided  more  th£i 
one  proof.  Still,  for  the  time,  in  church  as  in  army,  the 
step  was  successful,  and  gave  strength  to  Bonaparte's  posi- 
tion. The  emigrants  also  returned,  thanks  to  an  armistice,  'Rpti 
and  in  large  numbers  took  oath  to  respect  the  new  govern-  ^^y 
ment.  It  was 'a  bold  and  hazardous  step,  which  the  first 
consul  afterwards  saw  good  reason  to  regret.  An  exiled 
adherent  of  a  lost  cause  never  changes,  never  learns  prur 
dence,  never  is  satisfied  with  tho  de  facto  ruler  of  his  people?; 
liis  mind  is  warped,  his  moral  sense,  in  matters  political, 
vitiated;  the  existing  government  has  in  him  a  secret 
enemy,  a  plotter  and  intriguer,  a  fierce  fanatic,  outwardly 
subdued,  inwardly  smouldering,  und  ready  to  burst  forth  io 
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In  restoriug  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  ancient  nobles 
.to  France,  Bonaparte  affirmed  a  principle  hostile  to  the 
r»Tolution,  necessary  for  a  despotism.  He  must  have  classes 
of  society  "  intermediate,"  as  he  said,  "  between  the  people 
ind  the  powers";  '"to  settle  the  bases  of  the  Republic,  one 
must  throw  on  the  sand  some  masses  of  granite,"  an  apt 
',  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this  despot  of  an  iron  will 
determined  to  crush  all  liberty  in  France. .  Unfortunately 
for  him  his  heavy  "  masses  of  granite  "  after  all,  while 
they  crushed  the  people,  formed  but  an  insecure  foundation 
for  himself.  The  same  motive  led  him  to  reorganize  educa- 
tion and  to  establish  the  university — in  his  hands  a  mere 
creature  of  power,  a  machine  to  turn  out  public  officers,  and 
So  centralize  and  unify  all  education  in  France ;  public 
Uihools  or  lycees  throughout  France  were  all  dependent  on 
this  central  university.  Education,  as  is  always  the  way 
under  a  despot,  took  a  mathematical  and  scientific  bias  ; 
moral  sciences  and  history  found  no  place ;  theology  was 
left  for  the  clergy  in  their  seminaries ;  the  dead  languages 
held  a  secondary  position.  To  this  new  organization  France 
owes,  in  large  part,  her  unpractical  ignorance  of  modern 
languages,  geography,  political  economy ;  she  has  not  yet 
entirely  shaken  off  the  load  thus  imposed  on  her  shoulders. 
Nest,  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  aristocracy,  and  was  meant  to  supply 
another  blank  in  the  new  hierarchy  of  this  growing  military 
(iespotism.  Finally,  the  First  Consul  constructed  a  new  con- 
stitution, that  of  the  year  X.,  which  strengthened  his  own 
position,  and  weakened  still  further  all  the  elements  of  re- 
year  X.''  piiblican  and  constitutional  opposition.  It  was  adopted 
'.with  obsequious  unanimity  (4th  August  1802).  During 
thi»  period  the  influence  of  the  First  Consul  was  also  domin- 
ant across  a  large  part  of  Europe  :  the  four  republics  rested 
.on  him,  and  were  much  modified  at  his  demand ;  the  lesser 
states  of  Germany  allowed  him  to  interfere  in  their  affairs ; 
he  was  able  to  overcome,  at  least  for  a  while,  the  suspicion 
and  ill-wOl  of  Russia.  On  the  seas  also  his  activity  was  felt : 
he  was  anxious  'to  restore  the  colonial  power  of  France, 
shattered  by  the  war ;  he  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Hayti, 
and  hoped  also  to  recover  his  influence  over  Egypt  and  the 
Mediterranean.  England,  seeing  her  special  province  of  the 
seas  thus  invaded,  and  never  very  well  pleased  with  Bona- 
parte and  the  peace  of  Amiens,  declared  war  against  France 
in  the  spring  of  1803.  i;,"i;r,:v. 

Bonaparte  at  once  occupied  on  the  one  hand  Hanover, 
on  the  other  Naples,  made  friendly  overtures  to  the  United 
States,  and  threatened  the  English  shores  with  invaaion. 
Europe  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  a  great  and 
stubborn  war  impended.     Russia  at  once  sided  with  Eng- 
land ;  the  court  of  Vienna,  though  unable  at  once  to  go  to 
war,  warmly  sympathized  with  the  opposition  to  France  ; 
Prussia  held  aloof;  England  also  seconded  the  underground 
resistance  of  the  old  royalists  in  France.     This  was  the 
\  period  of  the  conspiracy  which  led  to  the  seizure  by  Bona- 
h  parte  of  the  duke  of  Enghien,  a  seizure  on  the  soil  of  Baden, 
^  excusable  on  no  plea  of  international  law  or  sudden  necessity, 
his  military  and  violent  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  his  per- 
emptory execution.     Moreau,  whom  the^  First  Consul  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of,  for  he  alone  could  be  a  rival  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  army,  was  exiled  to  the  United  States ;  Pichegru 
committed  suicide  in  prison;    a  handful  of   others  were 
e.^ecuted;  and  the  First  Consul,  taking  advantage  Of  tho 
excitement  and  indignation  of  all  France,  had  himself  pro- 
•.  tie        claimed  Emperor. of  the  French  (18th  May  1804). -A 
ijapira.  view  constitution,  of  imperial  texture,  was  woven  for  the 
occasion.     Hereditary  succession  was  affirmed;  six  great, 
dignitaries,  with  high  sounding  imperial  titles  and  no  power. 
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reappeared;  the  council  ot  state  and  the  senate  were  charged  1805-e 
with  all  legislative  functions;  the  older  bodies,  the  tribun'ate 
and  the  legislative  body,  were  a  mere  appendage:  and  thus 
began  the  imperial  age. 

Vl   The  Empike. 

Imperialism  is  an  overlordship  over  nations.  It  is  mere  imp*- 
than  this ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  representation  of  both  riali*in 
the  empire  of  old  Rome  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  with 
all  the  high  claims  involved  therein.  In  this  sense,  im- 
perialism claims  temporal  lordship  over  all  the  earth,  and. 
rears  its  head  side  by  side  with  the  papacy,  which  asserts  a 
spiritual  headship  as  wide  and  as  complete.  The  full  theory 
of  neither  has  ever  been  realized ;  and  as  time  has  gone  on, 
both  ideas  have  £rown  weaker,  and  pale  images  of  both 
have  sprung  up.  As  the  World  has  become  wider,  it  has 
become  clear  that  neither  theprinciple  of  nationality  nor  that 
of  independence  of  thought  was  compatible  with  either 
empire  or  papacy.  And,  as  time  has  gone  on,  the  imperial 
name  itself  has  undergone  large  modifications.  We  have 
seen  an  empress  of  India,  an  emperor  of  Austria,  an 
emperor  of  China,  an  emperor  of  Mexico, — all  names  com- 
pletely wide  of  the  true  imperial  idea.  And  the  title  of 
"  Empereur  des  Fran9ais,"  which  Bonaparte  now  assumed, 
with  acclamation  of  France,  carried  in  itself  a  reversal  of 
old  ideas,  for  it  affirmed  a  personal  lordship,  based  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  a  plebiscite.  Be 
this  as  it  may  be,  the  power  was  real,  and  was  wielded  with 
iron  will  and  unscrupulous  genius^ 

The  strength  of  England  on  the  seas  soon  compelled  TheiUni 
Napoleon  to  make  his  chief  attack  on  Austria,  while  Eng-  coaliaoii 
land  and  Russia  once  more  drew  together  against  b'm.  -  .In 
1805  his  grand  army  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  took  Ulm,  and  in  spite  of  the  king  of  Prussia's" 
accession  to  the  coalition,  pushed  on  as  far  as  to  Vienna, ' 
Napoleon  occupied  all  the  upper  and  middle  Danube  valley,' 
and  then  marched  northwards  in  pursuit  of  the  emperor 
Francis  of  Austria,  who  had  fled  into  Moravia.     On  the 
2d  of  December  1805  he  won  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
which  for  the  time  reduced  the  allies  to  impotence.    Peace 
followed  at  Presburg    (26th    December    1805)   between  peace  of : 
France  and  Austria,  by  which  that  ancient  power  was  Prcilotj' 
parted  out  among  its  neighbours. 

Two  months  before  this  the  decisive  battle  of  Trafalgar  Battle 
had  finally  disposed  of  the  remaining  naval  force  of  France  of  Tra. 
and  Spain  (2l8t  October  1805),  and,  leaving  England  in  f»'sar- 
complete  security,  enabled  her  to  continue  without-fear  her 
task  of  obstinate  resistance,  at  the  very  moment  when 
France  seemed  to  have  completely  triumphed  over  tiie 
united  hostility  of  continental  Europe. 

'The  emperor  at  once,  characteristically  guided  by  his  love  Napo- 
of   grand  conceptions  and  far-reaching  combinations,  set  leon's 
himself  to  surround  France  with  a  great  system  of  "  federa-  Confe- 
tive  states  of  tho  empire,"  in»"  three  compact  nations  of  ^^^^^ 
Italians,  Germans,  Spaniards."    But  if  he  overrated  his  own  Rhine, 
constructive  genius,  he   underrated  the   obstinacy   of  his 
enemies,  and  soon  "found  himself  met  by  a  fourth  coalition, 
against  which  he  proposed  to  build  up  th^)onfederacy  of 
the  Rhine,  and  to   restore  tho  depeaden*  of  the  lesser 
German  princes  on  France,  and  so  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of 
Henry   IV.,  of   Richelieu   and  Mazarin.     War,  however, 
broke  out  in  a  different  quarter      The  restoration  by  France 
of  Hanover  to  England,  a  part  of  the  series  of  negotiations 
which  followed  the  peace  of  Presburg  and  the  death  of  Pitt, 
roused  the  utmost  anger  in  Prussia,  and  led  to  new  com- War 
binations,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  king  of  Prussia,  ^^ 
without  waiting  for  help-  from  England  or  Russia,  rushed  "*"* 
on   war   (September  1806).     The   battle   of  Jena  (14tb 
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1807-9,  Prussian  power,  and  the  conquest  of  Prussia  was  completed 
before  tho  end  of  the  year,  and  before  the  Russians  had 
time  to  come  up  to  the  succour  of  their  allies.  A  winter 
campaign  followed,  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  and 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Russians  at  Pultusk  and 
Eylau  (8th  February  1807)  arrested  the  triumphant  move. 
ment  of  the  emperor  for  a  time.  la  the  summer  of  1807, 
having  secured  tho  line  of  the  Vistula,  he  defeated  tha 
Russians  at  Friedland  (14th  June),  and  took  Konigsberg. 
The  treaty  of  Tilsit  (7th  July  1807)  followed;  for  Russia 
needed  rest,  and  Napoleon  was  not  sorry  to  pause.  It 
is  the  highest  point  of  the  emperor's  renown.  His  hand 
was  felt  throughout  all  Europe  j  it  seemed  as  if  England 
alone  was  beyond  his  power. 

The  determination  of  tha  ernperor  to  rearrange  tho  whole 
map  of  Europe,  and  to  assert  his  power  in.evejy  quarter,  led 
■rtie  him  to  that  Spanish  war  whence  sprang  the  resistance  which 
Siranlsh  at  last  overthrew  him.  For  he  decided  orij  subduing  the 
"""■•  whole  Peninsula,  including  Portugal ;  the  Portuguese  court 
took  flight  to  Brazil  on  the  approach  of  Jnnot,  and  Charles 
IV.  of  Spain  abdicated  when  Murat  threatened  Madrid.  Na- 
poleon at  once  placed  Joseph  Bonaparte,  a  very  incompetent 
person,  on  the  Spanish  throne ;  and  when  the  Spaniards 
showed  their  irritation  with  him,  he  too  abdicated,  and  gave 
place  to  Murat,  who  had  married  Caroline,  sister  of  the  em- 
peror. Then  the  Spaniards  rose  in  revolt,  and  that  wearing 
guerilla  warfare  began  which  opened  the  way  for  the  suc- 
cessful arms  of  England.  The  capitulation  of  Baylen  ruined 
for  the  time  the  French  power  in  Spain ;  Dupont  and  Vedel 
were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms;  in  Portugal 
England  now  began  to  appear,  and  on  21st  August  1808 
Sir  Arthur  Weliesley  won  the  battle  of  Vimiera.  When 
Napoleon  found  that,  as  thus  in  Spain,  the  peoples  rose- 
egainst  him,  he  ought  to  have  recognized  the  hoUowness  of 
his  friendships  with  the  kings.  He  longed,  however,  to  be 
one  of  their  comity,  as  well. as  to  have  vas.sal  kings  and 
princes  under  himself;  to  this  end  he  had  created  a  new 
and  high-sounding  aristocracy  aroundhia  throne ;  for  this  end 
when  Germany,  led  by  Austria,  now  began  again  to  move 
against  him.  Napoleon  drew  towards  Russia,  and  was  com- 
pletely duped  by  tho  emperor  Alexander.  Having,  as  he 
thought,  made  all  safe  on  that  side,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  Spain,  and,  in  spite  of  guerilla  warfare,  entered  Madrid 
4th  December  1808).  Sir  John  Moore,  who  from  the  west 
coast  had  penetrated  as  far  as  to  Salamanca,  was  driven 
back  by  Soult  supported  by  the  emperor,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Corunna(14th  January  1809),  in  which  he  fought 
at  bay  and  lost  his  life,- the  English  had  to  embark  and 
■withdraw.  The  siege  of  Saragossa,  however,  contested 
with  all  the  tenacity  and  devotion  of  the  Spanish  character, 
wore  out  the  strength  of  the  French  forces,  and  their  tenure 
of  Spain  was  felt  to  be  most  precarious. 
Pirta_  Now  followed  a  fifth  coalition  against  Napoleon,  whose 

toaUtion.  subjects  at  home  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion. Still,  when  his  army  marched  into  Bavaria,  it  seemed 
as  strong,  as  enthusiastic,  as  well  commanded  as  ever.  By 
splendid  combinations  and  a  series  of  victories,.  Napoleon 
Ewept  down  the  Danube  valley,  and  took  Vienna.  Ere 
long  he  was  checked  by  the  terrible  battle  of  Gross  Aspern 
or  Essling  (21st  and  22d  May  1809)  just  below  Vienna,  in 
which  his  victory  was  purchased  at  a  price  he  could  ill  afford. 
He  had  to  pause,  while  the  Austrian  court  gathered  itself 
together  in  Moravia.  When  he  saw  this,  and  felt  that  all 
Europe  was  beginning  to  move  behind  him,  he  ton  gathered 
his  strength  up,  and  marching  against  the'  Austrians 
defeated  them,  under  the  command  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Wagram  (5th  and  6th 
July  1809), — a  victory  which,  while  it  ruined  for  the  time 
the  military  power  of  Austria,  also  weS'kened  him  to  a 
dfltigerous  point     It   was  therefore  at  eno9  followed  by 


the  armistice  of  Znaim,  whicli  led,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  181&-J2. 
hollow  peace  of  Vienna,  This  agreement  broke  up  the  Peace  of 
coalition,  handed  over  to  Napoleon  the  lUyrian  provinces  Yieima. 
with  a  part  of  Tyrol,  and  gave  him  an  imperial  bride 
in  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Austrian  emperor. 
Napoleon  at  once  returned  to  Paris,  to  celebrate  Jiis 
marriage,  and  to  organise  afresh  his  vast  empire.  Nothing 
escaped  his  care ;  he  coerced-  the  press,  rearranged  finance, 
which  had  grown  to  be  a  very  heavy  burden,  saw  that  the 
church  was  duly  submissive  and  duly  paid,  and  held  the 
pope  in  honourable  bondage  at  Savona.  In  other. parts 
things  went  not  amiss  :  the  foolish  Walcheren. expedition 
mouldered  away;  in  Spain  Wellington  with  difficulty- 
held  out  against  Spanish  indolence  and  corruption,  and  t'lo- 
genius  of  Marshal  Soult.  The  lines  of  Torres  Vedra.s 
(lSlO-1811),  which  the  English  general  defended  against 
Mass^na,  form  the  turning-point  of  the  history  of  Napo- 
leon's triumphs.  His  last  great  victory  was  Essling ; 
henceforward  his  successes  will  bring  no  lasting  good ;  his 
failures  will  draw  him  towards  his  fall.  The  successful 
winter  in  the  Torres  Vedras  lines  was  followed  by 
Wellington's  famous  campaign  of  Almeida,  Badajoz,  and 
Ciudad-Rodrigo  (1811-1812),  in  which  the  English  general 
separated  Soult  and  Mass^na,  while  he  secured  for  himself 
a  splendid  base  of  operations  for  the  future. 

But  before  this,  the  flattering  friendship  of  Russia  had  The  war 
turned  to  gall.  Ever  since  the  end  of  1809  Napoleon  had  "'''' 
seen  how  hollow  all  was  in  the  north,  and  at  last,  early  in  "'''"' 
1812,warbrokeout.  Napoleon,  misled  by  brilliant  schemes, ' 
and  ever  trustful  in  his  star,  determined  at  once  to  crush  the 
resistance  of  Russia  ;  as  he  had  entered  Berlin,  Madrid,  and 
Vienna,  so  he  would  also  enter  Moscow,  and  thence  at  last 
dictate  peace  to  all  the  world.  He  seemed  to  think  he  had 
two  things  only  to  dc,  "  conscrire  et  prescire,"— to  sum- 
mon up  and  sacrifice  tV.e  whole  youth  of  France  as  conscripts, 
and  then  to  prescribe  his  own  terms  to  Europe.  This 
terrible  blunder  cost  him  his  throne.  He  left  his  soldiers 
in  Spain  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  though  he  must  have 
seen  that  they  were  almost  as  much  in  want  of  help  as  that 
army  had  been  which  he  so  selfishly  left  behind  him  ire 
Egypt.  With  this  difficulty  in  his  rear,  and  the  vast  dis- 
tances, huge  armies,  and  terrible  climate  of  Russia  before 
him,  he  set  forth  in  the  spring  of  1812  on  his  famous  and 
fatal  march  to  Moscow.  He  crossed  the  Niemen,  and 
reaching  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  halted  there  to  re- 
cruit his  troops  (June  1812),  which  were  in  unusual  dis- 
order. Here  he  proclaimed  his  sympathy  for  Poland,  while 
he  tried  not  to  offend  the  Austrians  or  to  unsettle  their 
share  of  the  dismembered  kingdom.  Negotiations  also 
went  on ;  the  emperor  of  Russia  offered  terms,  which  wcre^ 
refused  at  once  ;-  Bernadotte,  now  by  election  prince-royal  of 
Sweden  (21st  August  1810),  who  knew  the  character  of  his  Sixtr» 
late  master,  also  had  dealings  with  Napoleon,  while  at  the«'*''"'^*»"j 
same  time  he  made  alliance  with  the  czar,  and  began  a  sixth 
coalition  against  France;  England  joined  the  new  league, 
and  Turkey  made  peace  with  Russia.  Still  Napoleon  per- 
severed ;  he  won  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Smolensk  (17th 
August  1812),  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  who  burnt  everything  as  they  with- 
drew, leaving  a  desert  for  the  French.  The  terrible  battle 
of  Borodino,  one  of  tho  hardest  struggles  in  liistory, 
gave  Napoleon  a  victory,  though  the  Russians  again  with- 
drew in  good  order  (7th  September).  They  did  not  attempt 
to  defend  Moscow,  retiring  thence,  and  leaving  the  capital 
as  "a  snare  in  which  the  ruin  of  the  foe  was  inevitable." 
And  so  it  proved  ;  the  iFrench  army  entered  Moscow  in 
triumph,  and  Napoleon  established  himself  at  the  Kremlit? 
(1 5th  September) ;  the  next  day  the  whole  town  burst  intoi 
flames  ;  after  five  days  nothing  was  standing  save  the. 
churches,  and  Dcrhaus  a  tenth  of  the  city,     It,  was  savag* 
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as  it  was  heroic  ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  "completely  euccessfuL 
Ttie  ea^sror  Alexander  spurned  all  overtures  for  peace ; 
his  arajies  grew  mure  threatening ;  tlie  Frsr.ch  communica- 
tions were  clearly  unsafe ;  the  wiuter  was  not  far  ofT ;  it 
JoukeJ  as  if  Napoleon  might  even  be  shut  up  in  Moscow. 
The  grsat  retreat  was  inevitable.  In  the  middle  o£  Octolier 
th'>  French  army  began  to  pour  out  of  the  gates  of  Moscow, 
and  then  began  a  running  battle  at  every  point.  The 
erpjy  bled  at  every  pore,  aud  Noy  with  the  utmost  heroism 
protected  the  rear.  At  last  Xapoleou  reached  Wilna  ;  there 
tlse  worst  of  the  pursuit  seemed  to  bs  over,  aud  there  was 
both  food  and  raiment ;  there  hs,  leaving  Murat  in  com- 
jnaa.'i,  absudoned  the  shittered  remnants  of  the  grand 
-  .<rmy,  and  took  flight  to  France  (Sth  December  181 2).  Tho 
fcniainder  of  the  retreat  was  even  more  ruinous  than  wliat 
had  gon'o  before  ;  it  was  but  a  handful  out  of  so  great  a 
host  that  reached  tho  frontiers  of  France  again.  Of 
450,000  men  who  set  forth,  probably  not  100,000  returned. 
Ttij  «ir  In  .Spain  affaii-s  had  been  almost  as  bad  fur  France.  Early 
aa  Srain.  [^  1812  WcUingtou  had  taken  Ciudad  Rodrigo  aud  Badajoz, 
and  then  advancing  into  Spain,  defeated  Marraont  and 
the  French  at  Salamanca  (■22d  July  1812),  and  occupied 
Madrid.  In  the  autumn  Soult,  by  able  dispositions  and  a 
stronger  force,  compelled  him  to  retreat  again  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  The  campaign  had  shown  the  weaicness  of  tlie 
French  occupation,  while  it  had  greatly  lessened  their 
resources  and  tho  part  of  the  Spanish  territory  at  their 
disposal. 

Franco  still  worshipped  her  chief.  The  new  and  severe 
conscription  gave  him  another  vast  army  ;  and  he  set  forth 
to  punish  Prussia,  which  had  declared  war  against  him,  in 
concert  with  Russia.  The  Germans  always  have  honoured 
this  period  of  their  history  as  a  great  resurrection,  and  as 
tho  birthtime  of  their  true  national  life.  The  emperor 
passed  through  Mainz  to  Erfurt,  and  fought  his  first  battle, 
a  severe  one,  on  the  plain  of  Liitzen ;  the  defeated 
Prussians  and  Russians  fell  back  in  good  order  through 
Dresden,  Napoleon  following  them  hard,  defeating  them 
and  driving  them  out  of  their  intrenched  camp  at  liautzen 
<20th  and  2l3t  May  1S13),  whence  they  retreated  again 
in  perfect  order.  It  was  evident  that  the  temper  of  Ger- 
many had  entirely  changed  since  Jena.  An  armistice, 
•which  followed,  led  to  much  negotiation  at  Dresden, 
^rherc  Napoleon's  headquarters,  lay.  The  upshot  of  it 
all  was  that  Austria  joined  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the 
war  went  on.  The  attack  of  the  allies  on  Dresden,  which 
lasted  two  days  (2Gth  and  27th  August),  ended  in  their 
ropul.=c  and  defeat ;  Russian  supports  came  up  in  October, 
and  it  was  plain  that  they  were  going  to  cut  the  Fren;h 
communications,  and  coop  Napoleon  up  in  Dresden  for 
the  winter.  The  king  of  Bavaria  at  this  moment  joined 
the  allies,  and  made  the  emperor's  position  still  more 
lirecarious.  He  now  withdrew  from  Di-esdcn,  and  near 
Leipsic  came  into  collision  with  his  enemies,  who  were 
1  itk of  .Raiting  for  him  there.  On  the  ICth  of  October  1S13 
\.ei£isJo.  ^jggjij  one  of  the  decisive  battles  in  the  world's  history. 
Napoleon's  forces  were  far  outnumbered  by  those  of 
the  allies ;  and  some  of  his  Gorman  troops  deserted 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  The  battle  raged  on  the  ICth 
aud  the  18th  ;  on  the  10th  Napoleon,  completely  defeated, 
began  to  withdraw.  At  Hanau  he  overthrew  AVrode,  and 
cut  a  passage  for  his  army ;  the  victorious  emperors 
fulloweii  closely  on  his  heels,  and  barely  half  his  men 
reached  home.  The  campaign  had  broken  to  pieces  tho 
dDBiinance  of  Franco  in  Europe ;  and  all  the  imperial 
^  creations,  tho  confederation  of  tho  lUiine,  the'  kingdom 
,"-of  WostpUalia,  tho  Batavian  republic,  cams  to  an  cud. 
''  George  III.  resumed  tho  electorate  of  Hanover ;  AustrLr 
-recovered  her  lost  provinces;  i[i  Siiaiii  the  throne  of  Joseph 
iUunapartc  fell,  for  tho  battle  of  Vittoria  (21st  June  ISlo) 
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had  uttCTly  destroyed  the  power  of  the  French  in  tbeisis 
peainsulx  Wellington  drove  them  out  of  Spain,  and  in 
spite  of  the  vigour  and  ability  of  Soult,  the  two  great  fron- 
tier fortresses  of  Pampeiuna  aud  St  Sebastian  fell. 
Wellington  entered  southern  France,  and  in  November 
threatened  Bayonne,  Napoleon  could  only  complain,  with 
the  tone  of  an  irritated  master,  that  he  had  been  defeated; 
by  the  treason  of  bis  servants,  that  iSj.cf  his  German 
subjects. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  emperor  found  the  tone  of 
feeling  very  much  changed.  In  the  legislative  body  men 
ver.tiired  to  denounce  his  rule ;  such  outspoken  words  had 
not  teen  heard  for  years.  He  angrily  replied  with  his 
"  I'ttat,  c'est  moi,"  "  to  attack  me  is  to  attack  tho  nation," 
and  abruptly  closed  their  session.-  Henceforth  he  would 
rule  alone,  and  alone  with  the  ruins  of  his  armies  face  the 
terrible  invasion  that  was  coming  on.  The  whole  conditions  Tlie  in- 
of  his  warfare  changed ;  -he  must  now  act  on  the  defensive,  v^'^'o'^  <>' 
and  bear  to  seo  France  trodden  under  foot,  even  as  France  l'""*^* 
till  now  had  trodden  all  Europe  under  her  feet*  The  allies 
came  in  almost  without  resistance  in  three  armies, — the 
AustrLins  from  Basel  advancing  to  Langres ;  Bliicher  with 
the  Prussians  crossed  the  Vosges  to  Nancy  ;  the  army  of  thO 
north,  Russians  and  Prussians,  came  down  to  Namur,  and 
thence  to  Laon.  In  all  there  were  full-200,000  of  themj' 
a  force  quite  double  that  at  the  emperor's  disposal.  They 
all  sit  on  the  inner  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  form 
the  northern,  north-eastern,  and  eastern  defences  of  France, 
awaiting  the  moment  to  advance.  Napoleon,  had  the  one 
gi-eat  advantage  of  the  inner  line.  But  after  fighting  the 
severe  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  he  tried  to  paralyse  tho 
allies  by  striking  at  their  communications,  and  so  lost  his 
one  advantage;  for  they,  instead  of  hesitating,  marched 
boldly  on  for  Paris,  defeated  Mortier  and  Marmont  in  the 
very  suburbs,  and  forced  the  proud  capital  to  surrender 
before  Napoleon  could  come  up  to  its  defence.  The  allied 
emperors  wore  received  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  king,' 
"  Long  live  tho  emperor  Alexander."  A  provisional  govern- 
ment of  senators  decreed  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  ;  the 
other  constituted  bodies  followed ;  the  imperial  government 
was  swept  away  as  in  an  instant  The  emperor,  amazed  at 
this  sudden  impulse  of  the  country,  abdicated  (Gth  April 
1814)  on  behalf  of  his  son,  and  finally  (11th  AprU)  ho 
abdicated  completely,  offering  himself,  as  he  said,  a  "  per- 
sonal sacrifice"  to  France.  His  titles,  honours,  an  amplo 
income,  and  the  island  of  Elba  in  full  sovereignty,  were 
left  to  him. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  followed  at  once.  Louis  louis 
XVIII.  appeared  in  Paris,  the  prot6g6  of  foreign  bayonets,  XVUL 
and  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  owed  his  return  to  English 
help.  Peace  followed  at  once ;  France  shrank  back  to  her 
old  dimensions,  as  she  had  been  in  1792,  with  some  slight 
modifications.  Louis  XVIIL  lastly  promulgated  a  new 
charter,  granting  soma  constitutional  rights  to  his  subjects. 
The  document  was  dated  as  of  the  19th  year  of  his  reign,  as 
though  Napoleon  and  the  Revolution  had  never  been.  Tho 
pcera:;e  was  restored,  its  numbers  now  unlimited  except  by 
the  king's  will,  who  alone  cotdd  appoint  peers  ;  a  chamber 
of  deputies,  elected  by  a  limited  suffrage,  Lad  really  but, 
little  power,  as  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  initiative' 
of  all  laws ;  tho  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  declared  llie 
faith  of  the  state,  and  full  toleration  granted  to  all  dis- 
sidents. This  was  the  constitutionalism  of  the  reaction. 
It  showed  how  far  Franco  had  travelled  from  tho  days  of 
tho  old  regime.  There  was  no  question  of  ancient  privileges 
or  of  feudal  usages  ;  the  very  name  of  States-General  had 
disappeared.  No  reaction,  however  severe,  ever  brings 
things  back  to  the  point  from  which  they  had  drifted  ; 
France  could  never  asain  be  what  she  h.ad  been  ur.dcc; 
Louis  XIV. 
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A  congress  at  once  assembled  at  Vienna,  under  Jletter- 
nich's  presidency,  with  a  view  to  a  peaceful  resettlement  of 
Europe.  It  was,  however,  suddenly  turned  to  warlike 
thoughts  by  the  startling  news  that  Napoleon,  leaving  Elba, 
Lad  landed  near  Gxnnes  (1st  March  1815).  He  appealed 
to  citizens  and  soldiers  alike ;  he  appealed  to  the  people ; 
he  spoke  only  of  peace  and  liberty,  and  a  popular  constitu- 
tion. The  army  at  once  saluted  him  again  as  its  emperor ; 
France  with  a  spontaneous  plebiscite  restored  him  to  his 
throne,  and  Louis  XVIII.  lied  to  Ghent.  Napoleon  en- 
tered Paris  amidst  delirious  transports  of  delight.  Cooler 
reflexions  soon  followed,  when  the  declaration  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  was  heard,  and  troubles  began  in  the  old  royalist 
districts.  Nor  were  men  better  pleased  when  it  was  seen 
that  Napoleon  returned  at  once  to  his  old  despotic  muuner 
of  governing  ;  signs  of  alienation  showed  themselves  ;  the 
allied  armies  drew  towards  the  frontiers  of  France.  Bliicher, 
with  his  Prussians,  came  down  to  jom  Wellington,  who  had 
fanded  in  Flanders,  and  Napoleon  hastened  up  to  pre- 
vent their  union.  He  sent  Ney  to  encounter  and  check  the 
English,  while  he  himself  tried  to  destroy  the  Prussians. 
He  found  them  at  Ligny,  where,  on  June  Ifiy  1815,  he 
defeated  them,  though  Ney  was  unable  to  force  Quatre  Bras, 
so  as  to  bo  ready  to  fall  on  their  flank  and  complete  the 
rout.  The  consequence  was  that  Bliicher  drew  oflT  his  army 
unbroken  to  Wavre ;  and  Wellington,  to  keep  near  him, 
also  fell  back  to  the  village  of  Waterloo,  where  he  could 
both  cover  Brussels  and  await  the  Prussians.  There,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1815,  took  place  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in 
which  Napoleon  and  Ney  made  their  final  effort  for  the 
empire.  The  object  of  Wellington  was  to  hold  his  ground 
till  Bhichcr  could  come  up ;  the  object  of  Napoleon  was,  by 
detaching  Grouchy  towards  Wavre,  to  hinder  the  Prussians, 
till  he  could  crush  the  English.  Grouchy,  however,  let  him- 
self bo  deluded  by  a  single  Prussian  corps,  while  Bliicher 
filowly  made  his  way  towards  Waterloo;  and  Wellington's 
Englishmen  and  Germans,  with  heroic  tenacity,  had  held 
their  ground  against  all  attacks.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Prussians  began  to  come  up,  and  after  the  impulse  of  the 
French  guards  towards  evening.  Napoleon  knew  that  all  was 
lost.  He  entrusted  his  shattered  array  to  Soult,  and  fled 
headlong  to  Paris.  There,  finding  all  hope  gone,  he  once 
more  abdicated,  on  behalf  of  his  son.  He  withdrew  to 
Rochefort,  hoping  to  find  means  of  escaping  to  America ; 
but  the  English  cruisers  rendered  this  impossible,  and  he 
threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  his  hated  foes.  He 
vas  taken  on  board  the  Bollerophon,  and  conveyed  as  a 
state  prisoner  to  tha  island  of  St  Helena,  where  he  lived, 
the  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self,  in  a  hated  and  inglorious 
ease,  till  death  released  him  in  182 J,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two. 

There  is  a  saying  attributed  to  Talleyrand,  which  hits  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  Napoleon's  nature  : — "What  a 
pity  that  so  gre^t  a  man  was  so  il!  lirought  up  ! "  For  he 
had  genius  and  no  breeding ;  he  never  shook  off  the  adven- 
turer-clement in  his  life;  nor  had  he  tiiat  high  sense  of 
honour,  truthfulness,  and  gontlonoss  which  go  with  true 
nobility  of  soul.  With  a  frame  of  iron.  Napoleon  could 
endure  any  hardships ;  and  in  war,  in  artillery  especially 
and  engineering,  he  stands  uuri  vailed  in  the  world's  history. 
His  quick  intelligence  was  altogetlier  scientific  in  the  colder 
and  harder  aspects  of  scientific  knowledge.  He  took  no 
interest  in  moral  sciences  or  history,  or  the  brighter  works 
of  imagination.  Throughout  we  discern  in  him  the  pre- 
cisian, the  despot  on  exact  principles.  Even  when  he  unbent 
among  his  intimate  friends,  his  was  "  a  tyrant's  familiarity," 
with  a  touch  of  Oriental  ferocity  under  it.  He  was  ever  on 
the  watch  against  riyals,  ever  full  of  distrust,  treating  great 
meto  with  a  fahs  end  feline  grace  of  manner,  which 
seemed  to  be  expecting  n  surprise.     No  one  was  ever  .so 


naturally  untrue  as  he ;  he  never  hesitated  to  lie  and  to  LjIj 
deceive ;  the  most  important  despatches  he  would  readily 
falsify,  if  ho  thought  there  was  anything  to  be  gained  by 
it.  There  was  in  him  a  swiftness  of  intelligebCQ  which 
answered  to  his  hot  and  passionate  nature;  the  true  and 
solid  balance  was  wanting.  He  could  not  rest,  and  knew 
not  when  he  had  achieved  success.  And  this  was  immedi- 
ately connected  with  another  Oriental  quality,  his  vast  and 
unmeasured  ambition,  and  the  schemes  and  dreams  of  a 
visionary,  which  led  him  to  the  greatest  errors  of  his  life, — 
his  expedition  to  Egypt  and  his  hopes  of  an  Eastern  em- 
pire, and  his  terrible  attack  on  Russia.  The  same  large- 
ness of  vision  showed  itself  in  his  endeavours  to  reconstruct  - 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  to  organize  anew  the  whole-  of  '; 
society  in  France.  He  could  have  in  his  mouth  the  phrases 
and  cries  of  the  18th  century,  and  with  them  he  knew  how 
to  charm  mankind.  Yet  with  this  gift,  and  with  his 
amazing  power  of  influencing  his  soldiers,  who  sacrificed 
themselves  in  myriads  for  him  with  enthusiasm,  there  was 
a  coldness  of  moral  character  which  enabled  him  to  .abandoa 
those  who  had  given  up  all  for  him,  and  made  him  show 
shameless  ingratitude  towards  those  who  had  done  him  the 
greatest  services.  We  can  gauge  a  man's  character  by  hi* 
complaints  against  others,  for  those  complaints  are  always 
the  reflexion  of  his  own  characteristics.  Napoleon  was  ever 
inveighing  against  the  deceit  of  Alexander,  the  treachery  of 
the  Germans,  the  perfidy  of  Pitt,  the  warfare  of  savages 
which  lie  had  to  face ;  and  the  phrases  represent  the  worst 
elements  in  his  own  character.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  succes- 
sor and  representative  of  the  "  18th  century  despots,"  thei 
military  follower  of  thePombals,  theArandas,  the  Struenzees 
of  the  past.  Ho  had  their  unbalanced  energies,  their  fierce 
resistance  to  feudalism  and  the  older  world,  their  ready  use 
of  benevolent  and  enlightened  phraseology,  their  willlngnesf 
to  wade  through  blood  and  ruin  to  their  goal,  their  undying 
ambition,  their  restlessness  and  revolutionary  eagerness  tO' 
reorganize  society.  Like  them,  with  well-sounding  profes- 
sions, ho  succeeded  in  alienating  the  peoples  of  Europe,  in 
whose  behalf  he  pretended  to  be  acting.  And  when  they 
learnt  by  bitter  experience  that  he  had  absolutely  no  love 
for  liberty,  and  encouraged  equality  only  so  long  as  it  was 
an  equality  of  subjects  under  his  rule,  they  soon  began  to 
war  against  what  was  in  fact  a  world-destroying  military 
despotism.  When  the  popular  feeling  was  thoroughly 
aroused  against  him  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  England,  hi? 
wonderful  career  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end. 


VII.  The  Eestobation. 

While  Napoleon  had  held  together  the  enthusiasm,  of  the 
French  army,  and  had  flattered  the  national  vanity,  and  had 
raised  a  bulwark  between  the  peasant  tiller  of  the  soil  and 
his  ancient  oppressor,  the  Bourbons  came  back,  having 
learnt  nothing,  and  under  auspices  painful  to  French  feeling. 
The  peasant  suspected  them  of  wishing  to  restore  noble 
privilege  with  the  ancient  throne;  the  army  was  suspiciouB 
if  not  hostile ;  the  national  feeling  was  vexed  by  the 
patronage  of  the  victorious  hosts  of  Russia,  England,  and 
Germany.  Paris  was  treated  by  them  as  a  conquered 
capital,  the  whole  country  was  garrisoned  by  their  armies, 
and  Louis  XVIII.  was  little  but  their  instrument  and  de- 
pendant. The  royalLst  reaction  was  violent,  though  not 
cruel ;  the  new  legislative  chambers  proved  vehemently 
Legitimist;  FouchcS,  who  had  hitherto  .successfully  held  h'S 
ground,  come  whp  might,  in  his  dangeroiis  department  of 
the  police,  now  fell  and  was  exiled;  Talleyrand  also  was 
got  rid  of;  and  the  duke  of  RichelieUj-  grandson  of  that 
hoary  old  sinner  who  had  teen  at  the  right  hand  of  Louis 
XV.,  became  chief  minister.  Jfeanwhlle,  the  congress  of 
■"'ifuna  had  at  I::sl(20th  November  1  SI 5)  dictated  itaterp'*- 
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of  peaca  to  France.  The  "  Holy  Alliance,"  of  the  emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  league 
of  monarchs  against  the  liberties  of  Europe, -compelled 
France  to  pay  a  huge  indemnity,  to  surrender  her  Khine 
fortresses  of  PhilippeviUe,  Sarrelouis,  Marienburg,  Landau, 
and  Huningen  ;  the  frontier  of  France  was  to  be  garrisoned 
for  fire  years  by  a  foreign  army  commanded  by  a  foreign 
general,  and  paid  by  France ;  this  period  was  cut  short  in 
1818  at  the  Congress  of  Als-Ia-Chapelle. 

Louis  XVUL,  who  was  no  mere  reactionary,  allowed 
little  blood  to  be  shed ;  LabMoy^re,  who  had  led  the  army 
in  its  rally  round  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  Marshal  Ney  were 
the  only  victims.  Mnrat,  taken  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
his  throne  of  Naples,  was  shot  by  the  Italians. 

As  the  chamber  of  deputies  seemed  determined  to  push 
the  reaction  to  its  utmost  limits,  Louis  XVIIL  dissolved  it, 
and,  declaring  that  ho  would  rule  constitutionally  in  accord- 
ance with  the  charter,  rallied  round  himself  all  the  moder- 
ate party,  headed  by  the  Duke  Decazes.  Power  came  now 
into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  and  in  1818  the 
burgher  party  ruled.  It  was  supported  by  the  newly-risen 
Doctrinaires,  men  who  wrote  for  the  press,  and  began  the 
modem  career  of  French  jonrDalism.  The  chief  of  these 
"were  De  Barante,  Gnizot,  and  ViUemain ;  on  one  side  of 
them  were  the  extremer  royalists,  headed  by  the  count  of 
Artois ;  on  the  other  side  stood  the  new  party  of  the 
Independents,  from  whom  sprang  the  men  of  the  "  three 
days  of  July."  Between  these  Decazes  kept  up  the  new 
"  systime  de  bascule,"  the  balance-system,  as  it  was  called, 
allowing  now  this  side  and  now  that  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  power,  and  to  make  some  pretence  to  party-government. 
In  1820,  however,  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Berri, 
second  son  of  the  count  of  Artois,  gave  the  ultra-royalists 
an  excuse  for  freeing  themselves  from  a  man  who  kept 
them  somewhat  in  order.  Using  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  assassination,  they  compelled  the  king  to  dismiss 
his  favourite  minister,  and  seized  the  reins  of  power. 
They  at  once  modified  the  constitution  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  secure  their  majority  in  the  chambers,  and  prepared  to 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.    . 

Just  at  this  time  the  extravagant  conduct  of  the  reac- 
tionary Bourbon  princes  of  Spain  and  Italy  had  aroused  in- 
Burrection  and  armed  resistance  everywhere.  The  people 
of  Spain  and  Naples  declared  against  arbitrary  government, 
and  were  at  once  attacked  by  those  "  champions  of  order," 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  At  their  bidding 
Louis  XVin.  also  declared  war  against  Spain  ;  the  French 
Government,  being  now  entirely  guided  by  the  count  of 
Artois,  was  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  all  that  was 
repressive  end  reactionary  in  Europe.  In  the  spring  of 
1823  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Angou- 
Ifime,  the  eldest  son  of  the  count  of  Artois,  crossed  the 
Bidassoa  and  entered  Spain,  No  serious  resistance  was 
met  with  except  at  Cadiz,  and  the  triumph  of  the  French 
arms  was  mercilessly  used  to  crush  the  Spanish  liberties. 
Ferdinand  VTL  of  Spain  returned  to  Madrid,  and  ruled 
henceforth  as  most  absolute,  most  Catholic  sovereign. 
The  duke  of  AngouMme  was  thought  by  his  success  and 
personal  bravery  to  have  aroused  in  the  French  army  an 
enthusiasm  for  its  old  Bourbon  masters;  reaction  ruled 
supreme  in  France ;  the  Jesuits  were  conspicuous  in  their 
delight;  and  the  system  of  influences,  corruption,  and 
manoeuvres,  so  long  the  disgrace  of  French  elections, 
sprang  at  once  into  full  bloom. 

In  September  1824  Louis  XVIIL  died,  with  his  last 
breath  urging  the  count  of  Artois  to  r«l9  prudently  and  in 
accordance  with  the  charter.  He  was  one  cf  the  best  of 
the  Bourbons,  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  fond  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  moderate  and  loyal  in  opinion  and  act, — a 
far  better  man  than  those  who  surrounded  his  old  a.s;e,  anfl 


drove  him  into  reactionary  courses  which  he  could  not  1824-30. 
approve.  His  successor,  the  count  of  Artois,  was  a  very  Charles  K. 
different  man.  He  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  monarchy  in  the  Revolution,  and  had  both  the 
fine  manners  and  the  faults  of  the  old  regime.  He  was 
the  fourth  son  of  the  dauphin,  and  brother  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Louis  XVUL,  and  now  became  king  under  the  title  of 
Charles  X.  It  was  speedily  seen  that  now  the  ultra- 
royalists  would  have  none  to  check  them  ;  the  new  monarch 
was  bigoted,  stupid,  ignorant;  from  the  scandals  of  his 
early  life  to  the  devotion  of  his  later  days  there  had  been 
but  a  step ;  the  sublime  is  not  so  near  the  ridiculous  as 
superstition  is  to  immorality.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
mere  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his  reign  was  but  a  struggle 
against  the  more  liberal  instincts  of  his  country.  Now,  if 
ever,  it  was  seen  that  the  old  Bourbons  "could  never  learn 
and  never  forget."  In  1827,  the  national  guard,  which  had 
shown  itself  too  free  in  its  cries,  was  disbanded ;  a  new 
chamber  of  deputies  was,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  king's  Government :  a  piore- 
moderate  cabinet  followed. 

In  this  year  England,  France,  and  Russia  joined  to  put  war 
a  stop  to  the  quarrel  between  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  their  with 
combined  fleet  under  Sir  Edward  Codrington  won  the  battle  Turkey, 
of  Navarino,  and  ruined  the  maritime  power  of  Turkey 
{20th  October  1827).     Early  in  1828  the  French  occupied 
the  Morea,  and  ere  long  the  independence  of  Greece  was 
accepted  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  a  new  national  life 
began  in  Europe. 

In  1829,  finding  the  new  ministry  too  moderate  for  The  re- 
him,  Charles  X.  dismissed  it,  and  gave  the  seals  to  Prince  action- 
Polignac    This  meant  war  to  the  knife  against  all  constitu-  "^^^^ 
tional  liberties  in  France,  and  was  the  return  to  power  of  chajles 
all  that  Frenchmen  most  feared  and  disliked.     The  cham-  x. 
bers,  supported  by  popular  feeling,  stood  firm,  and  carried 
an  address  to  the  throne,  which  declared  that  the  new 
ministry  did  not  enjoy  their  confidence.     Thereupon  the 
chambers  were  dissolved,  and  the  fresh  elections  which 
followed  were  a  decisive  struggle  between  liberty  and 
despotism.     The  success  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  in 
which  France  vindicated  her  honour  by  the  capture  of  the 
robber-city  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  dey,  while  she 
acquired  for  herself  hor  most  flourishing  and  Important 
colony,  brought  no  relief  to  the  Government  in  its  contest 
against  the  people.    The  new  chamber  was  stronger  against 
the  ministry  than  the  late  chamber  had  been.     Then 
Charles  X.  -suddenly  attempted  the  usual  coup  dHat,  and 
assumed  a  kind  of  provisional  dictatorship,  which  produced 
,at  once  the  five  famous  ordinances  of  St  Cloud  (25th  July 
1830).     These  were — (1)  the  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  Theor- 
the  press  ;  (2)  the.  dissolution  of  the  new  chamber  of  de-  toance* 
puties ;  (3)  a  new  system  of  election,  so  as  to  secure  abso-  "^^^^ 
lute  power  to  the  king ;  ^4)  the  convocation  of  a  new  cham- 
ber ;  (5)  some  ultra-royalist  appointments  to  the  council  of 
state.     At  this  time  a  young  journalist  from  Marseilles,  M.Thiera 
Thiers,  was  editor  of  the  National;  under  his  fearless Ii«E"jm 
leadership  the  "fourth  estate"  made  its  first  collective ^|^y.^ 
revolt  sgainst  illegal  power,  and  signed  a  vigorous  pro-jjfp 
test  against  the  ordinances.    It  is  the  beginning  of  that 
wholesome  influence  of  the  press  on  modem  politics  of 
which  the  history  has  yet  to  be  written,  because  its  limits 
have  not  yet  been  reached.    Men  waited  breathlessly  to  sea 
what  st^  would  follow  such  an  insurrection  of  opinion 
against  power.    On  the  27th  of  July  it  was  announced  that 
Marshal  Marmont,  although  he  disapproved  of  the  measures 
agreed  on,  and  did  not  sympathize  with  the  five  ordinances, 
had  been  charged  with  tbo  defence  of  the  capital.     Then 
insurrection,  broke  out  at  once,  and  the  "Revolution  of 
the  three  days  of  July  "  began.     On  the  27th  the  barricades 
raised  by  the  citizens  were  forced  and  the  streets  cleared  v 
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1830.     on  the  28th  the  insurgents,  not  abashed  by  their  defeat, 
Tliu        seized   the   Hotel    de    Ville,   and   hoisted   the    tricolour, 
iihree       Marmont,  who  urged  pacification,  was  ordered  by  Charles, 
Jays  of    ^.jjQ  ].gpj  p^(.  pf  ji^g  ^.^y^  jg  crush  all  opposition  ruthlessly; 
before  evening  his  troops  had  retaken  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  most   of-  the   important  positions.     Again   lie   urged 
moderation  on  the  king,  and  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  ofiered 
to  lay  down  arms  if  the  ministers  were  dismissed  and  the 
five  ordinances  withdrawn.    Charles,  however,  would  listen 
to  nothing,  and  sent  orders  to  Marmont  to  persevere.     On 
the  29th,    however,  two   regiments  fraternized   with   the 
people  ;  and  Marmont,  paralysed 'by  their  defection,  and  by 
suspicions  as  to  the  fidelity  of  other  troops,  gave  way.    The 
populace  rushed  into  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  sacking 
and   destroying   the   insignia  of   Bourbon    power.     They 
neither  stole  nor  murdered.     Charles  X.  at  St  Cloud  now 
offered  all  he  had  refused  the  day  before ;  of  course  it  was 
ft  day  too  late.    Paris  had  triumphed  over  the  reaction,  and 
the  unteachable  older  Bourbons  had  to  go.    The  veteran  La- 
fayette was  once  more  named  chief  of  the  national  guard  ; 
■ — how  much  had  France  seen  and  done  since  he  had  first 
girded  on  that  same  sword !    The  tricolour  flag  and  cockade 
reappeared  everywhere.     Thiers  and  Mignet  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, urging  the  Parisians  to  transfer  the  crown  of 
France  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  came  up  to  the  capital 
at  once,  and  declared  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  realm.     In  his  first  address  he 
assured  France  that  thenceforward  the  charter  should  be  a 
■■ni.irlea   reality.     On  the  2^  of  August  1830  Charles  X.,  finding 
X.  Rb-     that  the  army  had  deserted  his  cause,  and  that  necessity 
'ilicatea.    ^.^j,  ^^  j^j^j^^  abdicated .  in  favour  of  his  young'  grandson 
The        Henry  duke  of  Bordeaux,  son  of  the  duke  of  Berri ;  the 

•  count  of  dauphin,  who  was  childless,  also  renounced  his  own  claims 

•  Chftm-     Q^  behalf  of  his  nephew,  who  was  then  ten  years  old.    This 

last  representative  of  the  older  Bourbons,  the  last  hope  of 
the  legitimists  of  France,  lives  still,  cherishing  his  claims, 
and  known  to  modern  history  as  Henry,  count  of  Chambord, 
Charles  withdrew  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1836. 
5lxmi9  The  day  after  his  abdication  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of 

lyiiilippa  Orleans,  the  representative  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the 
••ULat  s.  jjQurbons,  son  of  Philippe  Egalitd,  and  great-great-grandson 
of  the  Regent  Philip,  opened  the  session  of  the  chambers 
as  lieutenant-general  of  the  realm.     The  charter  was  care- 
fully revised  in  a  liberal  direction,  and  the  crown  was  ofiered 
to  the  dfike  and  his  heirs-male  with  the  title  of  "King  of 
the  French."     On  the  9th  of  August  1830  the  new  con- 
stitutional  monarch,  ruling,  not  by  divine  right,  nor  by 
territorial   possession,  but   by  the  will  of   the   sovereign 
■people,  "k'ngof  the  French,"  not  "king of  France,"'  king 
of  the  tricolour,  not  of  the  lilies  and  the  white  cockade,  took 
oath  faithfully  to  observe  the  amended  charter.     The  era; 
of  constitutional  monarchy  seemed  at  last  to  have  begun  in- 
France  ;  men  thought  that  the  fires  of  the  Revolution  had 
died  down,  that  republicanism  was  discredited,  while  the 
follies  of  the  older  Bourbons,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
Tne  new  shown  to  be  no  longer  possible.     "  The  days  of  July  "  were 
^loTai'"" '"^'.'':'^  as  heralding  a  new  epoch  of  moderate  politics;  the 
f  TOvern-    "  citizen-king,"  who  had  carefully  shunned  the  reactionary 
.EL-ut.      party,  and   was  by  family  tradition   head  of  the   liberal 
branch  of  the  Bourbdns,  should  lead  France  along  a  new 
course  of  decorum  and  material  prosperity.     It  should  be  the 
reign,  not  of  noble  and  priest,  nor  of  grim   artisan  and 
sansculotte,  but  of  broadcloth  burgher,  a  rule  of  common 
sense  and   constitutional  use.     Lafayette,  who  in  these 
latfirJays  had  sided  much  with  carbonari  and  republican.s, 
wa.,  ^Teatly  blamed  for  lending  the  support  of  his  name  to 
an)  monarchical  system  of  government.    His  excuse  lay  in 

'  Tt  is  a  mistake  to  lay  stress  on  this  change  of  style.  In  the  Acta 
Pacis  WcsljiltnUaje  (1648)  even  Louis  XIV.  is  actually  styleU  "Koi 
•iti  Francois,"  not  "  Rti  de  Fr.mcc  " 


his  belief  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  republicans  were  iS30-3« 
but  a  smaM  minority  of  the  people.  The  events  of  sibse- 
quent  years  seemed  to  prove  him  right ;  yet  in  the  end  the 
stronger  beliefs  and  energies  of  republicanism  were  fatal 
to  the  throne.  Peace  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  constitu- 
tional government,  allied  with  such  countries  as  also  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  a  moderate  form  of  polity,  especially  with 
England, — these  were  the  chief  aims  of  the  reign,  as  it 
was  worked  out  by  the  two  antasonistic  statesmen,  the 
rivals  Thiers  and  Guizot. 

This  revolution  of  the  "  three  glorious  days  of  July  "  waS'Chaniie* 
a  part  of  a  general  movement  throughout  a  large  part  of  in 
Europe  ;  for  men  were  weary  of  the  triumphs  of  reaction.  Eurcixi 
In  England  these  were  the  days  of  the  Reform  agitation 
which  is  indissolubly  connected   with  the  name  of  Earl 
Russell.     In  Belgium  the  news  of  the  three  days  led  to  a 
violent   insurrection,   and  the  Belgians,   who  hatea   the 
union  with  the  Dutch,  threw  them  off  and  declared  them-' 
selves  independent ;  they  bestowed  a  constitutional  crowi  ■ 
on  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.     When  the  Dutch  re  > 
fused  to  deliver  up  Antwerp  and  let  the  Scheldt  run  free, 
England  and  France  combined  to  help  the  young  kingdom ; 
a  strong  French  army  soon  forced  the  Dutch  to  evacuate 
Antwerp  citadel. 

At  home  the  country  was  still  uneasy ;  both  legitimists  Distnrb. 
and   republicans  were  anxious  to  embarrass  the  Govern- "nces  m 
ment.    There  were  troubles  in  Paris,  at  Lyons,  at  Grenoble,  f"'''"";"- 
and  in  La  Vendee,  where  the  romantic  duchess  of  Berri 
kept  up  the  hopes  of  the  old  Bourbon  party.    After  a  time 
the  Government  succeeded  in  capturing  her,  and  then  it 
came  out  that  she  had  been  for  some  time  secretly  married 
to  an  Italian  gentleman  ;  this,  and  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
discredited  the  legitimist  cause  completely ;   the  duchess 
was  allowed  to  retire  in  peace  to  Palermo.     The  disturb- 
ances at  Paris  and  Lyons  were  also  put  down,  and  their 
chief  instigators  punished.     After  this  the  efl"orts  of  tha 
dissatisfied  took  the  form  of  attempts  at  assassination,  and 
this  in  turn  led  in  183G  to  the  passing  of  the  Laws  of  Sejv 
tember,  which  treated  press  offences  with  severity,  and 
regulated  strictly  the  procedure  of  the  law-courts.    In  this 
period  could  be  seen  a  more  marked  divergence  of  parties,  Two 
even  among  the  Orleanists  themselves.     On  the  one  hand  partiesio 
there  were  the  more  conservative  or  reactionary  men  ;  on  1^''^"'^'' 
the  other  the  upholders  of  the  English  theory  that  "  the  ^ 
king  reigns,  but  does  not  govern."     At  first  Louis  Philipps- 
had  chosen  his  Government  from  the  former  party,  which, 
at  the  beginning  of   the   reign  had   embraced   not  only 
Casimir  Perier,  the  head  of  tie  Government,  but  Guizot, 
Thiers,  and  other  men  of  name  in  politics  and  literature. 
Casimir  Piirier,  vigorous  in  combat,  but  not  a  large-miwded 
statesman,  was  carried  off  in  1832  by  cholera,  then  raging 
fearfully   in  Paris :  and  soon  after  that  time  the  life- 
long feud  between  Guizot  and  Thiers  began.     A  series  of  Thien 
Governments  followed  one  another  in  quick  successior.,  and  and 
without  stability  ;  at  last,  the  cabinet,  headed  by  Marshal  <'""<" 
Soult,    having   proved   unable   to   bold   its   own,  a   new 
ministry  followed,  of   which  Thiers  was   the  head  (Feb- 
ruary 1836).     The  ambitious  little  statesman,  with  the 
fire  and  heat  of  the  south  in  him,  advocate,  newspaper 
editor,  historian,  and  politician,  seemed  now  to  have  reached 
his  goal.     His  ministry,  however,  lasted  but  a  very  few 
months.    He  wanted  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
wliile  the  king  refused  to  change  his  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion ;  the  cabinet  broke  up,  and  Count  Mole,  with  Guizot 
as   minister-  of  public  instruction,  succeeded.     The  new 
Government  had  to  face  the  anger  of  France  at  the  failure 
of  French  troops  in  Algeria  before  the  hilt-fort  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  the -agitation  which  succeeded  the  Strang'.- 
attempt  (October  1836)  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  arousf 
••'■T'O'-ialist  echoes  among  the  troops  at  Strasburg.     Thouiih, 
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i.  when  ha  showed  himself  and  read  a  proclatnatioa  to  tho 
soldiers,  many  replied  with  shouts  o£  "  Vive  TEmpereur," 
the  bulk  of  the  troops  refused  to  listen,  and  he  was  arrested 
with  his  companion,  a  JI.  Persigny,  and  sent  on  to  Paris. 
The  Government  treated  him  leniently,  and  alunvcd  bin)  to 
leave  France  for  New  York.  In  1S3S  Count  Mol^,  finding 
the  state  of  parties  very  uneasy,  dissolved  the  cliambers,  and 
fresh  elections  followed.  There  had  been  four  chief  parties 
in  the  Assembly, — the  Right,  led  by  the  famous  conservative 
lawyer  Berryer;  the  Right  Centre,  under  guidance  of  Guizot; 
tthe  Left  Centre,  headed  by  .Thiers;  and  the  Left,  led  by 

■  Odillon-Barrot,  formerly  president  of  the  society  "Aide  toi, 
le  ciel  t'aidera,"  an  association  formed  to  advance  purity 
and  freedom  of  elections,  and  a  chief  motive-power  ia  the; 
revolution  of  July.  This  last  party,  till  18-10,  was  in  con- 
stMit  opposition  to  Government.  It  was  felt  that  the  king, 
who  was  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  and  not  very  .scrupulous, 
had  for  some  time  past  been  interfering  more  than  was  whole- 
some in  electioneering  matters ;  the  system  of  help  to  olhci.d 
candidates,  the  snare  of  French  politics,  took  large  develop- 
ment under  him.  The  elections  resulted  in  a  majority  for 
Mol^  and  the  Government.  The  other  parties,  however,  made 
a  coalition  against  him,  which,  under  the  leading  of  Thiers 
ond  Guizot,  overthrew  the  ministry  in  1839._^  The  parties, 
ftOwover,  did  not  agree  well  after  their  victory  [the  king 
was  not  cordial  with  them,  and  chose  his  ministers  so  as  to 
exclude  the  three  victorious  leaders.  In  lS-10  the  king's 
friends  wero  again  defeated.  Thiers  again  became  chief 
minister,  and  Guizot  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St  James'.s, 
where  ho  had  a  very  difficult  part  to  play,  iu  consequence 
of  the  state  of  tho  Eastern  question.  The 'rebellion  of 
Mchemet  All,  the  able  viceroy  of  Egypt,  against  tho  sultan 
had  aroused  no  small  excitement  in  Europe.    Mehemet  was 

'well  known  in  France,  where  his  adventuro.LS  career  had  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Though  the  French  and  their  allies 
Imd  destroyed  his  fleet  at  Navarino  in  1S27,  ho  had  since 
(1S31-1S33)  acquired  the  government  of  Syria  as  well  as 
that  of  Egypt,  by  the  energy  of  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha. 
■When  the  sultan  in  1837  endeavoured  to  reduce  his  power, 
lie  again  declared  war  against  him,  and  Ibrahim  once  moro 
defeated  the  Turks,  securing  Syria  for  his  father.  Now 
arose  agre-it  differ:nce  between  France  and  England.  Tho 
French  Government  wished  that  both  Egypt  and  Syria 
should  be  finally  guaranteed  to  Mehemet ;  tho  Engli.^h 
Government,  declaring  tliat  such  a  step  would  be  fatal  to 
the  Turkish  empire^  insisted  that  Syria  should  be,  with  some 
small  exceptions,  restored  to  the  Porte.  In  July  1840 
England  formed  a  qaadniple  alliance  with  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  without  communicating  at  all  with  Guizot  till 
after  the  treaty  had  been  actually  signed.  Najner  speedily 
bombarded  and  took  Beyrout,  while  Stopford  bloek.adeJ 
Alexandria,  In  ons  short  campaign  the  Egyptians  were 
easily  cleared  out  of  Syria,  and  Mehemet  AH  acquiescing 
in  the  power  of  the  stronger,  secured  his  position  in  Egypt, 
while  he  finally  restored  Syria  to  the  Porte. 

In  France  tho  irritation  was  extreme.  Tho  nation  had 
watched  Mehemct's  regeneration  of  Egypt,  a  country  in 
which,  ever  since  Bonaparte's  expedition,  I'Vanco  had  seemed 
to  have  a  special  interest ;  it  was  a  great  shock  to  her  to 
see  her  diplomacy  rudtly  foiled,  her  sympathies  neglecte'J, 
her  strength  unemployed.  Tho  restoration  to  France  in 
1840  of  tho  ashes  of  Napoleon,  a  rash  act  duo  to  Louis 
Philippe  himself,  woko  many  a  slumbering  echo  of  tho  old 
national  pride;  Napoleon,  it  was  urged,  had  never  let  his 
country  fall,  as  the  present  Government  had  done,  out  of 
the  foremost  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  The  second 
attempt  of  Louis  Bonaparte  to  win  over  the  garrison  of 
Boulogne,  in  spite  of  the  absurdities  of  the  tame  eagle,  and 
the  utter  failure  of  the  venture,  added  nut  a  little  to  llio 
popular  uneasiness.     By  shutting  up  tho  adventurer  in  the 


castle  of  Ham,  the  Government  maae  him  a  martyr,  and 
roused  much  dormant  sympathy  for  him.  The  ministry 
accordingly  fell,  and  Guizot,  under  tJie  nominal  presidency 
of  Marshal  Soult,  became  the  real  head  of  the  new  Govern- 
nieut.  The  step  was  far  from  allaying  the  strong  feeling  in 
France  ;  men  accused. Guizot  of  having  played  the  country 
false  while  in  London  ;  his  bitter  antagonism  to  Thiers 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  cause  of  the  humiliation  of  Franco. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  only  result  was  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Paris,  which  was  begun  in  1841. 

The  annals  of  France  were  now  tranquil,  under  the  cold 
administration  of  Guizot ;  party  spirit  seemed  to  have  died 
down  ;  the  "  Pritchard  affair,"  arising  out  of  the  occupation 
by  France  of  Otaheite,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  iu  1842, 
aroused  again  the  slumbering  irritation  between  France  and 
England.  The  English  Government  had  not  objected  to  tho 
treaty  between  Queen  Pomare  of  Otaheite  and  tho  French 
Government;  Mr  Pritchard,  however,  consul,  missionary  and 
medical  man  to  the  queen,  believing  that  the  treaty  wa.s  bad 
for  the  natives,  had  succeeded  in  persuading  Queen  Poniara 
to  repudiate  it,  and  to  call  on  England  to  support  her. 
Thereon  in  1844  the  French  arrested  him,  sent  him  hack 
to  England,  and  occupied  the  island  as  its  protector.  The 
success  of  the  French  arms  in  Africa  also  angered  the 
English  ;  Marshal  Bugcaud  had  vigorously  attacked  and 
punished  the  emperor'  of  .Morocco  for  giving  refuge  and  sup- 
port to  Abd-el-Kadcr,  and  the  defeated  emperor  was  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace  (.September  1846).  Iu  1847  Lamoricitrc 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  picturesque  chieftain  who  had 
caused  France  so  much  trouble,  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner 
to  France.  Lxstly,  the  vexed  que.=5tion  of  tho  SpanisL 
marriages,  in  1S4G,  in  which  Louis  Philipjie  succeeded  in. 
re-allying  the  Bourbons  of  Franco  and  Spain  by  a  double 
marriage,  caused  very  stronc  feeling  in  England;  it  was 
felt  that  Guizot  had  broken  his  word  in  the  matter,  and  that 
France  was  taking  unfair  means  of  avenging  herself  for  the 
affront  of  the  quadruple  alliance  of  1840. 

So  things  stood  when  1847  opened  with  gloomy  aspects 
for  tho  Frcuch  Government :  irritation,  want,  the  feeling 
that  the  Government  had  done  little  to  lessen  the  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  distress;  the  desire  of  a  more  popular  and 
perhaps  more  brilliant  rule  ;  the  di.'.trust  o*'  Guizcl's  policy, 
as  shown  in  the  risks  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  by  which 
he  had  endangered  the  peace  of  France  fortlio  sake  of  illu- 
sory dynastic  advantages  ;  the  consciousness  that  the  king'.s 
feelings  were  not  friendly  to  the  i>eople,  that  his  guvcin- 
ment  was  selfish,  and  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  corrup- 
tion and  inlluence  in  elections, — tiiese  things  all  made 
affairs  seem  unsettled  and  [irccariou.^  Guizot'.s  policy  in  tho 
affair  of  the  warnagcs,  in  his  support  of  tho  Swiss  Sonder- 
bund,  which  was  the  resistance  of  reactionary  against  popu 
lar  princinles  in  Switzerland,  his  appeals  to  the  treaties  o' 
1815,  his  friendly  attitude  towards  Mettcriiich  and  Austria 
his  divergence  from  the  liberal  views  of  Lord  Pidnierston,  his 
dislike  for  the  patriots  of  Italy,  shockeil  and  alienated  all 
liberal  opinion  in  France,  and  made  the  minister  completely 
unpopular.  The  role  of  prudence  at  home  and  peace  abroad, 
never  an  heroic  one,  had  been  .abaiulpned  by  Guizot  for  a 
system  which  endangered  peace  witli  the  neighbours  of 
France  and  irritated  the  p.assions  of  jiarty  at  hom& 
Trickery  and  subterfuge  seemed  to  rule  in  high  places. 

YIII.  The  Second  PiEVolution. 

The  agitation  of  the  country  at  fust  was  seen  chicdy  in 
speeches  made  at  fervid  banquets.  When  the  sessicn  of 
1848  opened,  the  opposition,  led  by  Odillon-Barrot,  showed 
itself  strong  and  resolute  ;  the  loterfcrcncc  of  Govcmnicnt 
against  a  popular  banquet  in  Paris  led  to  the  outbreak  cf  . 
the  Revi^lution  (22d  February  IS-iS),    Ou  tho  23d  the 
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154S.     national  guard  took  p:irt  with  the  populace  against  tbo 
The  re-    troop3,  and  the  scldiers,  unwilling  to  attack  them,  hesi- 
•w-jiution  tated,  and  the  day  passed  by.     Guizot  now  yielded,  and 
"*  '^*^-  sent  in  his  resignation;  it  was,  however,  too  late;  that 
evening,  the  troops  having  fired  on  and  killed  some' of  the 
mob,  a  ghastly  procession  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  passed 
through  the  streets.     The  excitement  redoubled ;  thetroops 
refused  to  act;  Louis  Philippe  even  called  on  Thiers  to 
form -a  liberal  ministry  with  Odillon-Barrot.     A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  stating  that  the  troops  were  ordered  to  witli- 
'     draw.     Forthwith  the  regular  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms, 
•ind  the  people  with  the  national  guards  marched  on  the 
Tuileries.     Louis  Philippe  now  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
■"  grandson  the  count  of  Paris,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  Mr 
William  Smith,  closed  an  inglorious  reign  by  an  inglorious 
flight  in  a  hackney  cab.     He  reached  England,  and  died 
there  in  peace  same  two  years  later.     Writers  have  called 
the  Revolution  of  1848  a  mere  trick,  and  have  wondered  how 
80  meaii  an  effort  could  have  overthrown  a  constitutional 
and  organized  government.     The  truth  is  that  France  was 
weary  of  such  a  rule,  that  Paris  wanted  a  republic,  and  that 
ia  the  country  generally  the  citizen-king  was  unpopular. 
Tlie  re-    In  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  republican  party  at  once  took 
jr'uMic  of  the  command,  and  established  a  provisional  Goveniraent, 
'***^'       which  immediately  proclaimed  a  republic,  to  be  ratified  by 
a  popular  vote;   to  be  based  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people ;  to  re-eclio  the  old  watchwords,  "  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity ;"  to  secure  a  pure  and   liberal  administration. 
The  presidency  of  the  new  Government  was  given  to  Dnpont 
de  I'Eure;  Lamartine  had  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs; 
Cremieux,  justice;  Ledru-RoUin,  the  home-office;  Arago, 
the   admiralty;   BMeau,   the  army;   Carnot,   education; 
Bethmont,    trade  ;■  Garnior-Pagts   was   namsd   mayor   of 
Paris ;  Louis  Blanc,  with  three  others,  were  first  named  as 
secretaries,  and  soon  after  became  actual  members  of  the 
Government.     The  decree  which  established  the  tricolour 
flag,  with  a  red  rosette,  indicated,  as  trifles  often  will  do, 
tlie  positron  taken  up  by  the  new  administration.  "^  Tliey 
vfould  not  accept  the  red  flat  of  the  Parisian  commnnists, 
which  Louis  Blanc  wished  to  take  a?  symbol  of  a  thorough 
republicanism  ;   they  added  the  red  rosette  to  express  a 
certain  sympathy  with  that  side  ;  they  kept  the  tricolour 
as  the  flag  of  the  old  Revolutioa     One  step — and  it  was  a 
great  blunder — they  did  make  under  the  influence  of  Louis 
Blanc :  they  issued  a  decree  ps-omising  to  provide  work  for 
all, — promising  in  fact  to  suspend  the  first  laws  of  political 
economy  on  behalf  of  the  working  man. 
T>ic  re-       Though  the  revolution   had  been  a  thorough   Parisian 
public     surprise  at  the  moment,  all  France  was  ready  to  accept  it. 
at  once    p^Qm  every  side  cheerful  acquiescence  came' in  ;  the  army 
lilishcd.   approved  ;  the  clergy  were  guided  by  the  liberal  archbishop 
of  Paris,  M.  Affre,  who  three  months  later  lost  his  life  in 
the  sacred  attempt  to  stay    bloodshed   in    the   streets  of 
the  capital;  politicians   cither  were  silent  or  joined  the 
Lon'M      Government;  the  adventurer  of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne, 
Bona-      ^rho  had  escaped  from  Ham  in  1S46,  offered  his  services  to 
parte      France,  and  was  politely  sent  back  to  England.     In  April 
the  elections  to  the  now  constituent  assembly  took  place. 
They  returned  a  body  of,  on  the  whole,  moderate  republi- 
cans, not  favourable  to  iho  extremer  views  of  Paris,  and 
appointed  an  exoculivs  commission  of  five  members,  Lam- 
artine, Arago,  Garnier-Pagts,  Marie,  and  Ledru-Rollin.     A 
serious  outbreak  was  easily  quelled  in  May  ;  in  June,  how- 
ever, things  took   a  more  alarming  turn.     Tho  reaction, 
which  had  already  beguri  in  France,  was  supported  by  tho 
conviction  of  moderate  men  that  the  "national  workshop" 
system,  a  practical  socialism,  was  too  burdensome  for  tlie 
finances  of  the  state,  and  that  the  country  generally  would 
not  long  subsidize  the  Parisian  artisan.     A  decree  ordering 
a  portion  of  the  working  men  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army 


led  to  the  terrible  revolt  of  eastern  Paris.    The  Government  is.iS-51.' 
declared  the  town  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  entrusted  The  re- 
General  Cavaignac  with  a  dictatorship.     For  four  days  the  volt  of 
battle  of  the  barricades  raged  ;  the  artisans  did  not  yield  till  ^"''' 
the  last  barricade  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  had  been 
stormed.     Then  Cavaignac  laid  down  his  dictatorship  and 
was  named  president  of  the  council,  with  right  of  naming 
the   ministers.     The  national  workshops  were  absolutely 
closed  on  the   3d  of   July,  and  thus   the  republic  freed 
itself  from  the  dictation  of  Paris.     After  the  May  dis-i 
turbance  the  leaders  of  reaction  had  begun  to  pluck  up 
courage,  and  to  offer  themselves  for  the  elections;  Thiers 
was  returned  for  the  Lower  Seine,  and  became  its  political 
leader ;  Changarnier  was  its  military  chief.     Louis  Bona- 
parte was  alsu  among  the  elected.     He  veiled  his  ambition 
under  popular  phrases,  and,  as  had  been  seen  before,  a 
Bonaparte  made  ready  to  pass  into  absolute  power  by  an 
alliance  with  the  people  and  a  seeming  deference  to  its 
sovereignty.     "  My   name,"  he  said,  "  is  the  symbol  of 
order,  nationality,  and  glory."     The  Assembly  next  pro-  The  new 
ceeded  to  do  its  work  as  a  constitutional  body,  and  organ-  constitu- 
ized  the  Government  thus: — A  president  of  tho  republic,*""'' 
elected  for  four  years,  and  then  not  re-eligible  till  after  four 
years  more;  a  council  of -state,  named  by  the  assembly  for 
six  years,  and  charged  with  the  drafting  of  all  public  acts, 
and  other  honourable  functions;  a  legislative   assembly 
of  750  members.     The  date  of  election  of  a  president  was 
fixed  for  tho  10th  of  December.     The  true  republicans 
failed  to  support  their  man,  General  Cavaignac ;  they  also 
left  Lamartine  entirely  out,  in  spite  of  his  honourable  ser- 
vices.    The  instincts  of  the  nation  turned  towards  one  who  Louis 
bore  the  charmed  name  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  prince-adven-  Bod^i- 
turer  was  elected  by  a  vast  majority  of  votes,  nearly  five''"'-", 
millions  and  a  half  supporting  him  Against  less  than  one       ^_ 
million  and  a  half  who  voted  for  Cavaignac.     Thus  the  dent. 
"  Napoleonic  idea,"  strong  in  the  country-places,  prevailed 
over  the  moderate  republicanism  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  chief  towns  of  France.     The  new  president 
was  formally  proclaimed,  and  took  oath  of  office  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1848. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Government  was  the  overthrow  nis  first 
of  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  the  military  restoration  of  Pius  acts. 
IX.    By  this  the  president  declared  himself  hostile  to  all  the 
liberal  movements  of  Europe,  and  won  the  firm  gratitude 
and  allegiance  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  France.     Before 
Louis  Bonaparte  had  been  in  oflice  a  year,  it  was  seen  that 
he  was  preparing  to  move  in  the  direction  of  absolute 
power.     Stormy  debates  in  tho  Assembly  took  place  ;  a 
law  was  passed  limiting  the  suffrage,  as  it  was  seen  that  in 
the  existing  temper  of  the  country  the  ignorant  peasant   ^ 
vote  was  at  the  mnrcy  of   adventurers.     Discussion  alsu  , 
followed  as  to  a  revision  of  the  constitution  of  1848.     At 
last,   on  December  2,  1851,  the  prince-president,   guided 
by  a  group  of  friends  and  brother-conspirators,  ventured 
on  his   famous  covp  d'etat,  and   swept   away  the  whole  The  c^jup 


In   tho  most   law-  fi'ii"'  of 
1852. 


existing  fabric  of  tue  constitution.     _-     __    _ 
less  manner  sixteen  prominent  members  of  the  Assembly  -     '^'^ 
were  arrested,  among   them   Cavaignac  and  Thiers;  the 
Assembly  itself  was  forcibly  dissolved,  universal  suffrage  re- 
stored, and  a  plebiscite  on  the  new  form  of  government  waj 
appointed  to  follow  at  once;  the  capital  was  placed  in  a 
state  of  siege  ;  the  council   of   state  dismissed.     A  new 
ministry  was  also  formed  of  the  chief  members  of  the  suc- 
cessful conspiracy, — Morny  for  the  home-office,  St  Arnaud 
for  war;  Fould,  finance ;  Eouher,  justice.    A  project  for  a  Consti- 
tenure   of  the   presidency   for  ten   years,  with   ministers  t"'^io°  "' 
responsible  only  to  the  president,  a  council  of  state  to  draft  '^'*- 
and  prepare  laws,  a  legislative  body,  and  a  conservative 
Etnate, — this  was  tho  new  constitution  of  1852.     It  was 
clearly  a  reminiscence  of  that  form  of  government  which 
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1512-    led  to  the  first  empire.     Outbursts  of  despairiDg  resistance 
in  Paris  were  sternly  put  down,  with  brutal  severities,  which 
aimed  at  striking  terror  into  the  capital ;  the  men  round 
Louis  Bonaparte  did  not  want  for  vigour ;  they  had  won  ^ 
power  by  conspiracy,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  keep  it  by  a  i 
massacre.     The  new  constitution  was  accepted  by  an  over- 
whelming uiiijority;  it  seemed  as  if  the  Napoleonic  idea 
was  omnipotent  in   France.     The    new  government  was, 
like  that  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  union  of  strong  and  i 
aruitr^rv  rule  with  an  appeal  to  the  ignorant  passions  of  ] 
the  populace.     The  burgher  world  'acceded  to  it,  because  | 
it  was  strong,  and  piomised  order  and  hopes  of  material  j 
prosperity,  and  because  it  was  scared  and  puzzled  by  the  ! 
fitful  appearances  of  the  "  red  spectre  "  of  eastern  Paris.       j 
Napo-         Little  trouble  did  the  successful  party  take  about  the  re-  j 
U'oa  III.  maining  step.     The  high  tide  of  the  popularity  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  was  still  running  up  in  flood  ;  and  in  November 
1852  an  almost  unanimous  vote  (7,824, 129  against  253,1 49) 
accepted  him  as  hereditary  emperor  of  the  French  under  the 
name  of  Napoleon  IIL    Before  the  end  of  the  year  ho 
made  solemn  entry  into  Paris..' 

.  IX.  The  Secoot)  Empiee. 

Tho  The  second  empire  lasted  from  November  4,  1852,  to 

Kcond    September  4,  1870,  a  period  of  nearly  18  y^ars.     It  was 
em^ie.    openly  modelled  on  the  first  empire,  and  Napoleon  IIL 
never  forgot  that  he  was  his  uncle's  nephew.     His  mother, 
the  es-queen  of  Holland,  was  Hortense  Eugenie  de  Beau- 
harnais,  daughter  of  the  empress  Josephine  by  her  first  hus- 
band, the  viscount  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais;  the  emperor 
married  her  to  his  brother  Louis  Bonaparte  in  1802 ;  and 
CTuTK-  her  son  Loais  was  bom  in  1808.     He  was  now  forty-four 
<«'■  of      years  of  age,  a  man  of  no  dignity  of  moral  character,  ambi- 
lenuVlL  *'''"^*  ^^^  unscrupulous,  but  somewhat  wanting  in  nerve ;  far 
aod  of    better  than  the  adventurers  who  surrounded  him  ;  a  man  of 
hu  reign,  very  considerable  clearness  of  vision,  who  did  his  utmost  to 
develop  the  home-prosperity  of  France,  by  sweeping  away 
the  barriers  which  wrong-headed  Governments  had  placed 
en  commerce,   and  by  introducing  the    new  doctrines, 
strange  to  French  ears,  of  free  trade,  which  he  had  learnt 
to  admire  by  seeing  their  applications  in  England.     His 
government  was  frequently,  almost  incessantly,  involved  in 
wars ;  yet  the  emperor  himself  was  doubtless  sincere  in  pro- 
claiming his  wish  for  peace.     "  The   empire,"  he  said, 
"  menaces  no  one  ;  it  desires  to  develop  in  peace  and  full 
independence  the    vast  resources  it  has  received   from 
heaven."    It  is  but  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  a  bad 
tradition  that  he,  like  his  predecessors,  hoped  to  succeed  in 
securing  prosperity  to  France  by  constant  interference,  and 
by  making  the  nation  feel  the  presence  at  its  head  of  an 
irresponsible  yet  bsneficent  master.    At  the  same  time 
this  ostentatious  activity  assured  labour  to  the  restless  arti- 
sans of  the  great  cities;  towns  were  half  rebuilt;  Paris 
especially  felt  this  malign  benevolence,  which,  while  it 
fed  the  workman,  made  him  destroy  his  own  means  of  re- 
.   sistance  to  government, — for  the  rebuilding  of  Paris  by 
Haussmann  was  planned  so  as  to  drive  great  and  straight 
military  roads  through  all-the  disaffected  quarters  of  the 
north  sind  east.     Railways,  canals,  harbours,  public  build- 
ings, above  all,  new  churches  and  old,  owned  the  imperial 
band.    If,  as  must  be  granted,  this  lower  empire  was  based 
on  popular  ignorance  and  plentiful  bloodshed  and  terrorism, 
both  in  Parisand  in  the  provinces,  it  mnst  also  be  conceded 
that  the  emperor  himself,  dreamer  as  he  was,  was  heartily 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  France.     He  was  unfortunate 
in  his  associateSj  and  perhaps  also  in  the  beautiful  ladr  he 
chose  as  empress^ 

•:  "When  the  second  em'pire  began,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
thought  tliat  republicanism  was  gone  for  ever  :  ibev  reccit 


nized  the  new  government, of  France  with  some  cordiality.  l852-5», 
England  came  first — for  in  England  the  unmistakable 
expression  of  the  popular  will  was  regarded  just  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  election  at  home  might  have  been;  the 
vote  of  the  people  had  expressed  their  wishes  clearly,  and 
England  was  ready  to  accept  their  views  as  to  their  own 
affairs.  It  was  noticed  that  Prussia  was  unfriendly  towards 
the  new  government ;  and  when  the  emperor,  anxious  to 
secure  the  hereditary  succession  promised  to  him  by  France, 
looked  round  him  for  a  wife,  bis  proposal  to  wed  a  Hohen- 
zollern  princess  met  with  a  marked  rebuff.  He  had  before  JJairiagB 
failed  to  win  a  Swedish  princess;  he  finally  chose  for  himself  of  the 
the  handsome  Eugenie  de  T^ba,  a  Spanish  lady,  who  liad  emperor, 
already  been  conspicuous  for  her  beauty  at  his  couit. 
France  was  divided  in  mind  respecting  her :  her  appearance 
won  men's  hearts ;  the  national  vanity  was  vexed  at  the 
rebuffs,  while  it  was  pleased  to  say  that  the  emperor  had 
disdained  royal  and  formal  alliances  in  order  to  choose  the 
lady  after  his  own  heart ;  and  lastly,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  grumbled  that  he  ought  not  to  have  slighted  the  ladies 
of  France  by  selecting  a  Spaniard-  Anyhow,  the  young 
empress  bore  him  a  son,  the  prince  imperial,  on  whom 
rested  all  the  hopes  of  the  new  dynasty.  For  the  rest,  l»er 
extravagant  and  frivolous  tastes  in  dress  and  habits  set  a 
very  bad  example  to  a  nation  far  too  willing  to  copy  it ; 
and  her  influence  and  advice  were  invariably  on  the  unlucky 
side.  -  She  was  a  devoted  Catholic,  and  to  her  counsels  are 
due  some  of  the  worst  mishaps  of  the  reign. 

In  1854  began  the  first  war  of  the  second  empire, — the  Tlie 
first  denial  to  the  famous  utterance  of  Bordeaux  in  1852,  Crimcoa 
"  L'empire,  c'est  la  paix,"  which  had  enlisted  the  warm  "*'"• 
partisanship  of  commerce  and  finance.  The  large  and  am- 
bitious schemes  of  the  czar  Nicholas  against  Turkey,  "  the 
sick  man"  of  that  day,  alarmed  all  Europe;  the  dispute 
between  Kussia  and  the  Porte  as  to  the  holy  places  was  re- 
ferred to  a  conference  at  Vienna,  which  proposed  to  solve 
the  difliculty  on  the  lines  of  the  treaty  of  1841,  which  had 
placed  Turkey  under  the  guarantee  of  the  five  great  powers. 
Before  diplomacy  had  got  to  work  the  Russians  had  invaded 
the  Turkish  territory ;  the  Anglo-French  fleet  had  moved 
up  to  Besika  Bay,  to  be  within  call  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  Russian  fleet  (30th  November  1853)  had  destroyed  the 
Turkish  ships  at  Siuope.  War,  however,  did  not  openly 
break  out  till  the  next  spring.  In  April  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  signed  between  France  and  England,  who  were  after- . 
wards  joined  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  whUe  Austria  and  \ 
Prussia  also  guaranteed  the  posses.iions  of  each  other ;  the  ' 
imperial  guard  was  re-established,  and  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  one-third  English,  two-thirds  French,  set  sail  for  the 
Black  Sea.  After  halting  first  at  Gallipoli,  then  at  Varna, 
the  allied  fleets  and  armies  set  sail  for  the  Crimea,  and 
hmded  under  protection  of  the  ships  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Alma.  Thence  they  marched  along  the  coast  towards 
Sebastopol,  and  cam*  on  the  Eussians  strongly  posted  on 
the  left  bank  of  th»  Alma ;  on  the  20th  of  September  1854 
the  allies  defeated  the  Russians  there  and  took  their  posi- 
tion. Mentschikoff,  who  commanded  them,  withdrew  into 
Sebastopol,  round  which  the  allies  marched,  taking  up 
their  quarters  not  far  from  Balaclava,  to  the  south-east  of 
the  great  fortress.  Then  began  a  siege  which  lasted 
through  the  winter ;  on  October  25  the  Russians  were  re- 
pulsed at  Balaclava  itself,  by  the  wild  charge  of  the  English 
cattilryj  on  November  5  the  allied  armies  won  the  battle 
of  Inkermann,  in  which  the  English,  who  were  defending 
the  points  attacked,  bore  the  chief  brunt  of  the  fighting. 
It  was  not  till  June  that  the  bombardment  of  the  allies  woa 
effectual  in  producing  the  fall  of  some  of  the  outworks. 
Sebastopol  eventually  fell  on  the  10th  of  September,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ^torm  of  the  Malakoff  tower  by  the  French 
IrooDS.   The  French  andRu-ssians  had  now  done  enough,  and 
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1J36-69.  the  war  speedily  came  to  an  end.     The  English  would  will- 
ingly have  gone  on  till  they  bad  ruiued  the  Russian  navy . 
the  emperor  of  the  French  waa  glad  to  be  done  with  it.     In 
1856  the  czar  Aloiandor,  who  had  succeeded  Nicholas  in 
The        the  winter  of  the  great  siege,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  the 
•wooe  of  t3rm3  of  which  had  been  agreed  on  at  the  Congress  of 
i^aris.      Paris.     The  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube  were  neutralized ; 
the  Danubian  principalities  taken,  m  part  at  least,  from 
under  Ru-ssian  protection  ;  the  eultan  was  admitted  to  the 
council-board  of  Europe.     The  peace  did  little  for  the  real, 
good-  of  France,  created  a  cold  feeling  between  her  and  Eng- 
land, annoyed  Prussia,  and  did  not  satisfy  Austria.     The 
war  had  not  been  very  brilliant;  the  losses  had  been  heavy ; 
the   appearance   of   Count   Cavour   at   the  congress   bad 
forecast  the  coming  events  of  1859. 
The  The  attempt  of  Orsini  on^ths  emperor's  life  in  January 

Orsini  1858  led  the  way.  A  man' who  liad  been  among  the 
s  tempt,  carbonari,  and  had  handled  the  explosivfe  substances  which 
lay  like  torpedoes  in  all  the  water  ways  uf  European  politics, 
ought  not  to  have  been  astonished  that  Italians,  smarting 
under  their  country's  wrongs,  should  try  to  avenge  them- 
Belves  on  him  for  tlie  expedition  to  Rome  dnd  the  restoration 
of  tho  papacy.  To  them  Napoleon  III,  seemed  to  be  a 
traitor,  and  the  chief  cause  of  their  subjection  to  hateful 
and  foreign  masters.  And  Orsini's  attempt  was  by  no 
means  the'  first.  The  French  journals  spoke  gratefully  of 
the  fact  that  no  Frenchmen  were  compromised  iu  these 
attempts  ^t  assassination ;  the  emperor  himsel  f,  alarmed  for 
Ins  personal  safety,  and  also  sympathizing  to  some  degree 
with  the  aspirations  of  Italy,  began  to  think  that  he  could 
secure  himsolf  from  these  secret  and  successive  attacks  only 
by  satisfying. the  irritated  feelings  of  Italy.  The  first  result 
of  It,  however,  was  a  period  of  terrorism  at  home,  and  of 
swaggering  menace  on  the  part  of  the  army,  unchecked  by 
the  Government,  against;  England,  that  "  lair  of  these 
monsters  who  are  sheltered  by  its  laws."  England,  d'ls- 
abused  since  the  peace  of  its  admiration  for  the  imperial 
rule,  replied  by  the  volunteer  movement,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  defences  on  the  coasts.  But  the  emperor's  mind  was 
not  set  on  war  with  England.  New  Year's  Day  1859  dis- 
closed to  the  diplomatic  world  his  schemes  against  Austria, 
ftnd  showed  that  Italy  would  be  the  scene  of  warfare  and 
change.  The  empress  was  known  to  be  averse  to  a  war 
which  must  be  against  the  instincts  of  Catholicism.  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  in  January  1859  tharried  the  Princess 
Clotilde,  daughter  of  'Victor  Emmanuel,  king  nf  Sardinia, 
was  known  to  be-in  favoiir  of  an  alliance  with  the  Pied- 
jnontese  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  The  emperor  hoped 
to  steer  between  tlio  two ;  hoped  to  satisfy  the  Italians 
end  to  escape  the  alarms  of  conspiracy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  satisfy  the  empress  and  the  Catholic  party  by 
constructing  an  Italian  federation  of  states  under  pre- 
sidency of  the  pope.  The  current  of  affairs,  the  strength 
of  the  "doctriue  of  notionalities,"  the  d2finito  and  heroic 
Bttitude  of  Italy  herself,  proved  too  strcng  for  him.  A 
federation  in  Italy,  a  federation  in  Switzerland,  and  a  third 
in  Germany,  would  have  left  France  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
world,  compact  and  powerful  among  weak  and  divided 
neighbours  on  every  Land.  This- was  the  imperial  policy; 
united  Italy  and- united  Germany  destroyed  the  plan,  and 
brought  the  empire  with  it  to  the  ground. 
Ttie  In  July  1858  Cavour  and  Napoleon  had  agreed  on  tho 

Itniian  terms  of  nn  alliance ;  'Victor  Emmanuel  should  be  king  of 
*"■•  Italy,  with  possession  of  the  north  ;  Nice  and  Savoy,  the 
cradle  of  his  race,  he  agreed  to  surrender  to  France.  With 
this  understanding  war  began,  after  delusive  talk  respecting 
a  congress,  in  April  1853,  Austria  at  the  lost  moment 
:b.-ciDg  it  on  by  ordering  tho  cabinet  of  Turin  to  reduce  its 
•4rmy  and  dismiss  tire  volunteers.  On  the  3d  of  May  the 
French.  Government  also  declared  war,  amidst  tho  plaudits 


of  Pans,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army.  Tho  French  at 
once  entered  Italy,  by  the  Mont  Cems  pass,  and  by  sea, 
landing  at  Genoa.  Tho  emperor  himself  took  the  command 
in  chief,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  placed  himself  under  his 
orders.  The  atfairs  of  Montebello  and  Palestro,  in  which 
the  Piedmontose  fought  well,  secured  for  France  the  safe 
passage  of  the  Po.  On  June  4  the  battle  of  Magenta,  fought 
to  open  the  passage  of  tho  Ticino,  was  won,  after  a  very 
doubtful  struggle,  by  the  arrival  of  MacMahon,  whom  the 
emperor  namffd  marshal  of  Fiuuc«  and  duke  of  Magenta. 
Tbe  Austrians  fell  baclc,  and  tlie  allies  at  once  entered 
Milan.  Baraguay-d'Hitliers  pu.shed  the  Germans  out  of 
Marigoano  ;  and  Garibaldi,  with  his  chasseurs  of  the  Al[is, 
dislodging  the  Austrians  from  their  positions  round  the 
Lago  Mttggiore,  threatened  their  communications  with 
Tyrol,  their  only  sure  line  of  retreat  in  case  of  ultimate 
disaster.  Giulay,  who  commanded  the  Austrians,  drew 
back  within  tho  Quadrilateral,  as  it  was  called,  formed  by 
the  four  fortresses  of  Peschiera,  Mantua,  Legnago,  and 
Verona,  a  square  within  which,  ever  since  1 8 1 5,  the  Austrians 
had  been  accumulating  all  their  means  of  resistance. 
This  Quadrilateral,  well  held,  cuuld  etfectually  block  tho 
passage  through  North  Italy  ,  for  Peschiera  stands  on  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  which  runs  up  into  the  mountains,  while 
Mantua  is  not  far  from  the  I'o  ;  an  enemy  venturing  down 
southwards  could  never  leave  these  great  strongholds  on  hit 
flank  ;  their  siege  and  reduction  would  give  their  holders 
lime  to  recover  from  any  disasters.  To  tho  attack  of  this 
strong  position  the  allies  now  advanced  ;  and  on  June  24 
they  met  the  Austrians  to  the  west  of  the  Mincio,  and, 
therefore,  just  in  advance  of  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  in  the 
broken  ground  which  lies  about  the  town  of  Solferino.  The  Bn 
battle  which  then  took  place  was  fought  with  great  "^ 
gallantry  by  the  allies,  and  some  tenacity  by  the  Austrians, 
who  were  on  the  defensive,  and  had  the  great  advantage  of 
the  position,  and  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground. 
French  historians  themselves  allow  that  there  was  little 
strategy  shown  on  either  side  :  "  At  Solferino,  as  through- 
out the  campaign,  the  command-in-eliief  wos  below  its 
proper  level."  The  defeat  of  tbe  Austrians,  without  being 
crushing,  was  complete  ;  they  fell  back  to  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona,  the  rally-point  of  the  Quadrilateral,  and 
the  allies  laid  siege  to  Peschiera. 

These  successive  victories,  and  the  release  of  the  Milanese 
from*Austriau  domination,  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
rest  of  Italy.  The  duke  of  Tuscany  had  fled,  and  his  terri- 
tories were  occupied  by  French  troops  under  Prince 
Napoleon.  The  duke  of  Modena,  after  Magenta,  also  made 
his  escape,  and  his  duchy  proclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
his  stead.  Thesame  took  place  in  Parma.  The  "Legations," 
the  northern  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  threw  off 
the  papal  government,  and  joyfully  proclaimed  their  adhesion 
to  tbe  national  cause.  A  French  fleet  in  July  appeared  be- 
fore Venice,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  was  burning  to 
throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  Still,  every  one  thought  that 
the  war  was  scarcely  begun,  and,  considering  the  strength 
of  the  Quadrilateral  and  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  the 
Austrians  under  defeat,  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  changes 
in  the  fortune  of  war  might  yet  favour  the  reactionary 
cause,  when  Europe  was  astonished  to  hear  that  the  two 
emperors,  in  n  conference  at  Villafranca,  had  agreed  on  tho 
bases  of  a  peace.  There  should  be  an  Italian  confederation 
under  presidency  of  tbe  pope  ;  Lombardy  (with  exception 
of  Peschiera  and  Maulua)  should  be  surrendered  to 
Napoleon,  who  should  present  it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia; 
Venice  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Italian  confederacy, 
tiinugb  it  -was  still  to  be  an  Austrian  possession  ;  the  dukes 
of  Tuscany  and  Modena  were  to  bo  replaced;  reforms'  to  be 
introduced  into  the  papal  states ;  not  a  word  about  the  south 
of  Italy.     These  terms  agreed  on.  viva  voce,  between  the 
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emperors  without  a  single  wituess  on  either  side,  were 
embodied,  in  October,  in  the  treaty  of  Zurich.  The  result, 
for  the  moment,  satisfied  no  one.  Austria  was  hiimiliated 
by  it ;  Italy  disappointed,  in  the  %'ery  moment  of  hope  and 
triumph ;  Germany  and  England  deemed  both  the  war  and 
the  peace  a  high-handed  proceeding ;  and  France  herself, 
in  spite  of  the  successes  of  lier  army,  wished  that  the  high- 
sounding  promise  of  her  emperor,  "  Italy  free,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Apennines,"  had  been  more  nearly  fulfilled. 
Finally,  military  critics  poted  that  the  generalship  of  the 
war  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  that  the  organization  of 
the  army  was  very  far  from  perfect.  Farther  changes,  re- 
sults as  much  of  the  force  of  ideas  as  of  diplomacy  or  of 
war,  were  sure  to  follow  before  long.  Ominous  utterances 
and  influences  of  the  Ultramontanes  in  France  heralded 
coming  difficulties  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Zurich.  The  pope,  Pius  IX.,  guided  by  the  Jesuits, 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  reactionary  party  ;  and 
Napoleon  saw  good  reason  to  give  up  his  chimerical  scheme 
for  an  Italian  federation  under  papal  presidency.  He  de- 
clared- his  intention  of  founding  a  great  kingdom  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  announced  that  Savoy  and  Nice  were 
to  be  united  to  France,  by  way  of  counterpoise.  The  forms 
of  a  plebiscite  were  duly  gone  through  in  those  districts ; 
and  the  transfer  took  place  shortly  afterwards. 

Even  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  Emperor's  part, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  the  continuance  of  the  French 
garrison  at  Rome,  and  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  was 
offensive  .to  Italian  independence.  Garibaldi,  with  his 
noble  band  of  volunteei-s,  amidst  the  warm  sympathy  of  all 
liberal  Europe,  landed  in  Sicily,  and  soon  defeated  the  half- 
hearted supporters  of  the  wretched  Neapolitan  Government ; 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  at  once  united  to  the  Italian  king- 
dom. Piedmontese  troops  entered  the  papal  territories,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo ;  general  Lamorici^re,  who 
commanded  the  Papalini  in  tlie  battle,  was  soon  after 
taken,  when  Ancona  surrendered,  and  was  sent  back  to 
France  by  the  Italian  Government.  The  victorious  troops, 
leaving  Rome  and  its  French  garrison  on  one  side,  joined 
the  triumphant  volunteer-army  of  Garibaldi.  '  In  February 
1861  Francis  II.  king  of  Naples,  who  was  besieged  in 
Gaeta,  capitulated,  and  a  new  Italian  parliament  in  the 
same  month  proclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  Italy. 
Rome  alone  was  left  out,  the  natural  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, defended  from  herself  and  from  Italy  by  French 
bayonets.     The  political  situation  was  indefensible.  . 

During  these  years  France  had  also  been  engaged  in 
distant  e.xpeditions ;  a  Chinese  war,  in  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, occupied  her  from  1858  to  I860;,  the  capture  of 
Pekin  brought  this  war  to  an  end.  In  Cochin-China, 
also,  France  had  Spain  as  an  ally,  and  closed  an  obscure 
if  successful  war  with  a  treaty  of  peace  in  18G2.  The 
Syrian  expedition  of  1860,  undertaken  in  harmony  with  the 
other  Christian  powers,  speedily  reduced  the  sultan  to 
reason,  and  a  French  occupation,  which  lasted  till  June 
1861,  did  much  to  relieve  the  oppressed  Christians  of  that 
part  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  Lastly,  the  affairs  of  Mexico, 
in  which  the  empress,  guided  by  her  clerical  tastes,  took  on 
active  part,  led  to  the  intervention  of  the  emperor  on  behalf 
Df  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria ;  at  first  England 
and  Spain,  which  also  had  grievances  against  the  revolu- 
tionary Government  of  Mexico,  joined  with  France. 
England,  however,  had  little  real  interest  at  stake  ;  Spain 
wanted  to  place  a  prince  of  her  own  on  the  Mexican  throne ; 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  France  was  left  to  carry  out  her 
schemes  as  she  could.  The  whole  affair  ended  in  a  terrible 
disaster  for  the  archduke  in.  1837,  and  discredit  and  loss 
to  the  imperial  Government.  It  was  seen  by  the  elections 
of  1863  that,  while  the  pea-sant-vote  remained  true  to 
Napoleon  III.,  the  towns,  following  the  leading  of  Paris, 
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and  in  spite  of  all  official  efforts,  sent  up  a  strong  minority  ie65-6fl 
to  the  opposition.    It  was  clear  that  tbfi  educated  and  think- 
ing part  of  France  was  already  weary  of  the  second  empire. 

Now  broke  out  the  Danish  war,  which  was  the  beginning  The 
of  the  consolidation  of  Germany.  In  1852  the  conference  Danisft 
of  London  had  settled  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  *"• 
on  the  duke  of  Qlucksburg,  who  had  married  a  Danish 
princess;  when  Frederick  Vll.  died  in  1863  and  Christian 
IX.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Germanic  confederatien, 
which  had  never  agreed  to  the  arrangement,  protested 
against  the  union  of  Schleswig  and  Ilolstein  to  the  Danish 
kingdom.  Holstein  had  always  been  a  German  duchy,  and 
vigorous  colonization  had  made  South  Schleswig  in  large  part 
German  in  population.  The  Danish  Government  allowed 
the  federal  forces,  commanded  by  Baron  Halkett,  a  Hano- 
verian general,  to  occupy  Holstein  provisionally,  while  it 
refused  them  possession  of  Schleswig;  Prussia  and  Austria, 
acting  in  concert,  early  in  1864  invaded  Schleswig,  drove 
the  Danes  back,  and  stormed  their  lines  at  Diippel ;  after 
which  they  quietly  occupied  all  the  disputed  territory. 
When  England,  with  Russia  and  Sweden,  pressed  for  fk 
conference  to  settle  the  dispute  by  international  arbitration, 
France  held  back,  and  refused  to  oppose  Prussia  and 
Austria.  The  emperor  suggested,  as  a  middle  course,  that  a 
pltSbiscite,  his  favourite  idea  when  nationalities  were  in  ques- 
tion, should  be  taken  in  the  two  duchies.  The  conference 
admitted  this  for  Holstein,  and  refused  it  for  Schleswig,  and 
on  this  point  the  negotiations  were  broken  off.  The  allied 
Germans  speedily  brought  the  war  to  an  end  by  their  over- 
whelming strength,  and  in  October  1864  it  was  agreed, 
after  some  difiiculties,  that  Austria  should  take  charge  of 
Holstein,  and  Prussia  of  Schleswig.  The  confederatioa 
gained  nothing ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  Austria,  too, 
could  gain  nothing  by  the  occupation  of  so  distant  a 
province.  France,  which  had  so  much  to  lose,  according 
to  the  "  doctrine  of  nationalities,"  had  placed  on  record 
her  firm  belief  in  that  idea,  and  had  helped  Prussia  to 
become  the  champion  of  it  for  Germany;  the  foolish 
Mexican  war,  and  the  state  of  feeling  at  home,  had  in 
fact  hampered  France  so  much  as  to  render  her  almost 
powerless  at  this  moment. 

The  jealousy  between  north  and  south  Germany,  whiih  Tlie 
has  existed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  now  growtb  i 
passed  into  a  new  phase.  Prussia  stood  forward  again  as  "^  ^ 
the  champion  of  German  unity,  which  had  failed  in  1848,  p^^,*7 
though  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  the  desire  of  the  nation  ; 
and  the  convention  of  Gastein,  by  which  Austria  retained 
Holstein,  provided  a  starting-point  for  a  new  war  in  1866, 
the  "  Seven  Weeks'  War."  A  visit  of  Count  Bismarck  to 
Napoleon  in  1865  had  shown  that  great  statesman  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  France ;  the  second  empire  seemed 
paralysed ;  Italy  hastened  to  treat  at  Berlin  for  the  com- 
pletion of  her  unity,  for  north  Germany  and  she  had  the 
same  aims  and  the  same  enemies.  They  both  wanted  their 
national  life  to  be  completed  ;  both  were  struggling,  in  large 
part,  against  the  Catholic  Church ;  both  had  Austria  as 
their  chief  foe.  Thus  secured,  Bismarck  went  boldly  to  war ; 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  had  crushed  the  resistance 
of  Hanover,  while  he  destroyed  the  Austrian  power  at 
Sadowa.  The  treaty  of  Prague,  under  the  mediation  of 
Napoleon  III.,  soon  followed.  Though  the  Italians  had 
been  defeated  at  Custozza  in  the  end  of  June,  Sadowa  had 
stricken  such  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  Austria  that  she  aban- 
doned all  thought  of  further  resistance,  delivered  Venetia 
over  to  Napoleon,  who  restored  it  at  once  to  Italy,  and 
signed  the  peace  of  Prague  in  August  18C6.  By  this  docu- 
ment the  old  German  Confederation  was  dissolved  ;  Prussia 
took  full  possession  of  Holstein,  and  also  of  Schleswig, 
under  the  promise  that  if  the  northern  or  Danish-speaking 
part  of  that  duchy  desired  to  return  to  Denmark,  it  might 
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say  so.  Up  to  the  present  time,  Prussia,  true  to  her' ancient 
tradition  of  never  letting  go,  has  quietly  retained  the  whole 
of  the  duchy.  A  new  confederacy  of  the  north  of  Germany 
was  established  under  the  headship  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  that  kingdom  also  received  considerable  additions. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  river  Main,  which  runs  across  that 
narrowest  part  of  Germany,  that  hilly  and  wooded  country 
which  has  seen  sn  many  struggles  for  mastery,  and  which 
for  centuries  has  beijn,  roughly  speaking,  the  dividmg-line 
between  Low  mid  High  (iBrmony,  should  now  once  more 
separate  the  norlheni  from  the  southern  confederacy.  This 
arrangement,  however,  came  to  naught,  Baden  at  onco 
placed  itself  under  the  cummand  of-  Pru.ssia,  and  Wtirtom- 
berg  and  Bavaria  before  long  did  the  same.  Austria  was 
left  alone,  and  ahnost  excluded  from  Oermaoy,  while 
Prussia  bsicame  at  once  the  strongest  power  in  Europe. 
France,  which  had  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  restora- 
tion of  Venclla  to  ftuly,  looked  with  less  glad  eyes  at  this 
growth  of  German  strength  ncross  the  Rhino.  Thiers, 
with  clear  foresight,  in  18G6  predicted  the  coming  empire 
of  Germany  ,  ,\f.  Magtie,  addressing  Napoleon,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  "the  national  feelings  would  be  profoundly 
t  oundxid  if  the  final  result  should  be  that  France  has  only 
gained  by  her  intervention  the  establishment  on  her  two 
Hanks  of  two  neighbours  of  abuormally  increased  strength. 
Greatness  lo  after  all  a  relative  atfair ,  and  a  country  which 
in  itself  13  no  weaker  than  it  was  may -be  diminished  by  the 
accumulation  of  new  forces  around  it." 

In  18G(3,  after  a  convention  with  Italy,  the  French  troops 
withdrew  from  Rome,  while  Victor  Emmanuel  promised 
9ot  to  molest  the  pope.  There  came,  however,  to  Rome  ft 
French  legion,  composed  of  volunteers,  chietly  old  Bourbon 
partisans,  commanded  by  a  French  general  and  officers  of 
ibe  French  army.  The  presence  of  those  troops  was  natu- 
rally regarded  by  Italy  as  a  violation  of  the  convention  ;  so 
that  when  Garibaldi  with  his  volunteers,  in  18C7,  attempted 
to  raise  patriotic  feelings  in  the  territory  round  Rome, 
and  in  concert  with  the  citizens  to  gain  entrauce  into  the 
Eternal  City,  the  Italian  Government  took  no  steps  to  pre- 
vent bim.  The  emperor,  however,  with  unlucky  zeal,  after 
muoh  hesitation,  despatched  General  de  Failly  with  a  strung 
force  to  succour  the  pope,  and  thus  placf;d  himself  openly 
in  antagonism  with  Italy.  The  French  and  papal  troops 
defeated  the  Garibaldians  at  Meut-jna  {3d  November  lt>67)  , 
end  Italy  regarded  herself  as  thenceforward  free  from  all 
obligation  of  gratitude  towards  inipcnJ  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clerical  party  loudly  complained  that  the 
emperor  had  but  half  done  his  work,  and  grumbled  because 
he  had  not  usi^d  his  victory  to  restore  to  the  papacy  its  lost 
territory.  Thus  Napoleon  III.  lost  the  favour  of  both 
sides,  and  left  on  men's  minds  the  impression  that  be  was 
a  weak  and  irresolute  ruler.  Nor  did  hia  efforts  to  pur- 
chase the  duchy  of  Luxembourg  from  Holland  add  to  his 
reputation  (1866-1 SG7).  For  the  inlervsnti.iii  of  Prussia 
defeated  all  bis  plans;  and  although  the  fo.-tifications  of 
Luxembourg  were  demolished,  and  the  Prussian  garrison 
withdrawn,  it  was  felt  that  the  emperor's  attea;pt  to 
6trengther,  his  north-eastern  frontier  had  completely  failed, 
and  that  the  antagonism  between  France  end  Prussia  must 
one  day  lead  to  troubles.  The  boldness  of  the  opposition 
increased ;  each  slight  advantage  yielded  by  the  Goverimji-nt 
in  these  days  gave  it  fresh  strength  ;  Thiers  was  l!.';'.=.'ied 
to  with  great  interest  when  he  demonstratfd  fn  1868  the 
hollowness  of  imperial" finance,  the  terrible  burden  c(  debt, 
the  growing  dimensions  of  the  army  expenditure,  which 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  real  increase  m  the  lighting- 
Btrehgth  of  the  nation.  The  elections  of  1 SG9  sliowed  thr< 
quick  growth  of  the  opposition  ;  Tar  from  the  old  unanimity, 
the  imperial  Government  did  not  obtain  quite  ihree-fiffhs  c-f 
the  vote?;  and  again  the  largo  towns  returned  republican 


candidates.     In  this  a.ssembly  M.  Gambetta  made  his  first    !87(! 
public  appearance  among  the  "irreconcilables."   In  January  M.  Onm' 
1870*a  quasi-liberal  cabinet,  headed  byM.  OUivier,  who  had  ^'''''* 
been  won  over  by  the  emperor  and  empress  in  n  private  inter-  HM""^"^ 
view,  endeavoured  to  face  the  growing  dissatisfaction;  to  re- 
concile the  "irreconcilables,"  without  endangering  the  impe- 
rial position.     After  many  liberal  professions,  the  emperof 
once  more  appealed  to  the  country  for  a  vote  of  confidencp 
in  himself,  and  m  the  hereditary  character  of  his  "pveft'.- 
ment.     The  reply  of  France  seemed  to  be  overwhelming  and 
decisive,— 7,358,786  Yes,  against  1,571,939  No.    This  vote 
was  taken  on  the  8th  of  May  1870  ;  within  two  months 
the  HohenzoUern  question  had  begun  its  ominous  course. 

In  1868  the  Spanish  insurrection  of  September  had  dis- 
lodged Queen  Isabella.  She  took  refuge  in  France,  with  Tie 
a  crowd  of  partisans,  and  became  at  once  thei  favoured  Hoten- 
guest  of  the  emperor  and  his  Spanish  spouse.  In  the  pro- '""''"' 
visional  Government  of  Madrid  General  Prim  in  1869  be- 
came president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  began  almost 
at  once  to  search  about  Europe  for  an  eligible  king.  In  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  he  happened  on  Prince  Leopold  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  to  whom  he  ofTered  the  crown 
of  Spain  without  first  announcing  "his  intentions  to  the 
court  of  France.  The  intimacy  ex;isting  between  the  empress 
and  the  ex-queen  of  Spain  was  no  doubt  a  sufficient  reason 
for  this  reticence.  Prince  Leopold  at  once  informed  the 
head  of  his  house,  the  king  of  Prussia,  of  the  fact,  and  the 
king  authorized  him  to  accept  the  offer.  So  stood  affairs 
when  the  French  cabinet  thought  it  necessary  to  intervene. , 
The  two  nations  had  regarded  one  another  with  distrust  for 
years ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  rule  the  Prussians 
had  stood  aloof ;  the  irritation  which  France  felt  at  the 
Danish  war  passed  into  alarm  after  Sadowa.  The  failurp 
of  Benedetti's  negotiation  in  1870  with  Bismarck  as  to 
Belgium  added  to  the  tension.  The  French  Government 
was  also  uneasy  at  the  evident  signs  of  opposition  at 
home,  the  decay  of  its  popularitj^  the  penalty  of  its 
corruption  and  extravagance  ;  finally,  there  existed  two 
courts,  that  of  the  empress  and  a  more  patriotic  one,  which 
dimly  reflected  the  ancient  antagonism  between  ^  Span- 
ish party  in  high  place  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
country.  The  emperor  of  the  French,  Worn-out  and  more 
irresolute  than  ever,  became  the  prey  and  victim  of  ft 
fnclion.  When  Prince  Leopold,  on  learning  the  objcctioDs 
of  France,  withdrew  his  candidature,  the  French  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  accepting  the  act  in  a  conciliatory  spirit, 
seemed  to  be  inspired  by  the  temper  of  the  duke  of 
Grammont's  speech  in  the  Assembly  at  the  time.  "We 
cannot  allow  the  actual  balance  of  power  in  Europe  to  be 
deranged,  and  the  interest  and  honour  of  France  to  be  tol- 
perilled.  We  firmly  hope  this  may  not  happen ;  against  it 
we  count  on  both  the  prudence  of  Germany  and  the  friend- 
ship of  Spain.  Wore  it  to  be  otherwise,  strong  in  youi 
support  and  in  that  of  the  nation,  we  should  know  how  to 
do  our  duty,  without  hesitation  and  without  weakiiess ; " — 
brave  words  and  menacing,  but  words  which  requited  real 
strength  behind  them,  the  very  thing  which  *a3  lacking. 
The  empress  and  her  friends  wanted  war;  and  conse- 
quently the  king  of  Prussia  was  pressed,  as  a  further  step, 
to  give  assurance."  that  he  never  would  support  Prince 
Leopold  in  any  future  candidature  for  the  Spanish  throne. 
This  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  war  was  determined  on; 
and  the  Prussian  cabinet  made  no  further  effort  foir 
peace.  .Steps  were  taken  in  Paris  for  a  fresh  coup  d'Hat 
ttgliin^l  the  liberals,  if  they, proved  too  obstructive;  the 
impress  was  eager  to  secure,  by  a  .successful  'wiir,  the 
throne  for  her  son,  and  to  appear  as  the  champion  o' 
Catholic  and  Ultramontane,  principles  in  Europe.  'iVhilt 
tht;  liberal  party  in  the  chamber  and  the  country,  headed 
by  Thiers,  persistently  opposed  the  war,  the  Bonapartisf: 
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187a  fiercely  puslied  raattera  on ;  they  refused  tue  good  offices 
of  the  other  states  of  Europe  ;  in  sbamoful  ignorance  of  the 
truth,  they  declarea  that  everything  was  ready — "five 
times  ready,"  "ready  to  the  la«t  gaiter-button" — and  were 
only  eager  to  begin.  The  ruffians  of  Paris,  intoxicated 
after  their  sort  by  the  brilliancy  uf  an  imperial  policy, 
mobbed  Thiers,  attacked  liis  house,  and  filled  the  streets 
with  yells  of  a  Berlin. 
*ar  with  And  thus  war  began,  with  the  emperor  as  coramander-in- 
Oirminy.  chief  and  the  empress  as  regent  at  Paris.  France  iiad  no 
allies ;  her  appeal  to  South  Germany  failed ;  Austria, 
liowevet  friendly,  was  paralysed  by  liussia ;  for  it  was 
known  that  if  Austria  muved  against  Prussia,  Russia  would 
at  onc9  attack  her;  and  the  people  of  the  lesser  Gorman 
states,  whatever  their  Governments  might  think,  were 
favourable  to  Prussia;  for  she  seemed  to  them  to  be  uphold- 
"•'6  ing  a  national  cause.  At  Paris,  the  profoundest  ignorance 
Ignorance  reigned.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
'^  '  ^  '  Germany,  or  of  tlie  real  oonditiou  of  the  Prussian  prepara- 
tions for  war.  As  little  was  known  of  ths  fitness  of  their 
own  army  for  a  great  war ;  it  was  thought  that  it  was 
strong  and  ready,  whereas  it  was  ill-organized,  ill-supplied, 
and  without  proper  reserves,  while  the  incapacity  of  its 
leaders  was  appalling.  No  one  knew  anything  of  strategy ; 
maps  and  plans  were  bad;  even  the  employment  of  rail- 
ways in  war  had  never  been  properly  studied;  bravery  there 
was  in  plenty,  but  leading  and  management  were  abso- 
lutely wanting.  The  French  army  was  stretched  across  the 
frontier-line  looking  towards  Germany  from  Strasburg  to 
Metz  ;  Metz  became  the  French  quarters-general,  Mainz  the 
German.  By  the  2d  of  August  the  hostile  armies  came  into 
collision;  the  emperor's  reconnaissance  drove  the  Germans 
oat  of  Sarrebruck  on  that  day,  and  the  prince  imperial 
there  underwent  his  "  Bapteme  de  Feu"  a  baptism  into 
misfortune.  This  was  the  one  success  of  the  French  arms 
across  the  German  frontier  ;  for  on  that  same  day  fighting 
began  near  Wissembourg,  whence,  after  a  severe  battle, 
General  Douay  had  to  withdraw  on  the  4th.  Attacks 
followed  sharply  ;  on  the  Cth  MacMahon  was  driven  in  at 
Wiirth,  and  on  the  same  day  Frossard  was  defeated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  Before  Paris  had  recovered  from  her 
delight  at  the  trivial  success  of  Sarrebruck,  the  ominous 
telegram,  "  Toutpeut  se  retablir,"  awoke  her  to  a  true  view 
of  the  state  of  things.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  emperor 
was  unfit  to  command,  and  was  a  mere  encumbrance ;  there 
wns  neither  strategy  in  detail  nor  a  definite  plan  of  cam- 
paign ;■  having  let  in  the  invasion,  he  resigned  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief  into  the  hands  of  Marshal  Bazaine, 
and  withdrew  into  Metz.  The  forward  movement  of  the 
Germans  soon  alarmed  both  him  and  Paris,  and  then  he 
decided  (August  14)  to  retire  to  the  camp  at  Chalons,  where 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  in  command.  The  cmpsror's  slow 
retreat,  with. a  long  train  of  useless  followers,  blocked  the 
ronds,  and  stopped  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies. 
At  this  very  time  the  PrussUns  and  their  allies  wore  closing 
in  on  .Aletz;  on  the  Uth,  the  IGtli,  and  the  1 8th  great  battlef 
wcic  fought,  in  which,  though  the  Germans  sometimes 
suft'ered  terrible  losses,  and  even  seemed  to  fail,  they  even- 
tually succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  Frrnch  defences, 
and  compelled  Bazaine  to  draw  back  into  Metz.  The  French 
view  of  his  conduct  is  that  he  meant  to  keep  this  army  intact 
in  order  that  alterwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  Germans 
as  his  accomplices,  he  might  secure,  with  a  fresh  military 
coKp  d'etat,  the  imperial  rule  over  France.  Whatever  he 
may  have  meant,  the  Germans  hod  no  inteiftion  of  intrusting 
the  fortunes  of  France  to  him.  At  this  time  General  Trochu, 
unable  soldier,  whom  the  empress  did  not  like,  wasappointcd 
governor  of  Paris;  the  army  of  MacMahon  was  at  Chalons 
intact,  and  a  prudent  ruler  would  hive  made  these  two 
strong  forces  act  in  concert.     The  cmpiess,  on  the  contrary. 


refused  to  hear  of  the  emperor's  return  to  i-ans,  and  ordered  I870.71. 
MacMahon  to  march  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  to  take  tha 
Prussians  on  the  flank,  and  to  relieve  Bazaine  at  Metz, — a 
plan  excellent  with  a  strong  force  able  to  march  fast,  fatal 
with  an  imperial  army,  disorganized,  doubtful,  and  slow. 
The   northward   movement  ended   speedily   in  the   great' The 
catastrophe  of  Sedan  (1st  September  1870).     On  the  2d  battle  o» 
the  emperor,  with  an  army  of  more  than  80,00Q  men,  was  S"^*"« 
the  prisoner  of  war  of  the  king  of  Prussio. 

X.  The  Thied  Republic. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  the  news  oozed  out  at  Paris  all 
too  soon  for  the  dismayed  imperialists.     On  September  4 
the  third  Republic  was  proclaimed  on  the  advice  of  M. 
Thiers,  with  a  Government  of  national  defence  ;■  the  chief  Tda 
members  were  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Simon,  and  Gambetta ;  ttiid 
General  Trochu  was  its  military  head.    Gradually  the  Ger- '^P'^'*''*' 
mans  closed  in  on  Paris  ;  no  serious  resistance  in  the  field 
being  attempted,  or  indeed  being  possible,  at  a  moment  when- 
one  half  of  tlu;  available  army  of  France  lay  in  Metz  and 
the  other  half  was  either  destroyed  or  prisoners  at  Sedan. 
The  first  siege  of  Paris  lasted  from  September  19,  1870,  to  Theti^i 
January  30,  1871,  during  which  period  also  the  temporal  ^"*.>*  u' 
power  of  the  papacy  came  to  an  end  (September  1870),  for  ^'"^ 
it  fell  with  the  imperial  catise,  which  alone  had  held  it  up  ; 
and  in  December  the  king  of  Prussia  was  invited  to  accept  the 
position  of  head  of  a  new  empire  of  Germany.    With  a  Ger- 
man emperor,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Rome,  and  France 
in  extremities,  it  was  clear  that  great  clianges  had  come,  and 
must  lead  eventually  to  broad  rearrangements  of  the  political 
world.     While  Paris  held  put  bravely  enough,  if  not  very 
wisely,  Gambetta  at  Tours  used  incredible  efforts  to  raise 
fresh  armies  for  France ;  the  old  hero  of  Italy,  Garibaldi,  also 
appeared,  now  that  imperialism  was  gone,  and  placed  his 
sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  struggling  r.epublic.     Before 
the  end  of  October  the  capitulation  of  Metz  had  released  a 
whole  German  ariny,  which  protected  the  operations  of  the 
besieging  hosts  ;  at  last,  on  January  28,  1S7I,  an  armistice 
was  announced,  which  brought  the  despairing  resistaucc  o^ 
Paris  to  an  end.     The  war  elsewhere  died  out  almost  at 
onco ;  the  Germans  occupied  all  the  forts  round  Paris. 

On  8th  February  elections   took  place  for  a  National  The  A> 
Assembly  to  bo  held  at  Bordeaux,  to  deliberate  on  the  ques-  sembly 
tion  of  peace  or  war,  or  rather,  to  arrange  the  terms  of°'    "''■ 
peace, — for  the  country  returned  the  Assembly  with  that 
intention.     It  was  a  body  nominally  republican,  with  strong 
monarchical  leanings,  as  yet  unexpressed ;  hardly  half  a 
dozen  Bonapartists  were  returned  to   it.     Garibaldi   was 
among  the  deputies  elected,  though  he  declined  the  honour 
of  acting  as  a  Frenchman.    The  new  republican  Government 
of  France  now  had  M.  Thiers  as  chief  of  the  executive 
power,  with  M.  Grcvy  as  president  of  the  Assembly;  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  Assembly  should  hold  its  sittings  at 
Versailles.     The  fierce   outbreak  of   the  hot  republicans 
of   Paris   interfered  sorely  with   their  peaceful   labours. 
On   ISth  March   the  commune   of   Paris   declared  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  Versailles  republic  ;  the  old  grudges 
of  artisan  Paris  once  more  asserted  their  unpleasant  exist- 
ence ;    and    Marshal   MacMahon   was   instructed   by  the 
Versailles  Assembly  to  reduce  the  insurgent  capital,    'riii-ii  r..a 
followed  the  second  siege  of  Paris,  from  April  2  to  May  21,  £»coad 
with  its  accompanying  horrors,  and  the  gloomy  spectacle  p^'^" 
of  street-fighting  and  the  burning  and  ruin  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  town. 

Meanwhile  M.Thiers  had  at  last,  by  his  unwearying  The 
activity,  succeeded  in  getting  terms  of   peace  agreed  to. '^<'»'r<rf 
The  treaty  of  Frankfort  ^^as  signed  on  the  10th  of  May^wj'^-  " 
1871;    by  it  Alsace  and  a  large  part  of  Lorraine  were 
coded  back  to  Germany,  while  Belfort   was  restored  t^ 
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France ;   n   huge    money    indemnity 
Germany  for  the  costs  of  the  war. 

The  reactionary  measures  cf  the  Versailles  Assembly  soon 
began, — timidly  at  first,  to  push  forward  with  boldness,  if 
the  first  steps  succeeded.  Thus,  it  suppressed  the  national 
guard,  in  spite  of  the  -moderate  opposition  of  M.  Thiers ; 
it  allowed  Orleanist  princes  and  members  of  the  Bonaparlist 
family  to  enter  the  Assembly;  it  strengthened  its  position 
at  Versailles,  though  it  had  not  the  courage  to  move  the 
Government  offices  thither.  Early  in  1872  the  opposition 
cf  the  Assembly  to  his  financial  proposals  led  to  a  first  re- 
signation of  M.  Thiers  ;  only  ou  its  earnest  and  almost 
unanimous  petition  did  he  consent  to  hold  o6Bce  any  longer. 
Meanwhile,  the  attempts  at  a  fusion  between  the  legiti- 
mists and  Orleanists  failed  completely;  the  efforts  of  the 
Bonapartists,  led  by  M.  Rouher,  were  redoubled ;  a  great 
organized  propaganda  was  set  afoot;  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
photographs,  bribes  for  the  army  and  for  Government 
ofiicials,  intrigues  of  every  kind,  were  in  motion,  in  order 
to  create  a  public  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the 
young  prince  imperial,  as  he  was  still  persistently  called. 
The  three  parties  agreed  in  one  thing,  at  least, — that  they 
would  before  long  put  an  end  to  the  republic.  Afthe  end 
of  1872  a  commission  of  thirty  was  appointed  to  regulate 
the  arrangement  of  public  powers  and  duties,  and  to  settle 
the  vexed  question  of  ministerial  responsibility.  It  was 
composed  of  a  majority  of  the  Uight,  the  members  of  the 
different  anti-republican  parties  in  the  Assembly.  From  it 
sprang  the  attempts  of  the  Assembly  to  postpone  the  day 
of  its  dissolution,  and  to  frame  the  government  of  France  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the  republic.  The 
weakness  of  the  majority  lay  in  the  fact  that  their  union 
was  only  negative;  and  that  if  they  did  agree,  it  was  orlly 
till  they  could  rid  themselves  of  the  republic. 

The  death  of  Napoleon  III.  at  Chiselhurst  in  January 
1873  created  little  or  no  feejing  in  France,  and  showed  that 
imperialism  had  email  hold  on  the  popular  mind.  The 
Assembly  now  decided  that  it  would  remove  the  president 
from  the  chamber,  because  of  the  great  influence  which 
Thiers  could  always  exert  on  a  debate  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
would  push  back  its  own  dissolution  as  far  as  possible. 
These  proposals  Thiers  accepted,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
a  collision.  When,  however,  it  was  announced  that,  thanks 
chiefly  to  the  president's  exertion,  the  evacuation  of  France 
by  the  Prussian  troops  would  take  place  two  years  sooner 
than  had  been  originally  stipulated,  and  that  the  last  foreigti 
soldier  would  march  off  in  September  1873,  the  parties  of 
the  majority  became  seriously  alarmed  ;  for  the  life  of  the 
assembly  had  been,  by  their  own  admission,  connected  with 
the  period  of  continuance  of  German  troops  in  France. 
Early  ia  April  1873,  on  the  resignation  of  M.  Gr^vy,  pre- 
sident of  the  chamber,  they  carried  their  candidate  M. 
Buflfet,  against  tlie  Thiers  Government ;  in  May  they  came 
to  close  quarters,  and  brandishing  their  favourite  weapon, 
the  "  red  spectre,"  these  three  reactionary  parties  defeated 
Thiers  by  a  majority  of  16  (360  against  STti).  Then  the 
old  minister  resigned,  and  the  parties,  which  had  arranged 
their  plans  beforehand,  at  ouce  elected  as  president  Marshal 
MacMahon,  the  "  honnete  homme  et  soldat,"  as  he  styled 
iiimself.  With  him  they  associated  a  cabinet  of  which  the 
head  was  M.  de  Eroglie.  Immediately  the  functionaries 
were  changed  throughout  France,  and  everywhere  old 
imperialists  were  put  in.  At  the  beginning  of  1875  it 
was  agreed  that  the  presidency  should  be  for  seven  years, 
and  a  new  constitution,  with  the  republican  element  as 
much  as  possible  effaced,  was  set  up  in  February  1875. 
Before  this  JL  de  Broglie  had  fallen  under  the  ill-will  of 
the  monarchical  parties,  and  had  been  compelled  by  an  ad- 
verse vote  of  the  chamber  to  send  in  his  resignation.  He 
was  succeeded  by  General  de  Cissey,  with  what  was  called, 


by  an  inopportune  Invention,  "a  business  cabinet."'  The  1575-7;. 
new  constitution  provided  a  president  with  a  cabinet, 
a  body  which,  by  being  thus  styled  "a  business  cabinet,'' 
seemed  to  make  the  president's  personality  all  the  stronger 
then  there  was  a  senate  of  300  members,  of  whom  75  wert 
life-holders,and  the  rest  elected  for  nine  years,  renewable  by 
triennial  elections  of  a  third  at  a  time ;  and,  lastly,  a  chamber 
of  deputies,  to  be  elected  by  the  country  in  the  usual  way. 

The  time  came  at  last  when  the  chamber,  which  had  been  Tin  dis 
elected  to  decide  on  peace  or  war,  and  had  taken  to  itself  solution 
the  functions  of  a  constituent  assemblj',  and  had  framed  a""^'*'*' 
new  constitution,  and  had  defied  the  public  opinion  of 
France  expressed  at  almost  every  bye-election,  must  bring 
its  half-usurped  functions  to  an  end.  The  successive 
triumphs  of  the  republicans  in  bye-elections  had  strength- 
ened them  so  much  that  they  could  now  hold  their  ov;n  in 
the  chamber.  The  president,  aware  that  his  strength  was 
going,  got  rid  of  the  cabinet  of  Dufaure  and  Jules  .Simon, 
and,  trusting  to  oflScial  pressure  at  a  new  election,  hoping 
also  to  work  on  the  old  fears  respecting  the  extremer  party, 
the  "  irreconcilable?,"  took  advantage  of  an  adverse  vote, 
and  after  having  in  May  1877  adjourned  the  chamber  for 
a  month,  eventually  dissolved  it  on  June  25,  1877.  The 
republican  party  showed  extraordinary  prudence  and  mo- 
deration under  excessive  provocation;  the  influence  of  the 
great  jurists,  Dufaure  and  Gr^vy,  made  itself  felt,  neutraliz- 
ing all  the  plots  of  the  reaction,  and  quietly  prolonging  the 
crisis,  until  the  country  could  speak;  the  "Opportunists," 
as  the  followers  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta  were  now  styled, 
united  with  the  "irreconcilables "  in  opposition  to  the 
"party  of  order,"  as  the  intriguers  of  the  three  reactionary 
groups,  legitimists,  Orleanists,  imperialists,  loved  to  cail 
themselves.  In  spite  of  shameless  interfere'jces  with  tho 
election,  in  spite  of  the  unseemly  appeal  of  the  presi''.e?.t 
himself,  in  spite  of  threats  and  all  the  ancient  weapons  of 
reaction,  the  country  was  so  decidedly  republican  that  even 
the  death  of  Thiers  (3d  September  1877)  could  not  for  a  Death  oi 
moment  check  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  His  death  perhaps  Thiers, 
even  strengthened  it,  for  he  became  the  saint  instead  of 
being  the  leader  of  it.  His  chequered  political  career,  so 
long  past,  was  quite  forgotten;  his  memory  was  revered  as 
that  of  the  statesman  who  in  his  old  age  saved  Belfort  to 
France,  brought  peace,  secured  the  payment  of  the  war  in- 
dem.nity,  and  relieved  the  country  from  the  German  occu- 
pation. All  France  felt  that  under  his  guidance  tranquillity 
had  returned,  and  the  timid  middle  classes  had  learned  to 
couple  prosperity  with  the  republic.  And  so  the  elections  of 
1877  returned  a  decisive  majority  fo.r  the  republicans,  now  The  As- 
headed  by  MM.  Gr^vy  and  Gambetta;  the  "  irreconcilables"  scmbly 
were  not  strong  in  the  new  chamber;  the  reactionary  parties 
lost  ground;  and  M.  Gr6vy  was  at  once  re-elected  president 
of  the  chamber.  Consequently,  the  marshal  president,  after 
Franco  had  been  deeply  agitated  by  rumours  of  a  new  coup 
d'iiat,  and  by  ominous  movements  of  troops,  at  last  gave 
way,  and,  honestly  if  reluctantly,  accepted  the  verdict  of 
the  country.  The  reactionary  "Ministry  of  May  16"  fell, 
and,  after  a  new  attempt  at  a  "business  ministry,"  a  re- 
publican ccbinet  was  formed  at  last  (14th  December  1877), 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Dufaure.  By  degrees,  as  the 
shameless  behaviour  of  officials  at  election  after  election 
came  to  light,  the  bureaucracy  of  France  began  to  resume  a 
republican  colour,  by  removals  of  reactionary  prefects,  by 
opportune  changes  of  political  idews,  and  acquiescence  in 
the  loudly  pronounced  opinion  of  the  nation.  The  army, 
which  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  late  Government, 
showed  signs  tot  content  under  the  new.  In  the  senate 
only  did  the  three  reactionary  parties  still  possess  any 
power ;  and  even  there  their  majority  was  so  small  that 
they  could  not  venture  on  serious  resistance.  Tho 
Orleanist  section,  which,  though  very  weak  in  numoen. 
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V;..  still  held  the  balance,  and  could  give  the  majorit;  to  either 
side,  was  timid  and  moderate,  and  averse  to  heroic 
mea-sures.  Their  refusal  to  prolong  t!ie  crisis  by  consenting 
to  a  secuod  dissolution  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  gave 
time  for  the  moderate  republic  to  consolidate  its  powers. 
The  ele.-:;ions  of  5th  January  1S70,  in  which,  according  to 
the  present  constitution  of  F.-ance,  one-third  of  the  senate 
hi-s  undergone  re-election,  have  happily  brought  that  body 
:rlo  harmony  with  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  country-. 
Fresh  rumours  of  trouble  had  been  industriously  circulated; 
the  temper  of  France  is,  hovv-ever,  so  thoroughly  tranquil, 
and  so  decided  in  favour  of  a  constitutional  republic,  that 
the  hjpi;s  of  the  reactionary  parties  liave  all  been  frustrated. 
It  lii  always  absurd  to  indulge  in  historical  prophecy  ; 
atiJ  forecasts  as  to  the  future  of  France,  thanks  to  the 
M'i.ck  uK-veiaent  of  opinion,  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
country  people,  the  vehemence  in  the  towns,  the  long  suc- 
cession of  changes  in  government  and  constitution,  must  be 
specially  precarious.  Still,  it  is  clear  that,  for  a  time  at 
Sea-it.  ilie  reaction,  however  strong  elsewhere,  has  been 
defeated  in  France  ,  above  all  il  is  clear  that  imperialism 
Las  received  a  heavy  if  not  a  fatal  blow.  This  is  no  little 
matter.  We  live  in  days  in  which  the  growth  of  a  modem 
'niperial;.-.m,  based  on  huge  armaments  and  destructive  of 
•.in.ill  stites,  had  become  a  standing  menace  to  tlie  well- 
be. ng  of  tiie  world;  it  is  a  ground  for  hope  and  thiukful- 
ocs;  that  France,  the  central  state  of  Europe,  has  dednitely 


and  calmly  abandoned  her  imperiaJist  traditions,  and  set  lier-  1S;9 
self  to  live  the  temperate  life  of  a  constitutional  republic 

Each  race  has  its  own  special  function  in  the  general 
polity  of  nations ;  France  seems  called  to  lead  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  wholesome  political  ideas.  Even  in  her  most 
violent  moods,  her  principles  have  been  right,  her  theories 
humane  and  noble.  It  is  true  that  clis  is  deficient  in- 
many  practical  gifts ;  religion  with  her  has  ever  hold  a  very 
secoudary  place ;  her  ideas  on  economical  questions  are 
narrow,  and  in  many  points  her  sympathies  are  not  enlisted 
on  behalf  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be  best.  Still,  her 
present  position  is  an  incalculable  gain  to  Europe,  and  a 
promise  of  good  for  the  future.  With  France  as  a  prudent 
republic,  the  resistance  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  tc  arbitrary 
ixiwer  and  crushing  armies  will  gradually  be  strengthened  ; 
and  constitutional  life,  already  developing  itself  throughout 
the  Latin  races,  will  find  its  best  guarantee  of  stability. 
The  movements  of  Europe  have  often  taken  their  rise  from 
France;  the  union  of  a  strong  government  with  a  vigorous 
national  life  may  also  come  to  date  from  her;  if  England 
has  striven  to  impress  the  practical  rendering  of  her  consti- 
tutional principles  and  her  tongue  on  half  the  world,  Francs 
can  also  boast  that  she  has  provided  her  part  by  enunciating, 
with  the  most  admirable  clearness  of  speech  and  thought, 
those  general  ideas  as  to  the  relations  between  man  and 
man  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  wholesome  system  of 
government. 


PART  HI.— FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 


I.  Geonra/'/tt/  — French  is  the  general  name  of  the  north- 
north-western  group  of  Romanic  dialects,  the  modern  Latin 
of  ntirthcrn  Gaul  (carried  by  emigration  to  some  places — as 
Lower  Canada — out  of  France).  In  a  restricted  sense  it  is 
thit  variety  of  the  Parisian  dialect  which  is  spoken  by  the 
educated,  and  is  the  general  literary  language  of  France. 
The  region  in  which  the  native  language  is  termed  French 
consists  of  the  northern  half  of  France  (including  Lorraine) 
ana  ptrts  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland;  its  boundaries  on 
the  west  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Celtic  dialect.^  of 
Hrittany ,  on  th-;  north-west  and  north,  the  English  Channel; 
on  the  nortli-east  and  east  the  Teutonic  dialects  of  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  In  the  south-east  and  south 
the  boundary  is  to  a  great  extent  conventional  and  ill-de- 
fined, there  being  originally  no  linguistic  break  between  the 
southern  French  dialects  and  the  northern  Provencal  dia- 
lects (it  southern  France,  north-western  Italy,  and  south- 
western Switzerland.  It  is  formed  partly  by  spaces  of  in- 
termediate dialects  (some  of  whose  features  are  French, 
others  Provem;-!!),  partly  by  spaces  of  mised  dialects  result- 
ing from  the  invasion  of  the  space  by  more  northern  and 
more  southern  settlers,  partly  by  lines  where  the  inter- 
med;atc  dialects  have  been  suppressed  by  more  northern 
(French)  and  more  southern  (Provenijal)  dialects  without 
these  iiai^ing  mixed.  Starting  in  the  west  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde.  the  boundary  runs  nearly  north  soon  after 
pxssiug  Bordeaux  ;  a  little  north  of  Angouleme  it  turns  to 
the  ea.^t,  and  runs  in  this  direction  into  Switzerland  to  the 
norili  of  Geneva. 

II  External  History. — (a)  Political. — By  the  Roman 
conquests  the  language  of  Rome  was  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  southern  and  western  Europe,  and  gradually 
supplanted  the  native  tongues.  The  language  introduced 
was  at  first  nearh'  uniform  over  the  whole  empire,  Latin 
provincialisms  and  many  more  or  less  general  features  of 
the  older  vulgar  language  being  suppressed  by  the  pre- 
ponderating intlnence  of  the  educated  speech  of  the  capital. 
B.S  legions  became  stationary,  as  colonies  were  formed,  and 
s  the  natives  adopted  the  language  of  their  conquerors. 


this  language  split  up  into  local  dialects,  the  distinguishing 
features  of  which  are  due,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  (ex- 
cept, to  some  extent,  as  to  the  vocabulary),  not  to  speakers 
of  different  nationalities  misspeaking  Latin,  each  with  the 
peculiarities  of  his  native  language,  but  to  the  fact  that 
linguistic  changes,  which  are  ever  occurring,  are  not  per» 
fectly  uniform  over  a  large  area,  however  homogeneous  the 
speakers.  As  Gaul  was  not  conquered  by  Caesar  till  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  before  our  era,  its  Latin  cannot 
have  begun  to  differ  from  that  of  Rome  till  after  that  date; 
but  the  artificial  retention  of  classical  Latin  as  the  literary 
and  official  language  alter  the  popular  spoken  language  had 
diverged  from  it,  often  renders  the  chrouology  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Romanic  languages  obscure.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  popular  Latin  of  Gaul  had  become  differen- 
tiated from  that  of  central  Italy  before  the  Teutonic  con- 
quest of  Gaul,  which  was  not  completed  till  the  latter  half 
of  the  5th  century  ;  the  invaders  gradually  .adopted  the 
language  of  their  i^ore  civilized  subjects,  which  remained 
unaffected,  except  in  its  vocabulary.  Probably  by  this  tiihe 
it  had  diverged  so  widely  from  the  artificially  preserved 
literary  language  that  it  could  no  longer  be  regarded  merely 
as  mispronounced  Latin  ;  the  Latin  documents  of  the  next 
following  centuries  contain  many  clearly  popular  words  and 
forms,  and  the  literary  and  popular  languages  are  distin- 
guished as  lalina  and  roviana.  The  term  r/allica,  at  first 
denoting  the  native  Celtic  language  of  Gaul,  is  found  ap- 
plied to  its  supplanter  before  the  end  of  the  9th.  century, 
and  survives  in  the  Breton  galleh,  tlie  regular  term  for 
"  French."  After  the  Franks  in  Gaul  had  abandoned  their 
native  Teutonic  language,  the  term /rariciVa,  by  which  this 
was  denoted,  came  to  be  applied  II-  the  Ri'manic  one  they 
adopted,  and,  under  the  form /rnnc(T!S«,  remains  us  ;:3tive 
name  to  this  day ;  but  this  name  was  confined  to  the  Romanic 
of  northern  Gaul,  which  makes  it  probable  that  this,  at  tha 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  name/raiicisca,  had  Itecome  dis- 
tinct from  the  Romanic  of  southern  GauL  Francisca  is  the 
Teutonic  adjective  jraiiki^k,  which  occurs  in  Old  English 
in  the  form  jrcncisc ;  this  word,  with  its  umlauted  r'  from 
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a  with  followiiig  I,  survives  uiiQc  (he  form  French,  which, 
though  purely  Teutonic  in  origin  and  form,  has  long  been 
exclusively  applied  to  the  Romanic  language  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul.  The  German  name /raiizosf,  with  its  accent 
on,  and  o  in,  the  second  syllable,  comes  from  fran^ois,  a 
native  French  form  older  than  fraiv;ais,  but  later  than  the 
Early  Old  French  frarueis.  -The  Scandinavian  eetUers  on 
'  the  north-west  coast  of  France  early  iij  the  10th  century 
quickly  lost  their  native  speech,  which  left  no  trace  except 
in  some  contributions  to  the  vocabulary  of  tho  language 
they  adopted.  The  main  feature  since  is  the  growth  of  tho 
political  supremacy  of  Paris,  carrying  with  it  that  of  its 
4".alect;  in  1539  Francis  I.  ordered  that  all  public  docu- 
ments should  be  in  French  (of  Paris),  which  then  became 
the  official  language  of  the  whole  kingdom,  though  it  is 
etill  foreign  to  nearly  half  its  population. 

The  conquest  of  England  in  1066  by  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  introduced  into  England,  as  the  language  of 
the  rulers  and  (for  a  time)  most  of  the  writers,  the  dialects 
spoken  in  Normandy.  .  Confined  in  their  native  country  to 
definite  areas,  these  dialect.s,  following  their  speakers,  bij- 
came  miied  in  England,  sO  that  their  forms  were  used  to 
some  extent  indifferently ;  and  the  constant  communication 
with  Normandy  maintained  during  several  reigns  introduced 
also  later  forma  of  Continental  Norman.  As  the  conquerors 
learned  the  language  of  the  conquered,  and. as  the  more 
cultured  of  the  latter  learned  that  of  the  former,  the  Nor- 
man of  England  (including  that  of  the  English-speaking 
Lowlands  of  Scotland)  became  anglicized;  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  changes  of  the  Norman  of  France,  it  followed 
those  of  English.  The  accession  in  1154  of  Henry  II.  of 
Anjou  disturbed  the  Norman  character  of  Anglo-French, 
and  the  loss  of  Normandy  under  John  in  1204  gave  full 
play  to  the  literary  importance  of  the  French  of  Paris,  many 
of  whose  forms  afterwards  penetrated  to  England.  At  thti 
same  time  English,  with  a  large  French  addition  to  its 
vocabulary,  was  steadily  recovering  its  supremacy,  and  is 
officially  employed  (for  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest) 
in  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  1258.  The  semi-arti- 
ficial result  of  this  mixture  of  French  of  different  dialects 
^and  of  different  periods,  more  or  less  angliciaed  according 
to  the  date  or  education  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  ia  geYie- 
rally  termed  "the  Anglo-Norman  dialect";  very  mislead- 
ingly  for  a  great  part  of  its  existence,  because  while  the 
French  of  Normandy  was  not  a  single  dialect,  the  later 
French  of  England  came  from  other  French  provinces  bo- 
sides  Norqiandy,  ind,  being  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
artificial  conditions,  was  checked  in  the  natural  development 
implied  by  the  term  "dialect."  The  disuse  of  Anglo- 
Frefich  as  a  natural  language  is  evidenced  by  English  being 
substituted  for  it  in  legal  proceedings  in  1362,  and  in 
schools  in  1387 ;  but  law  reports  wera  written  in  it  up  to 
1600,  and,  converted  into  modern  literary  French,  it  re- 
mains  in  official  use  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills  of 
parliament. 

(4)  Literary. — Uoubtlesa  because  the  popular  Latin  of 
northern  Oaul  changed  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  empire,  French  was,  of  all  the  Romanic  dialects, 
the  first  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  language,  and  the 
first  to  be  uaed  in  literature  j  and  though  the  oldest  speci- 
men now  extant  ia  probably  not  the  first,  it  is  consider 
ably  earlier  than  any  existing  documeuts  of  the  allied 
languivges.  In  813  the  «onncil  of  Tours  ordered  certain 
homilies  to  be  translated  iiito  Ilustic  Roman  or  into  Ger 
man ;  and  in  842  Louis  the  German,  Cliailes  the  Paid,' 
ftn't  their  a'-ruica  confirmed  their  engagements  by  taking 
Oaths  in  both  languages  at  'Strasburg.  These  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  the  historian  Nithard  (who  died  in  853) ; 
and  though,  in  consequence  of  the  only  existing  manuscript 
{at  Rome)  being  more  than  a  ceutury  later  than  the  time 


of  the  autl.or,  certain  alterations,  nave  occurred  in  the  text 
of  the  French  oaths,  they  present  more  archaic  forms  (pro- 
bably of  North-Eastern  French)  than  any  other  document. 
The  next  memorials  are  a  short  poem,  probably  North- 
Eastern,  on  St  Eulalia,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  tha 
10th  century  at  Valenciennes,  and  some  autograph  frag- 
ments (also  at  Valenciennes)  of  a  homily  on  the  pronhet 
Jonah,  in  mixed  Latin  and  Eastern  French,  of  the  same 
period.  To  the  same  century  belong  a  poem  on  Christ's 
Passion,  apparently  in  a  mixed  (not  intermediate)  language  of 
French  and  Provencal,  and  one,  probably  in  South-Eastern 
French,  on  St  Leger ;  both  are  preserved,  in  ditferenk 
handwritings,  in  a  MS.  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  whose  aeribea 
have  inlroducftd  many  Provencal  forms.  After  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century  literary  remains  arc  comparatively 
numerous ;  the  chief  early  representatives  of  the  main 
dialects  are  the  following,  some  of  them  preserved  in 
several  MSS.,  the  earliest  of  which,  however  (the  only  ones 
here  mentioned),  are  in  several  cases  a  generation  or  two 
later  than  the  works  themselves.  In  Western  French 
are  a  verse  life  of  St  Alexius  (Alexis),  probably  Norman, 
in  an  Anglo-Norman  MS.  at  Hildesheim  ;  the  epic  poem  of 
Roland,  possibly  also  Norman,  in  an  A.-N.  MS.  at  Oxford  j 
a  Norman  verbal  translation  of  the- Psalms,  in  an  A.-N.  MS. 
also  at  Oxford ;  another  later  one  it  an  A.-N.  MS.  at  Cam- 
bridge; a  Norman  translation  of  the  Four  Books  of  Kings, 
in  a  native  MS.  at  Paris.  The  earliest  work  in  tli^  Parisian 
dialect  is  probably  the  Travels  of  Charlemagne,  preserved 
in  a  late  Anglo-Norman  MS.  with  much-altered  forms.  In 
Eastern  French,  of  rather  later  date,  there  are  translations 
of  the  Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory,  in  a  MS.  at  Paris,  contain- 
ing also  fragments  of  Gregory's  Moralities,  and  (still  later) 
of  some  Sermons  of  St  Bernard,  in  a  MS.  also  at  Paris. 
From  the  end  of  the  12th  century  literary  and  official  docu- 
ments, often  including  local  charters,  abound  in  almost 
every  dialect,  until  the  growing  influence  of  Paris  caused 
its  language  to  supersede  in  writing  the  other  local  ones. 
Tbi^  influence,  occasionally  apparent  in  the  1 2th  century, 
was  overpowering  in  the  15th,  when  authors,  though  often 
displaying  provincialisms,  almost  all  wrote  in  the  dialect  of 
the  capital ;  the  last  dialect  to  lose  its  literary  independence 
was  the  North-Eastern,  which,  being  the  Romanic  language 
of  Flanders,  had  a  political  life  of  its  own,  and  (modified  by 
Parisian)  was  used  in  literature  after  1400. 

III.  Jnlemal  History — So  little  has  been  done  nntil 
recently,  and  so  much  remiiins  to  be  done,  in  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  sounds,  inflexions,  and  syntax  of  tho 
older  stages  and  dialects  of  French,  tljat  what  follows  can- 
not claim  to  be  more  than  a  fragmentary  sketch,  mainly 
of  the  dialects— that  which  is  now  literary  modern  French, 
and  those  which  were  imported  into  England  by  tho  Nor- 
mans— in  which  English  readers  will  probably  take  most 
interest,  and  especially  of 'the  features  which  explain  the 
forms  of  English  words  of  French  origin.  Dates  and 
places  are  only  approximations,  and  many  statements  are 
liable  to  be  modified  by  further  researches;  want  of  space 
obliges  many  exceptions  and  limitations  to  the  general 
laws,  and  many  points  of  hardly  inferior  importance  to 
those  here  noticed,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  primi- 
tive Latin  forms  given  are  often  not  classical  Latin  words, 
but  derivatives  from  these ;  and  reference  is  generally  made 
to  the  Middle  English  (Chaucerian)  pronunciation  of 
English  words,  not  the  modern. 

(a)  Vocabulary.^Tho  fundamental  part  of  the  vocabulary 
bf  French  is  tho  Latin  imported  into  G<iul,  the  Trench 
words  being  simply  tho  Latin  words  tliemselvos,  with  the 
natural  changes  undergone  by  all.  living  speech,  or  de- 
rivatives formed  at  various  dates.  Comparatively  few 
words  were  introduced  from  the  Celtic  language  of  the 
native  inhabitants  (tfc, /iVne  from  the  Celtic  words  civco 
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by  Latm  writers  as  beccus,  lenca),  but  the  number  adopted 
from  .the  language  cf  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Gaul  is 
large  (guerre  =  werra;  laid  =  laidh;  choisir  =  kamjan). 
The  words  were  imported  at  different  periods  of  the  Teutonic 
supremacy,  and  consequently  show  chronological  differences 
in  theft  sounds  (Jiair  =  hataii ;  fran^ais  -fi-ankisk;  ecnvisse 
—  krebiz;  ec/iine='sk-ina).  Small  separate  importations  of 
Teutonic  words  resulted  from  the  Scandinavian  settlement  in 
France,  and  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Low  German 
nations  on  the  North  Sea  {frifr  =  Norse  hripa ;  ckaloupe  = 
Dutch  sloop;  est  =  0\d  Englisii  edst).  In  the  meantime, 
as  Latin  (with  considerable  alterations  in  pronunciation, 
vocabulary,  &c.)  continued  in  literary,  ofRcial,  and  ecclesias- 
tical use,  the  popular  language  borrowed  from  time  to  time 
various  more  or  less  altered  classical  Latin  words ;  and 
when  the  popular  language  came  to  be  used  in  literature, 
especially  in  that  of  the  church,  these  importations  largely 
increased  (virginitet  Eulalia=  virginildtem;  imagena  Alexis 
=  imiginem — the  popular  forms  would  probably  have  been 
vei-nedet,  emain).  At  the  Renaissance  they  became  very 
abundant,  and  have  continued  since,  stifling  to  some  extent 
the  developmental  power  of  the  language.  Imported  words, 
whether  Teutonic,  classical  Latin,  or  other,  often  receive 
gome  modification  at  their  importation,  and  always  take 
part  in  all  subsequent  natural  phonetic  changes  in  the  lan- 
guage (Early  Old  French  adversarie.  Modern  French  adver- 
saire).  Those  French  words  which  appear  to  contradict  the 
phonetic  laws  were  mostly  introduced  into  the  language 
after  the  taking  place  (in  words  already  existing  in  the 
language)  of  the  changes  formulated  by  the  laws  in  ques- 
tion ;  compare  the  late  imported  Idiqiie  with  the  inherited 
lai,  both  from  Latin  laicum.  In  this  and  many  other  cases 
the  language  possesses  two  forms  of  the  same  Latin  word, 
one  descended  from  it,  the  other  borrowed  {meuhle  and 
mobile  from  mObilem).  Some  Oriental  and  other  foreign 
words  were  brought  in  by  the  crusaders  (amiral  from  amir) ; 
in  the  16th  century,  wars,  royal  marriages,  and  literature 
caused  a  large  number  of  Italian  words  {soldat  =  soldatu  \ 
brave  =  bravo ;  caresser  =  carezzdre)  to  be  introduced,  and 
many  Spanish  ones  (alcove  =  akoba  ;  hdbler  =  hahlar).  A 
few  words  have  been  furnished  by  Provencal  (abeille, 
cadenas),  and  several  have  been  adopted  from  other  dia- 
lects into  the  French  of  Paris  (esquiver  Norman  or  Picard 
for  the  Paris  French  eschiver).  German  has  contri- 
buted a  few  (hlocus  =  blochils;  choucroute  =  siirkrict) ;  and 
recently  a  considerable  number  have  been  imported  from 
Eng\a.nd  {drain,  con/ortable,  flirlfr).  In  Old  French,  new- 
words  are  freely  formed  by  derivation,  and  to  u  less 
extent  by  ciimposition;  in  Modem  French,  borrowing  from 
Latin  or  other  foreign  languages  is  the  more  usual  course. 
Of  the  French  words  now  obsolete  some  have  disappeared 
because  the,  things  they  express  are  obsolete ;  others  have 
been  replaced  by  words  of  native  formation,  and  many  have 
been  superseded  by  foreign  words  generally  of  literary 
origin  ;  of  those  which  survive,  many  have  undergone  con- 
siderable alterations  in  meaning.  A  large  number  of  Old 
French  words  and  meanings,  now  extinct  in  the. language 
of  Paris,  were  introduced  into  English  after  the  Norman 
Conquest;  and  though  some  have  perished,  many  have 
survived — strife  from  Old  French  estrif  (Teutonic  strli); 
quaint  from  cointe  (cognitum) ;  renumber  from  remembrer 
(rememordre) ;  ckaplet  (garland)  from  chapelet  (Modern 
French  "  chaplet  of  beads") ;  appointment  (rendezvous)  from 
appointement  (now  "  salary").  Many  also  survive  in  other 
French  dialects. 

(6)  Dialects. — The  history  of  the  French  language  from 
the  period  of  its  earliest  extant  literary  memorials  is  that 
of  the  dialects  composing  it.  But  as  the  popular  notion  of 
a  dialect  as  the  speech  of  a  definite  area,  possessing  certain 
ncculiarities  confined  to  and  extending  throughout  that  area, 


is  far  from  correct,  it  will  be  advisable  to  drop  the  mislead- 
ing divisions  into  "  Norman  dialect," ."  Picard  dialect,"  and 
the  like,  and  take-  instead  each  important  feature  in  the 
chronological  order  (as  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  of  its 
development,  painting  out  roughly  the  area  in  which  it  ex- 
ists, and  its  present  state.  The  local  terms  used  are  inteii- 
ticnally  vague,  and  it  does  not,  for  instance,  at  all  follow 
that  because  "Eastern"  and  "Western"  are  used  to  denote 
the  localities  o{  more  than  one  dialectal  feature,  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  divisions  is  the  same  in 
each  case.  It  is,  indeed,  because  dialectal  differences  as 
they  arise  do  not  follow  the  same  boundary  lines  (much 
less  the  political  divisions  of  provinces),  but  cross  one 
another  to  any  extent,  that  to  speak  of  the  dialect' of  a 
large  area  as  an  individual  whole,  unless  that  area  is  cut 
off  by  physical  or  alien  linguistic  boundaries,  creates  only, 
confusion.  Thus  the  Central  French  of  Paris,  the  ancestor 
of  classical  Sfodern  French,  belongs  to  the  South  in  having 
ts,  not  tsh,  for  Latin  k  (c)  before  i  and  e>  tsh,  not  k,  for  k  (c) 
before  a;  and  gii,  not  w,  for  Teutonic  w;  while  it  belongs 
to  the  East  in  having  oi  for  earlier  ei;  and  to  the  West  in 
having  e,  not  ei,  for  Latin  a ;  and  i,  not  ei,  from  Latin  e  +  i. 
It  may  be  well  to  note  that  Southern  French  does  not 
correspond  to  southern  France,  whose  native  language  is 
Proven5al.  "Modern  French"  means  ordinary  educated 
Parisian  French.       _       _ 

(c)  Phonologg.^ — The  history  of  the  sounds  of  a  language 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  of  its  inflexions,  which, 
no  less  than  the  body  of  a  word,  are  composed  of  sounds 
This  fact,  and  the  fact  that  unconscious  changes  are  mucu 
more  reducible  to  law  than  conscious  ones,  render  the  phono 
logy  of  a  language  by  far  the  surest  and  widest  foundation 
for  its  dialectology,  the  importance  of  the  sound-changes 
in  this  respect  depending,  not  on  their  prominence,  but  on 
the  earliuess  of  their  date.  For  several  centuries  after  thd 
divergence  between  spoken  and  written  Latin,  the  history 
of  these  changes  has  to  be  determined  mainly  by  reasoning, 
aided  by  a  little  direct  evidence  in  the  mfispelliugs  of  in 
scriptions,  the  semi-popular  forms  in  glossaries,  and  lhe_ 
warnings  of  Latin  grammarians  against  vulgarities.  With 
the  rise  of  Romanic  literature  the  materials  for  tracing  tliej 
changes  become  abundant,  though  as  they  do  not  give  us 
the  sounds  themselves,  but  only  their  written  representa- 
tions, much  difficulty,  and  some  uncertainty,  often  ettaclf 
to  deciphering  the  evidence.  Fortunately,  early  Romanic 
orthography,  that  of  Old  French  included  (for  which  se^ 
next  section),  was  phonetic,  as  Italian  orthography  still  is; 
the  alphabet  was  imperfect,  as  many  new  sounds  had  to  be 
represi^nted  which  were  not  provided  for  in  the  Romac 
alphabet  from  which  it  arose,  but  writers  aimed  at  re- 
presenting the  sounds  they  uttered,  not  at  using  a  fixed 
combination  of  letters  for  each  W'Ord^  however  they  pro« 
uounced  it 

The  characteristics  of  French  as  distrnguished  from  the 
allied  languages  and  from  Latin,  and  the  relations  of  its 
sounds,  inflexions,  and  syntax  to  those  of  the  last-named 
language,  belong  to  the  genernl  subject  of  the  Romanic  lan- 
guages. It  will  be  well,  however,  to  mention  here  some  of  the 
features  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  closely  related  Proven- 
i,-al,  and  .some  in  which  it  differs.  As  to  the  latter,  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  two  languages  glide  insen- 
sibly into,  one  another,  there  being  a  belt  of  dialects  which 
possess  some  of  the  features  of  each.  French  and  Provencal 
of  the  10th  century — the  earliest  date  at  which  documents 
exist  in  both — agree  to  a  great  extent  in  the  treatment  of 
Latin  final  coiisonants  and  the  vowels  preceding  them,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  inflexions  (numerous  French 
examples  occur  in  this  section).  (1)  They  reject  all  vowels, 
except  a,  of  Latin  final  (unaccented)  syllables,  unless  pre- 
ceded hy  certain  coosoannt  combinations  or  followed  by  nt 
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(here,  as  elsewhere,  certain  exceptions  cann^'it  be  noticed) ; 

(2)  they  do  not  reject  a  similarly  situated ;  (3)  they  reject 
final  (unaccented)  m  ;  (4)  they  retain  final  «.  French  and 
Northern  Provencal  also  agree  in  changing  Latin  ii  from  a 
labio-giittuml  to  a  labio-palatal  vowel ;  the  niodem  sound 
(German  ii)  of  the  accented  vowel  df  French  lune,  Proven^jal 
luna,  contrasting  with  that  in  Italian  and  Spanish  luiia, 
appears  to  have  existed  before  the  earliest  extant  documents. 
The  final  vowel  laws  generally  apply  to  the  unaccented 
vowel  preceding  the  accented  syllable,  if  it  is  preceded  by 
another  syllable,  and  followed  by  a  single  consonant — matin 
{mdtutinum),  doitoir  (dormlluruim),  with  vowel  dropped ; 
canevas  {cannahdceitm),  armeilnre,  later  amieure,  now 
armure  {armdtiram),  with  e  =  i,  as  explained  below. 

On  the  other  hand,  French  differs  from  Provengal: — 
(1)  in  uniformly  preserving  (in  Early  Old  French)  Latin  final 
t,  which  is  generally  rejected  in  -Provencjal — French  aimet 
(Latin  amat),  Provencal  avia;  aimeni  {amant),  aman;  (2) 
in  always  rejecting,  absorbing,  or  consonantizing  the  vowel 
of  the  last  syllable  but  one,  if  unaccented;  in  such  words  as 
wiyde  (often  spelt  angle),  the  e  after  the  g  only  serves  to 
show  its  soft  sound — French  vehitie  {vaincre,  Latin  vinc-ere), 
Provenij-al  veneer,  with  accent  on  first  syllable;  French 
eselandre  {seandalam),  Provencal  escandul;  French  olie  (dis- 
syllabic, i  =  y  consonant,  now  huile),  Proven<;al  oti  (oleum); 

(3)  in  changing  accented  a  not  in  position  into  ai  before 
nasals  and  gutturals  and  not  after  a  palatal,  and  elsewhere 
into  e  (West  French)  or  ei  (East  French),  which  develops  an 
i  before  it  when  preceded  by  a  palatal — French  main  (Latin 
manum),  Provencal  man;  aigre  (dcrem),  agre;  ele  (dlam). 
East  French  eile,  ala;  vieitie  {nudietdtem),  East  Frencli 
moilieit,  meitai;  (4)  in  changing  a  in  unaccented  final 
syllables  into. the  vowel  »,  intermodiato  to  a  and  e;  this 
vowel  is  written  a  in  one  or  two  of  the  older  documents, 
elsewhere  e — French  aiine  (Latin  amd),  Provenjcl  ama; 
aimes  (amds),  amas;  aimet  (amat),  ama;  (5)  in  changing 
original  an  into  o — French  or  (aunim),  Provencal  anr; 
rubei-  (Teutonic  raubun),  lauhar;  (C)  in  changing  general 
Romanic  e,  from  accented  e  and  i  not  in  position,  into  ei — 
French  veine  (venam),  Proven(j-al  vena ;  peil  (pilnm),  pel. 

As  some  of  the  dialectal  differences  were  in  existence  at 
the  date  of  the  earliest  extant  documents,  and  as  the  exist- 
ing materials,  till  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century,  are 
scanty  and  of  uncertain  locality,  the  chronological  order 
(here  adopted)  of  the  earlier  sound  changes  is  only  tentative. 
I  (1.)  Northern  French  has  Ish  (written  c  or  ch)  for  L^tin  A-  (c)  and 
t  before  palatal  vowels,  where  Central  ami  Soutteni  French  have  tt 
(written  c  or  z) — North  Norman  and  Picard  chire  (ceram),  bruch 
{brachium),  ptache  {plnleam);  Parisian,  South  Norman,  &c.,  cire, 
braz,  place.  Before  the  close  of  the  Early  Old  French  period  (12th 
century)  Is  loses  its  initial  consonant,  and  the  same  h.ippencd  to  Ish 
a  century  or  two  later  ;  wiMi  this  change  the  old  distinction  is 
maintained — Modern  Guernsey  and  Picard  rhirc.  Modern  I'icard 
ptache  (in  ordinaly  Modern  French  s]ielling) ;  usual  French  circ, 
place.  English,  having  borrowed  from  North  and  South  Norni.''n 
j  (and  later  Parisian),  has  instances  of  both  Ish  and  s,  the  former  in 
'  comparatively  small  number  —  chisel  (Modern  French  'ciseau  = 
I  (.')  caeseUitm),  escutcheon  (icussnn,  scutio/icm) ;  cilij  (cite,  civilnlcm), 
<  jiUkc.  (2.)  Initial  Teutonic  w  is  retiiivied  in  the  north-east  and  along 
the  north  coa.st ;  elsewhere,  as  in  the  other  Romance  languages,  g 
was  prefixed— Picard,  he,  ^oardc  (Teutonic  warda),  vcrre  (wcrra); 
Parisian,  kc,  rjiuircU,  guerre.  In  the  ISth  century  the  /'  or  u>  of 
g:i  dropjml,  giving  the  Modern  French  garde,  gucrr:  (w'h  gu-g); 
ir  remains  in  Picard  and  Walloon,  but  in  North  Normandy  it 
becomes  i-Modem  Guernsey  I'livo^i,  Walloon  wa:cm.  Modern  French 
gaain  (Teutonic  vmsmi).  English  lias  both  forms,  sometimes  in 
words  originally  the  same — wage  and  jdjc  (Modem  French  gage, 
Teutonic  wadi);  warden  ami  guardian  {gardien,  mirdinq).  (3.1 
jLatin  b  after  accented  a  in  the  imperfect  of  the  first  conjugation, 
which  becomes  v  in  Kastcrn  French,  in  Western  French  further 
chaiiMs  1  >  w,  and  forms  the  diiihthoiig  ba  with  the  preceding 
vowel— Norman  aviowe  (amabam).  portout  (jiorlabat);  Curgiiudian 
amci^e,  porlcvct.  Eve  is  still  retained  in  some  places,  but  genc- 
Irally  the  imperfect  of  the  first  conjugation  is  a-ssiniilated  to  that 
of  the  otheiu— rtiiiciiY,  like  avuit  (habcbal).  (■).)  The  palatalization 
of  avsiy  then  e.xistiug  i-  and  g  (hard)  when  followed  by  a,  i,  or  c, 
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after  having  caused  the  development  of  i  before  the  «  (East  yrencll 
ci)  derived  from  a  not  in  position,  is  abandoned  in  the  north,  thf 
consonants  returning  to  ordinary  k  or  g,  while  in  the  centre  and 
south  they  are  assibilated  to  tih  or  rf:A— North  Norman  and 
Picard  cachier  (ca2>tidre).  Icier  {cdrum),  cose  {causam),  esBvcr  (Ten. 
tonic  skiuha7i),  wikel  (Teutonic  wik  +  iltum),  gat  [galtum),  gardin 
(from  Teutonic  gard);  South  Norman  and  Parisian  chacicr,  claer, 
chose,  eschiver,  guichct,  jal,  jardin.  Probably  in  the  14lli  centurj 
the  initial  consonant  of  tsh,  dzh  disappeared,  giving'  the  modem 
French  eliasser,  jardiii.  with  ch  =  sh  a.ndj  =  zh;  but  Uhia  retained 
in  Walloon,  and  dzh  in  Lorraine.  The  Northern  forms  survive— 
Modern  Guernsey  cachier,  gardin  ;  Picard  cachcr,  gardin.  Englist 
possesses  numerous  examples  of  both  forms,  sometimes  in  related 
vtotds— catch  and  chaise  ;  wicket,  eschew;  gaiden,  jaundice {jaunjsse, 
from  gnlbanum).  (5. )  For  Latin  accented  a  not  in  position  Westerr 
French  usually  has  i,  Eastern  French  ci,  both  of  which  take  an  i 
before  them  when  a  palatal  precedes — Norman  and  Parisian  \pci 
(jmrem),  oirz  iaudidtis);  Lorraine  ixir,  oicis.  In  the  17th  and  18tl 
centuries  clote  <!  changed  to  open  i,  except  when  final  or  before  a  silenl 
consonant — amcr  {aindruni)  now  having e,  aitncr  {arndrc)  retaining^ 
English  shows  the  Western  close  I— peer  (Modern  French  ;in?r,  Uli' 
French  jwr),  chief  (chef,  caput);  Middle  High  German  the  Eastern  r 
— lavieir  (Modern  French  Vainer,  t'aimer,  la  iner=  Uii'm  jnare) 
(6.)  Latin  accented  e  not  in  position,  when  it  came  to  be  followed  ii 
Old  French  by  i,  unites  with  this  to  form  i  in  the  Western  dialects 
while  the  Eastern  have  the  diphthong  ei — Picard,  Norman,  and  Par 
isian^Ve  {pcjor),piz{ pectus);  tiurgundian^Kirc/iCi;.  Tiic  distinctior 
is  still  preserved — Modern  French  pirc,  pis;  Modern  Burgundiar 
peire,  pci.  English  words  show  always  t — price  {prix,  prelium), 
spiie  (dipit,  despeetum).  (7.)  The  nasalization  of  vowels  followed 
by  a  nasal  consonant  ilid  not  take  place  simultaneously  with  all  th« 
vowels.  A  and  e  before  ?i  (guttural  n,  as  in  siag),  n  (jtalatal  n),  n. 
and  m  were  nasal  in  the  31th  century,  such  words  as  laid  (taniuni] 
and  gent  (gc-nienn)  forming  in  the  Alexis  assonances  to  themselves, 
distinct  from  the  assonances  with  a  and  e  before  non-nasal  con- 
sonants. In  the  Roland  umhre  {ombre,  umbram)  and  culchct  {conchy 
cottocat),  fier  (fenan)  and  chicns  (caiies),  dit  {dicluvi)  and  vim 
{vcnit),  ceinte  {ciiu:ta7n)  and  vcie  {vote,  viam),  brun  (Teutonic  brun] 
and  fut  (fuit)  assonate  freely,  thougli  o  (u)  before  nasals  shows  s 
tendency  to  separation.  The  nasalization  of  i  and  u  (  =  Moderr 
French  u)  did  not  take  place  till  the  16th  century  ;•  and  in  all  cases 
the  loss  of  the  following  nasal  consonant  is  quite  modem,  the  oldei 
pronunciation  of  tant,  ombre  being  tdiU,  ombr?,  not  as  n*w  td,  bbrh. 
The  nasalization  took  place  whether  the  nasal  consonant  was  oi 
was  not  followed  by  a  \o\\A,  fevunc  {/hninaui),  henineur  {honorem] 
being  pronounced  with  nasal  vowels  in  the  first  syllable  till  after  thf 
16th  century,  as  indicated  by  the  doubling  of  the  nasal  consonant 
in  the  spelling  and  by  the  phonetic  change  {in  fcmme  and  othei 
words)  next  to  be  nienlioned.  English  generally  has  an  (now  often 
reduced  to  a)  for  Old  French  d — vaunt  {vantcr,  vdnitdre),  tnvmy 
{ianni,  (?)  Celtic).  (8.)  The  assimilation  of  i  (nasal  c)  to  d  (nasal  a) 
did  not  begin  till  the  middle  of  the  llth  century,  and  is  not  yet 
universal  in  France,  though  generally  a  century  later.  .  In  the 
Alexis  nasal  a  (as  in  tanl)  is  never  confounded  with  nasal  e  (aa.jn 
gent)  in  the  assonances,  though  the  copyist  (a  century  later)  often 
writes  «  for  nasal  e  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  aitifant  {enfant, 
infantevi);  in  the  Roland  there  are  several  cases  of  mixture  in  the 
assonances,  gent,  for  instance,  occurring  in  ant  stanzas,  tafiU  in  enl 
ones.  English  has  several  words  with  a  for  «  before  nasals — rank 
(rang.  Old  French  rene,  Teutonic  hringa),  jxtns^i (pcnsic,  pmsatam); 
but  the  majority  show  e— enter  {entrer,  intrdrc),  fleam  {jlamme. 
Old  YvQnch.  fleme,  phlcbotomuin):  Tlie  distinction  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Norman  of  Guernsey,  where  nn  and  en,  ♦hough  both  nas.al, 
have  different  sounds — tanchicr  {lancrr,  laiicedre),  but  viiidrie  (Old 
French  mcntcrie,  from  mcvtiri).  (9.)  The  loss  of  s,  or  ratlier  s,  be- 
fore voiced  consonants  began  early,  s  being  often  omitted  or  wrongly 
inserted  in  12th  century  MSS.  — Earliest  Old  French  ma.ile  (mas- 
culum),  sisdre  {slxrnm);  Modern  French  male,  cidre.  In  English 
it  has  everywhere  disappeared— j/m/c,  cider ;  except  in  two  words, 
where  it  appears,  as  occasionally  in  Old  French,  as rf—wicdrffo  (miter, 
misculdrc),  juedlar  (neflier.  Old  French  also  meslicr,  majiildrium) 
The  loss  of  5  before  voiceless  consonants  (except  /)  is  about  two 
centuries  later,  and  it  is  ii'-t  uiiivers.al  even  in  Parisi.in — Early  Old 
French  /m/c  (ftstam),  escuicr  (scvldrium) ;  Modern  French /e(c, 
icuyer,  but  ei^pircr  (sperdrc).  In  the  north-east  s  before  t  is  still 
retained — Wallonn  chestai  (chdteau,  castcllum),fiess(fite).  English 
shows  s  rcgularly^crt.si,  esquire.  (10.1  Medial  dh  (soft  tt,  as  in 
tlien),  and  final  th  from  Latin  t  or  d  between  vowels,  do  not  begin 
to  disappear  till  the  latter  half  of  the  llth  century.  In  native 
French  MSS.  dh  is  generally  written  d,  and  th  written  I;  but  the 
German  scribe  of  the  O.atlis  writes  ndjmiha  (adjOtam),  ceulhuna 
(Greek  i-nW  and  !i>i«»i);  and  the  English  one  of  the  Alexis  o»i/r£(Aa 
(eoMratam),  lolhet  (lauddlum).  and  that  of  the  Cambridge  Psalter 
heritcth  {hereditdtcm).  McJial  dh  often  dro|«.  even  in  tlic  last- 
named  MSS.,  and  .soon  disaj-iwars ;  the  s.ime  is  true  for  final  th  in 
Western  French — Modern  Freri"h  contrc-,  loui.  But  in  East/"™ 
French  final  th,  to  which  Latin  (  between  vowels  had  probably  beei 
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■educed  through  d  anJ  JA,  appears  in  the  I2tti  c^iiiurj*  and  later  as 
;  rhyming  oq  ordinary  French  -final  I — Pic^ird  and  liurgundian 
xchuU  {jieccdtum),  apcUit  {appeUdium).  In  Western  French  some 
ioaL  tks  were  saved  by  being  changed  to  /—Modern  French  soij 
\sUim)^  TTuxw/t obsolete,  viodum).  KiigUah  has  one  or  two  instances 
af  fiual  th.  none  of  mtdxzX  dh—f(iiih.  {foiy  fidem)'.  Middle  English 
zariU^  [chariU,  earitdUm),  druS  (Old  French  rfru,  Teutonic  drUd); 
t^enerally  the  consonant  is  lost — counlry,  chantii.  Middle  High 
German  shows  the  Eastern  '  French  final  consonant  — 7?iora/iY^ti 
{}noraliU,  mordlildlrtn)-  {U.)  T  from  Latin  final  t,  if  in  an  Old 
French  UDaccenied  syllabic,  begins  to  disap)if:ir  m  the  Roland, 
where  sometimes  aiirict  {amat\  sometimes  anne.  is  required  by 
the  metre,  and  soon  drops  in  all  dialects.  The  Modern  French 
'  r  of  aimet-il  and  similar  forms  is  ati  analogical  insertion  from 
'•ich    forms   as  d^t-il   (domnt)^  where   the  t  has  always  existed. 

12.)  The  change  of  the  diphthong  ai  to  ^t  and  afterwards  to  U 

the  doubling  indicates  lengtli)  ha»i  not  taken  pUiu  in  the  earliest 
.'■'reach  documents,  woi-ds  with  ai  assonatul^  only  on  words  with  a  ; 
111  the  Roland  such  assonances  occur,  bnt  tiiose  of  ai  on  t  are  more 
frequent— /aire  (^fu^^re)  assonating  on  parastrc  (pntrasler)  and  on 
earttfj  (estis).  and  the  MS.  (half  a  century  iatt-r  than  the  poem)  occa* 
sioD&llydias  ei  and  e  for  a\ — redeimet  {rtcldmal^,  desfcrc  [disfac<:Tc)^ 
the  latter  a^ecing  with  the  Modern  French  sound  Befoie  nasals 
(as  ID  laine  =:^ ldn9.m)  and  -U  (as  in  pay^  =  pdcdluta],  ax  remained  a 
diphthong  up  to  the  16th  century,  being  appan  ntly  ei.  whose  fate 
in  this  sttuatioa  it  haa  followed.  English  sho'v».u,  regularly  before 
nasals  and  when  final,  and  m  a  few  other  words— yui«  [vutn,  vdwum), 
pay  {payer,  pdcdre),  wait  {guttler,  Teutonic  \vnhten)\  but  before 
most  consonants  it  has  usually  ^ — peace  \pais,  pdremu  JcaX  {/ait, 
/actum).  (13.)  The  loss  or  transposition  of  i  {  =  y-eonsonaut)  follow- 
ing the  consonant  ending  an  accented  syllable  begins  in  the  12th 
century — Early  Old  French  gloru  ('jlOruim).  estudie  istudium),  olic 
ioleum);  Modern  French  gloxre,  dude,  kiaU  Enqlish  sometimes 
shows  the  earlier  lorm—gloryt  studu .  sometimes  the  later— ofotrcr 
{ctouaire.  Early  Old  French  doarte,  dotdnum).  oil {huitc).  (14.)The 
vocalization  of  I  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  followed  hv  a  consonant 
becomes  frequent  at  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century  .  when  preceded  by 
open  i,  an  a  developed  before  the  I  while  this  wa.s  a  consonant  —  1 1th 
century  salse  {snha],  beltet  {belhtdtem),  solder  {so}iddrc\:  Modern 
French  sauc£^  heauti,  soudcr.  In  Parisian,  tinal  <*/  fullowed  the  fate 
of  il  before  a  consonant,  becoming  the  inphihung  t<tu,  but  in  Nor- 
man the  vocalization  did  not  take  pLiie.  and  the  /  whs  afteruaids 
rejected — Modern  French  ruisseau,  Mixiern  Guernsey  rtcssi  {riin' 
ceilutn).  English  words  of  French  oiigin  sunieiinies  sliow  I  before 
a  consonant,  but  the  general  form  is  u — scald  {tchauder,  excaliddre), 

W^a^(«r  (ffau(z<r,  Teutonic  IValdharx),  sauce,  beaut u,  sodeT,  Final 
ei  is  kept — veal  {veati^  vntcUum),  seal  {siran,  sigillum).  (15.)  In 
the  east  and  centre  &l  changes  to  Oi,  while  the  older  sound  is 
retained  in  the  north-west  and  west — Noriniin  r^treil  {elroU^ 
strictutn),  prext  {proxe,  praedam),  12th  century  Picard.  Parisian, 
&c.  estroU,  proie.  Rut  the  earliest  (lOlh  centu.y)  s]K;ciniens  of  the 
latter  group  of  dialects  have  ri — pleicr  (;//oy<^.  pitcdre]  Enlalia. 
^ncttretet  {viettraU,  rmttere  habebai)  Jonah,  i-'ansian  Oi,  whether 
from  €1  or  from  Old  French  ox,  6i,  became  m  the  16ih  century 
ut  ispellmss  with  one  or  oe  are  not  uncommon — vnrouer  for 
iniroir,  viirdl^rxuTa)^  and  in  the  following,  in  feituiii  words,  e,  now 
written  at— /ra7i^aw,  connaltre,  from /rnn(;ois  [/ra^uyx^.  fraitcxscwin;, 
lOHOistre  iconuistrr,  cognoscerc),  where  it  did  not  undergo  the  latter 
change  it  is  now  ua  or  iva — rox  {ret.  rignm,  crotx  (tnzw,  crucetn). 
Before  nasals  and  palatal  /.  ei  (nowii^)  wa>  kc]>i — vei'ie  {vena), 
vetlie  {vigiid\,  antl  it  everywhere  survjvps  unlabializtd  in  Mo-Jeri* 
i^oTmnn— Gni;ni'i<'y<itclle(Hcnle. Stella )wiiht,ser{soir ,  sir um)  withe. 
English  shows  generally  ei  (or  ai)  for  original  pi — strait  (CifraO, 
prey  [prru),  but  in  several  words  the  later  Parisian  oi — coy  {cm, 
gititum).  loyal  {loyal,  legdUm).  (16  )  The  sphtlmg  of  the  vowcl- 
,iound  from  accented  Latin  o  or  u  not  in  i.>osition,  represented  in  Old 
French  "by  o  and  u  indifferently,  into  u,  o  (before  iiasais),  and  eu. 
(the  latter  at  first  a  diphthong,  now  =. German  6),  is  unknown  to 
Western  French  till  the  I2th  century,  and  is  not  general  in  the 
■  ast-     The  sound  in  lUh  century  Norman  was  much  nearer  to  u 

Modern  Frcnih  ou)  than  to  6  (Modem  French  <5),  as  the  words 
Utrrowed  by  Eiiglinh  show  uu  (at  hrst  written  u,  afterwards  ou  or 
■-"/').  never  o6 .  but  was  probably  ?iol  quite  u.  as  Modern  Norman 
shows  the  same  splitting  of  the  sound  as  Parisian.  Examples  are 
—  Eaily  Old  French  tspose  or  cspuse  {fpijnsam),  nam.  or  num  {norncnX 
ftor  or  Jiur  {JlOrem);  Modern  French  tpoiiac^  vom,  Jieur .  Modern 
Guernsey  ^ou^  (9u«Ti/f,  gulam),  iiom,fllear  Modern  Picard  also 
shows  u,  which  IS  tiie  regular  snnnd  Ix-fore  r— //£i«r ;  but  Modern 
Burgundian  often  keeps  the  onginal  Old  French  o — vo  wuxis,  xos). 
English  shows  almost  always  uu — spouse,  noutiy  jJ&wer  (Eaily 
Middle  English  spvsc,  nun,  jlur)\  but  nephew  with  iu  {ncvcu,, 
Hcpotcm).  1 17.)  The  loss  of  the  u  (or  w)  of  qu  dates  from 
llie  end  en*  the  12th.century — Old  French  quart  (qvorfum),  quUicr 
yqvi^ldre)  with  qu~kw.  Modern  'Prf-n^h- quart,  qnUtcr  witVj  qa 
=  k.  In  Walloon  the  w  is  preserved — coudr  {quart),  cuiHcr;  as 
ifl  the  case  lu  English — quart,  quit.  The  w  of  jw  seems  to  have 
b*?«n  lost  rather  earlier,  English  having  simple  g — gage  \gi\i^€,  older  \ 


^uigc,  Teutonic  wadi),  gxiise  {guise,  Teutonic  v)^a).  (18.)  ITie 
change  of  the  diphthong  6u  to  uu  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
12th  centurj',  such  words  as  Anjou  {Andtgdvum)  assonating  in  the 
Rolaud  QU  fort  {fortevi);  and  did  not  occur  in  Picardy,  where  tn 
became  au — cans  from  older  c&us^  cbls  {cous,  cellos)  coinciding  with 
cans  from  calz  {chaiuis.  calidos).  English  keeps  iyii  distinct  from 
uu — vault  for  varU  (Modern  French  vo^c,  vclvUam),  sodcr  {soiuUr, 
soliddre).  (19.)  The  chajige  of  the  diphthong  it  to  simple  i  is 
specially  Anglo-Norman;  in  Old  French  of  the  Continent  these 
sounds  never  rhyme,  in  that  of  England  they  constantly  do,  and 
English  words  show,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  simple  vowel— ^Vrc« 
(Old  French  ficrs,  ftrus),  chief  {chief,  caput),  with  ic  =  ee;  but 
pannier  {panier,  pandnum).  At  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
period,  Pai'ibian  dropped  the  i  of  le  when  preceded  Vy  eh  or  j — cA</", 
abregcr{0\d  French  abregtcr,  abbrevidre);  elsewhere  (except  in  verbs) 
«  is  retained— yic'*  {ferum),  pxtie  {pictdtem).  Modern  Guernsey 
retains  K*  alter  ch — ap'rchicr  \approcher,  adpropedre).  (20.)  Some 
of  the  Modern  French  changes  have  found  their  places  under  older 
ones;  those  remaining  to  be  noticed  are  so  recent  that  English, 
examples  of  the  older  forms  are  superfluous.  In  the  16th  century 
tlie  diphthong  au  changed  to  ao  itnd  then  to  6,  its  present  sound, 
rendering,  for  instance,  maux  (Old  French  vials,  vialos)  identical 
with  Tnots  {mutton's.  The  au  of  eau  underwent  the  same  change, 
but  Its  «  was  still  sounded  as  3  (the  c  of  q-xe);  in  the  next  century 
this  was  dropped,  making  veaicx  (Old  French  vecls,  vitellos)  identical 
with  vaux  {vals,  valles).  (21.)  A  more  general  and  very  important 
change  began  much  earlier  than  the  last;  this  is  the  loss  of  many 
final  consonants.  In  Eaily  Old  French  every  consonant  was  pro- 
nounccd  as  written  ,  by  degrees  many  of  them  disa[ipeared  when 
followed  by  another  consonant,  whether  in  the  same  word  (in  which 
case  they  were  geiieuilly  omitted  in  writing)  or  in  a  following  one. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Itith  century;  those  final  con- 
sonants which  are  usually  silent  in  Modern  French  were  still 
sounded,  if  before  a  vowel  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  a  line  of 
poetry,  but  generally  not  elsewhere.  Thus  a  large  number  of 
French  words  had  two  forms;  the  Old  French /or(  appeared  d.s  fbr 
(though  still  written /c/r()  before  a  consonant, /c)r£  elsewhere.  At  a 
Ijter  i^teriod  final  consonants  were  lost  (with  ceiUin  exceptions) 
when  the  word  stood  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  of  a  line  of  jioetry; 
but  they  are  generally  kept  uhen  followed  by  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel.  (22.)  A  still  later  change  is  the  general  loss  of  tiie 
vowel  (written  e)of  nn.iccenli-d  final  syllaldes;  this  vowel  preserved 
m  the  16th  century  the  sound  a,  which  it  appe.TS  to  have  had  in 
Early  Chi  French.  In  later  Anglo-Nomiau  final  ?  (like  every  other 
sound)  was  treated  e.xuctly  as  the  same  sound  in  Middle  English; 
that  IS,  It  came  to  be  omitted  or  retained  at  pleasure,  and  in  the 
IStli  century  disappeared.  In  Old  French  the  loss  of  final  ?  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  words  and  lorms ;  the  10th  century  savexei  {sapebat 
for  sapiebat)  became  m  the  11th  savext,  and  ore  {ad  horam),  eU 
(illam)  develop  the  abbreviated  or,  el.  In  the  15th  century  9  before 
a  vowel  generally  di.^ippeansT—ifti2r, Old  French  meur {indtHrnim);  and 
ill  the  16lh,  though  still  written,  »  after  an  unaccented  vowel,  and  in 
the  syllable  ent  after  a  vowel,  does  the  same — vraxvicnt.  Old  French 
vraievu-nt  {verdcd  incnlc);  avenent  two  s\llables,  as  now  {axaienl)^ 
in  Old  French  three  syllables  (as  kab^baiU).  These  phenomena 
occur  much  f^-arlier  in  the  anglicized  French  of  England — Hth  cen- 
tury ateynl  (Old  French  nvcxent).  But  the  universal  loss  of  final  e, 
which  has  ch)'(Hd  a  syllable  from  half  the  French  vocabulary,  did 
not  t,ikc  p.fice  till  the  ISth  century,  after  the  general  loss  of  final 
consonants  ,  fort  and/orfc,  distinguished  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
or  line  in  the  16lh  century  as  ^brt  o.udfbrt?,  remain  distinguished^ 
but  a-s/oj  atn\  fort.  The  metre  of  poetr;,  is  still  constructed  on  the 
obseletc  pronunciation,  which  is  even  levived  in  singing;  "dites^ 
la  jeune  belle,"  actually  four  syllable^  (dit.  la  zhcen  bel),  is  con- 
sidered as  seven,  fitted  with  music  accordingly,  and  sung  to  fit  the 
mu.sic  {dif3,  la  zhaiu  beh).  (23.)  In  Old  French,  as  in  the  other 
Romanic  languages,  the  stress  (force,  accent)  is  on  the  syllable 
which  was  accented  in  Latin;  compare  the  treatment  of  the  accented 
and  uuaccented  vowels  in  latro,  anids,  giving  Ure,  dime,  and  iiv 
lalrdnem,  amdtis,  giving  lar&n,  amez,  the  acceuted  vowels  being 
those  which  rh\nne  or  assonate.  At  present,  stress  in  French,  ia 
much  less  marked  than  in  English,  German,  or  Italian,  and  is  to  a 
reriain  extent  vanable  ;  wliich  is  partly  the  reason  why  most  native 
French  scholars  fiud  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  that  the  stres.s  in 
ln-inij  Motiern  French  is  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  Old  French. 
The  tact  that  stress  in  the  French  of  to-day  is  independent  of  length 
(quantity)  and  ['ilch  (tone)  largely  aids  the  confusion;  for  though 
the  final  and  onginally  accented  syllable  (not  counting  the  silent  < 
ns  a  syllable)  is  now  "enciully  pronounced  with  less  force,  it  very 
often  haa  a  long  vowel  with  raised  jutch.  In  actual  pronunciation 
the  chief  stress  is  usually  on  the  first  syllable  (counting  according 
to  the  sounds,  not  the  s[)tllingt,  but  ju  many  polysyllables  it  is  on 
the  last  but  one;  thus  :n  caKtxon  the. accented  (strong!  syllable  is 
cau,  in  occasion  it  is  ca.  Poetry  is  still  written  aceording-to  the 
onginal  jdace  of  the  stress;  the  rhyme-.'^yUables  of  lam/n,  aimcz 
are  still  r&n  and  wie:,  which  when  set  to  music  receive  an  accented 
(strong)  note,  and  are  sung  accordingly,   though  in  speech  the  ia 
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»inl  ni  generally  have  the  principal  stress.  In  reading  poetr}-,  as 
distingui.slied  from  singing,  thcmodem  pronuneiation  is  used,  both 
as  to  the  loss  of  the  final  J  and  tlie  displacement  of  the  stress,  the 
result  being  that  the  theoretical  metre  in  which  the  poetry  is 
written  disappears.  (24.)  In  certain  cases  accented  vo\Vt!«  were 
lengthened  in  Old  French,  as  before  a  lost  s;  this  was  indicated  in 
the  I6th  century  by  a  circumflex — hHc,  Old  French  bcste  (bcMiam), 
dine,  Old  French  anme  {anima).  The  same  occuiTcd  in  the  plural  of 
many  nouns,  where  .a  consonant  was  lost  before  thes  of  the  flexion; 
thus  singular  coc  with  short  vowel,  plural  cos  with  long.  The 
plnral  cos,  though  spelt  coqs  instead  of  c6  (  =  /rd()),  is  still  sometimes 
to  be  heaid,  but,  like  other  similar  ones,  is  generally  refashioned 
Bfter  the  singular,  becoming  k-6k.  In  present  French,  except  whero 
a  differonce  of»quality  has  resulted,  as  in  cMc  (Olil  French  coslc, 
costam)  with  d  and  cotle  (Old  French  a,tc)  with  d,  short  and  lon^ 
vowels  generally  run  together,  quantity  being  now  variable  and 
uncertain ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Early  Modem 
disti,nction3  appear  to  have  been  generally  preserved 

(J)  Orthography. — The  history  of  "French  spellings  is 
based  6n  that  of  French  sounds ;  as  already  stated,  the 
former  (apart  from  a  few  Latinisms  in  the  earliest  docu- 
ments) for  several  centuries  faithfully  followed  the  latter. 
When  the  popular  Latin  of  Gaul  was  first  -written,  its 
sounds  were  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet;  but  these  were  employed,  not  in  the  values  they 
had  in  the  time  of  Ciesar,  but  in  those  they  had  acquired 
in  consequence  of  the  phonetic  changes  that  had  mean- 
time taken  place.  Thus,  as  the  Latin  sound  ?(  had  become 
6  (close  o)  and  u  had  become  y  (French  u,  German  il),  the 
letter  u  was  used  sometimes  to  denote  the  sound  o,  some- 
times the  sound  y;  as  Latin  k  (written  <•)  had  become 
tsh  or  Is,  according  to  dialect,  before  e  and  i,  c  was  used 
to  represent  those  sounds  as  well  as  that  of  k.  The  chief 
features  of  early  French  orthography  (apart  from  the 
specialities  of  individual  MSS.,  especially  the  earliest)  are 
therefore  these: — c  stood  for  k  and  tsh  or  ls\  d  for  d  and 
dh  (soft  th);  e  for  e,  i,  and  a;  g  for  g  and  dzh;  h  was  often 
written  in  words  of  Latin  origin  where  not  sounded;  i  (J) 
utood  for  i,  y  consonant,  and  dzh;  o  for  5  (Angio-Norman 
«)  and  o;  s  for  s  and  z;  t  ior  t  and  th;  u  {v)  for  5{Anglo- 
Norman  u),  y,  and  v;  y  (rare)  for  i;  z  for  dz  and  ts.  Some 
new  sounds  had  also  to  be  provided  for :  where  tsh  had  to 
be  distinguished  from  non-final  ts,  ch — at  first,  as  in  Italian, 
denoting  k  before  i  and  e  {chi  =  ki  from  qvl) — was  used  for 
it;  palatal  /  was  represented  by  ill,  which  when  final  usually 
lost  one  I,  and  after  i  dropped  its  i;  palatal  n  by  gii,  ng, 
or  ngii,  to  which  i  was  oftet>  prefixed;  and  the  new  letter 
ui,  originally  uu  (vv),  and  sometimes  representing  merely 
uv  or  vu,  was  employed  for  the  consonant-sound  still  de- 
noted by  it  in  English.  All  combinations  of  vowel-letters 
represented  diphthongs;  thus  ai  denoted  a  followed  by  {, 
ou  either  6u  or  dii,  ni  either  8j  (Anglo-Norman  m)  or  yi,' 
and  similarly  with  the  others — ei,  eu,  oi,  iu,  ie,  ve  (and  oe), 
and  the  triphthong  ieu.  Silent  letters,  e.xcept  initial  h  in 
Latin  words,  are  very.rare;  though  MSS.  copied  from 
older  ones  often  retain  letter^-whose  sounds,  though  exist- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  author,  had  disappeared  from 
,that  of  the  more  modern  scribe.  The  subsequent  changes 
in  orthography  are  duo  mainly  to  changes  of  sound,  and 
find  their  explanation  in  the  phonology.  Thus,  as  Old 
French  progresses,  s,  having  become  silent  before  voiced 
consonants,  indicates  only  the  "length  of  the  preceding 
vowel  J  e  before  nasals,  from  the  change  of  e  (nasal  e)  to  d 
(nasal  a),  represents  a;  c,  from  the  change  of  ^.j  to  s, 
repfesents  s;  qu  and  gu,  from  the  lo.ss  of  the  ?«  of  ho  and 
gw,  represent  k  and  g  (hard);  ai.^frora  the  change  of  ai  to 
i,  represents  ^;  ou,  from  the  change  of  ou  and  6«  to  «, 
J-epresents  «;  ch  and  g,  from  the  change  of  tsh  and  dzh  to 
\kh  ind  zh,  represent  sh  and  zk ;  ea  and  ue  orij.'inally 
tepresentii  g  diphthongs,  represent  <e  (German  6) ;  z,  from 
jthe  change  of  ts  and  dz  to  s  and  z,  represents  s  and  z.  The 
Slew  values  of  some  of  these  letters  were  applied  to  words 
poC  originally  spelt  with  them:  Old  French  k  before  i  and 


e  was  replaced  by  qn  (evesqtie,  eveske,  Latin  episcopum);  Old 
French  u  undo  for  0,  after  this  sound  had  split  into  eu  and 
n,  were  replaced  in  the  latter  case  by  ou  {?-ous,  for  roa  or 
rus,  Latin  i-imsurn) ;  s  was  inserted  to  mark  a  long  vowel 
{pasle,  pale.  Latm  pallidum);  eu  replaced  tie  and  oe  [neuf, 
nuef,  Latin  novum  and  novein);  z  replaced  s  after  e  (itez, 
nes,  7idsv7n).  '  The  use  of  x  fur  final  s  is  due  to  an  ortho- 
graphical mistake;  the  MS.  contraction  of  vs  being  som^T 
tiling  like  X  was  at  last  confused  with  it  (iex  for  ieus, 
oculus),  and,  its  meaning  being  forgotten,  «  was  inserted 
before  the  x  {yeuj),  which  thus  meant  no  more  than  s,  and" 
was  used  for  it  after  other  vowels  {voix  for  vois,  vocem). 
As  literature  came  to  bo  extensively  cultivated,  traditional 
as  distinct  from  phonetic  spelling,  began  to  be  influential ; 
and  in  the  14th.  century,  the  close  of  the  Old  French 
period,  tliis  influence,  though  not  overpowering,  was 
strong — stronger  tlian  in  England  at  that  time.  About 
the  same  period  there  arose  etymological  as  distinct  from 
traditional  spelling.  This  practice,  the  alteration  of  tradi- 
tional spelling  by  the  insertion  or  substitution  of  letters, 
which  occurred  (or  were  supposed  to  occur)  in  the  Latin 
(or  supposed  Latin)  originals  of  the  French  words,  became 
very  prevalent  in  the  three  following  centuries,  when  such 
forms  as  debvoir  (debcre)  for  devoir,  faidx  (falsum)  for 
(aus,  autheur  (auctorem,  supposed  to  be  authorem)  for 
auteur,  poids  (supposed  to  be  from  pondus,  really  from 
pensum)  iov  pois,  were  the  rule.  But  besides  the  etymo- 
logical, there  was  a  phonetic  school  of  spelling  (Ramus,  for 
instance,  writes  eime,  eimatcs — with  e~e,  e  =  e,  and  e  =  3 — 
for  aimai,  aimastes),  which,  though  unsuccessful  on  the 
whole,  had  some  effect  in  correcting  the  excesses  of  the 
other,  so  that  in  the  17th  century  most  of  these  inserted 
letters  began  to  drop;  of  those  which  remain,  boxik  (Jfegme 
iox  jiemmc  oxjleume,  Tjatin  phlegma)  have  corrupted  the  pro- 
nunciation. Some  important  reforms— as  the  dropping  of 
silent  s,  and  its  replacement  by  a  circumflex  over  the  vowel 
when  this  was  long;  the  frequent  distinction  of  close  and 
open  e  by  acute  and  grave  accents;  the  restriction  of  t  and  u 
to  the  vowel  somid,  of,/ and  v  to  the  consonant;  and  the  intro- 
duction from  Spain  of  the  cedilla  to  distinguish  c  =  s  from  c 
=  k  before  a,  u,  and  o — are  due  to  the  16th  century.  The 
replacement  of  oi,  where  it  had  assumed  the  value  e,  by  ai, 
did  not  begin  til!  the  last  century,  and  was  not  the  rule 
till  the  present  one.  Lideed,  since  the  IGth  century  the 
changes  in  French".spelling  have  been  very  small,  compared 
with  the  changes  of  the  sounds;  final  consonants  and  final 
e  (unaccented)  are  still  written,  though  the  sounds  they 
represent  have  disappeared.  French  orthography  is  now 
quite  as  traditional  and  unphonetic  as  English,  and  gives 
an  even  falser  notion  than  this  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
language  it  is  supposed  to  represent  Many  of  the  features 
of  Old  French  orthography,  early  and  late,  are  preserved  in 
English  orthography ;  to  it  we  owe  the  use  of  c  for  s  (Old 
English  c  =  i-  only),  of  j  (i)  for  dzh,  of  v  (k)  for  v  (in  Old 
Engli.sh  written/),  and  probably  of  ch  for  tsh.  The  Eng- 
lish w  is  purely  French,  the  Old  English  letter  being  the 
runic  p.  When  French  was  introduced  into  England,  kw 
had  not  lost  its  iv,  and  the  French  qu,  with  that  value, 
replaced  the  Old  English  cp  (queen  for  open).  In  Norman, 
Old  French  6  had  become  very  like  «,  and  in  England 
went  entirely  into  it;  o,  which  was  one  of  its  French  signs, 
thus  came  to  be  often  used  for  u  in  English  (come  for 
Clime).  U,  having  often  in  Old  French  its  Modern  French 
value,  was  so  used  in  England,  and  replaced  the  Old  Eng- 
lish y  (busy  for  bysi,  Middle  English  brud  for  bryd),  and 
y  was  often  used  for  i  (day  fo'r  dai).'  In  the  1 3th  century, 
when  ou-  had  come  to  represent  u  in  France,  it  was 
borrowed  by  English,  and  usi^d  for  the  long  sound  of  that 
vowel  (sour  for  eilr);  Gild  gu,  which  had  come  to  mean 
simply  g  (hard),  was  occasionally  used  to  represent  the 
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sound  g  before  «  aud  e  (guess  for  gesse).  Some  of  the  Early 
Modern  etymological  spellings  were  imitated  in  En^and  ; 
fleai:i  aud  autour  were  replaced  by  p/tlegm  and  authour, 
the  latter  spelling  having  corrupted  the  iiroounciation. 

(<)  Itiflexions. — In  the  earliest  Old  French  extant,  the 
intiueuce  of  analogy,  especially  in  verbal  forms,  is  very 
marked  when  these  are  compared  "ith  Latin  (thus  the 
present  participles  of  all  conjugations  take  anf,  the  ending 
of  the  first,  Latin  antem),  and  becomes  stronger  as  the  lan- 
guage progresses.  Such  isolated  infle.xioual  changes  as  satvit 
into  savoit,  which  are  cases  of  regular  phonetic  changes, 
are  not  noticed  Lore. 

L  Verbs. — (1.)  In  the  oldest  French  texts  the  Latiu  pluperfect 
(with  the  sense  of  the  perfect)  occasionally  occurs — avra  (habueral), 
roveret  (rogaverat);  it  disappeara  early  in  the  12th  century.  (2.) 
The  u  of  the  ending  of  the  1st  pers.  plur.  mus  drops  in  Old 
French,  except  in  the  perfect,  where  ita  presence  (as  ^)  is  not  yet 
Batisfactorily  explained — amoms  (amdnius),  but  amamcs  {amdvimus). 
'In  Picard  the  ending  mcs  is  extended  to  ail  tenses,  giving  amomes, 
&c.  (3.)  The  replacement  of  the  2d  plur.  ending  eiz  (Latin  ItU) 
by  the  ez  (Latin  alis)  of  the  first  conjugation  begins  early  in 
:  Norman ;  in  the  Roland  both  forms  occur,  porlerciz  (portarc  habStis) 
iBSsonating  on  rci  {roi,  regem),  and  the  younger  portcrez  on  cilet 
(eiU,  clvUdtem).  In  Eastern  French,  where  cz,  in  accordance  with 
phonetic  laws,  appears  as  eis,  eiz  for  the  same  reason  becomes  oiz 
and  ois,  and  is  found  ii  the  ISth  centurj' — avois  and  avroiz  corre- 
sponding to  aveiz  (haUlis)  and  avfeiz,  but  a-mciz  to  amcz  [ainalU). 
(•).)  In  Eastern  French  the  1st  plur.,  when  preceded  by  t,  has  f, 
not  o,  before  the  nasal,  while  .AVestem  French  has  u  (or  o),  as  in 
the  present;  posciomes  (posscdmits)  in  the  Jonah  homily  makes  it 
probable  that  the  latter  is  the  older  foim — Picard  avicm^s,  Burgun- 
dian  aric;i5,  Norman  ai'iitni^  (kabebdmiis).  (5.)  The  subjunctive  of 
the  first  conjugation  has  at  first  in  the  singular  no  final  c,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  final  vowel  laws — pbir,  plurs,  plurl  {plorem,  pUres, 
plorct).  The  forms  are  gradually  assimilated  to  those  of  the  other 
conjugations,  which,  deriring  from  Latin  am,  as,  at,  have  e,  es,  e{t); 
Modem  French  plcitre,  plcurcs,  plcure,  like  pcrdc,  pcrdcs,  pcrde 
(pcrdam,  perdds,  pcrdal).  (6.)  lu  Old  French  the  present  sub- 
junctive and  the  1st  sing.  pres.  ind.  generally  show  tie  influence 
of  the  i  or  e  of  the  Latin  mm,  earn,  io,  eo — Old  French  muire 
or  mocrge  (moriat  for  'moridlur),  ticg-ne  or  tienge  {kneat),  muir 
or  moerc  {tnorio  for  morior),  tieng  or  iicnc  (ienco).  By  degrees 
these  forms  are  levelled  under  the  other  present  forms — Hodem 
French  nuure  and  incurs  following  mcurt  iinorit  for  morUur),  ticmu 
and  tiins  following  tient  [tcjicl).  A  few  of  the  older  forms  remain — 
the  vowel  of  aie  (habeam)  and  ai  {habco)  contrasting  with  that  of  a 
Ihabd).  (7.)  A  levelling  of  which  instances  occur  in  the  11th 
century,  but  which  is  not  yet  complete,  is  that  of  the  accented  and 
unaccented  stem-syllables  of  v'erbs.  In  Old  French  many  verb- 
stems  with  shifting  accent  vary  in  accordance  with  phonetic  laws — 
parler  [paraboldre),  dmer  (aindre)  have  in  the  jtresent  indicative 
parol  [parabolo),  parules  {parabolas); paroki  (paraivlat),  parlums 
iparaboldmus),  parlcz  {paraboldtis),  parohiU  {parabolatit) ;  aim 
{amo),  aimes  {amis),  aimet  {amai),  amums  {amdmus),  aniez  {amdlis), 
aimcnt  {amanl).  In  the  first  case  the  unaccented,  in  the  second 
the  accented  form  has  prevailed — Jlodern  French  park,  parler; 
aime,  aimer.  In  several  verbs,  as  tcnir  {tenere),  the  distinction  is 
retained — tiens,  liens,  tient,  tenons,  lenez,  tieniunt.  (8.)  In  Old 
French,  as  stated  above,  ii  instead  of  i  from  a  occurs  after  a 
palatal  (which,  if  a  consonant,  often  spht  into  i  with  a  dental);  the 
diphthong  thus  appears  in  several  forms  of  m^ny  verbs  of  the  1st 
conjugation— yrcwr  (  =prci-icr,  precdr'),  vengicr  {vindicdrc),  laissicr 
{loMre^,  aidier  {adjoiarc).  At  the  close  of  the  Old  French  period, 
those  verbs  in  which  the  stem  ends  in  a  dental  replace  ie  by  the  e 
of  other  verbs — Old  French  laissier,  aidier,  laissicz  {laxdtis),  aidicz 
{adjiildtis);  Modem  French  laisser,  aider,  laisscz,  aidcz,  by  analogy 
of  aiiRCT,  ainez.  The  older  forms  generally  remain  in  Picard — 
laissicr,  aidier.  (9.)  The  addition  of  c  to  the  ist  sing.  pres.  ind. 
of  all  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  is  rare  before  the  13th  cen- 
tury, but  is  usual  in  the  1 5th ;  it  is  probably  due  to  the  analogy 
of  the  third  person — Old  French  chani  {canto),  aim  (amo);  Modern 
French  cAan^,  aime.  (10.)  In  the  13th  century  s  is  occasionally 
added  to  the  Ist  pers.  sing.,  except  those  endin»  in  e  ( —  s)  and  ai, 
and  to  the  2d  sing,  of  imjieratives ;  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury this  becomes  the  mle,  and  extends  to  imperfects  and  condi- 
tionals in  oie  after  the  loss  of  their  e.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  2d  pers.  sing. — Old  French  vcrui  {icndi  and  vcndc), 
vendoie  {vcnd&am),  parti  (parfu>i),  ting  {tenui);  Modem  French 
vends,  vendais,  partis,  iinsn''  and  donne  (d&Jtd)  in  certain  cases 
becomes  donncs,  (ll.)Thc  1st  and  2d  plur.  of  tlie  pres.  subj., 
which  in  Old  French  wore  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  in- 
dicative, gradually  take  an  «  before  them,  which  is  the  nde  after 
the  16th  century — Old  French  pcrdcns  {jKrddmns),  pcrdcz  (per- 
dalis);  Modem  French  perdioM,  pcrdicz,  apparently  by  analogy 


of  the  imp.  ind.  (12.)  The  loss  in  Late  Old  French  of  final  j,  « . 
&c. ,  when  preceding  another  consonant,  caused  many  words  to  have 
iu  reality  (though  often  concealed  by  orthography)  double  fonn» 
01  inflexion, — one  without  termination,  the  other  with.  Thus  in 
the  16th  century  the  2d  sing.  pres.  ind.  dors  {dormls)  and  the 
ad  di/rt  {dormit)  were  distinguished  as  ddrz  and  dirt  when  before  a 
vowel,  as  ddrs  and  ddrt  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  hue  of  poetry, 
but  ran  together  as  dor  when  followed  by  a  consonant.  Still  later, 
the  loss  of  the  final  consonant  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel  further 
reduced  the  cases  in  which  the  forms  were  distinguished,  so  that 
the  actual  French  conjugation  is  considerably  simpler  than  is  shown 
by  the  customar)'  spellings,  except  when,  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
mediately following  vowel,  the  old  terminations  occasionally  appear. 
Kveu  here  the  antiquity  is  to  a  considerable  extent  artificial  or 
delusive,  some  of  the  in^>ertions  being  due  to  analogy,  and  the  popu- 
lar language  often  omitting  the  traditional  consonant  or  inserting  a 
diflerent  one.  (13.)  The  subsequent  general  loss  of  c = s  in  unaccented 
final  syllables  has  still  tuither  reduced  the  inflexions,  but  not  the 
distinctive  forms,— -pcrii  tjierdit)  ind  pcrde  (pcrdat)  being  generally 
distinguished  as  ^cr  and  perd,  aud  before  a  vowel  ^pirt  a.nd  pird. 
ji.  Suistaiitivcs. — (1.)  In  Early  Old  French  (as  in  Provenfal)  there 
are  two  main  declensions,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine;  with  a 
few  exceptions  the  former  distinguishes  nnminative  and  accusative 
in  both  numbers,  the  latter  in  neither.  The  nom.  and  arc.  sing, 
and  ace.  plur.  mas.  coiTespond  to  those  of  the  Latin  2d  or  3d  declen- 
sion,  the  nom.  plur.  to  that  of  the  2d  declensioiL  The  sing.  fem. 
corresponds  to  the  nom.  and  ace.  of  the  Latin  1st  declension,  or  to 
the  ace.  of  the  3d;  the  plur.  fem.  to  the  ace.  of  tie  Ist  declension, 
or  to  the  nom.  and  ace.  of  the  3d.  Thus  masc.  tors  {taurus),  Ure 
{latro);  tor  {taurum),  laron  {tatroncm);  tor  {lauri),  laron  {latroni 
for  --nes);  tors  {tauros),  larons  (lalrones) :  but  fem.  only  etc  {dla  and 
dtam),  flor  (florem);  dts  {dlds),fiors  {fiores  nom.  and  ace.).  .  At 
the  end  of  tie  11th  century  teminiues  not  ending  in  e=o  take, 
by  analogy  of  the  mascuUnes,  s  in  the  nom.  sing.,  thus  distinguish- 
ing nom.  flors  from  ace.  flor.  A  century  later,  masculines  without 
sin  the  nom.  sing,  take  this  consonant  by  analogy  of  the  other 
masculines,  giving  leres  as  nom.  similar  to  tors.  In  Anglo-Nonnan 
the  accusative  forms  vefy  early  begin  to  replace  the  nommative, 
and  soon  supersede  them,  the  language  following  the  tendency  ol 
contemporaneous  English.  In  Continental  French  the  declension- 
system  was  preserved  much  longer,  and  did  not  break  up  till  the 
14th  century,  though  ace.  forms  are  occasionally  substituted  for 
nom.  (rarely  nom.  for  ace.)  before  that  date.  In  the  15th  century 
the  modern  system  of  one  case  is  fully  established ;  the  form  kept 
is  almost  always  the  accusative  (sing,  without  s,  plural  with  s), 
but  in  a  few  words,  such  as  jils  {fllius),  sxur  {soror),  the  nom. 
survives  in  the  sing. ,  and  occasionally  both  forms  exist,  in  different 
senses — sire  {senior)  and  seigneur  {scniorcm),  o>i  (homo)  and  Jiomme 
(homincm).  (2.)  Latin  neuters 'are  generally  masculine  in  Old 
French,  and  inflected  according  to  their  analogy,  as  dels  {ctulxu 
for  caelum  nom.)  eiel  {caelum  ace),  del  (cacli  for  cacla  nom.),  dels 
{caelos  for  eatla  ace);  but  early  cases  of  nom.  sing,  without  s  occur, 
which,  if  not  due  to  substitution  of  ace.  for  nom.,  are  the  older 
forms  {cicl='caelum  nominative).  Many  neuters  lose  their  singular 
form  and  treat  the  plural  as  a  feminine  singular,  as  in  the  related 
languages — mcrvcille  (mlrdUlia),  feuille  (folia).  But  in  a  'ew 
words  the  neuter  plural  termination  is  used,  as  in  Italian,  in  its 

Erimitive  sense — carre  (carra,  which  exists  as  well  as  tarri),  deie, 
iter  doie  {digita  for  Jigitl) ;  Modem  French  chars,  doigts.  This 
form  became  extinct  after  the  13th  century— ;)air«  (Latin  paria), 
in  Old  French  both  fem.  sing,  and  neut  plur.  (as  Itahan  paja  is 
fem.  plur.),  being  now_only  the  former.  (3.)  In  Old  French  the  in- 
flexional s  often  causes'phonctic  changes  in  the  stem ;  thus  palatal 
I  before  s  takes  I  after  it,  and  becomes  dental  I,  which  afterwards 
changes  to  u  or  drops— jfJ  (f ilium  and  filii)  with  palatal  I,  filz 
(/i/iMS-and/i/ias),  afterwards/:,  with  2"Js  (preserved  in  English 
FUz),  and  then/s,  as  now  (spelt /(s).  Many  consonants  before  a. 
as  the  <  of  fiz,  disappear,  and  I  is  vocalized — vif  (vivum),  mcU 
{malum),  nominative  sing,  and  ace.  plur.  vis,  inaus  (earher  mals). 
These  forms  of  the  plural  are  retamed  in  the  16th  century,  though 
often  etyiuologically  spelt  with  the  consonant  of  the  singular,  'aa 
in  fi/s,  pronounced  vis;  but  in  Late  Modem  French  many  of  them 
disappear,  vifs,  with/  sounded  as  in  the  singular,  being  the  plural 
of  vif,  bals  (foraierly  baux)  that  of  bal.  In  many  words,  as  chant 
(carUus)  and  cha7nns  {campus)  with  silent  t  and  p  (Old  French 
chaiis  in  both  cases),  maux  (Old  French  mals,  sing.  »ia/),  yatx 
{oculoe,  Old  French  oclz,  sing,  odl)  the  old  change  in  the  etem  is 
kept  Sometimes,  as  in  deux  (caelos)  and  dels,  the  old  traditional 
and  the  modem  analogical  forms  coexist,  with  different  meaniniji 
(4.)  The  modem  loss  of  final  s  (except  when  kept  as  z  before  a 
vowel)  has  seriously  modified  the  French  declension,  the  singulan 
fort  (fbr)  and  forte  (fdrt)  being  generally  undistinguishable  from 
their  plurals  forts  and  fortes.  The  subsequent  loss  of  »  in  finals 
has  not  afl'ected  the  relation  between  sing  and  plur.  fcnns ;  but 
with  the  £reqnent  recoining  of  the  plural  fomis  on  the  singular 
present  Modern  French  has  very  often  no  distioction  between  sing. 
and  plur.,  except  before  a  vowel.     Such  plurals  as  jaouK  have  a- 
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ways  oecn  distinct  from  Iheir  singular  mal ;  in  those  wliosc  singular 
ends  in  »  thdre  never  wag  any  difitinction,  Old  Frenclr  laz  {no\f 
RI»elt  iocs)  correapoudmg  to  taqvcuy,  taq'vcum,  laqvel,  and  laqveos. 

iii.  AdjeUiva.—{\.)  The  terminations  o(  the  cases  aiid  numbers 
of  adjectives  are  the  same  as  those  of  substantives,  and  are  treated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  feminine  generally  takes  no  c  if 
the  masc.  has  none,  and  if  there  is  no  distinction  in  Latin — fern, 
sing,  forl'lforlmi),  grant  {grandem),  leni.  plur. /<"■=  i.  fortes),  granz 
(yrtwuiis),  like  the  ace.  masc.  Certain  adjectives,  which  in  Pro- 
ven9al  take  an  a  not  existing  in  Latin,  take  the  coiTesponding  « 
In  Old  French— fem.  duke  {douce,  dulciam  for  dulccm,  I'rovciiijal 
dokm),  ma.sc.  duh  {dulcem).  In  the  lUh  ccnlury  some  other  ferai- 
niqes,  originally  without  e,  begin  in  Norman  to  take  this  tennina- 
tion — grande  (in  a  feminfne  assoiiaiice  in  the  Alexis),  plur.  grandes; 
but  other  dialects  generally  preserve  the  original  form  till  the  14th 
century.  In  the  16th  century  the  c  is  general  in  the  feminine,  and 
is  now  universal,  except  in  a  few  expressions — grand'  mire  (wilh 
erroneous  apostrophe,  grandem  vidtrcm),  lettrcs  royaicx  {lUerds 
regales),  and  most  adverbs  from  adjectives  in  -aiU,  -ent^couram- 
menl  {currante  for  -enU  mtnle),  sciemmerU  {scicnle  mente).  (2.) 
Several  adjectives  have  in  Modern  French  replaced  the  masc.  by 
the  feminine — Old  French  masc.  roU  (rigidum),  fem,  roide  (rigi- 
dam);  Modern  French  raide  for  both  genders.  (3.)  In  Old  French 
several  Latin  simple  comparatives  are  preserved-^maj'ar  {majiran), 
nom.  mnire  (major) ;  graignur  {grandidrem),  iiom.  graindre  (gran- 
dior) ;  only  a  few  of  these  now  survive— pire  {pejor),  mcilteur  {me- 
liorem),  with  their  adverbial  neuters  pis  (pejus),  mieia:  (mdius), 
Tlie  few  simple  superlatives  found  in  Old  French,  as  merme  {mini- 
?nwm),  proisme  {proximum),  haltismc  ialtissimura),  are  now  extinct. 
(4.)  Tlie  modern  losS.of  many  final  consonants  when  not  before 
vow'gIs,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  final  9,  have  greatly  affected  the 
distinction  between  the  masc.  and  fem.  of  adjectives— /<»•<  and/or(c 
ate  still  distinguished  as/dr  ajid  fbrt,  but  amcr  (amarum)  and  amirc 
{fiwidram),  with  their  plurals  amera  and  aintrea-.  have  run  together. 

(/)  Derivation. — Moat  of  the  Old  French  prefixes  and 
Biiffixes  are  descendants  ot  Latin  ones,  but  a  few  are  Celtic 
{el  =  iltwm)  or  Teutonic  i^ard  =  hard),  and  some.are  later 
borrowings  from  Latin  [arie,  afterwards  aire,  from  drium). 
In  Modern  French  many  old  affixes  are  hardly  used  for 
forming  new  words  ;  the  inherited  ier  (drium)  is  yielding 
to  the  borrowed  dtfe,  the  popular  contre  [contra)  to  the 
learned  aiUi  (Greek),  and  the  native  ee  {dtam)  to  the 
Italian  ade.  The  suffi.tes  of  many  words  have  been 
assimilated  to  more  common  ones ;  thus  sengler  {siAgu- 
larein)  is  now  sanglier. 

(y)  Syntax. — Old  French  syntai.graJually  changing  from 
the  10th  to  the  14th  century,  has  a  character  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  that  of  Modern  French ;  though  when  com- 
pared with  Latin  syntax  it  appears  decidedly  modern. 

(1.)  The  general  formal  distinction  between  nominative  and 
accusative  is  the  chief  feature  which  causes  French  syntax  to 
resemble  that  of  Latin  and  differ  from  that  of  the  modem  lan- 
guage; and  as  the  distinction  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  comparatively 
fixed  word-order,  a  serious  loss  of  freedom  ensued.  If  the  forms 
are  modernizeil  while  the  word-order  is  kept,  the  Old  French 
Varchivesque  tie  puet  JUcfiir  li  reis  Benris  (Latin,  arcki^piscopym 
ndn  potest  Jleciere  rex  Henrlcits)  assumes  a  totrilly  different  meaning 
—  Varchivequi  nc  peul  flichir  le  mi  Henri.  (2.)  The  replacement 
of  the  nominative  form  of  nouns  by  the  accusative  is  itself  a 
•lyntactical  feature,  though  treated  above  under  inflexion.  A  more 
modem  instance  is  exhibited  by  the  personal  [ironouns,  which, 
when  not  immediately  the  subject  of  a  veib,  occasionally  take  even 
in  Old  French, and  regularly  in  the  16th  centin-y,  the  accusative  form; 
llie  Old  French  jc  qui  sui  [ego  qvi  sum)  becomes  moi  qui  suis,  though 
the  older  usage  survives  in  the  legal  phrase yc.soasrifln^,  ...  (3.) 
Tile  definite  article  is  now  required  in  many  cases  where  Old 
French  disjiciiscs  with  it — jo  cunquis  Englckrre,  sujrir  mort  (as 
Modern  French  avoir /aim);  Modern  ?rcnQ.]\  V  Anglcterre,  la  mcrt. 
(4.)  Old  French  had  distinct  pronouns  for  **  this  "  and  "that" — 
cest  {ecce  istum)  and  eel  [ecc^  ilium),  with  their  cases.  Both  exist  in 
the  16th  century,  but  the  present  language  employs  eel  as  adjective, 
eel  a.s  substantive,  in  both  meanings,  marking  the  old  distinction 
by  affixing  the  adverbs  ci  and  id — crt  homme-ci,  cet  homme-U\; 
eelui-ci,  alui-Ul.  (5.)  In  Old  French,  the  verbal  temiinations  being 
clear,  the  subject  pronoun  is  usually  not  expressed — si  ferai  (sic 
facere  habei),  est  dvrs  (dims  est),  que  ferns  (qvidfacerc  hnbes)^  In 
the  16th  century  ;he  w,e  of  the  pronoun  is  general,  and  is  now 
universal,  except  in  ono  or  two  impersonal-phrases,  as  n'importc, 
pen,  s'en  faut.  (6.)  The  present  participle  in  Old  French  in  its 
uninfl'iotcd  form  ciincideJ  with  the  geiund  {amani  =  amanlc7n  and 
nrtarulo},  ami  -n  the  modern  language  has  been  ri'placed  by  the 
lalt«r,  except  wher.i  it  hdn  become  adiectival ;  the  t'ld  Fu'iich  m.n- 


pCaingnans  leur  dolours  (Latin  plangcntes)  is  novi  plaignant  leu^ 
douleurs  (Latin  ptangendo).  The  now  extinct  use  of  estre  with  th*^ 
participle  jtresent  for  the  simple  verb  is  not  uncommon  in  Oi<:^ 
French  down  to  the  16th  century — sont  disanz  (sunt  dicentcs)  — 
Modern  French  its  disenl  (as  English  (A<;i/  are  saying).  (7.)  la 
present  Modern  French  the  preterite  participle  when  used  with. 
avoir  to  form  verb-tenses  is  invariable,  except  when  the  object  pre- 
cedes (an  exception  now  unknown  to  the  conversational  language) — 
j'ai  iJ:Trit  Ics  Icttres,  Ics  lettres  que/ai  ecrites.  In  Old  French  down 
to  the  16l1i  century,  formal  concord  was  more  common  (though  by 
no  means  necessary),  partly  because  the  object  preceded  the  parti- 
ciple much  oftener  than  now — ad  la  culur  muie  (habet  eolorem 
inutdlam),  ad  faite  sa  venjance,  les  turs  ad  retiducs.  (8. )  The 
sentences  just  quoted  will  serve  as  specimens  of  the  freedom  of  Old 
French  word-order, — the  object  standing  either  before  verb  and 
participle,  between  them,  or  after  both.  The  predicative  adjectiva 
can  stand  before  or  after  the  verb — hall  sunt  lipui  ( Latin  poolia),, 
c  iencbrus  e  grant.  (9.)  In  Old  French  ?«( Early  Old  French  nen,. 
Latin  non)  sulfices  for  tlie  negation  without  pas  (possum),  pomt 
(pinlctum)  or  mie  (viicam,  now  obsolete),  though  these  are  fre- 
quently used— 70  ne  sni  tis  sire  (je  ne  suis  pas  Icm,  seigneur),  autr« 
feme  nen  ara  t,il  n  aura  pas  autre  femme).  In  principal  sentences 
Modern  French  uses  ne  by  itself  only  in  certain  cases— je  ne  pui» 
marcher,  je  n'ai  rien.  The  slight  weight  as  a  negation  usually 
attached  to  ne  has  caused  several  originally  positive  words  to  take 
a  negative  meaning, — rien  (Latin  rem)  now  meaning  **  nothing  "  as 
well  as  "something."  (10.)  In  Old  French  interrogation  was  ex- 
pressed with  substantives  as  with  pronouns  by  putting  them  after 
the  verb — est  Saul  entre  ies  prophetes t  In  Modem  French  the  pro- 
nominal inversion  (the  substantive  being  prefixed)  or  a  verbal 
periphrasis  must  be  used — Saul  est-il,  or  est-ce  que  Saul  est. 

(h)  Summary. — Looking  at  the  internal  history  of  the 
French  language  as  a  whole,  there  is  ncr  such  strongly 
marked  divisidu  as  exists  between  Old  and  Middle  English, 
or  even  between  Middle  and  Modern  English.  Some  of 
the  most  important  changes  are  quite  modern,  and  are  con- 
cealed by,  the  traditional  orthography;  but,  even  making 
allowance  for  this,  the  difference  between  French  of  the 
11th  century  and  that  of  the  19th  is  'less  than  that 
between  English  ot  the  same  dates.  The  most  important 
change  in  itself  and  for  its  effects  is  probably  that  which 
is  usually  made  the  division  between  Old  and  "Modem 
French,  the  loss  of  the  formal  distinction  between  nomina- 
tive and  accusative;  next  to  this  are  perhaps  the  gradual 
loss  of  many  final  consonants,  the  still  recent  loss  of  the 
vowel  of  unaccented  final  syllable-,  and  the  extension  of 
analogy  in  conjugation  and  declension.  In  its  construction 
Old  French  is  distinguished  by  a  freedom  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  strictness  of  the  modern  language,  and 
bears,  as  might  be  expected,  a  much  stronger  resemblance 
than  the  latter  to  the  other  Romanic  dialects.  In  many 
features,  indeed,  both  positive  and  negative.  Modem  French 
forms  a  class  by  itself,  distinct  in  character  from  the  other 
modern  representatives  of  Latin. 

IV.  Bibliography. — The  few  works  which  treat  of  French  philo- 
logy as  a  whoW  are  now  in  many  respects  antiquated,  and  the 
important  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years,  which  have  revolu- 
tionized our  ideas  of  Old  French  phonology  and  dialectology,  are 
scattered  in  various  editions,  periodicals,  and  separate  treatises. 
For  many  things  Diez's  Gramynatik  der  Roinanischc.n  Spraclien  (4lh 
edition — a  reprint  of  the  3d — Bonn,  1876-77;  a  French  ti'anslatioii, 
Paris,  1872-75,  is  to  be  followed  by  gi  supplementary  volume  by 
G.  Paris)  is  still  very  valuable;  Buiguy's  Gramnxaire  de  la 
Langue  d'oil  (2d  edition — a  reprint  of  the  1st — Berlin,  1869-70)  is 
useful  only  as  a  collection  of  examples.  G.  Paris's  edition  of 
La  i'iedeS.  Alexis  (Pans,  1872)  was  t'ja  pioneer  of,  and  regains 
an  important  place  among,  the  recent  0rigin.1l  works  on  Old 
French ;  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld's  Le  Seixiime  Siicle  (Pans, 
1878)  contains  the  first  good  acconnt  of  Early  Modem  French. 
The  leading  periodicals  now  in  existence  are  the  Romania  (Paris), 
founded  (in  1872)  and  edited  by  P.  Meyer  and  G.  Paris;  and  the 
Zcitsehrifl  filr  Jlomanische  I'hilologie  (Halle),  founded  (in  1S77> 
and  edited  by  G.  Grober.  To  these  reference  should  be  made 
for  information  as  to  the  very  numerous  articles,  treatises,  and 
editions,  by  the  many  and  often  distinguished  scholars  who,  espe- 
cially in  France  and  Germany,  now  prosecute  the  scientific  study 
of  the  language.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that.  Old  French 
phnnoIo,::y  especially  being  complicated,  and  as  yet  incompletely 
nivestigated,  these  publications,  the  views  in  which  are  of  varipUB 
dcjrreos  of  value,  rei.uire  not  mere  acquiescent  reading,  but  critical 
cir.lv,  (H.N.)    ■ 
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PART  IV.-FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


The  intellectual  history  of  France  is  certainly  unique. 
It  is  the  history  of  a  race  which  has  ever  been  in  the 
s  an  of  modern  European  thought,  which  has  conquered 
more  bv  its  mind  than  by  its  arms,  which  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  world  gifts  whose  value  is  not  to  be 
calculated  bv  anv  material  standard.  It  is  the  history 
■of  a  nation  to  which  the  supremacy  of  the  soul  has 
always  been  as  dear  as  the  supremacy  of  the  sword, 
.snd  which  has  more  than  once  asserted  that  supremacy 
at  the  very  moment  when  its  military  and  political  in- 
fluence have  been  most  in  dispute.  We  have  to  deal 
with  a  people  essentially  spirited  and  intellectual,  whose 
spirit  and  intellect  have  been  invariably  the  wonder 
and  admiration,  if  not  the  model  and  mould,  of  con- 
temporary human  thought,  and  whose  literary  triumphs 
remain  to  this  day  amongst  the  most  notable  land- 
marks of  universal  literature.  If  we  set  on  one  side  the 
master-minds  of  England,  it  is  to  France  that  we  must 
look  for  the  great  lights  of  modern  days,  the  great 
pioneers  of  modern  thought,  the  great  leaders  of  modern 
intelligence.  From  France  have  come  the  poets  whose 
burning  words  inflamed  the  dull  hearts  of^  the  middle 
ages,  the  dramatists  who  reared  the  classical  stage  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  mathematicians  who 
opened  up  to  our  gaze  the  marvellous  simplicities  of 
astronomical  truths,  the  logicians  and  metaphysicians 
yho  taught  the  solid  mind  to  revolve  in  the  orbit  of 
rational  faith,  the  historians  who  first  reduced  the  chaos 
of  tradition  to  a  science,  and  em«lated,  with  heredi- 
tary genius,  the  simplicity  and  concision  of  Livy  and 
Tacitus.  To  her,  above  all,  we  owe  the  orderly  and 
logical  discrimination  of  ideas,  arrangement  of  thoughts, 
clearness  and  severity  of  expression,  readiness  of  de- 
duction and  elegance  of  diction,  without  which  a 
literature  can  appear  at  the  best  but  a  splendid  heap  of 
unknown  and  unclassified  gems. 

The  intellectual  historv  of  France  is  the  history  of  a 
lation  which,  though  Gallic  or  Celtic  in  its  origin,  is  a 
igitimate  heir  of  the  ancient  Latin  lace — a  race  in 
which  Englishmen  themselves  have  an  interest  of  re- 
lationship, and  in  whose  transmitted  genius  we  must 
necessarily  feel  a  hearty  sympathy  wherever  we  meet 
with  its  traces.  France  represents  in  a  special  degree 
the  development  of  the  Latin  civilization,  more  fully, 
if  not  more  directly,  than  Italy.  She  was  the  chosen, 
if  not  the  natural  home,  of  Roman  culture  and  refine- 
ment during  the  later  years  of  the  Empire's  decline, 
even  before  the  transference  of  the  sceptre  from  Italy 
to  Byzantium  had  robbed  the  seat  of  the  Ca;sars  of  its 
principal  allurements.  The  last  of  the  Roman  emperors 
set  Gaul  in  their  affections  higher  than  the  city  which 
had  been  the  boast  and  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and 
Gaiil  herself  returned  the  embrace  of  her  conquerors 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  fascination.  Roman  arts, 
Roman  letters,  Roman  habits  and  fashions,  became  the 
tcjchstone  of  the  simple  Gauls,  and  of  the  still  more 
impressionable  Franks,  who,  in  their  turn,  conquered 

nd  were  absorbed  by  Gaul. 

Influence  of  Greece  on  Gaul. 

The  most  remote  influences  of  Greek  civilization  on 
Gaul  were  probably  those  which  came  into  the  train  of 
Plioenician  commerce.  With  the  earliest  Phccnicians 
there  appear  to  have  come  a  number  of  Rhodian 
settlers,  who  christened  the  Rhone  (Rhodanus)  after 
their  native  island,  and  built  a  town  on  its  banks  which 
bore  the  name  of  Rhodamisia. 

The  lower  Rhone  was,  from  the  earliest  historic 
period,  a  busy  artery  of  commerce,  as  was  the  Loire  on 
the  west,  with  the  thriving  town  of  Corbilo  at  its 
mouth.     Not  only  from  historical   records,  such  as  tlie 


writings  of  Polybius,  but  also  from  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions, we  learn  that  Greek  Civilization  in  various  forms, 
religion,  political  institutions,  commerce,  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  Greek  language, 
existed  in  Gaul  before  the  incursions  of  the  Romans 
became  frequent. 

The  troubadours  in  particular,  affected  the  graceful 
thought  and  style  of  Theocritus;  and  their  work  may 
be  described  rather  as  rivalling  than  as  merely  imitat- 
ing the  Greek  model.  M.  Fauriel  pushes  the  observa- 
tion still  further,  maintaining  that  the  aubaJes  and  the 
serenades,  a  genre  which  we  might  think  so  essentially 
French  in  its  flavour,  are  but  themes  upon  a  note  cher- 
ished th.-ough  many  ages  of  recollection  from  the 
Greek  songs  of  dawn. 

Influence  of  Rome  in  G.\ul 

After  Greece  Rome;  in  the  annals  of  their  national 
glory  in  their  entry  into  Gaul,  in  the  order  of  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind  of  France,  in  the  degree  of 
authority  exerted  by  their  respective  civilisations. 
Greece,  the  commercial  nation,  had  charmed  and  pene- 
trated her  hosts  by  her  poetry,  her  rhetoric,  her  arts; 
Rome,  the  military  nation,  remodelled  her  victims  by 
her  laws,  her  administration,  her  moral  vigor. 

It  was  in  letters  as  in  society  and  politics;  the  intel- 
lectual existence  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  her  physical  exist- 
ence, was  to  be  inextricably  interwoven  with  that  of 
her  Roman  conquerors.  Gaul's  destiny  was  to  follow 
the  principal  phases  of  contemporary  Latin  literature; 
and  she  began  forthwith  to  play  her  part.  Hence 
arises  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  her  earlv 
literary  history;  the  great  number  of  Gallic  orators,  or 
rather  rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  who  spoke  and 
wrote  in  the  Latin  tongue.  'Amongst  the  Gallo- 
Romans  who  thus  adorned  the  land  of  their  birth  be- 
fore the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  we  may  name  Va- 
lerius Cato.  Roscius,  Varro  Atacinus,  Cornelius  Gallus 
(immortalised  by  a  dedication  of  Virgil),  Trogus 
Pompeius,  Marcus  Aper,  Domitius  Afer,  and  Petro- 
nius,  who.  as  Ampiere  pungentiv  observed.  **kneaded 
into  statues  of  exquisite  workmanship  the  Roman 
filth." 

Infllence  of  Germany  on  Gaul. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  another 
enemy  fastened  itself  upon  the  doomed  country.  The 
Franks  crossed  the  Rhine,  and,  uniting  with  their 
brethren  upon  the  left  bank,  in  the  district  which  has 
already  come  to  be  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many, overran  Gaul,  and  even  Spain. 

In  the  fifth  century  the  Germans  proper  established 
themselves  in  Roman  Gaul. 

Of  the  Teutonic  invaders  who  overran  the  country, 
the  Visigoths  occupied  Southern  Gaul  and  Spain, 
overlapping  the  Iberian  race;  the  Ostrogoths  settled  in 
Northern  Italy;  the  Vandals,  including  Burgundians 
and  Longobards,  halted,  on  their  way  to  Spain^in  East- 
ern Gaul  and  Italy;  the  Franks,  including  the  Salians 
from  the  Ysel  and  the  Ripuarians  from  the  Rhine, 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  newcomers,  and  spread  ov<5r 
the  whole  of  Northern  Gaul. 

On  a  winter's  d.ay.  the  hast  of  the  year  406,  a  vast 
host  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  Allemans  crossed 
the  Rhine  on  the  ice,  and,  pushing  westward,  gained 
their  first  great  victory  at  Moguntiacuni  (Mainz), 
where  they  slaughtered  hundreds  of  citizens  in  the  ca- 
thedral. They  traversed  the  country  without  anv 
notable  check,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  extreme 
south-west.     The  Bagaudes  rose  again  and  added  to 
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the  chaos  of  slaughter.  In  4:2  came  the  Visigoths 
under  Ataulf,  who,  two  years  afterwards,  married  Pla- 
cidia,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  The  Burgun- 
dians  seized  a  new  liome  between  tiie  Rlione  and  the 
Jura,  where  the  brave  Sequanians  had  once  dwelt. 
They  were  Christians,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  Teutons 
the  most  peaceable,  if  they  met  with  no  opposition. 

The  speech  of  the  invading  Germans  was  not  identi- 
cal amongst  the  several  tribes;  and  their  dialects  were 
again  distinct  from  the  language  of  the  Goths.  All 
were  affiliated  to  the  Indo-Teutonic  family  of  tongues, 
and  bore  to  each  other  a  closer  relationship  than  did 
any  of  them  to  the  Celtic  or  Iberian.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  pursue  these  differences  of  speech, 
which  have  left  few  corresponding  traces  in  the  modern 
French  tongue.  It  was  the  adopted  Latin  of  the  Gallo- 
Romans  which  was  finally  developed  into  the  French  of 
the  troubadours  and  of  the  Renaissance;  and  it  was  this 
language  which  the  Franks  were  compelled  to  learn 
before  thev  could  govern  their  new  possessions.  Nor 
was  the  German  literature  much  more  influential  upon 
the  people  who  had  been  fascinated  by  and  who  sedu- 
lously cultivated  the  literature  of  Rome.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  important  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  what  the 
German  literature  actually  was. 

The  art  of  poetry,  cultivated  in  some  form  or  other 
by  every  nation,  however  young,  was  in  the  Teutonic 
race  the"  first  art  brought  to  anything  like  perfection. 
The  early  poetic  literature  of  the  Germans  was  rich 
and  varied;  they  not  only  had  the  rudimentary  lyric 
poetry  common  to  all  warlike  tribes — songs  of  triumph, 
of  mourning,  of  commemoration, — but  they  could 
boast  of  didactic  poems,  and  of  grand  national  epics 
like  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  The  epic  commemorating 
the  deeds  of  the  Visigoth  Brunhild,  wife  of  Siegbert, 
King  of  Austrasia,  would  indeed  rightly  belong  to  the 
literature  of  France — as  they  do  to  her  history — if  the 
Franks  of  the  sixteenth  centur3'  had  not3'et  been  purely 
German;  and  had  not  their  epics  been  written  in  the 
German  language. 

Influencb   of  Christianity. 

Practically  speaking,  the  only  written  literature  ex- 
isting in  France  for  many  centuries  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  consisted  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  writings  of  the 
Christian  fathers  and  doctors,  together  with  the  works, 
in  the  same  ancient  tongues,  of  a  few  pagan  grammar- 
ians and  rhetoricians.  As  the  popular  Hterature, 
rarely  committed  to  writing,  and  sung  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Iberian,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  language,  was 
confined  exclusively  to  poetry,  so  these  Latin  and  Greek 
writings  were  composed,  as  a  rule,  in  more  or  less 
ornate  prose. 

The  first  father  of  Gaul  was  Irenreus,  one  of  Poly- 
carp's  disciples,  and  himself  a  Greek.  He  never  lost 
his  admiration  for  the  Pagan  literature  of  his  native 
country,  quoting  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  the  great 
dramatists. 

The  only  extant  work  of  Irenseus  is  his  Treatise  on 
Heresies,  wherein  he  attacks  the  errors  of  Gnosticism, 
and  the  other  primary  corruptions  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  already,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  we  find  emanating  from 
French  Christianity  two  species  of  documents  which 
were  to  have  a  lasting  influence  upon  French  literature; 
namely,  the  "dogmatic  treatise,"  in  a  style  severe, 
classical,  more  or  less  ornate,  and  the  records  of 
Christian  suffering,  the  basis  of  future  "martyrologies." 
To  these  must  be  added  a  third  species,  the  letters 
written  from  church  to  church,  containing  edifying 
records  of  the  death  of  children  and  others,  which  were 
read  out  in  an  interval  of  divine  service,  and  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  "sacred  legends,"  which 
have  in  all  ages  been  a  speciality  of  Christian  litera- 

The  Panegyrist-s. 

Thp  panegyrists   are  the  most  prominent  figures  of 


this  period.  The  Gallo-Romans  who  could  write  well 
seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  declaiming  on 
the  virtues  and  glories  of  the  great  men  of  their  day, 
from  the  Emperors  downwards;  and  as  the  Emperors 
of  Rome  in  her  decadence  loved  Gaul,  and  frequently 
resided  there,  one  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  find  probable 
reasons  for  the  complacencies  of  these  literary  men.  It 
speaks  little  for  the  national  spirit  of  independence,  and 
less  for  the  self-respect  of  those  whose  culture  might 
have  raised  them  above  a  taste  for  sycophancy;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  these  panegyrics,  though  built  upon 
Greek  models,  or  imitated  after  the  least  worthy  of  the 
Roman  eulogists,  were  in  this  age  pre-eminently  char- 
acteristic of  Gallic  writers.  A  collection  has  been 
made  of  twelve  Panegirici  Vetcres,  as  affording  a 
sample  of  what  the  third  century  produced;  and  ten  of 
these  are  the  work  of  Gallo-Romans. 

The  Teachers. 

The  Christian  Church  in  Gaul  in  the  second  century 
was  a  Greek  Church;  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  i 
Latin  Church. 

To  this  century  belongs  the  poet  and  philosopher 
Lactantius,  an  African  Roman  settled  at  Treves.  lie 
began  life  as  a  pagan  rhetorician,  being  a  disciple  of  the 
African  Arnobius.  He  adopted  Christianity  during 
the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  and  in  the  year  31; 
he  came  to  Gaul  as  a  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Con- 
stantine.  His  principal  philosophical  work  is  his  Diiiiic 
histifittio/is.  He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  A  tiger 
of  God  and  on  the  Death  of  Persecutors.  Some  are 
even  inclined  to  credit  him  with  the  authorship  of  the 
Phatiix,  a  poem  in  the  Ovidian  style,  though  they  do 
so  on  grounds  which  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  more 
than  a  probability. 

Another  Gaul  "of  the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Bor- 
deaux, successively  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  the  tutor  of 
the  Emperor  Valentinian's  son,  and  a  consul  of  the 
empire  under  his  former  pupil  Gratian,  was  Ausonius, 
a  Christian  imitator  of  the  pagan  panegyrists,  whose 
taste  clung  to  pagan  literature  whilst  his  heart  was 
given  to  Christianity. 

Ausonius  was  also  a  poet,  and  he  celebrates  in  verse 
the  great  cities  of  antiquity.  His  Ordo  Nobilium 
Urbium  enumerates  the  glories  and  industries  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Treves, 
and  other  cities. 

Ausonius  was  in  addition  a  dramatist — he  wrote  the 
Play  of  the  Seven  Sages.  It  is  rather  a  succession  of 
monologues  than  a  drama.  The  seven  sages  of  Greece 
are  made  to  appear  one  after  the  other,  and,  after  pro- 
nouncing a  maxim  in  Greek,  expound  it  in  Latin. 

The  Chroniclers. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  native  of  Lyons,  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  converted 
to  Christianit)'  and 'within  three  years  after  his  com- 
mission was  consecrated  Bishop.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
indulging  in  pagan  illustrations,  or  of  contiiuiing  to 
model  his  style  on  that  of  pagan  authors.  He  is,  in 
fact,  the  Dean  Swift,  or  better,  the  Sydney  Smith  of 
the  Gallic  Church. 

Amongst  the  Gallic  Christian  writers  of  the  fourth 
century  were  Paulinus.  a  poet  full  of  tenderness,  a  dis- 
ciple and  friend  of  Ausonius;  Martin,  a  writer  of 
legends  and  Christian  sagas,  and  an  epigrammatist  of 
whom  even  the  monks  of  his  day  had  cause  to  he 
afraid;  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  a  notable  oppo- 
nent of  Arianism,  exiled  to  Phrygia  on  that  account  by 
the  Council  of  Beziers,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Trinity,  and  other  controversial  works  ;  Ambrosius, 
the  champion  of  Christianity  against  pagan  reaction, 
against  the  corrupt  presumption  of  the  usurper  Max- 
imus,  to  whom  he  would  pay  no  open  honour  or  defer- 
ence ;  and  Cassianus,  the  anchorite,  author  of  Insti- 
tutions of  Monasteries,  and  a  volume  of  Collations  or 
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dialogues  :  V'igilantius,  a  soutjiern  Gaul,  who  protested 
against  the  vow  of  celibacy,  and  who  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "the  Gascon  Luther;"  and  Prosper  of  Aqui- 
taine,  who  has  left  us  his  biography,  a  Chronicle,  a 
volume  of  Epigrams,  and  a  poem  on  Grace. 

Forty  years  after  the  death  of  Sidonius  was  born 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours  ;  and  his  famous  Ecclesias- 
ttcal  tiistorv  of  the  Franks  makes  us  acquainted  with 
much  concerning  the  progress  of  letters,  and  the  reac- 
tions of  religious  and  civil  society,  of  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  remained  in  ignorance.  He  was  a  gen- 
era! of  the  Church  Militant  in  Gaul. 

Chilperic.  grandson  of  Clovis,  set  up  as  a  poet  and  as 
a  theologian.  He  was  distinguished  in  the  one  accom- 
plishment by  his  false  quantities,  and  in  the  other  by 
his  Arianism. 

A  contemporary  of  Gregory  was  Fortunatus,  who 
passed  some  years  in  Chilperic's  court,  and  wrote 
verses  in  honour  of  Siegbert,  Brunhild,  and  Frede- 
gonde.  He  had  known  Boethius  in  Italy,  and  had 
profited  b_v  the  encouragement  shown  to  letters  by 
Theodoric  the  Goth.  With  him.  the  literature  which 
had  its  foundation  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  Latin 
classical  writers,  died  ;  and  tlie  age  of  the  sacred  leg- 
ends began. 

Ch.\rlemagxe,    his   Labours   and   his  Fellow- 
workmen. 

The  history  of  France  in  the  eighth  century  reveals 
a  figure  of  greater  prominence  and  importance  than 
any  of  those  upon  whom  we  have  been  turning  our 
attention.  Karl  the  great,  commonly  called  Charle- 
magne, was  the  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  and  grand- 
son's son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  an  Austrasian  ^L^yor  of 
the  Palace,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Testry,  was  ac- 
knowledged as  Duke  of  the  Franks.  Charlemagne, 
born  .\.D.  742,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  01 
Neustria  in  76S,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  all  the  Franks 
three  yeai-s  later,  and  the  crown  of  Lombardy  in  774; 
assuming  the  title  of  Emperor  in  the  year  Soo.  He 
established  schools,  and  monasteries  to  which  schools 
were  attached,  in  many  parts  of  his  dominions;  and 
settled  lecturers,  professors,  artists,  grammarians, 
wherever  it  occurred  to  him  that  their  talents  might  be 
used  to  the  best  account. 

Amongst  the  schools  which  owed  their  foundation, 
or  rather  restoration,  to  the  enlightened  Emperor  at 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  was  that  attached  to 
the  palace,  which  some  have  chosen  to  consider  as  the 
origin  of  the  famous  University  of  Paris.  The  names 
of  his  assistants  in  the  grand  %york  of  the  restoration  of 
learning,  and  in  particular  of  those  who  were  attached 
to  his  person,  sufiiciently  attest  the  penetration,  the 
good  fortune,  the  success  with  which  he  attracted  to 
his  side  men  of  genuine  intellectual  power,  well  fitted 
to  be  the  instruments  of  his  farsighted  purposes.  Of 
these  the  principal  was  Alcuin,  who  had  presided  over 
the  famous  school  connected  with  the  monastery  of 
York. 

Two  of  Alcuin's  fellow-workmen  were  from  Ireland; 
the  monkish  chronicler  of  St.  Gall  describes  them  as 
"duos  Scotos  de  Hibernia."  Clement,  one  of  them, 
was  a  Greek  scholar. 

Another  Irishman,  greater  than  either  Alcuin  or 
Clement,  lived  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald  (grand- 
son of  Caarlemagne  through  Louis  le  Debonnaire). 
This  was  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  has  been  called  the 
only  really  learned  man  of  the  Middle  ages.  Others 
of  Alcuin's  contemporaries  in  France  were  Smaragdus. 
who  wrote  a  Latin  grammar  ;  Benedict  of  Aniane,  a 
terror  to  evil-living  monks  :  Peter  of  Pisa,  brought  by 
the  Empercr  from  Pavia  ;  Paul  the  Lombard,  who  has 
left  behind  him  a  History  of  the  Lomhards,  a  Chroni- 
cle of  Events,  at  Metz,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Ab- 
stract of  Etiterpiiis;  and  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  a 
llieologian  of  no  little  acvitencss  and  independence. 

11  is  to   be  observed   that   the  civilization  of  France 


during  the  epoch  of  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate 
successor,  and,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  th 
learning  and  literary  culture  of  France,  came  fron 
men  of  foreign  extraction.  The  influences  of  Christ: 
anity  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nation  bj 
modes  and  instruments  for  the  most  part  indigenous, 
but  this  restoration  of  learning  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  must  be  attributed  to  causes  of  external 
origin.  Ampere, [in  his  Histoire  litterairede  la  France, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  4,  observes,  "  Before  Charlemagne  almost 
all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  were  more  ad- 
vanced than  France,  and  it  may  be  said  without 
national  vanity  such  &  state  of  things  was  a  real 
anomaly'  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Nevertheless  so 
it  was  in  the  epoch  of  barbarism  and  the  decadence  of 
the  Merovingians.  At  that  time  France  was  eclipsed 
by  Spain,  by  Italy,  by  England.  Spain  had,  in  the  ' 
tenth  century,  Isidore  of  Seville.  In  Italy,  after 
Boetius  and  Cassiodorus,  those  latest  representatives 
of  antiquity  at  the  moment  when  antiquity  had  expired 
on  the  threshold  of  modern  ages,  two  great  Popes 
arose.  Saint  Leo  and  Saint  Gregory.  Later  on,  whilst 
the  densest  darkness  covered  Gaul,  England  produced 
the  Venerable  Bede,  celebrated  by  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  France  had  no  one  to  compare  with 
these." 

Origin  of  the  Langve  d'Oc  and  the 
Langue  d'Oil. 

The  process  whereby  the  Latin  tongue  gradually 
became  modified  into  French  was  slow  and  ill  defined. 
We  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Latin  spoken  in 
France  during  and  shortly  previous  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury was  very  corrupt. 

The  Latin  spoken  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  most 
educated  laymen  in  France — setting  aside  those  who 
had  spent  many  years  in  the  schools — is  exemplified 
by  the  well-known  oaths  of  Lewis  the  German  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  preserved  by  Nithard,  nephew  of 
Charlemagne,  in  his  History  of  the  Franks.  Here  we 
have  evidence  both  of  the  extent  to  which  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin  language  had  proceeded,  and  of  the 
advance  already  made  towards  the  modern  form  of 
speech.  Another  and  later  example  is  contained  in  the 
song  of  St.  Eulalia,  preserved  by  Ordericus  \'italis,  one 
of  the  earliest  fragments  of  the  popular  poetry,  after- 
wards so  abundant,  which  centred  round  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  and  which  was  to  give  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  French  people  to  the  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours. 

The  distinction  between  the  early  French  of  the 
north  and  the  south  must  have  existed  from  the  very 
first  :  and  it  is  necessary,  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
French  literature,  to  notice  the  principal  features  of 
each  form  of  language.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  French  writers  had  observed  and  commented 
on  this  dift'erence.  The  grammarian  and  troubadour, 
Raymond  Vidal  in  hisZ-rt  Dreyta  Mancra  de  Trobar, 
remarks  :  "The  French  tongue  is  best  and  most  suita- 
ble lor  the  making  of  romances,  pastorals,  and  lays  ; 
but  that  of  Limousin  is  to  be  preferred  for  making 
verses,  songs,  and  sirventes.*'  Many  causes  must  have 
contributed  to  produce  the  dialects  of  Limousin.  Gas- 
cony,  and  Saintonge,  of  Auvergne,  Toulouse,  Xar- 
bonne,  of  Vienne  and  Montferrat ;  and  the  dialects 
themselves,  in  a  more  or  less  imperfect  form,  must 
have  been  commonly  spoken  in  the  various  provinces 
many  years  before  they  became  the  vehicle  of  litera- 
ture. 

The  grand  distinction  observable  amongst  the  dialects 
of  France  is  that  between  the  north  and  the  south  ; 
and  for  this  the  geographical  separation  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  account.  But  other  causes,  both  polit- 
ical and  social,  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  which 
are  given  in  the  leading  histories  of  France. 

These  auoed  >o  tne  natural  influences  of  a  more 
southern  climate,  tended  to   widen  and  emphasise  the 
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difference  between  the  Provencal  language  and  litera- 
ture and  the  heavier  and  ruder  speech  of  the  north. 
The  former  has  been  distinguislied  by  the  name  of 
ians^iie  d'oc;  the  latter  by  tliat  of  lan^ue  J 'oil.  M. 
Gerusez  in  his  Hisloiie  de  la  Litterature  fran^aise, 
vol.  i.,  p.  5,  remarks  that  "oc  is  evidently  the  hoc  of  the 
Latins;  oil,  of  which  we  have  formed  ourCH;',  which  is 
certainly  not,  as  has  been  said  so  often,  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  ouir,  is  derived,  by  a  double  syncope, 
from  /;ocand  illud,  united  and  abridged.  Hoc  was  pro- 
nounced (1,  as  oc  is  still  pronounced  in  the  south  of 
France.  Illud  has  given  its  first  syllable,  upon  which 
the  tonic  accent  rests,  and  our  fathers  had  thus  for 
affirmation  the  diss^'Uable  oil,  which  is  wrongly  written 
and  pronounced  oil.  The  Italians  took  for  a  similar 
use  the  adverb  sic,  of  which  they  made  si.  Italian  is 
the  language  oi  si,  just  as  the  romance  from  the  south 
is  the  language  of  oc,  and  that  from  the  centre  and  the 
north  of  France  the  language  of  oiV 

The  L.\NGiE  d'Oc  and  its  Literature. 

The  language  of  the  South,  distinguished  from  its 
greater  propinquity  to  Rome  as  the  langue  d'oc  (hoc), 
was  spoken  generally'  up  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  of  the  Po,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  in  the  districts  drained  by 
the  Loire  and  the  Rhone.  Its  principal  variations 
■were  the  dialects  of  Provence.  Gascony,  Catalonia, 
and  Piedmont  ;  the  latter  comprising  elements  which 
account  for  its  development  in  the  modern  Italian, 
whilst  the  Catalan  dialect  tended  towards  the  modern 
Spanish.  In  the  twelfth  century  these  four  forms  were 
sufficiently  similar  to  be  intelligible  over  the  whole 
district  just  defined,  and  even  by  the  more  cultivated 
speakers  of  the  langue  d^oil.  Many  of  the  troubadours 
employed  the  several  dialects  indiscriminately,  and  we 
shall  find  them  frequently  combining  the  features  of 
all  in  the  same  song. 

Striking  figures  are  those  who  stand  prominent  in 
the  history  of  southern  France  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  philosophical  Albigenses,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Toulouse  but  who  were  spread  over  a 
vide  district,  and  whose  disciples  numbered  many 
thousands  ;  the  ascetic  Waldenses,  the  "poor  men  ot 
Lyons,"  who  would  not  go  beyond  the  Bible  for  the 
rule  of  their  faith — these  two  sects,  against  whom  all 
the  bitterness  of  orthodox  hatred  was  to  be  poured 
forth,  alike  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  their  life, 
and  alike  rejected  by  the  priestly  domination  of  Rome; 
Folquet,  the  false  and  unscrupulous  Bishop  of  Tou- 
louse, himself  once  a  gay  and  gallant  troubadour,  who, 
with  his  culture  of  the  poetic  art,  had  cast  ofl'  all  the 
grace  and  tenderness  of  humanity;  Domenico,  canon 
of  Osma,  the  parent  and  founder  of  the  inquisition, 
who  baptized  his  offspring  in  the  blood  of  a  thousand 
victims,  and  did  more  than  any  one  man  in  his  genera- 
tion for  the  cause  of  Roman  supremacy;  Raymond 
VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  done  to  death  by  the  basest 
treachery;  Simon  de  Montfort,  succeeding  to  the 
honours  of  his  victim,  taking  henceforth  the  leading 
part  in  this  cruel  mockery  of  a  crusade; — these  are 
figures  worthy  the  skill  of  a  great  painter,  grouped  as 
they  are  in  lurid  light  against  the  dark  background 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  began  to  overlay  the 
iand  of  song. 

The  Troubadours. 

We  find  in  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  age  which  they  have  made  st)  memorable; 
the  troubadours  came  from  every,  stage  and  rank  of 
feudal  society;  and  as  their  habits  and  experiences 
greatly  varied,  so  also  varied  the  character  of  their 
songs.  One  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  troubadours 
was  Guillaume  IX.,  Count  of  Poitiers.  Poitou,  Sain- 
tonge,  and  Guyenne  were  especially  the  homes  of 
noble  and  wealthy  poets.  In  Gascony  and  in  Auvergne 


the  gift  and  the  fashion  were  more  largely  present. 
Elias  de  Barjols,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  disputed  with  Geoflfroy 
Rudel,  Prince  of  Blayes,  the  palm  of  verse  and  courtesy. 
In  Auvergne  were  born  Pierre  d'Auvergne  and  Pierre 
Rogier,  sprung  from  the  people,  whose  names  are  im- 
mortalised by  Petrarch  in  his  Trionfo  d' Amove.  Giraud 
de  Borneilh,  Bernard  de  Ventadour,  Gaucelm  Fay- 
dit,  were  humble  troubadours  of  Perigord;  which  at  the 
same  time  produced  the  noble-born  Canon  Guyd'Uisel 
and  his  cousin  Elias,  and  perhaps  the  loftiest  genius  of 
Provenja)  poetry,  Arnaud  Daniel,  who  dignified  the 
fashion  of  verse,  and  would,  if  that  were  possible,  have 
made  it  the  appanage  of  the  refined  and  learned.  But 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  warlike  troubadours  of 
Perigord,  was  Bertrand  de  Born,  lord  of  Hautefort. 

But  it  was  in  Provence  particularly  that  the  art  of 
the  troubadour  attained  its  acme  of  grace,  of  courtliness, 
of  subtle  and  exquisite  expression.  And  the  trouba- 
dours of  Provence  were  for  the  most  part  highly  born 
and  delicately  nurtured,  like  Rambaud  de  Vaquieras, 
Guy  de  Cavaillon,  the  Countess  of  Die,  and  other 
friends  and  clients  of  such  discriminating  patrons  as 
the  lords  of  Orange,  the  Marquis  d'Aupt,  the  Counts 
de  Vienne  and  de  Forcalquier. 

Jongleurs  and  jongleresses,  or  jugleyesses,  were 
perhaps  in  greater  request  in  the  south  than  in  the 
north;  and  their  skill  was  exercised  not  only  in  singing 
the  favourite  songs  of  dead  or  absent  troubadours,  and 
in  accompan3'ing  the  words  on  a  musical  instrument, 
but  also,  not  unfrequently,  in  performing  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks,  standing  on  their  heads,  walking  on  their 
hands,  "whirling  and  catching  knives,  baskets,  copper 
balls  and  plates,  or  putting  through  their  paces  the 
bears  and  monkeys  which  accompanied  them  on  their 
travels.  As  for  the  social  position  of  the  /ongleurs  in  the 
south,  it  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  in  the 
north  of  France,  that  is  to  say,  at  all  events  no  better 
than  that  of  the  wandering  acrobats  of  our  own  times. 

The  chatisons,  canzons,  or  cansos  were,  as  a  rule,  the 
lonc'est  and  most  dignified  of  the  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours, who  adopted  this  style  in  particular  when  they 
wished  to  deal  worthily  with  the  praise  of  God,  of  re- 
ligion or  morality,  or  when  they  would  attach  a  special 
element  of  solemnity  to  their  commendation  of  the  ob- 
ject of  tlieir  affection.  The  versification  usually  con- 
sists of  decasyllabic  couplets,  though  the  rhymes  oc- 
casionally alternate,  and,  in  finished  compositions,  cor- 
respond in  the  several  stanzas,  line  for  line  and  rhyme 
for  rhyme.  Chansons  of  shorter  length  and  less  ele- 
vated subject  acquired  the  name  oi  cansonctta  or  dcmt- 
chansoji. 

The  sirvente,  which  gradually'  became  transferred 
from  subjects  of  love  to  subjects  of  war,  and  the  satire 
of  manners  and  political  abuses,  and  which  has  conse- 
quently more  of  fire  and  sincerity  than  most  Proven- 
cal songs,  was  divided  into  stanzas  like  the  chanson, 
though  both  in  length  and  number  of  lines,  and  in  the 
succession  of  rhymes,  it  was  more  irregular.  Such  a 
style  of  composition  was  admirably  suited  to  the  im- 
passioned military  ardour,  the  bitter  preliminaries,  or 
the  triumphant  sequels  of  war. 

The  tcnsoHS  were  discussions  usually  between 
knights  and  lady  poets  about  some  delicate  love 
question. 

The  auhade  is  amongst  the  most  graceful  in  form  and 
spirit  of  all  Provencal  songs,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
perhaps  tlie  loveliest  moment  of  the  day — the  passing 
of  the  darkness  and  the  dawning  of  the  light.  The 
topics  interwoven  with  this  distinctive  idea  are  some- 
times religious;  but  here,  also,  in  the  great  majority  o 
instances.  Love  exacts  the  honour  due  to  him. 

The  ensenhamen  were  popular  treatises  in  rhyme 
usually  addressed  to  some  high-born  lord  or  lady,  and 
containing  sage  precepts  upon  the  regulation  of  conduct 
and  etiquette.  Amanieu  dcs  Escas  was  a  didactic  poet 
of  tills  school,  two  of  whose  eyisenhamen  are  extant 
Nor  was  prose  unpractised   in  <.he  Romance   tongue  cl 
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the  south,  even  by  the  troubadours.  Rainbaud,  Count 
of  Orange,  one  of  the  earliest  troubadours  of  Pro- 
vence proper,  has  left  a  poem,  every  couplet  of  which 
is  followed  by  a  commentary  in  prose.  The  epitye, 
again,  was  a  familiar  form  of  composition,  arranged 
generally  in  lines  of  less  than  ten  syllables,  which 
served  as  a  vehicle  for  petitions,  thanks,  advice,  moral 
suasion,  or  instruction.  The  tri-sors  were,  as  a  rule, 
dreamy  and  monotonous  encyclopedias,  charged  with 
meao're  reminiscences  of  all  the  facts  of  art  or  science 
which  happened  to  come  under  the  writer's  cognisance. 
That  of  Pierre  de  Corbiac  consists  of  some  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  alexandrines  limited  to  a  single  rhyme. 

E.\RLY  Epics  of  the  Langue  d'oil. 

The  trouveres  were  the  makers  of  the  poems  where- 
with thev  delighted  to  cheer  all  classes,  and  to  rouse 
their  spirits  even  for  war.  They  took  it  ill  that  their 
less  staid  and  decorous  rivals,  the  /on^leitrs,  who  were 
singers  rather  than  poets,  should  sometimes  attract  the 
praises  and  the  rewards  of  their  patrons;  they  called 
them  tyo-eors  batards,  and  asserted  that  they  degraded 
the  noble  art;  priding  themselves  especially  on  their 
intellectual  superiority  which  enabled  them  to  be 
oriorinal. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  trouveres  were  partly 
directed  towards  the  celebration  of  national  heroes; 
both  because  the  deeds  of  the  illustrious  Frenchmen 
were  most  familiar  to  them,  and  were  the  subject  of 
greater  pride  to  themselves  and  to  their  hearers,  and 
because  their  poetic  genius,  still  only  half-fledged,  had 
not  the  courage  to  venture  far  afield.  Some  of  the 
earliest  poems  of  trou\eres  go  as  far  back  as  the  times 
of  Clo\is  and  Dagobert,  whilst  others  come  down 
almost  to  contemporary  heroes.  But  of  all  the  epics 
of  the  national  French  cycle,  the  figure  of  Charlemagne 
is  the  centre,  as  Arthur  is  the  centre  of  the  epics  of 
Britain. 

The  name  by  which  the  national  French  epics  were 
usually  described  was  Cha?isous  de  Gcste^  from  the 
.Latin  phrase  res  gcsttr.  public  arts,  authentic  narrative. 
Of  these  Chansons, '>^oo  manuscripts  have  been  already 
(1S76)  discovered,  including  those  of  the  Carlovingian, 
Classical,  and  Arthurian  cycles.  The  word  geste  came 
to  be  used  as  an  abstract  substantive;  gens  de  geste  were 
men  of  historic  fame  or  ancestry'. 

The  origin  and  sources  of*  the  Chansons  de  gesies 
have  been  made  a  matter  of  much  controversy.  Ac- 
cording to  one  theory,  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  long  and  regular  epics  of  the  eleventh  and  subse- 
quent centuries  in  rude  compositions,  first  produced  in- 
dependently, then  strung  together,  and  lastly  subjected 
to  some  process  of  editing  and  union.  What  is  certain 
is  that  no  literary  source  of  the  Chansons  is  now 
actually  in  existence,  and  that  we  have  no  authentic 
information  as  to  any  such  originals. 

A  Chanson  de  geste  mav  be  defined  as  a  narrative 
poem,  dealing  with  a  subject  connected  with  French 
history,  written  in  verses  of  ten  or  twelve  syllables, 
which  verses  are  arranged  in  stanzas  of  arbitrary  length, 
each  stanza  possessing  a  distinguishing  assonance  or 
rhyme  in  the  last  syllable  of  each  line.  The  assonance, 
\vhich  is  characteristic  of  the  earlier  Chansons,  is  an 
imperfect  rhyme,  in  which  identity  of  vowel  sound  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  Thus  traitor,  felon,  compaing- 
tions.  manoHS,  noz,  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  which 
have  no  character  of  rhyme  whatever  in  modern  poetry, 
are  sufficient  terminations  for  an  assonanced  poem,  be- 
cause the  last  vowel  sound,  o,  is  identical.  There  is 
moreover  in  this  versification  a  regular  ciesura,  some- 
times after  the  fourth,  sometimes  after  the  sixth  syl- 
lable; and  in  a  few  of  the  older  examples  the  stanzas, 
or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  laisses  terminate  in  a 
shorter  line  than  usual  which  is  not  assonanced. 

The  Chanson  de  Roland,  the  best  known,  the 
longest,  and  incomparably  the  finest  epic  dealing  with 
Charlemagne  and  the    Saracens,   illustrates  veri"  apth- 


the  best  features  of  the  early  national  poetry  of  the 
Langue  d' Oil.  It  was  probably  the  work  of  more 
than  one  hand,  for  the  plot  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  extended  from  point  to  point. 

As  Roland  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  those 
Chansons  which  describe  the  wars  of  the  Saracens,  so 
Amis  et  A  miles  may  be  taken  as  representing  those 
where  the  interest  is  mainly  domestic.  Amis  et  Amiles 
is  the  earliest  vernacular  form  of  a  story  which  attained 
extraordinary  popularity  in  the  middle  ages,  being 
found  in  every  language  and  in  most  literary  forms, 
prose  and  verse,  narrative  and  dramatic. 

One  of  the  grandest  of  all  the  early  French  epics,  is 
the  Roman  des  Loherains — "the  Lorrainers" — which 
probably  dates  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
an  epic  of  feudal  society. 

Of  the  remaining  Chansons,  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable.  Aliscans  (twelfth  century) 
deals  with  the  contest  between  William  of  Orange,  the 
great  Christian  hero  of  the  south  of  France,  and  the 
Saracens.  This  poem  forms,  according  to  custom,  the 
centre  of  the  whole  group  of  Chansons  dealing  with 
the  earlier  and  later  adventures  of  the  hero,  his  ances- 
tors, and  descendants.  Such  are  Le  Couronnement 
Lo\s,  La  Pri^e  d' Orange,  Le  Charroi  de  Nimes,  Le 
Montage  Guillaume.  The  series  formed  by  these  and 
others  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  these  groups. 
Le  Chevalier  au  Cygne  is  a  title  applied  directly  to  a 
somewhat  late  version  of  an  old  folk-tale,  and  more 
generally  to  a  series  of  poems  connected  with  the 
House  of  Bouillon  and  the  Crusades.  The  members  of 
this  bear  the  separate  headings  Antioche,  Les  Cheiifs, 
Les  Enfances  Godefroy,  etc.  This  group  is  termi- 
nated by  Baudouin  de  Sehoiirc,  a  very  late  but  very- 
important  Chanson,  which  falls  in  with  the  poetry  01 
tile  fourteenth  century,  and  the  Bastart  de  Bouillon. 
La  Chevalerie  Ogier  dc  Dancmarche  is  the  oldest 
form  in  which  the  adventures  of  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  romantic  of  Charlemagne's  heroes  are  related. 
Fierabras  had  also  a  very  wide  popularity,  and  con- 
tains some  of  the  liveliest  pictures  of  manners  to  be 
found  in  these  poems,  in  its  description  of  the  rough 
horse-play  of  the  knights  and  the  unfilial  behaviour  of 
the  converted  Saracen  princess.  This  poem  is  also  of 
much  interest  philologically.  Garin  Ic  Loherain  is 
the  centre  of  a  remarkable  group  dealing  not  directly 
with  Charlemagne,  but  with  the  provincial  disputes 
and  feuds  of  the  nobility  of  Lorraine.  Raoiil  de  Cam- 
brai  is  another  of  the  Chansons  which  deal  with 
'minor  houses,'  as  they  are  called,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  main  Carlovingian  cycle.  Gerard  de  Roussillon 
ranks  as  a  poem  with  the  best  of  all  the  Chansons. 
Hugues  Capet,  though  very  late,  is  attractive  by  reason 
of  the  glimpses  it  gives  us  of  a  new  spirit  supplanting 
that  of  chivalry  proper.  In  it  the  heroic  distinctly 
gives  place  to  the  burlesque.  Macarie,  besides  being 
written  in  a  singular  dialect,  in  which  French  is 
mingled  with  Italian,  supplies  the  original  of  the  well- 
known  dog  of  Montargis.  Huon  dc  Bordeaux,  was 
not  only  more  than  usually  popular  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  but  has  supplied  Shakespeare  with  some 
of  the  dramatis  persona?  of  A  ^fidsummcr  A'ight's 
Dream,  and  Wieland  and  Weber  with  "the  plot  of  a 
well-known  poem  and  opera,  yoiirdains  de  Blavies, 
the  sequel  to  Amis  et  Amiles,  contains,  besides  much 
other  interesting  matter,  the  incident  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  plot  of  Pericles.  Les  ^uatre  Fits 
A  \mon  or  Renaut  de  Montauban  is  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  French  chap-books.  Les 
Saisnes  deals  with  Charlemagne's  wars  with  Wite- 
kind.  Bertc  aus  grans  Pies  is  a  very  graceful  story 
of  womanly  innocence.  Doon  de  Mayence,  though  not 
early,  includes  a  charming  love-episode.  GSrard  de 
\'iane  contains  the  famous  battle  of  Roland  and 
Oliver.  The  I'ovagc  de  Charlemagne  a  Constanti- 
nople is  semi-buriesque  in  tone  and  one  of  the  earliest 
in  which  that  tone  is  perceptible. 

The   spirit   of  Christianity  breathes  through  these 
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Cliunsons  ae  Kjeste  ratner  by  implication,  and  through 
the  virtues  of  chivalrous  generosity  and  self-devotion. 
than  bv  direct  manifestation.  In  death,  however  it  is 
always  present. 

The  Arthuri.\n  Cycle. 

Arthur  is  a  present  from  Britain  to  France.  M.  H. 
de  Villemarque  has  placed  the  fact  beyond  doubt.  After 
reading  the  book,  in  which  he  compares  with  the  text 
before  him  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table  and  the 
ancient  legends  of  the  Britain,  we  are  convinced  for 
example  that  the  British  legend  of  O-i-en  preceded  and 
inspired  the  romance  of  I'l'ain,  or  Le  Chevalier  au 
Lion.  It  is  equally  evident  that  Peredtir  is  the  pro- 
totvpe  of  Perceval.  We  are  less  certain  that  the 
Mael  of  the  British  legends  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Lancelot  of  the  romances,  although  Mael  has  in  the 
Gaelic  tongue  the  same  signification  as  Lancelot,  or 
rather  Ancelot,  which  signifies  a  domestic. 

The  best  of  the  trouveres  who  contributed  to  the 
Arthurian  cycle  of  chansons  was  Chretien  de  Troves; 
and  his  Chevalier  de  la  Charrette,  independent  as  it 
is  in  its  episodes,  original  as  it  is  in  its  manner  of  treat- 
•ment,  yet  takes  its  principal  characters  from  the  British 
■  epic  oi'  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.  The  "  Knight 
of  the  Wagon "  is  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  who,  de- 
spatched to  rescue  Guinevere  from  the  caitiff  Melea- 
gans,  who  had  carried  off  the  wife  destined  for  King 
Arthur,  loses  his  horse  bj-  the  way,  and  avails  himself 
of  the  wagon  of  a  peasant.  He  is  successful  in  his 
quest,  as  we  know;  and  too  successful  for  the  subse- 
quent happiness  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere.  The  poem 
Is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  little  else  than  a  fabliau, 
in  which  we  meet  with  grace  and  archness,  and  as  the 
trouvere  who  composed  it  is  a  true  son  of  Champagne, 
the  archness  is  ingenuous.  Chretien  de  Troyes  is  a 
precursor  of  La  Fontaine,  with  much  of  the  simplicity 
and  pungency  of  his  narrative  style.  The  ii\cident  of 
the  wagon  allows  him  to  introduce  a  spice  of  comedy 
into  a  chivalric  subject. 

Perceval  of  Wales  is  another  Arthurian  legend,  of 
which  the  French  version,  Perceval  le  Gallois,  is 
attributed  to  Chretien  de  Troyes.  Perceval  was  the 
one  knight  who,  in  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Graal.  re- 
tained his  purity  of  body  and  soul  with  sufficient 
steadfastness  to  secure  the  sacred  relic  from  its  guar- 
dian. When  yet  a  stripling  he  escapes  from  his  moth- 
er's care,  and  encounters  three  of  Arthur's  knights, 
whose  noble  appearance  and  splendid  armour  delight 
his  mind  and  excite  his  curiosity  to  the  utmost.  He 
observes  their  coat  of  mail,  and  inquires  of  the  knights 
if  they  are  the  God  of  whom  his  mother  had  spoken  to 
him  so  often, 

Le  Chevalier  au  Lion,  Guillaume  d'Ang-lclerre, 
Erec  et  Enide,  Cliget,  and  Tristan,  have  also  been 
attributed  to  that  sweetest  of  trouveres,  Chretien  de 
Troyes,  who  died  in  the  year  1191.  Jean  Bodel, 
another  trouvere,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  wrote  the  Chanson  des  Saxons,  of  which 
the  hero  is  Guiteclin,  or  Witikind,  whose  wife,  Sebile, 
is  of  the  class  to  which  Guinevere  and  Iseult  belong, 
;md  who  has  furnished  those  of  her  sex  who  tread  in 
her  paths  with  the  time-worn  excuse:  "\\'hat  is  the 
use  of  woman's  beauty  if  she  does  not  employ  it  in 
her  youth  r" 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  Anglo-Norman  rhyming 
chroniclers,  such  as  Geoffroy  Gaimar,  Benoit  de 
Sainte-Maure,  and  Robert  Wace,  the  latter  being  the 
author  of  the  Romanl  de  liou  RoUo),  which  is  little 
more  than  a  pedigree  of  the  conquerors  of  Normandy. 
The  prose  writer  GeofTry  of  ^Ionmouth.  by  the  en- 
couragement of  the  English  king,  collected,  about  A.  D. 
1 140,  the  ancient  tr.aditions  of  Britain.  These  were 
translated  from  Latin  into  Romance  by  Luces  du 
Gast,  Gasse  le  Blond,  Walther  Map,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  Robert  de  Borron,  Helie  de  Borron,  Rusticien 
of  Pisa,  and   the  ve:-'ions.   were   "■■/;  j, .l-'-iDi,,'  -'••■rce.. 


from    which    Chretien  de  Troyes,    his    contemporaries 
and  successors,  drew  the  subjects  of  their  poems. 

The  Classical  Cycle 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  trouveres  had 
overlooked  the  great  heroisms  and  enthusiasms  of 
those  ancient  civilizations  to  which  their  nation  owed 
so  much,  and  in  which  their  adopted  tongue  had  so 
large  and  legitimate  an  interest.  Something  has 
already  been  said  of  the  influence  produced  on  the 
French  national  spirit  by  the  history  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  and  "the  illustrations  of  this  influ- 
ence may  now  be  copiously  enlarged.  Perhaps  tlie 
first  romance  borrowed  from  the  pages  of  the  Greek 
poets  was  that  of  the  life  of  Ulysses. 

The  first  who  took  the  history  of  the  Siege  of  Troy 
as  the  groundwork  of  his  poetical  embroidery  was 
Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure,  who  lived  in  England  under 
Henry  Beauclerc,  and  who  had  the  patience  to  write 
about  thirty  thousand  lines,  as  well  as  another  three- 
and-twenty  thousand  on  the  Histoire  des  dues  de 
Normandie;  and  others  both  in  England  and  France, 
followed  in  his  train.  But  the  most  important  beyond 
all  question  of  the  poems  which  go  to  make  up  this 
cycle  (as  it  is  sometimes  called,  though  in  reality  its 
members  are  quite  independent  one  of  the  other)  is  the 
Romance  o(  Alixandre.  Of  the  earliest  French  poem 
on  this  subject  only  a  few  fragments  exist.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  eleventh  or  very 
earlv  twelfth  century,  composed  in  octosyllabic  verses, 
and  In  the  mixed  dialect  commonat  the  time  In  the  south- 
east, by  Alberic  or  Auberi  of  BesanQon  or  Briangon. 
TheChansond'Alixandre  'is,  however,  in  all  probability 
a  much  more  important  work  than  Alberic's.  It  is  in 
form  a  regular  Chanson  de  Geste,  written  in  twelve- 
svUablcd  verse,  of  such  strength  and  grace  that  the 
term  Alexandrine  has  cleaved  ever  since  to  the  metre. 
Its  length,  as  we  have  it.  is  J2,6o6  verses,  and  it  Is 
assigned  to  two  authors,  Lambert  the  Short  and  Alex- 
ander of  Bernay,  though  doubt  has  been  expressed 
whether  any  of  the  present  poem  is  due  to  Lambert; 
if  we  have  any  of  his  work,  it  is  not  later  than  the 
ninth  decade  of  the  twelfth  century.  Lambert,  Alex- 
ander, and  perhaps  others,  are  thought  to  have  known 
not  Alberic,  but  a  later  ten-syllabled  version  into 
Nortliern  F"rench  by  Simon  of  Poitiers.- 

The  matter  is  taken  ckiefly  from  Quintus  Curtius 
and  the  spurious  Callisthenes;  whilst  the  treatment  is 
characteristically  in  the  chivalric  style,  with  abund- 
ance of  the  supernatural  element.  The  poem  might 
reasonably  adopt  as  second  title  "The  Mirror  of 
Kings;"  for  it  attributes  to  Alexander  all  the  royal 
virtues  which  would  become  a  monarch  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Satirical  Poems. 

The  Fabliaux  or  short  verse  tales  of  old  France  con- 
tain satirical  delineations  of  all  classes  of  society.  The 
Fablian  according  to  M.  de  Montaiglon  is  "le  recit,  le 
plus  souvent  comique,  d'ume  aventui-e  reelle  ou  possible, 
qui  se  passe  dans  les  donnees  moyennes  de  la  vie 
humalne,"  the  recital,  for  the  most  part  comic,  of  a 
real  or  possible  event  occurring  In  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  human  life.  M.  de  Montaiglon,  to  be  rigidly 
accurate,  should  have  added  that  it  must  be  in  verse, 
and,  with  very  rare,  if  any,  exceptions,  in  octosyllabic 
couplets.  0"f  such  Fabliaux,  properly  so  calfed,  we 
possess  perhaps  two  hundred.  They  are  of  the  most 
various  length,  sometimes  not  extending  to  more  than  a 
score  or  so  of  lines,  sometimes  containing  several  hun- 
dreds. They  are,  like  most  contemporary  literature, 
chlcfiv  anonymous,  or  attributed  to  persons  of  whom 
nothing  Is  known,  though  some  famous  names,  especi- 
allv  that  of  the  Trouvere  Rutebceuf.  appear  among 
their  authors.  Their  period  of  composition  seems  to 
h,.--"  cx.-ndec'   '"'■Jvr   Mi:;  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
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turv  to  the  latter  half  ol"  the  fourteenth,  no  manuscript 
that  we  have  of  them  being  earlier  than  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  none  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  fifteenth. 

Les  deux  Bordcors  Ribaux  is  a  dispute  between 
two  Jongleurs  who  boast  their  skill.  It  is  remarkable 
for  a  very  curious  list  of  Chansons  de  Gestes  which  the 
clumsy  reciter  quotes  all  wrong,  and  for  a  great  nCimber 
of  the"  sly  hits  at  chivalry  and  the  chivalrous  romances 
w-hich  are  characteristic  of  all  this  literature.  I.e  Vair 
Palcfroi  contains  the  story  of  a  lover  who  carries  oiT 
his  beloved  on  a  palfrey  grey  from  an  aged  wooer.  La 
Housse  Par-tic,  a  great  favorite,  which  appears  in 
more  than  one  form,  tells  the  tale  of  an  unnatural  son 
who  turns  his  father  out  of  doors,  but  is  brought  to  a 
better  mind  by  his  own  child,  who  innocently  gives 
him  warning  that  he  in  turn  will  copy  his  example. 
Sire  Hain  et  Dame  Anictise  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
stories  of  rough  correction  of  scolding  wives.  Brunain 
la  V'ache  au  Prestre  recounts  a  trick  pla3'ed  on  a 
covetous  priest.  In  Le  Dit  des  Perdrix,  a  greedy  wife 
eats  a  brace  of  partridges  which  her  husband  has  des- 
tined for  his  own  dinner,  and  escapes  his  wrath  by  one 
of  the  endless  stratagems  which  these  tales  delight  in 
assigning  to  womankind.  Le  sol  C/icz'aliei\  though 
extremely  indecorous,  deserves  notice  for  the  Chauce- 
rian breadth  of  its  farce,  at  which  it  is  impossible  to 
help  laughing.  The  tzvo  Englishmen  and  the  Lamb  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  English-French,  and 
turns  upon  the  mistake  which  results  in  an  ass's  foal 
being  bought  instead  of  the  required  animal.  Le 
Mantel  Matitaillii  is  the  famous  Arthurian  story 
known  in  English  as  "The  Boy  and  the  Mantle."  Le 
Vilain  Mire  is  the  original  of  Moliere's  Medecin 
malgre  lui.  Le  Vilain  qui  conquist  Paradis  far 
Plaist  is  characteristic  of  the  curious  irreverence  which 
accompanied  medifeval  de\otion.  A  villein  co:tics  to 
heaven's  gate,  is  refused  admission,  and  successfully 
silences  St.  Peter,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Paul,  by  very 
pointed  references  to  their  earthly  weaknesses. 

Flore  la  Courtisane  was  not  a  pretty  name  for  a 
bishop;  but  under  that  name  a  certain  Deacon  John, 
the  archbishop's  favorite,  created  Bishop  of  Orleans  by 
favor  of  the  king's  mistress  Bertrade  de  Jtlontfort,  was 
the  subject  of  many  a  pleasant  rhyme  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

I^andri  was  also  a  famous  satirical  chanson  written 
by  a  priest.  King  Robert  had  divorced  his  wife;  the 
country  was  under  an  interdict;  and  the  blame  was  put 
upon  Count  Landri  of  Auxerre,  the  reputed  lo\'er  of 
the  queen.  Neither  clergy  nor  people  saw  why  thev 
should  be  under  interdict  because  Robert  had  parted 
with  his  wile,  whom  they  believed  to  be  unworthy  of 
him;  so  they  sang  the  song  of  Landri  throughout  the 
country,  and  even  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope. 
One  of  Abelard's  disciples,  Hilarius,  \\'rote  a  chorus  de 
Papa  Scliolastico;  having,  of  course,  the  additional  in- 
citement of  his  master's  condemnation  by  Rome.  This, 
too,  is  in  Latin,  though  it  has  a  Romance  refrain. 

Roman  de  Rcnart.  One  of  the  most  famous  but 
anonymous  poems  of  the  same  or  immcdiateh'  succeed- 
ing age  is  the  Roman  de  Rcnart.  This  fabliau,  this 
burlesque  poem,  this  epic  pour  rire,  however  we  may 
prefer  to  describe  it,  though  of  German  origin,  became 
at  once  vastly  popular  in  France,  and  was.translated 
before  man^'  years  had  passed  into  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages of  western  Europe. 

The  apologue  of  the  fox  and  his  companions,  Goupil 
le  Rcnard,  was  added  to  from  time  to  time,  until  at 
last  it  formed  a  gigantic  story  of  four-and-lwenty 
thousand  verses,  called  Lc  Courouncmcnt  dc  Rcnard. 
Renard  le  Nouvcl,  Rcnard  contrcfalt,  Rcnard  le 
Bestonne.  The  entire  satirical  faculty  of  more  than  a 
cpntury  may  be  considered  to  have  been  concentrated 
in  this  popular  and  highly  edifying  fabliau.  It  is,  in 
effect,  an  epic  satire  on  feudal  society,  which  never 
failed,  in  any  age,  to  provide  original  types  of  Isengrin 
the  wolf,  Tibert  the  cat,  Renard  the  fox,  and — let  us  he    I 


candid — Noble     the     lion.      Throughout     the     whole 
romance  we   never  lose   sight  of  the  central    figure   of 
Renard,    impersonation   of    cunning    holding    its    own 
against   force,  who,   losing   his    individuality  whilst   re- 
taining his  spirit,  reappears  in  succeeding  generations  as 
the    familiar    Scapin    or    Mascarille.     It    is    probabl' 
enough  that  the  original  fable  had  a  German  source,  a 
Jacob    Grimm   has  maintained;   but    the    fact    remain 
that  the  earliest  manuscripts  date  only  from  the  twelftl 
century,  and  that  they  are  in  the  language  of  norther' 
France. 

The  romanceofi?fK(7?-ff  comprises  some  thirty  differ- 
ent stories,  whereof  the  authorship  of  no  more  than 
four  is  known.  Two  are  the  works  of  Pierre  de  S.'.in 
Cloud,  one  of  the  cure  de  la  Croix  en  Brie,  the  other  of 
Richard  de  Lison.  Much,  however,  of  the  best  poetry 
and  most  striking  situations  is  due  to  the  anonymous 
trouveres,  from  one  of  whom  we  may  borrow  a"  short 
passage.  Chantecleer,  having  lost  a"  daughter  bv  the 
treachery  of  Renard,  complains  to  the  king  of  the 
beasts,  who  moved  with  pity,  sets  his  court  trembling 
by  his  rage,  "quant  braire  oirent  lor  seignor.  "He  vows 
vengeance  against  the  murderer,  and  sends  Bruin  ihe 
bear,  Tibert  the  cat,  and  Guimbert  the  badger,  one 
after  the  other,  to  summon  him  to  Court.  The  first 
two  return  unsuccessful,  and  in  sorry  plight;  the  third 
is  more  fortunate,  and  brings  the  caitiff  with  him.  A 
dozen  accusers  are  eager  to  heap  charges  upon  Renard, 
who  in  the  end  is  condemned  to  be  hanged. 

The  crafty  Renard  escapes  death  by  volunteering  to 
go  to  the  Holy  Land.  Doubtless  the  fable  was  true  to 
the  life;  but  he  only  intends  to  trick  the  king,  as  he  has 
tricked  so  many  of  his  subjects.  Once  free,  he  shuts 
himself  in  his  castle  at  Malpertuis,  whither  Noble,  the 
lion,  comes  to  besiege  him.  Renard  is  taken  in  a 
sortie,  but  again  makes  shift  to  escape  his  dooiu,  and 
lives  to  thrive  and  cheat  again,  and  to  create  incidents 
for  many  other  pleasant  episodes  in  his  career. 

The  next  poem  of  the  cycle  is  of  much  greater  lenpth, 
and  of  at  least  proportionately  greater  value,  though  it 
has  not  the  freshness  and  verve  of  the  earlier  branches. 
Renart  lc  Nouz'el  was  written  in  12S8  by  Jacquemart 
Gielee,  a  Fleming,  consisting  of  more  than  Sooo  lines. 
The  cycle  was  finally  completed  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  singular  work  or 
works  called  Renart  le  C'ontrefait.  extending  to  fully 
50,000  lines;  in  which  the  wrongs  of  the  comraoa 
people  are  bitterly  denounced. 

E.\RLV  Lyrics. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  middle  ages  in  France  divider 
itself  naturally  into  two  periods,  distinguished  by  very 
strongly  marked  characteristics.  The  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  is  the  dividing  point  in  this  as  in  many 
other  branches  of  literature.  After  that  we  get  the 
extremely  interesting,  if  artificial,  forms  of  the  Rondeau 
and  Ballade,  with  their  many  varieties  and  congeners. 
With  these  we  shall  not  busy  ourselves  at  the  present 
period.  But- the  twelfth  and"  thirteenth  centuries  are 
provided  with  a  lyric  growth,  less  pertect  indeed  in 
form  than  that  which  occupied  French  singers  frotw 
Machault  to  Marot,  but  more  spontaneous,  fuller  ol 
individuality,  variety,  and  vigour,  and  scarcely  less 
alnmdant  in  amount' 

Before  the  twelth  century  we  find  no  traces  of  gen- 
uine lyrical  work  in  France.  The  ubiquitous  Canti- 
Icnac  indeed  .again  make  their  appearance  in  the  spec- 
ulations of  literary  historians,  but  here  as  elsewhere 
they  have  no  deiuonstrable  historical  existence.  Ex- 
cept a  few  sacred  songs,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Saint  Eulalie,  in  early  Romance  language,  sometimes 
in  what  the  French  call  langue  farcie,  that  is  to  say,  a 
mixture  of  French  and  Latin,  nothing  regularly  lyrical 
is  fotmd  up  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century."  But 
coon  afterwards  lyric  work  becomes  exceedingly 
abundant.  This  is  what  forms  the  contents  of  Ilerr 
Karl    Bartsch's    deliglitl'ul    vohuiie  of   Roman^cii  und 
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Pasiourellen.    These    are    the    two    earliest    forms    of 
French  Ivric  poetry. 

The  Romance  differs  in  form  and  still  more  in  sub- 
ject from  the  Pastourelle,  and  both  differ  very 
remarkably  from  the  form  and  manner  of  Provencal 
poetry.  It  has  been  observed  by  nearly  all  students, 
that  the  love-poems  of  the  latter  language  are  almost 
alwys  at  once  personal  and  abstract  in  subject.  The 
Romance  and  the  Pastourelle,  on  the  contrary,  are 
almost  always  dramatic.  The  most  common  form  of 
the  Romance  is  that  of  a  poem  varying  from  twenty 
lines  long  to  ten  times  that  length  and  divided  into 
stanzas.  These  stanzas  consist  of  a  certain  number 
(not  usually  less  than  three  or  more  than  eight)  of 
lines  of  equal  length  capped  with  a  refrain  in  a  difier- 
•  ent  metre.  The  anonymous  Romance  of  '  Bele  Grem- 
bors  '   well  represents  this  class. 

The  Pastourelle  is  still  more  uniform  in  subject  It 
invariably  represents  the  knight  or  the  poet  riding  past 
and  seeing  a  fair  shepherdess  by  his  road-side.  He 
alights  and  woos  her  with  or  without  success.  In  this 
clals  of  poem  the  stanzas  are  usually  longer,  and  con- 
sist of  shorter  lines  than  is  the  case  with  the  Romances, 
while  the  refrains  are  more  usually  meaningless  though 
generally  very  musical.  After  the  twelfth  century  the 
early  lyrical'  literature  of  France  undergoes  some 
changes. 

We  have  the  chanson  d'amour,  a  form  less  artfully 
»'egulated  indeed  than  the  corresponding  canzon  or 
■sestine  of  the  troubadours,  but  still  of  some  intricacy. 
It  consists  of  five  or  six  stanzas,  each  of  which  has  two 
interlaced  rhymes,  and  concludes  with  an  Envoi, 
which,  however,  is  often  omitted.  Chansonnettcs  on  a 
reduced  scale  are  also  found.  In  these  pieces  the  alter- 
nation of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  which  was 
ultimately  to  become  the  chief  distinguishing  feature 
■of  French  prosody,  is  observable,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  universal. "  To  the  Provencal  tenson  corre- 
sponds the  jcu  parti  or  verse  dialogue,  which  is  some- 
times arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Chanson.  The  salut 
.a^amoiir  is  a  kind  of  epistle,  sometimes  of  very  great 
length  and  usually  in  octosyllabic  verse,  the  decasylla- 
bic being  more  commonly  used  in  the  Chanson.  Of 
this  the  complaiute  is  only  a  variety.  Again,  the 
Provencal  servcntc  is  represented  by  the  northern 
serventois,  a  poem  in  Chanson  form,  but  occupied  in- 
stead of  love  with  war,  satire,  religion,  and  miscellane- 
ous matters.  It  has  even  been  doubted  whether  the 
serventois  is  not  the  forerunner  of  the  scrvente  instead 
of  the  reverse  being  the  case.  Other  forms  are  motrts, 
rotrucnges,  aubadcs.  Poems  called  rondcaux  and 
ballades  also  make  their  appearance,  but  they  are 
loose  in  construction  and  undecided  in  lorm. 

Tliibaut  IV.,  Count  of  Champagne,  and  King  of 
Navarre,  a  knight  who  had  perforce  followed  the  King 
■of  France  in  the  ruthless  expedition  .against  the  Albi- 
genses,  was  bitterly  ashamed  of  his  part  in  the  bloody 
work,  and  earned  partly  his  absolution  by  denouncing 
it  in  his  Chansons  in  burning  words  :  His  poems  have 
been  more  than  once  reprinted,  the  last 'edition  being 
that  of  M.  Tarbe  (Rheims  1S51);  this  contains  eighty- 
one  pieces, not  a  few  of  wliich, however, are  probably  the 
work  of  others.  The  majority  of  them  are  Chansons 
d'Amour.  Other  song  writers  are  Adam  de  la  Halle, 
Jean  Bodel,  Guyot  de  Provins.  There  are,  however,  two, 
Gace  Brule  and  Colin  Muset,  who  survive  solely  but 
■worthily  as  song  writers.  Gace  Brule  was  a  knight  of 
Champagne,  Colin  Muset  a  professed  minstrel.  Two 
other  poets,  Adam  de  la  Halle  and  Rutebceuf,  are  far 
more  prominent  in  literary  history.  Rutebceuf  gives 
in  La  Pauvrctc  Riitcbocuf,  and  Lc  Mariage  Rute- 
bceuf, etc.,  complaints  of  his  woeful  condition.  In 
licnart  le  Bcsloui-ne,  Le  Dit  des  Cordeliers,  Frcre 
Venise,  Le  Dit  de  V Erberie,  we  have  poems  of  the 
Fabliau  kmd.  These  are  all  of  a  personal  or  comic 
nature. 

In  the  second  class  of  poems,  which  is  numerous,  are 
displayed  a  more  elevated  strain  of  thought.     Many  of 


these  poems  are  complaintes  or  elaborate  elegies  (often 
composed  on  commission)  for  distinguished  persons, 
such  as  GeoflVoy  de  Sargines  and  Guillaume  de  Saint 
Amour.  Others,  such  as  the  Complainte  d' Outretner, 
the  Complainte  de  Constantinople,  the  Dit  de  la  Voie 
de  Tunes,  the  Dcbat  du  Croise  et  dii  Decroise,  are 
comments  on  the  politics  and  history  of  the  time. 
The  third  class  includes  La  Mart  Rutebceuf,  other- 
wise La  Repentance  Rutebceuf,  La  Voie  de  Paradis. 
etc.  The  13'rics  which  now  pass  under  the  name  of 
Marie  de  France  are  narrative  poems  in  octosyllabic 
verse  and  varying  in  length  considerably.  As  to  Marie 
herself,  nothing  is  known  about  her  with  certainty. 
She  lived  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  an(/ 
often  gives  English  equivalents  for  her  French  words. 
The  lais  which  we  possess,  written  by  her  and  attrib- 
uted to  her,  are  fourteen  in  number.  They  bear  th*" 
titles  of  Gugenier,  Equitan,  Le  Fresne,  Le  Bisclc 
veret,  Lanval,  Les  Deux  Amatits,  2~zi'enec,  L 
Laustic,  Milun,  Le  Chaitit'el,  /-«  Chcvrefeuillb, 
Eliduc,  Graalent  and  L'Espine. 

The  Decline  of  the  Trouvkres. 

The  reign  of  Saint  Louis  (died  about  1260)  marks  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history,  language,  and  litera- 
ture of  France.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Ro- 
mance tongue  was  discouraged  and  the  Romance  liter- 
ature of  the  troubadours  began  to  fall  into  oblivion 
and  it  was  in  his  reign  likewise  that  the  French  of  th 
north  became  gradually  acknowledged  as  the  master 
tongue  of  the  whole  country,  whilst  its  literature  as 
steadily  deteriorated. 

The  Roman  de  la  Rose  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  who 
died  about  1260,  is  a  poem  of  a  trouvere  of  the  deca- 
dence, of  great  exquisiteness  in  style  and  treatment, 
with  a  subject  to  some  extent  moulded  upon  a  classi- 
cal model  wholly  profane  and  worldly.  It  is  an  Ar. 
Amandi,  couched  in  the  allegorical  language  of  : 
Middle-age  morality,  in  form  a  romance,  but  in  realitj 
a  didactic  poem  on  the  art  of  successful  love.  Its  im- 
personations recall  to  mind  the  entities  and  quiddities 
of  the  schoolmen;  its  nomenclature  anticipates,  as  it 
may  have  contributed  to  suggest,  the  characters  of  the 
Faerv  ^ucene;  its  plan  and  treatment  are  not  dissimi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Flozi:ar  and  the  Leaf.  We  are 
scarcely  able  from  beginning  to  end  to  pass  from  the 
domain  of  ideas  to  that  of  actual  persons  and  things; 
the  theory  is  present  with  us  throughout,  and  we  are 
conscious  that  the  author  does  not  himself  succeed  in 
translating  into  practice. 

The  first  part  only  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  wa' 
written  bv  Lorris.  Forty  years  later,  at  the  instigation 
of  Philip"  the  Fair,  1285-1314,  the  Roman  de  la  Rose 
was  completed  by  Jean  de  Meung,  who,  as  we  shall 
find,  had  virtues  of  his  own,  but  who  did  not  succeed 
in  catching  the  spirit,  perhaps  not  even  the  idea,  of  his 
predecessor. 

To  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  his  successors  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Chaucer  owed  much  of  his  inspira- 
tion; and  the  style  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  every  now 
and  again  brings  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
some  of  his  happiest  reminiscences  of  the  English  poet, 
who  wrote  more  than  a  century  later.  The  very  open- 
ing of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  modelled  upon  the  first  few 
lines  of  the  older  poem. 

Jean  de  Meung  is  below  Guillaume  de  Lorris  in 
poetic  elevation  and  beauty;  he  is  undoubtedly  above 
him  in  moral  courage,  and  perhaps  also  in  didactic 
force.  Jean  de  Meung  was  a  scientist,  too,  in  his  waj-; 
and  there  is  a  gleam  of  philosophic  inspiration  in  the 
passages  wherein  he  treats  of  such  subjects  as  alchemy, 
astrology,  and  the  operations  of  nature.  One  of  hi_^s 
best  pieces  of  work  is  the  scene  in  which  he  represents 
niiture  busied  in  the  conservation  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. She  labours,  he  tells  us,  in  renewing  the  type 
of  all  that  fall  victims  to  death;   whilst  art,  the  feeble 
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mitator  of  nature,  is  on  his  knees,  copying  her  pro- 
cesses, and  attempting  to  counterfeit  lier  works.  But 
he  is  ever  far  behind  her,  in  spite  of  his  cogitations  and 
persistence.  The  four  thousand  verses  of  Guillaume 
de  Lorris  contain  more  clear  portraiture  and  exuber- 
ant tancv  than  the  eighteen  tliousand  of  liis  continuator; 
but  he  must  yield  the  palm  to  Jean  de  Meung,  not 
only  in  bitter  sarcasm  and  licentious  allusion,  but  also 
in  "philosophical  reach  and  in  practical  eftectiveness. 
The  latter  part  of  the  poem,  in  fact,  created  a  more 
than  literary  sensation  on  its  first  appearance.  Jean 
vas  a  reformer  and  a  democrat:  his  work  was  de- 
jounced  from  the  pulpits  which  he  had  satirised,  and 
banned  in  the  polite  society  which  his  strictures  had 
outraged.  Apparently  he  did  not  think  that  zeal  for 
natural  morality  was  worth  retaining  at  the  expense  of 
all  that  was  pleasant  and  comfortable  in  life,  for  he 
retracted  in  old  age  the  opinions  which  had  gained 
him  so  many  enemies  in  his  youth. 

The  imitations  of  the  Roman  de  la  Nose  were  in 
proportion  to  its  popularity.  Much  of  this  imitation 
took  place  in  other  kinds  of  poetry,  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  T\yo  poems,  however,  which  are 
almost  contemporary  with  its  earliest  form,  and  which 
have  only  recently  been  published,  deserve  mention. 
One,  which  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  Guillaume  de 
Lorris,  but  an  imitation  of  considerable  merit,  is  the 
Roman  tie  la  Poire,  where  the  lover  is  besieged  by 
Love  in  a  tower.  The  other,  of  a  different  class,  and 
free  from  trace  of  direct  imitation,  is  the  short  poem 
called  De  Venus  la  Dccsse  d'Amoi-s,  written  in  some 
three  himdred  four-lined  stanzas,  each  with  one  rhyme 
only.    Some  passages  of  this   latter  are  very  beautiful. 

RO.MAXS  d'.WEXTURES. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  a  new  class  of  narrative  poems 
arose,  derived  trom  each  and  all  of  these  kinds,  but 
marked  by  important  differences.  The  new  form  im- 
mediately reacted  on  the  forms  which  had  given  it 
birth,  and  produced  new  Chansons  de  Gestes,  new 
Autherian  Romances,  and  new  classical  stories  fash- 
ioned after  its  own  image.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
Roman  d'Aventures,  of  which  the  first  and  main 
feature  is  open  and  almost  avowed  fictitiousness,  and 
the  second  the  more  or  less  complete  abandonment  of 
any  attempt  at  cyclic  arrangement  or  subordination  to 
a  central  theme. 

Adenes  or  Adans  le  Roi  perhaps  derived  his  sur- 
ianie  from  the  function  of  king  of  the  minstrels,  if 
he  performed  it,  at  the  court  of  Henry  III,  duke  of 
Brabant.  He  refashioned  three  Chansons  de  Gestes. 
Les  enfances  Ugier,  Berte  aus  grans  Pies,  and 
Bueves  de  Commarchis.  His  last,  longest  and  most 
important  work  is  the  Roman  d'Aventures  o\'Cleomadcs, 
a  poem  extending  to  20.000  verses,  and  not  less  valu- 
able for  its  intrinsic  merit  than  as  a  type  of  its  class. 
Its  popularity  in  the  middle  ages  was  immense. 

Raoul  de  Houdenc  is  an  earlier  poet  than  Adenes, 
and  represents  the  Roman  d'Aventures  in  its  infancy, 
when  it  still  found  it  necessary  to  attach  itself  to  the 
great  cycle  of  the  Round  Table.  His  works,  besides 
some  shorter  poems,  consist  of  the  Roman  des  Eles 
(Ailes),  a  semi-allegorical  composition,  Of  Miraugis 
de  Portli'sguez,  an  important  coinposition.  possessing 
some  marked  peculiarities  of  style;  and  possibly  also  of 
the  Vengeance  de  Ragnidel,  in  which  the  author  works 
out  one  of  the  innumerable  unfinished  episodes  of  the 
great  epic  of  Percevale. 

Other  Romans  d'Aventures  deserve  mention.  Fore- 
most among  these  are  Partenopex  de  Blois  and  Flore 
et  Blancliefeur.  The  former  (formerly  ascribed  to 
Denis  Pyramus  and  now  denied  to  him  as  author)  is  a 
'and  of  modernised  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

Le  Roman  de  Dolopathos  has  a  literary  history  of 
jTeat  interest  which  we  need  not  touch  upon  here.  Its 
7ersiiication  has  more   vigor  than  that  of   almost   any 


other  Roman  d'Aventures.  Biancanain  et  VOrguil- 
leuse  d' Amour  is  more  promising  at  the  beginning 
than  in  the  sequel. 

Brun  de  la  Montaigne  is  written  in  Chanson  form^ 
and  deals  with  the  famous  Forest  of  Broceliande  in 
Britanny.  Guillaume  de  Palerne  is  a  still  more  inter- 
esting work.  It  introduces  the  favourite  medieval  idea 
of  lycanthropy,  the  hero  being  throughout  helped  and 
protected  by  a  friendly  were — \yolf.  who,  before  the 
end  of  the  poem,  is  freed   from   the  enchanter's  power. 

To  this  class  belongs  the  Roman  de  I'EscoufHe, 
where  a  hawk  carries  away  the  heroine's  ring. 

Aumadas  et  Idoine  is  one  of  .the  many  stories  of  the 
success  of  a  squire  of  low  degree. 

Le  Bel  Inconnu  which  (from  a  curious  misunder- 
standing of  its  older  form  Li  Biaus  Desconnus)  occurs 
in  English  form  as  Lvhius  Diasconus,  tells  the  story 
of  a  son  of  Gawain  and  the  fairy  with  the  white 
hands,  and  thus  is  one  of  the  numerous  secondary 
Romances  of  the  Round  Table.  So  also  is  the  long- 
and  interesting  Rotnan  du  Chevalier  as  Deux  Espees\ 
this  extends  to  more  than  12.000  lines.  A  still  longer 
poem  (also  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  outer 
Arthurian  cycle)  is  Durmart  le  Gallois,  which  con- 
tains almost  16,000  verses. 

Philippe  de  Remy,  Seigneur  de  Beaumanoir  (who 
has  other  claims  to  literary  distinction)  is  held  to  be 
author  of  two  Romans  d'Aventures.  La  Manckine  (the 
story  of  the  King  of  Hungary's  daughter  who  cut  cff" 
her  hand  to  save  herself  from  her  father's  incestuous 
passion)  and  Blonde  d' Oxford,  where  a  young  French 
squire  carries  off  an  English  heiress.  youfrois  de 
Poitiers,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  liveliness  of  style  with  which 
adventures,  in  themselves  tolerably  hackneyed,  are 
handled.  Other  Romans  d'Aventures,  which  are 
either  as  yet  in  manuscript  or  of  less  importance,  are 
/lie  et  Galeron  and  Eracle,  both  by  Gautier  d'Arras, 
Cristal  et  Larie,  La  Dume  a  la  Licorne,  Guy  de  War- 
-vike,  Gerard  de  Nevers  or  La  Violetie,  Guillaume 
de  Dole,  Eledus  et  Serrena,  Florimont. 

The  last  original  Chanson  Baudouin  de  Sebourc  and 
its  sequel  the  Bastard  of  Bouillon,  worthily  close  this 
great  division  of  literature,  and  setting  as  they  do  a 
finish  to  the  sub-cycle  of  the  Chevalier  au  Cygne, 
hardly  lose  except  in  simplicity  by  comparison  with 
its  magnificent  opening  in  the  Chanson  d' Antioehe. 
Thev  contain  together  some  33,000  verses,  and  the 
scene  changes  freely.  Putting  two  or  three  master- 
pieces aside,  no  poem  of  medieval  times  has  a  more 
varied  and  livelier  interest  than  Baudouin  de  Sebourc. 
and  few  breathe  the  genuine  Chanson  spn-it  of  pugna- 
cious piety  better  than  the  Bastard  of  Bouillon. 

TROVVERES  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Later  Songs  and  Poems. — The  later  songs  and 
poems  were  more  artificial  in  form  than  the  earlier, 
although  they  rapidly  rose  into  great  popularity.  They 
represent  almost  the  soul  surviving  poetic  spirit  of 
France  in  an  age  of  comparative  literary  sterility, 
when  there  was  little  besides  them  of  freshness,  beauty, 
or  originality.  The  forms  in  which  they  were  cast 
were  various.  And  these  new  or  newly  perfected 
styles  w'ere  well  suited  to  the  not  very  sustained  efforts 
of"  these  poets.  The  ballad  most  in  favor  \\'\i\\  the  age 
consisted  of  two  or  more  stanzas  rhymed  on  an  identi- 
cal model,  all  ending  with  the  same  line.  The  rondeau^ 
in  its  earlier  shape,  had  eight  lines,  the  first,  fourth,  and 
seventh  being  identical,  as  were  the  second  and  last. 
The  virclai  turned  on  two  rhymes,  of  which  the  first 
had  to  predominate  throughout  the  whole;  the  first 
verses  were  repeated  together  or  separately,  as  often  as 
necessary;  hence  the  name. 

The  chant  royal  was  a  kind  of  m.ijor  ballade  having 
five  of  the  longest  (eleven-lined)  stanzas  and  an  envoy 
of  five  lines.  The  rondel  was  a  poem  of  thirteen  lines 
(sometimes  made  into  fourteen  by  an  extra  repetition). 
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consisting  of  two  quatrains  and  a  five-lined  stanza,  tiie 
first  two  lines  of"  the  first  quatrain  being  repeated  as  the 
last  two  of  the  second,  and  the  first  line  of  all  being 
added  once  more  at  the  end. 

The  triolet  was  a  sort  of  rondel  of  eight  lines  only, 
repeating  the  first  line  at  the  fourth,  and  the  first  and 
second  at  the  seventh  and  eighth.  Lastly,  the  -il/ant/ie 
alternated  one  of  two  refrain  lines  at  the  end  of  each 
three-lined  stanza.  These  were  the  principal  forms, 
th'ough  there  were  many  others. 

The  chief  authors  of  these  pieces  during  this  period 
were  Eustache  Deschamps,  a  most  prolific  trouvere,  his 
friend  Guillaume  de  Mvichault,  musician  and  poet,  the 
chronicler  Froissart,  Jehannot  de  Lescurel,  Christine 
de  Pisan,  Alain  Chartier,  and  Charles  d'Orleans.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  many  others  of  less  distinction. 

Prose-Writers   of   the   Thirteenth   Century. 

The  vulgar  tongue,  which  was  called  lingua  roniaim, 
to  distinguish  it  from  both  pure  Latin  and  from  Teutonic, 
but  which  was  not  commonly  known  as  French  until 
the  ninth  century,  had  been  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury the  language  of  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen. 
Up"  to  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  this  popular 
form  of  speech,  so  far  as  prose  is  concerned,  was  rather 
a  spoken  than  a  written  tongue;  although  it  ma^'  be 
taken  for  granted  that  any  language  in  common  use, 
which  was  daily  and  familiarly  spoken,  must  also  occa- 
sionally have  been  written  in  prose. 

Prose  Romance  documents,  in  addition  to  those 
above  named,  are  to  be  met  with  from  the  eleventh 
century  onwards.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  caused  the 
Assises  dii  Royaume  de  Jerusalem  to  be  written  in 
French,  and  Thomas  de  Couci  gives  us  in  the  same 
language  the  well-known  law  of  Vervins.  To  Picardy 
the  Abbe  Lebeuf  attributes  certain  Romance  transla- 
tions of  the  Booh  of  Job,  the  two  Books  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  Dialogues  of  Saint  Gregoire;  whereas  in 
England  we  have  prose  Romance  works  from  the  pens 
of  several  of  Henry  Beauclerk's  assistants,  such  as 
Wace.  Walter  Map  and  Fantosme. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  Frenchmen  be- 
gan to  write  their  history  in  their  own  tongue,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  what  has  since  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  characteristic  excellences  of  French  literature. 
Nursed  by  the  grand  epics  in  which  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  sung  the  glories  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern prowess,  the  noble  adventures  of  chivalry,  and  the 
mighty  exploits  of  kings,  they  began  to  record  in 
serious  earnest  the  events  in  which  they  had  themselves 
borne  part,  and  which  they  felt  ought  not  to  be  lost 
upon  their  children.  For  the  most  part,  doubtless,  it 
was  the  men  who  thought  themselves  unequal  to  the 
task  of  writing  a  w^orthily-sustained  poem  to  whom  the 
idea  first  occurred  of  setting  forth  a  matter-of-fact  nar- 
rative in  prose.  Froissart,  it  is  true,  had  an  ardent 
poetic  genius,  but  it  was  exclusively  in  the  lyric  vein, 
and  he  would  have  shrunk  irom  the  idea  of  composing 
his  chronicles  in  verse.  Naturally  enough  the  historic 
narratives  which  claim  our  attention  were,  to  begin 
with,  simple  and  unambitious  records,  candid  and  even 
colloquial  in  style,  and  much  in  the  manner  cf  a  pro- 
tracted letter  to  a  friend. 

The  special  historic  genius  of  the  nation  was  mani 
fested  by  Villehardouin,  Joinville  and  Froissart. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  Eginhard,  the  so-called  Turpin, 
and  Hincmar  have  supplied  many  a  fact  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  us;  but  their  records  are 
far  from  trustworthy.  The  patriotic  labours  of  the 
Benedictines  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  \yhich  have 
bequeathed  to  posterity  an  invaluable  collection  of  his- 
toric documents,  did  much  to  redeem  the  cloister  from 
the  reproach  which  rests  upon  it;  and  Suger  liimself, 
to  whom  the  grand  idea  was  probably  due,  came  near- 
est 'if  %"  V-'s  nrrior  tn  the  oossession  of  the  genuine 
«iJStoric  gift.  He  wrote  tne  annals  of  at  least  one  of 
(he  reigns  i-.  which   he  ficcupied  so  prcminent  a  posi- 


tion, but  his  narrative  exhibits  me  dimness  of  percep- 
tion which  was  fatal  to  all  the  monastic  writers.  After 
him  came  several  other  historians. 

Rigord,  Guillaume  le  Breton,  the  anonymous  writer 
of  the  lives  of  Saint  Louis  and  Louis  the  Bald,  and 
Guillaume  de  Nangis,  who  brought  his  chronicles  down 
to  the  year  1340,  and  last  of  the  Latin  chroniclers,  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VL  Rarely 
have  these  monastic  records  been  translated,  and  still 
more  rarely  read,  in  their  original  form.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  render  justice  to  the  same  Abbey  of  Saint 
Denis,  which  gave  the  French  in  their  own  tongue  a 
collection  of  the  Chrotiiques  de  Fra7ice. 

The  first  French  liistorian  whose  work  was  originally 
written  in' the  common  form  of  speech  is  also  —  and 
the  fact  must  be  emphasised  as  one  of  special  signifi- 
cance-— -the  first  noteworthy  writer  of  French  prose. 
This  was  GeoftVoy  de  Villehardouin,  a  soldier  and  dip- 
lomatist, who  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  who  died  in  the  year  12 13.  In  1199  he  was 
sent  by  Thibault  III.  of  Champagne  to  treat  with  the 
Republic  of  \'enice  for  the  passage  of  the  troops  of  the 
fourth  crusade  through  their  coimtry.  He  was  himself 
a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Constantinople.  These  events  he  describes  in  his 
Histoire  de  la  Couqnete  de  Constantinople  —  the  work 
of  a  soldier,  simple  if  somewhat  stiff'  in  manner,  bear- 
ing every  mark  of  fidelity  to  fact,  but  not  wanting  in 
ambitious  passages  and  in  complacent  efi'orts  after 
rhetoric.  Villehardouin  probably  thought  he  was 
writing  a  poem,  and  would,  in  an^'  case,  have  held 
that  the  events  recorded  by  him  deserved  a  poetic  dress 
as  much  as  the  subjects  of  the  grandest  Chansons  de 
Gesie.  And  yet  he  had  the  true  feeling  of  the  his- 
torian, giving  us  with  great  minuteness  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  hosts,  the  plans  and  deliberations  of  the 
chiefs,  the  position  of  the  opposing  armies,  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  struggle;  whilst  he  forgets  neither  the 
causes  nor  the  issues  of  the  war,  so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  discern  them.  He  is  the  Xenophon  of  his  own  his- 
tory, having  himself  been  an  actor  in  all  which  he 
narrates;  a  fact  which  adds  a  special  freshness  and 
vigour  to  his  account.  He  was,  as  a  consequence,  more 
than  the  Mandeville  of  French  prose,  for  his  subject 
was  more  purely  historical,  and  he  had  the  art  of  lay- 
ing down  the  model  and  practice  of  historic  narrative. 
He  had  precisely  that  dignity  which  Froissart  needed, 
though  it  was  left  to  Froissart  to  excel  him  in  graphic 
and  picturesque  description. 

Amongst  the  labours  of  the  Abbe^'  of  Saint  Denis, 
one  of  the  most  serviceable  was  the  translation  of  the 
old  Latin  chronicles,  a  work  undertaken  by  the  monk 
Primat,  at  the  suggestion  of  Matthieu  de  Vendome,  in 
the  year  1274.  The  originals  turned  to  account  by 
Primat  were  very  numerous.  They  include  the  Chron- 
icle of  h\mom,' Gesta  Dagoberti,  Gesta  Regum,  the 
chronicle  of  Siegbert,  Eginhard,  Saint  Berlin,  Guil- 
laume de  Jumieges,  Hugues  de  Fleuri,  the  works  of 
Suger,  and  many  others. 

The  translation  was  clearly  and  judiciously  effected, 
and  it  has  been  largely  drawn  upon  in  every  succeeding 
age  for  the  mateVialsof  the  early  history  of  France. 

An  historical  fragment  by  Nicholas  de  Senlis,  coin- 
mencing  with  the  Trojan  war.  and  coming  rapidly 
down  as  far  ;rs  the  Merovingian  period,  the  date  whereof 
may  be  assigned  to  the  first  or  second  decade  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  shows  that  the  cultivation  of  a 
prose  style  extended  to  a  dialect  which  is  neither 
Southern  nor  Northern. 

The  work  of  Estienne  Boilesve,  or  Boileau,  whose  life 
covered  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  who  was/rf  t'fl/of  Paris  under  Louis  IX.,  derives  its 
chief  value  from  the  fact  of  its  making  us  acquainted 
with  the  police  regulations  of  the  capital  in  his  day, 
with  the  rules  of  the  ancient  trade  corporations,  and 
tne  nature  and  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  crty 
for  the  benefit  of  the  king. 

A  contemporary  of  Foilesve's,  vvho  died  in  the  same 
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vear,  was  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  repute,  Pierre  de  Fon- 
taines; to  whom  Saint  Louis,  perplexed  by  any  com- 
plicated questions  of  justice,  was  wont  to  appl_v  for 
assistance,  saying,  "Judge  this  case."  He  has  left  be- 
hmd  him  a  treatise  on  the  Roman  law,  as  it  had  been 
accepted  and  interpreted  in  France.  His  language  is 
rude  and  difficult,  or  must  at  least  have  ajipeared  so, 
even  at  that  time,  to  the  Parisians.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
Picard  dialect,  but  even  more  archaic. 

.\nother  jurisconsult  was  Philippe  de  Remi.  lord  of 
Beaumanoir,  who  left  behmd  him  a  reputation  as  the 
French  Justinian,  so  able  and  so  profound,  that,  until 
thi?  time  of  Montesquieu,  France  produced  none  who 
can  be  compared  to  him. 

The  method  and  manner  of  his  work,  in  his  book 
dt'S  Coil /limes  et  Usages  de  Beativoisis,  as  well  as  the 
stvle  of  his  prose  as  it  was  written  by  cultivated 
Frenchmen  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are 
certainlv  very  deserving.  Beaumanoir  was  also  a 
poet,  and  several  of  his  pieces,  of  no  great  literary 
merit,  are  extant. 

Thev  are  two  long  tales  in  verse.  La  Manekine  (the 
Woman  without  Hands)  and  yelian  et  Blonde  (of 
Oxford),  a  Beauvaisian  epic,  interspersed  with  criticism 
on  English  manners  and  language;  L!  saliiz  d'amoiiys. 
La  Comflainis  d'amours,  a  tale  of  Fole  layguece,  and 
several  other  songs. 

The  list  of  the  prose  writers  of  the  ihirteenHi  cen- 
turv  is  bv  no  means  exhausted;  and  it  might  easily  be 
extended  to  proportions  too  great  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. Lorens,  a  preaching  friar,  who  wrote  the  Somme 
dcs  Vices  et  des  Vertus,  better  known  under  the  short 
title  of  Somme  le  Roi,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
suggested  by  Philip  HI.;  Agnes  d'Harcourt,  abbess  of 
LoRgchamps,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Isabella,  sister  of 
Saint  Louis;  Marguerite  de  Duyn,  prioress  of  Poletin, 
the  authoress  of  a  book  of  meditations;  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  touching  account  of  the  last  moments  of 
Jeanne,  Countess  of  Alenfon  (died  1292),  are  amongst 
the  writers  who  in  this  century  set  their  mark  upon  the 
earlier  prose  literature  of  France. 

Prose-Writers  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

One  other  great  figure  arrests  our  notice  in  the 
group  of  noble  and  intellectual  men  whereof  Saint 
Louis  is  the  centre;  the  figure  of  a  man  who  had 
fought  by  the  good  king's  side,  and  sat  at  his  feet,  who 
served  him  faithfully  in  lite  and  perhaps  still  better  in 
death;  for  Jean,  Sire  de  Joinville,  not  only  wrote  the 
Memoirs  of  his  royal  master,  but  by  that  means  as- 
sisted to  secure  his  canonisation. 

If  Joinville  appears,  by  his  writings,  less  sustained 
and  dignified  than  his  predecessor,  Villehardouin,  less 
concise  and  supple  in  expression,  he  is  at  all  events 
more  reflective,  more  thoughtful,  more  redundant  in 
idea  and  language,  and  more  rich  in  vocabulary.  The 
two  have  many  virtues  of  manner  and  form  in  common; 
and  if  each  is  to  be  credited  with  particular  and  dis- 
■•inctive  marks,  they  have  yet  deservedly  come  down  to 
losterity  bracketed  together  as  the  two  first  masters  of 
jhe  French  historic  style. 

To  Villehardouin  and  Joinville  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury succeeded  Froissart  (1337-1410)  and  Commines 
(1445-1509)  in  the  fourteenth — chroniclers  worthy  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  the  fathers  of  French  history, 
irose-writers  who  carried  on  the  traditions  of  their 
masters  to  the  verge  of  the  Renaissance.  Jean  Frois- 
sart, a  native  of  Valencienne  in  Hainault,  became 
canon  and  treasurer  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Chimay 
in  Normandy.  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  chronicler, 
but  his  poetic  genius  was  lyrical,  and  tor  his  history  he 
found  no  medium  so  much  under  his  command  as  the 
timple,  nervous  and  agreeable  prose  which  entitles  him 
to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  descendant  of  the  c/ironi- 
^itrurs  de  rreste.  Such  indeed  he  was,  in  spirit  as  well 
4s  in  st\  ie. 

f -ti'ssarl  was  a  favourite  of  the  Ensilish  court;  and 


had  lived  also  in  Scotland,  Spain  and  Gascony.  He 
was,  in  short,  a  cosmopolitan;  he  spoke,  thought  and 
wrote  like  one. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Philippa"s  father,  Robert  of 
Namur,  he  wrote  the  chronicles  on  which  his  fame  is 
built.  The  first  edition  bore  for  its  title,  Chroniques 
de  France^  d^A?iglcterye^  d^J£cosse,  d^ Espagne^  de 
Byetag7ie^  de  Gascogne^  de  Flandyc  et  pays  d'alentour. 

Philippe  de  Commines,  a  native  of  Lille,  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  historian  of  Louis  XI.,  but  Charles  VIlI. 
employed  him  also  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fornovo.  Louis  XII.  did 
not  use  his  talents,  and  thus  he  emplo3-ed  his  leisure  in 
writing  his  i\Icmoiyes, 

Anotlier  prose-writer  was  Christine  de  Pisan;  the 
first  Frenchwoman  who,  at  all  events  in  prose,  gave 
evidence  of  a  finished  literary  perception'.  Brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Charles  ^'.  until  she  was  seventeen  years 
old,  she  was  happy  in  the  king's  protection.  Upon  the 
death  of  her  patron  stie  published  a  panegyric,  under 
the  title  of  Les  Faits  et  bonnes  Aloeurs  du  sage  Rot 
Charles   I'. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christine  de  Pisan  had 
studied  the  ancient  classical,  or  post-classical  models, 
and  that  she  deserved  the  praise  which  Marot  lavished 
on  her  "  knowledge  and  teaching."  The  forerunner  of 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  Christine  was  born  out  of  her 
time.  She,  too,  belonged  to  the  Renaissance;  and  her 
star  would  have  shone  more  brightly'  in  a  brighter  at- 
mosphere. She  also  wrote  verses,  and  some  of  them 
show  great  naturalness  of  expression,  as  well  as  deli- 
cacy of  feeling. 

The  Church  and  the  Drama — The  Bible  Plays. 

The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  adopted  the 
drama  as  a  handmaid  peculiarly  fitted  to  do 
her  worthy  and  valuable  service.  For,  in  demand- 
ing that  men  should  dispense  with  and  despise 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  which  the  world  had  to 
oft'er  them,  and  in  cutting  oft"  the  source  of  such 
compensation  as  they  might  have  obtained  through  the 
intellect,  it  became  necessary  that  she  should  herseli 
minister  to  the  natural  demands  of  humanity,  and  pro- 
vide in  her  own  domain  the  attraction  which  she 
forbade  them  to  seek  outside.  She  expanded  the  wor- 
ship of  God  into  a  spectacle,  the  sacred  edifice  into  a 
theatre,  the  altar  into  a  stage.  The  work  was  thor- 
oughly and  adinir.ably  done;  the  rude,  simple,  ignorant 
people  learned  to  attend  upon  the  offices  of  religion 
with  eager  anticipation,  as  aftbrding  to  them  the 
brightest  and  lightest  moments  of  their  lives.  They 
came  away,  not  mystified  or  wearied  by  what  they  had 
heard  and  seen,  but  charmed  and  refreshed.  Without, 
they  had  cares  and  troubles,  anxieties  and  pains;  within, 
they  had  pleasant  and  appetising  food  for  eye  and  ear, 
for  imagination  and  reflection.  The  church  was,  in  fact, 
the  club  of  the  Middle  Ages,  always  open,  always 
peaceful  and  cheerful,  nearly  always  entertaining.  The 
whole  social  life  of  the  age  appears  to  have  taken 
refuge  within  the  church. 

The  first  Christian  drama  was  a  gesture;  it  was  by  a 
succession  of  gestures  that  the  priests  and  their  assist- 
ants were  constrained  to  illustrate  and  interpret  their 
dead-letter  of  devotion.  On  Ascension  day  a  priest 
was  wont  to  stand  in  his  surplice  upon  the  outer  gaU^ 
lery  of  Notre  Dame,  and,  with  outstretched  arms, 
represent  the  assumption  of  Christ  into  heaven.  On 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  a  dove  figured  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whilst  tongues  of  fire  descended  from 
the  roof  of  the  church.  At  Easter,  three  men.  dressed 
in  white  robes,  with  hoods  upon  their  heads,  a  silver 
flask  of  consecrated  oil  in  their  hands,  interpreted  the 
story  of  the  three  Marys  proceeding  to  the  sepulchre, 
whilst  a  fourth,  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  announced  to 
them  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord.  At  Christmas, 
the  infant  Jesus  was  shown  in  his  manger,  the  Magi 
and     the    shepherds    gathered     round,    the    youngest 
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choristers  playing  the  parts  of  anj.els  from  the  gal- 
leries. From  spectacles  such  as  these  not  even  the 
lower  animals  were  excluded;  the  oxen  present  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  ass  which  carried  him  into  Egypt, 
the  cock  which  crowed  the  conviction  of  Peter — all 
were  admitted. 

Theatrical  companies  of  quite  a  different  complexion 
were  those  of  the  En f ants  Sans-Souci  and  the  Clcrcs 
de  la  Basoche,  who,  with  the  simplest  possible  stage 
and  accessories,  contented  themselves  with  playing 
farces  and  soiies,  although  they  were  not  long  in  rising 
to  the  level  of  poetical  dramas.  Their  rivalry  with 
the  Confreres  de  la  Passion  was  not  dissimilar,  if  we 
make  all  due  allowance,  from  the  rivalry  between  the 
company  of  Moliere,  more  than  a  century  later,  and  the 
cultivators  of  the  severer  style  at  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne.  Like  the  latter,  the  old  confrSrie  at  the  Hbpi- 
tal  de  la  Trinite  began  to  find  the  public  slipping 
away  from  them,  and  sought  to  bring  them  back  by 
condescending  to  buffoonery  and  burlesque.  But  they 
ended  by  coalescing  with  the  Enfants  Sans-Souci. 
Amongst  their  most  distinguished  members  was 
Clement  Marot.  whose  lavor  with  the  king  rescued 
his  company  from  imminent  suppression  in  1512. 

One  of  the  favorite  pieces  in  the  repertoire  of 
these  companies  was  the  Farce  de  Cuvier,  which  dis- 
plays a  very  quaint  and  characteristic  French  humor. 
Jaquinot  is  a  henpecked  husband,  whose  round  of 
household  duties  is  never  completed,  and  rarely  ever 
atteinpted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  exacting  housewife. 
By  some  mishap  she  tumbles  into  the  copper  while  he 
is  helping  her  wash  the  linen.  He  will  not  help  extri- 
cate her  until  he  extracts  a  promise  from  her  to  give 
him  his  due  share  of  authority.  Releasing  her  he  s.avs, 
"  From  henceforth,  then.  I  shall  be  master,  for  my  wife 
allows  it." 

Amongst  the  favorite  mysteries  and  other  religious 
dramas  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were 
many  in  which  profane  history  had  not  unfrequently 
fts  share  of  the  dramatist's  attention,  as  Robert  le 
Diable,  la  A^onne  enlevee^  le  Bapteme  de  Clovis^  la 
Marquise  de  Gaudine,  le  Voyage  de  Saint  Louis  en 
Terre    Sainte. 

The  mysteries,  in  fact,  began  to  go  tolerably  far 
afield  for  their  subjects  ;  to  the  Crusades,  for  instance, 
and  to  more  recent  French  history.  Thus,  between 
the  years  14-9  and  1470  we  read  of  the  representation 
of  the  Mvstere  dii  Sit'o'c  d' Orleans,  in  which,  o 
course,  Jeanne  d"Arc  occupies  the  place  of  the  saint 
whose  miraculous  career  is  commemorated.  With  this 
wider  latitude  of  subject  came,  naturally,  a  wider 
variety  amongst  the  actors.  The  histrionic  art  was  no 
longer  confined  to  ecclesiastics  and  to  citizens  endowed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  leisure,  cultivation,  and 
wealth.  The  artisans  of  the  large  towns  took  to  fol- 
lowing the  stage  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  in- 
comes. A  corporation  or  Confrerie  de  la  Passion^  as 
it  was  called,  was  formed  which  soon  laid  by  money, 
bought  land,  and  built  a  theatre. 

The  church  shortly  interfered  and  parliament  gave 
them  authority  only  tor  "  lawful,  profane,  and  proper 
subjects."  and  expressly  excluding  the  representation 
of  sacred  mysteries.  It  was  a  blow  from  which  the 
confrerie  never  recovered. 

After  Bodel  comes  Adam  de  la  Hall  with  his  yen 
dc  la  Feuillie.  Atlam  is  his  own  hero;  his  domestic 
troubles  are  !h;  theme  of  his  comedv.  He  comes  in 
dressed  in  priestly  garb,  and  says  to  his  audience:  "  My 
Lords,  should  you  like  to  know  why  I  have  changed 
my  coat  ?  I  have  been  living  with  a  wife  ;  now  I  re- 
turn to  the  clergy.'  Me  satirises  his  fellow-townsmen, 
carping  at  their  love  of  gambling,  at  their  gluttony 
and  license,  at  the  frailty  of  their  women,  even  at  the 
decrees  of  the  Po|h — being  by  no  means  the  first  or 
the  last  public  censor  created  by  private  wrongs. 

A  pastoral  dram-i  liv  the  same  author,  and  produced 
in  the  same  place.  Ri  '>in  cl  Marion,  was  very  popular 
'=    'he   thirteenth    and   t'ourti-enth   centuries.      It    gry.v 


out  of  an  old  song  with  the  burden  "Robin  loves  me,  I 
am  Robin's,"  which  Marion  is  singing  when  the  scene 
opens.  His  conceptions  are  eminently  clever,  his  satire 
is  bitter  but  trenchant  and  witty,  and  he  was  among 
the  first  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  terrible  poyver  of 
that  two-edged  sword  which  is  perhaps  their  most 
formidable  weapon. 

The  dramas  of  this  age  were  not  always  in  the  na- 
ture of  comedies  or  burlesques  of  Scripture  narrative. 
The  Passion-Play  was  regularly  acted  almost  year  by 
3'ear.  At  Valenciennes  we  hear  of  it  being  protracted 
over  five-and-twenty  days.  At  Anglers  it  occupied 
nearly  a  week,  after  being  introduced  by  the  !•'«?;«" 
Creator. 

The    Miracle    Pl.ws. 

Such  was  the  religious  drama  as  it  gained  form  and 
completeness  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  its  authors 
went  for  their  subjects  beyond  the  limits  of  Scripture. 
The  Bible-plays  soon  gave  place  to,  or  rather  were  re- 
cruited by,  miracle-plavs  ;  and  the  thirteenth  century 
furnishes  at  least  two  of  these  which  are  still  extant — 
the  Miracle  de  Tlieopliile,  by  Rutebeuf,  and  the  yeu 
de  Saint  A'icolas,  by  Jean  Bodel.  The  former  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  on  a  Latin  narrative,  re- 
cording the  apostasy  and  recantation  of  Theophilus. 
vidame  of  the  church  of  Adana.  Theophilus  has  been 
dismissed  from  his  office  ;  he  rails  at  his  misfortune, 
and  ends  by  railing  at  God.  The  devil  promises  to  re- 
deem his  fortunes  at  the  price  of  his  soul ;  and,  the 
compact  being  made,  bids  him  be  of  good  cheer. 

However,  Theophilus  does  not  reap  his  reward  from 
Satan  ;  he  is  restored  by  the  bishop  to  his  former  office. 
Then  he  repents,  and  invokes  Mary  in  prayer. 

He  obtains  from  her  the  annulinent  of  the  infernal 
compact,  apparently  without  the  resignation  of  his 
benefice  ;  for  all  the  world  like  the  real-life  repentance 
of  the  nineteenth  tentury. 

The  play  of  Si.  JVicliolas  is  by  several  degrees  more 
profane  in  its  treatment  than  Rutebeuf  s  drama,  and, 
as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  ever  acted  in, 
the  church  porch,  we  may  now  be  in  the  presence  oi 
the  first  liberation  of  the  Middle  Age  drama  froni 
ecclesiastical  tutelage.  Jean  Bodel  was  a  trouvere  liv- 
ing at  Arras  whose  latter  life  was  the  acme  of  human, 
misery,  for  he  died  a  leper.  His  work  is  even  less 
original  than  the  Miracle  de  Theophile.  It  is  basedi 
upon  a  ludus  of  the  monk  Hilarius,  also  about  St.  Nic- 
olas Aloomers  in  tavern  scenes. 

One  play  remains  to  be  noticed,  worthy  the  name  of 
a  comedy  ."which  was  produced  about  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth'  century;  the  Farce  dc  Patiiclin,  attributed 
variously  to  Mllon,  Antoine  de  la  Salle,  and  Pierre 
Blanchet,  and  most  probably  the  work  of  the  latter. 
It  is  full  of  genuine  humor.  An  advocate  makes  a 
client  plav  successf'uUy  the  idiot  before  the  judge,  and 
when  pay  is  demanded  by  the  advocate  from  the  client, 
the  latter  continues  his  idiocy  and  comes  off  victorious. 

The  Three  Last  Trouveres. 

Before  emerging  from  the  Middle  Ages  we  are  ar- 
rested by  three  poets,  different  in  style  and  character, 
the  last  of  the  race  of  trouveres. 

The  first  one.  Charles  of  Orleans,  was  the  son  of  the 
murdered  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  Valentine  of 
Milan.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  tlu 
battle  of  Agincourt,  and  remained  a  captive  in  Eng- 
land for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

During  his  long  sojourn  in  a  foreign  land  he  wrote 
many  poems,  in  different  languages,  and  sang  chiefly 
about  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  love  with  infinite 
and  artless  gr.ace,  though  he  is  marred  not  seldom  by^ 
excess  of  allegory.  His  songs  reflect  the  mind  of  a. 
poet,  but  not  the  liistorv  of  his  times. 

The  second  was  a  royal  trouvere.  Rene,  Duke  o|- 
Anjou,  Lorraine,  and  Bar,  Count  of  Provence  ar-'. 
•  ^Wriont.  Kinn  of  Na;ilc<.  Sici'v    lerusalem,  etc.     Likr 
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his  cousin  Charles  of  Orleans  he  also  was  for  many 
years  a  prisoner  ;  like  him,  too.  he  sang  chiefly  of  the 
pleasures  of  love  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  His 
works  bear  the  impress  of  a  certain  true  admiration  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  peculiar  artlessness  of 
style,  not  without  its  charm.  In  licg?iault  et  Jelian- 
ul'ton  we  have  the  best  example  of  his  descriptive 
powers. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  trio  is  Fran9ois  ^'illon. 
His  poems  are  sermons  in  deshabille,  moralities  in  the 
garb  of  looseness,  history  in  romance,  philosophy  in 
love-songs.  His  strength  and  his  weakness  are  pre- 
'.isely  the  strength  and  weakness  of  much  of  the 
i'reiich  light  literature  of  the  present  day.  No  one  ex- 
jels  him  i^  start'mg  directness  of  phrase,  in  simple  but 
infinite  pathos  of  expression. 

His  works  embrace  the  Petit  Testament  and  the 
Grand  Testament,  in  which  about  a  score  of  minor 
pieces,  chieflv  ballades  or  rondeaux,  are  inserted;  of  a 
Codicil  composed  mainly  of  ballades;  of  a  few  separate 
pieces,  and  of  some  ballades  in  argot,  collectively  called 
J.e  yargon.  Besides  these  there  are  doubtful  pieces, 
including  a  curious  work  called  Lcs  Replies  Fraiiclies, 
which  describes  in  octaves  like  those  of  the  Testa- 
ments the  swindling  tricks  of  Villon  and  his  com- 
panions. 

Miscellaneous  Prose. 

The  custom  oi  preaching  in  France  (or  at  least  in 
tttgiia  romana)  began  at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  not, 
nowever,  till  many  centuries  after  the  date  of  Mummo- 
'inus  that  there  is  any  trace  of  regularly  written  ver 
■nacular  discourses.  ^laurice  de  Sully,  who  presided 
jver  the  See  of  Paris  from  1160  to  1195.  has  left  a  con 
-fiderable  number  of  sermons  which  exist  in  maru- 
-scripts   of    very    different   dialects. 

The  number  of  preachers  whose  vernacular  A-ork 
has  been  preserved  is  very  large,  and  dis'inguished 
names  indeed  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  preachers,  but, 
until  we  come  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  mediaeval 
-period  proper,  there  is  hardly  one  which  may  be 
called  of  the  first  importance.  Gerson,  1363-1429,  is 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  instructive  of  them. 

The  most  popular,  perhaps,  and  in  a  way  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  moral  and  devotional  treatises  of  this 
period,  is  the  book  of  the  Cnevalierde  la  Tour  Landry, 
•written  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  is  in  short  a  "  Whole  Duty  of  Girls." 

Translations  of  the  Bible  are  among  the  earliest  of  all, 
especially  of  the  Psalms  and  the  book  of  Kings,  the 
former  of  which  may  perhaps  date  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Translations  of  the  fathers,  and 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  followed  in  such  numbers 
that,  in  ngg,  Pope  Innocent  III.  blamed  their  indis- 
criminate use.  The  translation  of  profane  literature 
hardly  begins  much  before  the  thirteenth  century. 
Three  translators,  Pierre  Bersuire,  Nicholas  Oresme, 
and  Raoul  de  Presles,  have  left  special  reputations. 
All  these  writers  furnished  an  enlarged  vocabulary  to 
their  successors,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were 
Christine  de  Pisan  and  Alain  Chartier.  The  latter  is 
especially  noteworthv  as  a  prose  writer  as  well  as  a  poet. 
His  Qjiadriloge  Iiiz'ccti/ and  Ctirial,  both  sathical  or, 
at  least,  polemical  works,  are  his  chief  productions  in 
this  kind.  Raoul  de  Presles  also  composed  a  polem- 
ical work  on  papal  and  royal  powers  under  the  title  of 
Sofige  dii   Verger. 

In  law  England  and  Normandv  furnish  an  important 
contingent,  the  'Laws  of  William  the  Conqueror'  and 
the  Coiitiimier  de  Xormandic  being  the  most  remark- 
able; but  the  most  interesting  document  of  *his  kind  is 
perhaps  the  famous  Assises  de  'Jerusalem,  arranged 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  crusaders  as  tht  code  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  1090,  and  known  ,  'so  as 
<he  Lettres  dii  Sepiilcre,  from  the  place  of  theii  cus- 
jody.  These  with  the  Assises  dcs  Bourgeois,  wL'ch 
survive-  in  Lc  Livre  de  la    Coiir  des  Boiirs'eoi^   -■^ 


tain  the  most  complete  accoimt  of  feudal  jurisprudence 
in  its  palmy  days  that  is  known. 

The  chief  remaining  works  of  the  same  kind  which 
deserve  mention  are  the  £tai!isseHie»ts  de  St.  loom's 
and  the  Litre  de  yuslice  et  de  Plet,  which  both  date 
from  the  time  of  Louis  himself;  the  Conseil,  a  treatise 
on  law  by  Pierre  de  Fontaines,  who  died  in  12S9.  and 
the  Coiitiimes  dti  Beaiivoisis  of  Philippe  de  Beauma- 
noir,  who  wrote  in  12S3.  The  legal  literature  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  abundant,  but  possesses  consider- 
ably less  interest. 

In  prose  fiction  we  have  a  hienagier  de  Paris,  a 
Viatidier  de  Paris,  both  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
But  inach  earlier  the  orderly  and  symmetrical  spirit 
which  has  always  distinguished  the  French  makes  itself 
apparent  in  literature.  The  Livre  des  Metiers  de 
Paris  of  Etienne  Boileau,  dating  from  the  thirteentii 
century,  eives  a  complete  idea  of  the  organization  of 
guilds  and  trades  at  that  time. 

The  Tresors,  or  compendious  encyclopedias,  in 
verse,  began  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  be  composed 
in  prose,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of  Brunetto 
Latini,  the  master  of  Dante,  who  avowedly  used 
French  as  his  vehicle  of  composition. 

Medicine  and  alchemy,  astronomy  and  poetry,  war 
and  chess,  had  their  treatises  also,  while  Bestiaries  and 
Lapidaries  are  almost  as  numerous  in  prose  as  in  verse. 
Finally,  there  is  the  important  category  of  books  of 
travel.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  voyages  to  the 
Holy  Land,  such  asthe5'«/«/  Voyage  de  yeriisalem  of 
the  Seigneur  d'Anglure  (13S5).  edited  by  MM.  Bon- 
Mardot  and  Longnon,  Paris,  1S78,  some  miscellaneous 
travels  mostly,  though  not  universally,  translated  from 
the  Latin;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  great  book  of 
Marco  Polo. 

In  French  prose  fiction  we  fiave  the  early  Ar- 
thurian romances  already  noticed,  the  scattered  tales 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  found  in  the 
Bibliotheqiie  Elzeverienne.  the  legends  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  the  Gesta  Roman- 
oriim.  When  prose  was  becoming  an  independent  and 
coequal  literary  exponent  we  have  as  specimens  the 
editions  of  the  Roman  des  Sept  Sages,  by  Jlr.  Gaston, 
Paris.  1S76,  and  the  Violier  des  Histoires  Romaines, 
by  Mr.  Gustave  Brunet.  Paris,  1S5S,  and  the  Roman  dt 
yules  Cesar  of  Jean  de  Tuim.  Then  comes  the  great 
romance  of  Perceforcst. 

They  consist  of  Asseneth,  a  graceful  legend  of  the 
marriage  of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
high-priest;  Troiliis.  interesting  chiefly  as  a  prose  ver- 
sion of  Benoist  de  Ste.  More's  legend  of  Troiliis  and 
Crcssida,  through  the  channel  of  Guido  Colonna  and 
Boccaccio;  and  a  very  curious  English  story,  that  of 
the  rebel  Fulk  Fitzwarine.  The  thirteenth-century 
tales  consist  of  L'Einperenr  Constant,  the  story  with 
which  Mr.  Morris  has  made  English  readers  familiar 
under  the  title  of  the  'Man  born  to  be  king;'  of  a  prose 
version  of  the  ubiquitous  legend  of  Amis  et  A  miles;  of 
/.e  roi  Flore  et  la  belle  yehanne,  a  kind  of  version  of 
Griselda,  though  the  particular  trial  and  exhibition  of 
fidelity  is  quite  difterent;  of  the  Comtesse  de  Pontliicu, 
the  least  interesting  of  all;  and  lastly,  of  the  finest  pros, 
tale  of  the  French  middle  ages,  Aiicassin  et  Kieolette. 
In  this  exquisite  story  Aucassin,  the  son  of  the  count 
of  Beaucaire,  falls  in  love  with  Nicolette,  a  captive 
damsel.  It  is  very  short,  and  is  written  in  mingled 
verse  and  prose.  The  theme  is  for  the  most  part  noth- 
ing "nut  the  desperate  love  of  Aucassin. 

Antoine  de  la  Salle,  born  139S,  has  given  us  the 
charming  romance  of  Petit  yean  de  Saititre,  his  only 
acknowledged  work. 

To  this  have  been  added  the  admirable  satire  of  the 
^uinze  yoyes  dii  Mariage,  then  the  famous  collection 
of  the  Cent  A'ouvelles,  and  last  the  still  more  famous 
farce  of  Pathelin.  There  are  for  once  few  or  no  ex- 
ternal reasons  why  these  various  attributions  should 
not  be  admitted,  while  there  are  many  internal  ones 
why  tliev  should. 
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Petit  yeJian  de  Saintre  is,  together  with  the  Cliro- 
xi'juc  dc  Mcssirc  Jacques  de  Lalaini^  of  Georges  Chas- 
tellain  (a  deUghtfiil  biography,  wliicli  is  not  a  work  of 
fiction),  tlie  handbook  of  tlie  last  days  of  chivalry. 
Strikingly  evident  in  the  book  is  the  surest  of  all  signs 
qf  a  dying  stage  of  society,  the  most  delicate  observa- 
tion and  sympathetic  description  joined  to  sarcastic 
and  ironical  criticism. 

The  Renaissance. 

The  manifold  energy  of  the  Renaissance  (See  Re- 
Aaissancc)  manifested  itself  in  all  its  militant  vigor 
and  intensity  during  the  sixteenth  century.  By  its  re- 
sort to  the  models  of  antiquity,  by  its  keen-edged  and 
polished  satire,  by  its  rehabilitation  of  philosophy  and 
iurisprudence,  by  its  spirit  of  scepticism,  by  its  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  at  least  attempted  from  within  the 
Church,  this  crisis  of  intellectual  thought  in  France 
gave  evidence  of  all  the  highest  faculties  and  capabili- 
lies  of  the  national  mind.  From  regenerate  Italy  a 
new  Roman  Conquest  was  brought  into  Modern  Gaul. 

As  Montaigne  and  Ronsard  and  Pascal  were  destined 
to  have  their  schools  of  imitation  and  disciples,  so  were 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  the  Medici  and  the  Borgias, 
Lascaris,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Poggi,  Bembo,  Politian,. 
amongst  the  first  leaders  of  the  resuscitated  intellect  of 
France.  For  the  revolt  against  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages  began  on  classical  soil;  antiquity  was  re- 
newed in  the  home  of  its  original  glory. 

The  art  of  printing  had  not  been  slow  in  bringing 
ancient  literary  documents  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  studious  man.  It  was  in  1474  that  William  Cax- 
ton  printed  his  first  book.  Before  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury the  Venetian -Aldi  had  produced  an  edition  of 
Aristotle  in  Greek.  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  Livy, 
Cicero,  Tacitus,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  After 
the  text  came  the  commentaries.  Rival  printers  ran- 
sacked the"  manuscripts  of  e^s^ry  age  to  discover  fit 
subjects  wherewith  to  appeal  to  an  anxious  public. 

France  had  her  Medici,  her  Elizabeth,  her  guardian 
and  nourisher  of  learning,  in  the  early  days  of  Francis 
the  first.  (See  Francis  I,  1494-1547.)  He  was  a  strange 
anomaly,  whom  literature  can  neither  love  nor  despise; 
and  vet  a  strangely  apposite  picture  of  the  century 
which  he  ushered  in,  full  of  contrasts  and  contradic- 
tions, of  chaotic  discord  and  of  splendid  illumination. 
He  founded  the  College  de  France,  establishing  chairs 
of  Greek,  Latin, and  Hebrew;  he  emulated  Charlemagne 
b}' inviting  learned  foreigners  to  his  court;  he  encouraged 
art,  and  went  so  far  in  the  liberal  path,  condemned  and 
hated  by  the  ecclesiastics,  as  to  direct  Clement  Marot 
to  edit  the  poems  of  Villon. 

BUDAEUS    AND    HIS    FeLLOW- WoRK  ERS. 

Amongst  the  distinguished  men  who  shed  lustre  on 
the  court  of  Francis  the  First  was  Budaeus  (Guillaume 
Bude),  1467-1540,  the  most  industrious  and  noted 
classical  scholar  of  his  age.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  by 
his  advice  that  Francis  the  First  determined  on  found- 
ing the  College  de  France — originally  styled  the  Col- 
lege des  Trois  f^angucs. 

Bude's  own  literary  labours  were  confined  to  learned 
exegesis  and  commentaries.  He  wrote  annotations  on 
the  Pandects,  applying  the  acuteness  of  a  philologist 
and  the  judgment  of  an  historian  to  the  elucidation  of 
Roman  law;  a  treatise  De  Asse,  upon  the  varying 
value  of  Roman  money  in  successive  ages;  and  an  in- 
estimable contribution  to  Greek  etymological  know- 
ledge, the  work  of  a  genuine  grammarian,  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Greek  language.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  ever,  fully  mastered  the  difficulties  of  French 
ityle;  or,  at  least,  he  has  left  us  nothing  of  importance 
written  in  French.  Bude's  influence  upon  French  lit- 
erature was  an  indirect  one,  acting  througli  the  minds 
of  those  who.  receiving  a   learned   education  in   tliri- 


youth,  passed  bj'  natural  preference  to  the  more  popu- 
lar domains  of  literary  activity. 

The  fellow-workers  and  immediate  successors  06 
Bude  in  the  cultivation  of  the  classical  tongues  were 
many.  At  the  College  de  France  we  find  Vatable, 
Danes,  Toussain,  Turnebe,  Lambin;  the  latter  so 
notoriously  circumspect  in  the  work  which  he  under- 
took, that  he  has  enriched  the  vocabulary  of  his  native 
tongue  by  the  hardly-merited  prostitution  of  his  name 
Lanibiner  to  dawdle.  Better  known  even  than  these 
were  Robert  and  Henri  Estienne,  the  father  and  son, 
the  first  a  printer  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who,  his  or- 
thodo.xy  being  suspected,  thought  it  prudent  to  end  his 
days  in  Geneva;  the  latter,  author  of  perhaps  the 
grandest  monument  of  sixteenth  century  scholarsiiip, 
and  a  pamphleteer  in  French  of  no  mean  order.  Henri 
Estienne  was  as  ardent  a  politician  as  he  was  a  labor- 
ious scholar,  and,  if  a  polished  Latinist,  yet  before  alj 
things  a  Frenchman.  Estienne  wrote  his  Deux  dia- 
logues du  noui'eutt  FratK^ais  ita/icruise,  a  bitter,  un- 
stinting, terrible  satire  which  brought  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  the  ecclesiastical  Consistory  of  Geneva,  and 
drove  him  into  exile.  Across  the  frontiers  of  Switz- 
erland, his  bitterest  work  was  /-c  Second  Enfey,  di- 
rected against  the  abuses  of  legal  administration.  He 
was  several  times  accused  of  heresy,  and  became  at 
last  involved  in  a  dispute  about  the  merits  of  Cicero, 
in  which  he  certainly  showed  great  powers  of  sarcasm. 

The  Faculty  of  Theology  of  Paris  found  that  he  had 
badly  translated  a  certain  passage  of  the  Greek  philos- 
opher, declared  him  an  at/iee  relafs,  and  burned  him 
on  the  Place  Maubert  in  the  capitol,  together  with  his 
books,  after  having  tortured  him  with  great  cruelty. 
Thus  perished  a  young  man  of  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  who  suftered  for  that  madness  of  learning,  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  light,  which  possessed  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries;  who  paid  with  his  life  for  having 
flayed  with  cutting  satire  the  champions  of  ignorance 
and  darkness;  for  having  doubts  raised  as  to  his  ortho- 
doxy. In  the  death-song  of  this  brave  and  noble  soul, 
the  Renaissance  had  already  set  its  seal  upon  the  cen- 
tury. 

Satire  in  the  Renaissance. 

The  Middle  Ages  had  their  satire,  as  we  have  al- 
ready found,  but  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  torrent  of  rail- 
lery, invective,  trenchant  irony,  biting  malice,  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Men  vindicated  the  rights  of 
thought  with  the  arms  of  thought;  they  crushed  the 
wielders  of  many  legions  with  a  word.  Satire  was  the 
blade  in  which  they  trusted,  and  their  trust  was  not 
misplaced.  Their  judges  send  them  to  the  stake  and 
the  wheel,  hang  them,  draw  and  quarter  them.  They 
sing  a  song  on  their  way  to  the  shambles  which  makes 
their  judges  tremble;  for  a  nation  which  knows  how  to 
use  satire  knows  also  how  to  feel  it.  The  sister  of 
Francis  the  First  led  the  way,  Marguerite,  the  well- 
known  Qiieen  of  Navarre  (1492-1549).  In  the  Hep- 
iamcroii  she  vents  her  contemptuous  scorn  upon  hus- 
bands, though  she  was  not  unmarried;  against  monks, 
though  she  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  religion;  against 
lawyers  and  doctors,  though  she  was  a  queen.  And 
her"  shrewdest  satire  of  all  is  unconsciously  pointed 
against  herself,  for  she  stands  revealed  to  us  as  a  very 
woman, the  rivals  for  whose  favor  are  God  and  the  Devil, 
and  who  aftbrds  to  neither  of  these  more  than  a  short 
and  coquettish  glance.  Her  own  gentleman- in -waiting, 
Bonaventure  Desperriers  (died  about  11^44).  the  inti- 
mate of  Marot,  was  a  t'ree-Iance  after  her  own  heart, 
light  in  love  and  faith,  wlio  began  by  playing  soft  noth- 
ings to  his  mistress  on  the  lute,  and  ended  by  publish- 
ing his  Cxmhalnm  Miindi — a  somewhat  vague  and  in- 
comprehensible prose  work,  and  yet  a  firebrand 
amongst  his  enemies.  Desperriers  was  not  exempt 
from  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  who 
were  made  martyrs  to  the  emancipation  of  humar* 
thought.  He  was  hunteo  to  death;  and,  it  is  said- 
fn'->^  'ija  f^\^  n   lite  in  a  fit  of'despair  and  drspondenc}'- 
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Clement  Marot  (1495-1544),  va!et  de  chamhre  of 
Francis  the  First,  was  a  satirist  of  a  trenchant  charac- 
"er;  he,  too,  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  liberty, 
iJying  a  miserable  and  persecuted  exile.  In  hi3  life, 
his  character,  his  genius,  he  is  a  type  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  At  once  a  pedant  and  a  vagabond,  a 
'scholar  and  a  merrv-andrew,  a  man  of  letters  and  an 
enfant  sans  souci.  ennobled  by  education  and  degraded 
bv  the  very  intoxication  of  knowledge,  unable  to  pre- 
serve his  balance  under  the  burden  of  a  thousand  new 
ideas,  now  adding  lustre  to  learning,  now  trailing  the 
dignity  of  autiiorship  in  the  mire.  His  poems  are  as 
varied  as  were  his  personal  moods.  He  edited  Villon, 
ind  modernised  Jean  de  Meung;  he  versified  two  Col- 
loquia  of  Erasmus  and  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shep- 
.lerd;  he  translated  the  Penitential  Psalms a.v\A  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ;  he  wrote  the  praises  of  Saint  Chris- 
tina and  sang  the  triumphs  of  Cupid;  he  composed  in- 
numerable rondeaux,  ballads,  songs,  epigrams,  epistips 
in  verse. 

On  account  of  his  satires  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Fen  ara. 

It  was  during  his  exile  that  he  wrote  to  Lyon  Jamet  his 
Trtis  Epityes  du  Coq-ii  VAne;  nonsense  verses  of  a 
peculiar  light  and  pliable  kind — vers  de  societe.  in 
which  Marot  excelled,  and  which  were  specially 
adapted  for  the  convevance  of  satirical  allusions. 
His  i'einple  Cupidique  reminds  us  more  than  once  of 
the  English  poet  Chaucer,  and  its  first  lines  would 
seem  to  be  a  close  copy  of  the  opening  of  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales."    ■ 

Rabelais. 

We  have  now  come  to  Rabelais  (1483-1553),  the 
greatest  satirist  of  the  age,  perhaps  the  greatest  satirist 
of  France,  whose  death  occurred  midway  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  around  whom  all  the  lesser  satirists 
revolve  in  ever-widening  orbits.  A  monk  to  begin 
with,  a  voracious  scholar  and  indefatigable  thinker, 
who,  probably  about  1523,  had  been  rescued  by  Bade 
from  the  punishn:ent  attending  his  persistent  and 
illicit  study  of  Greek,  his  fame  rests  not  upon  ecclesias- 
tical labours  or  classical  scholarship,  but  upon  the 
rough  coarse  humor  and  unmerciful  satire  of  a  couple 
of  works  in  which  he  lashed  his  age  and  his  profession. 
He  lived  scarcely  long  enough  after  the  appearance 
of  the  last  part  of  Pantagruel  to  experience  the  per- 
secutions which  had  fallen  so  heavily  upon  the  heads 
of  his  contemporaries;  and,  moreover,  he  ivas  not  a 
man  to  court  reproof  and  repression,  like  Marot.  Let 
it  be  well  understood,  Rabelais  was  in  his  writings  a 
buffoon,  a  licentious  jester,  despising  and  outraging  the 
proprieties,  railing  at  religioi;  and  mocking  at  decency, 
coarse  though  never  prurient;  but  in  his  private  life  i'.e 
was — there  is  at  least  nothing  to  the  contrary— a  respect- 
able and  outwardly  moral  man,  a  consistent  Catholic, 
who  preserved  the  respect  of  his  superiors.  Entering 
the  monastic  life  as  a  Franciscan,  he  transferred  his  al- 
legiance under  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  the 
Benedictines.  Dissatisfied  with  his  vocation,  he  took 
a  degree  in  medicine,  and  apparently  practised  for 
some  time  as  a  physician;  then,  reverting  to  his  first 
choice,  he  was  restored  by  Paul  III.  to  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict.  Oncemore  wearying  of  the  cowl,  he  obtained 
'.he  vicarage  of  Meudon,  near  Paris,  and  occupied  it 
jntil  his  death. 

The  characteristic  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Renais- 
sance are  conspicuous  throughout  the  works  of  Rabe- 
lais. The  intoxication  of  the  newly -revived  classical 
learning,  the  moral  revolution  in  the  Church,  the  out- 
burst of  free  thought,  free  speech,  free  action,  the 
overcrowding  of  new  ideas;  and  the  dazzling  splendor 
of  new  facts,  all  are  present  in  the  writings  of  this 
genial  monk. 

The  satire  of  Gargantua  and  Patttas;ruel  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  twofold  in  its  character,  representing 
the  twofold  cause  of  the  French  national  spirit  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  vocatioi?. 


Imitators  of  Rabelais  arose  among  which  are  the 
names  of  men  like  Xoel  du  Fail  (died  about  15S5),  an 
eager  relater  of  old  Greek,  Italian,  and  French  stories 
of  the  broader  kind,  with  little  spirit  save  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  originals;  Beroalde  de  Verville  (i5i;S- 
t6i2),  whose  Moyen  de  Parvenir  has  more  of  the 
salt  of  genuine  satire--  -so  much  so  as  to  earn  for  him 
great  praise  of  competent  critics;  and  a  host  of  lesser 
lights,  all  of  whom  shine  with  more  or  less  distinct  re- 
flection of  the  great  luminary  of  their  age.  Rabelais 
was  the  best-endowed  child  of  the  early  Renaissance, 
he  was  the  ablest  and  most  infiuential  teacher  of  his 
age,  because  he  was  the  grandest  product  of  that  re- 
vived spirit  of  French  satirical  philosophy  which  had 
already  given  to  the  world  the  author  of  Patlielin,&nd. 
which  was  ye'  to  evolve  the  author  of  Tarttiffe. 

Montaigne  and  the    Moralists. 

In  Montaigne  we  can  perceive  the  influence  of,  or, 
at  the  very  least  a  natural  succession  to  Rabelais, 
illustrated  by  the  higher,  more  delicate  and  refined 
mood  of  satire,  yet  at  the  same  time  Montaigne  was 
himself  the  leader  of  a  school,  and  has  left  a  deep  im- 
print upon  the  literary  fashion  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
moralist /«;-  excellence,  a  metaphysician,  who.  in  slvle 
and  tone,  was  the  progenitor  of  Charron.  of  \auven- 
argues,  of  La  Bruyere,  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  His 
reflection,  his  taste,  his  critical  instinct,  his  incuriosite, 
in  his  celebrated  essais,  to  use  a  word  of  his  own.  and 
his  eclecticism,  are  conspicuous  in  every  one  of  his  dis- 
courses, as  they  are  conspicuous  in  his  disciples.  The 
loftiness,  the  dynamic  power  of  his  morality,  cannot 
surely  be  said  to  suffer  by  the  impassioned  outbursts 
which  mark  the  contact  of  this  unconscious  preacher's 
mind  with  the  meanness,  the  crimes,  the  miseries  of 
humanity.  In  the  fervour  of  his  declamations  he  gives 
us,  here  and  there,  a  foreshadow  of  the  theoretical 
socialism  of  our  own  day — an  antetvpeof  the  dignified 
radicalism  of  one  o  f  his  greatest  eulogists,  Rosseau. 
In  religion,  it  is  manifest,  Montaigne  was  a  Conserva- 
tive; and  vet  he  was  in  fact  the  prince  of  sceptics.  Mis 
chapter  on  prayers  is  couched  in  language  of  reverent 
simplicity;  though  he  tells  us  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
the  only  one  which  he  retains  in  his  memory.  Mon- 
taigne was  before  all  things  a  literary  fliineur;  a  gos- 
sip and  not  a  teacher;  superficial  rather  than  profound. 
A  deep  thinker  he  hardly  deserves  to  be  called;  for  his 
shrewdness  of  expression  was  more  a  natural  turn  of 
thought  than  an  acquisition. 

Montaigne's  Friends  and  Disciples. 

Amongst  the  intimate  friends  and  disciples  of  Mon- 
taigne, whose  companionship  brought  him  the  consola- 
tion of  a  literary  sympathy,  and  to  one  at  least  of 
whom  he  lef't  the  legacy  of  his  ardent  and  well-poised 
spirit,  where  La  Bottle  (1530-1563),  Chr.rron.  and  sev- 
eral otiier  scholnrs  and  philosophers,  indefatigable  ex- 
plorers of  the  piist  and  eager  anticipators  of  the  future. 
Already  at  a  youthful  age  La  Boetie  was  one  of  the 
councillors  cf  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  became 
there  acquainted  with  Montaigne,  and  wrote  transla- 
tions  of  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  Xenophon.  But  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  vivid  and  eloquent  pamphlet 
Se  la  Serzitiide  I'olontaire,  written  in  1546,  which 
circulated  for  about  thirtyyears  in  manuscript,  without 
author's  name,  without  title,  and  without  date,  and  to 
which  the  public  h.ad  given  the  epigrammatic  name  Ae 
Contr'nn. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Charron  (1541-1603)  in  (he 
£ssays;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  Mon- 
taigne's acquaintance  until  the  year  15S9,  three  years 
before  the  master's  death. 

A  French  critic,  A.  Desjardin,  has  not  much  over- 
stated the  case  in  saying  that  "  there  are  not  many 
b^ioks  so  devoid  of  originality  as  the  Trait)'  de  la 
Sasrcsse."     The   method,   the  text,  the   stvle,  the  very 
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illustrations  and  quotations,  are  Montaigne's;  and 
when  Montaigne  fails  hiir..  lie  has  recourse  to  Mon- 
taigne's library,  taking  the  gist  of  whole  chapters  at  a 
time  from  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Justus,  Lipsius,  Bodin,  or 
Du  Vair. 

Amongst  the  moralists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whereof  Montaigne  formed  the  centre  and  the  type, 
we  may  reasonably  include  De  Pibrac,  who,  prede- 
ceased the  author  of  the  Essays.  "^  ;\t  to  Montaigne 
himself,  perhaps  Pibrac  had  the  o,  i,  i';  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  his  generation. 

CONTEMPOR.VRV    LAWYERS. 

Etienne  Pasquier.  an  advocate,  was  a  Parisian,  born 
in  1529,  before  the  death  of  Erasmus,  before  the  birth  of 
Montaigne,  before  Rabelais  had  written  his  Garffaniuti, 
and  his  life  extended  over  lifteen  years  of  the  subse- 
quent century.  He  died  five  years  after  the  massacre  of 
Henri  IV.,  after  the  death  of  Desportes,  Regnier.  and 
Charron.  As  a  man  of  letters,  a  critic,  and  a  connois- 
seur, he  took  part  in  the  intense  literary  activity  of  his 
age.  Amongst  his  remains  are  a  large  number  of  /met- 
iers, addressed  to  his  sons  and  the  more  intimate  of  his 
friends,  which  amply  attest  the  catholicity  of  his  taste 
and  judgment.  The  most  ambitious  of  iiis  literary  ef- 
forts was  a  volume  oi Recherclies  de  la  France^  in  nine 
books,  a  work  insufficient,  indeed,  to  earn  for  its  author 
high  rank  as  a  historian,  yet  very  readable  A  volume 
of  Notes  and  Queries,  another  of  the  Curiosities  0/ 
Literature^  ,a  dozen  chapters  of  Selden's  Table-  Talk 
and  Southey's  Commonplace  Book\  would  not  ill  ref 
resent  this  heterogeneous,  discursive,  anecdotical  book. 
He  was  unquestionably  the  pm-est  writer  of  French 
prose  in  the  sixteenth  centur\',  and  his  influence  upon 
the  language  was  hardly  ini'erior  to  that  of  Malherbe. 
As  a  juris-consult  he  was  formed  upon  his  master, 
Cujas  {1522-1590)  of  Toulouse,  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Italian  lawyer  Andrea  Alciati  (1492-1550), 
through  whom  another  channel  of  influence  had  been 
opened  betw'een  Italy  and  France.  The  latter  had  set- 
tled in  Bourges,  on  the  invitation  of  Francis  the  First; 
and  within  a  few  years  he  had  gathered  round  him  a 
school  of  Roman  law  whose  studies  were  directed  upon 
entirely  novel  principles  and  methods,  and  which  sub- 
stituted in  France  a  new  science  of  jurisprudence  for 
the  time  worn  traditions  of  the  past  fifteen  centuries. 
Cujas  himself  laboured  all  his  lite  to  classify  and  ex- 
plain the  fruits  of  Roman  legislation  after  a  scheme 
never  hitherto  applied  to  them.  No  longer  satisfied 
with  the  positive  code  which,  from  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian— not  to  go  farther  back — had  been  accepted  as  it 
stood,  without  reference  to  the  sources  of  its  inspire-  i 
tion,  he  brought  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  light  of  historyj  5 
antiquity,  scholarship,  and  scientific  research.  Every  j 
individual  Law  was  studied  afresh,  in  connection  wiKi  | 
the  epoch  and  the  special  circumstances  of  its  first  pro-  ; 
mulgation.  What  Cujas  did  at  Toulouse,  and  for 
Roman  law,  Dumoulin  (1500-1566)  did  at  Paris  for  the 
civil  law.  These  were  succeeded  in  .their  labours  by 
that  famous  group  of  French  magistrates  who  have 
shed  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
among  whom  were  Henri  de  Mesmes  (i  1531-1596),  a 
lawyer  and  a  statesman,  and  Loisel  (1536— 1617). 

Loisel  was  a  Parliamentary  advocate,  who  divided 
his  mind  between  the  study  of  the  law  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  classical  literature.  He  has  left  us  a  monument 
of  his  friend  Pasquier  in  a  dialogue  which  takes  the 
name  of  the  latter  lor  its  title,  and  which  is  copied  from 
the  model  of  Cicero's  Brutus. 

Nicholas  Pasquier  (born  about  1560),  the  second 
son  of  Etienne  l^asquier,  "  maitre  des  requetes,"  in  the 
French  courts,  has  left  behind  him,  in  addition  to  his 
Letters,  a  treatise  on  the  education  of  the  young, 
tin  ler  the  title  of  Le  Gentilliomme  This  work  exhib- 
its much  of  the  elegance  and  sustained  loftiness  of  the 
n.Ti)le  style  on  which  it  was  modeled,  but  it  is  in  his 
LxHers  that  we  must  locV  *'"'■  "'h  intHll.xtn.al  measure 


01    Nicholas   Pasquier — and.  as  a   consequence,  of  his 
time. 

Oihers  of  the  same  brilliant   group   of  magistrates, 
the  fruits  of  whose  scant  leisure  prove  how  much  litera 
ture   might    have    gained   at    their    hands    in    happie 
times,  were  Robert  Garnier,  a  dramatist,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  further  occasion  to  speak;   \'auquelir.  de  la' 
Fresnaye    (1556-1607),  a  poet   and  satirist,    to   whom 
Boileau  was  indebted  for  part  of   his  inspiration;    Du 
Vair  (1536-1621),  author   of  a    Traite  de  1' Eloquence 
frati(;aise;    Michel    de     I'Hopital,    who   deserved,    as 
mucii  as  any  of   his  contemporaries,  the  praise  which 
Montaigne  bestowed  upon  the  cultivated  D\iblic  men  ■ 
the  sixteenth  century;  and  Pierre  la  Ramee  (i  51 5- 15 72; 
or.  as  he  preferred  to  latinise  his  name.  Ramus.     It  was 
beneath  the  strokes  of  his  trenchant  blade,  in  particular, 
that  the  mouldering  scholastic  philosophy  crumbled  into 
'ruins.     He  was  a  professor  of  eloquence   and  philoso- 
phy, and  during  his  whole  life  a  martyr  to  his  attempts 
at  reformation.     He  wrote  a  great  many  works,  which 
were  all  eagerly  read  in  his  time,  became  a  reformer  of 
spelling,  Avas  considered  not  alone  one  of  the       U  clas- 
sical scholars,  but  also   the   f.rst  mathematici.   .  of   his 
time.     He  even  founded  a  chair  of  mathematics  at  the 
College  Royal,  was   one  of  the  first  adherents  of  the 
system  of  Copernicus,  became  a  Protestant,   and   was 
f.r.ally  murdered  on  St.  Bartholomew 's  night. 

Jacr;'-'.es  Amyot  (i 530-1 594)  followed  the  steps  of 
Ramrs,  and  translated  Plutarch.  L'nder  his  hands  the 
s'i'.ted  yet  philosophic  style  of  the  great  historian  as- 
c  -med  a  modern  form,  at  once  gracefu'l,  philosophic. 
r,  ■'"■  effective.  Bodin  (1530-1596)  was  amongst  the 
.''Cat  i>hiIosophical  of  those  classical  magistrates  whose 
f...'..igth  was  rather  in  language  than  in  philosophy. 
His  own  principal  work.  Sis  Livres  de  la  Republique. 
belonged  to  that  class,  sufficiently  numerous  in  every 
literature,  which  deals  w  ith  the  theory  of  government. 
He  takes  for  his  guide  in  his  definition  of  the  laws  ol 
government,  not  simply  the  character  of  those  who  are 
to  be  governed,  but  the  experience  of  rulers  and  sub- 
jects. His  works  are  full  of  proofs  of  his  penetration, 
judgment,  and  philosophical  breadth. 

The  Reform. \tion. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  outcome  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  certainly  the  most  powerful  development 
of  the  intellectual  revolution  which  distinguishes  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  the  reformation  of  religion.  The 
characteristic  of  the  age  was  rebellion  —  rebellion  of 
the  spirit  of  man  against  the  forms  and  grooves  in 
which  it  had  been  endeavored  to  cramp  it  —  rebellion 
of  the  intellect  against  the  formulas  of  tradition  and 
rhs  authority  of  mere  didactic  knowledge  —  rebellion 
!,il"  the  soul  against  the  conventional  teachings  and 
interpretations  of  a  church  distinguished  more  by 
tyranny  and  pei'secution  than  by  intelligence  and  mo- 
raliiv."  The  leaven  of  this  latter  revolt  had  indeed 
been  working  for  many  centuries  in  every  country  of 
Christendom,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  France. 

Calvin  and  His  Friends. 

Throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  the  religious  strug- 
gle "oing  on  in  France  at  that  time,  Calvin,  from  his 
retirement  at  Geneva,  had  exercised  a  powerful  per- 
sonal influence,  exciting  the  people  by  his  writings, 
by  his  frequent  letters,  by  his  emissaries,  by  organisa- 
tion. Rabelais  called  his  contemporary  "  le  demoniaque 
de  Geneve." 

Calvin  has  been  considered  by  some  critics  as  "  cold, 
morose,  stern,  implacable,  using  his  power  of  raillery 
with  the  same  ruthless  and  unrelenting  animosity  with 
which  he  employed  every  other  weapon  wherewith  hp 
could  injure  l\is"  foes.  Satire  without  a  smile  is  per- 
haps the  nearest  approach  to  outward  feeling  wnich 
we  find  recorded  of  the  hypocliondriac  reformer  of 
C^     va."     This  is  overdr.iwn  lan.\'uai;e 
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The  son  of  a  procureur-fiscal.  he  was  destined  for 
the  church;  was  at  twelve  vears  a  chaplain:  was  one 
of  the  best  classical  scholars  then  known,  and  even  not 
unacquainted  with  Hebrew. 

His  Cliristian  Institution,  written  when  he  was  but 
twenty-six  vears  of  age.  was  the  first  French  work  of 
importance  which  prominently  displayed  the  severe 
logical  reasoning,  well  sustained  and  clearly  enun- 
ciated, which  has  ever  since  distinguished  the  national 
French  literature.  What  Villehardouin  and  Joinville 
did  tor  history.  Calvin  did  for  theology;  and  more,  for 
he  not  only  showed  his  countrymen  how  to  treat  the 
most  elevated  of  all  themes,  but  he  gave  them  at  the 
outset  a  masterpiece  and  a  model. 

In  the  dedication  of  this  great  work  was  the  dignity 
of  faith,  asserting  and  magnijying  itself  before  the  dig- 
nity of  royalty;  an  assertion  couched  in  terms  of 
almost  abject  humility,  and  yet  tJaming  with  the  covert 
satire  of  a  literary  giant.  Here.  too.  was  a  force  and 
concision  of  language  never  before  heard  in  France; 
a  style  vigorous  by  its  very  simplicity  and  sobriety, 
which  was  the  genuine  outcome  of  the  Renais- 
sance, owing  the  least  part  of  its  strength  to  the 
classical  models,  and  yet  in  itself  classical  and  a  model 
to  all  who  came  alter.  The  influence  of  Calvin's 
writings  upon  the  style  of  his  successors,  and  upon  the 
literary  development  of  his  country,  cannot  easily  be 
overestimated.  With  him  French  prose  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  its  manhood:  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  did  but 
use  as  a  staff  or  as  a  to^'  that  which  he  employed  as  a 
burning  sword. 

Theodore  de  Beza  (1519-1605).  who  was  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Calvin,  was  ten  years  his  junior.  His 
earliest  work  was  a  volume  of  Latin  poetry,  yuzenilia, 
distinguished  rather  by  delicacy  than  by  morality.  He 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  were  won  over 
by  the  eloquence  of  his  master  not  only  from  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  but  from  the  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
manists. 

He  was  the  historian  of  the  Reformation  in  France, 
having  left  behind  him  a  Histoire  Ecclesiasiigue  des 
Eglises  Reformees  an  Rovanmf  de  France. 

Purely  classical  in  his  own  style,  he  used  his  talents 
chiefly  to  spread  the  religious  principles  in  which  he 
believed.  He  wrote,  amongst  other  works,  a  religious 
tragedy,  Le  Sacrifice  d' Abraham,  atter  the  Greek 
models,  which  remains  as  a  proof  of  his  correct  class- 
ical taste.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Milton's 
Samson  As^onistes. 

Parel  {14S9-1565)  and  Viret  (1511-1571)  have  also 
to  be  classed  among  the  literary  reformers:  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  influence  in  the  field  of 
theology,  they  made  no  mark  in  that  of  literature. 

From  the  Cl.\ssical    Rex.\issaxce    Uxtii.    the 
End  of  the   Reign  of  Loiis  XIV. 

The  preachers  of  the  League  were  men  of  eloquence 
and  religious  ferocity.  Jean  Boucher.  Rose.  Bishop  of 
Senlis.  Canon  Launay,  who  had  been  a  Protestant 
himself,  Prevot,  Pelletier.Guincestre,  Hamilton.Cueilly, 
were  amongst  the  first  and  the  most  famous  of  a  nu- 
merous company  of  orators  who  have  become  known 
under  the  name  o(  Predicateurs  de  la  Li!:ue. 

Of  all  the  preachers  of  the  League.  Boucher  was  the 
most  eloquent  and  the  most  pugnacious.  A  pedant 
with  a  turn  for  fighting,  he  alternately  wrote  learned 
diatribes  in  Latin,  and  egged  on  the  populace  to  revolt 
against  the  constituted  State  authorities. 

.Vmongst  the  famous  Sixteen  who  opposed  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  of  Xavarre  in  Paris  was  Louis  d'Or- 
leans,  a  learned  advocate,  who  prx>duced  an  ephemeral 
oamphlet  under  the  title  A  Warning  to  French  Cath- 
alics  from  an  English  Catholic. 

The  Commentaries  of  Blaise  de  Montluc  were 
recognised  by  Henry  IV.  as  "the  soldier's  Bible." 

The   [--incipal   work   against   the   League  was    the 


famous  Satire  J^Icnippic ;  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
formidable  literary  documents  ever  given  co  the  world. 
The  ilentffce.  prose  and  verse,  was  due  to  the  work- 
ing of  a  new  Pleiade — Leroy.  Gillot.  Passerat.  Rapin. 
Chrestien,  Pithou  and  Durant.  Most  of  thein  were 
lawyers,  a  few  were  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
church. 

It  has  the  form  of  a  travesty  of  the  assembly  of  the 
States  at  Paris. 

The  actual  procession,  of  which  the  first  part  of  this 
description  is  a  parody,  took  place  in  1590. 

Seven  supposed  solemn  speeches  are  then  delivered 
by  the  Duke  de  Mayenne  as  lieutenant,  by  the  legate. 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Pelve.  by  the  Bishop  of  Lvons.  hv 
Rose,  the  fanatical  rect'.r  of  the  University,  by  the 
Sieur  de  Rieux.  as  representative  of  the  nobility:  and, 
lastlv,  bv  a  certain  Monsieur  d'Aubrav,  for  the  Tiers- 
Eta't. 

All  the  mean  political  rivalries  which  pretend  to 
work  only  for  the  public  good  are  exposed  there;  rii 
these  men.  who  take  God  as  a  shield  to  hide  their  OAvn 
personal  baseness,  pass  before  us. 

Butler  (who  beyond  all  doubt  had  the  Satyre  Me- 
ttlppee  in  his  mind  when  he  projected  his  own  immortal 
travesty  of  the  Puritan  party)  is  the  only  writer  w'no 
has  ever  come  near  to  its  authors  in  this  particular  de- 
partment of  satire. 

The  Satxre  Menifpee  had  an  immense  effect,  and 
mav.  perhaps,  be  justly  described  as  the  first  example, 
in  modern  politics,  of  a  literary  work  the  eiiect  of 
which  was  really  great  and  lasting. 

It  has  been  said,  with  a  certain  licence  of  hyperbole, 
that  it  was  worth  as  much  to  Henry  IV.  as  the  battle 
of  Ivry. 

The  Didactic  School  of  Poetry. 

Joachim  du  Bellay  was  one  of  the  chief  characters 
of  the  Pleiade.  or  the  Brigade,  as  the  literary  men  cf 
this  period  began  by  calling  themselves. 

Du  Bellay  wrote  the  Defense  et  Illustration,  also 
the  Olive,  a  collection  of  a  hundred  ?.nd  fifteen  son- 
nets, a  tew  odes,  and  several  poems  in  the  Alexandrine 
measure.  He  brought  the  latter  to  great  perfection, 
and  his  Mvmn  on  Deafness,  and  The  Poet  Courtier 
bear  witness  to  it. 

Spenser  was  a  great  admirer  of  Du  Bellay;  he  trans- 
lated his  Antiquites  de  ^o/»e  under  the  title  of  The 
Ruins  of  Rome, 

Ronsard  a  native  of  Vendome,  is  confessedly  the 
greatest  of  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade. 

Les  quatre  premiers  livres  des  Odes  de  P.  de  Ron- 
sard,  Vandomois;  ensemble  son  Bocage  was  the  title 
of  his   first  work,  which  was   given  to  the  public    in 

'55°- 

The  first  four  books  of  Ronsard's  Odes  were  quick'.y 
followed  by  the  fifth,  which  was  published  in  155::.  to- 
gether with  his  Amours.  From  t'nat  moment  he  was 
accepted  as  the  great  poet  of  the  day.  He  was  hailed 
as  the  Pindar,  the  Horace,  'he  Petrarch  of  France. 
Montaigne  himself  declared  that  French  poetry  h.id 
attained  its  standard,  and  could  not  advance  beyond 
Ronsard.  In  a  sense,  he  was  right.  Until  the  nine- 
teenth century,  perhaps,  it  never  did. 

It  was  natural  that  Ronsard  should  have  many 
imitators,  both  during  his  lil'etime  and  in  the  age  im- 
mediately succeeding  his  death:  and  these  not  always 
servile  in  their  imitation,  but  men  of  more  or  less  ca- 
p.icity  and  inventive  talent. 

One  of  the  best  of  *hem  was  du  Bartas  (1544-1500'. 
a  native  of  Auch,  in  Ijascony,  who  exaggerated  all  me 
most  pedantic  qualities  of  his  model,  and  wrote, 
amongst  other  works,  a  poem  which  desenes  to  be 
called  the  phrase-book  of  the  neo-classical  school. 
This  was  the  Semainc.  ou  Creation  du  Monde,  the 
marri.ige-register  of  science  and  vers*" 
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The  Reform  of   the  Language. 

Malherbe  (1555-162S)  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when 
Ronsard  died.  He  iiad  already  become  known  as  an 
acute,  if  somewhat  caustic  and  acrimonious,  critic.  He 
openly  laughed  at  the  Pleiade,  and  professed  a  supreme 
contempt  for  their  stilted  and  pretentious  works. 

His  tame  as  a  poet  rests  on  a  thin  volume  of  verses, 
of  no  great  dignity  or  loftiness  of  aim;  consisting,  in- 
deed, for  the  most  part,  of  odes  to  tiie  royal  family,  and 
to  th^  more  influential  of  the  courtiers.  One  cannot 
but  feel  tempted  to  doubt  the  reality  of  Malherbe's  in- 
fluence on  the  language  of  his  country,  and  to  refuse 
him  the  post  of  honor  which  Frenchmen  have  assigned 
to  him.  Yet  when  we  come  to  read  his  choicest  mor- 
sels, to  study  and  appreciate  the  secret  of  his  charm 
and  the  subtlety  of  his  beauty,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fe'is  that  the  French  language  contained  nothing  before 
hiiT.  more  genuinely  polished  and  sublime. 

Mathurin  Regnier  (1573-1613),  a  man  of  intellectual 
force  and  genius,  not  unworthy  to  be  classed  with  Villon 
and  Marot.  personified  the  counter-reaction  which  set 
in  against  ^IalherDe"s  almost  indiscriminate  condem- 
nation of  the  past. 

Racan  was  a  man  who  cultivated  the  Muses  as  an 
elegant  occupation,  and  through  a  sincere  and  imita- 
ti'  ;  admiration  of  his  chosen  guide  and  friend,  Mal- 
herbe. 

His  best  ^vork  was  Les  Bergeries,  a  sort  of  pastoral 
dialogue  in  which  the  poet  vainly  attempted  to  har- 
monise the  classical  severity  to  which  he  had  been 
trained  with  the  natural  freedom  which  the  choice  of 
such  a  subject  seemed  to  promise. 

Racan's  Les  Bergeries  was  dedicated  to  Honore 
d'Urfe  (156S-1625).  A  prose-romancist  rather  than  a 
poet,  an  adapter  and  dramatiser  of  Italian  pastoral 
stories,  d'Urfe  was  still  imbued  with  much  of  the  spirit 
of  Malherbe,  and  was  a  genuine  literary  reformer,  not 
merely  of  the  language,  but  also  of  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  French  literature.  In  particular,  he  rehabilitated  and 
made  once  more  popular  the  old  chivalrous  traditions 
of  his  country.  His  masterpiece,  V Astree,  the  work 
by  which  he  is  known  and  remembered,  was  a  romance 
first  published  in  i6og,  continued  in  1616,  further  ex- 
tended three  years  later,  and  completed  from  the  post- 
humous papers  of  the  author  in  1627.  It  had  a  re- 
markable success. 

With  poets  such  as  Malherbe,  and  prose  writers  such 
rs  Honore  d'Urfe,  the  French  language  had  attained 
it?  rnaiority;  or  rather  it  had  added  a  crowning  grace 
and  elegance  to  the  nervous  stre.igth  Avith  which  Cal- 
vin had  endowed  it.  The  work  of  the  Renaissance 
was  coinplete. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Rexaissance. 

No  doubt  it  was  to  the  Pleiade  itself,  say  rather  to 
^.e  spirit  evoked  by,  or  at  least  embodied  in,  the  ap- 
peal of  Joachim  du  Bellay,  that  the  inauguration  of  the 
.(lassie  drama  in  France  was  due.  Lazare  de  Baif 
11490-1547)  the  father  of  the  better  known  poet,  Jean 
Antoine  de  Baif  (1582-1589),  a  natural  son.  was  at  the 
trains  of  literally  translating  the  E/ccira.  Hecuba  and 
Ipliigcnia,  whilst  his  son's  great  friend,  Ronsard  him- 
lelf,  translated  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  Etienne 
'  idelle  was,  however,  the  first  of  the  school  to  com- 
pose plays  for  actual  representation;  and  as  he  found 
no  theatre  nor  actors  ready  to  his  hand,  he  obtained 
from  Henry  II.  the  use  of  the  court-yard  in  the  Hotel 
de  Reims,  and  played  in  his  own  pieces.  In  this  he 
was  assisted  by  his  friends  Remi  Belleau,  Jean  de  la 
Peruse  and  ot'ners;  the  king  patronised  and  subsidised 
his  theatre,  and  the  success  of  his  venture  was  assured. 

His  principal  plays  were  CIcopatrc  Captiie  and 
T Eugene.     The  latter  is  better  than  the  former. 

Of  Jodelle's  friends  and  fellow-laborers  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  Jean  de  la  Peruse  (1530-1555).  author 
of  a  classical  medley  which  he  called  MCdee\  Jacques 


de  la  Taille  (1542-1562),  who  wrote  a  Daire;  Charles 
Toutain,  who  attached  his  name  to  an  Agumemnon; 
and  Jean  Antoine  de  Baif,  who  translated  Sophocles' 
Antigone,  and  Terence's  Ennue/i, and  imitated  Plautus 
Miles  GloriosuSy  are  nearly  all  forgotten.  Jacques 
Grevin  (1539-1570),  a  CaKinistic  doctor,  who  died 
young,  was  greatly  praised  by  Ronsard  at  first,  but  his 
name  was  afterwards  erased  from  the  master's  writings 
on  account  of  his  Protestant  opinions.  He  wrote 
several  comedies,  and  a  tragedy,  Jules  C  esar,  in  Ayhicl" 
la  Harpe  found  "grand  and  powerful  ideas  and  the  rea. 
tone  of  tragedy."  Robert  Garnier  (i 545-1601)  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  who  showed  great  inventive 
force,  and  in  his  tragedies,  imitated  from  Seneca. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  he  displayed  at  least  the  art 
of  keeping  up  a  dialogue,  though  he  is  not  seldonj 
prolix,  harsh  and  diflFuse. 

The  Classical  Drama. 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  classical  drama  revived  by 
the  Pleiade  was  virtually  a  failure;  it  never  became 
widely  popular,  and  scarcely  found  its  \vay  to  an  audi- 
ence outside  the  circles  of  the  Court,  and  the  schools 
of  fashion  and  of  pedantry.  But  in  the  meantime,  the 
taste  for  the  old  national  drama  was  not  dead  in  France, 
and  it  manifested  itself  over  and  over  again — no  doubl 
more  frequently  than  existing  records  might  lead  us  to 
believe — in  spite  of  the  veto  of  the  Parliament.  Trav- 
elling through  the  Provinces  there  were  numerous 
companies  of  players,  still  clinging,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  favorite  dramas  and  farces  of  earlier  days;  and  few 
of  these  companies  were  without  a  poet  who  could  re- 
handle  old  materials,  and,  at  a  pinch,  produce  some- 
thing which  might  pass  for  new.  In  1584  a  company 
bolder  than  the  rest,  ambitious  of  a  wider  fame  and  a 
more  lucrative  run,  came  up  to  the  capital.  But,  how- 
ever they  might  have  hoped  to  evade  the  terms  of  the 
edict  of  1 54S,  they  were  prevented  from  acting  by  the 
eftete  old  corporation  of  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion, 
whose  charter  had  never  been  anulled,  although  it  was 
no  longer  of  any  value.  Sixteen  years  later  another 
company  managed  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Confreres,  paying  them  a  royalty  for  each  repre- 
sentation. They  installed  themselves  at  the  Hotel 
d'Argent.  near  the  Greve,  and  thenceforth  Paris  had  a 
theatre  which  might  fairly  be  called  popular.  In  1629, 
seven  years  at'ter  the  birth  of  Moliere.  in  the  very  year 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy.  Louis  XIII.  gave 
his  authorisation  to  the  Comedieus  ordinaires  du  Rot, 
who  established  themselves  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne. 
It  was  in  this  same  ^ear  that  Corneille  produced  his 
first  play;  the  golden  age  of  the  French  drama  had  be- 
gun 

.  Amongst  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  famous 
author  of  the  Cid ;  were  Hardy  ( 1606-16S4)  and  Mayret 
(1604-16S6).  The  first,  whom  a  happy  paradox  has 
designated  "a  Shakespeare  without  the  genius,"  whom 
Corneille  honoured  with  unselfish  praise,  departed  not 
a  little  from  the  senile  cla.ssical  fashion  o*'  the  Pleiade, 
and  has  at  least  abundance  of  action  anJ  of  characters. 
His  muse  is  full  of  life  and  humour;  his  a  idiences  were 
always  large  and  well  amused;  but  he  is  rather  melo- 
dramatic than  dramatic.  Occasionally,  as  in  La  Gi- 
gantontachie,  he  descends  to  the  most  extravagant  bur- 
lesque, ending  in  nothing  short  of  a  harlequinade.  In 
Ariadne  he  gives  us  a  pure  tragedy  in  four  proiracted 
acts,  and  finishes  the  play  with  the  marriage  of  The 
seus  and  his  victim.  The  best  of  his  dramas,  at  all 
events,  in  style  and  composition,  is  Pantliee,  which  is  a 
tragedy  to  the  last,  original  in  its  plot,  and  very  fairly 
executed.  His  next  best  pl.i3'  Mariamne,  is  powerfully 
written,  is  arranged  ^vith  considerable  skill,  and  ccn- 
tains  some  fine  lines  and  even  scenes:  but,  little  as 
Hardy  hampered  himself  with  rules,  it  still  has,  to  an 
English  reader,  a  certain  thinness  of  interest. 

His  fertility  was  immense;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
written  some  hundreds  of  plays.     The  exact  number  is 
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variously  stated  at  from  five  to  seven  hundred.  Forty- 
«>ne  exist   in  print. 

As  for  Mayret,  his  Soflioiiisbe  is  a  somewhat  re- 
markable play,  professedly  shaped  upon  the  model 
sketched  out  by  Aristotle,  and  pressed  upon  the  poet's 
acceptance  by  the  pedantic  Chapelain   (1595-1674). 

A  contemporary  of  Hardy's  and  Mayret's,  Jean  de 
Schelandre,  made,  in  a  play  which  does  not  seem  ever 
to  have  been  acted,  a  remarkable  attempt  at  enfran- 
chising French  tragedy  with  the  full  privileges  rather 
of  the  English  than  of  the  Spanish  drama;  but  this 
play,  Tvr  et  Sidon,  had  no  imitators  and  no  influence. 

CORNEILLE. 

Pierre  Corneille,  who  is  deservedly  reckoned  with 
Moliere  as  the  creator  of  French  dramatic  art,  was 
barn  at  Rouen  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv;  and  he  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  wholly 
ti)  the  "drama.  It  is  true  that  he  has  left  a  few  miscel- 
l  meous  poems,  and  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  Office 
^f  the  Hiilv  V{rs^in\  and  for  six  years,  from  1653,  he 
renounced  the  stage,  and  produced  a  tine  translation  in 
verse  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  Imitatio  Chrisit.  His 
religious  tendency  was  manifested  throughout  his  life; 
iut  the  best  efforts  of  his  literary  genius  were  occupied 
•  n  the  composition  of  lofty  tragedies  in  a  style  of  great 
oeautv  and  finish,  interspersed  now  and  then  by 
comedies  of  considerable  grace  and  vigor. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  his  first  comedy,  Melite^wzs, 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  his  first  love,  one 
M.ademoiselle  Milet,  resident  jn  Rouen. 

Milite  was  succeeded  three  years  later  by  Clitandre^ 
or  Innocence  delivered,  in  which  the  heroine  Dorise 
snatches  a  hair-pin  from  her  locks  and  pokes  out  with 
it  the  eye  of  Pymante.  who  addressed  a  long  mono- 
logue to  the  murderous  instrument.  This  tragi-com6- 
die  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  Widoiv, 
whi-.h  w,as  very  successful;  by  the  Gallery  of  the  Pa- 
lais; The  Ladies' -Maid;  The  Place  Royale;  Medea, 
dtragedv  chiefly  imitated  from  Seneca;  the  Comic  Il- 
lusion, in  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  the  Mata- 
more,  an  .adaptation  of  the  classical  "Miles  Gloriosus," 
and  somewhat  like  Ben  Jonson's  Captain  Bobadil; 
and  finally,  in  1636.  the  Cid.  The  first  eight  plays 
were  merely  tentatives;  the  Cid  was  a  masterpiece; 
Corneille  was  indebted  for  the  plot  of  the  Cid  to  the 
work  of  a  Spanish  writer.  The  youth  of  the  Cid,  by 
Guilhen  de  Castro. 

In  1639  Corneille  produced  his  tragedy  oi  Horatiu^ — 
the  original  title,  and  not  The  Horatii — to  prove  that 
he  had  no  need  to  imitate  anyone. 

Cinna,  which  appeared  a  few  months  after  Horace, 
cast  in  a  far  severer  mold  than  the  Cid.  is  perhaps  the 
best  example  which  we  could  select  of  Corneille's  clas- 
sical dramas.  The  .author  himself  thought  it  his  finest. 
Polycnctc,  represented  in  164.0,  is  a  Christian  tragedy, 
full  of  pathetic  tenderness  and  sublime  thoughts. 

In  the  two  following  years  he  produced  Pompey 
and  The  Liar,  a  comedy,  freely'  followed  from  the 
Spanish. 

A  Sei/iiel  to  the  Liar,  also  imitated  from  the  Spanish, 
which  was  brought  out  a  year  later,  met  with  little  suc- 
cess, and  deservedly  so;  but  Corneille  took  his  revenge 
with  Podoo-une,  of  which  the  fifth  act  struck  terror  in 
the  heart  of  the  spectators. 

Then  came  Theodore  (1645),  another  Christian 
tragedy,  in  which  a  young  girl  has  to  choose  between 
being  dishonored  or  becoming  an  apostate,  and  which 
was  wholly  unsuccessful.  Two  years  later,  he  gave 
Hcraclitis,  and  w.as  at  last  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  after  having  seen  twice  some  insignificant 
literary  man  preferred  to  him.  Don  Sancho  of  A  rrag-on. 
a  heroic  comedy;  Andromeda  and  A'iconiedes,  followed 
in  succession. 

Then  followed  one  another  Pertharito,  CEdifns,  The 
Golden  Fleece;  Sertoriiis,  in  which  the  hero  is  iveH 
•*t\\.'^t^*'A:  So*>'-^''ist3 :  Otl,^\n  wVu^b  Gaiha  "r.v".  t'lf'-.a 
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are  energetically  depicted  after  Tacitus;  Agesilaiis. 
Attila;  Titus  and  Berenice,  a  si-'aject  which  Racine 
also  treated.  Psyche,  a  comedy-ballet,  in  coUaboratioo 
with  Moliere  and  Quinault;  Pulcheria;  and  finally 
after  a  dramatic  career  of  forty -five  years,  and  afte! 
having  produced  thirty-two  plays,  his  last  tragedy 
Surena  (1675). 

Thomas  Corneille  (1625-1709),  his  brother,  who  wai 
nineteen  years  younger  than  Pierre,  was  also  a  labori- 
ous dramatist,  but  is  a  proof  that  the  old  Latin  saying, 
J^ahor  vincit  omnia,  is  not  always  true,  for  though  he 
labored  hard,  he  could  not  overcome  his  want  of  talent. 
He  married  the  sister  of  his  brother's  wife,  lived  with 
his  brother,  and  wrote  the  same  number  of  dramatic 
pieces;  yet  only  his  Count  of  Essex,  and  perhaps  the 
Festin  de  Pierre — which  he  versified  after  Mo'iere's 
Don  yuan — are  known  to  posterity.  He  was  s.n  ex- 
cellent brother,  but  not  at  all  a  first-rate  dramatist. 

We  mav  here  introduce  a  satirist  of  the  later  Ren- 
aissance. Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  (1550-1630). 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  iSIadame  de  Maintenon;  the 
progenitor  of  a  distinguished  family,  whereof  Merle 
D'Aubigne,  in  the  present  century,  was  a  worthy  rep- 
resentative. 

Nothing  could  be  more  savage  than  some  of  his 
brochures;  the  fiercest  of  all.  it  it  is  rightly  attributed 
to  him.  is  the  Divorce  Satirigue.  in  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Henry  a  bitter  reproach  against  his  disso- 
lute queen,  Marguerite,  which  prepared  the  way  for  an 
actual  divorce. 

The  greatest  of  d'Aubigne's  satires,  as  great  and 
powerful  in  its  wav  as  the  satires  of  Rabelais,  and  that 
on  which  his  fame  has  chiefl\'  hung,  was  a  poem,  the 
Tragiques,  coinmenced  as  early  as  1577. 

Infinitely  superior  to  Ronsard,  the  Tragiqucs  may 
yet  not  unfairly  be  attributed  to  Ronsard's  school,  al- 
though the  work  was  to  the  Miscres  dtt  Temps  of  the 
master  much  what  the  Satire  Menippce  was  to  an 
average  Huguenot  diatribe.  It  was  in  the  Tragiques 
that  d'Aubigne  exemplified  the  intensity  of  his  acute 
literar^■  genius,  the  bitterness  of  his  consuming  hatred 
for  corruption  in  high  places.  The  spirit  of  Juvenal, 
or,  better,  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  face  of 
the  old-world  tyrannies,  is  matched  and  surpassed  by 
the  overwhelming  indignation  of  this  colossal  censor 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  whom  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Valois  was  at  once  the  Ahjb  and  the  Heliogabalus 
of  unhappy  France. 

In  his  Universal  History,  and  in  his  Memoirs, 
properly  called  Sa  x'ie  a  ses  en f ants,  d'Aubigne  was 
calmer,  more  impartial,  not  to  say  more  dignified,  than 
in  his  controversial  poems  and  pamphlets.  His  prose 
style  is  full  of  vigour,  the  product  of  a  lofty  and  earn- 
est spirit,  the  studied  work  of  one  who  looks  to  be  read 
by  succeeding  generations. 

Courtier  Historians. 

D'Aubigne,  as  we  have  seen,  was  pleased  by  few  men 
and  with  few  things  in  liis  age,  and  liis  works  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  strong  propensity  to  censure. 

Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  lord  of  Brantonie  (1527-1614), 
is,  like  d'Aubigne,  a  censor,  but,  unlike  d'Aubigr.e, 
he  was  not  a  moral  censor,  though  he  admires 
the  character,  as  is  evident  '.n  the  eulogy  which 
he  passes  upon  de  I'Hopitai.  Very  wide,  however,  w.as 
the  distinction  between  these  two  serious  and  venerable 
men  and  the  light-hearted,  lighttongued  biographer 
and  scandalmonger  who  has  given  us  such  a  piquant 
account  cfthe  men  and  women  of  his  generation. 

Pathetic  passages,  and  p.assages  of  graphic  and  sala- 
cious descriptions,  a.-e  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
writings  of  Srantome.  r 

He  is  the  Grammont  and  the  Pepys  of  his  age,  who, 
if  he  coulu  have  kept  his  eyes  upon  its  best  rather  than 
upon  its  worst  features,  might  possiWv  have  been  it.' 
Plutarch. 

.(^  mot'-.'^ot  'he  graver,   and  at  the  same   time 
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common-place  and  less  readable  contemporaries  of 
d'Aiibigne  and  Brantome,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
their  generation  and  the  memoirs  of  its  prominent 
men,  Philippe  de  Mornay  (1549-16J3),  lord  du  Plessis- 
Marlv,  deserves  a  distinguished  place.  A  diplomatist, 
a  soldier,  and  a  commentator,  his  \i'ritings  have  had  a 
decided  value  in  the  eyes  of  ail  subsequent  historians 
as  those  of  a  man  who  played  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  events  of  the  civil  and  religious  wars  of 
France. 

More  replete,  more  fatniliar,  more  communicative  of 
the  secret  historv  of  the  age  are  the  inemoirs  of  Pierre 
de  TEstoile  (1549-1623),  a  Parisian  bourgeois,  to  whom 
no  scrap  of  gossip  came  amiss. 

His  yournol  of  Henry  III.  and  Hetiry  IV.  is 
charged  with  petty  details  of  the  most  everyday  life; 
and  yet  hardlv  anv  writer  of  the  same  epoch  supplies 
us  with  so  much  minutely  accurate  material  towards  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  times.  His 
Manifesto  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Court  attains  to  a 
higher  literary  standard. 

The  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  embraced  several  writers  of  greatly 
superior  historical  instinct  to  that  of  I'Estoile,  and  of  a 
capacity  and  breadth  at  least  equal  to  those  of  de  Mor- 
nav.  The  letters  of  Cardinal  d'Ossat  (1536-1604), 
wlio  must  be  coupled  with  Duperron  as  having  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV., 
and  the  Aegociat-ons  of  Jeannin  (1540-1622),  having 
been  described  by  a  recent  writer  as  the  two  classics 
of  diolomatists  and  ooliticians  in  the  seventeenth 
ana  eignteentn  centuries,  wuilsi.  ij<j.d  Chesterfield 
recommends  the  first  work  to  his  son  as  ""he  most  fit  to 
prepare  him  for  public  business. 

Armand  d'Ossat  began  his  public  life  as  secretary  to 
Paul  de  Foix,  ambassador  of  France  at  the  Court  of 
Sixtus  v.,  and  most  of  the  letters  in  which  he  com- 
municated to  his  royal  master  the  ideas  and  wishes  of 
the  Pope  during  so  many  delicate  nesjotiations,  were 
drawn  up — it  is  said — b_y  the  voung  diplomatist. 

Jeannin,  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon,  in  his 
vouth  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  League,  was  a  diplo- 
matist of  the  highest  order.  Successively  .ambassador 
in  Spain  and  Belgium,  he  showed  himself  in  this  and 
in  every  other  capacity  a  patriotic  Frenchman  and  a 
conscientious  servant  of  the  state. 

As  a  diplomatist  Jeannin  is  especially  famous  for  his 
mission  to  the  United  Provinces,  which  was  attended 
by  most  important  results,  and  virtually  secufed  for 
liolland  its  independent  position  among  the  European 
states. 

The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Gaspard  de  Saulx  de  Ta- 
vannes  (1590-1673)  are  less  a  bare  history  of  facts 
than  a  medley  of  battles  and  politics,  of  commentaries 
and  excursions  upon  almost  every  imaginable  subject; 
the  slightest  suggestion  being  sufficient  to  set  the  biogra- 
pher discoursing  of  assassinations,  tbrtifications,  .avarice, 
alchemy,  education,  the  philosophy  of  death,  and  wliat 
not. 

D.  Aubigne  had  his  parallel,  from  many  points  of 
view,  in  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Duke  de  Sully  (1560- 
1641),  who,  like  him,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Henry 
IV.,  a  grave,  common-sense,  and  cool-headed  Protes- 
tant, a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  and  who,  like  d'Au- 
bigne,  had  neither  the  chance  nor  the  disposition  to 
dance  attendance  at  the  court  of  Mary  de  Medici, 
after  the  star  of  Henry  had  set.  Both  men  display 
the  candour,  the  moral  breadth  and  height,  the 
calmness  and  self-restraint,  which  have  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  the  French  Protestants  in  liter- 
ature as  in  public  and  private  life. 

The  work  by  which  Sullv  is  best  known  to  us  is  the 
Memoirs,  written  unocr  nis  cliiection  by  four  secre- 
taries, in  his  country  seat  at  Villebcn.  I'l-.e  matter  is 
for  the  most  part  Sully's  own,  and  U  is  in  fact  a  m/^nv.- 
~«.i~t  rs(  «lio  practical,  patient,  sober,  and  senous  stiites- 
>nans!iiD  of  the  sixteentli  century. 
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J.acques  Davy  Duperron,  (1556-161S)  was  a  religious. 
controversialist  who  displayed  remarkable  skill  ir> 
fence,  vast  erudition,  remarkable  spirit,  and  courtesy  in 
debate.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Bossuet  should 
apostrophise  such  a  man  as  a  "rare  and  admirable 
genius,  whose  works,  well-nigh  divine,  are  the  strongest 
rampart  of  the  Church  against  modern  heretics." 

Duperron's  extravagant  eulogy  of  Ronsard,  in  the 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  upon  the  poet's 
death  in  15S6,  undoubtedly  says  more  for  his  eloquence 
than  for  his  literary  acumen,  or  even  for  his  judgment. 
His  writings  everywhere  confirm  the  observation. 

A  greater  orator  than  Duperron,  who,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  same  worldh*  disposition,  might  have  risen 
to  higher  worldly  dignities,  and  who,  if  he  had  not 
been  made  a  saint,  might  have  attained  a  still  greater 
literary  fame  than  he  now  enjoys,  was  Franjois  de 
Sales  (1567-1622),  originally  a  priest,  then  an  advocate 
at  Chambery,  and  again  a  priest,  but  who  found  his 
true  vocation  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood.  Persua- 
sive and  conciliatory,  ready  of  wit  and  skilful  in  con- 
troversy, learned,  too,  as  the  Cardinal  Duperron 
frankly  declares,  above  all  the  logicians  of  his  d.ay,  he 
could  be  at  times  vehement  and  even  violent  in  his  dec- 
lamation. 

His  main  work  was  the  Introduction  a  la  vie  devote. 
Its  publication  was  a  great  success,  and  caused  a  won- 
derful sensation.  It  was  almost  immediately  trans- 
lated into  all  European  languages,  and  forty  editions 
were  sold  from  its  first  publication  until  the  year 
1656.  It  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Francois  de  Sales 
a  second  devotional  work,  which  he  was  eight  years  in 
composing:  Philothee,  on  traite  de  Vamonr  de  Dieit, 
These  works,  his  Sermons,  Letters,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  treatises,  comprising  the  Standard  of  the  Cross, 
Spiritual  Conversations,  and  the  like,  constitute  his 
literary  remains. 

Amongst  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Francois  de 
Sales — for  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  should 
have  been  without  disciples — the  only  one  whom  we 
need  specially  mention  is  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley 
(1582-1653),  His  genius  was  very  eccentric,  and  has 
secured  ior  him  a  certain  renown.  As  a  litterateur  he 
ought  to  have  been  an  unfettered  satirist  and  writer  of 
tales,  for  which  his  sparkling  wit  and  lively  imagina- 
tion particularly  fitted  him.  The  bishop  of  Belley  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  the  student  of  literature  by  virtue 
of  his  attempts  to  adapt  the  novel  to  the  language  of 
religion,  of  which  Paloinbe  is  the  best  known  and  most 
readable.  Camus  refused  several  large  bishoprics,  and 
finally  resigned  his  own  cure,  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  poor  patients  in 
the  Hospital  of  the  Incurables  at  Paris.  The  ending  of 
such  a  life  is  superior  to  that  of  any  novel.        , 

Pascal  and  the   Port-Royalists. 

Let  us  advance  in  our  review  of  the  religious  philos. 
ophv  of  this  .age  by  the  interval  of  a  lifetime — from 
Franjois  de  Sales,  who  died  in  1622,  to  Blaise  Pascal 
(1623-1662),  born  in  the  following  year. 

Pascal  was  a  philosopher  in  a  double  sen.se  ;  for  he 
displayed,  from  an  early  .age,  an  almost  equal  talent  in 
the  pursuit  of  moral  and  mental  science.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  Conic  Sections, 
which  astonished  even  the  great  m.ithematician  Des- 
cartes. .\t  the  age  of  nineteen  he  invented  a  calculat- 
ing machine,  which,  in  our  time,  has  been  improved 
and  perfected  by  Babbage.  As  a  young  man  he  stu- 
die.i  mathematics  with  ardour  and  success  ;  adding, '~"- 
his  independent  researches,  most  valuable  contirn-.R- 
tion  to  the  ri:fcover>es  of  the  master  minds  of  the  d.iy 
— Galileo  (1504-1(142),  Descartes  and  Torricelli  (i6(jS- 
1647).  His  own  Trei'tisr  on  the  Cycloid,  \\\\\c\i  was 
nM'-i.-ii.j.l  onlv  three   M-ars  before  his  death,  was  writ- 
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len  in  eight  davs,  amidst  great  sufferings,  and  whilst 
lying  on  a  sick-bed.  It  is  a  notable  contribution  to 
l"he  mathematical  analysis  of  the  infinite. 

Pascal  was,  bv  inheritance  and  by  choice,  a  Jansen- 
ist.  ;See  Tansenists.)  Cornelius  Jansen  C15S5-163S)  was 
still  alive  when  Pascal  wns  :i  yc.\-r  -nn ;  and  the 
character  and  opinions  of  the  austere  Dui^  .— n,  who, 
in  1617,  had  been  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  1  _  .  ha  i 
produced  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  mind  of  his  -.  e 
apologist. 

The  work  in  which  Pascal  undertook  the  revindica- 
tion of  Port  Roval  was  entitled  Letters  from  Louis  de 
Montalte  to  a  Friend  in  the  Provinces,  and  to  the 
Reverend  Fathers  the  yesuits,  concerning  the  Moral- 
\t\  and  the  Methods  of  the  said  Fathers.  These  Pro- 
vincial Letters,  as  they  are  usually  called,  are  at  once 
an  attack  upon  the  Jesuits  and  a  defence  of  the  Jan- 
senist  opinions  called  in  question  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Sorbonne  ;  and  their  effect  was  fully  as  great  as  the 
author's  most  sanguine  friends  had  anticipated.  The 
first  letter  contains  an  ironic  exaltation  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Sorbonne, "  mons  parturieiis  "  to  end  as  in  the 
old  classical  story  so  often  told  with  a  "  ridiculus 
mils."  The  second  letter  is  about  "  sufficient  grace,  in 
which  there  are  two  things,  the  sound  which  is  only- 
wind  and  the  thing  which  it  signifies."  The  third  is 
about  the  condemnation  of  Arnauld.  in  which  is  tlie 
following  phrase  to  be  found  :  "  the  cleverest  men  are 
those  who  intrigue  much,  speak  little,  and  do  not 
write  at  all."  In  the  rest  of  his  letters,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  nineteenth  and  last,  he  attacks  the  casu- 
ists, who  are  the  Jesuits,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power — bv  raillery,  reasoning,  passion,  eloquence,  and 
logic. 

The  Hotel  De  R.\mbouillet. 

Prominent  amongst  the  leaders  of  fashionable  vice 
and  recklessness  of  conduct  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, with  their  inseparable  concomitant  in  the  case  of 
the  least  cultivated  classes — coarseness  of  manners, 
were  women  so  higljly  placed,  and  so  necessarily  in- 
fluential, as  Catherine  de  Medici,  Mary  de  Medici, 
and,  most  dissolute  of  the  three,  Marguerite  de  Valois. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  example  of  these  three 
queens  should  not  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
moral  degradation  of  Frenchmen. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  society  in  this 
century  was  wonderfully  raised  by  Catherine  de 
Vivonne  (i^SS-1665),  the  young  and  noble-minded 
wife  of  the  Slarquis  de  Rambouillet.  The  daughter 
of  an  Italian  mother,  married  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
brought  suddenly  amidst  the  gaiety  and  the  license  of 
the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  a  mother  before  she  was 
twenty,  her  mind  speedily  recoiled  from  the  gilded 
hollowness  of  a  society  which  had  so  few  charms  for 
her.  She  retired,  about  the  year  160S,  to  her  husband's 
private  house,  and  was  at  once  sought  out  by  admirers 
as  distinguished  as  Malherbe  and  Racan.  The  best  lit- 
erary men,  the  purest  and  most  refined  women,  pre- 
ferred her  house  to  the  salonsof  the  king  and  the  cardi- 
nal. Such  reunions  as  the  marquise  held  night  after 
night,  first  in  her  husband's  old  hotel,  and  subse- 
quently in  a  grand  and  elegantly  furnished  mansion  for 
which  she  herself  had  supplied  the  design,  were  very 
rare,  if  not  hitherto  unknown  in  Parisian  society.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  must  regard  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
as  the  pioneer  of  her  countrywomen  in  the  fashion  of 
elegant  entertainments,  which  became,  a  little  later, 
one  of  the  inost  characteristic  features  of  Parisian 
society. 

Amongst  the  earliest  favorites  of  the  marquise,  in 
addition  to  Malherbe  and  Racan,  was  Cospeau  (156S- 
1646),  who  had  been  Richelieu's  tutor,  a  grave  and 
eloquent  preacher,  well  advanced  in  years,  like  the  two 
poets,  but  not  on  this  account  less  acceptable  to  his 
young  and  discriminating  hostess.  After  these  came 
Chapelain  (i  595-1674),  the  future  author  of  La 
Pucelle  :  a  subject  which  might  well  create  an  epic 
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poet  in  a  nation  whose  literary  genius  was  not  w  holly' 
inapt  for  the  epic  vein,  but  which,  like  Ronsard's  Let 
Franciade,  proved  a  dreary  failure  ;  thoug'n  Chape- 
lain was  a  good  scholar,  and  as  a  critic  deserves  more 
of  his  country  by  his  judgment  of  others  than  by  the 
fruits  of  his  own  commerce  with  the  muses  ;  Gom- 
oauld  11570-1666),  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Endy- 
mion.  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  depicted  his 
I  love  for  the  queen  ;  the  Italian  Marini  (1569-1625), 
who  wrote  yl<^o»/.$,  dedicated  to  Louis  XIII.,  to  which 
Chapelain  prefixed  a  laudatory  introduction  ;  Voiture 
(1598-1648);  Conrart  (1603-1675)  ;  Godeau  (1605- 
1672),  w-ho  for  his  diminutive  size  was  called  "Julie's 
Dwarf,"  and  who,  through  the  favor  of  the  marquise, 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  a  bishopric  ;  the  diminu- 
tive Marquis  du  Vigean  ;  the  Marshal  de  Souvre 
(1542-1626),  and  his  daughter,  the  well-known  Mar- 
quise de  Sable  (1598-1678);  the  Duke  (1620-1672)  and 
Duchess  de  la  Trimouille,  and  the  young  bishop  of 
Lucon,  afterwards  the  Cardinal  de  "Richelieu  (15S5- 
1642).  Amongst  the  ladies  came  Madame  Aubry  ;  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Voiture's,  Mademoiselle 
Paulet ;  these  two  endowed  with  excellent  voices,  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  add  to  the  charms  of  the 
hotel  de  Rambouillet  ;  Madame  Saintot  ;  the  Princess 
de  Montmorency  (1594-1650),  and  Anne  de  Bourbon 
(1619-1679). 

After  the  civil  war.  the  first  charm  had  departed,  or, 
at  all  events,  it  was  changed  for  a  charm  more  artifi- 
cial, and  the  refinement  which  had  attracted  all  Paris 
began  to  give  place  to  an  affectation  at  which  almost 
all  Paris  laughed.  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of 
Madame  de  Rambouillet's  life  that  her  school  of  man- 
ners and  of  literature  deserved  the  name  of  frecieuse. 
Moliere.  who  slew  it  with  his  ridicule,  was  well  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  diamond  and  the  paste. 

It  was  not  Madame  de  Rambouillet  and  her  daugh- 
ter, nor  such  as  their  later  adherents,  as  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery  (1607-1701),  and  Madamede  Sevigne  (1626- 
1696),  whom  the  great  satirist  desired  to  ridicule  in  the 
characters  of  Madelon  and  Cathos,  but  only  the  glib 
dealers  in  an  easily  affected  phraseology,  who  turned 
the  purism  of  Malherbe,  Racan  and  Voiture  into  a 
ridiculous  jargon. 

The  great  romancist  of  the  set  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery,  whose  novels  supplied  the  \?iXer  frccienses  with 
their  art  of  love,  their  code  of  manners  and  senti- 
ments. Le  Grand  Cyrus  and  Clelie  are  conceived  in 
the  full  flavor  of  the  spirit  which  governed  the  hotel 
de  Rambouillet  before  its  earlier  glories  had  faded. 

The  last  of  the  ten  long-winded  volumes  of  Clilie 
appeared  in  the  year  of  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet's 
death  ;  the  date  of  the  first  volume  in  1654  ;  that  is,  it 
covers  the  latest  and  least  wholesome  phase  of  the 
coterie.  It  is  in  the  first  portion  of  the  work  that  the 
map  of  the  country  of  Tenderness  is  introduced. 

According  to  this  love-chart  there  are  in  the  country 
of  Tenderness  three  rivers — Inclination,  Esteem  and 
Gratitude.  If  anyone  wishes  to  go  from  the  town 
New  Friendship  to  the  City  of  Tenderness,  near  the 
River  Esteem,  he  has  to  traverse  the  villages  Great 
Wit,  Charming  Verse,  Love-Letters.  Sincerity,  Noble 
Heart,  and  many  more  with  similar  names.  But  if  the 
traveller  loses  his  way  and  strays  to  the  village  Negli- 
gence, he  will  fall  into  the  lake  of  Indifference  ;  and  if 
he  strays  to  the  left  he  may,  after  having  gone  through 
the  villages  of  Indiscretion,  Perfidy,  Pride,  Slander 
and  Wickedness,  be  finally  drowned  in  the  sea  of  En- 
mity. This  is  no  unfair  example  of  the  manner  and 
treatment  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 's  romances. 

The  Guirtande  de  Julie  m.iy  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  best  literary  outcome  of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet. apart,  of  course,  from  the  letters  and  memoirs 
in  which  its  history  is  recorded. 

It  consisted  of  an  album  of  verses,  composed  in 
honor  of  Julie  d' Angennes,  at  the  instance  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  >Iontausier,  during  the  weary  years  of  his 
protracted  courtship. 
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The  devoted  lover  himself  wrote  sixteen  ;  Voiture 
and  Racan  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  other  writers  were  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  father 
and  son,  de  Corbeville,  de  Briotte,  Chapelain,  Colletet, 
Corneille,  Desmarets,  Godeau,  Gombauld,  Habert  de 
Montmort,  Habert  de  Cerisy,  a  third  Habert,  com- 
tnissaire  in  the  artillery,  Malleville,  Martin  de  Pin- 
chesne.  Scudery,Tallemant  des  Reaux  and  the  Marquis 
of  Rambouillet. 

Two  ladies  of  the  court  of  Madame  Rambouillet, 
who  had  both  been  the  pupils  of  Chapelain  and 
Menage,  and  who  have  both  left  behind  them  works  of 
considerable  literary  merit,  deserve  to  be  specially  no- 
ticed here,  although  they  lived  far  into  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.;  Madame  de  Sevigne,  grand-daughter  of  Mad 
ame  de  Chantal,  formerly  mentioned,  and  Madame  de 
la  Fayette  (1634-1693). 

Left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty -five,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  devoted  herself  simultaneously  to  the  care  of 
her  children  and  to  intellectual  pursuits.  The  evi- 
dences of  her  wit.  her  sprightly  criticism,  her  learning 
and  her  literary  appreciation,  are  preserved  in  a  num- 
ber of  verv  entertaining  letters.  Almost  all  of  them 
are  well  written,  livel}'  and  gossipy,  and  those  to  her 
married  daughter,  Madame  de  Grignan,  bear  proof  of 
great  critical  acumen  and  a  rather  over-motherly  af- 
fection. They  have  been  m*ch  read  and  esteemed  in 
each  succeeding  generation. 

Madame  de  la  Vergne,  Countess  de  la  Fayette, 
whom  Rochefoucauld  describes  as  "  the  most  genuine 
person  in  the  world,"  was  eight  years  younger  than 
Madame  de  Sevignd,  and  was  only  twenty-one  at  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet.  Her  first  work 
was  printed  five  years  before  the  latter's  death,  under 
the  title  of  The  Princess  de  Montpensier.  Her  chief 
talent  was  in  romantic  biography,  and  she  left  behind 
her  two  books  containing  the  ripest  fruit  of  her  well 
trained  and  judicious  mind.  History  of  Henrietta  of 
Eni^Iand  and  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France  during 
the  \ears  16SS  and  16S9.  In  the  meantime  she  had 
published  Zayde.a  Spanish  tale,  and  The  Princess  of 
Cleves,  the  story  of  an  honest  married  woman  in  love 
with  another  man  than  her  husband  ;  both  short  nov- 
els told  in  a  charming,  delicate  and  attractive  manner. 

She  laid  the  foundation  of  the  novel  proper,  or  story 
of  analysis  of  character  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
century-  the  fairy  tale  attained,  in  the  hands  of  Antho- 
ny Hamilton,  "Perrault  and  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  its 
rnost  delightful  and  abundant  development. 

Literary  Coteries. 

After  the  death  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  the 
sway  of  fashion  and  letters  in  France  may  be  said  to 
have  been  transferred  to  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery, 
whose  "  Saturday  Receptions "  almost  rivalled  the 
brightest  assemblies  of  Arthenice.  But  affectation 
reigned  supreme  in  the  house  of  the  authoress  of 
Clelie.  All  who  frequented  it  had  assumed  names 
chosen  for  the  most  part  from  the  romances  of  the  day. 

The  hostess  herself  was  known  as  Sappho,  Sarasin 
(1624-1693)  was  Polyandre,  Conrart  was  Theodamas, 
Pellisson  yvas  Acantlie,  or  le  Chroniqueur,  because  he 
was  charged  with  immortalizing  the  annals  of  the 
coterie.  Ysarn  (1637-1673)  was  Zenocrate,  Godeau, 
who,  at  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet,  the  author  of  The 
Speaking  Pistole,  had  been  "Julie's  dwarf,"  was  here 
dignified  under  the  name  of  the  Magus  of  Sidon,  or 
the  Magus  of  Tendre.  The  wit  of  these  reunions  was 
often  very  sparkling  and  well  sustained. 

It  was  an  age  of  literary  extravagance,  as  well  as  of 
great  culture — an  extravagance  in  more  than  one  or 
two  aspects,  when  every  day  produced  some  ridiculous 
epigrams,  anagrams,  bouts-rimes  monorimes,  protean 
verses,  and  a  dozen  other  ingenious  trifles  of  Menage 
and  his  less  known  friends,  amongst  whom  Commire, 
Boivin,  Faydit,  may  be  simply  named. 

As  a    rival  of    Madame    Scudery,  Iledelin,    Abbe 


d' Aubignac  ( 1604-1676),  author  of  a  History  of  the  Time 
or  Record  of  the  Kingdom  of  Coquetry,  taken  from 
the  last  voyage  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Indies  of  the  Le- 
vant, which  was  no  doubt  in  part  an  imitation  of  the 
peculiar  genre  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  and 
which  excited  the  latter's  jealousy,  formed  a  coterie  at 
his  own  house,  for  which,  being  patronised  by  the 
Dauphin,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  title  of  Royal 
Academy;  but  his  wish  was  fortunately  not  granted. 
Another  abbe  of  the  same  age,  Cotin  (1604-16S2),  was 
a  man  of  some  spirit,  and  of  a  certain  grandeur  and 
dignity  in  the  making  of  verses.  He  published  in  1634 
Jerusalem  in  Desolation;  or  Meditations  on  the  lessons 
of  darkness;  and  subsequently  essays  on  Philosophy, 
on  the  Immortal  Soul,  Christian  Poems,  a  Para- 
phrase 071  the  Song  of  Solomon,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  Enigmas  and  Rondeaux.  He,  too,  had  a  quarrel 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  and  with  all  her 
school,  against  whom  he  wrote  bitter  things  in  his 
CEuvres  Galantes. 

Satirists  of  the  Period. 

The  best  of  the  literary  men  of  this  period  was 
Theophile  de  Viau  (1590-1626),  a  poet  of  great  ease 
and  brilliancy,  the  Coryphjeus  of  a  band  of  young  and 
well-born  courtiers  who  defied  all  attempts  to  set 
bounds  to  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites. 

His  dramas  do  not  do  him  much  credit,  their  stvle 
being  exaggerated  and  "  precious."  On  the  other  hand, 
his  miscellaneous  poems,  though  very  unequal,  include 
much  work  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  pieces  en- 
titled "La  Solitude,"  "  Surune  Tempete,"  and  the 
stanzas  beginning  "  Quand  tu  me  vols  baiser  tes  bras," 
have  all  the  fervour  and  picturesqueness  of  the  Pleiade, 
without  its  occasional  blemishes  of  pedantic  expres- 
sion. After  extravagance  and  eccentricity,  satire  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  True  Comical  History  of  Francion,  by  Charles 
Sorel  (1602-1674),  Sieur  de  Souvigny,  appeared  first 
in  1622,  and  made  a  great  sensation.  It  was  not  long 
in  running  through  sixty  editions,  being  occasionally 
enlarged  and  reinforced  by  new  allusions  and  illustra- 
tions. Its  first  title  was  The  Comic  History  of  Fran- 
cion, a  Scourge  of  the  Vicious,  and  its  authorship 
was  veiled  under  the  assumed  name  of  Nicolas  de 
Moulinet ;  and  in  his  Bibliotheque  Gauloise.  published 
in  1664,  a  sort  of  catalogue  raisonne,  Sorel  denies 
having  written  it. 

Sorel  was  distinctly  a  comic  romancist,  and  he  hits 
the  school  of  d'Urfe  tolerably  hard  in  the  Extrava- 
gant Shepherd. 

The  Roman  Bourgeois  is  an  original  and  lively 
book,  without  any  general  plot,  but  containing  a  series 
of  very  amusing  pictures  of  the  Parisian  middle-class 
society  of  the  day,  with  many  curious  traits  of  lan- 
guage and  manners.     It  was  published  in  1666. 

But  it  was  in  the  Francion  that  he  launched  his 
satires  with  most  effect  and  most  comprehensively. 

Richelieu  and  his  Work. 

Armand  Jean  du  Plessis,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  (15S5- 
1642),  is  the  central  historical  figure  of  the  age  whose 
literary  annals  we  have  been  tracing.  Heis  theman  who 
dealt  French  feudalism  a  blow  from  which  it  never  re- 
covered, who  raised  France  to  the  strongest  and  proudest 
positions  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  who,  him- 
self an  author,  patronised  letters  and  arts,  founded  the 
Academy,  and  eniphasised  by  his  death  the  close  of  the 
later  Renaissance. 

As  a  patron  of  literature  and  a  litterateur  Richelieu 
deserves  attention.  He  wrote  a  Defence  of  the  Chief 
Points  of  the  Catholic  Faith  against  the  Letter  of 
four  (Protestant)  Ministers  of  Charente.  The  pam- 
phlet is  crude  and  bitter  enough  in  style;  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  warm  plea  for  toleration  in  matters  o! 
religion,  and",  in  fact,  makes  it  a  charge  against  the  Cal- 
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vinists  that  thev  would  refuse  liberty  of  conscience.  A 
second  and  more  important  work,  written  in  the  same 
.ear,  and  which  has  passed  through  as  manv  as  thirtv 
editions,  was  the  Instruction  of  «  Christian.  But  a 
more  characteristic,  perhaps  a  better  work  than  either 
ef  these  was  his  tragi-comedv  ilirame,  the  reputed 
produce  of  his  riper  leisure,  after  many  vears"  inter- 
course in  the  drawing- rooms  of  Paris  with  all  that  they 
Included  of  refinement  and  learning,  and  in  which  he 
certainly  had  a  hand,  if  he  did  not  wholly  write  it. 
His  Memoirs,  which  he  himself  called  a  History  of 
Louis  XIII  form  a  copious  and  very  serviceable  store- 
house of  facts  and  elucidations  for  historians  of  the 
time.  This  detailed  narrative  ends  at  the  year  163S. 
with  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.  From  this  point  to  the 
close  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  succinct  Narrative  of  the 
Great  Deeds  of  the  King — a  title  appropriate  in  all 
save  the  last  word.  Another  work,  much  wider  in 
scope  and  distinguished  by  many  statesmanlike  infer- 
ences and  generalisations,  the  Political  Testament. 
has  commonly  been  ascribed  to  Richelieu. 

This  work  Voltaire  declined  to  accept  as  the  work  of 
the  Cardinal,  even  after  the  first  chapter  had  been 
found  revised  and  corrected  in  Richelieu's  own  hand- 
writing. The  balance  of  evidence  would  seem  to 
favour  the  assertion  of  Montesquieu,  that  the  Testa- 
ment was  written  under  the  eyes  and  by  the  direction 
of  Richelieu,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
ilemoirs  of  Sully. 

One  of  Richelieu's  greatest  works,  after  all.  was  the 
definite  establishment  oi  the  Academy.  Through  his 
efibrts  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Academie  Franjaise. 
it  having  been  previously  styled  the  Academy  of 
Wits,  the  Academy  of  Eloquence,  and  the  Eminent 
Academy. 

The  number  of  fauteuils  was  forty  from  the  begin- 
ning. Lalanne  gives  a  complete  table  of  their  suc- 
cessive occupants,  wherefroni  we  will  copy  one.  Orig- 
inil  member,  Fr.  Maynard;  1647,  P.  Corneille;  16S5. 
T.  Corneille;  1710.  Dela  Motte;  1731.  Bussy-Rabutin; 
1737,  Foncemagne;  17S0,  Chabanon:  1795.  Xaigeon; 
iSio,  N.  Lemercier:  1S41.  Victor  Hugo.  Amongst 
those  who  have  never  sat  in  the  Academy  are  Moliere, 
la  Rochefoucauld.  Regnard.  Lesage.  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
Beranger.  and.  naturally  enough,  the  independent  lex- 
icographers. In  fact  an  academician.  Furetiere.  de- 
spairing of  seeing  the  Academy's  dictionary  completed, 
began  one  on  his  own  account;  whereupon  (in  16S5' 
he  was  expelled  from  the  society.  He  had  his  revenge, 
both  by  lampooning  the  Academy,  and  by  publishing 
his  dictionary. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  first  academicians  were  well 
■worthy  of  their  seats.  Maynard,  Voiture.  Vaugelas, 
I'Etoile,  Balzac.  Saint- Amant,  Racan,  Godeau.  Chape- 
lain,  Conrart,  are  names  which  would  adorn  the  books 
of  any  society  of  literary  men.  In  163S  the  Academy 
resolved  upon  compiling  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
language,  and  Chapelain  and  \augelas  submitted 
plans  for  it.  That  of  the  first-named  was  selected,  and 
a  list  of  authors  was  drawn  up  from  whom  the  ex- 
amples were  to  be  taken. 

This  list  includes,  for  prose,  Amyot,  Montaigne,  du 
Vair,  Desportes,  Charron.  Bertaud,  Marion,  de  la 
Guesle.  Pibrac,  d'Espeisses.  Arnaud,  the  Catholicoa 
from  the  Satire  Menippee.  the  Memoirs  of  Marguer- 
ite of  Navarre,  Coeft'eteau.  Duperron.  de  Sales, 
d'Urfe,  de  MoliSres.  Malherbe.  Duplessis  Mornay, 
d'Ossat,     de     Lanoue,    de     Dammartin,    de     Refuge. 

d'Aubigne,  and    Bardin   and   du   Chastelet.  as   a 

matter  ot  course;  these  two  being  academici.ins  already 
deceased.  To  represent  the  poets  were  chosen  Marot, 
Saint-Gelais.  Ronsard.  du  Bellay.  du  Bartas.  Despor- 
tes. Bertrand,  Duperror.  Gamier.  Regnier.  Malherbe, 
ijes  Lingendes.  Motin,  Touvant.  Monfuron,  Theophile, 
Passerat,  Rapin,  and  Sainte-Marthe.  To  Vaugelas 
(15S5-1650).  a  Savoyard  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  great 
judgment  and  refinement,  was  entrusted  the  care  of  ed- 
iting this  imnortant  work 


Desc.!,rtes. 

Rene  Descartes  (1596-1650}  was  more  than  fort^ 
years  old  when  he  published  his  first  wDrk.  a  Discourse 
on  the  Method  of  regulating  the  Reason  and  of  inquir- 
ing after  Scientific  Truth.  Four  years  later  appeared 
his  Metaphysical  Meditations;  and  less  than  six  vears 
before  his  death  he  gave  to  the  world  the  Principles  oj 
Philosophy.  He  did  not  write  much,  but  preferred  to 
think  and  wait;  keeping,  it  would  seem,  his  body  in 
perpetual  activity,  and  selecting  such  pursuits  as  would 
lea\e  his  mind  most  free. 

No  prose  style  amongst  the  various  styles  of  his  con- 
temporaries was  at  once  more  dignified,  more  charac- 
teristically French  than  that  of  Descartes,  and  at  the 
same  rime  more  closely  modelled  upon,  and,  as  it  were, 
translated  from  the  Latin  dicrion.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  enthusiastic  critics  have  extolled  the  lan- 
guage of  Descartes  as  a  very  pattern  of  French  prose, 
worthy  of  all  imitation,  and  all  but  incapable  of  im- 
provement. The  praise  appears  to  us  to  be  exagger- 
ated; for  Descartes  was  often  prolix  and  even  cum- 
brous; eminently  severe,  logical,  and  efi'ectiye,  but  ex- 
acting a  sustained  attention,  and  destitute  of  almost 
every  adornment  save  tliat  of  an  unbroken  lucidity  of 
thought  and  method. 

The  Age  of   Louis  XIV.  —  The  Court  and  its 
Influexce. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been  called  the  Augustan 
age  of  French  literature,  and  not  without  sufficient 
reason.  It  was  the  age  of  maturity,  both  in  thought 
and  style;  the  age  of  the  classical  drama,  tragic  and  com- 
ic; of  classical  prose,  oratorical,  historical,  and  didactic; 
the  age  of  excellence  in  ^  genre  which,  perhaps  as  dis- 
tinctly as  anything  else,  characterises  the  French 
genius  in  memoirs  and  polite  correspondence;  the  age 
of  order,  precision,  harmony  in  literary  ideas,  of  ar- 
rangement, correctness,  elevation  in  literary  expression. 

We  have  already  trenched  considerably  upon  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  during  his  minority  tiiat  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde  broke  forth,  and  were  finally  sup- 
pressed bj-  Anne  of  Austria  (1601-1666;  and  C.'.rdinal 
Mazarin  ;  1602-1661).  Voiture  died  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign.  Descartes  and  Vaugelas  a  couple  of  years 
later,  and  Balzac  five  years  after  that.  Louis  attained 
his  majority  in  1651,  and  it  was  in  1653  that  Innocent  X 
condemned  the  five  propositions  extracted  from  the 
works  of  Jansen  by  his  enemies,  which  condemnation  led 
to  the  production  of  the  Lett  res  Prozinciales.  Come'.lle 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  before  the  king  ascended 
the  throne,  but  his  career  extended  over  more  than 
forty  years  of  Louis'  reign.  Nevertheless  it  is  r.ct 
without  sufficient  reason  that  the  age  of  the  later 
classical  Renaissance  is  carried  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  described  as  distinctively 
Augustan,  is  limited  to  the  last  fifty,  or  at  most  sixty 
years  of  his  life.  The  Grard  .Moiiarque  arrived  at  the 
exercise  of  his  full  royal  dignities  only  at  the  death  of 
Mazarin  (March  9.  1661). 

The  king's  patronage  and  encouragement  of  let- 
ters were  not  confined  to  the  exercise  of  his  power  of 
polite  conversation,  nor  to  the  munificence  with  which 
he  showered  pecuniary  rew.nrds  upon  men  distinguished 
in  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  Academy  had 
special  reason  to  be  grateful,  both  to  him  and  to  Col- 
bert, who  occupied  the  fautcuil  first  accorded  to 
Silhon  (1596-1667),  and  who,  in  1666,  established  the 
Acadimie  des  Sciences. 

MOHERE. 

The  drama  attained  its  highest  excellence  and  repute 
in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV..  and  we  should  not  be  making 
a  very  hazardous  assertion  if  we  were  to  say   that  the  " 
literature  of  that  epoch  in  France  attained  its  height  o*" 
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glor  V  in  the  drama.  No  French  dramatist  has  excelled 
Sloliere,  Corneille,  and  Racine;  no  group  of  authors  in 
the  seventeenth  centuiv  were  more  brilliant,  more 
powerful,  more'originative. 

Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  who  subsequently  assumed 
the  name  of  Moliere  (1622-1673),  ^^'^^  born  in  the  year 
that  Fran9ois  de  Sales  died,  one  vear  after  the  birth  of 
La  Fontaine,  four  vears  before  the  birth  of  his  friend 
Chapelle  and  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  at  which 
Moliere's  earliest  plays  were  produced,  butit  is  probable 
that  lie  began  to  write  for  his  company  as  soon  as  he 
had  enlisted  in  it.  He  seems,  like  Shakspeare,  to  have, 
in  part  at  least,  adapted  the  plays  of  others;  but  in  the 
year  16:^3.  if  not  earlier,  he  had  produced  I' Etoiirdi, 
and  in  i6:;6  le  Depii  Armoureux.  In  1659  Moliere 
took  Paris  bv  storm  with  his  Precieuses  Ridicules^  a 
satire  in  one  act  on  the  exaggerations  of  the  hotel  de 
Rambouillet.  This  was  followed  in  the  succeeding 
vear  by  Sganareltc  ou  Lc  Cocu  Imagijtaire ;  in  the 
beginning  of  1661  appeared  Don  Grade  de  iVavarre, 
a  heroic  piece  in  five  acts,  intended  to  delineate  the 
evils  of  passionate  jealousy;  and  in  the  same  year 
were  produced  / ' Ecole  des  Xiaris.  a  satire  on  unreason- 
able jealousy,  and  Les  Fuclieux,  a  court  sketch  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  bores;  in  1662  V Ecole  des  Feinmes,  an  at- 
tempt to  show  the  danger  of  bringing  girls  up  in  too 
strict  a  manner,  with  its  sequel,  the  Criiique  de 
V Ecole  des  Femmes.  in  the  year  after.  In  1664  he 
wrote  the  Maringe  Force,  a  one-act  piece  with  eight 
entrees  de  ballet,  specially  designed  for  court  represen- 
tation, in  which  the  king  himself  was  pleased  to  dance; 
and.  a  month  or  two  later,  the  Princesse  d' Elide,  a 
cumbrous  and  comparatively  inferior  production,  done 
in  great  haste  at  the  command  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  determined  upon  an  eight  days'  festival  in  honour 
of  Louise  de  la  Valliere. 

It  was  during  these  testivities  that,  for  the  first  time, 
was  represented  the  three  first  acts  of  Moliere's  mas- 
terpiece, Tartu fe  oil  1' Imposteur,  a  play  well  worthy 
of  the  best  and  most  legitimate  subject  which  satire 
can  have  to  deal  with.     It  was  interdicted  for   a   time. 

Don  yuan  ou  le  Feslin  de  Pierre,  a  niece  in  which 
a  nobleman,  who  is  a  libertine  as  well  as  a  sceptic 
and  a  hypocrite,  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  was  first 
acted  in  p'ebruary  1665,  and  raised  such  an  outcry  that 
it  was  also  forbidden  to  be  played.  In  September 
1665,  appeared  V Amour  Mcdecin,  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  in  which  a  lover  appears  disguised  as  a  physician, 
to  cure  the  object  of  his  love,  who  pretends  to  be 
dumb,  and  in  which  Moliere  makes  his  first  serious  at- 
tack against  the  doctors.  In  June  1666.  the  Misan- 
thrope  was  introduced  to  the  public — a  play  which  has 
been  ranked  as  high  in  comedy  as  Athalie  is  ranked 
in  French  tragedy.  In  1669  appears  Monsieur  de 
Pourccaugnac,  a  t'arcical  comedy  in  three  acts,  in 
which  there  is  a. masterly  and  not  exaggerated  sketch  of 
a  consultation  of  doctors  in  Moliere's  tima|  and  in 
1670,  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhommc,  in  which  the  folly 
of  aping  noblemen  is  delineated,  as  well  as  the  Amants 
Magnifiques,  a  comedy-ballet  for  the  particular  behoof 
of  the  court.  In  1671  he  combined  with  Corneille  and 
Quinault  in  the  production  of  Psvclie,  a  tragedv-bal- 
let,  and  wrote,  or  rather,  perhaps,  remodelled  from 
amongst  his  earlier  elVorts,  the  Fourheries  de  Scapin 
ard  the  Comtesse  d' Escarbagnas.  His  two  last  works 
were  amongst  the  highest  and  happiest  creations  of  his 
genius — the  Femmes  Savantcs,  .a  sort  of  sequel  to  the 
Precieuses  Ridicules,  though  of  a  more  general  appli- 
cation, and  the  iMalade  Imaginaire. 

Moliere  placed  upon  the  stage  nearly  all  human  pas- 
sions which  lend  themselves  to  comedy  or  farce.  Sor- 
did avarice,  lavish  prodigality,  shameless  vice,  womanlv 
resignation,  artless  coquetry,  greed  for  money,  down- 
right hypocrisy,  would-be  gentility,  self-sufficient  van- 
ity, fashionable  swindling,  misanthropy,  heartlessness, 
plain  common  sense,  knowledge  of  the  world,  coarse 
jealousy,  irresolution,  impudence,  pride  of  birth,  egot- 


ism, self-conceit,  pusillanimity,  ingenuity,  roguery, 
atfectation.  homeliness,  thoughtlessness,  pedantry  arro- 
gance, and  many  more  faults  and  vices,  find  their  rep- 
resentatives. 'The  language  which  they  employ  is 
always  natural  to  them,  and  is  neither  too  gross  nor 
over-refined. 

La  Font.^ixe. 

Amongst  the  friends  of  Moliere  was  one  who 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  immediately  after  him,  as 
well  on  other  grounds  as  because  he  was  a  fellow- 
dramatist,  a  writer  or  at  least  a  collaborateur  of  come- 
dies of  no  mean  merit.  Jean  de  La  Fontaine  (i62r- 
1695)  is  better  known  as  the  author  of  fables  and 
licentious  tales  in  verse  than  as  a  worker  for  the  stage; 
but  yet  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  for  dramatic  literature,  and  even  at  an  early 
age  he  wrote  an  imitation  in  verse  of  the  Eunuch  of 
Terence.  He  wrote  an  elegy  on  behalf  of  Foquet  ad- 
dressed to  the  Nymphs  of  Vaux,  and  an  Ode  to  the 
King,  in  the  year  1663.  Next  year  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  Tales,  and  seven  years  later  a  series  of 
JVouz'ellcs,  the  subjects  whereof  were  taken  principally 
from  Boccaccio.  It  was  in  166S.  when  he  was  forty- 
seven  years  old,  that  he  issued  the  first  collection  of  liis 
Fables,  and  six  more  appeared  between  the  years  1671 
and  1694;  the  last  and  perhaps  the  weakest,  only  a  year 
before  his  death.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  written 
three  mythological  poems — the  lozes  0/  Psyche,  Adonis, 
and  Philemon  and  Panels,  the  most  natural  of  the 
three.  Amongst  his  comedies  the  judgment  of  the 
later  times  has  declared  in  favour  of  the  Enchanted 
Cup,  which  is  still,  or  was  until  lately,  in  the  repertory 
of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 

La  Fontaine  is  perhaps  the  most  finished  of  French 
poets.  His  tripping  vivacity  of  metre  makes  him 
never  wearisome,  and  his  poetry  never  monotonous — 
as  French  poetry  very  often  is.  His  pictures  are  per- 
fection, his  dialogue  is  animated,  his  personages  are 
natural,  and  never  say  too  much  or  too  little;  the  ac- 
tion of  his  fables  never  flags.  We  are  thereiore  justi- 
fied in  calling  him  one  of  the  first-rate  dramatists  of  his 
age. 

Minor  Dramatists. 

Amongst  the  plays  more  or  less  frequently  acted  in 
Paris  at  the  time  when  Moliere's  literary  career  began, 
were  those  of  Paul  Scarron  (1610-1660)  and  Georges  de 
Scudery.  The  former,  ill-shaped  in  body  and  fantastic 
in  mind,  a  buftbon  by  nature  and  choice,  burlesqued  all 
that  he  put  his  hands  to,  avoiding  grave  subjects  and 
modes  of  treatment  with  unfeigned  repugnance.  He 
turned  the  ^Eneid  into  a  travesty,  produced  the 
Tvphon,  a  burlesque  poem,  and  wrote  in  prose  perhaps 
the  most  notable  of  his  works  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  the  Roman  Comique,  describing  to  the'  life  and 
without  exaggeration  the  adventures  of  a  company  of 
strolling  players,  in  a  style  of  which  some  early  Span- 
ish novelists  furnished  the  best  examples.  He  was  the 
inaugurator  of  French  burlesque — a  name  invented  by 
his  friend  Sarasin  (1^5-1654)  instead  of  the  less  spe- 
cific grotesque. 

Scarron  was  the  first  Frenchman  who  expanded  the 
esprit  narquois  from  an  interjection  or  a  phrase  into 
the  dimensions  of  a  narrative  or  a  chapter  of  gossip. 
The  satire  of  the  age  was  not  good-natured:  witness 
above  all  the  pages  of  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  the  prying 
and  quizzing  biographer  of  his  contemporaries.  Good- 
humor  did  not  thrive  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde;  and 
Scarron  writes  the  language  of  disgust  and  discontent, 
revolting  against  sorrow  and  disgrace  with  the  fixed 
determination  to  force  himself  and  all  his  hearers  into 
a  loud  and  long  guft'aw. 

Scarron  wrote  several  comedies  in  verse;  one  PHlri- 
tier  ridicule  (1649),  which,  it  is  said,  Louis  XI V. 
desired  to  see  acted  twice  in  one  day;  and  several 
about  yodelet  and  his  adventures.  Don  Jafhet  d'Ar- 
mfnic  is  considered  his  best  play,  but  it  is  very  coarse 
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and   licentious.      In    hi*  Eco/ii-r  dc  Snlamanquc,  Cris- 
pin appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage. 

Georges  de  Scuderv  (1601-1667).  the  brother  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuderv,  of  whom  we  have  alreadv 
spoken,  determined,  after  an  excellent  education,  and 
after  having  foUowed  the  profession  of  arms,  to  devote 
himself  to  poetry  and  the  drama.  He  edited  the  po- 
ems of  Theophile  de  Viau  (163:;),  wrote  The  Tomb  of 
Tlieoflille,  and  showed  already  in  the  preface  his 
var.itv  and  self-conceit. 

His  first  pl.iv,  Lv^damon  and  Lydias,  represented 
in  1629,  was  printed  in  163 1,  and  dedicated  to  the 
voung  Duke  de  Montmorency. 

In  the  last-named  year  he  put  upon  the  stage  The 
Deceiver  Punished,  a  tragedy  in  verse,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  succession  by  fourteen  others.  His  Amour 
Tyrannique  is  vigorous  and  bombastic.  But  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  his  plays  is  his  Comedy  of  the  Come- 
dians, first  performed  in  1634.  His  ambition  to  excel 
the  author  of  the  Cid  led  to  the  production  of  his  two 
most  respectable  tragedies.  Ibrahim,  or  the  illustrious 
Biishatc,  and  Arniinius. 

Amongst  the  minor  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Edme  Boursault  (163S-1701;  deserves  a  promi- 
nent place. 

His  comedv  le  Mercure ^a/ant  contains  more  than 
one  genuinely  ludicrous  situation:  whilst  his  two 
comedies,  Esope  a  la  Cour  and  Esofe  a  la  Villc,  met 
with  great  success. 

Regnard  (163S-1701),  author  of  the  youeur,  the 
Ler^ataire,  and  the  ilenechmes,  has  earned  a  higher 
reputation  than  Boursault.  Boileau  says  of  him  little 
more  than  that  he  is  in  no  small  degree  funny;  and 
perhaps  no  one  would  be  likely  to  derive  from  his 
comedies  any  greater  benefit  than  arises  from  a  hearty, 
self-forgetting  laugh. 

Claveret  and  D'Aubignac  (the  latter  of  whom  was 
an  active  critic  as  well  as  a  bad  play-wright)  princi- 
pallv  derive  their  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  from  the 
acerbitv  with  which  they  attacked  Corneille  in  the 
dispute  about  the  Cid;  nor  should  the  name  of  Theophile 
de  V'iaud  be  passed  over  in  this  connection.  His 
Pyrame  et  Thisbe  is  olten  considered  as  almost  the 
extreme  example  (though  Corneille's  Clitandre  is  per- 
haps worse)  of  the  conceited  Spanish-French  style  in 
tragedv.  The  passage  in  which  Thisbe  accuses  the 
poniard  with  which  Pvramus  has  stabbed  himself  of 
blushing  at  having  sullied  itself  with  the  blood  of  its 
m.ister  is  a  commonplace  of  quotation.  Yet,  like  all 
Theophile's  work  Pyrame  et  Thisbe  has  value,  and  so 
has  the  unrepresented  tragedy  of  Pasiphae. 

Among  these  forgotten  names,  and  others  more  ab- 
solutely forgotten  still,  that  of  Rotrou  is  pre-eminently 
distinguished.  Jean  de  Rotrou  (the  particle  is  not  uni- 
formly allowed  him;  was  born  at  Dreux  in  i6og,  and 
was  thus  three  years  younger  than  Corneille.  He 
went  earlier  to  Paris,  iiowever,  and  at  once  betook 
himself  to  dramatic  poetry,  his  Hypocondriaquc  being 
represented  before  he  was  nineteen.  He  formed  with 
Corneille,  Colletet,  Bois-Robert  and  L"Etoile,  the 
band  of  Richelieu's  •'  Five  Poets,"  who  composed 
tragedies  jointly  on  the  Cardinal's  plans. 

By  common  consent  Le  Veritable  Saint  Genest  and 
V'ences  las  are  Rotrou's  best  productions. 

The  chief  work  of  Tristan,  who  was  also  a  poet  of 
some  merit,  was  ^[arianne  (Mariamne).  very  closely 
modelled  on  an  Italian  original,  and  much  less  vigor- 
ous, though  more  polished  than  Hardv's  play  on  the 
same  subject,  Du  Ryer  had  neither  Mairet's  vigour 
nor  Tristan's  tenderness,  but  he  made  more  progress 
than  either  of  them  had  done  in  the  direction  of  the 
completed  tragedy  of  Corneille  and  Racine. 

Pardon,  whose  success  against  Phidre  so  bitterly 
annoyed  Racine,  was  a  dramatist  of  the  thiid  or  even 
the  Iburth  class,  though  he  enjoved  some  temporary 
popularity.  Campistron.  a  follower  rather  than  a  rival 
of  Racine,  was  a  better  writer  than  Pardon,  but  pushed 
to  an  extreme  the  soilness   and   almost  efieminacv  .if 


subject  and  treatment  which  made  Corneille  con- 
temptuously speak  of  his  younger  rival  and  his  party 
as  ■■  les  doucereux."  Qiiinault.  before  writing  good 
operas  and  fair  comedies,  wrote  bad  tragedies.  The 
only  other  authors  of  the  dav  worth  mentioning  are 
Duche  and  Lafosse.  Lafosse  is  a  man  of  one  play, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  wrote  four.  In  ilanlius 
he  gave  Roman  names  and  setting  to  the  plot  of  Ot- 
way's  Venice  Preserved,  and  achieved  a  decided 
success. 

He  wrote  twenty-three  plays  (including  one  tragedy 
of  no  value)  and  collaborated  with  Dufresny  in  four 
others.  Many  of  these  pieces  were  comic  operas.  At 
least  a  dozen  were  represented  by  the  "  Maison  de 
Moliere."  The  best  of  them  are  Le  Joueur,  Le  Dis- 
trait. Les  Mencchmes,  Le  Legataire,  the  first  and  the 
last  named  being  his  principal  titles  to  fame. 

Baron  the  actor  was  born  in  1643  and  died  in  1729, 
after  having  long  been  the  leading  star  of  the  French 
stage.  He  wrote,  though  it  is  sometimes  said  that  he  was 
aided  bv  others,  seven  comedies.  One  of  these, 
L'Andrienne,  is  a  clever  adaptation  of  Terence,  and 
another,  L^ Homme  aiix  Bonnes  Fortunes,  has  consid- 
erable merit  in  point  of  writing  and  oi  that  stage 
adaptability  which  few  writers  who  have  not  been 
themselves  actors  have  known  how  to  master. 

Charles  Riviere  Dufresny,  a  descendant  of  "La  Belle 
Jardiniere,"  one  of  Henri  IV.'s  village  loves,  was  born 
in  164S  and  died  in  1724.  His  comedies  were  numer- 
ous and  full  of  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
somewhat  destitute  of  finish.  Besides  those  in  which 
Regnard  collaborated  he  was  the  author  of  eleven 
pieces,  of  Avhich  L"  Esprit  de  Contradiction,  Le 
Double  Veuvage,  La  Coquette  de  Village,  and  La 
Reconciliation  Normande  are  perhaps  the  best. 

Florent  Carton  Dancourt  was  born  in  i6fa  and  died 
in  1725.  The  great  peculiarity  of  his  comedies  is  that 
thev  deal  almost  exclusivelv  with  the  middle  class. 
Les  Bourgeoises  de  ^nalite  and  I^e  Che- alter  a  la 
Mode,  perhaps  also  Le  Galant  yardinier  and  Les 
Trois  Cousines,  deserve  mention. 

The  collaboration  of  Brueys  and  Palaprat  resulted 
in  the  modern  version  of  the  famous  medieval  farce, 
I^'Avocat  Pathelin.  and  in  an  excellent  piece  of  the 
Moliere  Regnard  type,  Le  Grandeur.  Some  other 
plavs  of  less  merit  were  written  by  the  friends,  while 
each  is  responsible  for  two  independent  pieces.  Both 
were  Provencals,  David  Augustin  de  Brueys  having 
been  born  at  Aix  in  1640.  Jean  Palaprat  at  Toulouse 
ten  years  later. 

The  Moralists. 

The  written  eloquence  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  in  particular,  is  hardly 
less  brilliant  than  the  beauty  of  its  poetical  productions. 

The  prose  of  the  Augustan  age  of  French  literature, 
setting  aside  mere  translations  trom  the  ancients,  which 
indeed  were  not  many,  inasmuch  as  the  classical 
Renaissance  had  cleared  off  most  of  what  there  was 
to  be  done  in  this  respect,  was  employed  in  lour  prin- 
cipal literary  genres:  philosophy,  as  exemplified  by 
Descartes,  morality,  as  diversely  exemplified  by  Pascal 
and  La  Rochefoucauld,  memoirs  and  correspondence. 
In  the  last  of  thtse  genres  the  talent  of  Guez  de 
Balzac  (1597-1665)  is  supreme. 

Jean-Louis  Guez,  Seigneur  de  Balzac,  was  born  at 
Angouleme,  and  was  a  central  figure  of  society  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Academy. 

'Vears  before  he  had  seen  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
he  dedicated  to  her  more  than  one  of  his  books,  such 
as  /,<-  Romain  and  La  Vertu  Romaiae,  in  which  he 
pays  many  delicate  compliments  to  the  object  of  his 
gallant  admiration. 

The  stvle  of  Guez  de  Balzac,  which  may  be  favour- 
ably studied  in  many  of  his  Letters,  as  well  as  in  the 
best    of    his   essavs.    such    as   those  on    The   1   -ince. 
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Aristipfus.  or  the  Court,  and  the  Christian  Socrates, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  French  prose  to  be 
inet  with  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century: 
better  than  that  of  Descartes,  better  even  than  that  of 
La  Rochefoucauld. 

Franjois,  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  (1630-1680), 
Prince  of  Marsillac.  a  soldier,  a  historian,  and  yet  bet- 
ter known  to  posterity  as  a  moral  philosopher,  whose 
maxims  have  produced  so  vast  a  practical  influence 
upon  his  fellow-countrymen  in  succeeding  ages.  La 
Rochefoucauld  was,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  the  creation 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived;  not  only  the  creation 
but  the  instrument,  shaped  by  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  him,  and  used,  like  a  worthy  tool,  for  lofty 
purposes. 

In  1662  were  published  the  Afemoirs  of  the  Regency 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  three  years  later  appeared  his 
Refections  and  Opinions,  or  Moral  Maxims.  It  is  up- 
on the  latter  work  that  his  fame  will  always  chiefly  rest. 
An  acute  observer  rather  than  a  dogmatist  or  theoriser, 
his  reflections  on  the  moral  basis  of  human  action  strike 
the  reader  as  the  ingenious  deductions  of  a  shrewd  man 
of  the  world  from  the  events  which  have  passed  day 
by  day  before  his  eyes,  and  as  the  essence  extracted 
from  a  close  study  of  and  insight  into  human  character. 
Clearly  and  concisely  expressed,  in  terse  idiomatic 
French,  which  aims  at  none  of  the  effects  of  rhetoric, 
each  of  his  pithy  sentences  catches  the  understanding 
and  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader.  There  was 
nothing  previously  published  in  France  with  which  they 
might  be  compared;  and  if  anything  of  more  recent 
date,  such  as  the  numerous  good  things  of  Talleyrand, 
can  be  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  them,  it  is  only 
in  books  of  table-talk,  of  biography,  of  compiled  anec- 
dotes and  bons  mots  that  we  shall  encounter  them. 
The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  more  elaborate,  more  dis- 
cursive and  disquisitional.  They  excel  the  maxims  of 
La  Rochefoucauld  in  literary  style,  in  brilliancy  and 
moral  force;  but,  published  five  years  later,  they  do  not 
obscure  the  originality,  or  decrease  the  literary  signifi- 
cance of  La  Rochefoucauld's  work. 

Historians. 

Jean  Francois  Paul  de  Gondi,  afterwards  Cardinal  de 
Retz  (1614-1679),  was  noted  for  his  Memoirs.  Of 
them  Voltaire  has  remarked  that  they  were  written 
with  an  air  of  grandeur,  an  impetuosity  of  genius,  and 
an  inequality,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  his  con- 
duct. Another  of  his  countrymen,  Sainte-Beuve, 
speaks  more  warmly  still.  He  says:  "The  style  of  de 
Retz  is  of  the  finest  order  of  speech;  it  is  full  of  fire 
.  .  .  and  unites  to  grandeur  a  supreme  air  of  negli- 
gence, which  constitutes  its  charm.  Its  expression  is 
often  lively,  picturesque  in  its  flow,  always  suited  to 
the  genious  of  the  French  language,  yet  full  of  imagi- 
nation, and,  at  times,  of  magnificence." 

The  Memoirs  of  Guy  Joly,  a  lawyer  and  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  Retz,  in  a  manner  supplement  this 
latter's  work.  Joly  was  faithful  to  his  master  even  in 
exile,  but  at  last  they  quarrelled,  and  the  Memoirs  do 
not  always  throw  a  very  favourable  light  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  turbulent  cardinal.  They  are  very 
well  written.  Claude  Joly,  the  uncle  of  Guv,  an  ec- 
clesiastic, has  also  left  anti-Mazarin  writings  of  less 
literary  worth. 

Of  very  great  importance  historically,  and  by  no 
means  unimportant  as  literature,  are  the  Memoirs  of 
Pierre  Lcnet,  a  man  of  business  long  attached  to  the 
house  of  Conde.  These  iv.emoirs  are.  in  fact,  memoirs 
of  the  great  Conde  himself,  until  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Personal  and  literary  interest  both  appear 
in  a  very  high  degree  in  the  Memoirs  of  Anne  >Iarie 
Louise  de  Montpensier,  commonly  called  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle. 

To  Paul  Phelypeaux  de  Pontchartrain  (i  1^66-1621) 
we  owe  a  somewhat  jejune  but  careful  and  apparently 
faithful    account  of  the   minoritv   of   Louis    XIII.     A 


short  and  striking  relatic.  of  the  downfall  of  Concini 
is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Michel  de  Marillac, 
keeper  of  the  seals  {1573-1632),  afterwards  one  of  the 
victims  of  Richelieu.  Henri  de  Rohan  (1579-163S)  is 
very  far  superior  to  the  writers  just  named.  Besides 
his  memoirs  he  wrote  a  book  called  the  Parfait  Capi- 
taine.  and  some  others.  The  memoirs  extend  from  the 
death  of  Henri  IV.  to  the  year  1629.  and  have  all  the 
vigour  and  brilliancy  of  the  best  sixteenth-century 
work  of  the  kind.  Of  still  greater  personal  interest 
are  the  memoirs  of  Francois  Marechalde  Bassompierre, 
another  of  the  adversaries  of  Richelieu,  and  who,  less 
fortunate  than  Rohan,  languished  twelve  years  in  the 
Bastille.  Few  persons  played  a  more  active  part  in  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  than  Bassom- 
pierre, and  no  one  has  left  a  livelier  description,  not 
merely  of  his  own  personal  fortunes,  but  of  the  person- 
ality of  his  contemporaries,  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  time,  the  wars,  the  loves,  the  intrigues  of  himself, 
his  friends  and  his  enemies.  He  has  not  the  credit  of 
being  very  accurate,  but  he  is  infinitely  amusing.  His 
memoirs  were  written  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Bastille. 
Among  the  most  curious  and  not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  works  of  this  class  are  the  memoirs  of  Pontis — 
one  of  the  famous  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  in  his  old 
age.  Pontis  died  at  the  age  of  eighty -seven,  and  had 
been  for  fifty-six  years  in  the  army.  His  memoirs, 
which  are  strictly  confined  to  his  personal  experiences, 
obtained  the  approbation  of  two  such  undeniably  compe- 
tent judges  as  Conde  and  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  are  by 
no  means  unworthy  of  the  honour.  The  actual  composi- 
tion of  the  memoirs  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Thomas 
du  Fosse.  Pellisson  wrote  a  history  of  the  Academy, 
of  which  he  was  secretary,  and  one  of  the  living  Louis 
XIV.,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  is  little  more  than 
an  ingenious  panegyric.  The  Pere  Daniel  wrote  a 
history  of  France,  the  Pere  d'Orleans  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish revolutions;  while  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  a  Huguenot 
and  a  refugee,  had  the  glory  of  composing  in  a  foreign 
language  the  first  book  deserving  the  title  of  a  History 
of  England.  Cesar  Vichard,  Abbe  de  Saint  Real,  was 
born  at  Chamber^'  in  1631,  and  died  at  the  same  place 
in  1692.  He  was  sent  early  to  Paris,  betook  himself  to 
historical  studies,  and  published  various  works,  includ- 
ing certain  discourses  on  history,  a  piece  on  Don  Carlos, 
and  the  Conjuratioti  des  Espagnols. 

Amongst  the  other  historians  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Grand  Monarque's  reign  was  Franjois  Eudes  de 
Mezeray  (1610-16S3).  In  1667  he  published  a  Chrono- 
logical'Abstract  of  the  History  of  France,  which,  if 
neither  very  eloquent  nor  very  philosophic,  yet  bears 
evidence  of  his  industry  and  straightforwardness. 
Afterwards  he  wrote  a  highly  appreciated  History  of 
France. 

A  contemporary  lady  author  of  Memoirs,  chiefly 
biographical,  was  Madame  de  Motteville  (1621-16S9). 
Her  Memoirs  extended  over  the  period  between  the 
marriage  and  death  of  Anne  of  Austria;  and  besides 
being  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
age,  they  are  written  with  no  small  amount  of  elegance 
and  spirit. 

Another  minor  historian  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
Bussv-Rabuti:i  (161S-1693),  was  one  of  those  men  who 
have  had  no  further  tendency  of  literary  fame  than  a 
lease  terminating  with  their  lifetime,  and  who  have 
"shone  in  the  world  to  be  eclipsed  by  posterity,"  and 
though,  from  one  point  of  view  and  in  respect  of  one 
of  his  works,  his  Histoire  Amoureuse.he  must  be  con- 
sidered eminently  readable,  his  literary  repute  has  always 
been  more  or  less  at  a  discount.  In  1665  he  issued  a 
Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaulcs,  a  scandalous  and  loose 
chronicle. 

Of  the  Comte  de  Brienne,  who  was  a  favourite  and 
minister  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  whose  book  contains 
much  information  on  foreign,  and  especially  English 
aft'airs;  of  Montresor  and  Fontrailles,  both  followers 
of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  the  latter  the  author  of  a 
relation  of  the  Cinq  Mars  conspiracy,  short,  but  minute 
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and  striking;  of  LaChatre,  an  industrious  courtier  and 
intriguer,  and  a  vivid  and  picturesque  writer,  wliose 
work,  as  will  presentlv  be  mentioned,  became  entangled 
in  a  strange  fashion  with  that  of  La  Rochefoucauld;  of 
the  great  Turenne.  a  worthy  follower  of  Montluc  and 
Rohan  in  the  art  of  military  writing,  little  more  than 
mention  can  be  made.  There  are  some  military  me- 
moirs of  interest,  which  go  under  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  York  (James  II). 

Poets — Boile.\u. 

We  come  now  to  a  great  critic,  the  direct  successor 
of  Malherbe,  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Frenchman,  may  be  considered  as  the  central  literary 
figure  of  the  seventeenth  century — or,  at  all  events,  of 
the  long  period  comprised  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. — 
Nicolas  Boileau  Despreaux   (1636-1711). 

From  1669  until  the  end  of  the  century  Boileau  em- 
plovei  himself,  now  and  again,  in  the  composition  of 
elaborate  and  poetical  Epitres  to  his  friends — letters 
embodving  sound  literary  and  social  judgments,  them- 
selves to  a  certain  extent  satirical,  and  preferred  by  many 
subsequent  critics  to  his  earlier  Satires.  Greater  still 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  ranked  by  Voltaire  as  even  supe- 
rior to  Horace's  famous  Epistle  ad  Pisones,  was  the 
Art  Poetique.  published  in  1673.  His  Lutrin,  a  heroi- 
comic  poem,  was  the  production  of  Boileau's  full  ma- 
turitv.  and  in  it  his  ease  of  versification  and  polish  of 
expression  are  most  distinctly  illustrated.  In  addition 
to  these  poetical  works.  Boileau  wrote,  in  excellent 
prose,  a  free  translation  of  Longinus'  treatise  On  t/ie 
Suhliine,  as  well  as  critical  reflections  on  that  author, 
several  important  dissertations,  and  other  minor  scat- 
tered pieces. 

Xo  French  critic's  name  stands  as  high  as  that  of 
Boileau,  and  deservedly  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  read  his 
works — or  at  all  events  his  literary  judgments — without 
admitting  his  power  and  refinement.  Great  force  of 
language,  honesty  of  purpose,  delicate  raillery,  ele- 
gance of  diction,  accurate  allegory,  and  often  subtle 
flatterv.  distinguish  Boileau's  style,  w-hilst  his  charac- 
ter stands  out  favorably  amongst  the  men  who  sur- 
rounded him. 

Racixe. 

The  genius  of  Jean  Racine  (1639-1699)  was  no  doubt 
of  a  far  higher  order  than  Boileau's,  but  his  worldly 
career  had  much  in  common  with  that  ot  the  great 
satirist  and  critic.  The  intimate  friendship  of  Boileau 
and  Racine  was  more  than  ordinarily  significant  ;  it 
sanctions  their  juxtaposition  in  the  pages  of  a  literary 
chronicle,  being,  indeea,  only  the  outward  demonstra- 
tion of  their  sympathy  of  taste  and  judgment,  and.  of 
the  influence  which  they  exerted  upon  each  other.  The 
first  drama  by  which  the  poet  challenged  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  the  Tliehaide, 
published  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  in  which  the  rivalry 
of  the  two  brothers  Eteocles  and  Polynices  is  de- 
scribed. It  was  succeeded  by  Alexandre,  another 
tragedy  elegantly  written,  which  was  very  successful, 
although  it  was  also  distinctly  modelled  after  one  of 
Corneille's.     This  play  wants  action. 

Andron!aqiie.\\h\c\i  was  R,acine's  next  tragedy,  gave 
jmple  evidence  of  the  groove  in  which  his  dramatic 
genius  was  going  to  run.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that 
Andromaque,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  and  it  has  many,  is 
the  most  living,  the  most  Shakspearian  of  all  Racine's 
tragedies.  Others  are  more  perfect  in  diction,  have  a 
more  interesting  plot,  a  more  eleMnt  versification,  but 
in  this  play  one  may  imagine  lie  can  see  the  soul 
breathing  under  the  mask  of  the  stage  personages,  and 
can  hear  passion  vibrating  in  the  very  lines  they  speak. 

Racine  followed  next  the  precedent  of  Corneille,  and 
tempted  the  comic  muse,  by  publishing,  in  166S,  an  excel- 
lent farce,  Lcs  Plaidcurs,  after  the  manner  of  Aristo- 
phanes. In  Racine's  next  tragedy,  Britannicus  (1669), 
the  rivalry  between  Xero  and  Britannicus  for  the  love 


of  Junia  are  faithfully  and  poetically  delineated,  and 
Agrippina,  Burrhus,  and  Narcissus  are  described  as 
Tacitus  has  depicted  them  ;  the  two  latter  represent- 
ing virtue  and  vice  struggling  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  mind  of  the  youthful  emperor,  and  the  freedman 
finally  triumphing  and  poisoning  Britannicus  by  com- 
mand of  Nero. 

Berenice  ( 1670),  which  was  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Henrietta  of  England,  in  rivalrv  with  Cor- 
neille, depicts  the  struggle  of  Titus  to  sacrifice  his  am- 
bition to  his  love  for  Berenice,  and  his  secret  rivalry 
with  Antiochus.  This  piece  was  a  great  success,  and 
had  forty  representations  ;  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber for  those  days.  In  spite  of  its  elegant  versifica 
tion,  this  tragedy  is  rather  lackadaisical  and  affected  ; 
there  are  very  few  natural  sayings  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  different  personages,  and  the  grandiloquent 
style  often  mars  what  might  have  been  said  more 
simply  and  eftectually. 

Bajazet,  represented  two  years  later,  suffers  from  the 
same  fault  as  Berenice. 

One  year  after  Bajazet  was  represented,  Mithri- 
date,  of  which  the  subject  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
Moliere's  Miser,  an  aged  father  being  the  rival  of  his 
son. 

Phedre  was  brought  out  in  1677.  It  turns  upon  the 
passion  of  Pha;dra,  the  wife  of  Theseus,  king  of 
Athens,  for  her  step  son  Hippolytus,  who,  in  his  turn, 
loves  Aricia. 

In  16S9  he  published  Esther,  a  tragedy  taken  from 
the  Bible,  modified  according  to  the  taste  of  the  court. 

His  next  tragedy,  yl ///(J //e,  is  based  upon  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings.  From  that  time 
up  to  the  present  it  has  been  generally  considered  as 
the  masterpiece  of  Racine,  and  most  literary  men 
agree  with  this  opinion,  although,  as  we  have  intimated, 
the  palm  may  be  justly  given  to  Andromaque. 

MixoR  Poets. 

By  Corneille  first,  and  by  Moliere  and  Racine  in 
quick  succession,  French  tragedy  and  comedy  had 
been  almost  simultaneously  created  and  brought  to 
perfection.  There  remained,  as  a  complementary  dra- 
matic achievement  of  the  age  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
the  creation  of  the  opera.  Quinault  (1635-16SS)  gave 
the  opera  to  his  generation.  Whilst,  however,  his 
earlier  dramatic  efforts,  with  the  exception  of  a  passa- 
ble comedy,  /.«  Mere  Coquette,  are  now  rarely  read, 
the  best  of  his  operas,  ^rm/V/c  and  Atys  in  particu- 
lar, still  boast  of  numerous  admirers.  The  force  of 
Quinault  lies,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  his  easy  versifi- 
cation and  musical  ear  ;  he  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent librettist  in  the  nineteenth  century — and,  per- 
haps, we  could  not  hit  upon  a  better  measure  of  liis 
talent.  In  connection  with  his  friend  Lulli,  a  Floren- 
tine attracted  to  Versailles  by  the  munificence  of  the 
king,  he  founded  the  Academic  royale  de  Miisiqiie,  in 
the  3eiir  1672. 

A  minor  poet  of  the  same  age,  was  Brebeuf  (i6iS— 
1661),  the  translator  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  in  which 
both  the  defects  and  the  merits  of  the  original  are  rep- 
resented with  remarkable  fidelity.  Boileau,  v.ho  found 
fault  with  his  fatras  obsciir,  allo\ved  him  frequent 
flashes  of  genius,  and  these  flashes  are  rather  more 
frequent  than  might  be  supposed,  being  also  of  a  kind 
which  Boileau  was  not  usually  inclined  to  recognize. 
Brebeuf  is  decidedly  of  what  might  be  called  the  right 
school  of  French  poets,  though  he  is  one  of  the  least 
of  that  school.  His  minor  poetry  displays  the  same 
characteristics  as  his  translation,  but  is  of  less  import- 
ance. Madame  Deshoulieres.  still  more  unjustly  criti- 
cised by  Boileau,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  chief 
poetesses  of  France  ;  indeed,  with  Louise  Lalie,  and 
Marceline  Desbordes  Valmore,  she  is  almost  the  only  one 
of  importance.  Her  poems,  like  those  of  most  of  her  con- 
temporaries, are  of  the  occasional  order,  and  have  too 
much  in  them  that  is  artificial,  but  frequently  also  they 
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have  real  pathos  and  occasionally  not  a  little  vigor. 
"  Le  Songe  "  is  a  very  admirable  ode,  having  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  English  Caroline  school. 

Anthony  Hamilton  has  left  some  verses  (notably  an 
exquisite  song  beginning  "  Celle  qu'adore  mon  cceur 
n'est  ni  brune  ni  blonde"),  as  dainty  and  original  as 
his  prose.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  two  poets, 
whose  names  always  occur  together  in  literary  history, 
the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare, 
close  the  record.  They  were  not  only  alike  in  their  lit- 
erary work,  but  were  personal  friends,  and  not  the 
worst  of  Chaulieu's  pieces,  is  an  elegy  on  La  Fare, 
whom,  though  the  older  man  of  the  two,  he  survived. 
They  were  both  members  of  the  libertine  society  of 
the  Temple,  over  which  the  Duke  de  Vendome  presided, 
and  which,  somewhat  later,  formed  Voltaire.  The 
verses  of  both  were  strictly  occasional.  Chaulieu, 
]ike  many  men  of  letters  of  the  time,  published  noth- 
ing during  his  long  life,  though  his  poems  were  known 
to  French  society  in  manuscript.  Besides  the  verses 
on  La  Fare,  Chaulieu's  best  poem  is,  perhaps,  that 
"On  a  Country  Life"  (the  author  being  an  inveterate 
inhabitant  of  towns).  La  Fare,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
best  known  by  his  stanzas  to  Chaulieu  on  La  Paresse. 

BOSSUET    AND    THE    PuLPIT    Or.\TORS. 

There  are  some  half-a-dozen  men  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV  who.  considered  by  theinselves,  might 
seem  to  be  the  natural  centre  of  the  literary  spirit  of 
the  epoch,  to  neglect  whom  were  to  leave  all  the  rest  in 
darkness,  and  to  consider  whom  in  an  exhaustive  man- 
ner were  to  discharge  more  than  half  the  duty  of  the 
historian.  If  Bossuet  is  not  one  of  these,  he  is  at  all 
events  one  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  his  day,  one  of 
the  pivots  on  which  the  intellectual  history  of  France 
must  ever  turn. 

It  is  chiefly  by  his  sermons,  and  especially  by  his 
funeral  sermons,  that  Bossuet  will  always  be  known, 
although  his  £)iscoursc  on  Ujiii'ersal  History  is  one  of 
the  few  contributions  which  the  seventeenth  centurv  has 
made  to  historical  literature  in  France.  In  his  ardent 
and  magnificent  eloquence  Bossuet  undoubtedly  lays 
claim  to  be  considered  the  pride  and  model  of  Chris- 
tian rhetoric. 

A  disciple  at  once  of  Bossuet  and  of  Balzac — yet  a 
man  of  whom  Fenelon  could  say,  when  he  heard  of  his 
death,  that  he  had  lost  his  master — was  Esprit  Flech- 
ier  (1632-1710).  He  pronounced  fine  funeral  orations 
and  wrote  the  Life  of  Tkeodosiiis,  The  most  famous 
of  Flechier's  discourses  are  those  on  Madame  de  Mon- 
tausier  (the  heroine  of  the  Guirlande  de  Julie  and  the 
idol  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet),  that  on  Madame  de 
Montausier's  husband,  and  that  on  Turenne.  Jean 
Mascaron  (1634-1703)  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
Oraison  on  that  same  death  of  Turenne  which  gave 
occasion  to  so  many  orators.  He  is  usually  reproached 
with  a  certain  affectation  of  st3'le,  and  there  is  justice 
in  the  reproach.  Another  great  pulpit  orator  was 
Bourdaloue,  who  has  been  aptly  described  by  Maury  as 
"one  of  the  finest  and  best  of  Bossuet's  works."  Bour- 
daloue (1632-1704)  was  in  fact  something  more  than 
a  creation  of  the  master-preacher  of  the  age;  he  vied 
with  him  closely  both  in  his  success  with  his  hearers 
and  in  his  estimation  by  posterity. 

Philosophical    Moralists. 

Another  religious  writer  of  the  age  of  Bossuet,  more 
distinctly  than  he  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  a  thinker 
rather  than  an  orator,  a  metaphysician  rather  than  a 
preacher,  was  Nicolas  Malebranche  (1631-171  O,  born 
at  Paris,  and  a  father  of  the  Oratory  from  an  early  age 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  M.  Victor  Cousin  speaks  of 
his  "angelic  style,"  and  indeed  the  works  of  Male- 
branche  are  distinguished  by  an  elegance  and  a  charm 
which  amplv  account  for  the  favour  in  which  they  have 
always  been  held.     As  a  philosopher  he  holds  a  place 


midway  between  Bossuet  and  Spinoza;  with  all  the 
unwavering  faith  of  the  first,  and  much  of  the  coura- 
geous speculation  of  the  second.  His  Research  after 
Truth,  published  in  1674,15  a  candid  and  laborious  dis- 
quisition into  the  causes  of  human  error,  in  the  manner 
of  Descartes,  although  without  the  latter's  breadth  of 
view  or  boldness  of  inference.  Amongst  the  best  of 
Malebranche's  remaining  works  are  a  volume  of  Meta- 
physical CoHi'ersations,  a  Treatise  on  Nature  and 
Grace,  Discussions  on  Metaphysics  and  Religion,  and 
a  Treatise  on  the  Loz'e  of  God. 

Side  by  side  with  this  Christian  philosopher  is  Jean 
de  la  Bruyere  (1646-1696).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  16SS  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Characters 
of  Theophrastus,  from  the  Greek,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a  short  essay  on  his  original,  and  to  which  he  added 
his  own  Characters  or  Morals  of  the  Age,  observa- 
tions on  the  society  amidst  which  he  lived,  inserted 
under  the  name  of  an  ancient  author,  who  was  less 
acute  and  less  complete  and  elaborate  than  La  Bruyere 
himself.  His  style  was  good,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
grand  manner  of  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  Malebranche. 

Yet  La  Bruyere  knew  the  secret  of  his  art,  and  it  is 
only  in  external  form  and  rhetorical  polish  that  his 
style  can  be  placed  second  to  that  of  Bossuet  and 
Bourdaloue. 

Decline  of  the  Age    of  Louis  XIV — FkNELON. 

Amongst  the  men  who  laboured  to  rescue  their 
country  from  its  sorry  plight  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  one  with  whom  we  have  most 
to  do  was  Franfois  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte  Fenelon 
(1651-1715),  a  native  of  Querci.  He  wrote,  early  in 
life,  a  number  of  Dialogues  on  Eloquence,  not  pub- 
lished until  after  his  death;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Ex- 
istence of  God.  His  Treatise  on  the  Education  of 
Girls  was  written  to  assist  the  Duchess  de  Beauvillier* 
in  the  training  of  her  daughters.  The  Treatise  on  thf 
Ministry  of  Pastors  was  a  defence  of  the  apostolic 
succession  of  the  ministry.  His  Fables  and  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  written  after  his  appointment,  in  16S9,  as 
the  tutor  of  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  were  com- 
posed expressly  for  his  pupil.  But  the  work  by  which 
Fenelon  is  most  widely  known  outside  the  pale  of  po- 
litical history  is  his  prose-epic  Teleinachus,  also  com- 
posed mainly  on  behalf  of  his  pupil,  and  not  published 
until  after  the  archbishop's  e.\ile  from  the  court,  in 
i6gg,  and  then  only  through  the  faithlessness  of  a 
servant. 

Massillon. 

A  pulpit  orator  of  the  eighteenth  rather  than  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  another  of  the  noble  spirits 
cherished  and  ripened  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Oratory, 
which  he  entered  in  his  nineteenth  year:  another  in- 
stance of  the  precocious  talent  so  amply  manifested  in 
the  sacred  annals  of  his  time.  Jean  Baptiste  Massil- 
lon (1663-1742)  stands  out,  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  like  the  last  great  rock  in  a  boiling  sea  of 
scepticistn  and  immorality,  strong  in  the  simple  grand- 
eur of  his  incorruptibility,  firm  in  his  resistance  to  a 
flood  which  had  overwhelmed  so  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  of  his  cloth.  Massillon  effected  by  pathos, 
indignation,  or  exhortation,  what  Bourdaloue  had 
efli'ected  by  force  of  logic  and  declamation;  and  his  elo- 
quence has  been  extolled  by  some  of  his  fellow-coun 
trvmen  above  that  of  his  great  predecessors  in  the  pul- 
pit. His  style  is  pure,  nervous,  and  goes  straight  to 
the  heart;  his  manly  courage  adds  to  it  a  conviction 
which  we  shall  seek  in  vain  in  the  words  of  men  not 
thoroughly  genuine  or  straightforward.  He  has  been 
called  Voltaire  and  others,  the  very  first  of  French 
orators,  and  a  model  of  accomplished  eloquence.  In 
addition  to  his  sermons  Massillon  wrote  Panegyrics  0/ 
the  Saints,  Ecclesiastical  Conferences,  considered  by 
Maury  his  best  work.  Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms, 
Synodal  Discourses,  and  Episcopal   Charges. 
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The  example  of  the  three  great  preachefs — Bos- 
suet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon — raised  up  many  imi- 
tators, some  of  whom,  such  as  De  la  Rue,  Cheminais, 
and  others,  were  popular  in  their  day. 

Madame  de  la  Mothe-Guyon  ( 164S-1717)  is  a  nota- 
ble figure  in  the  later  decades  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. She  became  the  Mere  Angelique  of  a  sort  of 
amorous  mvsticism  only  less  pronounced  than  the  ex- 
aggerated "quietism  of  the  Spaniard  Molinos.  She 
wrote  more  than  one  work,  but  her  Short  and  Easy 
Means  of  P raxing  -vith  the  Heart  establishes  the 
principle  which   underlies    her   philosophy  of  religion. 

Charles  de  Saint-Evremond  (1613-1703),  a  nona- 
''enarian,  who  took  part  in  nearly  the  whole  literary 
activity  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  yet 
died  inspired  with  the  riper  ideas  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  at  once  a  classical  scholar,  a  commenta- 
tor, a  critic,  a  moralist,  and  a  historian.  Amongst 
Saint-Evremond"s  best  known  productions,  which  are 
read  to  this  day,  we  may  mention  his  Parallel  between 
Turenne  and  Conde^  his  Refections  on  the  Varied 
Genius  of  the  Roman  People.  Reflections  on  Tragedy., 
and  Comed\\  Observations  on  Sallust  and  Tacitus^ 
and  a  Discourse  on  Belles  Letlres. 

Writers  on  Memoirs. 

The  political  and  social  history  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  regency  is  illus- 
trated by  the  works  of  a  number  of  writers  of  memoirs, 
more  or  less  interesting  and  valuable  for  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  decline  of  France,  and  on  its  causes. 
Of  these  the  most  considerable,  both  for  their  revelations 
and  for  their  literary  style,  are  the  Memoirs  of  Louis 
de  Rouvroi,  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  (1675-1755). 

Another  court-chronicler  was  Philippe  de  Courcil- 
lon.  Marquis  de  Dangeau  (i63f>-i72o).  The  Marquis 
wrote  a  yoiirnal.  which  contains  everything  that  was 
done  at  court  from  16S4  until  1720.  and  gives  a  very 
minute  though  faithful  picture  of  the  life  and  doings  of 
the  Grand  Monarqiie  and  his  family. 

The  memoirs  of  Charles  PerrauU  (162S-1703)  end 
where  Saint-Simon  begins;  he  died  in  the  third  year  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  his  Illustrious  Men  of  the 
Age  of  houis  XIV.  deals  only  with  those  who  had 
earned  notoriety  before  Saint- Simon  attained  his 
majority.  Perrault,  however,  is  best  known  to  fame  as 
the  author  of  Fairy  Tales,  most  entertainingly  written. 

Literature  of  the  Refugees. 

Pierre  Bayle  {1647-1706)  and  Pierre  Jurieu  (1637- 
1713)  were  amongst  the  first  of  the  religious  Emigres 
who  settled  in  Holland,  having  together  sought  a 
refuge  in  Rotterdam,  upon  the  enforced  closing  of  the 
Academy  at  Sedan  in  16S1.  Bayle  wrote  several 
philosophical  and  religious  works  of  marked  ability. 
Among  them  was  Thoughts  Concerning  a  Comet,  and 
the  General  Criticism  of  the  Hisiorv  of  Calvinism, 
written  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  This  was  a  re- 
i(jin.l?r  to  Maimbourg's  Historv  of  Calvinism,  wherein 
the  Jesuit  had  expended  a  great  deal  of  satire  upon  the 
reformed  religion,  but  which  drew  down  upon  himself  a 
castigation  from  the  master-critic.  A  more  important 
work  was  a  serial  publication  entitled  Tidings  from 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  printed  in  Amsterdam,  some- 
what upon  the  plan  of  the  Journal  dcs  Savants,  which 
de  Salio  had  commenced  in  Paris  in  the  year  I66^. 
Each  number  consisted  of  extracts  and  literary  judg- 
ments, arranged  with  considerable  taste  for  what  was 
virtually  a  first  attempt,  and  which  is  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  history  of  contemporary  European  liter- 
ature. The  English  Royal  Society  invited  him  to 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  them,  at  the  same  time 
referring  to  "  the  superior  tact  and  high  talent  of  M. 
Bay'e  for  philosophy." 

ri.e  revocation   of  the   Edict  of  Nantes  struck  hard 
:*/ond    the    boundaries    of    France.     The    same    per- 


secution which  filled  Holland  with  refugees,  which 
drained  the  life-blood  from  the  unhappy  land,  prepar- 
ing the  way  gradually  and  surely  for  the  inundation  of 
indift'erentism  and  immorality  whereby  France  was 
presently  overwhelmed,  which  drove  into  England 
many  of  its  best  and  noblest  children  (amongst  others 
the  ancestors  of  Richard  Chenevix  Trench  and  Harriet 
Martineau),  made  itself  bitterly  felt  by  man^'  of  those 
who,  like  Bayle,  had  not  waited  to  be  expatriated  by 
force. 

Bayle  solaced  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  by  writing 
a  pamphlet  full  of  indignation  and  solemn  warnings, 
under  the  title,  "  What  France  ivholly  Catholic  under 
Louis  the  Great  really  is;  and  he  followed  it  up  by  an- 
other :  A  philosophical  Comtnentarv  071  the  saving  of 
Jesus  Christ — 'Compel  them  to  come  in,'  wherein  is 
proz'ed  by  various  dcmonstrati-'e  argutnenis  that 
there  is  nothing  more  abominable  than  to  make  con- 
versions by  force;  and  xiherein  are  refuted  all  the 
sophisms  of  forcible  conx'erters.  as  well  as  the  apology 
for  persecutions  made  bv  Saint  Augustine ;  translated 
from  the  English  of  Mr.  Briggs,  by  M.  J.  F.  Canter- 
bury. 16S6." 

The  Philosophical  Commentary  made  a  great  stir, 
and  its  Socinianism  displeased  Jurieu  and  others  of  the 
Protestants  as  much  as  the  authorities  of  the  Orthodox 
Church. 

The  most  famous  of  the  learned  exiles  were  at  this 
time  assembled  in  the  Low  Countries.  Besides  Bayle 
and  Jurieu,  Rotterdam  possessed  Basnage,  Dubosc,  and 
de  Superville  ;  Claude,  Jaquelot,  and  La  Placette  were 
at  the  Hague;  Le  Clerc  was  at  Amsterdam.  Of  those 
who  clung  most  jealously  to  the  reformed  faith.  Jurieu 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  and  the 
champion  ;  and  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  protest  vigor- 
ously against  the  excessive  liberty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression claimed  by  Bayle. 

But  the  chief  fame  of  Bayle  rests  upon  his  well 
known  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,  which  is 
identified  with  his  name,  and  which,  though  by  no 
means  the  first  encyclopedia  of  modern  times  (for  Als- 
ten,  Moreri,  Hoffmann,  and  others  had  preceded  him 
within  the  century),  was  by  far  the  most  influential 
and  most  original  yet  produced.     It  appeared  in   i6g6. 

Bayle's  style  is  not  by  any  means  a  model.  But  it 
is  lively,  clear,  and  interesting,  and  no  doubt  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  vast  popularity  of  his  book  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Bayle  had  a  strong  influence 
on  Voltaire,  and  though  he  had  less  to  do  with  his  fol- 
lower's style  than  Saint  Evremond  and  Pascal,  he  is 
nearer  to  him  in  spirit  than  either.  The  difference 
perhaps  may  be  said  to  be  that  Bayle's  pleasure  in 
negative  criticism  is  almost  purely  intellectual.  There 
is  but  little  in  him  of  the  half-childish  mischievousness 
which  distinguishes  Voltaire.  The  scepticism  of  which 
Bavle  was  the  exponent  was  purely  critical  and  intel- 
lectual. He  was  not  in  the  least  an  enemy  of  the 
moral  system  of  Christianity,  nor  even,  it  would  ap- 
pear, an  enemy  to  Christianity  itself  But  his  intellect 
Avas  constitutionally  disposed  to  see  the  objections  to 
all  things  rather  than  the  arguments  in  their  favour, 
and  to  take  a  pleasure  in  stating  these  olijections. 

Jurieu  (1637-1713)  aimed  at  being  the  Bossuet  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  was  indeed  possessed  of  almost 
equal  oratorical  power  with  the  great  Catholic  divine. 
He  wrote  a  Commcntarv  on  the  Apocalypse  (16S6). 
In  i63'S-9  he  issued  at  Rotterdam  The  Sighs  of  En- 
slaved France  Aspiring  to  be  Free,  a  famous  series 
of  pamphlets  attributed  to  Levassor,  an  Oratorian  who 
had  Viecome  a  Protestant.  M.  Henri  Martin  s.ays  of 
these  pamphlets  that  they  are  "  a  singular  medley 
of  liberal  aspirations  and  retrograde  tendencies 
towards  an  impert'ectly  appreciated  past,  and  are  es- 
pecially characterized  by  that  hatred  of  modern  politi- 
cal and  administrative  unity  which  Boiilainvilliers  and 
Saint-Simon  were  about  to  express  with  so  much 
energy,  The  close  of  his  life  was  disturbed  by  his 
quarrel  with  B.iyle,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  inclining  to 
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free    thought    in     religious    matters,    declared    boldly 
against  theological  constraint. 

Jacques  Basnage  (1653-1723),  a  clergyman,  a  diplo- 
matist and  moralist,  of  an  ancient  family,  and  of  about 
the  same  order  of  excellence  to  which  Jurieu  belonged 
as  a  Protestant  pulpit  orator,  wrote  a  treatise  on  Con- 
science, more  admired  in  his  own  age  than  read  by 
succeeding  ones  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
and  talent  was  given  to  a  History  of  the  jfews,  and  to 
a  History  of  the  United  Provinces.  Posterity  has  ac- 
corded a  greater  value  to  Jean  le  Clerc's  (1657-1736) 
Bibliothciiiics;  the  careful  and  laborious  notes  of  a 
learned  bookworm,  whose  life  was  passed  in  omnivo- 
rous reading  and  deliberate  reproduction.  Such  a  man 
ought  to  live  forever,  in  order  that  five  centuries  of 
daily  work  might  evolve  a  shelf-full  of  commentaries, 
to  serve  as  a  store- house  for  future  generations.  Le 
Clerc  was  a  traveller,  who,  born  at  Geneva,  visited 
England,  France  and  Holland  ;  and  in  a  volume  of 
Discourses  on  various  questions  of  Theology  he  shows 
himself  an  earnest  champion  of  free  opinion  and  ex- 
pression. His  Life  of  Richelieu  is  severe,  even  be3'ond 
what  is  just,  but  for  the  work  of  an  exiled  Protestant 
upon  an  absolutist  minister  of  France  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  candor  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 

Exiled  Protestant  Pastors. 

Amongst  the  preachers  of  the  Reformation  who  min- 
istered to  the  church  of  the  refugees,  Pierre  Dubosc 
(1623-1692)  and  Jean  Claude  (1619-1687)  were  con- 
spicuous. Claude,  even  more  than  Jurieu,  was  the 
Bossuet  of  the  exiled  Protestant  communion.  Un- 
wavering in  faitli,  ready  in  resource,  lofty  and  influen- 
tial in  his  personal  character,  he  was  looked  up  to  b^^ 
his  companions  as  the  strength  and  ornament  of  their 
church;  and  he  knew  well  how  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  persecuted  faith.  If  Dubosc  was  less  learned,  he 
was  not  less  impressive  and  dignified.  His  style  of 
oratory  was  simply  homiletic,  less  adorned  but  more 
pastoral  than  tlie  scholarly  eloquence  of  Claude.  His 
Complaints  of  the  Protestants  cruelly  oppressed  in 
the  Kingdom  of  France  are  worth  reading  even  now, 
to  show  what  means  were  employed  by  the  Grand 
Monarque  to  convert  his  stubborn  Huguenot  subjects 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  to  remind  us  what 
"moral  suasion"  meant  in  those  days. 

Daniel  de  Superville  (born  in  1657)  came  to  Rotter- 
dam in  168:^,  a  young  minister  whom  the  dragonnades 
had  driven  from  Poitou.  He  had  been  summoned  to 
Versailles,  and  every  effort  was  vainly  made  to  induce 
him  to  recant;  but  he  preferred  expatriation  to  the 
most  splendid  temptations  of  the  court.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  pulpit  orator  was  above  the  average;  and  in 
this  respect  he  was  little,  if  at  all,  behind  Claude  and 
Dubosc.  When  William  III.  of  England  visited  the 
Hague  in  1691,  it  was  de  Superville  who  was  chosen  to 
preach  before  him. 

De  Superville  was  a  Cartesian  by  training,  and  his 
sermons  of  doctrine  and  commentary  are  conceived  in 
a  strictly  philosophical  vein;  a  fact  which  has  earned 
for  them  much  consideration  amongst  the  most  learned 
critics  and  theologians. 

The  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Protestant  pulpit  ora- 
tors, as  some  maintain,  the  renowned  preacher  among 
the  exiles,  was  Jacques  Saurin  (1677-1730).  His  life 
extends  far  into  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  fame  of 
his  preaching  was  at  its  height  before  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  during  the  last  and  most  disastrous  of  that 
monarch's  wanton  struggles  against  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  his  neighbors.  He  secured  an  early 
reputation  for  oratory,  and  shortly  after  he  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  ministry  he  was  invited  to,  and  ac- 
cepted the  charge  of,  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
London,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Abbadie 
heard  him  preach  in  the  English  metropolis,  and  was 
so  struck  by  his  manner  tliat  he  exclaimed:  "Is  it  a 
man  or  an  angel.'"     London,  however,  did   not   ki-;—> 


him  long.  He  soon  removed  to  Holland  and  continued 
to  live  there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Five  volumes  of 
his  sermons  attest  the  high  quality,  the  variety,  and  the 
practicalness  of  his  style.  These  are  amongst  his  sub- 
jects: Dix'ine  Depths,  Alms,  The  Sufficiency  of  Reve- 
lation, Fitful  Devotions,  The  Torments  of  Hell,  The 
Alisfortunes  of  Europe,  The  Cost  of  the  Soul,  The 
Harmony  of  Religion  and  Politics,  How  to  Study 
Religion,  Love  of  Country,  Holiness,  Conversation. 
His  eloquence  was  calm,  solid,  perhaps  heavy — but  it 
was  powerful  and  impressive.  If  he  was  rarely  a  great 
writer,  he  was  always  a  great  preacher;  if  he  had  not 
the  polish  of  Bossuet,  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  Bour- 
daloue,  the  elegance  of  the  orators  accustomed  to 
preach  befo/e  the  court  in  Paris,  he  had  the  trenchant 
vigor  most  suitable  to  Protestant  homiletics,  the 
pointed  vehemence  necessary  to  find  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  downcast  exiles  who  were  his  usual  audi- 
ence. 

In  Prussia,  the  Princess  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  mother 
of  Frederick  William,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  showed 
special  favor  to  the  French  refugees,  being  ably  sec- 
oned  by  the  scholarly  diplomatist  Spanheim.  The 
House  of  Brandenburg,  which  counted  such  scholars  as 
Leibnitz  among  its  friends  and  counsellors,  emulated 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  eagerness  and  generosity  with  which 
it  assembled  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day, 
whether  Prussians  or  foreigners,  and  extended  its  pro- 
tection over  the  cultivators  of  science  and  literature. 
At  Berlin  it  established  a  French  College,  at  Halle  a 
French  Institute,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  a 
famous  University.  At  Berlin,  too,  was  founded  under 
royal  auspices  a  French  printing-press  and  library,  to 
which  the  refugees  had  free  access  at  all  times.  Every 
week  Spanheim  received  some  literary  friends  at  his 
own  house,  where  Abbadie,  Lenfant,  Beausobre,  Chau- 
\ix\,  David  Ancillon,  and  others  were  regular  attend- 
ants. At  the  residence  of  Sophia  Charlotte,  at  the 
castle  of  Lutzenburg,  the  exiles  were  ^et  more  welcome. 
Jacques  Abbadie,  invited  'o  Berlin  at  an  early  age,  was 
ordained  there  in  16S0,  ;.nd  became  minister  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church;  the  special  friendship  of 
the  princess  was  not  the  on'y  reward  of  his  ability  and 
eloquence.  His  Treatise  on  Jie  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  extorted  even  extravagant  praise  from  Roman 
Catholics.  Bussy-Rabutin  writes  to  Madame  de 
Sevigne:  "We  are  now  rea<.  ing  it,  and  we  find  that 
there  is  but  this  book  to  read  n  the  world."  The  hy- 
perbole pleased  his  correspondent,  who  rejoined:  "It  is 
the  most  divine  of  all  books;  tl.is  is  the  general  opin- 
ion. I  do  not  believe  religion  has  ever  been  spoken  of 
as  by  this  man."  And  Madame  ce  Sevigne  undertakes 
to  read  it  once  in  every  three  months  of  her  life.  This 
much- lauded  work,  which,  though  ingenious  and  per- 
suasive in  its  style,  is  really  not  the  marvel  of  argument 
that  one  might  suppose  from  such  overdrawn  estimates. 
This  was  succeeded  in  a  few  years  by  a  Treatise  on 
the  Divinitv  of  yesus  Christ,  virtually  a  continuation 
of  the  first."  Then  followed  The  Ar:  of  Self-hnozul- 
edge. 

Lenfant  (1661-172S)  and  Beausobre  (1659-173S) 
were  more  distinctly  historians  than  theologians  and 
metaphysicians.  The  one  has  left  a  monument  of  his 
laborious  enterprise  in  a  History  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  of  the  Council  of  Constance;  the  other  in  his 
History  of  the  Manichcans,  whereof  the  latter  espe- 
cially is  yet  read  with  satisfaction,  and  has  not  been  dis- 
placed in  our  libraries  by  any  better  or  morephilo-, 
sophic  treatment  of  the  same  phase  of  ecclesiastical  ^ 
history. 

Fettering  of  the  Press. 

Louis  XIV.  has  often  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
posterity,  and  the  verdict  of  history  upon  his  reign  and 
acts  will  never  be  other  than  unfavorable;  but  the 
literary  liistorian,  at  any  rate,  can  afford  to  do  him 
justice.  His  faults  are  too  many  to  suffer  his  virtues  to 
be  forgotten.  The  great  fault  of  his  home  policy  was  to 
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suppose  that  he  could  crush  heresy,  free  thought,  re- 
volt of  ideas  and  action,  without  a  fatal  suppression  of 
natural  forces  which  must  eventually  break  forth  and 
overwhelm  either  himself  or  his  successors.  He  did  in 
fact  stifle  all  divergence  of  opinion  in  France,  or  at  all 
events  the  free  expression  thereof; — with  what  conse- 
quences the  remainder  of  our  literary  survey  must 
show.  The  method  and  manner  of  this  suppression 
are  amongst  the  most  interesting  topics  of  the  political 
historv  of  the  epoch;  let  us  rest  ourselves  for  a  moment 
in  order  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  literature  of  the 
same  epoch  resisted  and  rebelled  against  the  eftbrt  to 
thwart  its  wider  development.  In  order  that  a  book  or 
pamphlet  might  be  published,  the  permission  of  the 
chancellor  had  first  to  be  obtained;  and  those  who 
wrote,  printed,  published,  or  distributed  any  work  at- 
tacking religion  or  the  government,  were  put  to  death. 
Amongst  the  duties  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  police, 
setting  aside  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the 
streets,  none  was  more  important,  or  required  greater 
tact  in  its  exercise,  than  the  repression  of  pamphlets 
and  publications  of  any  kind  which  might  be  obnox- 
ious to  the  Court,  the  authorities,  the  Church  or  the 
University. 

In  16S3  Louis  authorized  La  Reynie  to  proceed 
against  '■  several  ecclesiastics  and  booksellers  who  were 
concerned  in  the  composition  of  various  defamatory 
writings  and  libels,  containing  maxims  contrary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  administration,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  king's  subjects,  and  attacking  the  honour  of  divers 
persons  occupying  positions  of  dignity."  Two  of  the 
persons  here  referred  to,  one  of  them  being  almoner  of 
the  Hotel-Dieu,  were  condemned  to  the  galleys.  An- 
other of  the  accused  was  Lenoble,  author  of  the  La- 
bors  of  Hercules;  of  whose  punishment,  if  any,  the 
records  do  not  speak.  In  16S6  a  new  edict  was  pub- 
lished, whereby  the  number  of  booksellers  was  limited 
to  twenty-four,  and  seventy-nine  royal  censeurs 
were  appointed  ;  of  wTiom  ten  were  for  theologj", 
eleven  for  jurisprudence,  tsvelve  for  medical  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  eight  for  mathematics,  thirty-six  for  his- 
tory and  literature,  and  two  for  the  fine  arts.  But  as 
the  censors  did  nor  prevent  the  spread  of  obnoxious 
books,  worse  penalties  were  inflicted  under  the  rule  of 
La  Reynie.  In  1694  appeared  a  pamphlet.  The  Appari- 
tion of  Scarron  to  Xiadame  de  ^laititenon^  and  the 
Reproaches  -j.hich  he  cast  upon  her  concerning  her 
amours.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  a  certain  Cha- 
vance  was  tortured  on  the  rack  by  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and,  after  accusing  some  monks  of  instigating  his 
work,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged.  A  printer  and  a 
bookbinder  were  also  put  to  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary torture,  and  hanged,  for  having  printed,  bound 
and  sold  libels  against  the  king,  amongst  others  the 
Apparition.  Two  accused  were  sent  to  the  galleys. 
A  fifth,  after  having  been  tortured,  was  going  to  be 
hanged,  when  his  execution  was  put  off,  because  he 
was  said  to  be  a  distant  relative  of  the  king's  confessor, 
La  Chaise.  All  these  severities,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  pamphlets  from  time  to  time, 
more  or  less  grievously  olfending  the  monarch  and  his 
court  ;  some  of  which  were  printed  secretly  in  France, 
under  various  devices,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment 
and  avoidance  of  punishments  and  penalties,  whilst 
others  were  printed  in  foreign  countries,  in  Holland 
especially,  and  privately  introduced  into  France. 

We  give  the  titles  ofa  tew  of  these  p.imphlets  :  Le 
Nou-eau  Turcq  des  chretiens;  V Alcoran  dc  Louis 
XI V  ;  Les  Soupirs  de  la  France  esclaze;  Les  Hcros 
de  la  France  sortant  de  la  barque  a  Caron  a  f  Esprit 
de  Luxembourg;  Luxembourg  apparu  a  Louis  A'/f; 
La  Confession  rCciproque.  dialogue  entre  Louis 
K IV  et  le  P.  de  la  Chaise;  Pcnsees  Morales  de  Louis 
-V/I';  Le  Marquis  de  I^ouzois  suria  sellette;  jfulien 
tapostat;  l' Art  d'assassiner  les  Rois  enseigne  par  les 
Jesuites;  T^e par/age  du  Lion  dc  la  fable,  zerijie  par 
le  roi;  and  Moyen  dc  reduire  la  France  a  uti  etat 
tlus    Chretien.        With     the     exceotion     of      the     first 


pamphlet,  which  appeared  in  16S3,  all  were  pub- 
lished between  16S9  and  1700.  The  Caracteres  and 
A'ouzeaux  caracteres  de  la  famille  royale,  brought  out 
in  1702  and  1703,  and  the  Entretien  entre  Louis  XIV 
et  la  Marquise  de  Maintenon.  published  in  1710,  are 
more  bitter  and  scurrilous  than  the  earlier  pamphlets. 
From  1660  to  1750,  eighf  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
authors,  printers,  booksellers,  vendors  of  engravings 
and  prints,  were  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  as  havino- 
published  works  contrary  to  morals,  religion  or  the 
king.  They  generally  belonged  to  the  latter  category. 
But  alljthis  was  bootless.  In  vain  the  police  became  more 
lynx-eyed  ;  in  vain  the  number  of  informers  increased, 
death-warrants  and  condemnations  to  the  galleys  mul- 
tiplied. Louis  would  not  learn  the  lesson  that  it  is 
impossible  to  gag  the  irrepressible  ;  and  his  successors 
paid  dearly  for  the  experience  that  the  feelings  of  a 
nation  will  vent  themselves  in  writing  or  in  action,  and 
that  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more  dangerous. 

From   the    End   of    the   Reigx  of  Louis  XIV 

Tilt,    the   Exd  of   the   Reign  of   Louis 

Philippe — The  Forerunners  of  the 

Revolution  ■  -  The   Tr.^nsi- 

TioN  Authors. 

The  reaction  which  overspread  France  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV,  which  altered  the  whole  aspect 
of  her  literary  and  social  annals,  and  which,  after  more 
than  half  a  century  of  gradual  intensification  and  ac- 
cumulation of  force,  brought  to  birth  the  cataclysm  of 
the  Revolution,  was,  of  course,  nor  entirely  due"  to  the 
influences  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  nor  even  to  the 
absolutist  principles  of  Richelieu  and  his  successors. 
These,  no  doubt,  had  done  much  to  aggravate  the  evils 
which  afiiicted  France  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  to  stimulate  the  causes  which  brought  about  the 
social  revolt  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Louis  and  his 
ministers  between  them  had  ruined  the  country.  They 
exhausted  the  sap  of  life  by  which  alone  a  country  can 
exist  -ivholesomely,  and  develop  healthfully  ;  and  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  the  Augustan  age  had  virtually 
involved  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  age  of 
Terror.  An  absolute  king,  a  sumptuous  court,  and  an 
extravagant  administration  had  only  one  possible 
counterpart  in  an  oppressed  and  exhausted  populacj ; 
it  was  an  inexorable  law  of  history  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  but  it  was  a  law  which  the  philosophy  of 
history  alone  would  reveal,  and  this  philosophy  had 
not  been  mastered  by  those  who  were  responsible  for 
its  violation. 

The  spirit  which,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  was 
timidly  and  furtively  expressed,  assumed  a  clearer  and 
bolder  form  under  the  Regency,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  The  first  note  of  extravagance  and  re%olt 
was  made  perceptible  in  the  domain  of  morals  ;  relig- 
ion, philosophy,  literary  style,  were  all  to  sink  one  by- 
one  under  the  influence  of  the  new  emancipation  of 
heart  and  intellect  before  the  political  fabric  was  at- 
tacked.' The  moral  corruption  of  society  sprang  di- 
rectly from  the  artificial  development  of  manners  and 
taste  which  characterized  the  epoch  whereof  Louis 
XIV  was  the  central  figure  ;  and  here  as  in  everv 
great  national  movement  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  na- 
tion is  mainly  engaged,  literature  plays  the  part,  not 
only  of  an  historical  exponent,  but  also  of  a  director 
and  of  a  cause.  The  abbe  de  Chaulieu  (1639-1 720)  is 
an  apt  instance  of  this  moral  recrudescence  in  its  lit- 
erary development.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  it,  possi- 
bly enough,  from  Moliere's  friend  Chapelle,  and  he 
began  the  Gaul  narquois  of  Parisian  society,  even  in 
the  most  polished  epoch  of  the  Augustan  age.  even  in 
the  most  conventionally  correct  decades  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Belonging  to  the  school  of  Marot, 
holding  both  the  religion  of  others  and  his  own  phi- 
losophy lightly,  attracted  by  the  glare  and  i;litter  of 
sensuous  enjoyment,  he  was  yet  an  epicurean  rather  by 
taste  and  coquetry  than  in  ict  and   oi-actical  <',;>  otion  ■ 
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not  himself  immoral  so  much  as  the  cause  and   the 

apologist  of  the  excess  of  others.  His  intimate  friend, 
the  >iiirquis  de  la  Fare  (1644-1712),  author  of  a  meri- 
torious volume  of  Memoirs,  Avhich  show  that  he  had 
the  instinct  of  a  genuine  historian,  unresistingly  passed 
the  boundary  line  which  Chaulieu  had  marked  out,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  vaunt  himself  "  rf^  ^;-c,o-(.  Epicuri" 

Of  these  pioneers  of  the  new  age,  Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau  (1670-1741)  was  another,  with  still  better 
claim  to  our  attention  than  Chaulieu  and  La  Fare. 
>lis  name,  if  not  his  individuality,  connects  the  epoch 
of  Louis  XIV  with  the'  epoch  of  the  Revolution  ;  for 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  the  author  of  Entile  and  the 
Contrai  Social,  who  displ.aved  the  spirit  of  his  name- 
sake in  another  form,  was  one  of  the  principal  apostles, 
though  not  absolutely  a  participator,  of  the  great  pop- 
ular upheaval  which  brought  the  last  century  to  a 
close.  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  was  a  poet,  with  the 
gifts  of  "harmony  and  satire,  a  lyric  poet  in  an  essen- 
tiall)'  prosaic  age,  without  much  genius  or  originality, 
or  even  feeling,  but  with  an  instinct  which  made  his 
verses  eminently  suggestive,  and  a  shrewdness  of  per- 
ception which  "gave  his  satire  considerable  effect, 
reckless  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  prudence  which  enabled  many  another 
roysterer  of  his  time  to  steer  clear  of  public  scandal, 
he  too  easily  fell  a  victim  to  the  enemies  whom  his 
bitter  epigrams  had  made  for  him.  One  of  these  w\as 
La  Motte,  who  had  conceived  the  notable  idea  of  com- 
pressing Tl/e  Iliad  into  twelve  books  ;  although  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  at  most  not  greater  than  that 
of  Pope.  Rousseau  covered  the  abortive  work  with 
ridicule,  and  La  Motte  never  forgave  him. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  morality  of  Jean- 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  and  in  spite  of  his  failure  as  a  dra- 
matist, the  poet"s  taste,  in  the  art  of  versification  par- 
ticularly, is  not  to  be  disputed.  Human  sympathy,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  poetic  faculty  ;  and  of  this  Rousseau 
had  but  little. 

A  couple  of  poetasters  who  are  wont  to  be  brack- 
eted together  for  much  the  same  reasons  which  cause 
the  associations  of  Chaulieu  and  La  Fare — their  per- 
sonal friendship,  and  the  similarity  of  their  spirit  and 
tendency — illustrate  vet  more  clearly  the  period  of 
transition  from  Louis  XIV  to  the  Revolution.  Pre- 
serving much  of  the  mannerism,  the  narrowness,  the 
timidity  of  the  later  Augustan  age,  Fontenelle  (1657- 
1757)  and  La  Motte  (i67:;-i73i)  have  also  much  of  the 
instinct  tor  liberty  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century-,  be- 
trayed its  presence  under  so  many  different  forms  of  de- 
velopment. If  their  traditions  and  powers  were  all  of 
the  past,  their  ideas  and  aspirations  belonged,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  future  ;  and  it  was  courage,  not  dispo- 
sition, which  retarded  their  advance.  The  like  thing  is 
true  of  Chaulieu  and  La  Fare,  and  of  Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau,  though  in  a  less  degree  ;  they  dared  not 
embrace  the  future  which  tempted  them  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  past ;  it  was  a  natural  skrinking  which 
affected  the  whole  generation,  until  Voltaire  had 
shown  them  an  example  of  his  courage.  Poor  Fon- 
tenelle was  the  butt  of  all  the  clever  men  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  first  half-century  of  his  life.  His  uncles,  Pierre 
and  Thomas  Corneille.  encouraged  him  to  write  plays; 
and  he  wrote  two,  Aspar  and  Idalir,  which  covered 
him  with  ridicule.  Racine,  more  merciful  than  the 
uncles,  laughed  at  Fontenelle's  attempts ;  and  the  latter 
had  little  more  success  with  his  Dialos^ties  of  the 
Dead,  a.nA\\\&  Letters  of  the  Chevalier  d' Her.  .  .  . 
He  took  next  to  popularizing  science,  and  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  Conversations  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds, 
and  a  Ilistorv  of  Orarlcs,  wherein  he  managed  to 
catch  the  car  of  the  public.  Popular  science  was 
thenceforth  his  role.  With  hardly  diminished  powers 
Fontenelle  achieved  an  age  not  often  paralleled  in  liter- 
ary history,  though  his  contemporary.  Saint  Aulaire, 
a  minor  poet,  nearly  equalled  It.  He  died  in  his  hun- 
dredth year,  and  almost  at  the  end  of  it,  his  long  life 


extending  from  the  very  earliest  glories  of  the  Siecle 
de  Louis  XIV  to  the  very  hottest  period  of  the  Encylo- 
ps-dist  battle.  La  Motte  was  a  much  younger  man  than 
Fontenelle,  and  he  died  more  than  thirty  years  before 
him.  but  during  the  first  thirt3'  years  of  the  century  the 
pair  exercised  a  kind  of  joint  sovereignty  in  the  Belles 
Lettres.  They  revived  the  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  inclining  to  the  modern  side.  But  La 
Motte's  translation  of  Homer,  or  rather  his  adaptation 
(for  he  omitted  about  half),  is  not  of  a  nature  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  his  ability  to  judge  the  mat- 
ter, though  his  essays  and  letters  on  the  subject  are 
triumphs  of  Ingenious  word-fence.  Unlike  Fontenelle, 
La  Motte  had  one  considerable  dramatic  success  with 
the  pathetic  subject  of  Incs  de  Castro,  and  his  fables 
are  not  devoid  of  merit.  It  was,  however,  as  a  prose 
%vriter  of  the  occasional  kind,  and  especially  as  a  para- 
do.<ical  essayist,  that  he  earned  and  deserved  most 
fame,  his  prose  style  being  superior  to  Fontenelle's 
own. 

Destouches  (16S0-1754;,  who  had  been  secretary  of 
the  French  embassy  in  London,  reached  a  still  higher 
level  in  his  comedies  of  character,  in  which,  tor  lliat 
age  at  least,  he  attained  a  place  second  only  to  Molierc. 
The  Boaster  (le  Glorieux),  the  Philosopher  Married, 
and  the  Spendthrift,  display  real  genius, — not  indeed 
the  genius  of  a  powerful  comedian,  but  that  of  a  play- 
wright always  ready  and  able  to  please,  and  not  seldom 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  creative  force.  The  leading 
dramatist  in  the  tragic  vein,  during  the  generation 
which  succeeded  the  death  of  Racine,  \yho  like  his 
greater  predecessors  clung  to  the  classic  models  for  his 
inspiration,  was  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crebillon  (1674- 
1762),  author  of  Electra,  Xerxes,  Idomeneus,  Atretts 
and  Thyestes,  and  one  or  two  other  plays.  Over  the 
well-worn  subjects  of  Greek  inythology  he  cast  the 
shadow  and  the  glare  of  a  morbidly  tragic  mind,  which 
pursued  and  gibbeted  sin  with  the  zeal  of  a  fury,  and 
burned  its  impressions  upon  the  hearts  of  the  spectators 
by  the  sheer  force  of  the  horror  which  his  pictures  in- 
spired. Therein,  no  doubt,  was  art  and  genius,  if  not 
of  a  very  refined  order.  Better  than  most  of  his 
dramas  \i Rhadamistus  and  Zenobia,  which  might  en- 
title him  to  be  the  Ford  of  the  French  stage,  provided 
we  deny  him  just  that  superiority  of  style  which  is 
generally  to  be  accorded  to  the  Frenchman  over  the 
Englishman  in  comparing  two  authors  of  similar  spirit 
and  tendency. 

Le  Sage  (1668-1747),  best  known  out  of  France  as 
the  author  of  Gil  Bias  and  The  Devil  on  tvo  Sticks 
(Le  Diablc  boitcux),  was  a  satirical  dramatist  of  no 
mean  power;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  success  of 
his  second  comedy,  Turcaret  (1709),  was  too  great  to 
allow  him  to  prosecute  it  further  in  the  same  direction. 
This  play  was  aimed  against  the  financiers,  who,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  wished  to 
make  nionc^'  at  any  price,  and  whom  Le  Sage  had 
studied  when  he  was  clerk  to  one  of  them.  They  cer- 
tainly afforded  ample  material  for  satire,  and  Le  Sage 
ridiculed  them  to  some  purpose,  and  with  greater  bit- 
terness than  he  generally  uses.  They  had  sufficient 
influence  and  spite  to  make  the  dramatist  perceive  that 
the  weapon  which  he  had  employed  was  too  eftectlve 
for  his  own  peace  of  mind;  and  he  cast  it  aside  for  that 
which  he  had  already  made  use  of  In  The  Devil  on 
t-eo  Sticks.  The  veteran  Boileau  had  been  no  more 
tender  towards  this  manifestation  of  the  sterner  spirit 
of  the  new  age  than  he  had  been  towards  the  vigorous 
debut  of  Crebillon;  and  his  unlavourable  criticism  may 
explain  why  Le  Sage  attempted  a  ditterent  genre  from 
that  which  had  earned  him  his  first  great  success.  He 
now,  however,  returned  to  fiction,  and  produced  his 
master-piece  in  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,  a  vh'id  picture 
of  manners,  an  apotheosis  of  the  indifferent  worldling, 
to  whom  neither  virtue  nor  trickery  is  in  itself  com- 
mendable or  the  contrary,  but  to  whom  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  success  in  that  pursuit,  constitute  the 
aim    and    end    of   existence.     The    book,    it    has    been 
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shrewdly  said,  is  as  moral  as  experience:  it  is  also  as 
useful  and  as  entertaining:  and  this  very  fidelity  to  ex- 
perience is  a  cause  why  it  has  never  lost  its  popularity. 
There  is  an  art  of  purely  describing  what  is  not  pure; 
and  Le  Sage  possessed  this  art  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  is,  moreover,  fresh  and  simple  in  style;  his  charm  is 
not  easilv  described,  but  it  is  the  charm  of  all  great 
and  simple  writers,  and  of  French  writers  in  particular. 
He  touches  the  evils  of  his  time  lightly,  but  always  on 
the  weak  spot;  he  glances  past  the  graver  questions  of 
the  dav,  but  wherever  his  glance  rests,  there  it  illumines, 
suggests,  and  convicts.  As  Hamlet  is  the  incarnation 
of  human  hesitation.  Gil  Bias  is  the  portrait  of  plod- 
ding humanity;  he  loses  no  time,  and  expends  no  hap- 
piness, upon  meditation  on  the  future  existence  of  man; 
he  considers  that  earthly  affairs  are  quite  enough  for 
him  to  cope  with:  and,  to  alter  slightly  Figaro's  saying, 
he  prefers  to  laugh  at  human  weaknesses  rather  than 
to  weep  over  them.  The  first  two  volumes  of  Gil  Bias 
were  published  in  1715,  the  very  year  in  which  Louis 
XIV  died,  the  third  in  1724.  and  the  last  in  1735, 
twenty  years  after  the  two  first,  and  eleven  years  after 
the  third.  Le  Sage  also  produced  about  sixty  farces, 
parodies,  and  opera-comiques  for  the  minor  theatres,  of 
which  a  few  may  even  be  read  at  the  present  time  with 
pleasure. 

Bevond  all  doubt,  however,  the  most  remarkable,  if 
not  the  best  dramatist  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  is 
Beaumarchais  (1732— 1799).  Some  critics  have  seen  in 
the  enormous  success  of  the  Barbier  de  Seville,  1775, 
and  the  Mariage  de  Figaro,  17S4.  nothing  but  a  succes 
iecirconsiaitce  connected  with  the  political  ideas  which 
tirere  then  fermenting  in  men's  minds.  This  seems  to 
be  unjust,  or  rather  it  is  unjust  not  to  recognise  some- 
ihing  very  like  genius  in  the  manner  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  succeeded  in  shaping  his  subject,  without 
choosing  a  specially  political  one,  so  as  to  produce  the 
.-ffect  acknowledged.  The  wit  of  these  tsvo  plays, 
mireover.  is  indisputable.  But  it  may  be  allowed  that 
Beaumarchais'  other  productions  are  inferior,  and  that 
his  ilemoires,  which  are  not  dramatic  at  all,  contain 
IS  much  wit  as  the  Figaro  plays.  As  a  satirist  of  so- 
ciety and  a  contributor  of  illustrations  to  history, 
Beaumarchais  must  always  hold  a  very  high  place, 
higher  perhaps  than  as  an  artist  in  literature.  Of  his 
life,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  born  in  1731;  be- 
came music  master  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV; 
ingaged  in  a  law  suit,  the  subject  of  the  ilemoires, 
with  some  high  legal  functionaries;  made  a  fortune  by 
Speculating  and  by  contracts  in  the  American  war,  and 
lost  it  by  further  speculations,  one  of  which  was  the 
preparation  of  a  sumptuous  edition  of  Voltaire.  Be- 
sides the  Figaro  plays,  his  chief  dramatic  works  are 
Eugenie,  Les  Deux  Amis,  and  lastly.  Z.a  Mere  Cott- 
fable,  in  which  the  characters  of  his  two  famous  works 
reappeared.  After  Beaumarchais,  but  few  comic  au- 
thors demand  mention.  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  the  com- 
panion of  Danton  and  Camille  Desraoulins  on  the 
scaffold,  is  better  remembered  for  his  death  than  for 
his  life.  But  his  Intrigue  Epistolaire  and  Philinte 
de  Moliere  show  talent.  Le  Sourd,  by  Desforges,  is 
an  amusipcr  plav. 

Later  Port-Royalists. 

The  school  of  the  Port-Royalists  was  not  yet  extinct, 
-hough  Jansenism  had  fallen  into  disfavour,  and  was 
the  object  of  persecution.  Charles  Rollin  (1661-1741) 
was  one  of  the  later  disciples  of  Pascal  and  Arnauld, 
and  he  suffered  for  his  fidelity.  The  son  of  a  cutler  in 
Paris,  he  received  an  excellent  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity, of  wliich  he  subsequently  became  a  Professor, 
after  which  he  was  made  Principal  of  the  College  at 
Beauvais.  A  year  or  two  before  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV,  he  was  driven  from  his  post,  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  to  authorship.  He  published  an 
edition  of  the  Institutes  of  J)^uinlilian.  and  afterwards 
a  learned  Treatise  on  Studies,  which    has  been  highly 


praised  by  critics  as  competent  as  Villemain  (1790- 
1S67),  who  calls  it  one  of  the  best  written  of  Frenca 
works  after  the  productions  of  men  of  genius.  RoUin 
was  a  man  of  ability  rather  than  of  genius;  and  as  a 
historian  his  talent  is  displayed  in  the  highest  possible 
form.  His  Ancient  History  and  his  Hisiorv  of  Rome 
(continued  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Actium  bv 
his  pupil  Crevier).  are  still  consulted  and  admired, even 
after  the  labours  of  many  more  illustrious  successors. 
His  historical  talent  was  exemplified  especiallv  in  the 
care  which  he  devoted  to  the  collation  and  "accurate 
citation  of  ancient  authorities;  and  he  deserves  the 
enlogy  which  Montesquieu  has  passed  upon  him,  <i« 
"the  bee  of  France."  His  piety,  his  learning,  and  'lis 
simplicity,  gained  for  Rollin  a  high  repute  amo..gst 
his  contemporaries,  which  posterity  has  jealously 
guarded  t'or  him. 

Louis  Racine  (i692-i763),a  Jansenist  likehis  master, 
does  credit  to  the  care  bestowed  on  him  by  Rollin.  anj 
brings  no  discredit  upon  the  great  name  which  he  h<u 
inherited.  He  was  another  of  the  younger  generation 
whom  Boileau  delighted  to  snub:  but  in  spite  of  the  old 
man's  discouragement — for  he  counselled  him  never  ;o 
write  in  verse — Louis  Racine  left  behind  him  a  nuic 
ber  of  Sacred  Odes,  various  minor  poems,  and  f.vc 
didactic  pieces  on  Grace  and  Religion,  of  indifferent 
but  not  insignificant  merit.  He  was.  moreover,  a  Ger- 
man scholar  in  an  age  when  the  German  language  was 
understood  by  few  foreigners:  and  he  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  translate  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Daguesseau  (166S-1751),  another  Port-Rovalist  o; 
the  eighteenth  century,  avocat-general.  and  afterwara* 
procureur-general  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  an 
orator,  a  jurisconsult,  a  statesman,  and  a  moralist,  was 
the  author  of  several  works  of  much  dignity  and  worth, 
which  added  a  lustre  to  his  name  and  generation,  though 
they  are  less  read  in  our  day  than  in  his  own.  His 
writings  w»re,  indeed,  especially  suited  to  his  con- 
temporaries, by  the  graver  of  whom  he  was  held  m 
high  esteem,  though  his  stern  and  upright  character 
rendered  him  obnoxious  tcTmen  like  Philip  of  Orleans. 
Cardinal  Dubois,  and  their  sycophants. 

MoSTESqilEU,  THE  SoCI.\L  IxXOVATOR. 

In  no  one  of  the  new  generation  of  Frenchmen  who 
came  prominently  forward  soon  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV,  had  these  ideas  taken  such  deep  root,  by  none 
were  they  better  understood  or  more  clearly  enunci- 
ated, than  by  Charles  de  Secondat.  baron  de  Montes- 
quieu (16S9-1755).  His  Persian  Letters  (1721)  glo-w 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age:  his  great  aim.  bom  of  the 
reaction  against  tyranny  in  general,  and  against  the  air- 
solute  monarchy  in  particular,  was  to  destroy  the  ide* 
of  despotism,  and  to  elevate  the  idea  of  human  in- 
dividual freedom  He  was  not  a  Rousseau  in  rashness 
a  \"oltaire  in  vehemence,  because  he  was  an  aristocrat 
by  birth  and  education,  because  he  clung  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  hopes  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
because  he  was  an  optimist  by  temperament,  even  if  he 
inclined  to  be  a  democrat  'oy  conviction.  He  took  a 
pride  in  drawing  up  his  genealogy,  of  which  i'.e  had 
every  reason  to  be  proud;  but.  in  compensation,  it  was 
he  who  naturalised  the  term  citoyen.  in  place  of  the 
discredited  "subject" — a  term  whic'.i.  from  th^  moment 
of  its  rehabilitation,  at  once  assumed  dynamic  forq^ 
and  took  its  place  in  language  and  history  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  destruction,  at  least  in  idea,  of  the  old 
disgraceful  relation  of  tyrant  and  victim.  Durin^  '.he 
period  elapsing  betweeri  the  appearance  of  the  Pcrsuin 
Letters  and  the  completion  of  the  Spirit  of  the  La-.vs 
(174S),  Montesquieu  waited,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  France,  for  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  which  h;:d 
been  placed,  in  Louis  XV,  "the  well-beloved."  No 
sooner  had  the  illusion  vanished:  no  sooner  did  it  ap- 
pear that  to-day  w.-is  to  be  as  yesterday,  and  that  the 
new  king  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  remove  the  bur- 
dens imposed  by  his  predecessors,  than  the  temper  i  id 
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the  intellect  of  the  nation  instinctively  turned  round 
and  settled  down  to  the  tat-k  which  was  thenceforth 
seen  to  be  inevitable.  The  Revolution  was  decreed; 
the  people  made  its  declaration  of  independence;  and 
Montesquieu  was  its  tirst,  and  perhaps  its  most  et^'ec- 
tive  mouthpiece.  He  was  in  his  thirtv-second  year 
when  the  Persian  Letters  were  published,  and  though 
they  bore  no  name  upon  the  title-page,  they  at  once 
secured  success  and  influence. 

All  the  weaknesses  of  France  in  political,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  social  arrangements  are  here  touched  on  with 
a  light  but  sure  hand,  and  the  example  is  thus  set  of 
attacking  "  les  grands  sujets."  From  a  literary  point  of 
view  the  form  of  this  work  is  at  least  as  remarkable  as 
the  matter.  Voltaire  himself  is  nowhere  more  witty, 
while  Montesquieu  has  over  his  rival  the  indefinable 
but  unquestionable  advantage  of  writing  more  like  a 
gentleman.  There  is  no  single  book  in  which  the  ad- 
mirable capacity  of  the  French  language  for  jesting 
treatment  of  serious  subjects  is  better  shown  than  in 
the  Lettrcs  Pcrsaiies.  Slontesquieu's  next  important 
work  was  of  a  very  ditferent  character.  Tlie  Cousid- 
eratiotis  sur  les  Cciuses  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  De- 
cadence des  Roma  ins  is  an  entirely  serious  work.  It 
does  not  as  yet  exhibit  the  magnificent  breadth  of  view 
and  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  explanation  which 
distinguish  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  but  it  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  preliminary  exercise  for  great  work. 
The  stvle  of  the  Grandenr  et  Decadence  is  as  grave  and 
dignified  as  th-at  of  the  Lettres  Persanes  is  lively  and 
malicious.  But  his  masterpiece  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
La-fs,  published  a  few  years  before  his  death,  in  17^8, 
of  which  Voltaire,  not  a  specially  favorable  critic  of 
Montesquieu,  and  who  persisted  in  classifying  him  with 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  says:  "The  human  race  had 
lost  its  titles  :  Montesquieu  has  recovered  and  restored 
them  to  it."  The  eulogy  is  deserved  and  it  was  not 
without  justifiable  pride  that  tlie  author  himself  wrote 
in  his  preface  :  "  When  I  saw  what  so  many  great  men 
in  France,  in  England,  and.  in  Germany,  had  written 
before  me,  I  was  buried  in  admiration  ;  but  I  did  not 
lose  courage.  I  said  with  Correggio,  '  I  also  am  a 
painter.'"  It  is  sometimes  a  little  too  sententious  in 
tone,  and  suffers  from  the  habit,  induced  probably  by 
Pensce-wr\i\\'\^,  of  composing  in  verv  brief  paragraphs. 
But  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  its  kind,  and  especially 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  clearness  and  lucidity  with 
which  the  march  and  sequence  of  events  in  the  gross 
is  exhibited.  The  Esprit  des  Lois  is,  however,  a  far 
greater  book  than  either  of  these,  and  tar  more 
original. 

Montesquieu  begins  by  considering  laws  in  general, 
and  the  varying  character  of  laws  as  they  proceed  from 
dilTerent  modes  of  government;  and  in  this  examina- 
tion he  is  guided  hv  the  con\iction  that  law-makers 
**  have  not  been  governed  solely  by  their  caprices " 
He  discovers  a  harmony  amongst  the  law.s  of  each  na- 
tion, and  even  amongst  the  principles  which  have  reg- 
ulated the  laws  of  different  nations.  Every  law  is 
found  to  be  connected  with  all  the  rest,  and  to  depend 
on  some  other  wider  and  niore  general  law  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  throwing  himself  into  the  ciu"rent  of  a  nation's 
history,  and  by  considering  it  esoterically,  that  he  is 
able  in  all  cases  to  discover  this  coimection  and  inter- 
dependence. He  discusses  the  principle  of  democracy, 
^istocracy,  and  monarchy,  and  their  bearings  on  edu- 
cation, on  positive  law,  on  social  conditions,  on  military 
strength,  offensive  and  defensive,  on  individual  liberty, 
on  taxation  and  finance.  Then  an  abrupt  return  is 
made  from  the  effects  to  the  causes  of  constitutions 
and  polity.  The  theory  of  the  influence  of  physical 
conditions,  and  especially  of  climate,  on  political  and 
social  institutions — a  theory  which  is  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  identified  with  the  book — receives 
special  attention,  and  a  somewhat  disproportionate 
space  is  given  to  the  question  of  slavery.  The  strength 
of  Montesquieu's  work  resides,  perhaps,  rather  in  its 
implications  than   in   the  actual  deductions  of  the  au- 


thor. Its  weakness  has  been  considered,  at  all  events 
by  many  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  consist  in  the  fact 
that  he  rests  satisfied  with  historical  analysis,  and  that, 
whilst  his  own  bias  is  clearly  towards  popular  sover- 
eignty, he  abstains  from  saying  that  full  political  rights 
can  only  be  secured  by  popular  sovereignty. 

The  Political  Economists. 

A  work  like  that  of  Montesquieu  is  of  the  few  which 
invariably  create  a  school.  The  Spirit  of  the  Laivs 
formed  a  school  of  upright  statesmen  and  politica' 
economists — the  school  of  Turgot  (i 727-1 7S1)  ana 
Qiiesnay,  of  Malesherbes  and  Necker.  The  first  01 
these,  a  sound  and  deliberate  rather  than  a  brilliant 
writer,  an  ambitious  and  generous  rather  than  a  success- 
ful politician,  has  been  aptly  called  the  I'Hopital  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Afterserving  his  country  for  some 
time  in  the  comparatively  inconspicuous  capacity  of  in- 
tendant  of  ihe  ffeneralite  of  Limoges — a  post  which  he 
refused  to  quit  tor  more  lucrative  ones  at  Rouen  and  Ly- 
ons— he  was  appointed  by  Maurepas.  at  the  instance  of 
his  friend  the  Abbede  \'eri — minister  of  marine  C1774), 
and  shortly  afterwards  controller  general  of  the  finances. 
It  was  one  of  those  acts  which  so  often,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  gave  true  patriots  a  momentary  gleam 
of  hope  that  wiser  counsels  would  be  allowed  to  prevail 
in  the  government  ;  for  Turgot  was  already  known, 
not  only  in  the  literary  world  but  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics, as  an  honest,  bold,  and  able  man.  In  his  youth  he 
had  raised  his  voice  in  the  interests  of  the  still-perse- 
cuted Protestants.  His  economical  articles  in  the  En- 
cyctopcrdia  had  brought  him  into  prominent  notice  about 
the  time  of  Montesquieu's  death,  and  had  fixed  upon 
him  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  his  tellow-countrymen. 
He  had  had  to  wait  long  before  he  attained  the  object 
of  his  honorable  ambition  ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  des- 
tiny, nor  in  the  destiny  of  France,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  rescue  the  nation.  We  have  called  Turgot 
a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Montesquieu.  He  was  a 
disciple  also  of  Qiiesn.ay  (i6q4-i774),  a  learned  physi- 
cian, whose  bold  but  somewhat  crude  work  on  political 
economy  had  inspired  him,  as  it  inspired  many  others 
of  his  contemporaries,  with  some  of  his  best  ideas. 
Qiiesnav  was  a  worthy  pioneer  of  that  school  of  politi- 
cal economy  which  considers  the  tiller  of  the  ground 
as  the  principal  column  of  the  social  edifice — a  science 
called  by  Qiiesn.ay's  disciple  Dupont  de  Nemoui^  pl'y- 
siot  >  iitie — and  which  contributed  almost  as  much  as  the 
metaphysicalschool  to  the  intellectual  regeneration  of 
France 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  innovators  by  whom  our  atten- 
tion now  begins  to  be  distracted,  of  course  utopists 
make  themselves  more  or  less  prominent ;  and  of  ihes'; 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Piorre  (1737-1S14)  was  one  of  tfe 
most  philanthropic  and  the  most  impracticable.  At- 
tracted by  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  he  settled  in  Par' 
as  a  man' of  letters,  where,  from  the  age  of  forty  unv,. 
close  upon  his  death,  he  published  a  large  number  of 
works,  of  great  variety  and  of  considerable  charm  of 
style  ;  a  Vovage  to  the  Ile-de-  France,  Studies  on  A^ff- 
ture.  The  Indian  Cottaj^e,  The  Harmonies  of  Nature. 
and,  most  popular  and  charming  of  them  all,  Paul  and 
I'iro-inia  (i';Sy).  His  art  was  to  paint  in  words  ;  and  he 
employed  it,  as  a  faithful  student  of  nature,  more  success- 
fully than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  conceived 
plans  which,  if  they  could  be  carried  out,  might  un- 
doubtedly abolish  the  greater  part  of  human  sorrow  ; 
for  he  always  extolled  humanity,  tolerance,  and  the  ab- 
solute swav  of  justice,  and  endeavored  to  show  that 
man  can  only  be  happy  upon  this  earth  by  labor. 

Voltaire. 

Victor  Hugo  warns  us  against  Voltaire  as  "that 
ape  of  a  genius  sent  as  the  devil's  missionary  to  man." 

De  Maistre  says  very  much  the  same  thing  (1694- 
i--*!;      Others   have  described  him  as  an  idiot,  an  un- 
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cl>;an  imbecile,  a  dro^e,  a  franche  canaille,  and  the 
like. 

It  is  now  over  a  hundred  years  since  his  death,  and 
the  definite  iudgment  of  posterity  has  scarcely  yet  been 
passed  upori  Franfois-Marie-Arouet  de  Voltaire.  His 
lono'life  was  a  series  of  literary  activities  and  successes, 
which  left  behind  it.  in  the  opinion  of  some,  il-.e  greatest 
reputation  gained  by  any  French  intellect  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and.  in  the  opinion  of  others,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  greatest  reproach  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  Born  as  ugly  as  Pope,  as  sickly  as  Pascal, 
his  genius  burned  from  the  first  with  remarkable 
bri'3'hlness  in  its  apparently  frail  tenement.  He  ate 
littfe,  slept  little,  drank  little  but  black  coffee,  and 
of  that  very  much,  and  yet  cheated  death  of  his  expec- 
tations for  !eightv-four  years,  as  full  of  hard  work  and 
mental  excitement  as  any  of  his  contemporaries.  On 
leaving  college  he  fell  into  the  most  dissolute  society 
in  Paris  :  was  twice  banished  from  home  by  his  father; 
and  once  ran  away  from  the  house  of  a  procureur  with 
whom  M.  Arouet  had  placed  him,  and  lived  for  some 
little  time  in  Holland.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  appreciated  and  esteemed  by  men  of  fashion  as 
well  as  of  letters,  he  earned  fame  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  bv  his  earliest  venture,  the  poetic  tragedy  of  CEdi- 
pus.  it  was  as  a  dramatist  that  he  continued  to  write, 
with  no  little  success,  for  many  years,  producing  in  quick 
succession  Artemise.  Mariamne.  Brutus,  The  Death  of 
Ctssar.  Meropc.  and  a  dozen  other  tragedies,  together 
with  halt"-a-dozen  comedies  of  inferior  merit.  Whilst  in 
England,  our  author  published  in  English  an  Essay  on 
Epic  Poetry,  destined  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Henriade.  and  an  Essay  upon  the  Civil  Wars  of 
France  extracted  from  curious  manuscripts.  Both 
works  were  at'terwards  translated  into  French,  though 
the  latter  was  forbidden  to  be  published  in  France. 

His  strictlv  historical  work  afterwards  was  indeed 
considerable,  even  if  what  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able of  it.  the  Essai  sur  les  Mocurs  (which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  treatise,  with  instances,  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  as  applied  to  modern  times),  be  excluded.  Be- 
sides smaller  works,  the  histories  of  Charles  XII  and 
Peter  the  Great,  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Age  of 
Louis  X  (',  and  the  Annals  of  the  Empire,  belong  to 
the  class  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Of  these  there 
i^  no  doubt  that  the  Siecle  de  Louis  ^uatorze.  175-,  is 
the  best,  though  the  slighter  sketches  of  Charles,  1731, 
and  Peter,  1759,  are  not  undeserving  of  the  position 
they  have  long  held  as  little  masterpieces.  Voltaire, 
however,  was  not  altogether  well  qualified  for  a  his- 
torian ;  indeed,  he  had  but  few  qualifications  for  the 
work,  except  his  mastery  of  a  clear,  light,  and  lively 
style.  He  had  no  real  conception,  such  as  Montes- 
quieu had.  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  or  of  the  oper- 
ation of  general  causes.  His  reading,  though  exten- 
sive, was  desultory  and  uncritical,  and  he  constantly 
tell  into  the  most  grotesque  blunders.  His  prejudices 
were  very  strong,  and  he  is  more  responsible  than  any 
other  single  person  for  the  absurd  and  ignorant  disdain 
of  the  middle  ages,  which,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  made 
comprehension  of  modern  history  and  society  simply 
impossible,  because  the  origins  of  both  were  wiltuUy 
ignored.  These  various  drawoacks  had  perhaps  less 
influence  on  the  Siecle  de  Louis  ^uatorze  than  on  any 
other  of  his  historical  works,  and  it  is  accordingly  the 
best. 

Voltaire  produced  an  immense  quantity  of  miscel- 
laneous work,  tales  in  verse,  epistles  in  verse,  discourses 
in  verse,  satires,  epigrams,  -cers  de  socicte  of  every 
possible  kind.  These  are  almost  invariably  dis- 
tinguished by  the  felicity  of  expression — spoilt  only  by 
too  close  adherence  to  the  mannerism  of  the  time — the 
brilliant  wit.  the  keen  observation  which  are  identified 
with  the  name  of  Voltaire.  The  number  and  the  small 
individual  size  of  these  works  make  it  impossible  to 
particularise  them  here.  But  Le  Pauvre  Diable  m.ay 
he  specified  as  an  almost  unique  example  of  easy 
Horatian    satire    less   conventional    th^jn    most   of    its 


kind;  and  the  verses  to  the  Princes.s  Ulrique  of  Prussia 
as  a  model  of  artificial  but  exquisitely  polished  gallantry 
in  verse. 

The  significance  of  such  a  man  in  his  gener.ation.  and 
his  influence  upon  the  generations  which  succeeded 
him.  cannot  easily  be  overrated.  His  boast  that  he  had 
done  more  in  his  time  than  Luther  and  Calvin  was  in 
one  sense  true  enough;  though  indeed  Luther  and 
Calvin  were  amongst  his  own  intellectual  creators. 
His  effect  upon  his  age  was  as  immeasunable  as  his 
activitv;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  set  any  limit  to  the 
aiithoritv  exercised  by  Voltaire  upon  the  France  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  was  so  soon  after  his  death 
to  translate  his  opinions  into  acts.  We  can  only  state 
in  a  summary  way  that  Voltaire  as  a  philosopher  was 
no  metaphysician;  but  he  was  a  firm  and  convinced 
Deist;  see  his  La  loi  Xaturellc.  a  bitter  enemy  of  all 
sorts  of  fanaticism,  and  what  he  thonght  to  be  Chris- 
tianity; an  ardent  champion  of  tolerance,  and  a 
strenuous  defender  of  the  notion  of  an  innate  feeling  of 
justice. 

The  Encyclop.edists. 

The  object  of  an  encyclopaedia  is  to  collect  the  erudi- 
tion scattered  over  the  face  of  the  world,  to  expound 
its  general  system  to  the  men  with  whom  we  live,  and 
to  hand  it  down  to  the  men  who  shall  come  after  us  ; 
so  that  the  labours  of  past  ages  may  not  have  been 
useless  labours  for  the  ages  which  succeed,  that  our 
descendants,  becoming  better  informed,  may  at  the 
same  time  become  more  virtuous  and  more  happy,  and 
that  we  may  not  die  without  having  deserved  well  of 
the  human  race.  Such  were  the  words  of  those  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  Encyclopardia i  a  methodical  {raisonne) 
"  Dictionarv  of  the  Sciences.  Arts,  and  Trades."  A 
Parisian  publisher,  desiring  to  have  a  translation  of 
Chambers's  Cyclopcedia  (published  172S),  applied  to  a 
young  and  comparatively  unknown  man,  Denis 
"Diderot  (1713.-17S4),  to  perform  the  labour.  Diderot, 
full  of  spirit  and  ambition,  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
dry  and  limited  English  work,  and  conceived  the  plan 
of  one  which  should  be  somewhat  similar  in  design, 
but  vaster  and  more  comprehensive.  He  opened  his 
idea  to  d'Alembert  (1717-17S3).  young  like  himself, 
but  already  well  known  as  a  mathematician,  who 
looked  favourably  on  the  scheme  ;  and  together  they 
set  themselves  to  the  task.  In  1746  they  obtained  their 
license  to  print ;  Diderot  drew  up  the  prospectus, 
d'Alembert  wrote  the  plan  of  the  work.  Large  num- 
bers of  subscribers  supported  an  idea  which  promised 
to  reflect  such  great  credit  on  the  nation  and  the  age. 
Many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day  tendered  assist- 
ance ;  Voltaire  wrote  several  of  the  articles  ;  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Button  co-operated  with  the  young 
editors;  Malesherbes  and  Turgot  lent  their  aid.  Even 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  few  Jansenists  who  still  existed, 
offered  to  share  in  the  toil  ;  but  their  help  was  politely 
declined.  It  would  have  been  well  if  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  contents  of  the  Eiicycloperdia  had  exercised 
discrimination  amongst  their  friends  as  well  as  amongst 
their  enemies  ;  for  the  articles  are  very  unequal,  some 
of  them  being  at  once  weak  and  declamatory — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  abbe  Mallet's  Hell,  the  effort  of 
writing  which,  it  has  been  maliciously  s.iid  of  him.  he 
was  not  able  to  survive.  Diderot,  the  editor,  seems  to 
be  apologising  for  this  unevenness,  in  his  own  article, 
"  Encyclopedia."  when  he  says  that  such  a  work 
"  could  only  be  attempted  in  a  philosophical  age,  be- 
cause it  demands  throughout  more  boldness  of  spirit 
than  one  usually  has  in  the  pusillanimous  ages  of 
Taste."  In  religion,  a  compromise  was  apparently 
made  with  orthodoxy  ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  religious 
articles  are  written  with  the  same  freedom  on  the 
orthodox  side  as  on  that  of  innovation.  In  philoso- 
phy, the  English  modern  authorities  are  most  in  favour. 
Locke  and  Newton  being  prelerrc'd  to  Descartes:  for 
Condillac    h.ad      followed     Volt.iire    in    familiarising 
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Frenchmen  with  the  ideas  of  their  neighbours.  In  the 
histor"  of  philosophy  Diderot  was  himself  the  princi- 
pal spokesman,  until  Voltaire  came  to  his  assistance 
after  his  return  from  Berlin  ;  and  he  contrived,  skil- 
fully enough,  to  compensate  for  the  freedom  accorded 
to  the  literary  abbes  who  wrote  about  religion.  In 
politics,  Diderot  and  his  associates  were  of  the  school 
inaugurated  by  the  Spirit  of  Lazvs,  only  still  more 
pronounced  than  Montesquieu  in  favour  of  popular 
sovereignity.  In  science,  which  d'Alembert  made  his 
pecviliar  care,  the  Enc^xlopcedists  were  severely  scien- 
tific, at  the  same  time  tliat  the\'  were  clear  and  ac- 
curate, the  articles  on  scientific  subjects  being  copious- 
ly illustrated  by  woodcuts.  In  literature,  Marmontel, 
Slallet,  de  Jaucourt,  Dumarsais,  and  others,  wrote  ac- 
cording to  their  lights;  that  is,  with  little  originality 
and  no  great  spirit.  The  science  of  literary  criticism 
was  not  yet  mastered;  and,  if  we  except  the  gram- 
matical articles  of  the  last  named  and  of  Beauzee,  the 
technical  contributions  of  the  Encyclopcrdia  to  the 
history  and  method  of  letters  were  inconsiderable. 

The  opposition  of  those  whose  mouthpiece  Chaumeix 
had  made  himself  caused  the  revocation  of  the  per- 
mission to  publish  the  gigantic  work  which  was  issued 
to  the  public.  After  a  suspension  of  six  years,  be- 
tween 1759  and  1765,  it  was  continued,  and  brought  to 
a  conclusion  in  1771;  although  a  supplement  of  half-a- 
dozen  volumes  appeared  six  years  later.  Diderot  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  objections  and  jealousies  which 
were  aroused  bv  the  EHc\clopiFdia.  Marmontel,  Con- 
dorcet,  Morellet,  lived  to  enter  the  Academy;  Turgot 
and  Malesherbes.  after  they  had  become  ministers  of 
France,  found  means  to  reward  several  of  their  tbrmer 
colleagues;  but  Diderot  received  no  honour  or  reward 
for  his  pains.  He  wrote  two  poor  dramas,  The  Father 
of  the  Family  and  The  Natural  Son.  in  which  he 
painted  all  the  sordidness  of  his  own  existence;  an 
£ssav  on  Merit  and  V^irtue,  his  first  work,  which  dis- 
plays the  weakness  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  religious 
bigot;  a  Letter'  on  the  Blind,  in' which  he  is  com- 
pletely emancipated,  and  advocates  the  opposite  side  of 
what  he  maintained  in  his  first  essay,  and  which  pro- 
cured for  him  the  honour  of  a  sojourn  at  the  castle  of 
Vincennes;  and  a  couple  of  volumes  on  the  Exhibi- 
tions of  Pictures  (Salons)  strung  together  in  seven- 
teen days  for  his  friend  Grimm,  one  of  the  most  read- 
able of  his  works.  He  also  published  two  novels — 
yacqucs  the  Fatalist,  a  series  of  tales  and  conversa- 
tions between  Jacques,  his  master,  and  the  landlady  of 
a  public-house;  and  71ie  Nun,  which  aims  at  depicting 
the  evils  of  nunneries,  but  with  an  absolute  disregard 
of  common  decency.  The  best  work  of  his  later  days 
is  an  Essav  on  the  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero, 
filled  with  declamations  and  digressions,  and  even  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  quarrel  between  Diderot  and 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau;  but  which  is  no  bad  eulogium 
on  Seneca. 

D'Alembert  (1717-17S3),  "  the  man  who  wrote  a  pre- 
face," according  to  Gilbert,  is  known  to  us  by  still 
better  titles  than  the  preliminary  discourse  rf)f  the  Fn- 
cyclopicdia,  though  that  is  sufficiently  large  and  philo- 
sophic in  its  views  to  earn  him  a  reputation.  As  a 
mathematician  he  has  left  his  mark  upon  his  age;  as  a 
writer  he  was,  if  not  brilliant  or  ornate,  at  least  sound 
and  dignified.  Amongst  his  literary  productions,  his 
laborious  articles  in  the  Encvclopa-dia  should  not  be 
omitted.  That  on  The  Court  is  marked  throughout 
by  a  vein  of  irony,  such  as  enters  more  or  less  into  the 
style  of  most  French  prosc-writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when  treating  of  the  moribund  government 
and  institutions  of  their  country.  But  this  was  not  the 
natural  or  the  best  style  of  d'Alembert,  who  is,  above 
all  things,  solid,  argumentative,  and  precise.  A  more 
characteristic  article  is  the  one  on  Genei-a,  which, 
amidst  an  able  treatment  of  the  reformed  church  and 
of  its  history,  took  occasion  to  suggest  that  the  church 
of  Geneva  had,  during  the  past  two  centuries,  gradu- 
ally  deserted   the    principles   of    Calvin    for    those   of 


Servetus,  and  to  advise  the  republic,  in  all  seriousness, 
to  establish  a  national  theatre,  by  way  of  softening  the 
manners  of  its  morose  population.  "The  article  raised 
a  storm,  not  only  in  Switzerland  but  in  France.  Hi"; 
essay  on  the  Destruction  of  the  yesuits,  and  on  th'' 
Society  of  Men  of  Letters  and  of  the  Great,  are  both 
in  his  best  style;  the  latter  being  an  admirably  spirited 
contribution  to  what  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  call 
the  literature  of  literature. 

Marmontel  {1723-1799),  the  son  of  humble  parents, 
to  whose  sacrifices  he  owed  a  liberal  education,  reaped 
his  first  success  in  the  Acadfmie  des  yenx  Floraux  at 
Toulouse.  Haying  gained  three  prizes  for  poetry,  he 
sent  his  verses  to  \'oltaire,  who  thought  well  of  them 
and  obtained  employment  for  the  young  man  in  Paris. 
In  174S  he  wrote  Denys  the  7"vrrt«/.  a  tragedy  which 
was  at  once  accepted.  Mademoiselle  Gaussin  and 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  two  of  the  leading  actresses  01 
the  time,  fought  for  the  role  of  Aretie,  daughter  01 
Dion,  who  reminds  the  reader  of  the  ..Emilia  of 
Cinna.  The  piece  succeeded,  as  did  also  Aristomenes; 
but  Cleopatra  was  laughed  oft"  the  stage,  a  fate  which 
also  befell  the  Heraclides  and  the  Funeral  of  S'Sos- 
tris.  Belisarius,  the  Incas,  and  the  Moral  J'ales,  of 
which  the  morality  is  only  in  the  title,  are  amongst  h  s 
works,  and  were  at  once  received  into  public  favour. 
In  1763,  upon  the  death  of  Bougainville,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Academy.  He  also  produced  several  operas, 
amongst  others  Dido  and  Zemire  and  Azor,  and 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  versatile 
writers  of  the  century.  Marmontel  collected  also  ihe 
literary  articles  which  he  had  published  in  the.  Ency- 
clopcedia.  and  \yhich  appeared  as  Elements  of  Litera- 
ture; but  there  is  very  little  that  is  cither  startling, 
new,  or  well  told  to  be  found  in  them.  Two  years  be- 
fore Mannontel's  death  he  wrote  a  Me?noir,  to  plead 
for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
then  forbidden.  "  Thirty  years  after  the  publication 
of  Belisarius.  Marmontel  became  the  advocate  ot 
those  who  had  censured  his  work.  Such  an  action  re- 
deems many  faults  of  st\'le." 

The  tendency  to  materialism,  if  not  the  actual 
enunciation  of  the  theory,  so  maniiestly  displayed  in 
the  writings  of  Diderot,  was  still  m.ore  apparent  in 
those  of  the  less  powerlul  and  less  eloquent  Hehetius 
(1715— 177 1 ). who  composed  an  essa\'  on  Mind,  i'or  the 
express  purpose  of  proving  that  matter  was  the  only 
absolute  existence.  The  transitory  success  of  the 
book  was  due  principally  to  the  excitement  of  those 
who  were  scandalized  by  it.  Rousseau  was  on  the 
point  of  controverting  so  much  of  argument  as  Hehe- 
tius had  addressed  to  the  support  of  his  thesis,  when 
the  Sorbonne  untbrtunately  interfered  with  its  merely 
e.\  cathedra  refutation,  and  he  held  his  hand.  Un- 
fortunately, we  say;  because  it  would  have  been  inter- 
esting to  see  how  the  great  sentimentalist  would  have 
met  the  reasoning  of  Helvetius.  The  latter,  and  his 
friend  the  Baron  d'Holbach  (1723-17S9),  from  whose 
house  their  works  were  clandestinely  issued,  denied 
the  necessicv  of  assuming  an  immaterial  t'orce  external 
to  the  bodily  organs  of  man.  Intelligence  seemed  to 
them  to  supply  a  spring  of  action  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  thought;  or  at  all  events  no 
larger  assumptions  were  made  in  order  to  bridge  over 
the  difficulties  of  their  theory  than  was  needed  by 
those  who  maintained  the  existence  of  something  be- 
yond and  above  matter,  and  utterly  foreign  to  the  do- 
main of  human  experience. 

Condillac  (1715-17S0)  outdid  Locke  in  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  he  referred  all  human  powers  to  the 
influence  of  sensations  upon  a  mind  originally  void  of 
ideas.  Given  a  receptive  mind,  possessing,  if  not  rudi- 
mentary faculties,  yet  at  all  events  consciousness  and 
conceptivity;  nothing  more  was  needed,  according  to 
Condillac,  to  explain  all  the  results  of  the  ripened  in- 
tellect than  the  innumerable  seeds  of  sensational 
phenomena,  germinating  from  the  very  moment  of  ou' 
birth.     His  follo\vers,  it  is  true,  carried   his   theory  b' 
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vond  the  point  where  he  himself  left  off,  and  differ  in 
little  more  than  temperament  from  the  cold  material- 
ism of  d'Holbach. 

Another  collaborator  of  d'Alembert  and  Diderot  on 
the  Enc\clop<Edia  deserves  a  slight  mention,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Saint  Lambert.  ,  He  was  a  favourite  with 
Voltaire,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  ousting  the 
latter  out  of  the  affections  of  Madame  du  Chatelet. 
He  wrote  a  descriptive  poem  on  the  Seasons,  after  the 
manner  of  Thomson,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
poems  and  fables,  which  were  praised  bj  his  friends, 
and  are  now  deservedly  forgotten. 

The  Moralists. 

Amongst  the  moralists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  stood  upon  the  ancient  ways,  and  who  continued, 
or  rather  ended,  the  line  marked  out  by  Pascal  and  la 
Bruvere,  was  Luc  de  Clapiers,  Marquis  de  Vauve- 
nargues  (1715-1747),  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Provence, 
in  the  vear  of  Louis  XIV's  death.  Dying  at  the  age  of 
thirtv-two.  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  displayed  his 
talents  at  their  ripest,  but,  for  all  that,  his  life  was  a  full 
one,  and  he  wrote  much.  Vauvenargues  was  a  literary 
critic  of  some  acumen,  though  his  judgments  are  not 
ahv.ays  such  as  have  been  confirmed  by  posterity.  He 
has  left  behind  him,  in  addition  to  his  letters,  a  small 
volume  of  Critical  Reflections  on  Several  Poets,  and  a 
number  o(  Ima^inarv  Conz'ersations — between  Pascal 
and  Fenelon,  Charron  and  Montaigne,  Moliere  and  a 
voung  man,  Racine  and  Bossuet,  and  the  like.  His 
Characters,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  la  Bruvere, 
no  doubt  suggested  by  la  Rochefoucauld,  though  with- 
out the  latter's  heartless  cynicism,  are  piquant  and 
often  striking. 

Another  of  the  latter  moralists,  Duclos  (i 704-1 772), 
though  somewhat  older  than  V.auvenargues,  was  yet  in  a 
sense  his  pupil ;  for  his  mind  ripened  more  slowly,  and  he 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  other.  His  principal 
work  was  a  volume  of  Considerations  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Age.  which  was  translated  into  English  and 
Dutch  during  the  life  of  the  author.  He  also  wrote  a 
History  of  Louis  XI.  'a  work,'"  .according  to  Dagues- 
seau,  '■  written  to-day  with  the  learning  of  yesterday." 
Beauzee  (1717-17S9),  who  succeeded  him  at  the  Acad- 
emy, pronounced  his  panegyric  in  high  terms.  Rous- 
seau called  him  ««  homme  droit  et  adroit:  D'Alem- 
bert declared  tnal  he  gave  utterance  to  more  wit  in  a 
certain  time  than  anv  man  he  knew;  but  the  present 
generation  merely  says  that  he  is  just  readable,  and 
that  he  is  remarkably  unequal  both  in  matter  and  in 
style. 

A  rhetorican  and  a  moralist  who  partly  succeeded  in 
reviving  the  manner  of  the  Augustan  classicism  of 
France,  a  man  who  preserved  the  purity  and  loftiness  of 
his  ideas  amidst  the  overflowing  licence  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  Antoine  Leonard  Thomas  (1732- 
17S5),  who  wrote  a  number  of  Eloges  in  a  stvle  of 
florid,  rather  declamatory,  and  yet  elevated  eloquence. 
If  he  is  still  read,  it  is  more  from  curiosity  than  with 
zest;  for  he  is  a  rhetorican  pure  and  simple,  and  rarelv- 
rises  to  the  height  of  philosophv. 

The  Revolltion— The  Or.\tors   of   the  Revo- 
lution. 

The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  from  its  out- 
break in  17S9  to  the  close  of  the  century,  was  marked 
by  a  great  intellectual  and  literary '  activitv,  well 
worthy  of  careful  consideration,  though  neither  so 
striking  nor  so  brilliant  in  its  results  as  the  literature 
which  immediately  preceded  it.  Within  the  dozen 
years  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  estates  of 
the  National  Assembly,  Voltaire.  Rousseau,  and 
Buffbn  had  died,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  their 
place.  It  is  true  that  the  nation  no  longer  needed 
philosophers  and  poets.  These  had  amply  completed 
t.hcir   work,   and   the   men  of  ideas    were    givin-   »av 


before  the  nien  of  action.  The  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  been  the  pioneers  of  national 
emancipation;  they  had  given  the  coup  de  grace  to 
every  corrupt  institution  in  the  country;  thev  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  the  evil,  as  well  as  of  the  good,  that 
was  destined  to  usher  in  a  new  era;  they  had  created 
their  Frankenstein,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  them 
that  they  should  not  live  to  see  him  at  his  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  had  died  before  the  Revolution 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  they  were  denied  the  triumph 
of  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  all  their  highest  and 
most  honorable  ambitions. 

>Ien  of  letters  were  now  to  be  succeeded  by  rnen  of 
speech:  eloquence  assumes  the  position  hitherto 
occupied  by  wielders  of  Ihe  pen.  The  Constituent  ar.d 
Legislative  Assemblies  and  the  Convention  bring 
before  us  a  school  of  rhetoric  which,  amidst  all  its 
passion  and  violence,  yet  manilestly  continued  the 
dominant  philosophical  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  centurv 
'■  In  the  first,  the  doctrines  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire 
were  represented  by  Mounier  (175S-1S06),  Malcuet 
(1740-1S14),  Lally-Tollendal  (1751-1S30);  the  radical 
extreme,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Contrat 
Social,  was  led  by  A.  de  Lameth  (1760-1829),  Barnave 
(1761-1793),  theabbe  Sieves  (174S-1S36)  and  A.  Duport 
(17,9-1798),  whilst  the  ancien  regime  found  itsapolo- 
gists  in  Cazales  (175S-1S05),  and  Maury  (1746-1S17). 
Above  all  these  towered  the  figure  of  the  eloquent  Mira- 
beau  (1749-1791,)  who  asserted  withunique  force  and 
superior  intelligence  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  in  the  Convention  we  find 
Condorcet  (1743-1794),  the  biographer  of  Voltaire 
\'ergniaud  (1753-1793),  Guadet  (175S-1794),  Gensonne, 
(175S-1793),  disciples  of  the  most  impracticable  views 
of  Rousseau.  The  orators  of  the  Convention  lead  us 
finally  from  Danton  (1759-1794)  to  Robespierre  (1758— 
1794)  and  Marat  (1744-1793),  beyond  the  point  where 
a  literary  record  can  take  cognisance  of  them." 

Republican  Pamphleteers. 

We  have  seen  how  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  were 
translated  into  words:  let  us  inquire  as  to  the  form 
which  they  gave.  Amongst  the  many  talkers  of  the 
Assembly  one  man  stood  out  as  a  silent  man  par 
excellence;  and  it  was  of  him.  the  abbe  Sieves  (1748- 
1S36),  that  Mirabeau  declared  his  silence  to  be  a  public 
calamity.  But  if  Sieves  could  not  or  would  not  speak, 
he  wrote  some  of  the  most  potent  words  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  mouths  of  his  colleagues;  and  of  Mira- 
beau in  particular.  As  a  writer  Sieves  was  bold, 
logical,  direct  between  the  premiss  and  the  conclusion; 
as  a  politician  he  was  circumspect  and  even  timid.  One 
of  the  few  eminent  Frenchmen  who  steered  a  clear 
course  from  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  to  the  confer- 
ment of  dictatorial  power  upon  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  a 
man  with  scarcely  an  enemy  and  without  a  single  inti- 
mate friend,  it  was  he  who  first  openly  mr.intained  that 
the  Third-Estate  of  France  was  the  French  nation — an 
idea  which  it  is  the  distinction  of  Mirabeau  to  have 
converted  into  its  political  realization. 

What  is  the  Third-Estatef  Such  was  the  question 
which  Sieves  undertook  to  answer  in  a  celebrated 
pamphlet  which  appeared  in  1789.  The  Third-Estate, 
according  to  the  abbe,  is,  or  ought  to  be.  or  at  the  very 
least  might  be,  everything;  whereas  in  France  it  had 
hitherto  been  nothing.  It  is  a  complete  nation  in  it^elf; 
providing  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  ciths 
church,  of  the  law.  of  the  administration,  of  every  pro- 
fession and  trade  and  branch  of  industry.  It  was  only 
from  the  privileged  positions  in  all  these  spheres  that  it 
had  been  excluded;  but  it  was  capable  of  supplying  wor- 
thy candidates  for  any  and  every  post,  however  exalted. 
It  could  dispense  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  the 
rest  of  the  nation  could  not  exist  without  it.  Hence  it 
followed  that  the  lofty  position  from  which  it  was  ex- 
cluded was  its  hy  the  highest  right,  whilst  the  privileged 
orders    were    merely   usurpers.     Doubtless  there   had 
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been  exceptions.  Sieves  admits,  but  makes  light  of 
them. 

Sieves  became  later  on  president  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  the  First's  senate,  was  created  count,  and 
died  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  Wher- 
ever he  mav  have  drawn  the  line  in  his  own  public 
actions,  he  could  not  draw  it  for  his  disciples  during  the 
Revolution;  and  every  champion  of  liberty  in  France 
became  then  his  disciple.  His  treatise  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  push  forward  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men upon  the  path  which  had  been  open  before  them; 
there  was  not  a  single  ardent  patriot  who  did  not  feel 
the  full  effect  of  the  argument  so  ably  expounded. 

There  were,  indeed,  many  who  were  ready  to  speak 
and  to  write;  and  amongst  them  a  fiery,  somewhat 
idealistic,  but  powerful  and  courageous  advocate  of  the 
Republic.  Camille  Desmoulins  (1762-1794);  one  of  the 
first  men  of  the  age  who  openly  urged  his  compatriots 
to  dispense  with  the  monarchy.  Camille  Desmoulins 
wrote  two  pamphlets.  Philosophy  to  the  French  People 
and  Free  France,  before  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  whereto  the  young  lawyer  had  been  sent  by 
the  electors  of  Paris,  and  wherein  he  acted  for  some 
time  as  Mirabeau's  secretary.  More  a  writer  than  a 
speaker,  he  produced  between  November  28,  17S9,  and 
August  15,  1791,  a  sort  of  journal  of  passing  events, 
issued  from  time  to  time  in  tly -sheets,  under  the  title  of 
Revolutions  of  France  and  Brabant.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  himself  at  last  a  victim  of  suspicion 
and  invective,  he  wrote  The  Old  Cordelier,  a  biting 
satire  in  his  earlier  style,  which  helped  bring  him  to 
the  scaffold. 

Desmoulins,  at  his  best,  is  wonderfully  strong  and 
nervous;  his  rhetoric  is  jerky,  full  of  climax,  of  insist- 
ance  and  accumulation,  pouring  along  in  a  rapid  stream, 
carrving  his  reader  breathless  to  the  close  of  his  most 
declamatory  passages.  Over  and  over  again  the  para- 
graphs of  his  Free  France  read  like  the  dictation  of 
conditions  of  surrender  to  a  besieged  town. 

Camille  Desmoulins  did  his  best  to  check  the  mad 
rage  displaved  bv  the  popular  leaders  in  the  later 
phases  of  the  Revolution.  He  urged  the  formation  of 
a  "Committee  of  Clemency."  as  the  best  means  of  con- 
ciliating parties  and  putting  an  end  to  the  public  dis- 
trust. But  he  was  unable  to  struggle  against  the  pow- 
erful Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  whose  jealousy 
and  resentment  he  at  length  fell  a  victim.  Amongst 
those  who  at  the  same  time  withstood  the  excesses  of 
Robespierre  (I'.'SS-iSoi),  Saint-Just  (1754-1792),  and 
their  friends,  were  Fabre  d'Eglantine  (1759-1794),  de 
Lacroix  (1751-1830),  and  Bourdon  de  I'Oise  (i7';i- 
1S3S). 


Royalist  Pamphleteers. 

Rivarol  (1753-1S01 ),  who  for  two  years  conducted 
the  newspaper  Les  Actes  dcs  Apotres  in  the  interest  of 
;he  monaichy,  and  who,  unpopular  as  was  his  cause, 
added  to  his  work  such  a  charm  of  wit  and  brilliancy  as 
;o  rival  the  Revolutions  of  France  and  Brabant,  di- 
rected his  satire  at  first  and  chiefly  against  Mirabeau; 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  great  dislocation  of  ideas 
and  social  ties  during  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution  that 
Mirabeau's  brother,  nicknamed  Mirabeau  Tonneau 
(1754-1792)  was  amongst  the  fellow-laliourers  of  Riv- 
arol. He  was  further  assisted  by  Champcenetz  (1759- 
1794),  Lally-Tollendal  (1751-1S30).  the  Count  de  Mont- 
losier  (i755-i'i38).  and  others  of  minor  note;  and  the 
gallant  band  fought  for  some  time  with  great  vigour 
and  effect  for  the  declining  cause  of  monarchy,  w^liose 
speedv  downfall  they  were  not  able  to  foresee  or  w-illing 
to  anticipate.  It  was,  once  again,  the  n.atural  French 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  satire  of  the  most 
delicate  kind,  alternating  with  satire  of  a  kind  by  no 
means  delicate,  irony,  persifflaijre.  innuendo,  suggestion 
which  cut  and  wounded  to  the  quick,  and  which  was 


more  formidable,  and  consequently  more  resented,  than 
the  most  outrageous  invective  or  the  most  severe  logic. 

The  first  number  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  con- 
sisted of  "the  Introduction,''  and  was  published  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1789  Mirabeau  is  here  described 
under  the  name  of  Alarcel. 

Amongst  Rivarol's  assistants  should  also  be  men- 
tioned two  lawvers  of  honest  repute  and  more  than 
respectable  abilitv,  whose  zeal  tor  king  and  aristocracy* 
were  expressed  in  elegant  phrase,  in  bold  and  piquant 
satire — Suleau  (1751-1792)  and  Bergasse  (1750-1S32), 
The  former,  trained  to  arms,  found  the  profession  ol 
the  law  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  worthy  memorial  of  his  forensic  skill  in 
his  Fidelissinur  Pieardorum  genti.  or  You  sleeps 
Picard.  and  Louis  is  in  chains.  He  was  a  somewhat 
indiscriminate  satirist;  or  at  all  events  he  would  not  re- 
frain trom  occasionally  giving  a  back-handed  blow  to 
his  friends.  In  his  ingenious  reply  to  Necker's  Projct 
d'  Observation,  a  I^e'ter  to  the  King  concerning  the 
decree  of  the  Assembly  upon  Titles.  Kavies.  and  Ar- 
morial Bearings,  contesting  the  minister's  view  that 
Louis  would  not  be  wise  to  resist  the  Assembly,  and  to 
destroy  the  good  understanding  betw-een  it  and  the 
king.  Suleau  attains  the  height  of  polished  ironv. 

Bergasse  was  opposed  to  Beaumarchais  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  banker  Kornmann.  He  was  a  man  of 
substantial  ability  and  influence,  who  was  returned  by 
Lvons  to  the  States-General,  and  there  cast  in  his  lot 
with  "the  Right."  but  quitted  the  Parliamentary  and 
Constitutional  arena  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  As- 
semblv  was  luore  liberal  than  himself.  He  declared 
his  resolution  in  eloquent  and  even  convincing  terms, 
which  prove  everything,  except  his  wisdom  in  giving 
up  the  service  of  his  country. 

Cham  fort  ( 1741-1794)  is  hardly  a  royalist  literary  man. 
When  the  revolution  tiroke  out  he  embraced  its  principles 
with  enthusiasm,  became  the  literary  adviser  of  Mira- 
beau. but  found  out  too  late  that  he  had  no  longer  a  friend 
left  with  sufficient  money  to  give  him  a  sumptuous  din- 
ner, or  wealthv  enough  to  t.ake  him  out  for  a  drive.  He 
saw  then  the  error  of  liis  ways,  repented,  and  was 
going  to  be  arrested,  when  he  attempted  to  kill  himself, 
first  with  a  pistol,  and  then  by  slashing  himself  with  a 
razor.  His  wit,  which  shines  chiefly  in  his  sayings,  is 
that  of  a  misanthropical  egotist,  for.  to  quote  his  own 
maxim,  "in  frequenting  men  the  heart  riiust  either 
break  or  become  hardened." 

Literature  During  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  French  Revolution  had  its  Adona'is  in  Andre 
Chenier  (1762-1794) — "the  young  swan  who  died 
strangled  by  its  bloody  hands,"  as  says  H.  De  Latouche, 
Notice  snr  A.  Chenier. 

It  w-as  on  the  25th  of  July,  1794  (the  seventh  Ther- 
midor  of  the  second  year  of  the  Republic),  that  Roucher 
and  Andre  Chenier  met  their  death.  The  latter,  who 
was  then  in  his  thirty-first  year,  had  hardly  printed  a 
line,  and  his  poems  were  only  published  for  the  first 
time  in  iSig.  But  amongst  his  friends  he  already  had 
a  reputation;  they  had  seen  much  that  he  had  written, 
and  expected  great  things  of  him.  After  commencing 
and  immediately  tiring  of  a  military  career,  he  came  up 
to  Paris  in  1784,  and  at  once  found  congenial  friends  ii 
such  men  as  the  painter  David  (1748-1825),  the  chem- 
ist Lavoisier  (1743-1794),  the  poet  Lebrun  (1729-1807), 
the  critic  Palissot  and  the  che\alier  de  Pange  (1764- 
1796).  His  ambition  was  simply  to  know  all  that  could 
be  known;  he  had  a  soul,  but  not  a  body  equal  to  the 
task,  even  if  his  fate  had  smiled  on  his  courage.  He 
was  the  Chatterton  and  the  Keats  of  France;  but  he 
was  at  the  same  time  an  enthusiast  for  libertv,  and  he 
soon  threw  himself  into  the  vortex,  from  which  he  was 
only  to  escape  bv  death.  Associating  himself  with 
Roucher,  de  Pange  and  others,  he  wrote  much  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris,  which  took  a  bold  tone  against  the 
tendency  to  anarcliy  on  the  one  hand  and  to  aristo- 
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cratic  reaction  on  the  other,  which  were  already  clearly 
manifesting  themselves. 

His  younger  brother,  Marie-Joseph  (1764-1S11),  was 
likewise  a  child  of  the  Revolution;  but  his  ideas  were 
not  entirely  in  harmony  with  those  of  Andre.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  most  violent  of  the  clubs  of  Paris, 
the  Friends  of  the  Constitution^  afterwards  better 
known,  more  powerful,  and  more  sanguinary,  under  the 
title  of  the  jacobins^  and  of  which  Robespierre  was 
the  most  notorious  leader.  But  if  Andre  was  more 
moderate  in  his  views  than  the  younger  brother,  he  was 
at  least  rash  in  the  expression  of  his  own.  He  extolled 
Charlotte  Corday  (176S-1793),  the  assassin  of  Murat 
(1714-1793).  he  attacked  Collot  d'Herbois  (1750-1796) 
and  Robespierre,  and  made  enemies  who  only  waited 
their  opportunity  of  revenge.  He  was  more  chivalrous 
still,  and,  whilst  the  nobility  fled  from  Paris,  he  sought 
and  obtained  from  Malesherbes  the  task  of  attending 
upon  the  king  in  his  prison.  When  Louis  asked  from 
tlie  Assembly  which  had  condemned  him  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people,  it  was  Andre  Chenier  who  wrote 
the  text  of  the  letter.  (See  H.  De  Latouche.  Poesies  de 
Andre  Chenier.  preliminary  memoir.)  His  courage 
brought  him  into  imminent  danger  and  at  length  he 
was  persuaded  to  quit  the  capital.  With  Chenier  died 
de  Montalembert,  de  Montmorency,  the  Baron  von 
Trenck,  Loiserolles,  Roucher,  and  others — thirty-eight 
in  all.  When  the  young  poet  saw  his  former  colleague 
of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  he  cried:  "You!  the  most  ir- 
reproachable of  our  citizens!  a  father,  a  beloved  hus- 
band! Are  they  sacrificing  ^-ou!"  And  Roucher  in  his 
turn:  "You!  virtuous  youth!  They  are  taking  you  to 
death,  bright  with  genius  and  hope!"  "I  have  dona 
nothing  for  posterity,"  sighed  Chenier;  and  then, 
touching  his  forehead,  he  muttered,  "Yet  I  had  some- 
what there." 

Amongst  the  martyrs  of  liberty  who  fell  victims  to 
the  frenzy  of  the  Parisian  mob  or  of  their  leaders,  and 
who  have  a  special  claim  to  be  mentioned  in  a  literary 
record  of  the  time,  was  Jean  Sylvain  Bailly  (1736-1793), 
a  genuine  friend  of  liberty,  who  longed  as  ardently  as 
any  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  order,  and  who, 
avoiding  the  extremes  of  either  side,  incurred  danger 
from  both. 

It  was  raining  when  he  was  being  led  to  execution. 
"You  tremble.  Bailly,"  said  one  of  the  officers.  "I  trem- 
ble, my  friend,"  said  Bailly,  "but  it  is  because  I  am 
cold."  As  a  man  of  letters  he  is  honourably  known  as 
the  author  of  a  Hittory  of  Astronomy.  Vergniaud 
(1753-1793),  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Girondin 
party,  an  orator  second  in  parliamentary  eloquence  of 
the  higher  kind  to  Mirabeau  alone,  laboured  hard  to 
moderate  the  passions  of  the  time,  and  to  hold  a  middle 
course  between  the  excesses  of  the  Republicans  and  the 
reactions  of  the  Royalists.  When  the  September  mas- 
sacres took  place  there  were  none  who  protested  more 
indignantly  than  the  Girondins,  than  Vergniaud  him- 
self, who  repeated  on  many  subsequent  occasions  the 
fervid  declam.ations  bj'  which  his  oratory  is  distin- 
guished. Buzot  (1760-1794),  Gensonne  (1758-1793), 
Gaudet  (i75S-'794),  friendsland  colleagues  of  Vergni- 
aud, belonged  to  the  same  political  party,  and  took  the 
tone  of  their  eloquence  from  their  leader.  Madame 
Roland  was  the  soul  of  the  Gironde;  around  her  those 
brilliant  and  courageous  men  were  wont  to  gather,  in 
order  to  discuss  the  needs  and  dangers  of  the  country; 
it  was  she  who  stimulated  those  whom  she  knew  to  be 
fit  for  action,  and  urged  to  the  tribune  those  whom  she 
knew  to  be  eloquent.  She  perished  amidst  the  slaugh- 
ter of  her  party,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1793,  about 
four  weeks  after  Marie  Antoinette.  Both  Memoirs 
and  correspondence  exhibit  her  as  a  woman  of  lofty 
and  punctilious  honour,  nobly  faithful  to  her  husband, 
who  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her  friends,  to  whom  she  often  showed  the 
softer  side  of  her  character  in  the  most  charming  and 
natural  traits. 


The  Ultra-Revolutionists. 

After  the  list  of  the  literary  victims  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  must  come  those  who,  votaries  of  letters  also, 
were  fatally  impelled  through  political  fanaticism  to 
sacrifice  youthful  and  promising  spirits  like  Andre 
Chenier,  who  had  been  given  but  spare  time  tc  produce 
the  riper  fruits  of  their  genius.  Foremost  in  the  dark 
group  stands  the  man  who  represented  more  completely 
than  any  of  his  associates  of  the  Convention  the  forces, 
the  austere  and  cruel  features,  the  quality  and  the  de- 
fects of  the  extraordinary  period  which  brought  him  to 
light  and  fame;  Robespierre  (175S-1794)  the  angel, 
says  Louis  Blanc,  the  youngest  and  most  powerful  his- 
torian of  these  memorable  times;  Robespierre  the  mis- 
creant, writes  Michelet,  the  'most  poetical  but  by  no 
means  the  most  impartial  exponent  of  historical  truth. 
It  is  not  within  our  province  to  decide  whether  he  was 
one  or  the  other;  some  unbiased  historian  may  eventu- 
ally clear  him  of  undeserved  calumny  and  divest  him 
of  extravagant  praise. 

It  was  the  fate  of  literary  terrorists  to  acquire  their 
first  notoriety  by  the  pen.  Jean  Paul  IVIarat  began  by 
writing,  like  Robespierre;  but  he  wrote  a  great  deal 
more  than  his  fellow-member  of  the  Convention,  and 
was  known  a  great  deal  less,  at  least  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Beside  the  horrible  invitations  to  massacre 
which  filled  the  pages  of  his  newspaper,  the  Ami  du 
Peuple,  appeared  pieces  of  logic  and  sound  sense  that 
were  calculated  to  attract  and  move  the  masses.  How- 
far  he  succeeded  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The  hand 
of  Charlotte  Corday  brought  the  publication  of  the 
Ami  du  Petifle  to  a  close  in  1793.  Marat  was  supe- 
rior to  Hebert  (1755-1794),  the  editor  of  the  newspa- 
per, the  Pire  Duchesne,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold 
at  the  hands  of  Robespierre,  and  who  had  Marat's  un- 
bridled violence  without  a  particle  of  his  talent. 

Saint-Just  (1767-1794)  and  Danton  (1759-1794)  be- 
longed to  another  class.  Saint-Just  studied  assiduously 
in  his  youth,  wrote  doggerel  verses  after  leaving  school, 
and  being  in  Paris  in  17S9  was  suddenly  fired  by  revo- 
lutionary faith.  His  essay  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Revo- 
lution is  good  in  its  way.  His  speeches  in  the  Con- 
vention, although  imbued  with  the  rather  grandiloquent 
tone  which  pervade  literature  and  oratory  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution — are  eloquent  and  full  of  the  most  ar- 
dent patriotism.  This  young  man  was  an  orator  and 
a  patriot,  and,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  is  a  representative 
figure  of  the  Revolutionary  era.  So  was  Danton,  who, 
through  his  magnificent  eloquence,  the  sincerity  of  his 
opinion,  and  the  greater  kindliness  of  his  nature,  can 
claim  a  place  beside  his  younger  rival. 

The  End  of  the  Reign"  of  Terror. 

The  Terror  would  have  yielded  much  sooner  before 
the  outraged  conscience  of  the  nation,  whom  the  ex- 
cesses of  its  false  friends  had  driven  first  to  despair 
and  then  to  the  verge  of  a  formidable  reaction,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  valour  of  the  armies  of  France  against 
her  enemies.  The  foreign  wars  not  only  reconciled 
the  country  to  patience  in  regard  to  her  internal 
troubles,  but  they  provided  an  outlet  for  the  nationa. 
force  and  energy  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
turned  against  the  fomenters  of  disorder  in  the  capi- 
tal; and  thus  it  happened  that  the  liberty  of  French- 
men was  trodden  under  foot  with  impunity. 

Amongst  the  best  and  wisest  measures  of  the  Con- 
vention during  the  later  phases  of  its  existence  were 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Normal  School  an 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute.  The  idea  of  the 
presiding  spirits  of  the  Republic  in  the  course  which 
they  thus  pursued  was  similar  to  that  which  sought  to 
produce  conformity  in  the  national  drama,  and  which 
would  have  moulded  the  general  education  of  the  state 
upon  .1  harmonious  and  systematic  plan. 
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Literary  Men  of  the  Day. 

Constantin- Francois  Chasseboeuf,  count  de  \'olne_v 
fi757-iS20),  was  born  at  Craon,  near  Majenne.  At 
the  age  of  twentv-five  he  made  a  voyage  eastward,  in 
Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Nile,  and  wrote  on  his  return  a 
readable  account  of  his  experiences — a  Voyage  in 
Egvpt  and  Syria;  perhaps  the  best  written  of  his 
works,  if  not  tlie  best,  because  he  contrives  to  make 
his  subject  more  prominent  than  himself,  and  skilfully 
sinks  the  traveller  in  the  traveller's  narrative.  In  lyS'g 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  States-General,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  amongst  the  supporters  of  Mira- 
beau  in  the  National  Assembly.  Early  in  1792  he 
published  his  Ruins;  or.  Meditations  on  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Empires,  whicli  met  with  a  great  success,  and 
earned  him  the  fame  of  a  philosopher,  over  and  above 
that  of  a  careful  narrator.  In  this  work  he  discourses 
upon  the  revolutions  of  empires,  mingling  his  medita- 
tions upon  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  national 
decline  with  sketches,  more  or  less  graphic  and  pictur- 
esque, of  the  material  ruins  which  illustrate  the  ruin  of 
dynasties  and  of  ideas. 

Volney  was  not  merely  a  sceptic,  but  a  point-blank 
traverser  of  religious  truth  under  all  its  many  forms. 
Human  creeds  are,  with  him,  universally  founded  in 
imposture;  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  are  false, 
but  they  were  falsely  imposed.  The  effect  of  his  medi- 
tations and  arguments  is  depressing  in  the  extreme;  it 
would  be  the  more  depressing  the  more  they  were  true. 
Under  the  Empire  Volney  became  a  senator  and  a 
count;  and  in  1S14  he  gave  to  the  world  his  last  work, 
J^etv  Researches  in  Ancient  History. 

The  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  Normal  School  was 
iilled  by  Garat  (1749-1S33),  a  man  who  had  taken  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  the  Revolution,  without  commit- 
ting himself  to  any  act  of  overt  violence,  but  who  was 
nevertheless  expelled  both  from  the  Senate  and  the 
Academy  after  the  restoration.  He  wrote  a  volume  of 
Memoires  of  the  Rez'olution,  or  an  Exphntation  of 
in'v  Conduct  in  the  Public  Service.  This  was  published 
in  1794.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  Memoir  of  M.  Suard, 
into  which  he  introduced  more  of  his  recollections  and 
more  of  his  ingenious  ideas;  but  the  interest  of  his 
books  was  merely  ephemeral. 

Necker  (1732-1S04).  a  native  of  Geneva,  the  able  and 
conscientious  minister  of  Louis  XVI,  was  one  of 
those  statesmen  and  men  of  letters  who  were  capable 
of  rendering  their  country  good  service,  at  all  events 
in  time  of  peace,  but  who  at  an  early  period  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  the  National  Assembly  to  guide 
the  fortunes  of  France  and  to  control  the  passions  of 
the  multitude.  He  seems  to  have  earnestly  desired  the 
welfare  of  his  adopted  country;  he  endeavoured  to 
save  and  to  reform  the  old  constitution,  with  the 
genuine  instincts  of  a  conservative  mind.  His  History 
of  the  Revolution,  published  in  1796  at  Geneva,  bears 
witness  on  almost  every  page  to  the  attachment  which 
he  fslt  towards  the  country  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  govern. 

Necker  was  not  alone  in  his  advocacy  of,  and  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  about,  a  reformation  of  the  French  con- 
stitution. His  friend  Monnier  (175S-1S06),  the  best 
orator  of  the  States-General,  was  also  a  champion  ot 
moderation,  and  showed  great  courage  during  his 
political  career.  In  1790  he  was  not  listened  to,  and, 
like  Necker,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek  an  asylum 
abroad.  He  published  at  Geneva  his  best  work.  Re- 
searches into  the  Causes  -.vhich  have  prevented  the 
French  from  becoming  Free,  formed,  during  his  exile, 
an  establishment  at  Weimar  for  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  only  returned  to  France  in  iSoi.  It  has 
"been  well  said  of  him.  that  "he  was  thirstmg  after 
justice."  So  also  was  Mallet  du  Pan  ( 1749-1S00),  a 
Calvinist  born  in  Geneva,  and  ;'.  genuine  iuver  of 
liberty  without  excess.  Mallet  du  Pan's  Considera- 
tions on  the  French  Revolution   contain    much    fh.it    is 


historically  valuable,  side  by  side  with  philosophical 
ideas  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  He  was  also  a 
journalist  of  talent,  of  a  lofty  independence  of 
mind. 

Andre  Morellet  (1727-iSig)  was  one  of  the  many 
Frenchmen  who  had  ardently  desired  the  Revolution, 
who  suffered  iVom  its  excesses,  and  who  still  remained 
faithful  to  their  convictions.  His  Apology  for  Philo- 
sophy against  those  who  charge  it  zuith  the  troubles  oj 
the  Re-'olution.  published  in  1796,  is  an  able  and  effec- 
tive defence  of  the  position  of  Montesquieu  and 
Turgot. 

Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  issued  from  Neuchatel  iq 
1796,  his  Considerations  up07i  the  French  Revolution,  in 
which  the  most  characteristic  standpoint  is  that  the 
French  Revolution,  in  common  with  all  the  agitations 
and  operations  of  mankind,  proceeded  from  a  divine 
order  and  direction,  and  by  virtue  of  this  sanction 
alone  overcame  all  obstacles.  He  resided  in  Russia  no 
less  than  fourteen  years,  and  wrote  there  his  Essay  on 
the  Generating  Principle  of  the  Constitution.  He 
maintained  ultramontane  doctrines  in  two  of  his 
posthumous  works,  in  his  Letters  to  a  Russian  Gentle- 
man, in  which  he  defends  the  inquisition,  and  in  his 
Four  Unpublished  Chapters  on  Russia,  in  which  he 
opposes  the  emancipation  of  the  serf's  and  the  too  sud- 
den introduction  of  sciences  in  Russia.  His  works  are 
considered  paradoxical,  but  eminently  suggestive  ;  liis 
style  is  nearly  always  original,  lively,  and  brilliant, 
though  sometimes  turgidly  rhetorical. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1769-1S21)  claims  a  passage 
in  our  record  with  as  much  right  as  a  mere  author  of 
books;  tor  the  victories  which  he  achieved  over  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  over  liis  country  itself, 
were  not  won  only  upon  the  battle-field.  His  procla- 
mations and  despatches  were  the  work  of  a  man  of 
great  mental  power,  of  a  man  whose  words  became 
actions,  as  his  actions  inspired  enthusiasm.  Some  of 
his  addresses  to  his  soldiers  deserve  to  be  compared 
with  not  a  few  of  those  recorded  by  historians  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  generals,  and  breathe  tht 
same  spirit  of  rapine.  In  his  youth  Napoleon  wrote 
some  Regulations  for  a  society  of  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  La  Fere,  called  la  Calotte  (17SS),  only  re- 
markable for  their  extreme  democratic  tendency;  a 
Letter  to  M.  Matteo  Buttafuoco,  Deputy  of  Corsica 
at  the  National  Assembly  (i-jcp),  in  which  the  deputy 
is  violently  attacked  on  account  of  his  aristocratical 
tendencies;  a  History  of  Corsica,  in  two  small  vol- 
umes, which  was  rigidly  suppressed  by  the  police  dur- 
ing the  first  Empire;  and  was  of  no  literary  value, 
though  it  had  been  stated  that  Mirabeau  said  "  that  it 
seemed  to  give  promise  of  a  historian  of  the  first 
rank;  "  a  reply  to  a  subject  proposed  by  the  Academy 
of  Lyons  in  17S9:  "  To  determine  the  Truths  and  the 
Sentiments  -vhich  it  is  the  most  needful  to  inculcate  in 
Mankind  for  its  happiness"  and  which  did  not  re- 
ceive the  prize;  the  Supper  at  Beaucaire  (1793)- 
What  share  Napoleon  had  in  writing  in  St.  Helena  the 
Memoirs  to  serve  for  the  History  of  France  under 
the  Reign  of  Napoleon  cannot  be  known  with  certainty. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  him  to  the 
generals  Gourgaud  and  Montholon,  who  shared  his 
captivity. 

The  Dram.\tists  of  the  Empire 

Among  these  we  may  merely  mention  Alexandre 
Duval  (1767-1S42),  M'.  Brifant  (17S1-1S57),  Jean- 
Franyois  Duels  (17S3-1S16),  a  man  of  great  indepjnd- 
ence  of  character,  referred  to  above  as  an  indefatigable 
adapter  of  Shakspeare,  the  first  Frenchman  who  made 
a  systematic  attempt  to  naturalise  the  English  drama- 
tist in  France,  had  much  of  the  true  perception  of  a 
dramatic  author,  and  was  sincerely  anxious  to  break 
through  the  slavish  trammels  willingly  adapted  by  the 
devn'ion  of  bis  contemporaries  to  the  used-up  models 
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of  the  classic  stage.  From  1769  to  the  close  of  the 
century  he  was  engaged  in  his  self-appointed  task. 
Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and 

Othello,  followed  one  another  at  intervals.     He  wrote 

Abufar,  or  the  Arab  family,  and  Fardor  and  ll'lad- 
imir,  or  the  Siberian  family,  which  prove  that  he  had 
real  dramatic  force,  and  much  freshness  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Picard  (1769-1S2S)  was  oneof  the  best  and  most  fer- 

ile  producers.  A  hard-working  author,  rarely  content 
with  less  than  a  dozen  hours  at  his  desk  in  the  course 
of  a  dav  and  a  tolerably  shrewd  observer  of  humanity. 

His  best  comedies  are  the  Optimist,  the  Old  Bachelor, 
and  Castles  in  the  Air  (Les  Chateaux  en  Espagne). 
Collin  d'Harleville  (1755-1S06),  who  died  whilst  Picard 
•ssas  comparatively  young,  wrote  less  than  the  latter, 
and  in  a  less  dramatic  form. 

The  stage  of  the  Empire  had  many  other  dramatists 
to  draw  upon.  Lemierre  (i 723-1 793),  of  the  old 
school,  wrote  several  tragedies,  of  which  Hypermnes- 
tra  and  the  Wido-,s  of  Malabar  are  considered  the 
best;  and  Florian  (1755-1794).  better  known  by  his 
Fables,  was  the  author  of  Jeatinot  and  Colin,  the  best 
of  his  comedies;  both  died  before  the  Directory.  An- 
drieux  (1759-1S33),  who  long  survived  the  Restoration, 
a  journalist  and  a  satirist  as  well  as  a  dramatist,  wrote 
Aneximandra,  a  lively  burlesque  which  met  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  the  Blunderers  (Etourdis), 
which  is  still  occasionally  acted.  Etienne  (177S-1S45), 
who  wrote  a  favourite  piece  called  the  Tzvo  sons-in- 
La-.',  and  Xepomucene  Lemercier  (1771-1S40),  a 
stickler  for  the  classical  fashions,  exhaust  the  list  of 
those  whom  it  is  worth  our  while  to  notice.  Lemercier,  a 
fertile  writer,  the  author  of  Pinto  and  Plautus,  boasted 
that  he  was  the  creator  of  a  historical  comedy,  and 
added  in  this  style  Christopher  Columbus  (iSog)  and 
Richelieu  (182S),  the  latter  being  his  latest  work.  He 
wrote  also  a  number  of  tragedies,  classical  and  histori- 
cal, of  which  Agamemnon,  written  when  he  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old,  is  considered  the  best.  In  iSio, 
shortly  after  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  he  published  a  somewhat  remarkable  poem, 
the  Atlantead,  or  the  Ne'vtonian  Theogony,  in  which 
Oxygen,  Caloric,  Gravitation,  Phospliorus,  appear  as 
the  divinities  of  a  latter-day  theocracy.  Nine  vears 
later  appeared  another  work,  the  Panhvpocrisiad,  or 
the  Infernal  Comedy  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
played,  according  to  the  author,  before  a  pit  of  demons, 
men  and  women,  in  the  infernal  regions. 

Philosophy  Dvring  the  Empire. 

Royer-Collard  (1763-1S45)  descended  from  an  old 
Jansenist  family.  He  was  still  young  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and  he  adopted  the  principles  of 
constitutional  progress  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Locke.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence 
of  Royer-Collard  upon  his  generation,  his  views  do  not 
manifest  the  metaphysical  strength  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  theories  of  the  great  English  philosopher. 

The  primitive  legislation  of  Louis-Gabriel- Ambroise, 
count  de  Bonald  (1754-1S40),  marks  a  distinct  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  ideas  of  France  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  century,  and  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned on  this  account  alone.  The  scope  of  the  work 
is  ambitious.  The  fact  is  that  Bonald  was  too  bold, 
that  his  generalisation  was  a  little  too  venturesome,  and 
that  his  arguments,  if  carried  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion, would  destroy  all  liberty  for  man,  for  the  state, 
and  for  religion. 

There  must  be  but  a  mere  mention  of  the  name  of 
Joseph  Joubert  (1754-1S24),  a  native  of  Montignac, 
who  left  behind  him  a  volume  of  Thoughts,  Essays, 
and  Maxims,  of  which  Sainte-Beuve  says  that  no 
300k  better  crowns  the  scries  commenced  by  the 
Thoughts  of  Pascal,  and  continued  by  La  Rochefou- 
:auld.  La  Bruvere.  and  Vauvenargues. 


The  Reign  of  Levis  Phillipe. — The 
Historians. 

After  each  epoch  of  unusual  activity,  and  especially 
activity  in  civil  or  international  warfare,  literature  has 
come  to  look  as  a  matter  of  course  for  the  advent  of 
historians  of  a  higher  order  than  the  mere  writers  of 
memoirs  and  annals  who  find  their  subjects  in  the  com- 
monplace occurrences  of  every  successive  generation. 
The  revolutions  of  empires  and  dynasties  naturally 
create  their  own  historians.  In  France  no  great  his- 
torian adorned  the  eighteenth  century,  whilst  the  nine- 
teenth has  already  produced  a  Thiers,  a  Guizot,  a 
Michelet.  a  Thierry,  a  Henri  Martin,  a  Louis  Blanc, 
and  a  Mignet.  But  whilst  Thiers,  Louis  Blanc,  Miche- 
let, and  Mignet  are  historians  of  their  own  age,  the 
others,  manifestly  belonging  to  the  same  school,  and 
owing  the  special  determination  of  their  faculties  to 
similar  causes,  have  gone  back  as  far  as  the  Mero- 
vingians, the  Norman  invasion  of  England,  and  the 
Renaissance,  and  abroad  as  far  as  England  and  Ger- 
many, for  their  subjects. 

Louis-Adolphe  Thiers  (1797-1S77)  has  a  double 
right  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  His  Histoire 
de  la  Revolution  Fran<;aise  appeared  between  1S23— 
1827,  and  brought  him  much  reputation.  Admirably 
systematic  from  beginning  to  end,  profoundly  thought 
out  and  lucidly  explained,  full  of  perspicacity,  of  move- 
ment, of  life,  of  elevation — no  mere  dry  record,  but  a 
brilliant  exposition  of  motives,  of  underlying  theories 
and  principles — the  History  of  the  French  Revolution 
is  a  luminous  and  elegant  contribution  to  historical  lit- 
erature. 

The  chief  fault  of  Thiers  as  a  historian  is  his  mis- 
leading partiality,  which  is  especially  displayed  in  his 
account  of  Napoleon's  wars,  and  reaches  its  climax  in 
that  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Franjois  Mignet  (1796),  whose  public  life  was 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  his  fellow-student,  was 
born  at  Aix,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Paris  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven.  He  also  wrote  a  Historv  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  appeared  in  1S24,  and  was 
received  with  a  favour  due  to  the  qualities  distinct 
from  those  of  his  friends.  His  chief  later  works  were 
on  the  '  Spanish  Successidn,'  on  Mary  Stuart,  and  on 
Charles  the  Fifth  after  his  abdication,  with,  last  of  all, 
the  rivalry  of  Charles  V  and  Francis  I.  Mignet  is  as 
trustworthy  as  Thiers  is  the  reverse.  But  his  historical 
manner  is  exceedingly  dr^-^as  also  is  his  style,  though 
it  is  correct  and  not  inelegant. 

An  older  man  than  either  Thiers  or  Mignet,  equally 
if  not  more  distinguished  as  a  historian,  though  he  did 
not  make  his  debut  in  this  branch  of  literature  until 
they  were  already  famous,  Fran^ois-Pierre-Guillaume 
Guizot  (17S7-1S74).  The  life  of  Guizot.  like  the  life  of 
Thiers,  was  constantly  divided  between  the  claims  of 
literature  and  the  distraction  of  public  affairs.  In  1S22, 
Guizot  began  to  edit  the  Memoirs  on  the  History  of 
the  English  Revolution,  in  twenty-six  volumes,  and 
Memoirs  relating  to  the  Ancient  History  of  France, 
in  thirty-one  volumes;  and,  debarred  from  the  lecture- 
room,  he  had  recourse  to  the  press,  wrote  articles  in 
the  Globe,  and  founded  a  review,  the  Revue  Fran^aise, 
of  which  a  number  appeared  every  two  months,  and 
which  had  a  great  influence  on  public  opinion.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1S27  that  he  published  his  firi 
Course  of  Modern  History;  but  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  his  pen  was  idle  during  this  portion  of  his 
life.  His  History  of  the  English  Revolution  occupied 
him  for  many  years  before  his  publication  in  1S26;  and 
amongst  the  other  fruits  of  a  laborious  life  m.iv  be 
mentioned  his  Essay  on  the  History  of  France,  which 
was  published  in  1S24.  In  1S28  the  Sorbonne  was  re- 
opened ;  and  Guizot's  second  and  third  course  of 
lectures  was  delivered  on  the  History  of  Civilisation 
in  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
French  Revolution;  a  course  which  may  perhaps  be 
regarded    a&   the    most    significant    monument   of  the 
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jreniii^  of  its  author.  In  1S41  Guizot  wrote  a  sketch  of 
W'ashinijton,  which  is  not  to  he  compared  with  the 
l:est  of  liis  literary  productions,  although  it  is  held  in 
esteem  in  tlie  northern  states.  At  the  aye  of  eiijhty- 
five  he  brought  out  a  resume  of  no  great  pretension, 
called  a  Histoi'v  of  Frattce  related  to  r/iv  tirandchil- 
drcn,  of  which  the  last  volume  appeared  after  his  death. 
Sound  common  sense  and  laborious  acquaintance  with 
facts  are  his  chief  characteristics. 

Jules  Michelet  (1798-1874)  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
tlie  most  distinguished  of  the  historical  school,  which, 
professedly  or  instinctively,  adopted  the  philosophical 
method  of  Guizot,  and  which,  not  satisfied  with  the 
mere  recital  of  facts,  however  complete  the  system 
upon  which  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  them, 
sought  in  history  its  more  lofty  tendencies,  its  more 
pregnant  lessons,  its  more  brilliant  adornments.  Born 
at  Paris  a  year  after  Thiers,  two  years  after  Mignet, 
he  devoted  himself  from  his  youth  to  the  study  which 
w.as  to  occup3'  him  throughout  his  long  life,  making  his 
first  attempts  on  public  favour  in  his  Chrotiological 
Tiihleau  of  Modern  Hi^torv  and  his  Syuchrotiic 
Tableau  of  Modern  Hislorv  published  in  1S25  and 
1S26.  In  1S31  appeared  his  Roman  History.  In  1S33 
lie  published  a  Precis  oj  Modern  History ;  and  in  the 
same  vear  he  began  his  voluminous  History  of  France, 
which  consumed  the  best  labours  of  four-and-twenty 
years,  while  a  History  of  the  Fvench  Revolution  alone 
took  him  six  years.  The  Sources  of  French  La-v  was 
issued  in  1S37;  he  also  wrote  a  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Lut/ier,  and  translated  the  Principles  of  the 
Philosophy  of  History  from  la  Scienza  J\^uoz'a  of 
Vico.  His  principal  work  Tlie  History  of  France, 
has  not  been  concluded;  and  several  volumes  of  it  ap- 
peared after  his  death.  He  also  devoted  himself  for 
two  or  three  years  to  natural  history,  and  wrote  treatises 
of  no  little  originality  on  Birds,  Insects,  The  Sea,  and 
many  other  heterogeneous  subjects. 

The  style  of  Michelet  is  sparkling,  full  of  bre-adth 
und  vigour,  of  fire  and  originality.  The  richness  of  the 
thoughts  seems  to  clog  the  pen  of  the  writer,  so  that 
his  language  becomes  ner\'Ous  and  even  turgid;  but  the 
brightness  of  his  pictures,  the  abundance  of  his  ideas, 
charm  the  reader  more  than  any  mere  evenness  and 
elegance  of  form. 

Augustin  Thierry  (1795-1S56)  falls  not  far  short  of 
the  genius  of  Guizot  and  Michelet;  and  indeed,  in  his 
stvie,  as  in  his  liistorical  scope,  he  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  these  two — approaching  both 
at  their  best,  excelling  both  in  certain  of  his  own  higher 
qualities,  and  yet  without  the  special  strength  which 
has  earned  for  them  their  highest  fame.  After  a 
specially  distinguished  course  at  college  and  univer- 
sity, he  gave  himself  entirely  to  historical  pursuits 
from  the  age  of  twenty;  and  ten  years  of  arduous  and 
unremitting  toil  resulted  in  the  complete  loss  of  eye- 
sight in  1S26.  One  of  his  best-known  works,  the 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  England,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  preceding  year;  whilst  in  the  year  follow- 
ing he  gave  to  the  world  his  hellers  on  French 
History.  His  affliction  seemed  only  to  nerve  him  to 
greater  efforts.  Ten  I'ears  of  Historical  Studies  ap- 
peared in  1S40;  Narratives  of  the  Meroxnngian  Times 
six  years  later;  a  Collection  of  the  Monuments  of  the 
History  of  the  Third-Estate  (of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1S49.  the  other  two  later);  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Third-Estate, 
in  1S53.  The  Collection  occupied  him  during  se\en 
years,  and  was  only  brought  to  a  close  by  his  death  in 
1S56.  W'e  m.iv  judge  of  the  spirit  with  which  Thierry 
pursued  his  labours  by  a  noble  and  pathetic  self-allu- 
sion, which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  insert  in  the  preface 
of  his  TcJi  I'ears  of  Historical  Studies:  "Blind  and 
suffering,  without  hope  and  almost  without  respite,  I 
can  bear  this  testimony  which,  coming  from  me,  will 
not  be  suspected.  There  is  in  the  world  something 
better    than    material    enioyments,    better    thun    for- 


tune, better  even  than  health,  and  that  is  devotion  t, 
science." 

After  having  written  for  four  years  in  the  Liberal 
newspaper  Le  '  Bon  Sens,  he  founded  in  1839  The 
Revieiv  of  Progress,  and  published  the  year  following 
his  well-known  treatise  on  the  Organisation  of  Labour. 
The  year  after  that  appeared  The  History  of  Ten 
i'ears. 

Louis  Blanc  has  also  written  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  (1847),  and  enthralling  subject  for 
Frenchmen,  which,  in  addition  to  himself,  Thiers, 
Mignet,  and  Michelet,  occupied  the  labours  of  Droz 
(1773-1S50)  and  de  Lamartine  (1790-1S69).  The  lat- 
ter, however,  has  received  more  credit  for  his  History 
of  the  Girondins  (1S47),  a  topic  eminently  suited  te 
his  personal  dispositions  and  predilections. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  mention  the  remaining  his- 
torians of  this  period:  Henri  Martin  (iSio),  the 
writer  of  a  remarkably  full  and  trustworthy  History  of 
France,  in  seventeen  bulky  volumes,  invaluable  to  the 
student,  and  which  has  often  been  put  under  contribu- 
tion for  this  History  of  French  Literature;  Amedee 
Thierry  (1797),  author  of  a  Hislorv  of  the  Gauls;  de 
Vaulabelle  (1799),  author  of  a  History  of  the  T~mo 
Restorations ;  Duruy  (iSii),  who  confined  himself  to 
the  history  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Greece;  Sainte- 
Beuve  (1804-1869),  whom  we  shall  encounter  further 
on,  but  whose  History  of  Port-Royal  exacts  for  him 
a  mention  in  the  present  chapter;  and  A  de  Tocque- 
ville  (180^-18^9),  rather  a  philosopher  than  a  historian, 
whose  works  on  Democracy  in  America  and  The  Old- 
Regime  and  the  Revolution  must  be  classed  amongst 
the  most  valuable  historical  monuments  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurj. 

The  Poets  of  the  Romantic  School. 

Victor  Marie  Hugo  was  born  at  Besanfon  on  the 
2Sth  of  February,  1802.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
wrote  a  drama,  Arlamene,  to  celebrate  the  accession  of 
Louis  Will,  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  an 
accessit  for  a  poem  on  the  Advantages  of  Study,  in 
competition  for  a  prize  of  the  Academy.  His  Odes  et 
Poesies  Diverses  appeared  in  1S22,  when  he  was 
twenty,  and  were  followed  two  years  afterwards  by  a 
fresh  collection.  In  these  poems,  though  great  strength 
and  beauty  of  diction  are  apparent,  nothing  that  can 
be  called  distinct  innovation  appears.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  Odes  et  Ballades  of  1826,  and  the  Orientales 
of  1829.  Here  the  Romantic  challenge  is  definitely 
thrown  down.  The  subjects  are  taken  by  preference 
from  times  and  countries  which  the  classical  tradition 
had  regarded  as  barbarous.  The  metres  and  rhythm 
are  studiously  broken,  varied,  and  irregular;  the  lan- 
guage has  the  utmost  possible  glow  of  colour  as  op- 
posed to  the  cold  correctness  of  classical  poetry,  the 
completest  disdain  of  conventional  periphrasis,  the 
boldest  reliance  on  exotic  terms  and  daring  neologisms. 
Two  romances  in  prose,  more  fantastic  in  subject  and 
audacious  in  treatment  than  the  wildest  of  the  Orien- 
tales, had  preceded  the  latter.  The  first.  Hand  d'Islande. 
was  published  anonymously  in  1S23.  It  handled  with 
much  extravagance,  but  with  extraordinary  force  and  , 
picturesqneness,  the  adventures  of  a  bandit  in  Norway. 
The  second,  Bug  yargal.  an  earlier  form  of  which  had 
already  appeared  in  the  Co?iseriateur,  was  publishec 
in  1826.  Amongst  his  poems,  published  subsequentlr 
to  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  Songs  of  Txvilight 
(iS'^'^),  Rays  and  Shado-.es  (1S40),  Inner  Voices,  The 
Chastisements  (1S53),  Contemplations  (1S56),  This 
Legend  of  Centuries  (1S59),  '^^  which  the  second  pari 
has  just  appeared,  the  Song  of  the  Streets  and  of  the 
Woods  (1865),  and  The  'Terrible  Tear  (1S72).  Rayi 
and  Shadozos,  written  five  years  later,  contains  some 
of  Victor  Hugo's  most  brilliant  feats  of  versification  ■ 
but  already  the  poet's  thoughts  are  becoming  ht^"? 
c.,..;o.,s      In   all   these   lyrics,  excepting  perhap.-  tlio.- 
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portions  of  Oaes  and  Ballads  t.iac  reier  to  politics,  and 
especially  to  Napoleon,  there  is  not  a  discordant,  not  a 
jarring  note;  whoever  can  understand  poetrv  £nds 
there  treasures  ot"  pure  poetic  feeling.  Had  Victor 
Hugo  merely  confined  himself  to  art  pure  and  simple 
he  Vould  still  be  the  greatest  o(  French  lyric  poets. 
But  his  talent  is  many-sided,  and  in  romance  and  in  the 
drama  he  has  left,  as  in  lyric  poetry,  indelible  traces. 
We  shall  refer  to  'him  hereafter  as  novelist  and 
dramatist. 

After  Victor  Hugo,  we  naturally  turn  to  Alphonse 
de  Lamartine.  In  1S20  he  published  his  first  volume 
of  poetrv.  the  Poetical  Meditations,  which  met  with  a 
great  and  deserved  success.  They  are  original,  elegant 
in  form,  and  filled  with  partly  religious,  partly  melan- 
choly thoughts,  which  at  that  time  had  the  charm  of 
novelty.  The  Ode  to  ilanoel  and  the  Ode  to  Bonald 
were  admired  by  all  true  lovers  of  lyric  poetry  :  whilst 
the  rising  generation  fell  into  enthusiasm  over  such 
harmonious  elegies  as  Isolation,  the  I'a/c.  the  Autumn. 
and,  above  all,  over  the  Lake,  which  has  been  called  "a 
work  of  unhoped-for  perfection,  a  profound  and  limpid 
union,  an  image  found  once,  and  recognized  bji  all 
hearts."  A  few  years  afterwards  appeared  the  Poetical 
and  Religious  Harmonies,  which,  though  admired  by 
many,  seem  rather  diffuse.  After  the  July  Revolu- 
tion, de  Lamartine  went  to  the  East,  and  one  year  after 
his  return  published  {1S35)  in  prose,  his  Remem- 
brances. Impressions.  Thoughts,  and  Landscapes  dur- 
ing a  Voyage  in  the  East,  in  which  splendid  descrip- 
tions often  take  the  place  of  accuracy  and  observation. 
This  was  followed  by  yocelyn.  a  poem.  In  1S3S  ap- 
peared another  poem.  The  Pall  of  an  Angel,  crowded 
with  the  strangest  fancies,  and  the  most  gigantic  and 
eccentric  comparisons,  which  contains  also  some,  but 
not  many,  beauties  of  the  first  order.  His  last  poems, 
the  Poetical  Musings,  want  that  spirit  and  elegance 
which  distinguished  his  earlier  verse.  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine has  also  written  several  tales  in  prose,  edited  two 
monthly  reviews.  The  Counsellor  of  the  People  (1S49- 
1S52),  and  The  Ciziliser  (1S52-1S56).  and  published 
during  several  years  a  Pamiliar  Course  of  Literature, 
which,  begun  in  1S56,  had  a  legitimate  and  well- 
deserved  success.  His  tragedy  in  verse,  Toussaint 
Lomerture,  met  with  little  favour  when  it  was  pla^-ed 
in  1S50. 

Alfred.  Count  de  Vigny  (1799-1S63),  was  born  three 
years  before  Victor  Hugo,  and  was,  like  the  latter,  a 
romancist.  a  dramatist,  and  a  poet.  In  1S22  appeared 
his  first  Poems:  two  years  later  a  so-called  passion 
play,  Eloa.  or  tht  Sister  of  the  Angels.  The  same 
year  which  saw  the  production  of  Cinq  Mars  brought 
to  light  also  his  first  volume  of  verse,  Poems  Ancient 
and  Modern  (1S26),  in  which  "The  Deluge,"  "Moses," 
and  "Florida"  were  much  admired.  The  Destinies 
and  A  Poet's  journal  were  published  after  his  death 
in  1S64.  One  of  the  sweetest  and  best  of  his  poems  is 
"The  Horn."  a  reminiscence  of  the  tradition  of  Roland 
and  Charlemagne,  will  give  but  the  beginning  and  the 
end. 

The  youngest  of  the  poets  of  the  romantic  school 
was  Alfred  de  Musset  (1S10-1S57).  and  he  was  also  the 
first  who  succumbed  to  death.  He.  too.  was  a  dra- 
cnatist  and  a  novelist:  and  he  left  behind  him  the  Con- 
fession of  a  child  of  the  Age.  written  in  his  twentv- 
seventh  year,  which  recalls  in  some  sort  the  Confes- 
sions of  Rousseau,  and  in  a  few  of  its  passages  i's  as 
filthily  realistic.  There  was  in  him  something  of  the 
agile,  loose,  adorably  impertinent.  Like  the  teasing 
gnat  of  la  Fontaine,  his  happiness  was  in  making  the 
old  classic  lions  fume  learnedlv.  Manifold,  invulnera- 
ble, he  copied  now  the  fresh  attractiveness  of  Mathurin 
Regnier  {don  Paez).  now  ihe  passion  of  Faust  {The 
Cup  and  the  Lips),  sometimes  the  glowing  pictures  of 
Parisina.  Lara.  The  Corsair  {Portia),  more  fre- 
quently the  epic  zigzags  of  Don  yuan  (.Xamouna); 
whilst,  a  rival  of  Marivaux,  he  brought  to  the  Theatre 
Frant;ais  his  delightful  Caprices.     His    Batl.id   to  the 


Moon,  a  paroay  o^  '.\z  romant;c  school,  was,  in  its 
time,  sung  all  over  Paris.  De  Mussel's  earliest  pro- 
duction was  a  volume  oi  poems,  the  Tales  of  Spain 
ana  Italy  (1S30).  Perhaps  his  masterpiece  in  verse  is 
Rolla.  which  appeared  in  1S35  in  the  columns  of  the 
Rczue  dcs  Deux  Mondes;  though  the  A'ights.  which 
followed  soon  after,  contain,  as  do  also  his  minor 
poems,  many  passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  have 
secured  to  him  a  more  than  ephemeral  fame. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  exponent  of  satirical 
poetry  after  the  Revolution  of  1S30  was  Auguste 
Barbier  (1S05).  Some  men  make  revolutions,  but  oi 
Barbier  it  may  be  said  that  the  Revolution  made  him. 
It  inspired  him  with  vengefijl  strains  full  of  wild 
patriotism,  that  have  only  been  equalled  by  some  por- 
tions of  Victor  Hugo's  Chastisements.  One  should 
read  Les  fambes  to  realise  to  what  height  of  savage 
grandeur  the  French  language  can  rise.  These  poems 
were  published  separately  in  1S30  in  the  Re-  ue  de 
Paris;  the  most  conspicuous  for  beauty  of  form  are  La 
Curee,  L'Emeute.  and  La  Popularite.  These  satires, 
admirable  in  style  as  well  as  magnificent  in  inspiration, 
were  immediately  recognised  as  the  work  of  a  great 
poet.  L'nfortunately  Auguste  Barbier  did  not  justify 
the  hopes  raised  by  this  striking  debut:  his  second 
publication,  //  Pianto.  is  not  comparable  to  Les 
yambes.  It  may  be  that  Barbier  was  unadapted  for 
any  other  style  of  poetry  than  satire. 

Sainte-Beuve,  who  is  chiefly  known  as  a  literarv 
critic,  and  whom  we  shall  meet  in  that  capacity  anon, 
wrote  some  poems.  Consolations,  when  the  writer  was 
twenty-six  years  old:  and  published  in  1S37  Thoughts 
in  August,  which,  though  not  remarkable  as  triumphs 
of  versification,  are  elegant  and  worthy  of  being  read, 
the  same  delicate  grace  distinguishing  their  author  as  a 
poet  which  has  earned  him  high  fame  as  a  writer  of 
prose.  He  had  already,  in  1S29.  published  a  volume  of 
elegiac  poems  under  the  pseudonym  of  Joseph  Delonr.e, 
to  whom  he  attributed  them  as  posthumous  remains. 
Emile  Deschamps  (1791-1S71).  who  was  also  a  drama- 
tist, wrote  Trench  and  Foreign  Studies  in  light  and 
fluent  verse;  whilst  his  brother  Antoni  (1S00-1S69}  is 
best  known  as  the  skilful  and  not  ungraceful  transLitor 
of  Dante,  and  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  refined 
Studies  of  Italy,  reminiscences  of  his  sojourn  for 
some  years  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Theophile  Gautier 
{1S11-1S72).  a  writer  of  romances,  voyages,  and 
general  essays,  a  literary,  dramatic,  and  art  critic,  is 
also  known  for  two  or  three  volumes  of  spirited  and 
graceful  verse;  The  Comedy  of  Death  (1S3S),  and 
Enamels  and  Cameos  C1S52)  amongst  them. 

The  Critics. 

The  three  famous  lecturers  of  the  Scrbonne,  by 
whom  the  University  of  Paris  revived  under  the  Res- 
toration all  its  ancient  glories — Gi:izot,  Viilemain.  and 
Cousin — were  the  head  and  Iroin  of  the  complex 
school  of  thought  which  inspired  the  timid  govern- 
ments of  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X  with  so  much 
alarm.  Viilemain  (1790-1S69)  was  in  every  wav  fitted 
to  be  an  apostle  of  innovation.  Himself  purely  clas- 
sical in  his  training,  in  his  intellectual  bent  and  lacul- 
ties,  he  was  not  interior  in  point  of  style  to  the  polished 
writers  of  the  preceding  century.  He  de\  'ed  himself 
chiefly  to  literary  studies:  and  in  1S12  his  S'logy  of 
Montaigne  w,-is  crowned  by  the  Academy.  .  -e  like 
honour  was  earned,  at  intervals  of  two  years,  by  dis- 
course on  The  Advantages  and  Inconz'enience^  of 
Criticism,  and  a  Eulogy  of  Montesijuieu.  As  a  pro- 
fessor he  delivered  the  most  successtiil  and  brilli.int 
lectures,  of  which  those  up  to  1S26  are  lost,  but  those 
dating  from  that  time  were  subsequently  published  as 
a  Course  of  French  Literature:  a  Picture  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  His  popularity  as  a  lecturer  was 
great. 

Amongst  the  distinctively  literary  critics  who  earned 
their  first  celebrity  in  the  pages  of  a  newspaper,  andot 
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whom  several  have  obtained  a  more  than  journalistic 
tame,  none  is  more  eminent  than  Sainte-Beuve,  whom 
n-e  have  already  encountered  in  the  Chiacle  of  Victor 
Hugo.  Of  hispoems  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
measure  of  his  critical  faculty  may  be  taken  in  a  work 
published  in  1S2S.  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
if  not  the  most  brilliant  and  caustic,  of  all  that  he  has 
written.  This  was  a  Historical  and  Critical  Sketch 
of  French  Poeirv  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  a.  work  of 
great  perspicacitv,  dealing  in  a  fresh  and  vigorous  style 
with  the  age  of  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade.  As  a  liter- 
ary critic,  pure  and  simple, — and  this  must  always  be 
Sainte-Beuve's  best  title  to  esteem, — he  was  bold,  inde- 
pendent, and  nothing  if  not  pungent,  hiding  this  pun- 
gency often  under  an  appearance  of  bonhomie.  His 
Literary  Portraits  and  Contemporary  Portraits  bear 
witness  not  only  to  enthusiasm,  hero-worship,  and  dog- 
matism, but  also  to  a  generous  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  adopted,  and  to  his  freedom  from 
conventionality,  and  his  superiority  to  merely  tradi- 
tional judgments. 

Vitet  (1802-1S73),  another  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Globe,  is  honourably  known  for  his  trilogy  on  the 
epoch  of  the  Ligue.  which  he  elucidated  in  his  Barri- 
cades (1826),  the  States  of  Blois.  and  the  Death  of 
Henry  III. 

As  a  literary  historian,  dominated  by  the  march  of 
the  new  ideas  of  the  century,  Xapoleon-Desire  Nisard 
(1S06),  who  succeeded  Villemain  in  his  professorship,  is 
a  writer  of  great  elegance  and  painstaking  accuracy. 
His  principal  works,  most  of  which  were  published  be- 
fore 184S,  are  a  volume  on  the  Latin  Poets  of  the  De- 
cadence, an  Abstract  of  the  History  of  French  Liter- 
ature, and  a  fuller  History  of  Literature,  the  publica- 
tion whereof  occupied  him  during  the  last  five  years  of 
Louis  Philippe's  reign.  Jean-Jacques  Ampere  (1800- 
1864)  also  takes  worthily  his  place  among  the  splendid 
array  of  literary  critics  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
He  wrote  several  books  of  travel  and  literary  essays, 
but  is  best  known  as  an  historian  by  his  erudite  Liter- 
ary History  of  France  before  the  twelfth  century,  to 
which  the  author  of  this  present  book  is  under  great 
obligations;  a  Roman  History  at  Rome,  published  in 
1S61.  and  the  three  following  years;  and  The  Roman 
Empire  at  Rome,  which  appeared  after  Ampere's 
death. 

Last  on  our  list  of  critics  and  historians  stands 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  (1S05-1S59),  who,  at  an  early 
age,  was  sent  with  M.  de  Beaumont  (1802-1S66)  to  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  study  the  prison-system 
there.  On  their  return,  they  published  in  1S32  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations,  under  the  title  The  Peni- 
tentiary System  in  the  United  States,  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  France,  which  was  a  strong  plea  in  favour  of 
the  cellular  system  as  practised  in  Philadelphia, 
namely,  perfect  isolation  of  the  prisoner  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  Three  years  later  de  Tocqueville  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  Democracy  in  America,  of 
which  the  second  part  appeared  in  1S40.  This  book 
produced  a  great  sensation,  and  founded,  as  it  w'ere.  a 
new  political  school,  having  for  its  aim  individual  lib- 
erty and  decentralisation. 

The  Philosophers. 

Victor  Cousin  was  born  in  1792,  at  Paris,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  pupils  of  the  Lycee  Charle- 
magne. He  passed  thence  to  Ecole  Xormale,  and,  in 
the  year  of  the  Restoration,  became  Assistant  Profes- 
sor to  Royer-CoUard  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  adopted 
vigorously  the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher,  which 
practically  amounted  to  a  translation  of  the  Scottish 
school  of  Rcid  and  Stewart,  but  he  soon  combined 
with  them  much  that  he  borrowed  from  Kant  and  his 
successor  in  Germany.  His  brilliant  but  patchy  eclec- 
ticism had  had  its  day,  and  he  saw  it;  but  he  earned 
new  and  perhaps  more  lasting  l.iurels  by  betaking  him- 
self to  the   study   of   French   literary  history   and  pro- 


ducing some  charming  essays  on  the  ladies  of  the 
Fronde.  Cousin's  history  is  interesting  as  an  instance 
of  the  accidental  prosperity  which  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century  the  mixture  of  politics  and  literature 
brought  to  men  of  letters.  But  his  own  literary  merits 
are  very  considerable.  Without  the  freedom  and  orig- 
inality of  the  great  writers  who  were  for  the  most  part 
his  juniors  by  ten  or  twelve  years,  he  possessed  a 
style  studied  from  the  best  models  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which,  despite  a  certain  artificiality,  has  great 
beauty.  Besides  editions  of  the  philosophical  classics, 
the  chief  works  of  his  earlier  period  are  Fragments 
Philosophiques,  1827,  Cours  de  V Historie  de  la  Philo- 
sophic, 1827;  of  his  later,  Du  Vrai,  Du  Beau  et  Du 
Bicn,  and  his  studies  on  the  women  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Less  known  perhaps  to  succeeding  generations  than 
either  Cousin  or  JouffroA*  was  Elaine  de  Biran  (1766— 
1S24),  a  disciple  of  Condillac,  though  with  a  decided 
tendenc3'  towards  materialism.  In  1S05  he  broke  de- 
cidedly with  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained, 
and  more  or  less  heartily  adopted  the  ideas  of  Royer- 
Collard,  whom  in  fact  he  had  anticipated  in  his  objec- 
tion to  the  views  of  bis  first  teacher.  Royer-Collard 
declared  that  Maine  de  Biran  was  "the  master  of  all  of 
us;"  whilst  ^'ictor  Cousin  himself  called  him  "the  first 
metaphysician  of  our  time."  His  fournal  Intime 
contains  manv  acute  and  interesting  notes  on  Bonald's 
PhilosphicalRescarches,  on  Lamennais'  Essay  on  In- 
difference, and  on  such  works  as  those  of  Droz  (1773- 
1850),  Laromiguiere  (1756-1S37),  Berard  (17S9-1S2S), 
Destutt  de  Tracy  (1754-1836),  developed  Condillac  in 
his  Elements  of  Ideology;  Broussais  (1772-1838)  vio- 
lently attacked  the  eclectics  in  his  essay  on  Irritation 
and  Folly;  Charles  Fourier  (1772-1S37)  advanced 
some  crude  theories,  which  were  known  by  the  title  of 
Social  Mechanics;  Saint  Simon  (1762-1825)  setup  his 
counter-scheme  of  Christianity  upon  the*  "rehabilita- 
tion of  the  flesh,"  and  further  developed  a  scheme  of 
socialism.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  founded  a 
journal  called  the"  Producteur,  devoted  to  industrial 
topics  and  interests,  which  had  amongst  its  earliest 
contributors  Auguste  Comte  (179S-1S57),  Augustin 
Thierry  (1795-1856I,  Rodrigue  (1794-1S50),  Enfantin 
(1796-1S64),  and  others. 

The  Novelists. 

Of  the  novelists  none  was  more  genuinely  a  type  of 
the  romantic  school  than  Prosper  Merimee.  Born  at 
Paris,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  painter  and  s.-ivant, 
Merimee  was  a  man  of  letters  from  his  boyhood.  He 
was  barely  twenty -two  when  he  published  The 
Dramas  of  Clara  Gazul,  a  Spanish  Actress,  which, 
of  course,  were  not  Spanish;  and  within  a  few  years 
he  betrayed  the  gradual  settling  of  his  mind  in  its  des- 
tined groove  by  the  production  of  La  Guzla,  a  selec- 
tion of  Illyri'a-M  Poetry  (1S27),  which  were  again 
poems  from  a  pretended  foreign  source,  but  really 
written  by  Merimee  himself;  the  Jacquerie,  Scenes  of 
Feudalism  (1S2S),  the  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX  (1829),  and  Mosaic,  a  collection  of  stories 
(1S33).  In  historical  romance  his  best  tale  is  The 
Carrying  of  the  Redoubt,  very  short  but  very  charac- 
teristic. 

Less  brilliant,  less  polished  in  form,  but  more  acute 
and  infinitely  more  profound  than  Merimee,  was  Henri 
Bevle  (1783-1842),  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  de 
Stendhal,  the  predecessor,  the  master,  and  the  friend 
of  the  author  of  Colombo.  Balzac  has  described  hini 
as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  our  times;" 
he  might  have  said  one  of  the  greatest,  if  Beyle  hiid 
not  wasted  his  powers  in  dilettantism.  Thus  he  wrote 
two  novels  of  surprising  depth  and  analytic  power — 
La  Chartreuse  de  Parme  and  Rouge  et  A'oir — the 
former  of  which,  said  again  Balzac,  was  one  of  the 
finest  ever  written.  Stendhal  composed  a  series  o! 
'.lies  of  perfect  .symmetry,  like    The  Abbess  of  Castrc 
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The  name  of  H.  de  Latouche  (17S5-1S5T)  has  al- 
ready passed  in  the  recollection  of  Frenchmen. 

Alexandre  Dumas  was  born  at  Villers-Cotterets,  a 
short  distance  from  Paris,  on  the  ;4th  of  Jul.v.  1S03. 
From  the  first  he  had  been  conscious  of  his  own  liter- 
ary instincts,  but  his  mind  \yas  so  uncultiyated  that  he 
had  to  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  laborious  self-in- 
struction. The  talent  of  Alexandre  Dumas  was  so 
manv-sided  that  he,  perhaps,  had  no  idea  of  taking  to 
fiction  until  chance  accidentally  led  him  to  this  new 
ground.  It  was  only  towards  1S40  that  he  reyealed 
his  qualifications  as  a  novelist.  Attention  was  first 
centred  upon  his  Traz'elling^Imfressions.wheTe'm  truth, 
vyit,  and  harmless  mepdacity  are  so  cleverly  blended, 
Ihat  the  mend.acitv  is  forgotten  in  favour  of  the  wit. 
These  \vere  quickly  followed  by  The  Three  Musket- 
eers, the  one  of  Alexandre  Dumas'  novels  which  is 
probably  destined  to  outlive  all  the  others.  This  work, 
within  certain  limits,  may  be  described  as  a  master- 
piece. Dumas  remained  nearly  up  to  his  death  the 
most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most  productive,  of  French 
novelists.  He  continued  The  Three  Musketeers, 
wrote  story  after  story  with  incredible  rapidity,  and 
\vhether  inJ^w^fw  Marmot,  the  .^rtarante-Cinq,  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  and  the  endless  succession  of  historical 
novels  that  issued  from  his  pen,  or  in  Diane  de  Cleves 
and  Ange  Pi  ton,  his  qualities  were  seldom  at  fault. 
These  qualities  we  may  resume  in  a  few  phrases  :  for 
brilliancy  of  improvisation,  for  ingenuity  of  invention, 
Alexandre  Dumas  has  no  equal. 

George  Sand  (1S04-1S76),  a  woman  of  talent  who 
has  immortalised  her  nom  de  flume  by  so  many  admi- 
rable tales  of  passion,  joy,  and  grief,  is  a  writer  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  dashing  Dumas  as  is  well  possible.  Her 
works  were  more  thoughtful,  concentrated,  and  medi- 
tative. Valentine,  Indiana,  Telia.  Mauprat,  followed 
each  other.  She  was  often  carried  a^yay  by  her  gen- 
erous impulses  and  noble  instincts;  and  the  otherwise 
charming  stories  of  Simon,  le  Meunier  d^ Angibault, 
Le  Peche  de  M.  Antoine,  were  not  free  of  paradox. 
She  was  an  indefatigable  worker;  and  if  jfean  de  la 
Roche,  Le  Marquis  de  Villemer,  Cesarine  Dietrich, 
have  not  pleased  as  much  as  Les  Beaux  Messieurs  de 
Bois-Dore,  the  productions  of  her  old  age  were  worthy 
of  her  talent. 

Charles  de  Bernard  du  Grail  (1S05-1850)  has  written 
two  works,  Gerfaut  and  Le  Gentilhomme  Camfag- 
nard,  that  deserve  to  remain  as  models  of  fiction.  Of 
all  French  novelists  of  the  literary  movement  of  1S30, 
Charles  de  Bernard  was  the  one  whom  Thackeray  pro- 
fessed to  admire  as   a   model. 

If  it  were  enough  for  a  writer  to  produce  one  single 
perfect  work  Frederick  Soulie  (1S00-1S47)  should  be  a 
great  novelist,  for  Le  Lion  Amoureux,  a  story  of  the 
highest  dramatic  bent,  made  up  of  the  simplest  inci- 
dents of  life,  can  be  read  and  re-read.  Soulie"s  pro- 
ductions are  numerous  and  of  very  unequal  merit. 

Opinions  may  vary  upon  the  nature  of  such  works 
as  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  anA  The  Wandering  ye-v; 
but  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
rare  power  of  invention  shown  by  their  author  Eugene 
Sue  (1S04-1S57).  Sainte-Beuve  has  branded  him  as 
the  de  Sade  of  modern  fiction.  This  is  an  exaggera- 
tion; but  if  his  pen  was  responsible  for  little  harm,  it 
did  no  good. 

.\t  the  beginning  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  Victor 
Hugo  had  already  earned  his  place  amongst  the  lead- 
ing writers  of  the  French  romance  by  his  Last  Days  of 
a  Condemned  Man  (1S29),  and  Xotre  Dame  de  Paris. 
Subsequently  Victor  Hugo  acquired  more  substantial 
titles  to  the  name  of  novelist. 

The  Last  Chouan  (1S27)  Vas  the  earliest  work  of 
Honore  de  Balzac,  which  he  published  with  his  own 
name  on  the  title  page.  In  a  few  years  Honore  de 
Balzac  was  a  household  word  in  France,  and  in  Paris 
especially,  whose  life  he  had  shown  himself  able  to 
photograph  with  so  much  fidelity,  and  to  surround  with 
such  a  brilliant  halo.     He  is  the  prince  of  French  nov- 


elists. The  Philosophy  of  Marriage,  the  Bal  de 
Sceaux,  Gobseck,  A  Double  Family,  came  in  succession 
from  his  enchanted  pen.  He  left  behind  him  five 
dramas:  X'autrin.  The  Resources  of  ^uinola.  Pamela 
Giraud,  The  Stepmother,  and  Mercadet;  lives  of  La 
Fontaine  and  Moliere,  a  Monograph  on  the  Parisian 
Press,  essays  and  letters  innumerable,  not  to  mention 
frequent  contributions  to  many  newspapers. 

With  the  mantle  of  Rabelais  upon  his  shoulders  he 
sat  down  to  his  Physiology  of  Marriage;  or.  A  Medi- 
tation of  Eclectic  Philosophy  upon  Conjugul  Hafpi- 
ness  and  Vnhappiness;  published  by  a  young  bachelor. 
Balzac's  characters  are  never  quite  human,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  placed  has  something  of 
the  same  reality  (though  it  is  for  the  most  part  tragic- 
ally and  not  comically  unreal),  as  that  of  Dickens. 
Everything  is  seen  through  a  kind  of  distorting  lens, 
yet  the  actual  vision  is  defined  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary precision,  and  in  the  most  vivid  colours.  Balzac 
had  great  drawbacks.  Despite  his  noble  prefix  he 
cannot  conceive  or  draw  either  a  gentleman  or  a  lady. 
His  virtuous  characters  are  usually  virtuous  in  the 
theatrical  sense  only;  his  scheme  of  human  character 
is  altogether  low  and  mean.  But  he  can  analyse  vice 
and  meanness  with  wonderful  vigour,  and  he  is  almost 
unmatched  in  the  power  of  conferring  apparent  reality 
upon  what  the  reader  nevertheless  feels  to  be  imaginary 
and  ideal. 

The  X.\tur.\i.istic  or   Re.^listic    School. 

According  to  this  most  recent  school,  literature  is  to 
be  strictly  "  scientific,"  to  confine  itself  to  anatomy,  and, 
it  would  appear,  to  morbid  anatomy  only.  The  Roman- 
tic treatment,  that  is  to  say,  the  presentation  of  natural 
facts  in  an  artistic  setting,  is  rigidly  proscribed.  Every- 
thing must  be  set  down  on  the  principle  of  a  newspaper 
report,  or.  to  go  to  another  art  for  an  illustration,  as  if  by 
a  photographic  camera,  not  by  an  artist's  pencil.  Now 
it  will  be  obvious  to  any  impartial  critic  that  the  pur- 
suance of  this  method  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the  interest  of 
a  book.  The  reader,  unless  of  the  very  lowest  order  of 
intellect,  does  not  want  in  a  novel  a  mere  reproduction 
of  the  facts  of  life,  still  less  a  mere  scientific  reference 
of  them  to  causes.  Accordingly,  the  naturalist  method 
inevitably  produces  an  extreme  dullness.  In  their 
search  for  a  remedy,  its  practitioners  have  observed 
that  there  are  certain  divisions  of  human  action,  usually 
classed  as  vice  and  crime,  in  which,  for  their  ow  n  sake, 
and  independently  of  pleasure  in  artistic  appreciation 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented,  a  morbid 
interest  is  felt  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  They, 
therefore,  with  business  like  shrewdness,  invariably,  or 
almost  invariably,  select  their  subjects  t'rora  these 
privileged  classes.  The  ambition  of  the  naturalist, 
briefly  described  without  epigram  or  flippancy,  but  as 
he  would  himself  say  scientifically,  is  to  mention  the 
unmentionable  with  as  much  fulness  of  detail  as  possi- 
ble. In  this  business  M.  Emile  Zola  has  not  hitherto 
been  surpassed,  though  many  of  his  pupils  have  run 
him  hard.  Unfortunately,  for  those  who  are  proof 
against  the  attraction  of  disgusting  subjects  merely  be- 
cause they  are  disgusting,  M.  Zola  is  one  of  the  dullest 
of  writers.  His  style  is  also  very  bad,  possessing  for 
its  sole  merits  a  certain  vulgar  vigour  \vhich  is  occa- 
sionally not  inefiective,  and  a  capacity  for  vivid 
description.  He  is  deeply  learned  in  argot,  or  slang, 
the  use  of  which  is  one  of  the  naturalist  instruments, 
and  his  works  are  therefore  not  useless  as  repertories  of 
expressions  to  be  avoided.  M.  Zola"s  criticisms  are 
more  interesting  than  his  no\  els,  consisting  chiefly  of 
vigorous  denunciations  of  all  the  good  writers  of  his 
own  day. 

CONCLVSIOX. 

The  first  thing,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
thing,    which   must   strike    anyone    who     looks    upon 
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French  literature  as  a  whole,  is  that,  talving  all  condi- 
tions together,  it  is  the  most  complete  example  of  regu- 
larly and  independently  developed  national  literature 
that  presents  itself  anywhere.  It  is  no  doubt  inferior  in 
the  point  of  independence  to  Greek,  but  then  it  has  a 
much  longer  course,  considered  as  the  exponent  of  na- 
tional character.  It  has  a  shorter  course  than  English, 
and  it  is  not  more  generally  expository  of  national  char- 
acteristics; but  then  it  is  fora  great  part  of  that  course 
infinitelv  more  independent  of  foreign  influences,  and, 
unlike  English,  it  has  scarcely  any  breaks  or  dead  sea- 
sons in  its  record.  Compared  with  Latin  (which  as  a 
literature  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  modelled  on  Greek) 
it  is  exceptionally  original;  compared  with  Spanish 
and  Italian  it  has  been  exceptionally  long-liyed  and 
hale  in  its  life;  compared  with  German  it  was  excep- 
tionally early  in  attaining  the  full  possession  of  its 
faculties. 

The  French  made  their  own  epic,  their  own  lyric, 
their  own  comic  and  miscellaneous  drama.  They  may 
be  said  almost  to  haye  invented  the  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing kind  of  history  called  the  memoir,  which  has  cliar- 
acteristics  distinguishing  it  radically  from  the  classical 
commentary.  They  apparently  invented  the  essay,  and 
though  they  only  borrowed  the  beast-fable,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  seen  in  it  the  germ  of 
the  short  verse  tale  which  has  no  direct  moral  bearing. 
All  the  nations  of  Europe,  so  to  speak,  sent  during  the 
middle  ages  their  own  raw  material  of  subject  to  be 
worked  up  b^-  French  or  French-speaking  men  into 
literary  form.  France  therefore  gives  (next  to  Greece, 
and  in  some  respects  even  before  Greece)  the  most 
instructive  and  trustworthy  example  extant  of  the  chro- 
nology and  order  of  spontaneous  literary  development 
— first  poetry,  then  drama,  then  prose.  In  poetry,  first 
epic,  then  lyric,  then  didactic  and  miscellaneous  verse. 
In  drama,  first  ceremonial  and  liturgic  pieces,  then 
comedy,  then  artificial  tragedy.  In  prose,  first  history, 
then  miscellaneous  work,  and  lastly'  artificial  and  elab- 
orate fiction.  The  qualities  which  this  general  differ- 
entia has  developed  in  French  may  now  be  enumerated. 

The  first  is  a  great  and  remarkable  sobrie/y.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  nothing  more  extravagant  than  an  ex- 
travagant Frenchman,  but  that  is  the  natural  result  of 
reaction.  As  a  rule,  the  contributions  of  matter  which 
France  received  so  abundantly  from  other  nations  are 
always  toned  and  sobered  by  her  in  their  literary  forma- 
tion. 

The  next  characteristic  is  abundant  and  almost  su- 
perabundant ir/V.  The  terms  wit  and  humour  have 
been  argued  over  even  more  than  classical  and  roman- 
tic, and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troversy here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  according  to  the 
most  satisfactory  definition  of  humour  (thinking  in  jest 
while  feeling  in  earnest),  wit  might  be  defined  to  be 
thinking  in  jest  without  interrogating  the  consciousness 
as  to  whether  the  feeling  is  earnest  or  not.  At  a  very 
early  period,  as  soon  indeed  as  the  French  spirit  h.ad 
thoroughly  emerged  from  its  German-Latin-Celtic 
swaddling  clothes,  tliis  faculty  of  half  reckless  thinking 
in  jest  made  its  appearance. 

A  third  quality  closely  connected  with  the  two 
former,  but  not.  like  satirical  criticism,  simply  derived 
from  them,  is  the  close  attention  to  form  which  has 
always  distinguished  French.  At  the  present  time, 
despite  the  great  advance  made  by  other  literatures  and 
a  certain  falling  off  in  itself,  French  prose  is  on  the  av- 
erage superior  in  formal  merit  to  any  other  prose  writ- 
ten in  a  modern  language.  A  fourth  merit  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  invcutivcness  of  Frenchmen  of  letters.  In 
no  literature  is  there  a  greater  variety,  and  in  none  is 
that  variety  so  obviously  the  effect  not  of  happy  blun- 
dering but  of  organized  and  almost  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  possibilities  of  art.  To  these  main  charac- 
teristics others  which  are  in  a  way  corollaries  might  be 
added,  such  as  urbanity,  ease,  ready  adaptation  to  dif- 
ferent classes  of  subject,  and  the  like.  But  those  al- 
ready dwelt  upon  are  the  principal,  and  ".hey  have  suf- 
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ficed  to  make  French,  as  far  as  general  usefulness  and 
interest  go,  the  best  vehicle  of  expression  in  prose 
among  European  languages.  In  poetry  it  is  not  quite 
the  same.  Most  of  the  qualities  just  enumerated  are  in 
poetry  but  of  secondary  use,  some  of  them  are  almost 
directly  unfavourable  to  the  vagueness,  the  indefinite 
suggestion,  the  "making  the  common  uncommon," 
which  are  necessary  to  poetry.  The  clearness  of 
French  prose  has  a  tendency-  to  become  colourless  in 
French  poetry,  its  sobriety  turns  to  the  bald,  its  wit  to 
conceit  and  prettinesses,  ifs  inventiveness  to  an  undue 
reliance  on  complicated  devices  for  creating  an  arti- 
ficial attraction,  its  sense  of  form  and  rule  to  dryness 
and  lack  of  passion.  Moreover  the  merely  sonorous 
qualities  of  French  render  it  a  difficult  instrument  for 
the  production  of  varied  poetical  sounds.  It  is  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  quantity,  and  the  intonation  which 
supplies  that  want  is  of  such  a  kind  that  hardly  any 
foot  but  the  iambus  is  possible  in  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  we  find  the  vulgar  tongue  in  France 
not  merely  in  full  organization  for  literary  purposes, 
but  already  employed  in  most  of  the  forms  of  poetical 
writing.  All  the  literature  is  so  far  connected  purely 
with  the  knightly  and  priestly  orders,  though  it  is 
largeh'  composed  and  still  more  largeh'  dealt  in  by 
classes  of  men,  trouveres  and  jongleurs,  who  are  not 
necessarily  either  knights  or  priests,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  jongleurs  are  certainly  neither.  By  degrees  also  in 
this  twelfth  century  forms  of  literature  which  busy 
themselves  with  the  unprivileged  classes  begin  to  be 
born.  The  fabliau  takes  every  phase  of  life  for  its  sub- 
ject; the  folk-song  acquires  elegance  and  does  not  lose 
raciness  and  truth.  In  the  next  century,  the  thir- 
teenth, mediaeval  literature  in  France  arrives  at  its  zenith 
and  remains  thereuntil  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth. 
The  early  epics  lose  something  of  their  savage  charm, 
the  polished  literature  of  Provence  quickly  perishes. 
But  in  the  provinces  which  speak  the  more  prevailing 
tongue  nothing  is  wanting  to  literary  development. 
The  language  itself  has  shaken  oft"  all  its  youthful  inca- 
pacities, and,  though  not  yet  well  adapted  for  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  life  and  study  is  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  its  own  lime. 
The  dramatic  germ  contained  in  the  fabliau  and 
quickened  by  the  mystery  produces  the  profane  drama. 
Throughout  the  fifteenth  century  the  process  of  enrich- 
ing or  at  least  increasing  the  vocabidary  goes  on. 

Then  comes  the  grand  upheaval  of  The  Renaissance 
and  The  Reformation.  Rabelais,  Amyot,  Calvin,  and 
Herberay  fashion  French  prose;  Marot,  Ronsard,  and 
Regnier  refashion  French  verse.  At  this  period  Mal- 
herbe  and  Balzac  make  their  appearance.  Unable  to 
deal  with  the  whole  problem,  they  determine  to  deal 
with  part  of  it,  and  to  reject  a  portion  of  the  riches  of 
which  they  feel  themselves  unfit  to  be  stewards.  Balzac 
and  his  successors  make  of  French  prose  an  instrument 
faultless  and  admirable  in  precision,  unequalled  for  the 
work  for  which  it  is  fit,  but  unfit  for  certain  portions  of 
the  work  which  it  was  once  able  to  perform.  Malherbe, 
seconded  by  Boileau,  makes  ot  French  verse  an  instru- 
ment suited  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama  of  Eu- 
ripides, or  rather  of  Seneca,  with  or  without  its  chorus, 
and  for  a  certain  weakened  eclio  of  that  chorus 
under  the  name  of  lyrics.  No  French  verse  of  the  first 
merit  other  than  dramatic  is  written  for  two  whole  cen- 
turies. 

Practitioners  of  the  highest  skill  apply  the  language 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  while  during  the  eigh- 
teenth its  powers  are  shown  to  the  utmost  of  their  va- 
riety by  Voltaire,  and  receive  a  new  development  at  the 
hands  of  Rousseau.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  loses  during 
this  century.  It  becomes  more  and  more  unfit  for  any 
but  trivial  uses,  and  at  last  it  is  employed  for  those 
uses  only.  Then  occurs  the  Revolution,  repeating 
the  mighty  stir  in  men's  minds  which  the  Renaissance 
had  given,  but  at  first  experiencing  more  difficulty  in 
breaking  up  the  ground  and  once  more  rendering  it  fer- 
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tile.  The  faulty  and  incomplete  genius  of  Chateau- 
briand and  Madame  de  Stael  gives  the  first  evidence  of 
a  new  growth,  and  after  many  years  the  romantic 
movement  completes  the  work.  That  movement  occu- 
pied almost  the  whole  of  two  generations;  and  though 
at  the  close  of  the  second  its  force  may  appear  to  be 
spent,  the  results  remain,  and  no  new  or  reactionary 
movement  is  visible,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Romantics 
themselves  have  been  crowned  with  an  almost  complete 
regeneration  of  letters,  if  not  of  language.  The  poetical 
power  of  French  has  been  once  more  triumphantlv 
proved,  and  its  productiveness  in  all  branches  of  litera- 
ture has  been  renewed,  while  in  that  of  prose  fiction 
there  has  been  almost  created  a  new  class  of  composi- 
tion. For  volume  and  merit  taken  together  the  prod- 
uct of  these  eight  centuries  of  literature  excels  that  of 
any  European  nation,  though  there  is  no  really  great 
epii  in  French,  few  great  tragedies,  and  those  imperfect 
and  in  a  faulty  kind,  little  prose  like  Milton's  or  like 
Jeremy  Taylor's,  little  verse  (though  more  than  is  gener- 
ally thought)  like  Shelley's  or  like  Spenser's.  But  there 
are  the  most  delightful  short  tales,  both  in  prose  and  in 
\'erse,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  most  polished 
jewelry  of  reflexion  that  has  ever  been  wrought,  songs 
of  incomparable  grace,  comedies  that  must  make  men 
laugh  so  long  as  they  are  laughing  animals,  and  above 
all  such  a  body  of  narrative  fiction,  old  and  new,  prose 
and  verse,  as  no  other  nation  can  show  for  art  and  for 
originality,  for  grace  of  workmanship  in  him  who  fash- 
ions, and  for  certainty  of  delight  to  him  who  reads. 

'Qi^i^iOGKXpnY.—  StQHistoireliiteyaircdeia  France, 
begun  by  the  Benedictines  and  continued  by  members 
of  the  Institute,  i-xxx  (1733-1SSS).  reachmg  as  far  as 
the  Middle  Ages.  See  works  of  J.  J.  Amp^ere,  Leon 
Gautier,  Gidel.  Albert,  Aubertin,  Geruzez;  Ozanam. 
Poetcs  franciscans au  Xllle  Siccie,  and  Demogeot.  See 
also  Hallam's  works,  and  Buckle's  Historv' of  Civ- 
ilization in  Europe;  Walter  Besant's  Earlv  French 
Poets  and  French  Humourists;  Walter  Pater's  Renais- 
sa?ice;  Gary's  Early  French  Poets. 


On  the  i6th  Century.  See  Godefroy's  Histoire  de 
la  I^itt.  Franc,  depttis  le  i6enie  Steele  jusqu'a  nos 
Jours  (9  vols.  1S59-1SS1),  still  unfinished.  Sainte- 
Bcuz'e,  Darmesteter,  and  Hatzfeld;  A.  Desjardin, 
Moralistes-Franqais  du  X  V I^  Siecle;  Alanx,  Lit- 
terature  Fran^aise  X  V^  and  XVI^  Siecle;  Albert, 
Litterattire  Franqaise  a  la  fin  du  XVI^  Siecle;  A 
Desjardin. 

For  the  17th  Century.  See  works  b}'  Voltaire^ 
Sainte-Beuz'c^  Fournel,  Victor  Cousin^  Demog-eot,SiT\d 
JLaharpe. 

For  the  iSth  Century.  See  Albert^  Bersot,  Villemain, 
John  Morley,  Barante^  E.  and  J.  Z>.  Goncourt. 

For  the  Revolution.  See  Maron,  G.  Merlet,  J, 
Chenier,  Geruzez^  and  the  brothers  De  Goncourt. 

For  the  19th  Century  and  Modern  Times.  See  Char- 
pentier^  Merlet,  and  critical  essays  on  contemporary 
writers  by  Sainte-Beuve,  Montegui,  Prezost-Paradol, 
A.  Pont  martin^  G.  Planche,  Caro.  Taine.  Scherer,  H. 
Etienne,  Janin,  Bourget,  St.  Rene,  Taillandier,  Pol- 
lock. Lemaitre,  Vinet,  Saint-Marc-Girardin,  Paul  de 
St.  Victor,    Henry  James,  Saintsbury,  A.  Pontmartin. 

On  the  iSth  Century.  See  Albert,  La  I^itterature 
Franqaise  au  XVIII^  Siecle;  the  works  of  Villemain, 
Godefroy,  Vinct,  Geruzez,  Litteraiure  de  la  Revolu- 
tion^ and  Nettement,  Litterature  Franqaise  sous  la 
Rcstauration  et  la  Monarchie  de  yuillei;  Heine, 
The  Romantic  School;  Astie,  Louis  XI V  and  his  Age; 
Thomas  Carlyle's  Essays  on  Diderot  and  Voltaire; 
John  Morley  on  Rousseau,    Voltaire,  Diderot,  etc. 

On  Special  Topics  and  General  Subjects.  See 
Rutherford,  Troubadours,  their  I^oves  and  I^yrics; 
Roche,  Les  Prosateurs  Franqais ;  Rothe,  Lcs  Romans 
du  Renart;  M.  Lenient,  Le  Satire  au  Moyen  Age; 
Fabre.  Histoire  du  Theatre  Franqais ;  Arbertin, 
Histoire  de  la  Languc  et  de  la  Litterature  Franqaisc 
au  Afoyeji.  Age;  M.  Luzel,  Chants  Populaires,  etc.; 
^L  de  la  Villemargue,  Barsaz-Brevz*  See  works 
of  Nisard,  Demogeot,  Geruzez,  G.  Saintsbury, 
Pylodet,  Renan  et  Clerc-  s.  f.         h  v  l, 
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Abd-el-Kadcr.  621, 
Aboukir,  battles  of,  612,  614. 
"Academics/  013. 
Academy,  the  French,  5T0. 
Adam  de  la  IlaUe,  C42. 
Administrativa  divisions,  509. 
Adrian  VI.,  556. 
Agricultuve,  St9. 
Agnadello,  battle  of,  565. 
Aix-Ia-Chapclle,     treaty     of, 

576;  peace  of,  586, 
Alberoni,  Cardinal,  684. 
AJbigensian  crusades,  the,  541. 
Alen^on,  duke  of,  562. 
Aicsia,  Vercingctorix  al.  527. 
AJcssandrii*.  armistice  of,  618, 
Alexander  Vi.,  Pope,  554. 
Ale.xius,  the  emperor,  5^8. 
Algeria,  525 1  war  in,  C20. 
Alpiera  taken  by  France,  dlO. 

Alkmaar,  capltul&tlon  of.  61^. 

Alliance,  the  Grand,  5S7,  588; 
the ''Holy,"  619;  the  Quftd- 
mplc,  of  1840,  G2I. 

Alma,  battle  of  the,  C23. 

Almanza,  battle  of.  582. 

Alva,  duke  of,  559. 

^madii  of  Gaul, 

America,  war  in,  59f. 

Amiens  taken,  5G1 ;  ptat^e  6^ 
614. 

Ami%  et  Amiles,  ( 

Amsterdam  threatened  by 
Loula  XIV..  576;  over- 
throws tlie  De  Witts,  577; 
13  ftaTcd  by  WUUam  of 
Orange,  ib. 
I,  AmyoU 
'  Ana. 


Angers,  treaty  of,  5Gt. 
Antilomania,  the,  584. 
Anne,  Queen,  680,  S81. 
Anne  of  Austria,  667,  563,  571^ 

672,  574. 
Anne  of  Dcaujeo,  553,  654. 
Anno  of  Brittany,  654,  555. 
Anuc  of  Etarape3,  558. 
Anne  of   Montmorency,  557- 

5C1. 
Antioch  taken,  538;  batflft  of, 

ib. 
Antony,     king    tjf    KaUiTe, 

559,  560. 
Aqase  Sextlre,  founded.  527. 
Aquitanla,  531,  srtj.  537. 
Arabs,  tlic,  in  France,  531. 
Areola,  battle  of.  60&. 
Armagnacs.  parly  of,  548.  549. 
Armed  Neutrality,  the,  594. 
Army,  statistics  of,   516;    re- 

conati-uction  of  Ijegins.  601 ; 

is  In  much  confusion,  603; 

restored    by   Carnot.    606; 

saves  the  Convention,  60S; 

falls  into  Bonaparte's  hands, 

ib. 
Arnulf,  bishop  of  McU,  530. 
Arques,  battle  of.  504. 
Arras,  Ireatics  of,  550,  553. 
ArrondiSsomcntS,  509,  510, 
Artois.   count    of,    593,    <I01, 

f'09;  succeeds  as  Charles  X., 

C19. 
Arts  under  Colbert,  575. 
Asslgnats,  601,  6UC,  608. 
Assises  of  Jerusalem,  tht,  539. 
Ataiilf,  on  tlie  Rhone,  5'i3. 
Attlla   defeated   at    Chalou, 

4:b. 


Aueassin  et  Nteolette. 
Audefrol  le  Bastard. 
Audigier,  ^' 

Augsburg,  league  Of,  579. 
Augustus  CKfiar  In  Qaul,  527. 
Augustus  111.  of  Sa:tDny,  king 

of  Poland,  685. 
Austeilitz,  battle  of,  615. 
Austrasia,  530. 
Avignon,  captivity  of,  84 i 
Azincourt,  battle  of,  649. 
Babeut,  conspiracy  of,  609. 
Bailly,   mayor  of  Paris,  598, 

602. 
Baldwin,  count  bf  Edessa,  639 
BaUadei  and  rondeaut. 
Balzac,  the  elder.  - 
Balzac,  the  younger.  ~ 
Banks,  625. 

Banquet  ^t  Versailles,  600. 
BarbarossA,  Frederick,  841. 
Barcelona,  siege  of,  582. 
Biirenwald,  treaty  of,  5G9, 
Barras,  608. 
Basselin,  Olivier,  551.  • 
Bastille,  fall  of  the,  598. 
liaudouin  de  Sebourff. 
Baylc,  €61. 

Baylen.  capitulation  of,  610. 
Bazaine,  Marshal.  6J7. 
Bazoche,  clerks  of  the. 
B(5am  deprived  ot  Its  tIghU, 

567. 
Bcaumflrchala.  -  > 
Bedford,  duke  of.  5l9,  MO. 
Belgians,  the,  527. 
Belgium,  conquest  of,  C04. 
Brlgrade,  peace  of,  68B. 
Uelle-Isleo.    t'-.   .twT\     58o: 


Benedictines,  the,  530. 
Benserade,  575.  "  [ 

Bc'ranger,  675.  ^""V        ' 

Bergerac,  peace  of,  562.  *" 
Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Sb^^ 

670. 
Berais,  the  Abb^  567,  5M. 
Bern,   murder    ot    duke    of, 

619. 
Bertrand  de  Goth   (Clement 

V ).  544. 
Berwick,    duke  of,  582,  584, 

585. 
Bestiaries.  , 
Bibliography,  statistical,  526; 

of  language,  636;  of  Utera- 

ture- 
Biron's  plot,  665,  568. 
Bishoprics,    the    three,   558 ; 

ceded  to  France,  571. 
Bishopa,  power  of  the,    630; 

age  of  the,  in  Gaol,  533. 
Bismarck  meets  Napoleon  III., 

625. 
Black  death,  the,  546. 
Black  Prince,  the,  646.  647. 
Blanche  of  Castile,  542. 
Blenheim,  battle  of,  581. 
Blois,  the  treaties  of,  W5. 
Bliicher,  Marshal,  618. 
Bodin,  655. 
Bohcmond,  piince  of  Antloch, 

53S. 
BoUcau,  575.  i*^" 
Bonaparte,    Joseph,   king    of 

Spain.  616,  617. 
Bonaparte,     Napoleon,     €08- 

618;    commands   in    Italy, 

609;    goes   to  Eg>'pt.  f\\\ 

tjlf'  runs"'    Ci"*-    cm-"'-nr 


615;  makes  war  on  Pruesia, 
ib. ;  on  Spain  and  on  Rus- 
sia, 61Si  abdicates,  G17 ; 
the  Hundred  Days,  618; 
his  final  defeat,  exile,  antf 
death,  613. 

Boniface,  St,  631. 

Boniface  VIII.,  544. 

Book-trade,  62L 

Bordeaux,  assembly  of,  627 

Borodino,  battle  of,  618. 

Bossuet,  577,  678. 

Bouchain  captured,  583, 

Bouffler^,  Marshal,  682. 

Bourbon,  Cardinal,  663. 

Bourbon,  duke  of,  685. 

Bourdaloue, 

Boorges  purchased  by  Phni|> 
h,  638 ;  national  cOuncU 
at,  650 ;  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of,  ib. 

Bouvincs,  battle  of,  54S. 

Bourray,  battle  of,  549. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  579: 

Brantome.  ■ 

Breda,  treaty  of,  575. 

Breisach,  fall  of.  570. 

Brenneville,  battle  of,  SS9. 

Bresso  and  Bugcy  ceded  to 
France,  565. 

Bretigny,  peace  of,  547. 

Brittany  remains  Independent, 
534;  pays  homage  to  Philip 
Augustus,  541;  w»r  with. 
515;  won  for  Frtnce,  65^ : 
finally  annexed.  555. 

Broglie,  duko  of.  590. 

Brucys,  Admiral,  611. 

Bninhild,  queen  of  AnshasSa: 
£3a 


684 
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Bocklncham,  duke  of.  bGS  I 

Buaget  for  1877.  516 
BnHon,  5S3.  I 

BQTFnindians.    the.    In    GauI. 

5?8;  party  of  the,  MS.  I 

B^rzundy,  530;  bouse  of  548,    I 

649.  I 

Bute,  ministry  of.  5&0.  591 
B.ng.  AdmiriL  SS"*. 
CttlKJChians.  the.  £49. 
Cidsand.  battle  of,  &45. 
C:esar.  Julius,  Ir.  Gaol,  627. 
Cassar  Borgia,  554. 
Calais,  capture  of.  546. 
Calendar,  the  republican.  60S. 
CilUula,  52:. 

Calonne.  first  niml3ter.  595. 
Cai%-in.  553. 
Cambacires,    second    cooso' 

613. 
Cambral,      leajme     of,     655 ; 

treaty  of.  M6. 
Caropo  Formlo,  peace  of,  610. 
Canada,    points   al   Issue    In. 

657  ;  won  by  Enirfand,  b90. 
Canals  In  France.  51S. 
Carloraan.  son  of  Pippin.  531 
CarlomiJi.    »ofi     of     Charles 

Manel,  531. 
Carlos,  Don,  In  Italy.  585 
Caniot.  606.  609.  610. 
C^-cIin^  the,  &9i  ,    fdlT  of, 

5?8. 
Casala  given    orver  to    Louis 

XIV,     573;     restored     to 

Italy.  530. 
Cassation,  conn  of,  511. 
C£S4el.  hatlie  of.  577. 
CauUloD.  siege  of.  55L 
Cat eaa-Cam tresis,    peace   of, 

659. 
Catherine  de'  Medici.  556-«63. 
Citlnat.  579.  58L 
CatalgTiac,  General  Sil 
C^Uamare,  plot  of.  *81. 
C^dtU,  the. 

-CertsoUes,  bstUe  of,  5o7. 
Chamber  of  dquitle*.  SOS- 
Cham  fort 
Chanum  de  Hotand. 

Charette,  royilhft  leader.  609. 
Chiritiole  insilEutlona,  514. 
Charlemagne     (Charles     the 

GraatV  531-533. 
Charles  rhe  Said,  533.  534 
Charles  the  Fat,  525 
Charles  the  Simple,  635. 
Charles  IV.  of  France,  545. 
Charles  V-  of  Frajice.  547. 
Charles  VI..  548.  5^9. 
Chaj-les  Vn.,  54&-551. 
Charles  VIIL.  553.  554. 
Charles  IX.,  660.  561. 
Charles  X.,  619,  630. 
Charles  V..  emperor.  565-657. 

6-S9. 
Charles  IL  of   EneUnd,  676« 

577 

Charles  "the  Bad,"  king   of 

Navarre,  546. 
Charles  11.  of  Spain,  575,  576, 

580 
Charles  III.  of  Spain.  580.  583, 

533.  585 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  633. 
Charles  of  Anjou.  542-544. 
Charltsof  Bourbon.  consUble, 

555.  556. 
Charles  of  Charolals,  duke  of 

Burgtif^dy,  651-553. 
Charlas,  duke  of  Lorraine,  536 
Charle*  II.  of  Lcrralne,  563. 
Charles  Martel  531. 
Ciar'.es  of  Orleans,  65L 
Charles,  ctont  of  Valols,  545. 
Charles,  brother  of  Louis  XT. 

552.  563. 
Chiriotte  of  Savoy.  551. 
Chama&i.  56? 
C?iarTWL 

Chartlrr.  Alcin,  551 
Chastenp/.  peace  of.  662. 
ChateaubrUad. 


ChatDlon.  battle  of,  606. 

Chaulieu. 

Ch^njer.  A., 

Che.-asco.  treaties  of.  569. 

China,  war  with.  625. 

CSoweul.  Juke  of.  -S90.  ^93. 

Chretien  de  Troyes. 

Christianity  in  GaoL  527.  528. 

"Christian  Republic," the,  56>i. 

Chrisnne  de  Pisan. 

Chroniquei.  Grandes. 

Church  lands,  sale  of.  600. 

Cinq  .Mars,  conspitacy  of.  570. 

CivQ  Ust  509. 

CvU  wars,  the  559-563. 

Claude,  dake  of  Giilsc.  657 

Claude  of  France,  555. 

eiaudius.  527., 

Clement  VIl  .  556. 

Clement  XIV.  suppresses  the 
Jesuits.  593. 

Clementines,  the,  548. 

Clergy,  state  of  the,  under 
Lools  XV..  591;  cltll  con- 
stitution  of.  60L 

Clenas  laicos.  the  Ball.  5M. 

Clermont.  L'rban  11  ai,  537 

Clermont,  count  of.  589. 

Clevej*.  affairs  of.  566. 

CUsson.  OliTer.  548. 

Clothtng.  manufacture  of,  521. 

C\or\&.  628. 

Clnhs— the  Jacobins,  596 :  the 
FenUlants,  603;  the  Cor- 
deliers, ib. 

Coal  In  Frunce.  523. 

Coalition  agaJnst  Fraoc«.  the 
third,  615;  the  fourth,  ifr.; 
the  Sfth.  616. 

Coasting  trade,  523. 

Coast-line,  505- 

Cochin-China,  war  with.  625. 

Code  N'apol&n.  the.  614. 

CcBur.  Jacques.  55L 

Coinage.  525. 

Colbert,  57  3-57  a 
i   Collgny.    the   house   of.   559 ; 
i        Admiral,  560.  561- 
1    C'^Ucfre  of  the  Four  Nartn"^ 
.         573. 

Co'-ogne,  electorate  of.  579. 

Colonies.  French,  525. 

Comines. 
I  Commerce.  523;  under  Col- 
[  berts  575;  tribuoals  of.  511. 
;  Conijnitteeof^pabliosaiety.  e05. 
I  Commune,  509:  of  Paris.  603, 
I        609. 

I   Compte  reu'^u.  the,  69^  595 
'    Conciui.  566. 

I  Concordat  of  Fraocia  and  Leo 
i         X.  656:  of  Napoleon.  614 
I    Condt   prince    of.    560.    561, 
1        566.  5S7. 
I    Condi  the  ffreat.  571^73.  575 

iCondUlac. 
Confederacy  of  the  Rhloe.  015 
Conrtans,  Mons.  de.  590 
*    Cccfldns.  trsaty  of.  -V52 
t    ConfrAtenitty  tf  the    Passion, 

Cooscnptlon.  the.  611 

Constauce  of  Aquitaine^  63£ 

Consuntine.  52  i. 

Constituent  Assembly,  the, 
698-602 

Constitution  of  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 599.  603;  of  Year 
HI.  60S:  of  Year  VUi.. 
612:  of  Year  X  .  615;  of 
Lr.ols  XVIII .  617  ;  of  Louis 
Phillipe.  620;  of  1S48  and 
1353.  622:  of  1875.  C2a 

CoDstilate.  the.  612;  leads  to 
the  empire.  615. 

ConUdes,  Mn^hal.  589.  690. 

ConT-r.tion.  the  NatioaaJ.  604, 
605,  608 

CoqulUart, 

Corday.  Charlotte.  606 

Comeille.  P^  575. 

ComaiHe.  T,  ' 

CiT^Vea  an'ied  to  France,  593- 

Cnninna,  *^tIeof.  616. 

CoierUa,  literary-. 

Ccundl  of  state,  609. 


Coop  d'tflat  of  18th  Fructidor. 
610;  of  18th.  19th  Bruraajre, 
612.  attempted  by  Charles 
X^  619:  of  Prince  Loais 
Napoleon  in  185).  A-22. 

Courier. 

Court,  the  French,  state  of. 
59  L 

Conrtnez,  William.  53i 

Couitrai.  battle  of.  544 

Coons  of  law.  511. 

Coatras,  butUe  of,  563 

Cr^illOB  fits,  ■ 

Crebillon  pere. 

Cr^cy,  battle  of.  546. 

Credit  foncier,  520  ;  offricoU, 
lb 

Crequy,  Marshal.  677.  ( 

Crespy   Couvrant,    peace    of.  j 
557.  I 

Cr^u'n.  I 

Crevant.  battle  of.  549. 

Cnmean  War.  the,  C23. 

Criticism,  coatemporary. 

Crorovell.  573. 

Crusades,  preparation  for, 
537  ;  the  first.  537.  538;  the 
second.  540  ;  the  third, 
541:  the  Albigensian.  541, 
542,  of  5t  Louis,  543. 

Culloden.  hattle  of.  586. 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  686, 
588.  589. 

Custine,  604. 

CasttKns  returns.  5U 

Dajfoben^  530. 

D'.Ajuesseao. 

D'.\lembcrt. 

Damiett^  capture  of,  543. 

Danish  War.  the,  625. 

-  Danse  .Macabre,'  55L 

paoton.  fc02,  603.  605.  60* 

Dantonist&  606. 

D'Aubigrt 

Dauphin,  title  of  546. 

David  of  Scotland.  546. 

De  Barante 

Declaration  ot  the  Rights  of 
Man,  599. 

De  Gi  3J9e.  594.  595. 

Dc!avigne 

Democracy,  claims  of.  697. 

De  Musset 

Denajn.  ba:tle  of.  533. 

Departments,  France  divided 
Isio,  600;  area  and  popula- 
tion of.  508;  ed  ministration 
of.  509.  list  of.  with  arroD- 
dis»ement8,  510. 

Derivation.  French. 

Descartes,  5"0,  573. 

Deschamps.  Eiutacha 

Des  PcTier?^ 

DEsiries.  Marshal  58a 

DettJngen.  battle  of.  586. 

Devolution  War.  the,  575. 

■•  Derolaiionis  Jas,"  575. 

De  Witt,  the  brothers,  576.  677. 

Dialects  in  French.  631 
I   Diana  of  Peltter^  55S. 

Diderot. 

Dionysius,  St,  at  Paris,  528 

Directory,  the,  603-612 

DonatioD  of  Pippin,  the,  531. 

D'Ormesson,  minister.  595. 

D'OrriUiers.  Admiral.  594- 

Dover.  treaty  of,  576. 

Drama,  early.  "  of  1 7th 
century. 

IfrarM. 

Dresden,  peace  of,  636 ;  battle 
of.  617 

Dre-jx.  battle  of.  560. 

Da  Barry.  Madame.  593. 

Du  Bartaa. 

Dubois,  the  Abb^.  584.  68& 

Du^ay  Tronin.  582. 

Du  Gcesclln.  547.  648 

Da  HiuUan. 

Dtnnafr 

Dumss  tn& 

Dumouriei.  603-605 

Dor.kirk  handed  over  to  Crom- 
well. 573 

DnsoK  bastard  of  Orleans.  549 


Du  Perron.  ■ 

Dupes,  the  Day  of.  569. 

Dupleix  in  India,  587 

Do  Prat,  chancellor.  655. 

Dutch,  war  with  the.  576. 

Du  Vair. 

Edessa    becomes   a    Prankish 

county.  53S. 
Education  in  France,  512. 
Edward  I  .  544. 

Edwaid  111  claims  Fretich 
throne,  545,  his  fsUnre*  lo 
France.  547 

Edward  IV.  55-A65». 

EgmoDt,  Count,  559. 

Egj-pt,  eipcdjtion  to.  611. 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  539.  HO. 

Elizabeth.  Queen,  assists 
Hu(r*ienots,  5C0;  piTiJeci  of 
mamaffe  with  ^enry  of 
Aojou.  561.  supports 
Henry  of  Navarre,  56a. 

Embroidery. -521 

Emigration,  the,  600.  6^1.603: 
return  of  <;raipT^  614. 

Empiie,  Holy  Roman,  renved 
by  Charles  the  Great,  633. 

Encyclcpedle.  592.  593. 

Enfans  sans  Souci.  ' 

Enghien.  duke  of  (the  great 
Conde"),  57  U 

Enchien,  dokec^  615. 

England  with  Austria  resists 
the  Republic  607 ;  alone 
lesisis  Bonapane,  613:  her 
second  war  with  hlro,  616. 

Epic  poetry,  early. 

manners  in,  turned 

Into  picae. 

EriKpna.  John  Scotns,  534. 

Essling.  battle  of.  616. 

Eaiablishments  of  St  Louia, 
543. 

Etienne,  It. 

Etienne  Marcel.  546. 

Eudes  <Odo),  king  of  France, 
535 

Eupene,  Prince.  580-582. 

EuJalia.  song  of  St. 

Ewarik.  Vlsigothic  king,  528. 

Eicise  returns.  515. 

Export*.  623. 

Extent  of  France,  505 

Eyiau.  battle  of.  616 

FibiiatiX. 

Fairy  tales. 

Family  Compact,  the,  &90.69I. 

Farcer. 

Four  ft. 

F^oelon.  6S4. 

Ferdicand  of  Bmnswick.  589. 
590. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  654. 
655. 

Ferrand  of  Flanders,  642.     . 

Feudalismi.  Its  ch.aract eristics, 
529 

FeulU&nts  Gub.  602. 

Fields  of  March,  the,  53L 

H nance.  514. 

Finances  of  France,  onder 
Sully.  565;  under  Colbert, 
£74;  attempted  by  J-  La*, 
f &4 ;  under  Tnrgot.  694 ; 
under  Necker,  ib  ;  the 
Compte  Rendu,  695:  state 
of.  before  ReroluUotL  it. : 
loans  proposed.  696;  diffi- 
culties of.  under  Constituent 
Assembly.  600;  put  n£hl 
by  Bonaparte.  613. 

Fisheries.  French.  52» 

Fleix.  pes^  e  of,  562 

FleuruA.  battles  of.  579,  607 

Flenry.  Andr^  5S5,  586. 

Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  655 

Foniajet.  battle  oL  633. 

Fontcnelic. 

Fontcncy.  battle  of.  5S6 

Forests  l.i  France.  607. 

Fortioovo.  battle  of,  664 

Fonch^  613.  618. 

Foaqnet,  minl.ter.  574. 

Ktanche  Comt^  649;  seitcd 
by  LoTils  XI.,  663-  overrtin 
by  Condd  576:  rMtnred  to 


Spain,  576 :  ceded  fintlly  ic 
France,  677. 
Francis  I  .  55^557. 
Francis  II..  559. 
Francis  of  Guise,  559.  561. 

Francis  of  Seles,  St 

Frankfort,  treaty  of.  627. 

Franks  enter  GauL  528;  Chris- 
tianized. 529;  introduce  feu- 
dalism, ib. ;  kingdom  di- 
vided. 530,  Austrasian,  5; ' 

Fredegond.  530. 

Frederick  III .  emperor.  ;5S 

Frederick  the  Gieat,  £e5-6CL 

Free-lances  in  France.  55 

French  language.  629-636: 
fta  be^pnnings.  533 

Friedlingen.  battle  of.  68.". 

Froissart, 

Fronde,  war  of  the,  573.  ^  7*. 

Folk  Nerva,  of  Anjou.  12  . 

Gabelle  on  salt,  the.  546. 

Galigal,  Leonora.  .^66. 

Gallo-Roman  empire.  62) 

Gambetia.  L^on.  626-62 

Garibaldi  in  ll^tly.  63.  iL 
France.  627. 

Gimler. 

OasU)n  ol  Kola. 

Gaston  of  Orleans.  6$S~iTL 

Gaul  527.  528. 

Gauls,  the.  527. 

Gauner.  Th,  B76. 

Gazette  of  France.  S7Ji 

Geneva,  565. 

GeolOKy  of  France,  507. 

George  II   of  England,  586 

George  of  Ambolse.  554. 

Gerbert  (Sylvester  11.),  536. 

Germans,  the.  in  Gaul.  628 

Germany  revived  by  bstt^  o" 
Bo?ibach.  589. 

GIbralur  taken  by  Rooke.  582  , 
attacked  by  the  French.  691 

Girondists,  the,  602-608. 

Glass  manufacture,  52L 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  638. 

Gold  and  silver  work,  622. 

Goths,  the,  528. 

Goveroroent  of  France.  508. 

Governments,  military.  610. 

GozUn.  bishop  of  Paris,  586 

Grain  crops.  519. 

Gravelines,  battle  of,  659 

Cravelottc  battle  of.  627. 

Great  Elector,  the,  677- 

Grimm.    his    corrcEpondeOB- 

Grints^re. 

Gcastalla,  battle  of.  685. 

Guerande.  treaty  of.  647. 

Gu:se.  house  of.  £57-561).  6K 

Gui:ot.  020-622. 

Gosiavus  Adolphus.  669 

Hague,  league  of  the.  677. 

Hsnao,  haule  of.  617. 
i    Herbours;  French,  518. 

Harcourt.  marquis  of,  680. 

Hardy. 
1    Hanbert,  king  of  Paris,  530. 
'    Hastenbeck.  battle  of.  688 
.    Hebertjsts,  606. 
i    nelve'tlus 
'    Henry  I  of  Frznce.  537. 

Renr>-  11.  of  France.  5b&-SM 

Henry  of  AnJou  (Henry  -IL 
561-563. 

Henry  of  Navarre  (IV.  O' 
France).  561-568. 

Henry  II.  of  England.  54C 
ni.  542;  v..  5J9;  VI 
551:  VII.  554.  VIII.,  65* 

Henry,  count  of  Chamhort 
620. 

Henry  of  GnJse,  562,  58i.' 

Henry  of  Tiasumare,  54>. 

HtftameroTL,  the 

Hcrheray  des  Essana 

"  Herrings,  day  of  the."*  649 

Hildebert.  king  of  Parts,  63( 

Hildfebn.Dd  (Gregory  VIL 
537. 

Hilperik.  king  of  Soissona,  r3a. 

Hir.cmar  of  Rhelms.  534. 

History,    contcmoorarr 
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ffi$tAirt  LitUraire, ' 
:liodomir,    Ring   of  Orleans, 

aiodowlg  (Loals  the  Pious), 
632.  5S3. 

Hiotehild.  wife  of  Clovis,  529. 

niothar,  emperor,  533. 

niothar.  king  of  Soiasona,  530. 

Hoche,  Gencrdl,  606.  603.  GIO. 

HohentoUem  question,  the, 
626. 

HoUind,  conquest  of,  607. 

Holy  League,  the,  655. 

Hosplt&ls  In  France,  514. 

Botel  dea  lovalides,  517. 

Hoi  man  n. 

Hrolf  the  Norman,  535.    , 

BubertsbuTi!;,  peace  of,  591. 

Hagh  Capet,  536. 

Huch  the  Great,  dute  of 
Kiaoce,  536. 

Hugh,  count  of  Paris,  535. 

Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois, 
53S. 

B agues ota,  their  beginnings, 
639,  560 ;  uolte  with  Foli- 
Uqoes,  562  ;  support  Henry 
IV,,  563;  secured  by  Edict 
of  S'&ntee,  564 ;  organize 
I'.ciasdyes  &t  La  R&chelle. 
h61\  att&ckedbyLoutsXIIT., 
i^. ;  peraecuted  by  Louis 
£IV..  578",  revocatacn  of 
Edtlit  of  Nantes,  579. 

Hundred  Veara'  War,  the,545; 
dose  of,  55  L 

Bunold.  dnke  of  Aquitalae, 
532. 

Buon  (U  Bordeaux. 

Iberians,  the.  527.        "^ 

Imperialism,  its  nature  \iiA 
"flevelopracnts.  615- 

■'  Iraportants,"  tJic,  bTi. 

Importfl,  523. 

India,  affairs  in,  586,  &s7; 
Lally  in,  589,590;  Freflch 
Interesta  mined  in,  612. 

Infleiioas  In  FrencJj,  635. 

Inkermann,  battle  of,  623. 

Innocent  III.,  54l. 

lanocent  XI .  578. 

IneiitQte,  the,  614. 

Jnsanectlon  of  2ltth  June, 
G03  ;  of  IKh  Aucust,  ib. ;  of 
Sd  June  1793,  606;  of  9th 
Thennidor,  607 ;  of  5th  Oct 
1795,  608;  of  ISth  Fructi- 
Jor,  610;  of  18th,  19th  Bru- 
i)alre,6t2;  of  Three  Days 
of  July  1830.  619.  620;  of 
18^,  62U622;  of  Paris,  622; 
of  the  Paris  commune,  627. 

Invasionof  Trance  threatened, 
602 ;  takes  place,  and  is 
beaten  back,  604;  by  the 
allies  in  1814,  617;  by  the 
Germans,  627. 

Iron  produce',  522. 

Isabella  or  Spain,  626. 

Isabella  of  Vt>lou,  &4S. 

It&Iian  cxpeditiona,  age  of, 
begins,  554. 

Italy  attacked  by  France, 
654;  var  In,  585;  cam- 
paigns in,  609,  612,  613, 
614;  war  of  Napoleon  III. 
In,  624  ;  throws  off  Austrian 
and  princely  yoke,  it.,  625. 

Ivry,  batUe  of,  564. 

Jacobins  Club,  596,  600-«07. 

Jacquemart     van    Arteveldt, 

t    M6 

Jacquerie,  the,  547. 

James  II.  of  England,  579. 

James  111.,  581. 

Jansenists    begin   in    France, 
573;     interfered    with    by 
Louis     XIV.,      578;     their 
views,  ib. ;  peraecuted,  683; 
In   favour    under  PhUip  of 
Orleans,  584  ;  end  of.  601. 
'anuary,  edict  of,  560. 
i\rnac,  battle  of.  561. 
■anne  of  Blots,  546 
.'CdQne  Dai'c.  bur  career,  550. 


Jeanne  of  Montfort,  546. 

Jeanne  of  Navarre,  561. 

Jeannin,  565. 

Jena,  battle  of.  615. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Cru- 
saders, 538;  kingdom  of,  ib. 

Jesuits,  the.  support  the 
League,  562  ;  advocate  tht* 
sovereignty  of  the  people, 
563  ;  fall  of,  593. 

Jodelle. 

John,  nominal  king  of  France, 
545. 

John  the  Good,  king  of  France, 
546,  547. 

John,  king  of  England,  641. 

John  III.  of  Brittany,  546 

John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  M9, 
550. 

John  of  Montfort.  546. 

Joinville. 

Jcinville,  pact  ol,  »t*3. 

Job  de  Fleury,  minister,  695. 

Joseph,  Father,  569 

Joseph  Ferdinand,  580. 

Joubert. 

Jourdan,  606.  610,  Gil. 

Jonmallam, 

Jadith  of  Bavaria,  533. 

Julius  IL.  Pope,  555. 

Julius  III.,  558. 

Justice,  statistics  of,  511. 

Kaonitz,  Prince,  587. 

EeUennann,  604. 

Kilidg  Arslsn.  53^ 

Kingship  among  the  Gaula, 
629,  630. 

iaa)er  In  Egypt.  611,  612, 

Eloster-Zeven,  convention  of, 
538,  589. 

La  Boe'tie. 

La  Bruyfere. 

Lace  manu!acture,  521. 

Lifayette,  Madame  de. ." 

LafayeUe.  Marquis,  594,  598, 
600-604,  620.        .*— 

La  Fontaine.  675.  f 

Laharpe. 

La  Hogue,  battle  off  Cape,  679. 

Lais. 

L&kea,  French,  507. 

Lally  In  India,  589.  690. 

Lamartine,  622.  "^ 

Lamennais, 

La  Mettrie.  ■ 

Land,  value  of,  519.Vrf      . 

Landau  changes  hands^  663. 

Lanooe.  ** 

Laon,  CaroUng  capital,  536. 

La  P.enaudie's  plot,  560. 

Larivey.        .  _j 

La  Rochefoucauld.  V  ' 

La  Rochelle,  Huguenot  head- 
quarters, 561 ;  peace  of,  662; 
Huguenots  organize  them- 
selves at,  667;  attacked  by 
RicheUeu,  668  ;  fall*,  569. 

La  Vendue,  insurrection  in. 
605;  close  of  war  in,  6it6; 
struggles  continue  in,  607, 
6<)8  ;  descent  of  EngUsh  and 
royalists  in,  608. 

L'Avocat  Patelin. 

Law  administration,  611. 

Law,  J.,  the  financier,  584 

Laws  of  September,  620. 

Lawyers,  under  LoUi3XV.,591 

League,  the.  662  ;  Its  end.  564. 

League  of  the  Public  Weal,~ 
the,  552. 

Lebrun,  third  concn],  613. 

Legion  of  Honour,  517,  615. 

Legislative  Assembly,  602-604. 

Leipsic,  battle  of,  617. 

Le  Mans,  battle  of,  606 

Lens,  battle  of,  571. 

Leo  III-,  Pope,  532. 

Leo  X.,  656;  bis  c«ucoidat 
with  Francis  I.,  656.  'f,. 

Leoben,  preliminaries  of,  61tt 

Le  Sage.  • 

Lesdiguiiires.  567. 

Lespinasac,  Mile  de. 

Le  Telher,  minister,  i74- 

L'Hopital,  chancellor.  560- 

LllOpltol.  M&nhal,  ill. 


Library.  Richelieu  s  ana  sia- 
zarin's,  673. 

Ligny,  battle  of.  618. 

Lille,  siege  of.  582. 

Linen  manufacture,  520. 

Lionnc,  573-675. 

Lit  de  Justice  held  by  Louis 
XVI.,  595. 

Lliciature  in  France. ' 

in  15th  century,  551;  in 
days  of  Henry  IV-,  565; 
under  RicheUeu.  570;  Ma- 
zarin's  library,  573  ;  undei" 
Louis  Xiy,  675;  days  of 
Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue, 
577;  under  Louis  XV.,  592, 
693;  under  Louis  XVI  ,594. 

Live  stock  in  Fiance,  519. 

Lodi.  battle  of,  6iJ9. 

Lodovico  Sforza,  554 

Loraenie  de  Brienne,  595. 

Longjumeau,  peace  of,  561. 

Lorris,  WUiiam  of. 

Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine.  534  ; 
seized  by  Rlcbelieu,  569. 

Louis  11.  ^the  Stammerer),  536. 

I>ouLS  III,  536. 

Louis  d'Outreraer.  53S. 

Louis  VI.  of  France,  538,  539. 

Louis  VII,,  "the  Young."  of 
France.  639,540. 

Louis  VUl    of  France,  542. 

Louie  IX.  (St  Louis).  542,  543. 

Louis  X  of  France,  545. 

Louis  XL  as  dauphin,  549- 
551;   king.  552,  553. 

LouU  XIL,  564,  556. 

Louis  XIII  ,  6G6-571. 

Louis  XIV..  569-583:  n.s 
character,  674  ;  his  highest 
glory,  677. 

Loois  XV..  583-593. 

Louis  XVI.,  593-604. 

Louis  XVIII.,  617-619. 

Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French,  620-622. 

Louia,  duke  of  Anjou,  548. 

Louis  of  Baden,  581,  582. 

Louis,  count  of  Flanders,  54-5. 
}   Louis  de  Male,  coitnt  of  Flan- 
ders, 548. 
I    Louise  of  Savoy,  556. 

Louvois,  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.,  574,  576,  578,  579. 

Lddwig  the  German,  633. 

Lunatic  asj'lmns,  514. 

Lun^ville.  peace  of,  613. 

Lutzen,  battle  of.  617. 

Luxembourg,  duchy  of,  626. 

Luxembourg,  Marshal,  577, 
579,  680. 

Luynes,  count  of,  567. 

Luzzara,  battle  of.  681. 

Lyons,  capital  of  Gaul,  627; 
the  church  In,  527,  528 ;  U 
added  to  France,  645;  re- 
publican vengeance  on,  606. 

Macdonald  coaunands  in  Italy, 
611,612. 

MacNfahon,  Marshal,  627  ; 
made  president,  628. 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  556. 

Maestricht,  capture  and  resto- 
ration of,  577. 

Magenta,  battle  of,  624 

Maine,  duke  of,  683,  584. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  578, 
583. 

Maistre,  J.  de,- 

Maistre,  X  de.  c 

Malaga,  battle  Of.  582.' 

Malcbranche,  •■ 

Malherbe,  675. 

MaltOtc,  the,  644.  "^^       • 

Mansourah,  battle  of,  543.     --' 

Manufactures,    French,,  520; 

under  Colbeit,  575. 
Map,  Walter. 

Marat,  604;  assassinated,  CC6. 
Marcel,  Etienne,  546. 

Marengo,  battle  of.  613. 

Margaret  of  Anjou.  queen  of 
Iltnry      VI.,     551  ;     cedes 
Anjou    and      Provciuc     to 
Louis  XI  .553. 
Margaret  of  Burgundy.  553 


Margaret  of  Flanders.  wiTe  oT 

Philip  the  Bold.  548. 
Margaret   of  Valois,   sister  of 

Fiancis  I  .  558. 
Margaret    of    Valois    married 

to  Hcniy  IV  ,  561 ;  divorced, 

5C6. 
Maria  Louisa,  empress  of  the 

French,  616. 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  586- 

587,  591. 
Maria  Thercaa.  queen  of  l/^"'« 

XIV.,  673.  575,  578. 
Marie    Antoinette,     queen    of 

France,  533.  595,   698,  601, 

603;     her    character,    693; 

her  Influence.  695. 
Marie  de  Frunce. 
Marignano.  batl^e  of,  556. 
Marivaux. 
Marlt>oi-ongh.    duke    of,    579. 

681-683. 
Marmont.  MaTBhal,  619,  620. 
Marot,  Clement,  658. 
Marseillaise,  the,  603.' 
ilarseilles,  compact  of,  556. 
Marsh,  party  of  the.  604. 
Marsin    loses  battle  of   Dlen- 

heim,  631. 
Martin,  St,  of  Tours,  528. 
Mary  of  Burgnndy,  553, 
Mary    de*    Mediri,    666,    567, 

569. 
Mary,    Queen    of    Scots,    658- 

5G0. 
Mary  Tudor,  655. 
Mas3{5na,  609,  611,  613,  616. 
Massillon 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  564,  566. 
Maurice  of  Sa-xony,  659. 
Maurice  of   Saxony   (Marshal 

Saxe).  586. 
Maximihan,    Archduke,    563, 

555,  556. 
Mayenoe,  duke  of.  6C3.  564 
Mayor  of  the  palace,  the,  530. 
Mazarin,  669-573. 
Meadow  land  in  France,  619. 
Measares.  French,  625. 
Mehemet  AU,  62L 
M  emoira. 
Mercenaries,    much   used    by 

France,  657. 
M^rim(<e,  P. 
Merwing  kings,   last  of    the, 

531. 
Metz.  sieges  of,  559,  627. 
Mexico,  interference  of  Franre 

In,  625. 
Milhand,  compact  of,  662. 
Mllitar>'  districts.  516 
Minden,  battle  of,  690. 
Ministers,  609. 
Minorca  taken.  588. 
Mlrabeau,  698.  601,  602. 
Miracle  plays. 
Miiii  Domxnici,  532,  633. 
Miasisoippi  Coaipany,  the,  584, 
Mol^.  Count,  minister,  620.  621. 
Mol^,  Matthew,  672. 
Molibre,  675, 

Moncontour,  battle  of,  5$L 
Money.  French,  625. 
Mbniitur  t'nivtrstl,  613. 
Monluc, 

Mods  taken.  579. 
Montaigne, 
Montauban,  667-569. 
Montecuculi,  General.  577. 
Montespnn,  Madame  de,  676. 
Montesquieu,  592.  ^,,. 
MonUeheri.  battle  of,  66% 
Monuments,  eariy. 
Monzon,  pesce  of,  568, 
MoraUties.  ' 

Moreau,  613-616. 
Moscow  occupied  by  NapolMn, 

616. 
"  MounUin,"  the,  $02, 604, 607. 
Mountains  in  France,  505 
Afovt't  de  Parrfnir. 
Murat,  king  of  Spain,  6t6. 
Nanuir.  capture  and   recovery 

of.  580. 
Nancy,  revolt  at,  601. 
Nantes;  »d^  of.  564,  679  \ 


Napoleon  i.    See  Bonaparte. 

Napoleon,  Prince  Louis  (Nn» 
polenn  HI.),  620-C2S ;  at 
Boulogne,  621;  president  of 
republic,  622;  empeior  ol 
the  French.  023;  his  char- 
acter and  reign,  16.;  wai 
with  Austria,  624;  wilU 
Germany,  C26;  his  over- 
throw. 627;   his  dearh.  628, 

Narbonne  founded. 527;  taken 
by  Pippin,  531.    . 

National  Assembly,  the,  598- 
602  of  1871,  627,  628;  ot 
1877,  628. 

National  debt,  515. 

National  guard.  517. 

National  workshops,  6'jJ, 

Naud^  G  ,  librarian,  573. 

Navarino,  battle  of,  619. 

Navy,  French,  517. 

Necker,  flnance-minister,  594- 
697,  601 

Js'eerwinden.  batl'esof,  5  *0,60a. 

Nelson  wins  battle  of  tha 
NUe,  611;  fights  bftnle  of 
Copenhagen.  614;  falls  at 
Trafalgar.  615. 

Nemoura.  treaty  of,  663. 

Nero,  627. 

Neustria,  530- 

Ney,  Marshal,  617-619. 

Nice,  agreement  of,  557. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  611. 

Nimwegen.  peace  of.  577. 

Nop'Ues.  Cardinal,  68*. 

Noblesse,  etaie  of  the,'  591; 
abohtion  of  the,  601. 

Nogaret,  William"of,  544. 

Normandy,  its  beginnings,  535. 

Notables,  assembly  of,  695. 

^'ovara,  battle  of,  655, 

Novelists,  contemporary. 

Oaths,  the  Strasburg.  6^3. . 

Octroi.  523. 

GdUlon-Barrot,  621.  622. 

OUivler,  M..  minister,  626 

•Oriflimme,  the,  539. 

OHeans,  party  of  duke  of,  54S 

Orleans,  siege  of,  549,  660, 

Ormond,  duke  of,  683. 

Omano,  Marshal,  568. 

Orsinl  attempts  Napoleon*! 
hfe.  624 

Orthography  of  Frencli.  6i84. 

Ostend.  siege  of,  56fi. 

"  Facte  de  famine,"  694,  696 

Paper  manufacture,  521.  " 

Paris,  attacked  by  Northmen. 
534;  siege  of,  535;  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom,  636; 
rise  of,  546  ;  in  1763,  592; 
before  the  revolution,  696; 
ascendency  of,  600 ;  dis- 
turbances in,  608;  fortlflca- 
tlon  of,  621 ;  overthrows 
Louis  Philippe,  622;  i-e. 
modelled  by  Napoleon  III., 
823;  siege  of  (1870).  6W. 

Farii.  peace  of  (1762),  691  ; 
treaty  of  (1356).  6Jt 

Parts.  Paullo. 

Parliament  Manpeon,  693.  . 

ParUament  of  Paris,  669,  $71, 
594-597. 

Parliaments  In  France,  513^ 
667. 

Parma,  battle'of.  585. 

Parma,  duke  of,  6&4. 

Pamatsicns,  Ltt. 

Partition  treaties.  575.  StjO. ' 

Pascal  ^ 

Pasquier. 

Pavia,  siege  and  b&ttle  ol 
556. 

Pays  d'cJection.  567. 

Peasantr>-  in  17C3,  691. 

Peat,  production  of,  522. 

Perier,  Casiinir.  620. 

Peronne,  interview  at.  553. 

Perpignan.  acnuisition  of,  670 

Pcrrault.  • 

Pcrsonne,  ticaty  of,  653^ 

Petei  I, I,'  Ilenn  r.  537. 

Philip  I.  of  France,  637. 

PhUlD  II.  f Augustus),  H\ 


ijsa 


fiiitip  nr,  iu. 

I'hilip  IV.,  544,  SIS 
I'lulip  v.,  6!5, 
Vhillp  VI  .645.  546. 
Mlillp  II.  of  Spain,  559-SGS. 
'hilip  of  nurRimd/,  548,  549. 
fhilip,  dukcof  Oileuns,  Regent, 

5!*y-iS5. 
I'hilip      (6j,':ilili:).     Uuka      of 

Oik-iins,  5;jj-(;0«. 
I'liila-tojilicis,     ITtli    cental  y. 

Stii  cfniury. 
PlliiiU,  convtiiitiuns  of.  CU2. 
Pippin  of  Ik-ii^tul,  531. 
llpi.iii  till!  Sli'irt.  531 

Vin.  uiiihiiii.  em.  C05.  c.i^ 

I'lLljiicitu.  impel lul.  026,  CJO 

I'luixde,  llie. 

I'uttiy.    epic  In     16tti 

century.  '_       Uth  century. 

C5G;  I8tli  cciituiv,  re-' 

cent, 
.i'oiticrs.  biiltlei  oF   531,  540 
I'oland,    affairs   in,    585;    fli^st 

Iiartitiuii  of,  593. 
PoliGC,  512. 
I'oiifnac,  Prince,  CID. 
Political  wrilci3. 
Hi.litiques,  p;iity  of,  5GI-563. 
I'otnpudoui,  Mme.  de,  68li-S!)3. 
ropulatloii.  503. 
r-irt  Itoyal.  '. 
Toits,  5J& 

I'ottcry,  manufacture  of,  621. 
frai^inaiic  S^nctionst  613,  950, 

5SJ. 
I'l  ayiic,  treaty  of;  625. 
Fragiicrie,  the,  550. 
Preacliers,- 

ricsburg.  peace  of,  615. 
President  of  the  republic,  509. 
Piisons.  512. 

Provencal  literature.         ,  ' - 
I'rovencc  falls  to  France,  553. 
Provinces,  anclens^  310. 
Prussia,  war  with   (lTo7),  588  ; 

conquest  of  (180C),  6l5 ;  war 

with  (1870),  626. 
Pyrenees,  peace  of  the,  573. 
Quadruple  alliance,  the^634. 
ftuariles,  622. 


QuIercy-sur-OlM!,  diet  of,  534. 

Quinault.  - 

Itabelais. 

r.acine,  575. 

Itallways,  518. 

RamlMies,  battle  of,  6fi2. 

Ravenna,  battle  of,  505. 

Raymond  of  Toulouse,  633 

Reformation,  557,  559. 

Regnard, 

Itegnicr. 

iteligion,  6V2 

Rentti.-sance,  infiuence  of,  657 

fieiiarl,  Roman  du.  641. 
I;ein5,  kinR  of  Piovence,  551. 
Republic  of  1792,604:  of  1818, 

C-ri:  of  1870,  627. 
Retz,  Cardinal,  572,  673. 
Itcvenue.  515. 
Revolution    of     1789,   B96;     of 

1830,  619;   of  1848,  6il;  of 

1870,  627. 
Rights  of  Man  declaration.  599. 
Richard,   duke  uf  Normandy, 

53C. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  567-570 
Richelieu,  Marshal.  538,  589.  " 
Richelieu,  fiist  minister.  618. 
Riveis,  606.  618. 
Rivoli.  battle  of.  6C9. 
Roads,  517. 

Robert  I..  536,  537.  s^ 

Robert,  duke  of  France,  635. 
Robert,  count  of  Paris,  635. 
Robert  le  Diable,  537,  538. 
Robespierre,  C02-607. 
Rocroi,  battle  of.  571. 
Rodolt  of  Buigiindy.  536. 
Rohan,  duke  of,  5(j7.  ^-^ 

Roland  and    Madame   Rolahd, 

603.         .   ,-     ,.  .-^.=     , 
Romances,  early,       \   Aitliu- 

;ian.  **  »*  heroic,  fc/* 
Roman  d'Arentures,  ( 
Romantic  movement,  u 
Rome,   sack  of.   656 ;    French 

troops  withdrawn  froiti,  C26. 
Ronsard.  , 

Ronsardists,  the.  t^..   . 
'tooscbek,  battle  of,  549. 


FRANCE 

Rosbach,  battle  of.  583. 

Rote,  Roman  dej^, 

Rotrou,  575. 

Rousseau.  J.  B.. 

Rousseau,  J.  J..  592.  '^    -^ 

Rue),  peace  of.  572. 

Russia,   war  with   (IS12).    G16; 

war  with  (1«54),  623. 
Rutebceuf.  '' 
Ryswiok,  peace  of.  580, 
St  baitholomew,   niassacre   of 

the.  561,  562. 
St  Cloud,  ordinances  of.  619. 
St  Denis.  639;   battle.of,  5(il. 
St  Evremond,  ' 
St  Gciinain-cn-Lafe,  peace  of, 

5C1. 
St    Jean    d'Acie^     Uonaparte 

foiled  at.  612      *  .." 

St  Quentin.  battle  of.  659. 
St  Simon,  '  " 
Sainte-Beuvc.  - 
Saisset,  bSViCp.  544. 
Salic  law,  the,  6*5. 
Sand.  George.         v 
Saragossii,  siege  oT,  616. 
Sarrasin,  '"' 
Satire  Afenippe'e,  -T' 
Savoy,  acquisition  of,  625. 
Saxe.  Maislial.  686. 
Schools,  statistics  of,  513. 
Science,  writers  on,  \.  **■■  ^ 

Sebastopol.  siege  of,  623. 
Sedan,  battle  of,  627. 
Seguier,  the  chancellor,  hl\. 
Senate,  509. 
Sermon  wilters.  ^^- 
Seven  Weeks'  War,  625. 
Seven  Years'  War,  688-691. 
Sicilian  Vespers,  the,  flft. 
Siey&s,  Abbe,  612. 
Sigebert,  king  of  iletz.  630. 
Silk  manufacture,  620. 
Simon  of  Montfort,  64  V* 
SisroondL  C  '^    '        '  •- 
Soil,  kinds  of.  50-V 
Solferino.  battle  of*  624 
Song  wiitera.;" 
Soties.  0-^     '  J 

Soubisc.  duke  of,  568.  . 


Soubise.  juincc  of,  SC?."*  t 
Soult.  MaishHl,  G1G-C18,  821. 
Spain,  war  with  (130S),  6!C. 
Spanish  marriages  (1347),  621: 

succession,  575,  580.  . 
Spelling.  French,  C34. 
Spurs,  Day  of  the,  544. 
Slrtel,  Madame  de,  . 
States-General    In   1614,   5C6 ; 

in  1788.  597. 
Stcnny,  siege  of.  573.  ^ 

Strasbuig  ncijuiicd,  573. 
Style,  prose,  f"^  '  ', 

Sugar  manufacture.  521.    • 

Suger,  theiibbot,  539.  540. 

Sully,  duke  of.  564-506. 

Sylvester  H  .  pope,  5J6. 

Syntax.  French,  636. 

Sy^feme  de  la  Nature,  6C9. 

Taine,  Hvnri.  .  .  .„       ' 

Talleyrand-Peilgord,  611,  613, 
618. 

T{ixcs,  514. 

Templars,  abolition  of  order, 
514.  .-''■-    f 

'ferror.  veign  of,  COfi.  610. 

Teschen.  peace  of,  594. 

Thaun,  Philippe  de.    ,. . 

Theodoiik,  king  of  Metr.  630. 

Theologians.  _      _^_ 

The'nphile  de  \'iau.  4— 

Thibaut  de  Champagne,  L^», 

Thiei-9.  619-621.  627.  628. 

Thirty  YeaiV  War,  6C8-572. 

Thomas,  pauegyrist.  -".. 

Three  Days  of  July.  619. 

Tilsit,  treaty  of.  616.  ^ 

Torres-Vedias.  lines  of,  616. 

Towns,  growth  of,  539 ;  popu- 
lation of.  606. 

Trade,  statistics  of,  523. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  613. 

Tragedy,  16th  century,  65 

Tricolour,  the,  593. 

Triple  Alliance,  the.  516. 

Triumvirate,  the,  660. 

Trochu.  General,  627. 

Tioubndoui'S.  C 

Troyes,  trsaty  of,  543. 

Truce  of  God,  537. 


i  turenne,  571-577. 

Turgot,  Baron.  534. 
I  Union,  edict  of.  663. 
i  University  of  France.  615. 

.Urban  ,11.  and  Uie  cmsadc^ 
537."  ■     _  ' 

Urban  VIII..  5C9.  572 

Urbanists,  548. 

Ctreclit,  peace  of.  5Sj'. 

Valois,  house  of.  145. 

Vassy,  massacic  of,  6b0. 

\'auban,  5^8.     -^  ~ 

Vauvenargues.  t    _ 

V'endcan  insurrection,  tjui. 

Vcndome,  duke  of.  582. 

I  Venice,  partition  of,  555. 
Verdun,  treaty  of,  534. 
.  Versailles,  tieatlesof.  558.  590  : 
\      peace  of,   595 ;  emperor  ol 

OcRinany      yiocUimed     a' 

627.     -     ^^  ." 

Vcrvins.  peace  of.  564.     ■ 
Victor  Aiiiadeus.  580.  5Sl. 
Victor  Emmanuel,- (124,  62S,' 
Vienna,  treaty  of,  585  ;  peac» 

of.616;  congressof.  SL8,  61V 
Villars,  5Sl-53:».  585. 
N'lllchardnuln.  .'. . 
Villeroy.  574,  560-582- 
Villon,  Francois,  551. 
Viinlera,  battle  of,  tiI8. 
Vineyards.  519. 
\'ittoria,  battle  of,  G17. ' 
Vocabulary.  French,  630. 
Voltaire.  —  .his  influ 

ence.  592."'  ^*' 
Wagram.  battle  of,  616. 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  618. 
Weights  and  measures,  925. 
Wellington  in  Spain,  616,  6i;. 
Westermann,  606. 
Wcstpbnlia,  peace  of,  571. 
William  the  Conqueror,  537. 
William     IX.,    of    Aqultaine. 

538.       ■:--..^- 
William  of  Orange,  576-581. 
Woollen  maBufactoi-e,  526- 
W'Jith,  battle  of,  627, 
Volandc  of  Aragon,  550. 
Zuricli.  battles  of,  612;  peace 

of,  625.  , 


,  TAele  of  the  Iiidcr$  of  Frdrtcc  from  481  to  1879  a.d. 


1.   The  merging  or  Jdcrovingian  Kings. 


Illodowlg  (Clovis)  king  of  Franks,       .  .  4S1-511 

Vhcodorik  (king  of  Metz).  511-534;  Hlodomlr 
(kingof  Orleans),  511-624;  HUdebert  (king  ' 
of  Paris),  611-558;  Hlotair  I.  (king  of  Sois- 
5ons,5n-5Cl,  sole  kingof  Franks,  558-561); 
Theodcbcrt  (king  of  Austrasla),  534-548; 
Tlieodcbald  (king  of  Austiaaia),  £48-555; 
ILiiibcrt  (king  of  Paris),  561-567;  Gontmn 
(king  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy),  561-693i 
Sigcbeit  (lung  of  Austrasla),* 561-575. 

HUpciik  1.  (king  ut  Soissons,  561-^84).  king 

of  Ncustria,  .....   567-5S4 

Hlotair  II.  (king  of  Solssons,  584-624),  sole 

king,  .    ' 584-628 

Dagobeit  I,  solektng,       ,        '.         .  .   62a-638 

Hlodowig  II.    (king  of   Keustila  and   Bur- 
gundy)   638-656 

Hlotair  111.   (king   of   N'eustrtit   and    Bur- 
gundy)   65C-C70 

HWdcrlk  IL  Oung  of  Austrasla.  66C'-G74J.  sole 

king, .   670-1573 

Theodoiik  III.  (king  of  Neostiia,  G73-C79), 

sole  king; €73-691 

Hlodowig  IIL  (king  of  XcuBtrla  and  Bur- 
gundy),       .  .         .     '-    .         .  .  691-695 

'HUdebert  IIL  (king  oE  Xeustria'and  Bur-  , 

gundy),        .         .  ■       .  .         .         .   6W-711 

Dagobert  II.  (or  III),  (king  of  ,Neu5tria  and 

Burgundy),-  .  ,        \  ,  .  711-716 

'Hilpcrlk  II,  (kingof  Nenstria),  .  .         .   715-720 

Theodorik  IV.  {king  of  Neustrla,  Auatrio,  and 

Burgundy), 720-737 

Infcnegnum,.        ....   737-742 
HUderik  IIL  (king  of  K^ustrla,  Australia, 

and  Bnrgundy) ^  742-752 

fill  752  Pippin  the  Short,  duke  and  prince  of 
Franks,  prince  of  NeustilA  in  741,  and 
soleHdnce  in  747,  dcpoocd  niidcrik  III.] 


II.   The  Austroiinn  Ktfi^. 
Pippin  the  Short.  .... 

Charles  (Karl)  the  Great  (with  Carloman, 

7C8-771,  emperor  800-814), 
Louis  (Ludwig)  I.,  the  D^bonnaire  (emperor), 
Charles  I.,  the  Bald  (emperor,  875-677).. 
Louis  11.,  the  Stammerer,       . 
Louis  III.  (in  Norttiern  France)  and  Cailo- 

man  (in  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy), 
Carloman  (sole  king).    .        • .  .         .    * 

Charles  IL,  the  Fat  {emperor.  881-888).  . 
Eudes  (or  Odo),  count  of  Paris,  elected? 
king  by  the  barons,    .  .         ,_ 

Charles  IIL,  the  Simple, 

Robert,  king  of  tlie  barons,     ,         ,^ 
Rodolf,  king  of  the  barons, 
Louis  IV.,  Outreraer,     .         .      '  . 
Loihair.       ,         ,       "  .         , 

Louis  V 

'On  his  death  the  next  la  hereditary 
succession  was  his  uncle  Charles  of 
Lorraine:  thebarons,however,elected 
Hugh  Capet  as  king  of  France.]   . 

III.   The  Uoase  of  Capit-,  ^ 
nugti  Capet,         .         . 

Robert,      , 

Henry  I.,    ' .      ,    .  .         i         » 

Pump  I. 

Louis  VI.  Oe  Gios).    -". 

Louis  VII.  Oo  Jeune),    ,        ..         » 

Philip  Augustus  (II) 

Louis  VIIL,  .  .        r. 

Loal«  IX.  (Saint  Louis),  , 

Philip  Iir.  (le  Hardl),  ,  »  v 
PhiUp  IV.  Oe  Bel).  »  ,  > 
Louis  X.  Oe  Huiin),  .         '» 

John  (poethumous  son  of  Loals  X.), 
Philip  V.  Oe  Long), 
CtoArtes  IV.  (10  Bcl)._    -        ... 


752-7C8 

768-814 
814-840 
840-tt77 
877-879 

879-882 
8S2-S84 
884-8ti8 

888-S98 
892-929 
922-923 
923-936 
936-954 
954-986 
986-987 


987-996 
996-1031 
1031-1060 
10G0-11C8 
1108-1137 
1137-1160 
11S0-12J3 
1223-1226 
1226-1270 
1270-1285 
1265-1314 
1314-1316 
1316 
1316-1322 
132J-13SS 


IV.  The  It&Mie  of  ValoU  (descended  from  -. 
,  PhUip  III.). 

Philip  VI. 1328-1350 

John  II.  (le  Bon),  .  .         .     ■     .  1350-1364 

Charles  V.Oe  Sage),      »         ,         .      -.  1364-1380 

Charies  Vi.  Oe  Bien-aimO,     .         .  •  1380  142C! 

Charles  VII.  (le  Victori^iu),  .  .  1422-U61 

Louis  XL.    .  .        •;  .  .1        .  1461-U&. 

Charles  VIII., 1483-14'.  J 

Louis  XIL, j  .  1493-1515  . 

Francis  I.. 1515-1647 

Henry  II. ,  1547-1559 

Francis  1 1 15W-1560 

Charles  IX. 1560-:574 

Henry  III '.  .  1574-166!' 


V.  The  House  of  Bourbon  (descended  from  Robert 
of  Clermont,  eon  of  Saiot  Louie). 


Henry  IV., 

Louii  XIII.*  ..... 

Louis  XIV.,  .         .  .  .         • 

Louis  XV.,  ...... 

Louis  XVI.,  .         .  .         s         • 

The  Republic,         .... 

The  Consulate  (Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
First  Consul),      .... 

Napoleon  I.,empeiorof  the  Ftnnch,  . 
Louis  XVIH.  (Louis  XVIL  never  reigned), 

'Napoleon  I.  (March  20  to  June  24),  . 
Louis  XVIII.,        k         .         .         .         . 

Charles  X., 

Louis  Bhllippe  I.  (house  ot  Orleans  de- 
scended tvotn  Philip  secoo4  son  of  Louli 
XIII.) 

The  Republic,  Louis  Napoleon  pns* 
sldent, 

Napoleon  ttl.,  emperor  of  the  FrcDcb, 

Tbe  Republic 


1589-1610 

1610-1643 
1643-1713 
1715-1774 

1T74-1793 
1792-179S 

1799-1804 
1804-1814 
1814-1815 
1815 
1815-1824 
18^-1830 


1«90-1S4S 

1848-1S51 
1S53-4871 
1870-1*79 
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FBANCE,  iSLE  OF.     See  MACRmtJS. 

FRANCESCA.     See  Pibtbo  della  Fbancesca. 

FRANCESCHINI,  Baldassake  (1611-1689),  a  painter 
of  the  Tuscan  school,  named,  from  Volterra  the  place  of 
his  birth,  irVolterrano,  or  (to  distinguish  bJBi  from  Riceia- 
relli)  n  Volterrano  Giuniore,  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  in 
alabaster.  At  a  very  early  age  he  learned  from  Cosimo 
some  of  the  elements  of  art,  and  be  started  as  an  assistant 
to  his  father.  This  employment  being  evidently  below  the 
level  of  his  talents,  the  Marguises  Inghirami  placed  him, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  under  the  Florentine  painter  Matteu 
RossellL  In  the  ensuing  year  he  ha4  advanced  sufficiently 
to  execute  in  Volterra  some  frescos,  skilful  in  foresUortc:!- 
ing,  followed  by  other  frescos  for  the  Medici  family  in 
the  Valle  della  Petraia.  .  In  1652  the  Marchese  Filippo 
Niccolini,  being  minded  to  employ  Franceschini  upon  the 
frescos  for  the  cupola  and  back-wall  of  his  chapel  in  S. 
Croce,  Florence,  despatched  him  to  various  parts  of  Italy 
to  perfect  hio  stjlc.  The  painter,  in  a  tour  whixh  lasted 
some  months,  took  more  especially  to  the  qualities  dis- 
tinctive of  the  schools  of  Parma  and  Bologna,  and  in  a 
measure  to  those  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  whose  acquaintance 
1  e  made  in  Rome.  He  then  undertook  the  paintings  com- 
missioned by  Niccolini,  which  constitute  liia  most  noted 
performance,  the  design  being  good,  and  the  method 
masterly.  Franceschini  ranks  higher  in  fresco  than  in 
oil  painting.  His  works  in  the  latter  mode  were  not  unfre- 
quently  left  unfinished,  although  numerous  epecunens 
remain,  the  cabinet  pictures  being  marked  by  much 
Bprightliness  of  invention.  Among  his  best  oil  paintings 
of  •'large  scale  is  the  St  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  cliurch 
of  S.  Chiara  at  Volterra.  One  of  his  latest  works  was  the 
fresco  of  the  cupola  of  the  Annunziata,  which  occupied 
him  for  two  years  towards  1683,  a  production  of  much 
labour  and  energy.  Franceschini  died  of  apoplexy  at  Vol- 
terra on  6th  January  1689.  He  is  reckoned  among  those 
painters  of  the  decline  of  art  to  whom  the  general  name  of 
"machinist"  is  applied.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  another  Franceschini  of  the  same  class,  and  of 
rather  later  date,  also  of  no  small  eminence  in  his  time — 
the  Cavaliere  lilarcantonio  Franceschini,  who  was  a  Bolog- 
nese  (1648-1729). 

FBANCHE  COint,  from  1674  till  the  great  Rovolu: 
tioo  one  of  the .  provinces  of  France,  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  principality  of  llontb^liard  or  Mompelgard  and 
Switzerland,  S.  by  Bresse,  Bugey,  and  Gex,  N.  by  Lorraine, 
and  W.  by  the  duchy  »jf  Burgundy  and  Champagne.  It 
lay  to  the  west  of  the  Jura,  and  included  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Saone  :,nd  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Douhs. 
In  earlier  hi  i  ory  it  is  usually  called  the  countship  of 
Burgundy  or  Opper  Bjirgundy  ;  in  later  French  history, 
on  tha.other  hand,  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  count- 
ship  (la  Coxnti)  par  excellence.  ,The  countship  probably 
took  its  rise  io  the  10th  century  as  a  fief  of  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  which  was  dependent  on  the  empire.  It 
was  held  in  the  beginnijig  of  the  11th  by  Otto  William,  the 
warlike  son  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards ;  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor BeLnhold  or  Reinaud  L  ventured  to  refuse  bis  homage 
to  his  suzerain  Henry  III.,  and  his  example  was  followed 
about »  ceatury  afterwards  fcy  Reinhold  III.,  who  took  up 
a  position  of  independence  agaijist  the  emperor  Lothar. 
Ih  neither  case  was  the  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  per- 
mitted to  succeed,  but  on  the  litter  occasion  at  least  the 
prestige  of  the  countship  was  improved,  and  according  to 
one  theory  'he  honourable  title  of  Free  Countship  (Fret- 
grafscliafi)  was  then  acquired.  After  Lothar's  death  Ptcin- 
hold  again  lefused  homage  to  the  emperor  Conrad,  and 
though  the  er.  peror  consequently  bestowed  his  countsliip  oa 
Conrad  of  Zahringcn,  Eeinhold  was  still  in  actual  possession 
at  bis  death  in  I14S.     His  daughter  and  heiress  Beatrix 


was  married  to  Frederic^  Barbaroesa  in  1156 ;  and  on  her  de- 
cease in  1 185  Frederick  bestowed  the  countship  on  bis  third 
son  Otto,  and  raisfed  Besancon  to  the  rank  of  a  free  imperial 
city.  Otto's  daughter  Beatrix  married  Duke  Otto  of  Meran, 
and  was  succeeded  first  by  their  son  Otto  and  afterwards 
by  their  daughter  AlLx.  Otto,  the  son  of  Alix,  oiTended  the 
emperor  Rudolph  I.,  £.nd  his  city  Besancon  was  conse- 
quently besieged  by  the  imperial  troops  in  1289;-but  it 
made  a  successful  defence,  and  peace  was  soon  after- 
wards concluded.  A  treaty  was  made  with  Piiilip  the  ■ 
Fair  of  France,  by  which  Otto's  daughter  Johanna  was  to 
marry  Philip  of  Poitiers  tiie  king's  second  son,  and  the 
suzerainty  of  France  was  to  be  recognized  by  Franche  Comt6. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  due  course  in  1307,  and  the 
importance  attached  by  the  king  to  his  chims  on  Franche 
Comt6  is  shown  by  the  leniency  with  which  the  charges 
against  the  princess  Johanna  or  Jeanne  were  enforced  when 
her  sisters-in-law  were  degraded  and  imprisoned  and  their 
paramours  tortured  and  executed.  On  Philip's  death  in 
1322  the  countship  passed  to  Otto  FV'.  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  it  yvas  successively  held  by  Philip  de  Rouvre,  Margaret 
of  France,  Louis  de  Male,  and  Charles  the  Bold  On 
Charles's  death,  Louis  XL  of  France  claimed  the  protectorate 
"  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  lady  of  Burgundy,  and 
in  favour  of  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  that  lady."  By 
feudal  law  the  countship  still  held  of  the  empire,  being  a  Ger- 
man and  a  female  fief ;  but  the  states  accepted  the  French 
protection  (February  1477),  and  the  claims  of  Maximilian 
were  appeased  by  the  promise  of  the  hand  of  Charles  of 
France  for  his  daughter  Margaret.  In  April,  however, 
a  rebellion  broke  out ;  the  emperor  recalled  the  people 
to  their  allegiance,  and  the  Swiss  hastened  to  support 
the  popular  cause.  The  French  were  constrained  to 
withdraw;  but  in  1479  the  Sire  de  Chaumont  ravaded 
tlie  country,  captured  Dole  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  defence, 
in  which  the  students  of  the  university  displayed  a 
desperate  but  resultless  valour,  and  forced  the  people 
to  submit.  Besancon,  the  free  imperial  city,  recognized 
the  French  king  on  the  same  conditions  which  it  bad  de- 
manded from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  promised  to 
pay  over  half  the  product  of  its  taxes.  Tlie  parliament 
of  Dole  was  transferred  to  Salins,  and  the  university  t& 
Besancon.  When  Charles  VIII.  refused  to  marry  Maxi- 
milian's daughter,  the  people  of  Franche  Comt^  rose  in  re- 
volt, and  the  king  relinquished  his  claims  by  the  treaty  of 
Senlis,  May  23,  1493.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the  domains 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy  the  countship  was  bestowed  .on 
Philip,  Maximilian's  son,  and  passed  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
As  a  Spanish  territory  its  position  was  a  peculiar  and  iso- 
lated one ;  and  it  was  consequently  treated  with  great 
leniency  by  the  Spanish  Government.  It  paid  a  "  gratuitous 
gift"  of  not  more  than  200,000  livres  every  three  years.i 
and  furnished  very  few  soldiers  to  the  royal  army.  Under 
the  nominal  authority  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Low 
Countries,  jt  was  practically  governed  by  the  parliament  of 
Dole  and  0.  governor  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  its  own 
nobility.  In  1668  Louis  XIV.  cast  his  eyes  on  the  pro- 
vince, and  Cond6  effected  its  conquest  in  fifteen  days.  On 
the  14th  of  February  the  king  swore  at  Dole  to  preserve 
the  liberties  of  the  town  and  province  as  count  palatine  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  parLament  issued  an  edict  against  those 
who  refused  to  submit  to  bis  authority.  By  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  almost  immediately  followed, 
Fraache  Comt^  as  restored  to  Spain  ;  but  in  1674  Louis 
made  a  new  invasion.  Besancon  was  taken  after  a  length- 
ened siege,  at  which  Vauban  ond  the  king  were  both 
personally  present ;  Dole  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  by  the 
4th  of  July  the  Vfbole  country  was  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  To  celebrate  the  conquest  the  triumphal  arch 
of  the  Saint  Martin  gate  at  Paris  was  erected.     The  coan> 
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ship  now  becnme  a  French  province  ;  its  gratuitous  dona- 
tion became  a  regular  impost,  whicli  was  soon  after  increased 
in  amount ;  and  the  chief  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor-general.  Instead  of  three  great  bailiwicks,  as 
formerly,  there  were  four  ; — Amont,  Aval,  Besani-on,  and 
Dole — their  chief  towns  being  Vesoul,  Salius,  Besungon, 
and  Dole.     See  Clerc,  Histoire  de  la  Franclie  Comte. 

FRANCHISE,  in  law,  means  some  riglit  or  privilege,  of 
a  local  or  exclusive  character,  e.g.,  the  right  of  free  fishery. 
The  terra  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  right  of  vot- 
ing at  an  election  for  a  member  of  parliament.  See  Par- 
liament. 

FKANCFA,  a  celebrated  Bolognese  painter  was  born 
towards  1450,  and  died  6th  January  1517.  His  real  name 
was  Francesco  Raibolini,  his  father  being  Marco  di  Giacomo 
Raibolini,  a  carpenter;  he  w^as  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith 
named  Francia,  and  from  him  probably  he  got  the  nick- 
name whereby  he  is  generally  known;  ho,  moreover,  studied 
design  under  Marco  Zop[>o.  The  youth  was  thiis  originally 
a  goldsmith,  and  also  an  engraver  of  dies  and  niellos,  and 
in  these  arts  he  became  extremely  eminent.  He  was 
particularly  famed  for  his  dies  for  medals ;  he  rose  to  be 
mint-master  at  Bologna,  and  retained  that  office  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  A  famous  modal  of  Pope  Julius  II.  as 
liberator  of  Bologna  is  ascribed  to  his  hand,  but  not  with 
certainty.  At  a  mature  age — having  first,  it  appears, 
become  acquainted  with  Mantegna — ho  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  painting.  His  earliest  known  picture  is  dated 
1494  (not  1490,  as  ordinarily  stated).  It  shows  so  much 
mastery  that  one  is  compelled  to  believe  that  Raibolini 
must  before  tlien  have  practised  painting  for  some  few 
years.  This  Work  is  now  in  the  Bologna  gallery, —the 
Virgin  enthroned,  with  Augustine  and  five  other  saints. 
It  is  an  oil  picture,  and  was  originally  painted  for  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  dolla  Miserlcordia,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Bentivoglio  family,  the  rulers  of  Bologna.  Tlio  same 
patrons  employed  him  upon  frescos  in  their  own  palace; 
one  of  Judith  and  Holophernes  is  especially  noted,  its 
style  recalling  that  of  Mantegna.  Francia  probably  studied 
likewise  the  works  of  Perugino;  and  he  became  a  friend 
and  ardent  admirer  of  Raphael,  to  whom  he  addressed  an 
enthusiastic  sonnet.  Raphael  cordially  responded  to  the 
Bolognese  master's  admiration,  and  said,  in  a  letter  d.ited 
in  1508,  that  few  painters  or  none  had  produced  Madonnas 
more  beautiful,  more  devout,  or  better  portrayed  than 
those  of  Francia.  If  we  may  trust  Vasari^— but  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  suppose  that  he  was  entirely  correct — the  exceeding 
value  which  Francia  sot  on  Raphael's  art  brought  him  to 
his  grave.  Raphael  had  consigned  to  Francia  his  famous 
picture  of  St  Cecilia,  destined  for  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Monte,  Bologna ;  and  Francia,  ou  inspecting 
it,  took  so  much  to  heart  his  own  inferiority,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  about  sixty-six,  to  the  youthful  Umbrian, 
thai  he  sickened  and  shortly  expired.  Distanced  though  he 
may  have  been  by  Raphael,  Francia  is  rightly  regarded  as  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  earlier  Bolognese  school,  and  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  as  representing  the  art  termed  "antico- 
moderno,"  or  of  the  "quattrocento."  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  his  style  is  a  medium  between  that  of 
Perugino  and  that  of  Giovanni  Bellini ;  he  has  somewhat 
more  of  spontaneous  naturalism  than  the  former,  and  of 
abstract  dignity  in  feature  and  form  than  the  latter.  The 
magnificent  portrait  in  the  Louvre  of  a  young  man  in 
black,  of  brooding  thonghtfuluess  and  saddened  profundity 
of  mood,  would  alone  suffice  to  place  Francia  among  the 
very  great  masters,  if  lit  could  with  confidence  be  attributed 
to  his  hand,  but  in'  all  probability  its  real  author  was 
Franciabigip'j  it  had  erewhilo  passed  under  the  name  of 
Raphael,  of  Qiorgione,  or  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  The 
London   Nationftl   Gallery   contains   two  remarkably  "fine 


specimens  of  Francia,  once  combmed  togecnor  as  principal 
picture  and  luuette, — the  Virgin  and  Child  and  St  Anne 
enthroned,  surrounded  by  saints,  and  (in  the  lunette) 
the  Piet^,  or  lamentation  of  angels  over  the  dead  Saviour. 
They  come  from  the  Buonvisi  chapel  in  the  church 
of  S.  Frediano,  Lucca.  Other  leading  works  are — iu 
Munich,  the  Virgin  sinking  on  her  knees  in  adoration  of 
the  Divine  Infant,  who  is  lying  in  a  garden  within  a  rose 
trellis ;  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome,  a  Peter  Martyr ; 
in  Bologna,  the  frescos  in  the  church  of  St  Cecilia,  illus- 
trating the  life  of  the  saint,  all  of  thom  from  the  design  of 
Raibolini,  but  not  all  executed  by  himself;  a  public 
passage  now  traverses  these  frescos,  and  they  are  in  a 
pitiful  state  of  decay.  His  landscape  backgrounds  are  of 
uncommon  excellence.  Francia  had  more  than  200 
scholars.  Marcintonio  Raimondi  the  famous  engraver  is 
now  the  most  renowned  of  them  ;  next  to  him,  the  painter 
Lorenzo  Costa;  also  Amic.o  Aspertini,  and  Francia's  own 
son  Giacomo,  and  his  cousin  Julio. 

FRANCIA,  Josii;  Caspar  Rodriohez,  commonly  called 
Dr  Francia,  dictator  of  Paraguay,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  connected  with  the  history  of  South  America. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  definitely  ascertained,  but  pro- 
bably falls  about  1757.  According  to  "ne  account,  he  was 
of  French  descent ;  but  the  truth  s  -ems  to  be  that  his 
father,  Garcia  Rodriguez  Franca,  was  a  native  of  S.  Paulo 
in  Brazil,  and  came  to  Paraguay  to  fake  charge  of  a  planta- 
tion of  black  tobacco  for  the  Gove:r,ment.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  college  of  Cordova  de  Tucuman,  and  is  saiii 
to  have  been  for  tome  time  a  professor  in  that  faculty  ;  but 
he  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  practised 
in  Asuncion.  Having  attained  a  high  reputation  at  once 
for  ability  and  integrity,  he  wa.s  naturally  selected  for 
various  important  offices,  and  exercised  gieac  perauna!  intiii- 
cnce.  The  Robertsons,  whose  accounts  have  done  so  much 
to  blacken  his  memory,  relate  how,  when  he  was  requested 
by  one  of  his  friends  to  undertake  an  unjust  cause  in  his 
behalf,  lie  not  only  refused,  but  went  and  offered  his  services 
to  the  man  who  was  likely  to  be  wronged,  and  by  his  bold- 
ness and  energy  secured  his  case.  On  the  declaration  of 
Paraguayan  independence  in  181 1,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  national  junta,  and  exercised  an  influence  on 
a.Tiiirs  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  his  nominal  position. 
When  the  congress  or  junta  of  181?  .-Innged  the  constitu- 
tion and  established  a  duumvirate,  Dr  Francia  and  the 
Gaucho  general  Fulgcncio  were  elected  to  the  officA  A 
story  is  told  in  connexion  with  their  installation,  which 
recalls  the  self-coronation  of  William  I.  of  England  and 
Napoleon  the  great.  In  theatrical  imitation  of  Roman 
custom,  two  curule  chairs  had  been  placed  in  the  assembly, 
one  of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Caesar  and  the  other  that 
of  Pompey  Francia  seated  himself  in  the  Caesar  chair,  and 
left  his  colleague  to  play  the  part  of  Pompey  as  best  he 
might.  In  1814  he  secured  his  own  election  as  dictator 
for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  obtained 
the  dictatorship  for  life.  He  was  no  mere  nominal  sove 
reign  ;  but  for  the  next  twenty-five  3'ears  he  might  liave 
boasted,  with  even  more  truth  than  Louis  XIV.,  "L'^tatc'est 
moi."  In  the  accounts  which  have  been  published  of  his 
administration  we  find  a  strange  mixture  of  capacity  a^id 
caprice,  of  far-sighted  wisdom  and  reckless  infatuation, 
strenuous  endeavours  after  a  high  ideal  and  flagrant  viola- 
tions uf  the  simplest  principles  of  justice.  He  put  a  stop 
to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  but  carefully 
fostered  its  internal  industries ;  was  disposed  to  bo  hospi- 
table to  strangers  from  other  lands,  and  kept  them  prisoners 
fur  years  ;  lived  a  life  of  republican  simp^licity,  and  punished 
with  Dionysian  severity  the  slightest  want  of  respect.  As 
time  went  on  he  appears  to  have  grown  more  arbitrary  and 
desiiotic,  more  determined  to  maintain  his  mastetv  over  the 
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country,  and  more  apprehensive  lest  he  should  lose  i!.  AnU 
yet  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  is  said  that  he  was  generally 
regretted,  and  his  bitterest  oppone'iits  cannot  deny  that  if  he 
did  much  evil  he  also  did  much  good.  Deeply  imbued  with 
ilie  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  a  stern  an- 
tagonist of  the  church.  He  abolished  the  Inquisition,  sui>- 
pressed  the  college  of  theology,  did  away  with  the  tithes, 
and  inflicted  endless  indignities  on  the  [iriests.  "  Wliat  are 
they  good  fori"  was  his  saying;  "  they  make  us  believe  more 
in  the  devil  than  in  God."  He  discouraged  marriage  both 
bv  precept  and  example,  and  left  behind  him  several 
illegitimate  children.  For  the  extravagances  of  his  later 
years  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  put  forward  ;  and  it  was 
evident  thot  his  worst  characteristics  were  at  their  worst 
when  olie  east  wind  blew.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
were  in  strange  keeping  with  his  life.  He  was  about  to 
sabre  his  doctor  when  he  was  seized  with  a  tit,  and  he  expired 
the  same  day,  September  liO,  18t0.  He  was  buried  iu  the 
cathedral  of  Asuncion,  but  the  spot  is  no  longer  known,  and 
a  story  is  told  by  Mr  Mansfield  and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomson,  to  the  effect  that  his  body  was  dug  up  by  some 
private  enemies  and  flung  into  the  river.  On  the  other 
liand,  it  is  well  known  that. the  greatest  respect  was  shown 
to  his  memory  by  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  Unfortunately  for  the  history  of  his 
administration,  Francia  kept  no  records;  and  he  caused  all 
his  orders  to  be  returned  to  him  with  the  word  "  executed  " 
on  the  margin,  and  then  lo  be  destroyed. 

The  firat  and  fullest  account  of  Dr  Francia  was  given  lo  tlie 
*oikl  by  two  Swiss  surgeons,  R^'ngt^er  and  Longchaniii.s,  whom  he 
hcul  detained  from  1819  lo  1825 — £ssai  hisU>rique  sut  la  riiubtlion 
<ic  Paraguay  el  la  gouvcmcmcnl  dicUitjrial  du  doctctir  Franria, 
Paris,  1827.  Their  work  was  almost  immediately  translated 
iulo  English  under  the  title  of  The  Reign  of  Dkiot  Joseph  G.  A'. 
Dc  Francia  in  Paraguay,  1827.  About  eleven  years  after  tliere 
ajijieared  at  London  Letters  on  Paraguay,  by  J.  P.  and  \V.  P. 
Robertson,  two  young  Scotchmen  whose  hopes  of  commercial  sue- 
cc-,s3  had  bej?n  rudely  destroyed  by  the  dictator's  interlercnce.  The 
Bccoiint  which  they  gave  of  his  character  and  government  was 
naturally  of  the  most  unfavourable  desciiption,  and  they  rehearsed 
ai'd  emphasized  their  accusations  iu  Frnncia's  Hcign  of  Terror, 
li'i^,  and  Letters  on  South  America,  3  vols.,  1843.  From  the  very 
pac;es  cf  his  detractors  Thomas  Carlyle  succeeded  in  extracting  mate- 
rials for  a  brilliant  defence  of  the  dictator  "as  a  man  or  soveivign  of 
iron  energy  and  industry,  of  gi-eat  and  severe  labwu. "  It  appeared 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  1843,  and  is  reprinted  in  vol. 
iv.  of  the  author's  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  E'isnys.  Comparatively 
little  new  light  has  since  been  thrown  on  the  subject.  Captain 
Kichard  F.  Burton  give.s  a  gi"aphic  sketch  of  Francia's  life  and  a 
favourable  notice  of  his  character  in  his  Letters  from  tlie  BeUtlcJichls 
of  Paraguay,  1870,  whde  C.  A.  Washburn  takes  up  a  hostile 
jKisitioa  iu  his  lliitory  of  Paraguay,  1871. 

FRANCIABIGIO  (1482-1525),  a  Florentine  painter. 
The  name  of  this  artist  is  generally  given  as  Marcantonio 
Franciabigio  ;  it  appears,  however,  that  liis  only  real  ascer- 
tained name  was  Francesco  di  Cristofano ;  and  that  he 
was  currently  termed  Francia  Bigio,  the  two  appellatives 
being  distinct.  He  was  born  in  Florence,  and  studied 
under  Albertinelli  for  some  months.  In  1505  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  after  a  while 
thd  two  painters  set  up  a  shop  in  common  in  the  Piazza 
del  Grano.  Franciabigio  paid  much  atteution  to  anatomy 
and  perspective,  and  to  the  proportions  of  his  figures, 
though  these  are  often  too  squat  and  puffy  in  form.  He 
had  a  large  stock  of  artistic  knowledge,  and  was  at  first 
noted  for  diligence.  As  years  went  on,  and  he  received 
frequent  commissions  for  all  sorts  of  public  painting  for 
festive  occasions,  his  diligence  merged  in  something  which 
may  rather  bo  called  workmanly  offhandedness.  ■  He  was 
particularly  proficient  in  fresco,  and  Vasari  even  says  that 
he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  this  method — a 
judgment  which  modern  connoisseurship  does  not  accept 
Tn  the'  court  o'  the  Servi  (or  cloister  of  the  Nunziata)  in 
fiorence  he  pointed  iu  1513  ths.  Marrjtge  of  the  ^■;il>in, 


as  a  portion  of  a  series  wherein  Andrea  del  Sarto  was 
chiefly  concerned.  The  friars  having  uncovered  this  work 
before  it  was  quite  finished,  Franciabigio  was  so  incensed 
that,  seizing  a  mason's  hammer,  he  struck  ut  the  head  of 
the  Virgin,  and  some  other  heads;  and  the  fresco,  which 
would  otherwise  be  his  masterpiece  in  that  method,  remains 
thus  inutdatcd  to  the  present  day.  At  Lo  Scalzo,  in 
another  series  of  frescos  on  which  Andrea  was  likewise 
ciiipliiyed,  he  executed  in  1518-19  the  Departure  of  John 
the  Baptist  for  the  Desert,  and  the  Meeting  of  the  Baptist 
with  Jesus  ;  and,  at  the  Medici  Palace  at  Poggio  a  Caiano, 
in  1521,  the  Triumph  of  Cicero.  Various  works  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Raphael  arc  now  known  or  reason- 
ably deemed  to  be  by  Franciabigio.  Such  are  the  Madonna 
del  Pozzo,  in  the  Urfizi  Gallery;  the  half  figure  of  a  Young 
Man,  in  the  Louvre  (a  noble  work  already  mentioned 
in  the  article  Fuancia);  and  the  famoiis  picture  in 
the  FuUer-Maitland  collection,  a  Young  Man  with  a 
Letter.  These  two  works  show  a  close  analogy  in  style 
to  another  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  avowedly  by  Francia- 
bigio, a  Youth  at  a  Window,  and  to  some  others  which  bear 
this  painter's  recognized  monogram.  The  series  of  portraits, 
taken  collectively,  places  beyond  dispute  the  eminent  and 
idiosyncratic  genius  of  the  master.  Two  other  works  of 
his,  of  some  celebrity,  are  the  Calumny  of  Apelles,  in  the 
Pitti,  and  the  Bath  of  Bathsheba  (painted  iu  1523),  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery. 

FRANCIS  1.  (1  40-1-1547),  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles 
of  Orleans,  count  of  Angouleine,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
was  born  at  Cognac  12  th  September  1494.  As  heir- 
jiresumptive  of  the  throne  of  France,  he  received  special 
favours  from  Louis  XII.,  who  created  him  duke  o( 
Valois  and  in  1512  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Navarre.  In  this  position,  though  achieving  no  important 
results,  he  conducted  himself  with  such  prudence  and 
courage  that  in  1513  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Picardy,  where  he  successfully  carried  out  the 
plan  of  defensive  operations  that  was  entrusted  to  him. 
He  married  Claude  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  in  1514,  and 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  1st  January  1515.  After 
his  accession  the  first  and  great  object  that  occupied  his 
ambition  was  the  recovery  of  Milan,  the  inheritance  of 
which  he  claimed  through  his  great-grandmother  Valentina 
Visconti.  Accordingly,  while,  iu  order  to  render  himself 
secure  against  external  attacks,  he  negotiated  an  alliance 
with  Charles  of  Austria,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V,, 
and  the  renewal  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  Louis  XII.  with 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  he  also  began  to  collect  his  forces 
for  an  Italian  expedition.  The  politic  negotiations  which 
won  him  Genoa,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  all-important 
as  commanding  the  connexion  between  Milan  and  the  sea, 
placed  the  purpose  of  his  preparations  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  caused  Leo  X.  to  unite  in  an  alliance  against  him 
w  ith  the  Spaniards  and  the  Swiss.  The  Swiss  at  once  occu- 
pied all  the  mountain  passes  ;  but  Francis,  guided  by  a 
Fiedmontese  peasant,  succeeded  after  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty in  leading  his  army  over  the  Alps  by  a  pass  deemed 
impracticable,  and,  descending  into  the  friendly  territories 
of  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  surprised  and  routed  at  Villa 
Franca  Colonna  the  general  of  the  papal  cavalry,  and  thus 
outflanking  the  Swiss  caused  them  to  fall  back  upon  Milan. 
Completely  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  movement,  they  at 
first  actually  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  truce  ;  but  re- 
ceiving shortly  afterwards  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and 
their  arrears  of  pay,  they  endeavoured  to  surprise  the 
French  at  Marignano.  This  battle,  begun  on  the  13th  Sep- 
tember 1515,  prolonged  into  the  night,  and  renewed  ou  the 
following  morning,  was  fought  on  both  sides  with  furious 
and  stubborn  courage ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Alviano  the 
Venetian  commander  to  the  succoui"  of  Francis.  th«  Swiss 
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retreated  unpursued  to  Jlilan.  Shortly  afterwards  Milan 
surrendered,  and  in  November  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Francis  and  the  Swiss,  ;^-hich  subsequently  took 
the  form  of  a  perpetual  alliance.  Such  rapid  and  brilliant 
success  at  once  gave  Francis  a  position  of  commanding  in- 
fluence, and  enabled  him  still  further  to  strengthen  himself 
by  additional  advantageous  treaties.  In  1516,  be  compro- 
mised the  long  dispute  with  the  popes  by  superseding  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourgos  by  a  "  Concordat,"  an  act 
which,  while  it  recognized  the  superiority  of  the  pope  over 
the  councils,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  annates  and 
other  rich  sources  of  revenue,  entrusted  the  French  monarch 
with  the  power  of  nominating  to  vacant  benefices.  In  1517 
he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Maximilian 
and  Charles  I.  of  Spain  against  the  Turks;  and  in  151Sho 
made  an  arrangement  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  by 
which  France  bought  back  Tournay. 

On  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519,  Francis  became 
a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown  ;  but  chiefly  through' 
the  recommendation  of  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Sasony  the 
choice  fell  on  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  from  that  time  known 
as  Charles  V.  The  success  of  Charles  was  prophetic  of 
the  relative  positions  which  the  two  rivals  were  thenceforth 
to  occupy,  for  the  resolute  and  persevering  ambition  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  hitherto  wholly  unsuspected  abilities  both 
in  war  and  in  diplomacy,  were  to  prove  themselyes  i6or& 
than  a  match  for  the  headstrong  valour  and  showy  accoih- 
plishments  of  the  French  monarch.  War  between  them 
could  scarcely  have  been  avoided,  even  if  the  materials  for 
kindling  it  had  not  been  already  prepared  ;  but  inherited 
disputes  in  regard  to  Navarre,  Milan,  Burgundy,  and  Aries 
would  in  any  case  have  sooner  or  later  rendered  an  appeal 
to  the  decision  of  the  sword  almost  inevitable.  With  a 
view  to  such  possibilities,  the  great  aim  of  both  was  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  Henry  of  England  and  the  pope,  and 
here  fortune  again  ultimately  smiled  on  Charles.  Francis, 
elated  by  his  previous  achievements  on  the  battlefield,  and 
chagrined  at  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
imperial  crown,  was  naturally  eager  to  strike  the  first  blow  ; 
and  the  request  of  Henry  11.  of  Navarre  to  aid  him  in  regain- 
ing his  kingdom  came  opportunely  to  second  his  wishes. 
Accordingly,  in  April  1521  he  sent  an  army  to  the  aid  of 
Henry.  Charles  at  once  retaliated  by  an  invasion  of  France, 
and  in  May  concluded  a  treaty  with  Pope  Leo  X.  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  Italy.  Navarre  after  beingalmost 
won  was  again  lost  by  Henry ;  and  in  Italy  the  French, 
chiefly  through  the  blunders  of  Lautrec,  the  brother  of  the 
king's  mistress,  lost  Milan,  Genoa,  and  all  their  conquests 
with  the  exception  of  the  stronghold  of  Cremona  ;  but  the 
attempt  of  the  imperialists  to  enter  France  was  pushed 
back,  and  Francis,  following  in  pursuit,  only  by  unaccount- 
able negligence  missed  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  crush- 
ing defeat  on  Charles  between  Cambray  and  Valenciennes, 
After  this,  difiiculties  continued  to  thicken  round  the  French 
king;  on  the  9th  January  1522  the  papal  throne  was 
mounted  by  Adrian  VI.,  who  had  formerly  been  tutor  to 
Charles  V.,  and  in  May  Henry  VIII.  declared  war  against 
France;  in  August  1523  a  coalition  was  formed  against 
her  which  included  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
England,  the  archduke  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
ihe  principal  Italian  republics  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
Charles  Constable  Bourbon,  having  been  unjustly  used  by 
Louise  of  Savoy,  withdrew  from  France,  and  offered  his 
sword  to  Charles  V.  The  Spanish  troops  crossed  the  French 
frontiers  at  Bayouno  ;  the  English  entered  Picanly,  and 
advanced  to  within  11  leagues  of  Paris;  and  after  tlio  re- 
pulse of  the  French  army  despatched  against  Milan,  the 
imperialists  passed  over  into  Provence  and  laid  siege  to 
Marseilles,  Through  cautious  but  stubbornly  defensive 
tactic?,  however,  Ijoth  the  Spanish  and  English  incursions 


were  foiled,  and  Francis  was  thus  able  to  advance'  to  the 
relief  of  Marseilles  with  a  large  army.  The  imperialists 
did  not  wait  his  approach  ;  but,  determined  on  retaliation, 
he  crossed  the  Alps  and  laid  sii*ge  to  Pavia,  where  a  strong 
Italian  force  had  taken  refuge.  Here  he  was  attacked,  24lh 
February  1525,  by  a  relieving  army  under  Bourbon  and 
Pescara.  The  attack  was  unsuccessful;  but,  flushed  with  the 
victory  which  he  believed  already  iu  his  grasp,  he  rashly  left 
his  impregnable  position,  and  so  blundered  in  his  manceuvres 
as  to  render  his  overwhelming  defeat  inevitable.  His  army 
was  speedily  either  cut  down  or  dispersed  in  flight,  and  he 
himself,  after  a  desperate  attempt  to  rally,  was  made  prisoner 
and  conveyed  by  Charles  to  Madrid.  He  only  regained  his 
liberty,  21st  February  1526,  by  signing  a  treaty  whereby 
he  ceded  to  Charles  both  Burgundy  and  Milan.  Its  stipula- 
tions were  guaranteed  by  the  retention  of  his  two  sons  in  the 
emperor's  hands  ;  but  he  n3vertheless  resolved  to  disregard 
it,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  Pope  Clement  VII,  and 
also  by  Henry  of  England,  whom  jealousy  and  alarm  at  the 
emperor's  succesg  had  induced  to  change  sides.  Though 
formal  war  was  not  declared,  a  French  army  was  despatched 
to  Italy,  but  the  supineness  with  which  the  campaign, was 
prosecuted  enabled  the  imperialists  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way;  and  an  army  of  nierccnaries  under  Bourbon,  who 
peri.shod  in  the  assault,  marching  unopposed  to  Rome,  cap- 
tured and  'acked  the  aity,  and  took  the  pope  prisoner.  On 
this  Francis  and  Henry  at  once  declared  war  against  the 
emperor  ;  but  the  army  sent  into  Italy  under  Lautrec  almost 
melted  away  before  the  walls  of  Naples;  and  Genoa,  by  sud- 
denly declaring  for  the  emperor,  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
French  cause  in  Italy.  The  pope  soon~thereafter  saw  it  to 
be  his  interest  to  be  reconciled  with  Charles;  and  in  August 
1529,  Charles  and  Francis  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  by 
which  Francis  retained  Burgundy  and  obtained  by  a  ransom 
the  release  of  the  French  princes,  but  renounced  his  claims 
in  Italy  and  ceded  Artois  and  Flanders  to  liis  rival.  He 
also  agreed  to  fulfil  the  promise  entered  into  at  Madrid  to 
marry  Eleanor  of  Portugal,  sister  of  Charles,  his  first  wife 
having  died  in  1524.  During  the  years  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed this  treaty,  Francis,  though  he  had  encouraged  the 
Smalkc'd  League  in  Germany,  persecuted  with  great  vigour 
the  adherents  of  Protestantism  in  his  own  kingdom  ;  but 
when  war  was  again  declared,  he  issued  an  edict  of  tolera- 
tion. The  pretext  for  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  the  mur- 
der of  the  French  ambassador  by  Duke  Sforza  of  Milan  in 
1533,  but  hostilities  were  delayed  till  1535,  when,  embold- 
ened by  the  weakened  condition  of  the  emperor  after  his 
war  against  the  Turks,  Francis  overran  Savoy  and  took  pos- 
session of  Turin.  His  advantages  were,  however,  followed' 
up  with  so  little  energy  that  Charles,  after  driving  the 
French  out  •'■f  Italy,  began  an  invasion  of  Provence;  and 
his  progres;-  ivas  only  chocked  by  the  barbarous  destruction 
of  tlio  country  before  him  by  Anne  of  Montmorency. 
Meantime  Francis  attacked  Flanders,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Sultan  Soliman  II.,  whose  invasion  of  Himgary 
induced  Charles  in  153S  to  consent  to  the  ten  years'  triice 
of  Nice.  In  1510  Charles,  while  the  guest  of  the  French 
monarch,  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  complete  satisfacticu 
of  his  wishes  through  tlio  investiture  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
with  the  duchy  of  Milan;  but  the  promise,  if  definitely 
made,  was  never  fulfilled,  and  Francis,  finding  a  favourable 
opportunity  after  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  emperor's  expe- 
dition against  -Algiers',  renewed  on  a  flimsy  prett^xt  the 
war  in  1542.  An  offensive  alliance  was  formed  with  the 
Turk-s  the  duke  of  Cloves,  and  Denmark  and  Sweden ; 
separate  armies  attacked  at  various  points  the  S|ianish, 
Flemish,  and  Italian  frontiers;  and  the  united  French  and 
Tiirkisli  fiirct's  captured  and  burned  Nice.  The  monotniiy 
of  tlie  indecisive  conflict  was  relieved  in  April  1544  by  a 
brilliant  French  victory  ot  Ceiesolc.  but.  Ilie  .siicccss  caoio 
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too  late  to  permit  of  its  being  followed  up  by  an  advance 
into  Italy;  for  in  the  July  following,  the  emperor  from 
Champagne  and  the  king  of  England  from  Picardy  were 
marching  to  join  their  forces  before  the  walls  of^Paris.  The 
siege  of  Boulogne  by  the  English  gave  Francis,  however, 
sniBcient  time  to  make  a  show  of  defence  such  as  convinced 
Charles  of  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  with- 
out consulting  the  king  of  England  he  sent  to  Francis  from 
Crespy  terms  of  peace,  which  were  signed  17th  September. 
By  this  treaty  France  retained  Burgundy  and  resigned  its 
claims  on  Flanders,  Artuis,  and  Naples,  while  the  duchy  of 
Milan  was  promised  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  on  his  marrying 
one  of  the  imperial  princesses — an  arrangement,  however, 
which  his  death  in  1545  rendered  nugatory.  Forsometime 
afterwards  the  English  king  continued  the  war  in  Picardy, 
but  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  June  1546.  '  As  soon 
as  peace  was  concluded  with  the  emperor,  the  prosecution  of 
the  Protestants  in  France  was  renewed,  and  in  1545  an 
edict  was  passed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Waldenses  from 
!hovence.  The  health  of  Francis  had  for  several  years  been 
completely  undermined,  and  he  succumbed  to  an  acute 
attack  of  disease,  31st  Jlay  1547. 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  were  combined  most  of  the  faults 
and  excellences  which  have  been  specially  prominent  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  his  country.  He  was  in  a  sense  the 
creator  of  a  new  political  and  intellectual  era.  As  regards 
government,  he  was  virtually  the  founder  of  the  "  ancient 
regime,"  whose  final  result  and  overthrow  was  the  great 
Revolution ;  he  gave  its  death  blow  to  feudalism  ;  h&-  de- 
prived the  parlements  of  all  independent  power;  under  the 
auspices  of  the  minister  Du  Prat  he  confirmed  and  extended 
the  system  of  corruption  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments ;  and  he  turned  the  efforts  of  statesmanship  away 
from  the  paths  of  constitutional-progress,  and  into  those  of 
military  renown.  His  reign  in  its  social  and  intellectual 
results  was  morn  beneficial,  for  if  he  sanctioned  by  his 
example  licentiousness  of  manners,  he  at  the  same  time 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  refinement  in  taste  and  to  intel- 
lectual progress  by  fostering  in  his  countrj'  the  offshoots  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  He  founded  in  1530  the  college 
of  France  for  the  study  of  the  three  languages ;  he  was 
himself  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a  special  friend  and  bene- 
faotor  of  artists  and  men  of  letters  ;  and  by  the  purchase 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  Italian  painting  and  sculpture, 
aud  in  the  magnificent  structures  of  Chamford,  Azai-le- 
Redeau,  Amboise,  and  Fontainebleau  he  left  behind  him  a 
permanent  influence  on  French  art.  Compared  with  his 
great  rival  Charles  V.,  he  was  open,  impulsive,  and  gener- 
ous, but  he  was  less  actuated  by  consistent  principles ; 
ke  was  hopelessly  inferior  in  diplomacy,  and  in  sagacity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  purpose;  he  had  perhaps  equal 
abilities  as  a  general,  but  his  occasional  victories  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  results  of  his  own  indo- 
lenoe  and  by  the  blunders  of  his  subordinates ;  and  while 
able  to  defend  Franca  against  all  external  attacks,  he  was 
compelled  to  content  him.self  with  a  place  second  to  that 
of  the  emperor  in  the  sphere  of  European  politics. 

See,  besides  the  usual  French  historip.i,  La  Vic  di  Chevalier 
Sauard,  Bouchet's  La  Vie  et  les  Gestes  dc  Louis  de  la  Tremoille 
ana  Lea  Triomphcs  du  roi  tres  Chretien  Fran<;ois  /.,  Vielleville'a 
Mimoircs,  Fleuran^e's  L'JIisloire  dcs  choses  minuirablcs  advenues  de 
1499  4  1531,  and  Du  Bellay's  Mitnoircs  histori,;ms  de  1513  d  1547, 
— all  contained  in  the  Collection  univtrselle  ;  Montluo,  Commentairea 
(1st  ed.  1592,  afterwards  printed  both  in  Italian  and  English);  Va- 
rillas,  Histoire  de  Frani;ois  /.,  16S5  ;  Gaillard,  Histoire  de  Franfois  /., 
1766-1789,  7  vols.;  Uaiersr,  Louis  X/L  et  Fran<;ois  I.  1825;  Cape- 
figue,  Fran<;oi3  L  a  la  Menaiasance,  1844;  De  La  Bane-Dupartq, 
Fran(;ois  /.  et  ses  actions  dc  gue/re,  1872 ;  Mignct,  Hivalil^  de  Fran- 
cois I.  et  de  Charles-Quint,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1475  ;  Herman,  Franz  /,, 
Leipsic,  1825  ;■  Life  and  Times  of  Francis  the  First,  London,  1829. 

FRANCIS  II.  (1543-15G0),  king  of  France,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  II.  and  of  Catherinsde' Medici,  was  born  at  Fontaine- 


bleau, 19th  January  1543.  He  married  the  famous  Mary 
Stuart,  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  25th  April  1558, 
and  ascended  the  French  throne  10th  July  1559.  During 
his  short  reign  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  his  uncles,  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  into  whose 
hands  he  virtually  delivered  the  reins  of  government.  The 
exclusiveness  with  which  they  were  favoured,  and  their 
high-handed  proceedings,  awakened  the  resentment  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  Anthony  king  of  Navarre  and  Louis 
prince  of  Cond^,  who  gave  their  countenance  to  a  conspiracy? 
with  the  Protestants  against  the  house  of  Guise.  It  was, 
however,  discovered  shortly  before  the  time"  fixed  for  it^ 
execution  in  Jifarch  1560,  and  an  ambush  having  been  pre-' 
pared,  most  of  the  conspirators  were  either  killed  or  taker! 
prisoners.  Its  leadership  and  organization  had  been  en- 
trusted to  Godfrey  du  Barry,  lord  of  la  Renaudie ;  and  tha 
prince  of  Cond^,  who  was  not  present,  disa\'owed  all  con 
nexion  with  the  plot.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  now  named 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  but  his  Catholic  leanings 
were  somewhat  held  in  check  by  the  chancellor  Michel  de 
I'Hopital,  through  whose  mediation  the  edict  of  Romoran- 
tin,  providing  that  all  cases  of  heresy  should  be  decided 
by  the  bishops,  was  passed  in  May  1560,  in  opposition  to 
a  proposal  to  introduce  the  Inquisition.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  states-general  held  at  Orleans  in  the  December  follow- 
iug,  the  prince  of  Conde,  after  being  arrested,  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  extreme  measures  were  being  enacted 
against  the  Huguenots ;  but  the  deliberations  of  the  As- 
sembly were  broken  off,  and  the  prince  saved  from  execu- 
tion, by  the  king's  somewhat  sudden  death,  on  the  5th  of 
the  month,  from  an  abscess  in  the  ear. 

A''arillas,  Histoire  dc  Franrois  IL;  Mimoire  de  Condi;  Henault, 
Fran(;ois  II.  roi  de  France,  1748;  De  La  Barre-Duparcq,  Histoire  do 
Fran';ots  II.,  1867. 

FRANCIS  L  (1708-1765),  head  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  eldest  son  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was 
born  on  the  8th  of  December  1708.  His,  full  name  was 
Francis  Stephen.  A.t  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to 
Vienna,  where  he  received  the  Silesian  duchy  of  Teschan. 
In  1735,  in  return  for  Lorraine,  which  Charles  VI.,, at  tha 
end  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession,  gave  to  Stanislaus 
Leszczynski,  Francis  Stephen  obtained  tlie  reversion  to  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  to  whicli  he  succeeded  in  1737.  The 
year  before  the  latter  date  he  married  Maria  Theresa,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  after  the  em- 
peror's death  in  1740  he  was  declared  by  his  wife  joint 
regent  of  her  dominions.  He  was  elected  emperor  after  the 
death  of  Ch'arleSjVIL,  and  crowned  at  Frankfort  on  the  4th 
of  October  1745.  He  carried  on  extensive  trading  opera- 
tions, and  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  works  of  art;  but 
he  had  no  energy  of  character,  and  was  quite  willing  that 
the  empress-queen,  Maria  Theresa,  should  do  all  the  real 
work  of  government.  ^Vhen  Austria  and  France,  laying 
aside  the  animosities  of  two  centuries,  were  coming  to  an 
understanding  before  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  the  difliculties  which  would  inevitably  arise 
from  such  an  alliance.  Maria  Theresa,  however,  although 
she  sincerely  loved  him,  had  no  respect  for  the  political 
judgment  of  her  good-natured  husband,  and  he  quietly 
acquiesced  in  her  will.  He  suddenly  died  at  Innsbruck  on 
the  18th  of  August  1765,  falling  into  the  arms  of  his  second 
son  Leopold,  who  succeede'd  him  as  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
ultimately  (after  the  death  of  Joseph  II.)  became  emperor. 

FRANCIS  IL  (1768-1835),. the  last  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror,  and,  as  Francis  I.,  first  emperor  of  Austria,  was  born 
in  Florence  on  the  12th  Feburary  1768.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  after  whose  death,  in  1 792,  he  6UC 
ceeded  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austrin, 
being  crowned  emperor  in  the  same  year.  Before  this  time 
he  had  gained  some  experience  of  war  during  the  conflict  of 
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tbe  emperor  Joseph  II.  with  the  Turks.     He  was  immeai- 
ately  involved  in  the  first  of  his  famous  wars  with  France, 
in  which,  till  1795,  he  had  the  support  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.     In  1794  he  himself  was  with  the  Austrian  army 
which  defeated  the  French  at  Tournay;  but  when  fortune 
turned  on  the  side  of  France  he  went  back  to  Vienna.     He 
was  compelled,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of 
Napoleon,  who  pressed  northward  from  Italy  into  Carinthia, 
to   conclude,   on  the    17th  October  1797,  the   treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  whereby  the  empire  lost  the  greater  part 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  Austria  had  to  give  up 
the  Netherlands  and  Lombardy.     Austria  received  in  return 
Venetia,  Friuli,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia.     In  1799  war  broke 
out  afresh,  the  emperor  having  on  this  occasion  England 
Bud  Russia  as  allies.     During  the  first  campaign  the  French 
were   everywhere   defeated ;    but   in   the   following   year 
Napoleon  gained  the  brilliant  victory  of  Jlarengo,  while 
Moreau  was  equally  successful  at  Hohenlinden.     The  shock 
of  these  two  battles  made  it  impossible  for  Austria  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  and  on  the  9th  February  1801  she  concluded 
tlie  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  confirmed  that  of  Campo 
Formio,  besides  exacting   fresh   sacrifices.     France   now 
obtained  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     Once 
more  in  association  with  Russia  and  England,  the  emperor 
began  another  war  with  France  in  1805.     The  capitulation 
of  Ulm  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  great  as  were  these 
disasters,  did  not  make  the  case  of  Austria  hopeless,  for  she 
Btill  had  large  forces,  Russia  was  willing  to  continue  the 
war,  and  the  power  of  France  had  been  seriously  crippled 
at  Trafalgar.     But  Francis  was  dispirited,  and  craved  peace. 
On  December  25,  1805,  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg,  which  deprived  Austria  of  Venetia  and  Tyrol.     In 
1 806,  after  the  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
he  formally  resigned  the  imperial  crown,  thus  bringing 
to  an  end  the  (Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Germany.  jForgettinglhetrue  meaning  of  the  word  emperor, 
he  had  in  1804  proclaimed  himself,  as  Francis  I.,  here- 
ditary emperor  of  Austria ;  and  this  title  has  been  retained 
by  his  successors.     Ho  took  no  part  in  the  war  of  Prussia 
wiih  France  in  1806,  but  after  some  time  beg^n  to  make 
preparations  for  a  determined  struggle,  by  which  he  should 
regaiti  all  the  advantages  lost  in  previous  wars.  Tlie  new  con- 
flict broke  out  in  1809,  and  the  wliole  of  Germany  awaited 
the  result  with  intense  anxiety.     Austria  was  unfortunate 
at  first ;  but  the  highest  hopes  were  excited  by  her  thorough 
victory   of   Aspern.     It   was   followed   by  the   battle  of 
VVagram,  which  enabled  Napoleon  to  dictate  peace  from  the 
palace  of  Schonbrunn,  whore  he  had  once  before  taken  up 
his  quarters.     By  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn  (October  14, 
1809)  he  transferred  the  allegianc*  of  about  four  millions 
of  Austrian  subjects  to  other  rulers  ;  but  as  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  two  sovereigns  would 
in  future  be  on  friendly  terms.     Francis  was  the  ally  of 
Napoleon  in  his  war  with  Russia  in  1812  ;  and  when,  after 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  France  found  herself  confronted 
by  Russia  and  Prussia,  Austria  at  first  remained  neutral, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1813  acted  as  mediator.     In  August 
of  the  same  year  she  joined  the  allies ;  and,  like  the  sove- 
reigns of  Prussia  and  Russia,  Francis  accompanied  his  troops 
in  the  war  which  followed.     The  settlement  of  Europe 
which  resulted  from  the  final  defeat  |of  Napoleon  made 
Francis  a  more  powerful  sovereign  than  he  had  been  at  the 
I    beginning  of  his  reign  ;  and  from  this  time  forward  he  lived 
at  peace,' except  that  he  had  to  put  down  a  rising  in  Lom- 
bardy in  1821.     He  was  a  well-meaning  ruler,  but  had  been 
■80  alarmed  by  the  successes  of  the  French  Revolution  that 
he  detested  modern  ideas  of  government.     The  aspirations 
of  his  various  states  for  some  measure  of  independence  ho 
rng^ded  as  crimiual.  and  is  r-rincs  MetterDich  he  fonnd 


a  willing  agent  foi-  his  policy  ot  stern  repression.  Thus  a 
large  amount  of  discontent. was  excited,  which  prepared 
serious  troublfes  for  the  emperors  who  came  after  him. 
Francis  was  married  four'  times,  having  by  his  second 
wife,  Maria  Theresa,  princess  of  Sicily,  thirteen  children. 
He  died  on  the  2d  March  1835,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son  Ferdinand.  .   ■ 

FRANCIS,  St  (1182-1226),  a  well-known  saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  founder  of  the  great  order  of 
Franciscans,  was  born  at  Assisi  in  the  year  1182.  His 
father  was  a  trader  in  goods  which  he  appears  chieSy  to 
have  purchased  in  the  south  of  France,  to  which  he  made 
frequent  journeys ;  and  his  son  was  born  during  one  of 
these  journeys,  and  in  consequence  received  from  the  grate- 
ful father  on  his  return  the  name  of  Francesco.  His  mother 
had  wished  to  call  him,  it  is  said,  Giovanni  or  John.  The 
youth  grew  up  veiy  much  like  any  other  boy  of  his  class. 
He  received  but  little  learning  from  the  priest  of  the  parish, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  manifested  any  special  love  for 
school  instruction.  He  was  by  nature  a  merry-hearted  and 
careless  fellow,  and  developed  early  an  inclination  for  fine 
clothes  and  street  amusements  with  other  boys  of  his  class. 
His  parents,  indulgent  to  his  gaieties,  saw  with  pride  the 
higher  tastes  and  bright  intelligence  of  their  son,  aud  would 
sometimes  say  to  one  another,  "  He  is  like  the  son  of  a 
prince."  The  father  formed  expectations  of  n  successful 
courtly  career  ;  but  the  mother,  seeing  more  into  the  boy's 
heart,  would  say  to  her  neighbours,  "  If  he  lives  like  the  son 
of  a  prince  now,  he  shall  hereafter  bea  child  of  God." 

Soon  a  great  change  came  to  him.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  Francis  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness.  Reflections 
came  to  him  on  his  sick-bed,  and  he  rose  from  it  an  altered 
man.  Henceforward,  says' one  of  his  biographers,  "  he  held 
that  in  contempt  which  he  had  hitherto  held  in  admiration 
and  love."  The  ardour  of  his  natural  character  flamed  forth 
first  in  the  idea  of  military  devotion,  and  then  in  a  consum. 
ing  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others.  All  his 
love  of  amusement  and  worldly  display  disappeared.  He 
began  to  speak  of  poverty  as  his  bride ;  and  the  poor  and 
the  sick  and  the  leper  became  the  objects  of  his  peculiar 
care.  He  would  seek  out  the  lepers,  hitherto  abhorred  by 
him  as  by  the  popular  feeling,  and  kiss  them  and  minister 
to  their  wants.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  in  hia 
enthusiasm  for  poverty  flung  all  he  had  on  the  altar  of  St 
Peters,  joined  himself  to  a  troop  of  beggars,  and  gave  him 
self  up  to  a  wandering  life  of  almsgivirtg  and  charity.  His 
mother  guessed  something  of  the  feelings  that  were  strugg- 
ling in  her  son's  heart;  but  his  father,  not  unnaturally,  wa.? 
greatly  concerned  at  his  conduct.  At  last  matters  came  to 
an  open  rupture  between  them  ;  and  the  saint's  severance 
of  the  parental  tie  for  the  sake  of  his  divine  mission  is  a 
signiflcant  incident  in  his  career  with  all  his  biographers. 
It  happened  in  this  wise.  There  was  an  old  church  or 
small  chapel  of  the  name  of  St  Damian  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Assisi  which  had  fallen  into  ruins.  The  spot  was 
a  favourite  one  with  the  youthful  enthusiast  for  meditation 
and  prayer ;  and  one  day  as  he  sat  in  meditation  among 
the  ruins  he  seemed  to  liear  a  voice  saying  to  him  clearly, 
"  Francis,  seest  thou  not  that  my  liouse  is  in  ruins ;  go  and 
restore  it  for  me."  To  hear  was  to  obey.  The  divine 
voice,  as  with  some  other  enthusiasts,  seemed  to  silence 
every  other  voice  in  his  heart,  even  the  voice  of  conscience. 
He  returned  home,  saddled  his  horse,  took  a  bale  of  his 
father's  goods,  and  repairing  to  Folignn  he  sold  both  horse 
and  goods,  and  rushed  to  th'e  priest  of  St  Damian  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  restoration  of  the  church.  The  good 
priest  was  startled  ;  his  father  heard  with  indignation  of 
his  son's  conduct,  and  at  length  with  blows  and  curses 
securely  imprisoned  him  from  any  further  freaks.  But 
la-"  fathers  harshness  overshot  the  mark.     Released  hr 
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tTie  tenderness  of  his  mother,  and  summoned  to  resiore 
the  goods  he  had  taken  away  and  renounce  all  his  patri- 
monial rights,  the  popular  feeling,  wliicli  had  previously 
sided  with  his  f;ither  ag^iinst  him,  now  turned  in  the  youth's 
favour.  The  bishop,  before  whoin  the  case  finally  came, 
discovered  the  youth's  vocation  to  a  religious  life,  and  in- 
duced him  to  restore  the  value  of  the  goods  to  his  father. 
The  money  had  been  all  the  while  lying  neglected  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  church;  This  accomplished,  Francis  re- 
nounced all  dependence  upon  his  father,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  profession  of  a  religious  mendicant.  "I  have 
but  one,  a  Father  in  heaven,  now,"  lie  said.  The  people 
wore  melted  to  tears  by  his  devotion,  and  the  good  bishop 
took  him  for  a  time  under  his  own  charge. 

Gradually  Francis  found  his  full  vocation,  not  only  in  a 
life  of  entire  devotion  and  poverty  for  himself,  but  in  found- 
ing an  order  of  mendicants  devoted  to  tlie  service  of  the 
church.  It  was  in  the  old  scene  of  his  earlier  inspiration 
that  the  new  idea  came  to  him.  Once  more  the  divine 
voice  was  heard  sounding  in  his  ears  :  "  Provide  neither 
gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your 
journey,  neither  two  coats,  nor  yet  staves."  This  was  about 
the  yjjar  1208  or  1209,  when,  therefore,  the  saint  was  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  Ke  was  henceforth  a  preacher  as 
well  as  an  exemplar  of  poverty.  He  essayed  to  reproduce 
the  picture  of  the  divine  life  on  earth,  having  not  where  to 
lay  his  head,  going  about  doing  good,  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom.  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor ;  then  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven." 
Gradually  there  gathered  round -his  cell,  which  he  had  fi.ied 
outside  the  town  near  a  little  church,  the  St  Maria  dcgli 
Angeli,  better  known  as  the  Portiuncula,  a  band  of  disciples 
OS  enthusiastic  as  himself.  "  Fear  not,"  he  said  to  them, 
•'because  you  are  small  and  seem  foolish.  Have  confidence 
in  tho  Lord  who  has  vanquished  the  world.  Some  will 
receive  you.  Many  proud  will  resist  you.  Bear  all  with 
sweetness  and  patience.  Soon  the  wise  and  the  noble  will 
bo  with  us.  The  Lord  hath  given  me  to  see  this.  I  have 
in  my  ears  the  sounds  of  the  languages  of  all  the  people  wlio 
will  come  to  us, — French,  Spaniards,  Germans,  English. 
The  Lord  will  make  us  a  great  people,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  earth." 

In  this  insigniQcant  manner  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  great  Franciscan  order.  At  first  there  were  only  seven-, 
himself  the  eighth,  but  all  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  all  followed  the  same  rule  of  life.  As  he  sent  them 
forth  he  said,  "  Go  and  preach  two  and  two.  Preacli  peace 
and  patience  ;  tend  the  wounded  :  relieve  the  distressed  ; 
reclaim  the  erring ;  bless  them  wliich  persecute  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you."  Tlie  gospel  of 
divine  poverty  wa.s' proclaimed  everywhere.  Tlie  spirit  of 
Belf-renunoiation  spread  by-and-by  like  wildfire,  and  multi- 
tudes were  added  to  the  order  day  by  day.  It  may  seem 
to  our  modern  imagination  a  fantastic  dream,  but  the 
gospel  of  St  Francis  met  a  congenial  root  in  the  social  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  13th  century,  and  rapidly  grew  into 
great  results.  The  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  papacy, 
however,  were  necessary  to  give  the  order  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion and  intlaence.  Francis  himself  undertook  a  now 
journey  to  Rome,  arid  suddenly  appeared  before  the  great 
Innocent  III.  as  ha  was  walking  one  day  on  tho  terrace  of 
the  Lateran.  Tho  startled  pope  dismissed  the  mean  stranger 
with  mingled  pity  and  contempt ;  but  the  same  night  a 
vision  came  to  him  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  a  palm  tree 
from  meanness  to  magnificenca ;  and,  as  he  pondered  the 
moaning  of  the  vision,  a  divine  whisper  reached  him  that 
thus  povvcrfirl  on  behalf  of  the  church  was  to  prove  the  poor 
man  whose  appearance  had  startled  him.  The  natural  con- 
cliisiun  followed.  Tho  poor  man  was  recalled,  his  projocls 
wu.-e  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Vatican,  and  tho 


iBsuit  vi^as  tliat  tlie  papal  sanction  was  formally  extended 
to  the  order> — a  few  years  before  the  same  sanction  was 
given  to  the  great  rival  order  headed  by  the  learned  and 
noble  Dominic.  The  founders  of  the  two  great  mendicant 
orders  are  said  to  have  met  afterwards  at  Home,  and 
again  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  Franciscans  in  1219.  St 
Dominic  is  credited  with  the  most  friendly  greetings  offered 
to  his  brother  saint.  "  Thou  art  my  companion  ;  thy  work 
and  mine  is  the  sime."  It  is  said  also  that  he  looked  with 
amazement  at  the  second  meeting  on  the  remarkable  fas- 
cination which  tho  simple-minded  Francis  exerted  over  his 
followers.  But  it  is  ditticult  to  know  whether  these  reputed 
rapprochements  of  the  great  leaders  were  not  an  afterthought 
of  their  biographers,  interested  in  promoting  the  idea  of  tiia 
friendliness  of  tlib  two  powers  which  were,  destined  for  a 
time  to  divide  tho  influence  of  the  church  between  them. 

Francis  founded  an  orler  of  poor  sisters  as  well  as  poot 
brothers,  kuov/n  by  tho  name  of  Poor  Claras  or  Clarisses. 
The  origin  of  tlie  sisterhood  is  encircled  in  a  halo  of  romance, 
such  as  everywhere  eurrounds  the  footsteps  of  St  Francis. 
Clara  was  a  young  lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  who,  either 
attracted  by  the  saint's  preacliing,  or  enamoured  of  his  life 
of  poverty,  or  both,  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  self-sacrifice 
a5  he  and  his  companions  had  dona.  He  is  said  to  have 
"  poured  into  her  ears  the  sweetness  of  Christ."  The  result 
was  that  she  forsook  her-  home,  fled  to  the  Portiuncula, 
and,  being  first  a  member  of  the  order,  was  tlieu  placed  in  a 
female  convent.  :  From  this  questionable  beginning  sprang 
the  sisterhood  nearly  as  famous  in  its  histoiy  as  the  great 
brotherhood,  and  which  survives  till  this  day.  There  was 
a  third  order  also  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the  saint's 
lifetime.  So  marvellous  were  the  consequences  of  his 
preaching  that  whole  populations,  it  is  said,  wished  to 
devote  themselves  to  consecrated  poverty.  But  many,'  of 
course,  had  no  real  vocation  to  suclua  service,  and  Francis, 
visionary  as  he  was,  saw  that  the  excesses  of  his  systen-i  might 
prove  its  ruin.  So  he  arranged  to  receive  persons  of  this 
class  into  an  order  of  what  was  called  Tertiaries  or  Brethren 
of  Penitence,  who  retained  their  social  position  and  their 
customary  employments  in  the  world,  wliile  coming  under 
general  vows  to  abstain  from  worldly  dissipations,  such  as 
the  theatre,  and  otherwise  to  be  scrupulous  in  all  their  eon- 
duct.  Women  were  not  admitted  to  this  order  without  the 
consent  of  their  husbands.  Its  members  did  not  wear  silk 
or  other  costly  materials,  but  they  had  no  special  costume, 
and  otherwise  were  at  liberty.  His  conduct  in  this  matter 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that,  amidst  all  the  apparently  cliild- 
like  enthusiasm  of  the  saint,  he  possessed,  as  indeed  cannot 
be  doubted,  no  inconsidera*^le  vein  of  shrewd  discernment 
and  of  practical  ability.    This  order  was  established  in  1221. 

Meanwhile  Francis  was  unceasing  in  liis  personal  labours. 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  chronology  of  his  age  or  his  adven- 
tures; but  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  burning  ardour 
and  spiritual  industry,  is  everywhere  conspicuous.  He  made 
long  missionary  journeys  to  lllyrla,  to  Spain,  and  even  to 
the  East,  to  preach  to  the  Mahometans.  He  gained  access 
to  the  sultan,  it  is  siid,  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  gospel 
of  poverty.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
everywhere  he  gained  multitudes  of  disciples.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  miracle  everywhere  accompanied  him,  and  his  fame 
was  spread  throughout  Christendom.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  many  events  of  his  life,  and  impossible  as  it  is  no* 
to  disentangle  the  legendary  thread  of  the  supematoral 
from  its  more  credible  texture,  there  are  many  traits  of  the 
saint's  character  which  are  in  no  sense  doubtful,  Iiut  show 
with  a  clear  and  life-like  impress  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 
Ho  was  passionately  fond  of  all  living  things,  and  found  liis 
chief  happiness  in  ministering  to  tlie  needs  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  lower  creatura  around 
him.     His  love  for  animals  of  all  kinds  was  oucof  Lis  most 
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remarkable  and  winning  features.  Of  the  birds  in  the 
woods,  the  sheep  in  the  fields,  the  ass  on  which  he  rode,  the 
bees,  the  hares,  the  rabbits,  he  always  spoke  as  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  When  the  birds  sang  he  said,  "  Our  sisters,  the 
birds,  are  pleasing  God."  A  little  rabbit  ran  to  him  for 
protection ;  it  was  received  into  his  bosom,  as  one  of  hia 
biographers,  the  famous  general  of  the  order  Bonaventura, 
says,  "  as  if  it  had  some  hidden  sense  of  the  perfection  of 
the  father's  heart."  The  very  wolves,  which  all  men  were 
afraid  to  encounter,  were  tamed  by  him,  and  came  like 
lambs  and  crouched  at  his  feet.  So  at  least  it  is  related  in 
one  memorable  case  in  the  legends  of  the  "Fioretti  di  San 
Francesco"  (the  "Little  Flowers  of  St  Francis," — a  collec- 
tion of  marvellous  stories  about  the  saint  very  popular  in 
Italy  to  this  day).  .  There  may  be  mucii  in  these  stories  that 
exceeds  the  limits  of  credibility;  the  amount  of  accurate 
fact  lying  beneath  them  can  no  longer  be  traced ;  b'nt 
none  can  hesitate  to  believe  the  beautiful  depth  of  love 
which  they  reveal  in  the  character  of  St  Francis,  and  the 
fascination  of  personal  influence  which  they  show  to  have 
been  possessed  by  him. 

Connected  with  his  love  of  nature  and  all  living'  things 
was  hia  poetry — for  St  Francis  was  hot  only  saint  but  poet. 
The  stream  of  Italian  song,  so  soo'n  to  swell  into  the  full 
volume  of  Dante  (1265-1321),  begaii  to  flow  in  the  rugged 
but  touching  verse  of  the  great  preacher  of  Assisi.  In  him 
the  troubadour  inspiration,  dying  out  in  its  original  seat, 
was  transmuted  into  a  spiritual  minstrelsy — liardly  poetry, 
80  imperfect  is  its  form,  but  a  lyrical  cry,  as  Ozanam  saya 
(in  his  volume  Les  poetes  fr-anciscains,  1852),  the  first- 
broken  utterance  of  a  new  voice  which  was  soon  to  fill  the 
world.  The  most  characteristic  of  his  songs  is  a  Cantico 
delle  Creature  (Song  cf  the  Creation),  which  has  been 
translated  in  Mrs  Oliphant's -interesting  life  of  the  saint. 

Marvellous  as  is  the  life  of  St  Francis,  the-  marvel  that 
followed  his  death  is  more  astonishing  than  any  that 
marked  his  earthly  career.  ■  It  is  said  that  when  his  naked 
body  was  visible  after  death,  there  was  found  iipon  it 
legibly  impressed  the  marks  of  our  Lord's  passion;  and  the 
sacred  story  is  that  one  day  as  he  prayed  in  the  solitude  of 
Mount  Averno,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno, 
there  appeared  to  him  the  vision  as  of  a  seraph  with  the- 
arms  extended-flnd  the  feet  as  if  fixed  to  a  cross ;  and  as  he 
thought  in  his  heart  what  the  vision  might  mean,  there  were 
revealed  on  his  hands  and  feet  the  signs  of  nails  as  in  the 
Crucified  One.  This  is  well  known  as  the  famous  miracle 
of  the  Stigmata  or  wounds  of  our  Lord.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  some  such  marks  were  found  on  the  dead 
body  of  the  saint,  whatever  explanation  the  phenomena 
may  admit  of.  That  there  was  anything  really  supernatural 
in  the  phenomena  will  be  so  readily  discredited  by  the 
modern  reader  that  it  is  unnecessary  we  should  attempt  any 
elaborate  solution  of  the  marvel.  An  interesting  analysis 
of  all  the  facts,  and  such  historical  explanation  as  they 
seem  to  admit  of,  will  be  found  in  Ease's  life  of  the  saint, 
and  aa  article,  founded  upon  the  analysis  there  given,  in 
Good  Words  for  1867,  p.  38  ("History  of  a  Miracle"). 
St  Francis,  worn  out  by  hi^  many  labours  and  consuming 
zeal,  died  on  4th  October  1226. 

"  Of  all  saints,"  says  Milman  (ffisi.  of  Latin  Christ., 
voL  iv.  268),  "  St  Francis  was  the  most  blameless  and 
gentle.  He  was  emphatically  the  saint  of  the  people, — of 
a  poetic  people  like  the  Italians."  And  to  this  day  the 
name,  the  life,  and  the  longsuff«ring  of  the  popular  saint 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  poorer  and  devout  Italians. 

Of  -what  may  be  called  more  or  less  original  biographiea  of  the 
saint  there  are  in  the  well  known  Acta  SaiKtontm  no  fewer 
than  three: — (1)  The  Life  by  Thomas  of  Celano  (whose  name  is 
■Iso  associated  with  the  composition  of  the  famous  Dies  Jrcc), 
"Titten  only  three  years  after  the  saint's  death  ;  (2)  the  Lift  of  the . 
Xrts  Sotii,  three  couiiwuious  of  the  saint  written  iu  1247 :  and. 


lastly,  (3)  tlie  Zi/c  by  Bonaventura,  71atonic  schoolman  ana  general 
of  the  order  in  1263.  The  works  of  the  saint  have  been  collected 
and  edited  by  Joh.  de  la  Haye,  S.  J&ancisci  Opera,  1739  sq.  There 
is  an  elaborate  biography  by  Malan,  Bist.  de  S.  Francois  d' Assisi, 
1841;  and  notices  are  also  to  be  found  in  Helyot's  Sist.  dcs  Ordres 
Religieux,  t.  vii.,  and  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints.  There  are  twa 
recent  lives,  both  of  special  interest,  by  the  German  divine,  Hase, 
and  by  Mrs  Oliphant  in  Macmillan's  Sunday  Library  scries.  _  See 
Fkanoisoans. 

FRANCIS  BORGIA,  St  (1510-1572),  duke  of  Gandia,' 
and  afterwards  general  of  the  Jesuit  order,  was  the  son  of 
John,  duke  of  Gandia,  a  scion  of  the  well-known  family  of 
Borgia  or  Borja  to  which  Popes  Calixtus  III.  and  Alexander 
VI.  had  belonged,  and  of  Joanna  of  Aragou,  daughter  of 
Alphonso,  a  natural  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  He  was 
born  at  Gandia  (Valencia),  on  the  10th  of  October  1510,  and 
from  his.  infancy  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  Educated 
from  his  twelfth  year  at  Saragossa  under  the  charge  of  his 
uncle  the  archbishop,  he  had  begun  to  show  a  strong  inclina- 
tion towards  the  monastic  life,  when  his  father,  wishing  to 
divert  his  thoughts  elsewhere,  sent  him  in  1528  to  the  court 
of  Charles  V.  Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  his  diligence  and  fidelity;  and  on  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  de  Castro,  a  Portuguese  lady  of  high  rank,  ho  was 
created  by  the  emperor  Marquis  of  Lombay,  and  at  the 
same  time  received  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  hor.se 
to  the  empress.  He  accompanied  Charles  on  his  African 
expedition  in  1535,  and  also  into  Provence  in  1536  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  empress  in  1539  he  was  deputed  to 
convoy  the  body  to  the  burial  place  in  Granada.  Circum- 
stances connected  with  the  funeral  obsequies  there  deepened 
in  his  mind  long-cherished  impressions  as  to  tho  vanity  of 
all  worldly  things,  and  fixed  his  determination  to  leave 
the  court  betimes,  and  also,  should  he  survive  his  consort, 
to  embrace  the  .monastic  life;  On  his  return  to  Toledo, 
however,  new  honours  were  thrust  upon  him,  much  against 
his  will ;  he  was  made  viceroy  of  Catalonia  and  commander 
of  the  order  of  St  James.  At  Barcelona,  the  seat  of  his 
government,  he  lived  a  life  of  great  austerity,  but  discharged 
his  oflBcial  duties  with  energy  and  efficiency  until  1543,- 
when,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom,  he  at 
length  obtained  permission  to  resign  his  viceroyalty,  and  to 
retire  to  a  more  congenial  mode  of  life  at  Gandia.  Having 
already  held  some  correspondence  with  Loyola,  he  now 
encouraged  the  recently  founded  order  of  Jesuits  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  One  of  his  first  cares  at  Gandia  was 
to  build  a  college  for  them ;  and  on  the  death  cf  Eleanor 
in  1546,  he  resolved  to  become  himself  a  member  of  their 
society.  The  difficulties  arising  from  political  and  family 
circumstances  were  removed  by  a  papal  dispensation,  which 
allowed  liim,  in  the  interests  of  his  young  children,  to  retain 
his  dignities  and  worldly  possessions  for  four  years  after  he 
should  have  taken  the  vows.  In  1550  he  visited  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  and 
where  he  furnished  the  means  for  building  the  Collegium 
Romanum.  Returning  to  Spain  in  the  following  year,  he, 
with  the  emperor's  consent,  formally  resigned  his  rank  and 
estate  in  favour  of  hia  eldest  son,  laid  aside  his  ducal  robes, 
assumed  the  Jesuit  habit,  was  -ordained  as  a  priest,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  life  of  penance  and  prayer.  At  his  own 
earnest  request,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Loyola,  a 
proposal  that  he  should  be  created  a  cardinal  by  Julius  III. 
was  departed  from  ;  and  at  the  command  of  hia  superior  he 
employed  himself  in  the  work  of  itinerant  preaching.  •  In 
1554  he  was  appointed  commissary-general  of  the  order  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Indies,  in  which  capacity  he  showed 
great  activity,  and  was  successful  in  founding  many  new  and 
thriving  colleges.  In  1556,  shortly  after  the  retirement  from 
public  life  of  his  old  master  Cliarles^  Borgia  had  an  inter- 
view with  him.  Charles,  unfavourable  to  all  innovation, 
and  looking  with  distrust  upon  Jesuit  pretensions,  endca- 
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voured,  it  is  said,  to  induce  the  commissary  to  transfer  Lis 
allegiance  to  the  older  order  of  Jeronymites.  This  attempt, 
though  unsuccessful,  did  not  disturb  the  old  relations  of 
confidence  and  friendship  between  the  two  men,  as  was 
shown  some  time  afterwards  when  "Borgia  was  employed  by 
Charles  to  conduct  some  delicate  negotiations  with  reference 
to  a  project  which  was  to  secure  for  Don  Carlos  of  Spain 
the  succession  to  the  Portuguese  crown  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Don  Sebastian.  On  the  death  of  Lainez 
in  loCo,  Francis  Borgia  was  chosen  to  succeed  Lim  as 
third  general  of  the  Jesuits.  In  this  capacity  he  showed 
great  zeal  and  administrative  skill ;  and  so  great  was  ttie 
progress  of  the  society  under  his  government  that  he  has 
sometimes  been  called  "  its  second  founder."  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  the  peculiarities  which  are  under- 
stood to  be  most  characteristic  of  the  order  have  been 
derived  from  Loyola  and  Lainez  rather  than  from  Borgia, 
whose  ideal  was  a  pure  and  simple  monasticism  rather  than  a 
life  of  manifold  and  influential  contact  with  the  world. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  towards  midnight  on  the 
30th  of  September  1572.  He  was  beatified  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1624,  and  canonized  by  Clement  X.  in  1671,  his 
festival  being  afterwards  (1683)  fixed  by  •Innocent  XI.  for 
the  10th  of  October. 

Several  works  by  St  Francis  Borgia  have  been  published,  the 
principal  of  these  being  a  series  of  Exercises  similar  to  the  Excrdtia 
SpirituaUa  of  Loyola,  and  a  treatise  Ithctorica  Concioiiandi.  The 
Opera  Omnia  were  published  at  Brussels  in  1675.  His  life  was 
written  by  his  confessor  Ribadeneira.  See  also  Butler's  Lives  oftlie 
Saints,  and  the  Brcviarium  Homanum  (second  uocturn  for  10th 
October). 

FRANCIS,  St,  of  Paola  (U16-I507),  founder  of  the 
order  of  Minims  (Ordo  Minim orum  Fratrum  Eremitarum 
Fratris  Francisci  de  Paula),  was  born  of  humble  parentage 
at  Paola  iu  Calabria  in  the  year  1416.  His  education 
appears  to  have  made  very  little  progress  until  lie  reached 
his  thirteenth  year,  when,  in  accordance  with  a  vow,  he  was 
taken  by  his  father  to  the  Franciscan  convent  of  San  Marco 
in  Calabria.  Here  he  learned  to  read,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  austerities  ;  but  at  the  close  of  a  probationary 
year  he,  for  some  reason  that  is  not  mentioned,  left  San 
Marco,  and,  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Assisi  and  Rome,  retired 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  town,  where  iu  a  cave 
by  the  sea-shore  he'gave  himself  wholly  to  a  hermit  life,  after 
the  example  of  the  great  St  Francis,  having  no  bed  but  the 
bare  rock,  and  no  other  food  than  the  herbs  which  he 
gathered  in  the  neighbouring  wood,  or  which  were  sometimes 
brought  to  him  by  his  friends.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
was  joined  by  some  others  like-minded  with  himself,  and 
the  building  of  a  chapel  in  1436  is  generally  considered  as 
marking  the  first  beginning  of  the  Minimite  order.  At  that 
time,  however,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  they  were 
mere  "  Eremites  of  St  Francis,"  and  did  not  claim  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  Franciscans  unless  by  a  stricter 
fidelity  to  the  common  principles  of  the  order.  In  eighteen 
years  the  little  community  had  increased  so  much  in  num- 
bers and  in  popularity  that,  with  the  help,  of  a  friendly 
neighbourhood,  it  was  able  to  build  a  large  church  and  mon- 
astery in  1454.  In  1469,  owing  to  reports  which  he  had 
received,  Pope  Paul  IL  sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  into 
Calabria  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  matters  at 
Paola ;  the  account  brought  back  by  him  was  highly  favour- 
able, and  the  result  was  that  in  1474  the  order  of  the 
Eremites  was  incorporated  by  a  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and 
Francis  appointed  its  first  "  corrector  "  or  superior-general. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  vows,  there  was  a  special  rule,  which 
pledged  the  members  to  the  observance  of  a  perpetual  Lent 
Several  new  convents  were  founded  in  Calabria  and  Sicily 
during  the  following  years';  and  the  fame  of  Frencis  for 
sanctity  and  miraculous  powers  increased  daily,  ^\'hen 
Louis  XI.  of  France  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  he  des- 


patched a  special  message  to  beg  of  the  holy  man  that  he 
would  come  and  restore  hira  to  health.  Not  until  he  had 
been  commanded  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  could  Francis  overcome 
his  reluctance  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey  on  so  doubtful 
an  errand ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Plessis-les-Tours,  in  April 
1482,  to  the  king's  entreaties  for  his  intervention  to  prolong 
his  life  he  simply  replied  that  the  lives  of  kings  had  their 
appointed  limits,  that  God's  decree  was  unchangeable,  and 
that  for  his  Majesty  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to 
resign  himself  to  the  divine  will  and  prepare  for  death. 
At  the  request  of  Loui.=i,  Francis  remained  at  Plessis  ;  where 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  that  sovereign,  and 
also  by  his  successor  Charles  VIII.  In  particular,  the  latter 
built  two  convents  for  the  order,  one  near  Plessis  and 
another  at  xVmboise ;  and  t)n  his  triumphant  arrival  in  Rome 
in  1495,  he  caused  a  third  to  be  erected  there.  In  1501-2 
a  new  and  stricter  constitution  was  granted  to  the  order  by 
Alexander  VI.,  who  at  the  same  time  conceded  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  other  mendicant 
orders,  and  bestowed,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Francis,  the 
distinctive  name  of  Minimi,  which  has  ever  since  been  re- 
tained. At  the  same  time  a  lay  order  of  Tertiaries  was 
sanctioned,  under  a  special  rule.  In  1506  the  fourtli  vow 
(to  observe  a  perpetual  Lent)  was  made  more  definite  and 
stringent  iu  its  character  by  Julius  IL  The  death  of 
Francis  took  place  in  his  ninety-first  year,  at  Plessis,  on 
the  2d  of  April  1507.  He  was  canonized  by  Leo  X.  in 
1519,— his  day  in  the  calendar  being  April  2  (Duplex). 

A  graphic  incidental  notice  of  Francis  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Philip  de  Comiues  (b.  vi.  c.  7),  who  says,  "1  never  saw  any  man 
living  so  holy,  nor  out  of  who.se  mouth  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
more  m.-inifestly  speak."  A  brief  sketch  of  his  lite  occurs  in  the 
Brci-iarium  Jlomamim ;  and  his  miracles  and  prophecies  are  related 
at  considerable  length  by  the,  Bollandists.  Kefcrence  may  also  be 
made  to  Butler's  Xu'ia  of  the  SmiUs.  The  order  of  Minims,  called 
also  Les  Bods  Homnies  in  France,  Los  Padres  de  ia  Yitoria  in  Spain, 
and  Paulaner  or  Pauliner  in  Germany,  never.attained  to  any  great 
prominence  bv  the  side  of  the  great  societies  of  Dominic  and 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Their  cloisters  never  exceeded  450,  and  at  present 
are  very  much  fewer.     The  principal  establishment  is  in  Rome. 

FRANCIS,  Si,  of  Sales  ( 1567-1622),'  bishop  of  Geneva, 
and  a  well-known  devotional  writer  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  born  at  the  Chateau.de  Sales,  near  Annecy  in 
Savoy,  in  1567.  His  father,  known  as  M.  de  Boisy,  was  a 
Savoyard,  seigneur,  soldier,  and  diplomatist ;  his  mother 
was  also  of  a  noble  family  and  an  heiress,  the  title  de  Boii^y 
being  derived  from  one  of  her  hereditary  possessions. 
Francis  was  their  eldest  son,  born  six  years  after  marriage, 
and  the  child  of  many  prayers.  He  received  his  education 
first  at  Annecy,  then  at  the  Jesuit  College  de  Clermont  in 
Paris,  and  for  some  time  it  seemed  uncertain  whether  he 
should  devote  himself  to  law  or  the  church.  He  studied 
jurisprudence,  after  leaving  Paris,  at  Padua,  became  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  senate  of  Savoy,  and  seemed  likely  to  gratify 
his  father's  cherished  ambition  for  his  future  career.  But 
all  the  while  Francis'sown  inclinations  were  strongly  tov.-ards 
the  church.  He  had  received  the  tonsure  as  early  as  1578, 
while  still  a  boy  at  Annecy,  very  much  against  his  father's 
wishes,  and  the  spirit  shown  in  this  early  manifestation  of 
pious  self-devotiou  never  forsook  him.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  father's  remonstrances,  he  resolved  to  enter  an  ecclesi- 
astical life;  and,  the  office  of  provost  or  dean  of  Geneva 
becoming  vacant,  the  dignity  of  this  office,  which  was 
offered  to  him,  was  used  as  a  temptation  to  secure  the 
fathers  consent.  At  length  M.  de  Boisy  gave  way. 
Francis  received  holy  orders  (1593),  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  dean  and  preacher.  He  possessed  great  gifts  as 
a  preacher,  and  his  fame  soon  spread  through  Savoy.  'His 
sermons  were  marked  by  great  simplicity  and  persuasiveness. 
"The  only  real  point  of  preaching,  he  said,  "is  the  over- 
throw of  sin  and  the  increase  of  righten-isness ,'"  and  the 
principle  of  this  saying  guided  him  in  all  his  sernion.%  •   He 
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preached  constantly,  and  in  the  simplest  and  most  touching 
oiiJ  popular  words  lie  could  find.  His  father  failed  to  ap- 
preciate his  style  of  preaching,  as  he  had  failed  to  under- 
stand his  self-det'.iil.  "  I  never  refused  to  preach,"  Francis 
tells  us,  "  on  the  principle  of  '  give  to  tlieni  that  ask  you.' 
My  dear  father  used  to  hear  the  bells  ringing,  and  asked  who 
preached.  '  Who  but  your  son,'  was  often  the  answer. 
One  day  he  took  ma  aside  and  said,  '  Provost,  you  preach 
too  often  ;  even  on  week  days  the  bells  go,  and  it  is  always 
the  same  story,  the  provost,  the  provost!  It  used  not  to 
be  so  in  my  day.  Sermons  were  much  rarer.  But  then,  to 
be  sure,  God  knows  those  were  something  like  sermons — 
full  of  learning,  well  got  up,  more  Latin  and  Greek  in  one 
than  you  stick  into  a  dozen.' "  Francis,  however,  knew  his 
own  mind,  and  was  not  moved.  "My  test  of  the  worth  of 
a  preacher,"  ha  said,  "  is  when  his  congregation  go  away 
saying  not  '  what  a  beautiful  sermon,'  but  '  I  will  do  some- 
thing.'" A  man  may  set  forth  his  own  learning  and  elo- 
quence in  a  fine  sermon,  but  the  true  sign  of  success  is  when 
his  words  induce  people  to  leave  off  bad  habits.  And  as 
lie  preached  often,  he  preached  briefly.  "  The  more  you 
say,  the  less  people  remember  ;  the  fewer  your  words,  the 
greater  their  profit,"  was  his  motto.  "When  a  sermon  is 
too  long,  the  end  makes  one  forget  the  middle,  and  the 
middle  the  beginning."  , 

Francis  was  plainly  a  man  of  some  originality  both  of 
mind  and  character,  and  destined  to  become  a  power  in  the 
church  to  which  he  had  so  passionately  devoted  himself. 
Accordingly  ho  soon  became  marked  out  for  arduous  work. 
Savoy  was  at  this  time  greatly  invaded  by  Calvinistic 
"heresies."     The  neighbourhood  of  Geneva — a  focus  for 
the  dissemination  of  Protestantism— and  the  political  and 
military  complications  arising  out  of  the  hostile  relations 
of  the  dake  of  Savjy  and  the  king  of  France,  all  tended 
to  the  progress  of  Calvinism.     Chablais  had  been  invaded, 
and  Protestant  ministers  long  established  at  Thonon  and 
other  towns.     For  nearly  sixty  years  in  fact  this  region 
had  been  Protestant,  and  the  people  by  express  stipulation 
enjoyed  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion.     A  mission- 
ary of  apostolic  fervour  and  courage  was  required  to  recover 
the  lapsed  district  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  young  provost  of  Geneva  as  the  only  man 
fitted  to  grapple  with  the  exigencies  of  the  position.     His 
father  as  uqual  was  the  obstacle.    He  entreated  his  son  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  mission,  but  Francis 
felt  the  call  within  him,  and  calmly  replied,  "  I  cannot 
refuse  to  obey,  '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
father's  business?' "     The  result  was  that  he  gave  himself 
for  four  years  (1594-1598)  to  laborious  and  self-denying 
work  in  the  district,  often,  it  is  said  by  liis  flattering 
biographer.^,  preaching  and  ndministeVing  the  offices  of  his 
church  at  the  peril  of, his  life.     His  persuasive  eloquence 
and  the  apostolic  simplicity  of  his  life  were  at  first  un- 
successful.    Tlie  inhabitants  of  Chablais  remained  hardened 
in   Protestanism.     But  more  violent   measures,  some   of 
them  reflecting  little  honour  on  Francis,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reclaiming  the  district  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Pis  success  in  this  work   led   the  pope  to  believe  that 
lie  might  gain  over  Calvin's  celebrated  8ucccss^^,  Theodore 
Beza;  and  lengthened  conferences  were  held  between  the 
Protestant  teacher  and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
but   without   result.      In    1598   Francis   was   appointed 
coadjutor  bishop  of  Geneva,  and  became  the  official  com- 
panion, OS  he  had  long  been  the  warm  friend  of  Claude  de 
Garnier,  the  aged  bishop  who  had  fostered  his  talents  and 
largely  shaped  liis  career.     Some  years  after  this,  in  1602, 
lie  spent  some  time  in  France  and  especially  in  Paris,  where 
his  preaching  attracted  great  crowds,  and  his  influence  was 
felt  from  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  tothi:  poor  sisters  at  Port 
IJoyaL  .   Before  St.  Cvran  became  the  spiritual  leader  of 


Angelique  Aruaud  and  others  of  the  devoted  band  which 
gathered  around  him,  Francis  had  given  a  definite  direction 
to  her  thoughts  and  aspirations.  It  is  not  the  name  of 
Atigelique  Arnaud,  however,  but  that  of  another  celebrated 
pietist,  who  was  destined  to  be  associated  with  Francis 
de  Sales.  .Shortly  after  his  succession  to  the  bishopric  by 
the  death  of  his  aged  friend,  he  met  at  Dijon  Madame  de 
Chantal,  a  character  of  rare  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  whose 
spirit  had  been  greatly  cliastened  by  the  loss  of  her  husband 
and  child.  She  put  herself  under  his  direction,  cut  off  lier 
beautiful  hair,  and  clothed  herself  as  a  religieuse.  Her 
good  works  were  incessant,  and  she  became  known  as  the 
"  Sainto  de  Month<;lon."  At  length  Francis  prepared  a 
mission  for  her.  Submittmg  her  saintly  obedience  to 
various  tests,  he  intimated  his  decisio'n  that  she  was 
destined  to  establish  an  order  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
the  poor,  the  only  rules  for  which  were  to  be  "  charity 
and  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  order  was  not  fully 
established  till  1610,  but  gradually  acquired  great  influence. 
The  relation  of  the  saint  to  Madame  de  Chantal  and  other 
devout  ladies  has  been  much  canvassed.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  spiritual  coquetry  in  it,  and  some  of  his 
letters  to  them  contain  doubtful  sentiments ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  character,  and  that  his 
main  object  was  to  promote  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
interests  of  religion.^  He  liked  to  be  "surrounded  by 
women,"  but  chiefly  that  he  might  influence  them  for  the 
good  of  the  church.  In  1608  Francis  published  his  best 
known  and  most  valuable  work,  the  Introduction  d,  la 
Vie  Devote,  the  circulation  of  which  was  immense.  He 
became  famous  through  all  the  Catholic  world.  Henry  IV. 
sought  to  tempt  him  by  a  French  bishopric ;  but  he 
remained  true  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  the  com- 
paratively quiet  and  unambitious  life  he  was  able  t^  con- 
tinue there.  Loving,  as  all  men  of  his  temperament  and 
religious  attractiveness  more  or  less  do,  to  impress  the 
force  of  his  mind  and  character  upon  others,  he  yet  seems 
to  have  been  honestly  free  from  vulgar  ambition.  He  was 
a  true  priest,  and  found  ample  gratification  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  spiritual  charm  and  potency  which  radiated  from  his 
character  and  writings.  His  apparent  simplicity  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  the  wide  influence  which 
he  exerted,-  Both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  writer  a  certain 
overweening  "  sweetness "  may  be  said  to  be  his  marked 
characteristic, — a  sweetness  at  times  not  without  duplicity 
and  a  taint  of  cold-blooded  fanaticism.  Possessing  singular 
graces  of  character,  he  was  yet  above  all  things  an  ecclesi- 
astic, and  had  few  scruples  in  serving  the  interests  of  his 
order  and  church.  Superior  to  the  coarser  aspirations  and 
the  more  commonplace  ambitions  of  his  time,  he  was  yet 
often  a  subtle  politician  in  the  guise  of  a  saint;  ond  if  bis 
animating -aim  was  to  rule  hearts  rather  than  possess  for 
himself  a  great  position,  the  means  by  which  he  sought  to 
do  so  were  in  many  cases  more  adroit  than  magnanimous. 
He  died  in  the  end  of  1622,  and  was  canonized  in  1665. 

In  (idJition  to  the  Introdiiciion  A  la  vie  cUvotc  already  mentioned, 
which  has  been  tmnslatcd  into  nil  languages,  St  Francis  de  Sales 
published  other  works,  eapecinlly  a  TraiU  de  V Amour  de  IKcii. 
His  complete  works  were  published  in  17  vols,  in  1836.  There  are 
elaborate  lives  of  St  Francis  in  French  by  the  Abbi  JIarsoIlier  and 
Loyau  d'Amboiae.  There  is  also  an  interesting  But  rather  highly 
coloured  life  of  the  saint  (Lear's  Christian  Biofp-aphies,  1877)  by 
the  wiiter  of  tho  lives  of  Boasuet  and  Fenelon,  who  Las  likewise 
\,rs.ns\&tsih\a  Sinritiial  Letters.  (J.  T.) 

FRANCIS,  Sir  Philip  (1740-1818),  a  conspicuous 
Wliig  politician  and,  even  apart  from  his  supposed  con- 
nexion with  the  Letters  o/Jjditw.s  a  powerful  pamphleteer, 
was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  22d  of  October  1740.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Dr  Philip  Francis,  ataan  of  some  literary 
celebrity  in  his  time,  who  is  still  known  by  his  translations 
of  Horace,  ..Eschines,  and  Demosthenes.     He  received  the 
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first  rudiments  nf  an  esccUent  education  at  a  free  scnool  m 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  spent  a  year  or  two  (1751-2)  under 
his  father's  roof  at  Skeyton  rectory,  Norfolk,  with  Edward 
Gibbon  as  a  fallow-pupil.  In  March  1753  he  entered  St 
Paul's  school,  London,  where  he  remained  for  three  years 
and  a  lialf,  and  became  head  boy.  Here  Henry  Sampson 
Woodfall  and  Philip  Rosenhagen  were  for  some  time  his 
companions.'  In  1756,  immediately  on  his  leaving  school; 
he  was  appointed  to  a  junior  clerkship  in  the  secretary  of- 
state's  office  by  Mr  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  Lord  Holland), 
with  whose  family  Dr  Francis  was  at  that  time  on  intimate 
terms;  and  this  post  he  retained  under  the  succeeding 
administration.  In  1758  he  was  employed  as  secretary  to 
General  Bligh  in  the  expedition  agaiust  Cherbourg  ;  and 
in  the  same  capacily  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Kinnoul  on 
his  specinl  embassy  to  tlie  court  of  Portugal  in  1700.  In 
1761  he  became  personally  known  to  Pitt,  who,  recognizing 
his  ability  and  discretion,  once  and  again  made  use  of  his 
services  as  private  amanuensis.  In  1762  he  was  appointed 
to  a  principal  clerkship  in  the  war  office,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  married  Miss  Macrabie,  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
London  mercliant.  The  union  was  not  approved  by  his 
fither,  and  led  to  some  estrangement;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  on  the  whole  unhappy.  Tlie  ten  ye  irs 
which  followed  are  very  obscure,  and  a  long-coutinued  and 
close  scrutiny  by  numerous  and  skilful  investigators  has  led 
to  few  definite  results,  beyond  the  certain  conclusion  that 
the  events  of  this  period  in  the  life  of  Francis  must  have 
been  such  as  to  have  wielded  a  sirgilarly  commanding 
influence  over  all  his  subsequent  conduct  and  career.  Com- 
paratively humble  in  position,  and  somewhat  straitened  in 
means,  he  had  few  opportunities  of  mingling  familiarly  in 
the  society  of  the  great ;  but  his  official  duties  brought  him 
into  direct  relations  with  many  who  were  well  versed  in  the 
poh'tics  of  the  time,  while  he  all  along  enjoyed  a  peculiar 
intimacy  with  Calcraft,  the  rich  army  agent,  who  has  been 
described  as  having  been  Chatham's  "  wire-puller  and  poli- 
tical agent  as  well  as  informant."  Public  evsnts  of  great 
interest  took  place  during  these  years.  It  was  in  1763,  for 
example,  that  the  great  constitutional  questions  arising  out 
of  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  began  to  be  so  sharply  canvassed. 
It  was  natural  that  Francis,  who  from  a  very  early  age  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  occasionally  to  the  nev.'spapers, 
should  be  eager  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion, 
though  his  po.sition  as  a  Government  official  made  it  neces- 
sary that  his  intervention  should  be  carefully  disguised. 
He  is  known  to  have  written  to  the  Public  Ledger  and  Public 
Advertiser,  as  an  advocate  of  the  popular  cause  on  many 
occasions  about  and  after  the  year  1763;'  he  frequently 
attended  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  especially 
when  American  questions  were  being  discussed;  and  between 
1769  and  1771  he  is  also  known  to  have  been  favourable  to 
the  scheme  in  which  Calcraft  and  others  were  engaged  for  the 
overturn  of  the  Grafton  Government  and  afterwards  of  that 
of  Lord  North,  and  for  persuading  or  forcing  Lord  Chatham 

'  A  letter  in  the  Public  Ledjer  (March  1763)  signed  "  One  of  the 
People,"  in  which  the  popular  cause  la  supported  in  a  contest  that 
h-id  arisen  between  the  public  and  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  theatres,  is  among  the  earliest  known  productions  of 
his  pen.  There  is  strong  eWdence  that  he.  was  the  author  of  the 
"Candor"  pamphlet  (September  1764),  in  which  the  verdicts  obtained 
by  the  Government  against  the  printers  of  the  North  Briton  for  libel 
in  "No.' 45"  are  condemned.  With  regard  to  the  "  Anti-Sejanus " 
letters  (January  and  February  1766),  written  in  condemnation  of  the 
American  policy  of  the  Rockingham  ministry,  Parkes  afBrma  that 
"  the  most  sceptical  cannot  doubt  that  they  emanated  from  his  jven ;" 
but  Merivale  brings  evidence  to  show  that,  if  so,  he  must  at  least  h..ro 
bad  colleagues  in  writing  them.  The  communication  in  the  Public 
AdvertistT  (June  1763),  signed  "  A  Friend  to  Public  Credit,"  is 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  him.  There  is  some  likelihood  also  that 
Eundry  letters  to  the  Xorth  Brilon  and  other  periodicals  (176S-T0), 
copies  of  which  have  been  found  among  his  papers  corrected  and 
punctuated  by  himself,  may  have  been  his  contributions, 
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xnto  power,  m  January  1769  the  first  of  the  LcUers  of 
Junius  appeared,  and  the  series  was  continued  till  January 
21,  1772.  They  had  been  preceded  by  others  under  various 
signatures,  which,  however,  are  all  attributed  to  one  and. 
the  same  hand.  The  authorship  of  these  letters  has  been 
assigned  to  Francis  on  a  variety  of  grounds ,  but  it  must 
be  said  that  the  evidence  is  still  only  of  the  circumstantial 
kind,  and  far  from  conclusive  (see  Junius).  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned.here  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  suspected  him  at  the  time  to  be  Junius, 
and  also  that  he  himself  in  after  life  energetically  denied 
the  charge.  There  was,  however,  it  must  be  added,  every 
motive  for  concealment  on  his  part,  both  at  the  time  and 
afterwards,  if  he  was  indeed  the  writer  of  the  Letters. 

In  January  177'2  the  office  of  deputy  secretary  in  the 
war  oSice  became  vacant,  and  the  post  was  offered  by 
Lord  Barrington  to  Francis,  who  declined  it.  By  a  curious 
coincidence  the  last  letter  of  Junius  appeared  on  the  very 
day  in  which  Anthony  C^amier  was  gazetted  deputy  sec- 
•Tetary  (January  2l3t).  Two  months  afterwards  Franci? 
finally  left  the  war  office.  "  It  is  my  own  act,"  he  wrote 
to  an  intimate  friend.  "  Be  not  alarmed  for  me.  Every- 
thing is  secure  and  as  it  should  be  !"  In  July  of  the  same 
year  he  left  England  for  a  tour  through  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  which  lasted  until  the  follo\ving  December.  On 
his  return  he  was,  according  to  an  autobiographical  frag- 
ment which  has  been  preserved,  contemplating  emigration 
to  New  England,  when,  in  June  1773,  Lord  North,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Barrington,  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly  constituted  supreme  council  of  Bengal,  at 
a  salarj'of  £10,000  per  a-nnum.  Along  with  his  colleagues 
Monson  and  Clavering  he  reached  Calcutta  in  October  1 7  74, 
and  a  long  struggle^  with.  Warren  Hastings  immediately 
began.  That  struggle  passed  through  three  phases,  during 
the  first  of  which,  until  the  death  of  Monson  in  1776, 
Francis  had-  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  council ;  after- 
wards, until  the  arrival  of  ^Vheler  in  December  1777,  ha 
was  continually  overborne ;  while,  during  the  remaining 
three  years,  forces  were  more  evenly  balanced,  Hastings 
having  on  the  whole  the  preponderance.  A  dispute,  more 
than  usually  embittered,  led  in  August  1780  to  a  minute 
being  delivered  to  the  council  board  by  Hastings,  in  which 
he  stated  that  "he  judged  of  the  public  conduct  of  Mr 
Francis  by  his  experience  of  his  private,  which  he  had 
found  to  be  void  of  truth  and  honour."  A  duel  was  the 
consequence,  in  which  Francis  received  a  dangerous  wound. 
Though  his  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete,  he  did  not 
choose  to  prolong  his  stay  abroad.  He  arrived  in  England 
in  October  1781,  and  was  received  with  little  favour. 
Little  is  known  of  the  nature  of  his  occupations  during  the 
next  two  years,  except  that  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
procure  first  the  recall  and  afterwards  the  impeachment  of 
liis  hitherto  triumphant  adversary.-  It  may  be  mentioned, 
as  a  curious  coincidence  at  least,  if  nothing  more,  that 
the  "bookseller's  edition''  of  Junius,  described  on  the 
title  page  as  more  complete  than  any  yet  published, 
appeared  in  17S3.  In  the  same  year  Fox  produced  his 
India  Bill,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  coalition 
Government.  In  the  general  election  of  April  1 78-1  Francis 
was  returned  by  the  borough  of  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  his  first  appearance  in  the  house  'was  made  in  the 
following  July,  when  the  financial  afl'airs  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  under  discussion.  On  this  occasion  he 
took  an  opportunity  to  disclaim  every  feeling  of  personal 
animosity  towards  Hastings.  This  did  not  prevent  him, 
however,  on  the  return  of  the  latter,  in  1785,  from  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  forward  and  support  the  charges 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  impeachment  resolutions  of 
1 787.  Although  excluded  by  a  majority  of  the  House  from 
the  list  of  the  managers  of  that  impeachment,  Francis  wa."! 
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none  the  less  its  most  energetic  promoter,  luppiying  Lis 
friends  Burke  and  Sheridan  with  all  the  materials  for  their 
eloquent  orations  and  burning  invectives.  At  the  general 
election  of  1 790  he  was  returned  a  member  for  Eletchingley. 
In  common  with  all  Englioh  politicians  he  found  his  atten- 
tion very  strongly  called  to  the  events  which  were  then  oc- 
curring in  France  ;  his  sympathies  were  strongly  with  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  he  opposed  in  parliament  all  the 
measures  of  the  Government  against  reformers  and  Jacobins 
at  liome.  In  1793  he  supported  Mr  (afterwards  Lord) 
Grey's  motion  for  a  return  to  the  old  constitutional  system 
of  representation,  and  so  earned  the  title  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform.  He  rendered  further  services  to  the  same  cause  by 
repeated  vindications  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  in  the  days  of  its  unpopularity.  The  acquittal  of 
Hastings  in  April  1795  again  disappointed  Francis  ot  the 
governor-generalship,  and  iu  1798  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
additional  mortification  of  a  defeat  in  the  general  election. 
He  was  once  more  successful,  however,  in  1S02,  when  he 
sat  for  Appleby,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  ambitions  of 
bis  life  were  about  to  be  realized  when  the  Whig  party 
came  into  power  in  1806.  His  disappointment  was  great 
when  the  governor-generalship  was,  owing  to  party  exigen- 
cies, conferred  on  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  (Lord  Minto) ;  he 
declined,  it  is  said,  soon  afterwards  the  government  of  the 
Cape,  but  accepted  a  knight  companionship  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath.  Though  re-elected  for  Appleby  in  1806,  he 
failed  to  secure  a  seat  in  the  following  year ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  comparative  privacy.  In 
1814  he  married  his  second  wife.  Miss  EmmaWatkins,  who 
long  survived  him,'  and  who  has  left  voluminous  manu- 
scripts relating  to  his  biography.  He  died  on  the  23d  of 
December  1818. 

Among  the  later  productions  of  his  pen  were,  besides 
the  Plan  of  a  Reform  in  the  Election  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  pamphlet  entitled  liefledions  on  the  Abund- 
ance of  Paper  in  Circulation  and  the  Scarcity  of  Specie 
(1810),  and  a  Letter  to  Earl  Grey  on  the  Policy  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Allies  towards  Norway  (1814).  His 
Memoirs,  with  Correspondence  and  Jcnimals,  commenced 
by  the  late  Joseph  Parkes,  and  completed  and  edited  by 
Mr  Herman  Merivalo,  were  published  in  tw'o  volumes  in 
1867.  They  help  the  reader  to  form  a  tolerably  vivid 
conception  of  the  man,  and  show  that  in  his  domestic 
relations  he  was  exemplary,  and  that  be  lived  on  terms  of 
mutual  affection  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  They 
indicate  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  he  was  far  from 
incapable  of  vindictiveness,  dissimulation,  and  treachery. 
His  biographers  are  firmly  convinced  of  his  identity  with 
Junius,  and  bring  a  great  body  of  circumstantial  proof  in 
support  of  their  belief. 

FRANCISCANS.  The  Franciscan  orders  include  the 
three  orders  of  the  Minorites,  and  all  the  les?  'm^jortant 
associations  who  trace  their  rule  to  Francis  of  Assisi.  The 
three  orders  of  the  Minorites,  or  Franciscans  prujier,  include 

(1)  the  Minorite  friars,  properly  so-called,  under  a  succes- 
sion of  generals  of  the  whole  order  from  the  foundation; 

(2)  the  order  of  the  Poor  Ladies  or  Poor  Clares — the  Fran- 
ciscan nuns ;  (3)  the  order  of  Penitent  Men  and  Women, 
which  includes  (a)  all  those  who  dwell  in  Franciscan 
cloi.sters  and  keep  the  third  rule,  (6)  those  who  live  in 
cloisters  of  their  own,  keeping  the  third  rule,  and  (c)  the 
Tertiaries  properly  so-called.  All  these  three  orders  of 
Friars,  Kjins,  and  Tertiaries  are  more  or  less  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general-minister  of  the  Franciscan  order. 

I.  The  Minorite  friars,  or  the  first  order,,  are  divided 
into  two  "  families,"  Cismontana,  or  convents  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and 
Ultraraontana,  or  convents  in    France,    Spain,    tho  Low 


Countries,  Saxony,  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Indies^theone  ruled  directly  by  the 
minister-general,  and  the  other  by  a  commissary-general. 
Each  family  is  divided  into  provinces  ruled  over  by  a  pro- 
vincial. The  Cismontane  has  sixty-six  provinces,  and  the 
Ultramontane  has  eighty-one.  A  province  is  the  union  of 
a  certain  number  of  convents  under  a  chief  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  minister-general.  Besides  provinces  the  order 
originally  contained  vicarales  and 'custodia.  The  vicarates 
were  a  number  of  convents  united  together,  but  too  few  to 
be  counted  a  province.  The  custodia  were  at  first  subdivi- 
sions of  provinces,  but  since  Leo  X  the  custodia  are  like  the 
old  vicarates,  and  are  governed  by  a  vicar  orcustus  directly 
responsible  to  the  minister-general.  The  convents  of  the 
order  m  partibns  infidelinm  are  governed  by  prefects.  Tlie 
minister-general  is  chosen  in  full  chapter  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  and  if  he  dies  or  removes  to  a  higher  office  during 
his  term,  the  "  discreet  perpetual  'athers  "  choose  a  deputy 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  minister-general  is 
chosen  from  the  two  families  alternately,  and  the  chapter 
at  the  same  time  elects  a  commissary-general  for  the  other 
family. 

The  rule  originally  prescribed  by  St  Francis  was  very 
strict,  and,  rigidly  enforced,  would  have  made  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  pious  beggars.  This  was  the  founder's 
idea,  but  when  the  order  became  popular  it  was  found  that 
few  of  Its  members  could  act  up  to  its  requirements  ;  and 
even  in  the  life-time  of  the  founder  attempts  were  made  to 
relax  them.  The  relaxations  sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of 
popes  and  by  general  usage  were  repeatedly  fought  against 
by  small  but  zealous  minorities,  and  these  struggles  gave 
rise  to  various  divisions  in  the  order.  Since  the  time  of 
Leo  X.  and  his  union  bull  these  divisions  have  been  re- 
duced to  three, — the  Observants,  the  Conventuals,  and  the 
•  Capuchins, — all  of  whom  belong  to  the  first  order  of  the 
Franciscans  ;  and  they  are  the  survivals  ot  a  much  more 
numerous  division.  The  Observants  are  supposed  to  keep 
the  rule  of  Francis  with  some  strictness,  and  they  take  the 
first  rank  among  the  Franciscans ;  their  minister-general  has 
pre-eminence.  The  Conventuals  follow  the  rule  of  Francis 
with  certain  rela.Kations  permitted  by  successive  popes. 
Their  general  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  great  minister- 
general,  but  otherwise  they  are  independent.  Since  1528 
the  Capuchins  have  had  an  independent  general  under  the 
minister-general. 

1.  The  Observants. — The  relaxation  of  the  rule  of  Francis 
and  attempts  at  reformation  to  the  origiual  simplicity  and 
strictness  date  from  the  time  of  Elias,  successor  as  minister- 
general  to  Francis  himself.  Some  of  these  reforms  were 
unsuccessful,  and  only  resulted  in  small  schisms  condemned 
by  the  general  and  by  the  pope  ;  others  were  successful,  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  separate  congregations  more  or 
less  independent,  until  they  were  all  abolished  or  rather 
brought  together  under  one  rule  by  Leo  X.  The  Ctesarins 
were  the  followers  of  Ca?sarinus  of  Spires,  who  revolted 
against  the  relaxations  and  innovations  of  Elias.  After 
varying  fortunes  the  reformers  were  punished  as  rebels. 
They  gradually  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  order,  and 
ceased  to  exist  separately  in  1256.  The  Celeslines  v:eTe 
the  followers  of  Peter  of  Macerata,  who  called  himself 
Liberatus,  and  Peter  of  Fossombrone,  called  Angelus, 
from  his  frequent  fellowship  with  angels.  They  taught 
and  professed  a  life  of  the  strictest  poverty  and  solitude, 
and  were  permitted  to  live  separately  from  the  rest  of 
the  order  by  Pope  Celestine  V.  in  1294.  The  permission 
was  recalled  by  later  popes,  and  after  many  struggles  the 
Celestine  hermits  were  reckoned  schismatics  and  heretics 
(.see  Celestines).  From  them  came  the  Fratricelli  (see 
Fkatricelli).  The  Congregation  of  Narbonne,  the  Spirit- 
uak's,  were  mainly  followers  of  Peter  John  do  Oliva.    They 
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were  really  a  branch  of  the  Celostines  settled"  at  Nar-" 
bonne ;  but  thoir  special  grievances  were  that  their  laxer 
brethren  did  not  wear  the  clothes  prescribed  by  Francis, — 
their  robes  were  too  long  and  too  rich,  and  their  hoods 
too  large, — and  that  they  accepted  presents  of  wine  and 
corn  during  the  vintage  and  harvest.  After  some  struggles 
they  forced  on  a  controversy  in  1282,  and  were  finally 
condemned  by  John  XXII.  at  Vienna  in  1312.  They 
refused  to  submit,  and  were  pronounced  schismatic  in'  1 3 1 8. 
The  Clarenins  were  a  revival,  in  1302,  of  the  Celestine 
hermits  under  Angelus  of  Cordova.  They  fought  for  re- 
cognition and  existence  down  to  1581.  The  Congregation 
■>/  Philip  of  Majorca  arose  in  1308.  They  were  refused 
recognition,  but  struggled  on  only  to  disappear  among  the 
fanatical  schismatics  of  the  period.  The  reform  of  John  of 
Vallces  and  Gentilisof  Spoleto  was  occasioned  by  a  further 
relaxation  of  the  rule  in  1336,  sanctioned  by  Pope  Benedict 
XII.     Their  fight  for  existence  lasted  almost  forty  j'ears. 

These  six  attempts  to  return  to  the  original  rule  of  St 
Francis,  and  to  follow  in  the  letter  and  spirit  Lis  principles 
of  a  religious  life,  were  all  unsuccessful.  The  historians  of 
the  order  ascribe  the  failures  to  the  rashness  of  the  refor- 
mers or  their  followers,  but  the  real  cause  was  the  utter  in- 
compatibility of  the  rule  of  Francis  with  social  life  in  any 
form.  Any  thorough-going  return  to  the  primitive  rule 
was  impossible,  but  many  partial  reforms  were  attempted. 
The  aim  of  each  reformer  was  to  reconstruct  the  society,  or 
jt  least  to  found  a  small  society;  which  would  be  so  iude- 
pendent  of  tlie  rules  and  officials  of  the  Franciscan  order  as 
to  be  free  from  interference  with  their  endeavours  to  obey 
the  rule  of  Francis  in  their  own  way.  Some  of  these  re- 
forms achieved  a  very  considerable  degree  of  independence, 
and  lasted  for  a  long; time.  They  were  all,  nominally  at 
least,  brought  under  the  common  government  of  the  order 
by  the  famous  .union  bull  of  Pope  Leo  X.  Of  thfse 
reforms  the  most  important  are  the  following  : — 

The  Soccolantes  (named  from  wearing  a  wooden  sandal),  were 
founded  by  Paul  of  Foligny  in  136S,  noted  from  liis  fourteenth  year 
for  his  enthusiastic  piety.  This  is  the  most  important,  because  it 
started  witli  tlle  principles  of  the  earlier  unsuccessful  reforms,  and 
aucceeded  because  it  professed  unconditional  submission  to  the  pope. 
Paul  and  his  companions  showed  all  the  idiosyncracies  of^Francis 
their  cells  were  full  of  frogs,  and  their  beds  of  serpents;  they 
rejoioed  in  ill  health,  and  nausea  at  the  sight  of  food  was  esteemed 
1  sign  of  the  complete  mortification  of  the  body.  They  obtained 
permission,  anil  ret;iincd  it  against  many  attempts  at  deprivation, 
to  !ive  ill  independence  of  the  ordinary  officials  of  the  order.  Their 
reform  became  successful  and  sjiread,  and  when  Leo  X.  issued  Iiis 
bull  of  union  they  were  sulficiently  nnmeroosto  impose  their  name 
\OhscTvanlcs)  on  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  reorganized  order. 
At  the  first  they  held  disputations  with  the  Fratricelli  and  Beghards 
regarding  the  principles  of  Francis,  for  these  heretics  with  great 
justice  declared  that  they  were  more  true  to  the  Christian  ideal  of 
Francis  tnan  the  professed  followers  of  the  saint.  The  only  argu- 
ment the  Observants  could  adduce  against  their  opponents  was 
that  Francis  had  made  unconditional  submission  to  the  pope  part 
of  his  ideal. 

The  congregation  of  Villacrezes  was  founded  by  Peter  of  Villa- 
crezes,  in  the  convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Salceda  in  Castile,  about  1390. 
His  principles  were  very  like  those  of  Paul  of  Foligny,  but  were  even 
more  strictly  enforced.  The  brethren  were  obliged  to  wear  the 
scantiest  and  coarsest  raiment,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life.  The  independence  of  the  congregation 
was  tioally  secured  at  the  council  of  Constance.  (Cf.  Mendoza, 
Hist,  del  }fonU  Cetia  ds  nucsira  Schora  dc  la  Salceda. ) 

The  Qongregation  of  Collette,  from  the  nun  CoUette,  is  noticed 
below. 

The  Congregation  founded  by  Amadeus  of  Assisi  obtained  inde- 
pendence in  1469  and  1471 ;  it  was  never  very  strong,  laboured 
under  suspicion  of  heresy,  refused  to  submit  to  the  bull  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  finally  suppressed  by  Pius  V. 

The  Conjzrcgation  of  Philip  Berbegal  tooTc  its  rise  from  attempts 
nf  Mortin  V.  to  reform  the  order  in  1430.  Nominally  suppressed  in 
1433,  it  reappeared  under  another  name  (the  Neutrals),  obtained 
recognition,  but  was  finally  suppressed  in  1463. 

Tlie  Caperolani,  or-  followers  of  Peter  Caperole,  were  for  a  short 
lime  independent,  and  then  were  reunited  with  the  Observants. 
Two  famous  preaclicrs,  Anthony  of  Castel  St  Jean  aud  JIatthew  of 


Tivoli,  held  out  and  gathcreil  around  theni  a  new  congregation; 
which  for  long  refused  to  submit  itself  to  the  order. 

More  important,  however,  than  any  of  these  reforms,  save  the 
first,  were  the  series  of  national  reformatory  movements  within  the 
order,  which  produced  in  Spain  the  Bare-footed  Friars  under  the 
leadership  of  John  of  Guadaloupe,  in  Italy  the  Riformati  led  by 
Stephen  Molina,  and  in  France  the  RccoUets.  These  congregations 
arose  to  embody  the  reforms  suggested  by  John  of  Piiebla,  and  sur- 
vived XjCo's  bull  of  union.  Lapse  of  time  brought  relaxations,  and 
these  led  again  to  a  reaction  which  produced  the  reform  of  Peter  ol 
Alcantara,  who  named  his  fellows  The  Brethren  of  the  Strictest 
Observance.  Peter  obtained  a  species  of  independence  for  his  con- 
vents. They  were  under  the  rule  of  the  general  of  the  order,  but 
not  of  the  provincials.  From  this  congregation  arose  a  further 
reform  under  John  of  Paschase  and  Jerome  of  Lanza,  which,  aftei 
some  years  of  iudej>i'ndent  life,  reunited  with  the  congregation  ol 
Peter  of  Alcantara. 

Jlost  of  these  reforms  were  brought  together  by  the  bull  of  Lee 
X. ,  and  are  merged  under  the  general  name  of  Observants. 

2.  The  Conventuals  included,  at  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  all 
the  Franciscans  who  kept  the  rule  in  a  relaxed  form,  and 
had  not  been  influenced  by  the  various  attempts  at  refor- 
mation. They  claimed  to  be  the  Franciscan  order,  and  in 
fact  at  the  time  were  so.  Now  they  are  only  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  order.  An  attempt  was  made  after 
the  council  of  Trent  to  reform  the  Conventuals,  and  a  con- 
gregation of  Reformed  Conventuals  was  -founded,  but  it 
did  not  exist  very  long. 

3.  The  Capuchins  exist  as  an  independent  congregation, 
and  do  not  take  rank  with  the  Observants  and  Conventuals. 
They  owe  their  origin  to  Matthew  of  Bassi,  a  Franciscan 
of  the  family  of  Observance,  who  had  conscientious  scruples 
about  the  shape  of  his  hood  or  capuce.  It  was  revealed  to 
him  in  visions  that  St 'Francis  had  worn  a  long  pointed 
hood,  and  he  began  to  wear  one  of  the  revealed  pattern. 
Others  began  to  copy  it.  They  were  persecuted  by  theii 
fellows,  strove  for  freedom,  and  at  length  got  it.  In  1536 
Paul  III,  formally  recognized  them  under  the  title  oi 
Capuchins  of  the  order  of  the  Minorites,  but  ordained  that 
their  vicar-general  or  chief  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
general  of  the  Conventuals,  and  that  they  were  to  march 
under  the  cross  of  the  Conventual  Minorites  in  religious 
processions.  In  1619  Paul  V.  removed  these  restrictions. 
They  now  have  their  own  cross  and  choose  their  own  chiel 
quite  independently,  and  he  is  called  general,  riot  vicar- 
general.     See  CAPUCHINS. 

II.  The  Franciscan  nuns  owed  their  origin  to  Clara,  a 
noble  maiden  of  Assisi.  Born  in  1193,  she  left  her  home 
in  1212,  fled  to  the  Portiuncula  to  Francis,  and  refused  tc 
return.  The  same  year  she  gathered  a  company  of  ladies, 
including  her  three  younger  sisters,  and  founded  the  ordei 
of  Franciscan  nuns.  The  order  spiread  rapidly  through 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Bohemia.  In  1220 
Cardinal  Hugolin  gave  them  a  rule  of  life  taken  from  the 
rule  for  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Bepedictine  nuns,  with  some 
special  observances.  Four  years  later  Francis  gave  them  a 
written  rule,  which  was  approved  of  bj'  Gregory  IX.  and 
by  Innocent  IV.   ' 

The  rule  of  Hugolin  compelled  the  nuns  among  other 
things  to  fast  every  day,  to  abstain  at  all  seasons  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  from  wine  and  soup,  and  to  content 
themselves  on  those  days  with  some  fruits  or  raw  herbs,  to 
fast  also  on  bread  and  water  thrice  a  week  during  Lent  and 
twice  during  Advent.  They  were  also  to  keep  perpetual 
silence,  to  be  broken  only  by  the  permission  of  the  superior. 
They  were  to  wear  two  tunics,  a  mantle  and  scapulary,  be- 
side^ a  hair  shirt.  The  rule  of  Francis  was  not  so  strict  ; 
he  did  not  oblige  them  to  fast  on  bread  and  water  during 
certain  seasons,  and  there  were  other  relaxations.  These 
two  rules  gave  rise  to  disputes  and  divisions,  and  Pope 
Urban  IV.  gave  the  sisters  a  third  rule,  which  was  less 
strict  than  either.  The  result  was  that  several  convents 
adhered  to  the  first  and  stricter  rule  ;  that  of  the  reform 
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of  CoUette,  a  French  sister,  adhered  to  the  second  rule,  that 
of  Francis ;  while  the  large  proportion  of  the  nuns  followed 
the  new  rule  of  Urban. 

The  Capuchin  movement  within  the  Franciscan  order  also 
aflected  the  Minorite  nuns,  and  the  Capuchin  nuns  soon  be- 
came a  'large  and  prosperous  community.  The  only  other 
important  reform  was  that  set  in  motion  by  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  The  sisters  who  followed  him  are  called  the 
Pooi:  Clares  of  the  Strictest  Observance.  They  take  the  vow 
of  perpetual  silence. 

III.  The  Tertiaries  consist  of  lay  brethren  and  sisters  in 
the  Franciscan  monasteries,  confraternities  who  keep  the 
thirti  rule  of  St  Francis,  and  men  and  women  living  in 
Bociety  who  have  taken  the  tbird  rule.  The  Tertiaries  of 
the  begging  monks  have  become  so  famous  that  many  are 
disposed  to  trace  their  origin  to  Francis  and  Dominic,  but 
the  class  of  penitents  e.-cisted  in  connexion  with  other  and 
older  orders.  The  third  rule  was  intended  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  all  those  who  wished  to  live  a  higher  religious 
life,  and  who  could  not  from  their  circumstances  embrace 
the  monastic  life.  It  is  said  that  the  origin  of  the  Francis- 
can Tertiaries  dates  from  Francis  preaching  at  Canari,  a 
small  town  near  Assisi,  where  the  whole  population  wished 
€11  masse  to  enter  the  Franciscan  order  and  desert  their  life 
and  duties  in  society.  Francis  refused  to  permit  this,  but 
to  assist  them  framed  a  third  rule  to  serve  as  a  religious 
guide.  Its  provisions  resemble  the  rules  commonly  found 
in  pious  books  with  which  the  present  ritualistic  movement 
has  made  us  familiar,  and  the  associations  of  Tertiaries  may 
be  compared  Tvith  the  guilds  now  found  in  connexion  with 
many  High  Church  congregations.  These  Tertiaries  believed 
that  they  were  imitating  not  Christ  but  his  early  disciples  ; 
they  had  to  spend  some  time  in  novitiate,  and  then  vowed 
obedience  to  the  third  rule,  which  enjoined  that  they  were 
to  wear  poor  clothing  of  an  unobtrusive  colour,  without 
worldly  ornament  of  any  kind.  It  forbade  them  to  bear 
arms  save  for  the  defence  of  the  church  or  their  country. 
It  prohibited  attendance  at  fetes,  balls,  dancing  parties,  and 
the  theatre.  It  forbade  meat  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday.  It  enjoined  fasting  at  Lent  and 
Advent,  and  at  other  times  only  two  meals  a-dxy.  Tlie 
hours  of  devotion  and  the  devotional  exercises  were  pre- 
scribed. Tertiaries  were  bound  to  attend  mass  and  preach- 
ing at  least  once  a  month,  to  go  to  confession  and  holy 
communion  at  le<jst  thrice  a  year,  and  to  attend  the  funerals 
of  their  fellows.  This  third  order  was  very  successful,  but 
it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  common  people,  after  the  first 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  seemed  unable  to  distinguish  the 
Tertiaries  from  the  Fratricelli  and  Beghards,  who  professed 
a  somewhat  similar  mode  of  life,  and  had  been  condemned 
by  various  popes. 

At  some  period  of  their  existence,  when  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  many  of  the  Tertiaries  began  to  practise  the  monastic 
life,  and  to  take  the  vow  of  chastity  in  addition  to  the  third 
rule.  Convents  of  the  third  rule  were  in  existence  in  the 
15tb  century,  and  in  1:^33  brethren  living  under  thig  rule 
were  permitted  to  choose  a  general.  The  earlier  bulls  per- 
laittingsuch  confraternities  were  at  first  generally  addressed 
to  penitents  living  in  particular  countries,  and  the  divisions 
of  the  brethren  take  generally  a  local  name.  There  were, 
for  example,  the  religious  penitents  of  the  third  order  of  St 
Francis  of  tho  regular  observance  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Istria,  and  in  the'Low  Countries;  these  three 
were  united  in  the  congregation  of  Lombardy.  There  were 
besides  the  congregations  of  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France.  Congregations  were  also  formed  to  observe  the 
rule  with  complete  and  literal  strictness.  ■  Tho  Tertiaries 
included  women  as  well  as  men,  and  these  also  began  to 
take  a  special  vow  of  chastity  and  live  in  cloisters.  One 
branch  of  these  includes  the  lay  sisters  in  the  ordinary  con 


vents  of  the  Poor  Clares,  who  devote  themselve?  to  menial 
work.  Their  foundress  was  Elizabeth  o''  Hungary. 
Another  branch  was  founded  by  Angeline  ol  Corbaro,  and 
has  convents  of  its  own.  There  are  also  the  Grey  Sisters, 
the  Recollectines,  and  several  other  congregations,  who  live 
in  cloisters  under  regular  government,  but  practise  tlie  third 
and  not  the  second  rule.  From  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment the  Tertiaries  were  charged  to  take  special  care  of  tho 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  ;  and  several  confraternities, 
both  of  men  and  of  women,  have  been  formed,  who  live 
uuder-the  third  rule,  and  devote  themselves  to  hospital 
work. 

Besides  these  three  orders  of  Friars,  Nuns,  and  Tertiaries, 
the  Franciscans  may  also  be  said  to  include  one  or  two 
orders  of  minor  importance  which  trace  their  origin  to 
Francis, — such,  for  example,  as  the  Chevaliers  of  the  Order 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  Archiconfraternity  of  the  Stigmata  of  St  Francis,  but 
they  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  Franciscan  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  medh-cval  monastic  orders.  It  had  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, and  attracted  minds  of  the  sympathetic  mj'stical  cast. 
This  led  to  its  curious  connexion  with  many  of  the  mediiEval 
heretical  sects.  The  Franciscan  theology  was  also  peculiar. 
It  had  the  same  Pelagian  characteristics  that  distinguish 
the  modern  Jesuit  theology,  which  has  done  little  more 
than  develop  the  Franciscan  ideas  on  the  immaculate  con- 
ception, the  doctrines  of  freedom  and  grace,  <tc.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Franciscans,  however,  furnished  many 
strong  opponents  to  the  papal  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
claims.  The  order  has  produced  a  long  array  of  distin- 
guished theologians  and  churchmen,— Bonaventura,  Alex- 
ander of  Hales,  John  Duns  Scotus,  and  William  of  Occam 
were  all  Franciscans.  Wadding,  the  great  historian  of  the 
Franciscans,  has  filled  a  folio  volume  with  names  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  order. 

Aulhorilies. — Wadding,  Annalcs  Minomm,  22  vols,  fol.,  and 
Brother  Anthony's  Supplement ;  Tossinian,  Historia  Seraphica ; 
Dominic  de  Gubernatis,  Orbis  Scraphicux  ;  Helyot,  Histoire  des 
Ordrcs  Mrmastiqncs,  vol.  vii. ;  Marianus,  Chronic.  Observ.  Siriciior. 
ci  llefarm. ;  Boverius,  Annal.  Fr.  F.  Mm.  Capucinorum ;  Brewer's 
Mmiumcnla  Franciscana;  Hase,  Franz  v.  Assisi,  ein  Seiligenbild, 
1864;  Mrs  Oliphanfs  Zi/c  of  Francis  of  Assisi  \  Jlaelcar's //irfory 
of  Christian  Missions  in  the  Middle  Ages  (where  the  mission  work 
of  St  Francis  has  been  well  described,  chap:  16);  Mrs  Jameson's 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders  as  rejrresentcd  'in  the  Fine  Arts; 
Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  ix.  chap.  9.  (T.  M.  L.) 

FRANCISQUE.  Jean  Frangois  Millet  (c.  1614-1680), 
commonly  called  Francisque,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about 
1G44,  and  is  generally  classed  amongst  thei  painters  of 
Flanders  on  account  of  the  accident  of  his  birth.  But  his 
father  was  a  Frenchman,  a  turner  in  ivory  of  Dijon,  who 
took  service  with  the  prince  -of  Cond(5,  and  probably  re- 
turned after  a  time  to  his  native  country.  He  remained 
long  enough  in  Antwerp  to  apprentice  his  son  to  an  obscure 
member  of  a  painter  family  called  Laurent,  pupil  of  Gabriel 
Franck.  With  Laurent  Franck  Francisque  left  Antwerp 
for  Paris,  and  there  settled  after  marrying  his  master's 
daughter.  He  was  received  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  at  Paris  in  1073,  and  after  gaining  consideration 
as  an  imitator  of  the  Poussins  hedied  in  ICSO,  bequeathing 
his  art  and  some  of  his  talents  to  one  of  his  sons.  Fran- 
cisque probably  knew,  as  well  as  imitated,  Nicolas  Poussin, 
Caspar  Dughet,  and  Sebastian  Bourdon  ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
less because  of  his  acquaintance  with  these  travelled  artists 
that,  being  himself  without  familiarity  with  the  classic  lands 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  he  was  able  to  imagine  and  reproduce 
Italian  and  Arcad,ian  scenery  with  considerable  grace  and 
effectiveness.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  observe,  even  at 
this  day,  how  skilfully  be  executed  these  imaginary  sub- 
■  -''    enlivened  them  M'ith  apnropriate  fiaures,  and  shed 
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over  them  tLa  glow  of  a  warm  yet  fresh  and  spaikling  tone. 
Unhappily  time  lias  been  unkind  to  Francisqiie.  Twelve 
of  hia  most  important  landscapes,  which -remained  in  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  were  destroyed  by  fire  quite 
recently;  and  though  many  of  his  pieces  may  still  be  found 
catalogued  in  Continental  and  English  collections,  others  in 
great -number  remain  unknown  and  unacknowledged.  In 
England  there  are  specimens  of  Francisque  in  the  galleries 
of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Earls  Dudley  and  Suflfolk. 
Abroad,  most  of  his  known  works  are  in  public  museums. 
It  often  happens  that  his  name  is  appended  to  pictures  by 
Jean  Francois,  his  son. 

Jean  Francois  Millet,  the  younger,  was  born  in  Paris, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  tbe  Academy  of  Painting  at 
Paris  in  1709.  He  died  in  1773.  He  is  not  quite  so  in- 
dependent in  his  art  as  his  father ;  but  he  liad  clever 
friends,  and  when  he  wanted  figures  to  his  landscapes,  he 
consulted  Watteau,  and  other  followers  of  the  *'coint 
shepherdess  "  school.  But  on  the  whole  Jean  Fran§oi3  the 
younger's  work  is  .often  lost  in  that  of  his  father,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  point  to  any  picture  by  him  except  that  in  the 
museum  of  Grenoble,  which  is  prettily  adorned  with 
Watteau's  figures. 

"FRANCK.  The  name  of  Fmnck  has  been  given  indis- 
criminately but  improperly  to  painters  of  the  school  of 
Antwerp  who  belong  to  the  families  of  Francken  and 
Vranex  (see  Feanckkn  and  Vranex).  One  artist  truly 
entitled  to  be  called  Franck  is  Gabriel,  who  entered  the 
guild  of  Antwerp  in  1605,  became  its  president  iu  1636, 
and  died  in  1639.  Gabriel  Pranck  formed  a  great  number 
of  pupils,  amongst  whom  we  notice  Abraham  Genoels  tlie 
elder,  and  Laurent  Franck,  the  master  of  Francisque.  But 
none  of  his  works  are  now  to  be  traced. 

FRANCK  or  FRANK,  Sebastian  (r.  1500-1543),  not 
unfrequently  called  by  the  Latinized  form  of  his  name 
FrancKs,  an  important  German  writer  of  the  Reformation 
period,  was  born  about  1500  at  Donauworth,  and  regularly 
styled  himself  Franck  of  Word.  Of  his  early  years  nothing 
is  known  except  by  inference.  It  appears  that  he  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  and  about  1524  was  ordained  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  In  1528  he  married  Ottilia  Behaim 
at  Nuremberg ;  and  the  same  year  he  produced  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  Althamer's  Diallage,  or  ReconcUiation 
of  the  Contradictions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
against  the  Horrible  Vice  of  Drunkenness.  Two  years  later 
appeared,  with  an  introduction  by  Luther,  his  translation 
of  a  Chronicle  and  Description  of  Turkey,  written  by  a 
Transylvanian  who  had  been  Twenty-tteo  Years  in  Turlcish 
Captivity. :.  In  1531  he  was  in  Strasburg,  and  published- 
his  Chroriika,  Zeithuch,  nnd  Geschichtbibel,  one  of  the  first 
German  works  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  sur- 
rey of  universal  history.  From  Strasburg  he  removed  to 
Esalingen  ;  and  there  during  1532  and  1533  he  attempted 
to  support  himself  by  eoap-boiling,  tut  found  it  on  the 
whole  an  unprofitable  occupation.  In  hope  of  a  better 
market  for  hia  wares  he  went  to  Ulm,  where  in  1534  he 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city.  For  some  time  he 
remained  peacefully  printing  his  books,  but  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Parodoxa  his  privileges  were  withdrawn,  and  he 
jFas  ordered  to  depart  A  promise  to  submit  his  writings 
to  censure  procured  a  temporary  reprieve  of  the  sentence, 
but  in  1539  ho  was  finally  banished,  and  from  that  time  he 
appears  never  to  have  settled  long  in  one  place.  He  was 
engaged  as  a  printer  and  publisher  at  Basel  when  he  died, 
in  1543  or  1645.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  also  a  collection  of  proverbs  (Spruch-  WOrter)  in  1532, 
which  appeareiin  fuller  form  in  1591,  a  Gervianitv  Chroii- 
icon,  1538,  and  the  Gul Jin  Arch  or  Area  A  urea,  1538,  a  col- 
lection of  Scripture  doctrines  with  proof  passiges,  not  on:y 
frora  the  Bible  itself,  but  also  from  pagan  writers.    Franck  s 


position  as  a  thinker  .was  a  peculiar  ona  Though  associ- 
ated at  first  with  the  Reformers,  he  soon  showed  that  he 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  their  dogmatic  tendencies,  and 
at  length  was  branded  by  Luther  as  a  "devil's  mouth." 
He  was  naturally  inclined  to  subjectivity  and  mysticism, 
aud  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of 
modern  German  idealism.  His  religion  was  practically 
pantheistic,  aud  tended  to  foster  a  spirit  of  tolerance  that 
found  good  in  everything.  Amid  the  bitter  controveries 
of  contending  sects  it  was  rare  to  find  a  professed  theologian  ', 
maintaining  that  the  true  church  consisted  of  "  all  pious 
and  good-hearted  men  in  all  the  world,  even  among  the 
heathen."  As  an  historian,  while  still  credulous  enough  to 
believe  in  the  Trojan  myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  dis- 
played a  remarkably  modern  spirit  iu  the  attention  he  gave 
to  social  conditions.  The  first  part  of  his  Chronicon,  itc, 
contains  the  history  of  antiquity,  the  second  includes  the 
period  from  Christ  to  Charles  V.,  aud  the  third  gives  account 
of  the  popes,  councils,  heretics,  ceremonies,  &c.  His 
German  style  is  plain,  vigorous,  and  idiomatic,  and  ranks 
him  high  among  the  founders  of  German  prose. 

See  WalJ,  Dc  vita  Fraiin,  Eriangeii,  1793;  Cti.  K.  am  EiiJe, 
Nnchlcse  zu  Franck's Lcben  uiid  Schriftcn,'!^uw\nhcrj;,  1796;  Haf^n, 
Geist  der  Rcfonnatorcn  mid  seine  Gcgcnsalze,  RrlangeD,  1844;  Hein- 
rich  Jlerz  in  Herzoo's  Mail  £iicyc>02>ddic  jfiir  ProL  Thcol.,  1855; 
Buschof,  Sebastian  Frg.nck  nnd  die  Deiiliche  Gtschichtschreibung, 
Tiibingen,  1857;  Hase,  Sebastian  Fraiick  von  Word  dcr  Schu'arm- 
geist,  Leipsic,  1869;  Lateniiorf  ia  his  etUtiou  of  Sebastian  Frauek's 
erate  naitusnlosc  Spi^uchwortcrsammlung  vom  Jahre  1532,  Posneck, 
1876;  aod  a  valuable  review  of  this  last  work  in  tbe  Jtnx  Lit. 
Zciiung,  1877,  No.  22.  A  critical  catalogue  of  the  whole  Hter. 
ature  of  the  subject  appeared  in  Birlinger's  Alcmannia,  1876. 

•FRANCKE,  August  Hermann  (1663-1727),  an  influ- 
entlal  German  philanthropist  and  theologian,  was  born  en 
the  22d  of  March  1663  at  Liibeck,  where  his  father,  a 
doctor  of  laws,  at  that  time  held  a  professional  appointment. 
He  was  educated,  chiefly  in  private.at  Gotha  (to  which  his 
family  had  removed  in  1666),  and  afterwards  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Erfurt,  Kiel,  nnd  Leipsic  During  his  student 
career,  he  busied  himself  specially  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages ;  and  in  order  to  acquire  the  former  more 
thoroughly,  he  for  some  time  put  himself  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Rabbi  Ezra  Ed^ardi  at  Hamburg,  at  whose  in- 
stance he  is  said  to  have  read  through  tbe  entire  Hebrew 
Bible  seven  times  within  a  year.  He  graduated  at  Leipsic 
in  1685,  but,  having  found  employment  as  a  "  privat- 
docent,"  did  not  quit  the  university  until  the  end  of  16S7. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  residence  he  had,  by  the  help 
of  his  friend  P.  Anton;  and  with  the  ;ipproval  and  encour- 
agement of  Spener,  who  was  at  that  time-coming  into  notice, 
originated  the  nfterwards  famous  collegium  philobiblicum, 
at  which  a  number  of  graduates  were  accustomed  to  meet 
for  the  regular  and  systematic  study  of  the  Bible.  He 
next  passed  a  number  of  months  at  Liincburg  as  assistant 
or  curate  to  the  learned  and  pious  superintendent  Sand- 
hagen,  and  there  his  religious  life  was  remarkably  quickened 
and  deepened.  His  own  account  of  his  experience  at  that 
crisis  in  his  life,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  particular 
text  (John  xx.  31)  to  which  he  believed  he  owed  his  con- 
version, is  very  interesting  and  characteristic  On  lea\ing 
Liineburg,  he  spent  some  time  in  Hamburg,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  a  private  school,  and  there  also 
he  considered  himself  to  have  acquired  some  experience 
which  proved  invaluable  iu  ^aftcr  life.  After  a  long  visit 
to  Spener,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Dresden,  and  who 
encouraged  him  in  the  plans  he  had  formed,  he  returned 
to  Leipsic  in  the  spring  of  1689,  and  began  to  give  Bible 
lectures  of  an  exegetical  and  practical  kind,  at  the  same 
time  resuming  the  collegia  philobiblica  of  earlier  days.  He 
rapidly  became  very  popular  as  a  lecturer ;  but  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  teaching  almost  immediately  aroused  a  violent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  university  authorities ;  and 
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before  the  end  of  the  year  Le  was,  on  the  ground  of  his 
alleged   pietism,  interdicted  from  lecturing.     Thus  it  was 
that   Francke's  name  first  came  to  be  publicly  associated 
with  that  of  Spener,  and  with  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
church  movements  of  the  17  th  century.     Although,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  those  claiming  to  be  orthodox  chose  to 
regard  the  pietista  as  a  new  and  dangerous  sect,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  neither  Spener  nor  Francke  taught  in  any 
spirit  of  sectarianism  or  with  any   consciousness  of  antag- 
onism to  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Loyal  churchmen,    they   were    distinguished   from   other 
Lutherans  simply  by  their  readiness  to  subordinate  mere 
confessional  orthodoxy  to  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion 
and  practical  morality,  and  also  by  the  unusual  earnestness 
with  which  they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  conversion,  and 
.  of  the  appearance  of  certain  symptoms  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  change,  before  any  one  could  rightly  lay  claim  to 
the  Christian  name.     The  pietism  of  Francke,  at  all  events, 
was   quite   as   compatible    with  churchliness   as  was  the 
methodism  of  Wesley  or  the  evangelicalism  of  Simeon;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  neither  of  these  two  men  desired  to  set 
up  a  sect  against  the  church.     Prohibited  from  lecturing  in 
Leipaic,  Francke  in  1689  found  work  at  Erfurt  as  "  deacon  " 
of  one  of  the  city  churches.     Here  his  evangelistic  fervour 
attracted  multitudes  to  his  preaching,  but  at  the  same  time 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  less  zealoas  colleagues  as  well 
as  the  antipathy  of  the  Catholic  section  of  the  population; 
and  the  result  of  their  combined  opposition  was  that  after 
a  ministry  of  fifteen  months,  he  was,  in  September  1G91, 
banished  from  tho  town  by  the  civil  authorities.     The  same 
year  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  Spener  from  Dresden.     In 
December  Francke  received  and  accepted  an  invitatioo  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  new 
university  of  Halle,  which  was  at  that  time  being  organized 
by  the  elector  Frederick  IIL  of  Brandenburg ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  chair  having  no  salary  attached  to  it,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of  Glaucha  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  town.     Here,  for  the  next 
thirty-six  years,  he  continued  to  discharge  the  twofold  office 
of  pastor  and  professor  with  rare  energy  and  success.     Be- 
Bides  preaching  on  Sundays,  with  an  eloquence  and  earnest- 
ness and  depth  that  attracted  and  held  together  a  large  con- 
gregation, he  found  time  for  many  weekday  meetings  for 
edification,  and  was  unwearied  in  the  work  of  catechizing 
the  young  and  of  giving  spiritual  direction  to  tho»e  wljo 
Bought   his   private   advice.     At  the   very  outset   of   his 
labours,  he  had  been  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
his  responsibility  towards  tho  numerous  outcast  children 
who  were  growing  up  around  him  in  ignorapce  and  crime. 
After- a  number  of  tentative  plans,  such  as  that  of  gather- 
ing them  together  once  a  week  at  the  parsonage,  and  that 
of  paying  their  school  fees,  he  resolved  in  1695  to  institute 
what  would  be  called  in  this  country  a  ragged  school,  rely- 
ing for  funds  upon  the  charity  of  the  benevolent  public     A 
single  room  was  at  first  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion; but  within  a  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  purchase 
a  house,  to  which  another  was  added  in  1697.     In  1698 
there  were-lOO  orphan?  under  his  charge  to  be  clothed  and- 
fed,  besides  500  children  who  were  taught  as  day  scholars. 
The  later  statistics  of  the  many  and  various  educattonal 
institutions  of  Halle  which  owe  their  origin  to  him  will  bo 
found  in  vol.  viL  p.  675.     The  principles  there  indicated 
were  consistently  applied  in Jbis  university  teaching.    Even 
as  professor  of   Greek   he  had  given  great  prominence  in 
his  lectures  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures ;  hut  he  found 
a  much   more    congenial    sphere  when,  in   1698,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology.     Yet  his  first  courses 
of  lectures  in  that  department  were  on  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment introduction  ;  and  to  this,  as  also  to  herraeneutics,  he 
always   attached  special   importance,   believing  that  for 


theology  a  sound  exegesis  was  tne  one  nidispensable  requi-~ 
site.  "Theologus  nascitur  in  scripturis,"  ha  used  to  say; 
but  during  his  occupancy  of  the  theological  chair  he  lectured 
at  various  times  upon  other  branches  of  the  science  also, 
according  to  the  custom  still  usual  in  Germany.  Amongst 
his  colleagues  were  Anton,  Breithaupt,  and  Juachim  Lange 
— men  like-minded  with  himself.  Through  their  inliuenl-s 
upon  the-  students,  Halle  became  a  centre  from  wUal. 
pietism,  as  it  was  called,  became  very  widely  diliused  ovlj 
Germany;  but  while  in  some  quarters  the  now  light  was 
welcomed  and  cherished,  in  others  every  effort  was  made 
to  suppress  it.  Thus,  while  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia 
is  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding 
that  any  one  should  receive  a  cure  of  souls  in  his  domi- 
nions w]fo  had  not  studied  in  Halle  for  two  ysars,  and 
received  from  the  faculty  there  satisfactory  certificates  as 
to  his  status  gratite,  legislative  enactments  were  elsewhere 
frequently  directed  against  the  Halle  school.  It  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  these  that  Francke  can- 
not fairly  be  held  responsible  for  the  separatistic  and  per- 
fectionist and  chiliastic  tendencies  which  are  now  most 
commonly  associated  with  the  pietistic  name.  He  died  at 
Halle  on  the  8th  of  June  1727. 

His  principal  contributions  to  theological  literature  were — Mami- 
ductio  ad  LcctioiKm  Scripturce  Sacne  (1693);  Priclcctioncs  Hermcn- 
eiitkce  (171?;;  CommrMtUio  dc  Scopo  Librorum  Vctcri^  cf.  Novi  Tcs- 
lamcnti  (1724);  anJ  Lcclioiics  Parcciicticw,  (1726-36).  The  Mami- 
ductio  W.1S  translated  into  English  in  1S13,  under  the  title  A  Guide 
to  the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  An  account  of 
his  orphanage,  entitled  Scgensvolle  Puss-stnp/cu,  &c.  (1709),  which 
subseiiuently  passed  through  several  editions,  has  also  been  par- 
tially  translated,  under  the  title  The  Footsteps  of  Divine  Providence: 
or.  The  bountiful  Hand  of  Heaven  defraying  the  Expenses  of  Faith. 
See  Gueriko's  A.  H.  Francke  (lS27),  which  ha3  becu  translated  into 
English  (The  Life  of  A.  H.  Franclce,  1S37);  and  Kramer's  Beilragc 
zur  Geschichte  A.  H.  Francke's  (ISOl),  andiVcM  Bcitraye  (1875). 

FRANCKEN.  Eleven  painters  of  this  family  cultivated 
their  art  in  Antwerp  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Several  of  these  were  related  to  each  other,  whilst  many 
bore  the  same  Christian  -name  in  Succession.  Hence 
unavoidable  confusion  in  the  subsequent  classification 
of  paintings  not  widely  differing  in  style  or  execution. 
\\1ien  Franz  Francken  the  first  found  a  rival  in  Franz 
Francken  the  second,  he  described  himself  as  the  "  elder,'' 
in  contradistinction  to  his  son,  who  signed  himself  the 
"younger."  But  when  Franz  tho  second  was  threatened 
with  competition  from  Franz  the  third,  he  took  the  name 
of  "  the  elder,"  whilst  Franz  the  third  adopted  that  of 
Franz  "  the  younger."  It  is  possible,  though  not  by  any 
means  easy,  to  SJtt  the  works  of  these  artists.  The  eldest 
of  the  Franckens,  Nicholas  of  Herenthals,  died  at  Antwerp 
■n  1596,  with  nothing  but  the  reputation  of  having  boon  a 
painter.  None  of  his  works  remain.  He  bequeathed  his 
art  to  three  children.  Jerom  Francken,  the  eldest  son, 
after  leaving  his  father's  house,  studied  under  Franz  Floris, 
whom  he  afterwards  served  as  an  assistant,  and  wandered.i 
about  1560,  to  Paris.  In  1 566  he  was  one  of  the  masters  era 
ployed  to  decorate  the  palace  of  Fontaineblcau,  and  in  1574 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  court  painter  from  Henry 
III.,  who  had  just  returned  from  Poland  and  visited  Titianr 
at  Venice.  In  1603  when  Van  Mander  wrote  his  biography 
of  Flemish  artists,  Jerom  Francken  was  still  in  Paris  living 
in  the  then  aristocratic  Faubourg  St  Germain.  Among  hi.s 
earliest  works  we  should  distinguish  a  Nativity  in  the 
Dresden  Museum,  executed  in  co-operation  with  Franz 
Floris.  Another  of  his  important  pieces  is  the  Abdication 
of  Charles  V.  in  the  Amsterdam  Museum.  Equally  inter- 
esting is  a  Portrait  of  a  Falconer,  dated  1558,  in  the  Bruns- 
wick Gallery.  In  style  these  pieces  all  recall  Franz  Floris. 
Franz,  the  second  son  of  Nicholas  of  Herenthals,  is  to  bo 
kept  in  memory  as  Franz  Francken  the  first.  He  was  born 
about  1541i  matriculated  at  Antwerp  in  1567,  and  died 
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there  in  1616.  He,  too,  studied  under  Floris,  and  never 
settled  abroad,  or  lost  the  hard  and  gaudy  style  which  he 
inherited  from  his  master.  Several  of  his  pictures  ars  in 
the  Museum  of  Antwerp,  one  dated  1597  in  the  Dresden 
Museum  represents  Christ  on  the  road  to  Golgotha,  and  is 
signed  by  him  as  D.  o  (Den  ouden)  F.  Franck.  Ambrose, 
the  third  son  of  Nicholas  of  Herenthab,  has  bequeathed  to 
us  more  specimens  of  his  skill  than  Jerom  or  Franz  the  first. 
He  first  started  as  a  partner  with  Jerom  at  Fontainebleau, 
then  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  passed  for  his  guild 
in  1573,  and  he  lived  at  Antwerp  till  1618.  His  best 
works  are  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St  Crispin,  both  large  and  ambitious  com- 
positions in  the  Antwerp  Museum.  lu  both  these  pieces 
a  fair  amount  of  power  is  displayed,  but  marred  by  want  of 
atmosphere  and  shadow,  or  by  hardness  of  line  and  gaudiness 
of  tone.  There  is  n'ot  a  trace  in  tire  three  painters  named 
of  the  influence  of  the  revival  which  took  place  under  the 
lead  of  Rubens.  Franz  Francken  the  first  trained  three 
eons  to  his  profession,  the  eldest  of  whom,  though  he  prac- 
tised as  a  master  of  guild  at  Antwerp  from  1600  to  1610, 
left  no  visible  trace  of  his  labours  behind.  Jerom  the 
aecond  took  service  with  his  uncle  Ambrose.  He  was  born 
in  1578,  passed  for  his  guild  in  1607,  and  in.l620  produced 
that  curious  picture  of  Horatius  Codes  defending  the 
Sublician  bridge  which  still  hangs  in  the  Antwerp  Museum. 
The  third  son  of  Franz  Francken  the  first  is  Franz  Francken 
the  second,  who  signed  himself  in  pictures  till  1616  "the 
younger,"  from  1630  till  his  death  "  the  elder ''  F.  Francken.- 
These  pictures  are  usually  of  a  small  size,  and  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  Continental  collections.  Franz 
Francken  the  second  was  born  in  1581.  In  1605  he 
entered  the  guild,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  the 
president,  and  in  1642  he  died.  His  earliest  composition 
is  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  dated  1606. 
His  latest  compositions  as  "the  younger"  F.  Francken 
are  th"  Adoration  of  the  Virgin  (1616)  in  the  Gallery  of 
Amsterdam  and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  (1628)  in 
Di-esden.  From  1616  to  1630  many  of  liis  pieces  are 
signed  F.  Francken  ;  then  come  the  Seven  Works  of  Cha- 
rity (1630)  at  Munich,  signed  "the  elder  F.  F.,"  the  Pro- 
digal Son  (1633)  at  the  Louvre,  and  other  almost  countless 
example?  It  is  in  F.  Francken  the  second's  style  that  we 
first  have  evidence  of  the  struggle  which  necessarily  arose 
when  the  old  customs,  hardened  by  Van  Orley  and  Floris, 
or  Brueghel  and  De  Vos,  were  swept  away  by  Rubens.  But 
F. Francken  the  second,  as  before  observed,  always  clung  to 
small  surfaces;  and  though  he  gained  some  of  the  freedom 
of  the  moderns,  he  lost  but  little  of  the  dryness  or  gaudi- 
ness of  the  earliar  Italo-Flemish  revivalists.  F.  Francken 
the  third,  the  last  of  his  name  who  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
passed  in  the  Antwerp  guild  in  1639,  and  died  at  Antwerp 
in  1667.  His  practice  was  chiefly  confined  to  adding 
figures  to  the  architectural ,  or  landscape  pieces  of  other 
artists.  As  Franz  Pourbus  sometimes  put  in  the  portrait 
figures  for  Franz  Francken  the  second,  so  Franz  Francken 
the  third  often  introduced  the  necessary  personages  into  the 
works  of  Pieter  Neefs  tlie  younger  (museums  of  St  Peters- 
burg, Dresden,  and  the  Hague).  In  a  Moses  striking  the 
Piock,  dated  1654,  of  the  Augsburg  Gallery,  this  last  of  the 
Franckrens  signs  D.  6  (Don  ouden)  F.  Franck.  In  the 
pictures  of  this  artist  we  most  clearly  discern  the  effects  of 
Rubens's  example. 

FRANgOIS  DE  NEUFCHATEAU,  Nicolas  Louis, 
Cou.vT  (1750-1828),  a  French  statesman  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Saffais,  in  the  district  of  Meurthe,  17th  April  1750. 
He  studied  at  the  college  of  Neufch-lteau  in  the  Vosges, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  published  a  volume  of  poetry 
which  obtained  the  approbation  of  Rousseau,  and  secured 
or  its  author  so  much  eclat' that  Neufchateau  conferred  on 


him  its  name,  and  he  was  elected  member  of  some  of  the 
principal  academies  of  France.  In  1783  he  was  named 
procureur-general  to  the  council  of  St  Domingo.  He  had 
previously  been  engaged  on  a  translation  of  Ariosto,  which 
he  finished  before  his  return  to  France  five  years  afterwards, 
but  it  perished  during  the  shipwreck  which  occurred  during 
his  voyage  home.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  National  Assembly,  of  which  he  first  became 
secretary  and  then  president.  In  1793  he  was  imprisoned 
on  account  of  the  political  sentiments  of  his  drama  I'craela, 
but  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Revolution  of  the  9th  of 
August  restored  to  him  his  freedom.  In  1798  he  became 
minister  of  the  interior,  in  which  office  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  administration  in  all 
departments.  It  is  to  him  that  France  owes  its  system  of 
inland  navigation.  From  1804  to  1806  he  was  president 
of  the  senate,  and  in  that  capacity  the  duty  devolved  upon 
him  of  soliciting  Napoleon  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor. 
In  1808  he  received  the  dignity  of  count.  Retiring  from 
public  life  in  1814,  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  the  study 
of  agriculture,  until  his  death,  10th  January  1828.  Fran- 
cois de  NeufchS,teau  had  very  multifarious  accomplishments, 
and  interested  himself  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but 
his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  what  he  did  as  a  statesman  for  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  the  industries  of  France. 
His  maturer  poetical  productions  did  not  fulfil  the  promise 
of  those  of  his  early  years,  for  though  some  of  his  verses 
have  a  superficial  elegance,  his  poetry  generally  lacks  force 
and  originality.  He  had  considerable  qualifications  aa  a 
gramm.arian  and  critic,  as  is  witnessed  by  his  editions  of 
the  Provinciales  and  Pensees  of  Pascal,  Paris,  1822  and 
1826,  and  Gil  Bias,  Paris,  1820.  His  principal  poetical 
works  are  Poisies  Diveraes,  1765  ;  Oile  sur  Us  Parleineni3, 
1771  ;  NouveauxCoiiiis  iloraux,  1781  ;  Les  Vosges,  1796; 
Fables  et  Contes,  1814;  and  Les  Tropes,  on,  les  Figure)  de 
Mots,  1817.  Ha  is  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 
works  on  agriculture. 

See  H.  Boimelier,  Mbnoircs  sur  Fraiii;o-is  de  A'cii/chdleav,  Paris, 
1829;  and  J.  Lamouroux,  Xotice  hislonqite  et  lilleraire  sur  la  vie  el 
les  ecrUs  de  Fram^ois  de  A'eu/chdleau,  i-aris,  1843. 

FRANCONIA,  in  German  Fbamken,  a  name  of  very 
different  application  in  difierent  historical  periods.  It  pro- 
perly signifies  the  land  of  the  Franks,  and  is  consequently 
identical  in  original  meaning  with  the  word  Francia  or 
France.  lu  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  the  Prank- 
ish territory  stretched  from  the  Loire  eastward  to  the 
basin  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Main  ;  but  it  was  shortly  after- 
wards broken. up  into  two  divisions — Austrasia,  Francia 
Orientalis,  or  the  kingdom  of. the  East  Franks,  and  Neustria, 
Francia  Occidentalis,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks. 
As  time  went  on  both  kingdoms  extended  their  boundaries ; 
and  when  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  845  settled  the  claims  of 
the  grandsons  of  Charles  the  Great,  there  was  a  kingdom  of 
Western  France  with  Latin  tendencies,  and  a  kingdom  of 
Eastern  France  with  Teutonic  tendencies,  each  poscpssing  a 
central  district  or  duchy  of  its  cwn  name.  These  districts 
were  separated  from  6ach  other  by  the  district  of  Lotha- 
ringia  or  Lorraine.  The  western  was  soon  after  lost  sight 
of ;  but  the  eastern  continued  for  a  long  period  to  be  con- 
sidered the  very  core  and  kernel  of  the  German  kingdom, 
and  a  theory  became  prevalent  that  it  was  the  original  seat 
of  the  Franks  in  Germany.  Lender  the  Saxon  and 
Franconian  emperors  it  was  subdivided  into  Qst-Fran- 
ken,  Francia  Orientalis,  or  Eastern  Franconia  par  ex' 
cellcnce,  and  KheinFranken,  Francia  Rhenensis,  or  Rhen- 
ish Franconia.  The  former,  which  was  also  distingaished 
as  Saal-Franken,  stretched  from,  the  Fichtelgebirge  and 
the  Rhone  to  the  Danube,  and  from>  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate to  the  Spessart  and  the  lands  of  the  Neckar ;  while 
tht:   latter   was   the   countrr  between    the   Speasart   oad 
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the  Rliine,  and  included  tlie  present  district  of  FtanKforo-on- ' 
the-Main.  Though  the  nunie  frequently  occurs  in  our  liis- 
tories,  there  was  probably  no  proper  "  duchy"  of  Frapconia, 
in  the  same  sense  at  least  as  there  was  a  duchy  of  Saxony 
or  a  duchy  of  Bavaria.  Conrad  I.  and  Conrad  II.,  foi  ex- 
ample, do  not  style  tliemsclves  dukes  "of"  Franconia  but 
dukes  "in"  Franconia.  Both  Eastern  Franconia  and 
Rhenish  Franconia  were  broken  up  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct territories — countships,  lordships,  &c.  When  ilaxi- 
milian  divided  Germany  into  circles  in  1501,  he  gave  the 
name  of  Franconia  to  the  circle  which  included  the  bishoprics 
of  Wiirzburg,  Bamberg,  and  Eichstadt,  the  district  of  Mer- 
gentheim  belonging  to  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  the  territcfry  of  the  abbey  of  Schiinthal,  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Baireuth  and  Ausbach,  the  countships  of 
Henneberg  and  Schwarzenberg,  the  territories  of  the  curia 
of  Franconian  counts,  the  imperial  towns  of  Nuremberg, 
Rotlienburg,  Schv/einfurt,  Weis.^enburg,  and  Windsheim. 
Altogether  the  circle  comprised  69  territories  and  had  an 
area  of  about  10,430  square  miles,  and  in  1792  its  popu- 
lation amounted  to  1,547,000.  Tlie  name  of  Franconia 
ceased  to  be  officially  used  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  empire  in  180G  ;  but  in  18S7  King  Louis  I.  of. 
Bivaria  gave  the  names  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Franconia  to  what  had  previously  been  known  as  the  circles 
of  the  Upper  Main,  the  Rezat,  and  the  Lower  Main.  Upper 
Franconia  forms  the  north-east  portion  of  Bavaria,  and  is 
partly  conterminous  with  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  Prussia.  Its  mountains  are  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the 
Frankeawald.  the  Bohmerwald,  and  the  Steigerwald;  and 
the-Main,  the  Naab,  the  Saale,  and  the  Eger  take  their 
risewrthin  ito  territory.  The  seat  of  the  administration  is 
at  Biireuth,  and  the  court  of  appeal  at  Bamberg.  Lower 
Franconia  lies  to  the  west,  and  forms  the  north-west  province 
of  the  kingdom, — contermincus  with  Prussia,  Weimar, 
Meiningen,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse.  Its  rivers  are 
the  Main,  the  Saale,  the  Itz,  and  the  Baunach.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  Wiirzburg.  Middle  Franconia  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  other  two,  conterminous  with  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  Swabia,  and  Wurtemberg.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Regnitz  and  the  Altmiihl.  The  principal  town  is  Nurem- 
berg, the  seat  of  the  administration  is  at  Ausbach,  and  the 
court  of  appeal  at  Eichstadt. 

FRANEICER,  a  town  of  Holland,  province  of  Friesland, 
is  situated  10  miles  W.  of  Leeuwarden,  on  the  canal 
between  that  town  and  Haarlingen.  The  university 
founded  here  in  1585  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  I.,  and 
its  endowments  were  diverted  in  1815  to  the  support  of 
an  athenoeura,»and  later  of  a  gymnasium,  with  which  a 
physiological  cabinet  and  a  botanical  garden  are  connected; 
Franeker  also  possesses  a  very  fine  observatory.  The  uni- 
versity buildings  are  occupied  by  an  asylum  for  insane. 
The  chief  industries  of  the  town  are  Bilk-weaving,  woollen 
spinning,  and  shipbuilding.     Population  in  1876,  6643. 

FRANKENBERG,  an  important^  manufacturing  town 
of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  is 'situated  on  the  Zschopau, 
7  miles  N.E.  of  Chemnitz.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
great  church,  restored  in  1874-5,  and  the  new  town-house. 
Frankenberg  has  extensive  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  manu- 
factures, and  also  dye-works  and  cigar  factories.  Its  educa- 
tional establishments  include  a  city  school,  a  real  school,  and 
a  technical  school  for  engineering,  in  connexion  with  which 
there  is  a  chemical  laboratory.    Population  in  1875,  10,462. 

FRANKENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  principality 
of  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  is  situated  on  the  Little 
Wlpper,  36  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gotha.  It  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  town,  the  latter  mostly  rebuilt  since  a  very 
destructive  fire  in  1833,  and  has  an  old  castle,  two 
cboTohes,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  a  hospital,  and  a  new 
tawn-hoase,     Ita  iadustfies  include  the  manufacture  of 


sngar,  cigars,  and  buttons,  and  there  is  a  salt  mine  in  ttis 
vicinity.  At  Frankenhausen  a  battle  was  fought  15ih  May 
1525,  in  which  the  peasants  under  Thomas  Munzer  were 
defeated  by  the  Saxon,  Brunswick,  and  Hessian  troops. 
Population  in  187S,  4725. 

FRANKENSTEIN,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  government  of  Breslau,  is  situated  35  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  has  a  monastery  of  the 
charity  friars,  a  garrison,  and  an  old  castle.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  straw 
hats,  chemical  substances,  and  salt  Population  in  1875, 
7492. 

FRANKENTHA.L,  a  town  in  the  Rhenish  district  of 
Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  Isenach,  9  miles  N.W.  of  Mann- 
heim, and  is  connected  with  the  Rhine  by  a  canal  4  miles 
in  length.  It  has  a  poorhouse,  an  infirmary,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  an  asylum  fur  insane,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  monastery.  Its  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  machinery,  bell-founding,  and  brewing. 

Frankenthal  existf^tl  as  a  village  in  the  8th  centui7,  but  it  owes 
its  prosperity  to  a  colony  of  Flemish  Protestant  refugees  who  settled 
there  iu  1562.  After  this  it  rose  very  rapiilly,  so  that  in  1577  it 
became  a  town.  The  Spaniards  made  an  unbuccessfal  attempt  to 
capture  it  in  1621,  and  it  was-  taken  by  them  in  I6'?3.  In  1689  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  French,  and  it  delivered  itself  up 
to  the  same  power  in  1796.     Population  in  1S75,  7907. 

FRANKFORT,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Franklin  county  and  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kentucky  river,  on 
a  space  of  elevated  ground  bounded  by  a  bluff  150  -feet 
high.  It  is  distant  29  miles  W.N.W.  from  Lexington, 
and  65  miles  E.  from  Louisville,  by  rail  The  river  is 
crossed  at  Frankfort  by  two  bridges,  and  that  portion  of 
the  town  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  known 
as  South  Frankfort.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  State 
house,  a  marble  building  with  a  handsome  portico  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  columns,  the-  institution  for  imbecile 
children,  the  State  penitentiary,  the  county  court-house, 
and  the  public  halL  The  beautiful  cenietery  contains  the 
remains  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  who 
died  September  20,  1820.  Frankfort  has  distilleries  and 
flour  and  cotton  mills,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  steamers  40  miles  above  the  city. 
Frankfort  was  laid  out  in  1787;  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  State  in  l792.  In  1862  it  was  occupied  for  a  short 
time  by  the  Confederates.  The  population  in  1860  was 
.3702,  and  in  1870,  6396,  of  whom  2335  were  coloured. 

FRANKFORT-on-the-Main,  in  German  Fk.^nkfurt  or 
FEANKFUETn-Aja-MAiN,  One  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
German  empire,  in  the  circle  of  Wiesbaden,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassan,  and  till  1866  one  of  the  four 
free  cities  of  Germany.  It  lies  about  330  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  cei,  in  50°  6'  43"  N.  lat.  and  8°  41'  9"  E.  long., 
22  miles  E:  of  Mainz  and  16  miles  N.  of  Darmstadt.  -The 
position  which  it  occupies  is  one  of  no  small  natural  beauty 
in  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Main,  its  northern 
horizon  being  formed  by  the  soft  outlines  of  the  Taunus 
range.  The  surrounding  country  is  richly  clad  with  orchard 
and  forest,  and  in  the  season  of  ipring  especially  presents 
a  prospect  of  indescribable  luxuriance.  In  earlier  times 
the  city  with  its  fortifications  had  the  form  of  an  irregular 
pentagon,  of  which  the  longest  side  was  defined  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  ;  but  now  that  the  fortifications  have  been 
demolished,  new  suburbs  have  spread  out  widely  in  all 
directions,  and  the  village  of  Sachsenhausen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  has  extended  in  a  similar  fashion,  so  that 
the  whole  area  of  architectural  occupation  measures  about 
2i  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  2  miles  from  N.  to  S. 
Even  within  the  old  enoinoture  great  transformations  have 
been  effected,  and  much  of  the  quaint  domestic  architecture 
and  the  intricate  network  of  n'arrow  streets  and  lanea  lias 
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given  way  to  modem  improvements.  Only  one  side,  for 
example,  of  the  famous  Judengasse  or  Jews'  Street  is  now 
standing,  tlie  other  having  been  demolished  since"  1870; 
but  the  visitor  can  still  gee  the  house  where  Ludwig  Borne 
was  born  in  1786,  and  the  dingy  and  unpretentious,  pre- 
mises of  No.  148  which  saw  the  rise  of  the  Rothschild 
f.imily.     When  the  whole  of  what  remains  of  this  street  has 


Plan  of  Frankfovt-on-the-llain. 


1.  Bethmann's  Maseum. 

2.  Bethmann's  Monument. 

3.  Hessian  Monument. 

4.  Senckenberg  Museum. 
a.  Taxis  Pulacc 

6.  Barracks. 

7.  Sthiller'a  Monument. 

8.  Hanptwache. 

9.  St  Catherine's  Church. 
10..Po»t-0Bace. 

II.  Gtethe's  Monument  and  Plata. 
13.  French  Refntmed  Clmrch. 
13.  GutenbeiE's  Museum. 
U,  IS.  Barracks. 


16.  Cathedral  and  Dom  Plntz. 

17.  St  Paul's  Church  and  Platz. 
IS.  Goethe's  House. 

19.  Sta.i61  Institute. 

20.  Romer  orTowhltousc. 

21.  St  Leonard's  Chnrch. 

22.  Saalhof  (Picture  Gallery). 

23.  Librar)'. 

24.  Strancers'  Hospital. 
2.5.  Exchange. 

26.  P.ank. 

27.  German  Reformed  Church- 

A.  Jews'  .Market  and  Infirmary. 

B.  Licbfrauenherg  and  Cathedral. 


been  pulled  down-and  rebuilt,  aS.it  must  be  ere  long,  there 
will  still  be  many  less  celebrated  parts  of  the  old  city  of  no 
small  interest  as  eloquent  relics  of  bygone  conditions  of  life. 
In  the  modern  quarters  Frankfort  'will  compare  favourably, 
both  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  streets  and  in  the 
architectural  character  of  individual  buildings,  with  all 
except  a  very  few  of  the  greater  cities  of  the  Continent ;  and 
almost  every  year  this  is  becoming  more  certainly  true. 
Among  the  more  spacious  streets  are  the  Schone  Aussicht  or 
Beautiful  Prospect  along  the  Main,  the  Kaiser-Strassa  or 
Emperor  Street,  and  the  Zeil..  The  business  of  the  city  is 
largely  concentrated  in  the  Zeil,  the  Eossmarkt  or  Hor.se 
Market,  the  Kaiser-Strasse,  Friedens-Strasse,  and  their  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  building  in  Frankfort  is  the 
cathedral  of  St  Bartholomew's,  which  is  situated  not  far 
from  the.  river  between  the  Domplatz  on  the  N.  and  tho 
Weekmarkt  on  the  S.  The  date  of  its  first  foundation  is 
not  precisely  known.  A  church  called  Salvator's  was  erected 
on  the  site  by  Louis  the  German  at  .least  as  early  as  874 
A.D.,  and  he  enriched  it  with  considerable  ddiiations,  and 
instituted  a  chapter  of  twelve  priests  and  an  abbot.  Charles 
the  Fat  not  only  confirmed  his  father's  gifts  in  882,  but 
he  added  a  noiia  or  ninth  of  the  produce  of  Frankfort, 
Trebur,  Ingellieim,  Kreiznach,  and  other  royal  domains.  In 
the  12th  century  the  church  obtaiued  possession  of  the  skull 
of  St  Bartholomew,  and  by  the  early  part  of  the  13th  it 
ippcars  to  have  been  known  as  St  Bartholomew's  church. 
The  building  was  by  that  time  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition ;   and   conssquently  Pope  Gregory  IX.   urged   tho 


faithful  of  the  diocese  of  Mainz  to  contribute  to  its  restora- 
tion. When  in  1315  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the 
religious  ceremonies  connected  with  the  coronation  of  the 
emperors,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  its  dimensions. 
The  eastern  portion,  consisting  of  the  choir  and  two  towers, 
was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  about  1338, 
aud  in  the  same  century' the  wings  of  the  transepts  and 
the  imperial  election  chapel  were  added.  The  so-called 
Pfarrthurm  or  Parson's  Tower  was  built  between  1414  and 
1512.  In  1855  the  interior  was  renovated;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  August  1667  the  whole  building  was  latd 
in  ruins  by  a  conflagration.  In  1869  F.  J.  Denziger,  chief 
architect  of  tho  Ratisbon  (or  Kegensburg)  cathedral  was 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  restoration,  and  liis  task  has 
been  steadily  prosecuted.  The  only  portions  of  tie  enter- 
prize  uncompleted  in  1878  were  the  cloister  and  the 
grand  organ.  In  the  interior  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
high  altar  at  which  after  1562  the  imperial  coronations 
were  celebrated,  the  tombstone  of  .the  emperor  Giinther  of 
Schwarzburg,  who  died  in  Frankfort  in  1349,  and  the  tomb- 
stone of  Rudolph,  the  last  knjght  of  Sachsenhausen,  who 
died  in  1371.  The  other  Catholic  churches  are  Leonhards- 
kirche  and  Liebfrauenkirche,  and  the  Deutschhauskircha 
in  Sachsenhausen.  St  Leonhard's  ranks  second  to  the 
cathedral  in  point'of  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  Charles  the  Great.  It  possesses  a 
stained  glass  ■window  above  the  high  altar,  with  a  Lord's 
Supper  by  Hans  Holbein.  Our  Lady's  Church  was  founded 
in  1322  by  Schbffen  Weigel  of  Wambach,  was  made  col- 
legiate in  1326,  and  underwent  a  restoration  in  the  second 
half  of  the  ISth  century.  .St  Paul's  (Paulskirche),  th2 
principal  church  of  the  Evangelical  Lutherans,  was  built 
between  1786  and  1833  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  the 
ilinorites,  and  is  mainly  interesting  as  the  seat  of  the 
national  parliament  of  1848-49.  The  church  of  St 
Nicholas  (Nicolaikirche)  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and 
lias  a  fine  cast-iron  spire  erected  in  1843.  From  1570  to 
1721,  and  again  from  1813  to  1841,  it  was  used  as  a  ware- 
house. St  Catherine's  was  built  about  1678-1680  on  th» 
site  of  an  older  building  famous  in  Frankfort  history  as  the 
place  where  the  first  Protestant  sermon  was  preached  in 
1522.  The  principal  synagogue — there  are  three  altogether 
— is  a  Mauro-Byzantine  structure  erected  between  1655  and 
1860  in  room  of  an  older- synagogue  of  the  15th  century. 
Of  the  secular  buildings  in  Frankfort  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  is  the  Rathhaus  or  Rbmer,  which  by  a  strange 
coincidence  bears  a  name  suggestive  of,  though  not  derived 
from,  its  principal  historical  associations.  It  was  here,  in 
the  Wahlzimmer  or  election  room,  that  the  electors  or  their 
plenipotentiaries  decided  the  choice  of  the  emperors,  and 
here,  in  the  Kaisersaal  or  emperor's  hall,  the  coronation 
festival  was  held,  at  which  the  new  recipient  of  the  cro'wn 
dined  with  the  electors  after  having  shovrti  himself  from  tha 
balcony  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  Romerberg,  as  the 
open  place  in  front  of  the  building  as  called.  The  building 
dates  from  the  15th  century,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Golden  Swan  and  two  private  bouses  which  from  time  im- 
memorial had  borne  the  name  of  the  Riimer.  The  Kaisersaal 
retained  its  antique  appearance  till  1843;  but  it  is  now 
ornamented  with  a  series  of  modern  paintings  by  Veit, 
Jung,  Ballenberger,  and  a  score  of  other  German  artists  rc- 
]n-esenting  the  "  German  "  emperors  from  Charlemagne  to 
Francis  II.,  in  all  fifty-two.  The  palace  of  the  prince  of 
Thui-n  and  Taxis  is  a  large  building  in  the  old  French  style 
of  considerable  historical  interest :  from  1806  to  1810  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  "prince-primate,"  or  head  of  tho 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  ;  after  the  battle  of  Leip.sic  it 
was  occupied  by  Francis  I.  of  Austria;  and  from  1816  to 
1866  the  parliament  of  the  German  confederation  held  its 
sessions  within  its  walls.    The  Eschenheim  Tower  is  a  pic- 
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turesque  relic  of  ttie  ancient  fortifications  dating  ftom  me  j 
middle  of  the  14th  century. 

■  Hardly  any  fact  about  Frankfort  is  more  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  Goethe  than  that  it  has  an  old  bridge  over  the 
Main,  and  that  on  the  bridge  there  has  been  for  centuries 
an  iron  crucifix  surmounted  by  a  somewhat  insignificant 
figure  of  a  cock,  commemorating,  according  to  tradition, 
the  unfortunate  fowl  which  first  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
thus  fell  a  prey  to  the  devil  who,  in  hope  of  a  nobler 
victim,  had  sold  his  assistance  to  the  original  architect. 
The  first  distinct  mention  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  occurs 
in  1222,  and  the  present  structure  dates  from  the  11th 
■century.  As  late  at  least  as  1-175  the  central  span  was  not 
arched  over.  There  are  now  fourteen  arches  in  a.l,  the 
total  length  of  the  bridge  being  869  feet.  The  cock  and 
crucifix  are  mentioned  as  early  as  1405,  and  antiquaries 
assert  that  it  probably  marks  the  spot  where  criminals  in 
the  olden  time  were  flung  into  the  river.  About  half  a 
mile  below  the  old  bridge  a  new  bridge,  called  the  "  Unter- 
Main  Brucke,"  was  constructed  by  P.  Schmick,  between 
1872  and  1874;  and  about  midway  betiveen  the  two  lies 
the  footbridge  or  "  Steg,"  erected  by  the  same  engineer  in 
1868-69,  and  the  first  example  of  its  kind  in  German)'. 
The  "  Ober-Main "  or  Upper-Main  Bridge  was  opened  to 
traffic  in  the  spring  of  1878.  Several  other  bridges  for 
railway  purposes  are  projected. 

Few  cities  of  the  same  size  as  Frankfort  are  so  richly 
furnished  with  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  institutions, 
or  possess  so  many  handsome  buildings  appropriated  to 
their  service.  The  town  theatre  was  built  between  1 780  and 
1827  in  a  Dutch-French  style,  and  was  restored  in  1855  ; 
and  as  it  has  proved  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the  people, 
a  new  opera  house  has  been  erected  near  the  Bockenheim 
gate,  alter  the  plans  of  Professor  Luca  of  Berlin.  There  is 
a  public  picture-gallery  in  the  Saalhof,  containing  works  by 
Hans  Holbein,  Griinewald,  Vandyek,  Teniers,  Van  der 
Neer,  Hans  von  Culmbach,  Lucas  Cranaeh,  Martin  Schdn, 
Ac^  The  nucleus  of  the  collection  is  of  very  ancient  date  ; 
considerable  additions  were  made  in  1803  at  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  monasteries  ;  in  1839  Ernst  Fr.  K.  Prehn's 
cabinet  of  more  than  850  small  oil-paintings  was  presented 
by  his  heirs,  and  220  that  had  belonged  to  Johann  G.  Chr. 
Daems  were  added  in  1856,  in  terms  of  his.  bequest.  The 
Stadel  Art^x.istitute  (St^del'sche  Kunst-Institut)  takes  its 
name  from  Johann  Friedrich  Stadel,  who  not  only  left  bis 
collection  of  paintings,  engravings,  and  other  property  to 
the  town,  but  appropriated  a  million  marks  to  the  erection 
of  an  institute  and  college.  Its  picture  gallery  and  cabinet 
of  engravings  are  both  extrerriely  rich  in  works  of  German 
art ;  the  latter  in  1874  had  54,300  plates'.  In  the  town 
library,  which  is  kept  in  a  building  erected  between  1820 
and  1825,  there  are  upwards  of  100,000  volumes;  and 
among  its  rarer  treasures  are  a  Gutenberg  Bible  printed  at 
Jfainz  between  1450  and  1455,  another  on  parchment  dated 
1462,  the  rnstiliUiones  Jusliniani,  Mainz,  146S,  the  Thcupr- 
Dank,  with  woodcuts  by  Hans  Scheufelein,  Abyssinian 
manuscripts  presented  by  theAfrican  traveller  Biippel,  and 
autographs  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Wallenstein,  Napoleon 
I.,  Goethe,  Schiller,  &c.  The  Bethmann  Museum  owes  its 
celebrity  principally  to  Danneckcr's  Anadne,  but  it  also 
possesses  the  original  plaster  model  of  Thorwaldsen's  En- 
trance of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Babylon.  Among  the 
scientific  institutions  perhaps  the  chief  place  belongs  to  those 
named  after  J.  Chr.  Senckenberg,  the  physician.  Senckcn- 
berg  himself  founded  both  the  Biirger  or  citizensTiospital 
and  the  medical  institute,  with  an  anatomical  theatre,  botani- 
cal garden,  and  library  ;  and  a  society  of  natural  science 
{Sencnenbergsche  N^aiurforschende  GeseUschaft)-Ka.%  instituted 
in  his  honour  in  1817,  and  now  possesses  an  extensive  and 
valuable  museum.     Large  gardens  were  opened  for  the 


patients  of  tlie  citizens' hospital  in  1851,  and  in  1S75  new 
buildings  were  added.  A  physical  association  was  founded 
in  1824,  an  association  for  geography  and  statistics  in  163C, 
a  medical  association  in  1S45,  the  association  for  history 
and  aiclu-eology  in  1S57,  and  the  free  German  institute  for 
science,  art,  and  general  culture  in  1859.  An  association 
for  the  cultivation  of  classical  and  especially  of  church 
music  (the  Cacilien-Yerein)  was  instituted  by  Schelble  in 
1818,  and  a  similar  association  (the  Rtihl'sche  Verein)  by. 
Riihl  in  1851  ;  and  there  are  several  other  musical  unions, 
such  as  the  Philliarmonische  Verein,  the  Liederkranz,  &c. 
In  1858  a  zoological  garden  was  opened  by  a  joint  stock 
company  near  the  Bockenheim  Road;  and  in  1873  it  wat 
transferred  to  a  ne^v  site  on  the  Pfingstwcide  or  Pentecost 
Meadow,  and  assigned  to  a  new  company.  When  in  1863 
the  duke  of  Nassau  oflfered  the  plants  of  his  winter  garden 
for  sale,  a  company,  the  Palm  Gaiden  Company,  was  formed 
at  Frankfort,  which  purchased  the  collection,  and  established 
what  is  liow  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  pleasure-grounds 
in  the  city. 

Besides  the  Biirger  Hospital  already  mentioned,  Frank- 
fort has  several  large  institutions  for  the  sick  and  infirm. 
The  Holy  Ghost  Hospital,  originally  founded  in  1278  for 
invalid  pilgrims,  is  now  appropriated  to  the  servants  and 
apprentices  of  Frankfort  citizens.  Its  convalescent  hospital, 
opened  in  186S  at  the  Mainkur,  was  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Germany.  It  maintains  in  "each  of 
the  fourteen  quarters  of  the  town  a  physician,  a  surgeon, 
and  an  apothecary  for  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  the  poor. 
The  new  asylum  for  the  insane,  with  room  for  200  patients, 
was  erected  between  1859  and  1S63,  partly  by  public  sub- 
scription, and  partly  by  a  donation  of  100,000  florins  from 
Herr  von  Wiesenhiitteii.  For  its  deaf  and  dumb  institution 
the  town  is  indebted  to  Ludwig  Kpscl,  who  in  1827  started 
with  three  pupils ;  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  blind 
asylum  was  established  by  the  society  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  useful  arts.  The  Waisenhajis  or  orphan  a.sylum 
erected  in  1829  is  no  longer  employed  for  its  original  pur- 
pose, as  it  has  since  1860  been  thought  bettdt  to  board  tho 
orphan  children  with  families  in  the  neighbouring  villages' 
of  Lich,  Wachtersbach,  &c.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  ' 
Jewish  infirmary,  built  at  the  expense  of  tho  Rothschilds  ; 
the  new  Jewish  hospital,  erected  in  1874;  Dr  Christ's 
children's  hospital,  originated  in  1835  ;  and  the  maternity 
hospital,  opened  in  1 855.  Among  thenumerous  associations 
for  benevolent  purposes  are  theFiauen-Vertin  or  ladies' 
union,  founded  in  1813  for  the  assistance  of  sick  families 
and  women  in  childbed  ;  the  Jewish  ladies'  union  for  the 
education  of  orphan  girls ;  the  association  originated  in 
1851  for  taking  charge  of  infants  during  the  working 
hours;  the  Pestalozzi  union  (1816)  for  the  education  of 
neglected  children,  and  its  auxiliary  the  Schuboth  institute 
•for  Protestant  boys  (1865);  the  prison  association,  dating 
from  1868 ;  and  the  Martha  asylum,  dating  from  1866. 

Frankfort  has  always  been  much  more  of  a  commercial 
than  an  industrial  town,  and  at  present  it  manufactures 
little  else  but  Frankfort  black,  waxcloth,  jewellery,  gold  and 
silver  thread,  tapestry,  and  such  like  articles.  Bockenheim, 
however,  a  small  town  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tramway 
lines,  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  centre  ;  and  the  Frank- 
fort capitalists  are  connected  with  the  industrial  enterprises 
of  Wiesbaden,  Hanau,  Offenbach,  i-c.  There  are  two  great 
fairs  held  in  the  town, — the  Ostennesse  or  spring  fair,  and 
the  Herbstraesse  or  autumn  fair.  The  former,  which  was 
the  original  nucleus  of  all  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
city,  begins  on  the  second  Wednesday  before  Easter;  and 
the  latter  on  the  second  Wednesday  before  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember. They  last  three  weeks,  and  the  last  day  save  one, 
called  the  NKhdchestaci,  is  distinguished  by  tho  influx  of 
peopk   from   the   neighbouring   country.     The    trade    in 
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leather  is  of  great  aiid  growing  importance.  A  horse  fair 
has  been  held  twice  a  year  since  1S6"2  under  the  patronage 
of  the  agricultural  society ;  and  the  wool  market  was  re- 
iustituted  in  1872  by  the  German  Trade  Society.  Frank- 
fort has  long  been  famous  a^  one  of  the  principal  banking 
centres  of  Europe ;  and  throughout  the  city  there  are 
upwards  of  220  banking  offices.  The  so-called  "  Frank- 
fort Bank"  was  founded  in  1854,  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  gulden.  The  exchange  occupies  a  building 
opposite  the  Paulskirche,  erected  since  1840  according 
to  the  plans  of  Stiller  of  Berlin ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  large  business  that  is  done  in  Government  stock. 
In  thi  1 7th  century  the  town  was  the  seat  of  a  great  book- 
trade  ;  but  it  has  long  been  distanced  in  this  department 
by  Leipsic.  The  Frankfurter  Journal  was  founded  in 
1615,  the  Postzeitung  in  1616,  the  JS'eue  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  in  1859,  and  the  Frankfurter  Fresse  in  1866.  The 
zoological  garden  company  publish  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  popularization  of  natural  history;  and  the 
Senckenbsrg  society  have  issued  Transactions  since  1854-5. 

There  are  four  railway  stations  in  Frankfort :  by  the 
Weser  station  the  traveller  leaves  for  Nauheim  and  Cassel, 
for  Homburg,  for  Kronberg,  and  the  north  generally;  from 
the  Tau'nus  station  he  prooeeds  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  to  Mainz ;  from  the  Neckar  station  he  leaves  for 
Darmstadt  and  the  south,  and  for  Mainz  by  the  line  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river;  and  from  the  Hanau  station  he  pro- 
ceeds eastwards.  In  Sachsenhausen  there  is  the  Ofifenbach- 
Hanau  station.  The  Neckar  railway  crosses  the  river  by  a 
Iridge  erected  in  1846-48,  which  is  also  used  by  tBe 
Offenbach  and  the  "  Linksmainisch  "•  lines.  Several  other 
bridges  across  the  river  are  projected  in  connexion  with 
the  scheme  for  centralizing  the  railway  systems.  Com- 
munication within  the  town  is  facilitated  by  tramways ; 
and  there  is  also  a  line  ell  the  way  to  Bockenheim. 

Frankfort  has  been  the  birthplace  of  not  a  few  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  Germany.  J.  G.  Schlosser  the  his- 
torian, Feuerbach  the  philosopher,  Kirchner  the  scholar  and 
naturalist,  Clement  Brentano,  Bettina  von  Arnim,  and 
Ludwig  Borne,  are  all  in  the  list;  bub  what  the  city  con- 
siders its  highest  literary  distinction  is  the  fact  that  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  wag  bofn  in  1749  at  No.  23  Hirsch- 
graben.  In  1863  the  house  was  purchased  for  56,000 
florins  by  the  Free  German  "  Hochstif b "  (or  Grand  Asso- 
ciation) for  the  sciences,  arts,  and  general  culture,  and 
thus  jnade  for  ever  the  common  property  of  the  German 
people.  The  society  consists  of  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  associated  by  admiration  of  the  poet.  Under  the 
direction 'of  Otto  Volga  the  house  lias  been  as  much  as 
possible  put  into  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  Goethe's  youth; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  rooms  are  turned  into  so  many 
little  museums  of  Goethe  literature  and  art.  On  the  high 
grounds  to  the  south  of  the  river  there  is  a  spot,  now  known 
03  the  Gothe  Ruhe,  or  Goethe's  Rest,  where  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  admired  the  prospect  of  his  native  town,  and 
there  a  tasteful  wooden  tower  in  the  Swiss  chf.let  style 
was  built  in  1877  by  the  Verschbnerungs-Verein,  or  associa- 
tion for  the  beautifying  of  the  city.  The  Goethe  statue 
was  erected  in  1844  in  what  is  now  the  Goethe  Platz  to  the 
north  of  the  Rossmarkt;  it  was  designed  by  Schwonthaler, 
ond  cast  in  the  royal  foundry  at  Munich. 

Of  memorial  monument-s  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 
in  Frankfort  is  that  erected  in  1858  in  honour  of  the  early 
German  printers.  It  was  modelled  by  Ed.  von  der  Lausitz 
and  executed  by  Herr  von  Kreis.  The  statues  of  Gutenberg, 
Pust,  and  SchofTer  form  a  group  on  the  top;  an  orna- 
mented frieze  presents  medallioits  of  a  number  of  famous 
printers ;  below  these  are  figures  representing  the  towns  of 
Mainz,  Strasburg,.  Venice,  and  Frankfort;  and  on  the 
corners  of  the  pedestal  aro  allegorical  statues  of  tlieology. 


poetry,  science,  and  industry.  The  Schiller  statue,  erected 
in  1863,  is  the  work  of  a  Frankfort  artist,  Dielmann.  A 
monument  in  the  Bockenheim  Anlage,  dated  1837,  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  Guiollet,  the  burgomaster,  to  whom 
the  town  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  beautiful  promenRdes 
which  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  fortification ;  and  similar 
monuments  Lave  been  reared  to  Senckenberg  (1863),  Beth- 
mann,  and  Wiesenhiitten.  A  statne  of  Charlemagne  adorns 
the  old  Main  bridge. 

The  new  cemetery  (opened  in  1828)  contains  the  graces 
of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  and  Feuerbach,  of  Passavant  the 
biographer  of  Raphael,  Ba'lenberger  the  artist,  Hessemer 
the  architect',  Sommevring  the  naturalist,  Dr  Bbhmer, 
and  Stadel.  The  Bethmann  vault  attracts  attention  by 
three  bas-reliefs  from  the  chisel  of  Thorwaldsen;  and  the 
Reichenbach  mausoleum  is  a  vast  pile  designed  by  Hessemer 
at  the  command  of  William  II.  of  Hesse,  and  adorned 
with  sculptures  by  Zwerger  and  Von  der  Lausitz.  In  the 
Jewish  section,  which  is  walled  off  from  the  rest  of  tie 
burying-ground,  the  most  renar'cable  tombs  are  those  of 
the  Rothschild  family. 

Tlie  present  municipal  constitution  of  the  town  dates 
from  1867,  and  conforms  to  the  Prussian  system.  The 
electors  choose  54  representatives  for  a  term  of  6  years ; 
and  every  two  years  a  third  of  the  number  retire,  but  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  The  54  representatives  elect  twelve 
town  councillors,  six  of  whom  receive  a  salary  and  serve 
for  12  years,  while  the  rest  receive  no  salary  and  serve  for 
6  years.  The  chief  burgomaster  is  nominated  by  the  king 
for  12  years,  and  the  second  burgomaster  must  receive  the 
king's  recognition.  Since  1873  the  town  has  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Vogelsberg  and  the  Spessart  by  the 
Frankfurter  Quellwasserleitung  Gesellschaft  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  million  cubic  feet  per  day,  the  natural  pressure 
being  sufficient  to  carry  the  water  to  the  highest  stories. 
The  popolation  of  Frankfort  has  continued  almost  steadily 
to  increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  yearly 
percentage  varying  from  O'l  in  1843  to  89  in  1872.  In 
1817  the  civil  population  was  41,458  ;  in  1840,  65,269; 
in  1849,  58,599;  in  1855,  63,495;  and  in  1864,  77,372. 
The  events  of  1866  led  to  a  decline,  and  in  1867  the 
number  was  only  75,918.  By  1871  it  had  again  risen  to 
89,265;  in  1872  it  was  97,230;  in  1873,  102,680;  and 
in  1875,  103,136.  Including  the  suburban  villages  (Bom- 
heim  10,085,  Bockenheim  13,043,  Oberrad  4609,  and 
Rbdeiheira  3903),  the  total  is  134,776. 

History. — Though  the  Romans  certainly  had  settlements  in  the 
valley  of  the  Main,  as  at  llattiaoum  xWiesbaden)and  NovnsYicus 
(HcJdernheini),  there  is  no  proof  that  the  site  of  Frankfort  was 
jjernianently  occupied  before  the  arrival  of  the  Franks,  from  .whom 
it  derives  its  name.  Father  Fuchs  of  Jfainz,  indeed,  asserted  in 
the  end  of  tlie  18th  centtiry  that  he  had  epigraphic  evidence  for 
tlie  statement  that  Frankfort  was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  the 
2d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  by  the  3d  centtiry  it  had 
become  a  great  fortitted  city;  but  unfortunately  none  of  the  inscrip. 
tions  to  which  he  referred  have  ever  been  shown  to  exist.  Popular 
tradition  connects  the  origin  of  the  town  with  the  history  of  Charle- 
magne, asserting  tliat  the  name  Frankfort  is  duo  to  the  fact  that 
once,  when  he  was  retreating  from  the  Saxons,  he  and  his  Fraokish 
army  wete  safely  conducted  across  the  river  by  a  doe,  and  that 
Sachsenhausen  was  so  called  bexrause  he  settled  there  a  colony  of 
the  Saxons  whom  he  had  subdued.  The  first  tnily  historical  notice 
of  the  town  occurs  in  793,  when  Eginhard,  Charlemagne's  bio- 
grapher, tells  us  that  he  .spent  the  winter  in  the  villa  Frankonovnrd. 
Next  year  there  is  mention  more  than  once  of  a  royal  palace  there, 
and  the  early  importance  of  the  place  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  which  waa 
attended  not  only  by  German  but  by  French  and  Italian  bishops,, 
as  well  as  by  two  papal  legates.  The  name  Frankfort  is  also  found 
in  several  official  documents  of  Charlem.igne's  reign ;  and  from  the 
notices  that  occur  in  the  early  chronicles  and  charters  it  would  appear 
that  the  place  was  the  most  iwpulous  at  least  of  the  numerous  villages 
of  the  Jlaiu  district.  During  the  Carlovingian  period  it  wa«  the 
seat  of  no  fewer  than  16  imperial  councils  or  colloquies.  The  towa 
was  probably  at  first  built  on  an  island  in  the  river.     It  was  orifija* 
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n!ly  govcrntJ  by  a  royal  olTicer  or  aeCor  dominiais,  and  down  even 
to  tltc  closu  of  tile  L'inpire  it  remained  a  purely  imperial  or  royal 
town.  It  giadually  aei[uired  various  privileges,  and  by  the  close  of 
the  14th  century  the  only  mark  of  dependence  was  tlie  payment  of 
a  yearly  tax.  Louis  the  I'ious  dwelt  even  more  frequently  at  Frank- 
fort than  Ins  lather  had  done,  and  about  823  he  built  himself  a  new 
palace,  the  basis  of  the  later  Saalhof.  In  822  and  823  two  great 
diets  were  lield  in  the  palace,  and  at  the  former  there  were  present 
deputies  from  the  eastern  Slavs,  the  Avars,  and  the  Normans. 
The  place  continued  to  be  a  favourite  residence  with  Louis  the 
German,  iind  he  died  there  in  876.  By  the  rest  of  theCarlovingian 
kings  It  was  less  frequently  visited,  and  this  neglect  was  naturally 
greater  during  the  [leriod  of  the  Saxon  and  Salic  emperors  from  908 
lo  1137.  Diets,  however,  were  held  in  the  town  in  951,  1016,  1069, 
and  1111^,  and  councils  in  1000  and  1006.  From  a  privilege  of 
Henry  IV.  in  1074,  granting  the  city  of  Worms  freedom  from  ta.i 
in  their  trade  with  several  royal  cities,  it  appears  that  Frankfort 
was  even  then  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance.  In  1217 
we  find  mention  m.ale  nf  an  imperial  mint  and  a  corn  market  in  the 
town.  About  1227  it  was  already  in  possession  of  a  yearly  fair, 
lietween  1140  and  the  beginning  of  the  interregnum  it  saw  21  diets, 
ind  that  of  1142  gave  rise  to  the  Guelph  and  Ghibellme  parties. 
No  fewer  than  10  new  churches  were  erected  in  the  50  years  from 
1220  to  1270.  It  w.is  about  the  same  period,  probably  in  124U, 
that  the  Jews  first  settled  in  the  town.  In  the  contest  which  Louis 
the  Ruvarian  maintained  with  tlie  papal  throne  Frankfort  sided 
with  the  emperor,  and  it  was  consequently  placed  under  an  inter- 
dict for  20  years  from  1329  to  1349.  On  Louis's  death  it  refused 
to  accept  the  papal  conditions  of  pardon,  and  only  yielded  to 
Charles  IV.,  the  p.apal  elect,  when  Guutherof  Schwarzburg  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  Charles  granted  the  city 
a  full  amnesty,  and  confirmed  its  liberties  and  privileges.  By  the 
famous  bull  of  1356,  called  by  way  of  distinction  the  Golden  Bull, 
or,  after  the  emperor,  Bulla.  Carolina,  Frankfort  is  declared  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  elections  (Wahlstadt  Reiches),  and  it  still  pre- 
serves an  official  contemporaneous  copy  of  the  original  document  na 
the  most  precious  of  the  eight  imperial  bulls  in  its  possession.  In 
tlie  17th  and  ISth  centurii'S,  says  Kriegk,  the  bull  was  regarded  as 
t!ie  most  notable  sight  of  the  city,  and  was  only  exhibited  to  persons 
of  h.gli  rank.  From  the  date  of  the  bull  to  the  close  of  the  empire, 
Frankfort  retained  the  position  of  "  Wahlstadt,"  and  only  live  of  the 
two-and-t>vcnty  monarchs  who  ruled  during  that  period  were  elected 
elsewhere.  In  1388-89  Frankfort  assisted  the  South-German  towns 
in  their  wars  with  the  princes  and  nobles,  and  in  a  consequent 
battle  with  the  troops  of  the  Palatinate,  the  town  banner  was  lost 
mid  carried  to  Kronberg,  where  it  was  long  preserved  as  a  trophy. 
On  peace  being  concluiled  in  1391,  the  town  had  to  pay  12,562 
florins,  and  this  brought  it  into  great  financial  difficulties.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  50  years  debt  was  contracted  to  the  amouTit  of 
126,772  llorins.  The  diet  at  Worms  in  1495  chose  Frankfort  as 
the  .se,it  of  the  newly  instituted  Imperial  Chamber,  or  " Iteichs- 
Kammcrgerichl,"  for  the  settlement  of  discussions  between  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  empire;  audit  was  not  till  1527  that  the  chamber 
w  IS  removed  to  Sjiires.  At  the  Reformation  Frankfort  heartily  joined 
the  Protestant  party,  and  in  consequence  it  w.as  hardly  treated  both 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz.  It  re- 
fiise.l  to  subscribe  the  Augsburg  Recess,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
•■ottiU  1536  that  it  was  prevailed  to  join  the  Smalkaldio  League.  On 
Hie  fjiilure  of  this  confederation  it  opened  its  gates  of  its  own  accord 
to  the  imperial  general  Biiren  on  29th  Dec.  1546,  although  he  had 
l>.asscd  by  the  city,  which  ha  considered  too  strong  for  the  forces 
under  his  command.  The  emperor  was  merciful  enough  to  leave  it 
in  possession  of  its  privileges,  but  he  indicted  a  fine  of  80,000  gold 
gulden,  and  the  citizens  had  to  endure  till  Oct.  1547  the  presence 
of  from  8000  to  10,000  soldiers.  This  resulted  in  a  pestilence  which 
not  only  lessened  the  population  but  threatened  to  give  the  death- 
blow to  the  great  annual  fairs  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  w.as 
found  that  it  had  cost  the  city  no  less  than  228,931  gulden.  In 
1622  Frankfort  was  invested  for  three  weeks  by  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
who  was  still  in  arms  against  the  emperor,  but  it  continued  to  hold 
out  till  peace  was  concluded  between  the  principal  combatants. 
Between  1612  and  1616  occurred  the  great  Fetimileh  insurrection, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  episode  in  the  interna!  hi.'rtory  of  Frank- 
fort. The  magistracy  had  been  acquiring  more  and  more  the  charac- 
ter of  an  oligarchy;  all  power  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
closely-related  families ;  and  the  gravest  peculation  and  malversation 
took  place  without  hindrance.  The  ordinary  citizens  were  roused  to 
assert  their  rights,  and  thoy  found  leaders  in  Fettmilch,  Gemgross, 
»nd  Schonp,  who  carried  the  contest  to  dangerous  excesses,  but 
lacked  ability  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  An  imperial  commis- 
sion was  ultimately  appointed,  and  the  three  principal  culprits  and 
several  of  their  associates  were  executed  in  1616,  with  the  barbarous 
devices  of  the  times.  It  w.as  not  till  1801  that  the  last  mouldering 
head  of  the  Fettmilch  company  droppodunnoliced  from  that  old  lower 
which,  from  its  position  iieai  the  bridge,  is  known  as  the  Briicken- 
thnrm.  In  the  words  of  Dr  Kriegk,  who  has  furnished  a  det.ailcd  his- 
tory of  the  whole  period,  the  iiisiirrcction  completely  destroyod'the 


political  power  of  the  guilds,  gave  new  strcngtli  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  patriciate,  and  brought  no  further  advantage  to  the  rest  of  the 
cUizens  than  a  lew  improvements  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  magistracy.  The  Jews,  who  had  been  attacked  by 
the  popular  party,  were  solemnly  reinstated  by  im]ierial  command 
in  all  their  previo.is  privileges,  and  received  full  compensation  for 
their  losses.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Fiankfort  did  not 
escape.  li  1631  Gustavus  Adolphus  gaiTisoned  it  with  600  men, 
who  remained  in  possession  till  they  were  expelled  lour  years  later 
by  the  imperial  general  Lamboy.  Jn  1792  the  citizens  had  to  piiy 
2,000,000  gulden  to  the  French  general  Custine;  and  in  1796  Kleber 
bombarded  the  town,  and  exacted  8,000,000  francs.  The  independ- 
ence of  Frankfort  was  brought  to  an  end  iTi  1806,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and  in  1810  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  a  grand-duchy  of  Franklort,  which  had  an  area  of  3215 
square  railes,  with  302,100  inhabitants,  and  was  divided  into  the 
four  districts  of  Fiankfort,  Aschatfenburg,  Fulda,  and  Hanau. 
On  the  reconstitution  ot  Germany  in  1815  it  again  became  a  free 
city,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  declared  the  seat  of  the 
German  Confederation.  In  April  1S33  occurred  what  is  known  as 
the  Frankfoit  Riot  (Frankfurter  Attentat),  in  which  a  number 
of  German  studeiiLs,  assisted  by  the  peasants  of  the  vicinity, 
attempted  to  break  up  the  diet.  The  city  joined  the  German 
Zollverein  in  1836.  During  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848  the 
jieople  of  Frankfoit  took  a  chief  part  in  iiolitical  movements,  and 
the  streets  of  the  town  were  more  than  once  the  scene  of  conflict. 
In  tho'war  of  1866  they  were  on  the  Austrian  side.  On  the  16th 
of  July  the  Prussian  troops,  under  General  Vogd  von  Falken- 
stein,  entered  the  town,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  it  w.as  formally 
incorporated  with  the  Prussian  state.  A  fine  of  6,000,000  florin's 
was  exacted.  In  1871  the  treaty  which  concluded  the  Franco- 
German  war  was  signed  in  the  Swan  Hotel  by  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Jules  Favre,  and  it  is  consequently  known  .as  the  Frankfoit  Peace, 

See  Bohmer,  Urknniienbueh  der  Reiefiisttidl  Frani/urC,  1836;  Kirclim*r.  (?ff- 
sc^icftleder  Stadl  Frankjurf,  1807-1810 ;  Feycrlein,  Nac/tlia</e,  efc,  tur  Geichichte 
Franlijurcs,  1819;  Tahttau  histofique  tt  tojiograp/iitjue  de  Frane/orl,  Fiankfuit, 
1828;  Mittftiiluni/eii  uber  PhyRitch-ije^tyraphische .  .  . ,  Vcr/inltntssg  ton  Frankfurt 
am  Main,  1839-41 ;  Knig.  Jlistoriich-topo^r.  Beschreibuny  von  Frankfurt,  184-'> ; 
Mtldiiicer.  Slatistiscfte  Uebersicht,  1841,  and  2ur  Sratnttk  Frank/urta,  1848. 
Battoun,  Oerltic/ie  Htschrdbuny  der  Stadl  Frankjurt,  1661,  and  Kaiferdfm  tu 
Frankfurt,  1869;  Kriegk.  GexMchle  Ton.  Frankfurt,  \it\;  Arrlitv  fur  F.antfwta 
Or.schichte  lind  Kunst,  1839-1874 :  Strieker,  iVfucre  Oetchictite  von  Frankfurt, 
1S7+-75;  the  ^i((Aei/ifnyer»  of  the  Society  in  Frankfort  for  History  and  Archso- 
lOKy ;  Ravenstein's  FuArei'  durcfi  Frankfurt  a.  M,  rtnd  Umgebunf/en  (no  date).  In 
1864  Fr.  W.  Delkeslcamp  published  a  beautiful  Sfalertsc/ier  Plan  von  Frankfurt 
a.  M.  und  seiner  nacfisten  Uin.]ebun.j ;  nacit  der  ^atur  aufffenommen  und  auf 
geometrischer  Baiis  in  Vogehchau  gezexchnct.  (H.A.W.) 

FRANKFOKT-ON-THE-ODER,  in  German  Franhfurt. 
an-der-Oder,  a  town  of  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment in  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  about  50 
miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Berlin.  The  town  pro- 
per, which  has  far  outgrown  the  limits  of  its  ancient  walls, 
lies  on  the  left  of  the  river,  but  it  is  connected  by  a  wooden 
bridge  900  feet  long  with  the  suburb  of  Damm.  Among 
the  more  important  buildings  are  the  Protestant  duirch  of 
St  Mary's  (the  Oberkircho),  a  handsome  brick  edifice  of 
the  13th  century,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  the  Rathhaus,  dating  from  1607,  and  bearing 
on  its  southern  gable  the  sign  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  tlia 
city  infirmary,  three  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  work- 
house, a  theatre,  the  Frederick  gymnasium,  and  the  pro- 
vincial industrial  school  The  university  of  Frankfort, 
which  was  founded  in  ISOG  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
Joachim  I.,  was  removed  to  Breslau  in  1811,  and  the 
university  buildings  are  now  occupied  by  the  Realschule. 
As  the  chief  town  of  a  province,  Frankfort  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  appeal,  a  general  commission,  and  a  number  of 
administrative  boards.  Its  industry  is  mainly  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  iron-wares,  pottery,  paper,  silk  and 
woollen  goods,  bone-dust,  chocolate,  and  liqueurs.  Being 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Berlin  to  Silesia,  command- 
ing an  extensive  system  of  water  coninninication  by  means 
of  the  Oder  and  its  canals  to  tho  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  and 
in  modern  times  having  become  an  important  railway 
junction,  it  maintains  no  small  commercial  activity,  which 
is  further  fostered  and  concentrated  by  its  three  annual  fairs 
held  respectively  at  Reminisccre  or  the  second  Sunday  in 
Lent,  at  St  Margaret's  day,  and  at  Martinmas.  The  popu- 
lation, which  in  1849  was  29,969,  had  at  the  census  of 
1875  attained  to  47,176.  The  municipal  existence  ot 
Fiankfort  goes  back  to  1253,  when  it  was  colonized  by 
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Fraukish  merchants  introduced  by  John  and  Conrad  ot 
Brandenburg,  who  had  recently  conquered  the  district  from 
the  Wends.  The  principal  facts  in  its  external  history  are— 
tiie  siege  which  it  successfully  sustained  against  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  iu  the  time  cf  tlie  pretender  Waldemar; 
tlie  paiial  eTicommunication  ia  1426,  on  account  of  its 
quarrel  with  llie  bishop  of  Lebus;  the  siege  of  the  Hussites 
m  1432,  of  the  Poles  in  1450,  and  of  the  duke  of  .Sagau  in 
147"  ;  and  its  capture  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1631,  and 
by  the  Russians  in  1759.  The  presence  of  the  Russians 
on  this  occasion  cost  the  town  300,000  thalers,  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  following  century  the  continual  quarter- 
ing of  foreign  troops  created  great  destitution,  compelling 
the  magistrates  to  procure  a  loan  of  208,000  thalers. 
Ewald  von  Kleist  died  in  the  town  in  August  1759,  from 
tlie  effects  of  a  wound  received  m  the  battle  at  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Kunersdorf ;  a  monument  was  erected  over 
his  grave  in  the  "park"  in  1779.  Henrich  von  Kleist  was 
born  in  the  town  in  1776.  and  Franz  von  Gaudy  in  1800. 
See  K.  R.  Hansen,  Ocsch.  der  Univeriitat  und  Sladt  Frniikfurth, 
1806,  ahJ  the  Gtsck.  der  Stadl  FrankJuH,  of  Sachse  (1830;,  S])ieki;r 
(1833),  and  Pliilii.pi  (1S65). 

FRANKIXCEXSE,'  orOLiB.\xuM2  (Gr.,Xc/?av<oTo'<:. later 
Bio's;  'L\l.,  Uis  or  thus ;  TA.&\>.,lebonakf  KT.,lubdn  ;*  Turk., 
ghyunluk ;  Hind.,  gaiula-birosar'),  a. gwn-xssm  obtained  from 
certain  species  of  trees  of  the  genus  Boswellia,  and  natural 
order  Burseracece.  The  members  of  the  genus  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  following  characters  : — Bark  often  papyrace- 
ous ;  leaves  deciduous,  compound,  alternate,  and  impari- 
pinnate,  with  leaflets  serrate  or  entire ;  flowers  iu  racemes 
or  panicles,  white,  green,  yellowish,  or  pink,  having  a  small 
persistent,  5-dentate  calyx,  5  petals,  10  stamens,  a  sessile  3 
to  5-chambered  ovary,  a  long  style,  and  a  3-lobed  stign^a; 
fruit  trigonal  or  pentagonal ;  and  seed  compressed.  Dr 
George  Birdwood  (Trans.  Lin.  Soc,  xxvii.,  1871)  distin- 
guishes five  species  of  Boswellia  : — (A)  B.  thuri/era,  Colebr. 
(S.  glabra  and  B.  serrata,  Roxb.),  indigenous  to  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  of  ceutral  India  and  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  B. papyrifera  {Plosslea floribunda,  Endl.)  of  Abyssinia, 
which,  though  both  thuriferous,  are  not  known  to  yield  any 
of  the  olibanum  of  commerce ;  and  (B)  B.  Frereana  (see 
Elemi,  vol.  viii.  p.  122),  A  Bhau- Dajiana,  and  5.  Carleni, 
the  "Yegaar,"  "  JMohr  Add,"  and  "Mohr  Madow"  of  the 
Somali  country,  in  East  Africa,  the  last  species  including  a 
variety,  the  "  Maglirayt  d'Sheehaz"  of  Hadramaut,  Arabia, 
all  of  which  are  sources  of  true  frankincense,  or  olibanum. 
The  trees  on  the  coast  of  Adel  are  described  by  Captain  G, 
B.  Kempthorne  as  growing,  without  soil,  out  of  polished 
marble  rocks,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  a  thick  oval 
mass  of  substance  resembling  a  mixture  of  lime  and  mortar  : 


'  StepheQ  Skinner,  M.D.  {Etymologicon  Zingius  AngUcan(^,  I.ond., 
1671),  gives  the  derivation:  '*  Franlcincense,  Thus,  q.d.  Incensiim  {i.e  ) 
Thus  Libere  seu  Liberahter,  ut  in  sacria  officiis  par  est,  adolenJum." 

^  "Sic  olibanum  dixere  pro  thure  ex  Graeco  i  Alflavos"  (Salmasius, 
C.  S.  rUr.iana  ExeTCitoiioneSy  t.  ii.  p.  926,  b.  F.,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
1689,  fol.).  So  also  Fuchs  {Op.  Didact.,  pars.  ii.  p.  42,  1604,  fol  ), 
"  Officinis  non  sine  risu  eruditorum,  Grreco  articulo  adjecto,  Otibanu3 
vocatur."  The  terra  olibano  was  used  in  ecclesiastical  Latin  as  early 
as  the  pontificate  of  Beuedict  IX.,  in  the  11th  century.  (See  Ferd. 
Ughellus,  llaliaSacra,  torn.  i.  108,  D.,  Vcn.,  1717,  fol.) 

'  So  designated  from  its  whiteness  (J.  G.  Stuckius,  &icror.  et 
Sacrific.  Gent.  Descrip.,  p.  79,  Lugd.  Eat,  1695,  fol.;  Kitto,  Cycl. 
Biil.  Lit.,  ii.  p.  806,  1870):  cf.  Laben,  the  Somali  name  for  cream 
{R.  F.  Burton,  First  Footsteps  in  E.  Africa,  p.  178,  185C). 

*  Written  Louan  by  Garcias  da  Horla  {Armnal.  et  Simj>!.  Medica- 
ment. Uiit.,  C.  Ctusii  Atrcbatis  Exolicorum  Lib.  Sfpl.,  p.  157,  1605, 
Xol.),  and  stated  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Greek 
name,  the  term  less  commonly  used  by  thera  being  Conder :  ef. 
Sanskrit  Kunda.  .^'cording  to  Colebrooke  (in  AsMtick  Res.,  \x. 
p.  379,  1807),  the  Hindu  writers  on  Materia  Mediea  use  for  the  resin 
of  EoswcUia  thuri/era  the  designation  Cunduru. 

°  A  term  applied  also  to  the  resinous  exudation  of  Pinus  lonqijolia 
(seeDrE.  J.  Waring,  Pharmacopaia  c/ India,  p.  52.  Lond.,  iSGS. 


tne  purer  the  marble  the  finer  appears  to  be  the  growth  of 
the  tree.  The  young  trees,  he  states,  furnish  the  most 
valuable  gum,  the  older  yielding  merely  a  clear  glutinous 
fluid  resembling  copal  varnish.'^  To  obtain  the  frankincense 
a  deep  incision  is  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  below 
it  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  five  inches  in  length  is  peeled  off. 
When  the  milk-like  juice  ("  spuma  pinguis,"  Pliny)  wliich 
exudes  has  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
incision  is  deepened.  In  about  three  months  the  resin  lias 
attained  the  required  degree  of  consistency.  The  season  for 
gathering  lasts  from  May  until  the  first  ra.ns  in  September. 
The  large  clear  globules  are  scraped  off  into  baskets,  and 
the  inferior  quality  that  has  run  down  the  tree  is  collected 
separately.  The  coast  of  South  Pi  rabia  is  yearly  visited 
by  parties  of  Somalis,  who  pay  the  Arabs  for  the  privilege 
of  collecting  frankincense.^  In  the  interior  of  the  country 
about  the  plain  of  DhofAr,^  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
frankincense  and  other  gums  are  gathered  by  the  Beni 
Gurrah  Bedouins,  and  might  be  obtained  by  them  in  much 
larger  quantities;  their  lawlessness,  however,  and  the  lack 
of  a  safe  place  of  exchange  or  sale  are  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  trade.  (See  C.  Y.  Ward,  The  Gulf  of 'Aden 
Pilot,  p.  117,  1863.)  Much  as  formerly  in  the  region  of 
Sakbalites  in  Arabia  (the  tract  between  Kas  Makalla  and 
Ras  Agab),'  described  by  Arrian,  so  now  on  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Somali  country,  the  frankincense  when  collected  is  stored 
in  heaps  at  various  stations.  Thence,  packed  in  sheep  and 
goat-skins,  in  quantities  of  20  to  40  B),  it  is  carried  on  camels 
to  Berbera,  for  shipment  either  to  Aden,  Makalla,  and  other 
Arabian  ports,  or  directly  to  Bombay.'"  At  Bombay,  liko 
gum-acacia,  it  is  assorted,  and  is  then  packed  for  reexporta- 
tiun  to  Europe,  China,  and  elsewhere. '^  Arrian  relates  that 
it  was  an  import  of  Barbarike  on  the  Sinthus  (Indus).  The 
idea  held  by  several  writers,  including  Niebuhr,  that  frank- 
incense ^^as  a  product  of  India,  would  seem  to  have  origin- 
ated in  a  confusion  of  that  drug  with  benzoin  and  other 
odoriferous  substances,  and  also  in  the  sale  of  imported 
frankincense  with  the  native  products  of  India.  The  gum 
jesin  of  Bistvellia  thurifera  was  described  by  Colebrooke 
(iu  Asiaticle  Researches,  ix  381),  and  after  him  by  Dr  J. 
Fleming  {lb.,  xi.  158),  as  true  frankincense,  or  olibanum; 
from  this,  however,  it  differs  in  its  softness,  and  tendency 
to  melt  into  a  mass'-  (Birdwood,  loc.  cit.,  p.  146).  It  is 
sold  in  the  village  bazaars  of  Khandetsh  in  India  under  the 
name  of  Dup-Salai,  i.e.,  incense  of  the  "Salai  tree";  and 
according  to  Mr  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B.  (Contrib.  towards 
the  Mat.  Med.  and  Nat.  Hist,  of  China,  p.  162,  Shanghai, 
1871),  is  used  as  incense  in  China.  The  last  authority 
also  mentions  olibanum  as  a  reputed  natural  product  of 
China.  Bernhard  von  Breydenbach,'^  Ausonius,  I'lcrus, 
and  others,  arguing,  it  would  seem,  from  its  Hebrew  and 
Greek  names,  concluded  that  olibanum  came  from  Mount 
Lebanon ;  and  Chardin  ( Voyage  en  Peise,  &c.,  1711)  makes 

*  See  "Appendix,"  vol.  i.  p.  419  of  Sir  W.  C.  Harris's  Highlands 
of  Ethiopia,  2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1844;  and  Trans.  Bombay  Geog.  Soc., 
xiii.,  1857,  p.  136. 

'  Cnittenden,  Trans.  Bombay  Geog.  Soc,  vii.,  1846,  p.  121;  S.  E. 
Miles,  J.  Geog.  Soc,  1872. 

8  Or  Dhafdr.  The  incense  of  "  Dufar  "  is  alluded  to  by  Camoen<, 
Os  Lusiadas,  x.  201. 

'  H.  J.  Carter,  "  Comparative  Geog.  of  the  South-East  Coast  of 
Arabia,"  in  J.  Bombay  Branch  of  K.  Asiatic  Soc,  in.,  Jan.  1851,  p. 
296  ;  and  Miiller,  Geog.  Graxi  Minorts,  i.  p.  278,  Paris,  1855. 

'»  J.  Vaughan,  Pharm.  Joum.,  xii.,  1853,  pp.  227-9  ;  and  Ward, 
op.  cit. ,  p.  97. 

"  Peuiia,  Elem.  of  Mat.  Med.,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  380,  4th  ed.,  1847. 

"  "  Boswellia  thuri/era,"  ....  .«ys  Waring  (Pharn.  of  India, 
p.  52),  "  has  been  thought  to  -jield  East  Indian  olibanum,  but  there 
is  no  reliable  evidence  of  its  td  doing." 

"  "  Lib.-inua  igltur  est  mens  redolentie  &  summe  aioraaticitatis. 
nam  ibi  herbe  odorifere  crescunt,  ibi  ctiam  arbores  thurifcie  eoalescunt 
(jiianini  gummi  electum  ulibanum  a  mcdicis  nuncupator." — Perigrit 
natio.  p.  53,  1502,  fol 
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the  statement  that  the  frankincenso-tree  grows  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Persia,  particularly  Caramania. 

That  frankincense,  or  olibanum,  was  in  aucieut  times,  as 
now,  of  West-Asiatic  origin  there  is  abundant  evidence  in 
the  writings  of  classical  authors.  It  was  Sabrean  incense 
that  was  burnt  on  the  altar  of  Venus  at  Paphos  (Virg., 
^n.,  i.  416;  cf.  Georg.,  ii.  117),  and  Arabia  and  the  land 
of  Thus  were  synonymous  {cf.  Plautus,  Trininnmus,  iv.  2, 
89,  and  Pcenulus,  v.  4.  6).  Herodotus  (iii.  107)  and  Flirty 
(loc.  cit.)  speak  of  Arabia  as  the  only  country  that  yields 
frankincense;  Strabo  (xvi.  4)  and  Arrian  more  correctly 
mention  it  as  an  export  a]so  of  tlio  neighbouring  African 
coast.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  41),  the  "  Holy 
Island,"  at  the  furthest  point  of  Arabia  Felis,  the  habitation 
of  the  Pauchasaus,  was  the  source  of  frankincense. 

In  the  Scriptures  "  incense,"  or  frankincense,  is  noticed 
as  forming  part  of  thfi  merchandise  of  the  Sabsans  (Heb. 
Shebaiim),  who  inhabited  Sheba  or  Arabia  Felix  {cf.  Is.  Ix. 
6,  Jer.  vi.  20,  and  1  Kings  x.  10).  Theophrastus  {Opera,  i.v. 
4.,  ed.  F.  Wimmer,  p.  143)  relates  that  with  other  spices  it 
was  produced  by  the  regions  of  Arabia  about  Saba,  Adra- 
myta,  Citibseaa,  and  Mamali,  and  after  transportation  to 
the  SabKan  temple  of  the  sun  was  purchased  by  mer- 
chants who  came  thither.' 

Tlie  libunotophorous  region  cf  the  ancients  is  defined  by 
Carter  (/.  Bombay  Br.  S.  Asiatic  Soc,  ii.  p.  3S7,  1847) 
as  extending  between  the  Sabhan  Mountains,  in  17°  30'  N. 
lat.  and  55°  23'  E.  long.,  and  the  town  of  Damkote,  in  the 
bay  of  Alkanimir,  in  52'  47'  E.  long.  The  trees  there  are 
congregated  in  two  distinct  localities — on  the  Nejdee  or 
high  land,  two  days'  joiirney  from  the  sea-shore,  and  on 
the  Sahil  or  plain  on  the  coast.'  Its  ancient  evil  reputation 
as  a  land  of  fogs  and  dark  atmosphere,  where'  slaves,  as  a 
punishment,  collected  the  frankincense  (Vincent's  Voyage 
of  Nearchus,  kc,  p.  89,  Oxf.,  1809),  and  where  Iho  trees 
that  afforded  that  substance  were  infested  with  winged  ser- 
pefits  of  various  colours,  which  could  be  driven  away  only 
by  the  smoke  of  storax  (Herod,  iii.  107),  was  Hot  impro- 
bably due  to  the  fertile  imaginations  of  Arabian  spice-mono- 
polists. By  their  trade  iu  frankincense  and  other  aroraatics 
the  Sabfeans  and  Gerrhsi,  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  be- 
came the  richest  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes;  and  it  was 
doubtless  from  their  emporium  at  Petra  that  these,  with 
other  articles  of  commerce,  wc-e  by  caravan  conveyed  into 
Egypt  and  Canaan  by  tlie  Edomurf,  IduniKans,  or,  as  they 
came  to  be  called,  Nabatieans,  and  into  the  Mediterranean 
coast-regions  by  the  Phcenician  Arabs.  (See  Dr  Q.  Bird- 
wood's  Handbook  to  the  British  Indian  Section,  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  of  1878,  L6nd.  and  Par.,  1878,  p^  32.) 
In  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  early  part  of  the  15tli 
century  B.C.  (see  Egypt,  vol.  vii.  p.  737),  the  ships  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  Hatasu,  or  Hatshepu,  made  an  expedition 
to  Pun  or  Punt  (held  by  Professor  Dumichen  to  be  the 
countries  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Ited  Sea  where  the 
Phoenicians  wera  established  before  they  settled  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean),  and  thence  brought  to  Thebes, 
together  with  ivory,  gold,  silver,  dog- faced  baboons,-  leopard- 
skins,  and  other  of  the  "  magnificent  products  of  Pun,"  not 
only  incense-resin,  but  31  incense-trees,  planted  in  tubs, 
from  the  "  mountains  of  the  barbarians."^ 

From  the  frequent  employment  of  frankincense -in  the 
sacrifices  of  the  ancients,  shown  by  numerous  passages  in 
their  prose  and  poetic  writings,  it  is  evident  that  the  trade 
m  that  substance  must  formerly  have  been  very  extensive. 

'  Cf.  Theophrastus  (r7>.  clt.,  p.  Hi):  Ta  }i.iv  iv  Ttf  it>fi  ra  5'  iv 
tcus  tSi'aij  yewpyfais  iff&  ttjj/  iiirtipfiav."  « 

'  Cf.  King  Solomon's  imports  in  the  ships  o!  the  Phoehliian  city  of 
Tarsus  or  Tarshish  (2  Chron.  ix.  21). 

'  See  Dr  J.  Diimicben,  The  Fled  oj  an  £yi/ptian  Qiwoi,  kc, 
translated  by  Anua  DiiraicUcn,  plates  ii.,  iii.  iv.,  ivji.-xii.,  Leipzig, 
1SS3. 


A  tribute  of  no  less  than  a  thousand  talents'  weight  of  it 
was  brought  to  Darius  every  year  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
same  quantity  was  yearly  burnt  by  the  Chalda'ans  on  theic 
great  altar  to  Bel- at  Babylon  (Herodotus,  iii.  97,  i.  183). 
From  the  spoils  of  Gaza,  in  Syria,  500  talents'  weight  o£ 
frankincense  was  sent  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  Leonidaa 
(.see  Plutarch's  Lives).  It  was  in  olden  times  accounted  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  products  of  the  East.  Ten 
talents'  weight  of  it  was  one  of  the  precious  gifts  sent  by 
Seleucus  If.,  king  of  Syria,  and  his  brother  Antiochus 
Hierax,  king  rf  Cilicia,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus, 
243  B.C.;*  and  gold,  frfnkincenso,  and  myrrh  were  pre- 
sented by  the  magi  from  the  East  to  the  infant  Saviour 
(Matt.  ii.  11).='  Later,  in  the  time  of  St  Silvester  (314-335 
A.U.),  we  find  100  pounds  of  "  aromatum  in  incensum,"  or 
frankincense,  mentioned  among  the  costly  ofieriiigs  ma<le 
by  the  emperor  Constantine  in  the  basilica  of  St  Marcellinua 
and  St  Peter  at  l{ome.^ 

Frankincense,  or  olibanum,  occurs  in  commerce  in  semi- 
opaque,  round,  ovate,  or  oblong  tears  or  irregular  lumps, 
which  are  covered  externally  with  a  white  dust,  the  result 
of  their  friction  against  one  another.  It  has  an  amorphous 
internal  structure,  a  dull  fracture ;  is  of  ix  yellow  to  yellowish- 
brown  hue,  the  purer  varieti^  being  almost  colourless,  or 
possessing  .a  greenish  tinge ;  and  has  a  oomewhat  bitter 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  balsamic  odour,  which  is  developed  by 
heating.  Immejsed  in  alcohol  it  becomes  opaque,  and  with 
water  it  yields  an  emulsion.  It  contains  about  72  per  cent, 
of  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  (Kurbatow) ;  a  large  proportion 
of  gum  soluble  in  water,  and  apparently  identical  with  gum- 
arabic  ;  and  a  small  quantity  cf  a  colourless  inflammable 
essential  oil,  one  of  the  constituents  of  which  is  the  body 
olibon,  CioHjj.  Frankincense  burns  with  a  bright  white 
flame,  leaving  an  ash  consisting  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate, 
the  remainder  being  calcium  phosphate,  and  the  sulphate, 
chloride,  and  carbonate  of  potassium  (Bracounot).^  Good 
frankincense,  Pliny  tells  us,  is  recognized  by  its  whiteness, 
size,  brittleness,  and  ready  inflammability.  That  which 
occurs  in  globular  drops  is,  he  says,  termed  "male  frank- 
incense;" the  most  esteemed,  he  further  remarks,  is  in 
breast-shaped  drops,  formed  each  by  the  union  of  two  tears.* 
The  best  frankincense,  as  we  learn  from  Arrian,'  was  for- 
merly exported  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Elephant 
in  Africa  (the  modern  Has  Fiel) ;  and  A.  von  Kremer,  in 
his  description  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pied  Sea  {/Egyptcn, 
&c.,  p.  185,  ii.  Theil,  Leipzig,  1SC3),  observes  tbat  the 
African  frankincense,  called  by  the  Arabs  "asli,"  is  of 
twice  the  value  of  the  Arabian  "luban."  Captain  S.  B. 
Miles  {he.  cit.,  p.  C4)  states  that  the  best  kind  of  frank- 
incense, known  to  the  Somali  as  "bcdwi"  or  "slieheri," 
comes  from  the  trees  "Mohr  Add"and  "MohrMadow" 
{vide  supra),  nnd  from  a  taller  species  of  Boswellia,  the 
"  Boido,"  and  is  sent  to  Bombay  for  exportation  to  Europe; 
and    that   an   inferior    "mayeti,"    the    produce    of    the 

*  E.  Clii:.hull,  Antiquitaies  Asiatics  Ckristianam  ^raiH^Antece- 
dentes,  p.  CJ-72,  Loud.,  1723,  fol. 

°  Accoriling  lo  .in  old  Persian  legend,  and  other  traditions,  the  gold 
signified  the  kingship,  the  fraukincense  the  divinity,  the  myrrh  the 
healing  powers  of  the  child.  See  H.  Yule,  The  Book  of  Scr  Marco 
Polo,  vol.  i.  pp.  73-78,  1671. 

8  Vignolius,  Lilier  PontificaUs,  t.  i.  p.  101,  Ronis,  172-),  4to. 

'  Sec,  on  the  chemistry  of  frankincciisc,  Braconnot,  Ann.  de  Chimie, 
Ixviii.,  ISOS,  pp.  60-09;  Johnston,  Phil.  Trans.,  1S39,  pp.  301-305; 
J.  Stenhouse,  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  xx.TV.,  1810,  p.  308; 
and  A.  Kurbatow,  Xeitsch.  fur  Chan.,  1S71,  p.  201. 

*  "  Prxcipua  av.teni  yra'ia  est  mamnioso,  cum  hxrcntc  lacryma 
piiore  consecnta  alia  mibcuit  se"  {l^'at.  Ifisl.,  xii.  32).  One  of  the 
Chinese  names  for  rr.inkintense,  Ju'-hiang,  "  milk-pcrfunic,"  is  CT- 
plained  bv  the  Pen  Tx'uu  (xxxiv.  J5),  a  Chinese  wcilc.ai  I-eing  derivtj 
from  the  nipple-like  form  of  its  drops.     (See  E.  Erclschneldcr,  On  tht 

*.h'noxcUdtie  jicssesseJ  h  the  Ancient  Chinese  of  the  Arabs,  ic.  p.  19, 
Lond.,  1S71.) 

'   The  Voyage  of  Ssarchus,  loc.  eit 
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'-Yegaar,"  is  jsported  cliiefly  to  Jeddah  and  I'emen  ports.' 
The  latter  may  possibly  be  what  Niebuhr  alludes  to  as 
"  Indian  frankincease."  ''■  Garcias  da  Horta,  io  asserting 
tho  Arabian  origin  of  tlie  drug,  remarks  that  the  terra 
"Indian"  is  often  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  a  dark-coloured 
variety.' 

According  to  Pliny  {Xat.  IlUt.,  siv.  1  ;  cf.  Ovid,  Fast. 
i.  337  sq.),  frankincense  was  not  sacrificially  employed  in 
Trojan  times.  It  was  used  by  tho  ancient  Egyptians  in 
their  religious  rites,  but,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  (ii.  80),  not 
in  embalming.  It  constituted  a  fourth  part  of  the  Jewish 
incense  of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xsx.  34),  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  With  other  spices  it  was 
stored  in  a  great  chamber  of  the  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  ix.  29,  Nch.  xiii.  5-9).  On  the  sacrificial  use  and 
import  of  frankincense  and  similar  substances  see  Incense. 
In  the  Ked  Sea  regions  frankincerso  is  valued  not  only 
for  its  sweet  odour  when  burnt,  but  as  a  masticatory ;  and 
J  blazing  lumps  of  it  are  not  infrequently  used  for  illumina- 
'  tion  instead  of  oil  lamps.  Its  fumes  are  an  excellent  insec- 
;  tifuge.  As  a  medicine  it  was  in  former  times  in  high  re- 
pute. Pliny  {N'at.  Hist.,  xsv.  82)  mentions  it  as  an  anti- 
dote to  hemlock.  Avicenna  (ed.  PJempii,  lib  ii.  p  161, 
Lovanii,  1658,  fol.)  recommends  it  for  tumours,  ulcers  of  the 
head  and  ears,  afTections  of  the  breast,  vomiting,  dysentery, 
ajiid  fevers.  Dr  Delioux  of  Toulon  (Bull.  Gen.  de  Therap., 
Feb.  28,  1861)  considers  its  curative  properties  equal  to 
those  of  other  balsamic  medicines,  and  that  for  cheapness  it 
is  preferable  for  hospital  use  to  the  balsams  of  Peru  and 
Tolu,  and,  being  more  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  to  tar.  As  a 
fumigating  agent,  he  advocates  its  employment  in  bronchitis 
and  chronic  laryngitis.  In  the  East  frankincense  has  been 
found,  efficacious  as  an  external  application  in  carbuncles, 
blind  boils,  and  gangrenous  sores,  and  as  an  internal  agent 
is  given  in  gonorrhoea.  In  China  it  was  an  old  internal 
remedy  for  leprosy  and  struma,  and  is  accredited  with 
stimulant,  tonic,  sedative,  astringent,  and  vulnerary  proper- 
ties. Its  stimulant  action  appears  to  be  directed  chiefly  to 
the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  body.  (See  Waring,  Pkarm.  of 
India,  p.  443,  <tc. ;  and  F.  Porter  Smith,  op.cit.,  p.  162.) 
Common  Frankincense  or  Thus,  Abielis  resiiia,  is  the 
term  applied  to  a  resin  which  exiides  from  fissures  in  the 
bark  of  the  Norway  spruce  fir,  Abies  excelsa,  D.C;  when 
melted  in  hot  water  and  strained  it  constitutes  "  Burgundy 
pitch,"  Fix  abietina.  The  concreted  turpentine  obtained  in 
tho  United  States  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  a 
species  of  pine,  Pinus  australis,  is  also  so  designated.  It 
is  commercially  known  as  "scrape,"  and  is  similar  to  the 
French  "galipot"  or  "barras."  Common  frankincense  is 
an  ingredient  in  some  ointments  and  plasters,  and  on 
account  of  its  pleasant  odour  when  burned  has  been  used  in 
incense  as  a  substitute  for  olibanum.  (See  Fliiokiger  and 
Hanbury,  Pliarmacographia.)  Tho  "black  frankincense 
oil "  of  the  Turks  is  stated  by  Hanbury  {Science  Papers,  p, 
142,  1876)  to  be  liquid  storax.  (f.  h.  b.) 

FRANKLIN.     See  Fkeehold. 

'  Vaughan  (Fhann.  Journ.,  xii.,  185-3)  speaks  of  the  Arabian 
Luban,  commonly  called  Morbat  or  Shaharree  Lulan,  as  realizing 
higher  prices  in  the  market  than  any  of  the  qualities  exported  from 
Africa.  The  incense  of -'Esher,"  i.e.,  Shihr  or  Shehr,  is  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo,  as  also  by  Barbosa.  (See  Yule,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.'377.) 
J.  Raymond  Wellsted  (Traivh  to  the  City  oftlie  Caliphs,  p.  173.  Loud., 
1840)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  fiankincense— "  Miaty,"  selling  at  §1 
per  cwt.,  and  an  inferior  article  fetching  20  per  cent.  less. 

'  "Es  scheint  dass  selber  di^-Araber  ihr  eigncs  Riuchwerk  niclit 
hoch  schatzen ;  denn  die  Vornehmen  in  Jemen  brauchen  gomeiniglich 
)  iudianisches  Rauchwerk,  ja  eine  grosso  Menge  Mastix  von  dor  Insel 
Scio"  (Beschnibung  von  Arabien,  p.  143,  Kopenh.,  1772). 

"  "  De  Arabibus  minus  mirum,  qui  nigi-icantem  colovem,  quo  Thus 
Indicum  prsditum  esse  vult  Dioscoridcs  [lib,  i.  c.  70],  Induni  ple- 
tumquo  voccnt,  ut  ex  Myiobalano  nigio  quern  ledum  appellant,  pntet" 
-    ('-■/>.  sup,  cit.,  p.  157). 


FRANKLIN,  Benjamin  (1706-1790),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  journalists,    diplomatists,  statesmen,    and   philo- 
sophers of  his  time,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
in   the   colony  of    Massachusetts   Bay,    on   the    17th   of 
January  170G.     He  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  and. 
the  youngest  son  for  five   consecutive  generations.     His 
father,,  who   was   born   at   Ecton,  in   Northamptonshire, 
England,  where  the  family  may  be  traced  back  for  some 
four  centuries,  married  young,  and  emigrated  to  America 
with  three  children  in  1682.     From  his  parents,  who  never 
knew  any  illness  save  that  of  wlilch  they  died  (the  father 
at  eighty  and  the  mother  at  eighty-five),  he  inherited  an 
excellent  constitution,  and  a  good  share  of  those   heroic 
mental  and  moral  qualities  by  which  a  good  constitution 
is   preserved.     In  jiis  eighth   year  Benjamin,  who  never 
could  remember  when  he  did  not  know  how  to  read,  was 
placed  at  school,  his  parents  intending  him  for  the  cliurch. 
That  purpose,  however,  wag  soon  abandoned,  and  in  his 
tenth  year  he  was  taken  from  school  to  assist  his  father, 
who,  though  bred  a  dyer,  had  taken  up,  on  his  arrival  in 
New  England,  the  business  of  tallow-chandler  and  soap- 
boiler.    The  lad  worked  at  this,  to  him,  most  distasteful 
business,  until  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  elder  brother  James,  then  just  returned  from  England 
with  a  new  printing  press  and  fount  of  type,  with  which  he 
proposed  to  establish  himself  in  the  printing  business.     In, 
1720-21  James  Franklin  also  started  a  newspaper,  the 
second  that  was  published  in  America,  called  The  A'ew 
Enrjtand  Conrant.     Benjamin's  tastes  inclined  him  rather 
to  intellectual  than  to  any  other  kind  of  pleasures,  and  his 
judgmentin  the  selection  of  books  was  excellent.  At  an  early 
age  lie  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, with  Locke  On  the  Understanding,  and  with  some  odd 
volumes  of  the  Spectator,  then  the  literary  novelty  of  the 
day,  which  he  turned  to  good  account  in  forming  the  style 
which  made  him  what  he  still  remains,  the  most  uniformly 
readable  writer  of  English  who  has  yet  appeared  on  his 
side  of  the  Atlantic.     His  success  in  reproducing  articlfe.s 
he  had  read  some  days  previously  in  the  Spectator  led  him 
to  try  his  hand  upon  an  original  article  for  his  brother's 
paper,  which  he  sent  to  him  anonymously.    It  was  accepted, 
and  attracted  some  attention.     The  experiment  was  re- 
peated until  Benjamin  had  satisfied  himself  that  his  .suc- 
cess was  not  an   accident,    when   he   threw  off  his  dis- 
guise.    He   thought   that   his   brother   treated   him   less 
kindly  after  this  disclosure ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  James 
from  publishing  his  paper  in  Benjamin's  name,  when,  in 
consequence  of  some  unfortunate  paragraphs  which  appeared 
in  its  columns,  he  could  only  obtain  his  release  from  prison, 
to  which  the  colonial  assembly  had  condemned  him,  upon 
condition  that  he  "  would  no  longer  print  the  Neia  England 
Courani."     The  relations  of   the    two  brothers,  however, 
gradually  grew  so  inharmonious  that  Benjamin  determined 
to  quit  his  brother's  employment  and  leave  New  England. 
He  sold  some  of  his  books,  and  with  the  proceeds,  in  October 
1723,  he  found  his  way  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where, 
400  miles  from  home,  at  the  immature  oge  of  seventeen, 
without  an  acquaintance,  and  with  only  a  few  penes  in 
his  pocket,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  employment 
with  a  Jew  printer  named  Keimer.     Keimer  was  not  a  man 
of  business,   and  knew  very  little  of  his  trade,  nor  had 
he  any  very  competent  assistants.     Franklin,  who  was  a 
rapid  composer,  ingenious  and  full  of  resources,  soon  came 
to  bo  recognized  by  the  public  as  the  master  spirit  of  the 
shop,  and  to  receive  flattering  attentions  from  prominent 
citizens  who   had   had   opportunities  of  appreciating  his 
cleverness.     Among  others,  Sir  William  Keith,  the  governor 
of  the  province,  who  may  have  possessed  all  the  qualifications 
for  his  station  except  every  one  of  the  few  which  aro  qu)t0 
indispensable  to  a  gentleman,  took  him  under  his  patrooagSj 
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nnd  proposed  to  start  him  in  business  for  himself,  and  to 
give  him  the  means  of  going  to  England  and  purchasing  tlie 
material  necessary  to  equip  a  new  printing  office.  Franklin, 
ratlier  against  the  advice  of  his  father,  whom  he  revisited 
in  Boston  to  consult  about  it,  embraced  the  governor's  pro- 
posal, took  passage  for  Loudon,  which  he  paid  with  liis 
owa  money  (the  governor  being  more  ready  with  excuses 
tlian  coin),  and  on  reaching  London  in  December  1724, 
where  he  had  been  assured  he  would  find  a  craft  to  cover 
his  expenses,  discovered  too  late  that  he  had  been  the  dupe 
of  Keith,  and  that  he  must  rely  upon  his  own  exertions  for 
his  daily  bread.  He  readily  found  employment  at  Palmer's, 
then  a  famous  printer  in  Bartholomew  Close,  where,  and 
oftorwards  at  Wall's  printing  house,  he  continued  to  be 
employed  until  the  23d  of  July  1726,  when  he  again  set  sail 
for  Philadelphia  in  company  with  a  Mr  Dunham,  whose 
iicquaintance  he  had  made  on  his  voyage  out,  and  who 
tempted  him  back  by  the  ofTer  of  a  position  as  clerk  in  a 
cammercial  business  which  ho  proposed  to  establish  in 
Philadelphia.  While  in  London  Franklin  had  been  engaged 
in  setting  up  the  type  of  a  second  edition  of  WoUaston's 
Religion.of  Katare.  The  perusal  of  this  work  led  him  to 
write  end  print  a  small  edition  of  a  pamphlet,  which  he 
entitled  A  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Fleasure 
and  Pain.  Had  he  deterred  printing  it  a  few  years,  it 
would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of,  for  he  lived  to 
be  rather  ashamed  of  it.  It  procured  liim,  however,  the 
jicquaintance  of  Dr  MandeviUe,  author  of  tlie  Fable  of  the 
Bees,  whom  he  described  as  a  most  facetious  and  enter- 
taining companion.  Only  a  few  months  after  Fran'slin's 
return  to  Philadelphia,  the  death  of  Mr  Dunham  put  an  end 
to  his  career  as  a  merchant.  While  awaiting  something 
more  favourable,  he  was  induced  by  large  wages  to  return 
to  his  old  employer  Keimer.  This  led  to  his  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Meredith, 
whom  he  afterwards  described  as  a  "  Welsh  Pennsylvanian, 
thirty  years  of  age,  bred  to  country  work,  honest,  sensible, 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  solid  observation,  was  something  of 
u  reader,  but  given  to  drink."  He  was  learning  the  printer's 
nrt,  and  offered  to  furnish^the  capital  to  establish  a  new 
printing  office — his  father  being  a  man  of  some  means — if 
Franklin  would  join  him  and  direct  the  business.  This 
proposal  was  accepted,  the  types  were  sent  for,  a  house  was 
rented  at  ^£20  a  year,  part  of  which  was  sublet  to  a  glazier 
who  was  to  board  them,  and  before  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  Franklin,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  was  in  business  for  himself.  "  We  had  scarce 
opened,  our  letters  and  put  our  press  in  order,"  he  says, 
"  before  George  House,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  brought  a 
countryman  to  us  whom  he  had  met  in  the  street  inquiring 
for  a  printer.  All  our  cash  was  now  expended  in  the  variety 
of  particulars  we  ha<l  been  obliged  to  procure,  and  this 
countryman's  five  shillings,  being  our  first-fruits,  and  coming 
80  seasonably,  gave  us  more  pleasure  than  any  crown  I  have 
since  earned,  and  the  gratitude  I  felt  towards  House  has 
mads  me  often  more  ready  than  perhaps  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  to  assist  young  beginners." 

Almost  simultaneously,  in  September  1729,  he  bought 
for  a  nominal  price  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  a  news- 
paper which  Keimer  had  started  nine  months  before  to 
defeat  a  similar  project  of  Franklin's  which  accidentally 
came  to  his  knowledge.  It  had  only  90  subscribers.  His 
superior  arrangement  of  the  paper,  his  new  type,  some 
Bpiritod  remarks  on  a  controversy  then  waging  between  the 
Massachusetts  assembly  and  Governor  Burnet  (a  son  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet)  brought  his  paper  into 
immediate  notice,  and  his  success,  both  as  a  printer  and  as 
8  journalist,  was  from  that  time  forth  assured  and  complete. 
The  influence  which  he  was  enabled  to  exert  by  his  pen 
through  his  paper,  and  by  his  industry  and  good  sense,  bora 


abundant  fruit  during  the  next  seventeen  years,  during 
which  he  was  at  the  head  of  journalism  in  America.  In 
1731  he  established  the  first  circulating  library  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  in  1732  he  published  the  first  of  the  Poor  Richard's 
Almanacs,  a  publication  which  was  continued  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  attained  a  marvellous  popularity.  The 
annual  sale  was  about  1 0,000  copies,  at  that  time  far  in  ex- 
cess of  any  other  publication  in  the  colonies,  and  equivalent 
to  a  sale  at  the  present  time  of  not  less  than  300,000.  In 
the  next  ten  years  he  acquired  a  convenient  familiarity 
with  the  French,  Italian,  Spanisli,  and  Latin  languages. 

In  1736  Franklin  was  chosen  a  clerk  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  was  n-elected  the  following  year.  He  was  then 
elected  a  member  of  assembly,  to  which  dignity  he  was  re- 
elected for  ten  successive  years,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Carlisle.  In 
1737  Colonel  Spotswood,  then  postmaster-general,  appointed 
hi.m  deputy  postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  About  this  time 
he  organized  the  first  police  force  and  fire  company  in  the 
colonies,  and  a  few  years  later  initiated  the  movements 
which  resulted  in  tlie  foundation  of  the  universi*v  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in 
the  organization  of  a  militia  force,  in  the  paving  of  the 
streets,  and  in  the  foundation  of  a  hospital ;  in  fact,  Jie 
furnished  the  impulse  to  nearly  every  measure  or  project 
which  contemplated  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  city 
in  which  he  lived.  It  was  during  this  period,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  very  miscellaneous  avocations,  that  he  made 
the  discoveries  in  electricity  which  have  secured  him  undis- 
puted rank  among  the  most  eminent  of  natural  philosophers. 
He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity were  one.  The  iloyal  Society,  when  an  account  of 
his  experiments,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  a  scien- 
tific friend  in  England,  was  laid  before  it,  made  sport  of 
them,  and  refused  to  print  them.  Through  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  friend  they  were  printed,  however,  in  an 
extra  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  which  the 
publisher  ultimately  sold  five  editions.  A  copy  chancing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Buffon,  he  saw  their  value,  and 
advised  their  translation  and  publication  in  France,  where 
they  immediately  attractid  attention.  The  "  Philadelphia 
experiments,"  as  they  were  called,  were  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  royal  family  in  Paris,  and  became  the  sen- 
sation of  the  period.  The  Koyal  Society  of  Loncjon  found 
it  necessary  to  reconsider  its  action,  published  a  summary 
of  tiie  experiments  in  its  Transactions,  and,  as  Franklin 
afterwards  averred,  more  than  made  him  amends  for  the 
slight  with  which  it  had  before  treated  him,  by  electing 
him  an  honorary  member,  exempting  him  from  the  cus- 
tomary payments,  and  sending  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
3  copy  of  the  Transactions.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  printing,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  dis- 
covery which  has  exerted  a  more  important  influence  upon 
the  industries  and  habits  of  mankind.  ; 

In  1754  a  war  with  France  was  impending,  and  Franklin, 
who  hy  this  time  had  become  the  most  important  man  in 
tiie  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  was  sent  to  a  congress  of  com- 
mi.ssioners  from  the  different  colonies,  ordered  by  the  Lords 
of  Trade  to  convene  at  Albany,  to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of 
tlie  Sis  Nations  for  their  common  defence.  Franklin 
there  submitted  a  plan  for  organizing  a  system  of  colonial 
defence  which  was  adopted  and  reported;  it  provided  for  a 
president-general  of  all  the  colonics  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  a  grand  council  to  be  chosen  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  several  colonies.  The  colonics  so 
united,  he  thought,  would  bo  sufliciently  strong  to  defend 
tliemselves,  and  there  would  then  be  no  need  of  troops  from 
Ens;land.  Had  this  course  been  pursued,  tho  subsequent 
pretence  for  taxing  America  would  not  have  been  furnished, 
and  the  bloody  contest  it  occasioned  might   have   been 
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avoided.  The  Lords  of  Trade,  however,  feared  that  any 
eucli  unioQ  of  the  colonies  would  reveal  to  them  their 
strength ;  and  the  project  of  union,  though  accompanied 
with  a  recommendation  from  tht  governor  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  when  it  was  brought  into  the  assembly, 
OS  it  was  during  Franklin's  casual  absence  from  tbe  hall, 
was  rejected.  This  Franklin  thought  a  mistake.  "  But 
such  mistakes,"  he  said,  "are  not  new;  history  is  full  of 
the  errors  of  states  and  princes.  Those  (vho  govern,  hav- 
ing much  business  on  their  hands,  do  not  generally  like 
to  take  the  trouble  of  considering  and  carrying  into  exe- 
cution new  projects.  The  best  public  measures  are  there- 
fore seldom  adopted  from  previous  wisdom,  but  forced 
by  the  occasion."  Instea  1  of  allowing  the  colonists  to 
unite  and  defend  themselves,  the  home  Government  sent 
over  General  Braddock  with  two  regiments  of  regular 
English  troops,  whom  the  colonists  were  expected  to 
maintain.  The  proprietaries,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn, 
sons  of  William  Penn,  and  the  hereditary  governors  of  the 
colonies,  however,  "  with  incredible  meanness,"  instructed 
j  heir  deputies — the  governors  they  sent  out — to  pass  no  act 
for  levying  the  necessary  taxes  unless  their  vast  estates  were 
in  the  same  act  exempt.  They  even  took  bonds  of  their 
deputies  to  observe  these  instructions.  The  assembly 
finaUy,  "  finding  the  proprietaries  obstinately  persisted  in 
manacling  their  deputies  with  instructions  inconsisteut  not 
only  with  the  privileges  of  the  people  but  with  the  service 
of  the  crown," — we  are  quoting  the  laeguage  of  Franklin, — 
"  resolved  to  petition  the  king  against  them,"  and  appointed 
Franklin  as  their  agent  to  go  to  England  and  present  their 
petition.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the  27th  July  1757, 
not  this  time  as  a  poor  printer's  boy,  but  as  a  messenger 
to  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  the  world  from  a  cor- 
porate body  of  some  of  his  most  loyal  subjects. 

Franklin  lost  no  time,  after  reaching  London,  in  waiting 
upon  Lord  Grenville,  then  president  of  the  council,  and  held 
with  him  a  conversation  which  he  deemed  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  he  made  a  record  of  it  immediately  upon 
returning  to  his  lodgings.  Nor  did  he  exaggerate  its  im- 
portance, for  in  it  were  the  germs  of  the  revolt  and  independ- 
ence of  the  North  American  colonies.  "You  Americans," 
said  Grenville,  "  have  wrong  ideas  of  the  nature  of  your 
constitution  ;  you  contend  that  the  king's  instructions  to  his 
governors  are  not  laws,  ,nd  think  yourselves  at  liberty  to 
regard  or  disregard  them  at  your  own  discretion.  But 
those  instructions  are  not  like  the  pocket  instructions  given 
tu  a  minister  going  abroad  for  regulating  his  conduct  in 
some  trifling  point  of  ceremony.  They  are  first  drawn  up 
by  judges  learned  in  the  law 5  they  are  then  considered, 
debated,  and  perhaps  amended  in  council,  after  which  they 
are  signed  by  the  king.  They  are  then,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  you,  the  law  of  Oi€  land,  for  the  king  is  the  legis- 
lature of  the  colonies."  Franklin  frankly  told  his  lordship 
that  this  was  new  doctrine, — that  he  understood  from  the 
colonial  charters  that  the  laws  of  the  colonies  were  to  be 
made  by  their  assemblies,  approved  by  the  king,  and  when 
once  approved  the  king  dlone  could  neither  alter  nor  amend 
them.  Fratikiir.  admits  that  he  was  alarmed  by  this  con- 
versation, but  he  was  not  as  much  alarmed  as  he  had  reason 
to  be,  for  it  distinctly  raised  the  issue  between  the  king  and 
a  fraction  of  his  peopls  which  was  to  require  a  seven  years' 
war  to  decide.  Franklin  next  sought  an  interview  with 
the  brothers  Penn  to  lay  before  them  the  grievances  of 
llie  a.>serably.  Finding  them  entirely  inaccessible  to  his 
.•easonings,  he  supplied  the  material  for  an  historical  review 
.if  the  controversy  between  the  assembly  and  the  proprie- 
taries,- which  mack  an  octavo  volume  of  500  page.=!.  The 
success  of  irankiin's  mission  thus  far  was  not  encourag- 
ing, for  he  appealed  to  a  class  largely  interested  in  the 
buses  c'   which  be   complained.      Meantime,   Governor 


Denny,  who  had  been  recently  sent  out  to  the  provinca 
by  the  proprietaries,  tired  of  struggling  with  the  public 
opinion  which  was  surging  about  him  in  Peunyslvania, 
and  in  disregard  of  his  instructions,  assented  to  the  passing 
of  laws  which  taxed  equally  the  entire  landed  property  of 
the  province,  and  assumed  that  the  assembly  was  the 
proper  judge  of  the  requirements  of  the  people  it  repre- 
sented. An  equivalent  in  paper  money  was  issued  upon 
the  faith  of  this  tax.  The  proprietaries  were  very  angry 
with  the  governor,  recalled  him,  and  threatened  to  prosecute 
him  for  a  breach  of  his  instructions.  But  they  never 
carried  their  threat  into  execution. 

The  subject  of  "  taxing  all  estates,"  after  a  careful  dis- 
cussion by  counsel  on  both  sides  in  London,  was  finally 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  for  plantations, 
who  reported  adversely  to  the  petitioners  whom  Franklin 
represented.  Disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  he  sug- 
gested a  compromise  involving  a  personal  engagement  on 
his  part  that,  among  other  things,  the  assembly  should  pass 
an  act  exempting  from  taxation  the  unsurveyed  waste  lands 
of  the  Penns'  estate,  and  secure  the  assessment  of  the  sur- 
veyed waste  lands  at  the  usual  rate  at  which  other  property 
of  that  description  was  assessed.  Upon  this  proposal,  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  the  Penns,.  a  favourable  report  was  made, 
and  approved  by  the  king,  George  II.,  then  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death.  ^ "  Thus,"  wrote  Franklin,  a  few  days 
later,  to  Lord  Kames,  "  the  cause  is  at  length  ended,  and 
in  a  great  degree  to  our  satisfaction."  Franklin's  stipulation 
gave  to  the  Penns  nothing,  in- fact,  which  they  had  not 
always  had,  and  therefore  the  assembly  never  passed  the 
superfluous  act  for  securing  it.  They  did,  however,  relieve 
Pennsylvania  from  the  financial  embarrassments  that  must 
have  followed  the  repeal  of  a  money  bill  which  had  already 
been  a  year  in  operation,  and  it  established  the  principle 
till  then  denied  by  the  proprietaries,  that  their  estates 
were  subject  to  taxation.  The  success  of  his  first  foreign 
mission,  therefore,  was  substantial  and  satisfactory. 

During  this  sojourn  of  five  years  in  England,  Franklia 
made  many  valuable  friends  outside  court  and  political 
circles,  among  whom  tbe  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
Adam  Smith  are  conspicuous.  In  the  spring  of  1759  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  Scottish 
university  of  St  Andrews.  He  also  made  active  use  of  his 
marvellous  and  unsurpassed  talent  for  pamphleteering.  He 
wrote  for  the  Annual  Register,  of  which  young  Edmund 
Burke  was  then  editor,  and  with  whom,  at  a  later  day,  he 
w-as  destined  to  have  closer  relations,  a  paper  "  On  the 
Peopling  of  Countries,"  traces  of  which  may  readily  be 
discerned  in  the  first  book  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  In 
this  paper  Franklin  combated  the  popular  delusion  that  the 
people  and  wealth  of  the  colonies  were  necessarily  so  much 
population  and  wealth  abstracted  from  the  mother  coiintry, 
and  he  estimated  that  tbe  population  of  the  colonies,  by 
doubling  once  in  every  twenty-five  years,  would,  at  the 
end  of  a  century,  give  a  larger  English  population  beyond 
the  Atlantic  than  in  England,  without  at  all  interfering 
with  the  growth  of  England  in  either  direction.  Frar.klin's 
conjecture,  that  the  population  of  the  colonies  would  double 
every  twenty-five  years,  commended  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  Adam  Smith,  who  adopted  it ;  and  it  has  thus  f.^r  been 
vindicated  by  the  census. 

On  the  25th  of  October  1760  King  George  IL  died, 
and  his  grandson  ascended  the  throne.  A  clamour  for 
peace  followed.  Franklin  was  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  then  pending  with  France,  and  wrote  what 
purported  to  be  a  chapter  from  an  old  book,  which  he  said 
was  WTitten  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit  to  an  ancient  king  of 
Spain,  entitled.  On  the  Means  of  disposing  the  Enemy  to 
Peace.  It  was  ingenious  and  had  a  great  effect,  and,  likB 
everylhins  FranUHn  wrote,  is  about  as  readable  to-day  na 
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vlien  first  printed.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  tjuebec, 
Ftankliii  wrote  a  more  elaborate  paper,  entitled,  The 
Inl'.reils  of  Great  Britain  considered  with  regard  to  her 
Colonies  and  the  Acquisitions  of  Canada  and  Guadeloupe. 
Its  purpose  was  to  show  that,  while  Canada  remained  French, 
the  English  colonies  of  North  America  could  never  be  safe 
nor  peace  in  Europe  permanent.  Tradition  reports  that 
ihis  pamphlet  had  great  weight  in  determining  the  ministry 
:o  retain  Canada,  which,  thanks  in  a  large  degree  to  his 
foresight  and  activity,  is  to-day  one  of  the  brightest  jewels 
in  the  English  crown.  "  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,"  he 
wrote  about  this  time  to  Lord  Karnes,  "  that  the  foundations 
of  the  future  grandeur  and  stability  of  the  British  empire 
lie  in  America;  and  though,  like  other  foundations,  they 
are  low  and  little  now,  they  are  nevertheless  broad  and 
strong  enough  to  support  the  greatest  political  structure 
that  human  wisdom  ever  erected.  I  am,  therefore,  by  no 
means  for  restoring  Canada.  If  we  keep  it,  all  the  country 
from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi  will  in  another 
century  bo  filled  with  British.  Britain  will  become  vastly 
more  populous  by  the  immense  increase  of  its  comnierce. 
The  Atlantic  soa  will  be  covered  with  your  trading  ships  ; 
and  your  naval  power,  thence  continually  increasing,  will 
extend  your  influence  round  tho  whole  globe  and  awe  the 
world."  What  Englishman  can  read  these  papers  to-day 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  Franklin  was  not  permitted 
to  occupy  a  seat  in  parliament  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  British  colonies,  so  that  England  and  the  world 
might  have  had  the  advantage  in  a  larger  measure  of  his 
rare  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  patriotism] 

Franklin  sailed  again  for  America  in  August  1762,  after 
an  absence  of  five  years,  during  which  he  had  found  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  large  portions  of  the  Continent,  and 
of  acquiring  information  about  European  affairs  both  in  and 
out  of  England,  which  made  him  more  tlian  ever  an  en- 
lightened and  trustworthy  authority  in  America  upon  all 
foreign  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  colonists. 
The  peace  with  the  proprietary  government  was  only 
temporary.  The  question  of  taxing  their  estates  had  come 
up  in  a  new  form,  and  finally  resulted  in  a  petition  from  the 
assembly  drawn  by  Franklin  himself  for  a  change  of  govern- 
ment for  Pennsylvania.  The  election  which  took  place  in 
the  fall  of  1764  turned  upon  the  issue  raised  in  this  petition, 
and  the  proprietary  party  succeeded,  by  a  majority  of  28 
votes  out  of  4000,  in  depriving  Franklin  of  the  seat  to 
which  he  had  been  chosen  for  fourteen  successive  years  in 
the  provincial  assembly.  The  victory,  however,  was  a  barren 
one,  for  no  sooner  did  the  assembly  convene  than  it  resolved 
again  to  send  Franklin  as  its  special  agent  to  England  to 
take  charge  of  their  petition  for  a  change  of  government, 
and  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  province  abroad.  On 
the  7th  of  November  following  his  defeat,  he  was  again  on 
his  way  across  the  Atlantic.  We  may  as  well  here  say  at 
once  that  the  petition  which  he  brought  with  hira  for  a 
ctiange  of  government  came  to  nothing.  Franklin  presented 
it,  and  the  Penns  opposed  it;  but  matters  of  so  much 
graver  consequence  continually  arose  between  17G5,  when 
it  was  presented,  and  1775,  when  the  revolution  began, 
that  it  was  left  to  the  final  disposition  of  time.  Tho  Penns 
at  last  had  the  sagacity  to  sell  betimes  what  they  were  not 
wise  enough  to  keep.  Tho  State  of  Pennsylvania  gave  them 
£130,000  for  their  interest  in  its  soil,  and  the  British 
Government  settled  apon  the  head  of  the  family  a  pension 
of  .£4000  a  year. 

Early  in  tho  year  of  1764  Qrenville,  the  prime  minister, 
had  sent  for  the  agents  of  tho  American  colonies  resident  in 
London,  and  told  them  that  tho  war  with  Franco  which 
liad  just  terminated  had  left  upon  England  a  debt  of 
£73,000,000  sterling,  and  that  he  proposed  to  lay  a  portion 
of  this  burthen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  colonists  by 


means  ot  a  stamp  duty,  unless  the  colonists  coum  propose 
some  other  tax  equally  productive  and  less  inconvenient. 
He  directed  the  agents  to  write  to  their  several  assemblies 
for  instructions  upon  ^tliis  point.  .The  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  expressed  the  sentiment  of  all  the 
colonies,  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  to  tax  the 
colonies,  which  were  already  taxed  beyond  their  strength, 
and  which  were  surrounded  by  aboriginal  enemies  and  ex- 
posed to  constant  expenditures  for  defence,  was  cruel,  but 
to  tax  them  by  a  parliament  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented was  an  indignity.  While  such  ^ya3  their  feeling, 
they  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  they  would  not  reject 
any  requisition  of  their  king  for  aid,  and  if  he  would  only 
signify  his  needs  in  tho  usual  way,  the  assembly  would  do 
their  utmost  for  him.  Tliese  views  were  summed  up  in  o 
"  resolution "  thus  expressed  ;  "  that,  as  tlio  assembly 
always  had,  so  they  always  should  think  it  their  duty  to 
grant  aid  to  the  crown,  according  to  their  abilities,  whenever 
required  of  them  in  the  usual  manner."  To  prevent  the 
introduction  of  such  a  bill  as  the  ministry  proposed,  and 
which  Franklin  characterized  as  "  tho  mother  of  mischief," 
he  left  no  stone  unturned,  by  personal  intercession,  by 
private  correspondence,  and  through  the  press.  At  last,  in 
despair,  ho,  with  his  associate  agents,  sought  an  interview 
with  thej  minister.  They  found  him  inexorable.  The 
Government  wanted  the  money,  and  it  did  not  wish  tc 
recognize  the  principle  upon  which  the  colonists  resisted  the 
Government  method  of  obtaining  it.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  was  promptly  passed,  only  50  voting  against  it 
in  the  Commons,  and  the  Lords  not  dividing  upon  it.  The 
sum  expected  from  this  tax  being  only  £100,000,  it  waa 
thought  the  colonists  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  it.  This 
was  evidently  Franklin's  hope,  which  he  did  his  utmost  to 
realize.  Writing  home  to  a  friend  shortly  after  the  passage 
of  the  Act  he  said,  "  The  tide  was  too  strong  for  us.  We 
might  as  well  have  hindered  the  sun's  setting ;  but  since  it 
is  down,  my  friend,  and  it  may  be  long  before  it  rises  again, 
let  us  make  as  good  a  night  of  it  as  we  can.  We  may  still 
light  candles.  Frugality  and  industry  will  go  a  great  v.'ay 
towards  indemnifying  us.  Idleness  ond  pride  tax  with  a 
heavier  hand  than  kings  and  parliament."  ^But  when  the 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  the  colonies, 
and  its  provisions  came  to  be  scanned, ^  the  indiscretion  of 
those  who  advised  it  was  manifest.  Meetings  were  held  in 
all  the  colonies,  where  resolves  were  passed  unanimously  to 
consume  no  more  British  manufactures  until  the  hateful  Act 
was  repealed.  For  simply  recommending  a  trusty  persor 
to  collect  the  tax,  Franklin  himself  was  dennnnr-ed,  apd  fcii 
family  in  Philadelphia  was  in  danger  of  being  mobbed 
The  Act  not  only  failed  of  its  purpose  in  producing  £ 
revenue,  but  before  it  went  into  operation  a  formidabh 
agitation  for  its  repeal  had  already  commenced. 

The  succeeding  session  of  parliament,  which  began  ic 
December  1765,  is  specially  memorable  for  Franklin's  ex- 
amination before  a  committee  of  the  House  on  the  effecU 
of  the  Stamp  Act ;  for  the  magnificent  parliamentary  debut 
of  Edmund  Burke,  whose  speeches  for  the  repeal,  said 
Dr  Johnson,  "filled  the  town  with  wonder;"  and  for  the 
repeal  of,  the  offensive  Act  by  a  majority  of  108.  The 
first  six  weeks  of  this  session  were  devoted  to  taking 
testimony  at  the  bar  of  the  house  on  American  affairs,  and 
especially  upon  the  probable  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  tho  Stamp  Act.  Franklin  was  the  only  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  lifted  a  voico  that  could  be  heard  by  pos- 

'  One  clause  ol'  llio  Act  pi'ovklcd  tliat  tho  Americans  shall  have  no 
commerce,  make  no  exchange  of  prorertv  with  each  other,  neither 
jiurchase,  nor  grant,  nor  recover  debts ;  they  .shall  neither  marry  not 
make  tlieir  wills  unless  they  pay  such  and  such  sums  in  specie  for  tho 
stamps  which  are  to  give  validity  to  the  proceeui..';s.  Franklin 
testilied  under  oath  before  a  commltlee  of  parliament  that  such  a  tax 
would  drain  tho  Government  of  oil  their  specie  in  a  single  .Tear. 
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terity.  Burko  said  the  scene  reminded  him  of  a  master 
t-xamined  by  a  parcel  of  schoolboys.  George  ^Vhitfield. 
iha  great  field  preacher,  wrote — "Our  trusty  friend,  Dr 
Franklin,  has  gained  immortal  honour  by  his  behaviour  at 
the  bar  of  the  House.  The  answer  was  always  found  equal 
to  the  questioner.  He  stood  unappalled,  gave  pleasure  to 
his  friends,  and  did  honour  to  his  country."  The  examina- 
tion was  first  published  in  1767,  without  the  name  of 
printer  or  of  publisher,  and  the  following  remarks  upon  it 
apifeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Maf/izine  for  July  of  that  year  : 
"  From  this  examination  of  Dr  Franklin  the  reader  may 
form  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  state  and 
disposition  of  America,  of  the  expediency  or  ine.xpediency 
of  the  measure  in  question,  and  of  the  character  arid  coii- 
duct  of  the  minister  who  proposed  it,  than  from  all  that 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject  in  newspapers  and 
pamphlets,  under  the  titles  of  essays,  letters,  speeches,  and 
considerations,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  becoming  the 
object  of  public  attention  till  now.  The  questions  in 
general  were  put  with  great  subtlety  and  judgment,  and 
they  are  answered  with  such  deep  and  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  such  precision  and  perspicuity,  such  temper 
and  yet  such  spirit,  as  do  the  greatest  honour  to  Dr 
Franklin,  and  justify  the  general  opinion  of  his  chara^cter 
and  abilities." 

The  light  thrown  upon  colonial  affairs  by  Franklin's  ex- 
amination, more  probably  than  all  other  causes  combined, 
determined  parliameot  to  repeal  the  bill  almost  as  soon  as 
It  was  to  have  gone  into  operation,  and  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  Franklin's  examination.  It  was  to 
Franklin  a  never-to  be-forgotten  triumph.  He  celebrated  it 
characteristically.  "  As  the  Stamp  Act,"  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  "  is  at  length  repealed,  1  am  willing  you  should  have 
e  new  gown,  which  you  may  suppose  I  did  not  send  sooner 
as  I  knew  you  would  not  like  to  be  finer  than  your  neigh- 
bours unless  in  a  gown  of  your  own  spinning.  Had  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  totally  ceased,  it  was  a 
comfort  to  me  to  recollect  that  I  had  once  been  clothed, 
from  head  to  foot,  in  woollen  and  linen  of  my  wife's  manu- 
facture, that  I  never  was  prouder  of  my  dress  in  my  life, 
and  that  she  and  her  daughter  miglit  do  it  again  if  it  was 
necessary.  I  told  the  parliament  that  it  was  my  opinion, 
before  the  old  clothes  of  the  Americans  were  worn  out,  they 
might  have  new  ones  of  their  own  making.  I  have  sent 
you  a  fine  piece  of  Pompadour  satin,  14  yards,  cost  lis.  a 
yard  ;  a  silk  ni5gligte  and  petticoat  of  brocaded  lute  string, 
for  my  dear  Sally  [his  daughter] ;  with  two  dozen  gloves, 
four  bottles  of  lavender  water,  and  two  little  reels." 

The  news  of  the  repeal  filled  the  colonists  with  delight, 
and  restored  Franklin  to  their  confidence  and  affection. 
From  that  time  until  the  end  of  his  days  he  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  popular  man  in  America.  Unhappily  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  concession  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  mother  country  not  to  the  political  dogmas 
of  the  colonists.  The  king's  party  was  more  irritated  than 
instructed  by  its  defeat,  and  instead  of  surrendering  any  of 
its  pretensions  to  tax  the  colonies,  almost  immediately 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  passed,  asserting  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  parliament  over  the  colonies,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding parliament  another  bill,  which  also  passed,  imposing 
duties  on  the  paper,  paints,  glass,  and  tea  imported  by  the 
colonies.  This  tax  was  resented  by  the  colonies  with  no 
less  bitterness  and  determination  than  they  had  resented  the 
Stamp  Act.  It  conveyed  sterility  into  their  recent  triumph, 
and  aroused  a  feeling  akin  to  disloyalty.  It  made  the 
minor  differences  among  the  colonists  disappear,  and 
crystallized  public  opinion  with  marvellous  rapidity  around 
the  principle  of  "  no  taxation  without  representation," — a 
principle  which  it  was  impossible  to  make  acceptable  to  the 
king,  whose  old-fashioned  notions  of  the  royal  prerosntive 


had  only  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  irritating 
pertinacity  of  the  colonists.  Thus  the  issue  was  gradually 
made  up  between  the  mother  country  and  its  American 
dependencies.  Each  party  felt  that  its  first  duty  was  to  ba 
firm,  and  that  any  concession  would  bs  disastrous  as  well 
as  dishonourable.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  could  terminate 
but  In  one  way.  It  is  now  clear  to  all,  as  it  was  then  clear 
to  a  few,  that  the  passing  of  the  tea  and  paper  bill,  made 
the  difference  between  the  crown  and  the  colonists  irrecon- 
cilable, and  that  nothing  but  the  death  of  the  king  could 
prevent  a  war.  The  nino  succeeding  years  were  spent  by 
the  contending  parties  in  struggling'  for  position, — the 
colonies  becoming  more  indifferent  to  the  mother  country, 
and  tho  mother  country  less  disposed  .  to  put  up  with  the 
pretensions  of  her  offspring.  Franklin,  when  he  weiit  to 
London  in  17G4,  confidently  expected  to  return  in  the  follow- 
ing  year ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  leave  England  till  ten 
years  later,  and  then  with  the  depressing  suspicion  that 
the  resources  of  diplomacy  were  exhausted.  Meantime  he 
remitted  no  eiTort  to  find^ome  middle  ground  of  conciliation. 
Equipped  with  the  additional  authority  derived  from  com- 
missions to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  provinces  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  New  Jersey,  and  of  Georgia,  and  with  a  social 
influence  never  possessed  probably  by  any  other  American 
representative  at  the  English  court,  he  would  doubtless  have 
prevented  the  final  alienation  of  the  colonies,  if  such,  a  result, 
under  the  cifcumstances,  had  been  possible.  But  it  was 
not.  The  colonists  were  Englishmen  for  the  most  part,  and 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  make  concessions  which  would 
have  dishonoured  them ;  and  Franklin  was  not  the  man  to 
ask  of  them  such  concessions.  '  He  took  the  position  that 
"the  parliament  had  no  right  to  make  any  law  whatever 
binding  the  colonies;  that  the  king,  and  not  the  king,  Lords, 
and  Commons  collectively,  was  their  sovereign;  and  that  the 
king,  with  their  respective  parliaments,  is  their  only  legis- 
lator." In  other  words,  he  asked  only  what  England  has 
since  granted  to  all  her  colonies,  and  what,  but  for  the 
fatuous  obstinacy  of  the  king,  who  at  this  time  was  rather 
an  object  of  commiseration  than  of  criticism,  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  yielded.  But  under  the  pressure  of  the 
crown,  negotiation  and  debate  seemed  rather  to  aggravate 
the  differences  than  to  remove  them.  The  solemn  peti- 
tions of  the  colonists  to  the  throne  were  treated  with 
neglect  or  derision,  and  their  agents  with  contumely,  and 
Franklin  was  openly  insulted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
deprived  of  his  office  of  deputy-postmaster,  and  was  scarcely 
safe  from  personal  outrage.  Satisfied  that  his  usefulness  in 
England  was  at  an  end,  he  placed  his  agencies  in  the  hands 
of  Arthur  Lee,  an  American  lawyer  practising  at  the 
London  bar,  and  on  the  21st  of  March  1775,  again  set  sail 
for  Philadelphia.  On  reaching  home  his  last  hope  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire  was  dissipated 
by  the  news  which  awaited  him  of  collisions  which  had 
occurred,  some  two  weeks  previous,  between  the  people 
and  the  royal  troops  at  Concord  and  at  Lexington.  He 
found  the  colonies  in  flagrant  rebellion,  and  himself  sud- 
denly transformed  from  a  peacemaker  into  a  warmaker. 

The  tvo  years  which  followed  were  among  the  busiest  of 
his  life.  The  very  morning  of  his  arrival  he  was  elected, 
by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  a  delegate  to  that  conti- 
nental congress  then  sitting  in  Philadelphia  which  consoli- 
dated the  armies  of  the  colonies,  placed  George  Washington 
in  command  of  them,  issued  the  first  continental  currency, 
and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  resisting  the  imperial 
government.  In  this  congress  he  served  on  not  less  than 
ten  committees.  One  of  its  first  measures  was  to  organize 
a  continental  postal  system  and  to  make  Franklin  post- 
master-general. Thus  he  was  avenged  for  his  dismissal 
IS  months  before  from  the  office  of  deputy  by  being 
appointed  to  "a  place  of  higher  rank    and  augmented 
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authority.  He  planned  an  appeal  for  aid  from  tlio  king  of 
the  French,  and  wrote  the  instructions  of  Silas  Deane,  a 
member  of  the  congress,  who  was  to  convey  it ;  he  was 
sent  as  one  of  three  commissioners  to  Canada,  in  one  of  the 
most  inclement  months  of  the  year,  on  what  proved  an  in- 
effectual mission  to  persuade  the  Canadians  to  join  the  new 
colonial  union ;  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  the  conference  which  met  on  the  18th  of  June 
1776,  and  which,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
formally  renounced  all  allegiance  to  King  George,  and  called 
for  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  form  a  con- 
stitutional government  for  the  United  Colonies.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  committee  of  five  which  drew  up  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence."  When  about 
to  sign  it,  Hancock,  one  of  his  colleagues,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "We  must  be  unanimous;  there  must  be  no  pulling 
different  ways  ;  we  must  all  hang  together."  "  Yes,"  replied 
Franklin,  "  we  must  hang  together,  or  we  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  hang  separately."  He  was  also  chosen  president  of  the 
convention  called  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  commenced  its  session  on  the  16th  of 
July  1776.  He  was  selected  by  congress  to  discuss  terms 
of  peace  with  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  had  arrived  in 
New  York  harbour  on  the  12th  of  July  1776,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  British  naval  forces  in  American  waters,  and 
on  the  26th  of  September,  upon  the  receipt  of  encouraging 
news  from  France,  he  was  chosen  unanimously  to  be  one 
of  three  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  and  solicit  his 
support.  His  colleagues  were  John  Adams,  destined  to  be 
Washington's  successor  in  the  presidency,  and  Arthur  Lee, 
Franklin's  successor  in  the  agency  in  London. 

Franklin,  now  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  proceeded 
to  collect  all  the  money  he  could  command,  amounting  to 
between  .£3000  or  £4000,  lent  it  to  congress,  and  with 
two  grandsons  set  sail  in  the  sloop  of  war  "  Reprisal"  on  the 
27th  day  of  October,  arriving  at  Nantes  on  the  7lh  of 
December,  and  at  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month. 
With  his  usual  tact  and  forecast  he  found  quarters  in  a 
touso  in  Passy  (then  a  suburb  but  now  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Paris)  belonging  to  an  active  friend  of  the  cause  he 
represented — Le  Ray  de  Chaumont — who  held  influential 
relations  with  the  court,  and  through  whom  he  was  enabled 
to  be  in  the  fullest  communication  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment without  compromising  it 

At  the  time  of  Franklin's  arrival  in  Paris,  ho  was  already 
one  of  the  most  talked  about  men  in  the  world.  He  was 
a  member  of  every  important  learned  society  in  Europe  ; 
he  was  a  member,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  one  of  eight  foreign  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  Three  editions  of  his 
scientific  works  had  already  appeared  in  Paris,  and  a  new 
edition,  much  enlarged,  had  recently  appeared  in  London. 
To  all  these  advantages  he  added  4  political  purpose — the 
dismemberment  of  the  British  empire — which  was  entirely 
congenial  to  every  citizen  of  France.  "  Franklin's  reputa- 
tion," wrote  Mr  Adams,  who,  unhappily,  was  never  able  to 
regard  his  colleague's  fame  with  entire  equanimity,  "was 
more  universal  than  that  of  Leibnitz  or  Newton,  Frederick 
or  Voltaire,  and  bis  character  more  beloved  and  esteemed 
than  all  of  them.  ...  If  a  collection  could  be  made  of 
all  tho  gazettes  of  Europe  for  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
'century  a  greater  number  of  panegyrical  paragraphs  upon 
le  grand  Franliin  would  appear,  it  is  believed,  than  upon 
any  other  man  that  ever  lived." 

"  Franklin's  appearance  in  the  French  salons,  even 
before  he  began  to  negotiate,  "  says  the  German  liisiorian 
Schlosser,  "  was  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  whole 
of  Europe.  .  .  .  His  dross,  tho  simplicity  of  his  external 
aj,pearance,  the  friendly  meekness  of  the  old  man,  aod  the 
apparent  humility  of  the  Quaker,  procured  for  Frpc-ilr.m  a 


mass  of  votaries  among  the  court  circles  who  used  to  be 
alarmed  at  its  coarseness  and  unsophisticated  truths." 
We  may  here  add  that  such  was  the  number  of  portraits, 
busts,  and  medallions  of  him  in  circulation  before  he  left 
Paris  that  he  would  have  been  recognized  from  them  bj 
nearly  every  adult  citizen  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
Writing  to  his  daughter  in  the  third  year  of  his  residence  in 
Paris,  of  a  medallion  to  which  she  had  alluded,  he  says  — 
"  A  variety  of  others  have  been  made  since,  of  different 
sizes ;  some  to  be  set  in  the  lids  of  snuff-boxes  and  .some 
so  small  as  to  be  worn  in  rings,  and  the  numbers  sold  are 
incredible.  These,  with  the  pictures,  busts,  and  prints  (of 
which  copies  are  spread  everywhere)  have  made  your 
father's  face  as  well  known  as  the  moon,  so  that  he  durst 
not  do  anything  that  would  oblige  him  to  run  away,  as 
his  phiz  would  discover  him  wherever  he  should  venture 
to  show  it." 

The  story  of  Franklin's  mission  to  France,  as  recorded 
in  his  own  correspondence,  is  singularly  interesting  and 
romaritic.  In  these  respects  it  is  difficult  to  fiud  its  parallel 
in  theJiterature  of  diplomacy.  Its  results  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  He  became  at  once,  as  already  stated,  an 
object  of  greater  popular  interest  than  any  other  man  in 
France, — an  interest  which,  during  his  eight  years'  sojuurn 
there,  seemed  always  on  the  increase.  Streets  in  numerous 
cities,  and  several  societies,  were  named  after  him  ;  the 
French  Academy  paid  him  its  highest  honours,  and  ho 
conferred  more  distinction  upon  any  salon  he  frequented 
than  it  could  reciprocate.  He  animated  French  society 
with  a  boundless  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  rebel 
colonists,  persuaded  the  Government  that  the  interests  of 
France  required  her  to  aid  them,  obtained  a  treaty  of 
alliance  at  a  crisis  in  their  fortunes  in  the  winter  of  1777, 
when  such  an  alliance  was  decisive,  and  the  great  moral 
advantage  of  a  royal  frigate  to  convey  the  news  of  it 
to  America.  A  few  months  later  he  signed  the  treaties 
which  bound  the  two  countries  to  mutual  friendship  and 
defence,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  March  1778  the 
three  envoys  were  formally  received  by  the  king  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  through  them  the  country  they  represented 
was  first  introduced  into  the  family  of  independent  nations. 

In  February  of  the  following  year  General  Lafayette,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  the  rebel  army, 
returning  to  France  on  leave,  brought  a  commission  frum 
the  American  congress  to  Dr  Franklin  as  sole  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France.  From 
this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  Franklin's  para- 
mount duty  to  encourage  the  French  Government  to  supply 
the  colonists  with  money.  How  successfully  he  discharged 
this  duty  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement  of 
the  advances  made  by  France  upon  his  solicitation  ; — In 
1777,  2,000,000  francs;  in  1778,  3,000,000  francs;  in 
1779,  1,000,000  francs;  in  1780,  4,000,000  francs;  in 
1781,  10,000,000  francs;  in  1782,  6,000,000  francs;  in 
all,  26,000,000  francs.  To  obtain  these  aids  at  a  time 
when  France  was  not  only  at  war,  but  practically  bankrupt, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  strenuous  resistance  of  Necker,  the 
minister  of  finance,  was  an  achievement,  tho  credit  of  which, 
tliere  is  the  best  reason  for  believing,  was  mainly  due  to 
the  matchless  diplomacy  of  Franklin.  Writing  to  the 
French  minister  in  Philadelphia,  December  4,  IVSO,  the^ 
Coimt  de  Vergennes  said — 

"  A3  to  Dr  Fmnkliu,  his  conduct  leaves  congress  nothing  to  dcsirai 
It  is  as  zealous  and  patriotic  as  it  is  wise  and  circumspect,  and  yon 
may  affirm  with  assurance,  on  all  occasions  where  you  think  propan 
that  the  method  lie  pursues  is  m\ich  more  efficacious  than  il  would 
lie  if  he  were  to  assume  a  tone  of  importunity  in  multiplying  hi» 
demands,  and  above  all  in  supporting  them  by  menaces  (an  allusion 
to  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  Franklin's  colleagues),  to  which  we 
should  fjive  neither  credence  nor  value,  and  which  would  only  tend 
to  renikr  him  ]icrsonally  disagrcoablo. " 
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Again,  Febraary  15,  1781,  Tergeanes  wrote  :— 
■  "  If  you  are  questioned  respecting  an  opinion  of  Dr  Franklin, 
fou  may  without  hesitation  say  that  we  esteem  him  as  much  on 
tccaunt  of  the  patriotism  as  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct ;  and  it  has 
been  owing  in  a  great  part  to  this  cause,  and  the  confidence  we  put 
In  the  veracity  of  Dr  Franklin,  that  we  have  determined  to  relieve 
ihe  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which  he  has  been  placed  by  con- 
Hress.  It  may  be  judged  from  this  fact,  which  is  of  a  personal 
naturs,  if  that  minister's  conduct  has  been  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  his  conntiy,  or  if  any  othei'  would  have  had  the  same  advan- 
tages," 

Franklin  had  been  for  some  years  a  martyr  to  .the  gout, 
which,  with  other  infirmities  incident  to  hu  advanced  age 
of  seventy-five,  determined  him  to  ask  congress,  in  1781, 
to  relieve  him,  in  a  letter  so  full  of  dignity  and  feeling,  that 
no  one  can  read  it  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
century,  without  emotion. 

"  I  must;  now,"  he  wrote,  after  disposing  of  oflScial  topics,  "  beg 
leave  to  say  something  relating  to  myself — a  subject  with  which  I 
have  not  often  troubled  congress.  1  have  passed  my  seventy-fifth 
ear,  and  I  find  that  the  long  and  severe  fit  of  the  gout  which  I 
lad  the  last  winter  had  shaken  me  exceedingly,  and  I  am  yet  far 
from  having  recovered  the  bodily  strength  I  before  enjoyed.  I  do 
not  know  that  my  mental  faculties  are  impaired, — perhaps  I  shall 
be  the  last  to  discover  that, — but  I  am  sensible  of  great  diminution 
of  my  activity,  a  quality  I  think  particularly  neceasary  in  your 
minister  at  this  court.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  your  affairs  may 
some  tim«  or  other  suffer  by  my  daficiehey.  I  find  also  that  the 
business  is  too  heavy  for  me  and  too  confining.  The  constant 
attendance  at  home,  which  is  necessary  for  receiving  and  accepting 
your  bills  of  exchange  (a  matter  foreign  to  my  ministerial  functions), 
to  answer  letters,  and  perform  other  parts  of  my  employment,  pr«- 
vents  my  taking  the  air  and  exercise  which  my  annual  journeys 
formerly  used  to  afford  me,  and  which  contributed  much  to  the 
preservation  of  my  health.  There  are  many  other  little  personal 
attentions  which  the  infirmities  of  age  render  necessary  to  an  old 
man's  comfort,  even  in  some  degree  to  the  continuance  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  with  which  business  often  interferes. 

*'  I  have  been  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  enjoyed  public  confi- 
dence in  some  shape  or  other  during  the  long  term  of  fifty  years,  and 
honour  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  ambition ;  and  I  have  no 
other  left  but  that  of  repose,  which  I  hope  the  congress  mil  grant 
me  by  sending  some  person  to  supply  my  place.  At  the  same  time 
I  beg  they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  npt  any  the  least  doubt  of 
their  success  in  the  glorious  cause,  nor  any  disgust  received  in  their 
service,  that  induces  mc  to  decline  it,  but  purely  'and  simply  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned.  'And  as  I  cannot  at  present  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  a  sea  voyage  (the  last  having  been  almost  too  much  for 
me),  and  would  not  again  expose  myself  to  the  hazard  of  capture  and 
imprisonment  in  this  time  of  war,  I  propose  to  remain  here  at  least 
till  the  peace — perhaps  it  may  be  for  the  remainder  of  my  life — and 
if  any  knowledge  or  experienco  I  have  acquired  here  may  be  thought 
of  use  to  my  successor,  I  shall  freely  commxmieate  it  and  assist  him 
with  any  influence  I  may  be  supposed  to  have,  or  counsel  that  may 
be  desired  of  me." 

Congress  not  only  declined  to  receive  his  resignation,  but 
with  its  refusal  sent  him  a  commission,  jointly  with  John 
Adams  and  John  Jay,  who  had  been  the  agent  of  the  con- 
gress in  Spain,  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Cornwallis  had  sur- 
rendered at  Yorktown  on  the  17th  of  October  of  that  year, 
the  anniversary  of  Burgoyne's  disastrous  surrender  at 
Saratoga  just  four  years  before,  and  a  farther  prosecution 
of  the  war  beyond^  what  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
most  favourable  terms  of  peace  was  no  longer  advocated  by 
any  party  in  England.  Active  negotiations  with  Franklin 
and  his  associates  were  opened,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November  a  preliminary- treaty  was  signed  by  the  English 
and  American  commissioners  ;  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  30th  of  September  1783,  and  ratified  by  congress 
January  14,  1784,  and  by  the  English  Government  on  the 
9th  of  April  following.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
liminary treaty  Franklin  renewed  his  application  to.  congress 
to  be  relieved,  to  which  lie  received  no  answer.  A  few 
weeks  after  signing  the  definitive  treaty,  he  renewed  it 
again,  but  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  March  1785  that 
congress  adopted  the  resolution  which  permitted  "The 
Honourable  Benjamin  FrankL'n  to  return  to  America  as 
soon  as  convenient,"  and  three  days  Uter  it  appointed 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  Eucesed  him. 


During  his  stay  in  Paris  Franklin  gave  by  no  means  all 
his  time  to  political  problems.  He  wrote  a  paper  for  the 
Koyal  Society  on  the  subject  of  balloons,  a  topic  which,^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Montgolfiers,  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  at  that  time  in  France.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
commended  it  for  its  completeness.  To  some  one  who 
asked  the  use  of  the  new  invention  Franklin  replied  by 
asking,  "What  is  the  use  of  a  new-born  babyl"  In  1784 
he  was  appointed  by  the  French  Academy  one  of  a  commis- 
sion ordered  by  the  king  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 
"mesmerisia"';  and  to  a  large  extent  he  directed  the 
investigation  which  resulted  in  the  disgrace  and  flight  of 
Mesmer  and  his  final  disappearance  from  the  public  eye. 
Franklin's  Information  to  those  who  would  Remove  to 
America,  his  A'ew  Treatise  on  Privateering,  his  Essay  on 
Raising  the  Wages  in  Europe  hy  the  American  Revolutiwi, 
his  Letter  to  Vaughan  on  Luxury,  his  Story  of  the  Whistle, 
together  with  his  private  as  well  as  official  correspondence, 
kept  the  world  constantly  talking  about  him  and  wondering 
at  the  inexhaustible  variety  and  unconventional  novelty  of 
his  resources,  "You  replace  Dr  Franklin,"  I  hear,  said 
the  Count  de  Vergennes  to  JefferSbn  when  they  first  met. 
"  I  succeed,  no  one  can  replace  him,"  was  Jefferson's  reply. 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  July  1785  that,  accompanied  by 
some  members  of  his  family  and  most  intimate  friends,  he 
set  out  for  Havre  on  his  return  to  America.  In  view  of  his 
infirmities,  the  queen  had  placed  one  of  her  litters  at  his 
disposal ;  the  nest  day  he  was  constrained  by  a  most 
pressing  invitation  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Cardinal  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  at  Gaillon.  At  Rouen,  he  was  waited  upon 
by  a  deputation  of  the  Academy  of  that  city.  At  Ports- 
mouth, where  the  party  joined  the  vessel  that  was  to  take 
them  home,  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph's,  "  the  good  bishop," 
as  Franklin  used  to  style  him,  an  old  friend  and  correspond- 
ent, came  down  with  his  family  to  see  him,  and  remained 
with  him  for  the  two  or  three  days  before  they  sailed. 

On  the  13th  of  September  Franklin,  who  had  become 
by  far  the  most  widely  known  and  the  most  eminent 
of  Americans,  disembarked  again  at  the  very  wharf  in 
Philadelphia  on  which,  sixty-two  years  before,  he  had 
landed  a  houseless,  homeless,  friendless,  and  substantially 
penniless  runaway  apprentice  of  seventeen.  The  day  suc- 
ceeding his  arrival,  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  voted 
him  a  congratulatory  address ;  the  public  bodies  very 
generally  waited  upon  him,  and  General  Washington,  by 
letter,  asked  to  join  in  the  public  gratulations  upon  his  safe 
return  to  America,  and  upon  the  many  eminent  services  ho 
had  rendered.  Sensible  as  his  countrymen  were  of  the  mag- 
nititde  of  their  obligations  to  him,  and  of  his  increasing 
infirmities,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  that 
they  could  dispense  with  his  services.  :  In  the  month  suc- 
ceeding his  arrival  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  munici- 
pal council  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  also  unani- 
mously elected  chairman.  He  was  soon  after  elected  by 
the  executive  council  and  assembly  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  seventy-six  out  of  the  seventy-seven  votes  casL 
"  I  have  not  firmness  enough,"  he  wrote  to  an  old  friend, 
'•  to  resist  the  unanimous  desire  of  my  country  folks,  and 
I  find  myself  harnessed  again  to  their  service  another 
year.  They  engrossed  the  prime  of  my  life.  They  havt 
eaten  my  flesh,  and  seem  .resolved  now  to  pick  my  bones." 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1786,  he  was  unani 
mously  re-elected,  and  again  unanimously  in  1787.  He  wai 
also  chosen  a  member  of  the  national  convention,  of  which 
Washington  was  a  member  and  president,  which  met  on 
the  second  Monday  of  May  1787,  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  the  new  confederacy.  To  the  joint  influence  of  Franklin 
and  Washington  probably  should  be  ascribed  the  final 
adoption  of  the  constitution  which  this  convention  framed, 
and  whirh  continues  tw  be  the  fundaiaentol  law  of  Ih* 
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United  Stales.  The  most  original,  it  not  tLo  most  ingcni- 
0U8,  and  perliaps,  in  view  of  the  grave  difficulties  it  disposed 
of,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  constitution  they  con- 
structed— that  which  gave  the  States  equal  representation 
in  the  upper  house  or  senate  and  in  the  lower  house  repre- 
sentation according  to  population — was  the  device  of  Frank- 
lin. For  his  three  years'  service  as  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Frankim  refused  to  accept  any  compensation  beyond 
a  reimbursement  of  the  postoge  he  had  paid  on  official 
letters,  amounting  to  some  £77,  53.  6d.,  it  being  one  of  !iis 
notions,  which  he  advocated  in  the  convention,  that 
the  chief  magistrates  of  a  nation  should  serve  witliout 
pecuniary  compensation,  Franklin  survived  his  retirement 
from  office  two  years,  which  he  consecrated  almost  as  exclu- 
sively to  tlie  public  use  as  any  other  two  of  his  life, 
although  most  of  the  time  the  victim  of  excruciating  pain. 
His  pen  was  never  more  actively  nor  more  efTectively 
employed.  Ho  helped  to  organize  and  was  president  of 
the  first  society  formed  on  the  American  continent  or 
anywhere  else,  we  believe,  for  tho  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
as  Its  president  wrote  and  signed  the  first  remonstrance 
against  slavery  addressed  to  the  Americrm  congress. 

Franklin  died  in  his  own  house,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
17th  of  April  1790,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Since  then,  as  in  life,  his  fame  has  gone  on  increasing.  No 
American  has  ever  received  such  varied  and  extensive 
liomage  from  his  countrymen.  Tiiere  is  no  State  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  few  counties  that  have  not  a 
town  called  Franklin  (Ohio  has  nineteen  of  them) ;  scarce 
a  town  that  does  not  boast  of  its  Franklin  Street,  or  its 
Franklin  Square,  or  its  Franklin  hotel,  or  its  Franklin 
bank,  or  its  Franklin  insurance  company,  and  so  on  ;  his 
bust  or  portrait  is  everywhere  ;  and  some  sort  of  a  monu- 
ment of  Franklin  is  among  the  attractions  of  almost  every 
large  city. 

When  Franklin,  the  fugitive  apprentice  boy,  in  1723, 
walked  up  Market  Street  on  the  morning  of  his  first  arrival 
in  Philadelphia,  munching  the  rolls  in  which  he  had  in- 
vested a  portion  of  the  last  dollar  he  had  in  the  world,  the 
curious  spectacle  he  presented  did  not  escape  the  attentiun 
of  Miss  Pvead,  a  comely  girl  of  eighteen  years  who  chanced 
to  bo  standing  in  the  door  of  her  father's  house  when  he 
passed.  Not  long  after,  accident  gave  him  an  introduction 
to  her;  they  fell  in  love,  and,  soon  after  his  return  from 
his  trip  to  England,  he  married  her.  By  her  he  had  two 
children,  a  son  who  died  young,  whom  Franklin  spoke  of 
as  tho  finest  child  he  ever  saw,  and  a  daughter,  Sally,  who 
married  Richard  Bache,  of  Yorkshire,  England.  Mrs  Bache 
had  eight  children,  from  whom  are  descended  all  that  are 
now  known  to  inherit  any  of  the  blood  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  _  Before  his  marriage  Franklin  had  a  son  whom 
ho  namel  William,  who  acted  as  his  secretary  during  his 
first  official  residence  in  England,  and  who,  as  a  compliment 
to  the  father,  was  made  governor  of  the  province  of  New 
Jersey,  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  William  adhered  to 
the  mother  country,  which  exposed  him  to  serious  indig- 
nities and  was  a  source  of  profound  mortification  to  his 
father.  Ne.xt  to  the  loss  of  his  only  legitimate  son,  this 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  sorrow  of  Franklin's  life. 

"  You  conceived,  you  say,"  WTote  Franklin  to  liim  nine  years 
after  the  rupture,  "that  your  duty  to  your  king  and  regard  for 
your  country  required  tliis.  1  ouglit  not  "to  blame  you  for  dilfciing 
in  sentiments  with  me  on  puLlic  affairs.  U'c  arc  men  all  subject  to 
crroi-s.  Our  opinions  are  not  in  our  own  power.  Tliey  are  formed 
and  governed  much  by  circumstances  that  arc  often  as  inexplicable  as 
they  arc  irresistible.  Your  situation  was  such  that  few  would  have 
censured  your  remaining  neuter,  though  there  are  natural  duties 
\ihich  precede  political  ones,  and  cannot  be  e.xtinguislied  by  them." 

Without  presuming  to  extenuate  anything  that  was 
unfilial  in  Governor  Franklin's  conduct,  v.-e  cannot  help 
remarking  that  Fraaklin,  with  a  blindness  commou   to 


parents,  quite  overlooked  tho  fact  that  nis  son,  wTicn  ho 
determined  to  adhere  lo  the  sovereign  whom  he  had 
sworn  loyally  to  serve,  was  a  lusty  lad  i>l  forty-five 
years. 

In  his  will  the  father  left  William  his  lands  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  forgave  him  the  debts  due  to  him.  "  The  part 
he  acted  against  me  in  the  late  war,"  continued  the  will, 
"  which  is  of  public  notoriety,  will  account  for  my  leaving 
hiin  no  more  of  an  estate  he  endeavoured  to  deprive  me  of." 
Governor  Franklin  had  a  son  who  also  was  not  born  in 
wedlock,  named  William  Temple  Franklin.  He  was  brought 
up  by  his  grandfather  and  served  him  in  the  capacity  of 
private  secretary  during  most  of  his  residence  in  France, 
and  after  his  return  to  the  United  States.  Franklin  tried 
repeatedly  but  unsuccessfully  to  have  the  young  man 
appointed  to  some  subordinate  mission.  He  had  been 
brought  lip  in  France,  his  education  was  strangely  deficient,, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  left  an  altogether  favourable 
impression  upon  his  countrymen  abroad  or  at  home  after 
his  return.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  they  judged  liim 
more  correctly  than  his  grandfather  did.  To  this  grandson 
Franklin  bequeathed  most  of  his  books  and  all  his  manu- 
scripts and  papers,  from  which  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  writings  of  his  grandfather,  purporting  to 
be  complete,  in  1816,  and  after  a  delay  never  satisfactorily 
explained  and  apparently  inexcusable.  A  criticism  of  this 
publication,  attributed  to  JeflVey,  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
Iwr/h  A'eview,  No.  56,  August  1817. 

Though  spending  more  than  half  of  his  life  in  the  public 
service,  Frifhklin  was  never  for  a  moment  dependent  upon 
the  Government  for  his  livelihood.  With  the  aid  of  his 
newspaper,  his  frugality,  and  his  foresight,  he  was  enabled 
to  command  every  comfort  and  luxury  he  desired  through 
his  long  life,  and  to  leave  to  his  descendants  a  fortune 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for  his  fame,  and  valued 
at  the  time  of  his  death  at  about  £30,000  sterling. 
Though  rendering  to  his  country  as  a  diplomatist  and 
statesman,  and  to  the  world  as  a  philosopher,  incalculable 
services,  he  never  sought  nor  received  from  either  of 
these  sources  any  pecuniary  advantage.  Wherever  ho  lived 
he  was  tho  inevitable  centre  of  a  system  of  influences- 
always  important  and  constantly  enlarging  ;  and  dying,  he 
perpetuated  it  by  an  autobiography  which  to  this  day  not 
only  remains  one  of  the  most  widely  read  and  readable 
books  in  our  language,' but  has  had  the  distinction  of  en- 
riching the  literature  of  nearly  every  other.  No  man  has- 
ever  lived  whose  life  has  been  more  universally  studied  by 
his  countrymen  or  is  more  familiar  to  thein. 

Though  his  pen  seemed  never  idle,  the  longest  production 
attributed  to  his  pen  was  his  autobiography,  of  less  than  300 
8vo  pages,  and  yet,  whatever  subject  occupied  his  pen,  he 
never  left  the  impression  of  incompleteness.  He  was  never 
tediou3,and  an  inexhaustible  humour,  a  classic  simplicity,au 
exquisite  grace,  and  uniform  good  sense  and  taste  informed- 
ami  gave  permanent  interest  to  everything  he  wrote. 
Franklin  was  not  an  orator,  but  when  he  spoke,  as  he  did 
occasionally  in  the  several  deliberative  bodies  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  liis  word,  though  brief,  was,  like  his  writ- 
ing.s,  always  clear,  judicious,  felicitous,  and  potential  No 
man  ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  gift  of  putting 
an  argument  into  an  anecdote. 

His  country  owes  much  to  him  for  his  service  in  various 
public  capacities  ;  the  world  owes  much  to  the  fruits  of  his. 
pen  ;  but  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
probably,  was  what  he  did  by  his  example  and  life  to. 
dignify  manual  labour.  While  Diderot  was  teaching  the 
dignity  of  labour  in  France  and  the  folly  of  social  standards 
that  proscribed  it,  Franklin  was  illustrating  it  in  America, 
and  proving  by  his  own  most  conclusive  example  that 
''  Honour  and  amc  from  no  condition  rise," 
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there  are  few  born  into  tliis  world  so  ill-conditioned  that 
they  cannot  find  comfort  and  encouragement  from  some 
portion  of  the  life  of  Franklin ;  none  of  any  station  who 
may  not  meditate  on  it  with  advantage.  That  feature  of  it 
which  13  most  valuable  will  probably  be  found  most  difficult 
to  imitate.  It  is  stated  by  himself  iu  tlie  following  extract 
from  his  diary  in  1784  : — 

<  "  Tuesday  27th. — Lord  Fitzraaurice  called  to  seo  mo,  his  father 
having  requested  that  I  should  give  him  such  instnictiva  hints  as 
might  be  useful  to  him.  I  occasionally  mentioned  tlie  old  story  of 
Demosthenes's  answer  to  one  who  demanded  what  was  the  first 
point  of  oratory  I  .<4c(ioJi ;  the  second  ?  /tc/imi;  the  third?  Action, — 
irhich  I  said  had  been  generally  understood  to  mean  the  action  of 
ui  orator  with  his  hands  in  speaking,  but  that  I  thought  another  kind 
of  '  action  '  of  more  importance  to  an  orator  who  would  persuade 
psople  to  follow  his  advice,  viz., — such  a  course  of  action  in  the 
sonduct  of  life  aa  would  impress  them  with  an  opinion  of  his 
integrity  as  well  as  of  his  understanding ;  that  thi*  opinion  once 
established,  all  the  difficulties,  delays,  and  oppositions  usually 
accasioned  by  doubts  and  suspicions  were  prevented ;  and  such  a 
man,  though  a  very  imperfect  speaker,  would  almost  always  carry 
bis  points  ogainst  the  most  flourishing  orator  who  had  not  tlio 
:haracter  of  sincerity.  To  express  my  sense  of  the  importance  of  a 
food  private  character  in  public  aflairs  more  strongly,  I  said  the 
idvantage  of  having  it,  and  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  it,  were 
10  great  that  I  even  believe  if  George  111.  had  had  a  bad  private 
:haraoter  and  John  Wilkes  a  good  one,  tho  latter  might  have  tui'ncd 
the  former  out  of  his  kingdom." 

Though  Franklin  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  what 
ire  termed  worldly  considerations,  his  public  life  was 
(ingularly  free  from  any  vulgar  or  degrading  trace  of  self- 
!oeking;  he  never  is  found  making  the  {lublic  interests 
locondary  to  his  own ;  though  holding  office  a  good  portion 
of  his  life,  he  never  treated  office  holding  as  a  profession,' 
nor  the  jjublic  treasury  as  the  accumulations  of  the  many 
[or  the  good  of  a  few.  His  private  affairs  and  the  public 
business  were  never  allowed  to  become  entangled  or  to 
iepend  tho  one  upon  the  other.  'Though,  from  the  nature  of 
tiifl  various  employments,  a  target  for  every  form  of  malevo- 
lence and  detrac'iiori  during  tlio  last  half  of  his  life,  his 
word  was  never  in.  beached,  nor  his  good  faith  and  fairness, 
Bven  to  his  enemies  suecessfuUy  questioned.  Of  some 
irregularities  in  his  youth  he  early  repented,  and  for  the 
bfttiofit  of  mankind  made  a  public  confession,  and  all  the 
reparation  that  was  possible. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  Franklin's  works  Is  that  of  Jarcu 
Sparks,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1836-10.  An  edition  of  tho  auto- 
biography, revised  by  John  Bigelow,  from  original  MSS.,  appeared 
in  1868,  and  again  in  1875,  3  vols.  Parton's  Li/c  and  Times 
if  Benjamin  Franklin,'  2  vols.,  was  published  at  New  York,  iu 
1864.  ..  (J.  B!.) 

The  foregoing  article  is  reprinted,  hy  permission  of  Messrs  Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  from  Franklin,  a  Sketch,  by  John 
Bigeiow,  Boston,  1879. 

FRANKLIN, 'Sir  John  (1786-1847),  rear-admiral, 
was  born  at  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  April  16, 1786.  Sprung 
from  a  line  of  free-holders,  or  "  franklins,"  his  father 
inherited  a  small  family  estate,  which  was  so  deeply 
niortgaged  by  his  immediate  predecessor  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  sell  it ;  but  by  his  success  in  commercial 
pursuits  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  and  educate  a  family 
of  twelve  children.  John,  the  youngest  son,  was  destined 
for  the  church  by  his  father,  who,  with  this  view,  had 
purchased  an  advowson  for  him.  Ho  received  tho  t'udi- 
ments  of  education  at  St  Ives,  and  afterwards  attended 
Louth  Grammar  School  for  two  years  ;  but  having  cm- 
ployed  a  holiday  in  walking  12  miles  with  a  companion  to 
loo'c  at  the  sea,  which  up  to  that  time  ho  knew  only  by 
description,  his  imagination  was  so  impressed  that  ho 
determined  to  be  a  sailor.  In  tho  hope  of  dispelling  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  boyish  fancy,  his  fathtr  sent  him  on  a 
trial  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  a  merchantman ;  but  it  being  found 
oh  his  return  that  his  wishes  were  unchanged,  an  entry  on 
tho  quarterdeck  of  the  "  Polyphemus,"  74,  Captain  Law- 
ford,  was  procured  for  him  in  If 00 ;  and  this  ship  having 


led  the  line  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801,  young 
Franklin  had  the  honour  of  serving  in  Nelson's  hardest^ 
fought  action. ,  Two  months  after  the  action  of  Copen- 
hagen, he  joined  the  "  Investigator,"  discovery-ship,  com- 
manded by  his  relative  Captain  Flinders,  and  under,  the 
training  of  that  able  scientific  officer,  while  employed  in 
exploring  and  mapping  the  coasts  of  AubiraVii  he  acquired 
a  correctness  of  astronomical  observation  and  r  skill  in 
surveying  which  proved  of  eminent  utility  in  his  future 
career.  Franklin  was  on  board  the  "Porpoise"  when 
that  ship  and  tlio  "Cuto"  were  wrecked,  August  18, 
1803,  on  a  coral  reef,  off  the  coast  of  Australia  (see 
Flinders).  After  this  misfortune,  Franklin  proceeded  to 
Canton,  where  he  obtained  a  passage  to  England  in  tli^ 
"Earl  Camden,"  East  Indiaman,  commanded  by  Sir 
Nathaniel  Dance,  commodore  of  the  China  fleet  of  1 6  sail. 
On  tho  15th  of  February  1804  Captain  Dance  repulsed  a 
.'.trong  French  squadron,  led  by  the  redoubtable  Admiral 
Liiiois.  In  this  action  Franklin  performed  the  important 
duty  of  signal  midshipman.  On  reaching  England, 
lie  joined  the  "  Bellerophon,"  74,  and  in  that  ship  lie  was 
again  entrusted  with  the  signals,  a  duty  which  he  executed 
with  his  accustomed  coolness  and  intrepidity  in  the  great 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  In  the  "Bedford,"  his  next  ship,  ho 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  remaining  in  her  for 
si.x  years,  latterly  as  first  lieutenant,  served  in  the  blockade 
of  Flushing,  on  tho  coast  of  Portugal,  and  in  other  parts, 
of  the  world,  but  chiefly  on  the  Brazil  station,  whither 
tho  "  Bedford  "  went  as  part  of  the  convoy  which 'escorted 
tho  royal  family  of  Portugal  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1808. 
In  tho  ill-managed  and  disastrous  attack  on  New  Orleans, 
ho  commanded  the  "Bedford's"  boats  in  an  engagement 
with  the  enemy's  gunboats,  one-of  which  he  boarded  and  cap- 
tured, receiving  a  slight  wound  in  the  hand-to-hand  fi^'ht. 

On  peace  being  established,  Franklin  turned  his  attention 
once  more  to  the  scientific' branch  of  his  profession,  and 
sedulously  extended  his  knowledge  of  surveying.  In  1818 
the  discovery  of  o  north-west  passage  became  again,  after  a 
long  interval,  a  national  object,  and  Lieutenant  Franklin  was 
appointed  to  the  "Trent,"  as  second  to  Captain  Buchan  of 
the  "Dorothea,"  hired  vessels  equipped  for  penetrating  to 
the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  and,  if  possible,  crossing  the  Polar 
Sea  by  that  route.  During  a  heavy  storm,  both  ships  were 
forced  to  seek  for  safety  by  boring  into  the  closely  packed 
ice,  in  which  extremely  hazardous  operation  the  "  Dorothea  " 
was  so  much  damaged  that  her  reaching  England  became 
doubtful;  but  the  "Trent"  having  sustained  less  injury^ 
Franklin  requested  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  the  voyage 
alone,  or  under  Captain  Buchan,  who  had  the  powsr  of  sm- 
barking  in  tho  "Trent"  if  he  chose.  The  latter,  however, 
declined  to  leave  his  officers  and  men  at  a  time  when  the 
ship  was  almost  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  directed 
Franklin  to  convoy  him  to  England.  Though  success  did 
not  attend  this  voyage,  it  brought  Franklin  into  personal 
intercourse  with  the  leading  scientific  men  of  London,  and 
they  were  not  slow  in  ascertaining  his  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  command  of  such  an  enterprise.  To  calmness  in  danger, 
promptness  and  fertility  of  resource,  and  excellent  seaman- 
ship, he  added  other  qualities  less  common,  more  especially 
an  ardent  desire  to  promote  science  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  merely  for  the  distinction  which  eminence  in  it  confers, 
together  with  a  love  of  truth  that  led  him  to  do  full  justice 
to  tho  merits  of  his  subordinate  officers,  without  wishing  to 
claim  their  discoveries  as  a  captain's  right  Added  to  this, 
he  had  a  cheerful  buoyancy  of  mind,  which,  sustained  by 
religious  principle  of  a  depth  known  only  to  his  most  in- 
timate friends,  was  not  depressed  in  the  most  gloomy  times. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  full  confidence  in  his  ability  and  ex- 
ertions that  he  was,  in  1819,  placed  in  command  of  on  cx- 
pcditiou  appointed  to  travel  through  Rupert's  Land  to  the. 
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sliores  of  llio  Arctic  Sea,  while  Lieutenant  Fairy  was 
dcspatclicd  with  two  vessels  to  Lancaster  Sound.  At  this 
[loriod,  tlie  northern  coast  of  America  was  known  at  two 
isolated  points  only,  viz.,  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
lUver,  discovered  by  Ilearne, — but  placed  erroneously  by 
him  four  degrees  of  latitude  too  much  to  the  north, — and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  Lieutenant  Franklin,  accom- 
jianied  by  a  surgeon,  two  midshipmen,  and  a  few  Orkney- 
men,  embarked  for  Hudson's  Bay,  in  June  1S19.  His 
iu.slructions  left  the  route  he  was  to  pursue  much  to  his 
own  judgment,  guided  by  the  information  he  might  be 
able  to  collect  at  York  Factory  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  servants  there  assembled.  Wintering  the  first 
year  on  the  Saskatchewan,  the  e.xpedition  was  fed  by 
tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  the  second  winter  was  spent 
on  the  "  barren  grounds,"  the  party  subsisting  on  game  and 
fish  procured  by  their  own  exertions,  or  purchased  from 
their  native  neighbours ;  and  in  the  following  summer  the 
expedition  descended  the  Coppermine  River,  and  surveyed 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  sea  coast  to  the  eastward.  The 
survivors  of  this  expedition  travelled,  from  their  start  at 
York  Factory  to  their  return  to  it  again,  by  land  and  water, 
5050  miles.  While  engaged  on  this  service,  Franklin  was 
promoted  to  be  a  commander,  and  after  his  return  to 
England  in  1822  lie  obtained  the  post  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  suo- 
-ceeding  year  he  married  Eleanor,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr  Porden,  an  eminent  architect. 

In  a  second  expedition,  which  left  home  in  1825  (his 
wife  dying  within  the  same  year),  Franklin  descended  the 
Mackenzie  and  traced  the  coast-line  through  37  degrees  of 
longitude,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  where 
his  former  survey  commenced,  to  near  the  150th  meridian, 
and  approaching  witliinlCO  miles  of  the  most  easterly  point 
attained  by  Captain  Beechey,  who  was  co-operating  with 
liim  from  Behring's  Strait.  His  exertions  wore  fully 
appreciated  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  knighted  in 
1(529,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the 
university  of  Osford,  was  awarded  the  gold  ^iiedal  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  was  elected  in  184G 
correspondent  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  Though 
tlio  surveys  executed  by  himself  and  by  a  detachment 
under  command  of  Dr  Richardson  comprised  one,  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  two,  of  the  spaces  for  which  a  parliamentary 
reward  was  offered,  the  Board  of  Longitude  declined  making 
the  award ;  but  a  bill  was  soon  afterwards  laid  before  par- 
liament by  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  abrogating  the 
reward  altogether,  on  the  ground  of  the  discoveries  contem- 
plated having  been  thus  effected.  The  results  of  these 
expeditions  are  described  by  Franklin  and  his  companion 
Dr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Rioha-dson  in  two  magnificent 
•works  published  in  1824-29.  In  1823  he  married  his 
second  wi'e,  Jane,  second  daugliter  of  Mr  John  Griffin. 
His  next  o.Ticial  employment  was  on  the  Jlediterranean 
station,  in  command  of  the  "Rainbow,"  and  his  ship  soon 
became  proverbial  in  the  squadron  for  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  her  officers  and  crew.'  As  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  essential  service  lie  had  rendered  off  Patras  in  the 
"  war  of  liberation,"  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Redeemer 
of  Greece  from  King  Otho,  and  after  his  return  to  England 
Jie  was  created  Knight  Commander  of  the  Guelphic  order 
of  Hanover. 

In  1836  Sir  John  accepted  the  lieutenant-governor- 
ship of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (now  Tasmania).  His 
government,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  1843,  was 
marked  by  several  events  of  much  interest.  One  of  his 
most  popular  measures  was  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the 

*  The  sailors,  witli  their  usu.il  fondness  for  epithets,  named  the  ship 
the  "Cclcstidl  Kauibow"  and  "Frantlin's  Taiijflisc.j' 


legislative  council  to  the  public.  He  also  originate;  _ 
college,  endowing  it  largely  from  his  private  funds  with 
money  and  lands,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  eventually  prove 
the  means  of  affording  to  all  parties  secular  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  highest  kind.  He  requested  Dr  Arnold 
to  select  some  one  competent  to  take  the  direction  of  this 
institution ;  and  the  choice  fell  on  the  Rev.  John  Philip  GelL 
In  his  time  also  the  colony  of  Victoria  was  founded  by  settlers 
from  Tasmania  ;  and  towards  its  close,  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales  having  been  abolished,  the  convicts  from  every 
]iart  of  the  Britibh  empire  were  sent  to  Tasmania.  On  an 
increase  to  the  lieutenant-governor's  salary  being  voted  by 
the  colonial  legislature.  Sir  John  declined  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  it  personally,  while  he  secured  the  augmen- 
tation to  his  successors.  In  1838  he  founded  a  scientific 
society  at  Ilobart  Town  (now  called  the  "  lloyal  Society  of 
Tasmania"),  the  meetings  of  which  were  held  in  Govern- 
ment House,  and  its  papers  printed  at  his  cxpent-e.  He 
welcomed  eagerly  the  various  expeditions  for  exploration 
and  surveying  which  visited  Hubart  Town  under  coru- 
mand  of  Captains  Vi'ickham,  Stokes,  Owen  '^lanley,  and 
others.  Conspicuous  among  these,  and  of  esiiccial  interest 
to  liimself,  were  the  French  and  English  Antarctic  expedi- 
tions of  Dumont  D'Urville  and  Sir  James  C.  Ross, — the 
latter  commanding  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror,"  with 
which  the  name  of  Franklin  was  to  be  for  ever  so  patheti- 
cally connected.  A  magnetic  observatory,  fixed  at  Hobart 
Town  as  a  dependency  of  the  central  establishment  under 
Colonel  Sabine,  was  an  object  of  deep  interest  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  leaving  the  colony. 

Thus  pleasantly  occupied,  the  years  allotted  to  a  colonial 
governorship  drew  to  a  close.  Franklin  had  passed  through 
phases  of  cUfficulty  common  to  all  governors  of  colonies 
remote  from  the  imperial  centre ;  and  it  was  impossible  fo: 
an  impartial  and  high-minded  ruler  to  avoid  collision  with 
personal  interests.  But  that  his  unflinching  efforts  for  the 
social  as  well  as  the  political  advancement  of  the  colony 
were  already  appreciated  was  abundantly  proved  by  the 
affection  and  respect  universally  testified  by  the  addresses 
which  proceeded  from  every  section  of  tlie  community, 
and  by  the  demonstrations  from  all  classes  on  his  de- 
jjarture.  A  local  newspaper,  describing  the  scene  in  much 
detail,  adds,  "  Thus  departed  from  among  us  as  true  and  up- 
right a  governor  as  ever  the  destinies  of  a  British  colony 
were  entrusted  to."  That  this  was  no  evanescent  feeling 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  several  years  afterwards  the 
colonists  showed  their  remembrance  of  his  virtues  and  ser- 
vices by  sending  to  Lady  Franklin  a  sybscription  of  £1700 
in  aid  of  her  efforts  in  the  search  for  their  former  governor, 
and  later  still  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  honour  of  him  at  Hobart  Town. 

Sir  John  found,  on  reaching  England,  that  the  confidence 
of  the  Admiralty  in  him  was  undiminished,  as  was  shown 
by  his  being  oQercd  in  1845  the  comm.and  of  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  discovery  of  the  North-West  passage;  Ihi.s 
offer  he  accepted.  The  prestige  of  Arctic  service  and  of 
liis  former  experiences  attracted  a  crowd  of  volunteers  of 
all  classes,  from  whom  were  selected  a  body  of  officers 
conspicuous  for  talent  and  energy.  Thus  supported,  with 
crews  carefully  chosen  (some  of  whom  had  been  engaged 
in  the  whaling  service),  victualled  for  three  years,  and 
furnished  with  every  appliance  then  known,  Franklin's 
expedition,  consisting  of  the-  "Erebus"  and  "Terror" 
(134  officers  and  men),  with  a  tran.sport  ship  to  convey 
additional  stores  as  far  as  Disco  in  Greenland,  .sailed  from 
Greenhithe  on  the  19th  of  May  1845.  'i'he  ships  were 
last  seen  on  the  26th  of  July  in  Baffin's  Bay  by  a  whaler 
which  was  moored  to  an  iceberg  in  lat.  74°  48'  N.  and  long. 
,06°  13'  W. ;  and  at  that  time  tlie  expedition  was  proceed 
ing  prosi)erous]y.     Letters  written  by  Franklin  a  few  days 
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j-revious  to  that  date  were  couched  in  language  of  cWoerfuf 
a  Jticipition  of  success,  wliile  those  received  from  bis  oiEcers 
expressed  their  glowing  hope,  their  admiration  of  the  sea- 
man-like qualities  of  their  commander,  and  the  happiness 
they  had  in  serving  under  him. 

Franklin's  instructions  were  framed  (in  coajunction  with 
Sir  John  Barrow  and  upon  his  own  sftggestions)  by  the 
eminent  explorers  with  whom  his  former  work  had  closely 
connected  him.  The  experience  of  Parry  made  it  evident 
tliat  a  fresh  attempt  to  force  ships  through  the  heavy  ice 
seen  by  him  to  the  south-west  of  Melville  Island  would  be 
futile,  as  has  sinci  been  fully  proved.  On  the  other  hand, 
Fratiklin's  surveys  of  the  north  coast  of  America  had  long 
before  satisfied  him  that  a  navigable  passage  existed  along 
it,  from  the  Fish  Kiver  to  Behring's  Strait.  He  was  there- 
fore directed  to  pursue  a  course  towards  the  coast  after  he 
had  approached  the  longitude  of  about  98'  W.,  and  was 
allowsd  the  single  alternative  of  previously  examining 
Wellington  Channel  if  the  navigation  were  open.  An 
explicit  prohibition  was  given  against  a  westerly  course 
beyond  the  longitude  of  98°  W. 

In  lSt7,  though  there  was  no  real  public. anxiety  as  to 
tlie  fate  of  the  expedition,  preparations  began  to  be  made 
for  ths  possible  necessity  of  succouring  the  explorers.  As 
time  pissed,  however,  and  no  tidings  of  the  expedition 
renhed  England,  the  search  began  in  earnest  •  expedition 
after  expedition  was  despatched  in  quest  of  them  in  1848 
aad  succeeding  years,  regardless  of  cost  or  liaz£.rd.  In  this 
great  national  undertaking  Sir  John's  heroic  wife  took  a 
pirt  which  will  ennoble  her  name  for  all  time  Between 
1848  and  1854  about  fifteen  expeditious  were  sent  out  by 
England  aud  America  in  the  hope  of  rescuing,  or  at  least 
finding' traces  of,  the  mtssing  explorers.  The  details  „f 
the  wurk  done  by  those  eioeditions  will  be  given  in  the 
article  on  Polab  Regions  ;  here  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  results,  so  far  as  the  search  for  Franklin  was  con- 
cerned. Lady  Franklin's  exertions  were  unwearied ;  she 
exhausted  her  private  funds  in  sending  out  auxiliary  vessels 
to  quarters  not  comprised  in  the  public  search,  and  by  her 
pathetic  appeals  she  roused  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Traces  of  the  missing  ships  were  dis- 
covered by  Omnianney  and  Penny  in  August  1850,  and 
were  brought  home  by  the  "  Prince  Albert,"  fitted  out  by 
Lady  jFranklin  with  the  especial  object  of  following  to 
the  southward  the  route  which  would  be  almost  cer- 
tainly taken  by  Franklin  in  carrying  out  his  instruc- 
iions.  It  was  thiis  ascertained  that  the  first  winter  had 
been  spent  behind  Beechey  Island,  where  they  had  remained 
at  least  as  late  as  April  1S46  Mo  further  tidings  were 
obtained  until  the  spring  of  1854,  when  Dr  Rae,  then 
conducting  an  exploring  party  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany from  Repulse  Bay,  was  told  by  the  Eskimo  that  (as 
was  inferred)  in  1850  white  men,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty,  had  been  seen  dragging  a  boat  over  the  ice  near  the 
north  shore  of  King  William's  Island,  and  that  later  in  the 
sime  season,  but  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the 
bodies  of  the  whole  party  were  found  by  the  natives  at  a 
point  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Bark's  Great 
Fish  River,  where  they  had  perished  from  the  united  effpcts 
of  cold  aud  famine.  The  latter  statement  was  afterwards 
disproved  by  the  discovery  of  skeletons  upon  the  presumed 
line  of  route;  but  indisputable  proof  was  given  that  the 
Eiklmo  had  communicated  with  members  of  the  missing 
expedition,  by  the  various  articles  obtained  from  them  and 
brought  home  by  Dr  Rae,  who,  on  his  return  to  England, 
claimed,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  the  reward  of  £10,'000 
uSered  by  the  Admiralty  in  1849,  "to  any  party  or  parties 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  shall,  by 
virtue  of  his  or  her  efforts,  first  succeed  in  ascertaining  " 
Ihe  fate  of  the  missing  expedition.  On  account  of  the  in- 
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formation  obtained  by  Dr  Kae,  a  party  in  two  canoes  under 
Messrs  Anderson  and  Stewart  was  in  1855  sent  by  Govern- 
ment down  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  Eskimo  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  a 
considerable  number  of  articles  which  Lad  evidently 
belonged  to  the  Franklin  espedition  ;  and  many  others 
were  picked  up  on  Montreal  Island,  articles  evidently 
belonging  to  a  boat  which,  it  was  reported,  had  been  cut  up 
by  the  Eskimo.  This  expedition  was  unable  to  make  so 
thorough  a  search  as  was  desirable,  but  it  was  clear  from 
the  results  obtained  by  it,  and  from  the  examinations 
which  had  been  made  by  the  many  other  expeditions  of 
all  straits  and  inlets  and  coasts  except  the  legion  to  the 
north  of  Great  Fish  River,  that  King  William's  Island,  the 
west  coast  of  Biiothia,  and  the  neighbouring  sea  were  the 
fields  likely  to  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results.  It  was 
clear  that  a  party  from  the  "  Erebus "  and  "  Terror " 
hid  endeavoured  to  reach  by  the  Fish  River  route  ths 
settlements  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  equally 
evident  that  the  expedition  in  making  a  southerly  course 
had  been  arrested  within  the  channel  into  which  the  Great 
Fish  River  empties  itself.  At  this  time  Government  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  events  in  the  East,  and  when  the 
war  was  over,  it  was  deemed  useless  to  spend  any  more 
money  and  risk  any  more  lives  in  what  was  regarded  as 
a  hopeless  quest.  But  Lady  Franklin's  pious  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  her  noble  husband  prochpted  her  to  make 
one  last  effort  to  ascertain  Lis  fate ;  to  this  object  she 
dedicated  all  her  available  means,  aided,  as  she  had  been 
before,  by  the  subscriptions  of  sympathizing  friends,  her 
judgment  being  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  those  best 
able  to  form  one  as  to  the  hopefulness  as  well. as  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  an  attempt.  Accordingly  she  purchased  and 
fitted  out  the  little  yacht  "Fox,"  which  sailed  from  Aber- 
deen in  July  1857  ;  the  command  was  accepted  by  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir)  Leopold  M'Clintock,  whose  high  reputation 
had  been  won  in  three  of  the  Government  expeditions  seut 
out  in  search  of  Franklin.  Having  been  compelled  to  pass 
the  first  winter  in  Baffin's  Bay,  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of 
1858  that  the  expedition  passed  down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
and  the  "Fox"  put  into  winter  quarters  at  Port  Kennedy 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Bellot  Strait,  between  North  Somerset 
and  Boothia  Felix.  In  the  spring  of  1859  three  sledging, 
parties  went  out.  Captain  (now  Sir)  Alien  Young  to- 
examine  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Lieutenant  (now  Captain) 
Hobson  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  King  William's  Island, 
and  M'Clintock  the  east  and  south  coasts  of  the  latter,  the 
west  coast  of  Boothia,  and  the  region  about  the  mouth 
of  Great  Fish  River.  The  search  was  successful  so  far  as 
ascertaining  the  course  and  fate  of  the  expedition  is  con- 
cerned. From  the  Eskimo  in  Boothia  many  relics  were 
obtained,  and  reports  as  to  the  fate  of  the  .'hips  and  men  ; 
all  along  the  west  and  south  coast  of  King  William's  Island 
remains  of  articles  belonging  to  the  ships  were  discovered, 
and  skeletons  that  told  a  terrible  tale  of  disaster.  Above 
all,  in  a  cairn  at  Point  Victory  a  precious  record  was  dis- 
covered by  Lieut.  Hobson  that  briefly  told  the  history  of 
the  expedition  up  to  April  2.5,  1848,  three  years  after  it 
set  out  full  of  hope.  In  1845-6  the  "Erebus"  and 
"  Terror "  wintered  at  Beechey  Island  on  the  S.W.  coast  cf 
North  Devon,  in  lat.  74°  43'  28"  N.,long,  91  39'  15"  W., 
after  having  ascended  Wellington  Channel  to  lat.  77'  and 
returned  by  the  west  side  of  Cornwallis  Island  This  state- 
ment was  signed  by  Graham  Gore,  lieutenant,  and  Charles  f. 
Des  Vceux,  mate,  and  bore  date  May  2S,  1S47.  These  two 
officers  and  six  men,  it  was  further  told,  left  the  ships  on 
May  24,  1847,  no  doubt  for  an  exploring  journey,  at  which 
time  all  was  well. 

The  success  of  the  first  year's  work,  thus  briefly  stated, 
was  greater  than  has  been  since  attained  within  any  one 
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reason  in  arctic  service.     The  alternative  course  permitted 
by  Franklin's  instructions  had  been  attempted  but  was  not 
pursued,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1846  he  followed  that  which 
was  especially  commended  to  him.     But  on  his  attempting 
to  reach  the  coast  of  America,  the  obstruction  of  heavy 
ice,  which   presses   down   from    Melville   Island   through 
M'Clintock  Channel  (not  then  known  to  exist)  upon  King 
William's  Island  had  finally  arrested  his  progress.     It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  chirt  carried  out  by  Franklin 
this-  island  was  kid  down  as  a  part  of  the,  mainland  of 
Boothia,  and  he  therefore  could  pursue  his  way  only  down 
its  western  coast.     The  record  that  revealed  all  which  has 
been  briefly  stated  was  written  upon  one  of  the  forms  sup- 
plied by  the  Admiralty  to  surveying  vessels,  to  be  thrown 
overboard  after  the  required  data  had  been  filled  in.     But 
upon  the  pargin  around  the  printed  form  was  an  addendum 
dated  the  25th  April  1848,  which  extinguished  all  hopes 
of  a  successful  teruiinatioa  of  their  grand  enterprise.     Thn 
facts  are  best  conveyed  by  the  terse  and  expressive  words  of 
the  record,  which  is   therefore   given  verbalim: — "April 
25th  1848.     fl.  M.  Ships    'Terror'  and    'Erebus'   were 
deserted  on  22d 'April,  five  leagues  N.N.W.  of  this,  having 
been  beset  since  I2th  September  1846.     The  officers  and 
■crews,  consisting  of  105  souls  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain F.  R.  M.  Crozier,  landed  herein  lat.   69°  37'  42"  N., 
long.  98°  41    W.     Sir  John  Franklm  died  on  the  11th 
June  1847  ;  and  the  total  loss  by  deaths  in  the  expedition 
has  been  to  this  date  9  officers  and  15  men."     The  hand- 
writing is  that  of  Captain  Fitzjames,  to  whose  signature  is 
appended  that  of  Captain  Crozier,  who  also  adds  the  words 
of  chief  importance,  namely,  that  thoy  would  "start  on  to- 
morrow 26th  April  1848  for  Back's  Fish  River."    A  briefer 
record  has  never  been  told  of  so  tragic  a  story.,  Thus  it  was 
reserved  for  the  latest  etTort  of  L^dy  Franklin  to  develop 
not  only  the  fato  of  her  husband's  expedition,  but  also  the 
steps  of  its  progress  up  to  crowning  success,  mingled  indeed 
with  disaster  almost  unprecedented. 

All  of  the  party  had  without  doubt  been  greatly  reduced 
through  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  the  injurious  effects 
of  three  winters  in  these  regions.  They  had  greatly  over- 
rated their  strength  in  attempting  to  drag  wiih  thorn  two 
boats,  besides  heavily  laden  sledges,  dnd  doubtless  had 
soon  been  compelled  to  abandon  much  of  their  burden, 
and  leave  one  boat  on  the  shore  of  King  Willfam's  Island, 
where  it  was  found,  near  the  middle  of  the  west  coast, 
by  M'Clintock;  it  contained  two  skeletons.  From  the 
Eskimo  we  leara  that  the  men  dropped  down  as  they 
walked,  and  often  had  to  be  left  unburicd.  Although 
many  relics  were  found  in  possession  of  the  Eskimo,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe  that 'the  retreating  crews  met 
with  foul  play.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  one  of  the 
vessels  must  have  been  crushed  in  the  ice  and  the  other 
stranded  on  the  shore  of  King  William's  Island,  where  it  lay 
for  years,  forming  a  mint  of  wealth  for  the  neighbouring 
Eskimo.  M'Clintock  examined  all  the  shores  of  the 
■island  with  the  greatest  care,  but  found  no  trace  of  a 
stranded  vessel 

This  is  all  we  know  of  the  fate  of  Franklin  and  his 
brave  men.  His  memory  is  cherished  as  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  naval  heroes  of  Britain,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  daring  of  her  explorers.  He  is 
certainly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  North-West  Passage ;  the  point  reached  by 
the  ships  brought  him  to  within  a  few  miles  of  that  attained 
from  the  westward  by  the  explorations  of  earlier  years  ;  he 
had  indeed  all  but  traversed  the  entire  distance  between 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Behring's  Strait.  On  the  monument  erected 
to  Franklin  by  his  country,  in  Wate^loo  Place,  London,  the 
honour  of  discovering  the  passage  is  justly«awarded  to  him 
»nd  h\a  fompanions, — a  f.act  wbi'Ji  »a'i  ulso  affirmed  by 


tuci  prtii-di-'iit  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  when 
presenting  to  Lady  Franklin  in  1860  their  gold  medal. 
More  recently  a  fine  monument,  erected  in  1875  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  commemorates  the  heroic  deeds  and  fate 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  death  (which  occurred  in  that 
year)  of  Lady  Franklin,  and  the  inseparable  connexion 
of  her  name  with  the  fame  of  her  huslxind.  Most  of  the 
Franklin  relics  brought  home  by  M'Clintock  were  presented 
by  Lady  Franklin  to  the  United  Service  Museum,  *hilc 
those  given  by  Dr  Rae  to  the  Admiralty  are  deposited  in 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Captain  Hall,  so  well  known  in 
connexion  with  the  "  Polaris"  expedition,  spent  five  years 
with  the  Eskimo,  and  mide  two  journeys  in  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  remuaiit  of  Frauklin's  party,  bniigiHg  back 
in  1869  a  number  of  additional  relics  and  some  informa- 
tion confirmatory  of  that  given  by  M'Clintock.  *In  1878 
a  search  expedition  was  sent  out  from  America  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tale  told  to  Mr  Barry,  the  mate  of  a 
whaler,  by  some  Nechejli  Eskimo  piet  by  him  at  Whale 
Point,  HudBuu's  Bay.  He  obtained  from  these  Eskimo 
some  spoons  bearing  Franklin's  crest.  The  Eskimo  were 
understood  to  say  that  these  were  received  from  a  parly  of 
white  men,  who  p.asscd  a  winter  uear  their  settlement,  and 
all  died.  The  white  men,  the  Eskimo  stated,  left  a  number 
of  books  with  writing  in  them,  which  were  buried.  The 
story  hus  some  points  about  it  that  make  one  inclined  to 
doubt  i^  accuracy.  Still  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  search 
party  has  been  .sent  out,  and  we  can  only  hoiie  that  it  will 
be  rewarded  by  discovering  some  of  the  records  of  the 
unfortunate  expedition.'  (■).  s  k  ) 

FRANKS,  TnE.  When,  in  the  year" 241  a.d.,  the  sol- 
diers of  Aurelian,  who  just  Ijofore  had  been  on  the  north 
Germ;iu  frontier,  marched  out  of  Rome  on  their  way  to  the 
Persian  wi-:,  "'''-.v  sang  ( Vopiscus  ia  A  vreliauo,  c  7)  a  r^ugh 
barrack  song 

"  Mille  Saimatna,  mille  Francos,  scmtl  et  sr^tnel  occidirousf; 
Jlille  niille  mille  mille  mille  Pcrsas  quuiiimis;'' 

and  the  words,  caught  up  by  the  admiring  mob,  became  c 
street  boys'  ballad  in  those  days  of  debased  imperialism 
Unless  we  give  to  Pcutingor's  Ilimrarj/  an  earlier  date  thai 
IS  probaVjIc,  this  street  song  marks  the  first  appearance  in 
history  of  the  Frankish  name.  Caisar,  Tacitus,  Ptolemy, 
are  alike  silent  as  to  it,  although  they  often  speak  5f  other 
tribes  which  occupied  the  very  districts  in  which  wc  after- 
wards find  the  Franks.  It  is  therefore  probable,  though 
Jacob  Grimm  (Geschichle  der  Devischen  Sprarhe,  p.  518) 
says  that  the  view  has  "  only  a  mode.-at«  value,"  thai 
Frank  is  the  newest  of  all  German  names,  and  represeo's, 
somewhat  vaguely,  a  group  of  tribes  who  dwelt  about  tbt 
lower  aud  middle  Rhine.  The  Frank  lived  in  diBtrlf^i';- 
previously  occupied  by  tribes  bearing  other  names  ;•  nor 
have  we  proof  of  any  incursion  of  a  strange  tribe  calle;^, 
Franks  from  north  or  east  The  old  Frankish  legend  that 
they  came  from  the  EXinube  to  the  Rhine  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  that  a  colony  of  the  Sicambrian  cohort  waa 
planted  by  the  Romans  on  the  spot  where  Bud»-Pcslh  now 
stands  ;  nor  need  we  seriously  consider  the  usual  annaViEt 
statement  that  they  were  "reliquiai  Troiaroium.",...Th8 
meaning  and  origin  of  the  term  also  lends  itseif  tO-  the 
view  above  stated,— the  words  "  frank  and  free,"  u3U&Uy 
grouped  together,  are  in  fact  the  same  in  origin  anu 
meaning  (/ri,frec/>,  M.H.G.;  frdkar,  Scand  ;  friks,  Goth. 
=  avdajr,  aiddus ;  then,  by  insertion  of  n,  cp.  linquo  from 
root  of  liqui,  we  get  frank).  The  two  words  thus  grouped 
together  form  an  epithet  rather  than  a  proper  name  :  the 
"  free  Franks"  are  those  tribes  whose  freedom  sufTeredjnost 
attack  ;  the  name  probably  came  into  being  in  the  3d  cen- 

*  The  lirst  portion  of  tliia  notice  is  niainly  from  Sir  John  UichaMi- 
son's  article  in  l.-iPt  edition,  and  the  whole  has  been  revise*!  by  Wvm 
Cracroft.  Sir  .Tnlin  Franklin's  nieca 
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tury  A.D.  as  a  pert  of  tlie  itsibtance  ornOTth&rti  and  nortli- 
western  Uermany  to  the  ceaeeless  attctiipts  of  Kome. 
"  Francus  habet  nomen  a  feritute  sua,"  says  Ermoldus 
Nigellus  (i.  344) ;  and  the  word  carries  the  sense  of  bold- 
ness, defiance,  freedom.  As  it  did  not  lend  itself  well  to 
Latin  verse-endings,  and  as  its  origin  was  late,  we  find  the 
silver  and  leaden  poets  delighting  to  call  the  Franks 
Sicambri,  as  in  the  famous  speech  of  St  Remi  to  Hlodowig, 
"  Pepone  mitis  colla,  Sicamber,"  Ac. 

When  their  history  begins,  the  Franks  are  in  three 
groups,  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  Mainz 
to  the  sea.  It  is,  however,  quite'  clear  that  in  earlier  days 
they  dwelt  also  on  the  right  or  German  bank ;  for  if  at 
first  the  Romans  pressed  on  them,  ere  long  they  began  to 
press  on  the  Romans  in  return.  The  oldest  Frankish  land 
\va3  then  on  the  Rhine  ;  some  of  it  lay  to  the  r.''rth  of  the 
Jletuwe  (the  islarwd  between  Meuso  and  Rhine),  having  the 
Liver  Yssel  as  its  eastern  limit,  and  a  line  drawn  through 
Durstede,  Utrecht,  and  Muydeii  as  its  western  boundary, 
••.'he  Franks  of  this  district,  afterwards  called  Salians  (a 
jiamc  derived  cither  from  S-ala,  an  inheritance,  or  from  the 
river  Saal,  or  Yssel),  filled  the  parts  called  the  Veluwe 
and  the  territory  of  the  Sicambri ;  south-east  of  these  was  a 
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second  group,-  the  Chamavi,  Brocteri,  Attuarii,  also  at  first 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  beyond  thes^,  a  group  of 
Chatbi  and  Suevi,  from%a  little  above  Cologne  to  the  Main, 
lining  up  all  the  country  between  the  Taunus  hills  and  the 
Rhine.,,  It  is  to  this  group  of  tribes,  says  Wattcrich 
iGei-manen  des  Hheins,  p.  166),  that  the  title  Frank  was 
first  given.  This  view  of  their  geographical  distribution  is 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  Pentiiiger's  Ilintrary,m  which 
Francia  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  just 
«bove  Nimwegen  to  a  little  below  Coblentz  ;  and  though 
this  famous  map  is  a  road-chart  rather  than  a  record  of 
ethnology  and  tribal  distribution,  still  it  may  fairly  be 
urged  that  its  author  would  not  have  placed  the  Franks 
nn  the  very  outside  of  his  map  had  their  home  been  on 
the  left  bank  of  the"  Rhine. 

In  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  these  Franks  began 

to  press  into  the  First  and  Second  Germany,  two  tracts 

t  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Alsace  to  the 

a.  _   In  240  the  Chatti  crossed  at  Mainz ;  in  258  pranks 

3  in  the  army  of  Postumus  as  well  as  opposed  to  him ; 


with  them  he  drove  thefi; brethren  across  the  Rhine  and 
made  Cologne  his  capital.  By  degrees  they  filled  the  whole 
district  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Betuwe,  occupying  the 
lands  of  the  Ubii  and  Tungri,  that  is,  from  the  Ardennes 
to  the  Rhine  and  Meuse.  '1  hese  Franks  are  known  to  his- 
tory as  the  Ripuarians,  receiving,  us  was  not  unnatural, 
a  partly  Latin  name  (Ripuani,  Riparii,  bank-men  ;  or  pos- 
sibly Rip-wchr-ii,  bank-defenders).  About  the  same  time 
the  Salian  Franks  also  moved  southward,  aossing  the 
Rhine,  which  in  those  days  was  slow  and  shallow  lu  its 
lower  course,  the  main  waters  having  been  diverted  into 
the  Meuse.  They  occupied  the  whole  Betuwe,  and  spread 
down  to  the  sea,  inhabiting  the  marshy  delta  of  the  rivers 
("  paludicolae  Siganibri,"  or  "  Franci  inviis  strati  palu- 
dibus,"  circa  280  a.d.);  and  presently  (287)  they  took  part 
in  naval  expeditions  down  the  coast  of  Gaul.  Then,  pass- 
ing the' Meuse  also,  they  seized  on  Tosandria,  which  was 
given  over  to  them  in  368  by  the  emperor  Julian,  who 
defeated  them,  and  admired  their  bravery  and  independ- 
ent spirit.  Henceforth  we  find  plenty  of  Franks  taking 
service  under  the  empire  :  Frankish  chiefs,  like  Bald, 
Mellobald,  Arbogast,  rise  to  high  places  in  court  and  army; 
their  names  appear  even  in  the  Consular  Fasti ;  they  make 
or  unmake  emperors.  By  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  to  the  north  had  pcrt»anently 
receded:  Andernach  was  the  outmost'  Rhine  station 
held  by  the  Romans;  Toumay  was  still  theirs;  they  had 
a  licet  on  the  Sambre ;  all  beyond.-  was-  Frankish  land. 
Before  loiig  the  Franks  advanced  again  :  in  429  we  hear 
(m  Gregory  of  Tours)  that  the  Salians,  coming  "from 
Dispargum  (Disiburg,  the  city  of  the  goddesses),  in  Tor 
ingia,"  won  a  great  battle  at  Cambrai  under  ChlodioR 
their  king,  and  penetrated  even  as  far  as  the  Loire. 
This  Toriiigia  is  probably  a  confusion  with  Tongria,  a 
little  district  on  the  Mouse;  the  Franks  were  never  in 
Thuringia.  With  their  two  capitals,  the  Salians  at  Dispar- 
gum, the  Ripuarians  at  Cologne,  the  Franks  now  bec-amo 
the  bulwark  of  the  Romaiis  :  they  rcoisted  the  barbarians 
who  cro.ssed  the  Rhine  at  Mainz  in  406  ;  and  in  451  again 
joined  the  legions  to  repel  at  Chalons  the  hideous  invasion 
of  Attila.  Thus  feeliug  their  strength,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore, under  their  young  king  Hlodowig,  or  Clovis,  the  Salian 
Frunks  became  masters  of  northern  Gaul,  while'  their 
brethren  the  Ripuarians  remained  for  the  time  near  the 
Rhit;e.  And  "as  the  son  of  Childcrich,  following  in  tho 
steps  of  his  kinsfolk,  pressed  southwards,  in  mid  carcw  of 
victory  he  met  the  Christians'  God.  The  Disi,  the  wild 
goddesses,  abandoned  hinr;  he  trusted  in  the  god  of 
Hlotehild,  and  conquered  all  his  foes" '(Wattcrich,  Dk 
Germanen  des  Rheins,  p.  238).  These  Christianized  Salians. 
under  the  Merwing  house,  became  in  time  lords  of  -al; 
Gaul,  nnd  gave  it  a  new  name,  Francia  Occidentalis,  or 
Interior,  or  Latina,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  Francia 
Orientalis,  the  Garmany  of  the  middle  Rhine ;  the  latte: 
name  drifted  off  towards  the  east,  and  has  found  e  home 
in  that  central  district  of  Franconia,  which  lies  far  away 
from  the  true  Frankish  land: 

Henceforth  the  history  of  the  Franks  falls  under  that  of 
Fiance ;  while  their  institutions  were  mainly  those  of  all 
Germans.  (See  FRA^•CE  ai>d  Germaky.)  ^  Their  physical 
features  were  also  those  of  the  ra«e  in  general :  the  tierce- 
ness  of  their  looks;  the  wrinkled  scowl  about  their  brows, 
"torvi  Sicambii ;"  their  wild  blue  eyes;  their  large  limbs, 
which  contrasted  with  the  little  stature  of  the  Romans ; 
their  long  fair  hair,  which  was  a  choice  commodity  atBomi, 
being  bought  eagerly  by  the  ladies  of  fashion  in  those  late 
imperialist  days, — all  these  tilings  had  little  in  them  that 
was  special  ly  Frankish.  Their  weapons  were  more  charac- 
teristic, being  their  own  and  tonne'cted  closely  with  their 
name.    They  .'iight  either  with  tlie"fn)mea"  (a  word  which 
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is  almost  certaialy  a  copyist's  error  for  "franca''),  wKicIi  was 
a  light  javelin,  tipped  with  iron  sharpened  on  either  side, 
a  weapon  fit  for  casting  or  smiting,  and  sometimes  spoken 
of  OS  a  little  axe  ;  or  with  the  francisca,  whicli  was  a  heavy 
battle-axe.  It  la  to  the  Franks  that  tlie  great  Siegfried  Saga- 
properly  belongs;  and  their  early  history  is  hopelessly  mixed 
,up  with  legend.  .It  is  not  till  the  days  of  Hlodowig  that 
anylight  is  thrown  on  their  institutions, — the  Lex  5a/jca,the 
law  of  the  Salian  Franks,  ami  the  Lex  Ripuaria,  of  which 
tht  origin  was  a  little  later,  belonging  probably  to  the  end 
of  the  5th  and  the  early  part  of  the  6th  centuries.  The  Lex 
Salka  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  altered  ;  in  its  earliest 
form  it  presents  to  us  the  Franks  in  their  Toxandrian  or 
Tongrian  timC)  before  Christianity  had  touched  them.  This 
law  shows  no  trace  of  a  feudal  nobility  or  a  "  feudal  system" 
of  any  kind;  as  Waitz  {Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte : 
Das  alte  Recht  der  Saliseheiu  Franken,  p.  103)  says,  "  Das 
Salische  Gesetz  kennt  keinen  Adel;  auchnichtdie  leiseste 
Spur  desselben  findet  eich."  The  tribes  had  chiefs  or  kings, 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  free  men  from  one  family  (as 
Hlodowig  from  among  the  Merwings) ;  there  were  also 
sundry  officers  of  justice  and  administratiou,  rachimburgs  or 
grafs,  but  these  are  no  more  noble  than  the  rest  of  the  free 
Franks,  who  formed  a  republic  of  fighting  men,  each  man's 
voice  being  as  potent  in  the  mall  as  his  arm  was  in  the 
battle.  The  "  laeti,"  or  the  "  pueri  regis,"  the  king's  "  dam- 
sels," and  the  antrustions  belong  to  ■  the  later  editions  of 
the  law.  King,  free  Frank,  and  slave  of  war, — these  are  the 
only  grades.  The  code  endeavours,- always  by  imposition 
of  carefully  graduated  fines,  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the 
Frank's  family,  to  determine  his  duties  towards  the  king,  the 
graf,  and  the  tribal  council  or  mall,  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  his  property,  whether  personal  or  landed.  It  is 
in  this  last  part  of  the  code  that  we  find  the  famous  clause 
(Lex  Salica,  lix.,  De  Alodis,  §  5;  Waitz,  p.  266)  on  which 
the  so-called  Salic  law  of  France  was  afterwards  based  : 
"  De  terra  vero  nulla  in  muliere  hereditas  est,  sed  ad  virilem 
sexam  qui  fratres  fuerint  tota  terra  perteneat."  This 
special  limitation  as  to  the  inheriting  of  Salic  land  (the 
Stamm-land  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the  Odal  of  the 
Icelanders)  is  but  a  scanty  basis  on  which  to  build  a  great 
law  of  royal  succession,  which  lasted  in  France  as  long  as 
the  monarchy  continued,  and  might  still  reappear,  were  the 
present  republic  to  prove  untrue  to  itselT.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Kevolution,  the  French  noblesse  prided  themselves 
on  being  the  "  proud  descendants  of  the  conquerors;"  but 
though  it  is  possible,  in  earlier  times,  to  trace  or  to  fancy 
distinctions  of  feature  and  character,  marking  o£f  the  noble 
from  the  roturier  or  the  peasant,  still  in  the  later  days  of 
the  monarchy  the  "  noble  race  of  conquerors  "  was  so  much 
changed,  so  many  old  houses  had  become  extinct,  so  many 
had  been  diluted  with  foreign  blood,  bo  many  new  patents 
of  nobility  had  been  issued,  that  it  would  require  no  small 
ingenuity  and  imagination  to  see  in  the  courtiers  of  Louis 
XVI.  the  representatives  of  the.  Fraaks  of  Hlodowig  or 
Charles  the. Great. 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  Franks  are  Jakob  Grimm,  Oeschichle 
der  deuUchcn  Sprache,  Leip.,  1848;  Waitz,  Das  alte  Recht  der 
Salischen  PraitJcen:  Beilage  zur'  deutschen  Verfassungsgeschichte^ 
Kiel,  1846;  Oohm,  Frdnkische  ReUhs-  und  OcricMs- Ver/assung, 
Weimar,  1871;  Wattcrich,  Die  Oervumendes  Kheins,  Loip.,  1S72. 
There  is  also  an  ingenious  lecture  by  Giesebrecht.  In  modem  days 
not  much  has  been  written  on  the  Franks,  except  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  institutions. 

FRANZEN,  Frans  Michaix  (1772-1847),  Swedish 
poet,  was  born  at  Uleiborg  in  Finland,  9th  February  1772. 
At  thirteen  he  entered  the  university  of  Abo,  where  he 
graduated  in  1789,  and  became  "eloquentue  docens"  in 
i792.  Three  years  later  he  started  on  a  tour  through  Den- 
inark,  Germany,  France,  and  England,  returning  in  1796 
»p  Ar»eot  the  oflico  if  iiri''e^)'v  Ubranan  et   Abo.     In 


ISOl  he  l.ecame  professor  of  history  and  ethics,  ai:  1  in 
1803  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  Swedish  Academy.  On 
the  cession  of  Finland  to  Russia  Franzcn  removed  to 
Sweden,  where  he  was  successively  appointed  parish  priest 
of  Kumla  in  the  diocese  of  Slreugniis  (1810),  minister  of 
the  Clara  Church  in  Stockholm  (1824),  and  bishop  of 
Hembsand  (1831).  He  died  at  SabrS,  parsonage,  14tl» 
August  1847.  From  the  autumn  of  1793,  when  his  Till  en 
ung  Flicka  and  Mennishans  anlete  were  inserted  by  Kellgren 
in  the  Slockholmspost,  Franzcn  grew  in  popular  favour  by 
means  of  many  minor  poems  of  singular  simplicity  and  truth, 
as  TUl  Selma,  Den  gamle  kaekten.,  Riddar  SI  Goran,  De 
Sma,  Blommorna,  Modreii  vid  vaggan,  Nyarsmorgonen,  and 
Stjernhimmelen.  His  songs  Ooda  gosse  glaset  torn,  SHrj  ei 
dill  gryende  dagen  fond,  Champagnevinet,  and  Bevaringi- 
sang  were  widely  sung,  and  in  1797  he  won  the  prize  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  by  his  Sang  ofver  grefve  Filip  Creutz. 
This  noble  lyric  is  the  turning-point  of  Franz^n's  poetic  life. 
Henceforth  his  muse,  touched,  with  the  academic  spirit, 
grew  more  reflective  and  didactic.  His  longer  works, 
as  Emili  eller  en  afton  i  'Lappland,  and  the  epics  Sven  Siui  e 
eller  motet  vid  Alvastra,  Kolumbus  eller  Amerikas  upptdckt, 
and  Gustaf  Adolf  i  Tyskland  (the  last  two  incomplete), 
though  rich  in  beauties  of  detail,  are  far  inferior  to  his 
shorter  pieces.  Franzcn  was  a  true  lyric  poet,  fixing  with 
masterly  art  the  fleeting  traits  of  common  life  in  a  glorified 
and  fascinating  form.  At  a  time  when  revolution  shrieked 
against  every  traditional  bond  of  society,  the  lyre  of  Franzin 
breathed  innocence  and  peace.  With  gentle  earnestness 
and  naivete  he  sang  the  sweetness  of  love  and  family  life — 
his  highest  human  type  the  prattling  child,  the  flowery 
meadows  his  elysium.  His  innocence  is  his  peculiar  charm  ; 
"  his  very  espi^gleiie,"  says  Malmstrom,  "  is  but  the  laugh 
of  children's  lips." 

The  poetical  works  of  Franzen  are  collected  under  the  title  Skalde- 
styckc)i(7  vols. ,  1824-61 ;  new  ed.,  Samlade  dikter,  with  a  biograpby 
by  A.  A.  Grafstrbm,  1867-69).  A  selection  is  published  iu  2  vok. 
(1871).  His  pro.se  writings,  Om  svenska  drotlningar  (1823),  SkrifUr 
i  obunden  stil  (vol.  i.,  1835),  Prcdikniyigar  (5  vols.,  1841-45),  ami 
Minnesteckningar,  prepared  for  the  Academy  (3  vols.,  1848-60),  aii; 
marked  by  faithful  portraiture  and  purity  of  style.  See  Malmstrom, 
Inirddestal  i  Svenska  Akademien{\Z^(iy,  Hollander,  Minne  af  F.  M. 
Franzen  (1868);  Cygnieus,  Techiingar  ur  F.  M.  Fraiizins  lefnad 
(1872) ;  and  Gustaf  Ljunggren,  Svenska  vilterheietw  hdfdir  efler 
OwlafJII.'s  dod,  vol.  ii.  (1876). 

FRANZENSBAD,  Kaiser-Franzensbad,  Egerbrun- 
NEN,  and  formerly  Schladaer  Sauerling,  a  well-known 
Bohemian  watering-place  which  oWes  its  most  popular  name 
to  the  e.mperor  Francis  II.  It  is  a  little  over  three  miles 
IJ.W.  of  Eger,  at  a  height  of  about  1500  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the 
Bbhmerwald,  and  the  Er?gebirge.  There  are  altogether 
eight  mineral  springs,  of  which  the  first  known  was  the 
Franzeusquelle  or  Francis's  fountain.  'The  Poltersbrunnen 
gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  utilized  for  medical 
purposes  in  a  building  erected  in  1826.  Besides  the  great 
cursaal  or  pump-room,  the  village  contains  several  bathing 
establishments,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  town  of  Eger. 
In  the  park,  which  is  also  the  properly  of  the  Eger  muni- 
cipality, there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Francis  I.  by  Schwin- 
thaler.  The  mineral  waters  are  saline  and  alkaline,  and 
act  as  mild  aperients  and  tonics.  The^-  have  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  have  given  rise  to  a  considerable  literature. 
See  the  works  of  Cartellieri  (1869),  Hamburger  (1873),  and 
Klein  (1874). 

FRASCATI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome 
and  about  10^  miles  south  of  the  city,  with  a  station  at  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from  the  maip  line  between 
Rome  and  Naples.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  a  favour- 
ite summer  residence  of  the  Roman  nobility.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  old  cathedral  of  S.  Rocco,  dat- 
in;r   f'"0'i  '.he  beorirninr;  of   th"!   14'h  century;   fho   n"?w 
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cjuhedral  of  San  Pielro,  founded  about  .1700  by  I.-.-'ica.jt, 
XII.;  the  churcli  of  Santi  Maria,  of  tliR  9lli  century;  ina 
seven  old  conventual  establishments.  But  the  interest  of 
the  place  is  due  rather  to  its  palatial  villas.  The  villa 
Aldobrandini  takes  its  name  from  Cardinal  Pietr.)  Aldo- 
brandini,  was  designed  by  Delia  Porta,  contains  frescos  by 
Arpino,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Borghese  family.  The 
villa  RufSnella  or  Tusculana  dates  from  the  16th  century, 
was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Lucian  Bonaparte, 
and  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  In  tlie  chapel  are  the  tombs  of  Lucian  Bona- 
parte, his  wife,  his  father,  and  his  son  Joseph.  ThevillaMon- 
dragone,  the  largest  of  all,  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Altemps 
in  the  16th  century,  now  belongs  to  the  Borghese  family, 
and  is  partly  occupied  by  a  Jesuit  school.  The  villa 
Conti,  formerly  known  as  the  Ludovisi,  is  the  property  of 
the  Torlonia  family.  The  villa  Falconieri,  having  been 
founded  in  1550  by  Cirdinal  Ruflini.  ranks  as  the  oldest 
in  Frascati ;  and  the  villa  Piccolomini  is  interesting  as  the 
place  where  Baronius  composed  part  of  his  .^nna/s.  About 
3  miles  from  Frascati  is  the  Greek  monastery  of  Grotta 
Ferrata.  interesting  mainly  for  the  frescos  of  Doraenichino 
in  the  chapel  of  St  Nilus,  tliebestof  the  Greek  manuscripts 
formerly  contained  in  its  library  having  been  removed  to 
Rome.  The  extensive  gardening  operations  of  the  people 
of  Frascati  have  rendered  the  name  "  Frascatese  "  almost 
equivalent  to  garden-girl.  In  1871  the  population  was 
7015.     For  Roman  remains  and  history  see  Tusculum. 

FRASER,  James  B.\illie  (1783-1856),  Scottish  diplo- 
matist, traveller,  and  author,  was  born  at  Reelick  or  Relig 
in  the  county  of  Inverness,  in  June  1783.  He  wa.s  the 
eldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Edwar.l  S.  Fraser  of  Reelick, 
all  of  whom  found  tlieir  way  to  tlie  East,  and  gave  proof 
of  their  ability.  When  Reza  Koole6  Murza  and  NejefiF 
Koole6  Murza,  the  exiled  Persian  princes,  visited  England, 
he  was  appointed  to  be  their  mehmindar,  and  on  their 
return  he  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Constantinople..  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Persia  on  a  diplomatic  mission  by 
Lord  Glenelg,  and  effected  a  most  remarkable  journey  ou 
liorseback  through  Asia  Minor  to  Teheran.  His  health, 
however,  was  impaired  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure;  and 
he  consequently  retired  to  his  estate  in  Scotland,  In 
1823  he  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Woodhouseleo,  and 
sister  of  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler.  He  died  at  Reelick  in 
January  1855,  Fraser  is  said  to  have  displayed  great 
skill  in  water-colours,  and  several  of  liis  drawings  have 
been  engraved ;  and  the  astronomical  observations  which 
he  took  during  some  of  his  journeys  did  considerable  service 
to  the  cartography  of  Asia.  The  works  by  which  he 
attained  his  literary  reputation  were  accounts  of  his 
travels  and  fictitious  tales  illustrative  of  Eastern  life. 
In  both  he  employed  a  vigorous  and  impassioned  style, 
which  was  on  the  whole  wonderfully  effective  in  spite  of 
minor  faults  in  taste  and  flaws  in  structure.  Some  of  his 
tales  have  not  yet  altogether  lost  their  popularity. 

In  ISaO  Ihere  appeared  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  part  of  the 
SiMU'ij  Ranfc  of  the  Himala  Mountains;  in  1825,  a  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  iiUo  Kharasan  in  the  years  1821  and  1822,  including  an 
Aecouni  of  the  Countries  to  the  North-East  of  Persia;  and  in  182G, 
Trawls  and  Adventures  in  t/ue  Persian  Provinces  on  the  Southern 
Banks  of  Ike  Caspian  Sea.  The  first  part  of  The  KtizMbash,  a  Tale 
of  Khorasan,  was  published  in  1823,  and  the  second  part  or  con- 
tinuation in  1830,  under  the  title  of  the  Persian  Adventurer. 
These  were  followed  in  1333  by  The  Khan's  Tale,  of  which  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Khorasan.  In  1834  appeared  a  ffw^ory  o/Pcraa 
(in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library),  and  in  1838  a  Narrative 
of  the  Residence  of  tlie  Persian  Princes  in  London,  1835-6,  and  A 
lyinter  Journey  (Tdtar)  from  ConstaiUinople  to  Teheran,  with 
Travels  through  various  parts  of  Persia.  Next  cair.e  Travels  in 
Kmrdistan  and  Mesopotamia,  1 840 ;  The  Highland  Smugglers,  18-12  ; 
./7m  Neemroo,  1842;  The  Dark  Falcon,  a  Tale  of  the  Attruck, 
l.^U  ;  Mesopotamia  a>\d  v^Myna  (Edinburgh  Cab.  Lib.\  1847; 
Military  itemeirs of  Lieut.-C'il.  Skinjicr, '[HiX. 


\      t'RASliR,  SiiJoN.     See  Lovat, 

I  VRASERBUROH,  a  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  Aba: 
Jeensa.fe,  on  the  south  side  of  Kinnaird's  Head,  42  luilea 
north  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
and  most  of  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  cross  is  a  fine  structura  of  a  hexagonal  form,  covering 
an  area  of  500  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a  stone  pillar  12 
feet  high,  ornamented  by  the  British  arms  and  the  arms  of 
Fraser  of  Philorth.  Fraserburgh  is  one  of  the  chief  stations 
of  the  herring  fishing  in  Scotland,  the  number  of  herring 
boats  engaged  by  the  curers  of  the  port  averaging  about 
900.  During  the  herring  season  the  increase  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  upwards  of  10,000.  In  1877  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  herrings  cured  in  Fraserburgh  was  180,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  herring  landed  was  about  £280,000. 
The  harbour,  originally  constructed  as  a  refuge  for  British 
ships  of  war,  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  has  lately  been  improved  by  the  widening  of  the  piers, 
and  the  extension  of  the  breakwaters.  The  total  sum  ex- 
pended on  the  harbour  from  1857  to  1877  was  £87,485, 
It  has  an  area  of  upwards  of  six  acres,  is  easy  of  access,  and 
affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  every  size.  Still  further 
improvements  are  proceeding,  which,  when  completed,  will 
afford  outside  the  harbour  an  area  of  8  acres  of  sheltered 
water,  with  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  fathoms  at  low  tide. 
The  population  of  Fraserburgh  in  1871  was  4268. 

Fraserburgh  takes  its  name  from  Sir  Alex.  Fraser  of  Philorth, 
who  in  1613  obtained  for  it  a  charter  as  a  burgh  of  regality,  and 
whose  representative,  Lord  Saltoun,  is  now  superior  of  tlieitown. 
The  same  Sir  A.  Fraser  obtained  in  1592  a  charter  for  the  institu- 
tion and  endowment  of  a  college  and  univer»ity  here;  and  at  the 
west.end  of  the  town  is  a  quadrangular  tower  of  three  stories,  which 
formed  part  of  the  building  designed  for  this  ser.iinary.  '  The  inters 
tion  was  subsequently  abandoned,  probably  from  want  of  funds. 

FRATRICELLI  was  a  common  name  given  to  a  number 
of  obscure  medijeval  sects  who  flourished  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  They  were  also  callad  Bioschi,  Bighini', 
Bucasoti,  Fr^rots,  kc,  and  included  such  sects  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  Full  Spirit,  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
the  Begliards,  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  ic.  The 
history  of  these  mediaeval  sects  is  very  obscure  ;  but  it  seems 
now  made  out  that  while  they  had  some  relation  to  and 
sympathy  with  the  older  Cathari  and  other  Manichsean 
heretics,  they  had  a  distinct  origin  in  the  Franciscan  order, 
and  that  their  real  aim  was  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
St  Francis  even  in  defiance  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Their 
origin  has  been  traced  to  Peter  of  Macerata  and  Peter  of 
Fossombrone,  who  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  certain 
malcontent  Franciscans,  who,  having  been  condemned  by 
Pope  Celestine  in  1294,  declared  that  the  rule  of  Francis  waa 
of  more  authority  than  any  pope,  and  that  papal  opposition 
only  showed  that  the  pope  himself  might  become  anti- 
Christian.  They  socn  began  to  teach  opposition  to  the 
pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  church.  They  held  millenarian 
views,  and  preached  and  practised  communism  after  the 
fashion,  they  said,  of  the  early  Christians.  Their  opinion 
soon  spread  among  the  Franciscan  Tertiories,  and  the  com- 
mon people  everywhere  favoured  them.  Boniface  VIII, 
ordered  the  Inquisition  to  look  after  them,  and  on  a  report 
of  Matthew  of  Chieti  they  were  condemned  in  1297  and 
handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  This  only  roused  opposition. 
They  held  a  general  meeting  in  Rome,  elected  a  pope  of 
their  own,  organized  themselves,  spread  over  Europe,  and 
by  preaching  missions  liiade  converts  everywhere.  Their 
ranks  were  continually  recruited  from  the  malcontent  friars, 
especially  from  the  Franciscans.  Pope  John  XXII.  con- 
demned them  under  the  names  of  Fratricelli,  Fratres  de 
paupera  vita,  Bizochi,  and  Bighini,  and  issued  briefs  against 
them  in  1322  and  1331.  They  gave  great  trouble  to  the 
cliurch  inStrasburg,  Cologne,  and  the  Rliineland,  In  Italy 
their  lieadquarter.^  were  in  the  Mark  of  Ancona  and  in  Turin, 
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wli«re  persecutions  were  organized  ugainst  tlicru  in  1335,  'i 
1368,  1373-88.  Pspe3  Martin  V.,  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
Nicholas  V.  also  persecuted  tliem.  In  spite  of  all  tliey 
survived  until  the  Reformation.  Their  smouldering  firo 
probably  burnt  itself,  out  in  the  Anabaptist  movement  of 
the  16  th  century.  •'  « 

The  best  collective  ancounts  are  to  be  fomi^l  In  Mo^lieini,  Dc 
Seffuinis  ct  Beguinabns,  and  Haliu'a  Oesch.  dcr  A'cl:cr  jm  Mitlcl- 
alicr,  vol.  ii.  bk.  iv.    •'  ' 

FRAUD,  inlaw,  is  a  word  of  wida  import,  to  wliich  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  any  exact  definition.  The  courts  have  in  fact 
deliberately  refrained  from  defining  it,  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  limit  tlieir  power  of  dealing  with  fraudulent  trans- 
octions.  The  word,  however,  carries  its  own  meaning  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  there  is  practically  no  difference  between 
fraud  in  the  popular  and  fraud  in  the  legal  sense.  Any 
course  of  conduct  tliat  would  generally  be  described  as  dis- 
honest, any  cheating  or  deceiving  another  so  that  he  would 
be  injured  thereby,  wcrald  be, fraud  in  law  as  in  common 
parlance.  In  some  writers,  indeed,  there  is  found  an 
attempted  distinction  between  legal  and  mora/  fraud.  The 
acts  of  a  vendor  who  puffs  the  goods  lie  s«lls  are,  it  is  said, 
in  80  far  as  they  conceal  the  truth  or  produce  a  false  im- 
pression in  the  mind  of  the  buye*-,  fraudulent  from  an 
ethical  point  of  viepr.  The  law,  however,  regards  them  not, 
holding  that  the  buyer  must  look  to  his  bargain  for  himself. 
Caveat  emptor ;  iT  he  chooses  to  believe  the  assertions  of 
the  pufTer  when  he  might  verify  the  facts  fur  liimself,  so 
much  the  worse  for  Lira.  An  examination  of  the  case, 
liowever,  shows  that  there  is  little  or  no  value  in  the  alleged 
distinction.  Tlie  meaning  of  the  maxim  is  that  when  the 
parties  are  dealing  at  arm's  length,  neither  is  in  tact  decrived 
by  the  exaggerations  or  -depreciations  of  the  other.  If 
actual  and  intentional  misrepresentation  is  proved  tlie  law 
will  avoid  the  contract,  but  it  will  not  readily  listen  to  the 
claim  of  a  man  who,  having  the  opportunity  of  examining 
what  he  bought,  protests  that  he  purchased  on  the  strength 
of  the  vendor's  recommendations. 

.  The  essential  element  in  fraud  is  misrepresentation, — 
producing  a  false  impression  on  the  mind  of  another — caus- 
ing him  to  believB  that  which  is  not  true.  And  misrepre- 
sentation, to  amount  to  fraud,  must  also  be  intentional 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  false  statement' 
believed  to  be  true  by  the  person  who  makes  it  and  a  false 
statement  known  to  bo  false  by  the  person  who  makes  it. 
The  latter  is  clearly  fraudulent,  and  although  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  set  this  down  as  a  sufficient  definition  of  fraud, 
something  of  this  sort  will  be  found  to  exist  in  all  conduct 
which  is  recognized  as  legally  or  morally  fraudulent.  Tlie 
innocent  misrepresentation  of  facts  is,  both  in  law  and  in 
common  niiJralily,  a  n^uch  less  serious  thing  than  wilfnl 
misrepresentation.  'Tb*  latter  would  include  not  merely  the 
cases  where  the  stateaent  is  known  to  be  false  by  the  person 
making  it,  but  also  the  cases  in  v^hich  the  statement  is  made 
recklessly  without  any  belief  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
who  deliberately  makes  a  statement  which  he  does  not  know 
or  believe  to  bo  true  does  so  at  his  peril,  and  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  false  he  will  find  himself  in  the  same  position  as 
if  he  had  known  it  to  be  false  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  in  reference  to  contracts  that  the  legal  treatment  of 
fraud  is  of  the  greatest  iniptrtance.  The  broad  rule  is  that 
any  contract  tainted  by  fraud  is  void  at  the  option  of  the 
party  injured.,  Innocent  misrepresentation  in  the  sensS 
above  defined  has  no  such  effect  on  a  contract,  has  in 
general  no  effect  at  all  unless  in  certain  exceptional  oases. 
Thus  if  the  representation  is  a  condition,  the  contract  is 
avoided  if  it  turn  out  horto  lie  true.  Or  if  it  is  a  warranty, 
its  fulsehood  will  give  a  right  of  action  for  the  breach 
thereof..  And  so  in  certain  other  cases.  But  wilful  misre- 
jlt£3entation  or  fraud  taints  the  whole  contract..,  Suppo'se 


a  cimtract'foT  ttie  s^ie  of  goods  between  A  aiiu  13.  A,  the 
vendor,  makes  statements  relating  to  the  contract  which  are 
not  tru8.  If  the  trutii  of  the  statements  was  made  a  con- 
dition of  tlie -contract,  or  if  A  warranted  their  truth,  he 
would  be  responsible  to  B  whatlrer  he  in  point  of  fact 
believed  the  statements  to  be  true  or  not.  In  other  cases 
he  would  bo  responsible  if  he  knew  the  stitements  to  \n 
false  or  made  them  recklessly  without  any  belief  as  to  thet 
truth  or  falsehood. 

Statements,  misrepresentations,  or' frauds,  to  be'witliin 
the  rule,  moat  be  such  as  are  materiol  to  or  ouch  ae  have 
given  rise  to  tlie  contract.  There  must  he  dolus  dans  lomm 
cnntraclin  A  fraudulent  concealment  or  misrepresentation 
wliicli  had  'no  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  innocent  partj 
because  the  circuinHtances  for  which  it  was  prepared  did  iin- 
arise,  has  no  cITect  on  the  contract.  And  the  fraud  mus 
be  the  fr.aud  nf  one  of  the  contracting  parties  or  his  agentf 
False  or  fraudulent  statements,  througli  which  A  is  induce 
to  enter  into  contract  with  B,  have  no  eflfect  on  the  contrar 
if  B  was  ill  no  way  privy  to  them.  So  also  it  has  beci 
held  that  the  fraud  must  relate  to  the  same  transaction. 
e.g.,  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation  made  on  a  former  occa- 
sion by  one  of  the  contracting  parties  has  no  effect  on  the 
contract,  although  in  point  of  tact  it  was  that  which  induced 
the  other  party  to  contract.     . 

A  eontract  vitiated  by  fraud  Is  void  at  the  option  (if  the 
party  injured.  He  may  rescind  the  agreement  it  he  chooses, 
or  he  may  affirm  it  and  require  the  other  parly  to  place 
him  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  false  statement  had  in 
point  of  fact  been  true.  This  option  he  must  exercise 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  di&ccvering  the  misrepresen- 
tation. 

Apart  from  contract,  fraud  or  misrepresentation  may  give 
a  right  of  action  to  the  party  injured  thereby.  A  typical 
case  13  where  A  is  induced  by  the  false  representation  of  B 
to  give  credit  to  C.  A  has  a  right  of  action  against  B  for 
any  damage  he  may  linve  sustained  in  consequence. 

It  may  be  expedient  here  to  notice  the  Siatvte  of  Fravds 
(29  Charles  II.,  c.  3) — perhaps  the  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  whole  statute-book.  Its  object  is  stated 
to  be  the  "prevention  ®f  frauds  and  perjoriea,"  and  its 
effect  is  to  make  writing  essential  to  the  validity  of  many 
transactions.  The  most  important  sections  are  those  relating 
to  contracts,  viz.,  the  4tli  and  the  17th,  almost  every  word 
[if  which  lias  been  the  subject  of  numerous  decisions.  By 
the  4th  section  no  action  slwU  be  liroiirjkt  on  the  contracts 
therein  mentioned  unless  the  agreement,  or  some  note  or 
memorandnm  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  there- 
unto by  liim  lawfully  authorized.  The  contracts  referred 
to  are  the  following: — (1)  any  special  promise  by  an  exe- 
cutor or  administrator  to  answer  -damages  out  of  his  own 
estate  ;  (2)  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  -the  debt, 
default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person  ;  (3)  any  agree- 
ment made 'upon  consideration  of  marriage;  (1)  any  con 
tract  or  sale  of  laiid.i,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any 
interest  in  or  concerning  them  ;  and  (5)  any  agreement 
that  is  not  to  bo  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year 
from  the  making  thereof.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  this 
section  does  not  make  the  contract  null  and  void,  but  only 
unactionible.  The  17th  section  refers  to  sales  of  goods 
for  the  price. (or  value)  of  £10  and  upwards,  which  are 
"  not  allowed  to  be  good  "  unless  some  memorandum  of 
the  bargain  has  lieen  made  in  writing  (see  Contr.\ct). 
Arrangements  by  which  an  insolvent  debtor  agrees  to  give 
to  one  of  his  creditors  a  preference  over  the  others  without 
their  Jcnowledge  or  consent  ava  kno'KU  a.^  fraudulent  pre- 
ferences, and  are  mil!  and  void. 

Fraud  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  under  that  name  en 
offence  known  to  the  .criminal  law;  the  vasuoness  of  the 
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conteplion  reudtis  ic  irap^asible  to  treat  fraud  per  se  as  a 
crime.  But  there  are  specific  offences  (both  at  common  law 
ftnd  by  statute)  of  which  fraud  is  the  gist,  and  in  dealing 
» ;th  these  the  courts  liave  had  some  little  difficulty  in 
drawing  tl>e  lino  between  criminal  and  non-criminal  fraud. 
At  common  law  it  would  appear  that  only  those  cheats  or 
frauds  are  indictable  which  amount  to  "fraudulently  obtain- 
ing the  property  of  another  by  any  deceitful  and  illegal 
practice  or  token  (short  of  felony)  which  affects  or  may  affect 
th'  ;)>i6,'i<- "  (Russell  On  Crimi's.  vol.  ii.).  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  iii  one  case  stated,  a'  the  result  of  the  authorities, 
that  "  if  a  person  in  the  course  of  his  trade,  openly  and 
piiiilicly  carnrtl  nn,  were  to  put  a  false  mark  upon  an  article 
80  as  to  pis<  It  otr  as  a  genuine  one,  when  in  fact  it  was  only 
a  spurious  one,  and  the  article  w  is  sold  and  money  obtained 
by  moans  of  that  false  mark  or  token,  that  would  be  a  cheat 
at  common  law."  On  the  other  hand,  cheats  by  means  of 
a  bare  lie  or  false  affirmation  in  a  private  transaction  are 
not  indictable  at  common  law  ,  e.g.,  when  a  merchant  falsely 
pretended  that  a  certain  parcel  of  gum  was  gum  seneca, 
wberea-s  it  was  an  inferior  and  loss  valuable  gum,  the  fraud 
was  held  not  indictable.  And  in  anotiier  case  where  the 
defendant  was  charged  with  obtaining  money  from  another 
by  a  falsehood.  Chief  Justice  Holt  said,  "Shall  we  indict 
one  man  for  making  a  fool  of  another  ?  Let  him  bring  his 
action."  Frauds  affecting  the  crown  would  be  indictable, 
and  so  would  any  cheat  aimed  at  the  general  public,  e.g., 
when  an  impostor  maims  himself  to  have  a  pretence  for 
asking  charity.  Russell  considers  that  the  publication  of 
false  news  likely  to  produce  any  pjiWic  rffZcijiieni  would  bo 
criminal. 

The  principal  criminal  enactment  against  frauds  is  2-i 
and  25  Viet.,  c.  9G,  §§  75-90-  By  §  88,  "  whoever  shall  by 
any  false  pretence  obtain  from  any  other  person  any  chattel, 
money,  or  valuable  security,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour."  Other  sections  deal  with 
frauds  by  agents,  bankers,  or  factors,  by  trustees,  by 
directors  of  companies  (keeping  fraudulent  accounts,  pub- 
lishing false  statements,  (fee).  Other  enactments  are  the 
statutes  of  Elizabeth  against  fraudulent.conveyances  (13 
Eliz.,  c.  5,  and  27  Eliz.,  c.«4);  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  5  (persons  pre- 
tending to  exercise  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes,  <tc.) ;  25  and 
26  Vict.,  c.  8?  (forgery,  trade  marks,  &c.)  ;  the  Debtors 
Act,  1869  (fraudulent  debtors,  ic). 

Thedistinctionbetween  private  and  public  frauds  does  not 
hold  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Thus  if  a  person  undertake  to 
supply  an  article  according  to  sample,  or  an  article  which 
has  been  inspected  and  ordered,  and  intentionally  send  a 
substance  which  is  not  the  thing  contractoil  for  at  all,  or 
which,  though  containing  some  proportion  of  the  article 
ordered,  is  an  adulterated  mixture,  he  is  guilty  of  falsehood, 
fraud,  and  wilful  imposition  (Macdonald's  Criminal  Laxoof 
Scotland).  This  passage  may  be  compared  with  the  private 
frauds  cited  above. 

FRAUENBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  provinceof  East 
Prussia,  government  district  of  Kdnigsberg,  is  situated  on 
the  Frische  Haff,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baude,  41  miles 
3.W.  of  Konigsberg.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Ermeland.  The  cathedral,  which  stands  on 
in  eminence,  possesses  six  toweis,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
fortress.  The  astronomer  Copernicus  was  canon  at  Frauen- 
burg,  and  there  is  a  monument  to  him  in  the  cathedral. 
He  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  tower  containing  ma- 
;hinery  for  supplying  the  town  anil  neighbourhood  with 
Rater.  The  tower  is  no  longer  used  for  this  purpose, 
riie  population  of  Frauqr.burg  is  about  2500. 

FRAUENFELD,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the 
;anton  of  Thurgau  (or  Thurijovia).  is  situated  in  a  be.iutiful 
ind  fertilo  district  on  the  Murg,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Zurich. 
It  is  the  artillery  depot  for  east  Switzerland,  and  possesses 


a'n  Old  castlo  with  a  towxr  l^clor.giiig  t9  tlio  1 0th  ccntur)', 
an  old  Capuchin  monastery,  a  town-house,  an  armoury,  and 
a  canton  schooL  The  chief  industries  are  spinning  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  but  many  of  the  inhabitaiits 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  After  the  extinction  of  the 
countship  of  Alt-Frauenfeld,  the  town  came  into  tho  pos- 
session of  the  counts  of  Kyburg,  and  subsequently  into  that 
of  Austria.  In  1799  a  battle  was  fought  there  between  the 
French  and  Austrians.  The  population  in  1870,  includ- 
ing the  adjoining  villages  of  Kurzdorf  and  Langdorf,  was 
4261. 

FRAUENLOB,  the  name  by  which  a  German  poet  of  tho 
13th  century  is  almost  exclusively  known,  though  his  real 
name  was  Heinrich  voii  Meissen.  How  he  acquired  tho' 
sobriquet  has  not  been  decided, — whether  it  was  from  his 
song  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  {Die  Ileiligc  Jung/ran),  or 
because  in  another  of  his  pieces  he  defended  the  use  of  tho 
word  Frajt  instead  of  n'ciO,  or  simply  because  he  sang  much 
in  praise  of  women.  Tho  last  explanation  is  the  one  that 
has  received  the  stamp  of  popular  acceptance.  Frauenlob 
was  born  in  1260  of  a  humblo  burgher  family.  His  youth 
was  spent  in  straitened  circumstances,  but  he  gradually 
acquired  reputation  as  a  singer  at  the  various  courts  of  the 
German  princes.  In  1278  we  find  him  with  Rudolph  I.  in 
tho  JIarchfeld,  in  12S6  he  was  at  Prague  at  the  knighting 
of  Wenceslaus  II.,  and  in  1 311  he  was  present  at  a  knightly 
festival  celebrated  by  Waldemar  of  Brandenburg  before 
Rostock.  After  this  he  settled  in  Mainz,  and  there, 
according  to  the  popular  account,  founded  the  first  school  of 
Meister-singers.  Ho  died  in  1318,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  tlie  cathedral  at  Mainz,  His  grave  is  still 
marked  by  a  copy  made  in  1783  of  the  original  tombstone 
of  1318;  and  in  1842  a  monument  by  Schwanth.aler  was 
erected  by  the  ladies  of  the  city  in  another  part  of  the 
cloisters.  Frauenlob's  poems  make  a  great  display  of 
learning,  and  their  versification  abounds  in  tricks  of  rhyme, 
Ettmiiller  published  a  very  full  edition  in  1843. 

See  Von  der  Hagen's  ifin-)icsingcr,\o].  i\: ;  Bartsch,  Mcisterlieder 
dcr  KolmarcT  Handschrlfl ;  and  Schrber  in  Bartsch's  Germanist. 
Studicn.  An  Englisli  translation  of  Frauenlob's  Canlica  Canticarum 
by  A.  E.  Kroeger  appeared  in  1877  at  St  Louis,. United  Stat«8. 

FRAUNHOFER,  Joseph  von  (1787-1826),  a  celebrated 
optician,  was  born  at  Straubing  in  Bavari.a,  March  6,  1787. 
His  father,  a  poor  glazier,  having  died  in  1798,  young 
Fraunhofer  in  August  of  the  following  year  was  apprenticed . 
to  AVeichselberger,  a  glass-poli.sher  and  looking-glass  maker. 
Having  by  day  no  time  that  he  could  call  his  own,  ho 
studied  the  few  old  books  that  he  possessed  during  leisure 
snatched  from  sleep.  On  the  21st  of  July  1801  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  the  fall  of  the  house  in  which  ho  lodged,  and 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  was  present 
at  his  extrication  from  the  ruins,  gave  him  18  ducats. 
With  a  portion  of  this  sum  he  obtained  release  from  t)  a 
last  six  months  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  with  the  rest  Le 
purchased  a  glass-polishing  machine.  He  now  employed 
himself  in  making  optical  glasses,  and  in  engraving  on 
metal,  devoting  his  spare  time  to  the  perusal  of  works  on 
mathematics  and  optics.  In  1806  ho  obtained  the  place  o) 
optician  in  the  mathematical  institute  which  in  1804  had 
been  founded  at  Munich  by  Joseph  von  Utzschneider,  G. 
Reichenbacli,  and  J.  Liebherr  ;  and  in  1807  arrangementi 
were  made  by  Utzschneider  for  his  instruction  by  Pierre 
Louis  Guinand,  a  skilled  optician,  iu  the  fabrication  of  flint 
and  crown  glass,  in  which  he  soon  became  an  adept  (seeR. 
Wolf,  Gesch.  der  Wissensch.  in  Deutscld.,  bd.  -xvi.  p.  580). 
Willi  Reichenbach  and  Utzschneider,  Fraunhofer  esU- 
Wished  in  1800  an  optical  institute  at  Benedictbeuern,  neat 
Munich,  of  which  ho  in  1818  became  sole  manager.  The 
institute  was  in  1819  removed  to  Munich,  and  on 
Fraunhofer's  death  camo  under  the  direction  of  G.  Merz. 
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Amongst  tlic  earliest  mechanical  contrivances  of  Fraunhofer 
was  a  machine  for  polishing  matliematically  uniform  spheri- 
cal surfaces.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  stage-micrometer, 
and  of  a  form  of  Iieliometer;  and  in  1816  he  succeeded  in 
constructing  for  the  microscope  achromatic  glasses  of  long 
focus,  consisting  of  a  single  lens,  the  constituent  glasses  of 
which  were  in  juxtaposition,  but  not  cemented  together. 
The  great  reflecting  telescope  at  Dorpat  was  manufactured 
by  Fraunhofer,  and  so  great  was  the  skill  he  attained  in  the 
making  of  lenses  for  achromatic  telescopes  that,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  David  Brewster,  ho  expressed  his  willingness  to  fur- 
nish an  achromatic  glass  of  18  inches  diameter.  For  his 
researches  publisiied  in  the  Denkschri/ten  der  Munchener 
Akademie  for  1814-15,  by  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
solar  and  stellar  chemistry,  Fraunhofer  is  especially  known. 
The  dark  lines  of  the  spectram  of  sunlight,  earliest  noted 
by  DrWoUaslon  {Phil.  Trans.,  1802,  p.  378)  were  inde- 
pendently discovered,  and,  by  means  of  the  telescope  of  a 
theodolite,  between  which  and  a  distant  slit  admitting  the 
light  a  prism  was  interposed,  were  for  the  first  time  care- 
fully observed  by  Fraunhofer,  and  have  on  that  account 
been  designated  "  Fraunhofer's  lines."  He  constructed  a 
map  of  as  many  as  576  of  these  lines,  the  principal  of 
which  he  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to 
G;  and  by  ascertaining  their  refractive  indices  he  deter- 
mined that  their  relative  poiitions  are  constant,  whether  in 
spectra  produced  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  by  the 
reflected  light  of  the  moon  and  planets.  The  spectra  of 
the  st!ir3_  he  obtained  by  using,  outside  the  object-glass  of 
his  telescope,  a  large  prism,  through  which  the  light  passed 
to  be  brought  to"  a  focUs  in  front  of  the  eye-piece.  .  He 
Cl.jwed  that  in  tiie  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars  many  of  the 
(i&il:  lines  were  different  from  those  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
^ihilst  other  welI-kno\yn  solar  lines  were  wanting;  and  he 
'henoe  concluded  that  it  was  not  by  any  action  of  the  ter- 
I'estrial  atmosphere  upon  the  light  passing  through  it  that 
the  lines  were  produced.  He  further  expressed  liis  belief 
that  the  dark  lines  D  of  the  solar  spectrum  coincide  with 
the  bright  lines  of  the  sodium  flame,  a  fact  subsequently 
established  by  Brewster,  Foucault,  and  Miller,  and  success- 
fully accounted  for  by  Kirchhoflf.  Fraunhofer  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the 
university  of  Erlangen.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  conser- 
vator of  the  Physical  Cabinet  at  Munich,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  received  from  the  king  of  Bavaria  the  civil  order 
■of  merit.  He  died  at  Munich,  June  7,  1826,  and  was 
buried  near  Reichenbach,  whose  decease  had  taken  place 
eight  years  previously.  On  his  tomb  is  the  inscription 
"  Approximavit  sidera."  His  scientific  papers  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Denhscliriflen  der  JlluncJiener  Akademie, 
Gilbert's  Annalen  der  PhydJc,  and  Schumacher's  Astrono- 
7)>  'iche  Nachrichien. 

•  See  Optics;  J.  von  Utzschneider,  Kurzer  Vmriss  der  Lrlcns- 
ge.9chichle  dcs  Herm  I>r  J.  van  Fratmlwfcr,  Munich,  1826;  and 
Mcrz,  Das  LcbcTiund  IVirkon  Fraunhofcrs,  Landshut,  1865. 

FR.AUSTADT,  a  garrison  town,  and  the  chief  town  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  district  of  Posen,  Prussia,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  flat  sandy  country  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Posen.  It 
haa  an  orphanage,  a  reformatory,  a  royal  real-school  of  the 
first  class,  a  higher  ladles'  school,  and  an  agricultural  school. 
Its  manufactures  include  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hats, 
r.iorocco  leather,  and  gloves,  and  it  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  cattle,  and  wool.  Fraustadt  was  founded  by  the 
r)utch,  and  until  1343  belonged  to  the  principality  of 
(Jlogau.  Near  the  town  the  Swedish  general  Reenskiold 
defeated  the  Saxons  on  the  13th  of  February  1706.  The 
population  in  1875  was  6435. 

FllAYSSlNOUS,  Denis  Antoine  Luc,  Comte  de 
(1765-1841),  a  Galilean  prelate  and  Bourbonist  minister, 
di.'tineuishod^as  an  orator  und  as  a  controversial  writer,  was 


born  of  humble  parentage  at  Curiferes,  in  the  department 
of  Aveyron,  on  the  9th  of  May  1765.      After  a  course  of 
training,  first  at  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Rodez  and  after- 
wards in  Paris  under  the  priests  of  Saint  Sulpice,  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  1789.     In  1801  he  began  to  give  private 
lectures   on   dogmatic   theology    in   the   Faubourg   Saint 
Jacques,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deliver,  in  the  church  of 
the  Carmelite.?,   a  series  of  "catechetical  lectures"  which 
afterwards    developed   into    the   "conferences"   of   .Saint 
Sulpice,  to  which  admiring  crowds  were  attracted  by  his 
lucid  exposition  and  by  his  graceful  and  glowing  oratory. 
The  freedom  of  iiis  language  in  1809,  when  Napoleon  had 
arrested  the  pope  and  declared  the  annexation  of  Rome  to 
France,  led  to  a  prohibition  of  his  lectures  ;  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  congregation  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  1811  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  temporary  retirement  from  the  capital.     Ho 
returned  with  the  Bourbons,  and  resumed  his  conferences, 
in  1814  ;  but  the  events  of  tlie  Hundred  Days  again  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  into  private  life,  from  whicli  he  did 
not  emerge  until  February  1816.     As  court  preacher  and| 
almoner  to  Louis  XVIII.,  he  now  entered  upon  the  period 
of  his  greatest  public  activity  and  influence.     His  Panegy- 
rique  de  Saint  Louis,  his  Oraison  Funihre  du  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  other  orations  are  said  to  have  profoundly  im- 
pressed the  public  mind,  and  their  effect  was  still  furtiier 
deepened  by  the  publication  n'  his  Essai  sur  V Indifference 
en  Malierc  Eeligieuse  (1818).     Tn  connexion  with  the  con- 
troversy which  had  been  raiseil  by  the  signing  of  tiie  reac- 
tionary concordat  of  1817,  he  publi.«hed,  also  in  1818,  a 
treatise  entitled  Vrais  Principes  de  I'JSglise  Gallicanesur  la 
Puissance  Ecclisiastique,  which  though  unfavourably  criti- 
cized by  the  Ultramontane  Lamennais,  was  received  with 
favour  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.    The  conse- 
cration of  Frayssinous  as  bishop  of  Hermopolis  "in  partibus," 
■his  election  to  the  French  Academy,  and  his  appoiotmcTit 
to  the  grand-mastership  of  the  university,  followed  in  rajiiit 
succession.     In  1824,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  l.c 
became  minister  of  public  instruction  and  of  ecdesiasticnl 
affairs  under  the  administration  bf  Villile  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  was  created  a  peef  of  France  with  the  title  of 
count.     His  term  of  office  was  ^iefly  marked  by  the  recall 
of  the  Jesuits.     In  1825  he  published  his  conferences  under 
the   title   Defense  du   Chrisliaitisme.     The   work   passed 
through  1 5  editions  within  1 8  years,  and  was  translated  into 
several  European  languages.     In  1828  he,  along  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  Villele  ministry,  rvas  compelled  to  resign 
office,  and  the  subsequent  revolution  of  July  1830  led  to 
his  retirement  to  Rome.    Shortly  allerwardshe  became  tutor 
to  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  at  Prague,  where  he  continued  to 
live  until  1838.     The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  great  privacy  on  his  native  soil.     He  died  at  St  GiSiiiez 
on  the  12th  of  December  1841.     His  biography  by  Henrion 
was  published  in  1842,  and  a  posthumous  volume,  contain- 
ing some  of  his  earlier  "conferences,"  appeared  in  1843 
(Conferences  el  Discours  Inedils). 

FREDERICIA,  or  Fbidericia,  a  fortified  town  of 
Denmark,  near  the  south-east  corner  of  Jutland,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Little  Belt  opposite  the  island  of  Funen,  about 
15  miles  S.  of  Veile.  It  has  railway  communication  with 
both  south  and  north,  and  steamboats  ply  regularly  across 
the  Belt.  It  is  well  built,  and  possesses  a  handsome  town- 
hall,  four  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  .There  is  a  consider- 
able shipping  trade,  and  the  industries  comprise  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco,  salt,  and  chicory,  and  of  cotton  goods 
and  hats.,  The  population  in  1870  was  71 80.  A  small  fort 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  Fredericia  by  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  and  his  successor,  Frederick  III.,  determined 
about  1650  to  make  it  a  powerful  fortress.  Free  exercise 
of  religion  was  ofl'ered  to  all  who  should  settle  in  the  nty 
town,  which  at  first  bore  the  name  of  Frederiksodde,  ai. 
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only  received  its  present  designation  in  16()4.  In  1657  it 
was  taken  b)''  storm  by  the  Swedish  general  Wrangel,  and 
in  1659,  after  the  fortress  had  been  dismantled,  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  Frederick  William  of  Brandeuburg.  It  was  not 
till  1709-10  that  the  works  were  again  put  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  the  place  even  then  continued  to  be  of  but 
little"  importance.  In  1848  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Danes  to  oppose  the  Prussians,  who  entered  on  May  3, 
and  maintained  their  position  against  the  Danish  cannon- 
boats.  During  the  armistice  of  1848-9  the  fortress  was 
strengthened,  and  soon  afterwards  it  stood  a  siege  of  two 
months,  which  was  brought  to  a  glorious  close  by  a  success- 
ful sortie.  In  memory  of  the  victory  several  monuments 
have  been  erected  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  of  which 
the  most  noticeable  are  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Danish 
•LandSoldier  by  Bissen  (one  of  Thorwaldsen's'best  pupils), 
and  the  great  barrow  over  500  Danes  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  with  a  bas-relief  by  the  same 
sculptor.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1864,  the"  fortress 
was  again  strengthened  by  new  works  and  an  entrenched 
camp  ;  but  the  Danes  suddenly  evacuated  it  on  28th  April 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The  Austro-Prussian  army 
partly  destroyed,  the  fortifications,  and  kept  possession  of 
the  town  till  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

FREDERICIi  in  German  Friedeich,  the  name,  signi- 
fying Rich  in  Peace,  borne  by  a  considerable  number  of 
European  (principally  German)  sovereigns.  The  most 
important  of  these,'  deluding  the  compound  names  Fre- 
derick Augustus  and  Frederick  William,  are  noticed  hers 
in  the  following  order: — the  emperors,  the  electors  of 
Brandenburg  and  kings  of  Prussia,  the  electors  and  kings 
uf  Saxony,  and  the  electors  palatine. 

FREDERICK  I.  (1 123-1190),  surnamed  by  the  Italians 
Barbarossa,  Holy  Roman  emperor,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  German  sovereigns,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  the  One-eyed 
of  Hohenstaufen,  duke  of  Swabia,  and  of  Judith,  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Black,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  was  born  most 
probably  in  1123.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of 
Swabia  in  1147,  and  in  the  same  year  accompanied  his 
uncle  Conrad  III.  on  his  disastrous  crusade.  As  in 
addition  to  his  exceptional  personal  qualities  Frederick 
possessed  the  advantage"  of  uniting  in  himself  the  blood 
of  the  two  great  rival  families,  the  Guelphine  and  the  Ghi- 
belUne,  Conrad  III.,  though  possessing  an  infant  son,  nom- 
inated him  as  his  successor.  On  the  death  of  Conrad  this 
choice  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  assembly  at  Frank- 
fort, March  4  or  5,  1 152,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month 
Frederick  received  the  crown  of  Germany  at  Ai.K-la-Chapelle. 
During  the  reign  of  Conrad,  the  Italian  and  imperial  rights 
claimed  by  the  German  kings  had  been  almost  in  abeyance, 
and  it  was  to  establish  their  reality  that  Frederick  devoted 
the  chief  energies  of  his  life.  After  settling  various  dis- 
putes among  the  German  princes,  and  making  arrangements 
for  an  alliance  with  Manuel  emperor  of  the  East  against 
King  William  of  Sicily,  he,  in  October  1154,  descended 
with  his  army  through  the  vale  of  Trent  to  hold  the 
diet  of  his  imperial  feudatories  on  the  plains  of  Roncaglia. 
Before  this  diet  the  Milanese  had  treated  with  contempt 
his  meesenger  sent  to, warn  them  against  continuing  to 
oppress  the  citizens  of  Lodi ;  and  when  he  witnessed  after- 
wards, on  his  march  to  Piedmont,  the  desolation  that  had 
been  caused  by  the  Milanese,  he  began  to  sack  and  burn 
their  dependencies,  and  after  crossing  the  Po  razed  Tortona 
to  the  grcwnd.  Then  having  appeared,  with  the  iron  crown 
on  his  head,  in  the  church  of  St  Michael's,  Pavia,  he  set  out 
over  the  Apennines  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome. 
After  apprehending  Arnold  of  Brescia  as  an  earnest  of  his 
intentions  to  support  the  papal  cause,  and  adjusting  certain 
ceremonial  differences  with  the  pope,  he  was  crowned 
emperor  June  IS,  1155;  but  immediately  alter  quelling 
9— 2G* 


the  msurrection  in  Rome  which'  followed  his  coronation,  ha 

was  compelled,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  pestilence  in 
his  army,  to  march  towards  Lombardy,  and  without  accom- 
plishing more  than  the  capture  of  Spoleto  he  disbanded 
his  troops  and  returned  home.     '. 

For  the  next  three  years  a  great  variety  of  matters  de- 
tained him  in  Germany.  Immediately  on  his  return  from 
Italy  he  put  vigorous  measures  into  execution  against  the 
robber  knights;  and  in  September  1156  he  reconciled 
Henry  the  Lion  by  the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  pacified  Henry  Jasomirgott,  his 
rival,  by  raising  Austria  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  Adelaide, 
whom  hemarried  in  1147,  he  had  divorced  in  1153  on  the 
pretext  of  kinship;  and,  having  in  1156  married  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Burgundy,  he  received  at  Besan9on 
in  1157  the  homage  of  the  Burgundian  nobles.  In  th^ 
same  year  he  was  successful  in  compelling  King  Boleslaus 
of  Poland  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  feudal  lord,  obtained 
by  persuasion  the  same  allegiance  from  King  Geisa  of 
Hungary,  and  rewarded  Duke  Ladislaus  of  Bohemia  for 
his  faithful  services  by  giving  him  the  rank  of  a  king. 
About  this  time  he  published  a  manifesto  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  confer  benejicia  upon  him ;  and 
when  Frederick' in  the  beginning  of  1158  was  preparing 
for  a  second  campaign  in  Italy,  the  pope  sent  an  embassy 
to  explain  that  he  did  not  use  the  word  in  its  feudal  sense. 

Frederick's  chief  purpose  iu  this  expedition  was  to  quell 
the  pride  of  Milan.  Descending  into  Italy  by  four  difTerent 
roads,  with  an  army  of  100,000  foot  and  15,000  horse,  he 
in  1158  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which,  after  defying  for  a 
month  his  persistent  and  furious  attacks,  was  compelled 
from  scarcity  of  provisions  to  surrender,  and  with  humili- 
ating forma  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  then,  held 
another  diet  at  Roncaglia,  at  which,  besides  settling  a 
number  of  standing  disputes,  he  recovered  the  right  of 
instituting  podestas  to  administer  justice  in  the  cities, 
assumed  the  nomination  of  the  consuls,  and  .deprived  the 
cities  and  barons  of  the  right  of  going  to  wart .  The  adoptioh 
of  these  regulat;ions — which  if  within  the  legal  .prerogStives 
of  the  emperor  had  nevertheless  fallen  into  abeyance,  and 
were  utterly  opposed  to  the  strong  spirit  of  independence 
struggling  into  existence  ip  the  cities — may  be  said  to 
mark  the  first  stage  of  his 'waning  influence  in  Italy.  And 
a  second  stage  was  reached  when,  on  the.  death  of  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  in  1159,  he  determined  to  support  the  anti-pope 
Victor  IV.;  for  from  that  time  he  had  to  contend  'n'ith  the 
ceaseless  opposition  and-  intrigues  of  Pope  Alexander  III., 
who  fulminated  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunication, 
March  24,  1160.  It  is  true  that  Frederick  in  1162  was 
able  to  spread  terror  throughout  Lombardy  by  the  capture 
and  demolition  of  IMilan;  but  in  1164  the  cities  of  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  and  Venice  formed  a  defensive 
league,  and  expelled  the  podestas  and  other  foreign  op- 
pressors from  their  territories.  In  1163  Frederick  had 
punished  the  rebellion  of  Mainz  against  its  archbishop  by 
razing  its  walls  and  filling  up  its  trenches ;  but  having,  on 
the  death  of  Victor  IV.,  promoted  the  election  of  the  new 
anti-pope ''Pascal  III.,  he  was  detained  by  fresh  religious 
and  political  contentions  in  Germany  till  the  end  of  1166i' 
Disregarding  the  embers  of  conflagration  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  he  now  pushed  on  towards  Rome,  to  which  Alxander  , 
had  returned  the  previous  year.  Doubtful  as  to  l^f!  pro- 
priety of  at  once  attacking  the  city,  he  laid  siege  to 
Ancona ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the  Roman  citizens 
had  rashly  allowed  themselves  to  be  defeated  at  Tuseulum, 
he  raised  the  siege,  and  going  to  Rome  took  forcible 
possession  of  part  of  the  Leonine  city,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Vatican.  On  "the  following  Sunday  (August 
1,  1167)  the  empress  received  in  St  Peter's  the  imperial 
diadem  from  Pascal  HI.,  and  Frederick  the  circlet  of  gold 
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which  was  the  sign  of  patrician  dignity.  Meanwhile  be- 
hind him  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  formed  their  famous 
league ;  even  Lodi  was  forced  to  yield  its  assent  to  the 
alliance  ;  and  Milan  springing  into  existence  almost  as  by 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  gave  evidence  of  its  defiant  and 
Unquenchable  hostility  by  the  demolition  of  the  castle  of 
Trezzo,  which  contained  the  emperor's  treasure.  Even 
at  Rome  his  position  was  far  from  enviable,  for  Alex- 
ander III,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  Colosseum,  was 
prepared  to  offer  a  desperate  resistance.  Accordingly 
Frederick  fell  upon  the  curious  expedient  of  proposing  that 
both  Alexander  and  Pascal  should  resign,  and  another  pope 
be, elected.  The  citizens  clamorously  supported  the  pro- 
posal, but  Alexander  prevented  its  accomplishment  by  sud- 
denly leaving  Rome  for  Eenevento.  Immediately  on  his 
departure,  and,  to  the  superstitious  fancies  of  the  time,  as 
if  in  token  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  at  his  expulsion,  and  at 
the  sacrilegious  violence  done  to  the  most  sacred  edifice  of 
the  holy  city,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  day  of  burning  and 
sultry  splendour,  the  whole  German  nrmy  with  scarcely  an 
exception  was  smitten  by  a  pestilcirce  of  unexampled  viru- 
lence, to  which  the  terrors  of  superstition  imparted  both 
additional  horror  and  a  more  deadly  fatality.  Frederick 
led  the  haggard  and  terror-stricken  crowd  of  survivors  with 
great  difficulty  to  Favia,  whence  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  sot 
out  for  Germany  attended  by  about  30  horsemen  ;  and  at 
Susa  he  only  saved  himself  from  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
citizens  by  escaping  during  the  night  on  foot  accompanied 
by  two  followers.  For  nearly  seven  years  after  this  luckless 
flight  he  remained  in  Germany.  On  the  death  of  Pascal 
III.  in  September  1168  he  supported  the  new  anti-pope 
Calixtus  in.,  but  by  doing  so  lie  only  lent  additional  vig 
our  to  the  Lombard  league,  who  this  year  had  founded  the 
city  which  in  honour  of  their  patron  Alexander  III.  they 
nanied  Alexandria;  and  in  1173  they  took  an  oath  not  to 
leave  off  waging  war  against  tho  emperor  till  they  drove 
him  out  of  Italy.  Resolved,  however,  on  a  final  effort, 
Frederick,  having  collected  an  immense  army,  set  out  in 
October  1174  on  his  fifth  and  last  Italian  expedition. 
He  burned  Susa  to  the  ground,  and  captured  Asti;  but 
failing  in  a  treacherous  attack  on  Alexandria,  made  after 
he  had  granted  it  a  truce,  he  endeavoured  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  the  League.  Final  terms  could  not,  however, 
be  agreed  upon,  and  notwithstanding  the  crushing  blow 
which  his  fortunes  at  this  time  sustained  through  the  de- 
fection of  Henry  the  Lion,  he  resolved  when  recruited  by 
a  new  army  from  Germany  to  risk  the  battle  at  Lignano, 
which  resulted  in  his  total  defeat,  29th  May  1176.  Having 
in  this  battle  been  crushed  beneath  his  horse,  ho  was 
believed  to  have  fallen,  either  wounded  or  dead,  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederates ;  but  on  the  third  day  afterwards 
lie  arrived  at  Pavia  unhurt,  but  so  worn  out  by  hunger  and 
fatigue  as  lo  be  scarcely  recognizable.  Finding  his  case 
now  desperate,  he  at  last  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Alexander,  and  also  at  Venice,  25th  July  1177, 
concluded  a  truce  of  sis  years  with  the  cities.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  Henry  the  Lion,  who  owned  himself 
vanquished  in  1181,  and  was  banished  to  England.  On  the 
expiry  of  the  treaty  of  Venice,  the  famous  treaty  of  Con- 
stance was  signed,  2.5th  June  1183,  by  which,  while  the 
supremacy  of  the  empire  was  formally  recognized,  the  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction  of  tho  cities  was  substantially  guaran- 
teed. Henceforth,  Frederick  resolved  to  rule  Italy  more 
by  conciliation  than  by  compulsion,  and  while  re-establish- 
ing his  influence  in  Lombardy  by  granting  such  favours  to 
the  Milanese  as  secured  their  lasting  alliance  and  friendship, 
he  virtually  placed  Sicily  under  his  immediate  government 
by  arranging  a  marriage  between  Constance,  heiress  of  that 
kingdom,  and  Henry  his  eldest  son,  -who,  having  been 
elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  his  infancy,  received  tho 


crown  of  Italy  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  27th  Junp 
1186,  from  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia. 

Having  thus  at  last  brought  liis  long  life-struggle  lo  au 
honourable  if  not  very  triumphant  close,  it  might  ha*e  been 
expected  that  Frederick  would  now  have  been  content  to 
doff  his  armour,  'and  to  pass  his  remaining  days  in  peace. 
But  hearing  in  11 87.  of  the  victorious  progress  of  Sala'3in 
against  the  Christians  iifSyria,  Lis  martial  ardour  was  again 
kindled,  and  he  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  against  the 
redoubtable  Saracen  conqueror.  This  purpose  he  was, 
however,  unable  to  carry  fully  out,  for  after  two  successful 
battles  in  Asia  Minor,  he  was  drowned  before  reaching 
Syria  while  crossing  a  small  river  in  Pisidia,  June  10, 
1190. 

Frederick  I.  is  said  to  have  taken  Charlemagne  as  his 
model ;  but  the  contest  in  which  be  engaged,  was  entirely 
difi'erent  both  in  character  and  results  from  that  in  which 
his  great  predecessor  achieved  such  a  wonderful  temporary 
success.  Though  Frederick  failed  to  subdue  the  republics, 
the  failure  can  scarcely  be  said  to  reflect  either  on  his 
prudence  as  a  statesman  or  his  skill  as  a  general,  for  his 
ascendency  was  finally  overthrown  rather  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  than  by  the  might  of  human  arras.  In  Ger- 
many his  resolute  will  and  sagacious  administration  sub- 
dued or  disarmed  all  discontent,  and  be  not  only  succeeded 
in  welding  the  various  rival  interests  into  a  unity  of 
devotion  to  himself  against  which  papal  intrigues  were 
comparatively  powerless,  but  won  for  the  empire  a  prestige 
such  as  it  had  not  possessed  since  the  time  of  Otto  the 
Great.  -  The  wide  contrast  between  his  German  and  Italian 
rule  is  strikingly  exemplified,  in  the  facfj  that,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  republics  in  Italy,  he  held 
in  check  the  power  of  the  nobles  in  Germany,  by  confer- 
ring municipal  franchises  and  independent  rights  on  tl  .-^ 
principal  cities.  Even  in  Italy,  though  his  general  cour.'^e 
of  action  was  warped  by  wrong  prepossessions,  he  in  many 
instances  manifested  exceptional  practical  sagacity  in  deal- 
ing with  immediate  difficulties  and  emergencies.  Possessing 
great  physical  beauty,  frank  and  open  manners,  untiring 
and  unresting  energy,  and  a  prowess  which  found  its  native 
element  in  difficulty  and  danger,  he  seemed  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  chivalrous  and  warlike  spirit  of  his  age, 
■and  was  the  model  of  all  the  qualities  which  then  won 
highest  admiration.  Stern  and  ambitious  he  certainly  was, 
but  his  aims  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  exceeded  his 
prerogatives  as  emperor;  and  though  he  had  sometimes 
recourse  when  in  straits  to  expedients  almost  diabolically  in- 
genious in  their  cruelty,  yet  his  general  conduct  was  marked 
by  a  clemency  which  in  that  age  was  exceptional.  His 
quarrel  with  the  papacy  was  an  inherited  conflict,  not  re- 
flecting at  all  on  his  religious  faith,  but  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  inconsistent  theories  of  government,  which  had 
been  created  and  could  be  dissipated  only  by  a  long  .series 
of  events.  His  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  republics 
was  not  only  quite  justifiable  from  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  them,  but  seemed  absolutely  necessary.  From  the 
beginning,  however,  he  treated  the  Italians,  as  indeed  was 
only  natural,  less  as  rebellious  subjects  than  as  conquered 
aliens  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  regard  to  them  the 
only  effective  portion  of  his  procedure  was,  not  his  ener- 
getic measures  of  repression  nor  his  brilliant  victories,  but, 
after  the  battle  of  Lignano,  bis  quiet  and  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  the  inevitable,  and  tho  consequent  complete  change 
in  his  policy  by  which  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  he  at  least  did  much  to  i-ender  innoxious 
for  the  empire  his  previous  mistakes. 

Tho  iirincipal  coritemporary  aut'liorities  for  tlic  reign  of  Frsderick 
I.  arc  llip  rliToiiirlc  of  Otto  bishop  of  'Freisin^n,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Ictlfv  of  Frederick  containing  a  summaiy  of  the  early  events 
cf  ilia  icit'n  ;  the  continnation  of  t-iiis  chronicle  from  ]158  to  1160 
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!•>  Uuilfviu,  one  of  the  canons  of  Otto  ;  thechrouicIaofOtto  Jforcna 
S(  l^i,  continued  fiom  1162  to  1167  by  his  son  Accibus  ;  Mul  tlie 
life  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  by  the  carJinal  of  Aragon.  Tlie  cliii-f 
modern  writere  are  Muratori,  Annali  d' Italia;  Sismondi,  IlisLoirc 
dcs  Eipuhliquts  Italienncs  ;  H.  v.  Biinaii,  Lrbm  iind  Thaten  Fried- 
richs  I.,  Lcipsic,  1722;  Cherrier,  histoire  dc  la  lutu  dcs papcs  el 
des  empereurs  de  la  maison  de  Souabe,  Sid.,  2d  edition,  Paris,  I  f  56 ; 
F.  yon  Raumer,  OcscMchie  dsr  Hohtnstaufcn-und  ihrer  Zeil,  4th  ed., 
Leipsic,  1871  ;  P.  Scheffer-Boichorst,  Fricdruhs  letUer  Stn-it  mit 
dcr  Curie,  Berlin,  1866  ;  K.  Fischer,  Der  Krmzzug  Fricdriclis  I., 
Leipsic,  1870;  H.  Prutz,  Kaiser  Frcidrich  I.,  3  vols.,  Dantzic, 
1871-73  i  Fr.  X.  Wegcle,  Kaiser  Friedrich  I.  Barbarosm,  ein 
Vortrag,  Nordlingen,  1871  ;  Dettloff,  Dcr  crsle  RbiMr:rag  Kaiser 
Frieelrichs  I.  Gottiiigen,  1877  ;  Bryce,  Holy  Rovian  Empire ; 
Miltuan,  History  of  Latin  Christianity  ;  C.  Vignati,  Storia  diplo- 
niatiea  delta  Icga  Lombarda,  Jlilan,  1866  ;  Teste,  History  of  the 
lyars  of  Frederick  I.  aiid  tlie  Communes  of  Lombardy,  English 
translation,  1877  ;  and  E.  A.  Freeman  in  bis  first  series  of 
Essays.  (T.  F.  H.) 

FREDERICK  II.  (1194-1250),  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
Burnamed  the  Hohenstaufen,  the  most  remarkable  historic 
figure  of  the  Middle  Ages,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
and  son  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  Constance,  heiress  of  tlie 
throue  of  Sicily,  was  born  at  Jesi,  near  Ancona,  26th 
December  1194.  He  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1196;  and,  his  father  having  died  2Sth  September  1107, 
he  was  in  May  11 98,  crowned  king  of  Sicily,  his  mother 
obtaining  for  him  the  recognition  and  support  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  by  acknowledging  the  feudal  supremacy  of 
the  papacy,  by  the  sacrifice  of  certain  ecclesiastical  rights, 
and  by  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute.  Dying  the  same 
year,  she  bequeathed  his  guardianship  to  the  pope ;  but  for 
some  time  after  this,  Sicily  was  the  scene  of  hopeless 
political  anarchy,  and  the  custody  of  the  young  king  at 
Palermo  was  the  occasion  of  continual  and  complicated 
iofrigues,  and  of  a  confused  and  protracted  civil  war  which 
had  very  varying  results.  The  pope  could  thus  only  fulfd 
his  trust  imperfectly,  but  the  education  of  his  ward,  so  far 
from  suffering  on  this  account,  was  exceptionally  thorough 
and  completo  ;  and  the  ditferent  nationalities  with  which 
he  came  into  contact  contributed  each  its  quota  to  the 
instruction  and  development  of  his  strong  and  many-sided 
character. 

Though  crowned  in  infancy  king  of  the  Romans,  he  actu- 
ally inherited  from  his  father  no  other  throne  than  that 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  1208  he  entered  upon  the  per- 
sonal government  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  the  following  year 
ho  was  married  to  Constance  cf  Aragon.  About  this  time. 
Otto,  second  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  had,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen  by  Otto  of  Wittelsbach, 
obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  of  Germany; 
but  immediately  after  his  coronation  at  Rome  in  1209  the 
inevitable  jealousy  between  pope  and  emperor  led  to  the 
u.sual  re.sults,  and  when  Otto  was  meditating  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Naples  and  Sicily,  he  was  met  in  1211  by  a  bull  of 
excommunication.  At  a  diet  held  at  Nuremberg  in 
October  of  the  same  year  it  was  resolved  to  offer  the 
crown  of  Germany  to  the  youn^king  of  Sicily.  Innocent 
III.  on  certain  conditions  gave  his  sanction  to  the  offer ; 
and  to  Frederick,  even  had  he  seen  in  it  nothing  to  incite 
his  imaginntive  ardour,  it  must  have  appeared  almost  in 
the  form  of  an  unexpected  deliverance  from  impending 
ruin.  Having  therefore  resolved  to  dispute  his  ancestral 
dirono  with  his  rival,  he  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1212  on 
his  romantic  and  hazardous  quest.  Landing  at  Genoa  on 
the  1st  of  May  accompanied  by  only  a  few  adherents,  he 
made  his  way  over  the  Alps  by  unfrequented  passes  to 
Coire,  and  learning  at  St  Gall  that  Otto  was  about  to 
o^xupy  Constance,  he  by  great  good  fortune  was  able  to 
anticipate  him  by  three  hours.  The  town  at  once  declared 
in  Frederick's  favour,  and  Otto,  without  seriously  attempt- 
ing to  resist  his  progress  in  southern  Germany,  retireil 
to  Saxony.      lu  November  of  the  same  year  Frederick 


made  a  treaty  with  Philip  of  France,  and  in  December  ha 
was  elected  king  at  Frankfort,  and  crowned  at  Mainz. 
By  inherent  force  of  character,  aided  by  his  unrivalled 
diplomatic  skill  and  his  bold  and  rapid  movements,  ha 
had  won  success  almost  without  striking  a  blow;  and  his 
task  was  at  least  denuded  of  all  difficulty  through  Otto's 
disastrous  defeat  by  Philip  at  Bouvines,  near  Tournay,  27th 
July  1214.  Any  further  organized  resistance  was  thus 
rendered  impossible  against  the  progress  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen, who  in  July  1215  ascended  the  marble  throne  of 
Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  received  the  silver 
crown.  At  a  solemn  ceremony  which  followed  he  took 
the  cross;  but  even  after  the  death  of  Otto  in  May .1218  he 
was  fully  occupied  in  establishing  his  influence  in  Germany. 
In  1220  he  sncceeded  in  obtaining  the  election  of  his  son 
Henry  to  the  German  throne,  but  the  favour  was  dearly 
rewarded  by  the  charter  which  by  the  independent  privi- 
leges it  conferred  upon  the  princes  virtually  dissolved  the 
unity  of  the  kingdom.  The  election  was  contrary  to  a 
promise  made  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  appoint  Henry 
king  of  Sicily,  but  Pope  Honorius  III.,  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  crusade,  was  pacified  without  much  difficulty, 
and  Frederick  leaving  Germany  in  the  autumn  of  1220  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome  on  the  22d  November,  renew- 
ing  at  the  same  time  his  oath  to  set  out  on  the  crusade  with 
all  possible  speed.  His  absence  in  Germany  had  permitted 
the  growth  of  disorder  and  confusion  in  his  southern  king- 
dom ;  and  to  restrain  the  licence  of  the  Apulian  nobles  he 
now  established  at  Capua  a  tribunal  to  revise  their 
privileges,  while,  to  deliver  the  Christians  in  Sicily  from  the 
attacks  to  which  they  were  continually  exposed  from  the 
Saracen  mountain  tribes,  he  transferred  2000  Saracens  to 
Lucera,  an  expedient  which  also  established  in  Italy  a  coii- 
venient  instrument  of  resistance  to  the  papal  power. 

The  departure  of  the  crusade,  at  first  fixed  for  1223,  was 
deferred  till  1225,  and  even  then  it  was  found  necessary 
to  delay  it  for  two  years  longer ;  but,  his  wife  Constance 
having  died  in  1222,  he  gave  a  pledge  that  his  ambition 
coincided  with  the  papal  wishes  by  marrying  in  1 225  Yo- 
lande,  daughter  of  King  John  tjf  Jerusalem;  and  he  also 
bound  himself  by  heavy  penalties  to  set  out  with  a  stipu- 
lated force  in  August  1227.  The  hostilities  between  him 
and  the  Lombard  league,  begun  in  122C,  were  suspended 
through  the  intercession  of  Pope  Honorius  in  February 
1227,  and  the  Lombards  agreed  to  furnish  a  certein 
number  of  knights  for  the  expedition.  In  March  Honorius 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  IS.,  who  on  the  very 
day  of  his  accession  addressed  a  new  and  imperative  warn-- 
ing  to  the  emperor  against  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
oath.  Frederick  actually  set  out  at  the  time  agreed  upon, 
but  returned  three  days  afterwards,  and,  asserting  as  his 
reason  a  serious  illness,  permitted  the  armament  to  be 
dissolved,  whereupon  Gregory  without  further  negotiation 
launched  against  him,  September  30,  the  solemn  bull  ct" 
excommunication.  The  appeal  to  Christendom  wit  i 
which  Frederick  met  the  church's  fulmination  is  remark- 
able in  that,  so  far  from  contenting  himself  with  defending 
his  own  conduct,  he,  besides  denouncing  the  temporal 
pretensions  of  the  pope  as  menacing  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom with  an  "unheard-of  tyranny,"  asserted  that  instead 
of  rolling  in  wealth  and  aspiring  to  worldly  influence  the 
church's  representatives  ought  to  cultivate  the  simplicity 
and  self-denial  of  the  early  Christians.  In  resolving  to  set 
out  on  the  crusade,  notwithstanding  bis  excommunicatioDj 
Frederick  was  therefore  actuated,  not  merely  by  the  wish  to 
take  possession  of  a  secular  throne,  or  to  demonstrate  the 
sincerifjy  of  his  purpose  to  keep  his  oath,  but  by  the  deter- 
mination to  assert  his  right  still  to  act  as  the  temporal 
head  of  the  churcS.  His  preparations  were  not  delayed  by 
the  death  of  his  wife  Yolande  in  April  1228.  and  he  set 
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sail  from  Otranto  on  the  29th  June.  Meanwhile,  by 
Becuring  the  favour  of  the  Frangipani  and  the  other  Roman 
patricians,  he  procured  the  expulsion  of  Gregory  from 
Rcme  ;  but  the  subtle  spiritual  influence  of  the  papal  ban 
W3S  not  affected  by  this  seeming  victory,  and  tidings  of  his 
excommunication  reaching  the  Holy  Lmd  almost  simul- 
taneously with  his  arrival,  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and 
the  Hospital  refused  to  take  part  in  thecruside.  Frederick, 
however,  by  mere  diplomatic  tact  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  sultan  of  Egypt  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the 
church  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem  and  the"  holy 
places  on  granting  to  the  Saracens,  besides  various  other 
privileges,  free  access  to  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  18th 
March  r229  he,  without  any  religions  oeremoiiy,  crowned 
himself  with  his  own  hands  king  of  Jerusalein  Such  a 
striking  and  unexpected  success  wrought  alinnst  imme- 
diately throughout  Europe  a  complete  revulution  of  upmion 
in  hts  favour;  and  when  shortly  afterwards  ho  succeeded 
in  defeating  tho  papal  forces  which  luid  invaded  his 
dominions,  the  pope  deemed  it  expedient  tu  come  to  terms, 
and  released  him  from  the  ban  of  excommunication  2Hth 
August  1230 

In  the  inlervil  of  peace  which  followed,  Frederick 
occupied  himself  in  forming  for  his  Sicilian  kingdom  a  code 
of  laws,  the  main  features  of  which  were  the  superseding  of 
irresponsible  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  by  a 
uniform  civil  legislation  administered  under  direct  imperial 
control ;  the  toleration  extended  to  Jews  and  Mahometans, 
and  the  severe  enactments  against  schismatics;  the  pro- 
visions for  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  ;  the  regula- 
tions for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  which  contain 
perhaps  the  first  enunciation  of  the  modern  doctrine,  of 
free  trade  ;  and  the  establishment  of  annual  parliaments, 
consisting  of  barons,  prelates,  and  representatives  from 
the  towns  and  cities.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  of  the  artj 
and  sciences.  The  university  of  Naples,  founded  in  1224, 
but  whose  operations  had  been  for  some  time  suspended,  he 
now  restored  and  liberally  endowed  ;  at  the  medical  schools 
of  Salerno  he  provided  Arab,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
teachers  for  the  students  of  these  different  nationalities  ; 
and  he  caused  the  translation  into  Latin  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  of  other  philosophers  both  Greek  and 
Arabic  He  himself  was  learned  both  in  Mussulman  arts 
and  sciences  and  in  Christian  scholasticism  and  philo- 
sophy ;  he  knew  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Arabic,  and 
Hebrew.  He  had  a  great  interest  in  architecture,  and  he 
fostered  the  infancy  of  Italian  sculpture  and  painting;  he 
and  his  minister  Peter  de  Vinea  were  among  the  first  culti- 
vators of  Italian  poetry  ;  he  also  devoted  much  attention 
to  natural  history,  and  besides  forming  large  collections  of 
rare  and  curious  animals  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
falconry,  which  shows  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  of  birds.  With  the  influences  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion there  was  conjoined  at  his  castles  on  the  Apulian 
shore  an  Oriental  luxury  and  splendour ,  and  in  the 
harem  of  the  Christian  emperor  his  accusers  found  a  con- 
venient corroboration  of  their  insinuation  regarding  his 
secret  enmity  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  short  period  of  pe-iceful  progress  was  broken  in  1234- 
by  the  rebellion  of  Frederick's  son  Henry,  who.  secretly 
instigated  by  the  pope,  joined  the  Lombard  league.  The 
revolt  was,  however,  suppressed  on  the  arrival  of  the  emperor 
in  Germany  in  1235,  and  Henry  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  San  Felice  in  Apulia.  In  the  same  year 
Frederick  married  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England. 
Conrad,  second  son  of  the  emperor,  was  chosen  king  by  the 
German  princes  in  January  1237  ,  and  Frederick,  after 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Lombards  at  Cortenuova, 
RTuvemher  27tli  of  this  year,  appointed,  in  Octobet  1^38, 


his  natural  son  Enzio  king  of  Sardinia.  Alarmed  at  the 
success  of  the  imperial  arms,  Gregory,  m  March  1239, 
renewed  against  the  emiieror  the  ban  of  excommunication  ; 
but  the  latter  advancing  into  the  .states  of  the  church,  cap- 
tured Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Benevento  ,  and  after  gaining, 
through  the  help  of  Enzio,  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Gen- 
oese fleet,  was  nearing  Rome  when  Gregory  died  August 
21,  1241  After  the  short  pontificate  of  Celestine  IV.  and 
an  interregnum  of  eighteen  months,  Cardinal  Sinibald 
Ficsco,  up  to  this  time  one  of  the  emperor's  chief  friends, 
became  pope  as  Innocent  IV.  in  June  1243.  At  once 
negotiations  were  entered  into  for  an  arrangement  between 
them  ,  but  the  papal  demands  were  too  humiliating  to  per- 
mit of  their  acceptance ,  and  Innocent,  suddenly  making 
his  escape  to  Lyons,  not  only  renewed,  July  17,  1245,  the 
church's  ban  against  the  emperor,  but  declared  his  throne 
vacant  Henry  Raspe  of  Thuringia,  elected  by  the  papa 
parly  king  of  the  Romans  in  May  1246,  gained  a  victors 
over  Conrad  at  Frankfort  on  the  5th  August,  but,  sufferin; 
a  total  defeat  near  L'lin,  February  17,  1247,  died  sh'Mil> 
afterwards  .  and  between  Ins  successor  William  of  Hi^llaac 
and  Conrad  the  struggle  was  carried  on  with  indecisivt 
results  In  this  same  year  Peter  de  Vinea,  the  minister  and 
most  intimate  friend  of  Frederick,  was  discovered  plotting 
against  his  life  ,  on  18th  February  1248  Frederick's  army 
in  Italy  was  surprised  and  utterly  routed  by  a  sally  of  the 
citizens  of  Parma,  in  .May  124  9  his  son  Enzio  was  defeated 
and  captured  by  the  Bolognese ,  and,  although  in  1250 
various  successes  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  prospect  of 
new  and  powerful  alliances  seemed  to  promise  him  a  speedy 
and  complete  triumph,  his  strength  had  been  so  worn  out 
by  his  arduous  struggle,  and  his  spirit  so  broken  by  such 
a  succession  of  disasters  that  he  died  somewhat  suddenly 
on  the  13th  December,  at  his  hunting  lodge  of  Fiorentino 
(also  called  Firenzuola),  near  Lucera. 

The  general  contemporary  opinion  regarding  Frederick 
II.  is  expressed  in  tho  words  stupor  miindi ,  and  whatever 
amount  either  of  approbation  or  censure  may  be  bestowed 
upon  his  career,  wonder  and  perplexity  are  the  predominant 
sentiments  which  its  contemplation  even  yet  awakens.  It 
was  not  merely  that  his  mental  endowments  were  excep- 
tionally great,  but  that,  owing  to  his  mingled  German  and 
Italian  blood,  the  various  influences  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected in  his  eariy  years,  the  strange  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  events  with  which  destiny  had  connected  him, 
his  character  was  exhibited  in  such  multiform  aspects  and 
in  such  an  individual  and  peculiar  light  that  in  history  wa 
look  in  vain  for  his  parallel.  As  to  the  nature  of  hia 
religious  faith  there  are  no  data  for  arriving  at  a  certain 
conclusion  The  theory  of  M.  Huillard;jBreholles  that  he 
wished  to  \inite  with  the  functions  of  emperor  those  of  a 
spiritual  pontiff,  and  aspired  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  is  a  conjecture  insufficiently  supported  by  thf 
isolated  facts  and  statements  and  the  general  considerations 
on  which  it  is  made  to  rest.  Indeed  the  character  o( 
Frederick  seems  to  have  been  widely  removed  from  tha: 
of  a  religious  enthusiast ,  and  at  every  critical  period  oi 
his  life  he  was  urged  to  daring  and  adventurous  projects 
rather  by  external  circumstances  than  by  either  the  prompt 
ings  of  ambition  or  the  consciousness  of  any  divine  com 
mission.  On  any  theory  his  enactments  in  reference  U 
religion  are,  however,  somewhat  enigmatical  His  perse 
cution  of  heretics  may  not  have  been  entirely  due  to  e 
desire  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy  before  his  Christian 
subjects ;  but  although  his  ideas  regarding  freedom  o' 
conscience  were  either  inconsistent  or  hampered  in  thcii 
action  by  a  regard  to  expediency,  his  toleration  of  the 
Jews  equally  with  the  Mahometans  prevents  us  ascrib 
ing  his  toleration  of  the  latter  either  to  secret  sym 
>^<ithy  with    that   form  of    faith    or   wholly   to  politicp 
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considerations.  He  was  in  all  probability  a  believer  in 
astrology,  and  he  shared  in  many  of  the  other  super- 
stitious ideas  of  his  time  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  tliat 
he  dreaded  any  other  than  temporal  consequences  from 
the  ban  of  the  church  ;  and  if  certain  features  of  the 
Christian  system  had  perhaps  an  attraction  for  him,  yet 
both  from  his  reported  jests  and  serious  conversation  it  is 
evident  that  his  Christian  belief,  if  he  possessed  one,  bnre 
little  resemblance  to  that  current  in  his  age.  In  the  ex- 
travagant accusations  of  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  licentiousness 
with»which  the  church  has  assailed  his  memory  there  is 
some  nucleus  of  truth ;  but  a  candid  judgment  will  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  few  exposed  to  such  pernicious  influences 
have  shown  such  a  decided  preference  for  goodness  and 
truth,  and  that  there  have  been  almost  none  who  against 
such  immense  difficulties  have  wrought  to  such  wise  pur- 
pose in  behalf  of  human  progress  and  enliglitenment,  or 
have  fought  such  a  resolute  and  advantageous  battle  in 
behalf  of  spirituil  freedom.  In  this  contest  he  was  not 
an  immediate  victor ;  and  indeed  the  dissolution  of  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy  which  followed  his  death  must  be 
chieHy  traced  to  the  fact  that  his  policy  w:is  governed  by  prin- 
ciples too  tnucli  in  advance  of  his  age.  But  although  the 
beneficial  results  of  his  reign  are  not  at  a  first  glance  so  pal- 
pable and  undeniable  as  some  of  its  injurious  results,  yet  so 
far  was  he  from  being  a  mere  untimely  precursor  of  the 
new  era  which  dawned  in  Europe  more  than  two  cen- 
turies after  his  death  that,  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other,  he  was  instrumental  in  hastening  its  arrival,  both 
by  sowing  the  first  seeds  ot  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  and 
by  giving  to  the  old  system  of  things  a  shock  which  was 
felt  throughout  Europe,  and  continued  to  work  silently 
long  after  its  reverberations  had  passed  away. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  the  followers  of  Abbot 
Joachim  continued  to  assert  that  he  was  still  alive,  and 
both  in  Sicily  and  Germany  impostors  sprang  up  who 
attempted  to  personate  him.  The  superstition  that  the 
"emperor  continued  to  haunt  the  castle  of  KyfThauser,"  at 
one  time  thought  to  refer  to  Frederick  Barbaropsa,  has  now 
been  shown  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  tradition  that 
Frederick  II.  still  lived  after  he  had  ceased  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  emperor.' 

The  contemporary  documents  bearing  on  the  rei^n  of  Frederic); 
are  unusuallv  numerous  Most  of  those  not  contained  in  tlie 
Fctdcra  of  Thomas  Khymer,  the  Annalcs  ecelcs.  post  Bnroimnn  of 
Raynaldus,  or  the  historical  collections  of  Muratori,  Boufjucl, 
Bnhmer,  or  Pertz  will  be  found  in  the  great  work  of  Huiliai-1- 
Breholles,  Bisioria  Diploniaticn  Prcderici  SecmuH,  12  vols  ,  Pariis, 
1852-1861.  The  principal  ancient  chronicles  are  the  If  islona  Major 
Anyba:  of  Matthew  Paris  .  the  chronicle  of  the  Franciscan  mink 
Salimbene,  first  published  in  Afonumnntn  nd proi^ncias  Panncnscm 
tl  riacenlinam  spectantin,  Panna,  1857;  the  Lx/c  n/Grrijorij  IX., 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Aragon  ;  the  Annnlcs  Mcdiolauniscs  1-230- 1 402  ; 
the  Ckronicon  Rcrum  ptr  Orbcm  Gcstanim  (11.19-1242)  of  Kichanl 
de  San  Germano;  and  the  Chronicon  Placentintuit  and  Chroniton  dt 
reiin  in  Italia  gestis,  published  in  one  volume  liy  Jl.  Huilhrd- 
Breholles,  Paris,  1856,  the  former  piiiitcil  from  the  copy  in  the 
Imperial  Library,  Paris,  and  the  latter  never  before  pulilished,  and 
printed  from  the  ropy  in  the  British  Museum  The  chief  modern 
authorities  .are  Muratori,  Cherrier,  Von  liaunier,  Jlilman,  Freeman 
as  above  under  Fkederick  1.;  Giannone,  Storta  del  licgno  di 
Napoli,  1723  ;  Hoelfer,  Kaiser  Frederick  II .  Munich,  1844:  the 
great  work  of  HuiUaid-Breholles,  and  also  his  ftrrt  Corrcspiondancc 
dt  Pierre  de  la  I'igiu,  Paris,  1866  ;  T.  L  Kington,  histoni  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  Emperor  of  the  Homans,  London,  1862  ; 
Schirrmacher,  Kaiser  Fricdrich  II.,  i  vols.,  Gottingen,  1859-65; 
Wiukelmann,  GctcJlickle  Kaiser  Fricdrichs  II.  uiul  seiner  Itciche, 
vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1863,  vol.  ii..  Revel,  1865,  and  a  continuation  for 
the  ye.ars  1239-41  in  the  Forsehnxgat  :ur  deutschcn  Ocschichte.  xii. 
261  294,  521-5C6-,  A.  del  Vecchio",  La  Icgislazion.-  di  Frderico  II. 
hnperatore,  Tnrin,  1874  ;  and  Reuter,  Gaschichtc  dcr  rehgiosai 
.tii/klarimg  im  Mittclnller,  vol.  ii.,  Berlin,  1877.         <T    K    I!.) 

'  Regardin;:!  the  Friadrichsagr,  see.  papers  by  C.  Voij:t,  S  Riezler. 
■■nrt  M.  Brosch,  in  the  26th,  S2d,  aiia'Joth  volumes  of  H.  von  Sybel's 
Ifistorische  Ztitschrift. 
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FllEDEPJCK  III.  (12Sff-l330),  surnamed  the  Fair, 
son  of  King  Albert  I.  of  Germany,  duke  of  Austria,  and 
rival  for  the  German  crown  with  Louis  IV.  the  Bavarian. 
See  I  nuis  IV. 

FKEDERICK  IV.  (141.5-14'J3),  Gerriian  king,  a.s  em- 
peror Frederick   III.,  son  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Styria,  was 
born  at  Innsbruck,  September  21,  141.5.     Along  with  his 
brother  Albert  the  Prodigal  he  as.sumed  in  14.3.5  the  govern- 
ment of. Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  and,  having  been 
elected  in  1440  to  succeed  Albert  II.  as  king  of  Germany, 
he  waij  crowned  at  Aix  la-C'LaptUe  in  1442.     He  devoted 
his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  a.strology,  alchemy,  and 
botany,  and  was  so  undecided  in  his  purposes  and  so  de- 
ficient in  energy  and  force  of  character  that  he  almost  pas- 
sively submitted  to  the  anarchy  and  petty  external  wars 
which  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  empire.     At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  attacked 
by  his  brother  Albert,  who  reigned  in  Upper  A^istria,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  pacify  him  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money;  in   144-3  he  was  attacked  by  the  Swiss, 
and  called  to  his  aid  the  Armagnacs  from  France,  who,  how- 
ever, after  their  defeat  by  the  Swiss  at  St  .Takob  in   1444, 
joined  his  enemies  against  him,  and  in   1449  he  was  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  an  unfavourable  treaty  ;  from  1445  to  1452 
Austria  was  invaded  by  the  Hungarians  ;  in   1447  Sforza 
successfully  usurped  the  government  of  Milan;  from  1449 
to  1456  a  war  was  carried  on  between  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  city  of  Nuremberg  assisted  by   the  "Eidge- 
ni)S5en;"  and  from  1449  to  1462  a  succession  war  raged 
ill  the  Pihenisli  Palatinate.     Frederick,  who  hcped  by  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  the  Papacy  to  win  back  some  of 
the  ancient  imperial  rights,  concluded  in  1448  the   con- 
cordat   of    Vienna    with    Pope    Nicholas   V.,    and    was 
crowned  emperor  in   1452.     On  the  death  of   Ladislaus 
duke  of  Austria  in   1457,  he  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of 
Austria,  and  also  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary ; 
but  not  only  was  George  Podiebrad  made  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Matthias  Corvinus  king  of  Hungary,  but  Sigismund  of 
Tyrol  obtained  part  of  Carinthia,  and  Frederick's  brother 
Albert,  besides  seizing  Upper  Austria  in  1462,  took  posse.s- 
sion  of  Vienna,     On  the  death  of  Albert  in  1463,  Frederick 
obtained  .possession  of   the   whole  of   Austria,  with    the 
exception  of  Carinthia.     Notwithstanding  that  Frederick 
in  1468  went  to  Piome  to  concert  measures  with  the  pope 
against  the  Turks,  they  in  1469  penetrated  without  resist- 
ance to  Carniola,  and  in  1475  advanced  nearly  to  Salzburg, 
In  1473  he  suddenly  broke  ofT  a  negotiation  with  Charles 
the  Bold  at  Treves  for  the  marriage  of  Charles's  daughter 
with  his  son  Maximilian,  but   the  marriage  finally  took 
jilace  after  the  death  of  Charles,  and  Maximilian  thus  be- 
came king  of  the  Netherlands.     The  changeful  and  crooked 
policy  of  the  emperor  in  reference  to  Poland  and  Hungary 
led  the  kings  of  both  countries  to  turn  their  arms  against 
him,  and  in  1485  Matthiis  of  Hungary  drove  him  from  his 
hereditary  dominion.?,  of  which  he  did  not  regain  possession 
till  after  the  death  of  JIatthias  in  1490.     Frederick  died 
in  1493. 

See  Chmel,  r.egfstn  IVidcnei  IV.,  Vienna,  1838-40;  Kurz, 
Oeslcrrctch  iiw'er  Kniscr  Fricdrich  IV,  Vienna,  1812;.  Chmel, 
Or.ichichle  Kaiser  Fricdrichs  IP',  Hanibure,  1840:  Archir'  fiir 
Oeslcrr.  Geschichlsqiicllcn,  voU.  x.  and  xi.;  Muller,  Beiehstagsslaal 
untcr  Fncdridi  III.,  3  vols. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  (1620-168S),electrfrof  Bran- 
denburg, was  born  in  Berlin  in  1620.  He  is  usually  called 
"The  Great  Elector,"  and  next  to  Frederick  the  Great  he 
was  the  chief  founder  of  the  power  of  Prussia.  A  man  of 
immense  energy  and  determination,  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  country,  missing  no  opportunity,  whether  by  intrigue  or 
by  force  of  arms,  of  adding  to  its  extent  and  its  influence. 
When  at  the  age  of  twenty  (1640)  he  succeeded  to  the 
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electorate,  lio  found  it  almost  ruined.  His  father,  Course 
William,  being  of  feeble  and  vacillating  character,  had  been 
unablo  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  contending  armies 
during  the  Thirty  i'oars'  War ;  and  thoy  had  laid  \v;ii>te 
nearly  the  whole  land,  aiid  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
horrible  cruelty.  Frciierick  William,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  these  barbarous  lioides, 
and  by  slow  degrees  collected  an  army  of  about  30,000 
men,  which  very  effectually  secured  fur  him  the  respect  of 
Ids  neighbours.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  he  was 
the  true  heir  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  whoso  lino  died 
out  in  1637  ;  but  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  tho  lion's 
share  of  their  territory  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  Frederick 
William  receiving  only  tho  eastern  half  of  the  country, 
shorn  of  Stettin.  But  he  also  obtained  the  bishoprics  of 
Halberstadt,  Minden,  and  Camin,  with  a  promise  of  tho 
archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  In  IG55  war  broke  out 
between  Sweden  and  Poland.  Charles  Gustavus,  king 
of  Sweden,  compelled  Frederick  William  to  join  him,  and 
to  do  homage  for  Prussia,  wluch  had  formerly  boon  held 
in  fief  of  Poland.  After  a  battle  of  three  days  at 
Warsaw,  the  Poles  wore  defeated  (1056).  In  the  following 
year  the  elector  turned  round  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  tlie  Fobs,  receiving,  by  the  treaty  of  Wehlau,  in 
return  fur  the  promise  of  his  oid  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  complete  independence  of  Prussia.  Charles  Gustavus_ 
uttered  fierce  threats  of  vengeance,  but  was  prevented  b^ 
sudden  death  from  attempting  to  execute  them.  Frederick 
William  had  much  trouble  in  inducing  the  states  of  Prussia 
to  do  homage  to  him  as  thoir  sole  lawful  sovereign;  but  by 
a  happy  mingling  of  severity  and  kindness,  ho  overcame  in 
the  end  all  opposition.  As  duke  of  Prussia  he  was  now 
an  absolutely  independent  sovereign,  although  still  owing 
allegianco  to  tho  emperor  for  his  other  dominions.  In 
1G6G  he  received,  by  the  settlement  of  the  JiilichCleve 
dispute,  tli£  duchy  of  Clave  proper,  and  the  counties  of 
Mark  and  Ravenstein;  whilo  Jiilich  and  Berg  were  to  fall 
to  Br.indenburg  in  the  event  of  the  Pfalz-Keuburg  line  dying 
out.  When  Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  Netherlands  in  1674, 
Frederick  Williani  saw  the  danger  which  threatened  Ger- 
many, and  his  own  territories  in  particular;  ho  therefore 
persuaded  tho  emperor,  various  German  princes,  and  tho 
king  of  Denmark  to  form  an  alliance  against  the  French. 
Ho  soon  withdrew  from  this  contost,  but  in  tho  war  which 
began  witli  tho  second  French  invasion  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1674  lie  took  a  leading  part.  The  Swedes  sided  with 
France,  and  woro  persuaded  by  Louis  XIV.  to  invade 
Brandenburg,  which  tlicy  easily  overran  and  devastated. 
The  elector  was  unable  to  leave  the  seat  of  war  fcr  some 
time,  but  at  Ixst,  in  the  Eummor  of  1675,  set  out  from 
Franconii,  hastening  forward  with  his  cavalr)>,  directing  the 
infantry  to  follow  as  speedily  as  possible.  Halting  at 
Magdeburg,  ho  heard  that  the  Swedes  were  divided  into 
three  parties,  and  that  the  middle  party  was  not  more  than 
forty  miles  off.  Although  overtaken  only  by  a  small  body 
of  his  infantry,  he  rapidly  advanced  on  this  middle  party, 
find  on  June  18,  at  Fehrbeliin,  after  a  severe  struggle,  de- 
cisively defeated  it.  Tho  rest  of  the  Swedes  wore  then  easily 
disposed  of.  ]{e  drove  them  not  only  frorr  Brandenburg 
but  from  Pomerania,  of  which  lio  became  complete  master. 
Between  three  and  four  years  afterwards  (about  Christmas, 
1678)  tiiey  invaded  Prussia,  threatening  Konigsbcrg.  In 
the  dead  of  winter  Frederick  started  from  Berlin  with  a 
powerful  force,  and  in  the  middle  of  January  1679  finally 
beat  them,  crossing  the  Frischo  HafF  with  4000  men  on 
sledges.  After  all,  however,  he  did  not  obtain  Pomerania, 
for  when  the  peace  of  St  Germiin  en-Laye  was  concluded  in 
1679,  Lou  is  .\  IV.  insisted  on  its  bei:ig  restored  to  his  ally,  tho 
kins  of  Sweden.  Frederick  William,  indignant  at  Austria 
for  allowing  this,  hiaintaincd  for  a  lime  an  alliunce  witli 
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Franco  ;  but  he  iiad  ultimately  to  cultivate  tho  friendship 
of  tho  emperor,  from  whom  he  hoped  tu  obtain  the  Silesian 
principalities  of  Liegnitz,  Ericg,  and  Wohlau,  which,  after 
1675,  ho  claimed  as  his  by  inheritance.  Ho  received  ths 
circle  of  Schwicbus,  in  Silesia  (1686),  on  condition  that  he 
should  withdraw  his  claim  and  send  6O0O  men  to  the  help 
of  tho  emperor  in  his  war  with  the  Turks.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  died.  Although  famous  as  a  soldier,  he  was 
even  greater  as  an  administrator.  Ho  was  the  most  econ- 
omical ruler  of  his  age,  yet  did  no  injustice  to  any  branch 
of  the  state  service.  Among  the  most  important  pf  his 
public  works  may  be  named  the  canal  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Spree,  which  still  bears  his  name.  After  tho  revocation 
of  the  edict;  of  Nantes,  he  welcomed  large  numbers  of  French 
refugees  to  his  dominions,  and  long  before  that  time  be 
had  offered  every  encouragement  to  Flemish  settlers,  thus 
giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  industry  and  commerce.  He 
was  twice  married, — his  first  wife,  Louise  Henrietta,  being 
a  pious  and  energetic  lady,  endowed  with  so  clear  and  pene- 
trating an  understanding  that  lier  husbimd  took  no  import- 
ant step  without  consulting  her. 

Sec  PufTenJorf,  Dc  rebus  ijcslis  Fridcrici  Wilhelmi  Magni  (Berlin, 
1G95);  ForsttT,  ffcschidUe  Fricdrich  WiUiclms  (4th  cd.,  Berlin 
1S55);  \V.  ricnson,  Der  Orasse  Kurfunt  (Berlm,  1873);  Carlylc, 
History  of  Fricdrich  II.  of  Pntssia, 

FREDERICK  L  (1657-1713),  the  first  king  of  Prussia, 
was  born  at  Konigsbcrg,  1657.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Great  Elector  by  his  first  marriage.  In  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  the  arms  of  his  nurse  his  spino  was  so  seriously  injured 
that  he  was  deformed  for  life.  His  stepmother  intilgued 
against  him  incessantly  in  the  interests  of  her  children ;  and 
she  succeeded  in  persuading  her  husband  to  make  a  will 
whereby  Frederick  should  receive  only  the  electoral  title 
and  the  electoral  lands,  the  remaining  territories  being 
divided  among  his  half-brothers.  On  his  accessioa  in  1088 
this  will  was  set  aside,  with  the  sanction  of  the  empopir, 
wdiose  support  he  had  obtained  beforehand  by  signing  away 
in  his  father's  lifetime  his  rights  in  Schwiebus,  a  proceeding 
which,  he  afterwards  maintainsd,  restored  his  claim  lo  the 
Silesian  principalities  Frederick,  having  a  strong  love  of 
pomp  and  show,  strove  Lard  to  make  his  court  an  imitation 
of  that  of  Louis  XIV.  Although  without  his  father's  firm- 
ness and  energy,  he  seized  every  occasion  of  increasing  his 
dominions  by  purchase  ;  and  he  obtained,  partly  in  virtue 
of  certain  claims  inherited  from  his  mother,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  William  HI.  of  England,  the  principality  of 
Neufchateh  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Great  Elector 
to  give  William  III.  vigorous  support  both  in  his  struggle 
for  the  English  crown  and  in  the  wars  with  France  which 
were  seen  to  bo  inevitable.  Frederick  gave  effect  to  this 
purpose,  and  his  troops  played  an  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  the  course  of  his  reign  he  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  European  politics  by  placing 
au.xiliary  forces  at  the  disposal  of  friendly  princes.  The 
accession  of  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony  to  the  throne 
of  Poland  fired  his  ambition,  and  for  years  he  endeavoured 
to  induce  tho  emperor  Leopold  I.  to  recognize  him  as  king 
of  Prussia.  At  last,  in  November  1700,  the  emperor  con- 
sented, insisting,  however,  on  various  strict  conditions,  one 
of  which  wa.'?  that  in  the  approaching  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  Prussia  should  contribute  a  force  of  10,000  men 
to  tho  Austrian  arfny.  Immediately  after  receiving  the  im- 
perial sanction,  Frederick  started  with  his  whole  court  for 
Konigsberg,  where,  on  January  IS,  1701,  with  much  cere- 
mony he  crowned  himself.  He  sent  20,000  men  into  tho 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  a  portion  of  them  did 
excellent  service  at  the  batUo  of  Blenheim.  In  1700 
Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau  led  6000  Prussians  to  victory  a- 
Turin.  Frederick  died  on  the  2.''iih  February,  1713.  P.;. 
]:ir;  extravagance  ho  not  only  exhausted  tiic  treasure  amas-sni 
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by  his  father,  but  burdened  his  country  with  heavy  taxes. 
He  was  not,  however,  an  unpopular  sovereign,  and  by  mak- 
in''  Prussia  a  kingdom  he  undoubtedly  advanced  it  several 
etages  towards  its  future  greatneis.  He  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle  and  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
was  fond  of  protecting  enlightened  men  who  suffered  per- 
secution. He  was  three  times  married,  his  second  wife, 
Sophie  Charlotte,  sister  of  George  I.  of  England,  l^ing  well 
known  as  the  friend  of  Leibnitz  and  as  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  princesses  of  the  age. 

Sffe  Puffendorf,  De  nbus  gcstis  Frida-ici  III.  (Berlin,  1734);  W. 
Ilnlin,  Friedrkh,  der  crsle  Konij  ton  Prcussen  (3d  cd.,  Berlin, 
,37G):  Carlyle,  Uislcry  of  Fricdrich  II  of  Pnissia. 

FREDERICK  ^\1LLIAM  I  (1683-17-10),  kmg  of 
I'russia,  son  of  Frederick  I.  by  his  second  marriage,  was 
born  in  1688.  He  spent  a  considerable  time  m  early  youth 
at  the  courc  of  his  grandfather,  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was  placed  under  General  von 
Dohna,  who  trained  hiin  •-•>  the  energetic  and  regular  habila 
that  ever  afterwards  churactenzed  him.  He  was  soon 
imbued  with  a  passion  (or  military  life,  and  ilns  wa3 
deepened  by  ocquaintance  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
;:nd  Prince  Eugene,  whom  he  visited  during  the  siege  of 
Tournay.  In  nearly  every  respect  he  waii  the  opposite  of 
liis  father,  having  frugal,  simple  tastes,  a  passionate  temper, 
and  a  determined  will  He  intensely  disliked  the  French, 
and  highly  disapproved  the  imitation  of  their  manners  by 
Frederick  L  and  his  courtiers.  Wlien  he  mounted  the  throne, 
his  first  act  was  to  dismi.=i3  from  the  palace  every  unneces- 
sary official,  and  to  regulate  the  royal  household  on  prin- 
ciples of  the  strictest  parsimony  In  1715  he  was  forced, 
in  alhance  with  Russia,  Saxony,  aud  Denmark,  iiito  a  war 
with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  consequence  of  which,  in 
return  for  two  million  thalers  paid  to  Sweden,  he  obtained 
the  islands  of  Wolliu  and  Usedom,  Stettin,  and  part  of 
Swedish  Pomerania.  This  was  his  only  war  All  through 
his  reign  he  strenuously  insisted  on  his  rii;ht  to  Jiilich  aud 
Borg  in  the  event  of  the  Pfalz-Neuburg  line  dying  out 
(which  It  seemed  certain  to  do),  and  his  anxiety  respecting 
these  duchies  gives  ths  key  to  most  of  his  foreign  policy. 
For  some  time  he  inclined  to  an  understanding  with  Eng- 
land and  Hanover,  but  in  172G  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Austria,  and  in  the  Polish  warof  succession  (1733-35) 
aided  her  with  10.000  men.  Ultimately,  however,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  emperor  was  not  acting  honourably  by  him, 
and  withdraw  from  the  alliance,  occupying  himself  solely 
with  theintarnil  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He  despised  many 
tilings  which  the  modern  world  holds  in  high  esteem,  and 
was  of-jn  coarse,  violent,  and  fond  of  hideous  practical 
jokes.  Nevertheless  Prussia  profited  immensely  by  his 
reign.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy  not  only  in 
his  prifate  life  but  in  the  whole  administration  of  the  state ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  paid  off  the,  debts  in- 
curred by  his  father,  and  left  to  his  successor  an  overflow- 
ing treasury.  He  did  nothing  for  the  higher  learning,  and 
even  banished  the  philosopher  Wolf  at  4S  hours'  notice, 
"  on  pain  of  the  halter,"  for  teaching,  as  he  believed,  fatalist 
doctrines  :  but  he  established  many  village  schools,  and  he 
encouraged  industry  by  every  means  in  his  power,  particu- 
larly agriculture.  Under  him  the  nation  flourished,  and 
although  it  stood  in  awe  of  his  vehement  spirit,  it  respected 
him  for  his  firmness,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  love 
of  justice.  He  was  devoted  to  his  army,  the  number  of 
which  he  raised  from  43,000  to  83,500 ;  and  there  was  not 
in  existence  a  more  thoroughly  drilled  or  better  appointed 
force.  The  Potsdam  guard,  made  uo  of  giants  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  sometimes  kidnapped,  was  a  sort 
of  toy  with  which  he  amused  himself.  The  reviewing 
of  his  troops  was  his  chief  pleasure  ;.  but  ho  was  abo  fond 
pf  mectins  his  friends  in  tlio  evening  in  what  he  called  bia 


"  tobacco  college,"  where  he  and  they,  amid  clouds  of 
tobacco  smoke,  discussed  affairs  of  state.  He  died  on  tho 
3l3t  May  1740,  leaving  behind  him  his  widow,  Sophie 
Dorothea  of  Hanover,  and  a  numerous  family. 

Sue  Jlorgenstcm,  Utber  Fricdrich  IVUhdm  I.  (Brunswick,  1793); 
J.  C.  Droysen,  Friedrich  Wilhehn  I.,  Kmig  x<m  Preussen  (2  vols., 
Lcilisio,  1S69);  Carlyle,  History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia. 

FREDERICK  IL   (1712-1786),  king  of  Prussia,  bom 
on  the   24th  January   1712,  was   the   son  of  Frederick 
'William  I.,  and  is  usually  known  as  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  was  brought  up  with  extreme  rigour,  his  father  devising 
a  scheme  of  education  which  was  intended  to  make  him  a 
hardy  soldier,  and  prescribing  for  him  every  detail  of  his 
conduct.    So  great  was  Frederick  William's  horror  of  every- 
thing which  did  not  seem  to  him  practical,  that  he  strictly 
excluded  Latin  from  the  list  of  his  son's  studies.     Frederick, 
however,  had  free  and  generous  impulses  which  could  not 
be  restrained  by  the  sternest  system.     Encouraged  by  his 
moiher,  and  under  the  intiuencc  of  his  governess  Madame 
de  RoucouUe,  and  of  his  first  tutor  Duhan,  a  French  refugee, 
he  acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  French  and  a  taste 
for  literature  and  music.     He  even  received  secret  lessons 
in  Latin,  which  his  father  had  invested  with  all  the  charm* 
of  forbidden  fruit.     As  he  grew  up  he  became  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  dull  and  monotonous  life  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lead  ,  and  his  discontent  was  heartily  shared  by 
his  sister,    Wilhelmina,  a   bright  and   intelligent   young 
princess  for  whom  Frederick  had  a  warm  affection,     Fre- 
derick 'W'illiam,  seeing  the  divergence  of  his  son's  tastes 
-from  his  own,  gradually  conceived  for  him  an  intense  dislike, 
which  often  found  expression  in  violent  outbursts  of  r.nger. 
So  harsh  was  his  treatment  that  Frederick  frequently  thought 
of  running  away  and  taking  refuge  at  the  court  of  his  uncle 
George  IL  of  England  ;  and  he  at  last  resolved  to  do  sc 
during  a  journey  whioh  he  made  with  the  king  to  Soutl 
Germany  in  1730,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.     He 
was   helped   by   his   two   friends,  Lieutenant  Katte   aud 
Lieutenant  Keith ;  but  by  the  imprudence  of  the  formei 
the  secret  was  found  out,     Frederick  was  placed  under 
arrest,  and  the  king  abused  him  so  cruelly  on  board  a  yacht 
at   Frankfort  that  some  courtiers  had   to  interfere,  and 
to  separate  them.     Warned  by  Frederick,  Keith  escaped 
but  Katte  delayed  his  flight  too  long,  and  a  court  martial 
decided  that  he  should  be  punished  with  two  years'  fortress 
arrest.     The  king  changed  this  sentence  into  one  of  death, 
and  the  young  soldier  was  executed  outside  the  fortress  ol 
Ciistrin,  in  which  Frederick  was  kept  a  close  prisoner.     On 
the  way  to  the  place  of  execution  Katte  had  to  pass  the 
crown  prince's  window.     "  Pardonnez  moi,  men  clier  Katte," 
cried  Frederick,  who  was  broken-hearted  nt  the  fate  he  had 
brought  upon  his  friend.     "  La  mort  est  douce  pour  un  si 
aimable  prince,"  replied  Katte.     The  same  court  martial 
which  had  judged  him  decided  that,  ns  a  lieutenant-colonel 
attempting  to  desert,  the  crown  prince  had  incurred  the 
legal  penalty  of  death.     For  some  time  the  king  actually 
thought  of  giving  effect  to  the  sentence ;  and  he  at  last  re- 
lented only  in  consequence  of  grave  expostulations  from 
the  emperor  and  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

For  about  fifteen  months  Frederick  now  lived  in  the 
town  of  Ciistrin,  liaving  an  establishment  of  his  own,  but 
serving  as  the  j'oungest  councillor  at  the  Government  board 
there.  He  took  great  care  not  to  offend  his  father,  and  was 
partially  restored  to  favour.  In  1732  he  was  made  colonel 
commandant  of  a  regiment  in  Ruppin,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  married,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  orders,  tho 
Princess  Elizabeth  Christina,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Erunswick-Bevern.  The  palace  of  Rheinsberg  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ruppin  was  built  for  him,  and  there  he  lived 
until  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  These  years  w-cro  perfifli  3 
tlie  happiest  of  his  life.     He  discharged  his  duties  with  so 
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much  spine  and  so  conscientiously  that  he  ultimately  gained 
the  esteem  of  Frederick  William,  who  no  longer  feared  that 
lie  would  leave  the  crown  to  one  unworthy  of  wearing  it. 
At  tlie  same  time  tlie  crown  prince  was  able  to  indulge  to 
the  full  liis  personal  tastes.  He  carried  on  a  lively  corru- 
upondenco  with  Voltaire  and  other  French  men  of  letters, 
and  was  a  diligent  student  of  philosophy,  history,  and 
poetry.  Two  of  his  best  known  works  were  written  at  this 
time, — Considerations  sur  I'etat  present  du  corps  politique 
de  rEurope  and  his  Anti-Macchiavel.  In  the  former  he 
calls  attention  to  thegrowing  strength  of  Austria  and  France, 
and  insists  on  the  necesssity  of  some  third  power,  by  which 
he  clearly  means  Prussia,  counterbalancing  their  excessive 
influence.  The  second  treatise,  which  was  issued  by 
Voltaire  in  Hague  in  1740,  contains  a  generous  exposition 
of  some  of  the  favourite  ideas  of  the  18th  century  hilo- 
sophers  respecting  the  duties  of  sovereigns. 

lu  1740  he  became  king.  He  maintained  all  the  forms 
of  government  established  by  his  father,  but  ruled  in  a  far 
wore  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit ;  he  tolerated  every  form 
of  religious  opinion,  granted  considerable  freedom  to  the 
press  even  in  political  discussion,  was  most  careful  to  secure 
an  exact  and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and 
allowed  every  one  witli  a  genuine  grievance  free  access  to 
his  presence.  The  Potsdam  regiment  of  giants  was  dis- 
banded, but  the  real  interests  of  the  army  were  as  carefully 
studied  by  Frederick  as  by  Frederick  William.  On  the 
year  of  his  accession,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  died. 
Frederick  at  once  began  to  make  extensive  military  prepara- 
tions, and  it  was  soon  clear  to  all  the  world  that  ho  intended 
to  enter  upon  some  serious  enterprise.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  possession  of  Silesia.  For  this  resolution 
ho  is  often  abused  still  by  historians,  and  at  the  time  he 
had  the  approval  of  hardly  any  one  out  of  Prussia.  He 
himself,  writing  of  the  scheme  in  his  Memoires,  laid  no 
claim  to  lofty  motives,  but  candidly  confessed  that  "  it  was 
a  means  of  acquiring  reputation  and  of  increasing  the  power 
of  the  state."  He  firmly  believed,  however,  that  he  had  in- 
herited lawful  claims  to  the  Silesian  principalities  ;  and 
although  his  father  had  recognized  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
whereby  the  hereditary  dominions  ot  Charles  VI.  were  to 
descend  to  his  daughter,  ilaria  Theresia,  Frederick  insisted 
that  this  sanctidrt  could  refer  only  to  lands  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria.  He  could  also  urge 
that,  as  Charles  VI.  had  not  fulfilled  the  engagements  by 
which  Frederick  William's  recognition  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  had  been  secured,  Prussia  was  freed  from  her 
obligation.  Frederick  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  hav- 
ing let  loose  the  elements  of  war  which  desolated  Europe 
during  the  next  few  years,  for,  independently  of  him,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  instantly  protested  against  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any  case 
France  wonld  have  taken  advantage  of  so  favourable  a 
chance  of  breaking  the  pDwer  of  Austria. 

Frederick  sent  an  ambassador  to  Vienna,  offering,  in  the 
event  of  his  rights  in  Silesia  being  conceded,  to  aid  Maria 
Theresa  against  her  enemies.  The  queen  of  Hungary,'who 
regarded  tlie  proposal  as  that  of  a  mere  robber,  haughtily 
declined  ;  whereupon  Frederick  immediately  invaded  Silesia 
with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  His  first  victory  was  gained 
at  MoUwitz-on  the  10th  of  April,  1741.  Under  the  im- 
pression, <in  consequence  of  a  furious  charge  of  Austrian 
cavalry,  that  the  battle  was  lost,  he  rode  rapidly  away  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  struggle, — a  mistake  which  gave  rise 
for  a  time  to  the  groundless  idea  that  he  lacked  personal 
courage.  A  second  Prussian  victory  was  gained  at 
Chotusitz,  near  Cze.slau,  on  the  ITih  May  1742,  by  which 
titoe  Frederick  was  master  of  all  the  fortified  places  of 
Silesia.  Maria  Theresa,  in  the  heat  of  her  struggle  with 
Ffiiace  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  now  Charles  VII.,  and 


pressed  by  England  to  rid  herself  of  Frederick,  concJud'd 
with  him,  on  the  11th  June  1742,  the  peace  of  Breslau, 
conceding  to  Prussia  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  as  far  as  the 
Oppa,  together  with  the  county  of  Glatz.  Frederick  made 
good  use  of  the  next  two  years,  fortifying  his  new  territory, 
and  repairing  the  evils  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  war.  By 
the  death  of  the  prince  of  East  Friesland  without  heirs,  he 
also  gained  possession  of  that  country.  He  knew  well  that 
Maria  Theresa  would  not,  if  she  could  help  it,  allow  him  to 
remain  in  Silesia;  accordingly,  in  1744,  alarmed  by  her 
victories,  he  arrived  at  a  secret  understanding  with  France, 
and  pledged  himself,  with  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  palatinate, 
to  maintain  the  imperial  riglits  of  Churles  VII.,  and  to  de- 
fend his  hereditary  Bavarian  lands.  Frederick  began  the 
second  Silesian  war  by  entering  Bohemia  in  August  1744, 
and  taking  Prague.  By  this  brilliant  but  rash  venture  lie 
put  himself  in  great  danger,  and  soon  had  to  retreat ;  but 
in  1745  he  gained  tlie  battles  of  Hohenfriedberg,  Sorr,  and 
Hennersdorf;  and  Leopold  of  Dessau  ("  l)er  alte  Dessauer") 
won  fur  hini  the  victory  of  Kesselsdorf  in  Saxony.  The 
latter  victory  was  decisive,  and  the  peace  of  Dresden  (De- 
cember 25,  1745)  assured  to  Frederick  a  second  time  the 
possession  of  Silesia. 

Frederick  had  tims,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  aaised  him- 
self to  a  great  position  in  Europe,  and  henceforth  he  was 
the  most  conspicuous  sovereign  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  absolute  ruler,  h's  so-called  rninisters  being  mere 
clerks  whose  business  was  to  give  effect  to  his  will.  To 
use  his  own  famous  phrase,  however,  he  regarded  himself  as 
but  "the  first  servant  of  the  state;"  andduring  the  next  eleven 
years  he  proved  that  the  words  expressed  his  inmost  con- 
viction and  feeling.  All  kinds  of  questions  were  submitted 
to  him,  important  and  unimportant ;  and  he  is  frequently 
censured  for  having  troubled  himself  so  much  with  mere 
details.  But  in  so  far  as  these  details  related  to  expendi- 
ture he  was  fully  justified,  for  it  was  absolutely  essentia) 
for  him  to  have  a  large  army,  and  with  a  small  state  this 
was  impossible  unless  he  carefully  prevented  unnecessary 
outlay.  Being  a  keen  judge  of  character,  he  filled  the  pub- 
lic offices  with  faithful,  capable,  energetic  men,  who  were 
kept  up  to  a  high  staudard  of  duty  by  the  consciousness 
that  their  work  might  at  any  time  come  under  his  strict 
supervision.  ■  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  had  fallen 
into  contempt  daring  his  father's  reign,  he  restored*  infusing 
into  it  vigorous  life ;  and  he  did  niore  to  promote  elemen- 
tary education  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  made 
canals  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe^  and  the  Oder  and 
the  Havel,  and  all  kinds  of  manufacture,  particularly  silk 
manufacture,  owed  much  to  his  encouragement.  To  the 
army  he  gave  unremitting  attention,  reviewing  it  at  regular 
intervals,  and  sternly  punishing  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  officers.  Its  numbers  were  raised  to  160,000  men, 
while  fortresses  and  magazines  were  always  kept  in  a  state 
of  readiness  for  war.  The  influence  of  the  king's  example 
was  felt  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  immediate  circle.  The 
nation  was  proud  of  his  genius,  and  displayed  something  of 
his  energy  in  all  departments  of  life.  Lessing,  who  as  a 
youth  of  twenty  came  to  Berlin  in  1749,  composed  enthusi- 
astic odes  in  his  honour,  and  Gleim,  the  Halberstadt  poet, 
wrote  of  him  as  of  a  kind  of  demi-god.  These  may  be  taken 
as  fair  illustrations  of  the  popular  feeling  long  before  tbo 
Seven  Years'  War. 

He  despised  German  as  the  language  of  boors,  althougli 
it  is  remarkable  that  at  a  later  period,  in  a  French  essay  on 
German  literature,  he  predicted  for  it  a  great  future.  He 
habitually  wrote  and  spoke  French,  and  had  a  strong  ambi- 
tion to  rank  as  a  distinguished  French  author.  Nobody  can 
now  read  his  verses,  but  his  prose  writings  have  a  certain 
calm  simplicity  and  dignity,  without,  however,  giving  evi- 
dence of -the  splendid  mental  qualities  which  he  revealed  in 
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|ti-i;tical  life.  To  this  period  belong  his^i!c)>wires]iou>- 
>■  '■■!>  d,  Vkistoire  de  Brandehourg,  and  his  poem  L'Art  de 
!  ■  Otterre.  The  latter,  judged  as  literature,  is  intolerably 
u-il ;  but  the  former  is  a  narrative  of  some  value,  throwing 
considerable  light  on  his  personal  sympathies  as  well  as  ou 
the  motives'  of  important  epochs  in  his  career.  He  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  French  writers,  and  induced  a 
number  of  them  to  settlg  in  Berlin,  Maupertuis  being  pre- 
sident of  the  Academy..  In  1752  Voltaire,  who  had  re- 
peatedly visited  him,  came  at  Frederick's  urgent  entreaty, 
and  received  a  truly  royal  welcome.  The  famous  Hirsch 
trial,  and  V'oltaire'^vanity  and  caprice,  greatly  lowered  him 
in  the  esteem  of  the  king,  who,  on  his  side,  irritated  his 
guest  by  often  requiring  him  to  correct  bad  verses,  and  by 
making  him  the  object  of  rude  banter.  The  publication 
of  Doctor  Ahxkia,  which  brought  down  upon  the  president 
of  the  Academy  a  storm  of  ridicule;  finally  alienated  Fre- 
derick; while  Voltaire's  wrongs  culminated  in  the  famous 
arrest  at  Frankfort,  the,  most  'disagreeable  elements  of 
which  were  due  to  the  misunderstanding  of  an  order  by  a 
subordinate  official. 

The  king  lived  as  much  as  possible  in  a  retired  mansion, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sanssouci, — not  the  palace  bo 
called,  which  was  built  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  was 
never  a  favourite  residence.  He  rose  regularly  in  summer 
at  five,  in  winter  at  six,  devoting  himself  to  public  business 
till  about  eleven.  During  part  of  this  time,  after  coffee,  he 
would  aid  his  reflections  by  playing  on  the  flute,  of  which 
he  was  passionately  fond,  being  a  really  skilful  performer. 
At  eleven  came  parade,  and  an  hour  afterwards,  punctually, 
dinner,  which  continued  till  two,  or  later,  if  conversation 
happened  to  be  particularly  attractive.  After  dinner  he 
glanced  through  and  signed  cabinet  orders  written  in  accor- 
dance with  his  morning  instructions,  often  adding  marginal 
notes  and  postscripts,  many  of  which  were  in  a  caustic  tone. 
These  dispo.sed  of,  he  amused  himself  for  a  couple  of  hours 
with  literary  work  ;  between  six  and  seven  he  would  con- 
verse with  his  friends  or  listen  to  his  reader  (a  post  held  for 
Slime  time  by  La  Mettrie) ;  at  seven  there  was  a  concert ; 
and  at  half-past  eight  he  sat  down  to  supper,  which  might 
go  Du  till  midnight.  He  liked  good  eating  and  drinking, 
although  even  here  the  cost  was  sharply  looked  after,  the 
expenses  of  his  kitchen  mounting  to  no  higher  figure  than 
£1800  a  year.  At  supper  he  was  always  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  mainly  Frenchmen  ; 
and  he  insisted  on  the  conversation  being  perfectly  free. 
His  wit,  however,  was  often  cruel,  and  any  one  who 
responded  with  too  much  spirit  was  soon  made  to  feel  that 
the  licence  of  talk  was  to  be  complete  only  on  one  side. 

At  Frederick's  court  ladies  were  seldom  seen,  a  circum- 
stance that  gave  occasion  to  much  scandal  for  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  fouiidation.  The  queen  he  visited 
only  on  rare  occasions.  She  had  been  forced  upon  him  by 
his  father,  and  he  had  never  loved  her  ;  but  he  always 
treated  her  with  marked  respe'ct,  and  provided  her  with  a 
generous  income,  half  of  which  she  gave  away  in  charity. 
Although  without  charm,  she  was  a  woman  of  'many  noble 
qualities ;  and,  like. her  husband,  she  wrote  French  books, 
some  of  which  attracted  a  certain  attention  in  their  day. 
She  survived  him  by  eleven  years,  dying  in  1797. 

Maria  Theresa  had  never  given  up  hope  that  she  would  re- 
cover Silesia;  and  as  all  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  were 
bitterly  jealous  of  Frederick,  and  somewhat  afraid  of  him, 
siie  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  several  of  them  to  form  a 
sclieme  for  his  ruin.  Russia  and  Saxony  entered  into  it 
heartily;  and  France,  laying  aside  her  ancient  enmity 
towards  Austria,  joined  the  empress  against  the  common 
object  of  dislike.  Frederick,  meanwhile,  had  turned 
towards  England,  which  saw  in  him  a  possible  ally  of  groat 
fenpottance  against  the  French.     A  convention  between 


Prussia  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  in  January  175G, 
and  it  proved  of  incalculable  value  to  both  countries,  lead- 
ing as  it  did  to  a  close  alliance  during  the  administration 
of  Pitt.  Through  the  treachery  of  a  clerk  in  the  Saxoii 
foreign  ofBce,  Frederick  was  made  aware  of  the  future 
which  was  being  prepared  for  him.  Seeing  the  importance 
of  taking  the  initiative,  and,  if  possible,  of  securing  Saxony, 
he  suddenly,  on  the  24th  August  1756,  crossed  the  frontier 
of  that  country,  and  shut  in  the  Saxon  army  between  Pima 
and  Konigstein,  ultimately  compelling  it,  after  a  victory 
gained  over  the  Austrians  at  Lowositz,  to  surrender.  Thus 
begau  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which,  supported  by  England, 
Brunswick,  and  Hesse-CasSel,  he  had  for  a  long  time  to  op- 
pose Austria,  France,  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden.  Virtu- 
ally, the  whole  Continent  was  in  arms  against  a  small  state 
which,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  regarded  by  most  men 
as  beneath  serious  notice.  But  it  happened  that  this  small 
state  was  led  by  a  man  of  high  military  genius,  capable  of 
infusing  into  others  his  own  undaunted  spirit,  while  his 
subjects  had  learned  both  from  him  and  his  predecessors 
habits  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  discipline.  In  1757, 
after  defeating  the  Austrians  at  Prague,  he  was  himself  de- 
feated by  them  at  Kolin ;  and  by  the  shameful  convention 
of  Closter-Seven,  he  was  freely  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
French.  In  November  1757,  however,  when  Europe  looked 
upon  him  as  ruined,  he  rid  himself  of  the  French  by  his 
splendid  victory  over  them  at  Rossbach,  and  in  about  a 
month  afterwards,  by  the  still  more  splendid  victory  at 
Leuthen,  he  drove  the  Austrians  from  Silesia.  From  this 
time  the  French  were  kept  well  employed  in  the  west  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  defeated  them  at 
Crefeld  in  1758,  and  at  Jlinden  in  1.759.  In  the  former 
year  Frederick  triumphed,  at  a  heavy  cost,  over  the 
Russians  at  Zorndorf ;  and  although,  through  lack  of  his 
usual  foresight,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Hochkirchen,  he  pre- 
vented the  Austrians  from  deriving  any  real  advantage  from 
their  triumph,  Silesia  still  remaining  in  his  hands  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  fought  on  August  1 2, 
1759,  was  the  most  disastrous  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
He  had  here  to  contend  both  with  the  Russians  and  the 
Austrians  ;  and  although  at  first  he  had  some  success,  his 
army  was  in  the  end  completely  broken.  "All  is  lost.  Save 
the  royal  family,"  he  wrote  to  his  minister  Friesenstein  ; 
"  t!ie  consequences  of  this  battle  will  be  worse  than  the 
battle  itself.  I  shall  not  survive  the  ruin  of  the  Fatherland. 
Adieu  for  ever  ! ''  But  he  soon  recovered  from  his  despair, 
and  in  1760  gained  the  important  victories  of  Liegnitz  and 
Torgau.  He  had  now,  however,  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
and,  fortunately  for  him,  the  Russians,  on  the  death  of  the 
czarina  Elizabeth,  not  only  withdrew  in  1762  from  the 
compact  against  him,  but  for  a  time  became  his  allies.  On 
October  29  of  that  year  he  gained  his  last  victory  over  the 
Austrians  at  Freiberg.  Europe  was  by  that  time  sick  of 
war,  every  power  being  more  or  less  exhausted.  The  result 
was  that,  on  February  15,  1763,  a  few  days  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  treaty  of  Hubertusburg 
was  signed,  Austria  confirming  Prussia  in  the  possession  of 
Silesia. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  tho  importance  of  the 
contribution  thus  made  by  Frederick  to  the  politics  of 
Europe.  Prussia  was  now  universally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  Continent,  and  she  definitely  took 
her  place  in  Germany  as  the  rival  of  Austria.  From,  this 
time  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  final  struggle 
between  the  two  nations  for  predominance,  and  that  the 
smaller  German  states  should  group  themselves  around  one 
or  the  other.  Frederick  himself  acquired  both  in  Germany 
and  Europe  the  indefinable  influence  which  springs  from 
the  recognition  of  great  gifts  that  have  been  proved  by  great 
deeds. 
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.  His  first  care  after  the  war  wag,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
enatle  the  country  to  recover  from  the  terrific  blows  by 
wliich  it  had  been  almost  destroyed  ;  and  he  was  never, 
either  before  or  after,  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
foeasures  ho  adopted  for  this  end.  Although  his  resources 
had.  been  so  completely  drained  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
melt  the  silver  in  his  palaces  and  to  debase  the  coinage,  his 
energy  soon  brought  back  the  national  prosperity.  Pomer- 
amia  and  Neumarli  were  freed  from  taxation  for  two  years, 
Silesia  for  sis  months.  Jfany  nobles  whose  lands  had  been 
wasted  received  corn  for  seed;  his  war  horses  werewithin 
a  few  months  to  be  found  on  farms  all  over  Prussia  ;  and 
money  was  freely  spent  in  the  re-erection  of  houses  which 
had  been  destroyed.  The  coinage  was  gradually  restored  to 
its  proper  value,  and  trade  received  a  favourable  impulse  by 
the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Berlin.  All  these  matters 
were  carefully  looked  into  by  Frederick  himself,  who,  while 
acting  as  generously  as  his  circumstances  would  allow,  in- 
sisted on  everything  being  done  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  Unfortunately,  he  adopted  the 
French  ideas  of  excise,  and  the  French  methods  of  imposing 
Bud  collecting  taxes, — a  system  known  as  the  Regie.  This 
system  secured  for  him  a  large  revenue,  but  it  led  to  a  vast 
amount  of  petty  tyranny,  which  was  all  the  n)ore  intolerable 
because  it  was  carried  nut  by  French  officials.  It  was  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  Frederick's  reign,  and  nothing  did  so 
much  to  injure  his  otherwise  immense  popularity.  He  was 
quite  aware  of  the  discontent  the  system  excited,  and  the 
good-nature  with  which  he  tolerated  the  criticisms  directed 
against  it  and  him  is  illustrated  by  a  well  known  incident. 
Riding  along  the  Jaiger  Strasse  one  day,  he  saw  a  crowd  of 
people.  "  See  what  it  is,"  he  said  to  the  groom  who  wa.s 
attending  him.  "  They  have  something  posted  up  about 
your  Majesty,"  said  the  groom,  returning.  Frederick,  riding 
forward,  saw  a  caricature  of  hiniiielf :  "  King  in  very 
melancholy  guise,"  says  Preuss  (as  translated  by  Carlyle), 
"  seated  on  a  stool,  a  coffee-mill  between  his  knees,  dili- 
gently grinding  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pick- 
ing up  any  bean  that  might  have  fallen.  '  Hang  it  lowei,' 
said  the  king,  beckoning  his  groom  with  a  wave  of  the 
finger  ;  'lower,  that  they  may  not  have  to  hurt  their  necks 
about  it.'  No  sooner  were  the  words  spoken,  which  spread 
instantly,  than  there  rose  from  the  whole  crowd  one  uni- 
versal huzzah  of  joy.  They  tore  the  caricature  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  rolled  after  the  king  with  loud  'Lehe 
Hoch,  our  Frederick  for  ever,'  as  he  rode  slowly  aways- 
There  are  scores  of  anecdotes  about  Frederick,  but  not  many 
so  well  authenticated  as  this. 

There  was  nothing  about  which  Frederick  took  so  much 
trpuble  as  the  proper  administration  of  justice.  He  disliked 
the  formalities  of  the  law,  and  in  one  instance,  "the  Miller- 
Arnold  case,"  in  connexion  with  which  he  thought  injustice 
had  been  done  to  a  poor  man,  ho  dismissed  the  judges,  con- 
demned them  to  a  year's  fortress-arrest,  and  compelled  them 
to  make  good  out  of  their  own  pocket  the  loss  sustained  by 
their  supposed  victim, — not  a  wise  proceeding,  but  one 
springing  from  a  generous  motive.  He  once  defined  him- 
self as  "  I'avocat  du  pauvre,"  and  few  things  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  famous  answer  of  the  miller  whose  wind- 
mill stood  on  ground  which  was  wanted  for  the  king's 
garden.  The  miller  sturdily  refused  to  sell  it.  "  Not  at 
aoy  price?"  said  tho  king's  agent;  "could  not  the  king 
take  it  from  you  for  nothing,  if  he  chose?"  "Have  we 
not  the  Kammergericht  at  Berlin  ?"  was  the  answer,  which 
became  a  popular  saying  in  Germany.  Soon  after  he 
came  to  the  throne  Frederick  began  to  make  preparations 
for  a  newicode.  In  the  year  1740-51  his  grand-chancellor, 
\'on  Cooceji,  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and  solid  judgment, 
fninhed  "The  Project  of  the  Corporis  Juris  Fridericiani," 
wUch  was  afterwards   made  tho  basis  of  a  legal  system 


drawn  up  by  the  grand-chancellor  Von  Cramer — a  system 
that  came  into  operation  in  1794  under  Frederick's  .suc- 
cessor. 

Looking  ahead  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  saw 
no  means  of  securing  himself  so  effectually  as  by  cultivating 
the  good  will  of  Russia.  In  1764  he  accordingly  concluded 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  empress  Cathernie  fur  eight 
years.  Six  years  afterwards,  unfortunately  for  his  fame, 
ho  joined  in  tho  first  partition  of  Poland,  by  which  ho 
received  Polish  Prussia,  without  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  and 
Great  Poland  as  far  as  the  Netzefluss.  Prussia  was  then 
for  the  first  time  made  continuous  with  Brandenburf;  and 
Pomerania.  Frederick  would  have  run  great  risks  had  ho 
refused  to  take  part  in  this  arrangement ;  but  it  was  none 
tho  less  a  shameful  violation  of  international  law,  the  fnll 
penalty  for  which  has  perhaps  not  even  yet  been  paid. 

The  emperor  Joseph  II.,  being  of  an  ardent  and  impul- 
sive nature,  greatly  admired  Frederick,  and  visited  him 
at  Neisse,  in  Silesia,  in  I7G9,  a  visit  which  Frederick 
returned,  in  Mor.ivia,  in  the  following  year.  The  young 
emperor  was  frank  and  cordial;  Frederick  was  more  cautious, 
for  he  detected  under  the  respectful  manner  of  Joseph  a 
keen  ambition  that  might  one  day  become  dangerous  to 
Prussia.  Ever  after  these  interviews  a  portrait  of  tl.  i 
emperor  hung  conspicuously  in  the  rooms  in  which  Frederick 
lived,  a  circumstance  on  which  some  one  remarked  "Ah 
yes,"  said  Frederick,  "I  am  obliged  to  keep  that  young 
gentleman  in  my  eye."  Nothing  came  of  these  suspicions 
till  1777,  when,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  without  children,  the  emperor  took  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  part  of  his  lands.  The  elector  palatine, 
who  lawfully  inherited  Bavaria,  came  to  an  arrangement, 
which  was  not  admitted  by  his  heir,  the  duke  of  Zwei- 
briicken,  afterwards  King  ilaximilian  I.  of  Bavaria.  The 
latter  appealed  to  Frederick,  who,  resolved  that  Austria 
should  gain  no  unnecessary  advantage,  took  his  part,  and 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  emperor.  Ultimately, 
greatly  against  his  will,  Frederick  felt  compelled  to  draw 
the  sword,  and  in  July  1778,  crossed  the  Bohemian  frontier  at 
the  bead  of  a  powerful  army.  No  general  engagement  wa^i 
fought,  and  after  a  great  many  delays,  the  treaty  of  Teschen 
was  signed  on  the  13th  May  1779.  Austria  received  the 
circle  of  Burgau,  and  consented  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
should  take  the  Franconian  principalities.  Frederick  never 
abandoned  bis  jealousy  of  Austria,  whose  ambition  he 
regarded  as  the  chief  danger  against  which  "Europe  had  to 
guard.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  suspicion  that  evil  days 
were  coming  in  France.  It  was  Austria  which  had 
given  trouble  in  his  time  ;  and  if  her  pride  were  curbed, 
he  fancied  that  Prussia  at  least  would  be  safe.  Hence 
one  of  the  last  important  acts  of  his  life  was  to  form, 
in  178.5,  a  league  of  princes  (the  "  Fiirstenbund  ")  for  the 
defence  of  the  imperial  constitution,  believed  to  beimperillcil 
by  Joseph's  restless  activit}-.  The  league  came  to  an  end 
after  Frederick's  death  ;  but  it  is  of  considerable  historical 
interest,  as  the  first  open  attempt  of  Prussia  to  take  the  lead 
in  Germany. 

Frederick's  chief  trust  was  always  in  his  treasury  and  his 
army.  By  continual  economy  he  left  in  the  former  the  im- 
mense sum  of  70  million  tlialers  ;  tho  latter,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  numbered  200,000  men,  disciplined  with  all  the 
strictness  to  which  he  had  tliroughout  life  accustomed  his 
troops.  He  died  at  Sanssouci  on  the  17th  August  1786  ; 
his  death  being  hastened  by  exposure  to  a  storm  of  rain, 
stoically  borne,  during  a  military  review.  He  passed  away 
on  the  eve  of  treniondoiis  events,  which  for  a  time  obscured 
his  fame  ;  but  now  that  he  can  be  impartially  estimated, 
he  is  seen  to  have  been  in  many  respects  one  of  tho  greatest 
figures  in  modern  history. 

He  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  in  youth  inclined 
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to  stoutness,  lean  in  old  agp,  but  of  vigorous  jn  I  uclivc  I 
habits.  An  expression  of  keen  intelligence  liglited  up  liis  I 
features,  and  his  large,  sparkling,  grey  eyes  darted  pene- 
trating glances  at  every  one  who  ajjpruaclieil  him.  in  his 
later  years  an  old  blue  uniform  «ilh  red  facings  wjs  his 
usual  dress,  and  on  his  breast  was  genenlly  some  Spanish 
smiEf,  of  which  hs  consumed  large  (lUantitios.  lie  shared 
juar.y  of  the  chief  intellectual  tciidcnc;cs  of  his  age,  having 
no  feeling  for  the  highest  aspirations  of  hmnnn  nature,  but 
submitting  all  things  to  a  Bcarclim^  critical  analy.^is  Of 
Christianity  ho  always  spoko  in  thi  mocking  tono  of  th^ 
"enlightened"  philosophera,  re!i.ird;ng  it  as  the  invention 
'f  priests;  but  it  is  noteworthy  taiil  after  the  Seven  Years' 
^ar,  the  trials  of  which  steadied  his  character,  he  sought  to 
strencrthen  the  church  for  tlie  s'lko  of  its  elevating  moral 
influence.  He  cannot  be  truly  described  as  an  atheist,  for 
he  regarded  tbo  world  as  probably  the  creation  of  a  demi- 
urgus, — of  a  dcmiurgu>,  however,  who  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  take  interest  m  the  petty  alTairs  of  men.  In  his 
judgments  of  mankind  he  often  talked  as  a  misanthrope. 
Hs  was  once  conversing  with  Sulzcr,  who  was  a  school  in- 
spector, about  education.  Sulzer  expressed  the  opinion  that 
education  had  of  lato  years  greatly  improved.  "  In  f'ormer 
times,  your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  the  notion  being  that  man- 
kind were  nalurally  inclined  to  evil,  a  system  of  severity 
prevailed  in  schools ;  but  now,  when  we  recognize  that  the 
inborn  inclination  of -men  is  rather  to  good  than  to  evil, 
schoolmasters  have  adopted  a  more  generous  proced.ure." 
"Ah,  my  dear  Sulzer,"  replied  the  king,  "you  don't  know 
this  damned  race"  ("Ach,  mein  lieber  Sulzer,  er  kenut 
nicht  diese  verdammte  Race  ").  This  fearful  saying  unques- 
tionably expressed  a  frequent  ra'ood  of  Frederick's  ;  and  he 
sometimes  acted  with  great  harshness,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  tormenting  hi.  acquaintances.  Yet  lie 
was  capable  of  genuine  attachments.  He  was  beautifully 
loyal  to  his  mother  and  his  sister  Wilhelmina;  his  letters 
to  the  duchess  of  Gotha  are  full  of  a  certain  tender  rever- 
ence; the  two  Keiths  found  him  a  devoted  friend.  But  the 
true  evidence  that  beneath  his  misanthropical  moods  there 
was  an  enduring  sentiment  of  humanity  is  afforded  by  the 
spirit  in  which  he  exercised  his  kingly  functions.  Taking 
his  reign  as  a  whole,  it  must  bo  said  that  he  looked  upon 
his  power  rather  as  a  trust  than  as  a  source  of  personal 
advantage  ;  and  the  trust  was  faithfully  discharged  accord- 
ing to  the  best  lights  of  his  day.  He  has  often  been  con- 
demned for  doing  nothing  to  encourage  German  literature  ; 
and  it  is  true  that  he  was  supremely  inditTerent  to  it. 
Before  he  died  a  tide  of  intellectual  life  was  rising  all  about 
him  ,  yet  he  failed  to  recognize  it,  declined  to  give  Lessing 
even  the  small  post  of  royal  librarian,  and  thought  GiJtz  von 
Berlic/iinyen  s,  vulgar  imitation  of  vulgar  English  models. 
But  when  his  taste  was  formed,  German  literature  did  not 
exist;  the  choice  was  between  Racine  and  Voltaire  on  the 
one  hand  and  Gotlsched  and  Gellert  on  the  other.  He 
survived  into  the  era  of  Kant,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  but  he 
was  not  of  it,  and  it  would  have  bsen  Unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  hi  should  in  old  age  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  epoch.  As  Germans  now  genen^Uy  admit,  it  was 
better  that  ho  let  their  literature  alone,  since,  left  to  itself, 
it  became  a  thoroughly  independent  product.  Indirectly 
he  powerfully  promoted  it  by  deepening  the  national  life 
from  which  it  sprang.  At  a  time  when  there  was  no  real 
bond  of  cohesion  between  the  different  states,  he  stirred 
among  them  a  common  enthusiasm;  and  in  makini;  Prussia 
great  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  genuinely  united  empire. 
Id  184C-.'57  Frederick  William  IV.  caused  a  magnificent 
edition  of  Frederick's  writings  to  be  issued  by  the  Rcrlin 
Academy,  under  the  supervision  of  Preuss.  It  is  in  30 
volumes,  of  which  G  contain  verse,  7  are  historical,  2  philo- 
sophical, and  3  military,  12  being  made  up  of  correspondence.  ! 


Si>o  CarlvU',  //fitori/  of  Fricrlricli  II.  of  Pntssiai  Droyscn,  Fried- 
rirh  der  Crosse  (2  vols,,  Leipsic,  1874-tj,  forming  Part  v  of  Lii 
C'csehichtc  drr  Prcu3sisrh/'n  Pohtik);  F.  FoTSteT,Friedrichder  Qrossc. 
'V.s':hildsk  als Mcnsch,  Ra/ent,  und  Feldkerr  (4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860), 
liigollot.  Fr6diricII.,Philosoplie(?a.ns,  1875);  Schroder,  Fricdrk!' 
dcr  Grossc  in  scinai  Schriftcn  (3  vols,,  Leipsic,  1875-76).     (J.  SI  ) 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  IL  (1744-1797),  king  of 
Prussia,  was  the  nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Hisfathei, 
Augustu?  William,  the  second  son  of  Frederick  William  I,, 
having  died  in  1757,  Frederick  William  was  nominated 
by  the  king  successor  to  the.  throne.  He  was  of  an  ea.sy- 
going  nature,  fond  of  [ileasure,  and  without  the  capacity  for 
hard  work  that  characterized  his  foremost  predecessors. 
His  loose  mode  of  life  alienated  from  him  the  sympathies 
of  his  uncle,  into  whoso  presence  he  was  not  admitted  for 
several  years.  In  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  in 
1778,  however,  he  received  an  expression  of  approval  from 
Frederick  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  personal  courage. 
When  he  mounted  the  throne,  Prussia  held  a  high  place  on 
the  Continent ;  her  military  fame  was  splendid  ;  and  the 
national  finances  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  young 
king  had  some  good  impulses,  and  made  himself  popular  for 
a  time  by  lightening  a  few  of  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
abolishing  the  tyrannical  method  of  collecting  taxes  which 
Frederick  had  instituted,  and  encouraging  trade.  He  gave 
himself  up,  however,  to  th6  advice  of  unworthy  favourites, 
and  soon  lost  the  goodwill  both  of  his  subjects  and  of 
Europe.  For  a  time  he  continued  the  decided  policy  of 
his  uncle  towards  Austria,  vigorously  supporting  Turkey 
against  her  in  1790.  But  in  the  same  year  he  concluded-- 
the  Reichenbach  convention,  whereby  a  nominally  good 
understanding  was  effected  between  the  two  countries, 
various  difficulties  being  removed  during  a  personal  inter- 
view of  Frederick  William  with  the  emperor  Leopold  II. 
at  Pillnitz  in  1791.  In  1792,  associating  himself  with  the 
emperor  in  the  war  with  France,  Frederick  William  sent 
across  the  Rhine  an  army  of  50,000  men  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.  A  separate  peace  was  concluded  by  Prussia  in 
1795.  The  dilatoriness  with  whichhe  prosecuted  this  war 
was  due  to  jealousy  respecting  the  policy  of  Austria  and 
Russia  towards  Poland.  He  had  formally  recognized  in 
1790  the  integrity  of  Poland;  but  in  1793,  after  a  vast 
amount  of  intrigue,  he  took  part  with  Russia  in  the  second 
partition,  gaining  thereby  what  is  now  called  South -Srussia. 
with  Dantzic  and  Thorn.  The  following  year  brought 
the  third  partition,  which  extended  Prussia  from  the 
Niemen  to  Warsaw.  Some  time  before  these  partitions, 
in  consequence  of  an  understanding  with  the  margrave, 
signed  December  2,  1791,  the  king  had  gained  possession 
of  the  princioalities  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach.  The  size 
and  population  of  Prussia  were  thus  largely  increased 
under  Frederick  William  IL;  but,  except  in  the  case 
of  Baireuth  and  Anspach,  he  attained  his  aims  by  means 
which  the  more  intelligent  class  of  his  subjects  did  not  ap- 
prove, and  by  his  vacillating  policy  he  greatly  lowered  the 
state  in  the  esteem  of  the  world.  Ho  not  only  exhausted 
the  resources  accumulated  by  Frederick  the  Great,  but  im- 
posed on  the  country  a  burden  of  debt;  and  he  excited 
much  ill-fooling  by  introducing  a  severe  censorship  of  the 
press,  and  by  subjecting  the  clergy  to  laws  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  the  narrowest  orthodo.\y.  He  died  on  the  IGth 
November  1797.  His  first  wife  having  been  divorced  in 
17G9,  he  married  the  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse-Darmsta.'t, 
by  whom  he  had  five  sons. 

FKEUERICK  WILLIAM  TIL  (1770-1S40),  king  of 
Prussia,  was  the  cUle.^t  .son  of  Frederick  William  II.,  an. I 
was  born  on  the  3d  August  1770.  He  was  carefully  trained 
under  the  supervision,  in  early  youth,  of  his  grand-uncle, 
Frcilurick  the  Great.  As  crown  jiriiice  he  accompanied 
his  father  in  1791  to  the  interview  with  the  emperor 
.-.t  Pillnit/.   a::.l  vn  the  following  year  visited  with  him 
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the  army  in  the  Rhine  country  which   was  making  war 
with  France.     In  1793  he  married  the  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.     She  be- 
came a  highly  popular  queen,  and  thoroughly  desetved  the 
affection  and  respect  with  which  she  was  regarded.    Simple 
and  unostentatious  in  manner,  she  was  of  a  refined  anjl 
gentle  disposition,  yet  endowed  with  a  quick  and  keen  in- 
telligence, and   with  an  heroic  spirit  which  the  greatest 
disasters  could  not  break.     Her  husband's  character  was 
not  nearly  so  interesting.     He  was  rather  dull  and  slow ; 
but  he  had  a  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  people ; 
was  capable  in  emergencies  of  undertaking  a  great  enter- 
prise, and  allowed  himself  to  be  freely  influenced  by  the 
loftier  impulses  of  his  wife.     Wherv  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  he  at  once  removed  the  principal  grievances  due  to 
the  weakness  of  his  father,  and  called  to  his  aid  capable  and 
honest  ministers.     By  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville,  in  1801,  he 
was  obliged  to  concede  to  Napoleon  his  teiritory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhino;  but  he  received  some  compensations. 
la  1805  he  was  brought  for  a  short  time  into  conflict  with 
England  for  accepting  Hanover  from  Napoleon  in  return  for 
certain  cDncessions.     Up  to  this  time  he  had  remained  at 
peace  with  France ;  but  the  formation  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  in  180G  filled  him  with  alarm  and  in- 
dignation, and,  giving  way  to  a  sudden  impulse,  he  de- 
manded that  all  French  troops  should  forthwith  quit  German 
soil.     The  result  was  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstiidt, 
followed  by  those  of  Eylau  and  Friedland ;  and  on  July  9, 
1S07,  he  had  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  deprived 
him  of  half  his  kingdom.     Early  in  the  war  he  had  bfen 
obliged  to  leave  Berlin  with  thequvan,  and  not  till  the  end 
of  1809  were  they  able  torfetorn.    In  1810  the  queen  died. 
Meanwhile,    under   tlje   guidance    of   the   great   minister 
Stein,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hardenberg,  he  had  begun 
thoroughly  to  reorganize  the  state ;  while,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  the  .army,  in  which 
the  traditions  of  a  past  age  had  survived  too  long,  was 
raised  to  a  state  of  high  efficiency.     The  king  was  forced 
in  1812  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  and  to  aid 
him  with  an  auxiliary  corps  in  hU  expedition  to  Russia; 
but  seeing  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow, 
Frederick  William  appealed  to  the  country  to  undertake  a 
war  of  liberation.     In  due  time  the  appeal  was  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    After  the 
conclusion  of  peace  he  laboured  sincerely,  with  the  aid  of 
competent  ministers,  to  undo  many  of  the  evils  caused  by 
the  confusion  of  the  previous  years ;  but  he  forgot  that  in 
his  time  of  need  he  had  promised  to  set  up  a  constitutional 
system  of  govecnmant.     He  only  instituted  (18}7)  provin- 
cial .estates  ;  and  after  the  July  Revolution  he  proved  him- 
self an  ancomproniLsing  and  bitter  opponent  of  liberal  ideas. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1840. 

SeeAV.  nihn,  Fricdrkh  Wilhclm  IIT.  wnd  Louise  {li  ed.,  Berlin, 
1876);  DuHckcr,  Jus  dcr  Zcit  FriedHchs  dcs  Grosscn  und  Fricdrich 
WUMnsJIL  (Leipsic,  1376). 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  IV.  (1795-18G1),  king  of 
Prussia,  the  son  of  Frederick  William  IIL,  was  born  on  the 
15th  Octolier  1795.  He  took  an  active  part  m  the  War  of 
Liberation,  and  in  18U  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  in  whose 
museums  and  picture  galleries  he  acquired  a  warm  love  of 
art.  On  returning  to  Berlin  he  cultivated  his  artistic  tastes 
under  the  guidance  of  Ranch  and  Schinkel,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  instruction  in  jurisprudence  and  finance  from 
Savigny  and  other  distinguished  teachers.  He  married 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  in  1823,  but  had  no  children. 
As  he  wasknown  to  be  cultivated,  intelligent,  and  generous, 
high  hopes  were  formed  respecting  his  reign  ;  and  these 
hopes  were  fostered  by  his  first  acts  as  king,  for  he  conceded 
greater  freedom  of  the  press  than  had  been  allowed  under 
his  father,  granted  ^n  amnesty  to  political  pr'scners,  and 


invited  to  his  capital   some  of   the  leading  writers  and 
artists  of  tl^e  day.     He  soon,  however,  disappointed  popular 
expectation's.     He  was  a  lover  rather  of  large  phrases  than 
of  great  actions,  being  very  willing  to  benefit  Lis  subjects, 
but  on  condition  that  they  should  accept  what  he  otfercd 
them   as   the   gift   of   an   absolute   ruler.      In    1817    he 
assembled  at  Berlin  "a  united  diet,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  proviiicfal  diets  establishsd  by  bis  .father,  and 
created  iijtensS  discontent  by  proclaiming  that  he  -would  not 
allow  a  co'hstitulion  to  stand  between  him  and  his  people. 
The  revolutionary  movement  of4848  took  him  wholly  by 
surprise,  and  he  vfas  so  alarmed  that  he  not  only  promised 
to  institute  parliamentary  government,  but  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  pgitation  for  the  unity  of  Germany 
\VhDn,  however,  in  1849  tha  national  assembly  at  Franl;- 
fort  offered  him  the  title  of  emperor,  he  declijied  it.     He 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hanover  and  Saxony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  new  German  constitution,  and  summoned 
a  national  parliament  at  Erfurt.     Austria  insisted  on  the 
old  Frankfort  diet  being  re-esf ablished,  and  for  a  time  war 
appeared  to  be  imminent.      Ultimately,  by  the  treaty  of 
Olmiitz  (1850)  Austria  prevailed.     In  1850  the  Prussian 
constitution  was  proclaimed,  but  it  was  interpreted  in  a 
narrow   sense,    and    under   the    reactionary   ministry   of 
Manteufifel  some  of  its  most  essential  provisions  wore  soon 
changed.    In  1848  Noufchatel  had  been  incorporated  with 
Switzerland.     Certain  royalists  having  attempted  in  185G 
to  secure  it  again  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  they  were  seized 
by  the  Swiss  authorities  and  accused  of  high  treason.    After 
some  angry  negotiations  they  were  given  up,  and  Frederick 
WdHam  then  formally  resigned  all  claims  to  the  country. 
On  his  way  back  from  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1857  he 
had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  Dresden ;  in  October  of  the 
samo  year  he  had  a  ■second  stroke  in  Berlin.     From  this 
time,  with  the  exception  of  brief  intervals,  his  mind  was 
clouded,  and  the  duties  of  government  were  undertaken  by 
his  brother  William,  who  on  October  7,  1858,  was  formally 
recognized  as  regent.    The  king  spent  the  winter  of  1858- 
59  in  Rome,  where  his  health  occasionally  Improved,  but 
when  he  returned  to  Berlin  in  November  1S60,  his  end  was 
seen  to  bo  near,  and  he  died  at  Sansspuci  on  tli4  night  of 
January  2,  18C1. 

See  V.irnhagen  von  Eiise's  Bldtlcr  aus  dcr  Pmissischen  GeschithU 
(5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868-69);  and  Brief wcdisd  Fricdrich  IVilhelmt 
IV.  mit  Bunscn  (Leipsic,  1873). 

FREDERICK  \.  (1369-1428),  elector  and  duke  of 
Saxony,  surnamed  the  Pugnacious,  eldest  son  of  Landgraf 
Frederick  the  Severe  of  Thuringra  and  of'Catherine  countess 
of  Henneberg,  was  born,  at  Altenburg,  March  29,  l3o9. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1381,  he  and  his  twd  brofhera 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  under  the  guardianship  of 
their  mother,  but  were  compelled  to  grant  a  portion  of  it 
to  their  father's  two  brothers.  The  death  of  one  of  theii 
father's  brothers  in  1407  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  inheri- 
tance dispute  with  tho  remaining  brother,  and"  an  amicablo 
settlement  was  not  arrived  at  till  1410.  PrevioiLS  to  this 
Frederick  had  distinguished  himself  in  wars  against  Iha 
Lithuanians,  Hungary,  and  King  Wenzel  of  Germany;  and 
having  in  1420  collected  an  army  against  the  Hussites,  ho 
waa  fur  a  time  so  uniformly  successful,  that  in  1423  tha 
emperor  Sigismund,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services, 
created  him  elector  and  duke  of  Saxony.  With  these 
honours,  however,  Sigismund  also  laid  upon  him  the  whole 
burden  of  tho  llusaite  war  ;  and  the  result  was  that,  by  an 
overwhelming  defeat  at  Aussig  in  142G,  nearly  all  the 
Saxonsxapnble  of  bciring  nrrM  v.cre  either  killed  or  placed 
Iwrs  cU  combat.  Fftjucrick  did  no'-  long  survive  this  disaster, 
dying  at  AUer.burg,  ■1th  January  1428.  The  university  of 
L'.;ipsic  was  fouiidod  by  Frederick  in  1  409. 

See  life  by  Spalatin  in  Slenckc's  Scripcotci  rerum  Germ.;  and  life 
bv  !!orii.  Uii.sic,  1733. 
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FREDErxICK  II.  (1411-1164),  doctor  and  duko  of 
Saxony,  surnamed  the  Meek,  sou  of  the  former  and  of 
Citherine  of  Brunswick,  was  bora  August  22,  1411,  and 
bucceeded  his  father  iu  1428.  His  reiga  is  rcniarkablo 
ouly  for'  his  long-continued  dispute  with  bis  uncles  and 
brothers  regarding  the  partition  of  Saxony — a  dispute  which, 
though  finally  settled  in  1451  by  the  interposition  of  the 
emperor  in  Frederick's  favour,  led,  in  1455,  to  the  famous 
attempt  by  a  knight  named  Kunz  von  Kaufungon  to  abduct 
the  two  sons  of  FrcJarick,  Ernst  and  Albert.  A  graphic 
description  of  the  plot  and  its  accidental  frustration  wUl  be 
found  in  a  paper-  on  the  "  Prinzenraub  "  in  Mr  Carlyle's 
Miscellamous  Worh.  Frederick  died  at  Leipsic,  7th  Sep- 
tember 1464. 

For  the  literature  connnoted  with  the  "  Prinzcnifiub,"  see  W. 
Schdfer,  Dar  Mantag  vcr  Kihnni,  1S55;  nii'l  J.  Gcrsilorf,  Einigc 
Aclenslucke  zur  GcxhiclUc  dcs  Sadisixhca  Primciiraubcs,  1S55. 

FREDERICK  TIL  (1463-1525),  elector  and  duke  of 
Saxony,  surnamed  the  Wise,  grandson  of  the  preceding  and 
BOO  of  Duke  Ernst,  was  born  at  Torgau,  January  17,  1463. 
Cn  the  death  of  his  father  in  1486,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
sole  government  of  Saxony,  but  divided  the  other  posses- 
sions of  the  Ernestine  line  with  his  brother  John  the  Con- 
stant. Frederick  founded  the  university  of  Wittenberg  in 
1503,  and  appointed  Melancthon  and  Luther  to  twp  of  its 
chairs.  Though  he  never  formally  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  he  granted  to  the  Reformers  his  frieudly 
countenance,  and  in  1521  he  secured  the  safety  of  Luther 
during  the  diet  of  Worm:,  and  afterwards  sheltered  him  in 
the  castle  of  Wartburg.  In  1493  Frederick  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  made  in  Jerusalem  a 
knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  was  three  times  imperial 
vicar,  and  on  the  death  of  Maximilian  L  he  was  olTered  the 
imperial  throne  but  declined  it,  and,  in  accordance  with  his 
recommendation,  it  was  bestowed  on  Charles  V.  Frederick 
died  at  Lochau,  5th  May  1525. 

See  life  published  from  Spal.itin's  manuscript  by  Neudecker  and 
rrelkr,  1851,  and  another  by  Tutzschmann,  1S43. 

FREDERICK  AUGUSITJS  I.,  elector  of  Saxony.  See 
Augustus  II.,  of  Poland,  vol  iiL  p.  84. 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  II.,  elector  of  Saxony. 
See  Augustus  IIL,  of  Poland,  vol  iii.  p.  85. 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  L  (1750-1827),  king  of 
Saxony,  son  of  Elector  Frederick  Christian,  was  born  at 
Dresden,  23d  December  1750,  succeeded  his  father,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Prince  Xavier,  in  1763,  and  was  declared 
of  age  in  1768.  In  the  following  year  he  married  Princess 
Maria-Amelia  of  Deus-Ponts.  On  account  of  the  claims  of 
his  mother  on  the  inheritance  of  her  brother,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  he  sided  with  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  short 
Bavarian  succession  war  of  1778  against  Austria ;  and  he 
afterwards  joined  the  league  of  German  princes  formed  by 
that  monarch.  In  1791  he  declined  the  crown  of  Poland. 
He  refused  to  join  the  league  against  France  in  1792,  but 
when  war  was  declared  his  duty  to  the  German  empire 
necessitated  his  taking  part  in  it.  He  maintained  his 
neutrality  during  the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in 

1 805,  but  in  the  following  year  he  joined  Prussia  against 
France.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena  he  concluded 
J.  treaty  of  peace  with  Napoleon  at  Posen,  11th  November 

1806,  and,  assuming  the  title  of  king,  he  joined  the  Rhenish 
ronfederation.     Having  taken  part  in  the  subsequent  wars 

f  Napoleon,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  after  the 
entry  into  Leipsic,  19th  October  1813;  and  although  he 
regained  his  freedom  aft^r  the  congress  of  Vienna,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  province  of  Wittenberg  to  Prussia. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  developing  the  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  industrial  resources  of  his  king- 
dom, reforming  the  administration  of  justice,  establishing 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions,  encouraging  art 


and  science,  and  promoting  cdacation.  He  had  a  special 
intere.'it  in  botany,  and  originated  the  beautiful  botanical 
garden  at  Pillnitz.  His  reign  throughout  was  characterized 
by  iustico,  probity,  moderation,  and  prudence.  He  died  May 
5,  1827. 

See  lives  by  Wcis.'se,  Leipsic,  ISll;  Herrmann,  Dresden,  1S27; 
and  Politz,  Leipsic,  1830. 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  IL  (1797-1854),  king  of 
Saxony,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Maximilian  and  of  Caroline- 
Maria  Theresa  of  Parma,  was  born  May  18,  1797.     The 
unsettled  times  in  which  his  youth  was  passed  necessitated 
his  frequent  change  of  residence,  fcut  care  was  nevertheless 
taken  that  his  education  should  not  be  interrupted,  and  he 
also  acquired  through  hisjourneys  in  foreign  states  and  hii. 
intercourse  with  men  of  eminence,  a  special  taste  for  art 
and  for  natural  science.     He  was  twice  married — in  1S19  to 
the   Duchess   Caroline,  eldest  daughter   of   the   emperor 
Francis  I.  of  Austria,  and  in  1833  to  Maria,  daiighter  of 
Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria.     In  1830  a  rising  in  Dresden  led 
to  his  being  named  joint  regent  of  the  kingdom  along  with 
King  Antony  ;  and  in  this  position  his  popularity  and  his 
wise  and  liberal  reforms  speedily  quelled  all  discontent. 
On  June  1,  1836,  he  succeeded   his  uncle  on  the  throne. 
Though  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  with 
enlightened  liberality.  Saxony  did  not  escape  the  political 
storms  which  broke  upon  Germany  in  1848;  and  an  in- 
surrection  in    Dresden    in  May   1849  compelled   him  to 
call  in   the  help  of  Prussian   troops.       From  that  time, 
however,  his  reign  was  tranquil  and  prosperous.     His  death 
occurred  accidentally  through  the  upsetting  of  his  carriage 
between  Imst  and  Wenns,  in  Tyrol,  9rh   August-  1854. 
Frederick  devoted  his  leisure  hours  chiefly  to  tne  study  of 
botany.      Ho   made   botanical   excursions   into    different 
countries,  and  Flora  Marienbadinsis,  oder  Pjlanxn  mid 
Gebirgsarten  gesammelt  iind  beschrieben,  written  by  him  ia 
conjunction  with  Goethe,  was  published  at  Prague  in  1837. 
FREDERICK  I.  (1425-1476),  elector  palatine,  surnamed 
the  Victorious,  second  son  of  Elector  Louis  IIL,  was  borrr 
in  1425.     He  inherited  a  part  of  the  palatinate  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1439,  but  delivered  it  up  to  his- 
brother  Louis  IV.     On  the  death  of  Louis  in  1449,  he  be- 
came guardian  of  the  infant  heir  Philip,  and  administrator 
of  the  kingdom.     In  1452,  on  account  of  the  tiireatening 
relation  in  which  the  neighbouring  princes  stood  to  the 
palatinate,  he  resolved  to  assume  the  office  of  elector  for  life, 
on  the  understanding  that  his  children  should  not  hold  the 
rank  of  princes,  and  that  his  nephew  should  be  his  successor. 
This  led  to  a  combination  against  him  headed  by  the  em- 
peror Frederick  IIL,  but  he  managed  to  defend  himself 
against  all  attacks,  and  in  1462  defeated  at  Seckenheim  a 
combined  army  sent  against  him  under  the  command  of 
elector  Albert  Achilles  of  Brandenburg,  after  which  he  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  kingdom  till  his 
death,  12th  December  1476.     Under  him  the  palatinate 
received  an  addition  of  more  than  CO  fortresses  and  towns. 
Through  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of 
Augsburg  he  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Frederick, 
adopted    the   ecclesiastical   profession,    and   the  younger, 
Louis,  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  princes  and 
counts  of  Liiwenstein. 

See  lives  by  ICrcmer,  in  2  vols.,  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1765; 
and  by  Meiizel,  from  1454  to  1404,  Munich,  1861. 

FREDERICK  IL  (1482-1556),  elector  palatine,  sur- 
named the  Wise,  fourth  son  of  Philip  the  Noble-minded, 
was  born  in  1482,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Louis  as  elector 
in  1544.  During  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  Sultan  Soliraan  II. 
in  1529,  he  held  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  empira 
In  1535  he  married  Dnrotliea  daughter  of  Christian  IL, 
cx-king  of  Denmark.  Through  the  persuasion  of  Melanch- 
thon  lie  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and 
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joined  tljo  Smalkalil  League,  but  Iie'aftcrwards  signed  the 
Augsburg  Interim,  and  became  reconciled  with  Charles  V. 
He  died  in  XbC'G. 

FREDERICK;  IH.  (1515-157C),  elector  palatine,  sur- 
named  the  Pious,  ehlest  son  of  John  II.,  palatine  of  Sim- 
mem,  was  born  in  1515,  succeeded  his  father  in  15DG,  and 
became  elector  palatine  on  the  death  of  Otto  Henry  in 
1559.  On  his  marriage  in  1537  to  the  Lutheran  Princess 
Maria  of  lirandenburg-Bairouth,  he  adopted  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  m  15G0  ho  replaced  t!ie  Lutheran  confession  and 
worship  by  tliat  of  tho  Reformed  or  Calvinistic,  on  which 
account  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  15CG  by 
several  of  the  Lvitlicran  princes  to  obtain  an  imperial  edict 
■  against  him.     He  died  2uth  October  1575. 

See  Kluf-kliolin,  Fricdrich  dcr  Prommc,  Norillingeii,  1873.  Two 
vohimes  of  liis  letters  were  lueviously  edited  by  Kliiekliolm. 

FREDERICK  IV.  (1574-1610),  elector  pahitino,' sur- 
named  the  U[)right,  son  of  Elector  Louis  VI.  and  of 
Elizabotli  of  Hesse,  was  born  in  1574,  succeeded  his  father 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  John  Casimir  in  1583, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1592  ruled  us  independ- 
ent governor.  His  reign  is  chicHy  of  importance  for  the 
steadfast  and  firm  support  he  rendered  to  tho  Protestant 
cause.  Under  his  auspices  the  Protestant  union  of  Ger- 
many was  formed  in  1601.  Mannheim,  which  had  greatly 
increased  through  the  influx  of  Protestart  refugees,  was 
raised  by  him  to  the  rank  of  a  town.     He  died  in  1610. 

FREDERICK  V.  (1596-1G32),  elector  palatine  and  king 
of  Bohemia,  son  of  Frederick  IV.  and  of  Louisa  Julia, 
daughter  of  William  of  Orange, -was  born  at  Amberg  in 
1590,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1610,  under  the  guar 
dianship  of  Duko  John  of  DeuxPonts.  In  1613  he 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England  ;  and 
on  undertaking  the  government  of  his  palatinate  two  years 
afterwards,  ho  became  the  head  of  the  Protestant  union  of 
German  princes,  on  which  account,  and  because  of  his 
connexion  with  England,  he  was  in  1C19  chosen  king  of 
Bohemia.  He  shrank  from  this  diihcult  position,  but  at 
last  accepted  it,  partly  owing  to  his  wife's  influence,  but 
mainly  in  deference  to  the  entreaties  of  a  number  of  land- 
less princes  who  had -great  power  over  him.  When  his 
forces  were  confronted  at  Prague,  November  8,  1620,  by 
those  of  the  emperor  under  Tilly,  his  courago  so  utterly 
forsook  him  that  he  fled  in  panic  from  tho  field  before  tho 
battle  had  commenced,  and  ignominiously  took  refuge  in 
Holland  from  tho  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  position  — 
the  general  ridicule  with  which  ho  was  regarded  being 
indicated  by  dubbing  him  with  tho  title  "  Winter-King." 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  vain  endeavours  to 
enlist  tho  help  of  various  European  sovereigns  to  enable 
him  to  wrest  his  palatinate  from  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  been  invested  with  its  sovereignty  by 
the  emperor.  Frederick  died  at  Mainz,  November  19, 
1632. 

FREDERICK  CITY,  the  ca|ntal  of  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  U.S.,  is  situated  on  Carroll's  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Monocaoy,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Washington.  It  is  well 
and  regularly  built,  and  most  of  its  houses  are  of  brick  or 
stone.  It  has  a  considerable  agricultural  trade,  and  its 
industries  include  iron,  wood,  leather,  paper,  and  the  pre- 
serving of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Among  its  educational 
institutions  are  the  college  established  by  the  State  in 
1797,  tho  female  seminary,  the  academy  connected  with 
tho  convent  of -the  visitation  nuns,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution.  During  the  civil  war  the  city  was  occupied 
on  different  occasions  by  the  opposing  armies.  Tlie  popu- 
lation of  Frederick  in  18G0  was  8142,  and  in  1870  8526, 
of  whom  1S22  were  crjlmircd. 

E-^EDERICKSBIJRG,  a  city  ol  «potlsylvania  county, 
.'itginia,  U.l'.,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Rappahanr.ock  river, 


1 1 0  miles  above  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  61  miles 
N.  of  Richmond.  The  river,  wliieii  i<  tiiLl  up  to  this 
point,  is  her3  closed  by  a  dam  joj  icct  long.  It  supjjlics 
motive-power  for  Hour  and  other  mills,  and  affords  faci- 
lities for  transportation  of  grain,  marble,  and  freestone. 
Near  the  city  is  an  unfinished  monument,  begun  in  1S.'J3, 
over  the  grave  of  the  mother  of  Washington.  At  Fre- 
dericksburg the  Federal  troops  sustained  a  repulse  by  tho 
Confederate  forces,  December  13,  18G2.  The  population 
in  18C0  was  5022,  and  in  1870  404G,  of  whom  1331  were 
coloured. 

FREDERECKSHALD,  orFREDERicKsFiALL,  a  maritime 
town  of  Norway,  stift  of  Christiania,  at  tlie  junction  of  llie 
Iddcfjord  with  the  Tistedals,  57  miles  S.S.E.  of  Christiania. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  considerable  trade  in  to- 
bacco, sugar,  iron,  and  wood.  A  regular  line  of  sleamev;- 
connects  it  with  Christiania.  Frederickshald  is  noted  hi 
its  strong  castle  of  Fredericksteen,  which  stands  on  a  \  d 
pendicular  rock  350  feet  high  overhanging  the  sea,  and  i 
considered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Eurojic.  Ii 
was  at  the  siege  of  this  fortress  that  Charles  XII ,  king  id 
Sweden,  was  killed  on  11th  December  1718.  The  town 
itself  is  not  walled.  Its  old  name  was  Ilalden,  and  it 
received  the  addition  of  Frederick  from  Frederick  III. 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  after  its  successful  defence  against 
the  Swedes  in  1665.  It  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1759,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  neat  and  regular 
manner.  The  castle  surrendered  to  the  Swedish  crown- 
priuce  Bernadotte  in  1814,  and  its  capture  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  conquest  of  tho  kingdom  and  its  union 
with  Sweden.     The  population  in  1875  was  9956. 

FREDERICKSTAD,  a  fortified  town  of  Norway,  stift 
of  Christiania,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glommen, 
48  miles  S.E.  of  Christiania.  The  principal  buildings  are 
tho  church,  the  town-hall,  the  arsenal,  and  the  magazine. 
It  has  manufactures  of  hardware,  pottery,  and  brandy,  and 
a  considerable  shipping  trade  and  commerce  in  wood.. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  is  the  fall  of  the  Glommen 
known  as  Sarpfos.  Frederickstad  was  founded  by  Fre- 
derick II.  in  1567.  It  was  for  a  long  time  strongly  for- 
tified, and  in  1716  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  capture  it.     The  population  in  1875  was  9562. 

FREDERICTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  capital  of  tho  province,  is  situated  on 
the  St  John  river,  88  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  stands  on  a 
plain  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river,  which  is  here  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  and  on  the  other  by  a  range  of  hills 
which  almost  encircle  the  town.  It  is  regularly  built  witli 
long  and  straight  streets,  and  contains  some  handsome 
public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  province  hall,  the 
government  house,  the  county  court-house,  tho  cathedral 
church,  the  university,  and  several  other  educational  esta- 
blishmenti).  Frcdcricton  is  the  principal  commercial  en- 
trepot with  the  interior  of  tlie  province,  and  has  also  a  large 
trade  in  lumber.  The  river  is  navigable  for  large  steameis 
up  to  the  city,  and  above  it  transport  is  effected  in  vessels 
of  lighter  draughts.  A  tteam-fcrry  across  the  river  cor 
nects  tho  city  with  the  town  of  St  Mary.  Frcderictci 
was  incorporated  in  1849.  Population  in  1852,  4458,  an.i 
in  1871,  G006. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  The,  is  the  name  of 
a  well-known  ecclesiastical  organization  wdiich  includes  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  In 
one  sense  the  Free  Church  dates  its  existence  from  the  Dis- 
ruption of  1843,  in  another  it  claims  to  be  the  rightful  re- 
presentative of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland  as  it  was 
reformed  in  1560.'     In  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of  tho 


'  "  It  is  her  being  free,  not  lier  being  cstablislicd,  tli.it  roiislitiiles  tlio 
re.ll  liistoiii-iil  mid  liereditaiy  identity  of  the  Reformed  N'stional  Cliurrh 
of  Seot![ii:d."     Sec  Act  iind  Dcclan'itiMi.  k>'..r,(  Free  Assciiiblv.  18S1. 
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grounds  on  which  this  claim  is  made,  it  will  bo  necessary 
briefly  to  point  out  how  the  leading  facts  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Scotland  during  the  last  320  years  are 
accentuated  .and  construed  by  those  who  read  them  in  a 
Free  Church  senss. 

Iq  that  historj'  the  Free  Churchman  sees  thrSe  great 
reforming  periods.  In  his  view  these  deserve  to  be  called 
reforming  on  niany  accounts,  but  most  especially  because  in 
them  the  independence  of  the  church,  her  inherent  scrip- 
tural right  to  exercise  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  which  she 
is  responsible  to  her  Divine  Head  alone,  was  both  earnestly 
asserted  and  practically  maintained.  The  first  reformation 
extended  from  1560,  when  the  church  freely  held  her  first 
General  Assembly,  and  of  her  own  authority  acted  on  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  to  1592,  when  her  Presbyterian 
order  was  finally  and  fully  ratified  by  the  parliament.  The 
second  period  began  in  1638,  when  after  20  years  of  sus- 
pended animation,  the  Assembly  once  more  shook  off  Epis- 
copacy, and  terminated  in  1649,  when  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  confirmed  the  church  in  her  liberties  in  a  larger 
and  ampler  sense  than  before.  The  third  period  began  in 
1S31,  when  tho  Assembly  made  use  of  what  the  church 
believed  to  be  her  rights  in  passing  the  Veto  and  Chapel 
Acts.     It  culminated  in  the  Disruption  of  1843. 

Tho  fact  that  the  church,  as  led  first  by  Knox  and  after- 
wards by  Melville,  claimed  an  inherent  right  to  exercise  a 
spiritual  jurisdiction  is  notorious.  More  apt  to  be  over- 
looked is  the  comparative  freedom  wich  which  that  right 
was  actually  used  by  the  church  irrespective  of  state  recog 
nitlon.  That  recognition  was  not  given  until  after  the 
queen's  resignation  in  1567  i^  but,  for  several  years  before 
it  came,  the  church  had  been  holding  her  Assemblies  and 
settling  all  questions  of  discipline,  worship,  and  administra- 
tion as  they  arose,  in  accordance  with  the  first  book  of 
polity  or  discipline  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  1560. 
Further,  in  1581  she,  of  her  own  motion,  adopted  a  second 
book  of  a  similar  character,  in  which  she  expressly  claimed 
an  independent  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  or  power  in  all 
matters  ecclesiastical,  "  which  flows  directly  from  God  and 
the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  ia  spiritual,  not  having  a 
temporal  head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ  the  only  king  and 
governor  of  his  church  ;"  and'  this  claim,  though  directly 
negatived  in  15S4  by  the  "  Ekck  Acts,"  which  included  an 
Act  of  Supremacy  over  estates  spiritual  and  temporal,  con- 
tinued to  bo  asserted  by  the  Assemblies,  until  at  last  it  also 
was  practically  allowed  in  the  Act  of  1592.2  ;p|iis  legisla- 
tion of  1592,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  force.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1606,  which  "  reponed,  restored,  and 
reintegrated  "  the  estate  of  bishop?  to  their  ancient  dignities, 
prerogatives,  and  privileges,  was  foiiowed  by  several  Acts 
of  various  subservient  assemblies,  which,  culminating  in  that 
erf  1018,  practically  amounted  to  a  complete  surrender  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  church  itself.  For  twenty  years  no 
Assemblies  whatever  were  held.  This  interval  must  neces- 
sarily be  regarded  from  tho  Presbyterian  point  of  view  as 
having  been  one  of  very  deep  depression.  Put  a  second  re- 
formation, characterized  by  great  energy  and  vigour,  began 
in  1638.  The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  that  year, 
afterwards  tardily  and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  by  the  state, 
finally  issued  in  tho  Aqts  of  Parliament  of  1619,  by  which 
the  Westminster  standards  were  ratified,  lay-patronago  was 
abolished,  and  tho  coronation  cath  itself  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of    Presbyterian  church  govcrn- 


•  111  tho  Act  Anenl  Ike  true  artd  huly  Kirk,  and  of  thvsc  lUal  are 
dulircd  not  to  lis  of  the  same.  This  Act  w.13  E'.ipplemented  by  tluitof 
]r»70.  A  Kent  tke  Jurisdiction  of  the  Kirk. 

•  Tlie  Second  Rook  of  Discipl.ne  was  i\ot  formally  recognized  in  lh;>t 
Act;  liutall  former  Acts  against  "the  jurisdiction  ami  disciplii.c  of 
the  true  Kirk  as  tho  sanic  is  used  and  jx-eroiscd  ^\;'.tiin  tlie  ro.ilni  " 
were  atv..|ish(M| ;  ainl  .all  "liljcities,  [Mivilegcs,  immunities,  and  fico- 
doi..s  wh.itsocrcr"  previously  granted  were  ratified  ami  apiiroviJ. 


ment.  Another  period  of  intense  reaction  soon  set  in.  No 
Assemblies  were  permitted  by  Cromwell  after  1653  ;  and, 
soon  after  theKestoiation,  Presbytery  was  tcii^porarily  over- 
thrown by  a  series  of  rescissory  Acts.  Nor  was  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement  of  1690  so  entirely  favourable  to  the  freedom 
of  tlie  church  as  the  legislation  of  1649  had  been.  Pre- 
lacy was  abolished,  and  various  obnoxious  statutes  were 
repealed,  but  the  Acts  rescissory  were  not  oancelled ; .  pres- 
byterianism  was  re-established,  but  the  statutory  recognitioa 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  took  no  notice  of  certain  quali- 
fications under  which  that  document  had  originally  been 
approved  by  the  Assembly  of  1647  j^  the  old  rights  of 
patrons  were  again  discontinued,  but  the  large  powers 
which  had  been  conferred  on  congregations  by  the  Act  of 
1649  were  not  wholly  restored.  Nevertheless  the  great 
principle  of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  embodied 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  was  accepted  without  reserva- 
tion, and  a  Presbyterian  polity  effectively  confirmed  both 
then  and  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Union.  Tliia 
settlementi  however,  did  not  long  subsist  unimpaired.  In 
1712  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  restoring  patronage  to  its 
ancient  footing,  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  Scottish  people.  For  many  years  afterwards 
(until  17S4)  the  Assembly  continued  to  instruct  each 
succeeding  commission  to  make  application  to  the  king  and 
the  parliament  for  redress  of  the  grievance.  But  mean- 
while a  new  [ihase  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  politics  com- 
monly known  as  Moderatigm  had  been  inaugurated,  during 
the  prevalence  of  winch  the  chureh  became  even  more 
indifferent  than  the  lay  patrons  themselves  to  the  rights 
of  her  congregations  with  regard  to  the  "calling"  of 
ministers.  From  the  Free  Church  point  of  view,  the 
period  from  wliich  the  secessions  under  Erskine  and 
Gillespie  arc  dated  v.as  also  characterized  by  numerous 
other  abuses  on  the  Church's  part  which  amounted  to  a 
practical  surrender  of  the  most  important  and  distinctive 
principles  of  her  ancient  Presbyterian  polity.''  Towards 
the  beginning  of  the  present  ceiUury  there  were  many  cir- 
cumstances," both  -ivitiiin  and  without  the  church,  which 
conspired  to  bring  about  an  evangelical  and  popular 
reaction  against  this  reign  of  "  Moderatism."  The  result 
was  a  protracted  struggle,  whic'n  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  and  which  has  been  aptly 
described  as  the  last  battle  in  the  long  war  which  for 
nearly  300  years  had  been  waged  within  the  church 
itself,  between  tho  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  doctrine 
of  an  exclusive  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  That  final 
struggle  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  passing  in 
183.4  of  tho  "  Veto"  Act,  by  which  it  was  declared  to  be  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  cluirch  that  no  pastor  should  be 
intruded  oir  a  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people,*  and  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  simr'-a 
dissent  of  a  majority  of  heads  of  families  in  a  parish  sho'ald 
be  enough  to  warrant  a  presbytery  in  rejecting  a  pre?-'ntce. 
The  question  of  the  legality  of  tliia  measure  soon  came  to 
be  tried  in  tlie  civil  courts;  and  it  was  ultimately  anf^ered 
in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  the  church  by  the  decision  ( .  3"S) 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  to  the 
effect  that  a  presbytery  had  no  right  to  reject  a  presentee 
simply  because  the  parishioners  protested  against  liis  settb- 


'  The  moit  important  of  these  had  reference  to  the  full  right  of  is 
constitntetl  ilinrth  »o  the  enjoyment  of  an  absolutely  unrestricted 
f.'cedorn  in  convening  Asscnihiiea.  This  very,  point  on  one  occajsifn 
at  least  thrc-ileued  to  ho  the  tauso  of  serious  nii.-un<lerstandin;s 
between  Wdliam  and  tlia  people  of  Scotl.ind.  The  didicullies  yem 
happily  smoothed,  however,  by  the  wisdom  and  tact  oi  C'ar>taie». 

*  See  Act  and  Deci^iration  of  Free  Assembly,  1851. 

*  This  principle  had  been  asserted  even  by  .an  A^stmhly  so  hi?  a9 
that  of  1730,  and  h.id  been  invariably  prcsupi-osed  in  tlie  "cnll." 
will,  h  had  never  ceased  to  be  regarded  ns  an  inillsp^nsatle'pre-reqidfilt. 
for  the  settlement  of  a  oiinUter. 
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mcnt,  but  was  bound  to  disregard  the  veto  (^ee  Chalmers, 
vol.  V.  pp.  376,  377).  This  decisioa  elicited  from  the 
Assembly  of  that  year  a  now  declaration  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church.  The  "ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in  regard  to  the  civil 
rights  and  emoluments  secured  by  law  to  the  church  and 
the  ministers  thereof"  was  acknowledged  v/ithout  quali- 
fication ;  and  continued  implicit  obedience  to  their  deci- 
sions with  reference  to  these  rights  and  emoluments  was 
pledged.  At  tha  samo  time  it  was  insisted  on  "  that,  as  is 
declared  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  National  Esta- 
blished Church,  '  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  King  and  Head 
of  the  church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the 
hand  of  church  officers  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate ;' 
and  that  in  all  matters  touching  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government  of  the  church  her  judicatories  possess  an  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  which 
power  ecclesiastical  "  (in  the  words  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline)  "flows  immediately  from  God  and  the  Mediator 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual,  not  having  a  tem- 
poral head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ,  the  only  spiritual  King 
and  Governor  of  His  Kirk."  And  it  was  resolved  to  assert, 
and  at  all  hazards  defend,  this  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
firmly  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  same  upon  the  office- 
bearers and  members  of  the  church.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session  having  been  confirmed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  eirly  in  1839,  it  was  decided  in  the  Assembly  of  that 
year  that  the  church,  while  acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  the 
temporalities  at  Auchterarder,  should  reaffirm  the  principle 
of  non-intrusiou  as  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Government  with  a  view  to 
the  prevention,  if  possible,  of  any  further  collision  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  While  the  conference 
with  the  Government  had  no  better  result  than  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  compromise  by  means  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Bill,  wliich  embodied  the  principle  of  a  dissent  with  reasons, 
still  graver  complications^were  arising  out  of  the  Marnoch 
and  other  cases,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  briefly 
indicated  in  vol.  v.  as  above.*  In  the  circumstances  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  1842  to  transmit  to  the 
Queen,  by  the  hands  of  the  lord  high  commissioner,  a 
"  claim,  declaration,  and  protest,"  complaining  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Court  of  Session,^  and  also  an  address 

*  According  to  the  Free  Church  "  Protest "  of  1843  it  was  in  these 
cases  decided  (1)  that  the  courts  of  the  church  were  liable  to  be  com- 
pelled to  intrude  iiiinistera  on  reclaiming  congregations;  (2)  that  the 
civil  courts  had  power  to  interfere  with  and  interdict  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  and  administration  of  ordinances  as  authorized  and  enjoined 
by  the  church;  (3)  that  the  civil  courts  had  power  to  suspend  spiritual 
censures  pronounced  by  the  courts  of  tlie  church,  and  to  interdict 
their  execution  aa  to  spiiitual  effects,  functions,  and  privileges;  (4) 
that  deposed  ministers,  and  probationers  deprived  of  their  licence, 
could  be  restored  by  the  mandate  of  the  civil  courts  to  the  spiritual 
office  and  status  of  which  the  church  courts  had  deprived  them;  (5) 
that  the  right  of  membership  in  ecclesiastical  courts  could  be  deter- 
mined by  the  civil  courts;  (6)  that  the  civil  courts  had  power  to  super- i 
sede  the  majority  of  a  church  court  of  the  Establishment  in  regard  to' 
the  exercise  of  its  spiritual  functions  as  a  church  court,  and  to  autho- 
rize the  minority  to  exercise  the  said  functions  in  opposition  to  the 
court  itself  and  to  the  superior  judicatories  of  thechnrch;  (7)  that  pro- 
cesses of  ecclesiastical  discipline  could  be  an-ested  by  the  civil  courts ; 
and  (8)  that  without  the  sanction  of  the  civil  courts  no  increa.'fed 
provision  could  be  made  for  the  spiritual  care  of  a  parish,  although 
.6uch  provision  left  all  civil  rights  and  patrimonial  interests  untouched. 

^  Tlie  narrative  and  argument  of  this  elaborate  and  aMo'  document 
cannot  be  reproduced  licre.  In  substance  it  is  a  claim  ' '  as  of  right " 
on  behalf  of  the  church  and  of  the  nation  and  people  of  Scotland  that 
the  church  shall  freely  possess  and  enjoy  her  liberties,  government, 
discipline,  rights,  and  privileges  according  to  law,  and  tlu-t  she  sli.all 
be  protected  therein  from  tlie  foresaid  unconstitutional  and  illegal 
eocroarhmeuts  of  the  said  Court  of  Session,  and  her  people  secured  in 
iheir  Clnistiau  and  constitutional  riglits  and  liberties.  This  claim  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  "declaration"  that  the  Assembly  cannot  intrude  ministers 
ou  reclaiming  congregations,  or  carry  on  the  government  of  Christ's 


r  praying  tor  the  abolition  of  patronage.  The  homo  secre- 
tary's answer  (received  in  January  1843)  gave  no  hope  of 
redress.  Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  evangelical  party 
had  been  further  hampered  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session  declaring  the  ministers  of  chapels  of  ea.se  to  be 
unqualified  to  sit  in  any  church  court.  A  final  appeal  to 
parliament  by  petition  was  made  in  March  1843,  when,  by 
a  majority  of  135  (211  against  76),  the  House  of  Commons 
declined  to  attempt  any  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Scottish  Church.^  At  the  first  session  of  the  following 
General  Assembly  (18th  May  1843)  the  reply  of  the  non- 
intrusion party  was  made  in  a  protest,  signed  by  upwards  of 
200  commissioner?,  to  the  effect  that  since,  in  their 
opinion,  the  recent  decisions  of  the  civil  courts,  and  the 
still  more  recent  sanction  of  these  decisions  by  the 
legislature,  had  made  it  impossible  at  that  time  to  hold 
a  free  Assembly  of  the  church  as  by  law  established, 
they  therefore  "  protest  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  us, 
and  such  other  commissioners  as  may  concur  with  us, 
to  withdraw  to  a  separate  place  of  meeting,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  steps  for  ourselves  and  all  who  adhere 
to  us — maintaining  with  us  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  heretofore  under- 
stood— for  separating  in  an  orderly  way  from  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  thereupon  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be 
competent  to  us,  in  humble  dependence  on  God's  grace 
and  the  aid  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  advancement  of 
His  glory,  the  extension  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Christ's 
house  according  to  His  holy  word."  The  reading  of  this 
document  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  entire 
non-intrusion  party  to  another  place  of  meeting,  where  the 
first  Assembly  of  the  Fi-ee  Church  was  constituted,  with 
Dr  Thomas  Chalmers  as  moderator.  This  Assembly  sat 
from  the  ISth  to  the  30th  of  May,  and  transacted  a  large 
amount  of  important  business.  On  Tuesday  the  23d,  396  * 
ministers  and  professors  publicly  adhibited  their  names  to 
the  Act  of  Separation  and  Deed  of  Demission  by  which 
they  renounced  all  claim  to  the  benefices  they  had  held  in 
connexion  with  the  Establishment,  declaring  them  to  be 
vacant,  and  consenting  to  their  being  dealt  with  as  such. 
By  this  impressive  proceeding,  the  signatories  voluntarily 
surrendered  an  annual  income  amounting  to  fully  .£1 00,000. 
The  first  care  of  the  voluntarily  disestablished  church 
was  to  provide  incomes  for  her  clergy  and  places  of  worship 
for  her  people.  As  early  as  1841  indeed  the  leading 
principle  of  a  "sustentation  fund"  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry  had  been  announced  by  Dr  Candlish;  and  at 
"Convocation,"  a  private  unofficial  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of-  the  evangelical  or  non-intrusion  party  held  in 
November  1842,  Dr  Chalmers  was  prepared  with  a  care- 
fully matured  scheme  according  to  which  "eadi  con- 
gregation should  do  its  part  in  sustaining  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  should  sustain  each  congregation."  Between 
November  1842  and  May  1843,  647  associations  had 
been  formed;  and  at  the  first  Assembly  it  was  announced 
that  upwards  of  £17,000  had  already  been  contributed. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  financial  year  (1843-44)  it  wcb 
reported  that  the  fund  had  exceeded  £61,000.  It  was 
participated  in  by  583  ministers;  and  470  drew  the  full 
equal  dividend  of  £105.     Each  successive  year  showed  a 


cluirch  subject  to  the  coercion  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  by  the 
"protest"  that  all  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  passed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Scottish  church  and  nation,  in  alteration 
ot  derogation  of  the  govemmeut,  iliscipline,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
the  church,  .as  also  all  sentences  of  courts  in  contravention  of  said 
government,  discipline,  rights,  and  privileges,  "  are  and  shall  be  in 
themselves  void  and  null,  and  of  no  legal  force  or  effect." 

'  The  Scottish  members  voted  viith  the  minority  in  the  proportion 
of  25  to  12. 

*  The  number  ultimately  rose  In  474. 
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steady  increase  in  lue  gross  amount  of  the  fund  ;  but  owing 
to  an  almost  equally  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  new 
minvsterial  charges  participating  in  its  benefits,  the  stipend 
payable  to  each  minister  did  not  for  many  years  reach  the 
sum  of  £150  which  had  been  aimed  at  as  a  minimum. 
Thus  in  1844-45  the  fund  had  risen  to  X76,180,  but  the 
ministers  had  also  increased  to  627,  and  the  equal  dividend 
therefore  waa  only  XI 22.  During  the  first  ten  years  the 
annual  income  avei-aged  £84,05-7  ;  during  the  next  decade 
.^108,643;  and  during  the  third  £130,246.  The  mini- 
mum of  £150  waa  reached  at  last  in  1808;  and  since 
then  the  balance  remaining  after  that  minimum  has 
been  provided  has  been  treated  as  a  surplus  fund,  and 
distributed  among  those  ministers  whoso  congregations 
have  contributed  at  certain  specified  rates  per  member. 
In  1878  the  total  amount  received  for  this  fund  was  up- 
wards of  £177,000;. in  this  1075  ministers  participated. 
The  full  equal  dividend  of  £157  was  paid  to  7CG  ministers  ; 
Ad  additional  grants  of  £30  and  £-18  were  paid  out  of 
Ihe  surplus  fund  to  632  and  129  ministers  respectively.* 

To  provide  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  which,  it  was 
foreseen,  would  be  necessary,  a  general  building  fund,  in 
which  all  should  share  alike,  was  also  organized,  and  local 
building  funds  were  as  far  as  .possible  established  in  each 
parish,  with  the  result  that  at  the  first  Assembly  a  sum  of 
£104,776  was  reported  as  already  available.  By  May  1844 
a  further  sura  of  £123,060  had  been  collected,  and  470 
churches  were  reported  as  completed  or  nearlyso.  In  tho 
following  year  £131,737  was  raised,  and  60  edditioual 
churches  were  built.  At  the  end  of  four  years  considerably 
more  than  700  churches  had  been  provided. 

During  the  winter  session  1843-44  the  divinity  students 
who  had  joined  the  Free  Church  continued  their  studres 
under  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr  Welsh ;  and  at  the  Assembly  of 
1844  arrangements,  were  made  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
collegiate  buildings.  The  New  College,  Edinburgh,  was 
built  in  1847  at  a  cost  of  £46,500  ;  and  divinity  halls  have 
subsequently  been  set  up  also  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen. 
In  1878  there  were  1 3  professors  of  theology,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  230  students, — the  numbers  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen  respectively  being  129,  69,  and  32. 

A  somewhat  unforeseen  result  of  the  Disruption  was  the 
necessity  for  a  duplicate  system  of  elementary  schools.  At 
the  1843  Assembly  it  was  for  the  first  time  announced  by 
Dr  Welsh  that  "  schools  to  a  certain  extent  must  be  opened 
to  afford  a  suitable  sphere  of  occupation  for  parochial  and 
still  more  for  private  teachers  of  schools,  who  are  thr'^atened 
with  deprivation  of  their  present  office  on  account  of  their 
opinions  upon  the  church  question."  The  suggestion  was 
taken  up  with  very  great  energy,  and  with  the  result  that 
in  May  1345  280  schools  had  been  set  up,  while  in  May 
1847  this  number  had  risen  to  513,  with  an  attendance  of 
upwards  of  44,000  scholars.  In  1869  it  was  stated  in  an 
authoritative  document  laid  before  members  of  parliament 
that  at  that  time  there  wore  connected  with  and  supported 
by  tho  Free  Church  598  schools,  (including  two  normal 
schools),  with  033  teachers  and  64,115  scholars.  The 
school  buildings  had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £220,000,  of 
which  the  committeo  of  privy  council  had  contributed 
£35,000,  while  the  remainder  had  been  raised  by  voluntary 
effort.  Annual  payments  made  to  teachers,  ic,  as  at  1809, 
amounted  to  iCl6,000.  The  tokal  sum  espendod  by  the 
Free  Church  since  tho  Disruption  for  educational  purposes 
lias  beennotless  than  £600,000.  In  accordance  with  certain 
provisibns  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  most  of  the-schools 
of  the  Free  Church  were  voluntarily  transferred,  without 
compensation,  to  the  local  school  boards. 

^  CongregatioTw,  it  ought  to  be  noted,  are  permitted,  and  indeed 
expected,  by  collections  or  otherwise,  each  to  "  supplemeni "  the  in- 
i'otiie  which  its  pastor  derives  from  the  geuexal  siistcutation  fund. 


It  has  been  already  seen  tliat  d\;ring  the  period  of  the 
Ten  Years'  Conflict  the  non-intrusiort  party  otrcnuuusly 
denied  that  in  any  one  respect  it  was  departing  from  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  the  National'  Church,  It  con- 
tinued to  do  so  after  the  Disruption.  In  184-6,  however,  it 
was  found  to  have  become  necessary,  "  in  consequence  of  the 
late  change  in  the  outward  condition  of  the  church,"  to 
amend  the  "  questions  and  formula  "  to  bs  msed  at  the  licens- 
ing of  probationers  and  the  ordination  of  office-bearers. 
These  were  amended  accordingly ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  declared  that,  "  while  the  church  firmly  maintains  the 
same  scriptural  principles  as  to  the  duties  of  nations  and 
their  rulers  in  reference  to  true  religion  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  for  which  she  baa  hitherto  contended,  she  disclaims 
intolerant  or  persecuting  principles,  and  does  not  regard  her 
Confession  of  Faith,  or  any  portion  thereof  when  fairly  inter- 
preted, as  favouring  intolerance  or  persecution,  or  consider 
that  her  office-bearers  by  subscribing  it  -jirofess  any  princi- 
ples inconsistent  with  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment.'-  The.  main  difference  between  the 
"formula"  of  the  Free  Church  and  that  of  the  Established 
Church  is  that  the  former  refers  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
simply  as  "approven  by  General  Assemblies  of  this  Church," 
while  the  latter  describes  it  as  "  approven  by  the  General 
Assemblies  of  this  National  Church,  and  ratified  by  law  in 
the  year  1690,  and  frequently  confirmed  by  divers  Acts  of 
Parliament  since  that  time."  The  former  inserts  an  addi- 
tional clause, — "  I  also  approve  of  the  general  principles 
respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and  her  subjection 
to  Christ  as  her  only  Head,  which  are  contained  in  the  Claim 
of  Right  and  in  the  Protest  referred  to  in  the  questions 
already  put  to  me ; "  and  also  adds  the  words  which  are  here 
distinguished  by  italics, — "  And  I  promise  that  through  the 
grace  of  God  I  shall  firmly  and  constantly  adhere  to  the 
same,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  shall  in  my  statioti 
assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government  of  this  church  by  kirk-sessions, 
presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  general  assemblies,  to- 
gether with  the  liberty  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  thereof-  and 
that  I  shall,  in  my  practice,  conform  myself  to  the  said 
worship  and  submit  to  the  siid  discipline  [and]  government, 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  not  endeavour  directly  or 
indirectly  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same."''  In 
the  year  1851  an  Act  and  Declaration  anent  the  publication 
of  the  subordinate  standards  and  other  authoritative  docu- 
ments of  tho  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  passed,  in  which 
the  historical  fact  is  recalled  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  formally  consented  to  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
catechisms,  directory  of  public  worship,  and  form  of  church 
government  agreed  upon  by  tho  Westminster  Assembly ;  and 
it  is  declared  that "  these  several  formularies,  as  ratified,  with 
certabi  explanations,  by  divers  Acts  of  Assembly  in  the  yeara 
1645,  1646,  and  particularly  in  1647,  this  church  contiuues 
till  this  day  to  acknowledge  as  her  subordinate  standards  of 
doctrine,  worship,  and  governlneiit.''^ 

In  1858  cTrcumstances  arose  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  seemed  fitted  to  demonstrate  to  the  Free-Church  that 
her  freedom  was  an  illusion,  and  thtit  all  her  sacrifices  had 
been  made  in  vain.  Mr.  John  ^acmillan,  miiuster  of 
Cardross,  accused  of  immorality,  'had  been  tried  and  found 
guilty  by  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Pumbatton.  ■  Appeal 
having  been  takeri^o  the  synod,  an  attempt  was  there  made 
to  revive  one  particular  charge,  of  which  he  had  been  finally 

•  It  may  bo  !>dded  that,  while  tho  Free  Church  requires  elders  to 
subscribe  the  same  formula  as  ministers,  tho  Established  Church  re- 
quires them  to  si§ni  an  older  ani2  shorter  one. 

'  By  this  formal  recognition  of  the  qu.-i!ifications  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  made  in  1647  the  scruples  of  tho  majority  of  the  Associate 
t>yLiOil  of  Original  Scceders  were  removed,  and  27  ministers,  alon;;  witk 
a  considorabli-  number  of  tbtir  people,  joined  the  Free  Church  in  t>« 
following  year. 
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.icqaitted  by  the  piestiyier/ ;  tiuu  viiis  attempt  was  success- 
ful iu  tho  General  Assembly.     That  ultimate  court  of  review 
did  not  coiifiiM  itself  to  the  points  appealed,  but  went 
into  the  merits  of  the  -whole  case  as  it  had  originally  come 
before  the  presbytery.     The  result  was  a  sentence  of  sus- 
pension.    Mr  Maomillan,  believing  that  the  Assembly  had 
acted  with  some  irregularity,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session 
for  an  interdict  against  tho  execution  of  that  sentence  ;  and 
for  this  act  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  was  the  case  that  he  had  thus 
appealed.     Having  answered   in    the   affirmative,  he  was 
deposed  on  tho  spot.     Forthwith  he  raised  a  new  action  (his 
previous  application  for  an  interdict  had  been  refused)  con- 
cluding for  reduction  of  the  spiritual  sentence  of  deposition,  ' 
and  for  substantial  damages.     The  defences  lodged  by  tho  1 
Free  Church  wore  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  courts  had  no  j 
right  to  rnview  and  reduce  spiritual  sentences,  or  to  decide  | 
wlietlier  the  Gfiieral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  had  acted 
irregularly  or  not.     Judgments  adverse  to  the  defenders 
were  delivered  on  these  points  ,  and  appeals  were  taken  to 
the  House  of  Lords.     But  before  the  case  could  be  heard 
there,  the  lord  president  took  an  opportunity  in  the  Court 
of  Sassion  to  point  out  to  the  pursuer  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
particular  General  Assembly  against  which  the  action  was 
brought  had  ceased  to  exist,  it  could  not  therefore  be  made 
m  any  circumstances  to  pay  damage."),  and  that  the  action 
of  reduction  of  the  spiritual  sentence,  being  only  auxiliary  to 
the  claim  of  damages,  ought  therefore  to  be  dismissed.     He 
further  pointed  out  that  Mr  Macmillan  might  obtain  redress 
in  another  way,  should  he  be  able  to  prove  malice  against 
individuals.     Very  soon  after  this  deliverance  of  the  lord 
president,  the  case  as  it  had  stood  against  the  Free  Church 
was  withdrawn,  and  Mr  Macmillan  gave  notice  of  an  action 
of  a  wholly  different  kind.     But  this  last  was  not  persevered 
in.     The  appeals  which  had  been  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords  were,  in  these  circumstances,  aho  departed  from  by 
the  Free  Church.     It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  from  the 
legal  point  of  view,  that  the  case  did  not  advance  sufficiently 
to  show  how  far  the  courts  of  law  would  be  prepared  to  go 
in  the  direction   of  recognizing  voluntary  tribunals  and  a 
kind  of  secondary  exclusive  jurisdiction  founded  on  con- 
tract*    But,"  whether  recognized  or  not,  the  church  for  her 
part  continued  to  believe  that  she  had  an  inherent  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  and  remained  unmoved  in  her  determination  to 
act  in  accordance  with  that  resolution  "  notwithstanding 
of  whatsoever  trouble  or  persecution  may  arise."' 

In  1863  a  motion  was  made  and  unanimously  carried  in 
the  Free  Church  Assembly  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  a  corresponding  committee  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  and  with  the  repiesentatives  of 
such  other  disestablished  churches  as  might  be  willing  to 
meet  and  deliberate  with  a  view  to  an  incorporating  union. 
Formal  negotiations  between  the  representatives  of  these  two 
churches  were  begun  shortly  afterwards,  which  resulted  in 
a  report  laid  before  the  following  Assembly.  From  this 
document  it  appeared  that  the  committees  of  the  two 
churches  were  not  at  one  on  tho  question  a.s  to  the  relftion 
ol  the  civil  magistrate  to  the  church.  While  on  the  part 
of  the  Free  Church  it  was  maintained  that  he  "may  law- 
fully acknowledge,  as  being  in  accordance  wiih  the  Word 
of  God.  the  creed  and  jurisdiction  of  the  chuich,"  and  that 
"  it  is  his  duty,  when  necessary  and  eipediert,  to  employ 
the  national  resources  in  aid  of  the  church,  provi  ^ed  always 
that  in  doing  so,  while  reserving  to  himself  full  Luntrol  over 
the  temporalities  which  are  his  own  gift,  he  abstain  from 
<x\\  authoritative  interference  in  the  internal  government  of 

'  See  Taylor  Innes,  Law  o/ Creeds  in  Scotland,  p.  253  aeg. 

'  The  language  of  Dr  Buchanan,  for  eramplp,  in  1860  was  (mulalis 
mutandis)  tlie  same  as  that  which  he  had  employed  io  1838  in  moviog 
(he  Independence  resolution  ahe.idjf  referred  to. 


the  church,"  it  was  uoeiaredby  the  comix.l'.:.o  ^r  -..  j  '_';iU-.-i 
Presbyterian  Church  that,  "  inasmuch  as  the  civil  magis- 
trate has  no  authority  in  spiritual  things,  and  as  ftie  employ- 
ment of  force  in  such  matters  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  within  his  province  to 
legislate  as  to  what  is  true  in  religion,  to  prescribe  a  oreed 
or  form  of  worship  to  his  subjects,  or  to  endow  the  church 
from  national  resources."  In  other  words,  while  tlie  Ftee 
Church  maintained  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  was 
lawful  and  even  incumbent  on  the  magistrate  to  endow  the 
church  and  on  the  church  to  accept  hia ■  endowment,  the 
United  Presbyterians  maintained  that  in  no  case  was  ih\~ 
lawful  either  for  tho  one  party  Or  for  the  other.  Thus  i;. 
a  very  short  time  it  had  been  made  perfectly  evident  that 
a  union  between  tho  two  bodies,  if  accomplished  at  all- 
could  only  be  brought  about  on  the  understanding  that  the 
question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  state  endowmenta  should  bs 
an  open  one.  The  Free  Church  Assembly,  by  increasing 
majorities,  manifested  a  readiness  for  union,  even  although 
unanimity  had  not  been  attained  on  that  theoretical  point. 
But  there  was  a  minority  which  did  not  sympathize 
in  this  readiness,  and  after  ten  years  of  fruitless  eiTort 
it  was  in  1873  found  to  be  expedient  that  the  idea  of  unioa 
with  the  United  Presbyterians  should  for  the  time  be 
abandoned.  Other  negotiations,  however,  which  had  been 
entered  upon  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  at  a 
somewhat  later  date  proved  more  succeesful ;  and  a  majority 
of  the  ministers  of  that  church  with  their  congregations 
were  united  with  the  Free  Church  in  1876. 

The  total  income  of  the  Free  Church  for  the  year  1877- 
78  was  i£575,71S.  This  included  (I)  Bustentation  fund, 
£177,659  ;  (2)  local  building  fund,  £99,480  ;  (3)  mission- 
ary and  educational,  £91,895;  (4)  congregational  and 
miscellaneous,  £190,775.  Since  1843  an  aggregate  amount 
of  nearly  £  1 3,000,000  has  been  raised.  In  1 878  the  num- 
ber of  congregations  was  997,  with  a  total  membership  of 
270,000.  1075  ministers  participated  in  the  equal  divi- 
dend. There  were  also  59  missionaries  employed  at  21  prin- 
cipal mission-stations  in  India,  Africa,  Syria,  and  Polynesia, 

Literature. — An  authorized  edition  of  the  SuhordinaU  Standards 
of  the  Free  Charch,  including  the  Claxm  of  Right  and  Protest,  vts 
published  in  1851  in  an  easily  aceessible  form,  along  with  tho  j^cl 
and  Declaration  of  that  year.  Of  these  "standards  "  (th«  Holy  Scrip- 
tures being  held  supreme  as  the  "  rule  of  faith  and  manners**)  the 
mo»t  important  is  the  Confeision  of  Faith,  which  alone  i£  imposed  by 
8ubscri])tion.  The  Catechisms  (Larger  and  Shorter)  are  "  sanctioned 
as  directories  for  catechizing ;"  and  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship, 
tlie  Form  of  Church  Government,  and  the  Directory  for  Famibj 
Worship  are  "  of  the  nature  of  legnlations  rather  than  of  tests. "  A 
practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession,  called  the  Stfi 
cf  Saving  Knowledge,  is  also  included  among  the  "  standard.i._"  The 
general  subject  of  Scottish  church  history  is  handled  fu  a  consider- 
able number  of  well-known  works,  which  need  not  be  enunierat'd 
hoj-c.  Among  books  professedly  dealing  with  the  Free  Ciurcli 
question,  the  most  valuable  are  Sydow's  ZHe  SchoUieehe  Kirchm- 
fraqe  (Potsdam,  1846),  and  The  Scottish  Church  Question  (London, 
1845);  Buchanan's  Ten  Years'  Cmfiicl  (lS-J9)i  Hanna's  Life  oj 
Chalmers  (1352);  and  Taylor  Innes  on  The  j  ma  of  Creeds  'in  Scot- 
land (1867).  See  also  Cockburn,  MemoricCk  of  His  Time  (Continua- 
tion, 1674);  Walker,  Dr  Robert  Buchanan:  an  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy (1877);  An-nals  of  the  Disruptim  (piiblishSd  by  authority  o£ 
a  committee  of  the  free  Church,  1876-77).  (J.  9.  BL.) 

FREEHOLD,  in  the  English  law  of  real  property,  is  a;- 
estate  in  land,  not  being  less  than  an  estate  for  life.  A:; 
estate  for  a  term  of  years,  no  matter  how  long,  was  con 
sidered  inferior  in  dignity  to  an  estate  for  life,  and  unworthy 
of  a  freeman  (see  Estate).  "Some  time  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  but  apparently  not  so  early  as  Domesday,  tlje 
expression  libernm  tenementitm  ■^as  introduced  to  designate 
land  held  by  a  freeman  by  a  free  tenure.  Thus  freehold 
tenure  is  the  sum  of  tho  rights  and  duties  which  constituia 
the  relation  of  a  free  tenant  to  his  lord."^  In  this  seri.':8 
freehold  is  di-stinguished  from  copyhold,  which  is  a  tenure 

•  Diaby's  History  of  the  Law  qf  Real  Propertu, 
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having  its  origin  in  the  relation  of  lord  and  villain  (aso 
Cct-yuold).  Freehold  is  also  distinguished  from  leasehold, 
v.l.ich  is  an  estate  foj  a  fixed  number  of  years  only.  By 
analogy  the  interest  of  a  person  who  holds  an  office  for  hie 
IS  sometimes  said  to  .be  a  freehold  interest.  The  term 
customary  freeholds  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  copyhold  tenure 
in  the  north  of  England,  viz.,  tenure  by  copy  of  court-roll,  but 
cot,  as  in.other  caaea^  expressed  to  be  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 
FREE  IMPERIAL  CITIES  is  the  ordinary  English 
translation  of  Freie  Reichs-Stddle,  a  technical  expression  in 
German  history.  In  Germany,  as  in  other  countries  of 
Europe,  a  coiisiderabla  number  of  towns  succeeded,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dynastic  confusion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  main- 
taining or  acquiring  more  or  less  complete  independence  of 
the  state  or  sovereign  withia  whose  territory  they  were 
situated.  This  they  effected  partly  by  forming  defensive 
leagues  with  each  other,  and  partly  by' procuring,  in  return 
for  service  or  money,  privileges  and  protection  from  the- 
successive  occupants  of  the  imperial  throne.  Of  these  free 
towns  a  certain  proportion  rose  by  commerce  and  industry 
to  Q  position  of  great  influence,  and  ultimately  took  rank 
along  with  kingdoms  and  principalities  as  integral  members 
of  the  body  politic  of  tKa  empire.  They  first  appear  dis- 
tiuctly  in  this  character  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1308- 
L31S).  Their  number  was  continually  fluctuating,  for  their 
liberties  were  almost  as  easily  lost  as  they  were  with  diffi- 
culty acquired.  Most  of  them  had  to  maintain  a  continual 
conflict  by  war  or  diplomacy  with  the  ecclesiastical  or  secu- 
lar potentates  of  their  district,  and  not  unfrequently  their 
interests  were  betrayed  by  the  emperors  themselves.  Mainz. 
which  in  the  13th  century  was  at  the  head  of  the  Rheviisches 
Stddielund,  or  confederation  of  the  cities  of  the  Rliine,  was 
ronqufited  in  1462,  and  subjected  to  the  bishop's  see; 
Zwickau,  Altenburg,  and  Chemnitz,  put  in  pawn  .first  by 
Frederick  II.  and  afterwards  by  several  of  the  later  emperors, 
thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony;  other  free 
cities  placed  themselves  of  their  own  accord  under  the  cqntrol 
of  prince  or  bishop;  8om.e,  as  Donauworth,  were  deprived  of 
their  privileges  by  the  emperors  on  account  of  real  or  alleged 
offences ;  others  again  were  separated  from  the  empire  by 
foreign  conquest,  as  Hainault  or  Hagenau,  Colmar,  Schlett- 
Btodt,  Welssenburg,  Landau,'and  Bosanijon  by  Louia  XIV.; 
end  Basel  notably  preferred  to  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  rising 
confederation  of  Switzerland.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1474  the  free  imperial  cities  divided  themselves  for  the  first 
time  into  two  benches,  the  Rhenish  and  the  Swabian,  the 
former  also  including  those  of  Alsace,  Wetterau,  Thuringia, 
and  Saxony,  and  the  latter  those  of  Franconia.  They 
were  formally  constituted  the  third  collegium  of  the  diet 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  Revoluticm  they  still  numbered  51, — the  Rhenish 
bench  comprising  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Aachen, 
Liibeck,  Worms,  Spires,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, ,  Goslar, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  MUhlhausen,  Nordhausen,  Dortmund, 
Friedberg,  and  Wetzlar;  and  the  Swabian  bench,  Ratisbon 
or  Regensburg,  Augsburg,  K'uremberg,  Ulm, .  Esslingen, 
'v'^utlingen,  Nordlingen,  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber, 
Sohwabiech-Hall,  Rothweil,  Ueberlingen,  Heilbronn,  Gmiind, 
Mommingen,  Lindau,  Dinkelsbiihl,  Biberach,  Ravens^urg, 
Schweinfurt,  Kempten,'  Windsheim,  Kaufbeuern,  Wed, 
Wangen,  Isny,  FfuUendorf,  Ofl'enburg,  Leutkirchen, 
V'impfeil,  Weissenburg  in  the  Nordgau,  Giengen,  Gengen- 
lach,  Zell  on  the  Hammerbacb,  Buchhorn,  Ahleo,  Buchau, 
Ilopfingen.  A  largo  proportion  of  these  towns  had  then  at 
.j.st  as  little  claim  to  their  exceptional  position  as  the 
[•ucket-burghs  of  England  before  the  pas.'^ing  of  the  Reform 
Act.  By  the  decision  of  the  imperial  deputation  of  180,'! 
{ReklisdepMtati:mshanplschlu~s)  Cologne,  Ai;.  la-ChapclIc, 
Worms,  and  Spires  were  assigned  to  Frrince  ;  only  six, 
Hamburg,  Liibeck.   Bremen.'  Augabuig,  Frankforfron-tha- 


Xfain,  and  Nuremberg  were  allowed  to  retain  their  Bdch 
freiheit,  or,  in  other  words,  to  hold  directly  of  the  empira 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806,  Augsburg  and 
Nuremberg  were  given  to  Bavaria,  and  Frankfort  was  madf 
the  seat  of  Count  Dahlberg,  the  archbishop  and  electoral 
prince  of  Mainz,  who  was  appointed  primate  of  the  eonfec.- 
eration  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  establishment  of  the  German 
confederation  in  .1815,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and 
Frankfort  were  recognized  as  free  cities,  and  the  first  three 
still  hold  that  position  in  the  new  German  empire  ;  bat 
Frankfort,  in  consequence  of  the  part  it  took  in  the  war 
of  1866,  has  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary 
Prussian  town. 

In  the  earlier  c&turies  of -their  existence  the  free'citiea 
of  the  empire  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  imperial 
officers,  one  of  whom,  the  imperial  advocate  or  Reichsvogt, 
took  charge  of  criminal  cases,  and  the' other,  the  imperial 
procurator  or  Reichs-Schultheiss  or  Schiddheisf,  dealt  with 
the  civil  cases.  As  time  went  on  many  of  the  cities  pur- 
chased the  right  of  filling  these  offices  with  members  of  the 
principality;  end  in  several  instances  the  imperial  authority 
fell  pra'ctically  into  desuetude  except  when  it  was  roused 
into  action  by  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  a  dispute 
between  the  citizens  and  their  magistrates.  The  internal 
constitution  of  th'j  cities  was  organized  after  no  common 
type ;  but  there  were  several  of  them  whose  privileges  were 
drawn  up  in  imitation  of  those  of  Cologne,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  very  first  to  assert  its  independence. 

See  J.  J.  Moecr,  Iic,cl)sst<ultisches  Handt^uch,  Tubingen,  1732;  D. 
Hanlein,  Anmcrkungcn  iiber  die  Gachiehle  der  Jicicksslddie,  Ulm, 
1775  ;  A.  Wendt,  Bcschrnbung  tier  l-aiserl.  freiem,  Ecichsstddtc, 
Leipsic,  IS04  ;  G.  W.  Hugo,  Die .  Mcdiatiairwng  der  dcutschcn 
Pieichsstddte,  Carlsruhe,  1838  ;  Waitz,  Deutsche  Ver/aseunffsgeSchicMe, 

FREEMASONRY  (Fr.  Franc-ma^onnerie,  Ger.  Frei- 
maurerei),  is  the  name  given  to  that  system  of  ritual  and 
rules  which  Freemasons  observe^ '  It  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  masonic  art,  or  the  practice  of  masonic  ritual  and  rule. 
The  institution  is  not' older  than  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  but  it  has  been  lately  said  to  include  more  than 
10,000  lodges  and  more  than  1,000,000  members.  Before 
considering  the  history  and  actual  position  of  the  modern 
society  itself,  however,  a  few  words  are  due  to  the  really 
interesting  and  much-debated  question  o£  its  origin  and 
antecedents.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  point  out  vague 
analogies  between  Freemasonry  and  the  great  secret  organi- 
zations having  social  aims,  which  existed  in  antiquity. 
The  Pythagoreans,  the  Eleusinians,  the  Essenos,  and  the 
Carmathites  and  Fedavi  (the  mystic  Rationalists  of  Islam) 
have  all  been  appealed  to  by  uncritical  masonic  writers  in 
the  hope  of  giving  to  their  craft  the  doubtful  authority  and 
prestige  of  ancient  descent.  If  the  resemblances  were  more 
numerous  and  striking  than  they  are,  they  would  not  prove 
an  historical  connexion  between  organizations  so  widely 
removed  from  one  another  in  time,  and  they  would  admit 
of  explanation  by  the  general  doctrine  of  psychical  identity, 
one  of  the  most  important  results  of  anthropological  science. 
Besides  this,  the  superficial  resemblances  are  accompanied 
by  radical  diflfcrences.  The  mere  conception  of  Freemasonry 
implies  cosmopolitan  brotherhood,  and  was  therefore  impos- 
sible in  the  ancient  world.  If  indeed  the  genuine  legends 
of  the  craft  were  followed,  its  origin  would  be  traced  to  thi 
creation,  the  flood,  or  at  least  the  building  of  Solomon'; 
temple.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  volumin 
oils  masonic  writers  of  the  10th  century,  the  Rev.  George 
Oliver,  informs  the  world  that  Moses  was  a  grand  master, 
Joshua  hia  deputy,  and  Aholiab  and  Bezaleel  grand 
wardens.  Again,  a  likeness,  sometimes  real  and  somelimet 
fanciful,  between  the  sets  of  symbols  and  ceremonies  use( 
has  led  many  writei-s  to  see  an  organic  connexion  between 
Frcjniasonry  and  the  Assassins,  the  Rosicrucians,  th» 
Tcmolars.  the  lUumiiiati.  .the  Carbonari,  and  the  Hetairia, 
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and  other  social  and  political  secret  societies,  old  and 
young,  of  the  most  widely  differing  aims.  It  is  possible 
that  Freemasonry  copied  an  older  ritual,  which  was  again 
imitated  by  younger  societies,  who  also  endeavoured  to 
utilize  masonic  lodges  as  stations  for  proselytizing  work. 
But  these  facts  themselves  sliow  discontinuity  of  life.  The 
true  historical  precursors  of  the  modem  fraternity  of  Free- 
masons were  the  mediaeval  building  corporations.  Of  these 
the  most  distinctive  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  stone  masons 
{Stemmetzen)  of  Germany.  It  is  a  further  and  more  diffi- 
cult question  what  were  the  relations  between  these  media;- 
val  societies  and  the  Roman  collegia  not  strmk  at  by  the 
law  De  CoUet/iis  Ilhdtis,  D.  47,  22.  Krause  in  his 
Diedrei  dltesten  Kunstarlcunden  der  FreimaurerbTiiJerscluift ' 
points  out  that  these  collegia  had  an  exchequer,  an  archive, 
patrons,  religious  ceremonies,  an  oath,  a  benefit  and  burial 
fund,  and  a  register  They  had  such  ofBcers  as  magislri, 
decuriones,  tabularii,  censores,  and  they  instructed  their 
apprentices  to  a  certain  extent  in  secret.  No  doubt  such 
sodalitia  existed  for  centuries  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  they 
may  have  deposited  in  the  civilization  of  these  countries 
some  of  their  ideas  and  habits.  Again,  at  a  later  period, 
there  was  a  distinct  invitation  sent  from  the  West  to  the 
building  corporations  of  Byzantium ;  the  movement  west 
ward  was  increased  by  the  iconoclasm  of  Leo.  But  the 
European  building  socisties  were  undoubtedly  distinct 
growths.  The  ccemeiUetrii  or  liben  muratores  at  first 
grouped  themselves  round  the  monasteries,  especially  of 
the  Benedictine  order  The  abbots  were  in  many  cases  the 
architects  who  employed  the  masons  on  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings and  repairs.  As  architecture  developed,  and  with  in- 
creasing wealth  the  church  gradually  undertook  larger  and 
nobler  works,  these  societies  of  craftsmen  also  -assumed  a 
more  definite  and  more  durable  form.  The  taste  and  science 
of  Gothic  architecture  were  to  a  large  extent  the  possession 
of  the  Bauhiilten,  or  wooden  booths  where  the  stone-cutters 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  kept  their  tools,  worked, 
held  their  meetings,  and  probably  also  took  their  meals  and 
slept.  In  the  12th  century  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a 
general  association  of  BauhiMcn  throughout  Germany,  ac- 
knowledging one  set  of  Ordnungen  or  craft  laws,  one  set  of 
secret  signs  and  ceremonies  (II eimhchkeiten)  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  one  central  authority  in  the  Haupthiitte  of 
Strasburg  -  Albertus  Magnus  (1205-1280)  is  supposed  to 
have  mtrrduced  many  of  the  Jewish  and  Arabian  symbola 
which  were  popular  in  the  craft.  The  privileges  which  a 
BaukiUte  was  able  to  give  to  its  masters,  parlierer  (speakers), 
and  journeymen,  were  chiefly  "  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  lu  the  election  of  officers,  in  the  banquets,  and  in 
works  of  charity  "  The  trade  customs  and  symbolic  forms 
of  these  associations  have  been  described  by  Fallou  in  his 
Mystenen  der  Freimaurer  (1859),  Wiuzer  in  his  Beutschen 
Briid^rscka/len  des  MittelaUer:s(\S59),  and  Fort,  Early  His- 
tory and  Aiiti/juilies  of  Freemasonry  (Philadelphia,  1877). 
The  initiation  is  said  to  be  copied  from  a  Benedictine  conse- 
cration. Instruction  was  given  to  all  apprentices  in  both 
architecture  and  its  allegory  When  he  had  served  his  time 
and  finished  his  "  Wanderjahre,"  every  man  was  entitled, 
if  of  good  character,  to  receive  the  Wortzeicheii  or  der  Gru^s. 
He  took  the  oath  of  secrecy  on  the  Bible,  the  compass,  and 
the  square',  and  drank  the  Willkommen.  The  three  great 
lights,'  the  hammer  or  gavel,  the  gold,  azure,  and  white 

'  See  also  Rebold,  Ilist,  Gin.  de  la  Franc-m(U;onner>c,  ISOl,  of 
■wliicli  tLere  is  an  American  translation  by  Brennan,  Cincinnati,  1868. 

"■'  The  importance  of  this  was  first  pointed  out  in  Abbe  Grandidier's 
letter,  which  forms  App.  xvii.  to  De  Luchct's  Essui  sur  la,  Secte  ties 
JUuininis,  Paris,  1789. 

'  These  candles  have  been  derived  from  the  cabalistic  triangle 
formed  of  the  sephira:,  splendours  or  attributes  proceeding  from  the 
YoJh,  the  En-Sopli,  or  central  point,  of  light  (.see  Cinsburg  On  the 
■Cnfiil-i).     The  masonic  MS.  attributed  to  Henry, VI.  refers  to  the 


colours,  the  sacred  numbers  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  and  the  interlaced 
cords,  all  had  their  traditional  meaning.  The  obligation  to 
secrecy,  however,  probably  applied  to  the  apprentice  even 
before  initiation.  See  the  ConslitiUions  of  Masonry  (Halli- 
well's  edition,  1.  279-282)— 

"  The  prevystye  of  tlie  chamber  telle  Lo  no  mou, - 
Ne  yn  the  logge  whatsever  they  done , 
Whatsever  thou  heryst,  or  syste  hem  do, 
Tell  hyt  no  mou,  whersever  thou  go." 

It  Las  been  observed  by  Brentano,^  that  the  working 
arrangements  of  the  building  trades  at  this  time  differed 
when  a  cathedral  or  palace  was  being  built,  the  architect 
being  then  mooter  of  the  lodge  with  foremen  under  him  ; 
and  when  a  dwelling-house  was  built,  the  owner  then 
engaging  both  masters  and  workmen.  There  w.os  thus 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  modern  factory  system ;  and  in 
fact  the  well-known  English  statutes  sgainst  combination- 
congregations,  and  chaptere  of  workmen  (34  Edw.  l\ 
c.  9,  and  3  Hen.  VI.  c.  1)  were  directed  against  the  c 
cesjive  wages  of  journeymen.  The  separate  intere.sti  - 
this  class  tound  expression  in  the  contemporary  Frcnc.i 
institution  of  Compagnonnage.^  The  atmosphere  of  thc.-;e 
societies  seems,  even  at  an  early  date,  to  have  been  favour- 
able to  Liberty  of  thought  and  religious  toleration.  Hence 
they  were  prohibited  by  the  council  of  Avignon  in  132G. 
The  authority  of  the  HaupikiUte  was  recognized  at  Ule  great 
assembhes  of  Ratisbon  and  StraSburg  in  1.459,  the  statutes 
of  which  received  imperial  confirmation.  It  was  legally 
destroyed  by  an  edict  of  1731,  long  before  wiich  time  its 
practical  vitality  had  ceased,  England  imported  much  of 
her  lodge  organization  and  learning  from  Ckrmany.  The 
York  charter,  on  which  she  based  her  claim  to  a  native 
system  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  is  a  much  later  document. 
This  charter  contains  the  famous  legend  of  the  craft  which 
derives  the  seven  liberal  sciences  (masonry  being  a  part  ol 
geometry)  from  the  family  of  Lamech.  This  science,  pre- 
served on  a  stone  pillar  from  the  flood,  was  taught  by 
Euclid  to  the  Egyptians,  and  carried  by  Israel  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple.  Maymus  Grjeeus  brought  it  to  Charles 
Martel  and  to  England.  The  early  history  of  the  English 
mason  lodges  has  been  illustrated  by  the  works  of  Wm. 
J.  Hughan, — Consiitutiom  of  the  Freemasoyif,  History  of 
Freemasonry  at  York,  (SJc?  The  first  instance  of  a  gentle- 
man or  amateur  being  "  accepted  "  is  that  of  the  antiquary 
Elias  Ashmolo  (afterwards  Windsor  Herald  under  Charles 
II.)  who,'  along  with  Colonel  Manwaring,  was  entered  at 
Warrington  in  1G46.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  intro- 
doction  of  a  new  class  of  members,  and  gradually  converted 
operative  into  speculative  masonry,  are  wall  stated  by 
Findel,  the  learned  editor  of  the  German  masonic  journal 
Die  Bauhiitte,  whose  History  of  Freemasonry  (translated 
into  English  in  18G9)  i«  by  far  the  most  scientific  and  com- 
plete work  upon  the  subject.  In  the  first  place  the  old 
secrets  of  Gothic  masonry  were  rendered  less  valuable  by 
the  spread  of  Augustan  and  Renaissance  architecture,  which  ■ 
Inigo  Jones  and  his  patron  Lord  Pembroke  had  been  study-  . 
ing  on  the  Continent.  Jones  was  patron  of  the  Freemasons 
from  1607  to  1C18.  He  invitea  several  Italian  artists  to 
join  t^e  body.  Then  the  disorder  of  the  civil  wars  pre- 
vented meetings  and  broke  up  the  masonic  connexion. 
Again  the  growing  spirit  of  the  Reformation  in  religion  gavo 
men  a  freedom  of  speech  which  superseded  the  marks  and 
caricatures  in  which  the  old  masons  exposed  the  vices  of  the 
church.     Toleration  was  soon  a  political  fact.     Science,  too, 


faculty  of  Abr.ac,  i.e.,  of  the  ador.able  name  worr,hipped  by  the 
Basilidian  heretics. 

*  History  and  Development  of  Guilds,  London,  1S?0,  p.  80. 

'  C.  G  Simon,  £iiuic  historiquc  cl  morale  sur  U  Comjmgnantiage, 
P.aris,  1S53. 

«  See  also  Dallaway,  Historical  Account  of  Master  and  Frcmasm. 
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took  a  new  [kpavtiiro  from  tlio  time  of  Eacoii.  The  iiiter- 
logatioii  of  luiUiic  was  preferred  to  legend  and  allegory.  At 
t!ie  same  time  a  perfectly  distinct  current  of  ideas  was 
originated  by  iLo  Arabian  mysticism  of  Paracelsus  and 
llosoiikreu?:,  wliicli,  after  being  popularized  on  the  Continent 
by  on;  of  its  most  decided  opponents,  Valentine  Andrea.', 
was  preached  to  the  people  of  England  by  Robert  Fludd  in 
Lis  Trariatns  Thcologkol'hihsophicus.  Works  like  Bacon's 
Xew  Atlantis  and  Dupuy's  "History  of  the  Condemnation 
of  the  Templars"  (in  his  Tiaitez  conccinant  I'J/i^loire  de 
I'rancf,  IG.tI)  fostered  the  idea  of  a  new  humanitarian 
society,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  the  adoption  of 
iiicieiit  symbols  of  fellowship.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in 
ihe  Pniit/ieislkou  of  Toland.  It  was  under  the  impulse  thus 
coinnuinicatcd  that  a  general  assembly  of  masons  was  held 
111  16G3,  at  which  the  old  catechisms  were  revised,  and  a 
series  of  new  statutes  jiassed.  The  reconstruction  of  London 
after  the  fire,  the  building  of  St  Paul's,  and  the  patronage 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  kept  up  the  interest  in  the  move- 
ment; and  at  last  a  formal  resolution  was  passed  that  the 
masonic  pri%'ileges  should  no  longer  be  confined  to  operative 
masons. 

England. — Modern  or  speculative  masonry  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  London  on  June  2-1,  1717,  "  the  high  noon 
of  the  year,  the  day  of  light  and  of  rose.';,"  when  the  four 
London  lodges, having  erected  themselves  into  a  grand  lodge, 
named  their  first  grand  master.  The  leading  spirits  in  this 
revival  were  Desaguliers,  the  well-known  popularizer  of 
natural  science,  and  James  Anderson,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  compiled  the  Bookof  Comlitiitions,  containing 
the  ancient  regulations  and  charges  of  the  craft.  This  book 
is  quite  uncritical.  It  is  said  that  the  mechanical  tastes  and 
the  Huguenot  principles  of  Desaguliers  are  both  traceable 
in  the  subsequent  organization  of  the  society.  From  this 
time  new  lodges  could  be  formed  only  by  warrant  from  the 
grand  lodge,  but  they  were  empowered  to  create  masters  and 
lellow  crafts.  In  1721  the  duke  of  Montagu  was  elected 
grand  warden.  He  was  the  first  noble  who  obtained  that 
office.  In  the  strange  society  of  Gormogones,  subject  to  the 
"  sub-02cumenieal  volgl "  at  Rome,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Jesuits  made  a  final  effort  to  secure  English  Freemasonry 
as  a  channel  for  their  political  inlluence.  At  this  time,  also, 
the  committee  of  charity  was  formed,  which  lias  since  raised 
and  expended  very  large  sums  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
brethren,  and  budt  the  boys'  and  girls'  masonic  schools  at 
Battersea  Kise  and  Tottenham.  Provincial  grand  masters 
were  appointed,  and  charters  granted  to  many  foreign 
lodges.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  century  the  ancient 
York  Lodge,  hacked  by  several  old  masons  who  had  been 
indulging  in  irregular  initiations,  put  forward  a  rival  claim 
to  be  grand  lodge  or  supreme  authority.  This  claim  was 
rested  on  the  fable  of  an  assembly  at  York  in  the  year  920. 
The  Y'ork  people  had  also  a  new  ritual,  described  in  the 
Jiook  of  Xaws  or  Ahiman  Reznn,  and  also  in  Jac/iin  und 
Boaz,  The  three  distinct  Knocks,  and  lliram  Adcmhani  or 
the  Grand  Master  Kcij'^  (17G2).  On  the  orthodox  or 
London  side  appeared  the  well-known  Illustrations  oj 
Masonry,  by  Preston,  the  pupil  of  Paiddiman.  The  schis- 
matics iutroduccd  the  red  colour  of  the  royal  arch  degree, 
which  they  represented  as  something  more  exalted  than  the 
blue  degrees  of  St  John.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Templars,  the  legend  referring  to  the  second  building  of 
the  temple.  Another  branch  of  Templarism,  the  grand 
chapter  of  Harodim,  was  founded  in  London  in  1787.  Just 
at  tho  end  of  the  century  the  publication  of  Abb6  Barrucl's 
Mcmoires  ponr  servir  a  t'histoire  daJacohinismc,  translated 
'nto  Englibh  by  Cliflbrd  (who  ap|ilied  his  author's  piinciplos 

'  Tlic  Jowi';li  lo;;cMil  of  tlie  .x'iS.Tssinalioii  of  .iml  search  for  Ilir.nm, 
'liicli  still  apiuars  in  tho  business  of  .t  IoiI^p,  rcscnihks  the  Scaiuhn.i- 
■  Liiijitoiy  of  BriMur. 


to  the  Unilfd  Irishmen  and  other  Corresponding  Societies  of 
the  time)  and  of  Professor  Robinson's  /''roofs  of  a  .Coris]n'- 
rw;/,  translated  into  French  and  German,  made  Freemasonry 
the  subject  of  considerable  suspicion.'^  The  Act  of  1791> 
directed  against  seditious  societies,  however,  makes  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  masonic  lodges,  which,  accoiding 
to  the  Act,  meet  cliiedy  for  benevolent  purposes.  In  lfa'13 
a  union  w.is  at  hitt  brought  about  by  the  dukes  of  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  Atliole  between  the  rival  grand  lodges  of  London 
and  York,  licnceforth  known  as  the  Lhiitcd  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  This  patronage  of  aristocratic  blood  gave  an  im- 
petus to  Freemasonry,  and  in  lSo2  Mr  Crucefix,  the  editor 
of  the  Freemason  s  Quar'.erly  Jlcvicu;  succeeded  iu  founding 
tho  Freemason's  Asylum.  The  brotherhood  showed  their 
good  sense  in  deciding  about  this  time  that  Jews  might  be» 
come  members  of  the  craft.  They  also  built  a  liall,  esta- 
blished their  archaiological  institute  and '"The  London 
Literary  Union,"  and  started  the  Freemason's  Mayazine  and 
the  Freemason,  in  which  periodicals  a  record  may  bo  found 
of  the  most  recent  masonic  opinion  and  history.  Besides 
GO  provincial  grund  lodges  and  1200  lodges,  England  has 
a  grand  chapter  for  the  royal  arch  degree,  a  grand  lodge  for 
the  mark  masters,  a  grand  conclave  of  the  knights  templars, 
and  a  superior  grand  council  of  the  ancient  and  accepted 
rite  of  tho  33  degrees. 

Ireland. — The  first  Irish  lodge  of  speculalivc  masonry 
seems  to  have  been  opened  at  Dublin  in  1730.  The  Eng- 
lish constitutions  were  adopted  wholesale.  Nothing  of 
interest  occurs  in  the  Irish  history.  A  characteristic 
liking  is  sliown  for  the  most  sonorous  of  the  liigh  de- 
grees ; — the  knights  of  the  sword,  the  cast,  and  the  sun, 
the  "rosicruciau  or  mason  prince,  the  kadosh  or  pliiloso- 
phical  mason,  and  the  grand  general  inspector.  Power  ti> 
grant  these  degrees  was  absurdly  enough  obtained  from 
".Mother  Kilwinning,"  a  Scotch  lodge  which  has  always 
laid  claim  to  a  fabulous  antiquity.  Tho  disputes  between 
the  grand  chapter  and  grand  consistory  of  Dublin  have  beer, 
frequent  and  violent.  Ireland  has  now  350  lodges.  The 
grand  lodge,  which  supports  two  orphan  schools,  has  an  in- 
come of  about  £4000.  A  statement  of  the  Ultramontane 
r.rgument  in  modern  Ireland  will  be  found  in  Gargano's 
Irish  and  English  Freemasons,  Dublin,  187S,  which  is 
largely  founded  on  Mgr.  Dnpanloup's  Study  of  Freemasonry 
and  Secret  M'arfarc  against  Cliurch  and  State.  Gargano 
strongly  urges  the  injustice  done  by  the  secret  preference 
giveu  by  masons  to  one  another  in  the  ordinary  civil  and 
commercial  relations  of  life.  His  book  also  contains  an 
explanation  of  tho  pass-grip  and  real-grip  for  the  three 
ordinary  degrees,  and  for  the  mark  master,  the  royal  arch, 
and  the  knight  templar,  and  a  minute  description  of  the 
modern  initiation,  with  the  text  of  the  oaths.  _ 

Scotland. — In  Scotland  the  history  of  Freemasonry 
closely  resembles  what  took  place  in  England.  Before 
the  IGth  century  there  is  not  much  trace  of  special 
legislation  about  masons.^  Like  the  other  crafts  they 
enjoyed,  under  the  Act  of  1424,  the  right  of  nomin- 
ating their  own  deacon  or  master  man.  The  deacon  gavo 
I'lace  to  the  warden,  who  represented  rather  the  public 
than  the  trade  interest.  In  1493  the  masons  and  wrights 
are  denounced  as  oppressors  of  the  lieges,  because  they 
liad  agreed  that  "  they  sail  have  fee  alsweill  for  the 
halie  day  as  for  the  wark  day,"  and  "  that  quair  ony  be- 
giennis  ane  mannis  warkc  ane  uther  sail  not  end  it."  A 
severe  blow  was  struck  against  their  privileges  by  an  Act 
of  1040,  which  rendered  legal  the  employment  of  unfree- 

»  Tlio  c.irlics-l  book  of  this  class  wa.'!  Abbe  L.iniilan's  Frotic-ma^on. 

h':r,H>f,   1740. 

'  As  m.iy  be  seen  from  Iho  "  nuirks"  on  Melrose  Abbey,  the  oWfT 
Siotih  Chun  lies  owe  nmch  '.o  (he  skill  of  the  Frcuchir.an  Jjlin; 
i^oicau  aiut  other  foreign  uiasons. 
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men  buildnrs,  but  Queen  Mary  restored  the  jui:isdictio;i 
from  the  trads  visitor.-i  to  tlie  detcons,  and  centirmed  their 
undent  right  of  self-regulation.  In  1598^  wo  have  tlie 
celebrated  statutes  and  ordinances  to  be  observed  "  by  alt 
master  masons,  set  down  by  William  Shaw,  master  of  worlf; 
to  his  majesty,  and  general  warden  of  th.e  craft."  •  Th^^se 
tluGuments,  one  of  which  was  preserved  in  the  charter  chest' 
"f  tlie  E;^linton  family,  are  printed  in  Mr  Murray  Lyon's 
Iwarnod  llislory  of  FreemasoHiy  in  Scotland^  Edin.,  1873. 
They  are  coufuicd  to  trade  regulation,  and  do  not  deal  with 
benefit').  They  fix  the  number  of  apprentices.,  the  examina- 
tiun  on  entrance,  the  snbscrip.tiffln  to  the  box,  the  election 
of  ofliccrx,  provision  for  the  safety  of  craft5men,  (fco.  Tlie 
"Old  P)uik"  of  the  Kilwinning  Lodge  was  not  really  ,a 
Scotch  document.  It  was  a  version  of  the  English  masonic 
legend  and  charges.  .The  ceremony,  of  initiation- was  at 
tins  ti^ne  very  simple;  but  the  speaking  plack,  the  dinner, 
and  the  pitcher  of  ale  were  exacted.  The  system  of  de- 
gi-ees  was  not  developed.  There  was  probably  a  pa-s^-word, 
:  ueh  as  the  squaremen  word  used  in  the  "  brithering  "  of 
-he  Wrights  and  .slaters.  The  individual  "marks"  chosen 
by  entrants  were  carefully  registered,  but  they  did  not  in- 
dicate status.  The  mark  degree,  revived  in  J  869,  and  mad« 
the  subject  of  a  conference  in  1871,  was  not  known  befois 
1789.  In  fact,  the  apprentices  were  originally  present  at  and 
toncurred  in  most  of  th.e  business  of  the  lodge;  This  word 
"lodge"  occurs  fur  the  first  time  in  a. "statute  anent  the 
government  of  the  master  mason  of  the  College  Kirk  of  St 
Giles,"  1191,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  burgh  records  of 
Edinburgh.  It  would  appear  that  the  deacon  of  the  civil 
trade  incorporation  was  often  ex  officio  toad  of  the  lodge. 
The  quarter-master  and  the  intender  oj'  instructor  werfialso 
officers  in  the  old  lodge.  Cowans,  i.e ,  strangers,  were 
stringently  provided  for  in  Shaw's  Slaiules.  The  traces  of 
female  membership  are  explained  by  the  custom  of  the 
widows  and  daughters  of  freemen  being  admitted,  at  least 
to  ffnish  the  contracts  of  the  deceased.  The  Hay  MSS.  in 
tha  Advocates'  Library  contain  two  charters  or  letters  of 
jurisdictaon,  dated  in  IGOl  and  1628,  by  the  freemen  masons 
and  hajramermen  in  favour  of  the  St  Clairs  of  llosslyn,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  head  of  that  family  for  a  long  timo 
acted  as  the  patron,  protector,  and  judge  of  the  early 
masonic  lodges.  This  has  sometimes  been  inaccurately  re- 
presented as  a  heritable  conveyance  of  a  grand  mastership. 
As  in  England,  there  are  traces  of  amateurs  or  non-operative 
members  being  gradually  admitted  to  full  privileges  even  in 
the  17th  century,  though  such  persons  were  charged  higlier 
entrance  fores.  This  was  called  the  theoric  or  geomatic  as 
opposed  to  tha  domatic  or  operative  element.  Bo.swell  of 
Auchinleck  was  a  member  so  early  as  1600.  Tlia  first 
years  of  tlwlSth  cecitury  n-ere  marked  by  movements  of 
insubordination  among  the  journeymen,  who  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  control  ever  the 
common  purse.  The  original  theory  of  the  lodge  was  tliat 
only,  masters,  and  not  fellowcrafts  or  apprentices,  were 
members.  In  1721  the  enthusiastic  Desaguliers  appeared 
in  Edinburgh;  and  on  November  30,  173C,  the  first  gen- 
•iral  assembly  of  symbolical  masons  was  held,  and  a  grand 
hdgo  for  Scotland  formed.  The  representative  of  the  St 
Clair  family  then  resigned  his  hereditary  effice  and  was 
ciec'ted  first  grand  master.  St  Andrew's  day  M^as  substituted 
fur  the ,  day  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  Provincial  grand 
masters  were  soon  added,  and  there  was  a  general  adhesion 
of  Scotch  lodges  to  the  new  organization.  The  subsequent 
iiistory  of  the  brotherhood  is  not  eventful.  In  Scotland 
they  have  been  more  remarkable  for  conviviality,  cr  "  re- 
freshment," as  it  is  technically  called,  than  for  eompre-hen- 
sivc  charity.  Their  gloves,  aprons,  sashes,  and  jewels  are 
Veil  known  in  festival  or  funeral  processions.  Their  poll- 
.ileal  J'clatjons  have  been  jieacefuh     In  1757  the  Associate 


Synod'  excommunicated  all  persons  taking  the  secret  oatn, 
but  this  v^as  only  a  part  of  the  general  defiance  wbicii 
(Jameronianism  ^ives  to  civil  duty.  In  1800,  when  inter- 
course with  some  Irish  regiments  had  introduced  the  tem- 
plar degrees  to  some  of  the  Ayrshire  lodges,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to  convict  certain 
templars  at  Maybole  of  sedition  and  the  administration  of 
unlawful  oaths.  The  case  only  resulted  in  the  disclosure  of 
the  e.xtremely  absurd  ceremonies  connected  with  the  two 
degrees  of  thi^  royal  order,  viz.,  Heredom  of  Kilwinning  and 
Piosy  Cross.  One  of  them  consisted  in  drinking  porter  oul 
of  a  human  skull.  Again,  when  political  feeling  ran  high 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  authority  of  tlie 
grand  lodge  was  seriously  shaken  by  the  revolt  of  the  asso- 
ciated lodges  headed  by  Canongate  Kilwinning.  The  Court 
of  Session,  Lawson  j'.  Gordon,  July  7,  1810,  F.  C,  refused 
to  recognize  a  maeonic  lodge  as  a  corporation,  and  in  another 
case  they  rejected  the  argument  that  lodges  certified  by  the 
grand  lodge  were  alone  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  ex 
cepting  clause  in  the  Act  of  1799.  The  quarrel  was 
speedily  arranged.  In  1811  a  supreme  grand  royal  arch 
chapter  of  Scotland  was  founded  at  Edinburgh,  but  its 
degrees  were  denounced  arid  havo  never  been  recognized 
by  the  grand  lodge.  Scotland  has  altogether  400  lodges,'  . 
France. — The  astronomer  Lalande,  in  his  article  on  thij 
subject  in  the  Encyclopedie,  says  that  the  first  masonic  lodgo 
in  France  was  founded  by  Lord  Derwentwater  at  Hurre's 
Tavern,  Paris,  in  1725.  The  movement  was  at  first  largely 
patronized  by  the  nobility.  Louis  XV.  a 'tempted  to  suppress 
it  in  1737,  and  next  year  Clement  XII.  issued  the  bull 
In  Emiiicnti,  which  denounces  the  liberi  muratori  and  all 
secret  societies,  as  the  council  of  Trent  had  done  before 
(xxv,  c.  20).  It  is  amusing  to  trace  through  the  later  bulls 
the  inflated  phrase  of  papal  indignation, — Providas  issued 
by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1751,  \yhich,  oblivious  for  the  moment 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  says,  "  honesta  semper  publica  gaud- 
ent;"  EccUsia  a  Jcsn,  by  Pius  VII.  in  1814,  which  refers 
especially  to  the  C-arbonari ;  Qiio  Graviora,  by  Leo  XII.  in 
1826,  which  mourns  over  the  corruption  of  the  universities  j 
and  Quanta  Cura  by  Pius  IX.  in  1864,  which  says,  briefly 
but  emphatically,  damnantur  clandestinco  socielak-s.  In 
France  the  tone  of  masonry  was  low.  Admissions  were 
sold  at  a  fixed  price  without  inquiry  as  to  character.  SaW 
invented  a  Freemason's  dance  for  six.  The  order  of  La 
'Feticite  VM  disorderly;  and  the  J/opses  was  invented  to 
evade  the  papal  prohibition.  The  Chevalier  Ramsay  in  his 
Belalion  Apolor/ique  introduced  the  nonsensical  hauls  f/rades, 
with  novices,  profes,  and  par/aits,  which  he  said  were 
derived  from  tlie  knights  St  John  of  Malta,  and  had  been 
preserved  by  "  Mother  Kilwinning."  All  this  was  probably 
a  Jacobite  propaganda.  The  nine  high  degrees,  including 
Irish  architect  and  Scotch  apprentice,  though  discounten- 
anced by  the  Grande  Loge  Anr/laise  de  France  in  1743,  be- 
came very  popular.  The  Par/ait  Magon  was  publislied  in 
1744,  and  next  year  the  IIIa<;onnerie  Adonldramiqxie  Bevoilee 
disclosed  the  intricacies  of  the  "strict  observance."  There  if 
a  tradition  that  Prince  Charles  .Edward  himself  founded  tlir 
Chapitre  Primordial  de  Posecroix  at  Arras.  The  Clerraoni 
ritual,  which  was  elaborated  under  Jesuit  influence,  adder 
three  French  degrees,  which  were  founded  on  the  storj'  o' 
the  templars  having  taken  refuge  from  the  persecution  o! 
Pliilip  IV.  in  the  islann  of  Mull.  One  of  these  degrees  wa? 
Chevalier  de  VAigle  Elu.  In  1766,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  new  Grande  Lorje  Nationalc  of  France,  afterwards  called 
the  Grand  Orient,  a  representative  system  was  at  last  ad- 
opted in  which  the  "  Souverain  Conseil "  was  mtrgod,  and 

•  1  An  insight  into  the  practicol  working  of  Freemdsoiiry  in  Britaiii 
may  ha  got  from  Oliver's  Instilules  of  ilasenic  Jdrispnulaice,  London, 
ISDD,  amV  from '  the  other -works'  of  that  prolific  author.  Th«  Fret 
■mason's  Jlajcizine  and  Masmio  ilirror^  published  week!/. 
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50"i.o  aorj.i^  of  subordiuation  among  the  various  ioages  was 
obtained.  Tlie  confusion  at  this  timo  between  Dresden  and 
Sjutch' rituals,  between  the  old  and  simple  forms  of  St  John 
t;;d  the  wildest  complications  of  Rosicrucian  superstition, 
was  increased  by.the  appearance  of  Cagliostro  and  other 
systamatic  impostors.  Cagliostro,  as  every  one  knows  from 
Carlyle'S  famous  .essay, 'was  the  Grand  Cophta^  of  the 
Egyptian  system,  a  product  of  his  own  fertile  brain.  With 
the  view  of  weeding  the  brotherhood  of  such  rascals,  the 
Grand  OrkuC  in  1777  introduced  the  Mot  de  Hemestre,  or 
biennial  pass-word.  The  rivalry  of  such  romantic  systems 
03  ilartinisra-  was  still,  however,  keenly  felt,  and  in  1781 
the  Grand  Orient  adopted  four  ot  the  higher  degrees,  viz., 
elu,  chevalier  dorieiit,  ecossais,  and  chevalier  rosecroix. 
All  this  while  an  active  hostility  was  kept  up  between  the 
Orient  and  the  original  Grand  Lodge,  each  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  separate  Rosicrucian  organisation  besides  its 
own  proper  lodges.  The  work  of  both  was  suspended  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  but  in  1799  a  national  union  was 
efifected  by  Roettiers.  No  sooner,  however,  was  this  done, 
and  the  statutes,  originally  based  on  the  English  constitu- 
tions, thoroughly  revived,  than  French  masonry  again 
juifered  from  an  invasion  of  mysticism, — first,  in  the  form 
of  the  Scottish  Philosophic  Rite  (including  such  profundi- 
ties as  the  luminous  ring  and  the  white  and  black  eagle), 
and,  secondly,  in  the  American  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scotch 
Eite  of  33  degrees,  which  the  charlatan  Da  Grasse-Tilly  ex- 
pounded with  great  success,  but  which  in  1804  was  amalga- 
mated with  the  Grand  Orient,  the  great  marshals  Mass^na 
and  Kellermann  being  then  the  leading  members  of  the  two 
bodies.  The  union  did  not  last,  as  Napoleon  disliked  the 
constitution  of  the  Supreme  Conseil,  which  was  largely  in- 
duenced  by  the  aristocracy.  His  brother  Joseph,  assisted 
by  Murat  and  Cambacdrfes,  was  allowed  to  tuke  office  in  the 
older  organization.  An  order  of  templars  appeared  in 
1804,  and  was  followed  by  the  absurd  Rife  ifisraim,  which 
contains  90  degrees  of  the  most  fantastic  kind.  The  French 
clergy  in  their  denunciations  of  Freemasonry  set  an  ex- 
ample of  bigotry,  which  the  masons  themselves  followed 
in  their  treatment  of  Clavel,  author  of  Uistoire  Piltoresque 
de  la  Franc-maconnerie,  one  of  the  few  rational  books  on 
the  subject  in  the  language.  During  the  reactionary 
Catholic  policy  of  the  grand  master  Murat  the  younger 
(1852-62),  the  liberties  of  the  Orient  were  greatly  interfered 
with  and  its  funds  almost  exhausted.  Since  then  it  has 
slowly  recovered.  It  has  now  292  lodges:  and  ihe  Supreme 
Conseil,  which  has  become  more  democratic  in  constitution, 
has  50.  The  Grand  Orient  has  lately  ceased  to  require 
belief  in  a  personal  God  as  a  test  of  membership, 
r  Space  does  not  admit  of  a  detailed  description  of  the' 
advances  of  Freemasonry  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
America.  In  Germany,  where  the  chief  lodge  at  Berlin  is 
known  as  the  grand  royal  mother  lodge,  Zu  den  drei  Well- 
Kugeln,  it  was  patronized  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  op- 
posed by  Maria  Theresa.  Its  relations  with  the  Illumtnati  of 
Weishauptare  of  extreme  historical  interest ;  and  the  question 
of  the  higher  degrees  was  discussed  at  the  great  conference 
G.f  Wilhelmsbad  in  1782.  The  cause  was  helped  by  the  ad- 
'lesion  of  such  great  men  as  Lessing  in  his  Emit  und  Fall; 
letpriiclut  fiir  Freimaurer  ;  Herder  in  his  Adraitea;  Fichte 
u  his  Briefe  an  Constant  and  Eleusinians  of  the  1  ^th  Cen- 
ury-i  'and  Goethe,  who  wrote  several  masonic  songs,  and 
whose  Wilhdm  Meister  is  a  favourite  book  among  the  craft. 
Qermany  has  now  314  lodges,  some  of  them,  however,  un- 

'  See  Ooetlie's  "comedy  of  this  name. 

'  Martin  was  connected  with  the  CTinaliera  Bin{faiaanls,  Amis 
Riunis,  and  Philosophes  Inammis.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Jacob 
Eoehme,  and  believed,  masonry  to  be  divinely  inspired.  The  system 
frsembled  th.it  invented  by  the  Philal^'her,  of  wbii:h  Court  de  Gebelin, 
Ufij  CftDUsa^  liisto;paD,  "W^  ^  member,  _ 


sir  iteHwedlsn  rite.  The  critical  history  of  the  institixHou 
and  much  of  its  general  literature  has  been  written*  there. 
The  chief'  historians  are  Schroder,  Krause,  Fesslef,  and 
Findel.  Kloss  has  published  a  bibliography  which  is  t:\^\>- 
plementod  by  tlie  American  Barthelmess  and  by  FindeL 
Marbach,  Ritterhaus,  and  Lowe  are  the  poets  of  the  order 
in  Germany,  as  Jlorris  is  in  America,  One  of  the  most 
recent  German  publications  is  Sarsena,  oder  der  Vollkom- 
mene  Bannieisler,  Leipsic,  1874.  As  regards  America  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  great  anti-masonic  movement  of 
1826,  which  was  caused  by  the  kidnapping  and  supposed 
murder  by  masons  of  a  man  called  Morgan  of  Batavia,  and 
which  continued  for  some  time  to  influence  the  presidential 
elections.  Convictions  for  abduction  were  obtained.  There 
have  for  more  than  a  century  been  negro  lodges  in  the 
United  States.  In  Brazil  in  1876  the  hostility  between 
masonry  and  the  Catholic  Church  was  shown  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  play  Os  Mason  e  os  Jsstntas,  in  which  the 
dishonesty  of  the  priest  is  cintrasted  with  the  manly  virtue 
of  the  mason. 

As  regards  the  future  of  Freemasonry,  it  is  impossible,  at 
least  for  outsiders,  to  say  much.  The  celebration  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  cultivation  of  universal  good- 
will in  the  abstract,  seem  rather  indefinite  objects  for  any 
society  in  this  unimaginative  age..  There  is,  on  tlte  one 
hand,  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  mere  conviviality; 
while,  if  schools,  or  asylums,  or  other  charities  are  supported, 
to  that  extent  of  course  the  society  becomes  local  and  even 
exclusive  in  its  character.  In  the  meantime,  masonry  is  to 
blame  for  keeping  afloat  in  the  minds  of  its  members  many 
of  the  most  absolutely  puerile  ideas.  "  A  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  own  singular  and  not  undignified  history 
would  tend  more  than  "anything  else  to  give  worth  and 
elevation  to  its  aims.  No  one  now  beli^eves  the  stupid 
slander  that  freemasons  are  engaged  in  any  definite  con- 
spiracy against  the  state,  religion,  or  social  order.  ^  There 
is,  however,  something  in  their  fundamental  principles,  the 
fraternity  of  men  and  their  indiflference  to  theological  belief, 
and  also  in  their  recent  movements,  which  perhaps  justifies 
the  suspicion,  and  even  hatred,  with  which  they  are  re- 
garded by  the  Ultramontane  party.  Masonry  in  each 
country  of  course  takes  its  colouring  from  the  state  ot 
thought  and  feeling  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  •  But  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  German,  Dutch,  Belgian,  and 
French  magazines  of  the  craft  occasionally  exhibit  a  tone 
which  is  not  favourable  to  Christianity  regarded  as  a  special 
revelation.  The  tendency  of  political  opinion  in  such  en 
association  is  also  necessarily  democratic ;  and  while  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  the  brotherhood  answerable  for 
the  opinions  of  Mazzini  or  the  outrages  of  the  commune,  and 
while  the  majority  of  brethren  are  loyal  subjects,  and  pro 
bably  also  orthodox  Christians  (in  the  theological  sense), 
the  institution  itself  undoubtedly _^' makes  for"  liberty  in 
matters  both  civil  and  spiritual. 

The  singular  tn^.:.  tli.U  modern  freemasonr)'  is  derived  through 
Scotland  from  tlie' historical  order  of  the  Templars  has  been  treated 
in  great  detail  and  finally  destroyed  byWilcke  in  his.ffts/oryof  the 
Order,  2  vols.,  Halle,  1860.  The  claim  was  rested  on  (1)  lh«  Ckarta 
iransmiisionis  or  tabula  aurea  Larmcnii,  alleged  to  have  been 
written  in  1324  by  Larmenius,  tie  successor  of  grand-raaster  J[olsy, 
who  suffered  in  the  persecution ;  (2)  an  old  parchment  copy  o: 
Templar  statutes;  (3)  several  alleged  relics  of  the  niartyrec 
Templars — all  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Mi^onic  Temi^lsr; 
at  Paris.  An  abstract  of  the  controversy  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  Findel's  Hiilonj,  which  also  contains  the  foric  r- 
examination  of  a  German  Steinmetz,  the  Constitutions  of  thf 
Masons  of  Strasburg  (1459).  including  the  Statutes  of  Parlirers  and 
Fellows,  and  the  Regulations  of  Apprentices;  the  Examination  of 
the  English  Masons;  a  series  of  the  old  English  Charges  or  Eihor- 
tations;  the  General  Regulations  of  1721;  and  the  spurious  Cologne 
Charter.  The  appendix  of  Mr  Fort's  work  contains  the  Higltmentc 
i>-ur  IcsArts  el  Metiers  de  Paris,  of  the  13tb  century,  as  collected  by 
itienuo  Boileau,  provost  under  Louis  IX.    The  masonic  legend  of 
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Die  heiUgcn  vUr  Gckriintcn  is  supposed  to  relate  to  llic  rnaitynlom, 
in  tlic  lime  of  Dioclctinn,  of  lour  stonecutters  naiueil  Chiuiiius, 
Nicostr.itus,  Siuforiainus,  ami  Simplicius,  to  wliosc  moinory  tlio 
siiiait  church  Quattro  SeaUi  Coroimti  at  Koine  was  sacrcl.  In  the 
Second  part  of  Mr  Fort's  work  will  be  found  an  accumulation  of 
interesting  facts  relating  to  the  early  organization  of  masonic 
societies,  their  ceremonies,  crypts  and  lodges,  or  places  of  meeting, 
mid  costumes;  the  payment  OMvages  by  warden,  and  tlic  power  of 
Ruperintendence  by  master;  the  symbolic  meaniug  of  the  nammcr, 
the  columns,  the  cord,  the  shoe;  and  the  various  uses  of  marks. 

The  word  freemason  has  been  derived  from  the  Norman  Frencli 
Fi'irc  Matron,  biotlier  mason,  and  also  from  tlic  expression  freestone 
inason.  The  origin  of  the  word  mason  is  itself  uncertain.  The 
low  Latin  macio  may  be"the  German  ihtz  ;  but  lUez  regards  it  as  a 
modification  of  viarciv,  from  viarcus,  a  hammer.  Littre  suggests 
that  the  Latin  ntiiccria,  a  stone  wall,  may  contain  a  radical  vine, 
from  which  macio  has  been  formed.  This  is  rendered  more  probable 
bv  the  Italian  viacinc  or  jnacigno,  a  stone  lap  mill,  where  the  root 
,!dea  of  mace  or  hammer,  used  for  pounding  corn,  is  referred  to. 
Tiler,  the  name  of  a  masonic  officer  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
lodge,  obviously  comes  from  taillcur  dc  picrrc,  the  lapidicine  of 
several  mediaeval  chartci"s. 

•  FREEPORT,  a  city  of  Illinois,  United  States,  tlic 
capital  of  Stephenson  county,  is  situated  on  the  Pekatonica 
river,  110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  town,  and  possesses  woollen  and  carpet  manu- 
factories, a  foundry,  a  tannery,  a  beet-root  sugar  factory, 
and  various  kinds  of  agricultural  instrument  factories. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  court-house  and  the 
Presbyterian  college,  which  was  instituted  in  1872.  The 
population  in  1850  was  1436,  and  in  1S70,  7889. 

FREETOWN,  a  town  of  West  Africa,  capital  of  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  about  5  miles  from 
the  cape  of  that  name  in  8°  29'  N.  lat.  and  13°  10'  W. 
long.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  which  slopes  up  gradually 
from  the  river,  and  is  closed  in  behind  by  a  succession  of 
wooded  mountains.  The  town  is  divided  into  several  quar- 
ters, the  best  of  wliich  is  inhabited  by  Europeans,  half- 
castes,  and  immigrants,  who  are  either  tradesmen  or  arti- 
ficers, and  the  remainder  solely  by  the  black  population, 
who  cougregate  together  in  separate  tribes.  From  the  fact 
that  both  the  houses  in  the  best  quarter  and  also  the  negro 
huts  are  surrounded  by  a  court-yard  or  garden,  the  town 
covers  an  unusually  large  amount  of  space  for  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  Tlio  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
which  is  carried  down  the  river,  and  driven  back  to  tlie 
town  by  the  tide,  renders  it  very  unhealthy,  and  unsuited 
for  European  residents,  of  whom  there  are  only  a  small 
number.  Freetown  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
trade,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  lately  been 
e.\pended  on  the  construction  of  a  new  wharf.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  governor's  residence  and  government 
offices,  the  barracks,  the  cathedral,  the  missionary  institu- 
tions, and  the  grammar  school.  About  two  miles  above 
Freetown,  at  Fourah  Bay,  the  English  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  its  principal  West-African  College,  built  in 
1840,  the  ground  liaving  been  purchased  in  1827,  and  the 
work  commenced  in  n  temporary  building.  In  1876  the 
college  was  reorganized  and  affiliated  to  Durham  university. 
The  population  is  about  18,000. 

FREE  TRADE.  This  expression  has  been  appropriated, 
in  a  somewhat  technical  manner,  to  denote  an  unimpeded  in- 
tercourse between  such  manufacturing  and  commercial  com- 
munities as,  having  reciprocal  interests,  arc  under  separate 
governments, and  thereupon  have  separate  financial  systems. 
Thus  the  term  is  not  applied  to  the  facilities  which  town  and 
country,  labourer  and  capitalist,  have  obtained  for  reciprocal 
exchange,  though  these  facilities  have  been  acquired  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times.  It  is  not  used  to  describe 
the  commcrciiil  intercourse  of  the  three  kingdoms,  though 
restraints  on  the  trade  between  Scotland  and  Ireland  on  tlic^ 
one  side  and  England  on  the  other  v/ero  remitted,  loni;  after 
B   political  union  between  the  three  kingdoms  had  bceu 


effected,  very  grudgingly  and  very  cautiously.  '  Again,  if  we 
speak  of  free  trade  in  land  or  free  trade  in  banking,  wo  use 
the  term  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it  has  beer 
employed  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  But  the  phrase 
is  technically  used  to  designate  such  a  commercial  inter- 
course between  any'  particular  country,  its  colonies,  anc 
foreign  countries,  as  gives  the  maximum  of  facilities  fo: 
reciprocal  exchange,  and  in  the  least  degree  attempts  tc 
make  a  fiscal  system  the  means  for  stimulating  and  assist 
ing  domestic  industry  by  protective  enactments. 

Free  trade  in  the  sense  given  to  it  above  is  advocated  or 
two  principal  grounds,  the  one  economical,  the  other  poli- 
tical ;  and  all  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  it  can  be 
brought  under  one  or  other  of  these  topics.  It. is  re 
sisted  similarly  for  economical  and  political  reasons, — 
not,  indeed,  in  contradiction  to  those  which  are  adduced  in 
its  favour,  for  these  are  absolutely  irrefragable,  but  on  the 
grounds  that  the  industries  of  a  country  ought  not  to  be 
defined  by  merely  economical  reasons,  and  that,  there  are 
political  interests  which  will  not  indeed  annul,  but  must 
materially  modify  the  universal  and  undeviating  application 
of  the  free-trade  principle.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the 
present  article  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  controversy 
between  the  advocates  of  commercial  freedom  and  those  of 
commercial  restraint,  and  to  show  how  events,  due  to  opin- 
ions which  have  long  become  obsolete,  have  strengthened 
the  position  of  those  who  urge  that  the  restraint  of  trade  is 
and  should  be  part  of  the  function  of  Government.  It  is  per- 
haps necessary,  however,  to  meet  an  objection  at  once  which 
might  be  taken,  if  it  were  not  anticipated.  Every  civilized 
Government  rightly  and  properly  undertakes  the  supervision- 
of  contracts, — prohibiting  some  altogether,  regulating  others 
with  less  or  greater  strictness,  and  assuming  the  right  to 
give  an  equitable  interpretation  to  all;  the  application  of  the 
principles,  of  equity  to  contracts  being  the  most  important 
improvement  which  modern  civilization  has  induced  on 
jurisprudence.  Thus  the  law  of  civilized  nations  forbids 
any  contract  which  would  reduce  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  permanent  slavery,  though  it  compels  the  fulfil- 
ment of  bargains  which  involve  the  temporary  servitude  of 
one  of  the  parties.  Again,  it  nullifies  immoral  bargains, 
though  it  does  not  profess  to  follow  the  consequences  which 
a  bargain  that  is  jsrma/acie  innocent  may  have.  Again, 
it  subjects  some  callings  to  a  police,  cither  by  exacting,  in 
the  case  of  certain  professions,  evidence  of  the  individual's 
capacity,  or  by  guarding  continuously  against  any  abuse 
which  may  arise  from  the  exercise  of  a  calling  specially  open 
to  abuse,  as  in  the  case  of  houses  for  public  entertainment, 
and  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  banks.  Furthermore,  it 
subjects  even  simple  contracts  to  revision, — as,  for  example, 
cases  in  which  exorbitant  charges  are  made  for  loans.  In 
these  instances,  and  in  others  like  them,  a  Government  is 
only  carrying  out  its  primary  duty  in  protecting  its  people 
from  force  or  fraud,  by  controlling  the  free  action  of  those 
who  may  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  others.  To  define  the 
extent  indeed,  to'which  such  interference  is  necessary  or 
desirable,  is  one  of  the  hardest  questions  in  what  may  be 
called  the  casuistry  of  politics.  A  country  may  be  so  over- 
governed  by  a  watchful  administration  as  to  lose,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  or  initiation, 
and  thereby  to  be  weakened  in  the  legitimate  rivalry  of 
nation.s.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  still  more 
seriously  weakened  by  the  destruction  of  credit  or  conli- 
(lonce, — a  result  which  is  very  likely  to  ensue  when  fraud  is 
successful  and  unpunished. 

Similarly  a  Government  may  control  or  prohibit  inter-  ^ 
course  between  nations.     If  individuals  have  rights  at  all, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  and   important  of  the.se  rights  is 
that  of  choosing  a  market  for  their  labour.     But  a  Govcrn- 
meut  would  be  admittedly  justified  in  prohibiting  the  emi- 
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gratiou  o!  such  artisans  as  are  employed  iu  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  of  war  to  a  country  with  which  itself  was  at 
war.  It  does  more  when  it  does  not  allow  its  harbours  to 
be  a  refuge  or  a  market  for  belligerents'  ships,  and  prevents 
private  -individuals  from  supplying  munitions  of  war  to 
combatants.  A  fortiori,  it  would  not  allow  its  subjects  to 
sell  such  goods  to  its  enemies  as  might  enable  those  enemies 
to  protract  their  defence.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
entitled  to  prohibit,  or  at  least  restrain,  the  exportation  of 
that  over  which  it  is  able  to  exercise  a  monopoly,  though  it 
lis  very  seldom,  if  indeed  it  is  ever  the  case,  that  any  country 
'is  in  so  advantageous  a  position.  And,  lastly,  it  is  allowed 
that  a  Government  may  make  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
its  subjects  a  matter  ."of  bargain  with  the  Government  of 
other  countries,  though  such  expedients,  from  an  economical 
ipoint  of  view,  have  been  subjected  to  very  adverse  criticism.- 
IFree  trade,  thf^n,  must  be  innocuous  and  not  hostile  to  the 
general  public  good. 

Between  nations,  free  trade  represents  the  well-known 
principle  of  the  Division  of  Eniployments.  The  advan- 
tage? which  result  from  the  natural  or  spontaneous  division 
of  employments,  and  the  loss  which  ensues  from  a  forced 
division  of  employments,  are  the  commonplaces  of  econo- 
mists. But  the  fact  that  exactly  the  same  principle  rules 
the  distribution  of  production  over  such  parts  of  the  world 
as  are  occupied  by  industrial  agents  is  not  so  frequently 
insisted  on.  That  there  are  several  commodities  which  a 
country  cannot  produce  at  all,  or  can  only  produce  under 
circumstances  so  disadvantageous  as  to  involve  dispropor- 
tionate expense  or  loss,  is  admitted  by  ever)'  Government, 
however  anxious  it  may  be  to  develop  native  industry  by 
protective  regulations.  No  European  Government,  how- 
ever imperfectly  civilized,  would  attempt  to  direct  its  home 
industries  into  the  production  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate. 
or  to  domesticate  elephants  for  the  sake  of  their  ivory,  or 
to  breed  'ostriches  for  the  sake  of  their  plumes,  or  to  main- 
taiu'a  rice  of  wild  hogs  in  order  to  obtain  a  due  supply  of 
bristles  from  native  sources.  But  there  are  in  most  coun- 
tries a  number  of  industries  the  continuity  of  which  Govern- 
ments have  attempted,  and  still  attempt,  to  promote,  by 
hindering  the  free  entrance  of  foreign-made  articles  of  the 
same  kind.  It  will  be  found  that,  historically,  this  practice 
has  had  its  origin  in  what  is  now  understood  to  be  a  delu- 
sion as  to  the  true  functions  of  the  currency. 

The  restraint  of  production  and  trade  was  a  policy  whicli 
ancient  civilization  never  adopted.  The  great  statesman  of 
Athens  congratulates  his  audience  on  the  fact  that,  thanks 
t'<  the  extended  commerce  of  .their  country,-  they  are  as 
familiar  with  the  use  of  foreign  products  as  they  are  with 
.  those  of  domestic  industry,  and  use  them  even  as  freely  as 
the  country  of  their  origin  does.  '  The  public  opinion  of 
Greece  was  profoundly  shocked  when,  as  a  measure  of  poli- 
tical animosity,- Athens  excluded  a  Greek  city,  Megara,  from 
its  market.  The  oldest  public  document  preserved  in  the 
Roman  archives  was  a  commercial  treaty  with  Carthage 
(Polybms,  xii.  22),  in  which  Roman  merchants  are  indeed 
restrained  from  traffic  in  certain  districts,  more,  we  may  be 
certain,  from  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  occupation  of  Italy 
than  for  other  reasons,  for  the  treaty  expressly  exempts 
traffic  from  tolls,  and  prescribes  that  Carthage  shall  build 
no  factories  in  Latium.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of  restraint 
put  upon  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  except  in 
one  oration  of  Cicero,  where  the  orator,  defending  his  client 
from  a  charge  of  extorting  money  from  the  Asiatic  Jews, 
comments  on  the  public  policy  of  hindering  this  people  from 
disturbing  the  money  market  by  sending  great  remittoocos 
of  specie  to  Jerusalem.' 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  civilization 
of  antiquity  did  not  interfere  with. the  process  of  inter- 
national  exchange   is  to   bo   found   in   the  prevalence  of 


slavery."  Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  historical  (jngm 
of  modern  protection,  the  intluenuo  and  apparent  truth 
of  the  mercantile  system  of  which  we  shall  speak  im- 
mediately, there  is  a  radical  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  civilization, — that  in  the  former  slavery  was- 
deemed  natural,  in  the  latter  it  has  been  seen  to  be  mis-^ 
chievous  and  felt  to  be  detestable.  In  modern  societies^ 
therefore,  the  free  labourer  is  a  factor  in  the  interpretation 
of  economical  forces ;  in  ancient  ones,  he  counted  for  nothings 
or  next  to  nothing.  ^  To  have  prohibited  free  trade  in  the 
products  of  foreign  labour  at  Athens  would  have  been  to- 
give  advantage  to  one  class  of  slave-holders  in  opposition  or 
in  contrast  to  another  class  of  slave-holders,  and  was  not  to- 
be  thought  of.  To  prohibit  free  trade  between  England  and 
France,  or  England  and  the  United  States,  is,  in  appearance 
at  least,  to  assist  the  home  labour  of  the  country  which- 
adopts  protection  against  the  rivalry  of  free  labour  in  an- 
other country  which  might  undersell  its  rivals.  Protection 
in  ancient  times  would  have  been  seen  to  be  naked  selfish- 
ness ;  in  modern  times,  it  may  seem  to  be  a  genuine  and  dis- 
interested patriotism.  And  it  may  be  observed  that,  for 
this  and  for  other  reasons,  most  slave-holding  countries  have 
been  indifferent  to  protective  regulations,  or  even  unfriendly 
to  them.  This  fact  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  contrast 
of  opinion  in  the  northern  and  -southern  States  of  the-. 
American  Union  before  .the  war  of  secession. 

The  control  of  production  and  trade  in  modern  Europe/ 
is  historically  due  to  the  development  of  what  Adam  Smitk 
called  the  mercantile  system,  i.e.,  the  effort  of  Government 
to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
specie  within  the  country  whose  affairs  it  administered. 
It  is  easy  to  discover  the  origin  cf  this  policy.  To  a  Govern- 
ment which  spends,  but  does  not  produce,  the  possession  of 
treasure  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  service.  To  an  indi- 
vidual who  produces  and  trades,  still  more  to  one  who 
trades  only,  treasure  is,  as  a  rule,  tlie  least  valuable  instru- 
ment of  traffic,  as  it  is  an  article  from  which,  as  it  is  affected 
by  the  least  possible  variation  in  value,  the  least  amount  of 
profft  can  be  anticipated  by  those  who  deal  in  it  as  an 
article  of  trade.  A  trader  in  the  Mi3dle  Ages  would  have 
readily  accepted  the  doctrine  thatmoBey  was  wealth  as  far 
as  regarded  every  one  but  himself;  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  money  as  soon  as  he  could, 
in  exchange  for  goods,  on  which  he  might  secure  his  profits. 
The  doctrine  that  the  machinery  of  international  trade  supK 
plied  the  process  by  which  the  jirccious  metals  were  dis- 
tributed, and  that  therefore,  if  trade  were  to  exist,  the 
■  attempts  of  Government  to  restrain  the  exportation  of  money 
were  mischievous  or  nugatory,  was  argued  as  early  as  ths 
middle  of  the  14th  centurj'  by  Sanuto  the  Venetian,  and  by 
'Oresme  the  bishop  of  Lisieux,  in  language  as  precise  as  any 
used  by  Turgot  or  Adam  Sniith.  The  reasonings,  however^ 
by  which  protective  theories  were  upheld,  the  mean  and 
malignant  arguments  of  restraint,  as  Adam  Smith  calls 
them,  were  always  strengthened  in  England  up  to  thirty 
years  ago,  by  suggesting  the  hideous  consequences  which: 
would  come  on  the  nation  from  a  drain  of  gold.  Protectfoa- 
liad  its  origin  in  the  reputed  duty  of  Government  towards', 
the  currency.  Once  established,  it  created  artificial  inte- 
rests whoso  existence  was  a  loss  to  the  whole  community, 
but  whose  maintenance  seemed  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  a 
contract  entered  into  between  the  Government  and  the  in- 
dustry which  the  Government  Lad  called  into  being  br  had. 
stimulated. 

It  will  be  clear  th^  if  any  particular  industry  is  of  suchi 
a  character  as  to  be  very  conveniently  carried  out  by  tbo- 
inhabitants  of  a  particular  community  or  district,  if  tbe^ 
producer  fears  no  rival  in  the  home  market,  and  still  more 
if  he  dreads  no  competition  in  a  foreign  market,  any  pro- 
tection accorded  to  his  industry  most  be  wholly  superfluouft.. 
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He  might  even  contemplate  an  export  duty  with  equanimity, 
tliough  of  course  an  export  duty  would  be  destructive  of  bis 
foreign  market  if  he  had  real  rivaU,  and  he  would  generally 
(ind  that  such  a  duty  would  not  only  limit  the  consumption 
pf  his  produce,  but  would -call  a  rivalry  into  existence.  It 
is  ciiually  clear  that  if  a  protective  duty  were  imposed  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  into  a  country  which 
Las  already  a  marked  superiority  over  other  countries  m 
these  commodities,  the  regulation  would  have  no  effect 
(n  increasing  either  the  profits  of  the  producer  or  the  cost 
of  the  article  to  the  consumer, — that,  in  short,  the  eiiactnient 
would  be  absolutely  nugatory.  It  will  be  also  pla]ii  that, 
m  every  countrj',  there  are  certain  commodities  which  arc 
effectually  sliielded  from  foreign  rivalry  by  tho--.cosl  of 
carnage,  and  that  such  commodities  possess  the  snperiurily 
which  other  products  enjoy  from  the  peculiar  facilities 
which  a  particular  country  has  m  manufacturing  them.  A 
protective  system  th'^n  is  inevitably  concerned  with  such 
products  as  are  liable  to  foreign  rivalry,  and  a  foreign 
rivalry  can  only  be  defeated  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer. 
Cut  as  the  protective  regulatiun  can  affect  prices  in  that 
country  only  which  imposes  the  regulation,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  only  person  who  can  be  made  to  bear  the  in- 
cre.ased  cost  which  the  protective  restraint  imposes  will  be 
the  home  consumer.  If  the  produce  could  find  a  market  at 
home,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  assistance;  if  it  cannot 
subsist  at  home  without  a  machinery  which  guarantees  the 
profit  of  the  producer,  the  domestic  consumer  is  tlie  only 
person  who  can  be  made  to  contribute  the  fund  from  whicli 
tlie  profit  is  made. 

The  positions  stated  above  receive  a  significant  but  com 
plete  illustration  from  the  economical  history  of  England 
A  century  .ago  the  English  landowners  were  free  traders, 
tlie  English  merchants  protectionists.  Adam  Smith  rested 
all  his  hopes  of  a  better  system  on  the  former  class,  but 
despaired  of  any  co-operation  from  the  latter.  Twenty 
years  after  the  Wealth  of  Sntions  was  published,  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
free  traders  ,  the  landowners,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
protectionists.  The  explanation  of  the  change  in  sentiment 
is  to  be  found  in  the  change  of  interests  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  18tli  century  England  exjiorted  considerable  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  produce, — somctimCH  naturally,  at 
other'times  under  the  wholly  indefensible  Blimuhis  of  n 
bounty  on  exportation.  Now  it  needs  very  little  intslli- 
gence  to  discover  that  the  profits  of  an  exporter,  or  at  any 
rate  the  extension  of  his  trade,  de])end  largely  on  the 
variety  of  imports  which  he  can  obtain  in  exchange  for  his 
goods.  A  country  which  puts  no  hindrance  on  imports 
always  deals  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  the  advantage 
decreases  with  restraint.  If  a  country  refused  to  admit  any 
import  but  one,  i.e.,  money,  it  would  sell  its  exports  in  the 
worst  possible  market,  and  for  the  least  possible  vulue,  re 
ceiving  in  return  an  article  which  the  machinery  of  its  trade 
takes  the  most  efl"ectual  possible  means  to  depreciate 
Hence  the  landowners  of  the  )  Sth  century,  like  the  agricul- 
turists of  f.he  western  and  southern  States  of  America  now, 
were  free-traders,  because  free  trade  wa.s  their  best  hope  ol 
profit.  The  maiuifacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pio 
loundly  afraid  of  foreign  rivalry,  even  the  riv.-ilry  i\{  the 
.British  '■olonies,  even  the  rivalry  of  Ireland,  rerhujis  tli.; 
most  g'-otesque  illustration  o(  this  fear  was  the  law  which 
direclfd  under  strict  penalties  that  the  dead  should  be 
buried  in  woollen,  in  order  to  encourage  the  woollen  nianii 
factcroK. 

"Kie  change  of  sentiment  was  due  to  the  great  mechanical 
indnstriesof  the  18(h  ccntur>.  The  discoveries  of  Ark 
»v,riglrt,  of  ■\Vatt,  of  Hargreaves,  of  Cromptou,  gave  England 
J>  jiracttcal  monopoly  of  textile  fabrics,  and  subsequently  of 
•either  i)roduct5  aearly  as  important.     No  doubt  the  Berlin 
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and  Milan  deciees  interfered  with  tae  vontineDlal  trade  of 
England,  though  it  is  well  knov.'ii  that  Napoleon's  soldiers 
were  clothed,  lu  spite  of  these  decrees,  in  the  produce  of 
north  eastern  and  west  country  looms.  But  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  England  had  no  rivals,  while  her  supremacy 
on  sea,  after  the  great  victory  of  Trafalgar,  guaranteed  her 
traflic.  Hence,  when  the  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
especially  the  latter,  discovered  that  protection  had  ceased  to 
be  an  advantage  to  them,  and  discovered  also,  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  that  the  restraint  of  imports  was  a  disadvan- 
tage to  production  and  exportation,  the  principles  of  free 
trade  made  rapid  progress  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England.  But  ou  the  other  hand,  the  very  reverst 
opinion  iiiHuenced  the  minds  of  the  landowners.  Owing 
partly  to  the  succession  of  late  harvests,  partly  to  the  rajnd. 
growth  of  population  consequen't  upon  manufacturing  enter 
prise,  partly  to  the  restriction  of  Continental  sujiply,  the 
result  of  war,  of  the  great  drain  which  war  made  on  the 
agricultural  population  of  Europe,  audof  hindrances  put  on 
the  import  of  food, — rents  and  farmers'  profits  rose  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  the  Corn  Law  of  1815  was  enacted 
in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  permanence  of  such  rents 
and  profits.  The  partisans  of  free  trade  and  'protection 
weie  only  by  accident  allied  to  the  great  historical  parties 
of  English  public  lite.  The  struggle  for  free  trade  was 
really  one  between  town  and  country,  as  hereafter  efforts 
ii:  the  same  direction  will  get  theiradvocates  from  the  same 
cla.sses. 

It  may  be  believed  that,  in  England  at  least,  the  question 
of  protection  to  manufactures  is  finally  settled,  though  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  who  advocate  reciprocity,  co-ordin- 
ate taxation  on  foreign  products,  retaliatory  duties  -On  re» 
puted  bounties,  and  the  like.  But  the  traditions  of  legis* 
lation  are  too  firmly  fixed,  and  the  benefits  of  free  trade  ex* 
pcricneed  during  the  past  thirty  years  are  so  generally 
admitted,  that  the  advocacy  of  the  exploded  theory  c>/  pro. 
tection  IS  looked  on  as  a  harmless  whim  whichias  no  chance 
of  popularity.  It  is  not  perhaps  equally,  clear  that  the 
English  people  are  quite  safe  against  the  revival  of  protec. 
tioii  til  agriculture  under  the  pretence  .of  sanitary  restraint,' 
for  that  which  is  the  inevitable  JSSnlt  of  protection  to 
manufacture,  the  limitation  of  voluntary  consumption. -is 
not  so  markedly  developed  from  the  protection  which 
may  be  accorded  to  articles  of  necessary  consumption. 

When  trade  is  restrained  in  those  articles  of  foreign 
origin  which  may  be  produced,  though  under  less  advan- 
tageous cirrmnstanccs,  at  home,  and  the  product  is  an 
article  ill  which  the  use  may,  to  a  limited  extent  only,  be 
economized,  the  following  results  ensue: — Prices  rise,  and 
profil.s  rise, — of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer; 
wages,  liowever,  do  not  rise,  for  in  so  far  as  wages  are 
dolcrniined  by  the  competition  of  employers  for  services,  the 
teiiileiiiy  is  towards  a  reduction  of  wages,  seeing  that  the 
use  of  the  product  is  not  increased  but  ratherstinted.  Now,' 
the  extra  profits  which  protection  accords  might  be  secured 
to  those  who  are  already  employed  in  the  particular  Indus- 
try  tliiis  favoured  only  if  the  producers  have  a  natural 
m.mopoly  in  the  produce  of  their  calling,  as  was  practically 
the  ease  with  the  English  landowners  during  the  existence 
of  the  corn  laws,  or  if  the  law  restrains  other  persons  from 
,  competing  against  them,  as  .was  the  case  in  England  with 
Eastern  juodiicc  during  the  continuance  of  the  East  India 
Conijiany'.s  chartered  trade.  If  such  an  advantage  be  not 
accorded,  capital  makes  its  way  to  the  favoured  industry; 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  an  increasing  number  of  employers 
compete  for  the  exceptional  profit.  Such  an  operation  may 
in  some  degree  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  though  here  agaiil. 
unless  the  labour  be  protected  by  some  arrangement,  sueb ; 
as  apprenticeship,  or  by  the  machinery  of  a  strict  trade 
union,  the  same  cause  which  attracted  the  energies  oC  the 
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employer  witl  rapidly,  even  mora  rapidly,  supply  what  may 
be  needed  in  the  way  of  laboar.  Generally,  indeed,  the 
check  to  such  a  decline  in  wages  is  supplied  by  trades 
unions,  which  are,  as  the  industrial  experience  of  the  United 
States  has  proved,  the  iuevitable  outcome  of  a  protective 
system  in  a  country  where  combinations  of  labour  are  not 
prohibited  by  law.  In  England  up  to  1824  they  were  pro- 
hibited. 

In  course  of  time  fhon,  and  generally  at  an  early  period, 
the  advantage  which  the  protective  system  accorded  to  a 
special  industry  ceases,  by  being  distributed  araonga  larger 
number  of  producers.  To  this  rule  there  is  but  one  ex- 
ception, protection  accorded  to  the  produce  of  land.  Here, 
if  the  commodity  produced  be  one  which  cannot  bo  dis- 
pensed with,  and  for  which  no  substitute  is  found,  the  fact 
that  the  supply  procurable  falls  short  of  the  demand  may 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  article,  and  through  the 
farmer's  profits  raise  rents.  But  the  advantage  is  soon 
found  to  be  only  partial.  In  civilized  and  fully  settled 
countries,  agriculture  is  a  complex  process,  in  which  success 
depends  upon  a  just  balance  being  struck  between  tillage 
proper  and  stock-keeping.  An  excessive  price  of  corn,,  or 
rather  of  wheat,  due  to  the  machinery  of  a  protective  system, 
apart  from  the  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  price  which  it 
induces  on  the  price  of  wheat,  discourages  the  use  of  meat, 
and  even  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain  ;  for  it  is  a  law  in 
prices  that  any  notable  exaltation  in  the  value  of  one  of  the 
items  which  contribute  to  a  joint  product  invariably  de- 
presses the  value  of  the  other  items  ;  just  as  it  is  an  equally 
invariable  law  in  prices  that  when  there  is  a  notable 
scarcity  of  any  commodity  the  greatest  rise  in  price  always 
takes  place  in  that  form  or  quality  of  the  article  which  was 
cheapest  before.  Hence  there  is  always  a  natural  remedy, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  a  compensating  one  to  the  con- 
•umer,  for  any  artificial  exaltation  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce.  The  principles  referred  to  may  be  proved  by  the 
analysis  of  facts.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws 
the  price  of  agricultural  land  has  steadily  risen  ;  for  though 
the  average  price  of  wheat  has  fallen,  that  of  other  kinds  of 
grain,  as  is  found  by  the  tithe  averages,  has  risen,  while 
meat  and  dairy  produce  have  much  more  than  doubled  in 
value  since  the  period  referred  to. 

It  is  cLiefly,  however,  in  relation  to  manufactures  that 
the  operation  of  protective  regulations  is  significant  or  im- 
portant, for  most  countries  have  abandoned  all  or  nearly  all 
restraint  on  the  importation  of  food.  The  employer  gets 
no  advantage  from  the  regulation,  nor  the  labourer,  and 
the  consumer  suffers  a  loss.  But  the  removal  of  protec- 
tion would,  in  most  cases,  however,  great  a  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  inflict  considerable  loss  on  employers  and 
labourers,  since  they  would  bo  subjected  to  a  competition 
in  which  it  is  probable  they  would  be  worsted ;  for  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  manufacturer  cannot,  or  believes 
he  cannot,  subsist  without  protection,  since  he  would  re- 
pudiate it  if  Le  saw  that  it  was  superfluous.  Hence  it  is 
exceedingly  diflicult  and  invidious  to  alter  a  system  to  which 
capital  and  .labour  have  accommodated  themselves  ;  and  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  all  the  arguments  by  which 
an  existing  protection  is  defended,  however  plausi'blo  and 
convenient  they  may  be,  are  mere  sophistry,  though  very 
often  nnconscious  sophistry;  while  the  prospect  that  the 
Budden  suspension  of  protection  to  manufactures  would 
Berioasly  disturb  the  relations  of  employers  and  labourers, 
and  would  very  probably  lead  to  a  great  destruction  of 
property,  points  to  a  real  difficulty,  which  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  will  always  find  confronting  them.  In  practical 
politics,  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  economical 
subjects,  the  difficulty  is  enormous,  for  the  defence  of  ira- 
t)erilled  interests  is  always  more  watchful  and  energetic 
thin  attack  on  them,  and  can  always  count  on  a  co-opera- 


tion and  concentration  which  is  far  less  fully  developed  in 
those  who  criticize  or  challenge  the  privilege.  There  is  a 
well-known  passage  in  Mr  Mill's  political  economy  in 
which  this  author  conceives  it  expedient  that  protection 
should  be  given  to  certain  industries  in  new  countries,  pro- 
vided that  the  country  had  good  natural  resources  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  such  an  industry,  and  the  protec- 
tion accorded  be  only  temporary.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  new  countries  never  possess  a  superfluity  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  therefore  are  least  of  all  well  advised  in  direct- 
ing these  elements  of  wealth  into  channels  where  they 
would  be  less  advantageously  employed  thaathsy.would  be 
in  others  ;  apart  from  the  considerations  that  all  countries 
have  a  natural  protection  in  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  in  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  they  can  interpret  demand  ; 
and  apart  from  the  fact  that  good  natural  advarifeages  for 
any  particular  industry  are  sure  to  suggest  that,  intiustry  at 
the  very  earliest  time  at  which  it  will  be  expedient  to  un- 
dertake it, — the  circumstances  .  which  invariably  afl"ect  a 
protected  industry  render  it  impossible  that  Mr  Mill's  rule 
of  a  temporary  protection  should  be  applicable.  Who  is 
to  determine  at  what  tinje  the  protection  should  be  removedl 
Not  the  consumer,  as  represented  in  the  legislature,  for  he 
would  naturally  object  to  the  protection  from  the  beginning, 
since  the  regulation  inflicted  a  loss  on  him,  at  the  very  in- 
stant that  it  came  into  operation.  Not  the  manufacturer, 
for  until  the  time  comes  in  which  he  dreads  no  rivalry,  he 
believes  that  the  regulation  is  the  guarantee  of  his  ordmary 
profit,  and  that  its  removal  will  expose  him  to  certain  loss. 
The  probability  that  he  may  come  to  such  a  state  as  to 
render  the  protection  manifestly  supeiHuous  depends  on  bis 
making  some  great,  sudden,  and  lasting  stride  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  industry  which  he  exercises.  But  protec- 
tion discourages  all  kinds  of  improvement,  and  indeed  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  phenomenon  of  sudden,  vast, 
and  permanent  progress  Las  ever  been  witnessed  in 
economical  history  except  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century  in  England.  Not  the  labourer  who  is  engaged 
in  producing  the  favoured  product,  for  the  wages  of  labour 
are  adversely  affected,  in  the  fall  of  prices,  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  any  other  object  into  which  gross  value  is  distri- 
buted, and  are  advantageously  aflfected,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  a  later  period  than  that  in  which  any  other  interest,  other 
than  that  of  manual  labour,  is  benefited.  Loaned  or  floating 
capital  is  most  easily  extricated  from  o  declining  trade,  and 
most  easily  attracted  to  a  growing  trade  ;  fixed  capital,  and 
such  capital  as  gives  efficiency  to  fixed  capital,  is  attracted 
less  easily,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  is  less  easily 
accumulated  or  appropriated  ;  while  the  supply  of  labour 
is  decreased  with  the  greatest  loss  to  the  labourer,  and 
increased  with  the  smallest  gain.  ., 

It  may  be  concluded  then  that,  while  Mr  Mill  has  given 
a  doubtful  defence  for  the  adoption  of  a  temporary  protec- 
tion, his  limits  to  the  protection  so  accorded  will  be  found 
to  be  practically  nugatorj',  and  that  in  fact  the  adoption  of 
the  system  will  confer  the  minimum  of  good,  while  the 
abolition  or  abandonment  of  it  will  inflict  the  maximuni 
of  injury.  This  result  then, — the  creation  of  factitious  in- 
dustries, which  cannot  bo  assisted  by  the  operations  of 
Government  without  loss  to  the  consumer,  but  which  cannot 
be  abandoned  by  Government  without  ruin  real  or  apparent 
to  the  consumers, — is  substantially  the  apology  and  defence 
for  the  protective  systems  of  Continental  Europe.  For  there 
is  nothing  which  characterizes  modern  systems  of  govern- 
ment more  than  the  tenderness  \Yhich  all  parties  show 
towards  imperilled  interests.  There  is  a  growing  disposition 
towards  treating  them  as  vested, — that  is,  as  equitably  en- 
titled to  compensation  if  their  continuity  is  disturbed  or  even 
threatened.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  limit  to  this  con- 
sideration, for  no  Government  has  yet  vcn  tured  oa  admittioft 
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Iiovrever  d-.'mocratic  may  be  its  Institutions,  tlie  vested 
interests  of  manual  labour,  or  allowed  that  it  should  be 
oompeusatcd,  if  events  required  that  a  change  be  made  in 
legislation  which  might  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  its 
wages.  But  if  the  project  which  is  in  favour  v.lth  certain 
schools  of  socialism  in  France  and  Germany,  th.U  the  state 
should  assist  labour  (and  of  course  it  could  assist  only 
special  kinds  of  labour)  with  Government  subventions,  the 
doctrine  of  vested  interests  would  assuredly  be  apphed  to 
such  assisted  callings.  It  v/cs,  perhaps  still  is,  a  contention 
with  some  public  men  in  England  Ibat  poor-law  relief  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  vested  interest  to  labour,  or  that  it  is  the 
indefeasible  heritage  of  the  poor. 

It  has  been  very  fairly  shown  by  Mr  Fawcett,  in  his  re- 
cently published  essiy  on  free  trade,  that  many  circum- 
stances assisted  towards  making  tie  acceptance  of  this  great 
political  change  in  the  United  Kingdom, — notwithstanding 
the  vehement  passions  which  were  excited  against  those  who 
carried  on  the  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  food. 
Mr  Fawcett  has  not  by  any  means  exhausted  all  the  facts 
which  aid  3d  the  advoiates  of  this  change,  nor  has  he  enu- 
merated all  the  matives  which  influenced  those  who  gradu- 
ally became  reconciled  to  the  chenge,  and  who  even,  from 
being  oppjnsnt=;,  were  coavac ted  into  partisans  of  the  move- 
ment. For  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  accepted 
by  Lard  Liverpool  in  1320,  and  had  bsen  cautiously  tried  by 
Jir  Huskisson  in  certain  directions  andwith  marked  success. 
In  fact,  the  first  modifications  of  the  tariff  were  agreeable  to 
the  lanlowuers  and  the  farmers,  were  acceptable  to  the 
rainufactarers  and  small  traders,  and  were  objected  to,  as 
siniilar  reforms  were  objected  to  in  Walpole's  time,  by  the 
great  mercantile  houses,  who  were  enabled  by  their  capital 
to  retain  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  wholesale  t.'ade  as 
against  less  opulent  dealers.  But  even  here  a  significant 
law  of  prices,  never  indeed  formulated,  but  recognized, effect- 
ively enough  reconciled  the  great  houses  to  the  remission 
of  tixatioa  on  raw  materials  and  on  those  foreign  products 
against  which  n^  hom;  production  competed.  It  is  that  a 
remission  of  taxation,  in  all  consumable  articles,  and  notably 
in  those  of  extended  demand, is  followed  by  arise  in  the  price 
of  the  untaxed  articles.  This  law  is  a  constant  refutation 
of  the  palicy  which  imposjs  taxes  on  imports,  and  operates 
still  more  enaphaticilly  when  Mses  on  exports  are  imposed, 
as  they  sometimes  are  by  ignorant  and  needy  Governments. 
Hardly  a  voice,  therefore,  was  raised  against  the  bold 
ra^asares  which  Peel  adopted  betweers  1842  tnd  1846. 
Thsy  could  not  possibly  harm  the  laadownci-s  ;  they  were  a 
positive  boon  to  the  manufacturers  and  the  ccnsuiuers.  So 
much  was  this  the  case  that  for  some  time,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  remission  of  a  vast  number  of  small 
taxes  on  consumption  was  made  the  aoology  for  retaining 
the  incomo  tax. 

But  tlie  case  was  very  different  when  the  taxes  on  food 
prodacei  abroad,  and  in  competition  with  that  produced  at 
home,  and  on  saga?  imported  from  other  places  than  the 
British  colonies,  were  assailed  by  the  logic  of  the  English 
free-traders.  Here  it  was  ssen  at  once  that  the  niost  pc  j^er- 
fu!  iuteresis  were  imperilled.  For  very  obvious  reasous,  the 
landed  interest  in  England  has  alTvays  wielded  far  more 
power,  political  and  financbl,  than  any  other.  Daring  the 
Middle  Ages  it  cuntrolitd  the  monarchy,  deposed  kings, 
alterei  the  saccessica,  till,  ;;p  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  the  general  appellation  v.bich  Contiaental  nations 
gave  the  English  was  that  of "  disloyal."  The  lauded  gentry 
and  freeholders  fought  the  wars  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  subverted  the  monarchy.  The  Restoration  was  a  com- 
promise between  them  ar-d  the  courtiers,  and  one  of  the 
first  results  of  the  Ee3tcr?t:on  was  the  enactmeEt  of  strin- 
gent provisions  against  vhe  importation  of  foreign  food. 
For  centuries  the  policy,  the  legiefation,  the  finance  of 


England  had  been  defined  by  the  interests,  real  or  supponoj, 
ot  the  landed  gentry,  the  yeom.viiry,  and  the  tenant  farnier.i. 
They  ivere  now  threatened  with  a  complete  reversal  of  tliit 
traditionary  policy,  and  such'a  reversal  seemed  to  purpose 
their  ruin.  Those  who  lived  through  this  time  will  easily 
recall  to  mind  how  violent  were  the  passions  which  the 
anti-corn-law  movement  excited ;  how  Whigs  of  the  Mel- 
bourne school  denounced  the  free-trade  movement  as  folly  • 
how  such  a  man  as  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  conceived,  tei> 
years  or  more  before,  to  have  carried  the  reform  agitalio'T 
to  the  very  verge  of  sedition,  now  declared,  and  perhaps  v.  ith 
perfect  good  faltk  that  the  movemQ-nt  in  favour  of  fro=- 
trade  was  unconstitutional ;  how  Sir  Piobert  Peel  bcUevL>d; 
that  the  opponents  of  protection  were  the  instigators  of  a. 
p'ot  against  his  life  ;  and  how,  long  after  the  victory  wa?. 
won,  it  was  a  commonplace  to  accuse  the  leaders  of  the- 
movement  with  the  most  sinister  designs  against  property. 
And  yet  the  tax  on  food  was  in  the  last  degree  invidious. 
It  was  avowedly  imposed  in  the  interest  of  the  landowners, 
and  with  a  view  to  maintaining  rents.  It  was  allov.ed  that 
free  trade  in  the  abstract  was  just,  protection  in  the  abstract 
indefensible.  There  were  of  course  reasons  alleged  in 
favour  of  protection,  analogous  to  those  which  are  now 
current  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  nation  being  self-supporting  ;  as  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  exchanges  in  the  piesence  of  bad  harvests  ;  as 
to  the  incapacity  oi  domestic  industry  to  compete  against, 
the  low-priced  labour  of  semi-barbarous  countries;  as  tf> 
the  destruction  of  national  industries,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  best  and  most  patriotic  of  English  craftsmen.  But 
these  alarms  were  cither  headless  or  interested  rhetoric, 
never  put  forward  by  really  competent  critics.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  Tilr  Gladstone  informed  the  writer  of  this- 
article  that  he  never  had  but  one  objection  to  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  law,  during  the  early  period  of  his  connexion  with 
Peel's  Government,  and  that  was  the  fear  that  he  enter- 
tained as  to  the  consequences  which  would  ensue,  to  an  in- 
terest which  seemed,  and  seemed  naturally,  to  be  the  veiy 
centre  of  English  national  life.  Statesmen  may  well  be- 
excused  from  venturing  on  economical  changes  of  a  vast 
and  extended  character,  even  though  the  propriety  of  the 
change  may  be  proved  to  demonstration  ;  for  a  period  of 
change,  however  beneficeiit  it  may  be  in  the  end,  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  temporary  and  severe  loss. 

Already,  however,  there  were  far-sighted  men  who  pre- 
dicted that  this  loss,  if  loss  did  ensue  from  the  change, 
would  be  a  minimum.  Theydiscovered  oranticipated  this  ia 
puisua;ice  of  that  other  fundamental  law  of  prices  already- 
hinted  at.  When  the  products  of  any  industry  are  nume- 
rous, and  all  are  in  demand,  such  an  alteration  in  the  cost 
of  producing  one  of  these  jiroducts  as  makes  it,  from  being 
the  most  profitable  branch  of-  the  calling,  the  least,  is 
follov.-edby  an  exaltation  in  the  value  of  the  other  products. 
Thus  it  is  constantly  the  case  that  the  bye-products  of  a 
complex  industry  are  found  to  be  the  sole  source  of  business 
profits.  Such  at  least  is  said  to  be  the  fact  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  gas  and  soda  ash,  and  it  is  alleged  that  even  if  a 
substitute  be  found  for  gas  as  a  means  of  lighting,  the 
value  of  the  bye-products  in  the  manufacture  is  'so  great, 
and  the  use  of  them  so  indispensable  in  the  economy  of 
society,  that  the  manufacture  would  still  be  necessary  and 
profitable.  But  there  is  no  illustration  of  the  law  which  is 
so  exact  and  invariable  as  that  supplied  by  agriculture. 
During  the  existence  of  the  corn  laws,  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  and  the  rents  of  the  landowner  were  estimated  in 
wheat.  It  was  from  the  probable  decline  in  the  value  of 
wheat  that  all  the  sinister  predictions  as  to  the  future  of 
the  landed  interest  were  derived.  So  entirely  did  grain, 
especially  wheat,  form  the  measure  of  agricultural  values 
that  ten  years  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  the  com- 
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£Hutation  of  tithes  took  no  account  of  any  other  kiud  of 
agricultural  produce  than  the  three  principal  cereals, 
although  in  that  commutation  interests,  lay  aud  clerical,  of 
not  less,  in  capital  value,  than  1 50  millions  sterling  were 
involved.  Even  here,  however,  the  tithe-owner  has  suf5'e!4;d 
iio  loss  by  the  change,  for  though  the  price  of  wheat  has 
fallen,  the  decline  has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the 
upward  movement  in  the  price  of  barley  and  oats.  Since 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  tithe  rent  charge  has  been 
'Ji  per  cent,  above  par  value.  Far  greater,  however,  has 
been  the  consequence  of  the  change  on  the  price  of  other 
agricultural  products,  especially  meat  and  dairy  produce, 
Hhe  value  of  which  has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled  during 
the  last  forty  years.  Now  this  result  was  anticipated  in  a 
rough  manner  "by  the  shrewder  heads  among  landowners 
and  occupiers,  and  therefore  reconciled  many  whose  inte- 
rests might  iseem  to  be  imperilled  to  a  change  which,  while 
it  threatened  a  superficial  and  temporary  loss,  might  easily 
determine  in  a  permanent  and  increasing  profit.  And 
finally,  the  farmers  learnt  by  demonstration  and  experience 
that,  whoever  might  gain  by  restrictions  on  the  trade  in 
food,  they  did  not ;  and  that  in  some  unexplained  manner 
the  machinery  of  a  law  which  seemed  to  be  intended  for 
their  profit  either  turned  out  to  be  a  loss,  or  was  wholly  in- 
jadequate  to  secure  the  results  intended.  And  yet,  though 
the  people  were  starved,  manufacture  was  uuprofitable, 
foreign  trade  was  declining,  and  the  revenue  had  beeti  con- 
stantly insuEficient  for  the  expenses  of  government,  it  needed 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Irish  famine  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
jin  agitation  more  prolonged,  more  costly,  and  more  popular 
than  any  which  has  happened  in  the  history  of  a  civilized 
nation,  to  effect  a  peaceful  repeal  of  laws  which  did  no 
person  whatever  any  good,  which  were  no  advantage  v.hat- 
■ever  to  the  parties  for  whose  special  benefit  they  were 
enacted,  and  which  inflicted  prodigious  losses  on  the  two 
most  Important  classes  in  the  community,  tlie  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

Th£  history  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the 
English  corn  laws  in  1 846  has  been  sketcbedat  somelengt"b,in 
order  to  sliow  that  if,  in  a  case  where  the  impolicy  and  the  in- 
jury of  the  Jaw  was  proved  to  demonstration,  it  was  so 
arduous  a  ta.sk  to  effect  a  cliange,  the  difficulty  is  far  greater 
in  those  countries  where  it  is  not  possible  to  array  such  for- 
midable forces  against  the  continuance  of  a  protective  sys- 
tem. It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  law  of  prices  above  referred 
to  applies  with  the  same  cogency  to  the  collective  industries 
of  any  country  whatever  as  it  does  to  such  industries  as 
necessarily  supply  varied  products,  and  that  any  artificial 
mtempts  to  direct  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  a  country 
into  special  channels  is  sure  to  bring  about  a  factitious  ex- 
4iUation  of  one  set  of  values,  and  a  factitious  depreciation 
of  another  set  of  values.  Various  Governments  in  Europe, 
in  the  New  World,  aud  in  the  British  colonies  have  striven 
to  start  special  industries.  They  wiU  succeed  in  the  at- 
tempt, however  injudicious  the  attempt  may  be,  if  there  be 
a  demand  for  the  product  which  they  determine  to  artificially 
foster.  Duffrom  two  consequences  they  cannot  escape. 
The  consumer  of  the  produce  thus  stimulated  into  an  un- 
natural or  •premature  existence  must  pay  for  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  enhanced  prices,  and  the  producer  of 
goods  must  offer  uiore  of  his  goods  for  sale  in  order  to  effect 
an  exchargc  in  that  which  the  Government  permits  to  be 
imporled,"but  hinders  either  in  kind  or  quality  with  a  pro- 
tective tax.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  when  the 
consequence  of  this  policy  is  exhibited,  when  its  mischief 
is  demonstrated,  when  its  futility  is  exposed,  nay,  even 
^hen  it  is  proved  that,  on  pretence  of  doing  a  special 
service  to  the  Government  and  the  people  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  aid,  it  deliberately  gives  the  maximum  of  advan- 
tage to  the_  foreign  exporter,  and  inflicts  the  maximum  of 


loss  on  the  domestic  consumer,  the  country  which  makes 
the  discovery  will  reverse  its  policy.  For,  apart  from  the 
considerations  which  have  been  dwelt  on  above,  the  fact, 
namely,  that  the  revocation  of  a  protective  duty  which  is 
efficient  in  raising  prices  must  be  followed  by  a  loss  to  the 
producer,  the  existing  practice  may  always  be  defended  by 
a  number  of  plausible  arguments,  held,  it  should  be 
admitted,  with  perfect  good  faith  by  those  who  promulgate 
them,  however  shallow  and  erroneous  they  may  seem  to 
others,  whose  passions  and  interests  are  not  stimulated  to 
defend  such  a  practice.  With  the  same  sincerity  of  convic- 
tion the  defence  may  be  further  supplemented  by  appeals 
to  an  irrelevant  patriotism,  or  by  an  imputation  of  sinister 
motives  on  the  part  of  assailants,  or  by  a  bold  assertion  that 
the  social  condition  of  other  countries  differs  radically  from 
that  of  the  district  in  which  protection  ia  maintained.  And 
finally,  in  all  political  and  economical  movements,  it  must 
be  repeated,  the  forces  of  defence  are  far  more  manageable 
than  those  of  attack.  For,  as  the  defenders  are  in.  posses- 
sion, and  the  sentiment  of  civilized  societies  is  always  favour- 
able to  existing  interests,  the  defence  can  urge,  if  not  with 
truth,  at  least  with  great  effect,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  re- 
linquish what  is  actual,  and  under  which  society  has  long 
existed,  for  that  which  is  hypothetical,  problematical,  experi- 
mental ;  and  it  can  always  threaten  its  assailants  with  the 
indefinite  danger  of  the  discontent  which  may  come  from  a 
great  and  far-reaching  change.  Those  who  remember  the 
history  of  the  free-trade  movement  in  England  are  well  aware 
that  all  these  expedients  were  used  against  the  promoters 
of  the  movement,  though  the  position  which  the  defence 
occupied  was  singularly  untenable.  But  it  is  certain  that  in 
countries  which  have  adopted  protection  tlie  defence  will 
be  more  stubborn,  and  the  struggle  more  protras.'.ed  than  it 
was  in  England  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  And  in  illus- 
tration of  this  fact,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  took  all  tiie 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  personal  Government  of  the 
second  French  empire,  and  all  the  threats  of  a  power  which 
was  then  at  the  highest  of  its  reputation  for  miUtary 
prowess  and  domestic  control,  to  impose  upon  the  French 
manufacturers,  even  in  view  of  great  reciprocal  advantages 
to  the  most  important  and  natural  among  the  domestic 
industries  of  France,  the  very  moderate  concessions  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  England.  The  Government  of 
Napoleon  actually  went  to  the  length  of  informing  the  iron 
manufacturers  of  France  that  they  would  bo  held  personally 
responsible  for  the  effects  of  any  discontent  that  might 
arise  by  any  act  of  theirs  towards  their  workmen  which 
might  be  taken  in  view  of  the  contemplated  changes ;  and 
the  menace  v.as  effectual,  because  it  was  not  doubted  that 
it  would  be  followed  by  action,. and  that  this  action  would 
be  irresistible. 

As  the  origin  of  protective  enactments  was  a  desire  that 
a  nation  should  profit  by  the  losses  of  another  nation,  and 
as  the  extension  of  this  feeling  is  tlie  primary  motive  of 
war,  so  a  permanent  or  persistent  division  of  international 
interests,  with  the  object  of  sustaining  or  promoting  muni- 
cipal or  rather  particular  interests,  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
international  difficulties.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  Thucydides 
calls,  speaking  of  the  caution  with  which  commercial  inter- 
course was  carried  on  in  the  days  which  preceded  the  great 
Peloponnesian  war,  an  unproclaimed  war.  Many  forms  of 
patriotism,  falsely  so  called,  have  inflicted  grievous  and 
ineffaceable  injuries  on  mankind.  The  war  for  empire  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  notions  of  government,  which  was 
at  the  root  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  the  ruin  of  Greek 
civilization.  But  each  of  the  combatants  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  race,  and  the  defence  of  repugnant  institutions. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  threw  back  Europe  for  two  centuries, 
and  left  behind  it  memories,  jealousies,  policies,  the  effects 
of  which  are  even  now  dominant  in  the  attitude  of  the  greai 
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'EuropenYi  powers,  and  in  the  forms  of  European  government. 
Still  tha  Thirty  Years'  War  was  a  struggle  between  anarchy 
and  despotism,  inteiminable  disunion  and  forcible  unity, 
and  could  appeal  to  some  noble  passions  in  the  midst  of  a 
mass  of  igiiuble  aims,  to  some  generous  purposes  in  the  con- 
fusion of  a  host  of  sordid  and  mean  impulses.  But  wars 
for  the  monopoly  of  trade  and  production  have  done  nothing 
'-.\xi  mischief,  have  not  been  varied  by  any  worthy  purpose, 
have  been,  as  Adam  Smith  described  them  with  honest 
energy  and  undeniable  truth,  D;ean  and  malignant.  Not 
much'bettcr  is  the  temper  which  carries  on  a  furtive  war 
against  the  general  industry  and  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind under  the  spurious  name  of  a  patriotic  protection. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  tendency  of  civilized 
societies  is  so  inveterate,  because  none  is  defended  with 
more  iiigenious  and  more  unconscious  sophistry,  and  none 
appears  to  be  more  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  existins 
interests. 

Nations  accommodate  themselves,  but  with  losses  which 
may  be  easily  described,  though  they  cannot  perhaps  be 
numerically  calculated,  to  protective  restraints  on  trade.    But 
it  is  a  penalty  on  having  been  in  the  right  that  auy  depart- 
ure frora  the  right  into  the  wrong  is  more  mischievous  than  it 
is  to  remain  in  the  wrong.     The  people  of  England  are,  as 
far  as  manufactures  and  trade  are  concerned,  fairly  c^rait- 
ted  to  free  trade.    The  world  admits  that  England  has  pros- 
pered under  free  trade  ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the 
fact,  and  equally  difficult  to  assert  that  the  prosperity  which 
the  country  has  reached  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  free 
trade.     It  might  be  shown    that  the ^ very  circumstances 
which,  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  were  adduced  as  condi- 
tions under  which  free  trade  would  be  ruinous  to  England 
have  now  been  alleged  in  order  to  explain  why  it  has  been 
exceptionally  beneficial.     The    growth  of    population  has 
given   a  practical    refutation  to  the   alarms    of    Malthus, 
though  it  has  not  rebutted  and  could  not  rebut  the  abstract 
principles  on  which  that  theory  was  founded.     The  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  has  modified  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent, 
and  has  reduced  it  to  the  explanation  of  the  cause  which 
measures  the  difference  between  the  rent  paid  for  the  same 
superficial  extent  in  two  pieces  of  ground.     The  same  fad 
lias  been  a  cure  for  the  currency  crazes  which  the  old  sliding 
scale  used  to  foster,  for  the  notion  that  we  might  be  im- 
poverished by  a  drain  of  gold,  and  for  the  dread  that  the 
country  would  be  ruined  if  the  balance  value  in  the  imports 
exceeded  that   of  the   exports.     A    thousand    economical 
fallacies  still  dominant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in 
the  darkness  of  protection  have  been  dissipated  in  the  light 
of  free  trade.    The  English  people  were,  as  far  as  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  social  economy  were  concerned,  in  the 
cave  of  Plato,  mistaking  shadows  for  realities,  and  con- 
strained to  get  their  impression  of  the  shadow  from  the 
false  mirror  of  an  artificial  system.     But  free  trade  has  put 
English  industry  into  the  daylight,  and  with  the  daylight  the 
country  has  gradually  become  familiar.     More  or  less  violent 
teconstructions  of  society,  the  socialism  with  which  much  of 
civilized  Europe  is  pestered,  the  paternal  theory  of  govcm- 
raent  in  its  most  grotesque  form  under  which  the  American 
republic  attempts  to  control  and  distribute  the  occupation  of 
its  free  citizens,  are  to  Englishmen  as  extinct  as  the  animal 
Worship  of  Egypt,  the  nature  wor.ship  of  Greece,  and  the 
Other  strange  beliefs  which  have  been  popular  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world  and  of  its  knowledge.     That  English  trade  and 
manufactures  are  open    to  dangers    which  may  check  or 
diminish  theirprosperity  must  be  admitted, but  thosedangers 
are  of  a  totally  different  kind  from  those  which  menace  the 
progress  of  such  countries  as  imagine  that  protection  is  a 
Safeguard. 

The  great  advantage  which  free  trade  has  bestowed  on 
English  manufacture  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has  enabled 


the  producer  to  interpret  accurately  flie  cost  of  production, 
and  therefore  to  discover  the  prospect  which  hie  industry 
has  of  a  femuneialive  market.     It  is  superfluous  to  protect 
an  industry  wliich  is  strong  enough  to  assert  itself  in  the- 
rivalry  of  competition.     It  is  similarly  superfluous  to  pro- 
tect an  industry  the  products  of  which,  by  reason  of  their 
bulk  and  cheapness,  are  shielded  from  competition  by  the 
costs  of  carrj'ing  the  same  products  from  foreign  parts,  or 
even  from  remote  districts  within  the  same  political  system. 
It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  protection  is  not  demanded' 
except  in  cases  where  the  industry  would  be  exposed  to  the 
dangerous  or  successful  rivalry  of  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
and  therefore  is  carried  on  under  circumstances  which,  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  production,  render  the  employment 
of  labour  and  capital  on  the  industry  in  question  a  less- 
advantageous  outlay  than  they  could  be  in  other  objects. 
If  it  comes  tojjuss  that  under  favourable  circumstances  the- 
protected  industry  can  cope  with  unprotected  rivals  in  a 
common  market,  it  is  clear  that  the  necessity  for  protection 
has  passed  away,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  restraint  is- 
needless  and  vexatious.     Thus,  for  example,  if  it  be  true- 
that  American  cotton  cloth  can  successfully  compete  agaiust 
Manchester  goods  in  China,  or  Japan,  or  Central  Africa, 
it  can,  a  fortiori,  compete  successfully  against  Manchester 
goods  in  the  United  States  themselves.     But  it  also  follows- 
tliat,  if  this  position  be  not  attained,  the  existence  of  the 
restraint  is  a  constant  impediment  to  its  being  attained,, 
because  the  industry,  as  estimated  by  the  cost  at  whi^h  its 
product  is  attained,  invariably  accommodates  itself  to  the 
circumstances  which  naturally  or  artificially  control  its  pro- 
duction, esj>ecially  in  referesce  to  the  amount  of  capital  and 
labour  devoted  to  it,  and  the  -rate  of  profit  which  the  manu- 
facturer enjoys.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
protected  manufactures  of  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States  the  profit  of  the  manufacturers  is  greater  than  is  de- 
rived from  unprotected  industries, — that,  for  example,  the- 
French  ironmaster  or  cotton-spinner  gaiii.=  %,  greater  advan- 
tage from  his  calling  than  the  wine  grower  does.     On  the- 
contrary,  the  loudest  complaints  of  declining  trade,  and  the- 
baneful  influence  of  foreign  rivalry,  are  heard  from  the  in- 
dustries which  have  successfully  demanded  the  assistance 
of  protective  duties.     It  is  always  thfe  case,  and  it  always 
will  be  the  case,  that  the  opulence  and   prosperity  of  a- 
country  will  dcpehd  on  the  success  with  which  its  natural 
industries  are  prosecuted,  and^on  the  prudence  which  it- 
shows  in  hitting  the  proper  time  in  which  other  industries 
may  be  attempted  with  a  reasonable  ])rosp6ct  of  remunera- 
tive profit.     For  just  as  weakly  plants  and  animals  are  the 
first  to  succumb  to  those  climaial  or  atmospheric  conditions 
which  are   unfavourable  to  health  and  vigour,  as  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  feeble  stocks   disappear   and  more 
energetic  forms  occupy  their  place,  so  industries  which  need 
artificial  support  are  the  first  to  feel  commercial  ad'-ersily, 
and  the  last  to  recover  from  it.     It  is  suited,  and  the  state- 
ment is  not  seriously  controverted,  however  much  the  true- 
interpretation  of   the  facts    is  disguised  or   resisted,  that, 
during  the  i>eriod  of  commercial  depression  whicl    began- 
after  187-1  the  countries  in  which  the  greotest  efl'orts  have 
been  made  to  sustain  artificial  industries  havesuQ"ered  more- 
than  England,  which  has  conceded  no  such  assistance  what- 
ever. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  fact  that  the  producer  is, 
able  in  an  atmosphere  of  lie's  action  to  interpret  the  pros- 
pects of  his  own  market  best,  and  to  solve  most  readily  tha 
problem  as  to  what  is  the  relation  between  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  possible  profit,  that  the  value  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples is  discerned.  The  same  principles  which  in  England: 
have  been  happily  recognized  as  fundamental  have  indirectly- 
done  more  to  soften  the  differences  between  employer  and 
labourer  than  anything  else.    No  civilized  country  has  had. 
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more  reason  to  fear  the  consequences  of  hostility  between 
capital  and  labour  tijan  England  has.  For  nearly  five  cen- 
turies the  legislature  of  this  country  strove  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  wages  in  the  interest  of  employers.  To  the  number- 
less and  severe  statutes  of  labourers,  which  began  with 
1350  and  were  continued  in  full  force  up  to  1S25,  when 
they  were  relaxed  rather  than  repealed,  we  owe  the  English 
poor  law  in  the  first  place  and  the  trade  union  in  the  second. 
It  was  natural,  when  the  English  Government  had  been 
attempting  for  so  long  a  time  to  keep  down  wages  by  law, 
and  looked  with  so  much  hostility  on  any  organization 
among  the  working  classes  which  seemed  likely  to  better 
their  lot,  that  when  the  severity  of  these  laws  was  relaxed 
the  labourers  should  eagerly  adopt  the  machinery  from  the 
use  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  debarred.  But  deplor- 
able as  has  been  the  combat  between  labour  and  capital, 
and  blameworthy  as  many  acts  have  been  on  both  sides, 
no  one  who  ha.s  given  any  attention  to  the  subject  can  fail 
of  noticing  that  the  aims  of  the  trade  unions  are  simple 
and  intelligible,  that  the  representatives  of  these  combina- 
tions court  debate,  criticism,  and  sympathy  from  the  public 
to  which  they  appeal,  and  that  the  struggle  is  carried 
on  with  increasing  mildness  and  forbearance.  The  English 
unions  do  not'  aim  at  reconstructing  society,  nor  demand 
subventions  from  tho  state  as  a  means  by  which  they  may 
resist  the  power  of  the  capitalist,  nor  adopt  those  projects 
wliich  give  from  time  to  time  such  trouble  to  Continental 
Governments.  The  fact  is,  the  English  parliament  has 
withdrawn  all  artificial  aids  from  the  capitalist,  and  tho 
workman  is  content  to  stand  on  the  same  level  with  his 
employer  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned.  But  where,  as 
in  other  parts  of  tlie  civilized  world,  the  state,  for  some 
reason  or  the  other,  has  determined  on  fostering  thj  existence 
of  an  industry  which  cannot  exist  without  state  help,  or 
does  not  think  it  can,  the  workman  is  sure  to  attempt,  with 
what  success  he  can,  either  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  ex- 
traordinary profit  which  the  Government,  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  action,  accords  to  the  capitalist,  or  to  demand  that  an 
analogous  benefit  should  be  conferred  on  him  by  the  opera- 
tion of  law.  Tho  protective  system  of  Continental  Europe 
is  the  source  and  the  strength  of  European  socialism,  and 
is  responsible  for  its  fallacies  and  its  excesses.  Those 
Englishmen  who  lived  through  and  watched  the  simultane- 
ous energies  of  the  Chartist  movement  and  the  free-trade 
agitation  had  abundant  opportunities  for  inferring  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  success  of  the  latter 
movement  would  be  a  death-blow  to  tho  former  project. 
When  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
a  rigidly  protective  tariff  was  imposed  on  the  Union  in  lieu 
of  a  more  moderate  system,  those  who  had  busied  themselves 
with  the  phenomena  of  production  and  the  social  relations 
of  economical  forces  were  able  to  predict  that,  apart  from 
the  more  obvious  eviU  which  ensue  from  a  false  step  in  the 
political  economy  of  a  nation,  the  attitude  of  labour  towards 
capital  would  be  aggressive,  distrustful,  and  menacing,  and 
that  the  rriisohicf,  when  once  generated,  would  be  growing 
and  permanent  Government  in  England  interferes  very 
little  with  tho  action  of  individuals,  but  this  is  possible 
because  Gov=r:irncnt  in  England  abstains  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  meddling  with  those  relations  which  can  be 
made  to  adjust  themselves.  In  England  the  adage  of  Mr 
.1.  3.  Mill,  that  "  the  best  remedy  for  the  evils  of  liberty  is 
more  liberty,"  may  be  a  wise  generalization,  but  when  tho 
liberty  of  labour  is  curtailed,  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  a 
Government  can  with  safety  to  itself  dispense  with  that 
control  from  which  English  social  life  is  Iiappily  free. 

The  adoption  of  protectionist  principles  in  civilized  and 
industrial  communities  is  undoubtedly  an  injury  to  such 
other  communities  as  have  adopted  free-trade  principles, 
becauss  it  curtails  their  market,  and  induces  an  uncertainty 


as  to  whether  the  produce  of  their  labour  will  find  a  sale. 
This  mischief  is  exaggerated  when  the  prohibitory  or  pro- 
tecting tax  is  a  variable  amount.  Thus  during  the  existence 
of  the  English  corn  laws  the  foreign  agriculturist  was  un- 
able to  foresee  whether  the  demand  for  his  produce  in 
England,  under  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  would  be  admis- 
sible for  him  at  remunerative  rates,  and  hs  was  consequently 
deterred  from  anticipating  this  demand.  I£  indeed  the  de- 
mand did  arise,  his  gains  might  be  enormous,  provided  lie 
had  it  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the  demand.  For  example, 
at  one  time  the  sliding  scale  was  fixed  so  high  that  foreign 
corn  was  admitted  duty  free  only  when  the  market  prices  in 
England  marked  843.  a  quarter.  If  such  a  price  wera 
reached,  and  the  importer  was  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
stock,  which  he  had  been  able  to  store  in  bond  at  353.,  ha 
could  instantly  take  advantage  of  the  .situation,  and  greatly 
to  his  own  advantage.  It  is  true  that  such  an  occasional 
contingency  did  not  compensate  for  the  general  insecurity 
of  his  industry,  and  the  risk  which  he  ran  in  waiting  on  a 
market  into  which  he  might  never  be  able  to  enter.  Hence 
the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws  has  given  a  very 
powerful  stimulant  to  agricultural  industry  over  the  whole 
world. 

Fixed  duties  do  not  operate  so  disastrously  on  foreign 
trade,  even  when  the  fixed  duty  is  levied  on  such  products 
as  vary  in  quantity,  and  therefore  in  price,  with  the  seasons. 
For  in  the  vast  majority  of  products  values  conform  gene- 
rally to  the  cost  of  production,  and  even  in  those  which, 
like  food,  aro  determined  also  by  the  relations  of  demand 
and  supply  the  wider  the  area  is  from  which  they  are 
derived,  the  less  are  they  liable  to  variation  in  supply,  the 
element  of  demand  being  nearly  a  uniform  quantity.  Still 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  duties  on  imports  check 
consumption,  and,  by  implication,  discourage  production. 
The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of 
any  duty  on  an  article  in  general  demand  is  alwaj^s  followed 
by  a  rise  in  price,  which  continues  till  supply  corresponds 
to  the  new  demand.  If  therefore  dirties  levied  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue  have  this  eflfect,  then,  a  fortiori,  duties 
designedly  imposed  for  the  sake  of  protection  will  have  a 
similar  effect  If  the  protective  enactment  has  any  force 
at  all,  it  must  diminish  the  market  of  the  country  against 
which  it  is  levelled.  It  may  not  be  wholly  effective,  but  it 
must  have  some  effect  Thus,  when  under  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  the  first  Napoleon  strove  to  expel  all  British 
manufacture.%  and  all  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies, 
from  such  parts  of  Europe  as  he  could  control,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  these  decrees  were  a  hindrance  to  British  com- 
mecco,  though  to  a  considerable  extent  English  manufac- 
turers were  able  to  elude  them. 

Still  the  country  which  adopts  free  trade  has  a  great 
advantage  in  trade  over  such  countries  as  adopt  protection 
even  in  its  commercial  intercourse  with  them.  There  is  no 
country  which  wishes  to  curtail  the  export  of  its  raw 
i  materials,  in  the  production  of  which  it  has  natural  advan- 
tages,  and  of  course  it  is  equally  willing  to  export  its  pro- 
tected manufactures.  Now  it  is  plain  that- it  would  prefer 
to  deal  with  a  country  wliich,  unlike  itself,  imposes  the> 
legist  possible  restraint  on  importation,  and  that  the  most 
advancacreous  market  would  be  that  in  which^  no  restraint 
at  ail  was  put  In  order  to  use  this  market  then,  it  will 
be  content  to  offer  its  goods  on  the  most  favourable  terms, 
and  under  the  conuiti'jns  of  tiie  strictest  competition.  It 
knows  that  a  country  which  adopts  free  trade  is  best  able  to 
i:iterpret  its  own  demands,  and  its  own  power  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  other  conntries.  Hence  a  free-trade  country  it 
a  national  entrepot,  in  which  foreign  goods  are  procur.-.bla 
at  the  lowest  rates.  ^  In  addition,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
the  country  which  puts  no  artificial  restraint  on  its  power 
of  general  purchase  has  always  a  great  advantage  in  all  con* 
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Kaercial  transactions  over  a  country  which  (iocs  put  such  a 
■restraint  on  itself. 

Free  trade  then,  as  understouil  in  England,  means  such  a 
liberty  of  production  and  exchange  as  is  unfettered  by  any  of 
the  restraints  which  have  been  imposed,  in  order  that  special 
industries  may  be  artificially  stimulated,  by  the  machinery  of 
a  fiscal  system.  But  there  are  other  uses  of  the  terra  which 
may  be  touched  on,  and  in  particular  the  application  of  it 
to  labour  and  land.  It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article  that  Governments,  in  pursuance  of  their  standing 
duty,  that  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  may 
and  should  put  limits  on  free  action  as  regards  labour,  and 
it  is  alleged  that  the  expression  free  trade  in  land  is  a  mis- 
nomer. We  shall  attempt,  in  concluding  this  article,  to 
givfi  a  brief  explanation  of  the  historical  and  other  circum- 
stances which  have  brought  about  the  present  state  of 
things  in  England,  and  to  define  the  economical  condition.s 
tinder  which  the  relations  of  labour  to  production,  and  land 
4o  agriculture,  are  capable  of  an  economical  estimate. 

As  the  policy  of  ancient  states  did  not  attempt  to  control 
(trade  in  the  interest  of  their  own  citizens,  so  it  did  not 
liinder  the  individual  in  the  prosecution  of  any  industry. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  professions  were  practised  by 
persons  specially  licensed  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  craftsmen  of  antiquity  were  not  compelled  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  apprenticeship  before  they  could  follow 
their  calling.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  practice  of 
Sicensing  the  members  of  certain  professions,  and  of  exacting 
>a  period  of  servitude  in  all  crafts  and  trades,  under  the 
name  of  apprenticeship,  his  been  nearly  universal.  Up  to 
comparatively  recent  times  the  same  legal  instrument  was 
employed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  law  and  physic 
as  was  detnanded  from  the  trader  and  the  artisan.  The 
origin  of  the  custom,  which  was  assailed  on  principle  by 
Adam  Smith,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  charters 
■which  were  obtained  by  towns.  These  charters  were  pur- 
chased from  sovereigns  or  such  lay  and  spiritual  proprietors 
as  possessed  towns  in  fee.  The  privileges  which  such 
instruments  conferred  were  considerable  and  valuable,  were 
eagerly  sought  after  and  guarded  with  jealousy.  Among 
tlie  most  important  of  these  in  England  was  the  right  of 
ftssuring,  after  a  short  uninterrupted  residence  within  a 
walled  town,  the  franchise  of  a  free  man  to  the  resident  serf. 
It  was  therefore  expedient,  and  in  order  to  avoid  arousing 
ftny  suspicion  that  the  franchises  of  the  town  were  abused, 
that  some  significant  limit  should  be  put  on  the  acquisition 
•of  these  privileges  by  individuals.  Hence,  at  a  very  early 
j)eriod,  guilds  were  established  in  chartered  towns;  enrol- 
ment in  some  guild  bec^ime  a  necessary  prelude  to  sharing 
the  franchises  of  the  town ;  and  apprenticeship  was  made  the 
condition  under  which  persons  could  ordinarily  enter  the 
guild  and  practise  the  craft  or  trade.  There  is  reason  to 
Ibelieve  that  the  customs  of  these  trading  companies  put  it 
into  the  power  of  those  who  administered  the  affairs  of  these 
companies  to  exercise  a  large  and  arbitrary  control  over  all 
the  members  of  the  guild.  The  practice  of  apprenticeship 
begin,  in  all  likelihood,  at  an  early  date,  but  the  earliest 
instruments  which  the  writer  has  seen  are  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. It  is  only,  of  course,  by  accident  that  any  have  been 
preserved,  since  they  had  only  a  temporary  and  personal 
interest.  In  course  of  time  the  legislature  exacted  the 
<»ndition  of  apprenticeship  from  all  artisans  and  traders, 
notably  by  the  6th  of  Elizabeth,  for  during  a  long  period  it 
■was  the  policy  of  the  English  parliament  to  put  every  pos- 
■aible  hindrance  on  the  migration  cf  the  agricultural  labourer 
to  the  towns,  and  the  most  successful  expedient  by  which 
this  migration  could  be  checked  was  that  of  imposing  the 
servitude  of  apprenticeship  on  every  one  besides  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  A  custom  then,  which  commenced  with 
the  interest  which  the  trading  company  had  in  its  charterei^ 


monopoly,  and  which  closely  resembled  the  machinery  or 
the  regulated  companies  for  foreign  trade,  was  strengthencii 
and  finally  enforced  by  the  parliament  itself.  In  course  of 
time  the  legislature  abandoned  its  ancient  policy,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  exacted  from  certain  professions  the  equivalent 
of  ap'prenticeship,  on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  it  pro- 
tected the  public  against  incompetence  and  fraud.  The  re- 
tention of  apprenticeship  in  certain  kinds  of  manual  labour 
is  due  to  the  action  of  trade  unions,  voluntary  associations 
which  occupy  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  the  guild  com- 
panies of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  exercise  an  influence 
over  a  far  larger  number  of  peraons  than  are  tormally  con- 
tained in  the  association.  The  object  of  apprenticeship  iii 
handicrafts  is  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  wag^s  by  stinting 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  occupation. 
Hence,  and  for  the  same  reason,  artisans  object  to  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  labour,  especially  in  such  callings  as  are 
protected  by  apprenticeship.  On  no  other  ground,  at  least, 
would  it  be  consistent  to  acquiesce  in  the  importation  of 
the  products  of  labour  and,  by  free  trade  in  food,  of  what 
may  be  called  the  raw  material  of  labour,  and  to  object  to 
the  free  circulation  of  labour  itself. 

It  is  a  question  of  merely  speculative  interest  to  ask 
whether  a  Government  does  wisely  in  restraining  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  callings  to  those  who  have  been  certified  to 
have  passed  through  a  preparatory  training  for  the  calling. 
It  is  only  a  little  over  sixty  years  since  it  put  the  restraint 
on  medical  practice,  and  the  limits  which  have  similarly 
been  imposed  on  the  legal  profession  origm^ated  in  the 
recognition  of  certain  persons  only  in  certain  courts  of  law. 
But  there  is  no  theoretical  defence  for  the  privilege  accorded 
to  such  certified  persons,  except  it  be  that  by  these  means 
the  public  is  protected  from  the  danger  of  employing  in- 
competent practitioners.  The  police  which  the  legislature 
exercises  over  unlicensed  persons  must  not  be  supposed  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  practice, 
but  in  that  of  those  who  employ  professional  services. 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  towards  increasing  the  area 
over  whio^  this  police  is  exercised,  and  latterly  some  public 
teachers,  for  example,  who  are  employed  in  primary  schools 
are  made  liable  to  the  obligation  of  satisfying  some  public 
authority  as  to  their  competence  for  the  work  which  they 
undertake.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  writers  who  argu« 
that  all  such  restraints  are  mischievous,  not  only  because 
they  control  the  choice  of  occupation,  and  are,  therefore, 
invasions  of  natural  and  innocent  liberty,  but  because  they 
do  not  and  cannot  supply  any  proof  of  practical  ability  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  certified,  and  because  they 
weaken  the  habit  of  caution  and  prudence  which  all  per- 
sons should  possess  as  far  as  possible  in  selecting  those  in 
wliom  they  may  place  their  confidence.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  they  say,  should  a  lawyer  be  certified  to  carry  on  his 
calling  on  the  ground  that  the  trust  reposed  in  him  makes 
it  expedient  that  the  law  should  exercise  a  control  over 
this  calling,  and  a  similar  restraint  be  not  extended  over 
bankers,  whose  relations  to  their  customers  are  even  more 
delicate  and  confidential  than  those  of  lawyers? 

Again,  there  are  callings  in  which  no  restraint  is  put  on 
the  choice  of  the  calling,  but  an  energetic  control  is  exer- 
cised over  the  practice  of  the  calling,  a  control  which 
sometimes  extends  so  far  as  to  prohibit  some  practices 
which  are  historically  connected  with  the  calling.  Thus. 
since  18  H,  no  new  English  bank  is  allowed  to  issue  and 
circulate  notes  payable  to  bearer,  snch  a  note  being  vir- 
tually a  cheque  payable  at  sight,  and  drawn  by  the  banket 
en  liis  own  assets.  The  motive  for  putting  this  dis- 
ability on  bankers  was  to  prevent  the  undue  extension  of  » 
paper  currency.  But  even  though  ft  may  be  doutted 
whether  such  a  result  was  effected,  or  even  that  there  was 
dniifror  of  such  a  result,  the  restraint  on  free  action  can  be 
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defended  on  the  ground  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  note 
puts  a  risk  ou  the  holder  to  which  he  should  uot  bs  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  refusal  to  accept  such  notes  suggests  a 
suspicion  that  the  issuing  parties  are  of  doubtful  solvency. 
Again,  there  are  certain  callings  over  which  a  police  is 
exercised  in  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  as  on  those  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  excisable  articles. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  supervision  is  a  hind- 
rance to  trade,  and  some  persons  who  advocate  direct  tax- 
ation have  alleged,  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favour  of  their  theory,  that  the  abandonment  of  all  excise 
and  customs  regulations  would  make  England  a  free  port 
for  the  whole  world,  would  greatly  extend  its  commerce 
and  its  manufacturing  energy,  and  widen  its  markets. 
And  lastly,  there  are  certain  callings  which  are  permitted, 
but  watched  and  controlled  in  the  interests  of  morality. 
Of  these  the  most  notable  is  the  occupancy  of  houses 
where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  and  of  other  places  of 
public  entertaiument.  Few  persons  doubt  that  an  efficient 
and  incessant  supervision  should  be  exercised  over  these 
places,  though  they  differ  widely  as  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  control,  and  the  agencies  by  which  the 
con"rol  should  be  put  into  operation.  The  regulation  of 
public  houses  is  the  oldest  form  of  domestic  police  over 
occupations  in  England,  for  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
uanorial  inspection  which  was  general  after  the  Conquest, 
ir<">n  if  it  did  not  exist  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  village.  Eng- 
UbIi  law,  therefore,  exercises  a  control  or  restraint  of  trade 
over  iddustries  which  are  laudable,  or  innocent,  or  legal, 
because  it  j  found,  or  is  thought  to  be  found,  that  they  may 
be  abused  to  tier'ous  public  inconvenience  o.  mischief. 
Some  amusing  illusiroclvcs  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
privilege  of  unlimited  issue  oi  bankers'  paper  may  be  abused 
are  afforded  in  the  history  of  what  was  called  "  wild-cat 
banking  "  in  the  Western  States  of  the  American  Union. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  L'nited  States,  which  have 
adopted,  and  to  a  great  extent  with  evident  sincerity, 
extreme  views  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  protection  against 
foreign  rivals,  have  also  permitted  from  time  to  time,  and 
with  scarcely  any  check,  extreme  licence  in  the  conduct  of 
business  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  itself. 

With  the  exception  of  these  and  analogous  instances, — 
w»^en  the  safety  and  morals  of  the  public  justify,  to  a  larger 
or  ^mailer  extent,  the  supervision  of  the  state  over  the  free 
choice  of  industry,-— the  concession  of  that  free  trade  in 
labour  which  puts  the  minimum  of  hindrance  on  the  field 
of  emj.loyment  and  the  character  of  employment  which  the 
producfci  iielects  is  quite  as  important  to  the  wellbeing  of 
a  state  at.  fhe  concession  of  a  free  agency  to  its  capital  and 
a  free  marktt  for  its  products.  For  as  all  wealth  is  the  pro- 
duce of  labour,  and  as  tlie  efficiency  of  labour  is  the  first 
and  last  condition  of  national  progress,  as  the  efficiency  of 
labour  is  primarily  brought  about  by  the  division  of  employ- 
ments, and  as  the  division  of  employments  knows  no  limit 
as  long  as  the  market  of  products  is  extended,  so  it  is  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  efficiency  of  labour  that  the  field  of 
its  operations  should  be  as  open  and  free  as  possible.  But 
here  it  is  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  the  natural  distri- 
bution of  labour  very  often  masks  the  effect  of  a  mischiev- 
ous economical  system.  There  is  no  country  in  which  this 
fact  has  been  so  systematically  ignored  as  in  the  American 
Union.  In  the  United  States,  economists  who  have 
steadily  maintained,  with  the  best  arguments  at  their  dis- 
posal, that  the  growth  and  progress  of  their  country  has 
been  assisted  by  the  adoption  of  a  protective  system,  have 
omitted,  in  all  their  estimates  of  what  constitutes  the 
material  progress  of  tlie  Union,  the  fact  that,  in  whatever 
other  directions  they  have  regulated  industrj'  and  com- 
merce on  a  protectionist  basis,  they  have  always,  and  to 
jii  extent  that  uo  other  country  has  done,  accepted  and 


insisted  on  free  trade  in  labour.  They  have  not  only- 
welcomed  all  comers, — some  little  irritation  at  Irish  labour, 
and  a  more  serious  objection  to  Chinese  inimigratioii 
excepted, — but  they  have  imposed  no  tariff  on  the  impor- 
tation of  labour,  nor  even  contemplated  such  an  exten- 
sion of  protection  to  American  industry.  It  would  not„ 
however,  be  difficult  to  show  that,  on  the  grounds  ordi- 
narily taken  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists,  they 
would  be  consistent  in  denouncing  the  immigration  06 
aliens.  They  have,  however,  with  a  happy  inconsistency, 
not  only."  not  taken  this  step,  but  they  have  wisely  and 
advantageously  insisted  that  the  Old  World  notion  of 
indefeasible  allegiance  shall  be  relaxed,  at  least  on  behalf 
of  those  who  have  made  the  United  States  their  home. 
Here  they  have  been  free  traders  without  stint  And  it 
has  been  fortunate  for  America  that  they  have  not  extended 
such  prohibitions  to  alien  humanity  as  they  have  to  the 
products  of  that  labour  which  alien  humanity  has  offered 
them  for  sale.  For  several  years  the  United  States- 
received  abr-ut  200,000  emigrants  annually  from  the  Olii 
World.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate  that  each  of  these  per- 
sons represented  an  outlay  of  at  least  .£150  in  his  bringing 
up,  or  in  other  words  that,  had  he  been  born  in  the  UniteS 
States,  he  would  have  cost  at  least  as  much  as  this  sum  to 
bring  him  into  that  state  of  efficiency  which  he  carries  tcs- 
his  new  home.  The  Old  World  has  tlierefore  been  bestow- 
ing a  voluntary  tribute  of  £30,000,000  annually  on  thft 
United  States,  a  ;:ontribution  which  is  quite  sufficient  to 
balance  the  mischievous  effects  of  economical  fallacies, 
though  it  is  possible  that  these  fallacies  may  be  so  disas- 
trous as  to  neutralize  the  value  of  this  branch  of  Americaa 
imports,  or  even  to  check  the  importation  altogether. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  effects  of  unwise  economical  action  are 
easily  or  rapidly  discovered.  The  present  advantage  of  re- 
straint for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  is  obvious;  tlie  con- 
sumer is  left  out  of  sight,  and  is  commonly  unconscious  of 
the  process  which  is  narrowing  his  powers.  At  last,  when 
the  consequences  do  come,  sophistry  and  self-interest  are 
both  active  in  assigning  the  facts  to  other  causes  than  those 
which  are  really  dominant,  and  in  resenting  and  resisting 
all  change. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  should 
be  applied  to  land,  it  is  meant  that  a  natural  object,  the 
products  of  which  are  of  supreme  necessity  to  mankind,  is 
not  rendered  accessible  to  purchasers,  or  not  rendered  so 
profitable  to  occupiers  as  the  interest  of  the  public 
requires.  Land  in  populous  countries  is,  relative  to  the- 
community,  very  limited  in  amount,  and  as  it  is  the  loaj» 
standi  of  all  industries,  its  distribution,  as  is  alleged, 
should  not  be  so  restrained  as  to  induce  a  restraint  on  the 
efficiency  of  industry.  No  economist  worthy  of  the  name 
has  ever  disputed  the  sacredness  of  private  property.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  his> 
science.  No  economist,  even  though  he  may  be  betrayed 
into  heresies  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  free  exchange, 
has  ever  doubted  that  within  certain  geographical  limits 
the  fullest  freedom  of  innocent  production  and  trade 
should  be  accorded.  No  American  protectionist  has  yet 
argued  that  it  is  expedient,  in  order  to  develop  at  'the 
earliest  period  the  possible  manufactures  of  the  Westera 
States,  that  these  States  should  be  allowed  to  restrain  by 
prohibitive  duties  the  cotton  and  hardware  of  New  England- 
All  discussions  therefore  about  free  trade  in  any  com- 
modity, and  among  others  in  land,  must  -[ircsuppose  that 
property  should  be  resjiectcd,  and  eschange  should  be  free 
If  the  so-called  economist  denies  the  name  of  property, 
to  that  which  must  be  secured  to  its  owner,  in  order  tha.' 
industry  may  be  exercised  in  the  best  possible  w.ny,  he-ha» 
abandoned  the  principles  of  his  science.  And  if,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  be  insinuated  that,  while  he  is  seekins  to- 
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point  out  the  manner  in  which  industry  may  be  most  pro- 
ductive, he  is  assailing  the  ownership  of  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty on  which  all  industry  is  exercised,  the  criticism  is 
invidious  and  unfair.  It  needs  no  proof  that  the  success 
of  industry  and  the  material  progress  of  society  cannot  be 
expected,  except  under  the  guarantee  of  private  property 
in  land,  as  well  as  in  its'  products.  And  furthermore, 
there  is  no  reason  for  objecting  on  economical  grounds  to 
the  process  by  which  the  distribution  of  land  in  England  is 
restrained,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  existing  system 
is  a  check  to  industry,  or  a  hindrance  to  supply,  or  an  im- 
pediment to  the  effective  development  of  agricultural  skill. 

|It  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  the  claim  to  free  trade  in 
land  is  intended  to  imply  that,  under  existing  circum- 
Etaaces,  a  very  small  portion  of  that  which  would  be  dis- 
tributed by  sale  is  brought  into  the  market,  the  fact  cor- 
responds with  the  statement.  The  custom  of  primogeni- 
ture directly  tends  towards  the  restraint  of  distribution, 
and  the  power  of  settlement  acts  more  energetically  in  the 
same  direction.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  there  are 
circumstances  under  which  the  custom  and  the  power 
operate  disadvantageously.  When  the  owner  of  land  is 
virtually  bankrupt,  it  would  clearly  bs  far  better  if  the 
estate  which  he  cannot  improve  were  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  can  improve  it,  for  the  misuse  of  a  necessary  industrial 
instrument  has  worse  efTects  on  the  economy  of  society 
than  the  ill  use  of  the  products  of  industry.  The  one  is 
the  same  as  inducing  artificial  barrenness  on  a  portion  of 
that  which  is  limited  in  amount  and  is  of  supreme  utility, 
and  the  other  is  the  waste  of  that  which  is  practically 
unlimited,  and  which  can  be  supplemented  from  other 
sources.  Again,  the  ill  use  of  land  is  a  total  loss ;  but 
the  prodigality  Of  one  who  squanders  the  produce  of  labour 
is  only  a  partial  waste,  for  much  of  the  wealth  which 
seems  to  be  expended  on  the  pleasures  and  follies  of  indi- 
viduals is  really  transferred  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
making  a  better  use  of  it  than  its  original  possessor  does. 
Hence,  when  land  is  in  the  hands  of  bankrupt  proprietors 
to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  hinder  its  adequate 
occupancy,  it  has  not  been  thought  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property  to  dispossess  the  bankrupt  owner  by  a 
compulsory  sale,  and  to  put  a  new  and  more  competent 
i proprietor  in  his  place.  Such  a  step  was  taken,  and  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  similar  powers  might  on  many  occasions  be 
exercised  with  advantage  in  England.  In  a  minor  degree 
charges  on  land  are  a  hindrance  to  its  adequate  improve- 
ment, for  the  means  of  the  proprietor  of  a  burdened  estate 
are  diminished,  while  if  the  land  were  in  other  hands  its 
resources  would  be  developed.  Analogous  to  these  incon- 
veniences are  the  costs  of  conveyance,  and  the  demand 
of  superfluous  guarantees  of  title; 

But  the  phrase  "  free  trade  in  land"  has  been  obscured  by 
its  connexion  with  another  a.spect  of  the  relations  between 
the  owner  of  land  and  its  adequate  cultivation,  the  inter- 
pretation, namely,  which  divers  disputants  give  to  the 
freedom  which  accompanies  contracts  for  the  occupancy  of 
land.  In  England,  as  is  well  known,  the  owner  and  the 
occupant  of  land  are,  unlike  the  case  in  most  other 
xjountries,  almost  universally  different  persons.  Such  a 
difference  began  very  early  in  English  society,'  that  is,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  has  no  doubt 
become  more  marked  by  the  peculiar  customs  which  affect 
the  ownership  of  land  in  England.  Now  it  is  alleged  that 
under  existing  circumstances  no  true  freedom  of  contract 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  occupant, — that  the  power  which 
custom  has  given  to  the  owner,  and  which  law  has 
strengthened,  is  so  great  tiiatthe  occupier  is  virtually  helj)- 
loss;  that  the  legitimate  progress  of  agriculture  is  checked; 
e^id  that  a  supply  which  skill  could  make  almost  indefinite. 


and  which  might  be  made  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  pop- 
ulation, is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  the  deficiency 
being  wastefully  supplemented  from  foreign  importations. 
For  it  is  asserted  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  has 
it  in  his  power,  by  the  extent  of  his  resources,  to  reduce 
the  other  party  to  the  most  disadvantageous  terms  of  a 
precarious  occupancy,  and  that,  though  the  occupant  may  be 
blamed  for  submitting  to  such  terms,  or  at  least  be  held 
responsible  for  the  bargain  which  he  has  voluntarily  made, 
the  public  is  interested  to  a  very  serious  extent  in  a  better 
and  freer  relation  between  owner  and  occupier.  And  it  is 
further  urged  that  freedom  of  contract  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  the  moment  in  whith  the  bargain  is  struck,  but  must 
in  continuous  relations  be  so  continuously  present  that 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  able  to  inflict 
a  permanent  loss  on  the  other, — or,  in  other  words,  that  con- 
tracts cannot  be  called  free  unless  they  are  constantly  liable 
to  an  equitable  revision.  The  controversy  has  been  earned 
on  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  form-of  an  attack  in  the 
latter  kingdom  on  the  local  law  of  hypothec,  in  the  for- 
mer, and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  latter,  under  the  Elaim  of 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  As  yet  no 
legislation  of  a  practical  character  has  been  the  result  of  a 
controversy  in  which  some  intelligent  tenant  farmers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  principally  on  the  ether  the  duke  of 
Argyll,  have  been  the  disputants. 

It  is  probable  that  on  the  whole  successful  agriculture, 
that  is,  the  production  of  the  largest  quantity  in  value  from 
the  soil  at  the  least  cost,  has  made  more  progress  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  in  any  other  country.  This  has 
been  especially  the  case  with  stock  breeding,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  Kingdom  being  marked  and  ad- 
mitted in  this  department  of  agriculture.  But  this  fact 
itself,  as  the  occupier  is  less  within  the  power  of  the  owner 
as  a  stock-breeder  than  he  is  aa  a  mere  cultivator,  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  relations  of  the  two  parties  need  a  better 
understanding  than  they  have  yet  received,  or  that  their  con- 
tracts will  at  some  time  or  the  other  require  the  interpre- 
tation of  law.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  any  question 
as  to  the  limits  and  control  of  freedom  in  the  contracts 
entered  into  between  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  same 
Government  are  great  and  nice.  There  is  but  little 
diihculty  in  showing  that  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
human  race  are  consulted  when  the  fullest  freedom  is  given 
to  the  exchange  of  products,  however  much  the  process  is 
hindered  by  passion  or  self-interest,  and  however  great  may ' 
hz  the  practical  hindrances  in  the  way  of  a  principle  which 
few  men  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  in  the  abstract.  But 
there  are  serious  difficulties  in  interpreting  the  relations  ia 
which  capitalist  and  labourer,  owner  and  occupier,  stand  to 
each  other,  and  in  deciding  how  the  just  rights  of  property 
may  be  harmonized  with  the  just  claims  of  industry,  and  the 
paramount  consideration  of  the  public  good.      (j.  e.  t.  r.) 

FREEWILL  BAPTISTS,  a  denomination  of  Bapti-sts  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  holding  similar  doctrines  to 
those  of  the  General  Baptists  of  England.  Founded  in 
1780  by  Benjamin  llandall,  a  Baptist  preacher,  who  had 
been  censured  for  teaching  anti-Calvinistic  doctrines,  it 
soon  made  considerable  progress,  and 'in  1827  a  general 
conference,  meeting  every  three  j'ears,  was  instituted. 
Besides  erecting  numerous  schools  of  different  grades,  the 
Freewill  Baptists  have  cstabUshed  three  colleges,  one  at 
Lewiston,  Me.,  one  at  Ridgeville,  Md.,  and  a  third  at 
Hilsdale,  Mich.,  to  which  both  sexes,  and  coloured  people 
as  well  as  whites,  are  admitted.  A  fourth  college  is  being 
erected  at  Rio  Grande,  Ohio.  In  1877  the  denomination- 
had  1464  churches  in  the  United  States,  with  1295' 
preachers,  and  74,C51  communicants.  In  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  there  is  a  separate  conference,  the 
membership  connected  with  which  is  upwards  of  9000. 
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FREIBERG,  or  FREYBErLO.  a  town  of  Saxony,  is  situated 
on  the  Munzbach.  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Mulde,  and  19  miles  S.W.  of  Dresden.  It  is  well  built, 
«nd  13  still  surrounded  by  its  old  walls.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  general  administration  of  the  mines  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  its  celebrated  academy  of  mines,  lonnded  in 
17(35,  IS  frequented  by  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Connected  with  the  academy  are  extensive  collections 
of  minerals  and  models,  a  library  of  18,000  volumes, 
and  in  a  separata  building  laboratories  for  chemistry, 
metallurgy,  and  assaying.  Among  its  distinguished  scholars 
it  reckons  Werner  (who  was  also  a  professor  there),  Hum- 
boldt, Mobs,  and  .Jameson.  Freiberg  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  gold  and  silver  lace,  woollen  cloths,  linen  and 
cotton  goods,  iron,  copper,  and  brass  wares,  shot,  gun- 
powder, and  white-lead.  It  has  also  several  large  breweries. 
In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  mines  of  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  cobalt,  atfording  employment  to  about  6000  miners. 
The  old  castle  of  Freudenstein  or  Freistein,  situated  in  one 
of  its  suburbs,  is  now  used  as  a  corn  magazine.  In  the 
grounds  of  the  castle  a  mouument  was  erected  to  Werner  in 
1851,  and  one  to  those  who  fell  in  the  Franco-German  war 
■was  erected  in  1874  The  cathedral,  an  elegant  Gothic 
•edifice,  founded  in  the  ICth  century  and  rebuilt  in  the 
15th  century,  after  Us  almost  complete  destruction  by  fire, 
ha.s  a  richly  adorned  portal  in  the  Byzantine  style,  called 
the  Golden  Gate.  It  contains  numerous  monuments,  among 
which  IS  one  in  memory  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who 
.fell  ID  the  battle  of  Sievershausen  m  1553.  In  the  lady 
chapel  adjoining  are  the  remains  of  Henry  the  Pious  and 
his  successors  down  to  I/ohn  George  IV.,  who  died  in 
1694.  Among  the  other  public  buddings  are  the  old  town 
.hall,  dating  from  the  15th  century,  the  gymnasium,  the 
real  school,  the  fainale  burgher  school,  the  new  law  courts, 
the  cavalry  barracks,  the  antiquarian  museum,  and  the 
natural  history  museum.  Freiberg  owes  its  rise  to  the 
■discovery  of  its  silver  mines  in  the  12th  century.  The 
■castle  of  Freudenstein  was  erected  Tor  its  defence  about 
1175,  and  the  town  was  surrounded  by  walls  in  1187. 
It  WR6  a  long  time  one  of  the  summer  residences  of  the 
Saxon  princes.     The  population  in  1875  was  23,559. 

FREIBURG,  or  FBiBOUKPr  (the  French  form  of  the 
name),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  is  situated  in  the  district 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  Lake  of  NeuchStel  and  the  N.E.  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  At  no  point  do  its  boundaries 
actually  touch  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  in  two  places 
they  come  within  two  or  three  miles  of  its  shores.  Owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  cantonal  authorities  in  1802  to  incor- 
porate the  R.eformed  districts  of  Payerne  and  Avenches, 
at  has  a  very  irregular  outline  towards  the  Lake  of  Neu- 
thatel,  and  indeed  breaks  up  into  enclaves  which  are  com- 
^ilotely  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Vand  or  Waadt. 
The  only  other  cauton  with  which  it  is  conterminous  is 
Bern,  which  lies  to  the  north  and  east.  With  very  slight 
exceptions  in  the  south  the  whole  canton  belongs  to  the 
basin  not  of  the  Rhone  bnt  of  the  Rhine,  being  traveri-ed 
throughout  its  entire  length  from  south  to  north  by  the 
Sarino  or  Saane,  which  ri.ses  in  the  Sanefsch  in  Bern  and 
ultimately  joins  the  Aar  below  Giiminen.  The  surface  of 
tho  country  has  considerable  variety  of  relief,  but  can 
hardly,  in  such  a  region  as  Switzerland,  be  described  as 
mountainous.  The  canton,  however,  is  the  very  heart  of 
pastoral  Switzerland,  and  the  home  of  the  "ranz  des  vaches." 
The  Boutliern  portion  is  occupied  with  offshoots  of  the  Bcr- 
■nese  Alps,  presenting  such  heights  as  the  Moli5son,  G57S  feet ; 
the  Dent  do  Viidetze  or  De  Lys,  6609  feet ;  the  \'anil  des 
Arzes,  6513  ;  the  Cape  au  Moine,  6376  ;  the  Dent  de  Yi'-oc, 
5986;  Breiileyre,7724,  rolli6ran,7685;  andtheVanil  Noir. 
7825.  The  last  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  cmiton,  and 
i3  Bituat«d  in  the  south  on  the  Bernese  frontier  to  the  risht 


1  of  the  valley  of  the  Sarine.  The  western  and  north-western 
1  districts  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Jorat  or  Jurten,  the 
most  important  massif  beiug  Mount  Gibloui,  which  attains 
an  altitude  of  3945  feet.  Besides  theSarine  there  are  two 
considerable  streams  which  flow  partly  through  Freiburg 
territory,- — the  Smgine  or  Sense,  which,  deriving  one  of  its 
head  streams  from  Freiburg  and  the  other  from  Bern,  forms 
i  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the  boundary 
I  between  the  two  cantons,  and  the  Broye  or  Brux,  which 
I  rises  in  the  south-west  near  Semsales,  and  after  traversing 
i  the  outskirts  of  Freiburg  and  Vaud  enters  the  Lake  of  Moral 
or  Murten,  and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the  Lake  of  NeuchMel 
There  are  a  few  small  lakes  in  the  canton,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  that  of  Seedorf,  which  was  lowered  about 
11  feet  by  draining  operations  undertaken  in  1871-73  for 
reclaiming  the  marshy  land  around  it.  Mineral  waters  occur 
at  Lac  Noir  or  Schwarzsee,  at  Wyler-vor-Bad,  at  Montbarry 
near  Gruyfere,  and  at  Bonn  not  far  from  the  town  of  Frei- 
burg. Out  of  a  total  area  of  about  340,705  acres,  about  9880 
may  be  regarded  as  unproductive,  57,432  are  occupied  by 
forests,  upwards  of  84,100  furnish  paature,  91,876  are 
meadow  land,  104,925  are  arable  fields,  and  675  are  vine- 
yards. The  forests  are  of  great  value  to  the  canton,  firewood 
and  timber  being  among  its  principal  exports.  Though  the 
cereals  are  pretty  extensively  cultivated,  the  production  of 
grain  is  far  under  the  consumption.  Tobacco  is  an  important 
article  in  the  commerce  of  the  canton,  and  the  manufacture  of 
Kirsckwasser  is  widely  distributed.  The  district. of  Gruyfere, 
extending  from  the  Singine  to  the  Veveyse,  is  famous  for 
its  cheese,  of  which  upwards  of  49,000  cwts.  is  produced 
annually.  With  the  exception  of  tanning  and  straw  plaiting 
there  are  no  industries  that  give  employment  to  any  great 
number  of  people  ;  but  there  are  glass  works  at  Semsales, 
a  paper  mill  at  Marly,  and  kilns  for  hydraulic  lime  at  Tour 
de  Tri-me  and  Chatel,  and  watches  are  made  at  Morat  and 
Montilier.  The  canton  is  divided  into  seven  districts  or 
prefectures,  and  there  are  277  commimes  and  118  Catholic 
and  8  Protestant  parishes.  The  district  of  theSarine  num- 
bers 25,544  inhabitants,  and  includes  the  capital  of  the 
canton  ;  the  di.'itrict  of  the  Singine,  lying  towards  the  east, 
numbers  16,375,  and  has  its  administrative  centre  at  Tavers 
or  Tafels ;  the  district  of  the  Gruyire,  to  the  south  of 
those  already  named,  has  19,337  inhabitants,  and  includes 
the  chief  town  BuUe,  with  the  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops 
of  Lausanne,  Tour  de  Tr^me,  Vuadens,  with  a  model  cheese- 
dairy,  Gruyiire,  nith  the  old  manor  of  its  counts,  Marsens, 
the  seat  of  the  cantonal  lunatic  asylum,  tbs  convent  of. 
Valsainte,  the  monastery  of  Pont-Dieu,  and  the  castle  and 
Tillage  of  Corbi^res;  the  district  of  the  Lake  numbers  14,839 
inhabitants,  and  its  chief  town  is  Morat,  the  scene  of  the 
famous  battle  of  1476  ;  the  district  of  the  Glane  has  13,176 
inhabitants,  and  its  chief  town  is  Romont,  with  an  ancient 
castle  and  ramparts  and  towers ;  the  district  of  the  Broye 
has  13,700  inhabitants,  and  its  chief  town  is  Eetevayer,  a 
busy  little  place  on  the  Lake  of  Neuchdtel,  to  which  it  some- 
times gives  Its  name  ,  and  lastly,  in  the  far  south  the  dis- 
trict of  Veveyse  numbers  7855,  and  besides  its  chief  town, 
Chatel-St-Denis,  contains  the  village  of  Semsales.  Tho 
canton  is  traversed  from  northeast  to  south-west  by  the 
railway  from  Bern  to  Lausanne ;  another  line  proceeds  from 
the  town  of  Freibnrg  westward  by  the  Lake  of  Neuchitel, 
and  a  third  unites  Romont  and  Bulle.  Freiburg  returns, 
according  to  its  population,  six  representatives  to  the 
national  council  of  Switzerland.  Its  own  administration 
consists  of  a  groat  council,  to  which  a  member  is  furnished 
by  every  1 200  inhabitants,  a  state  council  of  seren  mem- 
bers, and  a  judicial  council  of  nine.  According  to  tlie 
census  of  1 870,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1 10,900,  94,000 
were  Catholics  and  16,800  Protestants,  the  latter  being 
most  numerous'in  the  district  of  the  Lake.     The  Catholics 
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are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne,  who 
has  his  residence  at  Freiburg.  Though  the  official  language 
is  French,  which  is  generally  spoken  in  the  towns,  public 
documents  are  also  published  in  German,  which  holds  its 
ground  in  the  district  of  the  Singine,  in  part  of  the  district 
of  the  Lake,  and  in  the  commune  of  Bellegarde  in  Gruyfere. 
In  the  rest  of  Gruy&re,  as  well  as  in  the  districts  of  the 
■Veveyse,  the  Glane,  the  Sarine,  and  the  Broye,  a  patois  of 
♦.he  French  stock  is  the  prevailing  speech.  • 

History. — ^The  history  of  Freiburg  practically  begins  with  tlie 
counts  of  Zahringen,  who,  under  the  emperors,  held  considerable 
possessions  in  this  part  of  Switzerland.  lu  1179  Berthold  IV. 
toundeii  the  town  of  Freiburg,  as  his  uncle  Berthold  III.  had 
already  been  the  founder  of  Freiburg  iu  the  Breisgau,  and  as  his 
son  and  siicccssor  was  not  long  after\'.*ards  to  be  the  founder  of 
Bern.  He  not  only  bestoweil  on  it  all  the  territory  wliicli  he  held 
for  three  leagues  round — a  district  afterwards  known  as  the  "old 
lands,"  or  the  "twenty-four  parishes,"  but  he  also,  by  a  charter 
or  Eandfeste,  granted  a  number  of  privileges  similar  to  those  of 
Cologne,  which  in  that  unsettled  period  soon  attracted  what  was 
then  a  considerable  population  of  artisans,  peasants,  and  tradera 
from  tho  neighbouring  countries.  On  the'  death  of  Berthold  V., 
the  last  duke  of  Zahringen,  in  1218,  his  possessions  passed  to 
his  sister  Anne,  wife  of  Ulrich  of  Kyburg  ;  and  the  Kyburgs  were 
accordingly  lords  of  Freiburg  till  1264,  when  they  also  became 
extinct  in  the  male  line.  Anne  of  Kyburg,  who  had  married 
Eberhard  of  Hapsburg,  sold  Freiburg  to  Kudolph  of  Hapsburg 
for  3000  marks ;  and  thus  the  town  was  subject  to  the  house 
of  Austria  for  183  years.  During  that  long  period  it  had  to  fight 
many  a  battle  for  its  existence,  more  especially  against  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Bern  and  the  counts  of  Savoy.  At  length  aban- 
doned by  Austria,  it  was  obliged  in  1452  to  swear  fidelity  to  Louis 
of  Savoy,  to  whom  it  had  become  indebted  for  vast  sums  of  money. 
lu  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  its  position,  it  was  in  this  tirst  part 
of  tne  15th  century  that  it.  maintained  a  considerable  trade  with 
France,  Italy,  and  Venice  in  its  leather  and  cloth.  As  many  as 
18,000  or  20,000  pieces  of  cloth  were  stamped  with  the  town's  seal 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  reign  of  the  Savoy  dynasty  was  of 
short  durarion,  for  when  Yolande,  widow  of  Amadeus,  entered  into 
alliaoce  with  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  FreiUurg  joined  Bern 
xgainst  the  Burgundians,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Morat  and 
Grandson.  Atlength,  in  the  diet  of  Stanz  in  1481 — thanks  nuiinly 
to  the  advocacy  of  Brother  Clans  (Nicholas  von  der  Flub) — it  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Considerable 
additions  of  territory  were  effected  in  the  10th  and  16th  centuries. 
In  1475  Ulcus,  Planfayon,  and  the  castle  of  Chenau.t  were 
acquired,  and,  along  with  the  Bernese,  the  people  of  Freiburg 
wrested  Morat  from  the  house  of  Savoy.  In  1478  the  lordship  of 
Montagny  was  purchased  for  6700  florins,  and  in  1482  Farvagny 
and  Pont.  Bellegarde  was  added  in  1502,  Wallenbuch.in  1504, 
Font  in  1503,  and  in  the  course  of  1536  Vuippens,  Estevayer, 
Uorserey,  Bulle,  Vuissens,  Chatel  St  Denis,  Bossonnens,  Surpierre, 
Romont,  Rue,  La  Moliere,  and  St  Aubin.  Corbiires  was  bought  for 
8000  florins  in  1553  ;  and  in  1555  Bern  and  Freiburg  forced 
Michel,  the  last  count  of  Gruyke,  to  abdicate,  and  paid  80,500 
crowns  for  his  countship.  The  people  of  Freiburg  had  to  endure 
very  heavy  tn.'cation  to  raise  their  j>roportion  of  the  sum.  Mean- 
while, in  the  16th  century,  tho  original  democratic  government 
gave  place  to  an  exclusive  oligarchy,  which  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing its  supremacy  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  of  the  papal  power  and 
the  bishop  of  Lausanne  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  on  the  other.  The  French  occupation  of  179S  brought  its 
government  to  a  close ;  but  in  1814  it  was  parrially  restored,  lOS  of 
the  144  seats  of  the  great  council  being  assigned  to  members  of  the 

Satrician  families.  On  December  2,  1835,  the  people  rose  and 
_  emanded  equality  of  rights  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  canton  ;  and 
in  January  1831  a  democratic  constitution  was  drawn  up,  and  a 
representative  government  established.  In  1846  Freiburg  joined 
the  Sonderbnnij,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  consequently 
invaded  by  the  federal  forces.  In  1848  the  constitution  was  revised 
and  rendered  more  liberal  in  regard  to  religious  matters.  Several 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Catholic  party  to  recover  their  supre- 
macy ;  but  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Bishop  Marilley  and 
other  of  their  leaders  were  e.\iled.  In  1857,  however,  the  great 
council  decided  for  another  revision  nf  tho  constitution  in  a  reaction- 
ary sense,  and  their  proposal  w.as  adopted  by  the  pco|)lc.  Since 
then  there  luis  been  no  alteration  of  the  general  tendency,  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  .nre  iu  possession  of  unbounded  influence. 

Sec  Bcrchtholci,  leKhichlc  Fnibui-gs:  Lalive  d'Eplnoy,  F.lrcmn  friboumcoisct 
fiurles  anntet  180S-18O3.  Freiljurc,  1810:  Sammlung  der  CeseHe.  Dccre/e,  <t-c., 
Ofr  Iteoterung  dts  Canloni  Frtiburg,  I803-17-;  A.  Boulqui,  Koiiont  sur  la  Can- 
fUulion  imhtique  rfu  pays;  Alex.  Daeuet.  Jlluslmioii!.  Jriiowgeouci.-  Non- 
•  -wix  Souvtnu-s  d'  f  nrtarjr.  by  K  P..  FiTiburc.  1SC8 ;  Oeographit  du  Canliin  ds 
"^ribmrg  ariisiii/g  des  fcoles  primuirex.  1877;  Jiecttnl  dipfomathue /*•' Co'  "^  •*'. 
FribQurg,  puljlialiud  by  the  Cmitonal  ilialorical  Society. 


Fkeibueo,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  canton,  with  •:- 
station  on  the  line  between  Bern  and  Geneva,  occupies  ^ 
highly  picturesque  situation  in  the  valley  of  the  Sariuc,  part 
of  it  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  and  part  of  it  climb 
ing  the  irregular  eminences  on  the  left.  It  is  divided  into 
four  districts — the  Bourg  or  central  town,  tho  Quartier  des 
Places  or  the  upper  town,  and  the  districts  of  the  Auge^ 
and  the  Neuveville,  which,  together  with  the  Blanche, 
constitute  the  lower  town.  The  principal  ecclesiastical, 
building  of  Freiburg,  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Nicholas,, 
commenced  about  1283  and  finished  in  the  second  half  of 
the  lotli  century,  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  for  the  noble 
belfry  245  feet  in  height,  but  also  for  the  organ,  which  was 
constructed  between  1824  and  1834  by  Aloys  Mooser,  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous  instru- 
ments of  its  kind.  The  various  buildings  belonging  to  the- 
municipal  and  cantonal  Governments,  the  conventual  esta- 
blishments of  the  Cordeliers,  the  Ursuline  nun?,  and  other 
fraternities  and  sisterhoods,  the  college  of  St  Michel  and 
the  lyceura,  with  the  cantonal  museum,  and  the  civic- 
hospital  and  other  beneficent  institutions  arc  the  most 
important  of  the  public  edifices.  In  front  of  the  town-hall 
grows  a  linden  tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
a  soldier  from  the  battle  of  Morat,  22d  Juno  1476.  The 
ravine  of  the  Sarine  is  crossed  by  several  bridges,  of  which 
the  most  notable  is  the  suspension  bridge  constructed  by 
M.  Challey  about  1834,  which  has  a  spaa  of  871  feet,  and 
consistsmainly  of  four  cables  each  composed  of  1056  distinct 
wires,  individually  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in; 
diameter.  About  3  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town,  the  river 
valley  iscrossed  by  the  great  railway  viaduct  of  Grandfey,. 
which  dates  from  1862,  is  a  girder  structure  1095  feet  in- 
length  and  260  feet  high,  contains  about  3100  tons  of  metal,, 
and  cost  2,500,000  francs.  Immediately  above  the  town  a 
vast  dam  was  thrown  across  the  river-bed  by  Bitter  the  en- 
gineer in  1871-3 ;  and  the  fall  thus  obtained  yields  a  water 
power  of  from  2600  to  4000  horse-power.  A  motive  force- 
of  600  horse-power  secured  by  turbines  in  the  stream  is 
conveyed  to  the  plateau  of  P^rolles  by  "telodynamic"  cables 
more  tlian  2295  feet  in  length,  for  whose  passage  a  tunnel 
has  been  constructed  in  the  rock  of  the  ravine.  The  indus- 
trial establishments  are  still  comparatively  few  and^nim- 
portant.     Population  in  1870,  10,904. 

FREIBURG,  or  Freybuec,  usually  distinguished  as 
Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  is  a  city  formerly  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  but  now  in  the  grand-Juchy  of  Baden,  about  12 
miles  E.  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Schlossberg,  one  of 
the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest  range.  It  is  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  railway  between  Basel  and  Mannheim,  and 
lies  about  40  miles  northwards  from  the  former  city.  The- 
town  is  for  the  most  part  well  built,  having  several  widei 
and  handsome  streets  and  a  number  of  spacious  squares. 
It  is  kept  clean  and  cool  by  the  waters  of  the  Dreisam, 
which  flow  through  the  streets  in  open  channels ;  and  its 
old  fortifications  have  been  replaced  by  public  walks,  and, 
what  is  more  unusual,  by  vineyards.  Since  1827  Freiburg 
has  been  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  who  has  authority  over 
the  bishops  of  Mainz,  Fulda,  Rottenberg,  and  Lim.berg;. 
and  it  possesses  a  famous  Catholic  university,  the  Ludcmicit 
Albeiiina,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Albert  VI.,  archduke  of 
Austria,  and  dates  from  1454,  1456,  or  1457.  This  wa* 
at  one  time  a  ver_v  wealthy  institution,  having  been  endowed 
by  its  founder  with  extensive  lands  in  the  Breisgau,  Upper 
Alsatia,  and  Win  Icmberg ;  but  since  the  French  Revolution 
it  has  lost  nearly  all  its  estates,  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  those  still  held  in  Baden  is  not  sufiicient  for  itSh 
expenses.  .  In  1870  it  had  41  professors,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traonlinary,  rind  9  privat-doccnten,  and  the  students  num- 
bered 290,  of  whom  141  were  foreigners.  The  library  con- 
tains upwards  of  250,000  volume.'  ;  and  among  the  othe.'i- 
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^miliary  establisliments  are  uq  anitoniical  ha'.l  and  museum' 
^nd  bo.anical  gardens.  The  Freiburg  minster  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  tiuest  of  all  the  Gothic  churches  u(  Ger- 
many, being  remarkable  alike  tor  the  symmetry  of  its  pr»- 
3)ortions,  for  the  taste  of  its  decorations,  and  for  the  fact 
ihat  It  may  more  correctly  be  said  to  be  fiuished  than  almost 
—,\jr,- 
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«ny  other  building  of  the  kind.  The  period  of  its  erection 
probably  lies  for  the  most  part  between  ir22  and  1252; 
but  the  choir  was  not  built  till  1513.  The  tower,  which 
^•ises  above  the  western  entrance,  is  386  feet  in  height,  and  it 
presents  a  skilful  transition  from  a  square  base  into  an  oc- 
tagonal superstructure,  which  in  its  turn  is  surmounted  by 
a  pyramidal  spire  of  the  most  exquisite  open  work  in  stone. 
In  the  interior  of  the  church  aie  some  beautiful  stained 
^lass  windows,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  tombstones  of 
several  of  the  dukes  of  Z.^hringen,  statues  of  archbishops  of 
Freiburg,  and  paintings  by  Holbein  and  by  Hans  Balding, 
surnamed  Griin.  Among  the  other  noteworthy  buildings 
■of  Freiburg  are  the  palaces  of  the  grand  duke  and  the  arch 
bishop,  the  town  hall,  the  theatre,  the  Kan/ha>i.\oz  merchants' 
tjll,  a  16th-century  building  with  the  front  painted  red, 
the  Protestant  church,  formerly  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
fhennenbach,  removed  thither  in  1839,  the  hall  of  art  and 
liarmony,  and  the  barracks,  erected  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
Tuent  ill  1776,  and  capable  of  containing  5000  men.  The 
charitable  institutions  include  a  foundling  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  blind  asylum,  and  a  military  hospital.  Iii  the 
centre  of  the  fishmarket  square  is  a  fountain  surmounted  by 
u  statue  of  Duke  Berthold  III.  of  Zahringen,  the  founder 
of  the  city  ;  in  the  Franciskaner  Platz  there  is  a  monument 
to  Schwarz,  the  traditional  discoverer  of  gunpowder ;  the 
Rotteck  Platz  takes  its  name  from  the  monument  of  Rottcck, 
the  historian,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Schwarz 
statue ;  and  in  Kaiser  ^Vilhelm  Strasse  a  bronze  statue 
wa.-i  erected  in  1876  to  the  memory  of  Herder,  who  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  founded  in  Freiburg 
au  institute  for  draughtsmen,  engravers,  and  lithographers, 
and  carried  on  a  famous  bookselling  business,  On  the 
Schlossbcrg  above  the  town  there  are  massive  ruins  of  two 
castles  which  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1744;  and 
about  two  miles  to  the  N.E.  stands  the  castle  of  Zahringen, 


the  original  seat  of  the  famous  family  of  counts,  ^jituated 
on  the  ancient  road  which  runs  by  the  Hollenpass  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  the  IJhine,  Freiburg  early 
acquired  commercial  importance,  and  it  is  still  the  principal 
centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  manufactures 
chicory,  chemicals,  starch,  leather,  tobacco,  silk  thread, 
paper,  and  hempen  goods,  as  well  an  beer  and  wine.  The 
population  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1864'  it  numbered 
19,085.  inclusive  of  the  suburbs  of  Herdern  and  Wiehre, 
and  in  1875  no  less  than  30,531.  About  a  sixth  of  the 
whole  are  Protestants. 

Freiburg  wa.s  founjoil,  as  lias  been  already  slated,  by  Count 
Berthold  111.  of  Zabniigen.  In  1120  it  became  a  free  town,  with 
ptivikges  similar  to  those  of  Cologne ;  but  in  r219  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  brancli  of  the  family  of  Urach.  After  it  had  vainly 
attempted  to  throw  ofT  the  yoke  by  force  of  arms,  it  obtained  its 
freedom  in  1366  lot  a  sum  "of  20,000  silver  marks ;  but  as  it  wa-S 
unable  to  reimburse  the  creditors  who  had  advaiired  tlie  money,  it 
was,  in  1368,  obliged  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  In  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries  it  played  a  considerable 
part  as  a  fortified  town.  It  was  captured  by  tlie  Swedes  in  1632, 
1634,  and  1638  ;  and  in  1644  it  was  seized  by  the  Bavarians,  who 
shortly  after,  under  General  JIarcey,  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  French  forces  under  Enghien  and  Turenne.  The  French  were 
in  possession  from  1677  to  1697,  end  again  in  1713-14  and  1744  , 
and  when  they  left  the  place  in  1743,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  they  dismantled  the  fortifications.  The  Baden  insurgenti 
gained  a  victory  at  Freiburg  in  1848,  and  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment took  refuge  in  the  town  in  June  lSi9,  but  in  tl^e  following 
July  the  Prussian  forces  took  possession,  and  did  not  leave  till  1851. 

See  Schreiber,  Gcschichlc  uitd  Bcschreibung  dcs  Miitister  tu  Frei- 
burg, 1S20  and  1S25;  <7csch!chlc  dcr  Stadt  und  Univcrsital  Frci- 
burtjs,  1S57-59;  Dcr  Schlossbcrg  bci  Freiburg,  1860. 

FKEIBURG,  distinguished  as  Freiburg  unter  dem 
Fiirstenstein,  a  garrison  to'wn  in  the  government  district 
of  Breslau,  Silesia,  is  situated  on  the  Polsnitz,  35  miles  S.W. 
of  Breslau.  Its  industries'^clude  the  making  of  regulator 
watches,  linen  weaving,  starch  manufacture,  and  distilling. 
A  higher  burgher  school  was  erected  in  1874.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  old  and  modern  castles  of  the 
Fiirstenstein  family.  At  Freiburg  on  July  22,  1762.  the 
Prussians  defended  themselves  .successfully  against  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Austrians.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1875  i\as  7853. 

FBEIDANK,  Fp.eiged.^nk,  or  in  Middle  High  German 
VRiD.\xc,  the  name  by  which  a  certain  German  didactic  poet 
of  the  13th  century  is  usually  known.  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  the  word,  -which  is  equivalent  to  freethought,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  poet's  real  family  name  or  only  as  a 
pseudonym  ;  according  to  Pfeiffer  the  former  is  the  case. 
Little  is  known  of  Freidank's  life.  He  certainly  accom- 
panied  Frederick  II.  on  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  a  portion  at  least  of  his  work  was  composed ;  and  it 
is  said  that  on  his  tomb  (if  indeed  it  was  not  the  tomb  of 
another  Freidauk)  at  Treviso  there  was  inscribed,  -with 
allusion  to  the  character  of  his  style,  "  he  always  spoke  and 
never  sang."  Wilhelm  Grimm  started  the  hypothesis  that 
Freidank  was  to  be  .dentified  with  \Valther  von  der  Vogel 
weide ;  but  it  found  almost  no  acceptance  from  othei 
German  scholars,  and  was  formally  refuted  by  Franz  Pfeitfei 
in  his  2ur  De'.:ls(hen  LiteraturGeschichU,  Stuttgart,  1855. 
and  his  Germania,  1857,  2d  vol. 

Freidank's  work  bears  the  name  of  Beschciamhfit,  i.f.,  Diicretio, 
Correct  Judgment,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  ptoverbs,  pithy 
sayings,  nioial  reflections,  and  stories  arranged  under  general  heads. 
Its  popularity  till  the  end  of  the  16th  century  is  shown  by  the 
pre.it  number  of  MSS.  still  extant;  and  Sebastian  Brandt  published 
it  again  .ind  again  in  modified  forms.  AVilhelra  Grimm  3  edition 
of  Vridanccs  Sesdicidciihcit  appeared  at  Gottingcn  in  1SS4,  aui 
Hezzinbeiger's  at  Halle  in  1872;  the  old  Latin  translation,  Pridangi 
Diicritio,  was  printed  by  Lenicke  at  Stettin,  1868;  and  there  »r» 
two  translations  into  modern  German,  A.  B.'icmcister's,  Rcntlingen. 
1S61.  and  Simrock's,  Stuttgart,  1S67.  Comp-iic  also  H.  Paul, 
VclKr  die  L'rspriinflliche  Jnvrdnung  von  Frcid"  ,k  s  BiMhcideatieil, 
Leipsic,  1870. 
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FREILIGRATH,  Ferdinand  (1&I0-1876),  a  popular 
uernian  poet,  was  born  June  17,  ISIO,  at  DetmoM,  whero 
his  father  was  a  teacher  in  the  Stadtschule.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  who  kept  a  grocer's 
shop  in  Socst.  Freiligrath  had  no  great  liking  for  trade. 
He  was  an  insatiable  reader,  especially  of  books  of  travel 
and  adventure,  and  from  his  childliood  a  scribbler  of  verse. 
At  Soest  he  devoted  some  hours  daily  to  the  study  of 
English,  French,  and  Italian,  and  towards  the  end  of  his 
five  years'  apprenticeship  was  writing  verses  for  several 
etnall  Westphalian  papers,  such  as  the  Gunloda  and 
ilindener  HonntagshlaU.  Having  spent  other  five  years 
(1831-6)  as  clerk  in  a  bank  at  Amsterdam,  Freiligrath  re- 
turned to  Soest,  published  his  translations  of  Victor  Hugo's 
Odes  and  Twilight  Songs  (1836),  and  started,  conjointly 
with  his  friends  Ignaz  Hub  and  A.  Schnezler,  a  journal, 
entitled  Rheimsches  Odeon  (1836-8).  In  1837  he  went  to 
Barmen  as  bookkeeper  in  a  mercantile  house,  about  which 
time  also  his  fugitive  pieces,  still  appearing  in  Westphalian 
papers,  among  which  were  the  Morgenblait  and  Deutscher 
Musenatmanack,  had  the  good  fortune  to  bo  praised  by  the 
poet  Chamisso.  A  year  later  appeared  his  first  volume  of 
Gedichte,  which  became  Immediately  and  widely  popular. 
Finding  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  one  of  the 
favourite  poets  of  his  day,  Freiligrath  now  gave  up  his 
situation  of  bookkeeper  in  Barmen,  and  spent  the  next  year 
at  Unkel  on  the  Eliine,  where  he  wrote  his  Roland's  Album 
(1840),  and  in  connexion  with  Levin  Schiicking  compiled 
Das  malerisdie  und  romaniische  Westfalen  (1840-42).  He 
married  in  1841  Ida  Melos,  daughter  of  Professor  Melos 
of  Weimar,  and  removed  first  to  St  Goar,  where,  with  his 
friends  Simrock  and  Matzerath,  he  edited  the  Rheinisches 
Jahrbuch  (1849-41),  and  in  1842  to  Darmstadt,  where  he 
published,  conjointly  with  Duller,  a  poem,  Zum  Besten  des 
Kolner  Doms,  and  endeavoured  also  to  start  a  periodical,  to 
be  called  Brilannica:  fur  Englisches  Leben  nnd  Englische 
Lileratxa;  for  which  Dickens  and  Bulwer  had  promised 
their  assistance.  This  scheme,  however,  failed,  and 
Freiligrath  returned  to  St  Goar,  there  to  complete  his  Karl 
Jmmermann,  Blatter  der  Erinnerung  an  ihn  (1842).  'In 
the  same  year  he  received  a  pension  of  300  thalers  from 
King  William  IV.  Up  to  this  time,  Freiligrath's  poetry 
had  borne  no  trace  of  the  politician.  Among  the  Gedichte, 
80  popular  in  German  liouseholds,  were  his  Iloos-thee,  Die 
Aiisuianderer,  Der  Blumenrache,  Prinz  Eugen,  Der  Bilder- 
bibcl,  Lowenriu,  .ind  many  others  written  before  .1840,  all 
purely  imaginative  in  their  character,  and  still,  from  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  unquestionably  the  poet's  masterpieces. 
When,  after  his  return  to  St  Goar,  Freiligrath  was  drawn 
irresistibly  into  the  political  controversies  of  the  day,  he 
Btill  endeavoured  to  keep  clear  of  party  feeling,  declaring 
that  the  poet  stood  "  auf  einer  ho/teren  Warte  ah  anf  den 
Zinnen  der  Partei."  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  vacate  this 
position  and  descend  among  the  politicians;  nnd  in  1844 
he  threw  up  his  royal  pension,  published  his  Glaubenshekennt- 
niss,  and  finally  joined  the  democratic  party.  From  this 
time  forward  he  boldly  proclaimed  the  democratic  cause  in 
verse,  tUl,  as  the  author  of  Tro^j-nWc^f em  (a  translation  of 
Burns's  A  Man 's  a  Man  for  a'  that),  Jacta  est  Alea,  Die 
Freiheit!  Das  Recht!,  Hamlet,  England  an  Deutschtand, 
and  other  equally  daring  effusions,  he  was  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  exile,  and  retired  first  to  Belgium  and  then  to 
Switzerland.  There  he  prepared  for  press  a  volume  of 
Engliiche  Gedichte  aus  neuerer  Zeit  (1846),  containing 
translations  from  Mrs  llemans,  L.  F.  L.,  Southey, 
Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  others,  aud  als-j  a  volume  of 
political  songs-  entitled  fa  Ira  /  The  publication  of  this 
last  led  to  his  flight  to  England,  and  for  tlie  next  two  years 
he  lived  in  Londonj  as  foreign  correspoudcnt  to  a  mercantile 


house.  In  1848  he  was  on  the  point  of  emigrating  vrXk 
liis  family  to  America,  there  to  join  Longfellow  and  other 
literary  friends,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the 
amnesty  of  Marcli  19  allowed  him  to  return  to  Germany. 
He  now  took  up  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  democratic 
party  at  Diisseldorf,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  imprisoned 
on  account  of  his  poem  Die  Todten  an  die  Lebenden.  On 
being  liberated  by  verdict  of  the  jury,  he.  removed  to  Co- 
logne, to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  Neue  Rheiniscfie 
Zeitung.  During  this  year  also  he  published  his  Februar- 
kldnge  and  Die  Revolution.  Zwischen  den  Garben,  cine 
Nachlese  dlterer  Gedichte,  appeared  in  1849,  and  Neue  poli- 
tische  mid  sociale  Gedichte  in  1850.  Fresh  impeachments 
drove  Freiligrath  again  to  London  in  1851,  and  he  once 
more  returned  for  a  livelihood  to  the  prosaic  existence  of  the 
desk  and  office  stool,  still,  however,  devoting  his  leisure 
hours  to  literature,  and  specially  to  those  translations  from 
the  English  poets  which  in  Germany  have  earned  him  a 
position  equal  to  Riickert's  as  a  translator  of  English  verse. 
In  1854  he  published  a  selection  of  translations  from  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  literature,  entitled  The  Rose,  Thistle,  and 
Shamrock;  also  Dichlung  mid  Dichter,  eine  Anthologie.  His 
translation  of  Longfellow's  Hicnvatha  appeared  1857.  He 
also  translated  Cymbeline  and  the  Winter's  Tale  for  a  German 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Bodenstedt.  In  1866  a 
national  testimonial,  which  ultimately  reached  the  sum  of 
60,000  thalers,  was  set  on  foot  inOermany,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  pension  for  the  poet  in  his  old  age  ;  and 
when,  two  years  later,  a  general  amnesty  was  granted  to 
political  offenders,  Freiligrath  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  was  received  with  public  enthusiasm.  He  now  settled 
in  Stuttgart,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco- 
.  German  war,  he  wrote  some  since  popular  songs,  such  as 
Hurrah  Germania/  and  the  Trompete  von  Gravelotte.  He 
removed  to  Cannstadt  in  1875,  and  died  there,  March  18, 
1876.  An  edition  of  his  collected  works  was  published  at 
Stuttgart  (6  vols.  1870,  2  vols.  1871,  and  since)  and  there 
ia  also  a  Tauchnitz  edition,  containing  a  selection  of  some 
of  Freiligrath's  best  known  poems,  translated  into  English 
by  various  authors,  and  edited  by  his  daughter  Mrs  Freili- 
grath Kroeker  (1869  and  1871). 

Powerful  as  Freiligrath's  poetry  is,  and  masterly  as  his 
diction  and  rhythm  are  admitted  to  be,  he  is  yet  wanting  in 
the  tenderness  of  a  Chamisso,  or  the  exquisite  subtlety  of  a 
Heine.  The  principal  charm  of  his  poetry  lies  in  its  entire 
originality.  He  came,  belonging  to  no  school  of  versifiers, 
at  a  time  when  old  tastes  were  being  cast  off,  and  novelty 
was  restlessly  desired,  nnd  he  has  been  fitly  christened  a 
hahnbrechender  Poet.  He  was  original  in  style  of  thought 
and  choice  of  subject,  wliile  in  many  of  his  poems,  such 
as  his  Iceland  Moss  Tea,  Stating  Negro,  Reaenge  of  the 
Flouers,  Lion's  Ride,  and  many  of  his  grim,  revolutionary 
parables,  there  is  even  an  element  of  the  fantastic — the 
bizarre.  And  it  was  a  part  of  this  native  originality  of 
mind  which  made  Freiligrath  so  eminently  a  cosmopolitan 
poet.  He  was  no  traveller,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  days  in  a  dusty  counting  house  ;  yet,  few  as  his  sources 
of  inspiration  could  have  been, — he  himself  acknowledges  the 
old  Bilderbibel  of  his  childhood  as  one,  while  others  have 
traced  them  to  the  busy  docks  and  strange  cargoes  of  a 
seaport  town, — his  fancy  was  rarely  contented  with  linger- 
ing among  the  scenery  and  legends  at  home,  but  branched 
rather  into  new  paths,  into  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth, — 
into  the  Weltferne.  This  love  of  the  Weltferne,  however,  pre- 
dominates only  in  his  earlier  Gedichte,  to  which  the  intense 
patriotism  of  his  later  muse  is  a  strange  contrast.  In 
England  Freiligrath's  political  poetry  is  of  secondary 
interest ;  for  to  tlie  British  intellect  it  is  scarcely  compre- 
hensible how  such  effusions — grim,  outspoken,  as  they  are — 
should  be  a  sufScient  cause  for  imprisonment,  or  an  almost 
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life-Ioag  exile ;  and  as  poeras  of  occasion — altUougli  that 
occa3ioQ  was  a  revolution — they  rank  lower  with  the  literary 
critic  than  the  purely  imaginative  poetry  of  his  youth. 
But  by  most  Germans  Freiligrath  is  best  remembered  as 
the  political  poet ;  while  among  the  countrymen  of  his  own 
party,  old  political  friends  ana  felbw  exiles,  he  has  been 
called  a  poet-martyr,  tU©  "  bard  of  freedom,"  and  "  inspired 
singer  of  the  revolution."  •-.  -. 

.  FREWD,  John-  (1675-1728),  English  physician,  was 
born  in  1675  at  Croton  in  Northamptonshire.  He  made 
great  progress  in  classical  knowledge  under  Dr  Busby  at 
Westminster,  and  at  Christ  .Church,  Oxford,  under  Dr 
Aldrich,  and  while  still  very  young,  produced,  along  with 
Foulkes,  an  excellent  edition  of  the  speeches  of  ./Eschines 
and  Demosthenes  on  the  affair  of  Ctesiphon.  .  After  this 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  having  proved  his 
scientific  attainments  by  various  treatises  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford  in  170-t.  ..In  the  following 
year  he  accompanied  the  Engli.sh  army,  under  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  into  Spain,  and,  on  returning  home  in  1707, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  which  attained  great 
popularity.  Tivo  years  later  ha  published 'bis /"rf^eciiorefi 
Chimicae,  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In 
1711  he  was  elected  fellow  of  tjie  lloyal  Society.-  Sbdrtly 
after  his  return  in  1713  from  Flanders,  wliither  he  had  ac- 
companied the  British  troops,  ho  took  up  liis  residence  in 
London,  where  he  soon  obtained  A  great  reputation  as  a 
physician.  In  171G  he  became  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians, of  which  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  censors  in  1718, 
and  Harveian  orator  in  1720.  In  1722  he  entered  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Launceston  in  Cornwall,  but,  being  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  he  spent 
half  of  that  year  in  the  Tower.  During  his'  imprisonment 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  most  important  and  valuable 
■work.  The  History  of  Physic,  of  which  the  first  part 
appjared  in  1725,  and  the  second  in  the  following  year.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  physician  to  Queen 
Caroline,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death,  2Cth  July 
1728.  A  complete  edition  of  his  Latin  works,  with  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  IHslory  of  Physic,  edited  by  Dr  Wigan, 
was  published  in  London  in  1732.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  Freind  in  Westminster  Abbey.  _  _  ,  ■ 

FREIRE,  Francisco  'Joze  (1713-1773),  a  Portuguese 
historian  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1713.  He 
belonged  to  the  monastic  society  of  St  Philip  Neri,  and 
was  a  zealous  member  of  the  literary  as,30ciation  known  as 
the  Academy  of  Arcadians,  in  connexion  with  iwhich  he 
adopted  the  pseudonym  of  Candido  Lusitano.  He  contri- 
buted much  to  the  improvement  of  the  style  of  the  Portu- 
guese prose  literature,  but  liis  endeavour  toefTect  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  national  poetry.by  a  translation  of  Horace's  Ars 
Poelica  was  less  successful.  The  work  in  which  he  sot 
forth  his  opinions  regarding  the  vicious  taste  pervading  the 
current  Portuguese  prose  literature  is  entitled  Maximas 
sobre  a  Arte  Oratoria,  and  is  preceded  by  a  chronological 
table  forming  almost  a  social  and  physical  history  of  Portu- 
gal His  best  known  work,  however,  is  his  Vida  do  Infant 
D.  Henrique,  which  has  given  liim  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  Portuguese  historians.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 
great  earthquake  of  1775,  and  his  Reflexions  mr  la  Lanrjue 
Portugaise  was  published  in  1842  by  the  Lisbon  society 
for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge.     Ho  died  in  1773. 

FREISCHUTZ  is,  in  German  folklore,  a  marksman  who 
by  a  compact  with  the  devil  lias  obtained  a  certain  number 
of  bullets  destined  to  hit  without  fail- whatever  object  he 
.visiles.  As  the  legend  is  usually  told,  six  of  the  Frck-iineln 
or  "free  bulhts"  are  thus  subservient  to  the  marksman's 
will,'but  the'seventh  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  devil 
himself.  Various  methods  were  adopted  in  order  to  procure 
possession  of  the  marvtllous  missiles.     According  to  one 


the  marksman,  instead  of  swallowing  the  sacramental  hosi, 
kept  it  and  fixed  it  on  a  tree,  shot  at  it,  and  caused  it  to 
bleed  great  drops  of  blood,  gathered  the  drops  on  a  pieca 
of  cloth_  and  reduced  the  whole  to  ashes,  and  then  with, 
these  ashes  added  the  requisite  virtue  to  the  lead  of  which 
his  bullets  were  made.  Various  vegetable  or  animal  sub' 
stances  had  the  reputation  of  serving  the  same  purpose; 
Stories  about  the  Freischiit;i  were  especially  common  ia 
Germany  during  the  14th,  15th,  and  ICth  centuries;  but 
the  first  time  that  the  legend  was  turned  to  literary  profit 
is  said  to  have  been  by  Apel  in  the  Gespenslerhuch  or 
"  Book  of  Ghosts."  It  has  become  universally  known  as 
tlie  basis  of  Weber's  opera  Der  Freischiitz  (1821),  the  libretto 
of  which  was  written  by  Friedrich  Kind,  who  had  sug- 
gested Apel's  story  as  an  excellent  theme  for  the  composer. 
The  name  by  which  the  Freischiitz  is  known  in  French  ia 
Robin  des  Bois.  According  to  some  mythologists,  tha 
legend  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  great  solar  inyth. 

See  KinJ,  Fraiscliulzbucf),  Leipsic,  1SJ3;  Jlcvue  des  Vcux  ifondeSf, 
February  lSo5;  Grasse,  Die  Qiullc  des  Freischiitz,  Dresden,  1875.    I 

FREISING,  Freysing,  or  FKEisiNGEsr,  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  district  of  Upper  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  Isar, 
20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Munich.  It  has  breweries,  distilleries, 
dyeworks,  sawmills,  and  machine  factories.  Among  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  (famous  for  its  crypt), 
erected  in  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  town-hall,  the 
lyceura,  and  the  gymnasium.  Frelsing  is  a  very  ancient 
totvn,  and  is  paid  to  have  been  founded  by  tlie  Romans.- 
It  at  any  rate  existed  as  early  as  444  a.d.,  and  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  724.  Ih  1802  the  bishopric'waa 
united  to  the  newly-created  archbishopric  of  Municli,  whose 
occupant  bears  the  title  of  Frcising  as  well  as  Munich. 
The  population  of  Freising  in  1875  was  8252. 

FREIWALDAU,  a  town  in  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  of 
Troppau,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  40  miles  AV.N.W. 
of  Troppau.  It  was  formerly  a  protection-town  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Breslau,  and  possesses  an  old  castle  and  a  large 
church.  Its  industries  are  linen  and  cotton  weaving,  flax- 
spinning,  and  wax-bleaching  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  is  the  well-known  hydropathic  establishment  of 
Griifenberg.  In  1869  the  population  of  Freiwaldau, 
including  suburbs,  was  5242. 

FRLJUS,  the  ancient  Forum  Julii,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  'Var,  about  a  nnle  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  15  miles  S.E.  of  Draguignan.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  some  handsome  moaern  buildings,  among  which 
are  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace,  both  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  constructed  partly  of  the  remains  of 
Roman  edifices.  It  possesses  manufactures  of  cork  and 
soap,  and  among  the  minerals  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
coal,  pumice  stone,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  amethyst.  Fr^jus 
took  its  name  from  Julius  Cuesar,  who  is  said  to  have 
established  a  Roman  colony  there.  It  was  improved  by 
Augustus,  and  in  the  time  of  the  subsequent  emperors  it 
became  an  important  naval  station.  Among  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  are  a  triumphal  arch,  a  ruined  amphi- 
theatre, traces  of  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  and  portions  of  a  fine  aqueduct,  which  brought 
the  waters  of  the  Siagne  into  the  town  from  a  distance  of 
liO  miles.  Traces  of  the  old  walls  of  the  town  are  aho 
visible.  The  port,  which  communicated  with  the  sea  by 
means  of  a  canal,  his  been  dried  up,  and  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  gardens.  At  St  Raphael,  a  fishing  village  about 
.1  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Napoleon  disembarked  on  his  re* 
turn  from  Egypt  in  1799,  and  re-embarked  for  Elba  ii» 
1814.  The  population  of  Frcjns  in  1876  was  2791.  _  Soo 
Texier,  Memoires  sur  la  ville  et  le  port  di  Frcjns,  1847. 

FREMONT,  a  city  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
capital  of  Sandnsky  county,  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  San- 
dusky river,  at  the  head   of  navication.  30  miles  east  of 
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Toledo  by  rail.  Steamers  ply  between  the  city  and  the 
jirincipal  ports  of  Lake  Krie,  and  it  has  manufactories  of 
■woollens,  sashes,  and  bhnds,  flour  mills,  and  engineering 
works.  The  late  Mr  Birchard  bequeathed  to  the  city  land  • 
■for  two  public  parks,  and  $50,000  for  a  public  library,  the  , 
building  for  which  is  erected  on  the  Fort  Stephenson 
property,  the  acene  of  the  gallant  and  successful  defence  of 
General  Croghan  against  a  superior  force  of  the  British  and 
[ndians,  August  1st  and  2d,  1813.  The  population  of 
FVemont  in  1870  was  5455. 

FRENCEI,  Nicholas  (1004-1078),  an  Irish  political 
pamphleteer,  was  born  in  Wexford  m  1604.  After  receiv- 
ing ordination  at  Louvain,  he  becatrie  Roman  Catholic 
priest  at  Wexford,  and  in  1G43  ho  was  appointed  bishop 
-of  Ferns.  Having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  political 
disturbances  of  this  period,  he  deemed  it  prudent,  after  the 
universal  submission  which  followed  the  storming  of  Wex- 
rford  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  retire  to  Brussels,  where,  in 
1652,  he  published  his  attack  on  Ormond,  entitled  Tlw, 
Unkind  ■  Deserter  of  Loyal  Men  and  True  Friends,  and 
■shortly  afterwards  The  Bleeding  Iphigenia.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  other  pamphlets  i.s  the  Sale  and  SetdenieiU  of 
Ireland.  Shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
August  23,  1078,  he  was  nominated  coadjutor-archbishop 
of  Ghent.  The  Historical  Works  of  Bishop  French,  coiii- 
prising  the  pamphlets  above  named  and  several  others,  were 
published  at  LondoQ  in  1846  in  2  vols.,  and  a  notice  of 
him  will  be  found  in  T.  D.  M'Gee's  Irish  Writers  of  the 
l~lk  Centurt/,  London,  1846. 

FHERE,   John    HooaHAii    (1769-1841),    an   English 
diplomatist  and  author,   was  born   in   London,   May   21, 
176y.     His   father,  John  Frere,  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
Suffolk  family,  had  been  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  and    would  have  been  senior   wrangler   in    1703' 
but  for  the  powerful  competition  of  Paley ;  his    mother, 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Hookham,  a  rich  London  merchant, 
Tvas  a  lady  of  no  small  ability  and  culture,  accustomed  to 
amuse  her  leisure  with  the  pleasures  of  versification  ;  and 
iis  father's  sister  Ellinor  was  married  to  Sir  John  Fenn,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Paston  Letters,  and  contributed  with 
lier  own  pen  to  the  formation  of  a  library  of  fiction  fur 
children.     Young   Frere   was  sent  to  Eton   in  1785,  and 
there  began  that  intimacy  with  Canning  which  so  greatly 
affected  his  after  life.     From  Eton  he  went  to  his  father's 
college  at  Cambridge,  aud  graduated  B.A.  in   1792    and 
M.A.  in   1795.     He  entered  public  service  in  the  foreign 
office  under  Lord  GrenviUe,  and  sat  from  1796  to  1802  as 
member  of   parliament  for  the  close  borough  of  Looe  in 
■Cornwall.     From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  a  warm  admirer 
•A  Pitt,  and  along  with  Canning  heentered  heart  and  soul 
■into  the  defence  of  his  Government,  and  contributed  freely 
■to  the  pages  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.     On  Canning's  removal 
•♦,0  the  board  of  trade  in  1799  he  succeeded  him  as  under 
secretary  of  state  ;  in  October  1800  be  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon  ;  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1802  he  was  transferred  to  Spain,  where  he  remained 
■for  two  years.     He  was  recalled  on  account  of  a  personal 
disagreement  he  had  with  the  "Prince  of  Peace,"  but  his 
conduct  was  approved  by  the  ministry,  and  in  1808  he  was 
again  sent  out  as  plenipotentiary  to  Ferdinand  VII.     The 
condition  of  Spain  rendered  his  position  a  very  responsible 
•^.nd  difBcult  one,  but  haxl  it  not  been  for  one  unfortunate 
Btep  he  would  have  left  the  country  with  greatly  increased 
reputation.     When  Napoleon  began  to  advance  on  Madrid 
it  became  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  d^^cide  whether 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  then  in  the  north  of  Spain,  should 
«ndeavour  to  anticipate  the  occupation  of  tlie  capit.al  or 
'Jn'erely  make  good  his  retreat,  and  if  he  did  retreat  whether 
3ie  should    do  so   by    Portugal  or   hy  Galicia.      Frere   was 
strongly-of  opinion  that  the  bolder  was  the  better  course,  and 


he  urged  his  views  on  Sir  John  Moore  with  au  urgent  and 
fcarlcs.s  persistency  that  on  one  occasion  at  least  overstepped 
the  limits  of  hi.s  commission.  After  the  disastrous  retreat  to 
(Jorunna.  the  public  accused  Frere  of  having  by  his  advice 
endangered  the  British  army,  and  though  no  direct  censure 
was  passed  upon  his  condiict  by  the  Government,  he  was 
called  home,  and  the  Marq^oiS  of  We'lesley  was  appointed  in 
Ins  plac&  Thus  ended  Frere's  pubhclife.  He  afterwards 
r  -fused  to  undertake  an  embassy  to  St  Petersburg,  and 
tv  ice- declined  the  honour  of  a  peerage.  In  1816  he 
mari'i,ed  E!!2abeth  Jemima,  dowager  countess  of  Erroll,  ami 
in  1-820,  ou  account  of  her  failing  health,  he  went  with  her 
to  the  Mfediturraneau.  There  he  finally  settled  in  Maltit 
and  though  he  afterwards  visited  England  more  than  once, 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  for  the  most  part  spent  in  the  island 
of  his  choice.  In  quiet  retirement  he  devoted  himself  tc 
various  literary  labours,  studied  his  favourite  Greek  authors, 
and  taught  himself  Hebrew  aud  Maltese.  His  hospitality 
was  well  known  to  many  an  English  guest,  and  his  charities 
and  courtesies  endeared  him  to  his  Maltese  neighbours  ;  and 
when  he  died  in  1841,  his  loss  was  evidently  regarded  by 
rich  and  poor  as  a  common  calamity. 

Frere's  literary  ability  was  early  displayed.  He  was  a  contributor 
at  Eton  to  the  scliool  magazine  known  as  the  MicrocosTii,  and  gained 
the  members'  prize  at  Cambridge  in  1792  by  an  essay  on  the  strange 
question,  "  Whether  it  were  possible  to  hope  for  improvement  in 
morals  and  the  cultivation  of  virtue  in  the  rising  republic  of  Botany 
Bay  ? "  During  the  Brst  period  of  his  public  life  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  writers  in  the  Anli-JacobirL,  contributing,  among  other  pieces, 
"The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  a  clever  parody  of  Darwin's  "Loves 
of  the  Plants,"  and  sharing  with  Canning  the  honour  of  "The 
Needy  Knife-Grinder"  and  "The  Hovers."  In  1817  he  published 
a  mock-heroic  poem  enritled,  Prospectus  atid  Specimen  cf  an  intended 
National  IVt/rk  by  IVilliam  and  Robert  IVhidlecra/t,  o/Stow-Markd, 
in  Suffolk,  Harnfss  and  Collar  makers,  intended  to  comprise  themost 
interesting  particulars  relating  to  King  A  rthur  and  his  Round  Table. 
It  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time,  and  though  it  was 
afterwards  comparatively  forgotten,  it  served  to  bring  again  into 
fashion  the  octave  stanza  of  the  Italians,  and  formed,  as  far  at  least 
as  its  versification  was  concerned,  the  acknowledged  model  of  Byron's 
Beppo.  JIueh  greater  importance  attached  to  the  translations  of 
Aristophanes,  by  which  indeed  Frere  occupies  an  almost  unrivalled 
tmsilion  in  English  literature.  The  principles  according  to  which 
tie  conducted  his  task  were  elucidated  in  an  article  on  Mitchell's 
Aristophanes,  which  he  contributed  to  The  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
xxiii.  The  translations  of  The  Acharnians,  The  Knights,  The 
Birds,  and  The  Progs  were  privately  printed,  and  were  first  brought 
into  general  notice  by  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  in  the  Classical 
Museum  for  1847.  They  were  followed  some  time  alter  by  Theognis 
Restiliitiis,  or  the  personal  history  of  the  poet  Theognis,  reduced  from 
an  analysis  of  his  existing  /ragmenJs.  Frere's  complete  works 
were  published  iu  1871.  with  a  memoir  by  his  nephews,  W  E.  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  reached  a  second  edition  in  1874.  Compare 
also  an  article  in  the  jVortA  American  Revuw.  vol  'cvii..  1868. 

FRERET,  Nicolas  (1688-1749),  a  French  scholar,  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Paris, 
February  7  or  15,  1688.  Hia  father  was  proaireur  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  destined  him  to  the  profession  of 
the  law.  His  passion  for  knowledge  declared  itself  almost 
from  his  birth  ;  and  so  early  did  he  apply  himself  to  studies 
of  the  most  diverse  kind,  and  accumulate  vast  stores  of  in- 
formation, that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  have  any  childhood. 
Ilis  precocity  in  learning  and  literary  labour  appears  to 
rival  even  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  He  had  for  his  tutors  , 
the  historian  Rollin  and  Father  Desroolets.  Amongst  his 
early  studies  historj-,  chronology,  and  mythology  held  a 
prominent  place.  To  please  his  father  he  studied  law  and 
began  to  practice  as  a  pleader  ;  but  the  force  of  his  genius 
si^on  carried  him  into  his  own  path.  At  nineteen  he  was 
admitted  to  a  society  of  learned  men  who  sought  more  free- 
dom of  discussion  than  was  to  be  had  within  t'he  Academy, 
and  he  read  before  them  memoirs  on  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  on  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  of  Cere.s,  of  Cvbele,  and 
of  Apollo.  The  astonishing  reputation  which  he  gained  for 
,  learning,  and  the  influence  of  the  eminent  men  -s^'hose  frieiid- 
1  ship  he'enjoyed,  opened  the  way  for  his  recognition  by  the 
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Academy.  He  was  hardly  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he 
tvas  admitted  as  pupil  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  One 
Df  tlio  first  memoirs  which  lie  read  was  a  learned  and  criti- 
cal discourse  Sur  L'Ornjine  des  FraiK^ais.  His  views,  well- 
grounded,  unusual,  and  audacious,  excited  great  indignation 
in  the  Abb6  Vertot,  who  had  written  on  the  same  subject 
in  a  manner  more  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  Frenchmen, 
und  he  denounced  Frerct  to  tho  Government  as  a  libeller  of 
the  monarchy.-  K  leltre  de  cachet  was  issued,  and  Freret 
■was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  He  was  thus  silenced  on  the 
perilous  subject,  and  his  memoir  even  remained  unpublished 
till  nearly  fifty  years  after  bis  death.  During  his  six 
months  of  confinement — 'a  solitude,"  he  says,  "whose 
tranquillity  there  was  nothing  to  disturb" — Lo  Cjcvoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Xenophnn,  the  fruit  of 
which  appeared  later  in  his  memoir  on  the  Cyropadia. 
The  assertion,  frequently  repeated,  tliat  ho  was  allowed  to 
read  nothing  but  Bayle's  famous  Dictionary,  and  tliat  he 
nearly  learnt  it  by  heart  and  imbibed  all  its  scepticism,  is 
entirely  untrue  and  unjust.  From  the  time  of  his  liberation 
iu  June  1715  his  life  was  uneventful  It  was  a  life  of  the 
most  simple,  pure,  and  complete  devotion  to  knowledge, 
with  absolute  indifference  to  fame.  In  January  1716  ho 
was  received  associate  of  t'je  Academy,  and  in  December 
1742  lie  was  made  perpetual  secretary.  He  lived  and 
labour€d  without  intermission  for  the  interests  and  the 
honour  of  the  Academy,  not  even  claiming  any  property  in 
Lis  own  writings,  which  almost  all  remained  unpublished 
till  after  his  death.  The  list  cf  his  memoirs  occupies  four 
columns  of  the  Nouvdle  Diogrcphie  Generate.  They  treat 
of  a  large  variety  of  subjects,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  history, 
chronology,  geography,  mythology,  and  religion.  Through- 
out he  appears  as  the  keen,  learned,  and  original  critic ; 
examining  into  the  comparative  value  and  credibility  of 
documents,  distinguishing  between  the  mythical  and  the 
historical, and  separatingtraditionswith  an  historicalelement 
from  pure  fables  and  legends.  He  rejected  the  extreme 
pretensions  of  the  chronology  of  Egypt  and  China,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  controverted  the  scheme  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
as  too  limited.  He  investigated  the  mythology  not  only  of 
the  Greeks,  but  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Indians,  and  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  "euhemeristio" 
interpretation.  He  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  Europe 
ti»  undertake  the  study  of  tho.  Chinese  language ;  and  in 
this  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  committal  to  the 
Bastille.  In  addition  to  these  labours  and  acquirements 
Friiret  made  himself  master  of  modem  literature,  and  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  dramatic  works  of  the 
French,  Italian,  English,  and  Spanish  poets.  Uis  multi- 
farious pursuits  left  him  no  time  for  carrying  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Memoircs  of  the  Academy,  an  enormous  arrear 
of  which  had  to  be  made  up  by  his  successor.  He  died  at 
Paris,  March  8,  1749. 

LoDg  after  his  death  several  work.*;  of  an  atheistic  character  were 
ilsely  attributed  to  him,  and  were  long  believed  to  be  his.  Tliese 
were  the  Examen  critique  dcs  apotogistcs  de  la  religion  chrMininc 
11766),  Lcttre  cU  Thrasi/bulc  A  Lcucippe^  printed  in  London  about 
1768,  and  a  few  otliers.  Tliey  were  repnblished  under  thii  title  of 
(Eitvrcs philosophiqucs  in  1776.  It  is  now  believed  that  they  were 
put  forth  in  Friiret's  name  by  Holliach,  Naigcon,  and  Lagrange,  and 
that  Friret  had  nothing  wliatever  to  do  with  them.  A  very  de- 
fective and  inacc.urate  edition  of  Freret's  works  was  piihlislicd  in 
1796-1799.  A  new  and  complete  edition  waa  projected  hy  Cham- 
poIHon-Figeac,  but  of  this  only  tiic  first  volume  appeared  (1S25). 
His  manuscripts,  after  passing  through  nianyliands,  were  deposited 
io  the  library  of  the  Institute. 

FEfiRON,  Elie  Catherine  (1719-1776).  a  French 
critic  and  controversialist,  was  born  at  Quimper  in  1719. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  made  such  rnpid  pro- 
gress in  hii  studies  that  before  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  tho  college  of  Louis-le-Grand.  On 
TO.Mguing  his  connexion  with  the  Jesuits  iu  1739,  he  waa 


employed  by  the  Abb(5  des  Fontaines  as  a  contributor  to  his 
Observations  sur  les  Scrits  Modernes.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1746  he  founded  a  similar  journal  of  his  own,  en- 
titled Letlrcs  de  la  Comtcsse  de  *  *  *,  It  was  suppressed 
in  1749,  but  be  immediately  replaced  it  by  Leitres  sur  qvel- 
ques  ecrits  de  ce  iimps,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
suspension  in  1752,  on  account  of  an  attack  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Voltaire,  was  continued  till  1754,  when  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  more  ambitious  L'Annee  Littera're.  His 
death  at  Paris  on  the  10th  March  1776  is  said  to  have  been 
hastened  by  the  temporary  suppression  of  this  journal. 
Frdron  is  now  remembered  solely  for  his  attacks  on  Voltaire 
and  the  Encyclopedists,  and  the  fame  of  his  criticisms  is  not 
due  to  their  inherent  merits,  which,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  clever  malignity,  are  very  slight,  but  to  the  retalia- 
tions they  provoked  on  the  part  of  Voltaire,  wlio,  besides 
attacking  him  in  epigrams,  and  even  incidentally  in  some  of 
his  tragedies,  directed  against  him  a  virulent  satire  entitled 
Le  Pauvre  Dictble,  and  also  made  him  the  principal  person- 
age in  a  comedy  L'£cossaise,  in  which  the  journal  of  ■Fr(irou 
is  designated  L'Aiie  Lilleraire. 

Besides  conducting  the  serials  already  mentioned,  Freron  is  the 
author  of  Ode  sur  la  bataille  de  Fontenoy,  1745;  Uislcire  de  ilarie 
Sluart,  1742,  in  2  vols.  ;  and  Uistcrire  de  I'cvipire  d^ Altcrr.agne, 
1771,  in  8  vols.  See  Ch.  Nisard,  Les  Ernicmis  de  Voltaire,  1853; 
Despots,  Juurnalistcs  ct  joumaux  dv.  X  VllI'  siicle  \  Barthelemy, 
Les  Covfcssians  de  Freron;  Ch.  Jlouselet,  Frtfron-  ou  Villuslrc  critiquf, 
1864;  Frlrcnx,  sa  vie,  souvenirs,  kc,  1876. 

FlifiRON,  Louis  Stanislas  (1765-1802),  a  French  Re- 
volutionist, son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1765. 
His  name  was,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  attached  to 
L' Annie  Lilleraire,  which  was  continued  till  1790,  and 
edited  successively  by  the  Abbes  Royou  and  Geoffroy.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Freron,  who  was  a  school- 
fellow of  Robespierre  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  established 
the  violent  journal  LOraleur  du  Peuple.  Commis6ion.e(l 
along  with  Barras  in  1793  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Convention  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  he  distinguished  him- 
self equally  with  his  colleague  in  the  atrocity  of  his  le- 
prisals,  but  both  afterwards  joined  the  Thermidorieus, 
and  FrdTOn  became  the  leader  of  the  Jeunesse  Doree. 
He  then  made  his  paper  the  oflicial  journal  of  the  reaction- 
ists, and  being  sent  by  the  Directory  on  a  mission  of  peace 
to  Marseilles  he  published  in  1796  Memoire  historique  sur 
la  reaction,  r'oyale  et  sur  les  maUieurs  du  midi.  He  died 
in  1802  at  St  Domingo,  where  he  was  for  a  few  months 
subprefect. 

FRESCO.  Fresco-painting  is  the  art  of  mural  painting 
upon  freshly-laid  plaster  lime  whilst  it  remains  damp,  with 
colours  capable  of  resisting  the  caustic  action  of  the  lime 
with  which  they  are  mixed  or  brought  into  contact.  Fresco- 
painting  might  be  called  lime-painting,  lime  being  the 
vehicle  with  which  the  colours  are  fixed,  but  the  term 
would  not  be  sufficiently  distinctive,  because  colours  mixed 
with  lime  may  be  applied  under  certain  conditions  to  plaster 
which  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  an  art  which  the  Italians 
call  painting  "  a  secco,"  to  distinguish  it  from  "  a  fresco  " 
or  painting  on  newly-laid  and  still  wet  plaster.  The  art  of 
painting  with  colours  mixed  with  lime  is  very  ancient ;  it 
was  in  use  in  Egypt  from  the  remotest  periods  of  the 
monumental  history  of  that  country  ;  but  as  it  was  carried 
to  perfection  by  tho  Italians,  it  is  needless  to  trace  its  de^ 
velopmcnt  elsewhere  than  in  Italy,  where  the  most  primitive 
examples — those  existing  in  Etruscan  sepulchral  chambers 
dug  in  tufa — are  marked  by  technical  peculiarities  which 
survive  in  fresco-painting  to  this  d.iy.  The  walls  of  tufa 
were  prepared  by  being  whitewashed  with  lime, — a  method 
revived  in  media;val  mural  pictures ;  and  the  outlines  of 
the  figures  were  drawn  with  a  metal  point  or  stylus,  and 
subsequently  coloured  on  the  whitewash,  which  from  the 
percolation  of  water  through  the  tufa  remained  permanently 
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damp,  in  examples  at  Chiusi  this  outline  is  found  limited 
exclusively  to  the  external  forms  of  the  figures,  a  custom 
which  reappears  in  mediaeval  pictures  of  the  school  of  the 
neighbouring  Siena,  whilst  drawing  on  wet  plaster  with  the 
stylus  belongs  to  this  art  in  every  age.  The  colours  used 
were  earths,  which  were  mixed  with  lime  and  laid  on  in 
flat  tints,  and  earths  for  the  most  part  are  the  colours  still 
employed  in  fresco-painting.  The  Ilomans,  probably  owing 
to  Greek  influence  and  example,  carried  the  art  much 
further  than  their  Etruscan  predecessors,  and  estabbshed 
real  fresco-painting  in  Italy.  Vitruvius  remarks,  "Colours 
when  carefully  applied  on  moist  stucco  do  not  therefore 
fade,  but  last  for  ever.  Stuccoed  walls,  when  well  executed, 
do  not  easily  become  dirty,  nor  do  they  lose  their  colours 
when  they  require  to  bo  washed,  unless  the  painting  was 
carelessly  done,  or  executed  after  the  surface  was  dry." 
This  is  emphatically  descriptive  of  fresco-painting.  In 
this  art  it  is  essential  that  a  given  amount  of  plaster 
be  laid  for  the  painter  at  one  time, — in  modern  practice 
only  enough  for  a  day's  work, — and  therefore  frescos  are 
readily  recognized  by  the  joinings  in  the  plaster,  most  fre- 
quently following  the  outlines  oE  the  figures  or  other  objects. 
These  joinings  vary  in  distinctness  in  different  works  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  of  the  plasterer.  Sometimes  they  are 
clearly  perceptible,  at  other  times  they  are  only  discoverable 
on  minute  examination.  It  has  been  observed  on  painted 
walls  in  Pompeii  that  such  joinings  exist,  but  they  are 
further  apart  and  less  frequent  than  in  modern  works  gene- 
rally, suggesting  either  that  the  ancient  artists  painted 
more  rapidly,  or  that  several  worked  together  on  the  same 
sheet  of  plaster,  or  that  they  knew  how  to  keep  the  plaster 
fresh  for  more  than  one  day,  which,  considering  their  great 
technical  skill,  is  not  improbable.  Such  wide  divisions  are 
found  in  the  fragments  of  a  mural  painting  of  the  14th 
century  existing  in  Sta  Croce,  and  in  others  by  Paolo 
Uccello,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  completion  of  these 
pictures  in  distemper,  whilst  the  Pompeian  paintings  are 
in  fresco ;  for,  besides  the  joinings,  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  presence  of  tempera,  there  are  also  marks 
showing  the  use  of  the  stylus  on  damp  plaster,  and  by 
experiments  made  by  the  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  it  has 
been  shown  that  all  the  colours  employed  contain  lime ; 
therefore  they  are  fresco  and  not  tempera. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  works  of  art  produced 
in  later  times  could  have  withstood  the  trials  to  which  the 
mural  paintings  of  Pompeii  have  been  subjected  from  the 
action  of  heat  and  damp,  the  latter  for  centuries,  without 
serious  damage.  The  expression  of  Vitruvius  that  they 
would  last  for  over  has  been  so  far  justified.  The  processes 
of  tha  ancients  were  not  limited  to  fresco-painting ;  they 
were  familiar  with  others  of  great  beauty  and.durability, 
but  these  do  not  enter  within  the'scope  of  the  present  notice. 
The  construction  of  the  walls  and  the  system  of  plastering 
then  in  use  are  more  important  subjects  of  inquiry  in 
connexion  with  fresco.  Those  unsurpassed  builders,  the 
Romans,  faced  walls  intended  to  be  painted,  with  a  lining 
of  bricks  set  on  edge,  detached  by  a  small  space  from  the 
main  structure  to  which  it  was  secured  with  leaden  clamps. 
This  was  a  precaution  against  damp  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  Generally,  three  preparatory  coats  of  plaster 
were  laid  on  this  brick  facing  or  on  any  other  description 
of  wall,  the  first  consisting  of  lime  mixed  with  pounded 
brick  and  pozzolana,  the  other  two  with  lime  and  pozzo- 
lana.  The  finishing  coat  was  frequently  composed  of  lime 
and  pounded  marble,  which  was  susceptible  of  an  exquisite 
polish,  after  which  it  was  painted  by  durable  processes, 
the  secret  of  which  is  now  lost.  ■  For  fresco-painting  the 
last  coat  orintonaco  consisted  of  lime  mixed  with  sand  only. 
A  long  gap  now  occurs  in  the  progress  of  mural  painting. 
Its  practice  is  feebly  illustrated  in  tombs  and  catacombs. 


iiiteicsting  historically,  but  of  little  value  technically.. 
Finally  it  was  displaced  for  a  time  by  mosaic,  but  it  was 
again  revived  in  the  13th  century,  that  great  epoch  of  the 
resuscitation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  works  of  Giunta  Pisanc> 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  upper  church  of  St 
Francis  at  Assisi,  executed  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
ceniury,  clearly  indicate  a  knowledge  of  a  system  of 
fresco.  In  a  history  of  the  practice  of  this  art  these  mural 
paintings,  with  those  of  Cimabue  and  his  colleagues  or  assist- 
ants, and  those  by  Giotto  and  his  followers,  deserve  special 
consideration  They  illustrate  the  early  processes  of  fresco 
and  mural  painting  upon  which  all  the  methods  subse- 
quently followed  were  based.  It  is  evident  from  th© 
structure  of  the  interior  of  the  becutiful  upper  church  of 
St  Francis  that  the  architect  did  not  provide  for  its  being 
painted  internally.  It  was  complete  in  its  admirable  mas- 
onry, and  when  it  was  determined  to  paint  it,  the  only 
preparatory  process  possible  was  to  cover  the  aslar  with  »' 
thin  coat  of  intonaco  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Any  plan  of  preparatory  coats  of  plaster  in  the 
Roman  manner  would  have  buried  the  string  courses  and 
other  mouldings,  and  ruined  the  proportions  of  the  piers. 
True  fresco- painting  under  such  coilditions  was  consequently 
very  difiicult,  for' the  thin  intonaco,  laid  on  a  stone  wall 
which  could  not  be  soaked  with  water,  of  necessity  dried 
rapidly.  The  mixed  art  of  fresco  and  distemper  which  was 
thus  made  imperative  at  Assisi  prevailed  in  mural  painting, 
with  certain  modifications,  for  a  long  period  everywhere,  .-s 
The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  methods  of 
Giunta  Pisano  and  Cimabue.  Both  artists  practised,  if  they 
did  not  inaugurate,  the  system  of  outlining  their  subjects 
on  the  walls,  which  continued  for  two  centuries,  till  it  was 
abandoned  for  tho  better  plan  of  preparing  cartoons. 
A  sketch  was  first  made,  and  was  squared  in  the  usual 
manner  with  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  drawn  to  scale. 
The  space  to  be  painted  was  then  squared  proportionately;, 
and,  guided  by  the  squares,  the  artist  outlined  his  subject 
full  size  with  charcoal  on  the  wall.  This  done,  with  a  hair 
pencil  and  some  ochre  mixed  with  water  he  passed  over  the 
general  lines,  and  then  brushed  off  the  charcoal ;  ha  next 
marked  in  the  entire  composition  with  red  '•'  terra  rossa '' 
mixed  with  water  only,  this  time  entering  more  into  detail^. 
and  even  indicating  the  chiaroscuro.  Where  the  ancient 
intonaco  has  fallen  off,  these  red  outlines  are  visible  ;  they 
have  a  mysterious  grandeur,  and  those  by  the  hand  of 
Cimabue  prove  the  possession  on  his  part  of  freedom  and 
power  of  drawing.  Over  these  outlines  the  intonaco  was 
spread  in  portions,  and  on  it  the  artist  marked  the  squares 
once  more,  and  drew  the  outlines  of  the  figures  he  meant 
to  paint.  That  the  intonaco  was  prepared  in  sections  is 
proved,  not  only  by  the  visible  lines  in  the  plaster,  but 
also  by  the  falling  off  of  the  leg  of  a  figure,  showing  the 
cut  made  by  the  artist  when  he  had  finished  his  work. 
The  cot  follows  the  outline  of  the  limb,  and  this  process 
suffices  to  show  that  fresco-painting  was  practised  in  the 
first  half  of  tho  13th  century,  if  any  doubt  should  be 
entertained.  The  intonaco  being  spread,  the  artist  painted 
his  subject  in  a  slight  manner  with  terra  rossa,  laying  in 
the  chiaroscuro  and  details,  after  which  the  plaster  was 
allowed  to  dry.  The  picture  thus  prepared '  was  thert 
coloured  in  distemper,  and  completed  in  every  part.  By 
the  aid  of  Vasari  and  of  Cennino  Cennini  a  pupil  of  the 
school  of  Giotto,  who  completed  his  treatise  on  painting  on 
the  31st  July  1437,  we  have  clear  statements  of  the  methods 
of  mural  painting  followed  by  the  Byzantine  artists,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Italians.  ■  Cennino,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  states  that  mural  pictures,  although  commenced  in' 
fresco,  were  always  finished  iii  distemper.  The  distempers 
used  were  a  mixture  of  egg,  including  both  the  albumen  and 
the  yolk,  with  the  ipilky  flui(l,Trhich  exudea  from  twigs  of 
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ttte  tig  tr?=  ;  size  made  from  glue  or  from  gum  tragacanth 
is  also  ■mentioned.  A  list  of  the  colours  employed  by 
GiJtto  an  J  his  pupils  and  successors  is  given  belcw;  and 
the  same,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  were  in  use  on  the 
part  of  Giunta,  of  Cimabue,  and  their  contemporaries. 
Amongst  these  white  lead  played  an  important  part  in 
painting  on  panels  and  on  walls.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
old  pictures  must  have  frequently  seen  those  of  black 
Madonnas  and  saints,  held  in  especial  veneration  for  their 
sanctity  and  antiquity.  The  colours  with  which  they  were 
painted  were  freely  mixed  with  white  lead  and  with  the 
.  yolk  and  albumen  of  egg,  which  darkens  whilst  the  white 
lead  oxidizes ;  hence  their  present  state. 

This  partially  explains  the  singular  appearance  presented 
by  the  mural  pictures  of  Giunta  at  Assisi,  in  which  the 
shadows  are  red  executed  in  fresco,  and  the  lights  painted 
in  distemper  are  black.  The  explanation  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  however,  for  the  change  is  not  universal,  and  in 
a  considerable  number  of  the  pictures  the  colours  have  not 
changed  ;  but  wherever  damp  has  penetrated,  the  paintings 
have  become  very  dark;  the  microscope  would  probably 
show  that  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fungus,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  egg  distemper.  As  the  works  attributed  to 
Cimabue  are  for  the  most  part  in  better  preservation  than 
those  given  to  Giunta,  they  suggest  that  this  great  artist, 
who  did  so  much  for  design,  also  improved  the  technical 
processes  of  mural  art.  He  undoubtedly  carried  fresco- 
painting  further,  although  on  thin  intonaco ;  but  he  pre- 
pared for  the  finishing  processes  as  his  predecessors  had 
done.  This  statement  is  based  upon  the  examination  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels  in  the  lower  church  of 
St  Francis,  which  is  executed  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the 
pictures  in  the  upper  church  ascribed  to  Giunta.  This 
fragment  is  so  noble  in  design,  the  heads  are  so  beautiful, 
the  whole  work  is  so  much  better  than  the  picture  of  the 
Eorgo  .Allegri,  now  in  St  Maria  Novella  Florence,  that 
although  in  its  method  it  is  like  the  works  of  Giunta,  in 
desigii  it  is  far  beyond  his  powers.  Cimabue's  method  of 
outlining  on  the  wall  has  been  described;  but  there  are 
traces  of  his  use  of  the  stylus,  to  which  he  had  recourse 
when  he  wished  to  alter  an  outline  after  the  work  was 
begun,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  plaster  was 
damp  when  he  had  recourse  to  this  instrument.  His  pre- 
parations in  fresco  being  dry,  he  proceeded  to  paint  the 
shadows  of  flesh  with  terra  vert  in  distemper,  and  then 
modelled  the  features  with  the  requisite  colours^' ;  That  he 
heightened  the  lights  with  white  lead  is  apparent,  for  these 
have  become  black  even  in  places  which  dampidid  not  reach. 
A  glaring  example  of  this  is  the  table-cloth  in.  a  picture  of 
■  the  Marriage  at  Cana  in  Gallilee,  which,  once  white,  is 
now  an  intense  black ;  the  plates,  viands,  and  vases  upon  it 
are  unchanged  in  colour ;  these  no  doubt  are  in  pur.e  fresco, 
which  explains  the  diflference.  _ 

We  can  form  no  idea  now  of  the  splendid  appearance 
which  the  paintings  in  the  interior  of  St  Francis  presented 
■when  newly  done.  There  are  abundant  traces  of  the  use 
of  a  mordant  for  gilding,  showing  that  the  high  lights  upon 
dresses  and  the  edges  of  folds  were  gilt,  as  well  as 
embroideries  on  the  borders,  and  on  the  aureoles  of  saints. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  ideas  were  derived  from  mosaics,  in 
which  the  lights  sparkle  with  gold.  Regarded  simply  as 
decorative  art,  these  paintings  at  Assisi,  with  their  clear 
bright  colouring,  the  rich  gilding,  and  with  the  windows 
filled  with  coloured  glass,  muct  have  been  magnificent. 
The  art  ■n-as  very  .conventional,  still  the  beginnings  are 
perceptible  of  a  higher  imitative  system,  and  of  a  growing 
appretiation  of  truth  to  nature.  The  heads  of  angels  are 
characterized  by  expressive  beauty  ;  the  bride  in  the  Mar- 
riage at  Cana  has  a  very  pleasing  face,  and  even  the  idea 
of  portraiture  is  observable  j  the  look  of  surprise  in  the 


countenance  of  the  husband  is  naturally  expressed,  and 
with  good  taste.  Those  who  have  not  seen  these  paint- 
ings, and  only  judge  of  the  merits  of  Cimabue  by  his  altar- 
pieces  at  Florence,  can  have  little  conception  of  the  ability 
of  this  remarkable  artist. 

Beneath  the  paintings  of  Cimabue,  and  under  the  gallery 
which  represents  a  triforium,  range  the  mural  pictures  of 
Giotto  and  his  contemporaries  or  pupils.  By  Giotto  the  art 
of  fresco  received  a  new  impetus ;  he  continued  the  mixed 
method  then  prevalent,  but  with  a  more  moderate  use  of 
distemper,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  carried  to 
perfection  by  his  greatest  successors.  The  part  of  the  wall 
which  was  assigned  to  him  apparently  admitted  of  thicker 
plastering,  for  he  caused  preparatory  coats  of  plaster  to 
be  spread  with  due  care  ;  on  the  last  of  these,  when  dry, 
he  no  doubt  made  his  outlines  according  to  the  manner  of 
his  predecessors,  and  over  these  the  intonaco  was  distributed 
with  singular  dexterity.  Plastering  in  his  time  was  a  branch 
of  fine  art,  so  that  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  discover  the 
joinings  in  the  works  of  Giotto  and  his  followers.  An 
account  of  his  method  of  mural  painting  will  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  the  technical  processes  improved  by  him  and 
followed  by  other  artists  after  him. 

The  lime  prepared  for  the  intonaco  Laving  been  kept  till 
it  had  parted  with  much  of  its  caustic  quality,  was  mixed 
with  sand  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  sand  to  one  of  lime. 
The  pigments  used  were  : — ■^Vhite — biancosangiovanni,  or 
lime  carefully  ground  with  pure  water  and  dried  m  the 
sun  in  the  form  of  cakes  ;  black — charcoal  of  vinewood, 
a  black  chalk,  or  lamp  black ;  red — cinabrese,  a  red  earth 
of  intense  colour,  and  sinopia,  a  lighter  red,  also  an  earth,. 
and  burnt  ochre ;  amatista — not  now  known  by  this  name, 
but  a  fine  purple  red  ;  green — terra  vert ;  yellow — two 
qualities  of  ochre,  dark  and  light,  and  giallolino,  which, 
resembled  Naples  yeUow  in  tone.  This  is  a  very  moderate 
palette,  but  it  was  supplemented  by  the  colours  subse- 
quently applied  in  distemper.  TTiese  were  orpiment,  cin- 
abro  (a  red  oxide),  German  blue  (apparently  a  cobalt), 
vermilion,  lake,  verdigris,  indigo,  and  white  lead.  When 
the  picture  was  commenced  in  fresco,  particular  grounds 
were  laid  on  the  wet  plaster  in  preparation  for  the  colours 
which  were  to  follow ;  for  instance,  the  sky  to  be  painted 
blue  in  distemper  v.-as  prepared  with  a  deep  red  (cinabrese) 
in  fresco.  The  virgin's  blue  robe  was  first  grounded  with 
black  mixed  with  red,  and  then  painted  with  blue  mixed 
with  size  prepared  from  glue,  for  red  of  egg  would  have 
made  it.  green.  The  blue,  however,  has  frequently  become 
a  bright  green,  spite  of  this  care.  There  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  these  methods  in  pictures,  extending^  from  the 
age  of  Giotto  to  that  of  Eaphael.  In  a  painting  by  Lippo 
Memmi  at  Assisi  a  dark  rich  red  in  distemper  is  laid  over 
a  preparation  of  light  red  in  fresco.  By  Ghirlandajo  a 
brown  robe  has  been  coloured  in  tempera  over  pale  grey  in 
fresco.  The  dark  purple  robe  of  the  Cardinal  Bonaventura 
in  the  fresco  called  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  by 
Raphael,  is  spread  over  a  preparation  of  red.  Many  other 
cases  might  be  cited  were  it  necessary.  The  most  singular 
of  all  was  the  preparation  for  painting  trees  and  bushes  by 
a  ground  in  fresco  of  black,  on  which  the  leaves,  branches, 
sprays,  buds,  and  flowers  were  executed  of  the  proper  colonrs 
in  distemper.  Illustrations  of  this  custom  are  observable 
in  pictures  by  Orcagna,  Pietro  Laurati,  Simone  Memmi, 
Masolino,  Paolo  Ucello,  and  many  other  artists  ;  it  did  not 
survive  the  15th  century,  and  it  is  due  to  JIasaccio  to  point 
.out  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the-  first  to  escape  from 
this  commonplace  conventionality. 

The  methods  of  mixing  colours  and-t»nts  and  their  Use 
in  painting  were  reduced  to  system,  whether  for  painting 
drapery  or  the  nude.  It  was  usual  to  prepare  three  pots  of 
each  colour  carefully  craduated.     Thus,  for  instance,  in  the- 
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pteparafinn  of  a  flesli  tint,  a  certain  quantity  of  lime,  bianco- 
singiovanni,  was  mixed  with  rod  ;  in  another  pot  the  same 
red,  with  much  more  lime  ;  two  equal  portion?  of  these  tints 
were  mixed  in  the  third  pot  :  thu3  three  equal  gradations 
were  secured.  A  head,  hand,  or  any  part  of  the  body  being 
drawn  on  the  wet  plaster  with  fine  lines  with  the  brush, 
-the  shadows  were  painted  with  terra  vert,  then,  the  lightest 
ftesh  tint  being  taken,  the  lights  were  put  in.  This  done, 
the  middle  tint  was  applied,  the  junctions  between  the  two 
tints  being  carefully  softened  ;  next  the  darker  colour  was 
laid  in,  all  these  tones  being  fused  together  in  a  proper 
way.  The  operations  were  repeated  till  sufficient  solidity 
— impasto — was  obtained.  Another  and  much  lighter  tone 
served  to  mark  the  high  lights,  such  as  those  on  the  nose, 
chin,  and  parts  of  the  ears  ;  lastly,  the  small  and  most 
brilliant  points  of  light  were  touched  with  pure  white,  and 
the  whites  of  the  eyes  were  painted.  The  artist  next  out- 
lined the  nostrils,  eyelid.s,  and  apertures  of  the  ears  with 
black,  touched  in  the  lower  eyelids  and  the  eyebrows  with 
shades  of  sinopia,  and  with  the  same  colour  the  nostrils, 
upper  lip,  and  the  line  between  the  lips.  The  hair  was 
broadly  shaded  with  terra  vert,  and  washed  over  with  light 
■ochre ;  then  the  locks  were  defined  with  dark  ochre,  and 
the  lights  pencilled  with  a  much  lighter  tint  of  the  same  ; 
lastly,  the  outlines  were  strengthened  with  sinopia.  Such 
usually  were  the  methods  pursued  by  Giotto  and  his  fol- 
lowers. It  is  evident  that  painting  thus,  according  to  a 
:fixed. system,  a  master  and  his  trained  pupils  could  act 
•together  and  harmonize  their  work  in  a  manner  otherwise 
unattainable.  At  the  same  time  the  individuality  of  the 
;arti8t  was  not  obliterated  by  this  prevalence  of  rule.  In 
•the  frescos  attributed  to  Giotto  and  his  followers  or  com- 
peers, it  is  not  diBScult  to  distinguish  the  different  handi- 
work. In  some  the  green  shadows  are  modified  with  a 
warmer  tint ;  in  others  the  results  are  cold  and  formal ; 
tome  paint  with  soft  gradations,  others  in  a  harder  manner, 
but  the  difl'erence  between  the  artists  is  still  more  observ- 
able in  the  drawing  and  proportions  of  the  figures.  As 
.guiding  cartoons  were  not  prepared  by  tlie  master;  pro- 
bably the  assistants  or  pupils  were  only  provided  with  his 
sketches,  which  they  enlarged  on  the  wall  with  such  skill 
as  they  possessed  ;  hence  the  varieties  of  proportion  which 
are  so  remarkable. 

Draperies  were  painted  with  graduated  colours  prepared 
in  the  same  way ;  the  lights,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Tuscan  school,  were  heightened  with  pure  white,  and  the 
shadows  were  glazed  with  washes  of  unmixed  colour,  show- 
ing that  the  intonaco  must  havo  been  damp  when  these 
were  applied  or  they  would  not  have  adhered.  Thus  in 
these  pictures  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  was 
pure  fresco,  whilst  the  tempera,  although  undoubtedly 
used,  was  less  freely  applied  by  Giotto  than  by  his  master 
Cimabue  and  his  predecessois,  judging  from  tlie  mural 
paintings  at  Assisi.  To  the  taste  and  genius  of  Giotti 
was  owing  this  great  improvement  in  the  technical  pro- 
cesses of  mural  painting. 

The  architectural  details,  where  they  occur  as  accessories 
or  backgrounds,  are  carefully  drawn  and  painted  with  in- 
finite grace,  and  as  architectural  designs  they  are  singularly 
beautiful,  especially  in  the  works  of  Giotto.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  invariably  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  figures, — 
a  peculiarity  which  they  probably  owe  to  the  imitation  of 
c.imilar  adjuncts  in  ancient  Roman  bassi-rilievi.  The  con- 
ventional routine  of  thu.s  designing  backgrounds  lasted  for 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  perspective,  showing  observation,  but  no 
knowledge  of  optical  laws.  The  method  was  in  every  re- 
spect analogous  to  that  winch  regulated  the  drawing  of 
very  similar  details  in  ancient  Roman  art. 

These  mediaeval  mural  pictures  in  Italy  place  painting 


much  more  upon  an  equality  with  the  sister  arts  of  arclii- 
tectare  and  sculpture  than  was  the  case  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  ;  they  exhibit  intense  thought,  sentiment,  and  as- 
cetic religious  expression.  They  have  not  the  weird  gran- 
deur and  sublimity  of  the  designs  of  Cimabue,  nor  do  they 
show  efforts  like  his  to  represent  ideal  beauty ;  but  they 
approach  much  more  nearly  towards  the  representation  of 
familiar  nature,  and  the  expression  of  human  emotion. 
Still  this  art  was  conventional;  of  the  infinite  and  beautiful 
variety  of  inanimate  nature,  or  of  its  efTccls  of  sunshine 
and  shade,  the  artists  had  no  perception  whatever. 

The  idea  that  painting  possessed  such  a  power  hfi  not 
yet  been  awakened  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury a  genius  was  born  who  led  it  into  new  paths,  and  ex- 
ercised a  good  influence  upon  it,  which  produced  the  most 
beneficial  results.  Tommaso  da  San  Giovanni,  called  Ma- 
saccio,  wa-s  this  great  painter.  Another  artist,  at  the  present 
time  of  a  more  widespread  reputation,  divides  the  honours 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  15th  century  with  Masaccio,  to 
whom,  however,  he  was  far  inferior  in  originality  or  per- 
ception of  nature's  variety  and  beauty.  This  was  Fra  lieato 
Angelico  (see  Fiesole).  He  continued  the  technical  pro- 
cesses of  the  artists  of  the  preceding  century,  and  in  his 
work  mediaeval  paiuting  culminated  and  became  perfect 
technically ;  but  before  he  left  the  scene  of  his  loving 
labours  he  was  so  far  influenced  by  the  rising  wave  of  the 
revival  that  he  abandoned  Gothic  forms  in  his  accessories 
for  timid  imitations  of  classic  architecture. 

In  practice  Fra  Beato  adhered  to  the  last  to  the  precepts 
of  the  older  school,  but  with  a  freshness  of  colour,  a  beauty 
of  form,  and  a  grace  of  manipulation  all  his  own.  Ho 
finished  his  mural  pictures  with  solid  distemper  of  such 
peculiar  excellence — very  probably  employing  gum  tcaga- 
canth,  so  insoluble  is  the  mixture — that  it  remains  com- 
paratively unchanged  ;  and  he  transmitted  to  his  successors 
the  old  schemes  of  preparatory  grounds  in  fresco  for  the 
subsequent  finishing  coats  in  tempera,  which  for  so  long  a 
period  characterized  monumental  art.  This  is  observable 
in  many  of  his  numerous  works,  and  especially  in  his 
great  mural  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  chapter  house 
of  St  Marks,  Florence.  In  conformity  with  traditional 
custom,  he  laid  in  the  sky  in  deep  red  in  preparation  for 
blue,  which,  however,  has  never  been  applied  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  pious  artist  did  not  finish  this  his  most 
important  work,  but  it  illustrates  in  a  very  remarkable 
way  how  far  he  carried  fresco  before  having  recourse  to 
distemper. 

The  great  and  gifted  painter  Masaccio  relinquished 
the  precepts  which  had  guided  his  predecessors  and  were 
practised  by  his  contemporary  Fra  Beato,  as  he  departed 
from  their  methods  of  composition,  drawing,  and  chiaroscuro. 
His  insight  into  the  true  appearances  of  nature  was  that  ol 
genius,  and  he  painted  these  with  fidelity,  and  not  con- 
ventionally, like  the  older  masters.  His  art  was  a  reve- 
lation :  he  burst  through  the  routine  by  which  painting  had 
hitherto  been  bound  ;  it  maybe  said  that  he  anticipated  all 
that  was  to  be  done  after  him,  and  that  no  artist,  however 
great,  of  those  who  followed  him  could  escape  finding  in 
the  works  of  this  wonderful  originator  anticipations  of  his 
own  qualities  as  an  artist.  They  were  studied  as  models 
by  the  greatest  artists  of  succeeding  times,  by  Michelangelo, 
and  by  Raphael,  who  imitated  him  to  the  extent  of  plagi» 
nrism.  Standing  before  the  frescos  of  Masaccio  we  are 
introduced  to  new  rules  destined  at  a  future  time  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  the  art.  No  freseos  hitherto  painted 
had  been  so  pure  ;  they  are  not  entirely  free  from  retouch- 
ing in  distemper,  but  this  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  yet 
with  tlie  attainment  of  a  richness  of  colour  and  a  force  of 
chiaroscuro  never  surpassed.  Masaccio  could  paint  the 
effects  of  sunlight  wiih  er.traordinary  power  and  brillin"cy  ; 
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when  he  chose  he  could  rival  the  finish  and  refinement  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  ;  ho  created  the  art  of  characteristic 
jiortraiture,  whilst  lie  could  rise  to  a  lofty  ideal.  lie 
shadowed  forth  the  power  of  form  of  Michelangelo,  the 
natural  digtiity  of  Kaiihael,  the  brilliant  chiaroscuro  of 
(Jorreegio,  and  the  rich  colour  of  Titian.  Ho  cast  behind 
iliim  the  conventional  pattern-like  landscape  of  hfs  prede- 
•cessors,  and  hinted  at  a  new  and  true  idea  of  representing 
scenery.  Technically  he  painted  with  an  inipasto,  and  a 
freedom  hitherto  unthought  of,  except  by,  his  reputed 
master  Masolino  da  Panicale,  who  had  sutFicient  insight 
in  moments  of  his  existence  to  escape  from  formalism  and 
to  feel  the  influence  of  nature.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  with  such  qualities  as  these  Masaccio's  frescos 
sUoulc'  have  been  objects  of  study  and  admiration  to  gen- 
erations of  artists.  An  aberration  in  modern  criticism 
and  a  fantastic  and  somewhat  weak  devotion  to  raediaival 
forms  gives  a  transient  preference  to  the  works  of  his  devout 
contemporary;  but  in  those  of  Masaccio  the  great  priii- 
ciples  of  the  revival  rise  brilliantly  above  the  horizon  ;  in 
those  of  Fra  Beato  the  idea.?  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  set  with 
pure  and  tranquil  ray. 

With  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  painting  we  have  a 
discreditable  decline  in  the  requisite  structural  preparations, 
which  has  produced  disastrous  efTects  on  many  noble 
works  of  art.  Frescos  were  only  too  frequently  painted 
upon  ill-built  rubble  walls,  with  unequal  surfaces,  which 
were  notbrovight  to  a  level  by  careful  preparatory  coats  of 
plaster.  This  is  unfortunately  exemplified  in  the  frescos 
of  Masaccio.  The  results  of  uneven  surfaces  are  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dust  on  the  pictures  and  of  other  impu- 
rities, seldom  removed,  and  the  removal  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  certain  risk.  The  careful  structure  of 
the  Romans  was  known  to  their  Italian  successor.^:,  and  was 
described  by  Leon  Battista  Albert!  and  other  architects, 
but  apparently  with  little  effect.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  walls  intended  to  be  painted  upon  should  be  very  care- 
fully constructed  ;  the  Pompeian  system  is  excillent,  and 
to  it  may  be  added  thin  beds  of  asphalt  at  the  bases  and 
summits  of  the  stone  or  brick  work.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  damp  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  fresco-painting, 
and  that  unequal  surfaces  are  unsightly  as  well  as  destructive. 

The  history  of  mural  painting  may  next  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  works  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  As  a  pupil  of 
Fra  Beato  Angelico  it  might  be  expected  that  he  would 
continue  to  use  distemper  painting  extensively,  and  such 
was  the  case.  Greatly  excelling  hi.s  master  in  power  of 
drawing,  although  with  less  sentiment,  endowed  with 
prolific  fancy  and  capable  of  unwearied  exertion,  ho  has 
left  very  important  mural  pictures,  which  were  begun  in 
fresco,  but  were  so  entirely  finished  with  distemper  as  to  be 
in  fact  distemper  pictures.  The  joinings  of  the  intonaco 
in  his  works  present  a  somewhat  unusual  appearance. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  carefully  concealed,  but  in  one 
of  his  compositions  at  Pisa  they  are  very  observable,  and 
they  are  invariably  cut  at  some  distance  from  the  outlines  of 
the  figures;  they  are  not  unlike  the  joints  between  the 
polygons  which  form  an  Etruscan  wall.  Thus  they  include 
considerable  portions  of  the  background.  Other  artists, 
notably  Masolino,  and  at  a  later  period  Michelangelo,  fre- 
quently included  parts  of  the  background  in  the  day's 
painting,  ivhich  artists  will  readily  recognize  as,  where 
possible,  important  in  principle.  The  objection,  however, 
is  obvious.  The  joinings  which  do  not  follow  the  outlines 
disfigure  the  surface,  unless  carefully  concealed  by  the  help 
of  distemper  painting,  which  in  modern  times  would  be 
considered  objectionable.  When  the  paintings  are  so  far 
from  t!ic  eye  that  the  joinings  are  invisible,  as  in  the 
OapcUa  Sistlm,  the  method  is  valuable.  Towards  the  . 
close  of  the  15tli   century  Filippino  Li;nu   in  his  works  ' 


further  illustrates  the  history  of  mural  painting.  He  was 
employed  to  finish  Masiccio's  fresco  in  the  Crancacci 
Chapel,  representing  the  Piuisiug  of  the  King's  Son,  and 
he  showed  himself  to  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
honourable  commission.  He  painted  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture  a  group  of  eight  figures,  the  heads  of  which  in  truth 
to  nature  and  refined  execution  literally  never  have  been  ex- 
celled. He  lacks  the  force  of  Masaccio;  he  did  not  see  the 
cQ'ect  of  sunlightin  the  same  way;  he  rather  painted  twilight; 
but  he  introduced  into  fresco  a  variety  in  the  management 
of  flesh  tints  and  grace  of  technical  execution  which  unfor- 
tunately diminished  in  his  later  works.  These  were  his 
characteristicswhen  he  painted  in  competition  with  Masaccio. 
His  method  was  also  to  prepare  the  draperies  of  the  figures 
in  fresco,  and  then  to  glaze  them  copiously  with  dis- 
temper colour.  Whilst  Masaccio  invariably  painted  hands 
in  fresco,  Fillippino  as  invariably  painted  them  in  tempera 
over  the  draperies.  This  may  have  saved  trouble,  but  was 
not  otherwise  commendable.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
apparently  ha  first  shaded  them  with  terra  vert  like  the 
medlxval  painters,  subsequently  adding  the  flesh  tints. 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo  follows  as  an  important  and  very 
able  mural  painter.  ,  He  also  commenced  his  works  in 
fresco,  in  which  he  painted  admirably  with  a  large  efiective 
maimer  combined  with  finish.  He  used  distemper  exten- 
sively ;  and  as  an  unctuous  glazing  has  been  found  upon 
frescos  by  his  brother  Rodolfo,  it  is  possible  that  a  new  pro- 
cess of  retouching  was  Introduced  by  these  brothers.  It 
may  have  been  in  their  studio  that  Michelangelo  when  a 
boy  learnt  to  retouch  fresco  in  tempera  ;  he  undoubtedly 
retained  in  his  method  some  impressions  derived  from  hu* 
first  teachers. 

Pietro  Perugino  excelled  in  the  art  of  fresco-painting  as 
it  was  understood  in  his  time.  His  works  illustrate  two 
very  different  methods.  He  painted  in  pure  fresco  ;  and 
it  may  be  observed  that,  whilst  his  oil  pictures  are  marked 
by  such  rich  and  powerful  colouring,  some  of  his  frescos 
arc  like  delicate  water-colour  drawings.  A  glance  at  tha 
wall  paintings  of  Masaccio  would  have  shown  hita  how 
far  colour  can  be  obtained  in  fresco.  No  doubt  he  had  hi? 
motives,  and  when  he  wished  to  produce  force  and  colour, 
like  all  other  artists  of  the  time  he  had  recourse  to  re- 
touching in  distemper.  His  famous  frescos  in  the  Sala 
del  Cambio  at  Perugia,  are  thus  retouched  all  over,  and 
consequently  the  usual  and  unequal  darkening  of  the 
colours  has  taken  place.  They  have  force,  but  they  havo 
lost  all  brilliancy,  and  they  illustrate  in  a  remarkable  way 
the  inexpediency  of  a  manner-  of  painting  which  would 
suffer  from  the  mephitic  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  place  of 
meeting.  Pure  frescos  would  have  remained  clear  or  could 
have  been  cleaned,  whilst  retouched  frescos  darkened  with- 
out remedy. 

Another  remarkable  contemporary  artist,  Bernnrdino 
Pinturicchio  may  be  said  to  have  carried  distemper  painting 
over  fresco  to  the  most  extravagant  degree  of  any  master 
of  his  time.  He  fell  back  on  the  primitive  conventii'ns  of 
gilt  rilievo  ornaments  in  stucco  in  his  paintings,  on  hatch- 
ing with  gold,  and  other  barbaric  splendours  of  early  art. 
His  mural  pictures  at  Siena  resemble  illuminations  in  choral 
books;  They  are  in  excellent  preservation,  having  escaped 
damp  and  bad  air  within  the  well-built  libran'  of  tho 
cathedral. 

It  is  obvious  that  llie  progress  made  in  oil-painting  in 
the  1 5Ui  century  must  have  produced  important  elfects  upon 
fresco  and  ideas  connected  with  it.  Some  oil  painters 
transferred  to  their  art  the  light  brilliancy  of  wall  painting, 
and  notably  Michelangelo  in  his  oil  picture  for  Angelo  DonL 
L';i>iiardo  da  Vinci  estimated  more  justly  the  eapabiiitic^ 
of  the  >nore  poweiful  vehicle.  Tempera,  after  a  brief 
Elrugglo,  sank  I'cforc  iJ,  ,'.n  1  disappeared  from  amongst  ti.» 
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processes  of  art,  whilst  ia  mural  painting  the  habits  long 
prevalent  of  retouching  and  glazing  with  strong  distempers 
were  conQnned  for  a  time,  and  now  methods  were  invented 
to  niake  fresco  rival  the  splendour  and  force  of  oil.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  seen  that  tliis  could  be  ade- 
quately attained,  as  had  been  demonstrated  by  Masaccio, 
with  little  aid  from  extraneous  means.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
evidently  thought  that  fresco-painting  was  unequal  to  pro- 
duce the  efl'ects  which  he  desired,  and  he  executed  his  great 
mural  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Anghiari  in  encaustic,  and 
his  still  more  celebrated  work,  the  Last  Supper,  in  oil,  with 
what  disastrous  results  need  not  be  recorded  here  except 
as  a  warning  to  artists  to  avoid  methods  not  sanctioned  by 
experience  and  not  tested  by  time, 

A  period  is  now  reached,  the  close  of  tlic  IStli  and  first 
years  of  the  IGth  centuries,  when  modifications  were  made 
in  the  technical  preparations  for  fresco.  Benozzo  Gozzoli 
was  probibly  one  of  the  last  of  the  artists  who  drew  the 
•outlines  of  his  mural  pictures  upon  the  preparatory  coat  of 
plaster.  Writers  upon  fresco  have  only  noticed  one  illu.s- 
tration  of  this  custom  in  the  ruins  of  a  fresco  by  Pietro  di 
Orvieto  at  Piea,  but  it  was  a  generally  established  method 
from  the  13th  to  the  close  of  the  15lli  century. 

The  account  which  we  have  in  Vasaii  of  the  preparation 
of  the  cartoons  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michelangelo  for 
their  rival  mural  pictures  in  the  hall  of  the  municipal 
palace  of  Florence  brings  the  history  of  fresco-painting 
to  an  important  epoch.  The  execution  of  such  full- 
size  drawings,  and  of  tho  previous  sketches  and  studies 
requisite  uuder  the  circumstances,  involved  an  amount 
of  thought  and  care  hitherto  little  contemplated.  The 
drawings  in  red  on  walls  or  rough  plaster  were  freely 
•executed  with  little  study,  and  were  not  calculated  to 
improve  tho  artist's  skill  in  the  delineation  of  form  ;  but 
the  preparation  of  the  cartoon  v.-as  for  art  tho  must  im- 
portant step  ever  taken  towards  tho  cultivation  of  mastery 
in  design,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  that  profound  know- 
ledge of  form  which  characterized  the  great  painters  of  tho 
first  part  of  the  IGth  century,  the  golden  age  of  art.  Tho 
cartoonist  Grst  prepared  his  sketch  on  a  small  scale,  then 
made  his  studies  from  nature,  either  in  separate  drawings 
or  in  a  general  delineation  of  the  entire  composition.  In 
like  manner  he  considered  accessories  and  details,  and  made 
careful  studies  of  drapery.  Some  artists  modelled  tho 
whole  subject  so  as  to  observe  the  light  and  .shade.  This 
done,  the  paper  for  tho  cartoon  was  stretched  and  squared. 
Pupils  were  sometimes  employed  to  transfer  tho  sketches 
to  this  the  working  drawing.  How  carefully  such  cartoons 
■were  sometimes  executed  is  described  in  the  most  interest- 
ing manner  in  the  history  of  that  famous  one  which 
Michelangelo  drew  with  such  infinite  pains.  The  wall  to 
l3e  painted  was  then  squared  like  the  cartoon,  which  was 
-cut  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  and  so  was  fitted  by  the 
help  of  the  squares  to  the  freshly  laid  intonaco.  The  out- 
line was  then  transferred  to  the  yielding  plaster  cither  by 
the  help  of  tho  pounce  bag,  the  cartoon  having  been  pricked, 
or  it  ivas  marked  through  the  paper  with  the  stylus.  It 
is  profoundly  interesting  to  observe  tlie  different  methods 
followed  by  the  old  masters  in  preparing  the  outline.  The 
■two  greatest  of  all,  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  were  scrupu- 
lously careful.  They  transferred  the  forma  to  the  wet  in- 
tonaco with  the  pounce,  after  which  Michelangelo  marked 
them  in  some  places  with  a  very  sharj)  cutting  point.  Sod- 
•doma,  a  great  painter,  was  on  the  contrary  very  careless  in 
the  prejiaration  of  his  cartoon  and  its  transfer  to  the  plaster. 
He  frequently  altered  tho  drawing  whilst  painting.  I'.ernar- 
<lino  Luini  was  content  with  mere  indic.it-ions'of  tlie 
contours.  Pordenone  indicates  a  fiery  spirit  in  his  mode  of 
hashing  them  in  with  any  sharp  instrument  at  hand. 

The  bisloiy  of  the  practice  uf  fresco-painting  now  reached 


its  apex  in  the  works  or  MicticIangelo  and  Raphael ;  those  ol 
a  long  line  of  great  mural  painters  have  illustrated  in  vari-  i 
ous  ways  most  of  the  technical,  processes  of  this  difhcult  ■ 
but  noble  art.  Michelangelo  was  unwilling  to  paint;  he 
remarked  to  Pope  Julius,  "  It  is  not  my  profession ;"  yet  his  ' 
frescos  may  bo  taken  as  perfect  types  of  what  ought  to  bo 
aimed  at  by  every  practitioner,  so  far  as  method  is  concerned, 
apart  from  the  ret^-ijching  in  distemper.  Tho  following 
apparently  was  his^^moile  of  painting.  The  local  colour 
was  laid  on  and  modelled  into  the  cool  shadow — (tho  use  of 
terra  vert  in  shadow  had  now  disappeared,  aud  grey  taken 
its  place) — with  that  perfect  knowledge  of  form  and  truth 
of  gradation  habitual  to  Michelangelo,  and  observable  in  all 
his  drawings.  The  lights  were  then  painted  with  a  full 
brush  and  softened  into  the  half  tints;  then  tho  darker  parts 
of  the  shadows  were  added.  It  is  ob.servable  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  great  artist  that  he  modelled  the  colour  in  fresco 
with  all  the  breadth  and  impasto  which  slow  drying  oil  paint 
makes  possible.  This  distinguishes  at  a  glance  his  work 
from  that  of  his  assistants,  which  is  laboriously  stippled. 
It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  possib;!ity  of  doubt  that 
Michelangelo  was  not  sati-sfied  with  pure  fresco-painting  ; 
but  he  did  not  repaint  with  distemper, — he  mfrcly  glazed 
with  a  thin  coatiug  of  a  blackish  grey  mixed  with  size, 
which  he  applied  in  some  places  with  wiishes,  in  others  with 
stippling.  This  is  very  different  from  the  older  methods : 
of  painting  over-the  fresco  with  solid  distemper  colour. 

In  tho  celebrated  mural  paintings  of  Uaphacl  in  the  Va- 
tican changes  of  method  are  very  observable ;  yet  it  may 
reasonably  bo  inferred  that  the  great  artist's  wish  was  to 
paint  in  pure  fresco.  A  century  before  the  execution  of 
tlie.so  works,  Masaccio  had  shown  what  great  results  could  be 
achieved  without  having  recourse  to  extensive  retouchings, 
aud  Raphael  carefully  studied  his  frescos.  In  his  exquisite 
early  fresco  in  San  Severo  in  Perugia  he  showed  that  he 
adhered  to  these  principles.  In  his  famous  Vatican  frescos 
he  at  first  partially  adhered  to  the  mixed  method:  besides 
moderate  retouching  in  the  usual  manner,  he  prepared  by 
a  coat  of  red  in  fresco  for  painting  blue  in  distemper ;  but 
when  ho  executed  the  noble  picture  of  the  School  of  Athens, 
he  evidently  desired  to  got  rid  of  this  old  system,  and  he 
painted  tiio  blues  without  preparation  on  the  damp  intonaco. 
It  was  well  known  from  an  early  period  of  tho  art  that 
uhramariiio  resisted  the  caustic  action  of  lime.  Whatever 
the  Hue  which  Raphael  used  on  this  occasion,  it  has  faded 
more  than  the  other  colours  in  the  picture,  which  is  there- 
fore now  out  of  harmony,  and  his  experiment  so  far  failed. 
At  other  times  the  contrary  result  is  observable.  In  tho 
Aurora  by  Guido  it  is  the  other  colours  which  have  faded, , 
and  the  blues  are  now  too  strong,  showing  that  ultramarine 
if  carefully  prepared  stands  better  than  other  colours. 
Gucrcino  is  the  artist  who  has  introduced  blue  in  pure  fresco 
with  most  technical  skill,  and  con.iequenlly  his  works  re- 
tain a  harmony  which  is  very  rare.  Raphael  evidently 
aimed  at  pure  fresco-painting,  hut  may  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results  ;  for  ho  allowed  the  greatest  latl- 
tude  to  hi.s  pupils,  who  employed  distemper  and  apparently 
other  vehicles  copiously,  when  executing  portions  of  their 
master's  works.  When  he  died,  charged  as  they  were  with 
the  completion  of  the  Stanze,  and  provided  with  his  designs, 
they  at  once  commenced  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Hall  of 
Constantino  to  paint  in  oil,  as  if  they  had  been  converted 
by  their  niasbcr'a  rival  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  Such  was 
the  ailmiiation  excited  by  these  works  that  Cardinal 
Dovizza  da  nibbiena  wrote, — "  The  pupils  of  Raphael  havo 
executed  a  specimen  of  a  figure  in  oil  on  the  wall,  which 
was  .a  beautiful  work  of  art,  so  much  so  that  no  one  would 
look  at  tho  rooms  painted  in  fresco  by  Raphael" 

These  were  idle  discussions  and  idle  experiments ;  each 
branch  of  art  has  its  field  of  operation,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
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gruiiod  tliat  the  old  masters  generally  were  not  satisfied 
tvith  the  effect  of  pure  frcsco-paiDting.  Masaccio  trium- 
phantly illustrated  its  true  powers.  Iq  the  Brancacci 
chapel  at  Florence  the  perfection  to  which  the  noble  art 
may  be  carried  without  extraneous  aid  is  ampily  illustrated. 
la  the  efforts  made  to  give  fresco  the  richness  of  colour  and 
force  of  chiaroscuro  of  oil-painting,  its  finest  qualities  were 
in  fact  destroyed.  In  the  attempt  there  is  a  manifest  con- 
•  fusion  of  ideas.  Fresco-painting  is  in  a  special  manner 
the  hand-maiden  of  architecture,  with  which  it  harmonizes 
«nd  to  which  it  adapts  itself  in  a  manner  from  which  oil- 
painting  seeks  to  escape.  Oil-painting  asserts  itself,  fresco 
aims  rather  to  adorn  and  complete  the  architecture  with 
-which  it  IS  associated ;  but  its  history  shows  that  not  all 
artists  understood  its  true  limits  or  its  real  mission. 

Some  lessons  taught  us  by  the  results  now  ascertainable 
«f  the  technical  processes  of  the  old  masters  may  be  summed 
up.  The  importance  of  careful  construction  of  the  wall  so 
as  to  prevent  the  action  of  damp  is  evident.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  walls  are  those  of  brick  with  facings  in  the  ancient 
Roman  manner.  The  ruinous  consequences  of  badly  con- 
structed roofs  have  been  shown  by  the  state  of  the  mural 
paintings  at  Assisi.  That  pure  fresco  is  a  much  more 
durable  art  than  the  mixed  method  of  fresco  and  distemper- 
painting  is  obvious.  Of  distempers  used,  those  containing 
animal  matter  are  the  worst,  especially  that  prepared  from 
«ggs,  for  when  they  are  assailed  by  damp,  black  fungi  spread 
over  such  pictures  and  ruin  them.  It  is  needless  now  to 
point  to  the  disastrous  results  which  must  follow  the  use  of 
■white  lead;  for  as  a  pigment  in  tempera-painting  its  great 
•defect  is  known  to  all  artists;  The  emplojTiicnt  of  pozzolana 
-in  the  preparatory  coats  of  plaster  may  appear  to  be 
favourably  supported  by  ancient  examples.  Pozzolana  is 
a  volcanic  ash,  which,  mixed  with  lime,  forms  the  famous 
Koman  cement,  and  has  admirable  qualities ;  but  it  must 
mot  be  forgotten  how  Michelangelo  suffered  from  using 
it,  and  how  mould  spread  on  his  frescos.  The  ancient 
masters  prepared  intonaco  in  two  ways, — with  lime  and 
sand,  and  with  lime  and  marble  dust.  If  the  sand  used 
is  quartz,  the  mixture  is  insoluble,  and  the  fresco  painted 
Tiponlt  will  be  permanent.  If  marble  dust,  on  the  contrary, 
le  preferred,  as  it  was  by  many  old  master.':  from  its  beauty, 
it  is  soluble,  and  it  facilitates  the  formation  of  sal  nitre  on 
the  surface,  a  eommon  enemy  and  a  dangerous  one  of  frescos, 
for  it  destroys  the  colours.  It  is  important  that  lightning 
■conductors  should  be  provided  ;  as  at  Assisi  the  action  of 
the  electric  fluid  on  the  frescos  of  the  vaults,  where  it  has 
played  over  the  surface,  has  blackened  tlicni. 

The  Germau.s,  who  have  done  much  for  the  restoration 
•of  fresco  in  the  present  century,  have  added  to  the  list  of 
•colours  formerly  in  use,  and  in  doing  so  liavo  been  aided 
by  modern  chemistry.  They  have  also  e.Npcrinicntally  fixed 
the  time  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  the  lime  for  the 
intonaco,  and  have  greatly  improved  the  structure  of  walls 
intended  to  be  painted.  They  have  resLored  the  ancient 
method  of  lining  walls  internally  with  brii;l< ;  lliey  have  in- 
terposed shoots  of  lead  between  the  bases  ot  those  walls  and 
the  foundations,  and  prevent  the  descent  of  damp  from 
above  in  the  same  way.  They  consider  it  enough  to  keep 
the  lime  to  be  used  fur  from  ten  to  twelve  ni.nillis,  whether 
for  the  intonaco  or  for  painting  with;  and  the  fcllowitig  is 
.a  list  of  the  colours  which  tlifv  have  added  to  those  em- 
ployed by  the  old  masters: — liaw  and  burnt  terra  di  sicna, 
all  kinds  of  burnt  ochres,  a  Inkc-colourcd  burnt  vitriol,  a 
pvrple  burnt  vitriol,  raw  and  burnt  iiinbcr,  Cologne  caith 
turnt  forming  an  excellent  black,  chrome  green,  cobalt 
^reeii.aud  for  blue  cobalt. as  now  prepanii,  or  imitations  of  it. 

The  •'."■'scos  of  the  Venetian  masters,  and  those  of  Antonio 
Allegn  da.  Correggio,  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
technical  pijcesses  of  mural  painting.     As  might  be  cx- 
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pecfed,  the  works  of  the  Venetians,  which  are  compara 
tively  few  in  number,  show  more  attention  to  colour  than 
to  form,  and  they  are  slight  in  execution.  The  most 
brilliant  are  those  by  Paul  Veronese,  whose  ideas  of  colour 
and  effect  in  a  special  manner  fitted  him  to  deal  with  the 
conditions  of  monumental  art.  Correggio  illustrates,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  magic  effects  of  sunlight  alternating 
.with  shade,  and  the  beauty  of  form  and  feature  which  dis- 
tinguish the  immortal  artist.  Technically,  his  processes 
resemble  those  of  other  Italian  masters,  and  his  works  have 
suffered  in  the  same  manner  and  from  the  same  causes. 

Enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  explain  the  pro- 
cesses of  fresco-painting  as  practised  by  the  greatest 
masters  oi.  the  art.  Some  of  these  have  led  to  their  decay, 
but  a  combination  of  ignorance  and  carelessness  on  tha 
part  of  the  Italians  themselves  has  been  the  chief  cause  ol 
the  widespread  ruin  of  the  greatest  examples  of  the  ark 
of  painting  which  the  genius  of  any  nation  has  produced. 

Modem  Fresco-PaMi7ig.—i:ht  practice  of  painting  in  ficsco  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  tiine  in  Italy ;  it  has  been  employed 
not  only  for  the  decoration  of  churches,  public  buildings,  and 
piivate  residences,  but  also  for  painting  exteriors.  The  traditional 
liabit  of  painting  the  exteriors  of  houses  prevalent  in  Genoa  and  its 
neighbourhood  for  centuries,  and  less  frequently  in  other  pans 
of  Italy,  still  continues,  although  in  an  incompetent  manner  and  by 
painters  of  a  much  more  ordinary  class  than  formerly.  For  the 
execution  of  inteiiorwoik  excellent  fresco-painters  are  readily  found, 
and  the  Italians  of  the  present  d.iy  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
their  predecessors  in  practical  skill,  however  little  they  may  equal 
them  in  the  high  characteristics  of  art.  Modern  Italian  masters 
paint  in  pure  fresco  with  much  force  of  colour,  satisfactory  execution, 
and  excellent  finish ;  they  repudiate  the  old  system  of  retouching' 
with  distemper  colours,  whilst  apart  from  the  practice  of  fresco  they 
are  probably  the  best  painters  in  distemper  in  Europe.  In  this  art 
they  paint  like  the  old  masters  with  the  egg  vehicle,  but  as  a 
sep;irate  art  of  mural  painting,  and  never  as  an  adjunct  to  fresco. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  soveral  Geiman 
artists  resident  in  Rome  studied  the  art  of  fresco  with  much  zeal, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem  school  of  fresco-painters  in 
Gemiany.  Some  of  them  acquired  a  great  amount  of  technical 
skill,  and  followed  the  system  of  the  old  masters,  by  training  pupils 
as  assistants  with  satisfactory  results,  and  thus  were  enabled  to 
undertake  jiublic  work  with  comparative  facility  and  at  a  reasonable 
exjiense.  As  already  noticed,  they  improved  the  art  in  import.ant 
technical  respects,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  edifices  to  be  painted, 
and  settled  the  best  methods  for  preparing  the  lime  for  plastering 
with,  and  for  ]\iiDting. 

In  France  the  art  of  fn;sco-painting  h.as  not  been  successfully 
developed.  Funch  artists  who  practice  mural  painting  with  great 
ability  prefer  oil  or  wax-painting,  an  ancient  method  which  they  aa 
Well  as  the  Italians  and  Germans  have  with  much  care  and  ingenuity 
endeavoured  to  revive.  They  have  not  been  able  to  restore  ihe 
ancient  encaustic,  but  they  have  devised  useful  and  beautiful  modes 
of  mural  painting  and  decoration. 

A  zealous  attempt  waS  made  in  England  to  promote  the  crt  of 
mural  painting  in  fresco,  in  connexion  with  the  decoration  of  tha 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London.  Caicful  inquiries  were  made 
in  Germ.any  .and  Italy,  and  a  valuable  amount  of  information  was 
g.athered  and  puMisheil;  and,  after  various  c.-penments,  .artists  oi 
di.stmction  and  .ability  were  employed  to  paint  in  fresco  in  the 
lloubC  of  Lords  and  in  (•ther  parts  of  tlic  new  national  cdi6ce. 
Notwithstanding  the  di/lleullies  wlilch  beset  them  in  tho  practice 
of  an  art  so  iiew  to  their  cciiptieiu'e  and  so  djtl'ercnt  Iri'in  their 
n^ual  liabits,  a  considerable  amount  of  success  w.is  achieved,  higlily 
rreditablo  to  them  and  to  their  zoal  and  perseverance.  Rut 
fresco. painting  has  not  been  domiciled  in  Great  Brilani,  nor  has 
any  great  school  of  mural  paintei-s  been  formed.  The  excellent 
aitists  emi'loycd  iliJ  not  fonii  schi>ols  as  in  Germany  or  in  Italy, 
or  :is  in  Fiame  in  a  ditlercnt  branch  of  art ;  and  without  tlie  aid  of 
trained  assistants  public  painting  is  impossible  at  a  cost  which  can 
be  brought  within  rcasouable  hniils. 

licfore  the  ivvival  of  freseopaiiiting  in  London,  Mr  Ze])haniab 
IVU,  a  Scottish  artist,  who  hud  studied  the  art  in  Italy,  painted 
-suine  clever  and  forcible  fiTScos  at  Muirhousc,  near  Edinburgh, 
vhich  after  the  )ap-.c  of  ab.>i;t  fony-llve  years  are  still,  with  ihe 
exception  of  the  yellows,  fi-esli  and  in  excellent  condition. 

Sec  CfnnJno  Cennini.  Tf<tftot/i  delta  Pifttiro  (Tncllsh  ti-flns!.lllon  by  Mn - 
>fcn1fli-ld.  IH4-I);  Vosail  If  I'K.-  Jt'ipiu  frcrtffnri  /'ilfofl.  Sojtlori.  «  Areftitevi-^ 
Ijstlake,  SfnleriulA  /or  a  Jfisroty  of  Oil  Painting  {coiilsiniiic  a  brief  esMy  on 
ficseo-iwiintliiK).  LSI?:  C.  llOiith  wn-ion.  Kiinjit  on  Fie8t-o-P«mIim:.*'  In  the 
.leeond  Report  of  t tie  Commiisiofrrs  of  tlte  Fine  Arts,  Lonrt.m,  J.S43.  anj  the  same 
fllirhnv's  Li/e  arid  W'oris  of  Mietielnu'V-lo  hiioiuivrotx,  IS'G,  b1m3  the  R'pcrti  ot 
Ihe  Cvniiuisslonera  on  llie  ilne  Arts,  LyiiJoa.  tjciii  1S1;\  (C.  H.  W.) 
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FRESCOEALDI,  Girolamo,  a  celebrated  musical  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Ferrara  in  10S7.  Little  is  kncwn  of  his 
life  except  that  he  studied  music  at  his  birthplace  under 
Alessandro  Millevillo,  and  owed  his  iirst  reputation  to  his 
beautiful  voice.  According  to  cue  account  he  went  to 
Belgium,  at  that  time  still  a  centre  of  the  art,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  till-lGOS,  after  which  period 
he  appears  to  have  settled  in  Italy,  at  first  in  Milan,  and 
from  1G27  in  Rome,  where  three  years  later  he  obtained  the 
office  of  organist  of  St  Peter's  Cathedral.  At  this  period 
]ie  had  acquired  great  fame  as  a  virtuoso  on  the  organ,  and 
according  to  Baiai  no  less  than  30,000  people  flocked  to  St 
Peter's  op.  his  first  appearance  there.  He  also  excelled  as  a 
teacher,  Frohberger,  the  celebrated  German  organist  and 
precursor  of  Bach,  being  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
pupils.  Frescobaldi's  compositions  show  tlie  consummate 
art  of  the  early  Italian  school,  and  his  works  for  the  organ 
more  especially  are  full  of  tho  finest  devices  of  fagal  treat- 
ment. He  also  wrote  numerous  vocal  compositions,  such  as 
canzone,  motets,  hymns,  &c.,  a  collection  of  madrigals  for 
five  voices  (Antwerp,  1608)  being  among  the  earliest  of 
Ills  published  works.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  suffi- 
ciently established.     F(5tis  conjectures  1651. 

FRESNEL,  AuGUSTiN  Jean  (1788-1827),  an  illustrioua 
French  physicist,  the  son  of  an  architect,  was  born  at 
Broglio,  in  the  department  of  Eure,  in  France,  May  10, 17SS. 
His  early  progress  in  learning  was  slow,  and  when  eight 
years  old  he  was  still,  unable  to  read.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  entered  the  Ecole  Centrals  in  Caen,  and  at  sisteen 
and  a  half  the  "ficole  Polytechnique,  where  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  di'3tinction.  Thencs  he  went  to  the  Ecole  des 
Fonts  etChiuss^ea.  He  served  as  an  engineer  succes.=ively 
)□  the  departments  of  Vendiie,  Drome,  and  lUe-et-Villaine ; 
but  his  espousal  of  the  cauie  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814 
occasioned,  on  Napoleon's  reaccession  to  power,  the  loss 
of  his  appointment.  On  the  second  restoration  he  obtained 
a  post  as  engineer  ia  Paris,  where  much  of  his  life  Irora 
that  time  was  spent.  His  researches  in  optics,  continued 
until  his  deatli,  appear  to  have  been  begun  about  tlie 
year  1814,  wheu  he  prepared  a  paper  on  Iha  aberration  of 
light,  which,  however,  was  not  publishei  In  1818  he  read 
his  celebrated  memoir  on  diffraction,  for  which  in  the  ensu- 
ing year  he  received  c'ne  prize  of  t'ne  Academy  of  Scieac23 
at  Paris.  He  was  in  1823  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  1825  he  became  a  member  of  tho 
Royal  Society  of  London,  which  in  1827,  at  tho  time  of 
his  last  illness,  awarded  him  the  Rumford  medal.  In  1819 
lie  was  nominated  a  commissioner  of  lighthouses,  for  which 
he  was  the  first  to  construct  compound  lenses  as  substitutes 
for  mirrors  (see  Lightqouses).  Fresnel  died  of  consumption 
at  Ville-d'Avray,  i:car  Paris,  July  U,  1827.  The  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light  enunciated  by  Hooke,  and  upheld  by 
Huygens  and  Euler,  but  first  founded  upon  experimental 
demonstration  by  Thomas  Voung,  was  extended  to  a  large 
class  of  optical  phenomena,  aud  permanently  established,  by 
the  brilliant  discoveries  and  the  mathematical  deductions 
of  Fresnel.  By  the  use  of  two  piano  mirrors  of  metal, 
forming  with  each  other  an  angle  of  nearly  180°,  he  avoided 
the  diffraction  caused  in  Grimaldi's  experiment  on  inter- 
ference by  the  employment  of  apertures  for  the  transmission 
of  the  light,  and  was  thus  enabled  in  tbo  most  conclusive 
manner  to  account  for  tho  phenomena  of  interference  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  undnlatory  theory.  With  Arago  lie 
stadied  the  laws  of  thennterfercnce  of  polarized  rays,  and 
discovered  that  though  when  similarly  polarized  they  affect 
each  other  as  do  ordinary  rays,  yet  when  rectangularly 
polarized  they  have  no  power  of,  irvterference.  Circularly 
polarized  light  Fresnel  obtained  by  means  of  a  rhomb  of 
glass,  known  as  "  Frcsnel's  rhomb,"  having  obtuse  angles  of 
12C°  ar.d  acute  angles  of  51°.     His  labours  in  the  cause 


of  o'piical  science  received  during  his  lifetime  only  scant- 
public  recognition,  and  so:,-,e  of  his  papers  were  not  priiitcit 
by  the  .Academy  of  Sciences  til!  many  years  after  his  de- 
cease. But,  as  he  wrote  to  Young  in  1824,  in  him  "that 
sensibility,  or  that  vanity,  which  people  call  love  of  glory  "" 
had  been  blunted.  "  All  the  compliments,"  he  says,  "  that 
I  have  received  from  Arago,  Laplace,  aud  Biot  never  gave- 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  discovery  of  a  theoretic  truth, 
or  the  confirmation  of  a  calculation  by  experiment."  For 
further  details  as  to  the  scientific  achievements  of'  Fresnel 
see  Aeaoo  and  Optics.  His  papers  were  published  chiefl/ 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  bulletin* 
of  the  Soci^td  Philomatique,  aud  the  Annates  de  Chimie.  i 
See  Duleau,  "Notice  sur  Fresnel,"  Hcxme  Uncy.,  t,  xxxix. j 
Ar.'i^o,  (EtnTcs  completes,  t.  i. ;  and  Dr  G.  Peacock,  Miscellaneous 
lyorks  of  Thomas  Young,  voL  i. 

FRESNILLO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Zacate- 
0X9,  is  situated  30  miles  N.W.  of  Zacatecas,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Santiago  river,  in  the  plain  which  divides  the  moun- 
tains of  Santa  Cruz  and  Deganos  from  the  Zacatecas  range. 
It  is  well  built,  and  its  streets  are  clean  and  regular.  The' 
country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  pretty  and  fer- 
tile, and  maize  and  wheat  are  cultivated.  Fresnillo  is  noted 
chiefly  for  its  silver  mines  situated  at  the  adjacent  knoll  of 
Pioauo.  They  were  discovered  in  1569,  and  for  a  long 
period  have  been  the  most  productive  in  the  country,  the 
annual  yield  averaging  more  than  £500,000.  A  school  of 
mines  was  founded  in  1853.     Population  about  15,000. 

FRESNOY,  Charles  Alphonse  du  (1611-1665),  a- 
painter  and  writer  on  his  art,  was  born  in  Paris,  son  of  aa 
apothecary.  He  was  destined  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  well  educated  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but,  having  a  nat^ 
ural  propensity  for  the  fine  arts,  he  would  not  apply  to  his 
inteuded  vocation,  and  was  allowed  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  design  under  Perrier  and  Vouet.  .  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  went  off  to  Rome,  with  no  resources;  he  drew  ruins  and 
architectu'-al  subjects.  After  two  years  thus  spent,  he  re- 
encountered  his  old  fellow-student  Pierre  Mignard,  and  by 
his  aid  obtained  some  amelioration  of  his  professional  pros- 
pects. He  studied  Raphael  and  the  antique,  went  ia 
1633  to  Venice,  and  in  1656  returned  to  France.  During 
two  years  he  was  now  employed  in  painting  altar-pieces  ia 
the  chateau  of  Raincy,  landscapes,  itc.  His  death  was 
caused  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy  followed  by  palsy  ;  he  ex- 
pired at  Villiers  le  Bel,  near  Paris.  He  never  marrifed.  His 
pictorial  works  are  few ;  they  are  correct  in  drawing, 
with  something  of  the  Caracci  in  design,  and  of  Titian  in 
colLiuring,  but  wanting  fire  and  expression,  and  insufficient 
to  keep  his  name  in  any  eminent  repute.  He  is  remembered 
now  almost  entirely  as  a  writer  rather  than  painter.  His 
Latin  poem,  De  Arte  GrapMca,  was  written  during  his 
Italian  sojourn,  and  embodied  his  observations  on  the  art 
cf  painting ;  it  may  be  termed  a  critical  treatise  on  the 
practice  of  the  art,  with  general  advice  to  students.  The- 
precepts  are  sound  according  to  the  standard  of  his  time  ,- 
the  poeticil  merits  slender  enough.  The  Latin  style  ia 
formed  chiefly  on  Lucretius  and  Horace.  This  poem  was 
fir^t  published  by  Mignard,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  In  1684  it  was  turned  into  French  by 
Roger  da  Piles  ;  Dryden  translated  the  work  into  English. 
prose  ;  and  a  rendering  into  verse  by  Mason  followed,  to- 
which  Sir  .Tosluia  Reynolds  added  some  annotations. 

FRF.UDENSTADT,  a  town  of  TViirtembcrg,  circle  of  the 
Clack  Forest,  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Murg,  42  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  It  has  a  largo  square,  a  town- 
house,  and  a  Protestant  church  of  late.  Gothic  architecture, 
with  two  naves  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  one  .of 
which  the  male  aud  in  the  other  the  fern-ale  members  of 
the  congregation  worship  oeparately.  The  manufacture? 
)i:clude  woollen  cl-jlh,  nails,  white  lead,  potash,  and  Prussiar- 
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olue  ;  and  there  is  some  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  wood. 
Treudenstadt  was  founded  in  1599  by  Protestant  refugees 
from  Austria,  and  at  first  it  received  from  Duke  Frederick 
the  name  of  Frederickstadt,  which  on  account  of  the  peace- 
ful prosperity  of  the  town  was  afterwards  changed  to  Freu- 
•denstadt.  The  population  in  1875  was  5325. 
^  FREUDEXTHAL,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  of 
Troppau,  on  the  Black  Water,  22  miles  AV.  of  Troppau.  It 
has  a  large  castle,  a  Fiarist  college,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
head  real-school,-  and  an  under  real-school.  Its  principal 
industries  are  linen  and  woollen  weaving,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  leather,  chemicak,  and  metal  wares.  The  popu- 
lation in  1S69  was  6243. 

FREYA,  in  Teutonic  mythology,  one  of  the  Vanen,  or 
spirits  of  the  breathing  wind,  which  have  their  abode  in 
Vansheim,  or  middle  air  between  the  upper  and  under 
world.  Freya,  or  Fregga,  becomes  the  wife  of  Odur  or 
Woden  (Odin),  and  the  mother  of  Jord,  the  earth,  thus 
answering  to  the  Greek  Demeter.  In  the  myth  of  Thor, 
whose  hammer  is  stolen  by  the  giant  Thoym,  Freya  lends 
her  feather-garment  to  Loki,  and  thus  enables  him  to  go 
in  search  of  it.  Thoym  refuses  to  give  it  up,  unless  Freya 
win  consent  to  be  his  wife;  and  as  Freya  will  not  go,  Thor, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Heimdall,  descends. to  Jotunheim  in 
the  disguise  of  a  bride,  and  Thoym,  taking  the  god  to  be 
Freya,  meets  bis  doom  at  his  hands  at  the  moment  of  his 
fancied  nuptials. 

FREYCINET,  Louis  l;l.*.ude  Des.*.ulse3  de  (1779- 
18-42),  French  navigator,  was  bom  at  Montelimart  in 
Dauphiny,  August  7,  1779.  In  1793  he  entered  the 
Trench  nivy.  After  taking  part  in  several  engagements 
against  the  English,  he  joined  in  ISOO,  along  with  his 
brother  Henri  Louis  (1777-1S40),  who  afterwards  rose  to 
the  rank  of  admiral,  the  expedition  sent  out  under  Captain 
Baudin  in  the  "  Naturaliste  "  and  "Geographe"  to  explore 
the  south  and  south-west  coasts  of  Australia.  Much  of  the 
ground  already  gone  over  by  Flinders  was  revisited,  a.nd  new 
names  imposed  by  this  expedition,  which  claimed  credit  for 
discoveries  really  made  by  the  English  navigator  (see 
Flinders).  In  1805  Louis  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
«ntrusted  by  Government  with  the  work  of  preparing  the 
maps  and  plans  of  the  expedition.  In  1817  he  commanded 
the  "Uranie,"  iu  which  Arago  and  others  went  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  to  take  a  scries  of  pendulum  measurements.  This 
was  only  part  of  a  larger  scheme  for  obtaining  observations, 
not  only  in  geography  and  ethnology,  but  in  astronomy,  ter- 
Testrial  magneti.--ni,  and  meteorology,  and  for  the  coUection 
of  specimens  in  natural  history.  For  three  years  Freycinet 
cruised  about,  visiting  Australia,  the  Marianne,  Sandwich, 
and  other  Pacific  islands.  South  America,  and  other  places, 
returning  to  France,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
■"  Uranie,"  with  fine  collections  in  all  departments  of 
natural  history,  and  with  voluminous  notes  and  drawings 
which  form  an  important  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  countries  visited.  The  results  of  this  voyage  were 
published  under  Freycinet's  supervision,  with  the  title  of 
Voyagt  Aulour  du.  Mondt,  <tc.,  in  1825-44,  in  8  quarto 
■volumes,  and  several  folio  volumes  of  fine  plates  and  maps. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  completed.  Freycinet  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1825,  and  was  one 
•of  the  founders  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Societj-.  lie 
died  August  IS,  1842. 

FREYTAG,  Geoeg  Wilhelm  Feiedrich  (1788-1861), 
Arabist,  was  bom  at  Liineburg  on  the  i9th  of  September 
1768.  After  the  usu-al  preliminary  training  he  entered  the 
ttniversity  of  Gottingen  as  a  student  of  philology  and  theo- 
logy. From  1811  to  1813  he  acted  as  repetent  or  theo- 
logical tutor  there,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  sub-librarian,  at  Konigsberg,  unable,  it  is 
ea.id,  anylougcr  to  witness  thc.subjcction  of  llacover  to  the 


French.  In  1815  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  Prussian 
army,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  Paris,  where  lie  had 
ample  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite 
Oriental  studies.  On  the  proclamation  of  peace  he  resigned 
his  chaplaincy,  but  with  the  sanction  and  support  of  his 
Government  continued  his  researches  in  Arabicj  Persian,  and 
Turkish  at  Paris,  under  De  Sacy.  In  1819  he  wasappointed 
to  the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  recently 
established  university  of  Bonn;  and  this  post  he  continued 
to  hold  until  his  death,  -which  took  place  on  the  IGtli  of 
November  18G1.  Besides  publishing,  a  compendium  of 
Hebrew  grammar  {Kurzge/assie  Grammatik  der  Hehrdischen 
Sprache,  1835),  and  a  treatise  .on  Arabic  versification 
(Darstelhiny  der  Arahkchen  Vershimt,  1838),  he  edited 
two  volumes  of  Arabic  songs  {Hamasce  Carmina,  1828-52) 
and  three  of  Arabic  proverbs  (Arabum  Proverlia,  1838-43). 
But  his  principal  work  was  the  laborious  and  praiseworthy 
Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum  (1S30-37),  which  rapidly  super- 
seded the  earlier  lexicons,  and  which,  thongh  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  magnificent  torso  of  Lane,  is  likely  to 
remain  long  in  current  use  as  embodying  the  best  results 
of  the  labours  of  De  Sacy  and  his  school.  An  abridgment 
of  the  larger  work  was  published  in  1837. 

FRIAR,  from  the  Latin /ra<er  through  the  French /Vere 
{IXaX-frate  or fra^^-p^n.  frayle  m fray),  a  secondary  form 
of  a  word  which  is  common  to  all  tlie  Aryan  languages,  !.=! 
a  name  commonly  applied  in  English  to  any  lay  member  of 
any  mendicant  order.  One  who  has  received  ordination  is 
usually  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  father.  The  church 
of  Rome  at  present  recognizes  a  considerable  number  of 
mendicant  orders ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  word  first 
became  current  in  England,  there  were  practically  only  four, 
namely,  those  which  alone  had  been  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Gregory  X.  at  the  second  council  of  Lyons  in  1274.  They 
were  the  Eremite  or  Austin  Friars,  the  Carmelites  or  White 
Friars,  the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars  (sometimes  also 
called  preaching  friars),  and  the  Franciscans,  Minors,  or 
Grey  Friars.  For  some  estimate  of  the  influence  of  these 
begging  friars  on  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  England, 
see  England,  vol.  viii.  316,  317.  They  were  first  brought 
into  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  but  for 
many  years  afterwards  were  subject  to  the  provincials  in 
England.  The  "  Trinity  Friars  "  also  had  a  monastery  at 
Fail  in  Kyle  (Ayrshire);  and  their  provincial  had  at  one 
time  a  seat,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  in  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment. Members  of  the  same  order,  popularly  known  aa 
"  crouched  friars  "  or  cross-bearers  (fratres  cruciferi),  began 
to  appear  in  England  also  about  the  year  1244,  and  occa- 
sional reference  is  made  to  them  in  various  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  of  that  and  of  the  following  century ;  but 
they  never  attained  to  any  great  importance.     See  Mox» 

AGEISM,  CaRMEUTES,   DOMINICANS,  FKANaSCANS. 

FRIBOURG.     See  Freiburg. 

FRICTIOX  is  the  resistance  which  every  material  surface 
presents  to  the  sliding  of  any  other  such  surface  upon  it. 
This  resistance  is  due  to  the  roughness  of  the  surfaces;  the 
minute  projections  upon  each  enter  more  or  less  into  the 
minute  depressions  on  the  other,  and  when  motion  occurs 
these  roughnesses  must  either  be  worn  off,  or  continually 
lifted  out  of  the  hollows  into  which  they  have  fallen,  or 
both,  the  resistance  to  motion  being  in  either  case  quits 
perceptible  and  measurable.  Friction  is  preferably  spoken 
of  as  "  resistance  "  rather  than  '■  force,"  for  a  reason  exactly 
the  same  as  that  which  induces  us  to  treat  stress  rather  as 
molecular  resistance  (to  change  of  form)  than  as  force,  and 
which  may  be  stated  thus : — although  friction  can  be  utilized 
as  a  moving  force  at  will,  and  is  continually  so  used,  yet  it 
cannot  be  a  primary  moving  force;  it  can  transmit  or 
modify  motion  already  existing,  but  cannot  in  the  first  in- 
stnnce  c.'.use  it.     For  this  some  external  force,  not  friction^ 
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is  required."  The  analogy  witli  stress  appears  complete ;  the 
motion  of  the  "  driving  link  "  of  a  machine  is  communicated 
to  all  the  other  parts,  modified  or  unchanged  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  stresses  in  those  parts ;  but  the  actual 
setting  in  motion  of  the  driving  link  itself  cannot  come 
about  by  stress,  but  must  have  for  its  production  force  ob- 
tained directly  from  the  expenditure  of  some  form  of  energy. 
It  is  importaut,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  term  "  resist- 
ance "  should  not  be  allowed  to  mislead.  Friction  resists 
the  motion  of  one  surface  upon  another,  but  it  may  and  fre- 
quently does  confer  the  motion  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
and  in  this  way  causes,  instead  of  resists,  the  motion  of  the 
latter.  This  may  be  made  more  clear,  perhaps,  by  an  illus- 
Btration.  Suppose  we  have  a  leather  strap  A  passing  over 
a  fixed  cylindrical  drum  B,  and  let  a  pulling  force  or  eifort 
be  applied  to  the  strap.  The  force  applied  to  A  can  act  on 
B  only  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  them.  There  it 
becomes  an  effort  tending  eittier  to  move  A  upon  B,  or  to 
move  the  body  B  itself,  according  to  the  frictional  condi- 
tions. In  the  absence  of  friction  it  would  simply  cause  A 
to  slide  on  B,  so  that  we  may  call  it  an  effort  tending  to 
make  A  slide  on  B.  The  friction  is  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  surface  of  B  to  any  such  motion.  But  the  value  of 
this  resistance  is  not  in  any  way  a  function  of  the  effort 
itself, — it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  pressure  normal  to  the 
surfaces  and  the  nature  of  the  surfaces.  It  may  therefore 
be  either  less  or  greater  than  the  effort.  If  less,  A  slides 
over  B,  the  rate  of  motion  being  determined  by  the  excess 
of  the  effort  over  the  resistance  (friction).  But  if  the  latter 
be  greater,  no  sliding  ca'n  occur,  i.e.,  A  cannot,  under  the 
action  of  the  supposed  force,  move  upon  B.  The  effort 
between  the  surfaces  exists,  however,  exactly  as  before, — 
and  it  muat  now  tend  to  cause  the  motion  of  B.  Bat  the 
body  B  is  fixed, — or,  in  other  words,  we  suppose  its  resist- 
ance to  motion  greater  than  any  effort  which  can  tend  to 
move  it, — hence  no  motion  takes  place.  It  must  be 
specially  noticed,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  friction  between 
A  and  B  that  has  prevented  motion,  this  only  prevented  A 
moving  on  B, — it  b  the  force  which  keeps  B  stationary, 
whatever  that  may  be,  which  has  finally  prevented  any 
motion  taking  place.  This  can  be  easily  seen.  Suppose 
B  not  to  be  fixed,  but  to  be  capable  of  moving  against  some 
third  body  C  (which  might,  e.g.,  contain  cylindrical  bear- 
ings, if  B  were  a  drum  with  its  shaft),  itself  fixed,— -and 
further,  suppose  the  frictional  resistance  between  B  and  C 
to  be  the  only  resistance  to  B's  motion.  Then  if  this  be 
less  than  the  effort  of  A  upon  B,  as  it  of  course  may  be, 
this  effort  will  cause  the  motion  of  B.  Thus  friction 
causes  motion,  for  had  there  been  no  frictional  resistance 
between  the  snrfacas  of  A  and  of  B,  the  latter  body  would 
have  remained  stationary,  and  A  only  would  have  moved. 
In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  the  friction  between  A  and 
B  is  a  necessary  condition  of  B  receiving  any  motion  from 
the  external  force  applied  to  A, 

Without  entering  here  on  the  mathematical  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  friction,  some  general  conclusions  may  be 
pointed  out  which  have  been  arrived  at  as  the  results  of  ex- 
periment. The  "laws"  first  enunciated  by  Co.ulomb  (1781), 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Morin  (1 830-34),  have  been 
fotmd  to  hold  good  within  very  wide  limits.  These  are — 
i(l)  that  the  friction  is  proportional  to  the  normal  pressure 
between  the  surfaces  of  contact,  and  therefore  independent 
of  the  area  of  those  surfaces  (i.e.,  of  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure),  and  (2)  that  it  is  independent  of  the  velocity 
with  which  the  surfaces  slide  one  on  the  other.  For  many 
practical  purpo.?es  these  statements  are  sufliciently  accurate, 
and  they  do  in  fact  sensibly  represent  the  results  of  experi- 
ment for  the  pressures  and  at  the  velocities  mos.t  commonly 
occurring.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  these,  friction  is 
geaertiiy  measured  i:i  terms  simply  of  the  total  pressure 


between  the  surfaces,  by  multiplying  it  by  a  "  coefficient  of 
friction "  depending  on  the  material  of  the  surfaces  andt 
their  state  as  to  smoothness  and  lubrication.  But  beyond 
certain  limits  the  "  laws"  stated  are  certainly  incorrect,  and 
are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  practical  rules,  of  extensive 
application  certainly,  but  without  any  pretension  to  be- 
looked  at  as  really  general  laws. 

Coulomb  pointed  out  long  ago  that  the  resistance  of  a  body 
to  be  S3t  in  motion  was  in  many  cases  much  greater  than  the 
resistance  which  it  offered  to  continued  motion ;  and  since^ 
his  time  writers  have  always  distinguished  the  "  friction  o£ 
rest,"  or  static  friction,  from  the  "friction  of  motion,"  or 
kinetic  friction.  He  showed  also  that  the  value  of  the- 
former  depended  often  both  upon  the  intensity  of  the  pres- 
sure and  upon  the  length  of  tune  during  which  contact  had 
lasted,  both  which  facts  quite  agree  with  what  we  should 
expect  from  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  nature,  already 
mentioned,  of  the  causes  of  friction.  It  seems  not  unrea^ 
sonable  to  expect  that  the  influence  of  time  upon  frictiott 
should  show  itself  in  a  comparison  of  very  slow  with  very 
rapid  motion,  as  well  as  in  a  comparison  of  starting  (-ie.f 
motion  after  a  long  time  of  rest)  with  continued  motion. 
That  the  friction  at  the  higher  velocities  occurring  in  en- 
gineering practice  is  much  less  than  at  common  velocities 
has  been  shown  by  several  modern  experiments,  most  re- 
cently by  those  of  Captain  Douglas  Gallon  (Brit.  Assoc.^ 
Dublin  Meeting,  1878,  and  Inst.  MecL  Eng.,  Paris  and 
Manchester  Meetings,  1878)  on  the  friction  between  brake- 
blocks  and  wheels,  and  between  wheels  and  rails.  Until 
quite  lately,  however,  no  increase  in  the  coeflicient  of  friction 
had  ever  been  detected  at  slow  speeds,  but  the  recent  expe- 
riments of  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin  {Phil.  Trails.,  1877,  pt, 
2)  have  shown  coiclusively  that  at  extremely  low  veloci- 
ties (the  lowest  measured  was  about  '0002  feet  per  second^ 
there  is  a  sensible  increase  of  frictional  resistance  in  many 
cases,  most  notably  in  those  in  which  there  is  the  most- 
marked  difference  between  the  friction  of  rest  and  that  of 
motion.  .These  experiments  distinctly  point  to  the  conclu- 
cion,  although  without  absolutely  proving  it,  that  in  sucb 
cases  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  gradually  increase* 
as  the  velocity  becomes  extremely  small,  and  passes  without 
discontinuity  into  that  of  static  friction.  We  know  that 
both  at  vtry  high  and  very  low  pressures  the  coefficient  of 
friction  is  affected  by  the  intensity  of  pressure,  and  that, 
just  as  with  velocity,  it  can  only  be  regarded  aa  independent 
of  the  intensity  and  proportional  simply  to  the  total  load 
within  more  or  less  definite  limits.  Recent  experiment® 
have  not,  however,  been  directed  •so  much  to  this  point  as- 
to  the  influence  of  velocity,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, (a.  r  w.  K.) 

FPiIEDL.'^ND,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  the  chief  town  of  a. 
circle,  is  situated  in 'the  valley  of  the  Witticb  at  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  with  the  Rasnitz,  14  miles  E.  of 
Zittau.  Besides  the  old  town,  which  is  still  surrounded, 
by  walls,  it  contains  three  suburbs.  The  principal  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  Friedland 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  old  castle,  -which  occupies  an-. 
imposing  situation  on  a  small  hill  commanding  the  town. 
The  tower  of  this  building  was  erected  in  1014,  and  the- 
whole  structure  was  completed  in  1551.  It  was  several 
times  besieged  in  the  Thirty  Years'  and  Seven  Years'  Wars. 
In  1622  it  was  purchased  by  Wallenstein,  and  liia  likeness, 
painted  in  162G,  is  included  in  the  list  of  portraits  of  former 
possessors  of  the  castle  which  adorn  its  walls.  Thq  popu- 
lation in  1875  was  4432. 

FRIEDLAND,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  circle  of  Stargard,  is  situated  on  thf  • 
Miihlcnteich,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Strelitz.     It  is  surrounded; 
by  walls,  and  possesses  a  fine  Gothic  church  and  a  gym 
nasium.     It  has  manuiacBures  of  woollen  and  linen  clotlu . 
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leather,  and  tobacco.  Freidland  ■was  founded  m  1244  by 
the  margraves  John  and  OthoIIL  of  Brandsnburg.  The 
popuktion  in  1875  was  5086. 

FRIEDLAND,  a  tovm  of  Prussia,  in  the  government 
district  of  Konigiberg,  province  of  Prussia,  is  situated  on 
the  Alle,  27  milea  S.R  of  Konigsberg.  At  Friedland  Napo- 
leon gained  a  victory  over  the  Russians  under  Bennigsen 
(Jane  14),  which  led  to  the  peace  concluded  at  Tilsit  July 
7,  1807.     The  population  in  1875  was  3299. 

FRIEDLAND,  Vaientine.     See  Trotzendorf. 

FRIENDLY  ISLANDS.  The  group  thus  named  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  otherwise  called  after  the  name  of  its 
chief  island  Tonga,  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1613. 
It  hes  in  the  South  Pacific,  on  the  S.W.  limits  of  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Polynesian  race,  about  350  mUea  S.S.W. 
from  Samoa,  and  250  E.S.E.  from  FijL  ■  The  long  chain  of 
islands,  numbering  about  150,  though  with  a  collective  area 
hardly  exceeding  400  square  miles,  extends  from  18°  5' 
to  22°  29'  S.  lat.,  and  173°  52'  to  176°  10'  W.  long.,  and 
is  broken  into  three  groups,  viz.,  the  Tonga  to  the  S.,  Habal 
(which  again  is  divided  into  three  clusters)  in  the  centre, 
and  Haafulahao  or  Vavau,  to  the  N.  Along  the  W.  side 
of  the  N.  half  of  this  chain  is  a  line  of  volcanic  action, 
where  the  islands  (of  which  three  are  active  volcanoes)  are 
high  and  wooded,  one  peak  rising  over  5000  feet.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  islands  are  level,  averaging  40  feet 
high,  with  hills  rising  to  600  feet ;  their  sides  are  generally 
steep ;  they  are  formed  of  coral  limestone,  in  some  places  a 
compact  white  rock,  and  in  Yavau  occasionally  crystalline, 
and  containing  stalactitic  caves  of  great  beauty.  The 
surface  is  covered,  which  is  unusual  in  coral  islands,  with 
a  deep  rich  mould,  mixed  towards  the  sea  with  sand,  and 
having  a  substratum  of  red  or  blue  clay.  The  soil  is  thus 
very  productive,  although  water  is  scarce  and  bad.  Run- 
ning streams  are  very  rare,  but  streams  and  basins  of  clear 
water  occur  in  the  limestone  rock  below  the  surface. 
I  -  Jieefs. — Barrier  reefs  are  rare  ;  fringing  reefs  are  numer- 
ous, except  on  the  E.  side,  which  is  nearly  free,  and  there 
are  many  small  isolated  reefs  and  volcanic  banks  among  the 
islands.  If  the  reefs  impede  navigation  they  form  some 
good  harbours.  The  best  is  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Vavau ; 
another  is  on  the  N.  of  Tonga  at  Bangaimotu. 
I  Islands. — The  most  considerable  island  is  Tonya,  or 
Tonga-tabu  (the  Sacred  Tonga),  in  the  S.  group,  about  21 
by  12  miles,  and  128  square  miles  in  area,  which  contains 
the  capital,  Nukualofa.  The  vegetation  is  rich  and  beauti- 
ful, but  the  scenery  tame,  the  land  seldom  rising  above  60 
feet.  Eoa,  9  miles  to  the  S.E.  and  nearly  12  by  5  miles, 
is  600  feet  high,  and  much  more  picturesque,  diversified 
by  rocks  and  woods.  Vavau,  in  the  N.  group,  is  next  to 
Tonga  in  size,  42  miles  in  circumference  and  300  feet  high. 
Next  to  these  come  Nomuka  and  Lefuha  in  the  Habai 
group,  about  19  milea  in  circumference;  Tofua,  2846  feet. 
Late,  1820  feet,  and  Eao,  5080  feet  high,  which  are 
volcanic,  and  smaller.  Vavau  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
are  higher  and  more  varied  in  contour  than  those  to  the  S. 
The  islands  of  -the  central  group  arc  numerous  and  very 
fertile.  Earthquakes  are  frequent;  from  1845  to  1857 
volcanic  eruptions  were  very  vinlent,  and  islands  once 
fertile  were  devastated  and  nearly  destroyed.  A  new  island 
rose  from  the  sea,  and  was  at  once  named  "  Wesley,"  but 
disappeared  again. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  enervating ;  it  is  damp,  with 
heavy  dews  and  frequent  alternations  of  temperature, 
which  averages  75°-77°  F.,  though  considerably  higher  in 
Vavau.  Cool  S.E.  trade  winds  blow,  sometimes  with  great 
violence,  from  April  to  December.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  winds  blow  from  W.N.W.  and  N.,  with  rain  and 
occasional  destructive  hurricanes.       t 

Flora. — The  vosrstatioa  is  similar  to  that  of  Fiji,  but 


more  definitely  Indo-Malayan  irt  character ;  it  embraces  all 
the  plants  of  the  groups  to  the  E.,  with  many  that  are 
absent  there.  Ferns  abound,  some  of  them  peculiar,  and 
tree  ferns  on  the  higher  islands.  There  are  4  palms,  among 
them  the  Kentia  of  Fiji.  For  the  rest,  Gramineae,  Rnbi- 
acece,  Ficoideas,  Myrtaceae,  Euphorbiae,  Malvaceae,  and 
Leguminosae  predominate.  All  the  usual  fruit  treeS  and 
cultivated  plants  of  the  Pacific  are  found.  The  most 
valuable  timber  trees  are  the  tamanu  {CalopJiyllum  Bur- 
manni),  milo  (Thespesia  populnea),  futu  {Barringtonia 
speciosa),  mohemohe,  tavaki,  and  Casvarina  or  iron-wood. 

Fauna. — The  only  indigenous  land  mammalia  are  a  small 
rat,  and  a  few  curious  species  of  bats.  The  dog  and  the 
pig  were  no  doubt  introduced  by  maa  Sheep  and  cattle 
imported  of  late  years  by  Europeans  do  not  multiply,  owing 
to  insufficient  space  and  pasture.  Of  birds  some  30  kinds 
are  known,  an  owl  being  the  only  bird  of  prey;  parrots, 
pigeons,  kingfishers,  honey-suckers,  rails,  ducks,  and  other 
water  birds  are  numerous.  There  are  snakes  and  smalL 
lizards,  but  no  frogs  or  toads.  Of  insects  there  are  rela- 
tively few  kinds;  but  ants,  beetles,  and  mnsquitoes  abound. 
The  fishes,  of  an  Indo-Malay  type,  are  varied  and  numerous. 
Turtle  and  sea-snakes  abound,  as  do  moUusca,  of  which- 
a  few  are  peculiar,  and  zoophytes. 

People. — The  inhabitants  are,  intellectually,  perhaps  tha 
most  advanced  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  exercise  an 
influence  over  distant  neighbours,  especially  in  Fiji,  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers,  which  do  not  exceed 
20,000  or  25,000.  Their  conquests  have  extended  as  far 
as  Niue,  or  Savage  Island,  200  miles  to  the  R,  and  to 
various  other  islands  to  the  N.  In  Cook's  time  Poulaho, 
the  principal  chief,  considered  Samoa  to  be  within  hia 
dominions.  This  pre-eminence  may  perhaps  be  due  to  an 
early  infusion  of  Fijian  blood:  Pritchard  {Polynesian  Re- 
miniscences) observed  such  crosses  to  be  always  more 
vigorous  than  the  pure  races  in  these  islands ;  and  this 
influence  seems  also  traceable  in  the  Tongan  dialect,  and 
appears  to  have  been  partially  transmitted  thence  to  the 
Samoan.  Various  customs,  traditions,  and  names  of  places- 
point  to  a  former  relation  with  Fiji,  but  Fijian  influence  in 
Tonga  is  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  Tonga  in  Fiji 
(see  Fiji).  Their  prior  conversion  to  Christianity  gave  the 
people  material  as  weU  as  moral  advantages  over  their 
neighbours,  and  King  George,  a  very  remarkable  man,  and 
far  in  advance  of  his  people,  has,  during  a  long  reign,  made 
the  most  of  these. 

Until  recently  there  were,  as  in  Japan,  two  sovereigns ; 
the  higher  of  these,  called  Tui  Tonga  (Chief  of  Tonga),  waa 
greatly  reverenced,  bnt  for  at  least  the  last  200  years  has 
enjoyed  little  power.  The  real  ruler,  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  state,  were  members  of  the  Toubo  family,  from  which 
also  the  wife  of  the  Tui  Tonga  was  always  chosen,  whose 
descendants  through  the  female  line  had,,  under  the  title 
of  "  tamaha,"  special  honours  and.  privileges,  recalling  the 
"  vasu  "  of  Fiji.'  Below  these  came  the  Eiki  or  chiefs,  and 
next  to  them  the  class  called  Matabul6.  These  were  the 
hereditary  counsellors  and  companions  of  the  chiefs,  and 
conveyed  to  the  people  the  decisions  formed  at  their  assem- 
blies. They  also  directed  the  national  ceremonies,  and 
preserved  the  popular  traditions.  During  the  long  civil 
wars  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  institution  of  Tnl 
Tonga  lapsed,  and  various  chiefs  became  independent,  bnt 
they  were  gradually  subdued,  and  the  whole  group  united 
by  King  George.  He.commuted  for  a  money  payment  the 
service  due  from  the  common  people  to  their  chiefs,  whom 
he  assembles  in  a  sort  of  parliament,  having  in  1862  esta- 
blished a  "constitutional  government"  Taxation  is  heavy:, 
a  poU  tax  of  4  dollars  is  levied  and  strictly  enforced. 

'  A  similar  institntion  ("  tamasa")  adsts  at  Samoa. 
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The  limited  extent  and  resources  of  the  islands  tend  to 
sniniinize  foreign  settlement  and  interference,  but  missionary 
influence  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  suprtme.  The  ri5gime  is 
accordingly  somewhat  strained  and  severe,  and  restless  spirits 
have  to  seek  a  vent  for  their  energies  in  Fiji  or  elsewhere. 
Crime,  however,  is  infretjuent,  and  morality,  always  above 
the  Polynesian  average,  is  improving;  nearly  every  one  can 
r  jad,  and  there  is  a  general  appearance  of  order  and  comfort. 
Tlie  people  have  strict  notions  of  etiquette  and  gradations  of 
rank  ;  their  natural  independence  and  self-esteem  is  perhaps 
fostered  by  their  frequent  employment  as  the  teachers  of 
others,  for  which,  however,  they  show  much  aptitude;  other- 
wise they  are  amiable  and  (especially  in  the  upper  ranks) 
courteous.  They  are  arrogant,  lively,  inquisitive,  and  inclined 
to  steal, — their  attacks,  in  earlier  days,  on  Europeans,  when 
not  caused  by  misunderstandings,  being  due  probably  to 
their  desire  to  obtain  property  which  to  them  was  of 
immense  value.  They  are  brave  and  not  devoid  of  energy, 
though  the  soft  climate  and  the  abundance  of  food  are 
against  sustained  exertion  or  great  industrial  progress. 
They  value  children,  and  seldom  practise  infanticide,  and 
cannibalism  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Their  women  are 
kindly  treated,  and  only  do  the  lighter  work.  Agriculture, 
which  is  well  understood,  is  the  chief  industry.  They  are 
bold  and  skilful  sailors  and  fishermen  ;  other  trades,  as 
boat  and  house  building,  carving,  cooking,  net  and  mat 
making,  are  usually  hereditary.  Their  houses  are  slightly 
built,  but  the  surrounding  ground  and  roads  are  laid  out 
with  great  caro  and  taste. 

There-  are  some  ancient  stone  remains  here,  ns  in  the 
Caroline  Islands,  burial  places  (feitoka)  built  with  great 
blocks,  and  a  remarkable  monument  consisting  of  two  large 
blocks  with  a  transverse  one,  containing  a  circular  basin  in 
the  centre. 

The  principal  diseases  are  leprosy  and  elephantiasis,  tona 
(the  thoko  of  Fiji),  influenza,  ulcers,  scrofula,  consumption, 
and  ophthalmia.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  swamps,  fever  of 
a  severe  type  is  rare. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  cocoa-nut  oil  and  copra  ; 
1  little  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee,  the  cultivation  of  which  is 
encouraged  by  .the  king;  and  fresh  provisions  for  ships,  as 
yams,  pigs,  and  poultry.  The  chief  imports  are  cloth, 
cottun  prints,  hardware,  mirro'',  &c.,  but  these  are  not  on 
the  increase.  Whale  fishing  (oi.je  extensive)  is  still  carried 
on  among  the  islands  by  European  and  American  vessels. 

See  Cook's  Voynqes;  Mariner's  Accoiiiri  of  the  Natives  of  the 
Tonga,  Islands;  Dumont  d'Urville's  Voyage  de  I'  "ylstrohibe" ; 
West's  T'!n  yc(tTS  in  South  Central  Polynesia;  Y^venc..\\cys  Jvtiings 
daring  Cruise  of  II. M.S.  *^Cura^oa"  1865;  Meinic  ".e,  Die  Inseln 
dea  sullen  Occam ;  Waldegrave  in  R.  0.  S.  Jouitial,  1850.     (C.  T.) 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES,  according  to  the  compre- 
hensive definition  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  1875,  which 
now.  regulates  such  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
"iJefiDi-  are  "societies  established  to  provide  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. tioDS  of  the  members  thereof,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
donations,  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  members, 
their  husbands,  wives,  children,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers 
or  sisters,  nephews  or  nieces,  or  wards  being  orphans,  dur- 
ing sickness  or  other  infirmity,  whether  bodily  or  mental, 
iu  old  ago,  or  in  widowhood,  or  for  the  relief  or  mainten- 
ance of  the  orphan  children  of  members  during  minority; 
for  insuring  money  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a  member's 
child,  or  on  the  death  of  a  member,  or  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  the  husband,  wife,  or  child  of  a  member,  or  of 
l!ie  widow  of  a  deceased  member,  or,  as  respects  persons  of 
the  Jewi.sli  persuasion,  for  the  payment  of  a  sura  of  money 
during  tlie  period  of  confined  mourning  ;  for  the  relief  or 
maintenanco  of  the  members  when  on  travel  in  search  of 
employment,  or  when  in  distressed  circumstances,  or  in 
case  of  shipwreck,  or  loss  or  damage  of  or  to  boats  or 


nets ;  for  the  euuowiuont  of  mewtsrH  or  nominees  of 
members  at  any  age  ;  for  the  insuraaco  against  fire  to  any 
amount  not  exceeding  £15  of  the  tools  or  implements  of 
the  trade  or  calling  of  the  members" — and  are  limited  in 
their  contracts  for  assurance  of  annuities  to  £50,  and  for 
assurance  of  a  gross  sum  to  £200.  They  may^ie  de- 
scribed in  a  more  popular  and  condensed  form  of  words  as 
the  mutual  assurance  societies  of  the  poorer  classes,  by 
which  they  seek  to  aid  each  other  in  the  emergencies  aris- 
ing from  sickness  and  death  and  other  causes  of  distress. 
A  phrase  in  the  first  Act  for  the  encouragement  and  relief 
of  friendly  societies,  parsed  in  J  793,  designating  them 
"societies  of  good  fellowship,"  indicates  another  useful 
phase  of  their  operations. 

The  origin  of  the  friendly  society  is,  probably  in  all  Origin. 
countries,  the  burial  club.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
every  religion,  if  indeed  it  is  not  a  common  instinct  of 
huDianity,  to  surround  the  disposal  of  a  dead  body  with 
circumstances  of  pomp  and  expenditure,  often  beyond  the 
means  of  the  surviving  relatives.  The  appeal  for  help  to 
friends  and  neighbours  which  necessarily  follows  is  soon 
organized  into  a  system  of  mutual  aid,  that  falls  in  nat- 
urally with  the  religious  ceremonies  by  which  honour  is 
done  to  the  dead.  Thus  Archdeacon  Gray  tells  us  that  in 
China  there  are  burial  societies,  termed  "  long-life  loan 
companies,"  in  almost  all  the  towns  and  villages.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  tpavoi  combined  the  religious  with  the  pro- 
vident element.  From  the  Greeks  the  Romans  derived 
their  fraternities  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Teutons  in  like 
manner  had  their  guilds.  Whether  the  English  friendly 
society  owes  its  origin  in  the  higher  degree  to  the  Roman 
or  the  Teutonic  influence  can  hardly  be  determined.  The 
utility  of  providing  by  combination  for  the  ritual  ex- 
penditure upon  burial  having  been  ascertained,  the  next 
step — to  render  mutual  assistance  in  circumstances  of 
distress  generally — was  an  easy  one,  and  we  find  it  taken 
by  the  Greek  Ipavoi  and  by  our  own  guilds.  Another 
modification — that  the  societies  should  consist  not  so  much 
of  neighbours  as  of  persons  having  the  same  occupation — 
soon  arises  ;  and  this  is  the  germ  of  our  trade  unions  and 
our  city  companies  in  their  original  constitution.  The 
interest,  however,  that  these  enquiries  possess  is  mainly 
antiquarian.  The  legal  definition  of  a  friendly  society 
quoted  above  points  to  an  organization  more  complex 
than  those  of  the  ancient  fraternities  and  guilds,  and  pro- 
ceeding upon  different  principles.  It  may  be  that  the  one 
has  grown  out  of  the  other.  The  common  element  of  a 
provision  for  a  contingent  event  by  a  joint  contribution 
is  in  both  ;  but  the  friendly  society  alone  has  attempted 
to  define  with  precision  what  is  the  risk  against  which  it 
intends  to  provide,  and  what  should  be  the  contributions 
of  the  members  to  meet  that  risk. 

It  would  be  curious  to  endeavour  to  trace  how,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  guilds  in  the  IGth  century,  and 
the  substitution  of  an  organized  system  of  relief  by  the 
poor  law  of  Elizabeth  for  the  more  voluntary  and  casual 
means  of  relief  that  previously  existed,  the  present  system 
of  friendly  societies  grew  up.  The  modern  friendly 
society,  particularly  in  rural  districts,  clings  with  fondness 
to  its  annual  feast  and  procession  to  church,  its  procession 
of  all  the  brethren  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  one  of 
them,  and  other  incidents  which  are  almost  obviously  sur- 
vivals of  the  customs  of  medi.-oval  guilds.  The  last  re- 
corded guild  was  in  existence  in  1628,  and  there  are 
records  of  friendly  societies  as  early  as  1634  and  1639. 
The  connecting  links,  however,  cannot  be  traced.  With 
the  exception  of  a  society  in  the  port  of  Borrowstounness 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  no  existing  friendly  society  is  known 
to  be  able  to  trace  back  its  history  beyond  a  date  late  in 
the    17th  century,  and   no   records   remain   of   any  that 
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might  have  existed  in  tlio  latter  Iialf  of  the  ICth  century 
or  tiie  greater  |iart  of  the  17tb  One  founded  in  1G6G 
was  extant  in  It^OU,  but  it  lias  since  ceased  to  exist.  Tliia 
i-i  not  so  slirprising  as  it  miglit  appear.  Documents 
v.-hiclj  exist  in  manuscript  only  are  much  less  likely  to 
have  boon  preserved  since  the  invention  of  printing  than 
they  wore  before;  and  such  would  b°.  the  simple  rules  and 
records  of  any  society  that  might  Lave  existed  during  this 
interval  if,  indeed,  many  of  them  kept  records  at  all. 
How  usu.:'.  is  it  for  a  voluntary  society  of  any  kind  to  die 
away  ^>i!h  the  generation  of  men  among  whom  it  was 
founded  ■  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  therefore  that 
the  friendly  society  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient 
guild- -the  idea  never  having  wholly  died  out,  but  Laving 
been  kept  up  from  generation  to  generation  in  a  succession 
of  snv>ll  ar.d  scattered  societies. 
Bpu.'il-  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  probable  that  the  friendly 
fields  re-  society  of  the  present  d.iy  owes  its  re'vival  to  a  great 
fugces.  gxtent  to  llie  Protestant  refugc-.-s  of  Spitalfields,  one  of 
■whose  societies  was  founded  in  1703,  and  Las  continued 
for  17G  years  among  descendants  of  the  same  families, 
whoso  names  proclaim  their  Norman  origin.  This  society 
has  distinguished  itself  by  the  intelligL-ncc  with  which  it 
Las  adapted  its  machinery  to  the  successive  modifications 
of  the  law,  and  has  very  rocemiy  completely  reconstructed 
its  rules  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Acts,  1875  and  187C. 

Another  is  the  society  of  Lintot,  founded  in  London  in 
170S,  in  which  the  office  of  secretary  has  for  more  than 
half  a  sentury  been  filled  by  persons  of  the  name  of 
Levesque,  one  of  whom  has  published  a  translation  of  its 
original  rules.  No  one  was  to  be  received  into  the  society 
wlio  was  not  a  member,  or  the  descendant  of  a  member,  of 
the  church  of  Lintot,  of  recognized  probity,  a  good  Pro- 
testant, and  well-intentioned  towards  the  queen  [Anne]  and 
faithful  to  the  Government  of  the  country.  No  one  was  to 
be  admitted  below  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  v,-ho  iiad  not 
been  received  at  holy  communion,  and  become  member  of  a 
church.  A  member  should  not  have  a  claim  to  relief 
during  his  first  year's  membership,  but  if  he  fell  sick  within 
the  year,  a  collection  should  be  made  for  him  among  the 
members.  This  society  has  o.ily  50  members,  but  its 
funds  exceed  i;2900.  The  foreign  names  still  borne  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  show  that  the  connexion 
with  descendants  of  the  refugees  is  maintained. 
Act  of  The  example  of  providence  given  by  these  societies  was 
'793.  30  largely  followed  that  Sir  George  Pcose's  Act  in  1793  re- 
cognized the  existence  of  numerous  societies,  and  provided 
encouragement  for  them  in  various  ways,  as  well  as  relief 
from  taxation  to  an  extent  wliich  in  those  days  must  have 
been  of  great  pecuniary  value,  and. exemption  from  removal 
under  the  poor  law.  The  Ijenefits  offered  by  this  .statute 
tvere  readily  accepted  by  the  .societies,  and  the  vast  number 
of  societies  whicli  speedily  became  enrolled  shows  that  Sir 
George  Pvoso's  Act  met  a  real  public  want.  In  the  county 
of  Middlesex  alone  nearly  a  thousand  societies  were  enrolled 
within  a  very  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
the  number  in  some  other  counties,  was  almost  as  great. 
The  societies  then  formed  were  nearly  all  of  a  like  kind, — 
small  clubs,  in  which  the  feature  of  good  fellowship  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  that  of  provident  assurance  for  sickness 
and  deathmerely  accessory.  This  is  indicated  by  one  pro- 
vision which  occurs  in  many  of  the  early  enrolled  rules, 
viz.,  that  the  number  of  members  shall  bo  limited  to  Gl, 
81,  or  101,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  odd  1  which  occurs 
in  these  numbers  probably  stands  for  the  i)resident  or 
secretary,  or  is  a  contrivance  to  ensure  a  clear  majority. 
Several  of  these  old  societies  are  still  in  existence,  and  can 
"point  to  a  prosperous  career  extending  over  (in  some  cases) 
more  than  100  years — a  prosperity  based  rather  upon  good 


luck  than  upon  scientific  calculation.  Founded  among 
small  tradesmen  or  persons  in  the  way  to  thrive,  the  claims 
for  sickness  were  only  made  in  cases  where  the  sickness  was 
accompanied  by  distress,  and  even  the  funeral  allowance 
was  not  always  demanded. 

The  societies  generally  not  being  established  upon  any  Act  oC 
scientific  principle,  those  which  met  with  this  prosperity  ^819. 
were  the  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  accordingly  the  cry 
that  friendly  societies  were  failing  in  all  quarters  was  as 
great  in  1819.as  in  1869.  A  writer  of  that  time  speaks  of 
the  instability  of  friendly  societies  as"  universal";  and  the 
general  conviction  that  thla  was  so  resulted  in  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1819,  59  Geo.  IlL  g.  12S.  It  recites  that 
"  the  habitual  reliance  of  poor  persona  upon  parochial  relief, 
rather  than  upon  their  own  industry,  tends  to  the  moral  de- 
terioration of  the  {icople  and  to  the  accumulation  of  heavy 
burthens  upon  parishes  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  with  a  view 
as  well  to  the  reduction  of  the  assessment  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  habits  of 
the  people,  that  encouragement  should  be  afforded  to 
persons  desirous  of  making  provision  for  themselves  or  their 
families  out  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  By  the 
contributions  of  the  savings  of  many  persons  to  one  common 
fund  the  most  effectual  "  provision  may  bo  made  for  the 
casualties  affecting  all  the  contributors ;  and  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  afford  further  facilities  and  additional  security 
to  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  unite  in  appropriating 
.small  sums  from  time  to  time  to  a.  common  fund  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  it  is  desirable  to  protect  such  jieiMir-.s 
from  the  effects  of  fraud  or  miscalculation."  This  preamble 
went  on  to  recite  that  the  provisions  of  preceding  Acts  Lad 
been  found  insufficient  for  these  purposes,  and  great  abuses 
had  prevailed  in  many  societies  established  under  their 
authority.  By  this  statute  a  friendly  society  was  defined 
as  "  an  institution,  whereby  it  is  intended  to  provide,  by 
contribution,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  insurance,  for  the 
maintenance  or  assistance  of  the  contributors  thereto,  their 
wives  or  children,  in  sickness,  infancy,  advanced  age,  widow- 
hood, or  any  other  natural  state  or  contingency,  whereof  the 
occurrence  is  susceptible  of  calculation  by  way  of  average."' 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  Act  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  societies,  and  had  nothing  i,o  say  to 
the  element  of  good  fellowship.  Rules  and  tables  were  to 
be  submitted  by  the  persons  intending  to  form  a  society  to 
the  justices,  who,  before  confirming  theni,  were  to,  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  contingencies  which  the  society  was  to 
provide  against  were  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and 
that  the  formation  of  the  society  would  be  useful  and  bene- 
ficial, regurd  being  had  to  the  existence  of  other  societies  in- 
the  same  district.  No  tables  or  rules  connected  with  calcu- 
lation were  to  bo  confirmed  by  the  justices  until  they  had 
been  approTcd  by  two  persons  at  least,  known  to  be  pro- 
fessional actuaries  or  persons. skilled  in  calculation,  as  fit 
and  proper,  according  to  the  most  correct  calculation  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  Tlie  justices  iu 
quarter  sessions  were  also  by  this  Act  authorised  to  publish 
general  rules  for  the  formation  and  government  of  friendly 
societies  within  their  county.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
statute  in  requiring  that  the  societies  formed  under  it 
should  be  established  on  sound  principles'  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  as  great  as  might  Lave  been  expected.  The 
justices  frequently  accepted  as  "  persons  skilled  iu  calcula- 
tion" local  schoolmasters  and  others  who  had  no  real 
knowledge  of  the  technical  difficultiod  of  the  subject,  while 
the  restrietions  upon  registry  served  only  to  increase  the 
number  of  societies  established  without  becoming  registered- 
In  1S29  the  law  relating  to  friendly  societies  was  entirely  Act  of 
reconstructed  by  the  10  Geo.  lY.  c.  56,  and  a  barrister  was  182& 
appointed  under  th.U  Act  to  examine  the  rules  of  societies, 
and  ascertain  that  they  were  in  conformity  to  law  imd  to  Ui9 
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provisions  of  the  Act.  The  barrister^ so  appointed  was  Mr 
John  Tidd  Pratt ;  and  no  account  of  friendly  societies 
would  be  complete  that  did  not  do  justice  to  the  remarkable 
public  service  rendered  by  this  gentleman.  For  forty  years, 
though  he  had  by  statute  really  very  slight  authority  over 
the  societies,  his  name  exercised  the  widest  influense,  and 
the  numerous  reports  and  publications  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  sound  principles  of 
management  of  friendly  societies,  and  to  expose  those  which 
were  managed  upon  unsound  principles,  made  him  a  terror 
to  evil  doers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  lent  with  readiness 
the  aid  of  his  legal  knowledge  and  great  mental  activity  to 
assisting  well-intentioned  societies  in  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts,  and  thus  gave  many  excellent 
schemes  a  legal  organization. 

-  By  the  Act  of  1829,  in  lien  of  the  discretion  as  to 
whether  the  formation  of  the  proposed_  society  would  be 
useful  and  beneficial,  and  the  requirement  of  the  actuarial 
certificate  to  the  tables,  it  was  enacted  that  the  justices  were 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  tables  proposed  to  be  used 
jicts  of  might  be  adopted  with  safety  to  all  parties  concerned.  This 
■^834  and  provision,  of  course,  became  a  dead  letter,  and  was  repealed 
^^"^  in  1834  by  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  40.  Thenceforth,  societies 
were  free  to  establish  themselves  upon  what  conditions  and 
with  what  rates  they  chose,  provided  only  they  satisfied  the 
barrister  that  the  rules  were  "  calculated  to  carry  into  effect 
the  intention  of  the  parties  framing  them,"  and  were  "  in 
conformity  to  law."  In  1846,  by  9  and  10  Vic.  c.  27,  the 
barrister  certifying  the  rules  was  constituted  "Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies,"  and  the  rules  of  all  societies  were 
brought  together  under  his  custody.  An  actuarial  certifi- 
cate was  to  be  obtained  before  any  society  could  be  regis- 
tered "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  any  benefit  dependent 
on  the  laws  of  sickness  and  mortality."  In  1850  the  Acts 
were  again  repealed  and  consolidated  with  amendments,  (13 
and  14  Vic  c.  115).  Societies  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  "  certified  "  and  "  registered."  The  certified  socie- 
ties were  such  as.Sbtained  a  certificate  to  their  tables  by  an 
actuary  possessing  a  given  qualification,  who  was  re'juired 
to  set  forth  the  data  of  sickness  and  mortality  upon  which 
he  proceeded,  tind  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  in  the  calcu- 
lations. All  other  societies  were  to  be  simply  registered. 
Very  few  societies  were  constituted  of  the  _"  certified " 
class?  The. distinction  of  classes  was  repealed  and  the 
Acts  were  again  consolidated  in  1855  by  18  and  19  Vic. 
c.  63.  Utlder  this  Act,  which  admitted  of  all  possible  lati- 
tude to  the  framers  of  rules  of  societies,  21,875  societies 
were  registered,  a  large  number  of  them  being  lodges  or 
courts  of  afiiliated  orders,  and  the  Act  continued  in  force 
till  the  end  of  1875. 

The'law  which  now  regulates  friendly  societies  in  Great 
Britain  was  passed  in  1875  (38  aud  39  Vic.  c.  60)  and' 
amended  in  1876  (39  and  40  Vic.  c.  32).  ^  It  still  bears 
the  permissive  and  -clastic  character  which  marked  the 
more  successful  of  tho  previous  Acts,  but  it  provides 
ampler  means  to  members  of  ascertaining  and  remedying 
defect',  of  management  and  of  restraining  fraud.  The 
business  of  registry  is  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
registrar,  who  has  ap  assistant  registrar  in  each  of  the 
three  countries,  with  an  actuary.  It  is  his  duty,  among 
other  things  to  require  from  every  society  a  return  in 
proper  foTm  each  year  of  its  receipts  and  expenditure, 
!unds,  and  effects  ;  n  return  once  every  five  years  of  the 
ickness  and  mortality  it  has  experienced;  and  also  once 
svcry  five  years  a  valuation  of  its  assets  and  liabilities. 
Upon  the  application  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  mem- 
Ners,  varying  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  society,  the 
•'Sief  registrar  may  appoint  an  inspector  to  examine  into  its 
iffairs,  or  may  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  to  con- 
sider and  determine  any  matter  afTectina  its  interests. 
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These  are  powers  which  have  been  used  with  excellent  efl'oct. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  fraud  has  been  detected  and 
punished  by  this  means  that  could  not  probably  have  been 
otherwise  brought  to  light.  In  others  a  system  of  misman- 
agement has  been  exposed  and  effectually  checked.  The 
power  of  calling  special  meetings  has  enabled  societies  to 
remedy  defects  in  their  ruhs,  to  remove  officers  guilty  of 
misconduct,  ic,  where  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the 
rules  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inapplicable.  'Upon  an 
application  of  a  like  proportion  of  members  the  chief  regis- 
trar may,  if  he  finds  that  the  funds  of  a  society  are  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  existing  claims  thereon,  or  that  the  rates 
of  contribution  are  insuflScient  to  cover  the  benefits  assured 
(upon  which  he  consults  his  actuary),  order  the  society  to 
be  dissolved,  and  direct  how  its  funds  are  to  be  applied. 

This  legislation  was  the  result  of  the  labours  of  a  Royal 
Commission  of  high  authority,  presided  over  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  which  sat  from  1870  to  IS'A,  and  prosecuted 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  organization  and  condition 
of  the  various  classes  of  friendly  hocieties.  Their  reports 
occupy  more  than  a  dozen  large  bluebooks.  They  divide 
registered  friendly  societies  into  13  classes. 

The  first  class  includes  the  affiliated  societies  or  "  orders,"  such  as 
the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient  Order  of  i'oresters, 
the  Rcchabites,  Druids,  i.c.  These  societies  have  a  central  body, 
either  situated  in  some  large  town,  as  in  the  case  of  the  llanchestcr 
Unity,  or  moving  from  place  to  place,  as  in  that  of  the  Foresters. 
Under  this  central  body,  the  country  is  (in  most  cases)  parcelled 
out  into  districts,  and  these  districts  again  consist  each  of  a  number 
of  independent  branches,  called  "lodges,"  "  courts,"  "tents,"  or 
"divisions,"  having  a  separate  fund  administered  by  themselves, 
but  contributing  also  to  a  fund  under  the  control  of  the  central 
body.  The  Manchester  Unity  has  (1878)  456  districts,  4121  lodges, 
526,802  members,  and  £4,325,000  funds;  the  Order  of  Foresters 
287  districts,  4414  courts,  621,416  members,  £2,497,000  funds.  It 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  great  utility  of  these  societies  to  mention 
that  the  various  courts  of  Foresters  paid  their  members  3,197,366 
days'  sick  pay  in  a  single  year,  and  paid  burial  money  on  4666 
deaths.  Besides  these  two  great  orders,  there  are  about  forty 
smaller  alKliated  bodies,  each  having  more  than  1000  members  ;  and 
the  afiiliated  form  of  society  appears  to  have  great  attraction. 
Indeed,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia,  all  the  existing 
friendly  societies  are  of  this  class.  The  orders  have  their 
"secrets,"  but  these,  it  may  safely  be  said,  are  of  a  very  innocent 
character,  and  merelv  serve  the  purpose  of  identifying  a  member 
of  a  distant  branch  by  his  knowledge  of  the  "grip,"  and  of  the 
current  password,  &c.  Indeed  they  are  now  so  far  from  being 
"secret  societies"  that,  their  meetings  are  attended  by  reporters 
and  the  debates  published  -In.  the  newspapers,  and  the  Order  of 
Foresters  has  recently  passed'a  wise  resolution  expunging  from  its 
publications  all  affectation  of  n^stery.  .  '■'■.•--.■ 

The  second  class  is  made  up  of  "general  societies,"  principally 
existing  in  London,  of  which  the  Commissioners  enumerated  8 
with  nearly  60,000  members,  and  funds  amounting  to  a  quarter  of 
R  million  ;  these  societies  are  managed  at  a  cost,  on  the  average,  o* 
about  10  per  cent,  of  their  income.  ••■  v   ,..th 

The  third  class  includes  the  "county  societies,"  of  which  there 
were  11,  10  of  which  had X22I, 955  funds  and  29,036  members,  and 
30  others'  approaching  that  type.  These  societies  have  been  but 
feebly  supported  by  those  for  -whoso  benefit  they  are  instituted, 
having  all  exacted  high  rates  of.  contribution,  in  order  to  secure 
financial  soundness.  ■  ^  ^' .        ■'    :'X<-^\-^' 

Class  4,  "local  town  societies,"  is  a  very  numerous  one. 
Among  some  of  the  larger  societies  may  be  mentioned  the 
"Chelmsford  Prorident,"  with  £26,403  funds,  and 2352  members  ; 
the  "Brighton  and  Sussex  Mutual,"  with  £35,752  funds,  and  824 
members;^ the  "  Cannon  Street,  Birmingham,''  with  £66,780  funds, 
and  8347  members ;  the  "  Birmingham  General  Provident,"  £37,997 
funds,  and  3379  members.  In  this  group  might  also  be  included 
the  interesting  societies  which  are  established  among  the  Jewish 
community.  They  differ  from ,  ordinary  friendly  societies  partly 
in  the  nature  of  the  benefits  granted  upon  death,  which  are 
intended  to  compensate  for  loss  of  employment  during  the  *'""><>■ 
ceremonial  seclusion  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  law,  which  is  called 
"sitting  shiva."  They  also  provide  a  cab  for  the  mourners  and 
rabbi,  and  a  tombstone  for  the'  departed,  and  the  same  benefits  as 
an  ordinary  friendly  society  during  sickness.  Some  also  provide  a 
place  of  worship.  Of  these  the  "  Pursuers  of  Peace  "  (enrolled  in^ 
December  1797),  the  "  Bikhur  Cholim,  or  Visitors  of  the  Sick 
(April  1798),  the  "Hozier  Holim"  (1804),  and  ne.-irly  50  others,  ol 
which  4  are  courts  of  the  Order  of  Foresters,  are  on  the  register  for 
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MiJIIesex.  Mr  Adler  calculate  tliat  some  30  or  40  such  societies 
are  in  existence  in  Loudoo.  Two  or  tliree  societies  iiavc  been  cer- 
tified (under  tlie  earlier  Acts)  for  acoumulating  by  weekly  subscrip- 
-tions  a  fund  for  tiie  purchase  of  flour  and  tlie  baking  of-  passover 
cakes. 

Class  5  is  "  local  village  and  country  societies,"  including  the 
small  public  house  clubs  which  abound  in  tlic  villages  and  rural 
■districts,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  unregistered. 
Class  6  is  formed  of  "particular  trade  societies." 
Class  7  is  "  dividing  societies."  These  were  before  1S75  unauthor- 
ized by  law,  though  they  were  very  attractive  to  the  members. 
Their  practice  is  usually  to  start  afresh  every  January,  paying  a 
subscription  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  usually  charged  by  an  or- 
•dinar)'  friendly  society,  out  of  which  a  sick  allowance  is  granted 
-to  any  member  who  may  fall  sick  during  the  year,  and  at  Chi'istmas 
the  balance  not  so  applied  is  divided  among  the  members  equally, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum  left  to-begm  the  new  year  with. 
The  mischief  of  the  system  is  that,  as  there  is  no  accumulation  of 
'funds,  the  society  cannot  provide  for  prolonged  sickness  or  old  age, 
.and  must  either  break  up  altogether  or  exclude  its  sick  and  aged 
members  at  the  very  time  when  they  most  need  its  help.  This, 
'however,  has  not  impaired  the  popularity  of  the  societies,  and  the 
^ct  of  1875,  framed  on  the  sound  principle  that  the  protection  of 
the  law  should  not  be  withheld  from  any  form  of  association,  enables 
a  society  to  be  registered  with  a  rule  for  dividing  its  funds,  provided 
•only  that  all  existing  claims  upon  the  society  are  to  be  met  before 
a  division  takes  place. 

Class  8,  "  deposit  friendly  societies,"  combine  the  characterisHcs 
of  a,  savings  bank  with  those  of  a  friendly  society.  They  were  de- 
vised by  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best,  on  the  principle  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  sick  allowance  is  to  be  raised  out  of  a 
■member's  separate  deposit  account,  which,  if  not  so  used,  is  retained 
€or  his  benefit.  Their  advantages  are  in  the  encouragement  they 
offer  to  saving,  and  in  meeting  the  selfish  objection  sometimes  raised 
to  friendly  societies,  that  the  man  who  is  not  sick  gets  nothing  for 
fcis  money;  their  disadvantage  is  in  their  failing  to  meet  cases  of 
eickness  so  prolonged  as  to  e.xhaust  the  whole  of  the  member's  own 
deposit. 

Class  9,  "collecting  societies,"  are  so  called  because  their  con- 
•tributions  are  received  through  a  machinery  of  house-to-house  col- 
lection. These  were  the  subject  of  much  laborious  investigation 
and  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners.  They  deal 
■with  a  lower  class  of  the  community,  both  with  respect  to  means 
and  to  intelligence,  than  that  from  which  the  members  of  ordinary 
:ftiendly  societies  are  drawn  The  large  emoluments  gained  by  the 
efficers  and  collectors,  the  high  percentage  of  expenditure  (often  ex- 
ceeding half  the  contributions),  and  the  excessive  frequency  of  lapsing 
of  insurances  point  to  mischiefs  in  their  management.  "  The  radi- 
cal evil  of  the  whole  system  (the  Commissioners  remark)  appears  to 
03  to  lie  in  the  employment  of  collectors,  otherwise  than  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  members,  a  supervision  and 
control  which  we  fear  to  be  absolutely  unattainable  in  burial 
societies  that  are  not  purely  local. "  On  the  other  hand,  i".  must  be 
•onceded  that  these  societies  extend  the  benefits  of  life  insurance  to 
a  class  which  the  other  societies  cannot  reach,  namely,  the  class 
that  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  attend  at  an  office,  but  nfUst  be 
•induced  to  effect  an  insurance  by  a  house-to-house  canvasser,  and  be 
regularly  visited  by  the  collector  to  ensure  their  paying  the  contri- 
butioas.  To  many  such  persons  these  societies,  despite  all  their 
errors  of  constitution  and  management,  have  been  of  great  benefit. 
The  great  source  of  these  errors  lies  in  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  the  societies  to  forget  that  they  are  simply  trustees, 
and  to  look  upon  the  concern  as  their  own  personal  property  to  be 
managed  for  their  owm  benefit.  These  societies  are  of  two  kinds, 
local  and  general.  The  Commissioners  enumerated  239  local 
societies,  with  over  680,000  members,  and  £203,777  funds  ;  and  20 
of  the  mora  important  general  societies,  with  members  estimated  at 
1,426,023,  and  funds  at  £161,605.  For  the  general  societies  the 
Act  of  1875  makes  certain  stringent  provisions.  Each  niember  is 
to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  for  one  penny,  and  a  signed 
policy  for  the  same  charge.  Forfeiture  of  benefit  for  non-payment 
13  not  to  be  enforced  without  fourteen  days'  written  notice.  The 
transfer  of  a  member  from  one  society  to  anotlwr  is  not  to  be  made 
■without  his  written  con-sent  and  notice  to  the  society  affected.  No 
collector  is  to  be  a  manager,  or  vote  or  take  part  at  any  meeting.  At 
least  one  general  meeting  shall  be  held  every  year,  of  which  notice 
is  to  be  given  either  by  advertisement  or  by  letter  or  post  card  to 
-each  member.  The  balance  sheet  is  to  be  open  for  inspection  seven 
days  before  the  meeting,  and  is  to  be  certified  by  a  public  account- 
ant, not  an  officer  of  the  society.  Disputes  may  he  settled  by  jus- 
tices, or  county  courts,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  rules  of  the 
society  to  the  contrary.  Tliese  provisions  have  certainly  been  found 
already  very  beneficial  ;  hut  much  more  would  be  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  classes  interested  if  the  regulation  which  prevents  tho 
post  office  assuring  less  than  £20  were  abrogated,  and  if  a  general 
system  of  collection  through  the  post  office  were  established. 
Closely  associated  with  the  question  of  the  management  of  these. 


societies  is  that  of  the  risk  incurred  by  iufant  life,  throUgli  the  fa» 
cilities  offered  by  these  societies  for  making  insurances  on  the  death 
of  children.  That  this  is  a  real  risk  is  certain  from  the  records  of 
the  assizes,  and  from  many  circumstances  of  suspicion;  but  the  ex- 
tent of  it  cannot  be  measured,  and  has  probably  been  exaggerated. 
It  has  never  been  lawful  to  assure  more  than  £6  on  the  death  of  a 
child  under  five  years  of  age,  or  more  than  £10  on  the  death  of  one 
imder  ten.  Previous  to  the  Act  of  1875,  however,  there  was  no 
machinery  for  ascertainiug  that  the  law  was  complied  with,  or  for 
enforcing  it.  This  is.  supplied  by  that  Act,  though  still  somewhat 
imperfectly.  When  the  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  an 
amendment  was  made,  reducing  the  limit  of  assurance  on  a  child 
under  three  years  of  age  to  £3,  but  this  amendment  was  unfor- 
tunately disagreed  witfi  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Class  10,  annuity  societies,  prevail  in  the  west  of  England.  Six 
of  these  societies  had,  at  t'ne  date  of  the  last  published  returns,  719 
members,  and  £79,136  funds.  These  societies  are  few,  and  their 
business  is  diminishing.  Most  of  them  originated  at  the  time 
when  Government  subsidized  friendly  societies  by  allowing  them 
£4,  Us.  3d.  per  cent,  per  annum  interest.  Now  annuities  may  be 
purchased  direct  from  the  National  Debt  Commissioners.  These 
societies  are  more  numerous,  however,  in  Ireland. 

Class  11,  female  societies,  are  numerous.  Many  of  them  resemble 
affiliated  orders  at  least  in  name,  calling  themselves  Female 
Foresters,  Odd  Sisters,  Loyal  Orangewomen,  Comforting  Sisters,  and 
so  forth.  In  their  rules  may  be  found  such  a  provision  as  that  a 
member  shall  be  fined  who  does  not  "behave  as  becometh  an 
Orangewoman."  Many  are  unregistered.  In  the  northern  counties 
of  England  they  are  sometimes  termed  "life  boxe.s,"  doubtless 
from  the  old  custom  of  placing  the  contributions  in  a  box.  The 
trustees,  treasurer,  and  committee  are  usually  females,  but  very 
frequently  the  secretary  is  a  man,  paid  a  small  salary. 

Under  Class  12  the  Commissioners  included  the  societies  for  vari- 
ous purposes  which  were  authorized  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  be 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1855,  comprising 
working  men's  clubs,  and  certain  specially  authorized  societies, 
as  well  as  others  that  are  now  defined  to  be  friendly  societies. 
Among  these  purposes  are  assisting  members  in  search  of  employ- 
ment ;  assisting  members  during  slack  seasons  of  trade  ;  granting 
temporary  relief  to  members  in  distressed  circumstances  ;  purchase 
of  coals  and  other  necessaries  to  be  supplied  to  members  ;  relief  or 
maintenance  in  case  of  lameness,  blindness,  insanity,  paralysis,  or 
bodily  hurt  through  accidents;  also,  the  assurance  ag-iinst  loss  by 
disease  or  death  of  cattle  employed  in  trade  or  agriculture  ;  relief 
in  case  of  shipwreck  or  loss  or  damage  to  boats  or  nets  ;  and 
societies  for  social  intercourse,  mutual  helpfulness,  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  rational  recreation,  ko.,  called  working  men's 
clubs. 

Class  13  is  cattle  insurance  societies. 

These  are  the  thirteen  classes  into  which  the  Commissioners 
divided  registered  friendly  societies.  There  were  26,034  societies 
enrolled  or  certified  under  the  various  Acts  for  friendly  societies 
in  force  between  1793  and  1355  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  21,875 
societies  registered  under  the  Act  of  1855  before  the  1st  January 
1876,  when  the  Act  of  1875  came  into  o^Kration.  The  total  there- 
fore of  societies  to  whi'jh  a  leg;il  constitution  had  been  given  was 
47,909.  Of  these  26,087  were  presumed  to  be  in  existence  when 
the  registrar  called  forhis  annual  retum,  but  only  11,282  furnished 
the  return  required.  These  had3,404,187  members,  and  £9,336,S'46 
funds.  Twenty-two  societies  returned  over  10,000  mfi.nibers  each  ; 
nine  over  30,000.  One  society  (the  Royal  Liver  Fri'enaly  Society, 
Liverpool,  the  largi-st  of  the  collecting  societies)  returned  682,371 
members.  The  next  in  order  was  one  of  the  same  class,  the  L^nited 
Assurance  Societj',  Liverpool,  with  159,957  members  ;  but  in  all 
societies  of  this  class,  the  membership  consists  very  largely  of  in- 
fants. The  average  of  members  in  the  11,260  societies  with  less 
than  10,000  members  each  is  only  171,  showing  how  small  in  reality 
the  bulk  of  Friendly  Societies  are.  There  are  53  societies  with 
more  than  £10,000  funds  ;  18  with  more  than  £30,000.  In  these 
again  the  Royal  Liver  heads  the  list  with  its  £453,418  ;  the  next 
in  succession  being  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  a  society  bclongine  to  the 
Commissioners'  second  class,  which  has  £179,896. 

Such  are  the  registered  societies ;  but  there  remains  be-  Unr»gl»- 
hind  a  large  body  of  unregistered  societies,  estimated  by  the  tered 
Commissioners  to  be  in  England  nearly  co-extensive  with,  "*^"  '' 
in  Scotland  far  to  surpass  in   magnitude,  the  registered 
bodies.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  knowledge  is  spread  of 
the  advantages  of  registration,'  and  as  the  true  principles 

'  These  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus: — (1)  power  to  hold  land 
and  vesting  of  property  in  trustees  by  mere  appointment;  (2)  remedj 
against  misapplication  of  funds;  (3)  priority  in  bankruptcy  or  on  death 
of  odieer;  (4)  transfer  of  stock  by  direction  of  chief  registrar;  (6) 
e.xemption  from  stamp  duties;  (6)  membership  of  minors;  (7)  certi- 
ficates of  birth  and  death  at  ivduced  cost;  (8)  investment  with  Ka- 
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upon  which  friendly  societies  should  be  established  become 
better  understood,  the  number  of  unregistered  societies,  in 
comparison  with  those  registered,  will  become  much  less. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  at  present  progress  is 
not  being  made  in  that  direction;  The  classes  among 
whom  friendly  societies  are  formed  are  greatly  averse  to  any 
undertaking  involving  mental  labour,  and  the  idea  of  peri- 
odical returns  and  of  the  other  requirements  of  the  statute 
is  more  alarming  to  them 'than  it  need  be.  It  will  bo  the 
province  of  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
statute  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  combat  this 
tendency,  and  by  wise  use  of  the  materials  in  their  hands 
to  seek  to  sho?/  the  societies  that  the  registry  office  is  a 
ready  and  useful  auxiliary  to  them,  and  that  the  trouble  it 
gives  them  is  more  than  met  by  compensating  advantages.- 
The  description  we  have  given  of  the  various  classes  of 
friendly  societies,  the  number  of  their  members,  and  the 
imouat  of  their  funds  leads  to  the  most  hopeful  conclusions 
OS  to  their  futurs.  Though  great  loss  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  societies  and  by  errors  in  their  constitution 
and  management,  the  provident  habits  of  the  people  have 
survived  all  discouragement,  and  a  fund  has  been  accumu- 
lated which  may  be  loosely  estimated  at  nearly  15  millions 
sterling,  contributed  out  of  the  savings  of  the  flower  of  the 
working  class.  On  every  side  there  is  displayed  a  desire 
by  the  societies  to  increase  the  soundness  of  their  position, 
and  to  reform  anything  that  may  be  wrong  in  their  con- 
stitution. 
Sodi'ties  The  colonies,  also,  iire  following  the  same  course.  In 
111  Vio.  tliit  of  Victoria,  Australia,  the  report  of  the  Government 
'""*•  statist,  Mr  H.  H.  Hayter,  shows  t.hat  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber 1876  there  were  761  branches,  belonging  to  34  8»cie- 
ties,  having  45,957  members,  and  assuring  also  sums  at  the 
death  of  27,919  wives  of  members.  The  amount  of  con- 
tribution made  by  each  member  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, .Is.  weekly.  The  beaefits  consist  of  sick  pay, 
meuical^ittsndanee,  and  funeral  allowances.  The  sickness 
experienced  during  the  year  was  52,817  weeks,  or  nearly  7 
working  days  per  member,  the  number  of  members  sick 
having  been  8,873.  The  usual  sick  pay  is  £1  per  week  for 
the  lirst  six  months,  reduced  to  10s.  or  sometimes  13s.  4d. 
for  the  next  sis  months,  and  to  5s.  or  sometimes  10s.  for 
the  remainder  of  sickness.  The  deaths  were  452,  or  very 
.nearly  10  in  1000.  The  amount  paid  on  death  of  a  mem- 
ber is  usually  -£20,  and  of  a  member's  wife  £10.  It  will 
be  seen  that .  the  benefits  are  greater  in  amount  than  is 
u.sual  in  societies  in  the  mother  country.  The  total  income 
of  the  societies  was  £163,593,  and  their  funds  amounted 
to  £351,284.  The  number  of  societies,  members,  and 
amount  of  income  have  about  doubled  during  10  years,  the 
amount  of  funds  having  accumulated  oven  more  rapidly. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  report  in  question  gives  a  more 
complete  body  of  statistics  relating  to  friendly  societies  than 
ha.s  ever  been  attempted  to  be  collected  elsewhere. 
FopBiKii  In  foreign  countries  the  development  of  friendly  societies 
Countries,  has  been  slow.  Belgium  has  a  commission  royale  perman- 
ente  dcs  soci^t^s  de  secours  mutuel,  originally  presided 
over  by  M.  Visschers,  and  since  by  M.  T'Kint  de  Rooden- 
beke.  In  France,  under  the  second  empire,  a  scheme  was 
prepared  for  assisting  friendly  societies  by  granting  them 
collective  assurances  under  Government  security.  The 
societies  have  the  privilege  of  investing  their  funds  in  the 
Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations,  corresponding  to 'the 


,lional  Debt  Commissioners;  (9)  reduction  of  fines  on  admission  to 
teopyholds;  (10)  discharge  of  niortgapca  by  mere  receipt;  (11)  obliga- 
tion on  officers  to  render  accounts;  (12)  .settlement  of  disputes:  (13) 
insurance  of  funer.il  expenses  for  wives  and  children  without  insorablc 
interest;  (14)  nomination  at  death;  (15)  payment  without  administra- 
tion; (IG)  services  of  public  auditoi's  aud  valuers;  (17)  rcgi.^try  of 
documcuts,  of  which  copies  may  b«  put  in  evidence. 


English  National  Debt  Commission.  In  Germany  a  law  was 
passed  on  the  7th  April  1876  on  registered  friendly  societies. 
It  prescribes  for  societies  many  things  which  in  Eng'snd 
are  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  founders;  and  it  provides 
for  an  amount  of  official  interference  in  their  management 
that  is  wholly  unknown  here.  The  superintending  autho- 
rity has  a  right  to  inspect  the  books  of  every  society,  whether 
registered  or  not,  and  to  give  formal  notice  to  a  society 
to  call  in  arrears,  exclude  defaulters,  pay  benefits,  or  revoke 
illegal  resolutions.  A  higher  authority  may,  in  certain  cases, 
order  societies  to  be  dissolved.  These  provisions  relate  to 
voluntary  societies;  but  it  is  competent  for  communal 
authorities  also  to  order  the  formation  of  a  friendly  society, 
and  to  make  a  regulation  compelling  all  workmen  not  already 
members  of  a  society  to  join  it. 

Ou  the  actuarial  view  of  the  management"  of  friendly  Actnarisj 
societies  the  following  remarks  have  been  supplied  by  "marks. 
Mr  WUliam  Sutton,  actuary  of  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Kegistry.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  the 
interests  of  their  members  that  friendly  societies  should  ba 
financially  sound, — in  other  words, that  theyshould  through- 
out their  existence  be  able  to  meet  the  engagements  into 
which  they  have  entered  with  their  members.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary,  that  the  members'  contributions 
should  be  so  fixed  as  to  prove  adequate,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, to  provide  the  benefits  promised  to  the  members. 
These  benefits)  almost  entirely  depend  upon  th«  contingen- 
cies of  health  and  life;  that  is,  they  take  the  form  of  pay- 
ments to  members  when  sick,  of  payments  to  members  upoa 
attaining  given  ages,  or  of  payments  upon  members'  deaths^ 
and  frequently  a  member  is  assured  for  all  these  benefits, 
viz.,  a  weekly  payment  if  at  any  time  sick  before  attaining 
a  certain  age,  a  weekly  payment  for  the  remainder  of  life 
after  attaining  that  age,  and  a  sum  to  be  paid  upon  his 
death.  Of  course  the  object  of  the  allowance  in  sickness  ia 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  weekly  wage  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  being  unable  to  work,  and  the  object  of  the 
weekly  payment  after  attaining  a  certain  age,  when  the 
membjr  v/iU  probably  be  too  infirm  te  be  able  to  earn  a- 
living  hj  the  exercise  of  his  calling  or  occupation,  is  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  so. enable  him  to 
be  independent  of  poor  reUef.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  when  a  large  group  of  persons  of  the  same  age 
and  calling  are  observed,  there  will  be  found  to  prevail 
among  them,  taken  one  with  another,an  aveiage  number  of 
days'  sickness,  as  well  as  an  average  rate  of  mortality,  in 
passing  through  each  year  of  life,  which  can  be  very  nearly 
predicted  from  the  results  furnished  by  statistics  based  upon. 
observations  previously  made  upon  similarly  circumstanced 
groups.     Assuming,  therefore,  the  necessary  statistics  to  be  .     ■ 

attainable,  the  computation  of  suitable  rates  of  contributioa  M 

to  be  paid  by  the  members  of  a  society  in  return  for  certaitt 
allowances  during  sickness,  or  upon  attaining  a  certain  age, 
or  upon  death,  can  be  readily  made  by  an  actuarial  expert 
To  furnish  these  statistics  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  have 
since  1829  required  registered  societies  to  make,  every  five 
years,  a  return  in  prescribed  form  of  their  sickness  and 
mortality  experience  for  the  previous  five  years;  and  other 
materials  of  the  same  nature  have  from  time  to  time  been 
collected  and  published 

An  important  provision  in  the  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
1875,  is  that  which  requires  every  registered  society  to 
make  a  return  of  its  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds  and 
effects,  in  a  prescribed  form,  to  the  registrar  of  friendly  socie- 
ties every  year.  Particulars  of  the  returns  received  wiJ 
be  found  in  the  chief  registrar's  reports. 

A  still  more  important  provision  in  the  same  Act  is  one 
which  requires  societies  to  have  a  valuation  made  once  &t 
least  every  five  years  of  their  assets  and  liabilities,  including 
the  estimated  risks  and  contributions,  and  to  furnish  par- 
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ticulan  tboreof  to  the  registrar  in  a  prescribed  form.  The 
object  of  such  valuation  is  to  ascertain  as  far  as  can  be 
estimated  the  financial  position  of  a  society, — in  other  words, 
whether  the  future  contributions  receivable,  plus  the  money 
or  funds  in  hand,  will,  according  to  the  best  estimate  that 
can  be  formed,  prove  sufficient  to  enable  the  society  to  meet 
its  engagements  hereafter;  and  the  valuation  balance  sheet, 
therefore,  takes  the  following  form : 

i^aluaiiOTi  Balaixce  Shut  of  Friendly  Society, 

as  at  {say)  31si  Daember  1878. 
Dr.  £ 

To  estimated  present  value  1 
of  future  benefits  to  es-  >   ,, 
isticg  members,  .        .    ) 


Balance  (being  surplus)  . 


Cr. 
By  estimated  present  value  1 
of  future  contributious  ; 
of  existing;  members, 
,,   funds  invested  and  j 
in  liaud,  j   " 

Bybalance(beiDg deficiency)  ,, 


It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  provision  will,  after 
it  has  been  in  operation  some  time,  prove  of  enormous 
value,  as  it  will  in  many  cases  have  the  efiFect  of  warning 
the  members  of  societies,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  certain 
steps  are  necessary  to  place  the  society  in  a  sound  financial 
condition,  and  in  other  cases  to  indicate  unmistakably  to  the 
members  that  the  society  to  which  they  belong  cannot  be 
trusted  to  meet  its  engagements  in  the  future,      (e,  w.  b.) 

FRIENDS,  Society  of.     See  Quakebs. 

FRIES,  Elias  MAGN-rs  (179i-1878),  an  eminent 
Swedish  botanist,  was  borrfat  Smiland,  August  15,  1794. 
As  his  father,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Femsjb,  was  a 
zealous  and  accomplished  botanist,  Fries  during  his  walks 
with  him  early  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  flower- 
ing plants  ;  and  about  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  led  by  the 
discovery  of  a  remarkably  brilliant  Htidnvm  to  commence 
the  study  of  the  Agarics  and  other  fungi.  After  attending 
school  at  Wexio,  he  in  181 1  entered  the  university  of 
Lund,  where  in  181-1  he  was  elected  decent  of  botany, 
and  in  1824  professor.  In  1834  he  became  professor  of 
practical  economy  at  Upsala,  and  in  1844  and  184S  he  re- 
presented the  university  of  that  city  at  the  Rigsdag.  In 
1851  he  succeeded  U'ahlenberg  as  emeritus  professor  of 
botany  at  Upsala,  and  there,  on  the  8th  February  1878, 
he  ditd,  having  only  by  a  few  days  outlived  the  centenary 
of  Ins  illustrious  predecessor  Linnaeus.  Fries  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  in  1847,  and  a 
fureigu  member  of  the  Royal  Socieky  of  London  in  1875. 

As  an  author  on  tlie  Cryptopamia  Fries  occupies  the  first  rank. 
He  wrote  SovU-ut  Florae  Huecicn  (1814  and  1823)  ;  OhKnaliona 
Stycologiciz  (1815j,  Flora  Hollandtca  (1817-18);  SysUma  Mycolo- 
y.rum  1 18-l-2Si.  Systenui  (/riis  yegftabilis,  not  cornpleted  (1825); 
Eienehiis  Fuiujctruintliib):  LicKermgraphxa.  JfuropoM  (1831);  Epri- 
cau  XyaurruUu  Myologici  (1838;  2d  ed.,  or  HyiruTumyceUi 
F.uroptzi.  Is74)  .  Sum-nia  Vegetabilium,  Scandinavia  (1846)  ; 
Siengu  attiga  nch  gxftiga  Stampar,  with  coloured  platea  (1860); 
AioTwjraphia  DyrmTurmycelum  Stiecica  (1863),  with  the  lamei 
Hyinenmtycetum,  vol.  i.  (1867),  and  pL  i.  vol.  ii.  (1877). 

FRIES,  Jacob  Feiedrich  (1773-1843),  a  distinguished 
;Mist-Kantian  writer  on  philosophy,  was  born  at  Barby, 
Saxony,  August  23,  1773.  He  was  educated  in  a  com- 
munity of  the  Moravian  brethren,  and  in  their  seminary  was 
rained  for  theology.  In  1795  he  entered  at  the  university 
uf  Leipsic,  and  for  some  years  studied  phiioeophy  there  and 
at  Jena.  In  1801,  after  having  acted  for  a  time  as  private 
tutor,  he  began  to  deliver  courses  of  philosophical  lectures 
at  Jena.  These  he  contrsued,  with  an  interval  of  two  years 
spent  in  travels  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  till  1806, 
when  he  was  called  to  "Heidelberg  as  professor  of  philosophy 
and  elementary  mathematics.  His  philosophical  positioti 
with  regard  to  his  contemporaries  he  had  already  made  clear 
in  the  critical -work  Rcinhold,  Fichie,  ScKelliny  (1803),  and 
in  the  more  systematic  treatises  System  d<r  PhUosoph\e  ats 
evidenter  Wiuaixhafl  (1804),  Wiaen,  Glaubcn,  Ahnung 
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(1805).  Fries  was  an  unusually  piohiic  a^d  somewhat 
hurried  writer,  and  during  the  ten  years  he  passed  at 
Heidelberg  he  poured  forth  a  variety  of  volumes,  differing 
widely  in  value,  on  philosophy  and  theoretical  physics.  The 
most  important  treatise,  and  that  by  which  he  will  always 
be  remembered  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  was  the  Xeus 
Kriiik  der  Verwunfi,  3  vols.,  1807,  an  attempt  to  give  a  new 
foundation  to  the  critical  theory  of  Kant.  In  1811  ap- 
peared his  System  der  Lo^k,  a  very  instructive  work,  and 
in  1814  Julias  and  Evagoras,  a  philosophical  romance.  In 
1816  he  was  invited  to  Jena  to  fill  the  chair  of  theoretical 
philosophy,  under  which  appear  to  have  been  included 
mathematics  and  physics,  along  with  philosophy  proper.  In 
1824  Fries  was  accused  of  democratic  tendencies,  and  form- 
ally deprived  of  the  right  to  deliver  lectures  on  pliilosophical 
subjects,  although  he  still  retained  his  chair.  He  seems, 
however,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  to  have  resumed  hia 
philosophical  teaching.  He  died  on  10th  August  1843. 
The  most  important  of  the  many  works  written  during  his 
Jena  professorate  are  the  Handhuck  der  praktischen  PhUo- 
tophU  (vol.  i.,1818,  and  vol.  ii.,  1832),  the  Handbuch  der 
psychUchen  Anthropologie,  2  .vols.,  1820;  Mathematische 
JS'aturphilosophk,  1822  ;  System  der  Metapkysik,  1824  ; 
Geschichie  der  Pfulosop/iie,  1837  and  1840.  Fries's  point  of 
view  in  philosophy  may  be  described  as  a  modified  Kanti- 
anism. With  Kant  he  regarded  Kritik,  or  the  critical  in- 
vestigation of  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  as  the  essential 
preliminary  to  philosophy.  But  he  differed  from  Kant  both 
as  regards  the  foundation  for  this  criticism  and  as  regards 
the  metaphysical  results  yielded  by  it.  Kant's  analysis  of 
knowledge  had  disclosed  the  a  priori  element  as  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  the  isolated  a  posteriori  facts  of  experi- 
ence. But  it  did  not  seem  to  Fries  that  Kant  had  with 
sufficient  accuracy  examined  the  mode  in  which  we  arrive 
at  knowledge  of  this  o  priori  element.  According  to  him 
we  only  know  these  a  priori  principles  through  inner  or 
psychical  experience ;  they  are  not  then.to  be  regarded  as 
transcendental  factors  of  all  experience,  but  as  the  necessary, 
constant  elements  discovered  by  us  in  our  inner  experience. 
They  are,  in  fact,  to  Fries,  as  to  the  Scotch  school,  the  re- 
siduum which  resists  analysis.  Accordingly  Fries,  like  the 
Scotch  school,  places  psychology  or  analysis  of  conscious- 
ness at  the  foundation  of  philosophy,  and  called  his  criticism 
of  knowledge  an  anthropological  critique.  It  requires  very 
little  consideration  to  see  that  Fries 's  proposed  amendment 
of  Kantianism  rests  upon  an  altogether  mistaken  view  of 
the  transcendental  element  in  knowledge.  It  is  absurd  to 
make  the  demand  that  what  is  a  priori  in  cognition  should 
be  known  by  an  a  priori  method.  There  is  no  such  method. 
A  second  point  in  which  Fries  differed  from  Kant  is  the  view 
taken  as  to  the  relation  between  immediate  and  mediate 
cognitions.  According  to  Fries,  the  understanding  is  purely 
the  faculty  of  proof ;  it  is  in  itself  void;  immediate  certitude 
is  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  Reason  contains  principles 
which  we  cannot  demonstrate,  but  which  can  be  deduced, 
and  are  the  proper  objects  o'  belief.  In  this  view  of  reason 
Fries  approximates  to  Jacohi  rather  than  to  Kant.  The  yeue 
Kritik  and  the  Psychische  Anthropologie  contain  much  that 
is  admirable  in  the  way  of  psychological  analysis,  but  it 
cannot  be  thought  that  Fries  has  effected  any  real  advance 
on  the  Kantian  position.     See  Hente,  J.  F.  Fi-ies,  1867. 

FRIESLAND,.or  VRiESLAifDj  somet'imes  called  West 
Friesland,  to  distinguish  it  fropi  East  Friesland  in  Hanover, 
is  the  most  northerly  province  .of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.  by  the  Zuyder  Zee  and 
the  North  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Groningen 
and  Drenthe,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  that  of  Overyssel.  The 
area  is  1281  English  square  miles;  and  the  population  in 
1875  was  c-alculated  at  317,405,  being  an  increase  since 
1853  of  57,897.     The  chief  town  is  Leeuwarden,  a  olace 
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of  27,085  inhaTjitanls  in  1876,  and  the  piovince  is  divided 
into  the  three  districts  of  Leeuwarden,  Heerenveen,  and 
Sneek.  Other  towns  of  importance  are  Harlingen,  a  sea- 
port with  11,043  inhabitants;  Weststellingwerf,  13,969; 
Opsterland,  13,753;  Schoterland,  12,893;  Sneek,  9990 ; 
and  Franeker,  6643.     For,history,  &c.,  see  Frisians. 

FRIGATE-BIRD,  the  name  commonly  given  by  our 
Bailors,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  its  flight,  its  habit  of 
cruising  about  near  other  species  and  of  daringly  pursuing 
them,  to  a  large  Sea-bird' — the  Fregala  aquila  of  most 
ornithologists — the  Fregalle  of  French  and  the  Rabihorcado 
of  Spanish  mariners.  It  was  placed  by  Linnoeus  in  the 
genus  Pelecaims,  and  until  lately  its  assignment  to  the 
family  Pdecanidw  has  hardly  ever  been  doubted.  Professor 
Mivart  has,  however,  now  declared  {Trans.  Zool.  Soc,  x.  p. 
364)  that,  as  regards  the  postoranial  part  of  its  axial  skele- 
ton, he  cannot  detect  sufficiently  good  characters  to  unite 
it  *ith  that  family  in  the  group  named  by  Professor  Brandt 
Slegaiiopodes.  There'seems  to  be  no  ground  for  disputing 
this  decision  so  far  as  separating  the  genus  Frcgata  from 
the  Pelecanidce  goes,  but  systematists  wUl  probably  pause 
befote  they  proceed  to  abolish  the  Steganopodes,  and  the 
result  will  most  likely  be  that  the  Frigate-Birds  WiU  be  con- 
sidered to  form  a  distinct  family  (Fregatidce)  in  that  group. 
in  one  very  remarkable  way  the  osteology  of  Fregata  differs 
from  that  of  all  other  birds  known.  The  furcula  coalesces 
firmly  at  its  symphysis  with  the  carina  of  the  sternum,  and 
also  with  the  cDracoids  at  the  upper^extremity  of  each  of  its 
rami,  the  anterior  end  of  each  coracoid  coalescing  also  with 
the  proximal  end  of  the  scapula.  Thus  the  only  articula- 
tions in  the  whole  sternal  apparatus  are  where  the  coracoids 
meet  the  sternum,  and  the  consequence  is  a  bony  framework 
which  would' be  perfectly  rigid  did  not  the  flexibility  of  the 
rami  of  the  furcula  permit  a  limited  amount  of  motion. 
That  this  mechanism  is  closely  related  to  the  faculty  which 
the  bird  possesses  of  soaring  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
air  with  scarcely^  perceptible  movement  of  the  wings  can 
hardly  be-  doubted,  but  the  particular  way  in  which  it 
works  has  yet  to  be  explained. 

Two  species  of  Fregala  are  considered  to  exist,  though 
they  differ  iu  little  but  size  and  geographical  distribution. 
The  larger,  F.  aquila,  has  a  wide  range  all  round  the 
world  within  the  tropics,  and  at  times  passes  their  limits. 
The  smaller,  F.  minor,  appears,  to  be  confined  to  the 
eastern  seas,  from  Madagascar  to  the  Moluccas,  and  south- 
ward to  Australia,  being  particularly  abundant  in  Totres 
Strait, — the  other  species,  however,  being  found  there  as 
well.  Having  a  spread  of  wing  equal  to  a  Swan's  and 
B  xomparatively  small  body,  the  buoyancy  of  these  birds 
is  very  great.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  watch  one  Or 
more  of  them  floating  overhead  against  the  deep  blue  sky, 
the  long  forked  tail  alternately  opening  and  shutting  like 
'A  peit  of  scissors,  and  the  head,  which  is  of  course  kept  to 
Iwindward,  inclined  from  side  to  side,  while  the  wings  are 
to  all  appearance  fixedly  extended,  though  the  breeze  may 
be  constantly  varying  in  strength  and  direction.  Equally 
6n6  is  the  contrast  afforded  by  these  birds  when  engaged  in 
fishing,  or,  as  seems  more  often  tohappen,  in  robbing  other 
birds,  especially  Boflbies,  as  they  are  fishing.  Then  the 
spet J  of  their  flight  is  indeed  seen  ]to  advantage,  as  well  as 
tlie  marvellous  suddenness  with  which  they  can  change 
their  rapid  course  as  their  victim  tries  to  escape  from  their 
attack.  •  Before  gale.9  Frigate-Birds  are  said  often  to  fly  low, 
find  their  appearance  hear  or  over  land,  except  at  their 
breeding-time,  is  supposed  to  portend  a  hurricane.^     Gene- 

'  "Man-of-war-Bird"  is  also  soraoSmes  applied  to  it,  and  isptrhaps 
the  older  name ;  but  it  is  less  distinctive,  some  of  the  larger  Albatrosses 
being  so  called,  and,  in  books  at  least,  has  generally  passed  out  of  use. 

'  HencB  another  of  the  names — "  Hurricaue-Bird" — by  which  this 
epeoies  ia'occaalOBallT  kni-wn.  ■ 


rally  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  except  when  the  prospect  of 
prey  induces  them  to  congregate,  they  breed  in  large  com- 
panies, and  Mr  Salvin  has  graphically  described  {Ibis,  1864, 
p.  375)  one  of  their  settlements  off  the  coast  of  British 
Honduras,  which  he  visited  in  May  1862.  Here  they 
chose  the  highest  mangrove-trees'  on  which  to  build  their 
frail  nests,  and  seemed  to  prefer  the  leeward  side.  Tha 
single  egg  laid  in  each  nest  has  &  white  and  chalky  sliell 
very  like  that  of  a  Cormorant's.  The  nestlings  are  clothed 
in  pure  white  down,  and  so  thickly  as  to  resemble  puff-balls. 
When  fledged,  the  beak,  head,  neck,  and  belly  are  white, 
the  legs  and  feet  bluish-white,  but  the  body  is  dark  above. 
The  adult  females  retain  the  white  beneath,  but  the  adult 
males  lose  it,  and  in  both  sexes  at  maturity  the  upper  plum- 
age is  of  a  very  dark  chocolate  brown,  nearly  black,  with 
a  bright  metallic  gloss,  while  the  feet  in  the  females  are 
pink,  and  blaok  in  the  males — the  last  also  acquiring  a 
bright  scarlet  pouch,  capable  of  inflation,  and  being  percep- 
tible when  on  the  wing.  The  habits  of  F.  minor  seem 
wholly  to  resemble  those  of  F.  aquila.  According  '  to 
Bechstein,  an  example  of  this  last  species  was  obtained  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser  in  January  1792,  and  it  has  hence 
been  included  by  some  ornithologists^  among  European 
birds !  '  >' A.  N.) 

FRISCHLIN,  NiooDEMUs  (1547-1590),  scholar  and 
poet,  was  born  on  the  22d  of  September  1547,  at  Balingen, 
Wiirtemberg,  where  his  father  was  parish  minister.  He 
was  educated  at  Tiibingen,  and  in  1568  was  promoted  to 
.the  chair  of  poetry  and  history.  In  1575  for  his  comedy 
of  Rebecca,  which  he  read  at  Ratisbon  before  the  emperor 
Maxmilian  II.,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  laureateship 
and  with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  was  made  a  comes  palatinus.  In  1582  his  un> 
guarded  language  and  his  reckless  lite  had  made  it  necessary 
that  he  should  leave  Tubingen  ;  he  accordin^gly  accepted  a 
quiet  mastership  at  Laibach  in  Carniola,  which  he  held  for 
about  two  years.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  university 
in  1584,  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution  on  a 
charge  of  immoral  conduct,  to  which,  it  was  alleged,  he'had 
exposed  himself  some  years  previously,  and  thS  threat  led  to 
his  withdrawal  to  Frankfort  in  1587..  Of  the  remaining 
four  years  of  his  life  little  is  recorded.  For  eighteen  months 
he  taught  in  the  Brunswick  Gymnasium,  and  he  appears 
also  to  have  resided  occasionally  at  Strasburg,  Marburg,  and 
Mainz.  From  the  last-named  city  he  wrote  certain  libellous 
letters,  which  led  to  his  being  arrested  in  March  1590 
at  the  instance  of  the  authorities  of  Wiirtemberg.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Hohenurach,  near  Reutlingen, 
where,  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November  1590,  he  was 
killed  by  a  fall  in  attempting  to  let  himself  down  from  the 
window  of  his  cell.  His  prolific  and  versatile  genius  pro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  works,  which  entitle  him  to  some 
rank  both  among  poets  and  among  scholars.  In  his  Latin 
verse  he  has  often  successfully  imitated  the  classical  diodels  ; 
his  comedies  are  not  without  freshness  and  vivacity  ;  and 
some  of  his  versions  and  commentaries,  particularly  those 
on  the  Georgia  and  Bticolics  of  Virgil,  though  now  well-nigh 
forgotten,  were  important  contributions  to  the  scholarship 
of  his  time. 

No  collected  edition  of  his  works  has  ever  been  published;  to 
enumerate  them  exhaustively  would  be  almost  impossible.  Among 
those  most  widely  known  may  be  mentioned  the  Btbritii,  a  Latin 
epic  based  on  the  Scripture  history  of  the  Jews;  tlie  JSlegiacd,  ia 
twenty-two  books;  the  Opera  Scciiica,  consisting  of  sii  comedies 
and  two  tragedies;  the  Gravnnalica  Latina;  .the  versions  of 
Callimachus  and  Aristophanes;  and  the  commentaries  on  PersiuJ 
and  Virgil.  See  the  monograph  of  Strauss  {Leben  iittd  Schriflo 
dts  Dkhlcrs  und  Ptiiloloacn  PrxxhUn;  16C5); 

'  Capt.  Taylor,  however,  found  their  nests  as  well  on  low  bushes  ol 
the  sf-^e  tree  Ih  the  Bay  of  Fouseoa  Utm,  1859,  pp.  1B0-1J2J. 
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FRISI,  Paolo  (1728-1784),  a  celebrated  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  »»-a3  born  at  Milan,  April  13,  1728.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Barnabite 
frjars,  where,  by  self-instruction,  he  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  geometry.  Under  Professor  Olivetano,  at  tlie 
university  of  Padua,  lie  continued  his  mathematical  studies. 
After  3  time  he  was  sent  to  Lodi  to  give  lectures  on  philo- 
sophy. When  twenty-one  ypars  of  age  he  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  tho  reputation  w  hich 
he  soon  acquired  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
Casale.  His  friendship  with  Radicati,  a  man  of  liberal 
opinions,  occasioned  Frisi's  removal  by  his  clerical  superiors 
to  Novara,  where  he  was  coinpelied  tu  do  duty  as  a 
preacher  In  175,1  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Barnabite  College 
of  St  Alexander  at  Milan  An  acrimonious  attack  by  a 
young  Jesuit,  about  this  time,  upon  his  dfesertation  on  the 
figure  of  the  earth  laid  the  foundation  of  his  animosity 
against  the  Jesuits,  with  whose  enemies,  including 
D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  and  other-Encyclopedists,  he  later 
closely  asaociated  himself.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  by 
LeopoW,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Padua,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  eight  years.  He  was  made  in  1757  an  associate 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St  Petersburg,  and  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  1758  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  in  1766  of  that  of 
Stockholm,  and  in  1770  of  the  Academies  of  Copenhagen 
and  of  Bern  From  several  European  crowned  heads  he 
received,  at  various  times,  marks  of  special  distinction,  and 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa  granted  him  a  yearly  pension 
of  J 00  sequins  (£60).  In  1764  he  was  created  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  PaLitinfi  Schools  at  ifilan,  and 
obtained  from  Pope  Pius  VI.  release  from  ecclesiastical 
jnrisjLCtion,  and  authority  to  becom£  a  secular  priest.  In 
1766  he  visited  France  and  England,  and  in  1768  Vienna, 
and  thus  formed  the  acquaintance  t)f  the  leading  men  of 
science  of  his  day  Frisi  was  in  1777  made  director  of  a 
school  of  architecture  at  Milan.  His  knowledge  of  hydrau- 
lics caused  him  to  be  frequently  consulted  with  respect  to 
the  management  of  canals  and  other  water-courses  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  through  his  means  that 
lightning-condujctors  were  first  introduced  into  Italy  (or  the 
protection  of  buildings.  He  was  a  man  not  only  of  exten- 
sive learning,  but  of  wide  views  and  fearless  spirit,  and  by 
hia  Lectures  did  mu£h  to  dispel  the  popular  superstitions  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  concerning  magic  and  witchcraft. 
He  di£d  November  22,  1784.     Re  wrote —  < 

Disquisitio  mai}umalica  in  am^arn  physicam  Jignrce  et  rrtagnitu- 
dinu  terra,  Milan,  1761,  Saggio  della  morale  filosofia,  Lugano, 
1753,  Nova  eieclrtcUalts  theona.  Milan,  1755;  Ihsscrlatw  de  motu 
diurno  terree,  Pi3a,  1758;  Dissertatuma  vante,  2  vols  4to,  Lucca, 
1759,  1761 .  Del  modo  di  regolare  i  fiumi  e  i  larrera\,  Lucca,  1762; 
Cosirwgraphm  phi/nai  H  mathemalKa,  Milan,  1774,  1775,  2  vols. 
4to,  his  chief  worii  ,  Ddl  archiUilura,  slatica  e  idraulua,  Milan, 
1777  ;  and  other  treatises. 

See  Verri,  Memor\e  .  .  .  del  signer  dam  Paolo  Frisi,  Milan,  1787, 
4to ;  Fabbroni,  £iogi  d'illustri  Jlaliani  AtU  di  Milano,  voL  ii. 

FRISIANS,— in  classical  Latin  FrUii,  in  mediaeval  Latin 
Fruonet  or  Frisione!,  and  on  inscriptions  of  the  later  empire 
sometimea  Frisaevonea, — a  people  of  Teutonic  stock,  who, 
at  their  first  appearance  in  history,  are  found  in  possession 
of  the  same  district  of  Europe  which  they  still,  at  least 
partially,  occupy.  So  far  as  can  bo  judged  they  have  never 
been  of  an  aggressive  disposition,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  at  one  time  they  may  have  possessed  a  much  wider 
territory  than  history  usually  assigns  them.  The  bound- 
aries of  Frisia  proper  are  the  Scheldt  t^w.-irds  the  west,  and 
ibe  Weser  towards  th£  cast,  iud  it  never  extended  far  inland 


from  the  coast  of  the  Curinan  Ocean.  L.,'.  there  is  abo  a 
district  of  Schleswig  in  beuiua.-k,  extending  along  the  west 
coast  from  the  Eider  northwards  to  Tundem-j  in  which  the 
common  language  still  gives  evidence  of  a  Frisian  popula- 
tion ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
For,  Silt,  Heligoland,  <ic.;  and  it  is  no  improbable supposi- 
tion  that  not  only  the  Ditmarsch  district  to  the  south  of  the 
Elder,  but  also  the  whole  maritime  country  westward  to  the 
Weser,  was  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  hands  of  distinctly 
Frisian  tribes.  If  the  presence  of  geographical  names  end- 
ing in  ntn,  the  Frisian  equivalent  to  the  German  heim  and 
the  Saxon  ham^  may  be  taken  as  suffcient  evidence  of 
Frisian  occupation,  Dr  Latham,  in  his  notes  to  the  Germania 
of  Tacitus,  has  elaborately  shown  that  there  have  been 
Frisian  settlements  as  far  north  in  Denmark  as  the 
LijmSord,  and  as  far  east  as  the  islands  of  Funen  and 
Zealand.  By  the  older  historians  of  Denmark  and  the 
countries  of  Lower  Germany,  the  Frisian  district  in 
Denmark  is  frequently  called  Fnsia  Altnor  or  Lesser  Frisia, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  unex- 
plained distinction  which  Tacitus  makes  between  Frisii 
Majores  and  Frisii  Minores. 

The  history  of  the  Fri.sians,  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  a 
few  investigators  like  Wiarda  ond  Richthofen,  has  hitherto 
been  left  in  many  respects  in  a  very  fragmentary  and  un- 
trustworthy condition  ,  and  rash  assertions  of  uncritical 
chroniclers  have  undisputed  currency.  For  this  neglect  the 
principal  reason  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  people 
have,  at  least  in  modern  times,  displayed  no  strong  political 
individuality,  but  have  allowed  themselves  peacefully  to  be 
merged  iu  more  powerful  nationalities.  The  reader  who 
wishes  may  find  the  legendary  history  of  the  Frisian  heroes 
traced  from  the  4th  century  B.C.  in  Furmius's  Annatinm 
Pkrisicormn  Libn  Tres,  Franeker,  1699,  or  in  the  quaintly- 
illustrated  volumes  of  Westphal's  Scriptores  rerum  Dani- 
canim,  which  comprise  Pctrus  Sax  De  pn.cipuis  rebuts 
gestis  Frisiomm  sejAaitnonalium  hreviter  descnptis  el  iconice 
adumbraM  libri  sex ;  Suifridus  Petri  De  antiq.  et  ong. 
Frisionim  ;  Antonius  Heimreich,  Supplematla  ad  Ckronicon 
Frisiae  septentr.,  he. 

The  Frisians  were  so  far  rendered  tributary  by  Drusus 
that  they  continued  to  pay  to  the  Romans  a  tax  of  oxhides 
until  the  foolish  exactions  of  Olennius,  who  demanded  that 
bU  the  hides  should  be  of  a  certain  superlative  quality 
drove  them  to  revolt  in  28  a.d.  They  defeated  the  Roman 
forces  under  Lucius  Apronius,  and  though  Corbulo  obtained 
ho-stages  for  their  future  loyalty,  and  "gave  them  a  senate, 
magistrates,  and  e  constitution  "  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  20), 
their  subjugation  was  little  more  than  nominal.  About  57 
A.D.  a  body  of  Frisians  took  possession  of  lands  reserved  for 
the  Roman  soldiers  ,  and,  instead  of  removing  at  the  threat 
of  the  Roman  governor,  they  sent  their  chiefs  to  Rom?  to 
obtain  imperial  sanction  for  their  occupancy.  In  the  13th 
book  of  his  An^ials,  Tacitus  tells  how  the  chiefs,  Verritua 
and  Malorix,  as  he  calls  them,  excited  the  amusement  and 
admiration  of  the  people  by  taking, unasked,  their  seat  among 
the  senators  in  Pompey's  theatre,  when  they  heard  that 
strangers  from  nations  distinguished  by  their  braverj*  and 
friendship  to  the  Romans  were  advanced  to  that  honourable 
position.  Nero  gave  them  both  the  Romsn  franchise,  bnt 
refused  to  sanction  the  presumption  of  their  tribe,  who 
were  afterwards  expelled  from  the  district  which  they  had 
sought  to  colonize. 

It  is  not  till  the  new  power  of  the  Franks  was  begin- 
ning to  lay  tho  foundations  of  its  empire  that  the  Frisians 
again  come  prominently  into  notice ;  but  it  appears 
probable  that  in  the  meantime  (hey  had  shared  with 
their  neighbours,  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons,  in  the  con- 
quest of  England  and  Scotland,  though  to  what  extent 
it  IS  impossible  to  ascertain.     The  Frankish  king,  Dagobert 
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L  (622-638),  sought  to  secure  a  footing  among  them  by 
erecting  a  mission  church  at  Utrecht  on  the  Frisian  frontiers, 
but  the  Frisians  captured  the  place  and  destroyed  the 
church.  The  preaching  of  Amandos  and  Eligius  had 
little  effect,  and  the  honour  of  being  the  first  success- 
ful missionary  among  the  Frisians  waa  left  to  Wilfrid 
of  York,  who  in  677-673  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  king  Aldegild  (Adgillus  or  Aldgisl).  Under  Aide- 
gild's  successor  Radbod  a  persecution  of  the  new  faith 
ensued,  and  though  Radbod  waa  driven  from  West 
Friesknd  by  King  Pippin,  after  the  battle  of  Dorstadt 
■in  689,  he  maintained  his  independence  in  Eastern  Frisia, 
and  Christianity  was  safe  only  as  far  as  the  wavering 
frontier  of  the  Franks  extended.-  On  Pippin's  death,  Radbod 
not  only  recovered  his  western  'territory,  but  sailed  up  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne,  and  defeated  Charles  Martel.  His 
successor,  Aldegild  11;,  was  again  driven  eastward;  the 
western  districts  fell  finally  into  the  power  of  the  Franks; 
and  Willibrord,  the  missionary,  who  had  begun  his  labours 
in  the  country  about  700,  obtained  a  permanent  see  at 
Utrecht.  The  last  independent  prince  of  the  Frisians, 
Poppo,  was  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  in  754,  and 
Charlemagne  still  further  extended  the  Frankish  authority. 
At  the  same  time  he  granted  the  Frisians  important  priv- 
ileges, gave  them  the  title  of  freemen,  and  allowed  them  to 
choose  their  own  podestat  (potestas),  who  should  govern 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  empire.  About  this  time 
the  country  of  the  Frisians  was  divided  into  three  distinct 
districts  : — Western  Frisia,  stretching  from  the  Sincfal  to 
the  Fly  or  Flevum,  that  is,  from  the  modern  Zwin  (a 
branch  of  the  Scheldt  northward  of  Bruges)  to  the  Meuse ; 
Middle  Frisia,  from  the  Fly  to  the  Laubach,  that  is,  from 
the  Meuse  to  the  Zuyder.Zee;  and  Eastern  Frisia,  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Weser.  •  At  the  treaty  of  Verdun 
(S43-)  Frisia  went  with  Lotharingia;  at  tlie  treaty  of 
Mersen  (870)  the  district  between  the  Laubach  and  the 
Weser  was  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Eastern 
Franks,  while  the  rest,  with  Lotharingia,  passed  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Western  Franks;  in  880  the  whole 
country  was  again  united  with  Germany;  and  in.  911, 
when  Lotharingia  recognized  Charles,  the  king  of  the 
West,  Frisia  adhered  to  Conrad,  the  king  of  the  East. 
The  history  of  West  Frisia 'gradually  loses  itself  in  that  of 
the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  and  the  countship  of  Holland, — the 
first  count  of  Holland,  Thierry  L,  being  the  son  of  Gerulph, 
count  of  Frisia,  and  practically  continuing  the  Frisian  line. 
In  1248  William  of  Holland,  having  become  emperor,  re- 
stored to  the  Frisians  in  his  country  their  ancient  liberties 
in  reward  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  him  in  the 
siege  of  Aixla-Chapelle ;  but  in  1254  they  revolted,  and 
William  lost  his  life  in  the  contest  which  ensued.  William 
IV.  received  a  new  donation  of  West  Frisia  in  1345. 
Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  Frisians  in  the  more  eastern  dis- 
tricts maintained  their  independence,  and  for  a  long  time 
govsrned  themselves  after  a  very  simple  republican  fashion. 
Each  of  the  seven  confederated  Frisian  maritime  states — 
"Sieben  Friesischen  Seelande" — had  its  own  administration, 
and  consisted  of  a  number  of  locally  independent  districts. 
For  matters  of  general  concern  there  was  an  annual  assembly 
at  the  Upstalsbom,  or  "  Tree  of  the  Superior  Court,"  near 
Aurich.  According  to  Okko  Leding,  who  in  1 878  published 
at  Emden  an  interesting  study  on  Die  Freihcit  der  Friesen 
im  Mittelalier  und  ihr  Bund  mil  den  Versammlungen  bri 
Upstalsbom,  it  appears  that  these  assemblies  were  allowed 
to  fall  into  desuetude  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century, 
were  resumed  from  1323  to  1327,  anew  discontinued,  and 
again  resumed  in  1361.  The  counts  disappear  in  East 
Frisia  about  the  end  of  the  1 1  th  century,  and  in  Middle  Frisia 
after  1233.  Though  in  religious  matters  nominally  subject 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bremen,  it  was  not  till  the  crusfide  of 


1234,  and  the  famous  defeat  of  Ehe  Stedingera  (a  people  of 
the  Weser  marches)  in  the  battle  of  Altenesch  or  Oldenesch, 
that  the  Frisians  really  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Romish  Church.  In  the  course  of  the  14th  century  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ;'  petty  lordships 
sprang  into  existence,  the  interests  of  the  common  weal 
were  forgotten  or  disregarded,  and  district  carried  oa 
hostilities  against  district.  Thus  the  Fetkoopers  or  Fat- 
mongers,  as  they  were  called,  of  Ostergo,  had  endless  feuds 
with  th?  Schieringers  or  Eelfishers  of  Westergo. 

This  state  of  matters  favoured  the  attempts  of  the  counts 
of  Holland  to  push  their  conquests  further,  but  the  maia 
body  of  the  Frisians  were  still  independent  when  the 
countship  of  Holland  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  the 
Good  of  Burgundy.  Philip  laid  claim  to  the  whole  country, 
but  the  people  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  empire,  and 
Frederick  III.  in  August  1457  recognized  their  direct 
dependence  on  the  empire,  and  called  on  Philip  to  bring 
forward  formal  proof  of  his  rights.  Philip's  successor,. 
Charles  the  Rash,  summoned  an  assembly  of  notables  at 
Enckhuysen  in  1469,  in  order  to  secure  their  homage ;  but 
the  conference  was  without  result,  and  the  duke's  attention 
was  soon  absorbed  by  other  and  more  important  affairs. 
In  1498  Maximilian  detached  the  country  between  the 
Laubach  and  the  Fly  from  the  empire,  and  gave  it  as  a  fief 
to  Albert  of  Saxony,  but  it  was  the  Schieringers  alone  (the 
name  had  by  this  time  become  the  title  of  the  popular 
faction)  who  submitted  uncomplainingly  to  the  arrangement, 
and  the  Fetkoopers,  or  faction  of  the  nobility,  had  to  be 
put  down  b^  force  of  arms.  This  the  duke  did  with  the 
utmost  severity,  and  his  successors  carried  out  his  despotic 
policy  with  only  too  faithful  consistency. 

In  Eastern  Frisia  the  anarchy  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  formation  of  a  confederation  established  in  1430,  and 
the  election  of  Edzard  Cirksena  to  the  office  of  president. 
Ulrich,  the  successor  of  Edzard,  was  made  count  of  the 
country  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.  in  1454.  In  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century  the  Reformation  was  introduced  by  Edzard  I.,  who 
patronized  the  preaching  of  Meister  Jorgen  von  der  Diire, 
or  Magister  Aportanus,  as  he  was  called  in  Latin.  Under 
the  Countess  Anna,  who  ruled  during  the  minority  of  her 
son  Edzard  II.,  the  countship  became,  mainly  through  the 
agency  of  John  a  Lasco,  the  seat  of  a  very  flourishing 
Protestant  church,  and  the  refuge  of  the  persecuted  of 
many  lands.  Edzard  II.  proved  an  able  ruler,  published  a 
body  of  laws  for  his  people  in  1615,  introduced  primogeni- 
ture into  his  family,  extended  his  authority  over  Harlinger- 
land  ai^d  Jever,  and  was  appointed  by  Charles  V.  governor 
of  GroSingen.  His  Buccessor,  Edzard  III.,' was  made  a 
prince  of  the  empire  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  1654.  By  the 
death  of  Charles  Edzard,  in  1744,  the  male  line  of  the 
dynasty  came  to  an  end,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  took  pos- 
session of  the  countship.  After  various  vicissitudes,  it  was 
ceded  to  Hanover,  in  1815. 

The  Frisian  language  is  a  member  of  the  Low  German 
branch  of  the  Teutonic,  and  presents  special  interest 
to  the  English  philologist  as  the  nearest  of  all  extant 
forms  to  the  Saxon  basis  of  bis  own  tongue.  It  is  still 
spoken  in  the  country  districts  of  the '.  present  province 
of  West  Friesland ;  in  a  miich  more  Germanized  con- 
dition it  still  exists  in  Saterland,  in  East  "Friesland  ;  in 
strangely  differentiated  dialects  it  holds  its  own  in  many 
of  the  islands  along  the  coast ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  en- 
croachments of  Low  German  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Danish  on  the  other,  ifr  survives  in  the  country  between 
Husum  and  Tijndern.  Among  its  peculiarities  may  be. 
mentioned  the  dropping  of  the  final  n,  which  is  such  a 
favourite  termination  in  German  (thus  even  ma  for  man,  as 
in  Halbertsma,  the  proper,  name);  the  use  of  sk  for  the 
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German  scTi  ana  tngiish  sh,  and  of  i  for  tho  German  i- ; 
ind,  still  more  remarkable,  the  modification  of  k  andg  into  ts 
uhea  these  letters  precede  e  or »,  as  in  tserke  for  kerke,  i.e., 
iirk,  church.  The  explanitioa  of  this  last  peculiarity  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  contact  of  the  Frisian  with  Slavonic 
languages,  in  which  the  modification  is  sufficiently  common. 

f  A  brief  sketch  of  Frisian  grammar  was  published  along  with  the 
■poems  of  Gysbert  Japicx ;  but  the  first  separate  treatment  of  the 
older  forms  of  the  language  was  by  Rask,  whose  Frisisk  Sproglwre 
(Copenhagen,  1825;  German  translation  by  Buss,  Freiburg,  1834) 
brouf^ht  him  into  controversy  with  Grimm,  who,  in  his  DeutsduTi 
Grammatik,  devoted  some  attention  to  the  same  subject.  Moritz 
Heyne  has  also  given  a  good  treatment  of  Frisian  in  his  Kurze 
Laui-  und  FUxiOTislehre  der  AUgermanischen  Sprachsidmme,  1874. 
Kichthofen's  AUfriesischiS  TVcrterbuch,  Gbtting6n,_1840,  practically 
supplanted  the  older  work  of  Wiarda  (Aurich,  1786),  and  its 
position  has  not  been  affected  by  the  publication  of  Haan  Hattema's 
Idioticon  Frisicum,  Leeuwarden,  1874.  Outzen's  Olossarium.  der 
Frie$ischen  Sprache  (unfortunately  a  posthumous  publication  from 
Tery  illegible  manuscripts),  Copenhagen,  1837,  deals  mainly  with 
North  Frisian.  For  West  Frisian  we  have  the  posthumous  and 
incomplete  Lexicon  Frisicum  (A-Feeor),  by  Justus  Halbertsma,  Th? 
Hague,  1874  ;  and  for  East  Frisian  lexicography  we  have  materials 
in  Ehrentraut's  Fritsisches  Archiv,  Oldenburg,  1847-54,  2  vols., 
Posthumus  and  Halbertsma's  Onze  reis  naar  SagelUsland,  Franeker, 
1S36,  and  J.  Cadovius  MiiUer's  MemoriaU  linguoc  /risias,  written 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  published  by  Ur  Kiikel- ' 
han,  1875.  J.  ten  Doomkaat  Koolman  began  in  1877  a  WorUr- 
inch  der  Ost/riesixhea  Sprache,  which,  along  with  much  irrelevant 
matter,  contains  valuable  contributions  to  the  subject.  The 
Ostfricsisches  Worterbuch,  by  Slurenbiirg  (1857),  is  a  dictionary, 
nst  of  Frisian,  but  of  the  Low  German  spoken  in  East  Friesland, 
which  has  incorporated  comparatively  few  Ftisian  wards.  A  list  of 
Frisian  personal  names  forms  an  appendix  to  Outzen's  Olossarium; 
and  Bernhard  Brons,  in  his  Friesischc  Namen  und  Mitthiilungtn 
Dariiber,  Emden,  1877,  furnishes  Usts  of  East,  West,  and  North 
Frisian  Christian  names,  and  a  collection  of  Frisian  family  names, 
with  the  dates  at  which  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  church 
books  or  other  historical  documents.  ,  •  ■  - 

For  the  older  forms  of  the  language  the  sources  are  unfortunately 
scanty:  no  great  Hterary  monument  like  that  of  the  Heliand  or  the 
NibelungUed  has  been  preserved,  and  the  investigator  has  mainly  to 
depend  on  the  various  legal  codes  or  collections  which  were  formed 
in  the  course  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Richthofen,  Friesischc  Rechtsqudlcn,  BerUn,- 1840.  The 
great  Lex  Frisiomcm  is  composed  in  Latin,  and  only  contains  a  few 
Frisian  terms,  of  comparatively  small  linguistic  importance.  Tho 
date  of  its  recension  is  also  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  there  is  no 
contemporary  evidence  either  internal  or  externaL  By  the  older 
investigators  it  was  assigned  a  high  antiquity ;  but  the  more  modern 
are  for  the  most  part  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  earher  than  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne.  Haan  Hettema  in  his  Otide  Friischc  WcUeJi  gives 
802-804  as  the  probable  date ;  •  while  Richthofen  thinks'  there  are 
three  portions,  the  first  composed  for  use  in  Middle  Frisia  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  Martel  or  of  Pippin,  another  for  use  in  all  Frisia,  com- 
posed after  Charlem.agne's  conquest  in  785,  and  a  third  or  supple- 
mentary and  emendatory  portion  composed  in  802.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Lex  Frisionum  was  published  by  B.  J.  Herold  in  his 
Originum  ae  Gennanicarum-  Atdiquiiatiim  libri,  Basel,  1557,  but 
he  gives  no  indication  of  the  source  of  the  manuscripts  which  he 
omnlnyed.  Since  his  day  tht^re  hnvp  been  no  fewer  than  13  \ 
editions — Lindenbrog,  Codex  Ugum  Aiitiquarum,  Frankfort,  1613  ; 
Sibrand  Siccama,  Lex  Frisi<niurn,  Franeker,  1617  ;  Schotanus, 
Besekryvinge  van,  da  HccTlyckheit  van  Fricslandt,  1664;  Gartner, 
Saxoniim  leges  tres :  accessit  Lex  Fris.,  Leipsic,  1730;  Georgisch, 
Corpus  juris  Oermanici,  Halle,  1733  ;  Schwartzenberg,  Oroot 
Ptacaat  en  Charterboek  van  Vriesland,  Leeuwarden,  1768;  Canciani, 
BarbaTorumUgesarUviiuB,'V&m(tQf\i%\\  Walter,  Corpus  juris  Oer- 
man.,  Berlin,  1824;  Gaupp,  ier  i^Vij. ,  Breslau,  1832;  Richthofen, 
Friesische  Rechtsqaellen,  Berlin,  1840;  De  Wall,  Lex  Fris.,  kc, 
Amsterdam,  1850 ;  Hettema,  Oiidc  Fr.  JFetten,  Leeuwarden,  1851 ; 
ind,  finally,  Richthofen  in  Pertz's  J/oii.  Germanice  hist. ,  vo],  xv., 
Hanover,  1863.  Though  it  has  been  supposed  that  Lindenbrog  and 
Siccama  may  have  had  access  to  some  manuscript  authority  in  addi- 
tion to  Herold's  recension,  there  is  no  proof  that  such  was  the  case; 
tind  the  text  still  remains  to  all  intents  in  the  same  state  as  wheri 
Herold  left  it.  Some  investigators  have,  owing  to  this  absence  of 
original  evidence,  even  cast  doubts  on  tlie  authenticity  of  the  code, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  laws  with  undoubtedly  genuine  Frisian 
remains  authorizes  its  acceptance.  *'  I  am  convinced,"  says  Richt- 
hofen, "  that  no  man  in  the  time  of  Herold,  not  to  say  in  our  own 
time,  could  have  devised  such  a  forgery  as  the  Ileroldian  text." 
Vraong  the  minor  collections  of  Frisian  laws  in  Frisian,  Low  Ger- 
an  and  Latin  are  the  "seventeen  general  acts  or  A'iirc7i,"  dating 
lam  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  according  to  Richthofen,  but  of 


much  earlier  origin  according  to  Leding — the  Upstalsbora  laws  o» 
1323,  the  local  laws  of  Rustring,    and  of  the    Brockmannen   or 
inhabitants  of  Brockmerland,  published  by  Wiarda;  the  "  Emsiger 
Domen,"  or  Emsig  decisions,  published  by  Hettema,  Leeuwarden, 
1830;  the  Fivelgo  laws,  Ipublished  by  Hettema,   Dokkum,  1841; 
and  the  Hunsingo  Kiiren  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Groningen  trans- 
actions of  the  society  "  pro  excolendo  jure  patrio,''  1778.     The  title 
chosen    by  Wiarda  for  the   laws   of  Rustring — the  Asegabuch, — 
though  it  has  become  perhaps  the  best  known  word  of  the.  whole 
Frisian  vocabulary,  is  in  reality  not  a  genuine  Frisian  form,  and, 
never  occurs  in  a   Frisian  document.      The   correct  expression, 
according  to  Richthofen  (AUfries.    Worlerbuch,   a.  v.    "Asebok"), 
would  have   been   Asebok  or  Asekbok,   the  former  equivalent  to 
the  book  out  of  which  the  "a"  or  law  is  to  be  seen,  and  the 
latter  to  the  book  in  which  the  law  is  to  be  sought.     In  West  Frisia 
the  native  language  holds  much  tho  same  relation  to  Dutch  as  the 
Scottish  language  holds  to  English  in  Scotland  :  it  has  no  legal  oi 
educational  position,  but  it  preserves  among  the  peasantry  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  vitahty,  and -is  even  cultivated  in  a  literary  way 
by  a  small  patriotic  school     The  chief  place  among  West-Frisian 
authors  is  due  to  Gysbert  or  Gilbert  Japicx,  rector  at  Bolsward, 
whose  FriescJu  Sijmlerye  was  first  published  at  Bolsward  in  1668, 
and  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted — at  Leeuwarden  in  1681; 
at  Franeker,  1684 ;  with  a  glossary  by  Epkema,  2  vols.,  Leeuwarden, 
1824;  and  under  the  editorship  of  Dykstra,   1853.     The  volume 
contains  secular,  and  especially  humorous,  poems,  fifty  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  and  other  religious  pieces,  a  number  of  letters,  one  or  two 
prose  essays,  and  fragments  of  the  "Customs"  of  Leeuwarden.     A 
popular  comedy   called    tVaatze   Gribbert's   Brillofl,  or  Gribiert's 
■  Bridal,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.     The  first 
edition  appeared  in  1812,  at  Leeuwarden,  and  the  second  in  1820,- 
and  there  have  been  several  since.     Among  tht  writers  who  have 
published  in  West  Frisian  during  the  19th  century,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  Salverda  Posthumus,  J.  H.  Halbertsma,  Deketh,  Windsma, 
Van  der  Veen,  and  Dykstra.     A  society  for  the  study  of  Frisian  was 
founded  in  1829  at  Franeker— "Friesch  genootschap  voor  geschied- 
oudheid-en  taalkunde,"  — and  since  1852  it  has  published  a  journal 
called  De  vrije  Fries.     Other  Frisian  periodicals  are  Forjil  my  net, 
"Forget  me  not;"  the  Swanne-blummen,  a  Leeuwarden   annual; 
and  De  Byekoer.      In  North  Frisian   the  most   valuable  literary 
monument  is  De  gidtshals,  i.e.,  the  Geizhnls,  or  Curmudgeon,  i 
comedy,  composed  by  J.    P.   Hunsen,  in  the  Silt  dialect.      The 
minor  remains  have  been  collected  by  De  Vries,  in  his  Nord/riesisehi 
Sprache   ruich   der    Moringer   Mwidart,    Lcyden,    1860;    and   by 
Johansen  in  Die  Nordfricsisehc  Sp'achc  nach  der  Fbhringer  und 
Amruvier  Mundart,  Kiel,  1862. 

There  is  one  book  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  other  than  Frisian  scholars.  If  the  Oera  Linda  book, 
as  it  is  called,  could  bo  accepted  as  genuine,  it  would  be,  after 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  oldest  document  of  European  origin  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  must  be  recognized  as  nothing  more  than  a  brilliant 
forgery.  The  first  part  of  the  manuscript,  the  book  of  the  loUowers 
of  Adela,  professes  to  have  been  copied  in  1256  from  an  ancient 
original,  and  gives  an  account  of  Neptune,  Minerva,  Minos,  and 
other  personages  of  classical  antiquity,  which  would  make  them 
out  to  be  of  Frisian  origin.  According  to  J.  Beckering  Vinckers — 
who  published  De  Onechtheid  van  het  Oera  Linda  hCk  aangetoond 
uit  de  waarianl  icaarin  hct  is  geschrevcn,  in  1875,  and  Wic  hecft  het 
Oera  Linda  Bock  gcschreven  in  1877 — the  real  author  is  Cornells 
Over  de  Linden,  a  ship-carpenter  in  the  Royal  docks  at  Den  Helder, 
who  was  born  in  1811,  and  died  in  1873,  and  who  appears  to  have 
forged  the  document  for  the  purpose  of  giving  importance  to  his 
invectives  against  the  church,  and  of  shedding  dignity  on  hi5  family, 
which  is  traced  by  the  book  back  for  about  two  thousand  years. 

Besides  the  works  indicated  above  the  foHon-ing  may  be  men. 
tioned  : — Ubbo  Emmius,  Rcrum  Frisicarum  hisiaria,  Leyden,  1616; 
Pirius  Winsemius,  Chronique  ....  van.  Vriesland,  Franeker, 
1622  ;  Wiarda,  Ost/riiS.  GcschichU,  vols.  1-9,  Aurich,  1791-1813, 
vol.  10,  Bremen,  1817;  Clement,  Lebeiis-  u.  Leidensgesehichte' 
Frieslands  der  Friesen,  Kiel,  1845 ;  Suur,  Oeschiehtc  der  Hduptlinge 
Oslfrieslands,  Emden,  1346  ;  Klopp,  OcscA.  Osi/rieslands,  Wecner, 
1868-69  :  Friedlander,  Oslfrics.  Urkundenbuch,  Emden,  1874 

FRITH  or  FRYTH,  John  (ct>.  1D03-I533),an  eminent 
pioneer  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  was  born  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  at  Westerham,  Kent,  where 
his  father  kept  an  inn.  He  was  educated  ai  Eton,  and 
afterwards  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  Gardiner, 
who  subsequently  became  bishop  of  AVinchester,  washis 
tutor.  Immediately  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree,  he  trans- 
ferred his  residence  (December  1525)  to  the  newly  founded 
college  of  St  Frideswide  or  Cardinal  College  (now  Christ 
Church),  Oxford,  whither,  along  with  other  young  men  of 
distinguished  talent,  he  had  been  invited  by  Wolsey.  At 
Oxford  tho  sympathetic  interest  which  he  showed  in  the 
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Reformation  movement  in  Germany  soon  caused  him  to  be 
suspected  as  a  heretic,  and  ted  to  hia  imprisonment  for  some 
months.     On    being  at   the  instance  of  Wolsey  released 
from  confinement,  towards  the  close  of  1526  or  early  in 
1527,  ho  fled  to  the  Continent,  where  he  appears  to  have 
resided  cliictiy  at  the  newly  founded  Protestant  university 
of  Marburg,  and  to  have  been  associated  with  Tyndal  in 
many  of  the  literary  labours  of  the  latter.    At  llarburg  he 
became  acquainted  with  several  scholars  and  Reformers  of 
note,  and  particularly  with  the  famous  Patrick  Hamilton. 
Fnth's   first    publication   in    fact   was   a    translation    of 
Hamilton's  Places,  made  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of 
their  author,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Revelation  of  Anti- 
christ, a  translation  from  the  German,  appeared,  along  with 
A  Pistle  to  the  Chrislen  Reader,  by  "  Richard  Brightwall " 
(supposed  to  be  Frith),  and  An  Antithesis  wherein  are  com- 
pared togeder  Christes  Acles  and  our  Uolye  Father  the  Popes, 
dated  "at  Malborov?  in  the  lande  of  Hesse,"'  12th  July 
1529      His  Disputacyon  of  Purgatorye,  a  treatise  in  three 
books,  against  RastsU,  Sir  T.  More,  and  Fisher  (bishop  of 
Rochester)  respectively,  was  published  at  the  same  place  in 
1531      In  1532,  probably  in  July  or  August,  he  ventured 
back  to  England,  apparently  on  some  business  to  which  he 
and  Tyndal  attached  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
prior  of  Reading.    Warrants  for  his  arrest  were  almost  imme- 
diately issued  at  the  instance  of  Sir  T.  More,  then  lord  chan- 
cellor.    For  some  weeks  Frith  successfully  evaded  pursuit, 
but  ultimately,  in  December,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  at  Milton  Shore  in  Essex,  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  making  his  escape  to  Flanders.     The  rigour  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower  was  somewhat  abated  when  Sir  T. 
Audley  succeeded  to  the  chancellorship,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  both  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  were  disposed  to 
show  great  leniency.     But  the  treacherous  circulation  of  a 
manuscript  "  lytle  treatise  "  on  the  sacraments,  which  Frith 
had  written  for  the  information  of  a  friend,  and  without 
any  view  to  publication,  served  further  to  excite  the  hos- 
tility of  his  enemies,  and  in  a  lent  sermon  preached  against 
the  "  sacranientaries  "  before  the  king,  special  reference  was 
made  to  some  at  that  time  in  the  Tower,  "  so  bold  as  to 
write  in  defence  of  that  heresy,"  and  who  seemed  to  bo  put 
there  "  rather  for  safeguard  than  for  punishment."     On 
this   instigation,    Henry   ordered   that    Frith    should   be 
examined  ;  the  result  of  a  regular  trial  which  followed  was 
that  he  was  found  guilty  of  having  denied,  with  regard  to 
the  dactrines  of  purgatory  and  of  transubstantiation,  that 
they  were  necessary  articles  of  faith.     On  the  23d  of  June 
1533  he  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  at  Smith- 
field  on  the  -ith  of  July  following  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake. 
During  his  captivity  he  had  been  msre  than  usually  busy 
with  his  pen,  and  his  writings  belonging  to  this  period  in- 
clude, besides  several    letters  of  interest,  a  controversial 
work  on  the  eucbarist  in  reply  to  what  Sir  T.   More  kid 
written  against  Frith's  "lytic  treatise";  also  two  tracts  en- 
titled respectively  A   Mirror  or  Glass  to  know  thyself,  and 
A    Mirror  or    Looking-glass  wherein   you  may  behold  the 
SatramerU  of  Baptism.    Apart  from  his  ability,  which  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  by  all  his  contemporaries  as  extra- 
ordinary, his  acquiremeuts,  his  piety,  his  early  apd  tragic 
death.  Frith  is  an  interesting  and  so  far  important  figure 
in  English  ecclesiastical  history  as  having  been  the  first  to 
maintain  and  defend  that  doctrine  regarding  the  sacrament 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood  which  ultimately  came  to  bo 
incorporated  in  the   English  communion  ofiice.     Twenty- 
throe  years  after  Frith's  death  as  a  martyr  to  the  doctrine 
of  that  office,  that  "  Christ's  natural  body  and  blood  are  in 
Heaven,  not    here,"  Cranmer,  who  had  been   one  of  his 
judges,   went   to  the  stake  for  the  same  belief.     Within 
three   years  more,  it  had  become  the  publicly  professed 
faith  of  the  entire  English  nation. 


See  tlie  Acts  and  Monu,/ients  of  Foxe ;  the  collected  edition  of  thi" 
trorks  of  Tyruial,  Frith,  and  Barnes,  by  Foxe  (1573);  The  Wari^ 
of  the  English  Mcformcrs,  edited  by  Russell,  vol.  iiL ;  British  R 
formers,  vol.  viil ;  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  vol.  i. ;  And' 
son's  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  vol.  iii. 

FRITZLAR,  a  town  formerly  of  Electoral  Hesse  and  new 
of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a  circle  in  the  district  of  Casael, 
about  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cassel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eder,  a  left-hand  sub-tributary  of  the  Weser.  It  is  an  old- 
fa.shioned  place  still  surrounded  with  ivatchtowers,  and  it 
possesses  a  large  number  of  churches,  an  Ursuline  nunnpty, 
and  an  old  Franciscan  monastery,  now  partly  used  aa  a 
Protestant  church  and  partly  as  a  poorhouse.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, who  according  to  the  census  of  IS75  numbered  2965, 
are  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  also  manufacture 
considerable  quantities  of  earthenware.  *»  early  as  732 
Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  established  the  church 
of  St  Peter's  and  a  small  Benedictine  monastery  at  Frideslar, 
"  the  quiet  home  "  or  "  abode  of  peace."  Before  long  the 
school  connected  with  the  monastery  became  famous,  and 
among  its  earlier  scholars  it  numbered  Sturm,  abbot  of 
Fulda,  and  Megingoz,  bishop  of  Wilrzburg.  When  Boni- 
face found  himself  unable  to  continue  the  supervision  of 
the  society  himself,  he  entrusted  the  office  to  Wigbert  of 
Glastonbury,  who  thus  became  the  first  abbot  of  Fritzlar. 
In  774  the  little  settlement  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Saxons ;  but  it  evidently  soon  recovered  froni'  the  blow. 
For  a  short  time  after  786  it  was  the  seat  of  the  bishopric 
of  Buraburg,  or  Biirberge,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Boniface  in  741.  At  the  diet  of  Fritzlar  in  919  Henry 
I.  was  elected  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  In  tlie  beginning 
of  tho  13th  century  the  village  received  municipal  rights  , 
in  1232  it  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  landgrave, 
Conrad  of  Thuringia,  and  his  allies ;  in  1631  it  was  taken 
by  storm  by  William  of  Hesse ;  in  1760  it  was  successfully 
defended  by  General  Luckner  against  the  French  ;  and  in 
17C1  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  and  unsuccessfully 
bombarded  by  the  allies.  As  a  principality  Fritzlar  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz  till  1802,  when 
it  was  incorporated  with  Hesse.  From  1807  to  1814  it 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  and  in  1866  it 
pas.=-cd  with  Hesse  to  Prussia. 

FRIULI  (in  Italian,  Friuli;  in  French,  Frioul ;  in  Ger- 
man, Friavl ;  and  in  the  local  dialect,  Furlanei),  a  district  at 
thehead  of  the  Adriatic.at  present  divided  between  Italy  and 
Austria,  the  Italian  portion  being  included  in  the  province 
of  Udioe,  and  the  Austrian  comprising  the  countship  of 
Gortz  and  Gradiska  and  the  so-called  Idrian  district.  In 
the  north  and  east  it  is  occupied  by  portions  of  the  Julian 
and  Carnian  Alps,  while  the  south  is  an  alluvial  plain 
richly  watered  by  the  Isonzo,  the  Tagliamento,  and  many 
lesser  streams  which,  although  of  small  volume  during  tha 
dry  season,  come  down  in  enormous  floods  after  rain  or 
thaw.  The  inhabitants  known  as  Furlanians  are  probably 
in  the  main  Latinized  Cells,  largely  mingled  w.th  Italians 
on  the  one  hand  and  Slovcnuns  on  the  other  They  speak 
a  bnguage  much  more  akin  to  Latin  than  even  Italian  ; 
details  about  which  will  bo  found  in  Pirona's  Atteneme 
della  Umiua  frii/lana  dale  per  chiosn  ad  -una  iscrizione  del 
1103,  Udine,  1859,  and  Vocohutano  fritdino,\eaice,  1869. 
Friuli  derives  its  name  from  the  Roman  town  of  Forura 
Julii,  or  Forojulium,  which  is  said  by  Paulus  Diaconus  to 
have  been  founded  by  Julius  Cxsar.  In  the  2d  century 
B.C.  the  district  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and 
became  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana.  During  tha  Roman 
period,  besides  Forum  Julii,  its  principal  towns  were 
Concordia,  AquilQia,  Vedinium,  and  Nicria.  On  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Lombards  it  was  made  one 
of  their  thirty-six  duchies,  the  capital  being  Forum  Julii 
or,  as  they  called  it,  Civitas  Austria;.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
peat the  list  of  dukes  of  the  Lombard  line,  from  Gisulf  tc 
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Rodgaud,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  opposition  to  Charlemagne; 
their  names  end  exploits  may  be  read  in  Paulus  Diaconus. 
The  discoveiy,  however,  of  OisuU's  grave  at  Cividale,  in 
187-1,  is  interesting  as  proof  of  the  historian's  authenticity. 
Charlemagne  naturally  filled  Eodgaud's  place  with  one  of 
his  own  followers,  and  the  frontier  position  of  Friuli  gave 
the  new  line  of  counts,  dukes,  or  margraves  (for  they  are 
variously  designated)  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  import- 
ance by  exploits  against  the  Bulgarians,  Slovenians,  and 
other  hostile  peoples  to  the  east.  In  the  11th  century  the 
ducal  rights  over  the  greater  part  of  Friuli  were  bestowed 
by  the  emperor  on  the  archbishop  of  Aquileia;  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  the  nobles  called  in  the 
assistance  of  Venice,  which,  after  defeating  the  archbishop, 
afforded  a  new  illustration  of  ^Esop's  well-known  fable, 
by  securing  possession  of  the  country  for  itself.  The 
eastern  part  of  Friuli  was  held  by  the  counts  of  Gortz  till 
1500,  when  on  the  failure  of  their  line  it  was  appropriated 
by  Maximilian  I.  By  the  peace  of  Campo  Forniio  (1797) 
the  Venetian  district  also  came  to  Austria,  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1805,  the 
department  of  Passariano  was  made  to  include  the  whole 
of  Venetian  and  part  of  Austrian  Friuli,  and  a  few  years 
later  the  rest  was  added  to  the  Illyrian  provinces.  The' 
title  of  duke  of  Friuli  was  borne  by  Marshal  Duroc.  In 
1814  the  whole  country  was  recovered  by  the  emperor 
of  •  Austria,  who  himself  assumed  the  ducal  title  and 
coat  of  arms;  and  it  was  not  till  1866  that  the  Venetian 
portion  was  again  ceded  to  Italy  by  the  peace  of  Nikolsburg. 
See  H.  Palladius,  Rerum  Foro-Juliensium  i!7>r£X//.,TJdine,1659 ; 
Palladio  degli  Olivi,  HUloria  ddla  provinciti  del  Friuli,  Udiiie, 
1690;  Ifemoriedella  geografiaanlica  del  Friuli,  Vdine,  1775-1778; 
Gio.  lAtHiti,  A'otiiiedelle Cosedel Friuli, \Jdine,n76-'m7 ;  Bianchi, 
DocimetiH  per  la  storia  del  Friuli,  1317-1332,  Udine,  1844-45, 
S  vols.,  and  his  DoeumerUa  hisloriea  Forojuliensia  secicli  XIII., 
Vienna,  1881 ;  Czoemig  "  Ueber  Frmli,  seine  Geschichte,  Sprache, 
and  Alterthiiraer,"  in  the  Sitzungsberiehte  der  philos.-hisl.  Classe, 
Vienna,  vol.  x.,  1853  ;  Foscolo,  Rclaiiont  della  patria  del  Friuli, 
Venice,  1856. 

FROBEN,  J0A2fNBS  (Latinized  name  Frohenius) ,  a  G  erman 
printer  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Hammelburg  in  Franconia 
about  1460.  After  completing  his  university  career  with 
great  distinctir>n  at  Basel,  he  established  a  printing  oflttce  in 
that  city  about  the  year  1491,  and  was  the  first  German  who 
brought  the  art  to  anything  like  perfection.  He  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  of  friendship  with  Erasmus,  who  not  only  had 
his  own  works  printed  by  him,  but  superintended  Frobenius's 
editions  of  St  Jerome,  St  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  and  St  Ambrose.  It  was  part  of  Frobenius's  plan 
to  have  printed  also  editions  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  He  did 
not  live  to  carry  out  this  project,  but  it  was  very  creditably 
executed  by  his  son  Jerome  and  his  son-in-law  Bisschop  or 
EpiscopiuB.  Frobenius  died  in  1527,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  which  had  befallen  him  some  years  before.  An 
extant  letter  of  Erasmus,  written  in  the  year  of  Frobenius's 
death,  gives  an  epitome  of  his  life' and  an  estimate  of  his 
character ;  and  in  it  Erasmus  mentions  that  his  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  friend  was  far  more  poignant  than  that 
which  he  had  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  own  brother.  The 
epistle  concludes  with  an  epitaph  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

FROBISHER,  Sir  Martin  (c.  1535-1594),  English 
navigator  and  explorer,  was  the  fourth  child  of  Bernard 
Frobisher,  and  was  born,  it  is  usually  stated,  at  Doncaster, 
but  more  probably  at  Altofts  in  the  parish  of  Normanton, 
Yorkshire,  some  time  between  1530  and  1540.  The 
family  came  originally '  from  North  Wales.  Martin  was 
sent  to  London  to  his  mother's  brother.  Sir  John  \''ork,  and 
in  1554  went  with  a  small  fleet  of  merchant  ships  to  Guinea 
under  Admiral  John  Lock.  We  next  hearof  hirn  in  1565  as 
Captain  Martin  Frobisher,  and  again  in  1571  as  superin- 
tending at  Plymouth  the  building  of  a  ship  to  be  employed 


against  the  Irish.  ^  As  early  as  1560  or  1561  Frobisher  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to 
Cathay,  a  short  route  to  which  was  the  motive  of  most  of 
the"  Arctic  voyages  undertaken  at  that  period  and  for  long 
after.     For  years  he  schemed  and  plotted,  and  solicited  in 
all  quarters,  from  the  court  downwards,  to  obtain  means  to 
carry  his  favourite  project  into  execution ;  and  it  was  only 
in  1576  that,  mainly  by  help  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was 
put  in  command  of  two  tiny  barks,  the' "Gabriel"  and 
"  Michael,"  mere  cockle  shells  of  about  20  tons  each,  and 
a  pinnace  of  10  tons,  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  35.     On 
June  7  Frobisher  left  Blackwall,  and  having  received  a  good 
word  from  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich,  the  expedition, 
if  we  may  apply  to  it  so  considarable  a  term,  sailed  north- 
wards to  the  Shetland  Islands.     Stormy  weather  had  been 
met  with,  in  which  the  pinnace  was  lost,  and  sometime  after 
the  "  Michael "  deserted.     After  passing  Greenland   and , 
being  nearly  wrecked,  the  "  Gabriel "  reached  the  coast  ol 
Labrador  on  July  28.     Some  days  later  Hall's  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  Frobisher  Bay,  was  reached,  and  a  landing  effected. 
Among  the  things  hastily  brought  away  by  the  men  was 
some  "black  earth,"  which  played  an  important  part  in 
connexion  with   Frobisher's ;  further   career.      Sailing  up 
Frobisher  Bay,  then  thought  to  be  a  strait,  they  reached 
Butcher's  Island  on  August  18.     Here  some  natives  were 
met  with,  and  intercourse  carried  on  with  them  for  some 
days,  the  result  being  that  five  of  Frobisher's  inen  were 
decoyed  and  captured,  and  never  more  seen.     After  vainly 
trying  to  get  back  his  men,  Frobisher  turned  homewards, 
and   reached   London   on  October   9.     It   seemed   as   if 
nothing  more  was  to  come  of  this  expedition,  when  it  was 
noised  abroad  that  the  apparently  valueless  "  black  earth" 
was  really  a  lump  of  gold  ore.     It  is  difiicult  to  say  how 
this  rumour  arose,  and  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  it, 
or  whether  Frobisher  was  a  party  to  a  deception,  in  order  to 
obtain  means  to  carry  out  the  great  idea  of  his  life.     The 
Btory,  at  any  rate,  was  so  far  successful ;  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm was  manifested  by  the  court  and  the  comtnercial 
an(i  speculating  world  of  the  time ;  end  next  year  a  much 
more   important   expedition   than   the  former  was  fitted 
out,  the  queen  lending  Frobisher  from  the  royal  navy  a 
ship  of  200  tons.     A  Cathay  company  was  established, 
with   a   charter  from   the    crown,    giving  the   company 
the  sole  right  of  sailing  in  every  direction  but  the  east ; 
Frobisher  was  appointed   high  admiral  of  all   lands  and 
waters  that  might  be  discovered  by  him.  ,  The  queen  her- 
self subscribed  £1000,  and   the   rest   required  was  soon 
forthcoming.     On  May  26,  1577,  the  expedition,  which, 
besides  the  royal  ship,  the  "  Aid "  of  200  tons,  consisted 
of  the  "Gabriel"  and  "Michael ".of  the  previous  year, 
with  boats  and  pinnaces  and  an  aggregate  complement  of 
120  men,  including  miners,  refiners,  kc,  left  Blackwall, 
and  sailing  by  the  north  of  Scotland,  arri\-Ed  at  Greenland 
early  in  July..    Hall's  Island  was  1-eached  on  the  18th, 
and  though   no   more   "black   earth"  was   found   there, 
abundance  of  it  was  found  on  other  islands,  and  the  ships 
well    loaded   with  it.     The    country   around,   under   the 
name  of  Mela  Incognita,  was  solemnly  taken  possession  of 
in  the  queen's  name.     Several  weeks  were  spent  in  Frobisher 
Bay  collecting  ore,  but  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  ok' 
discovery.     There  was  much  parleying  and  some  skirmish- 
ing with  the  natives,  and  earnest  but  futile  attempts  mads 
on  the  part  of  Frobisher  to  recover  the  men  captured  thii 
previous  year.     The  return  was  begun  on  August  22,  and 
the   "Aid"  reached  Milford    Haven  on   September   20; 
the  "Gabriel"  and  "  Michael,"  having  separated,  arrived 
later  at  Bristol  and  Yarmouth.     Frobisher  was   received 
and  thanked  by  the  queen  at  Windsor.    Great  preparations 
were  made  and  considerable  expense  incurred  for  the  as -ay- 
ing  of  the  great  quantity  of  "ore"  brought  home,  m  the 
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cesting  of  which  the  queen  manifested  a  strong  pcrsoiial 
interest.  This  took  up  much  time,  and  led  to  considerable 
dispute  among  the  various  parties  interested.  Meantime 
the  faith  of  the  queen  and  others  remained  strong  in  the 
prod\ictivenes3  of  Meta  Incognita,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  out  a  larger  expedition  than  ever,,  "with  all  neces- 
saries for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  100  men.  The 
queen  herself  contributed  two  ships  of  400  and  200  tons, 
manned  with  150  men,  and  carrying  120  pioneers.  Be- 
sides these  the  fleet  contained  other  13  vessels  of  various 
sizes,  carrying  other  250  men,  and  the  most  elaborate  and 
minute  instructions  wore  drawn  up  for  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition.  Frobisher  was  again  received  by  the  queen  at 
Greenwich,  and  her  Majesty  threw  a  fine  chain  of  gold 
iround  his  neck.  On  May  31  the  expedition  left  Harwich, 
and  sailing  by  the  English  Channel,  reached  Greenland 
ou  June  19.  This  time  Frobisher  and  some  of  his  men 
managed  to  land,  "  being  the  first  known  Christians  that 
we  have  true  notice  of  that  ever  set  foot  upon  that  ground." 
In  the  first  days  of  July  Frobisher  Bay  was  reached,  but 
stornjy  weather  and  dangerous  ice  drove  the  fleet  south- 
wards, and  unwittingly  Frobisher  entered  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  JJudson  Strait,  up  which  he  sailed  about 
60  miles.  Wh6n  he  found  that  he' was  sailing  away  from 
bia  destination,  he,  with  apparent  reluctance,  turned  back, 
and  after  many  buffetmgs  part  of  the  fleet  managed  to  come 
to  anchor  in  Frobisher  Bay.  Some  attempt  was  aiade  at 
founding  a. settlement,  and  immense  quantities  of  ore  wore 
shipped.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was  much 
dissension  and  not  a  little  discontent  among  so  hetero- 
geneous a  company,  and  on  the  last  day  of  August  the 
fleet  set  out  ou  its  return  to  England,  which  was  reached  in 
the  beginning  of  October.  Thus  ended  what  was  little 
better  than  a  fiasco,  though  Frobisher  himself  cannot  be 
held  to  blame  for  the  result ;  the  scheme  was  altogether 
chimerical,  and  the  "  ore  "  eoems  to  have  been  not  worth 
smelting.  Between  1578  and  1585  we  hear  little  of 
Frobisher,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  doing  service  at 
various  places,  and  steadily  advancing  in  the  good  opinion 
of  those  in  power.  In  1580  he  obtained  the  reversion  of 
the  clerkship  of  the  royal  navy,  of  no  immediate  value. 
In  1585  he  commanded  in  the  "  Primrose  "  in  Sir  F.  Trake's 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  large  booty  brought 
home  from  which  he  no  doubt  had  a  good  share.  For 
the  next  year  or  two  he  was  employed  in  various  responsiblo 
services  against  the  designs  of  Spain,  and  in  1588  he  did 
such  excellent  work  in  the  "  Triumph "  against  the 
Spanish  Armada  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  continued  to  cruise  about  in  the  Channel 
until  1589,  when  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a  small  fleet 
to  the  coast  of  Spain.  In  1591  he  visited  his  native  Altofts, 
and  there  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Wentworth.  He  had 
prospered  during  recent  years  and  was  able  to  become  a 
landed  proprieter  in  Yorkshire  and  Notts.  But  he  found 
little  leisure  for  a  country  life,  and  was  soon  ou  the  seas 
again  watching  and  cutting  off  the  richly  laden  ships  of 
Spain.  In  November  1594  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Crozan,  near  Brest,  and  received  a  wound  from  which  he 
died  at  Plymouth  on  NoTember  22.  His  body  was  taken 
to  London  and  buried  at  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  Frobisher 
was  brave  and  skilful  as  a  naval  leader,  and  had  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  true  explorer,  but  was  characterized  by  much  of 
the  coarseness,  and  probably  some  of  the  unscrupulousness, 
ci  his  time,  and  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  rough  in 
his  bearing,  and  too  strict  a  disciplinarian  to  be  much  loved. 
He  justly  takes  rank  among  England's  great  naval  heroes. 

tm  Bakluyt's  Voynges;  the  Hakluyt  Society's  Three  Voyages  of 
Frnbisber  ;  C.  F.  ll^W's  Life  with  the  Esquimaux  \  Campbell's  iii'M 
nfdic  Admirnh;  Kev.  F.  ioTii:s-'&  J.ifcaC Frobisher,  anJ  authorities 
•"•alloned  therein.  '^  S.  K.) 


FnOEDEL.FEiEDRicHWiinELM  August  (1782-18o2), 
philo>o[>hcr.  philaiilhrupist,  and  educational  reformer,  was 
born  at  Obe^weis^bat■'l,  a  village  of  the  Tliuringian  Forest, 
on  the  21st  April  1782.  He  completed  his  seventieth  year, 
and  died  at  MarieiUhal,  near  Bad  Liebeiiitcin,  on  the  21st 
June  1852.  Like  Comcnius,  with  whom  he  had  much  in  com- 
mon, he  was  neglected  in  his  youth,  and  the  romembratice 
of  his  own  early  sufi'crings  made  him  in  after  life  the  more 
eager  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  children.  His  mother 
he  lost  in  his  infancy,  and  his  father,  the  pastor  of  Ober- 
weissbach  and  the  surrounding  district,  attended  to  his 
parish  but  not  to  Lis  family.  Fritdrich  soon  had  a  step- 
mother, and  neglect  was  succeeded  by  stepmotherly  atten- 
tion ;  but  a  maternal  uncle  took  pity  on  him,  and  gave  him 
a  home  for  some  years  at  Stadt-Ilni.  Here  he  went  to  the 
village  school,  but  like  many  thoughtful  boys  he  passed  for 
a  dunce.  Throughout  life  he  was  always  seeking  for  hidden 
connexions  and  an  underlying  unity  in  all  things.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  perceived  in  the  piecemeal  studies  of  the 
school,  and'Froebel's  mind,  busy  as  it  was  for  itself,  would 
not  work  for  the  masters.  His  half-brother  was  therefore- 
thought  more  worthy  of  a  university  education,  and  Fried- 
rich  was  apprenticed  for  tw'o  years  to  a  forester  (1797-1799). 
Left  to  himself  in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  Frocbel  now  began 
to  study  nature,  and  without  scientific  instruction  he  ob- 
tained a  profound  insight  into  the  uniformity  and  essential 
unity  cf  nature's  laws.  Years  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Jahn  (the  "  Father  Jahn  "  of  the  German  gymnasts)  told  a 
Berlin  student  of  a  queer  fellow  he  had  met,  who  made  out 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  things  from  stones  and  cobwebs.  This 
queer  fellow  was  Froebel ;  and  the  habit  of  making  out 
general  truths  from  the  observation  of  nature,  especially 
from  plants  and  trees,  dated  from  the  solitary  rambles  in 
the  Forest.  No  training  could  have  boon  better  suited  to 
strengthen  his  inborn  tendency  to  mysticism  ;  and  when  he 
left  the  Forest  at  the  early  age  ot  seventeen,  he  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  by  the  main  ideas  which  influenced 
him  all  his  life.  The  conception  which  in  him  dominated  all 
others  was  the  unity  of  nature  ;  and  he  longed  to  study  nat- 
ural sciences  that  he  might  find  in  them  various  applications 
of  nature's  universal  laws.  With  great  difliiculty  he  got  leave 
to  join  his  elder  brother  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  there 
for  a  year  he  went  from  lecture-room  to  lecture-room  hoping 
to  grasp  that  connexion  of  th3  sciences  which  had  for  him 
far  more  attraction  than  any  particular  science  in  itself. 
But  Froebel's  allowance  of  money  was  very  small,  and  his 
skill  in  the  management  of  money  was  never  great,  so  his 
university  career  ended  in  an  imprisonment  of  nine  weeks 
for  a  debt  of  thirty  shillings.  He  then  returned  home  with 
very  poor  prospects,  but  much  more  intent  on  what  he  calls 
the  course  of  " s^\i-cova'p\ii\on"  [Vervollkommnung meinet, 
selbst)  than  on  "  getting  on  "  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
He  was  soon  sent  to  learn  farming,  but  was  recalled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failing  health  of  his  father.  In  1802  the 
father  died,  and  Froebel,  now  twenty  years  old,  had  to 
shift  for  himself.  It  was  some  time  before  ho  found  his 
true  vocation,  and  for  the  next  three  and  a  half  years  we 
find  him  at  work  now  in  one  part  of  Germany  now  in 
another,— sometimes  land-surveying,  sometimes  acting  as 
accountant,  sometimes  as  private  secretary ;  but  in  all  this 
his  "outer  life  was  far  removed  from  his  inner  life,"  and 
in  spite  of  his  outward  circumstances  he  became  more  and 
■more  conscious  that  a  great  task  lay  before  him  for  the  good 
of  humanity.  The  nature  of  the  task,  however,  was  not 
clear  to  tiim,  and  it  seemed  determined  by  accident.  "WTiile 
studying  architecture  in  Frankfortr-on-tlic-Main,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  director  of  a  model  school  who  had 
caught  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  PestalozzL  This  friend 
sa.v  that  Froebel's  true  field  was  education,  and  he  per- 
suaded him- to  give  up  architecture  and  take  a  post  in  th.- 
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uiode'i  oChooL  In  tnls  school  f  roebel  worked  for  two  rears 
with  remarkable  success,  but  he  then  retired  and  undertook 
the  education  of  three-  lads  of  one  family.'  In  this  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself,  and  he  obtained  the  parents'  con- 
sent to  his  taking  the  boys  to  Yverdon,  near  Xeuchatel,  and 
there  forming  with  them  a  part  of  the  celebrated  institution 
of  Pestalozzi.  Thus  from  1807  till  1809  Froebel  was 
drinking  in  Pestalozzianism  at  the  fountain  head,  and 
qualifying  himself  to  carry  oa  the  work  which  Pestalozzi 
had  begun.  For.  the  science  of  education  had  to  deduce 
from  Pestalozzi's  experieccs  principles  which  Pestalozzi 
himself  could  not  deduce.  And  "Froebel,  the  pupil  of 
Pestalozzi,  and  a  genius  like  liis  master,  completed  the  re- 
former's system ;  taking  the  ^  ssults  at  which  Pestalozzi  had 
arrived  through  the  necessities  of  his  pasition,  Froebel  de^ 
Teloped  the  ideas  involved  in  them,  not  by  further  esperi- 
eace  but  by  deduction  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  thus 
he  attained  to  the  conception  of  true  human  development 
and  to  the  requirements  of  true  education"  (Schmidt's 
Geschickie  der  Pddagogik). 

Holding  that  man  and  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  proceed 
from  the  same  source,  must  be  governed  by  the  same  laws, 
Froebel  longed  for  more  knowledge  of  natural  science. 
Even  Pestalozzi  seemed  to  him  not  to  "  honour  science  in  her 
divinity."  He  therefore  determined  to  continue  the  uni- 
versity course  which  had  beea  so  rudely  interrupted  eleven 
years  before,  and  in  1811 'he  began  studying  at  Giittingen, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Berlin.  But  again  his'  studies 
were  interrupted,  this  time  by  the  king  of  Prussia's  cele- 
brated call  "to  ray  people."  Though  not  a  Prussian, 
Froebel  was  heart  and  soul  a  German.  He  therefore 
responded  to  the  call,  enlisted  iu  Liitzow's  corps,  and  went 
through  the  campaign  of  1813.  'But  bis  military  ardour 
did  not  take  his  mind  off  education.  "  Everywhere,"  he 
writes,  "  as  far  as  the  fatigues  I  underwent  allowed,  I  car- 
ried in  my  thoughts  my  future  calling  as  educator ;  yes,  - 
even  in  the  few  engagements  in  which  I  had  to  take  part. 
Even  in  these  I  could  gather  experience  for  the  task  I 
proposed  to  myself."  Froebel's  soldiering  showed  him  the 
value  of  discipline  and  united  action,  how  the  individual 
belongs  not  to  himself  but  to  the  whole  body,  and  how  the 
whole  body  supports  the  individual' 

Froebel  was  rewarded  for  his  patriotism  by  the  friencfehip 
of  two  men  whose  names  will  always  be  associated  with 
his,  Langethal  and  Middendorff.  These  young  men,  ten 
years  younger  than  Froebel,  became  attached  to  him  in  the 
field,  and  were  ever  afterwards  his.  devoted  followers, 
sacrificing  all  their  prospect*  in  life  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
out  his  ideas. 

At  the  peace  of  Fontainebleau  (signed  in  Jlay'  1814) 
Froebel  returned  to  Berlin,  and  became  curator  of  the 
museum  of  mineralogy  under  Professor  Weiss.  In  accept- 
ing this  appointment  from  the  Government  he  seemed  to 
turn  aside  from  his  work  as  educator ;  but  if  not  teaching 
he  was  learning.  More  and  more  the  thought  possessed  him 
that  the  one  thing  needful  for  man  was  unity  of  develop- 
ment, perfect. evolution  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his 
being,  such  evolution  as  science  discovers  in  the  other 
orgauisms  of  nature.  He  at  first  intended  to  become  a 
teacher  of  natural  science,  but  before  long  wider  views 
dawned  upon  him.  Langethal  and  Middendorf  were  in 
Berlin,  engaged  in  tuition.  Froebel  gave  them  regular  in- 
struction in  his  theory,  and  at  length,  counting  on  their 
support,  he  resolved  to  set  about  realizing  his  own  idea  of 
"the  new  education."  This  was  in  1816.  Three  years 
before  one  of  his  brothers,  a  clergyman,  had  died  of  fever 
;aught  from  the  French  prisoners.  His  widow  was  still 
iving  in  the  parsonage  at  Griesheim,  a  village  on  the  Dm. 
Froebel  gave  up  his  post,  and  set  out  for  Griesheim  on  foot, 
spending  his  very  last  groschcn  on  the  way  ^ir  bread. 


Here  ,he  undertook  the  education  of  his  orphan  niece  anj 
nephews,  and  also  of  two  more  nephews  sent  him  by  another 
brother.  With  these  he  opened  a  school  and  wrote  to 
Middendorf  and  Langethal  to  come  and  help  in  the  experi- 
ment. Middendorf  came  at  once,  Langethal  a  year  or  two 
later,  when  the  school  had  been  moved  to  Keilhau,  another 
of  the  Thuringian  villages,  which  became  the  Mecca  of  the 
new  faith.  In  Keilhau  Froebel,  Langethal,  Middendorff, 
and  Barop,  a  relation  of  Middendorff's,  all  married  and 
formed  an  educational  community.  Such  zeal  could  cot  be 
fruitless,  and  the  school  gradually  increased,  though  for 
many  yeare  its  teachers,  with  Froebel  at  their  head,  were  in 
the  greatest  straits  for  money,  and  at  times  even  for  food. 
After  1 4  years'  experience  he  determined  to  start  other  insti- 
tutions to  work  in  connexion  with  the  parent  institution  at 
Keilhau,  and  being  offered  by  a  private  friend  the  use  of  a 
castle  on  the  Wartensee,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  he  left 
Keilhau  under  the  direction  of  Barop,  and  with  Langethal 
he  opened  the  Swiss  institution.  The  ground,  however,  was 
very  ill  chosen.  The  Catholic  clergy  resisted  what  they 
considered  as  a  Protestant  invasion,  and  the  experiment  on 
the  Wartensee  and  at  Willisau  in  the  same  canton,  to  which 
the  institution  was  moved  in  1833,  never  had  a  fair  chance. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Middendorff  at  Froebel's  call  left  his 
wife  and  family  at  Keilhau,  and  laboured  for  four  years  in 
Switzerland  without  once  seeing  them.  The  Swiss  institu- 
tion never  flourished.  But  the  Swiss  Government  wished 
to  turn  to  account  the  presence  of  the  great  educator;  so 
young  teachers  were  sent  to  Froebel  for  instruction,  and 
finally  Froebel  moved  to  Burgdorf  (a  Bernese  town  of  soma 
importance,  and  famous  from  Pestalozzi's  labours  there  thirty 
years  earlier)  to  undertake  the  esta'olishment  of  a  public 
orphanage,  and  also  to  superintend  a  course  of  teachir.g  for 
schoolmasters.  The  elementary  teachers  of  the  canton  were 
to  spend  three  months  every  alternate  year  at  Burgdorf,  and 
there  compare  experiences,  and  learn  of  distinguished  men 
such  as  Froebel  and  Bitzius.  In  his  conferences  with  these 
teachers  Froebel  found,  that  the  schools  suffered  from  t}ie 
state  of  the  raw  material  brought  into  them.  Till  the 
school  age  was  reached  the  children  were  entirely  neglected. 
Froebel's  conception  of  harmonious  development  naturally 
led  him  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  earliest  years,  and 
his  great  work  on  TJie  Education  of  Man,  published  as 
early  as  1826,  deals  chiefly  with  the  child  up  to  the  age  of 
seven.  At  Burgdorf  his  thoughts  were  much  occupied  with 
the  proper  treatment  of  young  children,  and  in  scheming 
for  them  a  graduated  course  of  exercises,model!ed  on  the 
games  in  which  he^observed  them  to  be  most  interested. 
.In  his  eagerness  to  carry  out  his  new  plans  he  grew  im- 
patient of  ofiicial  restraints ;  so  he  returned  to  Keilhau,  and 
soon  afterwards  opened  the  first  Kindergarten  or  "  Gardsn 
of  Children,"  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Blankenburg 
(1837).  Firmly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  whole  human  race,  Froebel  described  his 
system  in  a  weekly  paper  (his  So7intagsblalt)  which  appeared 
from  the  middle  of  1837  till  1840.  He  also  lectured^  in 
great  towns ;  and  he  gave  a  regular  course  of  instruction 
to  young  teachers  at  Blankenburg.  But  although  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Kindergarten  were  gradually  making  their  way, 
the  first  Kindergarten  was  failing  for  want  of  funds.  It 
had  to  be  given  up,  and  Froebel,  now  a  widower  (he  had 
lost  his  wife  in  1839),  carried  on  his  course  for  teachers  first 
at  Keilhau,  and  from  1S4S,  for  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life,  at  or  near  Liebenstein,  in  the  Thuringiaa  Forest,  and 
in  the  duchy  of  Meiningcn.  It  is  ia  these  last  years  that 
the  man  Froebel  will  be  best  known  to  posterity,  for  in 
1849  he  attracted  within  the  circle  of  bis  influenceA  woman 
of  great  intellectual  power,  the  Baroness  von  Marcnholtz- 
Billow,  who  has  given  us  in  her  Eecolleclidns  of  F;iedrv:\ 
FroAcl  the  only  lifelike  portrait  we  nossesa. 
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These  seemed  likely  to  be  Froebeio  most  peaceful  aays.- 
He  married  again,  and  having  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
training  o£  women  as  educators,  he  spent  his  time  in  in- 
structing his  class  of  young  female  teachers.  But  trouble 
c  \.me  upon  him  from  a  quarter  whence  he  least  expected  it. 
In  the  great  year  of  revolutions  1848  Froebel  had  hoped 
to  turn  to  account  the  general  eagerness  for  improvement, 
and  Middendorff  had  presented  an  address  on  Kindergar- 
tens to  the  German  Parliament.  Besides  this  a  nephew  of 
Frosbel's  published  books  which  were  supposed  to  teach 
socialism.  True,  the  uaz\e  and  nephew  differed  so  widely 
that  tho  "new  Froebelians"  were  the  enemies  of  "  the  old." 
The  distinction  was  overlooked,  and  Friedrich  and  Karl 
Froebel  were  regarded  as  the  united  advocates  of  soma 
new  thing.  In  the  reaction  which  soon  set  in  Froebel 
found  himself  suspected  of  socialism  and  irreligion,  and  in 
1851  the  "  cultus-minister "  Raumer  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding the  establishment  of  schools  "  after  Friedrich  and 
Karl  Froebel's  principles  "  in  Prussia.  This  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  old  man,  who  looked  to  the  Government  of  the 
"  Culhis-staat"  Prussia  for  support, and  was  met  with  deaun- 
ciation.  Of  the  justice  of  the  charge  the  minister  brought 
against  Froebel  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  account  of 
his  principles  given  below. 

Whether  from  the  worry  of  this  new  controversy,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  Froebel  did  not  long  survive  the  decree. 
His  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
in  May  1852,  but  he  died  in  the  following  month,  and  lies 
buried  at  Schweina,  a  village  near  his  last  abode,  Mari- 
enthal. 

"  All  education  not  founded  on  religion  is  unproductive." 
This  conviction  of  Froebel's  followed  naturally  from  his  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  all  things,  a  unity  due  to  the  original 
Unity  from  whom  all  proceed  and  in  whom  all  "  live,  move, 
and  have  their  being."  "  In  AUem  wirkt  -und  schafft  Fin 
Leben,  Weil  das  Leben  all'  ein  ein'ger  Gott  gegeben." 
"  All  has  come  forth  from  the  divine,  from  God,  and  is 
through  God  alone  conditioned.  To  this  it  is  that  all 
things  owe  their  ejdstence,  to  the  divine  working  in  them. 
The  divine  element  that  works  in  each  thing  is  the  true  idea 
{das  Wesen)  of  the  thing."  "  The  destiny  and  calling  of  all 
things  is  to  develop  their  true  idea,  and  in  so  doing  to  re- 
veal God  in  outward  and  through  passing  forms." 

As  man  and  nature  have  one  origin  they  must  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  Hence  Froebel  did  what  Comenius  had 
done  two  centuries  before  him,  he  looked  to  the  course  of 
nature  for  the  principles  of  human  education.  This  he  de- 
clares to  be  his  fundamental  belief :  "  In  the  creation,  in 
nature  and  the  order  of  the  material  world,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  God  has  given  us  the  true  type  (Urbild) 
of  education." 

y  As  the  cultivator  creates  nothing  in  the  trees  and  plants, 
!0  the  educator  creates  nothing  in  the  children, — he  merely 
superintends  the  development  of  inborn  faculties.  So  far 
Froebel  agrees  with  Pestalozzi ;  but  in  one  respect  he  went 
beyond  him,  and  has  thus  become,  according  to  Michelet, 
the  greatest  of  educational  reformers.  Pestalozzi  said  that 
the  faculties  were  developed  by  esercisa  Froebel  added 
that  tho  function  of  education  was  to  develop  the  faculties 
by  arousing  voluntary  activity.  Action  proceeding  from 
i:iner  impulse  (Selbatihatiglceit)  was  the  one  thing  needful. 
And  here  Froebel  a.?  usual  refers  to  God.  "  God's  every 
though;  is  a  work,  a  deed."  As  God  is  the  Creator  so 
.-nust  man  be  a  creator  also.  "  He  who  will  early  learn  to 
recognize  the  Creator  must  early  exercise  his  own  power  of. 
action  with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  bringing  about  what 
is  good,  for  the  doing  good  is  the  link  between  the  creature 
End  the  Creator,  and  the  conscious  doing  of  it  is  the  conscious 
connexion,  the  true  living  union  of  the  man  with  God,  of 
the  individual  jaan  as  of  tho  human  race,  and  is  therefore 


at  once  the  starting  point  and  the  eternal  aim  of  all  educa< 
tion."  Again  he  says  :  "  The  starting  point  of  all  that 
appears,  of  all  that  exists,  and  therefore  of  all  intellectual 
conception,  is  act,  action.  From  the  act,  from  action,  must 
therefore  start  true  human  education,  tils' developing  educa- 
tion of  the  man ;  in  action,  in  acting,  it  must  be  rooted  and 
must  spring  up.  ....  Living,  acting,  conceiving, — those 
must  form  a  triple  chord  within  every  child  of  man,  thougl; 
the  sound  now  of  this  string,  now  of  that,  may  preponder- 
ate, and  then  again  of  two  together."     -  • 

■rhe  prominence  which  Froebel  gave  to  action,  his  doc- 
trine that  man  is  primarily  a  doer  and  even  a  creator,  and 
that  he  learns  only  through  "  self-activity,"  may  produce 
great  changes  in  educational  methods  generally,  and  not 
simply  in  the  treatment  of  children  too  young  for  schooling. 
But  it  was  to  ths  first  stage  of  life  that  Froebel  paid  the 
greatest  attention,  and  it  is  over  this  stage  that  his  influence 
is  gradually  extending.  Froebel  held  with  Eousseau  that 
each  age  has  a  completeness  of  its  own,  and  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  tho  later  stage  can  be  attained  only  through  the 
perfection  of  the  earlier.  If  the  infant  is  what  he  should 
be  as  an  infant,  and  the  child  as  a  child,  he  will  become 
what  he  should  be  as  a  boy,  just  as  naturally  as  new  shoots 
spring  from  tho  healthy  plant.  Every  stage,  then,  must  be 
cared  for  and  tended  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  attain  its 
own  perfection.  Impressed  with  the  immense  importance 
of  the  first  stage,  Froebel  like  Pestalozzi  devoted  himself 
to  the  instruction  of  mothers.  But  he  would  not,  like 
Pestalozzi,  leave  the  children  entirely  in  the  mother's  hands. 
Pestalozzi  held  that  tho  child  belonged  to  the  family ; 
Fichte,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  it  for  society  and  the 
state.  Froebel,  whose  mind  like  that  of  Frederick  Maurice 
delighted  in  harmonizing  apparent  contradictions,  and  whq 
taught  that  "  all  progress  lay  through  opposites  to  their  re- 
conciliation," maintained  that  the  child  belonged  both  to 
the  family  and  to  society,  and  he  would  therefore  have 
children  spend  some  hours  of  the  day  in  a  common  life  and 
in  well-organized  common  employments.  These  assemblies 
of  children  he  would  not  call  schools,  for  the  children  in 
them  ought  not  to  be  old  enough  for  schooling.  So  he  in- 
vented the  name  Kindergarten,  garden  of  children,  and 
called  the  superintendents  "  Children's  gardeners."  He  laid 
great  stress  on  every  child  cultivating  its  own  plot  of 
ground,  but  this  was  not  his  reason  for  the  choice  of  the 
name.  It  was  rather  that  he  thought  of  these  institutions^ 
as  enclosures  in  which  young  human  plants  are  nurtured. 
In  the  Kindergarten  the  children's  employment  should  bi? 
play.  But  any  occupation  in_  which  children  delight  is  play 
to  them ;  and  Froebel  invented  a  series  of  employments,, 
which,  while  they  are  in  this  sense  play  to  the  children, 
have  nevertheless,  as  seen  from  the  adult  point  of  view,  a. 
distinct  educational  object.  This  object,  as  Froebel  himself 
describes  it,  is  "  to  give  the  children  employment  in  iagree- 
ment  with  their  whole  nature,  to  strengthen  their  bodies, 
to  exorcise  their  senses,  to  engage  their  awakening  mind, 
and  through  their  senses  to  bring  them  acquainted  with. 
nature  and  their  fellow  creatures;  it  is  especially  to  guide 
aright  the  heart  and  the  affections,  and  to  lead  them  to  the 
original  ground  of  all  life,  to  unity  with  themselves." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  since  Froebel's 
death,  the  spread  of  his  ideas,  or  at  least  of  his  methods, 
seems  rapidly  extending.  Prophets  are  slowly  recognized 
in  their  own  country,  and  although  he  is  so  thoroughly 
German  in  his  mode  of  thought  and  exposition  that,  as 
Deinhardt  says,  no  other  nation  could  have  produced  such 
a  man,  the  Germans  as  yet  are  not  so  ready  to  learn  from 
Froebel  as  from  the  Swiss  Pestalozzi.  In  Austria  the 
Kindergarten  has  made  more  way  than  in  Prussia,  and  it 
seems  to  prosper  in  America.  But  Froebel's  influence  i? 
not  limited  to  the  Kindergarten,    His  conception  of  eSur- 
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tlon  cannr;  bnt  affact  the  tlioughts  and  ultimatsly  the 
^practice  of  all  teachers  who  will  be  ot  the  pains  to  under- 
5tan.d  it.  . 

Froebel's  own  worlcs  arc— 1.  Maischcncrzichung  (there  is  a  French 
translation  by  the  Baronne  de  Cvombrugghel ;  2.  Tddagogik  d. 
XhidcrgarUns;  .3-  Kleinere  Schriftcn,  herausgegeben  Ton  Wichard 
Lange ;  and  i.  Mutter-  und  Kosclicdcr.  We  have  a  lengthy  but 
unsatisfactory  life  in  A.  B.  Hanschmann's  Fricdrich  Friibcl.  An 
nnpretentious  but  useful  little  book  is  F.  Frocbel,  a  Biographical 
'Sketchy  by  Matilda  H.  Kriege,  New  York  (Steiger).  A  very  good 
account  of  Froebel's  life  and  thoughts  is  given  in  Karl  Schmidt's 
GeschichU  d.  Pddagogik,  vol.  iv.  ;  also  in  Adalbert  Weber's 
tGtsehiihCe  d.  Volksschulpad.  u.  d.  Kleinkindercrzichung  (Weber 
carefully  gives  anthorities).  For  a  less  favourable  account  see  K. 
Strack's  GeschichU  d.  ieuisch.  ■  Volksschulwcsais.  The  article 
"  Frbbel "  in  K.  A.  Schmid'd  E-ncyklopadic  is  by  Deinhardt  Frau 
von  ilarenholtz-Biilow  has  priblished  her  Erinnerungcn  an  F.  Frbbel 
(a  book  which  has  been  translated  by  Mrs  Horace  Mann).  This 
lady,  who  has  been  the  chief  interpreter  of  Froebel,  has  espoundcd 
his  principles  in  Z^o*  Kind  u.  scin  Wcscn,  and  Die  Arbeit  u.  die 
■neue  Eniehung.  In  England  Miss  E.  Shirreff  has  published  Frin^ 
eiples  of  Froebel's  System,  and  a  short  sketch  of  Froebel's  life.  The 
late  Joseph  Paynsadvocated  Froebelism  in  a  pamphlet,  Frocbel  avd 
the  Kindergarten  System;  also  in  the  book  published  since  his 
death,  A  I'lsit  to  German  Schools.  In  the  United  States,  Miss  E. 
E.  Peabodv,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  spread  ot  Froebel- 
ism, has  written  Moral  Culture  of  Infanaj  (New  York).  W.  N. 
Hailman  treats  of  Froebel  in  his  Lectures  and  his  Kindergarten 
Culture  (Cincinnati),  A.  Kohler's  Praxis  is  the  best  known  German 
work  on  the  Kindergarten  (it  is  translated  as  Kindergarten  Ediua- 
lion.  New  York)-;  and  T.  F.  Jacobs's  Manuel  is  the  best  in 
Fi-ench.  -  -H.  H.  Q.) 

FROG,  the  common  name  of  an  extensive  group  of 
Batrachians  forming,  along  with  the  toads,  the  amphibian 
order  Anoura.  They  are  divided  into  9  families,  containing 
92  genera  and  440  species,  and  are  found  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  being  most  abundant  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  but  also  occurring  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
Most  of  the  families  have  a  very  limited  distribntion,  and 
only  two  of  them,  the  true  frogs  (Eanida),  of  which  there 
are  1 50  species,  and  the  Polypedatidce,  a  family  of  tree-frogs 
containing  124  species,  can  be  regarded  as  almost  cosmopo- 
litan. The  neotropical  or  South  American  region  is  richest 
in  peculiar  forms,  while  it  possesses  some  only  found  beyond 
it  in  tha  widely  remote  Australian  region ;  thus  the  Pelodry- 
ad(e,  a  family  of  tree-frogs,  is  peculiar  to  the  two ;  the  genus 
Liioria  is  confined  to  Australia,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  species  occurring  in  Paraguay ;  while  the  only  frog 
known  in  New  Zealand  has  its  nearest  allies  in  South 
America.  Those  regions  bear  also  a  negative  resemblance 
in  the  total  absence  from  both  of  the  genus  Bana,  the  CO 
species  of  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  These  facts,  among  others,  have  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  at  one  time  the  continents  of 
South  America  and  Australia  had  a  land  connexion.  .  Frogs 
are  almost  totally  absent  from  oceanic  islands,  a  single 
species  {Liopelma  Hochstetteri)  occurring  in  New  Zealand, 
and  one  or  two  others  in  the  Pacific  islands,  as  far  east  as 
the  Fijis,  beyond  which  they  are  unknown.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  those  islands  obtained  their  present  fauna 
from  the  nearest  continental  land,  the  absence  of  frogs  can 
be  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  salt  water  is  alike 
fatal  to  the  adult  frog  and  to  its  spawn,  and  thus  formed  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  their  migration. 

Frogs,  as  is  shown  by  their  wide  distribution,  are  capable 
of  enduring  a  considerable  degree  of  both  heat  and  cold  ; 
they  are,  however,  altogether  intolerant  of  long-continued 
drought,  a  desert  forming  as  certain  a  barrier  to  their  migra- 
tion as  an  ocean.  Both  during  their  larval  stage  and  after- 
wards, for  the  purpose  of  cutaneous  respiration,  abundant 
moisture  as  a  necessity  of  their  existence ;  consequently, 
whether  they  live  on  the  ground  or  on  trees,  they  are  never 
found  far  from  rivers,  marshes,  or  lakes.  In  winter  the 
fi^-sof  northern  climates  hibernate,  burying  themselves  in 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  pools,  and  lying  clustered  together 


in  a  state  of  complete  torpialty.  In  hot  climates  they  are 
said  to  go  into  a  similar  condition,  known  as  "  aestivation," 
during  periods  of  exceptional  heat  and  drought,  in  crder  to 
retard  the  dissipation  of  the  moisture"  in  their  bodies.  On 
reappearing  from  their  long  winter  sleep  the  work  of  repro- 
duction is  at  once  entered  upon,  the  males  making  theit 
presence  known  to  the  females  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
their  vocal  organs.  The  croaking  of  the  common  frog  can 
only  be  regarded  as  pleasant  from  its  association  with  the 
welcome  advent  of  spring  ;  still  more  unpleasant,  however, 
is  the  much  louder  croak  of  the  edible  frog  of  the  Contineat, 
the  species  to  which  Horace  probably  refers  in  the  linea  , 

"  ranseque  palnstres 

Avertvmt  somnos." 

The  eggs  01  the  frog,  consisting  irf  little  black  specks  sur- 
rounded by  an  albuminous  envelope,  are  fertilized  during 
their  extrusion  from  the  body  of  the  female,  and  are  gen- 
erally deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  ascending,  how- 
ever, soon  after  to  the  surface,  owing  to  the  swelling  and 
partial  decomposition  of  the  glairy  substance  surrounding 
the  ova.  There  are  several  species  known  in  which  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  an  exceptional  manner.-  Those  of  a 
small  frog  (Allies  obsteiricans)  found  in  Trance  and 
Germany  form  a  long  chain,  which  the  male  twines  round 
his  thighs,  retiring  with  them  into  seclusion  until  the  young 
are  ready  to  leave,  when  he  enters  the  water,  and  the  tad- 
poles immediately  make  their  escape.  The  female  of  an 
American  tree-frog  {Nototrema  marsnptatum)  has  a  pouch 
along  the  whole  extent  of  its  back  for  the  reception  of  its 
eggs;  and  Professor  Peters  of  Berlin  has  recently  drawn 
attention  to  a  tree-frog  of  the  genus  Polypedates  found  in 
tropical  West  Africa,  in  which  the  female,  after  dejxisiting 
her  eggs  in  the  usual  mass  of  albuminous  jelly,  attaches  them 
to  the  leaves  of  trees  overhanging  a  dry  water-hole  or  pool 
The  albumen  speedily  dries  and  forms  a  horny  coating  on 
the  leaf,  under  which  lie  the  unimpregnated  eggs.  On  the 
advent  of  the  rainy  season  the  albumen  becomes  softened, 
and  the  eggs  are  washed  into  the  pool  below,  now  filled  witij 
water,  where  they  are  fecundated  by  the  male. 

The  development  of  the  egg  after  impregnation  proceeds 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  temperature,  the 
young  .of  the  common  frog  being  hatched,  according  to 
Rusconi,  in  4  days,  in  a  temperature  varying  from  70°  to  80° 
Fahr.,  while  in  the  climate  of  England  this  does  not  take 
place  in  less  than  a  month.  The  creature  which  emerges 
from  the  egg  is  altogether  unlike  a  frog,  consisting  mainly 
of  a  bulky  head  and  taU,  and  wholly  destitute  of  limbs. 
This  is  the  tadpole  or  larval  stage  in  the  development^  of 
the  frog,  when  it  is  essentially  a  fish,  capable  only  of  exist- 
inff  in  water,  breathing  by  gills,  and  having  like  a  fish  a  two- 
chambered  heart.  At  first  the  gills  or  branchiae  are  ex- 
ternal, but  they  are  soon  withdrawn  within  the  branchial 
cavity,  and  concealed  by  an  opercular  membrane.  As  the 
process  of  development  proceeds,  the  limbs  begin  to  bud 
forth,  the  posterior  pair  appearing  first;  and  with  their 
growth  the  tail  begins  to  dwindle,  not  falling  off,  but  being 
gradually  absorbed.  At  the  same  time  vast  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  blood-vascular  system,  the  gills  gradually 
disappearing,  two  lungs  being  developed,  and  the  heart  be- 
coming three-chambered  as  in  reptiles.  The  young  frog 
must  now  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  soon  leaves 
the  water  altogether.  Od  emerging  from  the  egg,  the  tad- 
pole at  first  feeds  upon  the  gelatinous  mass  which  before 
had  formed  a  protective  covering.  It.is  unprovided  with 
teeth,  but  has  two  minute  horny  jaws,  which  enable  it  tc 
feed  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  According 
to  Bell  (British  lieptiles),  tadpoles  Bomctimes  kill  and  feed 
upon  each  other.  "I  observed,"  he  says,  "that  alniost  a« 
soon  as  one  had  acquired  its  limbs  it  was  found  dead  et  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  the  remaining  tadpoles  feeding 
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upon  it  Thia  took  place  with  all  o£  inem  successively,  ex- 
cepting the  last,  which  lived'  on  to  complete  its  chaiige." 
After  leaving  the  water  they  feed  almost  entirely  on  insects 
and  slugs. 

'.%  The  form  of  the  frog  is  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription, but  there  are  many  almost  unique  features  in  its 
'•organization  that  may  be  noticed.  Eespiration  in  the  adult 
frog  is  partly  pulmonary  ;  but  as  it  is  destitute  of  ribs,  this 
icpSration  in  the  frog  cannot  be  performed  by  the  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  chest,  as  in  other  air- 
breathing  animals.  The  air  has  to  be  swallowed  in  order 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  and  the  mechanism  by  which 
this  operation  is  performed  necessitates  the  closing  of  its 
mouth  and  the  admission  of  air  by  the  nostrils,  so  that,  a 
frog  can  be  most  readily  suffocated  by  having  its  mouth 
gagged  open.  Respiration  is  also  partly  cutaneous,  experi- 
ment having  shown  that  the  skin  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  the.  creature  to  live  for 
a  very  considerable  time  after  pulmonary  respiration  has 
been  stopped.  Moisture  is  as  necessary  to  the  skin  in  the 
(Performance  of  this  function  as  it  is  to  the  gills  of  a  fish, 
:and  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  utmost  its  humidity,  frogs 
(avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  hot  sunlight,  sheltering  them- 
selves beneath  stones  or  under  loose  turf,  and  reappearing 
on  the  advent  of  rain,  sometimes  in  such  numbers  in  a 
single  locality  as  to  have  given  rise  to  stories  of  frog 
showers.  The  skin  of  the  frog,  however,  readily  absorbs 
water ;  and  this  it  stores  up  in  an  internal  reservoir,  from 
which  it  can  in  seasons  of  drought  moisten  the  surface  of  its 
skin.  When  a  frog  is  suddenly  caught  it  frequently  ejects 
a  quantity  of  water,  and  thus  suddenly  diminishes  its 
volume.  The  water  avoided  is  not  urine,  nor  is  the  recep- 
tacle containing  it  the  urinary  bladder,  as  was  at  one  time 
supposed.  The  skin  of  frogs  is  perfectly  smooth,  having 
neither  plates  nor  scales,  except  in  the  American  genus  Cera- 
iophrys  (fig.  1),  in  certain  species  of  which  a  few  bony  plates 


Fio.  1  — Ceratophrj/s  granosa. 

are  enclosed  in  the  skin  of  the  back.  Tue  tongue  in  frogs 
is  probably  employed  more  for  the  capture  of  its  insect  prey 
than  as  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  fixed  in  front  of  the  mouth, 
and  free  behind,  and  in  seizing  its  prey,  the  free  end, 
which  possesses  a  viscid  secretion,  is  darted  suddenly  for- 
ward, the  captured  insect  being  as  suddenly  transported  to 
the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  motion  is  performed.  Minute 
teeth  are  present  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  on  the  palate,  in  the 
true  frog.s.  The  vocal  organs  by  which  the  characteristic 
xroaking  is  produced  differ  somewhat  in  different  species,  a 
similar  variety  appearing  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  song.  The  male  of  the  edible  frog  is  provided  svith 
Wadder-like  cheek  pouches — the  so-called  vocal  sacs — which 
"t  distends  with  air  when  in  the  act  of  croaking,  an  operation 
-jhich  it  performs  to  such  purpose  as  to  have  received  the 


name  of  "  Dutch  nightingale "  on.  the  Continent,  an.l 
"  Cambridgeshire  nightingale"  in  England.  The  bull-fros; 
(liana  mur/iens)  has  a  larj-ngeal  mechanism  which  Cuvie: 
compared  to  a  kettledrum,  by  which  it  produces  a  sound  not 
unlike  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  The  sound  produced  by  the 
tree  frogs  is  both  loud  and  .<;hrill,  but  in  certain  circum- 
stances it  seems  to  be  somewhat  pleasing.  Thus  Darwin 
ga3's,  "  Near  Rio  de  Janeiro  I  used  often  to  sit  in  the  even.' 
ing  to  listen  to  a  number  of  little  Hi/Icf,  which,  perched  on 
blades  of  grass  close  to  the  water,  sent  forth  sweet  chirping 
notes  in  harmony."  The  voice  of  another  tree-frog  {Hyla 
crepitans)  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  produced  "by 
the  cracking  of  a  large  piece  of  wood  ;"  while  another, 
belonging  to  Surinam,  has  an  extremely  disagreeable  voice, 
and  unfortunately  so  much  of  it  that,  when  a  number  of 
them  combine,  they  at  times  drown  the  orchestra  of  the 
Paramaribo  theatre.  No  frog,  so  far  as  yet  known,  pos- 
sesses any  poison  organs.  A  species  found  in  France  (Pelo- 
bates  fuscus),  when  disturbed,  emits  a  strong  odour,  some- 
what resembling  garlic,  and  of  sufficient  pungency  to  make 
the  eyes  water ;  another  {Hyla  micans)  exudes  from  the 
surface  of  its  body  a  slimy  substance  having  luminous  pro- 
perties, which  probably  acts  as  a  defence  by  frightening  its 
enemies.  Many  of  the  tree-frogs  are  of  a  green  colour,  while 
others  are  brown,  "and  these,"  says  Mr  Wallace  (Tropical 
JVature,  1878),  "  usually  feed  at  night,  sitting  quietly  dur- 
ing the  day  so  as  to  be  almost  invistble,  owing  to  their 
colour  and  their  moist  shining  skins  so  closely  resembling 
vegetable  substances."  The  majority  of  tree-frogs  have 
their  colour  thus  adapted  to  their  surroundings,  and  are  thus 
enabled  the  more  readily  to  elude  their  enemies  ;  for,  so  far 
as  yet  known,  all  the  species  protectively  coloured  are 
edible,  forming  the  chief  food  of  many  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles.  A  few,  however,  are  brilliantly  and  conspicu 
ously  coloured,  as  if  courting  observation  ;  and  such  species, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  (the  reader  will  find  evidence  of 
this  in  Belt's  ^'atu7'al{st  in  2!^icaragua),  are  rejected  by 
frog-eating  animals  on  account  of  their  nauseous  secretions, 
or  some  other  unknown  property  which  renders  them  un- 
palatable. The  bright  colours  thus  become  directly  useful 
to  the  species  by  making  them  readily  recognizable  as  un- 
eatable. 

The  Common  Frog  (Sana  temporai-ia)  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  species  of  the  group,  occurring  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  including  North 
Africa,  and  Asia  as  far  east  as  Japan.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Iceland.  Both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  it  is  abundant, 
nor  is  it  uncommon  in  Ireland,  although  popularly  supposed 
to  be  absent  from  that  island.  It  varies  very  considerably 
in  colour,  being  either  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  greenish- 
brown  above,  with  irregular  spots  and  fasciie,  and  of  a 
lighter  colour  beneath,  but  having  almost  invariably  an 
olilong  patch  of  brown  behind  the  eyes,  by  which  it  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  other  European  species.  Although 
not  an  article  of  human  food,  the  common  frog  in  its  various 
stages  of  growth  forms  the  staple  diet  of  many  other 
animals.  The  tadpoles  are  eaten  by  newts  and  the  smaller 
fishes,  and  frogs  of  all  ages  by  weasels,  waterfowl,  pike, 
and  snakes.  By  those  agencies  their  number.?,  which  other- 
wise would  be  enormous,  are  great!;'  reduced.  This  species 
is  said  to  take  five  years  in  attaining  its  fu'.l  growth,  and  to 
live  for  about  fifteen  years.  Like  the  toad  iv  ".an  be  ren- 
dered tame  and  domesticated,  having  been  known  to  take 
up  its  abode  in  a  moist  corner  of  a  kitchen,  and  to  come 
forth  regularly  at  meal  time  to  be  fed.  The  Edible  .Frog 
(liana  esculeuta)  is  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  but  is  not  found  in  America 
where,  however,  a  closely  allied  species  occurs  (fig.  2). 
It  is  found  in  England,  where  it  was  first  observed  in  a 
Cambridgeshire  fen   is  1843.  to   which    crobabLv   it  hai'- 
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been  introduced  from  tlie  Continent.  It  Las  since  been  in- 
troduced into  various  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  but 
apparently  without  much  success,  the  summer  heat  there 
being,  it  is  said,  insufficient  to  enable  the  tadpole  to  attain 


Fig.  2. — Rana  palustris. 

its  full  development  before  the  advent  of  autumnal  cold. 
It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  common  species 
by  the  yellowish  mesial  line  which  runs  down  the  whole 
length  of  its  back,  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  brown 
spot  behind  the  eyes,  and  by  the  presence  in  the  males  of 
"vocal  sacs."  It  is  also  more  aquatic  than  the  common 
frog,  seldom  leaving  the  banks  of  ili  native  pond  or  stream, 
into  which  it  is  always  ready  to  dip  on  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  danger.  It  is  very  abundant  throughout  central 
and  southern  Europe,  and  forms,  especially  in  France,  a 
valued  article  of  food,  the  hind  legs  when  cooked  being  re- 
garded as  a  luxury.  Regarding  a  dish  of  these,  Mr  F. 
Buckland  says,  "  Most  escellent  eating  they  were,  tasting 
more  like  the  delicate  flesh  of  the  rabbit  than  any  thing 
else  I  can  think  of."  The  edible  frog  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  Ireland.  The  Bull-frog  {Jiana  mv.giens)  is  one 
of  the  largest  specie.^  measuring  sometimes  8  inches  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  hind  legs,  and  having  a  gape  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  swallow  ducklings  whole.  It  inhabits 
Xorth  America,  where  it  is  said  to  haunt  the  pools  formed 
at  the  origin  of  springs,  the  waters  of  which  it  was  supposed 
to  keep  pure — a  belief  which  long  afforded  it  considerable 
protection  ;  lately,  however,  the  Americans  have  taken  to 
frog-eating,  and  the  bull-frog,  in  the  absence  of  R.  escvlenta, 
has  been  selected  among  others  for  this  purposa 

The  Tree-frogs  (fig.  3)  are  readily  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  having  the  ends  of  their  toes  dilated  into  knobs  or 
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FlO.  3.- Tree-frog  (Hyla  bicolor). 

discs,  generally  provided  with  a  sticky  secretion,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  cling  to  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees. 
They  are  small,  elegant,  and  exceedingly  active  creatures, 
the  males  possessing  loud  voices,  of  which  they  make  copi- 
ous use  during  the  breeding  season  and  on  the  approach  of 


rain.  Frogs  have  from  remote  times  been  regarded  as 
weather  prophets,  and  at  the  present  day,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  the  European  Tree-frog  (^Hyla  arhorea)  is  used 
as  a  barometer.  A  few  of  them  are  placed  in  a  tall  bottle 
provided  with  miniature  ladders,  the  steps  of  which  they 
ascend  during  fine  weather,  seeking  the  bottom  again  on 
the  approach  of  rain.  All  frogs,  whether  arboreal  or  not, 
have  their  hind  feet  webbed,  and  in  at  least  one  tree- 
frog  {Ehacofhorus)  the  webs  on  all  the  feet  are  so  largely 
developed  as  to  render  it  probable  that  by  their  means  the 
frog  is  able  to  execute  flying  leaps.  This  "  flying  frog  " 
was  brought  to  Mr  Wallace,  while  travelling  in  Borneo,  by 
a  Chinaman,  who  assured  him  "  that  he  had  seen  it  come 
down  in  a  slanting  direction  as-  if  it  flew."  Its  body  was 
about  4  inches  in  length,  and  the  expanded  webs  of  each 
hind  foot  covered  a  space  of  4  square  inches,  while  its  fore- 
legs were  bordered  by  a  membrane — feature  highly  sug- 
gestive of  aerial  locomotion. 

Fossil  remains  of  the  frog  do  not  occur  in  strata  older 
than  the  Tertiary,  being  found  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  Miocene  deposits.     See  Amphibia.  (j.  gi.) 

FROHLICH,  Adhad-im  Emanuel  (1796-1865),  a 
German-Swiss  poet,  was  bom  February  1,  1796,  at  Brugg, 
in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  where  his  father  was  a  teacher. 
At  the  ago  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  study  theology  in  the 
academy  of  Ziirich.  In  1817  he  was  ordained,  and  returned 
as  teacher  to  his  native  town,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years. 
He  was  then  appointed  professor  of  German  language  and 
literature  in  the  canton-school  at  Aarau.  which  post  he  lost, 
however,  in  the  political  quarrels  of  1830.  He  afterwards 
obtained  fhe  post  of  teacher  and  rector  of  the  Bezirksschule, 
and  wai  also  appointed  Hiilfsprediger.  He  died  December 
1,1865.  Hisworksare — 170/a6e/«(1825);  Schweizerlieder 
(1827)  ;  Das  Evangeluan  St  Johanuis,  hi  Liedern  (1830); 
Elegien  an  Wieg'  und  Sarg  (1835)  ;  Die  Epopiien. ;  Llrich 
Zivingli  (1840);  L'lrich  vcn  lluiten  (1845);  Auserlesene 
Psalmen  nnd  Geis'.lkhe  Liedir  fur  die  Evangel isck-re- 
formiiie  Kirche  des  Cantons  Aargaii  (1844);  Ueber  den 
Kirchengesang  der  Protestanien  (1846) ;  Trostlieder  (1852) ; 
Der  Junge  Deiitsck-Miehel  (1846);  Peimspriiche  aus  Sittatj 
Schule,  und  Kirche  (1820).  An  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  in  5  vols.,  was  published  in  1853.  Frohlich  is  best 
known  for  his  two  heroic  poems,  L'lrich  Zuingli  and  l'lrich 
von  lluiten,  and  especially  for  his  fables,  which  have  been 
ranked  with  those  of  Hasedorn,  Lessing,  and  Gellert  " 
'  FROISSAKT,  Je.a-\ (1337-1410 !).  The  personal  hbtory 
of  Froissart,  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  education, 
the  incidents  of  his  life,  must  all  be  sought  in  his  own  verses 
and  chronicles.  He  possessed  in  his  own  lifetime  no  such 
fame  as  that  which  attended  the  steps  of  Petrarch;  when  he 
died  it  did  not  occur  to  his  successors  that  a  chspter  might 
well  be  added  to  his  Chronicle  setting  forth  what  manner  of 
man  he  was  who  wrote  it  The  village  of  Lestines,  where 
he  was  cur^,  has  long  forgotten  that  a  great  writer  ever 
lived  there.  They  cannot  point  to  any  house  in  Valen- 
ciennes as  the  lodging  in  which  he  put  together  his  notes 
and  made  history  out  of  personal  reminiscences.  It  is  not 
certain  when  or  where  he  died,  or  where  he  was  buried. 
One  church,  it  is  true,  doubtfully  claims  the  honour  of 
holding  his  bones.  It  is  that  of  St  Monegunda  of  Chimay. 
GiUorum  sublimis  honos  et  fama  tuonnn, 
Hie  Froissartie,  jaces,  si  modo  forte  jaccs. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  scattered  statements  ia 
his  writings  may  be  so  pieced  together  as  to  afford  a  toler- 
ably connected  history  of  his  life  year  after  year.  The 
personality  of  the  man,  independently  of  his  adventures, 
may  be  arrived  at  by  the  same  process.  It  will  be  found 
that  Froissart,  withouMteaning  it,  has  pourtrayed  himself 
in  clear  and  well-defined  outline.  His  forefathers  were 
jvris  of  the  littla  town  of  Beaumont,  lying  near  the  river 
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Sambre,  to  the  west  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  Early  in 
the  14th  century  the  castle  and  seigneurie  of  Beaumont 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Jean,  younger  son  of  the  count  of 
Hainault.  With  this  Jean,  sire  de  Beaumont,  lived  a 
certain  canon  of  Li^ge  called  Jean  le  Be!,  who,  fortunately, 
was  not  content  simply  to  enjoy  life.  Instigated  by  his 
seigneur  he  set  himself  to  write  contemporary  history,  to 
tell  "la  pure  veriteit  de  tout  li  fait  enti^rement  al  manire 
de  chroniques."  With  this  view,  he  compiled  two  books  of 
chronicles.'  And  the  chronicles  of  Jean  le  Bel  were  not  the 
only  literary  monuments  belonging  to  the  castle  of  Beau- 
mont. A  hundred  years  before  him  Baldwin  D'Avernes.the 
then  seigneur,  had  caused  to  be  written  a  book  of  chronicles 
or  rather  genealogies.  It  must  therefore  be  remembered 
that  when  Froissart  undertook  his  own  chronicles,  he  was  not 
conceiving  a  new  idea,  but  only  following  along  familiar  lines. 

Some  20  miles  from  Beaumont  stood  the  prosperous  city 
of  Valencienries,  possessed  in  the  14th  century  of  important 
privileges  and  a  flourishing  trade,  second  only  to  places  like 
Bruges  or  Ghent  in  influence,  population,  and  wealth. 
Beaumont,  once  her  rival,  now  regarded  Valenciennes  as  a 
place  where  the  ambitious  might  seek  for  wealth  or  advance- 
ment, and  among  those  who  migrated  thither  was  the 
father  of  FroissarL  He  appears  from  a  single  passage  in 
his  son's  verses  to  have  been  a  painter  of  armorial  bearings. 
There  was,  it  may  be  noted,  already  what  may  bo  called  a 
school  of  painters  at  Valenciennes.  Among  them  were  Jean 
md  Colin  de  Valenciennes  and  Andr^  Beau-Neveu,  of  whom 
Froissart  says  that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  any  country. 

The  date  generally  adopted  for  his  birth  is  1337.  In 
ifter  years  Froissart  pleased  himself  by  recalling  in  verse 
the  scenes  and  pursuits  of  his  childhood.  These  are  pre- 
sented in  vague  generalities.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  was  unlike  any  other  boys,  and,  unfortunately,  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  a  photograph  of  a  schoolboy's  life  amid 
bourgeois  surroundings  would  be  to  posterity  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  that  faithful  portraiture  of  courts  and  knights 
which  he  has  drawn  up  in  his  Chronicle.  As  it  is,  we  learn 
that  he  loved  games  of  dexterity  and  skill  rather  than  the 
sedentary  amusements  of  chess  and  draughts,  that  he  was 
beaten  when  he  did  not  know  his  lessons,  that  with  his 
companions  he  played  at  tournaments,  and  that  ho  was 
always  conscious — a  statement  which  must  be  accepted  with 
suspicion — that  he  was  born 

"  Locr  Dieu  et  servir  le  nionde." 

In  any  case  ho  was  born  in  a  place,  as  well  as  at  a  time, 
singularly  adapted  to  fill  the  brain  of  an  imaginative  boy. 
Valenciennes,  at  the  present  day  a  dull  town,"  was  then  a 
city  extremely  rich  in  romantic  associations.  Not  far  from 
its  walls  was  the  western  fringe  of  the  great  forest  of 
Ardennes,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Pepin,  Charlemagne, 
Roland,  and  Ogier.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  Stood, 
ono  after  the  other,  not  then  in  ruins,  but  bright  with  ban- 
ners, thegleam  of  armour,  and  the  liveries  of  the  men  at  ani>s, 
castles  whose  seigneurs,  now  forgotten,  were  famous  in  their 
day  for  many  a  gallant  feat  of  arms.  The  castle  of  Valen- 
ciennes itself  was  illustrious  in  the  romance  of  Pcrceforest: 
there  was  born  that  most  glorious  and  most  luckless  hero, 
Baldwin,  first  emperor  of  Constantinople.  All  the  splendour 
of  mediaeval  life  was  to  be  seen  in  Froissart's  native  city : 
on  the  walls  of  the  Salle  le  Comte  glittered — perhaps 
painted  by  his  father — the  arms  and  scutcheons  beneath 
the  banners  and  helmets  of  Luxembourg,  Hainault,  and 
Avesnes ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  knights  and  sol- 
diers, priests,  artisans,  and  merchants ;  the  churches  were 
rich  with  stained  glass,  delicate  tracery,  and  precious  earr- 
ing; there  were  libraries  full  of  richly  illuminated  manu- 
scripts on  which  the  boy  could  gaze  with  delight;  every 
year  there  was  the/e^eof  thepwu  d' Amour  de  Valenciennes, 


at  which  he  would  hear  the  verses  of  thS  competing  poeto 
there  were  festivals,  masques,  mummeries,  and  moralities. 
And,  whatever  there  might  be  elsewhere,  in  this  happy  city 
there  was  only  the  pomp,  and  not  the  misery,  of  war;  the 
fields  without  were  tilled,  and  the  harvests  reaped,  in  secu- 
rity; the  workman  within  plied  his  craft  unmolested  for 
good  wage.  But  the  eyes  of  the  boy  were  turned  upon  the 
castle  and  not  upon  the  town  ;  it  was  the  splendour  of  the 
knights  which  dazzled  him,  insomuch  that  he  regarded  and 
continued  ever  afterwards  to  regard  a  prince  gallant  in  tho 
field,  glittering  of  apparel,  lavish  of  largesse,  as  almost  a  god. 
The  moon,  he  says,  rules  the  first  four  years  of  life ; 
Mercury  the  next  ten ;  Venus  follows.  He  was  fourteen 
when  the  last  goddess  appeared  to  him  in  person,  as  he 
tells  us,  after  the  manner  of  his  time,  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  to  love  a  lady,  "  belle,  jone,  et  gente."  Await, 
ing  this  happy  event,  he  began  to  consider  how  best  to  earn 
his  livelihood.  They  first  placed  him  in  some  commercial 
position — impossible  now  to  say  of  what  kind — which  be 
simply  calls  "  la  marchandise. "  This  undoubtedly  means 
some  kind  of  buying  and  selling,  not  a  handicraft  at  all.  He 
very  soon  abandoned  merchandise — "  car  vaut  mious  science 
qu'  argens  " — and  resolved  on  becoming  a  learned  clerk.  He 
then  naturally  began  to  make  verses,  like  every  other  learned 
clerk.  Quite  as  naturally,  and  still  in  the  character  of  a 
learned  clerk,  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Venus,  and  fell 
in  love.  He  found  one  day  a  demoiselle  reading  a  book  of 
romances.  He  did  not  know  who  she  was,  but  stealing  gently 
towards  her,  he  asked  her  what  book  she  was  reading.  It 
was  the  romance  of  Cleomades.  He  remarks  the  singular 
beauty  of  her  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  while  she  reads  a  page 
or  two,  and  then — one  would  almost  suspect  a  reminiscence 
.of  Dante — 

■  "  Adont  laissamcs  nous  le  lire."  ^ 

He  was  thus  provided  with  that  essential  for  soldier,  knight, 
or  poet,  a  mistress, — ^one  for  whom  he  could  write  verses. 
She  was  rich  and  he  was  poor ;  she  was  nobly  born  and  he 
obscure ;  it  was  long  before  she  would  accept  the  devotion, 
even  of  the  conventional  kind  which  Froissart  offered  her, 
and  which  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  practical 
business  of  her  life.  And  in  this  hopeless  way,  the  passion 
of  the  young  poet  remaining  the  same,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  lady  being  unaltered,  the  course  of  this  passion  ran  on 
for  some  time.  Nor  was  it  until  the  day  of  Froissart's  de- 
parture from  his  native  town  that  she  gave  him  an  interview 
and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  even  promising,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  "  Doulce  Pensee"  would  assure  him  that  she 
would  have  no  joyous  day  until  she  should  see  him  again. 
He  was  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  he  had  learned  all  that  ho 
wanted  to  learn  ;  he  possessed  the  mechanical  art  of  verse ; 
he  had  read  the  slender  stock  of  classical  literature  acces- 
sible ;  he  longed  to  see  the  world.  He  must  already  have 
acquired  some  distinction,  because,  on  setting  out  for  the 
court  of  England,  he  was  able  to  take  with  him  letters 
of  recommendation  from  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  the 
count  of  Hainault  to  Queen  Philippa,  niece  of  the  latter. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  queen,  always  ready  to 
welcome  her  own  countrymen ;  he  wrote  ballades  and 
virelays  for  her  and  her  ladies.  But  after  a  year  he  began 
to  pine  for  another  sight  of  "  la  tres  douce,  simple,  et  quoie," 
whom  he  loved  loyally.  Good  Queen  Philippa,  perceiving 
his  altered  looks  and  guessing  the  cause,  made  him  confess 
that  he  was  in  love  and  longed  to  see  his  mistress.  She 
gave  him  his  eonffe  on  the  condition  that  he  was  to  return. 
It  is  clear  that  the  young  clerk  had  already  learned  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  princes. 

'  The  conclusion  of  his  single  love  adventure  is  simply  and 
unaffectedly  told  in  his  Treltie  de  VEsphiette  Amoureusc.  It 
was  a  passion  conducted  on  tine  well-known  lines  of  cgnven- 
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tionat  love ;  tlie  pair  exchanged  violets  and  roses,  the  lady 
accepted  ballads ;  Froissart  became  either  openly  or  in 
secret  her  recognized  lover,  a  mere  title  of  honour,  which 
conferred  distinction  on  her  who  bestowed  it,  as  well  as  upon 
him  wlio  received  it.  But  the  progress  of  the  amour  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  arts  of  "Malebouche,"  or  Calumny. 
The  story,  whatever  it  was,  that  Malebouche  whispered  in 
ihe  ear  of  the  l&dy,  led  to  a  complete  rupture.  The  damoi- 
selle  not  only  scornfully  refused  to  speak  to  her  lover  or 
acknowledge  him.  but  even  seized  him  by  the  hair  and 
palled  out  a  handful  Nor  would  she  ever  be  reconciled  to 
hiai  again.  Years  afterwards,  when  Froissart  writes  the 
story  of  his  one  love  passage,  he  shows  that  he  still  takes 
delight  in  the  remembrance  of  her,  loves  to  draw  her  por- 
trait, and  lingers  with  fondness  over  the  thought  of  what  she 
once  was  to  him. 

Perhaps  to  get  healed  of  his  sorrow,  Froissart  began  those 
vnnderings  in  which  the  best  part  of  his  life  was  to  be  con- 
sumed. He  firet  visited  Avignon,  perhaps  to  ask  for  a 
benefice,  perhaps  as  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  the  bishop 
of  Cambray  to-pope  or  cardinal.  It  was  in  the  year  13G0, 
and  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VI.  From  the  papal  city 
he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Paris,  perhaps  charged  with  a 
diplomatic  mission.  In  1361  he  returned  to  England  after 
an  absence  of  five  years.  He  certainly  interpreted  his  leave 
of  absence  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  it  may  have  been  with  a  view 
of  averting  the  displeasure  of  his  kind-hearted  protector  that 
he  brought  with  him  as  a  present  a  book  of  rhymed  chroni- 
cles written  by  himself.  He  says  that  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  he  took  upon  himself  the  task  "k  rimer  et  i,  dieter" — 
which  can  only  mean  to  "  turn  into  verse  " — an  account  of 
the  wars  of  his  own  time,  which  he  carried  over  to  England 
in  a  book  "  tout  compiM," — complete  to  date, — and  pre- 
sented to  his  nobla  mistress  Philippa  of  Hainault,  who  joy- 
fully and  gently  received  it  of  him.  Such  a  rhymed 
chronicle  was  no  new  thing.  One  Colin  had  already  turned 
the  battle  of  -Cr^cy  into  verse.  The  queen  made  young 
Froissart  one  of  her  secretaries,  and  he  began  to  serve  her 
with  "  beaux  dittife  et  traitfe  amoureu.t." 

Froissart  would  probably  have  been  content  to  go  on 
living  at  ease  in  this  congenial  atmosphere  of  flattery,  praise, 
and  caresses,  pouring  out  his  virelays  and  chansons  accord- 
ing to  demand  with  facile  monotony,  but  for  the  instigation 
of  Queen  Philippa,  who  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  of  travelling  in  order  to  get  information  for  more 
rhymed  chronicles.  It  was  at  her  charges  that  Froissart 
made  his  first  serious  journey.  He  seems  to  have  travelled 
a  great  part  of  the  way  alone,  or  accompanied  only  by  his 
servants,  for  he  was  fain  to  beguile  the  journey  by  compos- 
ing an  imaginary  conversation  in  verse  between  his  horse  and 
his  hound.  This  may  be  found  among  his  published  poems, 
but  it  does  not  repay  perusal.  In  Scotland  he  met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  not  only  from  King  David  but  from 
\Villiam  of  Douglas,  and  from  the  Earls  of  Fife,  Mar,  March, 
and  others.  The  souvenirs  of  this  journey  are  found  scat- 
tered about  in  the  chronicles.  He  was  evidently  much  im- 
pressed with  tho  Scotch  ;  he  speaks  of  the  valour  of  the 
Douglas,  the  Campbell,  the  Ramsay,  and  the  Graham  ;  he 
describes  the  hospitality  and  rude  life  of  the  Highlanders  ; 
he  admires  the  great  castles  of  Stirling  and  Roxburgh,  and 
the  famous  abbey  of  Melrose.  His  travels  in  Scotland 
lasted  for  six  monthsf?  Returning  southwards  he  rode  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Roman  wall,  a  thing  alone  sufiicient 
to  show  that  he  possessed  the  true  spirit  of  an  archsologist ; 
he  thought  that  Carlisle  was  Carlyon,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  having  found  King  Arthur's  capital ;  he  calls 
Westmoreland,  where  the  common  people  still  spoke  the 
indent  British  tongue.  North  Wales  ;  ho  rodo  down  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  and  returned  to  London  by  way  of 
Oxf  jrd — "  I'escole  d'Asaue-Suffort." 


In  London  Froissart  entered  into  the  service  of  King  John 
of  Fi'a:ics  as  secretary,  and  gre'v  i1?.i!y  Er.ore  courtly,  more 
in"  favour  with  princes  and  great  ladies.  He  probably  ac- 
quired  at  this  period  that  art,  in  which  he  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed,  of  making  people  tell  him  aU  they  knew. 
No  newspaper  correspondent,  no '  American  interviewer, 
has  ever  equalled  this  medisval  collector  of  intelligence. 
From  Queen  Philippa,  who  confided  tohim  the  tender  story 
of  her  youthful  and  lasting  lovo  for  her  great  husband,  down 
to  the  simplest  knight — Froissart  conversed  with  none 
beneath  the  rank  of  gentlemen— all  united  in  telling  this 
man  what  he  wanted  to  know.  He  wanted  to  know  every- 
thing :  he  liked  the  story  of  a  battle  from  both  sides  and  from 
many  points  of  view ;  he  wanted  the  details  of  every  little 
cavalry  skirmish,  every  capture  of  a  castle,  every  gallant 
action  and  brave  deed.  And  what  was  more  remarkable  he 
forgot  nothing.  "  I  had,"  he  says,  '.'  thanks  to  God,  sense, 
memory,  good  remembrance  of  everything,  and  an  intellect 
clear  and  keen  to  seize  upon  the  acts  which  I  could  learn.'' 
But  as  yet  he  had  not  begun  to  write  in  prose.  ■    ■_ 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nme,  in  13G6,  Froissart  once  more 
left  England.  This  time  he  'repaired  first  to  Brussels, 
whither  were  gathered  together  a  great  concourse  of  min- 
strels from  "all  parts,"  from  the  courts  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark,  Navarre,  and  Aragon,  from  those  of  the  dukes 
of  Lancaster,  Bavaria,  and  Brunswick.  Hither  came  all 
who  could  "rimer  et  dieter."  What  distinction  Froissart- 
gained  is  not  stated ;  but  he  received  a  gift  of  money  as 
appears  from  the  accounts,  "  uui  Fritsardo,  dictori,  qui  est 
cum  rcgina  Anglis,  ditto  die,  vi.  mottones."     •  -' 

After  this  congress  of  versifiers,  he  made  Lis  way  to 
Brittany,  where  he  heard  from  eye-witnesses  and  knights 
who  had  actually  fought  there  details  of  tlie  battles  of 
Cocherel  and  Auray,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Thirty  and  the 
heroism  of  Jeanne  de  Montfort.  Windsor  Herald  told  him 
something  about  Auray,  and  a  French  knight,  one  Antoina 
de  Beaujeu,  gave  him  the  details  of  Cocherel.  From 
Brittany  he  went  southwards  to  Nantes,  La  Rochelle,  and 
Bordeaux,  where  he  arrived  a  few  days  before  the  visit  of 
Richard,  afterwards  second  of  that  name.  He  accompanied 
the  Black  Prince  to  Dax,  and  hoped  to  go  on  w.th  him  into 
Spain,  but  was  despatched  to  England  on  a  mission.  He 
next  formed  part  of  the  expedition  which  escorted  Lionel 
duke  of  Clarence  to  Milan,  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Galeazzo  Visconti.  Chaucer  was  also  one  of  the  prince's 
suite.  At  the  wedding  banquet  Petrarch  was  a  guest  sitting 
among  the  princes. 

From  Milan  Froissart,  accepting  gratefully  a  colic  liardie 
with  20  florins  of  gold,  set  out  upon  his  travels  in  Italy. 
At  Bologna,  then  in  decadence,  he  met  Peter  king  of 
Cyprus,  from  whose  follower  and  minister,  Eustache  de 
Confians,  ho  learned  many  interesting  particulars  of  tho 
king's  exploits.  He  accompanied  Peter  as  far  as  Venice, 
where  he  left  him  after  receiving  a  gift  of  40  ducats.  With 
them  and  his  cotle  hardie,  still  lined  we  may  hope  with  tho 
20  florins,  Froissart  betook  himself  to  Rome.  The  city  was 
then  at  its  lowest  point :  the  churches  were  roofless  ;  there 
was  no  pope ;  thers  Were  no  .pilgrims ;  there  was  no 
splendour  ;  and  yet,  says  Froissart  sadly,  _ 

"  Ce  furent  j.ijis  en  Pome, 
Li  plus  i-reu  ct  li  plus  asge  homnic 
Car  par  sens  tous  lea  arts  posscreut. 

It  was  at  Rome  that  he  learned  the  death  of  his  friend  King 
Peter  of  Cyprus,  and,  worse  still,  an  irreparable  loss  to 
him,  that  of  the  good  Queen  Philippa,  of  whom  he  writes, 
in  grateful  remembrance — 

"  Propices  li  soit  Did  k  I'inie! 
J 'en  Buia  bien  tenus  dc  pryer 
Et  ses  largliescea  escuycr, 
I  Car  elle  me  fist  ct  crca." 
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Philippa'dead,  Froissart  looked  around  for  a  new  paTron. 
Then  he  hastened  back  to  his  own  country  and  presented 
himself,  with  a  new  book  in  French,  to  the  duchess  of 
Brabant,  from  whom  he  received  the  sum  of  16  francs,  given 
in  the  accounts  as  paid  uni  Frissardo  didaiori.  The 
use  of  the  word  imi  does  not  imply  any  meanness  of  posi- 
tion, but  is  simply  an  equivalent  to  the  modern  French  stenr. 
[Froiosart  may  also  have  found  a  patron  in  Yolande  de  Bar, 
grandmother  of  King  Ren^  of  Anjou.  In  any  case  he  re- 
ceived a  substantial  gift  from  some  one  in  tlie  shape  of  the 
benefice  of  Lestincs,  a  village  some  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  town  of  Binche.  Also,  in  addition  to  his  cure,  he  got 
placed  upon  the  duke  of  Brabant's  pienjion  list,  and  was 
entitled  to  a  yearly  grant  of  grain  and  wine,  with  some 
small  sum  in  money. 

It  is  clear,  from  Froissarl's  own  account  of  himself,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  a  man  who  would  at  the  age  of  four 
or  five  and  thirty  be  contented  to  sit  down  at  ease  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  parish  priest,  to  say  mass,  to  bury  the 
dead,  to  marry  the  villagers,  and  to  baptize  the  young.  In 
these  days,  and  in  that  country,  it  does  not  seem  that  other 
duties  were  expected.  Preaching  was  not  required,  godli- 
ness of  life,  piety,  good  works,  and  the  graces  of  a  modern 
ecclesiastic  were  not  looked  for.  Therefore,  when  Froissart 
complains  to  himself  that  the  taverns  of  Lestines  got  500 
francs  of  his  money,  we  need  not  at  once  set  him  down  as 
•  either  a  bad  priest,  or  exceptionally  given  to  drink.  The 
people  of  the  place  were  greatly  addicted  to  wine  ;  the 
taverniers  de  Lestines  proverbially  sold  good  wine;  the 
Flemings  were  proverbially  of  a  joyous  disposition — 

"'  Ceux  de  Hainaut  chantent  i  pleines  gorges." 

Froissart,  the  parish  priest  of  courtly  manners,  no  doubt 
drank  with  the  rest,  and  listened  if  they  sang  his  own,  not 
the  coarse  country  songs.  Mostly  he  preferred  the  society 
of  Gerard  d'Obies,  provost  of  Binche,  and  the  little  circle 
of  knights  within  that  town.  Or,  for  it  was  not  incumbent 
on  him  to  be  always  in  residence,  he  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Coudenberg,  and  became  "  moult  fr^re  et  accointti"'  with 
the  duke  of  Brabant.  And  then  came  Gui  de  Blois,  one  of 
King  John's  hostages  in  London  in  the  old  days.  He  had 
been  fighting  in  Prussia  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  now, 
a  little  tired  of  war,  proposed  to  settle  down  for  a  time  in 
his  castle  of  Beaumont.  This  prince  was  a  member  of  the 
great  house  of  Chatillon.  He  was  count  of  Bloisj  of 
Boissons,  and  of  Chimay.  He  had  now,  about  the  year 
137i,  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  good  captain.  In 
him  Froissart,  who  hastened  to  resume  acquaintance,  found 
a  new  patron.  More  than  that,  it  was  this  sire  de  Beau- 
mont, in  emulation  of  his  grandfather,  the  patron  of  Jean 
hs  Bel,  who  advised  Froissart  seriously  to  take  in  hand 
the  history  of  his  own  time.  Froissart  was  then  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been 
rhyming,  for  eighteen  he  had  been  making  verses  for 
queens  and  ladies.  Yet  during  all  this  time  lie  had  been 
accumulating  in  hia  retentive  brain  the  materials  for  his 
future  worL 

Ho  began  by  editing  so  to  speak,  that  is,  by  rewriting 
with  additions  the  work  of  Jean  le  Bel;  Gui  de  Blois, 
among  others,  supplied  him  with  additional  information. 
His  own  notes,  taken  from  information  obtained  in  his 
travels,  gave  him  more  details,  and  when  in  1374  Gui 
married  Marie  de  Namur,  Froissart  found  in  the  bride's 
father,  Robert  do  Namur,  one  who  had  himself  largely 
shared  in  the  events  which  he  had  to  relate.  He,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  authority  for  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Calais 
and  the  six  burgesses.  .  Provided  with  those  materials, 
Froissart  remained  at  Lestines,  or  at  Beaumont,  arranging 
and  writing  his  clironiclcs.  During  this. period,  too,  he 
composed  bis  KsjnnelU  .iiiiui'icix.  and  the  JoU  /ln'ssm  dc 


Jonesce,  and  his  romance  of  Mcliador.  He  also  became 
chaplain  to  the  count  of  Blois,  and  obtained  a  canonry  o( 
Chimay.  After  this  appointment  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
Lestines,  which  he  probably  resigned. 

In  these  quiet  pursuits  he  passed  twelve  years,  years  ol 
which  we  hear  nothing,  probably  because  there  was  nothing 
to  tell.  In  1386  his  travels  began  again,  when  he  accom- 
panied Guito  his  castle  at  Blois,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Louis  de  Dunois  with  Marie  de  Berry.  Hb 
wrote  a  pasiourelle  in  honour  of  the  event.  Then  he  attached 
himself  for  a  few  days  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  from  whom  ho 
learned  certain  particulars  of  current  events,  and  then,  be- 
coming aware  of  what  promised  to  be  the  most  mighty  feat 
of  arms  of  his  time,  he  hastened  to  Sluys  in  order  to  be  oa 
the  spot.  At  this  port  the  French  were  collecting  an 
enormous  fleet,  and  making  preparations  of  the  greatest 
m.agnitude  in  order  to  repeat  the  invasion  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  They  were  tired  of  being  invaded  by  the 
English,  and  wished  to  turn  the  tables.  The  talk  was  all  of 
conquering  the  country  and  dividing  it  among  the  knights, 
as  had  been  done  by  the  Normans.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Froissart  intended  to  go  over  with  the  invaders  ;  but  as  his 
sympathies  are  ever  with  the  side  where  he  happens  to  be, 
he  exhausts  himself  in  admiration  of  this  grand  gathering 
of  ships  and  men.  "  Any  one,"  he  says,  "  who  had  a  fever 
would  have  been  cured  of  his  malady  merely  by  going  to 
look  at  the  fleet."  But  the  delays  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  and 
the  arrival  of  bad  weather,  spoiled  everything.  There  was 
no  invasion  of  England.  In  Flanders  Froissart  met  many 
knights  who  had  fought  at  Rosebeque,  and  could  tell 
him  of  the  troubles  which  in  a  few  years  desolated  thai 
country,  once  so  prosperous.  He  set  himself  to  ascertain  the 
history  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  comparison  of  various 
accounts  by  eye  witnesses  and  actors  would  allow.  He 
stayed  at  Ghent,  among  those  ruined  merchants  and 
mechanics,  for  whom,  as  one  of  the  same  I'.ass,  he  felt  a 
sympathy  never  extended  to  English  or  French,  perhaps 
quite  as  unfortunate,  and  he  devotes  no  fewer  than  300 
chapters  to  the  Flemish  troubles,  an  amount  out  oi  ail 
proportion  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  events. 
This  portion  of  the  chronicle  was  written  at  Valenciennes. 
During  this  residence  in  his  birthplace  his  verses  were 
crowned  at  the  "puys  d'amour"  of  Valenciennes  and 
Tournay. 

This  part  of  his  work  finished,  he  considered  what  to  do 
next.  There  was  small  chance  of  anything  important  hap- 
pening in  Picardy  or  Hainault,  and  he  determined  on  mak- 
ing a  journey  to  the  south  of  France  in  order  to  learn  some- 
thing new.  He  was  then  fifty-one  yeara  of  age,  and  being 
still,  as  he  tells  us,  in  his  prime,  "of  an  age,  strength,  and 
limbs  able  to  bear  fatigue,"  be  set  out  as  eager  to  see  new 
places  as  when,  33  years  before,  he  rode  through  Scotland 
and  marvelled  at  the  bravery  of  the  Douglas.  What  he  had, 
in  addition  to  strength,  good  memory,  and  good  spirits,  was 
a  manner  singularly  pleasing,  and  great  personal  force. of 
character.  This  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  it  comes  out  abund- 
antly in  his  writings ;  and,  which  he  does  tell  us,  he  took 
a  singular  delight  in  his  book.  "  The  more  I  work  at  it." 
he  says,  "  the  better  am  I  pleased  with  it." 

On  this  occasion  he  rode  first  to  Blois  ;  on  the  way  he 
fell  in  with  two  knights  who  told  him  of  the  disasters  of  thf 
English  array  in  Spain  ;  one  of  them  also  informed  him  of 
the  splendid  hospitalities  and  generosity  of  Gaston  Phoebus, 
count  of  Foix,  on  hearing  of  which  Froissart  resolved  to 
seek  him  out.  He  avoided  the  English  provinces  of  Poitou 
andGuicnne, and rodesouthwards through  Btrry,  Auvcrgne, 
and  Languedoc.  Arrived  at  Foix  he  discovered  that  the 
count  was  at  Orthez,  whither  he  proceeded  in  company  with 
a  knight  named  Espaing  de  Lyon,  who,  Froissart  found,  liad 
not  only  fought  but  could  describe. 
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The  account  of  tbose  few  days'  ride  with  Espaiug  Je  Xjyon 
IS  the  most  charming,  the  most  graphic,  and  the  most  vivid 
chapter  in  the  whole  of  Froissart.  Every  turn  of  the  road 
brings  with  it  the  sight  of  a  ruined  castle,  about  which  this 
knight  of  many  memories  has  a  tale  or  a  reminiscence.  The 
whole  country  teems  with  fighting  stories.  Froissart  never 
tires  of  listening  nor  the  good  knight  of  telling.  "Sainte 
Marie!"  cries  Froissart  in  mere  rapture.  "How  pleasant 
are  your  tales,  and  how  much  do  they  profit  me  while  you 
relate  them  !  And  you  shall  not  lose  your  trouble,  for  they 
shall  all  be  set  down  in  memory  and  remembrance  in  the 
history  which  I  am  writing."  Arrived  at  length  at  Orthez, 
Froi.ssart  lost  no  time  in  presenting  his  credentials  to  the 
count  of  Fois.  Gaston  Phrebus  was  at  this  time  fifty-nine 
years  of  age.  His  wife,  from  whom  he  was  separated,  was 
that  princess,  sister  of  Charles  of  Navarre,  with  whom 
Guillaume  de  Machault  carried  on  his  innocent  and  poetical 
amour.  The  story  of  the  miserable  death  of  his  son  is  well 
known,  and  may  be  read  in  Froissart.  But  that  was  already 
a  tale  of  the  past,  and  the  state  which  the  count  kept  up 
was  that  of  a  monarch.  To  such  a  prince  such  a  visitor 
as  Froissart  would  be  in  every  way  welcome.  Mindful  no 
doubt  of  those  paid  clerks  who  were  always  writing  verses, 
Froissart  introduced  himself  its  a  chronicler.  He  could,  of 
course,  rhyme,  and  in  proof  he  'orought  with  him  his  rom- 
ance of  Meliador;  but  he  did  not  present  himself  as  a 
wandering  poet.  The  count  received  him  graciously, 
speedily  discovered  the  good  qualities  of  his  guest,  and  often 
invited  him  to  read  his  Meliador  aloud  in  the  evening, 
during  which  time,  says  Froissart,  "  nobody  dared  to  say  a 
•word,  because  he  wished  me  to  be  heard,  such  great  delight 
did  he  take  in  listening."  Very  soon  Froissart,  from  reftder 
of  a  romance,  became  raconteur  of  the  things  he  had  seen 
and  heard  ;  the  next  step  was  that  the  count  himself  began 
to  talk  of  affairs,  so  that  the  note-book  was  again  in  requisi- 
tion. There  was  a  good  deal,  too,  to  be  learned  of  people 
about  the  court.  One  knight  recently  returned  from  the 
East  told  about  thS  Gfenoese  sccupation  of  Famagosta ;  two 
more  had  besn  in  the  fray  oi  Otterbourne ;  others  had  beeji 
in  the  Spanish  wars. 

Leaving  Gaston  at  length,  Froissart  assisted  at  the  wed- 
ding of  the  old  duke  of  Berry  with  the  youthful  Jeanne  de 
Bourbon,  and  was  present  at  the  grand  reception  given  to 
Isabeau  of  Bavaria  by  the  Parisians.  He  then  returned  to 
Valenciennes,  and  sat  down  to  write  his  fourth  book.  A 
journey  undertaken  at  this  time  is  characteristic  of  the 
thorough  and  conscientious  spirit  in  which  he  composed  his 
work  ;  it  illustrates  also  his  restless  and  curious  spirit. 
While  engaged  in  the  events  of  the  year  1385  he  became 
awire  that  his  notes  taken  at  Orthez  and  elsewhere  on  the 
affairs  of  Castile  and  Portugal  were  wanting  in  completeness. 
Ho  left  Valenciennes  and  hastened  to  Bruges,  where,  he  felt 
certain,  he  should  find  some  one  who  would  help  him. 
There  was,  in  fact,  at  this  great  commercial  centre,  a  colony 
of  Portuguese.  From  them  be  learned  that  a  certain 
Portuguese  knight,  Dom  Juan  Fernand  Pacheco,  was  at  the 
moment  in  Middelburg  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Prussia. 
He  instantly  embarked  at  Sluys,  reached  Middelburg  in  timo 
to  catch  this  knight,  introduced  himself,  and  convei-sed  with 
him  uninterruptedly  for  the  space  of  six  days,  ^etting  his 
information  on  the  promise  of  due  acknowledgment.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  we  learn  little  of  his  movements. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  trouble  with  his  seigneur 
Gui  de  Blois,  and  even  to  have  resigned  his  chaplaincy. 
Froissart  is  tender  with  Gui's  reputation,  mindful  of  past 
favours,  and  remembering  how  great  a  lord  he  is.  Yet  the 
truth  is  clear  that  in  his  declining  years  the  once  gallant 
Gui  de  Blois  became  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  and  allowed 
his  affairs  to  fall  into  the  greatest  disorder.  So  much  was 
he  crippled  with  debt  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  castle 
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and  tjur.iy  of  Blo,«.  to  tne  King  of  France.  Froissart  lays 
all  the  blame  on  evil  counsellors.  "  He  was  my  lord  and 
master,"  he  says  simply,  "  an  honourable  lord  and  of  great 
reputation ;  but  he  trusted  too  easily  in  those  who  looked 
for  neither  his  welfare  nor  his  honour."  Although  canon 
of  Chimay  and  perhaps  cur6  of  Lestines  as  well,  it  would 
seem  as  if  Froissart  was  not  able  to  live  without  a  patron.'. 
He  nest  calls  Robert  de  Namur  his  seigneur,  and  dedicates 
to  him,in  a  general  introduction,  the  whole  of  his  chronicles. ' 
We  then  find  him  at  Abbeville,  trying  to  learn  all  about  the 
negotiations  pending  between  Charles  VI.  and  the  English. 
He  was  unsuccessful,  either  because  he  could  not  get  at 
those  who  knew  what  was  going  on,  or  because  the  secret 
was  too  well  kept.  He  nest  made  his  last  visit  to  England, 
where,  after  forty  years'  absence,  he  naturally  found  no  one 
who  remembered  him.  Here  he  gave  King  Pdchard  a  copy 
of  his  "traits  amoureux,"  and  got  favour  at  court.  He 
stayed  in  England  some  months,  seeking  information  on  all 
points  from  his  friends  Henry  Chrj-steadand  Richard  Stury, 
from  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  from  Roberl 
the  Hermit. 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  found  preparations  going  oc 
for  that  unlucky  crusade,  the  end  of  which  he  describes  in 
his  Cfironide.  It  was  headed  by  the  count  of  Nevers.  After 
him  floated  many  a  banner  of  knights,  descendants  of  the 
crusaders,  who  bore  the  proud  titles  of  duke  of  Athens,  duke 
of  Thebes,  sire  de  Sidon,  sire  de  Jericho.  They  were  going 
to  invade  the  sultan's  empire  by  way  of  Hungary ;  tljey 
were  going  to  march  south ;  they  would  reconquer  the  holy 
places.  And  presently  we  read  how  it  all  came  to  nothing, 
and  how  the  slaughtered  knights  lay  dead  outside  the  city 
of  Nikopoli.  In  almost  the  concluding  words  of  the 
Chronicle  the  murder  of  Richard  II.  of  England  is  de- 
'scribed.  His  death  ends  the  long  and  crowded  Chronicle, 
though  the  pen  of  the  writer  Btruggles  through  a  few  mora 
unfinished  sentences. ' 

The  rest  is  vague  tradition.  He  is  said  to  have  died  5t 
Chimay ;  it  is  further  said  that  he  died  in  poverty  so  great 
that  his  relations  could  not  even  afford  to  carve  his  namo 
upon  the  headstone  of  his  tomb  ;  not  one  of  his  friends,  not 
even  Eustache  Deschamps,  writes  a  line  of  regret  in  remem- 
brance ;  the  greatest  historian  of  his  age  had  a  reputation 
so  limited  that  his  death  was  no  more  regarded  than  that 
of  any  common  monk  or  obscure  priest.  We  would 
willingly  place  the  date  of  his  death,  where  his  ChronicU 
stops,  in  the  year  1400;  but  tradition  assigns  the  date  of 
HIO.  AVhat  date  more  fitting  than  the  close  of  the 
century  for  one  who  has  made  that  century  illustrious  fot 
ever? 

Among  his  friends  wereGuillaume  de  Machault, Eustache 
Deschamps,  the  most  vigorous  poet  of  this  age  of  decadence, 
and  Cuvelier,  a  follower  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  These 
alliances  are  certain.  It  is  probable  that  he  knew  Chaucer, 
with  whom  Deschamps  maintained  a  poetical  correspond- 
ence ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Christine  de  Pisan.  Froissart  was  more 
proud  of  his  poetry  than  his  prose.  Posterity  has  reversed 
this  opinion,  and  though  a  selection  of.  his  verse  has  been 
published,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  admirer,  or  even 
a  reader,  of  his  poems.  The  selection  published  by 
Buchon  in  1829  consists  of  the  Dit  dou.  Florin,  half  of 
which  is  a  description  of  the  power  of  money  ;  the  Debat 
dou  Cheval  et  dou  Levrier,  written  during  his  journey  in 
Scotland  ;  the  Dittie  de  la  Floiir  de  la  Margherite;  a  Dittie 
d' Amour  called  L'Orlose  Amoureics,  in  which  he  compares 
himself,  the  imaginary  lover,  with  a  clock ;  the  Espinetie 
An-iouretise,  which  contains  a  sketch  of  his  early  life,  freely 
and  pleasantly  drawn,  accompauicd  by  roudeaux  and  vire-, 
lays^  the  Buisson  de  Jonesce,  in  which  he  returns  to  the 
recollections  of  his  own  youth  ;  and  various  smaller  pieces."" 
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The  verses  are  mono.;ouoa3 ;  the  thoughts  are  not  without 
poetical  grace,  but  they  are  expressed  at  tedious  length. 
It  would  be,  however,  absurd  to  expect  in  Froissart  the 
vigour  and  verve  possessed  by  none  of  his  predecessors.  The 
time  was  gone  when  Marie  de  France,  Rutebceuf,  and 
Thibaut  de  Champagne  made  the  13th  century  language 
a  medium  for  verse  of  which  any  literature  might  be  proud. 
Briefly,  Froissart's  poetry,  unless  the  unpublished  portion  ' 
be  better  than  that  before  us,  is  monotonous  and  me- 
chanical. The  chief  merit  it  possesses  is  in  simplicity  of 
diction.     This  not  infrequently  produces  a  pleasing  effect. 

As  for  the  character  of  his  Chronicle,  little  need  be  said. 
There  has  never  been  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  dis- 
tinctive merits  of  this  great  work.  It  presents  a  vivid  and 
faithful  drawing  of  the  things  done  in  the  Hth  century.  No 
more  graphic  account  exists  of  any  age.  No  histerian  has 
drawn  so  many  and  such  faithful  portraits.  They  are,  it  is 
true,  portraits  of  men  as  they  seemed  to  the  writer,  not  of 
men  as  they  were.  Froissart  was  uncritical;  he  accepted  princes 
by  their  appearance.  Who,  for  instance,  would  recognize  in 
his  portrait  of  Gaston  Phoebus  de  Foix.  the  cruel  voluptuary, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  own  son,  which  we  know  him 
to  have  been?  Froissart,  again,  had  no  sense  of  historical 
responsibility  ;  he  was  no  judge  to  inquire  into  motives  and 
condemn  actions ;  he  was  simply  a  chronicler.  He  has  been 
accused  by  French  authors  of  lacking  patriotism.  Yet  it  must 
be-remembered  that  he  was  neither  a  Frenchman  nor  an 
Englishman,  but  a  Fleming.  He  has  been  accused  of  insen- 
sibility to  Buffering.  Indignation  against  oppression  was 
not,  however,  common  in  the  14lh  century;  why  demand 
of  Froissart  a  quality  which  is  rare  enough  even  in  our  own 
timet  Yet  there  are  moments  when,  as  in  describing  the 
massacre  of  Limoges,  he  speaks  with  tears  in  his  voice. 

Let  him  be  judged  by  his  own  aims.  "Before  I  com- 
mence this  book,"  he  says,  "  I  pray  the  Saviour  of  all  the 
world,  who  created  every  thing  out  of  nothing,  that  He  will 
also  create  and  put  in  me  sense  and  understanding  of  so 
much  worth,  that  this  book,  which  I  have  begun,  I  may  cotf- 
tinue  and  persevere  in,  so  that  all  those  who  shall  read,  see, 
and  hear  it  may  find  in  it  delight  and  pleasance."  To  give 
delight  and  pleasure,  then,  was  his  sole  design. 

As  regards  his  personal  character,  Froissart  depicts  it 
himself  for  us.  Such  as  he  was  in  youth,  he  tells  us,  so  he 
remained  in  mora  advanced  life ;  rejoicing  mightily  in 
dances  and  carols,  in  hearing  minstrels  and  poems;  inclined 
to  love  all  those  who  love  dogs  and  hawks ;  pricking  up  his 
ears  at  the  uncorking  of  bottles, — "  Car  au  voire  prens  grand 
plaisir;"  pleased  with  good  cheer,  gorgeous  apparel,  and  joy- 
ous society,  but  no  commonplace  reveller  or  greedy  volup- 
■  tuiry, — everything  in  Froissart  was  ruled  by  the  good 
manners  which  he  sot  before  all  else  ;  and  always  eager  to 
listen  to  tales  of  war  and  battle.  A.5  we  have  said  above, 
he  shows,  not  only  by  his  success  at  courts,  but  also  by  the 
whole  tone  of  his  writings,  that  he  possessed  a  singularly 
winning  manner  and  strong  personal  character.  He  lived 
wholly  in  the  present,  and  bad  no  thought  of  the  coming 
changes.  Born  when  chivalrous  ideas  were  most  widely 
spread,  but  the  spirit  of  chivalry  it^iilf,  as  inculcated 
by  the  best  writers,  in  its  decadents,  he  is  penetrated 
with  the  sense  of  knightly  honour,  and  ascribes  to  all  liis 
heroes  alike  those  qualities  which  only  thfe  ideal  knight 
possessed. 

The  first  edition  of  Froissart  was  published  in  Paris.  It  bears  no 
date;  the  next  editions  arc  those  of  the  years  1505,  1514,  1518,  and 
1520.  The  best  and  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Buchon,  1824, 
which  is  s  continuation  of  one  commenced  by  Dacier.  An  abridg- 
ment was  made  in  Latin,  by  Bellefore't,  and  published  in  1672. 
An  English  translation  was  made  by  Bonrchier,  Lord  Berners, 
4ud  published  in  London,  1525.  The  translation  now  in  use  is 
that  mode  br  Thomas  Jobnos,  and  originally  published  in  1802- 
\805. 


FROME,  a  parUamontary  borough  and  market  town  of 
Somersetshire,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Frome,  an 
affluent  of  the  Avon,  11  miles  S.  of  Bath.  It  was  formerly 
called  Frome  Selwood,  from  its  situation  on  the  borders  of 
the  extensive  forest  of  Selwood.  The  river  is  crossed  at 
Frome  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  town  is  ir- 
regularly built  on  an  acclivity,  and  the  older  streets,  with 
the  exception  of  the  principal  one,  are  somewhat  narrow 
and  irregular.  The  parish  church  is  an  elegant  edifice  in 
the  later  Gothic  style,  with  a  tower  and  a  fine  octagonal 
spire  120  feet  in  height,  and  the  church  of  St  Marys,  a  fine 
structure  in  the  First  Pointed  style,  was  erected  in  1864. 
The  other  public  buildings  of  importance  are  the  market- 
house,  and  the  museum.  Among  the  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  are  the  free  grammar  school,  founded 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  the  national  school,  the  asylum 
for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  25  poor  girls,  the 
blue-coat  school,  and  the  almshouses  for  old  men  and 
women.  Frome  also  possesses  a  literary  institute,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  and  a  school  of  art.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth  and 
otiier  fine  woollens,  but  there  are  also  foundries,  wire-card 
manufactories,  and  edge-tool  works,  and  the  town  has  beep 
long  notefd  for  its  ale.  The  vicinity  is  fertile  and  pictu^ 
esqtie,  and  is  ornamerited  with  numerous  fine  mansions. 
Frome  returns  a  member  to  parliament.  The  population 
in  1871  was  9753. 

EROMENTIN,  EiTGfcira  (1820-1876),  French  painter, 
wag  born  at  La  Rochelle  in  December  1820.  After  leaving 
school  he  studied  for  some  years  \inder  Louis  Cabat,  the 
landscape  painter.  Fromentin  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pictorial  interpreters  of,  Algeria,  having  been  able,  while 
quite  young,  to  visit  the  land  and  people  that  suggested 
the  subjects  of  most  of  his  works,  and  to  store  his  memory 
as  well  as  his  portfolio  with  the  picturesque  and  charac- 
teristic details  of  North  African  life.  In  1849  beoljtaiped 
a  medal  of  the  second  class.  In  1852  he  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Algeria,  accompanying  an  archseological  mission, 
and  then  completed  that  minute  study  of  the  scenery  of 
the  country  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people  which  enabled 
him  to  give  to  his  after  work  the  realistic  accuracy 
thai  comes  from  intimate  knowledge.  In  a  certain  sense 
his  works,  are  not  more  artistic  results  than  contribu- 
tions to  ethnological  science.  His  first  great  success  was 
produced  at  the  Salon  of  1847,  by  the  Gorges  de  la  ChifTa. 
Among  his  more  important  works  are — La  Placede  la  Brfeche 
i  Constantino,  1849  ;  Enterrement  Maure,  1853;  Bateleurs 
Negresand  Audience  chezun  Chalife,  1859^  Berger  Kabyle 
and  Courriers  Arabes,  1861 ;  Bivouac  Arabe,  Chasse  au 
Faucon,  Fauconnier  Arabe  (now  at  the  Luxembourg),  1863  ; 
Chasse  au  Heron,  1865;  Voleurs  de  Nuit,  1867;  Centaurs 
and  Arabes  attaqu(53  par  une  Lionne,  1868;  Halte  de 
Miiletiers,  1869  ;  Le  Nil  and  Un  Souvenir  d'Esneh,  1875. 
Fromentin  was  much  influenced  in  style  by  Eugine 
Delacroix.  His  works  are  distinguished  by  striking  com- 
position, great  dexterity  of  handling,  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  In  them  is  given  with  great  truth  and  refine- 
ment the  unconscious  grandeur  of  barbarian  and  animal 
attitudes  and  gestures.  His  later  works,  however,  show 
signs  of  an  exhausted  vein,  and  of  an  exhausted  spirit, 
accompanied  or  caused  by  physical  enfeeblement.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  Fromentin's  paintings  show  only 
one  side  of  a  genius  that  was,  perhaps  even  more  felicitously 
expressed  in  literature,  thougbi  of  course  with  less  profu- 
sion. "  Dominique,"  first  published  in  the  Eevue  des 
Deux  Mondes  in  1S6§,  and  dedicated  to  George  Sand,  is 
remarkable  among  the  fictions  of  lb?  century  for  delicate 
and  imaginative  observation  and  for  emotional  earnestness. 
Fromentin's  other  literary  works  are — Vitites  Artistiques, 
1852;  Simotes  Peleriivages,  1856;   Un£te  dans  le  Sahara^ 
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1857  ,    dtie  Annee  dans  U  Sake!-,  1858;  and  Les  JfailreK  ' 
I'aiUrf/ois,  1876.'    In  1876  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
l;its  for  tht  Acsdemj'.  "  He  died  suddeidv  at  La  Rochelle 
v-n  tbe  27th  August  1876 

FHONDE,  WiR  OF  Tl/t  (1048-1052)  '  See  Fkanle 
(p,  572)  and  CoxDE. 

FRONTINUS,  Sextus  JuLics,  a  Kum^u  bi,;u.i,r,  and  the 
author  of  some  interest;:'.g  works,  was  born  of  a  patrician 
fiiinily  at  Kume  about  40  a.u.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
L'arly  life  or  history,  till  wc  find  him  actnig  as  jn-'iior  urbamc, 
undcT  Vespasian,  in  70,  an  uliice  from  which  he  soon  re- 
tired to  make  way  for  Domitiau.  Five  years-  later  he  was 
Sent  itito  Britain  to  succeed  PetiliusCerealisas  go^'ernor  of 
tL;it  island.  He  subdued  tbe  Sihircs,  and  held  ihe  other 
native  tribes  in  check  till  78,  when  he  was  superseded  by 
Agricola.  In  97  he-  was  appointed  cnralor  aquuruvi  at 
Rome,  an  otEce  which  was  never  conferred  except  upon 
pers6i|8  of  very  high  standing.  -  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  cdllege  of  augurs,  retaining  the  dignity  till  his  death, 
which  appears  to  have  happened  about  103.  The '  later 
years  of  his  Ule  were  spent  in  studious  retirement  on  the 
shores  of  Campania.,  t;  Many  works  have  been  attributed  to 
Frontinus,  of  whicli  only  two  that  are  undoubtedly  his  are 
now  eitant.  The  first  of  tliese  is  a  treatise  on  tactics  en- 
titled titrategematicon- Libri  IV.,  and  the  second  is  entitled 
De  Aquis  Urbis  RoTnce  Libri  II.  The  latter  conveys  in  a 
clear  and  terse  style  much  valuable  information. on  the 
manner  in» which  ancient  Rome  was.  supplied  with  water, 
and  on  other  matters  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
architecture.'  A  large  number  of  interpolations  have  been 
inserted  iuto  the  SlrcUegemaiicon  by  various  writers.  '  The 
two  works  have  been  tr!>'«!latprl  into  must  of  the  lancuages 
of  Europe. 

The  best  editions  oi  Ihe  ^triaeggmalKvii  iie  th"-i  of  Ondendorp; 
Veydeii,  1731,  auJ  Schwebel,  Liipsic,  1772.     The  be.st  editions  of 

he  De  Aqvis  are  'hose  of  PoJeaus.  Pavia.  1722;  and  G    "^    ^dler, 

ihcr.i.. 179? 

FROWTO,  Makcus  Cornelius,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
rnetor^ciaii,  and  advocate,  was  born  of  an  Italian  family  at 
Cirta  in  Numidia,  a  Libyan  of  the  Libyans,  as  he  calls 
himself,  Ai'/Ju?  Tuji-  ALfirJuiu.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known,-but  as  he  was  qua;stor'  in  138,  it  must  have  been 
before  113,  and  not  improbably  between  100  and  110.  He 
came  to  Rome  iri  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  soon  gained 
such  renown  as  an  advocate  and  orator  as  to  be  reckoned 
inferior  only  to  Cicero.  Antoninus  Pius,  hearing  of  his 
fame,  appointed  hini  tutor  to  his  adopted  sons  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus ;  and  Fronto,  as  appears  from 
his  surviving  letters,  completely  gained,  the-  confidence  and 
affection  of  both  these  pupils.  Ho  was  proconsul  of  Asia 
for  a  fevr  months  in  143,  and  five  years  later' he  was  of- 
fered the  same  post,  but  declined  acceptance  on  the  plea 
of  bad  health.  He  preferred  to  remain  at  Rome,  where,  by 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  amassed  a  very  large 
fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  the  famous  gardens 
of  Ma;cenas,  besides  sumptuous  villas  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  In  his  old  age,  when  confined  to  his  hou.so  by  the 
gout,  he  used  to  receive  the  leading  literary  men,  who  flocked 
to  hear  his  unrivalled  conversation.  This  exhibited  the 
same  qualities  as  hjs  more  formal  orations,  which  were  so 
much  admired  that  a  school. of  rhetoricians  called  itself 
after  his  name,  having  for  its  object  the  restoration  to 
the  Latin  language  of  its  ancient  purity  and  simplicity: 
Fronto  died  at  an  advanced  age,  but  the  exact  date  .of  bis 
death  is  not  known,  and  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  he 
survived- or  predeceased  the  emperor  JIarcus  .Aurelius. 
Till  1815  the  only  work  of  Fronto's  believed  to  exist  was 
some  disj.ointed  fragments  cf  his  essay  De  Difcrentia 
VcKxibulorum,  and  even  this  is  more  probably  the  produc- , 
ti.pft,p£  .a  .Uter  pranitnarian  who  .made-  use  of  JTrouto's  i 


works  In  tbr' year.'iiowever,  Angelo  Mai  discovervu  la 
tot  Ambrosian  library  at  Mijan  a  palimpsest  manuscript,  on 
which  I;id  been  originally  written  some  of  Fronto's  letter? 
to  his  royal  pupils.  '  These  he  deciphered  and  published 
with  notes,  Milan,  1S15.  On  bis  removal  to  Rome  he  dis- 
covered in  the  Vatican  some-additional  sheets  of  the  same 
palimpsest,  which,  iike  the  first,  contained  letters  of  Frouto 
to  Aurelius  and  Verus,-  with  their  replies.  These  palimp- 
sests had  originally  belonged  to  the  famous  convent  of  St 
Cokimba  at  Bobbio,  and  n;d  been  written  over  by  the 
monks  with  the  acts  of  the  lirsi.  council  of  Chalcedon.  All 
these  letters  were  published  by  Mai,  at  Rome,  in  1823,  undei 
the  title  of  M,  Contciii  Frontonis  if  M.  Aurelii  imperatoris 
epistohe ;  L.-  Veri.et  Anlonini  Pii  cl  /.•'viuni  epii(ularui,i 
reliquue  ;  Fro'jmenta  Frontoms  el  sci-iptagrurtmati<:a.  Tbe 
discovery  e.\cited  intense  interest  among  the  scholars  of 
Europe,  but  a  certain  amount  of  disappointmenu  was  felt 
when  the  contents  of  the  letters  were  examined.  The 
characters  of  the  two  emperors,  indeed,  are  displayed  in 
very  favourable  light,  especially  in  the  affection  which  they 
both  seemed  to  have  retained  for  their  old  master  ;  but  the 
subject-matter  of  most  of  the  letters  is  of  such  ephemeral 
interest  as  to  throw  little  additional  light  on  Roman 
antiquity.  ,'Not  only  have  146  of  the  leaves  of  the  manu- 
script been  lost,  but  hardly  a  half  of  the  19-4  still  extant 
have  been  deciphered  so  as  to  furnish  an  intelligible  con- 
text. A  more  careful  examirition  nf  the  palimpsest  might 
possibly  show  good  results 

A  critical  edition  was  'published  by  ^lebuhr,  Biittniann,  and 
Heindorf,  Berlin  1S26;  a  French  translation  of  Mai's  edition  of  1823 
by  Armand  Cassan,  Paris,  2  vols.  Svo,  1830;  and  an  edition  based  oi 
a  new  ejiamination  of  the  MSS.  by  Du  Rieu,  by  Kaber,  Leipsic,lS67 
Oielli  published  a  selection  of  the  letters  or  Chrcstomalhia  Fron 
((?7ii'ana,.  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  DUUogus  de  Oratoribu 
of  Tacitus.  Critical  observations  on  the  remains  have  bee) 
published  by  L.  Schopen  (Bonn,  1830,  1841);  Alan  (Dublin,  1641) 
A.  Philibert  Soupe,  De  Frontouis  rctiquiis,  Amiens,  1853  ;  J.  Mahly 
in  Fhilologus,  xvii.  and  xi.>;. ;  M.  Haupt,  Oe  enmulatimie  hbrorun 
Fronlonis,  Berlin,  1867;  K.  Ellis,  in  Journal  of  Philology,  IS'JS 
Eussncr,  in  Rhcinisches  Mxcseum,  xxv. ;  Mommsen,  in  Hermes 
187-4;  Klussmann,  Enundaiionis  Fmnlcniamz.  fii-.ttineeii  /871 
enlarged,  Berlin,  1S74. 

FROSINONE,  a  town  ot  Itaiy,  in  ttie  province  oi  Rome, 
on  the  railway  between  Rome  and  Naples,  about  62  milea 
from  the  former  and  104  from  the  latter.  It  is  situated  in 
a  rich  vine-growing  district,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  the 
left  bank  of  tlie  Co.sa,  an  affluent  of  the  Sacco  or  Trerus. 
Though  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  great  antiquity,  it 
contains  very  little  of  interest  either  for  the  classical  or 
mediceval  archreologist.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the 
eight  churches  and  a  number  of  old  convents.  In  the 
plain  below  there  are  sume  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Frosinone  is  easily  identified  with  the  ancient  Frusino  or 
Frusinum,  a  city  of  the  VoFscians  which  ultimulely  became 
a  Roman  municipium  and  received  a  colony  of  veterans. 
Previous  to  1870  it.  was  the  head  of  a  delegation  of  the 
papal  states,  and  as  such  a  plac-o  of  some  importance. 
The  population  in  1871  was  10,161. 

FRO.ST,  William  EDw.uiL  (1810-1877),  a-paiut«r  oi 
mythological  and  fanciful  subjc jls,  was  bom  at  Wandsworth, 
near  London,  in  September  1810,  He  showed  at  an  early 
age  considerable  talent  for  drawing,  and  his  father  placed 
him  under  as  good  -  instruction  as  was-  available  in  the 
neighbourhood,  .■\bout  1S25  he  was  introduced  to  Etty, 
who  advised  that  he  should  attend  a  celebrated  drawing 
school  in  Bloomsbury  Street.  After  several  years'  study 
there,  and  in  the  sculpture  rooms  at  the  British  Museum, 
Frost  was  in  1829  admitted  as  a  student  in  tbe  schools  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  ho  was  noted  for  steady  and 
careful  application,  and  for  success  in  competition.  He 
won  medals  in  ail  the  schools,  eicopt  the  antique,  in 
which  he  was  beaten  by  Jlaclisc.      D-ir-ug  t.hc:-fi  ye&is. 
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and  indeed  until  the  time  when  moic  imaginative  work 
had  brought,  with  fame,  other  means  of  subsistence,  he 
maintained  himself  by  portrait  painting.  He  is  said  to  have 
painted,  about  this  time,  over  300  portraits  ;  but  not  one 
of  them  is  now  remembered  as  a  work  of  any  artistic  value. 
In  1839  he  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy 
for  his  picture  of  Prometheus  bound  by  Force  and  Strength. 
At  the  cartoon  exhibition  at  Westminster  Hall  in  1843  he 
was  awarded  a  third-class  prize  of  100  pounds,  for  his 
cartoon  of  Una  alarmed  by  Fauns  and  Satyrs.  He  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns  (18-13), 
Nymphs  dancing  (l844),Sabrina  (1845),  Diana  and  Actseon 
(1846).  In  1846  he  was  elected  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  Nymph  disarming  Cupid  was  exhibited  in 
1847  ;  Una  and  the  Wood-Nymphs  of  the  same  year  was 
bought  by  the  Queen.  This  was  the  time  of  Frost's  highest 
popularity.  Influences  affecting  the  art  of  the  country  at 
the  time  led  to  the  decline  of  his  reputation  after  1850; 
and  opinion  on  his  work  so  changed  in  later  years  that  it 
was  perhaps  by  courtesy  only  that  he  obtained  the  dignity 
of  full  membership  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  later 
pictures  are  simply  repetitions  of  earlier  motives.  Among 
them  may  be  named  Euphrosyne  (1848),  Wood-Nympbs 
(1851),  Chastity  (1854),  II  Penseroso  (1855),  The  Graces 
(1856),  Narcissus  (1857),  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing 
(1858),  The  Graces  and  Loves  (1863),  Hylas  and  the 
Nymphs  (1867).  After  being  for  some  years  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  associates.  Frost  was  elected  to  full  member- 
ship of  the  Royal  Academy  in  December  1871.  Thisdig- 
.nity,  however,  he  soon  resigned,  and  his  name  appears  in 
the  lists  issued  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  among 
those  of  honorary  retired  Academicians.  There  is  some- 
thing very  flimsy  about  the  productions  of  this  painter. 
In  work  afterwork  is  continued  the  same  unvarying  series 
of  maidens  and  nymphs,  having  the  same  smiles,  gestures, 
graces.  There  is  in  these  paintings  no  spontaneity  and 
littlo  truth  of  feeling  of  any  kind.  Frost  had  no  high 
power  of  design,  though  some  of  his  smaller  and  apparently 
less  important  works  are  not  without  grace  and  charm. 
Technically,  his  paintings  are,  in  a  sense,  very  highly 
finished,  but  they  are  entirely  without  mastery.  The 
writings  of  Ruskin  and  the  rise  of  the  pre-Raj^haelites 
changed,  the  regard  in  which  such  productions  as  those  of 
Frost  were  held  ;  and  his  career  was  practically  at  an  end 
some  years  before  his  death.  As  a  man  he  was  highly 
lateeraed  by  his  friends  for  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of 
his  di.=iposition.     He  died  on  the  4th  of  June  1877. 

FROSTBITE.     See  Mortification. 

FRUGONI,  Carlo  Innocenzo  (1692-1768),  an  Italian 
poet,  was  born  at  Genoa  21st  November  1692.  In  accord, 
ance  with  the  custom  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged, 
being  destined,  a3  the  youngest  son,  for  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  opposition  to 
his  strong  wishes,  shut  up  in  a  convent;  and  although 
in  the  following  year  he  was  induced  to  pronounce 
monastic  vows,  his  sentiments  continued  to  remain  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  profession  he  bad  aiiopted. 
He,  however,  made  so  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  that  he 
soon  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  an  elegant  writer 
both  of  Latin  and  Italian  prose  and  verse;  and  from  1716 
to  1724  he  filled  the  chairs  of  rhetoric  at  Brescia,  Rome, 
Genoa,  Bologna,  and  Modena  successively,  attracting  by  his 
brilliant  fluency  a  large  number  of  students  at  each  univer- 
sity. ■  Through  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  he  was  recommended 
to  Antonio  Farnese,'dukeof  Parma,  who  appointed  him  his 
poet  laureate ;  and  he  remained  at  the  court  of  Parma  until 
the  death  of  Antonio,  after  which  he  returned  to  Genoa. 
Shtirtly  afterwards,  through  the  intercession  of  Bentivoglio, 
he  ubtiiinod  from  the  pope  the  remission  of  his  monaatio 
vows,  and  by  eloquent  representations  he  ultiniatelyj  suc- 


ceeded in  recovering  a  portion  of  his  paternal  inheritanci-, 
After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  returned  to  the  court 
of  Parma,  aud  there  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life  chiefly 
to  poetical  composition.  He  died  20th  December  1768. 
Frugoni  holds  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  lyrical  poets 
of  his  time,  and  his  other  compositions, -which  embrace 
almost  every  form  of  poetry,  have  in  most  cases  consider- 
able merit,  and  are  generally  characterized  by  harmony  of 
versification,  elegance  of  language,  and  appositeness  and 
great  variety  of  imagery. 

His  collected  works  were  published  at  Parma  in  10  vols,  in  1799, 
and  a  more  complete  edition  appeared  at  Lucca  in  the  same  year  in 
15  vols.  A  selection  from  his  works  was  published  at  Brescia  in 
1782,  in  4  vols. 

FRUMENTIUS,  an  early  Christian  missionary  and 
bishop  who  is  recognized  by  the  Abyssinian  church  as  its 
apostle  and  founder,  and  usually  bears  in  Abyssinian  litera- 
ture the  title  of  Abba  Salama  or  Father  of  Salvation. 
According  to  Rufinus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century,  who  gives  vEdesius  himself 
as  his  authority,  a  certain  Tyrian  philosopher,  accompanied 
by  his  kinsmen  Frumentius  and  jEdesius,  set  out  on  an 
expedition  to  "  India, "  but  was  murdered  by  the  natives  of 
a  coast  town  which  he  visited  by  the  way.  The  two 
young  men,  on  the  contrary,  were  taken  under  royal  pro- 
tection, and  ultimately  became  tutors  of  the  heir  ai>parent 
to  the  throne.  On  the  succession  of'  their  pupil  they 
returned  home.  /Edesius  wa3  made  presbyter  of  Tyre, 
and  Frumentius  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Athanasius  of 
Alexandria,  and  went  back  to  propagate  Christianity  among 
the  "  Indians."  This  story  is  substantiated  by  the  letters 
of  Athanasius,  who  distinctly  mentions  the  consecration  of 
Frumentius,  in  326,  as  bishop  of  Axum  in  Abyssinia, 
and  gives  some  details  of  the  history  of  his  mission.  The 
opinion  of  Thomas  Wright  {Early  Christianity  in  Arabia, 
1855),  that  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Frumentius  was 
not  Abyssinia  but  southern  Arabia,  appears  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  direct  testimony  of  Athanasius,  whatever 
support  it  may  find  in  the  vaguer  notices  of  ecclesiastical 
historians. 

See  Nicephorus,  ix.  18;  KuCnus,  ::.  9;  Theodoret,  i.  23;  Atha- 
nasius, Epistola  ad  Constantinum. 

FRUYTIERS,  Philip,  a  pupil  ol  ihe  Jesuits'  college  at 
Antwerp  in  16;;7,  entered  the  Antwerp  guild  of  painters 
without  a  fee  in  1631.  He  is  described  in  the  register  of 
that  institution  as  "  illuminator,  painter,  and  engraver." 
The  current  account  of  his  life  is  "that  he  worked  exclu- 
sively in  water  colours,  yet  was  so  remarkable  in  this  branch 
of  his  art  for  arrangement,  drawing,  and  especially  for  force 
and  clearness  of  colour,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
Rubens,  whom  he  portrayed  with  all  his  family."  The 
truth  is  that  he  was  an  artist  of  the  most  versatile  talents, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1646  he  executed 
an  Assumption  with  figures  of  life  size,  and  four  smaller 
pictures  in  oil,  for  the  church  of  St  Jacques  at  Antwerp, 
for  which  he  received  tho  considerable  sum  of  1150  florins. 
Un'iappily  no  undoubted  production  of  his  hand  has  been 
preserved,  and  hence  we  are  at  a  loss  surely  to  gauge  his 
acquirements.  All  that  we  can  point  to  with  certainty  is  a 
series  of  etched  plates,  chiefly  portraits,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  powerfully  and  skilfully  handled.  If, 
however,  we  search  the  portfolios  of  art  collections  oo  the 
Continent,  we  sometimes  stumble  upon  miniatures  on  vellum, 
drawn  with  great  talent,  and  coloured  with  extraordinary 
brilliancy.  In  form  they  quite  recall  the  works  of  Rubens, 
aud  these,  it  may  be,  are  the  work  of  Philip  Fruytiers,  who 
died  in  1666,  and  was  buried  on  the  21st  of  Juno  in  the 
church  of  the  R^collets  at  Antwerp. 

FRY,  or  GuBNEY,  Elizabeth  (1780-1845),  an  emi- 
nent philanthropist  and,  after  Howard,  the  chief  promoter 
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ot  prison  retOFu^  m  Europe,  was  born  in  Nurwich  on  the 
2l3t  of  May  1780.  Her  father,  John  Gurney,  afterwards 
of  Earlham  Hall,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  banker,  repre- 
sented an  old  family  which  for  some  generations  had  be- 
longed to  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  and  her  mother,  Catharine 
Bell,  was  a  great  granddaughter  of  Robert  Barclay,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  George  Fox.  Elizabeth  was  th«> 
third  daughter  in  a  large  family,  which  included  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with 
those  of  Buxton,  Wilberforce,  and  other  promoters  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause!  While  still  a  girl,  she  gave  many  indi- 
cations of  the  benevolence  of  disposition,  clearness  and  in- 
dependence of  judgment,  and  strength  of  purpose,  for  which 
she  was  afterwards  sg  distinguished  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  she  had  entered  her  ei^,hteenth  year  that  her  religion 
assumed  a  decided  character,  and  that  she  was  induced, 
under  the  preaching  of  the  American  Quaker,  William 
Savory,  to  become  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  though  never 
fanatical  "  Friend."  In  August  1800  she  became  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Fry,  a  London  merchant,  and  had  her  home  for 
some  years  in  St  Mildred's  Court,  City,  and  afterwards  at 
Plashet  House,  Essex.  Amid  increasing  family  cares  she 
was  unwearied  in  her  attention  to  the  poor  and  the 
neglected  of  her  neighbourhood;  and  in  1811  she  was  ac- 
knowledged by  her  co-religionists  as  a  "minister,"  an  hon- 
jur  and  responsibility  for  which  she  was  undoubtedly  quali- 
fied, not  only  by  vigour  of  intelligeoco  and  warmth  of  heart, 
but  also  by  an  altogether  unusual  faculty  of  clear,  fluent, 
and  persuasive  speech.  Although  she  had  made  several 
visits  to  Newgate  prison  as  early  as  February  1813,  it  was 
not  until  nearly  four  years  afterwards,  that  the  great  public 
work  of  her  life  may  bo  said  to  have  begun.  The  "  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  the  Female  Prisoners  in 
Newgate"  was  formed  in  April  1817.  Its  aim  was  the 
much-needed  establishment  of  some  of  what  are  now  re- 
garded as  the  first  principles  of  prison-discipline,  such  as 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  classification  of  criminals, 
female  supervision  for  the  women,  and  adequate  provision 
for  their  religious  and  secular  instruction,  as  also  for  their 
useful  employment.  The  ameliorations  effected  by  this 
association,  and  largely  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Mrs 
Fry,  soon  became  obvious,  and  led  to  a  rapid  extension  of 
similar  methods  to  other  places.  In  1818  she,  along  with 
her  brother,  visited  the  prisons  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England;  and  the  publication  (181S)  of  the  notes  of 
this  tour,  as  also  the  cordial  recognition  of  the  value  of  her 
work  by  the  House  of  Commons'  committee  on  the  prisons 
of  the  metropolis,  led  to  a  great  increase  of  her  correspond- 
ence, which  now  extended  to  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Russia, 
as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Through  a 
visit  to  Ireland,  which  she  made  in  1827,  she  was  led  to 
direct  her  attention  to  other  houses  of  detention  besides 
prisons;  and  her  observations  resulted  in  many  important 
improvements  in  the  British  hospital  system,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  In  1838  she  visited  France,  and 
besides  conferring  with  many  of  the  leading  prison  officials, 
she  personally  visited  most  of  the  houses  of  detention  in 
raris,  as  well  as  in  Rouen,  Caen,  and  some  other  places. 
la  the  following  year  she  obtained  "an  official  permission  to 
visit  all  the  prisons  in  that  country ;  and  her  tour,  which 
extended  from  Boulogne  and  Abbeville  to  Toulouse  and 
Marseilles,  resulted  in  a  report  which  was  presented  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior  and  the  prefect  of  police.  Before 
returning  to  England  she  had  included  Geneva,  Zurich, 
Stuttgart,  and  Frankfort  in  her  inspection.  The  summer 
of  1840 found  her  travelling  through  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Prussia  on  the  same  mission ;  and  in  1841  she  also  visited 
Copenhagen.  In  1842,  through  failing  health,  Mrs  Fry 
was  compelled  to  forego  her  plans  for  a  still  more  widely 
e.\tended  activity,  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  bearinc  from 


almost  every  quarter  of  Euiope  that  the  authorities  were 
giving  increased  practical  effect  to  her  suggestions.  In  1844 
she'  was  seized  with  a  lingering  illness  of  which  sh«  died  on 
the  12th  of  October  1845.  She  was  survived  by  a  numer- 
ous family,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  born  in  1822.  Two 
interesting  volumes  of  Memoirs,  u/ith  Extracts  from  her 
Journals  and  Letters,  edited  by  two  of  her  daughters,^ were 
published  in  1847. 

FUAD  PASHA,  Mehmed  (1814-1869),  a  Turkish 
statesman  and  author,  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  1814. 
His  father,  Izzet-Effendi  Kitchegizadey,  better  known  aa 
Izzet-Mollah,  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  and  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  poet ;  but  he  fell  into  disgrace  with 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  bis  estates  were  confiscated. 
Fuad  being  therefore  compelled  to  adopt  a  profession  chose 
that  of  medicine  ;  and  after  studying  from  1828  to  1832  at 
Galata:Serai,  he  was  appointed  in  1834  physician  to  the 
admiralty,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  against  Tripoli. 
On  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  quitted  the  medical 
service  and  entered  the  interpreters'  office,  with  the  view 
of  qualifying  himself  for  a  diplomatic  post.  In  1840  he 
accompanied  the  Turkish  embassy  to  London  as  first  secre- 
tary, and  in  1843  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  second 
interpreter  to  the  Turkish  Government;  and  subsequently  to 
that  of  director  of  the  translation  office.  Shortly  after  he 
was  sent  to  congratukte  Isabella  11.  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  chief  inter- 
preter to  the  Porte;  and  in  1848,  as  grand-referendary  of  the 
imperial  divan,  he  was  named  Ottoman  commissioner,  to 
settle  the  revolutionary  disputes  in  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  On  his  rsturn  from  a  special 
mission  to  Russia  he  was  named  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  shortly  afterwards  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1853 
he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  question  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chres, which  greatly  irritated  the  czar  of  Russia,  and  led 
Prince  Menschikoff  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  Fuad  Pasha 
felt  compelled,  from  self-respect,  to  tender  his  resignation  to 
the  Turkish  Government.  Shortly  afterwards  war  was  de- 
clared-between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  at  the  headquarters  of  Omar  Pasha.  In  1855 
he  resumed  his  duties  of  foreign  minister,  and  he  continued 
in  that  office  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1857  he  became 
president  of  the  council  of  tanziraat,  in  1860  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  Syria  to  settle  the  disput-es  be- 
tween the  Druses  and  the  Maronites ;  shortly  after  his  returu 
he  was  named  grand  vizier,  and  in  1863  he  became  war 
minister,  and  a  little  later  returned  to  his  old  post  of  foreign 
minister.  In  1867  he  accompanied  the  sultan  to  England 
and  France.  He  died  at  Nice,  whither  he  had  gene  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  February  12,  1869.  Fuad  Pojaa 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Turkish  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles- Letters,  founded  in  1861, 
He  is  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Athambra,  written  aftor 
his  SL'journ  in  Spain,  and  of  a  Turkish  grammar.  Tha 
suave  and  genial  manners  of  Fuad  Pasha,  and  his  dirlo- 
matie  talents,  stood  Turkey  in  good  stead  in  connexion  with 
the  Crimean  war  and  the  various  negotiations  in  reference 
to  Turkey's  relation  to  her  Christian  subjects,  and  helped 
to  inspire  a  faith  in  her  capacity  for  reforms,  which  lavcr 
events  have  shown  to  have  been  largely  mbplaced.  Ha 
endeavoured  to  secure  to  his  country  the  material  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  Europcaii 
improvements,  but  his  measures  effected  no  lasting  reforaj 
in  her  administration  ;  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  heedless 
system  of  credit,  he  largely  increased  her  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

FUCHS,  JoHAKN  Joseph.     See  Fux. 

FUCHS,  Jou-\})N  Nepomuk  von  (1774-1856),  an  emi-' 
nent  chemist  and  mineralogist,  vas  born  at  Matteniell, 
ne.TT  Bremberg,  Ju  the  neighbourhood  of    he  Bsicriiche*. 
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Wald,  May  15,  1774.  slaving  acquirea  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  at  Vienna  and  Heidelberg,  ha  in  1801  turned  his 
attention  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  which  he  studied  at 
Freiberg,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  In  1807  he  became  professor 
of  those  sciences  at  the  university  of  Landshut,  andip  1823 
conservator  of  ■  the  mineralogioal  collections  at  Munich, 
where,  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  thither  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Landshut,  in  1826  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
■mineralogy.  In  1852  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  in 
1854  he  was  raised  to  the  nobility  by  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
He  died  at  Munich,  March  5,  1856.  Mineralogy  and  in- 
organic chemistry  are  indebted  to  Fuchs  for  numerous  re- 
searches. He  is  more  especially  known  for  his  discovery, 
iu  1823,  of  a  process  for  making  a  soluble  glass,  used  for 
fixing  fresco-colours,  according  to  the  method  termed 
stereochromy.     Among  his  works  are — 

Vebsr  den  gegenscitifftn  Einflusa  der  Chemie  vnd  MiruraJogie, 
Munich,  1824  ;  Die  Nalurgcxhuhte  des  ilincralrcichs,  Kempten, 
1842;  Uebcrdie  Theorien  der  Erde,  Munich,  1844;  Bercitung,  JSigcn- 
scha/tcn,  und  Nutzanwendung  dcs  Wasserglasscs,  Munich,  1857,  of 
which  French  translations  appeared  in  1861  and  1864.  His  c,ol- 
lective  works  were  published  at  Munich  in  1856. 

FUCHS,  Leonhajrd  (1501-1566),  a  celebrated  German 
physician,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  scientific  botany,  was 
born  at  Wembdingen  in  Bavaria,  January  17,  1501.  At  the 
age  of  five  years  he  lost  his  father,  but  under  the  care  of  his 
mother  he  early  made  great  progress  in  learning.  In  his 
tenth  year  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Heilbronn,  whence,  a 
twelvemonth  later,  he  was  removed  to  Erfurt.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  academy  of 
that  town,  which  in  due  course  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  "  baccalaureus."  In  1517  he  went  to  give  lessons  in 
Latin  and  literature  in  his  native  town.  He  then  repaired 
to  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  where  in  1521  he  was 
created  a  master  of  arts.  About  the  same  time  he  espoused 
the  doctrines. of  the  Reformation.  Having  in  1524  re- 
ceived his  diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine,  he  practised  for 
two  years  iu  Muryoh.  He  became  in  1526  professor  ol 
medicine  at  Ingolstadt,  and  in  1528  physician  to  the  mar- 
grave of  Anspaoh.  In  Anspach  he  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  many  duriagthe  epidemic  locally  known  as  the 
"  English  sweating-sickness."  By  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg 
Fuchs  was,  in  1535,  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  medi- 
cine at  the  university  of  Tiibingen,  a  post  held  by  him  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  May  10,  1566.  Among  his 
numerous  writings  are  the  following  : — 

Errata  rccentiorum  medicorttm,  LX  nuvi^ro,  adjcdis  eorum  confu- 
lalionibits,  Haguenau,  1530,  4to:  Cornariits  Furcns  [:iU  answer  to 
ft  pamphlet  by  his  medical  opponent  C'ornarius,  entitled  Vxdpecula 
Excoriala),  Basel,  1533,  8vo,  Vienna,  1545;  Paradoxorum  medidnx 
libri  trcs,  B.asel,  1535,  fol.,  &c. ;  Tabulce  aliquot  universrc  mcdicincc, 
Basel,  1538,  4to;  De  ciirawli  ratione  (Tiihingen,  1539)?  IGnio, 
Leyd.,  1548,  8vo,  &c.;  Mcdeitdi  Mdhodus,  Basel,  1541,  fol.,  Lyons, 
1541,  and  Paris,  1550,  8vo;  De  kisioria  stirj/ium  comtneniarii  in- 
siynes,  Basel,  1542,  fol.,  a  work  illastrat«d  with  more  Ihan  500 
excellent  outline  illustrations,  including  figures  of  the  common  fo.t- 
glove,  and  of  another  species  of  the  genus  Digitalis,  so  named  by 
him:  it  was  several  times  re-edited,  and  was  translated  into  most 
European  languages ;  De  saTunuiis  totiys  huviani  corporis  .  .  .  malis^ 
Ba.sel,  1542,  8vo,  Paris,  1543,  and  Lyons,  1547,  16mo;  Nicolai 
ifyrcpsi  McdicameJitorum  Op^is,  .  .  .  c  grccco  in  latimtm  convcrsuvi^ 
1549,  fol.;  Institutiorits  Medicina;,  Leyd.  (2d  ed.),  1560,  8vo;  De 
comparLcndorum,  'miscendorumquc  inedicarr^cntoriim  ratioTiCt  Leyd., 
1561,  fol.;  De  eomposiiione  medicaincntorum,  Lyons,  1563,  12mo ; 
Opa'fi  Didaciica,  a  revised  collection  of  various  of  his  already  pub- 
lished works,  Frankf.,  1566  and  1C04,  fol.;  the  latter  edition  has 
prelized  to  it  a  life  of  the  author  by  Hitzler.  Fuchs  was  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Galenic  school  of  medicine,  and  published  several  Latin 
translations  of  treatises  by  its  founder  and  by  Hippocrates,  besides 
tontrov(<rsial  tracts  against  the  opinions  of  H.  Thriverius,  G. 
Ryffiiis,  C.  Egenolphus,  G.  Rufinus,  G.  Puteanus,  and  S.  Montius. 

FUCHSIA,  so  nained  by  Plumier  in  honour  of  the  bot- 
anist Leonhard  Fuchs  (v.  svpra),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Oiiaijraccce,  characterized  by  entire,  usually 
opposite  leaves ;  pendent  flowers ;  a  funnel-shaped,  brightly 


coloured,  quadripartite,  deciduous  calyx ;  4  petals,  alternat- 
ing with  the  ealycine  segments  ;  8,  rarely  10,  exserted 
stamens,  a  long  and  filiform  style,  and  inferior  ovary  ; 
and  fleshy,  ovoid,  many-seeded  berries  or  fruit.  All  the 
members  of  the  genus,  with,  the  exception  of  the  New 
Zealand  species,  F.  excoiiicata,  F.Kirkei,  and  F.  procum- 
bens,  are  natives  of  Central  and  South  America, — occurring 
in  the  interior  of  forests,  or  in  damp  and  shady  mountainous 
situations.  The  various  species  diiTer  not  a  little  in  size  as 
well  as  in  other  characters  ;  some,  as  F.  verrucosa,  being 
dwarf  shrubs;  others, as i^.ai-Jorescfjjsandi^.  apetala,  attain- 
ing a, height  of  12  to  16  feet,  and  having  stems  several 
inches  in  diameter.  Plumier,  in  his  Nova  Plantarwn 
Americanarum  Genera,  p.  14,  tab.  14,  Paris,  1703,  4to,  gave 
a  description  of  a  species  of  fuchsia,  the  first  known,  under 
the  name  of  Fuchsia  triiAylla,  fiore  coccineo,  and  a  some- 
what conventional  outline  figure  of  the  same  plant  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  in  1757,  by  Burmann.'  In  the  Jiis- 
toire  des  Plantes  Medecinales  of  the  South  American  tra- 
veller Feuillde  (p.  64,  pi.  xlvii.),  written  in  1709-11,  and 
published  by  him  with  his  Journal,  Paris,  1725,  the  name 
Thilco  is  applied  to  a  species  of  fuchsia  from  Chili,  which 
is  described,  though  not  evidently  so  figured,  as  having  a 
pentamerous  calyx.  The  F.  coccinea  of  Aiton  (see  Dr  J.  D. 
Hooker,  J.  Proc.  Linnean  Sac,  Botany,  vol.  x.  p.  458, 
1867),  the  first  species  of  fuchsia  cultivated  in  England, 
where  it  was  long  confined  to  the  greenhouse,  was  brought 
from  South  America  by  Captain  Firth  in  17S8,  and  placed 
in  Kew  Gardens.  Of  this  species  Mr  Lee,  a  nurseryman 
at  Hammersmith,  soon  afterwards  obtained  an  example,  and 
procured  from  it  by  means  of  cuttings  several  hundred 
plants,  which  he  sold  at  a  guinea  each.  In  1823  F.  ma- 
crostemon  atid  F.  yracilis,  and  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years  several  other  species,  were  introduced  into  England  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  about  1837,  or  soon  after  florists  had 
acqu-ired  F.  fulgens,  that  varieties  of  interest  began  to  make 
their  appearance.  The  numerous  hybrid  forms  now  exist- 
ing are  the  result  chiefly  of  the  intercrossing  of  that  or  other 
long-flowered  with  globose-flowered  plants.  F.  Veinis  victrix, 
raised  by  Mr  Gulliver,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  S.  Marriott  of 
Horsemondon,  Kent,  and  sold  in  1822  to  Messrs  Cripps, 
was  the  earliest  white-sepalled  fuchsia,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  for  hybridization.  The  first  fuchsia  with  a 
white  corolla  was  produced  about  1853  by  Mr  Storey.  In 
some  varieties  the  blossoms  are  variegated,  and  in  others 
they  are  double.  There  appears  to  be  very  littlo  limit  to 
the  number  of  forms  to  be  obtained  by  careful  cultivation 
and  selection.  To  hybridize,  the  flower  as  soon  as  it  opens 
is  emasculated,  and  it  is  then  fertilized  with  pollen  from 
some  different  flower.  As  seed  in  the  high-bred  varieties 
of  fuchsia  is  produced  in  but  small  quantity,  it  is  worth,  if 
it  will  germinate,  at  least  50  guineas  an  ounce  (see  H. 
Cannol,  Gardener's  Mag.,  1875,  p.  251).  To  procure  the 
seed,  which  when  good  is  firm  and  plump,  the  ripe  pods  are 
sun-dried  for  a  few  days,  and  then  crushed  between  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  the  seed  is  next  cleansed  in  water  from 
the  surrounding  pulp,  dried  in  saucers,  and  wrapped  in 
paper  for  use.  It  is  sovrn  about  February  or  March  in  light, 
rich,  well-drained  mould,  and  is  thinly  covered  with  sandy 
soil,  and  watered.  A  temperature  of  70°-75°  Fahr.  has  been 
found  suitable  for  raising.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  off 
into  shallow  pots  or  pans,  and  when  3  inches  in  height  are 
transferred  to  3-inch  pots,  and  are  then  treated  the  same 
as  plants  from  cuttings  {v.  inf.).  Fuchsias  may  be  grafted 
as  readily  as  camellias,  preferably  by  the  splice  or  whip 
method,  the  apex  of  a  young  shoot  being  employed  as  a 

^  Plantanim  Americananim  Fascicidits  Scxtus,  Contincns  Plantas. 
gvas  olim  CaroUis  Pltiimtrius,  BUanicorum  Princeps,  Ddexii,  Erxiitque 
J.  Bnrmanntis  atque  in  Insulii  Antilli.'i  ipse  depinxii,  pp,  124,  128, 
tab.  c.\xxiii, 
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iciou ;  but  fhe  easiest  and  most  usuai  mettiod  cf  jrcpaja- 
•ion  is  by  cuttings.  As  ons  of  the  most  expeditious  ways 
of  procuring  these,  Loudon  recommendsto  put  plants  in  heat 
in  Januar)',  and  to  take  their  shoots  when  three  inches  in 
length.  For  summer  flowering  in  England  they  are  best 
made  about  the  end  of  August,  and  should  be  selected  from 
the  shortest-jointed  young  wood.  Coarse  brown  sand  inter- 
mixed with  a  little  leaf-mould,  with  a  surface-layer  of  silver- 
sand,  affords  them  a  good  soil  for  striking.  In  from  two  to 
three  weeks  they  may  be  put  into  3-inch  pots  containing  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  rich  loam,  silver-sand,  and  leaf- 
mould.  T  Key  are  subsequently  moved  from  the  frame  or 
bed,  first  to  a  warm  and  shady,  and  then  to  a  more  airy 
part  of  the  greenhouse.  la  January  a  little  artificial  heat 
may  be  given,  to  be  gradually  increased  as  the  days 
lengthen.  The  side-shoots  are  generally  pruned  wheu  they 
have  made  three  or  four  joints,  and  for  bushy  plants  the 
leader  is  stopped  soon  after  the  first  potting.  Care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine,  also  to  provide  them  plentifully  v^ith 
water,  except  at  the  time  of  shifting,  when  the  roots  should 
be  tolerably  dry.  For  the  second  potting  a  suitable  soil  is 
a  mixture  of  well-rotted  cow-dung  or  old  hotbed  mould 
with  leaf  mould  and  sandy  peat,  and  to  promote  drainage  a 
little  peat-moss  may  be  placed  immediately  over  the  crocks 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pot.  Weak  liquid  manure  greatly 
promotes  the  advance  of  the  plants,  and  should  be  regularly 
supplied  twice  or  thrice  a  week  during  the  flowering  season. 
After  this,  water  is  gradually  withheld  from  them,  and  they 
miy  be  placed  in  the  open  air  to  ripen  their  wood.  The  com- 
mon garden  fuchsia,  F.fidgens,  stands  the  winter  in  England 
if  cut  down  and  covered  with  4-6  inches  of  dry  ashes  (Smee), 
and  many  other  species  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  if 
aft'orded  a  little  protection  from  frosts.  F.  discolor,  a  native 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  is  a  particularly  hardy  species 
(see  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  Land.,  2d  ser.,  ii.  p.  284).  The 
nectar  pf  fuchsia  flowers  has  been  shown  by  Mr  A.  S.  Wilson 
(Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  1878)  to  contain  nearly  78  per  cent,  of 
cino  sugar,  the  remainder  being  fruit  sugar.  The  berries  of 
some  fuchsias  are  subacid  or  sweet,  and  edible.  From  cer- 
tain species  a  dye  is  obtainable.  The  so-called  "  native 
j'uchsias  "  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Australia  are  plants  of 
ihe  genus  Correa,  and  natural  order  Rutaceae. 

See  J.  C.  Loudon,  ArboTrtum,  vol  ii.  pp.  942-5 ;  Felix  Porcher, 
ffistoire  ct  Culture  du  Fuchsia,  Paris,  1S74  ;  F.  W.  Eurhidge,  The 
Propagalion  and  Trnprovcmejit  of  Cultivated  Plants,  1877  ;  The 
Floral  World,  1878,  pp.  74-76,  253-4.  (F.  H.  B.) 

FUEL.  This  term  includes  all  substances  that  may  be 
usefully  employed  for  the  production  of  heat  by  combustion 
with  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen.  Any  element  or  combin- 
ation of  elements  susceptible  of  oxidation,  i  e.,  any  substance 
electro-positive  to  oxygen,  may  under  particular  conditions 
be  made  to  burn;  but  only  tbose  that  ignite  by  a  moderate 
preliminary  ieating,  and  burn  -with  comparative  rapidity, 
and,  what  is  practically  of  equal  importance,  are  obtainable 
in  quantity  and  at  a  moderate  price,  come  fairly  -n-ithin 
the  category  of  fuels.  Among  elementary  substances  only 
liydrogen,  sulphur,  carbon,  silicon,  and  pliosphorus  can  be 
so  classed,  and  of  these  the  last  two  are  only  of  special 
application.  More  important  than  the  elements  are,  how- 
ever, the  carbohydrates,  or  compounds  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  natural  fuels, 
wood,  peat,  and  coal,  as  well  as  of  their  liquid  and  gaseous 
derivatives,  coal  gas,  coal  tar,  pitch,  oil,  kc,  which  are  pos- 
sessed of  great  fuel  value.  Carbon  in  the  elementary  form 
has  its  nearest  representatives  in  charcoal  and  coke. 

In  the  determination  of  the  value  of  fuel  two  principal 
factors  are  involved,  namely,  the  calorific  power,  or  the  total 
amount  of  heat  obtainable  from  the  perfect  combustion  of 
its  constituents,  and  the  calorific  intensity,  or  pyrometric 


effect  whicTi  is  the  tomperatiire  attained  by  the  gaseons  pro- 
ducts of  the  comb-dstion.  The  first  of  these  is  constant  for 
any  particular  composition,  and  does  not  vary  with  the 
method  of  combustion,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the 
combustion  of  a  unit  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  being  the  same 
whether  it  be  burnt  with  oxygen,  air,  or  a  metallic  oxide. 
The  calorific  intensity,  on  the  other  hand,  being  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  volume  of  gases  produced,  it  is  obvious  that 
if  the  combustion  is  effected  with  pure  oxygen  the  result- 
ing carbonic  acid  ^in■the  case  of  carbon)  may  be  very  much 
hotter  than  when  air  is  used,  as  the  duty  of  heating  up  an 
additional  quantity  of  nitrogen  rather  more  than  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen  is  in  the  latter  case  imposed  upon 
a  simQar  weight  of  carbon. 

Theoretically  1  unit  of  carbon  combines  with  2-67  unitJ 
of  oxygen  to  form  3-67  units  of  carbonic  acid,  whose  specific 
heat  is  0-216.  The  resulting  maximum  temperature  of 
the  gases  produced  therefore  cannot  exceed 

-52^- 10187°  C 

but  when  a  similar  w-eight  of  carbon  is  burnt  witu'air,  the 
gases  are  diluted  with  888  units  of  nitrogen,  whose  speci- 
fic heat  is  0-244.      The  highest  temperature  possible  Id 
the  products  of  combustion  in  this  case  does  not  exceed 
80S0  ^ 

3-67xO-216-f8-88x0-24     " 

The  calorific  value  of  a  fuel  may  be  deteriumei  uj 
direct  experiment,  either  by  (;omplete  combustion  on  the 
small  scale  in  a  calorimeter,  or  by  practical  experiment  on 
a  working  scale,  by  ascertaining  the  effect  of  a  weighed 
quantity  in  performing  a  particular  kind  of  w-ork,  such  aj 
evaporating  water  in  a  steam  boiler,  the  result  being  ex 
pressed  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  converted  into 
steam  per  pound  of  fuel  burnt.  It  may  also  be  computed 
from  an  ultimate  chemical  analysis, — the  carbon  and  so 
much  of  the  hydrogen  as  remains  disposable  for  burning, 
after  deducting  sufficient  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen 
present,  being  credited  with  the  full  heating  power  deriv- 
able from  their  complete  oxidation,  according  to  the  resulti 
found  for  these  elements  by  the  calorimeter. 

The  pyrometric  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  eithei 
computed  or  determined  experimentally  with  complete  ac- 
curacy, partly  because  the  total  combustion  of  a  quantity 
of  fuel  in  a  given  time  at  one  operation  is  practically 
impossible,  but  more  particularly  from  the  fact  that  dis- 
sociation of  the  gaseous  compounds  produced  in  burning 
takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  temperatures  far 
below  those  indicated  as  possible  by  calculation  based  upon 
comparisons  of  the  weight  of  the  products  of  combustion 
and  their  specific  heat  with  the  calorific  value  of  the  sub- 
stance as  found  by  experiment  According  to  Eunsen, 
Deville,  Dewar,  and  others  w-ho  have  specially  considered 
this  subject,  a  temperature  of  about  3000^  C.  will  be  the 
maximum  attainable  from  any  fuel  by  any  ordinary  process 
of  combustion.  The  calorific  powers  of  the  principal  ele- 
mentary substances  susceptible  of  use  as  fuels  are  given  in 
the  following  table;  they  are  expressed  in  calories  or  heat 
units,  signifying  the  weight  of  water  raised,  in  temperature 
1°  C,  by  the  combustion  of  one  unit  of  the  different  sub- 
stances, and  the  corresponding  weight  of  water  converted 
into  steam  from  a  tempemture  of  100°  C. 


Heat 
VdIu. 

Water 
evapo- 
rattil. 

Hydrogen 

Burnt  to  Water,  H,0..: 

,,        Carbonic  acid,  CO* 

Carbonic  oxiile,  CO 

34,402 
8,080 
2,474 
7,S30 
5,747 
2,140 

62-6S 
14-60 

4-50  1 

14-24 

10-45 

4-09 

Phosphorus . . . 
Sulphur 

,,   "     PhoEplioric  acid,  P5O5.. 
,,        Sulphurous  acid,  SO.... 
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The  corresponding  value.,  .cr  tne  principal  carbon  com- 
pounds are — 


, 

3 

Marsh  gag,  CgHj' 
Olefiantgas,  C^H^ 
Crude  petroleum 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Wax 

Burut  tocarbouic  ocid,COj, 
and  water,  HjO 

Burnt  to  CO,  and  SO...... 

Bonit  to  COJ 

f  14,675 

11,849 

10,190 

10,852 

10,496 

9,027 

9,000 

7,183 

.    5,307 

3,400 
2,403 

26-68 
21-55 
18-53 
19-73 
19-04 
16-41 
16-37 
13-06 

9-65 

6-18 
4-37 

Ether 

Tallow 

Methyl     alcohol 
(wood  spirit)... 

Bisulphide        of 
carbon,  CSj.... 

Carbonic  oxide  ... 

The  fuels  of  the  highest  calorific  value  are,  therefore, 
those  containing  the  largest  amount  of  disposable  hydrogen. 
Such  Bubstances  are,  however,  only  of  special  application 
aa  being  either  gases,  volatile  liquids,  or  easily  fusible  solids; 
they  require  special  contrivances  for  their  combustion -in 
order  to  avoid  an  undue  production  of  smoke,  or  the  for- 
mation of  vapours  liable  to  become  explosive  when  mixed 
with  air.  The  ordinary  solid  vegetable  and  mineral  fuels, — 
wood,  peat,  coal,  (tc, — are,  therefore,  of  more  general  in- 
terest economically  considered. 

Wood  may  be  considered  as  having  the  following 
average  composition  when  iii  the  air-dried  state: — Carbon, 
39'6;  hydrogen,  4-8;  oxygen,  34'8;  ash,  1-0;  water,  20  per 
cent.  When  it  is  freshly  felled,  the  water  may  be  from 
18  to  50  per  cent.  Air-dried  or  even  green  wood  ignites 
readily  when  a  considerable  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
kindling  flame,  but  in  large  masses  with  regular  or  smooth 
surfaces  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  it  to  burn.  When  pre- 
viously torrefied  or  scorched  by  heating  to  about  200°,  at 
which  part  incipient  charring  is  set  up,  it  is  exceedingly 
inflammable.  Tlis  ends  of  imperfectly  charred  boughs  from 
the  charcoal  heaps  in  this  condition  are  used  in  Paris  and 
other  large  towns  in  France  for  kindling  purposes,  under 
the  name  oi  fumerons.  The  inflammability,  however,  varies 
with  the  density, — the  so-called  hard  woods,  oak,  beech, 
and  maple  takmg  fire  less  readily  than  the  softer,  and 
more  especially  the  coniferous  varieties  rich  in  resin.  The 
calorific  power  of  absolutely  dry  woods  may  as  an  average 
be  taken  at  about  4-000  units,  and  when  air-dried,  i.e.,  con- 
taining 25  per  cent,  of  water,  at  2800  to  3000  units,  and 
their  evaporative  value  a3.3'68  and  4-44  times  their  own 
weight  respectively. 

i-  Wood  being  essentially  a  flaming  fuel  is  admirably 
adapted  for  use  with  heat-receiving  surfaces  of  large  extent, 
such  as  locomotive  and  marine  boilers,  and  is  also  very 
cleanly  in  use.  The  absence  of  all  cohesion  in  the  cinders 
or  unburnt  carbonized  residua  causes  a  large  amount  of 
ignited  particles  to  be  projected  from  the  chimney,  when  a 
rapid  dra'ight  is  used,  unless  special  spark-catchers  of  wire 
gauze  or  some  analogous  contrivance  are  used.  When  burnt 
in  open  fire  places  the  volatile  products  given  off  -n  the  apart- 
ment on  the  first  heating  have  an  acrid  penetrating  odour, 
which  is,  however,  very  generally  considered  to  be  agree- 
Bble.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  water  present,  no  very 
high  temperatures  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  combustion 
cf  wood,  and  to  produce  these  for  metallurgical  purposes 
it  is  necessary  to  convert  it  previously  either  into  charcoal, 
or  into  inflammable  gas  in  a  so-called  gazogene  or  gas- 
producer.     See  Charcoal  and  Carbon. 

Peat  includes  a  great  number  of  substances  of  very 
anequal  fuel  value,  the  most  recently  formed  spongy  light 


brown  kind  app.>jXim..„ing  .n  cuuiposition  to- wood,  wliite 
the  dense  pitchy  brown  compact  substance,  obtained  from 
the  bottom  of  bogs  of  ancient  formation,  may  be  compared 
with  lignite,  or  even  in  some  instances  with  coal.  Unlike 
wood,  however,  it  contains  incombustible  matter  in  variable 
but  large  quantity,  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  or  even  more. 
Much  of  this,  when  the  amount  is  large,  is  often  due  to  sand 
mechanically  intermixed;  when  air-dried,  the  proportion  of 
water  is  from  8  to  20  per  cent.  When  these  constituents  are 
deducted,  the  average  composition  may  be  stated  to  be — 
carbon,  52  to  66  ;  hydrogen,  4-7  to  7-4;  oxygen,  28  to  39; 
and  nitrogen,  1  -5  to  3  per  cent.  Average  air-dried  peat  may 
be  taken  as  having  a  calorific  value  of3000-3500  units, and 
when  freed  from  water  by  a  heat  of  100  degrees,  and  with  s 
minimum  of  ash  (4  to  5  per  cent),  at  about  5200  units,  or 
from  a  quarter  to  one  third  more  than  that  of  an  equal  weight 
of  wood.  The  lighter  and  more  spongy  varieties  of  peat  when 
air-dried  are  exceedingly  inflammable,  firing  at  a  temperature 
of  200°  C. ;  the  denser  pulpy  kinds  ignite  less  readily  when 
in  the  natural  state,  and  often  require  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature when  prepared  by  pulping  and  compression  or 
partial  carbonization.  Most  kinds  burn  with  a  red  smoky 
flame,  developing  a  very  strong  odour,  which,  however,  has 
its  admirers  in  the  same  way  that  wood  smoke  has.  This 
arises  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  imperfectly 
carbonized  organic  matter.  The  ash,  like  that  of  wood,  is 
light  and  powdery,  except  when  much  sand  is  present, 
when  it  is  of  a  denser  character. 

Peat  is  principally  found  in  high  latitudes,  on  exposed 
high  table-lands  and  treeless  areas  in  more  temperate 
climates,  and  in  the  valleys  of  slow-flowing  rivers, — as  in 
Ireland,  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  table-land  of  Bavaria,  the 
North-German  plain,  and  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Somme, 
Oise,  and  a  few  other  rivers  in  northern  France.  In  the 
last-named  country  it  is  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  ponds, 
and  in  the  summer  time  moulded  into  bricks,  which  are 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  A  principal  objection  to  its 
use  is  its  extreme  bulk,  which  for  equal  evaporative  effect 
is  from  8  to  18  times  that  of  coaL  On  the  railways  in 
Bavaria  and  Oldenburg,  where  peat  is  burned,  the  tenders, 
in  order  to  have  the  necessary  fuel  capacity,  are  made  of 
equal  dimensions  with  the  largest  goods  waggons,  ai  d 
the  water  reservoir  is  placed  below  the  axles,  nearly  do^.n 
to  the  level  of  the  rails.  Various  methods  have  been 
proposed,  and  adopted  more  or  less  successfully,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  density  of  raw  peat  by  com- 
pression, either  with  or  without  pulpit'  the  latter  process 
gives  the  heaviest  products,  but  the  imp.ovement  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  cost. 

Lignite  or  brown  coal  is  of  intermediate  character 
between  peat  and  coal  proper.  The  best  kinds  are  undia.- 
tinguishable  in  quality  from  free-burning  coals,  and  the 
lowest  earthy  kinds  are  not  equal  to  average  peat.  When 
freshly  raised,  the  proportion  of  water  may  be  from  45  to 
50  per  cent,  and  even  more,  which  is  reduced  from  28  to 
20  per  cent,  by  exposure  to  dry  air.  Most  varieties,  how- 
ever, when  fully  dried,  break  up  into  powder,  which  con- 
siderably diminishes  their  utility  as  fuel,  as  they  cannot  be 
consolidated  by  coking.  Lignite  ,d'ust  may,  however,  be 
compacted  into  serviceable  blocks  for  burning,  by  pressure 
in  machines  similar ^to"  those  used  for  brick-making,  either 
in  the  wet  state  as  raised  from  the  mines,  or  when  kiln-dried 
at  200°  C.  This  method,  adopted  to  a  very  large  ext«nt 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  is  noticed  in  Ure's  Dictionary,  vol.  iv. 
p.  530,  and  described  in  detail  in  Zntschr.  fii/r  Berg-,  Hiidenr; 
u.  Salinen-wesen,  xxiv.  p.  234.  The  calorific  value,  as  far 
as  it  can  .tie  expressed  by  averages,  varies  between  3600 
and  5000  units,  and  the  evaporative  factor  from  2-16  wher 
freshly  raised  to  6-84  for  the  best  kinds  cf  lignite  whc; 
perfectly  driei', 
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Tte  manner  oi  estlmaiiDg  the'  heating  power  of  coal  has 
already  been  considered  (vol.  vi.  p.  80). 

The  heating  effect  of  fuels  obtained  in  practice  is  always 
considerably  less  than  that  indicated  by  theory,  as  the  latter 
supposes  complete  combustion,  a  result  which  cannot  be 
attained  in  the  ordinary  system  of  burning  upon  a  grate 
of  bars  with  spaces  between  them  for  the  admission  of  air, 
as  a  certain  proportion  of  unconsumed  particles  wlien  suffi- 
ciently reduced  in  size  to  pass  through  the  grate  bars  fall 
through  with  the  ashes,  forming  cinders  which  represent  so 
much  of  the  useful  fuel  lost,  at  any  rate  for  the  time. 
This  proportion  varies  very  considerably  with  the  state  of 
tlie  fuel  and  its  proportion  of  ash.  A  summary  of  the  dif- 
ferent observations  upon  this  point  made  by  Hartig,  Play- 
fair,  Johnson,  and  Bris  gives  the  total  loss  in  ash  and 
cinders  observed  in  the  coal  trials  of  various  countries  as 
follows : — 

American  coals 5"0  to  13*5  per  cent 

English        2-9   „   277 

Prussian       , 1'5   ,,    11'6        ,, 

Saxon         • 7i   ,,    63'-i        „ 

In  one  of  the  latest  researches  upon  the  heating  power 
and  other  properties  of  coal  for  naval  use,  carried  out  by  the 
German  Admiralty,  the  following  results  were  obtained  with 
coals  from  diflferent  localities. 


Westphalian  gas  coals... 

Do.  bituminous  coals.. 

Do.  dry  coals... 

Silesian  coals — 

Welsh  steam  coals 

Xewcastle  coals 


SlaR left 
in  grate 
per  cent. 


Ashes  ia 
a^h-pit 
per  cent 


0-33-6-42 
0-9S-910 
103-J-O 
0-82-lSO 
1  20-4  07 
19S 


2  Si-  6  53 
1-97-  9  63 
457-1063 
315-  3-50 
<07 
257 


Soot  In 

flues 

per  cent. 


0-32-0-46 

0-24-0-88 

024-0-48 

0-24-0-30 

032 

0-35 


Water  eva- 
porated by 
1  tb  of  coal. 


GC0-745B) 
7-30-8  66 

6-73-7-10 

8-41 

723 


The  evaporative  power  in  these  experiments  is  referred 
to  water  at  the  freezing  point,  while  in  the  results  given  in 
article  Coai,,  vol.  vL  p.  81,  it  is  computed  from  the  boiling 
point.  The  latter,  quantities  therefore  require  to  be  re- 
duced by  about  one-seventh  to  bring  them  into  com- 
parison. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  evaporative  factor  found  by 
practical  experiment  in  a  steam  boiler  is  from  a  third  to 
nearly  a  half  less  than  that  indicated  by  theory,  the  differ- 
ences covering  waste  by  imperfection  of  combustion  and 
losses  by  radiation,  &c.,  in  the  furnace  and  flues. 

Of  the  other  natural  fuels  the  most  important  is  so- 
called  vegetable  refuse,  such  as  cotton  stalks,  brushwood, 
straw,  and  the  woody  residue  of  sugar  cane  after  the  ex- 
traction of  the  saccharine  juice  known  as  raegasse  or  cane 
trash.  These  are  extensively  used  in  countries  where  wood 
and  coal  are  scarce,  usually  for  providing  steam  in  the 
manufactures  where  they  arise,  e.ij.,  straw  for  thrashing, 
cotton  stalks  for  ploughing,  irrigating,  or  working  presses, 
and  cane  trash  for  boiling  down  sugar  or  driving  the  cane 
mill.  According  to  Mr  J.  Head  {Froe.  Ltst.  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, vol.  xlviii.  p.  75),  the  evaporative  values  of  1  B)  of 
these  different  articles  when  burnt  in  a  tubular  boiler  are — 
coal,  8  fi);  dry  peat,  4  lb;  dry  wood,  3-58-3-52  lb;  cotton 
Btalks  or  megasse,  3-2-2-7  lb;  straw,  2-46-2-30  lb.'  In 
burning  straw  it  is  found  most  convenient  to  use  a  pair  of 
toothed  rollers,  which  pass  it  continuously  into  the  fire  bos 
in  a  thin  layer.  Owing  to  the  siliceous  nature  of  the  ash, 
it  is  also  desirable  to  have  a  means  of  clearing  the  grate 
bars  from  slags  and  clinkers  at  short  intervals,  and 
CO  use  a  steam  jet  to  clear  the  tubes  from  similar  de- 
posits. 

The  .common  fuel  of  India  and  Egj-pt  is  derived  from  tho 
dung  of'caraels  and  o:^n,  moulded  into  thin  cakes,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  As  might  be  imagined  it  h;i.s  a  very  low 
heating  power,  and  in  burning  gives  off  acrid  ammoniacal 
■unolfe  and  vapour. 


Somewhat  similar  to  these  are  the  tan  cakea  rca.le  from 
spent  tanners'  bark,  which  are  used  to  some  extent  in  eastern 
France  and  in  Germany.  They  are  made  by  moulding  the 
spent  bark  into  circular  cakes,  which  are  then  slowly  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  Their  effect  is  about  equivalent  to 
80  and  30  per  cent  of  equal  weights  of  wood  and  coal  re- 
spectively. The  same  class  of  fuel  made  from  exhausted 
dye-wood  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its 
weight  of  coal. 

Liquid  fuel  in  the  form  of  natural  petroleum,  and  the 
heavy  or  so-called  dead  or  creosote  oil  obtained  in  coal- 
tar  distilleries,  have  recently  been  used  to  some  extent 
both  for  heating  steam  boilers  and  welding  iron.  In 
England  tho  former  cannot  be  used  from  its  high  price, 
apart  from  the  danger  caused  by  the  irregular  volatility 
of  its  constituents;  the  latter,  however,  is  perfectly  man- 
ageable when  blown  into  a  heated  combustion  chamber 
as  a  fine  spray  by  means  of  steam  jets,  where  it  is  imme- 
diately volatilized  and  takes  fire.  The  heating  power 
is  very  great,  one  ton  of  creosote  oil  being  equal  to  2  or 
2J-  tons  ef  coal  in  raising  steam. 

"Natural  gases,  consisting  principally  of  light  hydro- 
carbons, have  at  different  times  been  used  as  fuel,  but  the 
examples  of  their  application  are  necessarily  rare.  The 
most  conspicuous  example  at  the  present  time  is  afforded 
by  the  Iron  City  and  Siberia  Iron  Works,  near  Pittsburg, 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  puddling  and  welding  furnaces,  as 
well  as  steam  boilers,  are  entirely  fired  by  the  gas  from  a  well 
bored  for  oil,  1200  feet  deep,  which  is  brought  to  the  works 
through  a  pipe  several  miles  in  length,  and  arrives  with  a 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  Ordinary  coal  gas,  such  as 
is  used  for  illuminating,  can  also  be  applied  for  heat- 
ing purposes,  but  it  is,  iu  spite  of  its  very  high  calorific 
power,  too  expensive  for  general  use.  A  cheaper  material 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  lignite  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture has  been  tried  to  some  ixtent  in  Berlin.  The  average 
composition  of  this  is — hydrogen,  42-36;  carbonic  oxide, 
40;  marsh  gas,  11-37;  nitrogen,  3-17;  carbonic  acid, 
2-01;  and  condensable  hydrocarbons,  1-09  percent  Ac- 
cording to  Ziurek,  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  such  gas  cor- 
responds in  heating  power  to  30  or  33  lb  of  ccaL 

Sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon,  the  other  principal  com- 
bustible elements,  are  only  of  limited  application  as  fuels. 
The  first  is  used  in  the  liquation  of  sulphur-bearing  rocks. 
The  ore  is  piled  into  large  heaps,  which  are  ignited  at  the 
bottom,  a  certain  proportion,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the. sulphur  contents,  being  sacrificed,  in  order  to  raise  the 
mass  to  a  sufficient  temperature  to  allow  the  remainder  to 
melt,  and  run  down  to  the  collecting  basin.  Phosphorus, 
which  is  of  value  from  its  low  igniting  point,  receives  its  only 
application  in  the  manufacture  of  lucLfer  matches, — the  heat 
generated  by  friction  against  a  roughened  surface  being  suffi- 
cient to  start  the  flame,  which  is  ultimately  communicated  to 
the  dry  wood,  by  means  of  a  somewhat  less  inflammable  sub- 
stance, such  as  sulphur  or  paraSn.  The  high  temporatuta 
produced  by  burning  phosphorus  is  due  to  the  product  of 
combustion  (phosphoric  acid)  being  solid,  and  therefore  there 
is  less  heat  absorbed  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  gaseous 
product.  The  same  effect  is  observed  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner  with  silicon,  which  in  the  only  special  case  of  its 
application  to  the  production  of  heat,  namely, in  theBessemer 
process  of  steel-making,  gives  rise  to  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  temperature  in  tho  metal,  sufficient  indeed  to  keep 
the  softest  iron  melted.  The  absolute  calorific  value  ct 
silicon  is  rather  less  than  that  of  carbon,  but  the  product 
of  combustion  (silicic  acid)  being  fixed  at  all  furnace  tem- 
peratures, the  whole  of  the  heat  developed  is  available  for 
heating  the  molten  iron,  instead  of  a  considerable  part  being 
consumed  in  the  work  of  volatilization,  as  is  the  case  with 
carbonic  acid.  (h-  r) 
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-  fUEKTE  DE  CANTOS,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  pro-  | 
vince  of  Badajoz,  and  midway  between  the  cities  of  Badajozi  | 
and  Seville.  It  has  some  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  which  is  fertile ;  and  there  are  important 
copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Almost  its  only  manufacture 
is  a  coarse  sort  of  frieze.  Francisco  Zurbaran,  the  painter, 
ivas  born  there  in  1598.     Population  upwards  of  6000. 

FUENTE  DEL  MAESTRE,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Badajoz,  about  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merida.  Its 
manufactures  are  insignificant,  but  it  has  some  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  oil,  garbanzos,  and  other  produce  of  the  broad  and 
fertile  plain  on  which  it  is  situated.     Population,  5869. 

FUENTERRABIA,  an  ancient  town  and  frontier  fortress 
of  Spain,  in  the  proTince  of  Guipiizcoa  and  bishopric  of 
Pamplona,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  San  Sebastiin  and  2  miles 
from  Irun.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  near  the  point  where  its  estuary 
begins.  At  one  time  it  possessed  considerable  strategic  im- 
portance, and  it  has  frequently  been  taken  and  retaken  in 
wars  between  France  and  Spain.  The  "  dolorous  rout "  of 
Charlemagne,  however,  which  has  been  associated  by  Milton 
with  Fontarabia,  is  generally  understood  to  have  taken 
place  not  here  but  at  Roneesvalles,  which  is  nearly  40  miles 
distant.  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  seize  Fuenterrabia  were 
made  by  the  French  troops  in  1476  and  again  in  1503.  In  a 
subsequent  campaign  (1521)  these  were  more  successful,  but- 
it  was  retaken  in  1524.  The  prince  of  CondiS  sustained  a 
severe  repulse  under  its  walls  in  1638,  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  town  received  from  Philip  TV.  tho  rank 
of  city  (muy  noble,  muy  leal,  y  muy  valerosa  ciudad). 
After  a  severe  siege  it  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Berwick 
in  the  English  war  of  1719  (ISth  June);  and  in  794 
it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  so  dis- 
mantled it  that  it  has  never  since  been  reckoned  by  the 
Spaniards  among  their  fortified  places.  It  was  by  the  ford 
opposite  Fuenterrabia  that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the 
8th  of  Octobex*  1813,  by  "one  of  the  most  daring  exploits 
of  military  genius,"  successfully  forced  a  passage  into  France 
in  the  face  of  an  opposing  army  commanded  by  Soult. 
Severe  fighting  also  took  place  here  during  the  Carlist  war 
in  1837.  The  town  is  now  considerably  dilapidated  and 
decayed.  Its  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  salmon 
and  other  fisheries.  Population,  773.  See  Palafos,  Sitio 
y  Socorro  de  Fuente-rabia,  Madrid,  1639. 

FUERO.  The  Castilian  use  of  this  Latin  word  (forum) 
in  the  sense  of  a  right,  privilege,  or  charter  is  most  pro- 
bably to  be  traced  to  the  Roman  conventus  juridici,  other- 
wise known  as  jurisdictiones,  or  fora,  which  in  Pliny's  time 
were  already  numerous  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  In  each 
of  these  provincial  fora'  tho  Roman  magistrate,  as  is  well 
knowu,  was  accustomed  to  pay  all  possible  deference  to  the 
previously  established  common  law  of  the  district ;  and  it 
was  the  privilege  of  every  free  subject  to  demand  that  he 
should  bo  judged  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  usages 
of  his  proper  forum.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  which  were  in  possession 
of  the  jus  italicum.  It  is  not,  indeed,  demonstrable,  but 
there  are  many  presumptions,  besides  some  fragments  of 
direct  evidence,  which  make  it  more  than  probable,  that  the 
old  administrative  arrangements  both  of  the  provinces  and 
of  the  towns,  but  especially  of  the  latter,  remained  praeti- 
cally  undisturbed  at  the  period  of  the  Gothic  occupation  of 
Spain.i  The  Theodosian  Codex  and  the  Breviarium  Alari- 
cianum  alike  seem  to  imply  a  continuance  of  the  municipal 
system  which  had  been]  established  by  tho  Romans ;  nor 
does  the  later  Lex  Visigothorum,  though  avowedly  designed 
in  gome  points  to  supersede  tho  Roman  law,  appear  to  have 


'  The  nature  of  the  evidenoe  may  be  gathered  from  Savi^ry,  Ocsch. 
i.  liiim.  Rechts.    See  especially  i.  p.  \5i,  259  seq. 


contemplated  any  wf.rked  inttrference  with  the  former  fora,' 
which  were  still  to  a  laige  extent  left  to  be  regulated  in  the 
administration  of  justice  by  uiiwrilCcn,  immemorial,  local 
custom.     Little  is  known  of  tho  condition  of  the  subject 
popukiJons  of  the  peninsula  during  the  Arab  occupation; 
but  we  are  informed  that  the  Christians  were,  sometimes  at 
least,  judged  according  to  their  own  laws  in  separate  tribu- 
nals presided  over  by  Christian  judges  ;-  and  the  mere  fact 
of  the  preservation  of  the  name  alcalde,  an  official  whose 
functions  corresponded  so  closely  to  those  of  the  judex  or 
defensor  civitatis,  is  fitted  to  suggest  that  the  old  municipal 
fora,  if  much  impaired,  were  not  even  then  in  all  cases 
wholly  destroyed.     At  all  events  when  the  word  forum^ 
begins  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  documents  of  the  ICtli 
century  in  the  sense  of  a  liberty  or  privilege,  it  is  generally 
implied  that  the  thing  so  named  is  nothing  new.     The 
earliest  extant  written  fuero  is  probably  that  which  was 
granted  to  the  province  and  town  of  Leon  by  Alphonso  V. 
in  1020.     It  emanated  from  the  king  in  a  general  council 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  consisted  of  two 
separate  parts;  in  the  first  19  chapters  were  contained  a 
series  of  statutes  which  were  to  be  valid  for  the  kingdom 
at  large,  while  the  rest  of  the  document  was  simply  a  muni- 
cipal charter.*      But   in  neither  portion  does  it  in   any 
sense  mark  a  new  legislative  departnr'e,  unless  in  so  far 
as  it  marks  the  beginning  of  tho  era  of  written  charters 
for  towns.      The.   "fuero  general"   does   not  profess   to 
supersede     the  -consuetudines     antiquorum    jurium     or 
Chindaswint's  codification  of  these  in  -the   Lex   Visigo- 
thorum;  the  "fuero   municipal'.'  is  really  for  tho  most 
part  but  a  resuscitation  of  usages  formerly  established,  a 
recognition  and  definition  of  liberties  and  privileges  that 
had  long  before  been  conceded  or  taken  for  granted.     The 
right  of  the  burgesses  to  self-government  and  self-taxation 
is  acknowledged  and  confirmed,  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  held  bound  to  a  constitutional  obedience  and  subjec- 
tion to  the  sovereign,  particularly  to  the  payment  of  definite 
imperial  taxes,  and  the  rendering  of  a  certain  amount  of 
military  service  (as  the  ancient  municipia  had  been). .  Al- 
most contemporaneous  with  this  fuero  of  Leon  was  that 
granted  to  Najera  (Naxera)  by  Sancho  el  Mayor  of  Navarre 
(ob.    1035),  and  confirmed,  in   1076,  by  .Mphonso  VI.^ 
Traces  of  Others  of  perhaps  even  an  earlier  date  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with.     In  tho  fuero  of  Cardeiia,  for  ex- 
ample, granted  by  Ferdinand  L  in  1039,  reference  is  made 
to  a  previous  forum  Burgense  (Burgos),  which,  however, 
has  not  been  preserved,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  been  reduced 
to  writing  at  all.     The  phraseology  of  that  of  Sejiulveda 
(1076)  in  like  manner  points  back  to  an  indefinitely  remote 
antiquity. ^     Among  the  later  fueros  of'the  11th  century, 
the   most   important   are  tho.se   of  '  Jaca   (1064)  and   of 
Logroiio  (1095).     The  former  of  these,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unusual  largeness  of  its  concessions,  and 
by  the  careful  minuteness  of  its  details,  rapidly  e.^tended 
to  many  places  in   tho  neighbourhood,  while   the  latter 
charter  was  given  also  to  "Miranda  by  Alphonso  VI.,  and 
was  further  extended  in '1 181    by  Sancho   el    Sabio  of 
Navarre  to  Vitoria,  thus  constituting  one  of  the  earliest 
written  fora  of  the   "  Provincias  Vascongadas."     In   the 

2  Compare  Lembke  ii.  Schafer,  Gcschxchtc  Spanicns,  i.  31-1;  ii.  117. 

'  Or  rather  forus.     Pee  Diicnnge,  s.  v. 

*  Cap.  XX.  begins  ;  — ConsUtuinins  elijim  uf.  Legionensis  civitas,  qn.^ 
depopulata  fuit  a  Sarracenis  in  Jiebus  patns  mei  Vercmucdi  regis, 
repopulatur  j5cr  hos/oros  sitbscn'ptos.' 

'  Mando  ct  concede  ct  confirmo  ut  ista  civilas  cum  .";ua  plebe  et  cum 
omnibus  suis  pcrtinentiis  sub  tali  lege  et  sub  tali  foro  maneat  per  6S- 
cilia  cuncta.  Amen.  Isti  sunt  fueros  qu-u  habuerunt  ia  Naxera  in 
dithus  Sanctii  regis  et  Gavtiani  regis. 

"  Ego  Aldefonsus  rex  et  uxor  mea  Agnes  conCrmamun  ua  Septem- 
pubiica  suo  foro  quod  habuit  in  tempore  antique  de  avolo  meo  et  ii 
tempore  comitum  Ferrando  Gonzalez  ct  comite  Garcia  Ferdinandez  ci 
'QOnite  Domno  Santio. 
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course  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  the  number  of  sucti 
documents  increased  very  rapidly;  that  of  Toledo  espe- 
. daily,  granted  to  the  Mozarabic  population  in  1101,  but 
'greatly  enlarged  and  extended  by  Alphonso  VII.  (1118) 
and  succeeding  sovereigns,  was  used  as  a  basis  for  many 
other  Castilian  fueros.  Latterly  the  word  fuero  came  to  be 
used  in  Castile  in  a  wider  sense  than  before,  as  meaning  a 
general  code  of  laws  ;  thus  about  the  time  of  Saint 
Ferdinand  the  old  Lex  Visigothorum,  then  translated  for 
the  first  time  into  the  vernacular,  was  called  the  Fuero 
Juzgo,  a  name  which  was  soon  retranslated  into  the  barbar- 
ous Latin  of  the  period  as  Forum  Judicum  ;'  and  among  the 
compilations  of  Alphonso  the  Learned  in  like  manner  were 
an  £sp^o  de  Fueros  and  also  the  Fuero  de  las  leyes,  better 
known  perhaps  as  the  Fuero  Heal.  The  famous  code  known 
as  the  Ordenamiento  Real  de  Atcald,  or  Fuero  Viejo  de  Cas- 
tilla,  dates  from  a  stiU  later  period.  As  the  power  of  the 
Spanish  crown  was  gradually  concentrated  and  consolidated, 
royal  pragmaticas  began  to  take  the  place  of  constitutional 
laws ;  the  local  fueros  of  the  variou-s  districts  slowly 
yielded  before  the  superior  force  of  imperialism ;  and  only 
thoseof  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces  havehad  sufficient 
vitality  to  enable  them  to  survive  to  comparatively  modern 
times.  While  actually  owning  the  lordship  of  the  Castilian 
crown  since  about  the  middle  of  the  1-tth  century,  these 
provinces,  until  quite  recently,  rigidly  insisted  upon  com- 
pliance with  their  consuetudinary  law,  and  especially  with 
that  which  provided  that  the  sefior,  before  assuming  the 
government,  should  personally  appear  before  the  assembly 
and  swear  to- maintain  the  ancient  constitution.s.  Each  of 
the  provinces  nientioned  had  distinct  sets  of  fueros,  codified 
at  different  periods,  and  varj-ing  considerably  as  to  details ; 
the  main  features,  however,  were  the  same  in  all.  In  the 
province  of  Biscay,  the  most  democratic  of  the  group, 
the  management  of  public  affairs  was  vested  in  the 
junta  or  assembly  of  popular  representatives,  chosen 
by  household  suffrage.  Its  functions  included  the  coUec- 
tion  of  taxes,  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  nomination  of  all  the  officers  of  government 
except  the  corregidor.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province 
were  exempt  from  all  imposts  except  the  self-imposed 
ones  of  their  own  locality,  and  from  all  duties  on 
imported  merchandise.  They  claimed  the  privileges  of 
Spanish  nobility  on  merely  proving  their  descent  from  pure 
Biscayan  blood.  They  were  not  obliged  to  appear  before 
any  tribunal  beyondtne  bounds  of  their  own  lordship,  or 
to  tolerate  any  royal  intendant  or  comptroller  within  the 
province,  or  to  allow  any  royal  monopoly  as  in  the  rest  of 
Spain,  or  have  any  royal  establishment  except  the  post-otfice, 
or  admit  royal  troops  within  tho  territory,  or  furnish  re- 
cruits for  the  royal  army.  They  were  privileged  to  defend 
their  territory  with  their  own  means  and  their  own  blood, 
and,  moreover,  to  visit  with  summary  punishment  every 
attempt  to  interfere  with  these  their  constitutional  rights. 
These-  rights,  after  having  been  recognized  by  successive 
Spanish  sovereigns  from  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  Ferdin- 
and VII.,  were,  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1833,  set  aside 
by  the  Government  of  Castarios.  The  result  was  a  civil  war, 
which  terminated  in  'a  renewed  acknowledgment  of  tho 
fueros  by  Isabel  II.  (1839).  The  provisional  Government 
of  1868  also  promised  to  respect  them,  and  similar  pledges 
were  given  by  tho  Governments  which  succeeded.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  Carlist  rising  of  1873-76,  the 
Basque  fueros  were  finally  extinguished  in  1876.     The  his- 


'  This  Latin  is  later  even  tlian  that  of  Ferdinand,  whose  words  are: 
"  Statuo  ct  mando  quod  Liber  Judicnm.  quo  ejo  misi  Cordubam, 
translatetur  in  vulgarem  ct  vocctur  forum  de  CorJuba  .  .  .  .  et  quod 
per  sacnla  cuncta  sit  pro  foro  et  nullus  sit  ausus  istud  forum  aliter 
appeUare  nisi  forum  de  Corduba,  et  jubeo  et  mando  quod  omnis  monitor 
et  ponulator  .  .  .  resi'st  ad  judicium  et  ad  forum  de  Cord-iha. 


tory  of  xue  Foraes  of  the  Portuguese  towns,  and  of  the  Fori 
du  Beam,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  fueros  of 
Castile. 

Among  tie  numerous  works  that  more  or  less  Sipressly  deal  with 
this  subject,  that  of  Marina  {Eiisayo  Bistorico-critico  sobre  la  anligua 
Legislacimi  y  priTudpalcs  Cucrpos  Legalcs  de  los  Scynos  de  Lean,  y 
Castiila)  still  continues  to  hold  a  high  place.  Reference  may  also 
be  made  to  Colmeiro's  Curso  do  Dcrccho  Politico  segun  la  historia  de 
Leon  y  de  Costilla  (Madrid,  1873);  to  Schafcr's  Oesckichic  von 
Spanien,  ii  41S-42S,  iiL  293  seq. ;  and  to  Hallam's  Middle  Ages, 
c.  iv. 

FUGGEB,  the  name  of  a  Swabian  family  which,  by  re- 
markable energy  in  industry  and  commerce,  acquired  enor- 
mous wealth,  and  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  state.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  John  Fugger,  a  respectable 
master-weaver  at  Grabon,  near  Augsburg.  His  eldest  son, 
John,  associated  trade  in  linen  with  weaving  in  Augsburg, 
of  which  he  became  a  citizen  by  marriage  in  1370.  Here 
he  rose  to  an  honourable  position,  being  one  of  the  twelve 
cuuncillmj  of  ;he  guild  of  weavers,  and  an  assessor  of  the 
Fphagwiohf  the  much  dreaded  secret  tribunal  of  ^ye3t- 
phalifl.  He  died  in  1 409,  leaving  a  fortune  of  3000  florins. 
His  eldest  son,  by  a  second  marriage,  Andrew,  was  known 
as  "  the  rich  Fugger,"  and  became  the  founder  of  a  noble 
line,  Fugger  vom  Keh,  which  died  out  in  1583.  Jacob 
Fugger,  the  second  son  of  John,  was  the  first  of  the  family 
who  possessed  a  house  in  Augsburg,  where  he  greatly  ex- 
tended the. business  he  inherited,  and  was  made  head  of  the 
guild  of  weavers.  After  his  death  in  1  i69,  his  three  sons, 
Ulrich,  George,  and  Jacob,  who  were  men  of  unusual  re- 
source and  inlu-stry,  added  immensely  to  the  riches  he  had 
left  them.  Ulrich  devoted  himself  to  trade,  and  his  opera- 
tions were  so  varied  that  even  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer 
reached  Italy  by  his  means.  Jacob  worked  the  mines  of 
Tyrol,  and  his  profits  were  vast  enough  to  enable  him, 
without  difiicidty,  to  lend  the  archduka.of  Austria  150,000 
florins,  and  to  build  (in  Tyrol)  the  splendid  castle  of  Fug- 
gerau.  The  three  brothers  married  ladies  of  noble  families, 
aud  were  themselves  raised  to  noble  rank  by  the  emperor 
JIaximilian,  who,  being  always  in  need  of  money,  was  de- 
lighted to  honour  subjects  whose  power  of  aiding  him  was 
so  extensive.  In  return  for  70,000  gulden  he  mortgaged  to 
them  the  county  of  Kirchberg  and  the  lordship  of  Weissen- 
horn  ;  and  afterwards,  in  carrying  on  war  Tvith  Venice,  he 
•received  ^from  them,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  a 
subsidy  of  170,000  ducats.  An  evidence  of  tho  generous 
use  to  which  they  put  their  wealth  still  survives  in  the 
Fuggerei  at  Augsburg, — a  collection  of  more  than  100 
small  houses  built  by  the  brothers  and  let  by  them  at  low 
rents  to  peer  tenants.  Jacob  and  the  two  sons  of  Ulrich 
died  without  heirs,  so  that  the  possessions  of  the  family 
descended  to  the  sons  of  George.  Of  these  the  eldest, 
Marcus,  became  a  priest,  and  died  in  1511.  His  two 
brothers,  Raimund  and  Antonius,  then  represented  the 
house,  and  their  names  were  soon  well  known  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Germany,  for  they  had  commerical  relations 
with  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  •  They  were 
vehement  opponents  of  the  Reformation,  and  freely  spent 
money  in  support  of  the  church.  During  the  famous  diet 
of  .\ugsburg  in  1530,  Charles  V.  enjoyed  the  splendid  hos- 
pitality of  Antonius  in  his  house  in  the  Weinmarkt  _:  and 
there  is  a  story  that  the  merchant  astonrshed  the  emperor 
by  lighting  a  fire  of  cinnamon  with  an  imperial  bond  for 
money  due  to  him.  Acconling  to  another  anecdote,  Charlea 
remarked  at  a  later  time,  when  the  treasury  of  tho  king  of 
France  was  being  shown  to  him,  "  There  is  a  linen-weaver 
in  Augsburg  who  could  pay  all  that  out  of  his  own  purse." 
Whether  these  things  are  true  or  not,  the  emperor  was  cer- 
tainly impressed  by  the  extraordinary  resources  of  tho  two 
citizens.  Ho  not  onlj-  made  over  to  them  the  mortgaged 
properties  of  Kirchberg  and  Weissenhom,  but  created  ttem 
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counts  ana  invested  them  with  princely  privileges.  In  re- 
turn for  the  help  they  gave  hicn  in  his  expedition  against 
the  pirates  of  Algiers  in  1585,  he  conferred  on  them  the 
right  of  issuing  a  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  their  own  ;  and 
the  right  was  repeatedly  exercised.  Their  princely  rank 
did  not  prevent  them  from  continuing  their  mercantile 
career,  and  when  Antonlus  died  in  1560  he  left  six  million 
gold  crowns,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  property  of  various 
kinds  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  He  and  his  brother 
Raimund  (who  died  in  1535)  were  the  founders  of  two  great 
lines  which  are  still  continued.  The  privileges  conferred 
on  the  family  by  Charles  V.  were  confirmed  and  increased 
by  Ferdinand  II.;  and  since  that  time,  although  no  member 
either  of  the  Eaimund  or  the  Antonius  line  has  risen  to  the 
highest  distinction  in  any  department,  many  of  them  have 
done  honourable  service  to  the  state,  and  have  been  famous 
for  their  liberality.  The  fortunes  of  the  family  are  often 
cited  in  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Germany  before  the 
country  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In 
1593  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the  chief  representatives  of 
the  Fugger  race,  engraved  by  D.  Gustos  of  Antwerp,  was 
issued  at  Augsburg.  Editions  with  127  portraits  appeared 
at  Augsburg  in  1618  and  1620,  the  former  accompanied  by 
a  genealogy  in  Latin,  the  latter  by  one  in  German.  An 
edition  which  was  published  at  Ulm  in  1754  includes  139 
portraits, 

FUH-CHOW,  more  usually  FooChow,  and  in  German 
Fu-TscHAU,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Fuh-keen,  and  one  of  the  principal  ports  open  to  foreign 
commerce.  In  the  local  dialect  it  is  called  Hokchin.  It  is 
situated  on  the  river  Min,  about  35  miles  from  the  sea,  in 
20°  5'  N.  lat.  and  119°  20'  E.  long.,  140  miles  N.  of 
Amoy,  and  280  S.  of  Hang-Chow.  The  city  proper,  lying 
nearly  three,  miles  from  the  north  bank  of  tlio  river,  is 
surrounded  by  a- wall  abeut  30  feet  high  and  12  feet 
thick,  which  makes  a  circuit  of  upwards  of  five  miles  and 
is  pierced  by  seven  gateways  su.Tounded  by  tall  fantastic 
natch-towers.  The  whole  district  between  the  city  and 
the  river,  the  island  of  Nantai,  and  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Min  are  occupied  by  extensive  suburbs ;  and  the  river 
itself  bears  a  large  floating  population.  Communication 
from  bank  to  bank  is  afforded  by  a  loug  stone  bridge  sup- 
ported by  forty  solid  stone  piers  in  its  northern  section  and 
by  nine  in  its  southern.  The  most  remarkable  establish-- 
ment  of  Fuh-Chow  is  the  arsenal  situated  about  three  miles 
down -the  stream  at  Pagoda  Island,  where  the  sea-going 
vessels  usually  anchor.  It  was  founded  in  1867,  and  is 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  French  engineers  according 
to  European  methods.  In  1870  it  employed  about  1000 
workmen  besides  fifty  European  superintendents.  The 
port  was  opened  to  European  commerce  in  1842  ;  and  in 
1853  the  firm  of  Russell  and  Co.  shipped  the  first  cargoes 
of  tea  from  Fuh-Chow  to  Europe  and  America.  The  Euro- 
pean firms  now  number  thirteen ;  and  the  tea  trade  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  Shanghai  In  1867 
550,236  piculs  of  tea  were  esported  ;  in  1869,  581,003 
piculs;  in  1872,642,841  piculs;  in  1875,  723,732  piculs; 
and  in  1876,  617,579.  The  total  trade  in  foreign  vessels 
in  1876  was  imports  to  the  value  of  £1,531,617  and 
exports  to  the  value  of  ■'X3,330,489.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  entered  in  the  same  year  was  275,  and  of  these 
211  were  British,  27  German,  11  Danish,  and  9  American. 
A  large  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  native  merchants  in 
timber,  paper,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  oranges,  and 
olives;  but  the  foreign  houses  mainly  conCue  themselves  to 
opium  and  tea.  Commercial  intercourse  with  Australia 
and  New.  Zealand  is  on  the  increase.  The  principal 
iniports,  besides  opium,  are  shirtings,  T  cloth."?,  lead  and 
tin,  medicines,  rice,  tobacco,  and  beans  and  pease.  Two 
steamboat  lines  afford  regular  commuuication  with  Hong- 


Kong  twice  a  month.  The  town  is  the  seat  or  severa' 
important  missions,  of  which  the  first  was  founded  i' 
1846.  That  supported  by  the  American  Board  had  alread_\ 
in  1876  issued  1,300,000  copies  of  Chinese  books  and 
tracts.  The  population  of  Fuh-Chow  is  stated  by  the  Boston 
Missionary  Herald,  Feb.  1872,  at  about  4,000,000;  but 
A.  E.  Hippeslay  in  Handdsslaiislik  der  Vertagshafen  von 
China,  Vienna,  1874,  the  Overland  China  Mail^  June 
1872,  and  thfe  Church  Missionary  Record,  Sept.  1872, 
are  all  quoted  by  Behm  and  Wagner,  Bevolkerung  der  Erde, 
1875,  as  giving  the  number  600,000. 

FUHRICH,  Joseph  von  (1800-1876),  a  painter  ami 
contemporary  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  was  bom  at  Krat- 
zau  in  Bohemia  in  1 800.  Deeply  impressed  as  a  boy  by  rude 
pictures  adorning  the  wayside  chapels  of  his  native  country, 
his  first  attempt  at  composition  was  a  sketch  of  the  Nativity 
for  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  father's  liouse.  He  lived 
to  see  the  day  when,  becoming  celebrated  as  a  composer  of 
scripttiral  episodes,  his  sacred  subjects  were  transferred  in 
numberless  repetitions  to  the  roadside  churches  of  the 
Austrian  state,  where  humble  peasants  thus  learnt  to  admire 
modem  art  reviving  the  models  of  earlier  ages.  Fiihrich 
has  been  fairly  described  as  a  "Nazarene,"  a  romantic  re- 
ligious artist  whose  pencil  did  more  than  any  other  to  re- 
store the  old  spirit  of  Diirer  and  give  ntw  shape  to  count- 
less incidents  of  the  gospel  and  scriptural  legends.  Without 
the  power  of  Comelius  or  the  grace  of  Overbeck,  he  com- 
posed with  great  skill,  especially  in  outline.  His  mastery 
of  distribution,  form,  movement,  and  expression  was  con- 
siderable. In  its  peculiar  way  his  drapery  was  perfectly  cast. 
Essentially  creative  as  a  landscape  draughtsman,  he  had 
still  no  feeling  for  colour;  and  when  he  produced  monu- 
mental pictures  he  was  not  nearly  so  successful  as  when 
designing  subjects  for  woodcuts.  That  such  a  man  as 
Fiihrich  should  have  lived  and  prospered  in  the  same  city 
as  Rahl  and  Makart  proves  that  Vienna  had  room  for  every 
form  of  artistic  development.  But  FUhrich's  fame  extended 
far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Austrian  capital ;  and  there  are 
few  in  Germany  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  illustra- 
tions to  Tieck's  Gcnofeva,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Triumph 
of  Christ,  the  Road  to  Bethlehem,  the  Succession  of  Christ 
according  to  Thomas  h.  Kempis,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the 
verses  of  the  Psalter.  His  Prodigal  Son,  especially,  is  re- 
markable for  the  fancy  with  which  the  spirit  of  evil  is 
embodied  in  a  figure  constantly  recurring,  and  like  that  of 
Mephistopheles  exhibiting  temptation  in  a  human  yet 
demoniacal  shape.  Fiihrich  became  a  pupil  of  Bengler  in 
the  Academy  of  Prague  in  1816.  His  first  inspiration  was 
derived  from  the  prints  of  Diirer  and  the  Faust  of  Cornelius, 
and  the  first  fruit  of  this  turn  of  study  was  the  Genofeva 
series.  In  1826  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  added  three 
frescos  to  those  executed  by  Coruelius  a6d  Overbeck  in 
the  Palazzo  Massimi.  His  subjects  were  taken  from  the 
life  of  Tasso,  and  are  almost  solitary  examples  of  his  talent 
in  this  class  of  composition.  In  1831  he  finished  the 
Triumph  of  Christ  now  in  the  Raczynski  Palace  at  Berlin. 
In  1834  he  was  made  custos  and  in  1841  professor  rf  com- 
position in  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  After  this  he  com- 
pleted the  monumental  pictures  of  the  church  of  St 
Ncpomuk,  and  in  1854-61  the  vast  series  of  wall  paintings 
which  cover  the  inside  of  the  Lerchenfeld  church  at  Vienna. 
In  1872  he  was  pensionedand  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
Franz  Joseph;  1875  is  thedate  of  his  illustrations  to  the 
Psalms.     He  died  on  the  13th  of  March  1876. 

FULDA.  The  monastery  of  Fulda  occupies  the  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  mid  Germany  which  Monte 
Cassino  holds  in  Italy,  St  Galle  in  south  Germany,  Corvey 
ill  north  Germany,  Tours  in  France,  and  lona  in  Scotland. 
It  was  the  centreof  a  missionary  work,  both  of  conversion  and 
reformation,  organized  on  monastic  principles.  The  monastery 
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^r  Fulda  was  oniy  one  of  several  founded  by  Boniface,  the 
so-called  "  apostle  of  Germany,"  but  it  was  specially  fav- 
oured by  its  founder,  who  selected  it  for  his  burying  place, 
and  it  was  by  far  the  most  important.  The  first  abbot  was 
Sturmius,  the  son  of  noble  Christian  parents  in  Noricum, 
who  along  with  several  other  youths  left  their  homes  to 
follow  Boniface,  and  were  trained  by  him  for  missionary 
work.  Boniface,  notwithstanding  his  intense  hatred  of  the 
Celtic  missionaries,  the  true  apostles  of  Germany,  was  con- 
tent to  imitate  their  mode  of  evangelical  work ;  and  the 
monastery  of  Fulda,  though  under  Benedictine  rule,  in 
almost  all  respects  resembled  the  great  missionary  institu- 
tions of  Tours  and  lona.  Sturmius  was  sent  by  his  master 
to  seek  for  a  convenient  place  for  the  monastery,  and 
after  two  unsuccessful  eflEorts  he  at  length  found  a  spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  Fulda  which  Boniface  approved  of.  A 
grant  of  the  site,  with  four  miles  of  surrounding  demesne, 
was  obtained  from  Carlomap.  Boniface  himself  superin- 
tended the  clearing  of  the  forest  and  the  erection  of  the 
building.  He  sent  Sturmius  for  a  year  to  Italy  to  visit 
monasteries,  and  especiallj'  to  study  the  mode  of  life  in  the 
great  Benedictine  convent  of  Monte  Cassino.  The  Bene- 
dictine rule  was  adopted,  and  Sturmius  with  seven  com- 
panions began  their  work  of  preaching,  education,  and 
civilization.  They  taught  the  rude  tribes  agriculture, 
masonry,  and  the  other  arts  of  peace.  Soon  a  school  was 
formed,  and  the  educational  organization  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled in  the  closest  way  that  of  the  great  Celtic  monas- 
teries. The  school  at  Fulda  speedily  became  the  most 
famous  portion  of  the  monastery,  and  was  the  centre  of  the 
earlier  medieval  theological  learning.  Rabanus  Jfaurus, 
•the  first  of  the  schoolmen,  was  a  teacher  in  the  convent 
school,  and  many  of  the  most  famous  princes  of  the  times 
were  educated  in  the  lay-schooL  When  Alcuin  laid  the 
basis  of  the  university  system  of  mediaeval  Europe,  it  was 
to  Fulda  as  well  as  to  Durham  and  Scotland  that  he  looked 
for  help  in  carrying  out  his  designs.  Fulda  became  the 
parent  of  many  other  missionary  monasteries,  the  most 
famous  of  these  being  Hirschauin  Swabia.  la  968  the 
abbot  of  Fulda  was  recognized  as  primate  of  the  other  abbeys 
of  Germany;  but  wealth  and  power  brought  corruption. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century  the  monastery  had  to 
be  reformed,  and  this  was  done  by  turning  out  the  old  monks, 
bringing  a  number  of  new  ones  from  Scotland,  and  re- 
establishing in  all  its  strictness  the  old  Benedictine  rule. 
The  later  history  of  Fulda  has  merely  an  antiquarian  and 
local  interest.  Its  practical  work  was  done  when  the 
evangelization  of  Germany  was  complete ;  for  Fulda,  like 
the  Celtic  monasteries,  was  fitted  for  missionary  work  and 
little  else.  Investigations  have  shown  curious  sympathies 
with  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  among  the  abbots 
and  monks  of  Fulda. 

See  the  life  of  Sturmius  in  Pertz's  Monumenla  Germ.,  ii.;  Rett- 
berg's  Kirchcn-Oesch.  Dcutschlands ;  Milman'a  Lalin  Christianity, 
bk.  iii.  6;  and  for  the  reformed  tendencies  of  Fulda  an  interesting 
article  in  Nicdner's  Zeitsch.  fUr  Hist.  Theologie,  1846. 

FULHAM,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  5J  miles  S.W.  of  St 
Paul's,  and  opposite  Putney,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  curious  old  wooden  bridge  erected  in  1729.  In  1642  a 
bridge  of  boats  was  constructed  across  the  river  at  this  point 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  order  to  convey  his  army  into 
Surrey.  Fulham  has  been  connected  with  the  see  of 
London  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  conquest.  The 
village  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  a  somewhat  old-fashioned 
and  antique  appearance.  It  contains  an  orphauage,  a  re- 
formatory, and  other  charitable  institutions.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen's  scats,  and  of 
old  mansions  which  have  been  occupied  by  persons  of 
celebrity.      There  are    extensive    nurseries    and  market 


gardens  in  the  parish,  and  in  the  village  there  is  a  large 
pfjry.  The  parish  church,  in  the  Decorated  English  style, 
possesses  a  picturesque  tower  95  feet  in  height.  In  the 
church  and  churchyard  there  are  a  number  of  fine  monu- 
ments of  distinguished  persons,  including  those  of  tho 
bishops  of  London.  The  Pakce  has  been  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  of  London  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth when  it  was  sold  to  Colonel  Edmund  Harvey.  It 
is  a  large  brick  structure  of  various  dates  and  of  small 
architectural  merit.  The  grounds,  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  are  40  acres  in  extent  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  arrangements,  and  contain  many  rare 
plants  and  shrubs.  Fulbam  is  included  in  the  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  Chelsea.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1871  was  23,350. 

FULLER,  Andrew  (1754-1815),  a  distinguished 
preacher  and  theological  writer  of  the  Baptist  denomination,- 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  February  1754,  at  Wicken,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  where  his  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  free  school 
of  Soham  to  which  place  his  parents  had  removed  about 
1760.  Early  in  life  he  began  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
farm,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  till  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Soham,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to  ex- 
ercise his  gifts  as  an  exhorter  with  so  great  approval  that, 
in  the  spring  of  1775,  he  was  called  and  ordained  as  pastor 
of  that  congregation.  In  1782  he  removed  to  Kettering  in 
Northamptonshire,  where,  besides  other  advantages,  he  en- 
joyed that  of  frequent  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  denomination,  such  as  Ryland, 
Sutcliff,  and  the  Halls.  About  that  time  the  Calviniem 
prevalent  among  the  Baptists  of  England  had  come  to  be 
mingled  and  overlaid  with  many  crudities  which  the 
Genevan  Reformer  would  have  disowned  as  foreign  to  his 
system  ;  and  for  many  years  Fuller's  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual development  had  been  much  impeded,  not  only  by  the 
narrowness  of  his  outward  circumstances,  and  by  the  defects 
of  his  early  education,  but  also  by  the  contracted  religioua 
views  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
guidance.  Even  before  leaving  Soham,  however,  he  Lad 
written  the  substance  of  a  treatise,  in  which  he  had  souf^ht 
to  counteract  that  hyper-Calvinism  which,  "  admittiog 
nothing  spiritually  good  to  be  the  duty  of  the  unregenerate, 
and  nothing  to  be  addressed  to  them  in  a  way  of  exhortatica 
excepting  what  related  to  external  obedience,"  had  so  lor.g 
perplexed  his  own  mind.  This  work  he  published,  under 
the  title  The  Gospel  leorthy  of  all  Acceptation,  soon  after  his 
settlement  in  Kettering  ;  and  although  it  immediately  in- 
volved him  in  a  somewhat  bitter  controversy  which  lasted 
for  nearly  20  years,  it  was  ultimately  successful,  as  from  its 
ability  and  force  it  deserved  to  bo,  in  considerably  modify- 
ing the  views  prevalent  among  English  Dissenters  with 
regard  to  the  matters  of  which  it  treats.  In  1793  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  in  which  the  Calvinistic  and  Socininn 
systems  were  examined  and -compared  as  to  their  moral 
tendency.  This  work,  which,  along  with  another  against 
Deism,  entitled  The  Gospel  its  own,  JViiness,  is  regarded  aa 
the  production  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  theologian 
mainly  rests,  was  attacked  by  Toulmin  and  Kentish,  to 
whom  he  replied  in  £.  supplementary  pamphlet  in  which  tha 
weak  side  of  Socinianism  was  still  further  exposed.  Fuller 
also  published  an  admirable  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Pearce,  of  Birmingham,  and  a  volume  of  Erpository  Lectures 
in  Genesis,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  pieces, 
chiefiy  sermons  and  pamphlets,  which  have  been  issued  in 
a  collected  form  since  his  death,  and  like  eveiythiag  he  did 
gave  evidence  of  great  intellectual  vigour  and  acuteness  as 
well  as  of  deep  religious  convictions.     Perhaps  tlie  noit 
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imporlac:  services  oi  his  life,  'howeTer,  were  those  renderea 
in  conneiioQ  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  which  was 
formed  at  Kettering  in  1792,  and  of  which  he  was  secretary 
until  his  death  on  the  7th  o£  May  1S15.  The  correspond- 
ence he  maintained,  the  journeys  he  undertook,  the  pam- 
phlets he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  society,  and  the  discourses 
he  preached  on  its  behalf,  imply  an  amount  of  work  which 
few  men  could  possibly  have  overtaken,  and  which  ulti- 
mately proved  too  heavy  even  for  his  naturally  powerful 
constitution.  Several  editions  of  his  collected  works  have 
appeared,  and  a  Memoir,  principally  compiled  from  his  own 
papers,  was  published  about  a  year  after  Lis  decease  by  Dr 
Ryland,  his  most  intimate  friend  and  coadjutor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Baptist  mission.  There  are  also  biographies 
by  his  son,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Fuller,  and  by  the  Rev.  3-  W. 
Morris.  ■ 

FULLER,  Sarah  Margaret.     See  Ossou. 

FULLER,  Thomas  (1608-1661),  the  witty  divine  and 
mstorian,  eldest,  son  of  a  father  of  the  same  name  who  was 
rector  of  Aldwinc'.e  St  Peter's,  Northamptonshire,  was  bom 
at  the  rectory  house  of  that  country  parish  in  the  year  1 608, 
and  was  baptized  on  19th  June  in  that  year.  Dr  Robert 
Townson  and  Dr  John  Davenant,  bishops  of  Salisbury,  were 
his  uncles  and  godfathers.  The  boy's  training  was  influ-. 
enced  by  the  position  of  these  prelates  and  of  other  friends 
of  his  father,  who  was  B.D.,  and  had  held  the  position  of 
lector  primarius  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  youth 
studied  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Smith,  and  of  his 
cousin  Dr  Edward  Davenant,  the  mathematician.  Accord- 
ing to  Aubrey,  Fuller  was  "  a  boy  of  pregnant  wit."  At 
an  early  age  he  was  admitted  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
then  presided  over  by  Dr  John  Davenant.  He  was  apt  and 
quick  in  study ;  and  in  Lent  162-i-5  he  became  B.A.,  and 
in  July  1628  M.A.  Being  overlooked  in  an  election  of 
fellows  of  his  college,  he  was  removed  by  Bishop  Davenant 
to  Sidney  Susses  College,  November  1628.  In  1630  he 
received  from  Corpus  Christ!  College,  in  the  same  university, 
the  curacy  of  St  Benet's,  which  he  held  for  a  short  time, 
and  where  he  had  for  a  parishioner  the  celebrated  carrier 
Hobson.  Fuller's  quaint  and  humorous  oratory,  as  dis- 
played in  his  sermons  on  Ruth,  soon  attracted  attention.  He 
also  attained  a  certain  fame  in  the  university  as  a  writer  of 
verses,  and  as  the  author  of  a  poem,  1631,  on  the  subject 
of  David  and  Bathsheba.  In  June  of  the  same  year  his 
uncle  gave  him  a  prebend  in  Salisbury,  where  his  father, 
who  died  in  the  following  year,  held  a  canonry.  The 
rectory  of  Broadwindsor,  Dorsetshire,  then  in  the  diocese 
of  Bristol,  was  his  next  preferment  (1634)  ;  and  11th  June 
1 035  he  proceeded  B.D.  For  about  six  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  rustic  flock,  and  meanwhile  compiled  Th^ 
Holy  War,  being  a  .history  .of  the  crusades  (published  in 
1640),  and  The  Holy  and  Praphane  States,  being  a  book  ef 
character  biography  (1642).  both  which  deservedly  popular 
works  went  through  several  editions.  At  this  time  Fuller 
was  well  known  as  a  man  of  engaging  manners,  of  good 
connexions,  and  of  literary  tastes.  Being,  moreover,  a 
cordial  lover  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  its  discipline 
as  fixed  by  the  canons  of  1603,  he  was  in  1640  elected 
proctor  for  Bristol  in  the  memorable  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, which  assembled  with  the  Short  Parliament  On  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  latter,  he  united  himself  to  those 
who  urged  that  convocation  should  likewise  dissolve  -as 
usual.  I  That  opinion  was  overruled  ;  and  the  assembly 
continued  to  sit  by  virtue  of  a  royal  writ,  and  to  frame, 
amongst  its  canons,  the  much-ridiculed  Etcetera  Oath. 
Fuller  has  left  a  valuable  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
synod,  for  sitting  in  which  he  vras  fined  £200,  but  was 
never  pressed  to  pay  it.  Meanwhile  he  preached  in  some 
of  the  "  voiced  pulpits  "  of  London,  and  was  followed  for 
his  o:sellast  srifts.     His  first  published  volume  of  sermons 


appe&red  in  1640  under  the  title  of  Joseph's  parii-coloured 
Coat,  4to,  which  contains  many  of  his  quaint  utterances  and 
odd  conceits.  His  grosser  mannerisms  of  style,  derived  from 
the  divines  of  the  former  generation,  disappeared  for  the 
most  part  in  his  subsequent  discourses.  About  1640  he 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hugh  Grove  of  Chisenbury  co., 
AVilts.  Their  eldest  child,  John,  baptized  at  Broadwindsor 
by  his  father,  6th  June  1641,  was  afterwards  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  edited  the  Worthies  of  England,  1662,  and 
became  rector  of  Great  Wakering,  Essex,  where  he  died  in 
16S7.  At  Broadwindsor,  early  in  theyear  1641,  Thomas 
Fuller,  his  curate  Henry  Sanders,  the  church  wardens,  and 
others,  nine  persons  altogether,  certified  that  their  parish, 
represented  by  242  grown-up  male  persons,  had  taken  the 
Protestation  ordered  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Again  Fuller  is  met  with  in  London,  interested  in  the  com- 
ing strife.  He  is  said  to  liave  foreseen  whither  the  com- 
motions were  tending ;  and  he  directed  his  efforts,  as  events 
developed,  in  advocacy  of  peace  and  in  preservation  of  the 
interests  of  his  order.  For  a  short  time  he  preached  with 
success  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  therice  removed,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  master  of  the  Savoy  (Dr  Balcanqual)  and 
the  brotherhood  of  that  foundation,  to  be  lecturer  at  their 
chapel  of  St  Mary  Savoy.  Certain  of  the  parishioners 
would  have  elected  one  Thomas  Gibbs,  whose  claims  were 
put  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert 
Harley ;  but  the  greater  number  earnestly  desired  Fuller, 
whose  better  title  was  upheld  in  the  House  by  Sir  John 
Northcote,  M.P.  for  Ashburtom  Some  of  the  best  dis- 
'courses  of  the  witty  preacher  were  delivered  at  the  Savoy 
to  audiences  which  extended  into  the  chapel-yard.  In  one, 
he  set  forth  with  searching  and  truthful  minuteness  the 
hindrances  to  peace,  and  urged  the  signing  of  petitions  to 
the  king  at  Oxford,  ami  to  the  parliament,  to  continue  their 
care  in  advancing  an  accommodation.  In  his  intercourse 
with  persons  of  influence  who  attended  upon  his  ministiy, 
or  who  resided  in'  the  neighbourhood  of  his  cure,  Fullei; 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  Lord  Falkland  in  that  direction, 
laboured  to  promote  the  same  peaceful  views.  With  these 
honourable  efforts  an  historic  circumstance  of  some  signifi- 
cance connects  itself.  With  Sir  Edward  Wardour,  clerk  of 
the  pells,  Dr  Dukeson,  and  four  or  five  others,  Fuller  was 
deputed  to  take  an  influential  peace-petition  to  the  king, 
emanating  from  the  city  of  Westminster  and  the  parishes 
contiguous  to  the  Savoy.  To  carry  it  with  fitting  circum- 
stance, a  pass  was  granted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  2d 
January  1643,  for  an  equipage  of  two  coaches,  four  or  sis 
horses,  and  eight  or  ten  attendants.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
deputation  at  Uxbridge,  4th  January,  ofBcers  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  stopped  the  coaches  and  searched  the  gentle- 
men ;  and  they  found  'upon  the  latter  "  two  scandalous 
books  arraigning  the  proceedings  of  the  House,"  and  letters 
with  ciphers  to  Lord  Viscount  Falkland  and  the  Lord 
Spencer.  A  message  was  then  sent  to  acquaint  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  matter,  and  it  was  complained  that 
the  Lords  had  given  the  pass.  Ultimately  a  joint  order  of 
both  Houses  remanded  the  party;  and  Fuller  and  his  friends 
suffered  a  brief  imprisonment.  The  Westminster  Petition, 
notwithstanding,  reached  the  king's  hands ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished with  the  royal  reply.  When  it  was  expected,  three 
months  later,  that  a  favourable  result  would  attend  the  nego- 
tiations at  Oxford,  Fuller  preached  a  remarkable  sermon 
in  the  old  abbey  of  Westminster,  27th  March  1643,  on  the 
text  2  Sam.  six.  30,  the  occasion  being  the  anniversary  of 
Cliarles  I.'s  accession,  and  the  subject,  his  .return  to  "  our 
English  Zion."  This  loyal  discourse,  in  accord  with  the 
loyal  text,  brought  the  preacher  into  disfavour  in  the  city. 
Domestic  trouble  likemse  overtook  him  in  the  death  of 
his  wife.  On  19  th  April  the  Lords  gave  him  a  pass  to 
and  from  Salisbury  to  carry  her  remains  thither,  to  be 
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■^nried,  as  ic  Beems,  amougsc  her  own  kin.  He  returned  to 
>ondon,  and  on  Wednesday,  26th  July,  te  preached  on 
church  reformation,  satirizing  the  religious  reformers,  and 
maintaining  that  only  the  Supreme  Power  could  initiate 
reforms.  The  storm  which  this  sermon  aroused  in  the 
metropolis,  then  well-nigh  abandoned  by  the  active  royalists, 
brought  about  Fuller's  secret  flight  to  Oxford,  and  the  loss 
of  all  his  preferments  and  property.  He  lived  in  a  hired 
chamber  at  Lincoln  College  for  17  weeks.  Thence  he  put 
forth  a  witty  and  effective  reply  to  John  Saltmarsh,  who 
had  attach,  id  his  views  on  ecclesiastical  reform.  _  Fuller 
subsequently  published  by  royal  request,  a  fast  sermon 
preached  10th  May  1644,  at  St  ifary's,  Oxford,  before  the 
king  and  Prince  Charles,  called  Jacob's  Vow.  In  this  dis- 
course which,  it  is  supposed,  had  relatisa  to  the  king's  pro- 
posed restoration  of  the  church  lands,  the  preacher  referred 
to  some  religious  exercise  then  being  observed  every  Tuesday 
by  Charles  I.,  all  record  of  v.'hich  has  been  omitted  in  the 
pages  of  history.  The  spirit  of  Fuller's  preaching,  always 
characterized  by  calmness  and  moderation,  gave  offence  to 
the  high  royalists,  who  charged  him  with  lukewarmness  in 
their  cause.  To  silence  unjust  censures,  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  regiment  of  the  excellent  Lord  Hopton.  For  the 
first  five  years  of  the  war,  as  he  said,  when  excusing  the  non- 
appearance of  his  Chirch-History,  "  I  had  littlo  list  or 
leisure  to  write,  fearing  to  be  made  a  history,  and  shifting 
daily  for  my  safety.  All  that  time  I  could  not  live  to 
study,  who  did  only  study  to  live."  After  the  defeat  of 
Hopton  at  Cheriton  Down,  Fuller  retreated  to  Basing 
House.  He  took  an  active  part  in  its  defence,  and  was 
once  incited  by  the  noise  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  which 
disturbed  him  at  his  books,  to  head  a  sally  upon  the 
trenches.  His  life  with  the  troops  caused  him  to  be  after- 
wards regarded  as  one  of  "  the  great  cavalier  parsons."  In 
his  marches  with  his  regiment  round  about  Oxford  and  in 
the  west,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  collection  of  details, 
from  churches,  old  buildings,  and  the  conversation  of 
ancient  gossips,  for  his  Chvrch^History  and  Worthies  of 
Englatid.  His  patriotism  in  the  national  crisis  was  evi- 
denced in  many  ways.  For  the  soldiers  and  tho  more  re- 
ligious of  the  royalist  party  he  compiled,  1645,  a  smfill 
volume  of  prayers  and  meditations, — the  Good  Thouglits  in 
Bad  Times, — which,  set  up  and  printed  in  the  besieged  city 
of  Exeter,  whither  he  Lad  retired,  was  caUed  by  himself 
"  the  first  fruits  of  Exeter  press."  It  was  inscribed  to  I;ady 
Dalkeith,  governess  to  the  infant  princess,  Henrietta  Anne, 
who  was  born  at  Exeter,  16th  Juno  1644.  Fuller  was  by 
the  king  placed  in  the  household  of  the  princess  through  the 
influence  of  Lady  DalkeitL  In  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  he 
attracted  to  himself  a  circle  of  friends.  The  corporation 
gave  him  the  Bodleian  lectureship,  21st  March  1645-6, 
and  he  held  it  until  17th  June  following,  soon  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Parliament.  The  Fear  of  losing 
the  Old  Light,  4to,  1646,  was  his  farewell  discourse  to  his 
Exeter  friends.  Under  the  Articles  of  Surrender  Fuller 
made  his  composition  with  the  Government  at  London,  his- 
"  delinquency  "  being  that  he  had  been  present  in  the  king's 
garrisons.  In  a  characteristic  petition  to  compound,  dated 
1st  June  1646,  he  acquainted  the  committee  that  he  was 
then  lodging  at  "the  Crown"  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard 
(the  sign  of  his  bookseller,  Williams) ;  and  the  word  Cromt 
is  written  in  large  letters  and  designedly  falls  in  the  centre 
of  the  document,  in  which,  moreover,  there  are  traces  of  the 
disagreeable  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  In  a  life  of 
Andronicus,  1646,  partly  authentic  and  partly  fictitious, 
he  satirized  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  more  than 
ona  edition  of  this  little  book  was  called  for.  For  the 
comfort  of  sufferers  by  the  war  he  issued,  1G47,  a  second 
devotional  manual,  entitled  Good  Thoughts  ire  'Worse 
Times,  abounding,  like  its  predecessor  and  its  successor,  in 


fervent  aspirations,  and  drawing  moral  lessons  in  beautiful 
language  out  of  the  events  of  his  life,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  In  grief  over  his  losses  which  included  his 
library  and  manuscripts  (his  "  upper  and  nether  millstone  "), 
and  over  the  calamities  of  the  country,  he  wrote  his  work 
on  the  Wounded  Conscience,  1647.  It  was  prepared  at 
Boughton  House  in  his  native  county,  where,  in  a  penni- 
less, feeble,  and  exiled  position,  he  and  his  little  son  were 
entertained  by  Edward  Lord  Mountagu,  his  patron,  and 
where,  as  he  says,  he  was  restored  to  his  former  self.  For 
the  next  few  years  of  his  life.  Fuller  was  mainly  dependent 
upon  his  dealings  with  booksellers,  of  whom  he  asserted  that 
none  bad  ever  lost  by  him.  Amongst  other  minor  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  at  this  time  he  seems  to  have  made'con- 
siderable  progress  in  an  English  translation  of  the  Annales 
of  his  friend  Archbishop  Ussher  from  the  MS.  of  that  grcit 
work.  Amongst  his  benefactors  it  is  curious  to  find  Sir 
John  Danvers  of  Chelsea,  afterwards  thp,  regicide.  Under 
the  countenance  of  citizens  whose  names  are  perpetuated  in 
the  dedications  in  his  books,  Fuller  in  1647  began  to  preach 
at  St  Clement's,  East  Cheap,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  capacity 
of  lecturer.  While  at  St  Clement's  ha  was  suspended  ;  but 
speedily  recovering  his  freedom,  he  preached  wherever  he 
was  invited.  His  connexion  with  the  church  named  has 
recently  been  recognized  by  the  erection  of  a  fine  memorial 
window  in  which,  clad  in  a  doctor's  gown,  he  stands  holding 
in  his  hand  his  best  gift  to  the  universal  church.  At 
Chelsea,  where  also  he  occasionally  officiated,  he  covertly 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Charles  I., — an  event 
which  he  deeply  deplored.  Amongst  Fuller's  noble  patrons 
was  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
presented  him  to  the  curacy  of  Waltham  Abbey.  To 
this  kind  patron  he  dedicated  his  history  of  that  foundation  ; 
and  on  the  title-page  placed  the  words — 
"  Patria  est  nbicunquc  est  bene; 
Bene  vixit  qui  bene  latuit." 

His  possession  of  the  living  was  in  jeopardy  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cromwell's  "Tryers";  but  ho  evaded  the  inquisi- 
torial questions  of  that  dreaded  body  by  his  ready  wit. 
He  had,  however,  the  good  sense  to  fortify  himself  under 
this  ordeal  with  the  counsel  of  the  catholic-minded  John 
Howe,  to  whom  he  went,  saying,  "  Sir,  you  may  observe 
that  I  am  a  pretty  corpulent  man,  and  I  am  to  go  through 
a  passage  that  is  very  straight ;  I  beg  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  a  shove  and  help  me  through."  Nor  was 
Fuller  disturbed  at  Waltham  in  the  "  dangerous  year  "  1 655, 
when  the  Protector's  edict  prohibited  the  adherents  of  the 
late  king  from  preaching.  Moreover,  Lionel,  third  earl  of 
Middlesex,  who  lived  in  the  parish,  gave  him  what  remained 
of  the  hooks  of  the  lord  treasurer  his  father ;  and  through 
the  good  ofTices  of  the  marchioness  of  Hertford,  part  of  his 
own  pillaged  library  was  restored  to  him.  Lender  such 
circumstances  Fuller  actively  prosecuted  his  literary  labours, 
producing  successively,  at  great  cost,  his  survey  of  the  Holy 
Land,  called  A  Pisgah-Sigkt  of  Palestine,  1650;  and  his 
Churclirllistory  of  Britain,  1655,  from  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  until  the  year  1648.  These  works  were  furthered  in 
no  slight  degree  by  his  connexion  with  Sion  College,  London, 
where  he  had  a  chamber,  as  well  for  the  convenience  of  the 
press  as  of  his  city  lectureships.  The  Church-History  was 
angrily  attacked  by  Dr  P.  Heylin,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  High- 
Churchmanship,  wished,  as  he  said,  to  vindicate  the  truth, 
the  church,  and  the  injured  clergy.  About  1653  Fuller 
married  into  the  noble  and  loyal  family  of  Roper.  By  his 
wife  (Mary,  youngest  sister  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Baltinglass) 
he  had  several  children.  At  the  Oxford  Act  of  1657,  the 
celebrated  Robert  South,  who  was  Tirnr  fdius,  lampooned 
Fuller  for  his  frequent  puns  and  other  peculiarities.  Ha 
described  him  in  this  Oratio  as  living  in  London,  ever 
scribblinff,  and  each  year  bringing  forth  ncw/o/i'a  like  a 
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tree.  At  .ength,  commnes  Sontli,  the  Church-History  came 
forth  with  its  1C6  dedications  to  wealthy  and  noble  friends ; 
and  with  this  huge  volume  under  one  arm,  and  his  wife 
(said  to  he  little  of  stature)  on  the  other,  he  ran  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  London,  seeking  at  the  houses  of  his 
patrons  invitations  to  dinner,  to  be  repaid  by  his  dull  jests 
at  table.  This  speech,  although  exaggerated,  throws  light 
upon  the  social  qualities  of  Fuller,  who  had  many  kind 
friends  amongst  the  nobility.  His  last  and  best  patron  was 
the  Hon.  George  Berkeley  of  Cranford  House,  Middlesex, 
whose  chaplain  he  was,  and  who  gave  him  Cranford  rectory, 
1658.  To  this  nobleman  Fuller's  reoly  to  Heylin,  called 
The  Appeal  of  It\)ured  Innocence,  1659,  was  inscribed. 
This  remarkable  and  instructive  book  embraces,  as  its 
editor,  Mr  James  Nichols,  has  remarked,  "almost  every 
topic  within  the  rango  of  human  disquisition,  from  the  most 
sublime  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Welsh  languages,  down  to  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  criticisms  on  Shakespeare's  perversion 
of  the  character  of  Sir  John  Falstalf."  At  the  end  of  the 
Appeal  is  an  elegant  epistle  "  to  my  loving  friend  Dr  Peter 
Heylin,"  conceived  in  the  admirable  Christian  spirit  which 
characterized  all  Fuller's  dealings  with  controversialists. 
"  Why  should  Peier,"  he  asked,  "  fall  out  with  Thomas, 
both  being  disciples  to  the  same  Lord  and  Master?  I 
assure  you,  sir,  whatever  you  conceive  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
cordial  to  the  cause  of  the  English  Church,  and  my  huary 
hairs  will  go  down  to  the  grave  in  sorrow  for  her  suflferings." 
The  only  other  important  works  issued  by  Fuller  in  his 
lifetime  were  connected  with  the  Restoration.  The  revived 
Long  Parliament,  December  1659,  proposed  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  tlio  abjuration  of  Charles 
II.  and  his  family.  The  matter  was  much  debated ;  and  in 
en  able  letter  published  in  February  1660,  which  went 
into  a  third  edition,  called  An  Alarum  to  the  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  Fuller  discussed  the  proposal  His 
arguments  tended  to  swell  the  cry  for  a  free  and  full  parlia- 
ment,—free  from  force,  as  ho  expressed  it,  as  well  as  from 
abjurations  or  previous  engagements.  In  anticipation  of 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament, ■'25th  April,  and  as  if 
foreseeing  the  unwise  attitude  of  those  in  power  in  relation 
to  the  reaction,  Fuller  put  forth  his  Mixt  Contemplations  in 
Better  Times,  1660,  dedicated  to  Lady  Monk.  It  tendered 
advice  in  the  spirit  of  its  motto,  "  Let  your  moderation  be 
known  to  all  men  :  the  Lord  is  at  hand."  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  Fuller  was  at  the  Hague  immediately 
before  the  Restoration,  in  the  retinue  of  Lord  Berkeley,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  last 
service  to  his  friend  was  to  interest  himself  in  obtaining 
him  a  bishopric  A  Panegyrick  to  His  Majesty  on  his 
If-tl'py  Return  was  the  last  of  Fuller's  verse-efforts.  On 
2d  August,  by  royal  letters,  he  was  admitted  D.D.  at 
Cambridge,  as  a  scholar  of  integrity  and  good  learning,  who 
had  been  hindered  in  the  due  way  of  proceeding  to  his 
degree.  His  former  preferments  were  restored  to  him.  At 
the  Savoy  Pcpys  heard  him  preach ;  but  he  preferred  his 
conversation  or  his  books  to  his  sermons.  Fuller's  last  pro- 
motion was  that  of  chaplain  in  extraordinary  to  Charles  II. 
In  the  summer  of  1661  he  visited  the  west  in  connexion 
with  the  business  of  his  prebend,  and  upon  his  return  ho 
was  seized  with  a  kind  of  typhus-fever  called  the  "  new 
disease."  On  Sunday,  12th  August,  while  preaching  a 
marriage  sermon  at  the.  Savoy,  he  was  disabled  from  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  he  was  carried 
home  in  a  sedan  to  his  new  lodgings  in  Covent-Garden, 
where  he  expired,  Thursday,  16th  August,  aged  64.  On 
the  following  day  200  of  his  brethren  attended  his  corpse 
to  its  resting  place  in  the  chancel  of  Cranford  Church, 
where  Dr  Hardy  preached  a  funeral  sermon.  A  mural 
tablet   was  afterwards  set  up  on  the  north  side  of  the 


chancel  with  an  epitaph,  which,  though  perhaps  longer  than 
Fuller's  essay  on  tombs  might  allow  him  to  approve,  con- 
tains a  conceit  worthy  of  his  own  pen,  to  the  effect  tha; 
while  he  was  endeavouring  (viz.,  in  The  Worthies)  to  give  s 
immortality  to  others,  he  himself  attained  it.  It  is  said 
that  the  thought  of  that  unfinished  wor"k  troubled  him 
upon  his  deathbed,  and  that  he  often  incoherently  called 
out. to  his  attefidants  for  pen  and  ink,  as  if  to  complete  it 

Dr  Fuller  was  in  stature  somewhat  tall,  "  with  a  propor- 
tionable bigness  to  become  it,"  and  his  gait  was  graceful. 
He  was  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  had  a  ruddy 
countenance  and  light  curled  hair.  Some  of  these  features 
are  pleasingly  depicted  in  his  portrait  at  Cranford  House. 
His  personal  character  was  admirable.  The  charm  of  his 
manners  was  felt  by  all,  his  deportment  being  "according 
to  the  old  English  guise."  His  disposition  was  genial,  lead- 
ing him  to  embrace  goodness  wherever  he  found  it.  To 
these  fine  qualities  of  mind  he  added  prudence.  "  By  his 
particular  temper  and  management,"  said  the  historian 
Echard,  "he  weathered  the  late  great  storm  with  more  suc- 
cess than  many  other  great  men."  He  had  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  scholars.  He  was  known  as  "a  perfect 
walking  library."  The  strength  of  his  memory  was  pro- 
verbial, and  some  amusing  anecdotes  are  connected  with  it. 

His  writings  were  the  product  of  a  highly  original  mind, 
and  their  moral  tone  was  excellent.  He  had  a  fertile  im- 
agination and  a  happy  faculty  of  illustration.  His  diction 
in  the  main  was  elegant,  and  more  idiomatic  than  that  of 
Taylor  or  Browne.  Antithetic  and  axiomatic  sentences 
abound  in  his  pages,  embodying  literally  the  wisdom  of  the 
many  in  the  wit  of  one.  He  was  "  quaint,"  and  something 
more.  "  Wit,"  said  Coleridge,  in  a  well-known  eulogy, 
"  wit  was  the  stuff  and  substance  of  Fuller's  intellect.  It 
was  the  element,  the  earthen  base,  the  material  which  he 
worked  in;  and  this  very  circumstance  has  defrauded  him 
of  his  due  praise  for  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  thoughts, 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  truths,  into  which  he 
shaped  the  stuff.  Fuller  was  incomparably  the  most  sen- 
sible, the  least  prejudiced,  great  man  of  an  age  that  boasted 
a  galaxy  of  great  men."  This  opinion  was  formed  after  the 
perusal  of  the  (Church-History.  That  work  and  Thi 
Worthies  of  England  are  unquestionably  Fuller's  greatest 
efforts.  They  embody  the  collections  of  an  entire  life  ;  and 
since  his  day  they  have  been  the  delight  and  the  solace  of 
their  readers,  and  the  incentive  which  has  directed  or 
allured  many  English  scholars  into  historical  and  topo- 
graphical studies.  The  Holy  State  has  taken  rank  amongst 
tlie  best  books  of  characters.  Fuller's  works,  according  to 
Charles  Lamb,  were,  in  the  early  portion  of  this  century, 
scarcely  perused  except  by  antiquaries  ;  but  since  that  time, 
mainly  through  the  appreciative  criticisms  of  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Crossley,  and  others,  they  have  received  more 
general  attention ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  extant  writ- 
ings have  been  reprinted  of  late  years.  (j.  e.  b.)     i 

FULLER'S  EARTH  (Germ.  Walkererde,  Fr.  Terre  a 
foidon,  Argile  smectique),  so  named  from  its  use  by  fullers, 
as  an  absorbent  of  the  grease  and  oil  of  cloth,  is  an  earthy 
hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  containing,  according  to  one 
analysis,  silica  53'0,  alumina  10,  ferric  oxide  975,  magnesia 
125,  lime  '5,  sodium  chloride  -1,  water  24  per  cent.,  and  a 
trace  of  potash.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  l-7-2'4,  and 
a  shining  streak ;  is  unctuous  to  the  touch;  is  commonly 
greenish-brown  or  greenish-grey,  sometimes  bluish-grey, 
whitish,  or  red-brown  in  colour;  adheres  but  slightly  to  the 
tong"»^;  becomes  translucent  in  water,  and  falls  to  powder; 
and  ffefore  the  blowpipe  gives  a  porous  slag,  melting  event- 
ually to  a  white  glass.  Among  the  localities  where  fuller's 
earth  isfound  are  Nutfield  near  Eeigate  in  Surrey,  Ronton  in 
Yorkshire,  Quarry  Wood  in  Morayshire,  Rosswein  in  Saxouy, 
and  Zwikowetz  in  Bohemia.    Fuller's  or  "  Walker's"  earth  i3 
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found  between  the  Aymestry  limestone  and  the  underlying 
lo*er  Ludlow  beds,  rendering  the  former  particularly  liable 
to  slides  or  subsidences  (see  Murchison,  Siluria).  From 
the  presence  in  it  of  beds  of  the  mineral,  a  thick  deposit  of 
blue  and  yellow  clays  with  bands  of  rubbly  limestone  in  the 
Oolitic  or  Jurassic  series  of  roclcs  in  England  has  received 
the  name  of  Fuller's  Earth  (see  Geology).  The  consump- 
tion of  fuller's  earth  has  fallen  off  considerably,  owing  to  the 
employment  of  other  substances  for  the  cleansing  of  cloth. 
It  was  in  past  times  largely  mined  in  the  Downs,  south  of 
Bath,  for  use  in  the  cloth-mills  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  Frome, 
and  Gloucestershire. 

FUIiMAR,  from  the  Gaelic  Falmaire,  the  Falmarus 
tjlacialis  of  modern  ornithologists,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Petrels  (Procellariidce)  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  being 
about  the  size  of  the  Common  Gull  (Larus  canus)  and  not 
unlike  it  in  general  coloration,  except  that  its  primaries  are 
grey  instead  of  black.  This  bird,  which  ranges  over  the 
North  Atlantic,  is  seldom  seen  on  the  European  side  below 
lat.  53°  N.,  bat  on  the  American  side  comes  habitually  to 
lat.  45°,  or  even  lower.  It  has  been  commonly  believed  to 
have  two  breeding  places  in  the  British  Islands,  namely,  St 
Kilda  and  South  Barra ;  but,  according  to  Mr  Robert  Gray 
{BirdK  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p.  499),  it  has  abandoned 
the  latter  since  1844,  while  he  is  assured  of  its  now  breed- 
ing in  Skye.  Northward  it  established  itself  about  1838 
on  Myggenses  Holm,  one  of  the  Faroes,  while  it  has  several 
stations  off  the  cosist  of  Iceland  and  Spitsbergen,  as  well  as 
at  Bear  Islanci.  Its  range  towards  the  pole  seems  to  be 
only  bounded  by  open  water,  and  it  is  the  constant  atten- 
dant upon  all  who  are  employed  in  the  whale  and  seal 
fisheries,  shewing  the  greatest  boldness  in  approaching  boats 
and  ships,  and  feeding  on  the  offal  obtained  from  them.  By 
our  seamen  it  is  commonly  called  the  "  Molly  Mawk  "  ^  (cor- 
rupted from  the  Dutch  Mallemuck),  and  is  extremely  well 
known  to  them,  its  flight,  as  it  skims  over  the  waves,  first  with 
a  few  beats  of  the  wings  and  then  gliding  for  a  long  way, 
being  very  peculiar.  It  only  visits, the  land  to  deposit  its 
single  white  egg,  which  is  laid  on  a  rocky  ledge,  where  a 
shallow  nest  is  made  in  the  turf  and  lined  with  a  little  dried 
grass.'  Many  of  its  breeding-places  are  a  most  valuable 
property  to  those  who  live  near  them  and  take  the  eggs  and 
young,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  locality,  are  only  to 
be  had  at  a  hazardous  risk  of  life.  In  St  Kilda  it  is  said 
that  from  18,000  to  20,000  young  are  killed  in  one  week 
of  August,  the  only  time  when,  by  the  custom  of  the  com- 
munity, they  are  allowed  to  be  taken.  These,  after  the  oil 
is  extracted  from  them,  serve  the  islanders  with  food  for  the 
winter.  Tbis  oil,  says  Mr  Gray,  having  been  chemically  ex- 
amined by  Mr  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  was  found  to  be  a  fish-oi), 
and  to  possess  nearly  all  the  qualities  of  that  obtained  from 
the  liver  of  the  cod,  with  a  lighter  specific  gravity.  It, 
however,  has  an  extremely  strong  scent,  which  is  said  by 
those  who  have  visited  St  Kilda  to  pervade  every  thing  and 
person  on  the  island,  and  is  certainly  retained  by  an  egg  or 
skin  of  the  bird  for  many  years.  Whenever  a  live  example 
is  seized  in  the  hand  it  ejects  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
oil  from  its  niouth.  The  Fulmar  is  said  by  Mr  Darwin 
{Origin  of  Species,  ed.  4,  p.  78)  to  be  the  most  numerous 
bird  in  the  world ;  but  on  whose  authority  the  statement  is 
made  does  not  appear,  and  to  render  it  probable  we  should 
have  to  unite  specifically  with  the  Atlantic  bird,  not  only 
its  Pacific  representative,  F.  pacificus,  which  some  ornitho- 
logists deem  distinct,  but  also  that  which  replaces  it  in  the 
Antarctic  seas  and  is  considered  by  most  authorities  to  be 
a  perfectly  good  species,  F.  glacialioides.  The  differences 
between  them  are,  however,  exceedingly  slight,  and  for  Mr 

*   A  name  misapplied  in  the  southern  heuisphcre  to  Diomidca 

melanophrys,  one  of  the  Albatrosses. 
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Darwin's  purpose  on  this  particular  occasion  it  matters  littla 
how  they  are  regarded.  It  is  a  more  interesting  question 
whether  the  statement  is  amyhow  true,  but  one  that  can 
hardly  be  decided  as  yet.  (a.  n.) 

FULTON,  Robert  (1765-1815),  an  American  engineer 
and  mechanician,  was  born  in  1765  at  Little  Britain  in 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  adopted  ths 
profession  of  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  but  he  also, 
even  then,  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
mechanical  pursuits.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  visited 
England,  with  the  view  of  improving  himself  in  art  by  the 
instructions  of  his  countryman  West.  There  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  Earl  Stanhope, 
and  Watt ;  and  partly  by  their  influence  he  was  led  to 
devote  his  attention  more  exclusively  to  mechn,nical  en- 
gineering. In  1793  he  had  conceived  the  design  of  pro- 
pelling vessels  by  steam,  but  did  not  at  that  time  find  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  putting  his  views  into  practice. 
His  time  was  also  much  engrossed  in  devising  a  method  of 
superseding  the  locks  on  canals  by  a  plane  of  double  incline 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1794.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  patents  for 
flax-spinning  and  rope-twisting  machines,  and  various  other 
mechanical  inventions,  bearing  chiefly  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  on  which  latter  subject  he  published  a  trea- 
tise. In  1797  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  remained  for 
seven  years  in  the  house  of  Joel  Barlow,  the  American 
minister  at  the  court  of  France,  prosecuting  his  scientific 
studies.  During  that  period  he  projected  the  first  pano- 
rama ever  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  made  important  experi- 
ments on  submarine  explosives.  These  experiments  were 
further  continued  in  America,  'but  although  Congress 
voted  him  5000  dollars  for  prosecuting  them,  his  plans 
were  finally  declared  impracticable.  It  was  also  at  Paris 
that  he  first  succeeded,  after  repeated  trials,  in  propelling 
a  boat  through  the  water  by  the  aid  of  steam.  In  1806 
he  returned  to  America  and  repeated  the  experiment  on 
a  larger  scale  and  with  more  decided  success.  In  1809 
he  took  out  his  firs»  patent,  but  his  rights  were  disputed, 
and  after  protracted  legislation  a  compromise  was  effected. 
In  1814  Fulton  constructed  the  firstj  United  States' war 
steamer,  and  he  was  engaged  upon  an  improvement  of  his 
submarine  torpedo  when  he  died,  February  24,  1815. 

See  Life  of  EoheH  Fulton,  by  C.  D.  Colden,  18] 7,  find  the  bio- 
graphy by  James  Renwick  in  Spark's  American  Biography. 

FUMITORY,  or  Fumaria,  Linn.  (Germ.  Erdrazich,  Fr. 
Fumcterre),  a  genus  of  annual,  rarely  perennial,  herbs  of  the 
natural  order  Fumariacece,  with  stems  usually  branched  and 
straggling,  often  climbing  by  means  of  their  petioles ;  leavis 
alteinate  and  decompound,  with  narrow  segments ;  flowers 
in  racemes,  small,  tubular,  and  purple  or  whitish,  with 
purple  tips  ;  sepals  2,  and  deciduous ;  petals  4,  and  conni- 
vent,  the  upper  one  saccate  or  spurred  at  the  base,  the  two 
inner  cohering  at  the  apex  ;  stamens  6,  and  in  two  bundles 
opposite  the  outer  petals ;  style  deciduous ;  and  capsule  one- 
seeded  and  indehiscent  There  are  several  British  speciea 
of  the  genus.  The  Common  Fumitory,  F.  officinalis  (Germ. 
Taiibenkropf),  called  by  Shakespeare  the  "  rank  fumitory  " 
or  "fumiter  "  {Henry  7.,  v.  2 ;  Lear,  iv.  4),  is  a  plant  in- 
digenous  to  Europe,  North  Africa,,  and  Asia,  and  is  found  as 
an  introduced  species  in  the  United  States.  It  has  glauc- 
ous leaves  and  pale  or  dark  rose-purple  flowers,  which  bloom 
throughout  the  summer,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  one  or 
two  feet.  It  is  a  common  weed  in  corn-fields,  and  like 
other  members  of  the  genus  flourishes  best  ip  rich  cnltivated 
ground.  In  past  times  it  was  in  esteem  for  its  reputed 
cholagogue  and  other  medicinal  properties,  and  in  England, 
boiled  in  water,  milk,  or  whey,  it  was  used  as  a  cosmetic. 
The  herbage  of  F.  officinalis  and  F.  racemosa  is  used  in 
China  under  the  name  of  Tszc-hwa-ti-ting  as  an  application 
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lor  glandular  swellings,  carbuncle?,  and  abscesses,  and  was 
formerly  valued  in  jaundice,  and'  in  cases  of  accidental 
Bwallowing  of  the  beard  of  grain  (see  F.  Porter  Smith, 
Contrib.  towards  the  Mat.  Medica  .  .  .  of  China,  p.  91), 
1871)..  The  name  fumitory,  Latin  furmis  terra;,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  its  juice  irritates 
the  eyes  like  smoke  (see  Fuchs,  De  Ilisloria  Siirpium,  p. 
338,  1542)  ;but  The  Crete  Ihrhall,  cap.  cLtix.,  1529,  fol., 
following  the  De  Simplici  Medicina  of  Platearius,  fo.  sciii. 
(see  in  Kicolai  Propositi  llispensatorhim  ad  Aromatarios, 
1536),  says  :  "  It  is  called  Fumus  terre.  fume  or  smoke  of 
the  erthe  bycause  it  is  cngendred  of  a  cours  furaosyte  rys- 
ynge  frome  the  erthe  in  grete  quantyte  lyke  smc'e  :  this 
grosse  or  cours  fumosyte  of  the  erthe  wyndeth  and  wrycth 
out :  and  by  workynge  of  the  ayre  and  sonne  it  turneth  into 
this  herbe." 

For  figures  of  various  species  of  fumitory,  see  J.  T.  Boswell  Syme, 
English  Botaniji  vol.  i.,  1863. 

;   FUNCHAL.    See  Madeira. 

\  FUNCTION.  Functionality,  in  Analysis,  is  depend- 
ence on  a  variable  or  variables ;  in  the  case  of  a  single 
variable  v.,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say  that  v  depends  upon 
u,  or  to  say  that  i"  is  a  function  of  it,  only  in  the  latter 
form  of  expression  the  mode  of  dependence  is  embodied  in 
the  term  "  function."  We  have  given  or  known  functions 
euch  as  u-  or  sin  u,  and  the  general  notation  of  the  form 
<f)ii,,  where  the  letter  <j>  is  used  as  a  functional  symbol  to 
■denote  a  function  of  u,  known  or  unknown  as  the  case 
may  be  :  in  each  case  ?;  is  the  independent  variable  or  argu- 
inent  of  the  function,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if  v  be 
a  function  of  «,  then  v  like  u  is  a  variable,  the  values  of  v 
regarded  as  known  servo  to  determine  those  of  u;  that  is, 
we  may  conversely  regard  ?i  as  a  function  of  v.  In  the 
case  of  two  or  more  independent  variables,  say  when  lu 
depends  on  or  is  a  function  of  v,  v,  etc.,  or  w  =  <fi{u,  v,  .  .  ), 
then  u,  V,  .  .  are  the  independent  variables  or  arguments 
■of  the  function;  frequently  when  one  of  these  variables, 
say  u,  is  principally  or  alone  attended  to,  it  is  regarded  as 
the  independent  variable  or  argument  of  the  function,  and 
the  other  variables  v,  &c.,  are  regarded  as  parameters,  the 
values  of  which  serve  to  complete  the  definition  of  the 
function.  We  may  have  a  set  of  quantities  u;  t,  .  .  each 
of  them  a  function  of  the  same  variables  u,  v,  .  .;  and  this 
relation  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  single  functional 
symbol  <^,  [w,  t,  .  .)  =  <f>{u,  v  .  .);  but,  as  to^this,  more 
hereafter. 

The  notion  of  a  function  is  applicable  in  geoiT^etry  and 
mechanics  as  well  as  in  .analysis;  for  instance,'a  point  Q, 
the  position  of  which  depends  upon  that  of  a  variable 
point  P,  may  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  point  P ; 
but  here,  substituting  for  the  points  themselves  the 
coordinates  (of  afty  kind  whatever)  which  determine  their 
positions,  we  may  say  that  the  coordinates  of  Q  are  each 
of  them  a  function  of  the  coordinates  of  P,  and  we  thus 
return  to  the  analytical  notion  of  a  function.  And  in 
what  follows  a  function  is  regarded  exclusively  in  this 
point  of  view,  viz.^  the  variables  are  regarded  as  numbers; 
and  we  attend  to  the  case  of  a  function  of  one  variable 
v=fii.  But  it  has  been  remarked  (see  Equation)  that  it 
is  not  allowable  to  confine  the  attention  to  real  numbers  ; 
a  number  u  must  in  general  be  taken  to  be  a  complex 
number  li  =  x  +  it/,  x  and  y  being  real  numbers,  each 
susceptible  of  continuous  variation  between  the  limits 
-  00 ,  +  CO ,  and  i  denoting  «/  -  1.  In  regard  to  any 
particular  function,  fii,  although  it  may  for  some  purposes 
be  sufficient  to  know  the  value  of  the  function  for  any  real 
value  whatever  of  u,  yet  to  attend  only  to  the  real  values 
of  u  is  an  essentially  incomplete  view  of  the  question ;  to 
properly  know  the  function  it  is  necessary  to  consider  u 
under  tUo  aforesaid  imaginary  or  complex  form  k  =  a;  +  x\]. 


To   a   given  value   x-riy   of  «  there   rorresponds   in 

general  for  v  a  value  or  values  of  the  like  form  u  =  j;'  +  iy, 

aiid  we  obtain  a  geometrical  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 

functional  relation  ?)=/«  by  regarding  x,  y  as  rectangular 

coordinates   of  a  point  P  in  a  plane  11,   and  x,  y    as 

rectangular  coordinates  of  a  point  P'  in  a  plane  (for  greater 

convenience  a  difTurent   plane)  El';    P,  P'  are  thus   the 

geometrical  represent.ations,  or  representative  uoints,  of  the 

!  variables    u-x  +  iy    and   ii'  =  x'  +  iy    respectively ;    and, 

I  according  to  a  locution  above  referred  to,  the  point  P'  ndght 

be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  point  P ;  a  given  valve  of 

I  a=^x-i-iy  '\?>  thus  represented  by  a  point  P  in  the  plaue 

i  n,  and  corresponding  hereto  we  have  a  point  or  points 

I  P'  in  the  plane  11',  representing  (if  more  than  one,  each  of 

them)  a  value  of   the  variable  v  =  7!  +  iy.     And,  if   we 

attend  only  to  the  values  of  u  as  corresponding  to  a  series 

of  positions  of  the  representative  point  P,  we  have  tha 

notion  of  the  " path "  of  a  complex  variable  u  =  z\-iij 

•  Known  Functions. 

1.  The  most  .simiile  kind  of  function  is  the  rational  and  integral 
function.  We  have  the  series  of  powers  «",  «',  .  each  calculable 
n'lt  only  for  a  real  but  also  for  a  complex  value  of  n,  {x  +  iyf^ 
X-  -  iji'  +  2«!/,  (x  +  iyp  =  ar'  -  3x1/*  +  i(3x2  -  y'},  ic,  and 
tlience,  if  n,  b,  .  .  be  real  or  complex  numbers,  th  general  form 
rt  +  tit  +  cu^ .  .  .  +  l-W,  of  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  the 
order  m.  And  taking  two  such  functions,  say  of  the  orders  m  and 
n  respectively,  the  quotient  of  one  of  these  by  the  other  represents 
the  general  form  of  a  rational  function  of  u. 

Tlie  function  which  ne.xt  presents  itself  is  the  algebraical  function, 
and  in  particular  the  algebraical  function  expressible  by  radicals. 
To  take  the  most  simple  case,  suppose  (i/i  being  a  positive  integer) 

that  V"  =  ^  ;  r  is  here  the  irrational  function  =  it*".  Obviously,  if 
w  is  real  and  j)ositive,  there  is  always  a  real  and  positive  value  of  v, 
calculable  to  any  extent  of   approximation   from   the   ecjuation 

i'«  =  u,  which  serves  as  the  defiuition  of  7i^  ;  but  it  is  known  (sea 
Equation)  that  as  well  in  this  case  as  in  the  general  case  where  a 
is  a  comjilex  number  there  are  in  fact  m  values  of  the  function 

w  ;  and  that  for  their  determination  we  require  the  theory  of  tha 
so-called  circular  functions  sine  and  cosine  ;  and  these  depend  on 
the  exponential  function  exp«,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  c', 
which  has  for  its  inverse  the  loj^arithniie  function  log  w  ;  these 
are  all  of  them  transcendental  functions. 

2.  In  a  rational  and  integral  function  a  +  bu  +  cti'^ .  .  .  +  i"ii"*, 
the  number  of  terms  is  finite,  and  the  coefficients  a,  b,:  .  .  k  may 
have  any  values  whatever,"  but  if  wc  imagine  a  like  series 
a  +  bu  -^  cu^  +  .  .  .  extending  to  infinity,  von  constat  that  such 
an  expression  has  any  calculable  value, — that  is,  any  meaning  at  all  ; 
t)ie  coefficients  a,  b,  c  .  .  .  nuist  be  .such  as,  either  for  every  value 
whatever  of  u  (that  is,  for  every  finite  value)  or  for  values  included 
within  certain  limits,  to  make  the  series  convergent.  It  is  easy  to 
see  tliat  the  values  of  n,  6,  c  .  .  may  be  such  as  to  make  the  series 
always  convergent ;  for  instance,,  this  is  the  case  for  the  exponential 
function, 

taking  for  the  moment  u  to  be  real  and  positive,  then  it  is  evident 
thai  however  large  u  may  be,  the  successive  terms  will  become 
ultima*ely  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  series  will  have  a  determi- 
nate calc'.'lable  value.  A  function  thus  expressed  by  means  of  a 
convergent  infinite  series  is  not  in  general  algebraical,  .and  when  it 
is  not  so,  it  is  said  to  be  tran.scendental  (but  observe  that  it  is  in 
nowise  true  thai  we  have  thus  the  most  general  form  of  a  transcen- 
dental function) ;  in  particular,  the  exponential  function  abovo 
written  down  is  not  in  algebraical  function. 

By  forming  the  expression  of  exp  v,  and  multiplying  together 
the  two  series,  we  derive  the  fundamental  property 

exp  u  exp  <•  =  exp  (u  +  v); 
whence  also 

exp  X  exp  iy  =  exp  tx  +  ly) , 

so  that  exp  [x  +  iy)  is  given  as  the  product  of  the  two  scries  exp  j! 
and  exp  j;/.  As  regards  this  last,  if  in  place  oi  c'  we  actually  writa^ 
the  value  iy,  \yc  find 


eip>y: 


=  0-i^+rl?.i--')  +  "(»-i^3+"-)' 


where  obviously  each  series  is  convergent  and  actually  calculable 
for  any  real  value  whatever  of  y ,  calling  tho  two  series  cosine  ;/ 
and  sine  y  respectively,  or  in  the  ordinary  abbreviated  notation  cos  y 
and  sin  y,  the  equation  is 
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esp  ly  =  C03  y  +  i  sin  1/;    '" 
tnd  if  we  herein  for  y  writ*  z,  and  multiply  the  two  expressions 
together,  obserring  that  the  proJuct  wiU  be  =  exp  i  (2/  +  j),  we 
obtain  the  fundamental  efjuations 

■ros  (y  4-  f )  —  cos  y  cos  r  —  sin  y  Bin  z , 
iia  ^  +  £)  =  &iii  y  COS  £  -f  siD  £  cos  y, 

for  the  functions  sine  and  c&sine. 

Taking  y  as  an  angle,  and  defining  as  us'ial  the  sine  and  cosine 
ta  the  ratios  of  the  perpendicular  and  base  respectively  to  the 
radius,  the  sine  and  cosine  will  be  functions  of  y ;  and  we  obtain 
geometrically  the  foregoing  fundamental  equations  for  the  sine 
and  cosine;  but  in  order  to  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  equation 
eip  iy  =  cos  y  +  »  sin  y,  it  is  further  necessary  that  the  angle 
should  be  measured  in  circular  measure,  that  is  by  the  ratio  of  the 
irc  to  the  radius ;  so  that  i  denoting  as  usual  the  number  3  "I^ISS  .  . , 
the  measure  of  a  right  angle  is  =iir.  And  this  being  so,  the  func- 
tiona  sine  and  cosine,  obtained  as  above  by  consideration  of  the 
exponential  function,  have  their  ordinary  geomttrical  significa- 
tions. 

3.  The  foregoing  inrestigation  was  given  in  detail  iu  order  to  the 

completion  of  the  theory  of  the  irrational  function  u".     We  hence- 
forth take  the  theory  of  the  circular  fimctions  as  known,  and  speak 
«f  tan  X,  kc.,  as  the  occasion  may  arise. 
We  have 

~  x-^iy=^  r(coa  0  -i- 1  Bin  0) , 


where,  writing  J^^  +  y'  to  denote  the  positive  value  of  the  s^naie 
root,  W8  have 

T  =  V-r' -h y-,     cosfl=  .,    6in9=   ,  . 

••i'  +  y>  V-s'+y' 

and  therefore  also 


Treating  x,  y  is,  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  a  point  P,  r  is  the 
distance  (regarded  as  positive)  of  this  point  from  uie  origin,  and  6 
is  the  inclination  of  r  to  the  positive  part  of  the  axis  of  a; ;  to  fix 
the  ideas  6  may  be  regarded  as  lying  within  the  limits  0,  x,  or 
0,-T,  according  as  y  is  positive  or  negative  ;  fl  is  thus  completely 
determinate,  except  in  the  case,  z  negutive,  y  =  0,  for  which 
J  is  =  T  or  - 1  indifferently. 
\  And  if  «  =  E  +  iy,  we  hence  have 

=  h       i<'coaL!L?£r  +  <Blni±l£?^ 

1 
where  r"  is  real  and  positive  and  s  has  any  positive  or  negative 

integer  value  whatever,  but  we  thus  obtain  for  u"  only  the  m 
values  corresponding  to  the  values  0,  1,  2  ...  m  - 1  of  «.    More 

jenerally  we  may,  instead  of  the  index  -,  take  the  index  to  be  any 

71 
rational  fraction  ^.     Supposing  this  to  be  in  its  least  terms,  and  m 

to  be  positive,  the  number  of  distinct  values  is  always  ■=  in.    If 

n 
instead  of  ^  we  take  the  index  to  be  the  general  real  or  complex 

quantity  m,  we  have  «",  no  longer  an  algebraical  function  of  u, 
»ad  having  in  general  an  infinity  of  values. 

4.  The  foregoing  equation  eip  (a:  -h  y)  =  exp  i .  exp  y  is  in  fact 
the  equation  of  indices,  o'+»  =  a'  .  at ;  exp  z  is  thus  the  same 
thing  as  e*,  where  e  denotes  a  properly  determined  number,  and 
putting  e'  equal  to  the  series,  and  then  writing  z  =  1,  we  have 

«-l+j  +  j^  +  jY3+&o.,   that  is,  i:  =  2712S...     But  as  well 

theoretically  as  for  convenience  of  printing,  there  is  considerable 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  notation  erp  «.  . 

From  the  equation,  exp  iy  =  cos  y  +  i  sin  y,  we  deduce  exp  ( -  ly) 
=  cos  y  -  i  sin  y,  and  thence 


cos  y  =  1  ^exp  (ly)  +  exp  (-ly)  } 


•'°  »  =  ^  {eip  (fy)  -  exp  ( -  <y)} 
if  we  write  herein  ix  instead  of  y  we  have 

=  5  {exp -r -H  "P  (- r)  ^ 
cip  (-!)]• 


Ein£z 


'  („ 


Tiz.,  these  values  are 

cos  if: 

.  stn  ix  ■■ 


1.2        1.2.3.4^ 
1^.3 


each  of  them  real  when  x  is  real ;   the  functions  in  question 

,3?  z*  '         ,  z*^ 

1  +  rT!  +  I  n  o  .  +  •  •  and  z  +  ,  „  „  +  .  .  . ,  regarded  as  func- 


1.2      1.2.3.4 


1.2.3 


tions  of  X,  are  termed  the  hyperbolic  cosine  and  sine,  and  are  repre> 
sentcd  by  the  notations  cosh  z  and  sinh  z  respectively;  and  simi* 
larly  we  have  the  hyperbolic  tangent  tanh  z,  &c.  :  although  it  13 

easy  to  remember  that  cos  ix,  -  sin  ix,  are  in  fact  real  functions  of  a^ 

and  to  understand  accordingly  the  formulie  wherein  they  occur,  yet 
the  use  of  these  notations  of  the  hyperbolic  functions  is  often  con> 

venient. 

5.  Writing  u  =  exp  v  then  v  is  conversely  a  function  of  u  which 
is  called  the  logarithm  (hyperbolic  logarithm,  to  distinguish  it  fron^ 
the  tabular  or  Briggiair  logarithm),  and  we  write  r  =  log  u,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  we  have  u  =  exp  (log  v.)  (and  it  is  clear  that  if 
u  be  real  and  positive  there  is  always  a  real  and  positive  value  of 
log  w,  in  particular  the  real  logarithm  of  «  is  =  1) ;  it  is  however 
to  be  observed  that  the  logarithm  is  not  a  one-valued  function,  hut 
has  an  infinity  of  values  corresponding  to  the  different  integer 
values  of  a  constant  s ;  in  fact,  if  log  u  be  any  one  of  its  values, 
then  log  V,  +  24nri  is  also  a  value,  for  we  have  exp  (log  u  +  isxi)  = 
exp  log  ti  exp  2sri,  or  since  exp  2sTti  is  =  1,  this  is  =  » ;  that  i" 
lo"  u  +  2mri  is  a  value  of  the  logarithm  of  u. 

We  have 

uv  —  esp  (log  ur)  =  exp  log  u  .  exp  log  p , 

and  hence  the  equation  which  is  commonly  written 

log  UP  =  log  «  +  log  p , 
but  which  requires  the  addition  on  one  side  of  a  term  Isri.     And 
reverting  to  the  equation  x  +  i>j  =  r  (cos  6  +  i  sin  B),  or  as  it  is  con- 
venient to  write  it,  z  +  jy  =  r  exp  iO,  we  hence  have 
— ^_— ==Er.  log(i  +  iy)  =  Iogr+i(9  +  2«ir), 

where  log  r  may  be  taken  to  denote  the  real  logarithm  of  the  real 
positive  quantity  r,  and  fl  the  completely  determinate  angle  defined 
as  already  mentioned. 

Reverting  to  the  function  u",  we  have  a  =  exp  log  a,  and  thence 
u**  =  exp  (m  log  u),  which,  on  account  of  the  infinity  of  values  of 
log  u,  has  in  general  (as  before  remarked)  an  infinity  of  values  ; 
if  u  .=  «,  then  «",  =  exp  (m  log  e),  has  in  general  in  like  manner 
an  infinity  of  values,  but  in  regarding  e"  as  identical  with  the 
one-valued  fiinction  exp  m,  we  take  log  e  to  be  =  its  real  value,  1. 

The  inverse  functions  COS" ^z,  sin"*z,  tan~^z,  are  in  factlogarith* 
mic  functions  ;  thus  in  the  equation  exp  ix  =  cos  z  +  i  sin  z,,  writing 
first  cos  z  =  u,  the  equation  becomes  exp  i  cos"'ii  =  u  -(-  iVl  -  "', 

or  we  have  C03"'«=  -j  log  (u  +  tVl  -  «•),  and  from  the  same  CQua- 

tion, writing  secondly  sinz=u,  we have6in~'«= -7  log  (Vl-"'  +  »'«). 

But  the  formula  for  tan-'u  is  a  more  elegant  one,  as  not  involving 
the  radical  Vl  -  «' ;  we  have 

<  tan  J  =  e^  <.r-c»p  (-ill    _  exp2ix-t 

cip  ixi-exp(-ij)»      exp2tx-t-l 

and  thence 


that  is, 


...        1  -f-  «  tan  X 


z=«log 


1+t' tan  z 
1-itan  i 


or  if  tan  x=-u,  then 

tau"'t<  = 


1  ,.    1  -I-  •a 


The  logarithm  (or  inverse  exponential  function)  and  the  inveiso 
circular  ninctions  preseiit  themselves  as  the  integrals  of  algebraic 
functions 

/f=Iogx. 
whence  also 

/■-^=iloEj±i^  =  Un-»*. 

and 


6.  Each  of  lie  functions  exp  u,  sin  u,  cos  u,  tan  u,  kc. ,  as  a  one. 
valued  function  of  u,  is  in  this  respect  analogous  to  a  rational  func 
tion  of  « ;  and  there  are  further  analogies  of  exp  v,  sm  t:,  cos  u,  to 
a  rational  and  integral  fnnction  ;  and  of  tan  «,  sec  u,  kc,  to  a 
rational  non-integral  function. 

A  rational  and  integral  function  has  a  certain  number  of  roots, 
or  zeros,  each  of  a  given  multiplicity,  and  is  completely  deter- 
mined (except  as  to  a  constant  factor)  when  the  sever^  roots  and 
the  multiplicity  of  each  of  them  is  given  :  i.e.,  if  a,b,e.  .  .  be 
the  roots,    p,  j,  r  .  .  .  their    multiplicities,    then  the   form    U 

A  (1  -  -")'(l  -  r)'.  •  • ;  arational  (non-integral)  function haa 

a  certain  number  of  infinities,  or  poles,  each  of  them  of  a  given 
multiplicity,  viz.,  the  infinities  are  the  roots  or  zeros  of  the  raUonal 
and  integral  function  which  is  its  denominator. 
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The  function  exp  u  has  no  finite  roots,  but  an  infiniCy  of  roots 

^  +  '  )   1 

where  n  is  indefinitely  large  and  positive.  The  function  sin  u 
has  tite  roots  sir  wliere  5  is  any  positive  or  negative  integer 
zero  included  ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  its  roots  are  0  and 
±  sw,  s  now  denoting  any  positive  integer  from   1  to  oo  ;  each 

of  these  is  a  simple  root,  end  we  in  fact  have  sin  u  "  unll  — ^r-, ) . 

Similarly  tho  roots  of  cos  u  are  (s  +  J)  »,  »  denoting  any  positive 
or  negative  integer,  zero  included,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  they 
are  ±  (s  +  J)  t,  s  now  denoting  any  positive  integer  from  0  to  co  ; 

each  root  is   simple,  and  we  have   cos  «  =  n(  1  — , — ^.-rx- ^  )• 

Ohviously  tan  n,  as  the  quotient  sin  «-Hcos  w,  has  both  roots  and 
infinities,  its  roots  being  the  roots  of  sin  «,  its  infinities  tlie  roots 
of  cOs  n  ;  SCO  u  as  the  reciprocal  of  cos  u  has  infinities  only,  these 
■jeing  the  roots  of  cos  !(,  &c.  ',-.-•" 

In  the  foregoing  expression  sin  «  =  Mil  I  1  — --,  j  the  piod^ct 

liiust  be  understood  to  mean  the  limit  of  n"(  1  — ;r^,  |  for  an  indc- 

finitelv  large  positive  integer  value  of  n,  viz.,  the  product  is  first 
to  be  formed  for  the  values  «  =  !,  2,  3  .  .  .  Up  to  a  determinate 
number  n,  and  tlien  n  is  to  be  talten  indefinitely  large.  If, 
separating  the  positive  and  the  negative  values  of  s,  we  cor^sider 

the  product  itTl'lf'^  +  —\  n"  fl  -  ~\  ,  (where  in  the  first  pro- 
duct 3  has  all  tho  positive  integer  values  from  1  to  m,  and  in  the 
second  product  s  has  all  the  positive  integer  values  from  1  to  n), 
then  by  making  m  and  n  each  of  them  indefinitely  large,  the 
function  does  not  approximate  to  sin  u,  unless  wi  :  n  bo  a 
ratio  of  equality.'     And  similarly  as  regards  cos  «,  the  product 

nr/'l  +  ,    '\    ■)   n  f,— ^,-T- V  "  and  n  indefinitely  large,  does 

not  approximate  to  cos  u,  unless  m  :  n  be  a  ratio  of  equality. 
7.  The  functions  sin  u,  cos  tc,  jxre  periodic,  having  the  period  2ir^ 

cos  (»  +  2.)  =  Z  (")  ;    ^"'l    '^'    l'^lf-r"io>l   -.   ciTs  ("  + 

..  _sin 

~  "cos 

going  fractional    forms,  but  some    attention  is  required  ;    thus 

n(ii  +  sir) 
writing,  as  we  may  do,  sin  u 


;  (u  +  1„)  =  Z  (")  ■    ^""^    ^''^    half-period   x,  ^  ("  +  ") 
'  « ;  the  periodicity  may  be  verified  by  means  of  the  fore- 


nsir 


where 


x  tends  from 


-n  to  n,  n  ultimately  infinite,  if  for  u  we  write  w  +  ir,  each  factor 
of  tho  numerator  is  changed  into  the  following  one,  and  the 
numerator  is  unaltered,  save  only  that  there  is  an  introduced  factor 
u  +  (n-l-l)7r  at  the  superior  limit,  and  an  omitted  factor  K-)iirat 
the  inferior  limit ;  the  ratio  of  these  (•«  +  )i+ lir)- (it- mtt),  for  n 
infinite  is  =  -  1,  and  we  thus  have,  as  we  should  have,  sin  (u-l-7i)  = 
-sin  M.  4 

The  most  general  periodic  function  having  no  infinities,  and  each 
root  a  simple  root,  and  having  a  given  period  a,  has  the  form 
A  "sin  ?:::i' -f  B  cos  ?^,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  L^i"Y?^-(-A). 

8.  We  come  now  to  the  Elliptic  Functions;  these  arose  from  tho 
consideration  of  the  integral  /"'ii'f  ,  where  R  is  a  rational  function 

V  y  VX 

of  a-,  and  X  is  the  general  rational  and  integral  quartic  function 
«*  -t-  /3a;'  ■Vyx'  +  Sx-i-i;  a  form  arrived  at  was 

/- dx _  r       dcD 

y^l-x":l-t'x' '  ~-'  ViTJi^i^i ' 

on  putting  therein  x  —  sin  ((),  and  this  last  integral  was  represented 
by  F^,  and  called  the  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind.     In  the 

particular  case  i-  =  0,  the  integral  is   /    ^=-  =  sin- 'x,  and  it  thus 

y  Vl-x- 
appears  that  Ff  is  of  the  nature  of  an  inverse  function ;  for  passing 
to  the  direct  functions  we  write  F(j>'^u,  and  consider .;)  as  hereby 
dt;termincd  as  a  function  of  u,  <t>  =  amplitude  of  v,  or  for  shortness 
am  !(.  And  tho  functions  sin  <fi,  cos  tp,  .and  Vl-i'sin"(;>  were 
then  considered  as  functions  of  the  amplitude,  and  written  sin  am  ii, 
cos  am  u,  A  am  u ;  these  were  afterwards  written  sn  u,  en  u,  dn  ?/, 
which  may  bo  regarded  either  as  mere  abbreviations  of  the  former 
functional  symbols,  or  (in  a  different  point  of  view)  as  functions,  no 
longer  of  am  n.  but  of  v.  itself  as  the  argument  of  the  functions; 
m  is  thus  a  function  in  some  respects  nnaiogous  to  a  sine,  and  en 
and  dn  functions  analogous  to  a  cosine  ,   they  have  tho  correspond- 

.  'The  value  of  the  fu^aioi  ii  qMe.-.Oonun,(l  +  ^)  n"(l  +  -). 
wbciim,  n  arc  each  indelinitely  large,  but  -  not-Lis-^-Jir  sin  v. 


ing  property  that  the  three  functions  ofu-t-v  are  expressible  in  terms 

of  the  functions  of  u  and  of  v.     The  following  formulx  may  be 

mentioned : 

on2  u  =  1  -  sii^  u,  dn'  u  =  ,1  -  -L'  fin'  u, 

sn'  u  =  cnudnu,  ciV  u  =  -sn  u  dn  tf,  dn'  u  =  -i*  sn  'J  en  ti. 

(where  the  accent  denotes  differentiation  in  regard   to  u) ;  and 

the  addition-formulie : 

sn  (li  +  f)  =  6n  u  en  u  dn  u  +  en  (J  en  o  dn  u,  (-^) 

cn(u  +  v)=         en  u  en  0— sn  u  dn  u  an  t>  dno,       (-M 
dn(u  +  i')  =         dnu  dn  D  —  i^  sn  u  en  u  m  0  en  r,  (-i-j 

each  of  the  expressions  on  the  right-hand  side  being  the  numerator 
of  a  fraction  oi  which 

Dcnom.  =  1  -A^  si>-  u  sn'r 
It  may  bo  remarked  that  any  one  of  the  fracti'-nai  expressions, 
dillerentiated  in  regard  to  u  and  to  v  respectively,  gives  the  same 
result;  such  expression  is  therefore  a  function  of  u  +  v,  and  the 
addition-formuliC  can  be  thus  directly  verified. 

9.  The  existence  of  a  denominator  in  the  addition-formulie  sug- 
gests that  sn,  en,  dn  are  not,  like  the  sine  and  cosine,  functions 
having  zeros  only,  without  infinities  ;  they  arc  in  fict  functions, 
having  each  its  own  zeros,  but  having  a  common  set  of  infinities  ; 
moreover,  the  zeios  and  the  infinities  are  simple  zeros  and  infinities 
respectively.  And  this  further  suggests,  what  in  fact  is  the  case, 
that  the  three  functions  are  quotients  having  e.ach  its  own  numerator 
but  a  common  denominator,  say  they  are  the  quotients  of  four 
e-functions,  each  of  them  having  zeros  only  (and  those  simple  zeros) 
but  no  infinities. 

The  functions  su,  en,  dn,  but  not  'he  e-fnnetions,  aro  moreover 
doubly  periodic ;  that  is,  thercexist  values  2u),  2i/  ( =  4  A'aud4(A''+  lA") 
in  the  »rdinary  notation),  such  that  the  sn,  cii,  or  dn  of  u-v2ai, 
and  the  sn,  en,  and  dn  of  w-l-2u  are  equal  to  the  sn,  en,  and  dn 
respectively  of  u  ;  or  say  that  $(«  ■h2w)  =  (J>(»  +  2i/)  =  ifi«,  where  (p  is 
any  one  of  the  three  functions. 

As  regards  this  double  periodicity,  it  is  to  b'e  observed  that  the  equa- 
tions (J)(u  +  2ia)-»i}>u,  (})(!( 4- 2i.)=-<p»,  imply  (/)(«-)- 2Mai -I- 2ni,)-=()))J, 
and  hence  it  easily,  follows  that  if  o,  v  were  commensurable, 
say  if  they  were  multiples  of  some  quantity  a,  we  should  have 
<;)(«-f  2a)  =  (fM,  an  equation  which  would  replace  the  original  two 
e'q,iation3  <(i(!t-f2ai)  =  <Jia,  0(k-)-2u)  =  c()W,  or  there  would  in  this 
cas2  be  only  the  single  period  o  ;  oj  .and  u  must  therefore  be  incom- 
mensurable. And  this  being  so,  they  cannot  have  a  real  ratio, 
for  if  they  had,  the  integer  values  m,  n  could  be  taken  such  as  to 
m.ake  2mai-f2)!u  =  i  times  a  given  ie;J  or  imaginary  value,  t  as 
small  as  ice  please ;  the  ratio  u  :  u  must  be  tlierefore  imaginary  (as 
is  iu  fact  the  case  when  the  values  are  4 A' and  4(A'-n'Ar')). 
.  10.  The  function  sn  «  has  the  zero  0  and  the  zeros  wiiu  +  iiv, 
m  and  n  any  positive  or  negative  integers  whatever,  and  this 
suggests  that  the  numerator  of  sn  u  is  equ.il  to  a  doubly  infinite 
product  (Cayley,  "On  the  Inverse  Elliptic  Functions,"  Cnvit>. 
Math.  JouT.,  t.  iv.,  1845;  and  "  Memoiie  sow  les  fonctions  double- 
meut  periodiques,"  Liouvilie,  t.  x.,  1845).     The  numerator  is  equal 

m  and  re' having  any  positive  or  negative  integer  values  whatever, 
including  zero,  except  that  m,  n  must  not  be  siniultaneou.'ily  =0, 
these  values  being  taken  account  of  in  the  factor  u  outside  the 
product.  But  until  further  defined,  such  a  product  has  no  definite 
value,  nor  consequently  any  meaning  whatever.  Imagine  m,  n  to 
be  coordinates,  and  suppose  that  we  have  surrounding  the  origin  a 
closed  curve  having  the  origin  for  its  centre  (i.e.,  the  curve  is  such 
that  if  a,  /3  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  thereof,  then  -  a,  -  ^  aro 
also  the  coordinates  of  a  point  thereof) ;  suppose  further  that  the 
form  of  the  curve  is  given,  but  that  its  magnitude  depends  upon  a 
parameter  It,  and  that  the  curve  is  such  that,  when  h  is  indcfii.ilely 
large,  each  point  of  the  curve  is  at  an  indefinitely  large  distance 
from  the  origin  ;  for  instance,  the  curve  might  be  a  circle  or  ellipse, 
or  a  parallelogram,  the  origin  being  in  each  case  the  centre.  '  Then  if 
in  the  double  product,  taking  the  value  of  /.  as  given,  we  fir.--t 
give  to  m,  n  all  the  positive  or  nerative  integer  values  (the 
simultaneous  values  0,  0  excluded)  wliich  correspond  to  points 
within  tho  curve,  and  then  make  h  indefinitely  largi-.  the  iiroiliiet 
will  thus  have  a  definite  value  ;  iii(  this  value  u-iH  sdll  be  de/aiuler.l 
on  the.  form  of  the  curie.  Moreover,  varying  in  any  manner  thrt 
form  of  the  ciirvc,  the  latio  of  the  two  values  of  the  (l.)iihlc  product 
will  be  =  exp/Sii',  where  ,8  is  a  determinate  value  depending  only 
on  the  forms  of  the  two  curves;  or  what  is  the  sanie,il;iii^,  if  we 
first  give  to  the  curve  a  certain  form,  soy  we  take  it  to  he  a  circle, 
and  then  give  it  any  other  form,  th?  product  in  the  latter  cose  is 
equal  to  its  former  value  into  cxp.  /3ii',  where  /3  depends  only  upon 
the  form  of  the  curve  in  the  latter  case. 

Considering  the  form  of  the  bounding  curre  as  given,  and  writing 
the  double  product  iu  the  form 

__   /n+niui  +  ntrv 
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the  simultaneous  values  m  —  O,  n  =  0  being  now  aJmit.^/1  !n  t!ic 
jiuiucntor,  although  still  excluded  from  the  (ienominntbr,  then  if 
«'e  write  for  instance  u  +  2u  instead  of  k,  each  factor  ih  the 
numerator  is  changed  into  a  contiguous  factor,  and  the  rutoerator 
remains  uualtercd,  except  that  we  introduce  certain  factors  wliich 
lie  outside  the  bounding  curve,  and  omit  certain  factors  which  lie 
inside  the  bounding  curve  ;  we  in  fact  affect  the  result  by  a  singly 
infinite  series  of  factors  belonging  to  points  adjacent  to  the  bounding 
curve ;  and  it  appears  on  investigation  that  wo  thus  introduce  a 
constant  factor  exp  7(11  +  01).  The  final  result  thus  is  that  the 
product 

does  not  remain  unaltered  when  u  is  changed  into  «  +  2b,  but  that 
it  becomes  therefore  affected  with  a  constant  factor,  cxp  7(ii  +  (ii). 
And  similarly  the  function  does  not  remain  unaltered  when  u  is 
changed  into  u  +  2v,  but  it  becomes  affected  with  a  factor,  exp  5(  ii  +  v). 
The  bounding  curve  may  however  be  taken  such  that  the  function 
is  unaltered  when  u  is  changed  into  u  +  2ti),  this  will  be  the  case  if 
the  curve  is  a  rectangle  such  that  the  length  in  the  direction  of  the 
:a.\is  of  j;i  is  infinitely  great  in  comparison  of  tliat  in  the  direction 
of  tlie  axis  of  n ;  or  it  may  be  taken  such  that  the  function  is 
unaltered  when  u  is  changed  into  ii  +  2v,  tliis  will  be  so  if  the  curve 
be  a  rectangle  such  that  the  length  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  n 
is  indefinitely  great  in  comparison  with  that  in  the  direction  of  the 
.axis  of  III ;  but  the  two  conditions  cannot  be  satisfied  simultaneously. 
_n.  We  have  three  other  like  functions,  viz.,  writing  for  shortness 
m,  n  to  denote  wi  +  i,  n+J  respectively,  and  (?/i,  n]  to  denote 
■mu  +  nu,  then  the  four  functions  are. 

-  -"n  0+,^^,),  nn  (i^^).  nn  (1+^,7,).  nn(i  +  ----,). 

the  bounding  curve  being  in  each  case  the  same ;  and,  dividing  the 
first  three  of  these  each  by  the  last,  we  have  (except  as  to  constant 
factors)  the  three  functions  sn  u,  en  m,  dn  «  ;  writing  in  each  of  the 
four  functions  u  +  2w  Oi  u  +  2uin  place  of  n,  the  functions  acquire 
«ach  of  them  the  same  exponential  factor  exp  y{u  +  «),  or  exp  5(«  +  v), 
and  the  quotient  of  any  two  of  them,  and  therefore  each  of  the 
functions  sn  w,  en  u,  dn  u,  remains  unaltered. 
.  It  is  easily  seen  that,  disregarding  constant  factors,  tho  four 
S-functions  are  in  fact  oie  and  the  same  function,  with  different 
arguments,  or  they  may  be  written  Su,  eiu  +  ^ui),  9(u  +  Ju), 
*(  u  +  Jw  +  Jn) ;  by  what  precedes  tho  functions  may  be  so  determined 
that  they  shall  remain  unaltered  when  u  is  changed  into  «  +  2o> 
•(that  is,  be  singly  periodic),  but  that  the  change  u  into  u  +  2v  shall 
*ffeet  them  eacn  with  the  same  exponential  factor  exp  5(«  +  n). 
i  12.  Taking  the  last-mentioned  property  as  a  definition  of 
the  function  e,  it  appears  that  Ou  may  oe  expressed  as  a  sum  of 
-xponentials  '       ^ 

fo  =  AS  cip  ^\m'+um) , 

where  the  summation  extends  to  all  positive  and  negative  integer 
■values  of  m,  inclijding  zero.  In  fact,  if  we  first  write  herein  u  +  2ui 
instead  of  «,  then  in  each  term  the  index  of  the  exponential  is 

altered  by  —  2ort«,  =  2mirt,and  theterm  itself  thus  remainsunaltered ; 

"that  is,  e(u  +  2ai)  =■  9ii.     But  writing  «  +  2u  In  place  of  «,  each  term 

■Is  changed  into  the  succeeding  term,  into  the  factor  exp  —{ti  +  v); 

in  fact,  making  the  change  In  question  «  Into  i/  +  2t/,  and  writing 
Also  m  -  lin  place  of  m,  v)iv  +  um  becomes  ii{m  -  1 )'  +  (m  +  2i;)(m  - 1 ), 

«» im>'  +  «m -  u  -  i/,andw6thiishaTe«{«  +  2u)-expf  -  -(u  +  u)] .»». 

la  order  to  the  convergency  of  the  series  it  is  necessary  that 

^xp      ^      should  vanish  for  indefinitely  large  values  of  tn,  and 

(his  will  be  so  if  -  be  a  complex  quantity  of  tho  form  n  +  ei.am^a. 
iive ;  for  instance,  this  will  be  the  case  if  a  be  real  and  positive  and 
»  be  -  i  into  a  real  and  positive  quantity,  The  original  definition 
<il  0  as  a  double  product  seems  to  ■put  more  clearly  in  evidence  the 
real  nature  of  this  function,  but  the  new  definition  has  the  advantage 
that  it  admits  of  extension  to  the  fl-funotions  of  two  or  more 
variables.  "  -* — ~"      ' 

The  elliptic  functions  .<;n  u,  en  «.  dn  u,  have  thus  been  expressed 
each  of  them  as  the  quotient  of  two  9.function«,  but  the  question 
arises  to  express  conversely  a  e.function  by  means  of  the  elltptic 
functions ;  thoformis  found  to  be  Ou  =  C  exp  (Au«  +  B/"  /  en'  udu') , 
v\z.,  flu  is  expressible  as  an  exponential,  the  index  of  which 
depends  on  the  double  integral /"/  en'  u  du*. 

The  object  has  been  to  explain  the  general  nature  of  the  elliptio 
functions  sn  u,  en  u.  dn  v,  and  of  the  fl-functions  with  which  they 
arc  thus  intimately  connected ;  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  go  into 
the  theories  of  tho  multiplication,  division,  and  transformation  of 
the  elliptio  functions,  or  into  the  theory  of  tho  elliptic  integrals. 


and  of  tUc  application  of  the  9-functions  to  the  representation  ol 
tiic  elliWlC  inugrals  uf  the  second  and  third  kinds. 

13.  Iflie  reasohiiig  which  slicnvs  thnt  for  a  doubly  periodic  func- 
tion the  ratio  of  the  tivo  periods  2w,  2u  is  imaginary  snows  that  we 
c.-infiot  liavo.  a  function  6/  a  si/ligk  variable,  which  shall  be  triply 
periodic,  or  of  any  higher  order  of  periodicity.  For  if  the  periods 
of  a  triply  periodic  function  (p(it)  were  2m,  2v,  2x,  then  m,  n,  p 
being  any  positive  or  negative  integer  values,'  we  should  have 
<p(u-^2m!u  f2iiu  +  2/ix)  ="<>"';  ".  "i  x  "i"st  be  incommensurable,  for 
if  not,  the  three  iwriods  would  really  reduce  themselves  to  two 
periods,  or  a  single  period ;  and  being  incommensurable,  it 
would  be  possible  to  determine  the  integers  m,  n,  p  in  such  manner 
that  the  real  part  and  also  tho  coefficient  of  i  of  the  expression 
viia +  nv+px  shall  be  each  of  them  as  small  as  we  please,  say 
<ti{ii  +  e)  =  <pu,  and  thence  <p[u  +  kt)  =  <pu  (i  an  integer),  and  kt  as 
near  as  we  please  to  any  given  real  or  imaginary  value  whatever.' 
We  have  thus  the  nugatory  result  fu  —  a  constant,  or  at  least 
the  function  if  not  a  constant  is  a  function  of  an  infinitely  and 
perpetually  discontinuous  kind,  a  conception  of  wKcli  can  hardly 
be  formed.  But  a  function  of  two  variables  may  be  triply  or 
quadruply  periodic — viz.,  we  may  have  a  function  ip{u,  v)  having 
for  u,  V  the  simultaneous  periods  2w,  2w' ;  2i',  2v' ;  2x,  2x'  i 
2i|/,  2\(i' ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  such  that  m,  n,  p,  q  being 
auy  integers  whatever,  we  have  <fi(«  +  2«i<,i-»-2ni/  +  2/)x  +  2?+.. 
i>  +  2»iiD'  +  2nu'  +  2/>x'+'2yit')  =  <p(u,  v) ;  and  similarly  a  function  of 
2k  variables  may  be  27i-tuply  periodic. 

It  is  in  fact  in  this  manner  that  we  pass  from  the  elliptic  functions 
and  the  single  fl-functioiis  to  the  hyperelliptic  or  Abelian  functions 
and  the  mullijile  fl-functions  ;  the  case  next  succeeding  the  elliptio 
functions  is  when  we  have  X,  Y  the  same  rational  and  integral 
sextic  functions  of  x,  y  respectively,  and  then  writing 


f  dz 


dx 


xdx  ■ 


ydu 


•/  ■•i.'^  -/  t       "'.  Vx^.^y' 


rfr, . 


we  regard  certain  symmetrical  functions  of  x,  y,  in  fact  the  ratios 
of  (2*  —  )  16  such  symmetrical  functions  as  functions  of  (u,  v); 
say  we  thus  have  15  hyperelliptic  functions  /{u,  v)  analogous  to 
the  3  elliptic  functions  sn  «,  en  u,  dn  7i,  and  being  quadruply 
periodic.  And  these  are  the  quotients  oflfl  double  6-functions 
'fl(u,  t),  the  general  form  being 

fl(u,  f)  =  A22  ejp  {^a,li,b)im,ny>+mu+nv]. 

where  the  summations  extend  to  all  positive  and  negative  integer 
vali;es  of  (m,  7i) ;  and  we  thus  see  the  form  of  the  fl-function  for  any 
ni/nber  of  variables  whatever.  The  epithet  "hyperelliptic"  is  used 
in  the  case  where  the  differentials  are  of  the  form  just  mentioned 

dx 

7=  ,  where  X  is  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  »;  the  epithet 

"Abelian"  extends  to  the  more  general  case  where  the  differential 
involves  the  irrational  function  of  x,  determined  by  any  rational 
and  integral  eouation  <p{z,  j/)  =  0  whatever. 

As  regards  tne  literature  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  -various  memoirs  by  Riemann,  1851-1866,  arc  republished  in 
the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  Leipsic,  1876  ;  and  shortly  after 
his  death  -we  have  the  Theory:  der  Abehchen  Funclioncn,  by  Clebsch 
and  Gordan,  Leipsic,  1866.  Preceding  this  we  have  by  MM.  Briot 
and  Bouquet,  the  TlUorie  des  Fmtclions  dmiblement  p&noSiqiiC3  et  en 
partimlicr  dcs  Fonctions  EUiptiques,  Paris,  1859,  the  results  o( 
which  are  reproduced  and  developed  in  their  larger  work,  Thiirrit 
dcs  Fonctiena  EUiptiques,  2  ed..  Pans,  1875. 

14.  It  is  proper  to  mention  the  g.imma  (r)  or  n  function, 
r(n  +  l)  =  nn,  =1.2.3.  .  .  n,  whenji  is  a  positive  integer.  In  the 
case  just  referred  to,  n  a  positive  integer,  this  presents  itself  almost 
everywhere  in  analysis, — for  instance,  the  binomial  coefficients, 
and  the  coefficients  of  the  exponential  series  are  expressible  by 
means  of  such  functions  of  a  number  n.     The  definition  for  any 

real  positive  value  of  n  was  taken  to  be  Vn  -fa  '  x''~^<^dx ;  it  it 

then  shown  that,  n  being  real  and  positivii,  r  (n  +  1)  —  nTn,  and 
by  assuming  that  this  equation  holds  good  for  positive  or  negative 
real  values  of  n,  the  definition  is  extended  to  real  negative  values  ; 
the  equation  gives  rl  •"  OPO,  that  is  TO  -  oo ,  and  similar)  r 
r(-n)  —  <K,  where-n  is  any  negative  integer.  The  definition  ly 
the  definite  integral  has  been  or  may  be  extended  to  imaginary 
values  of  n,  but  the  theory  is  not  an  established  one.  A  offiiu- 
tion   extending    to   all  values  of   n    is    thit   of  Gauss    nn  — 

13  3  Jb 

limit.    ^  .  ,'     .  q"    ^  o'     '  .,  ^t  *".  the  ultimate  value  .of  k 
n  +  l.n  +  z.n  +  o  .  .  .  n  +n 

being  ■=  oo  ;  but  the  function  is  chiefly  considered  for  real  values  of 

the  variable. 

A  formula  for  the  calculation  when  «b  has  a  large  real  and 

positive  value  is  IXx  =  V2ir  l'"*''  c.xp  (  -  i  +  fo^  +■••},  or  at 
this  may  also  be  written  (neglecting  the  negative  powers  of  *) 
nt - y 2ir  exp  {{x  +  i)  log  x-x] . 
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FUNCTION 


Mother  formula  is  r^r  (1  -'^)=^~lt  or  n3  this  may  also  be 

written,  n(x-l)n(-5r)=  3-;^^. 

.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  function  n  serves  to  express  the 
product  of  a  set  of  factors  in  arithmetical  progression,  we  have 

[x+a)(x+2a)  .  .  .  '-  +  ma)  =  a-('5  +  l"\  ('£  +  2)  .  .  (i+m)" 

""^  \a  ^^J'^^a'  ^^'^  '^^  consequently  express  by  means  of 
it  the  product  of  any  number  of  the  factors  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  factorial  expession  of  sin  u.    Starting  from  the  form 

«n"^  1  +— jn"(l  —  -j,  where  n  is  here  as  before  the  sign  of 

a  product  of  factors  corresponding  to  the  different  integer  values  of 
I,  this  ia  thus  converted  into 

•■na+m)n(-».^nQn(--)nmn„ 

or  as  this  may  also  be  written — 

,n(^m)n(-^„)-Hna-i)n(-?)n„n,, 
which  in  virtue  of 


becomes 


:  sin  <'n(^+m)  n(-^+n)  T-nmn«. 


m  and  n  are  here  large  and  positive,  and  calculating  the  second 
factor  by  means  of  the  formula  fbr  Hr,  in  this  case  we  have  the 
before-mentioned  formula  -  -  -  ;  -~  -  ^  -  ::;  , 

The  gamma  or  n  function  is  tho  so-called  second  Eulerian  integral ; 
the  first  Eulerian  integral/    xf^l-x)'i-''dx,  -=  ^p^^-^^  (p  -t-  5), 

is  at  once  expressible  in  terms  of  r,  and  is  therefore  not  a  new 
function  to  be  considered. 
15.  Wo  have  the  function  defined  by  its  expression  as  a  hyper- 
,    ,       o-fl         a.a  +  l.g.B  +  l.  ,     . 
geometric  series  r.(o,  $,y,  u)  =  l  +  j—  ^  +  1  2  -y+l r2"  +°"^-> 

I.e.,  this  expression  of  the  function  serves  as  a  definition,  if  the  series 
be  finite,  or  if  being  infinite  it  ia  convergent.  The  function  may  also 
be  defined  as  a  definite  integral ;  in  other  words,  if  in  the  integral 


y  0  _^:rrr 


we  expand  the  factor  (1  -  iix)  "^  in  powers  oiux,  and  then  integrate 
each  term  separately  by  the  formula  for  the  second  Kulerian  integral, 
the  result  is 


which  is 

Ta'.TS' 


'    ..'.    "'■     '■'+^-  y'-  y'+'^ 


1  + 


U'-H. 


■) 


r(o'  +  e')(  o'  +  3'.l  a'  +  p.a'  +  e'+l.i.      .2 

or    writing    a',  ff,  y'  =  a,  y  -  a,  $    respectively,    this    is   = 
°  ^f'"'  r  [a,  $,  y,  u),  80  that  the  new  definition  is  r  (a,  fl,  y,  u)  = 


Faro  -  a) 


r-y 


■/:- 


■'(i->i''- 


1        —  fl 

(1  -  ux)    '^dx  ;  but  this  is  in  like 


manner  only  a  definition  under  the  proper  limitations  as  to  the 
values  of  a,/3,  y,  u.  It  is  not  here  considered  how  the  definition  is 
to  be  extended  so  as  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  function  r(o,  /3,  7,  u) 
for  all  values,  say  of  the  parameters  a,  /3,  y,  and  of  the  variabln  u. 
There  are  included  a  large  number  of  special  forms  which  are  either 
algebraic  or  circular  or  exponential,  for  instance  r  (a,  ft  ftM)  = 

{\  -u)~  ",  &c.-,  or  which  are  special  transcendents  which  have  been 
separately  studied,  for  instance  Bessel's  fimctions,  the  Legendrian 
functions  X_^  'presently  referred  to,  series  occurring  in  the  develop- 
menfifcf  the  reciprocal  of  the  distance  between  two  planets,  &c. 

16.  There  is  a  class  of  functions  depending  upon  a  variable  or 
Tariables  x,y.,  and  a  parameter  n,  say  the  function  for  the  para- 
meter n  is  X^  such  that  the  product  of  two  functions  having  tho 
same  variables,  multiplied  it  may  bo  by  a  given  function  of 
tlie  variables,  and  integrated  between  given  limits,  gives  a  result 
—  0  or  not  =  0,  "according  as  the  parameters  are  unequal  or  equal ; 

/CrX,  X,  dxd]/  .  .  -  0 ,  but  /\3\^-dx  not  =  0  ;  the  admis- 
sible values  of  the  parameters  being  cither  any  intcgcnavalups,  or 
tt  may  be  the  roots  of  a  determinate  algebraic  or  transcendental 


equation ;  and  the  functions  X„  mfj'  be  either  algebraical  of' 
transcendental      For  instance,   sucti  a  function  is  cos  nx  ;   n 

and  n  being  integers,  we  have  /_      cos  iiix .  cos  nxdx  =   0.   but 

/  co%^nxdx=\f  Assuming  the  existence  of  the  expansion 
ol  a  function /r,  in  a  series  of  multiple  cosines,  we  thus  obtain  at 
once  the  well-known  Fourier  series,  wherein  the  coefficient  of 

cos nu;  is  =  Jt  /  cos  mx.fx  dx.  The  question  whether  the  pro- 
cess is  applicable  is  elaborately  discussed  in  Kiemann's  memoir 
(1864),  VebcT  dit  DaraUUbarkeU  cbxcT  Function  durch  tine  Irigono- 
melrische  Keihe,  No.  xii.  in  the  collected  works.  And  again  wo 
have  the  Legendrian  functions,  which  present  themselves  as  tho 
coefficients  of  the  successive  powers  of  a  in  the  development  of 
(1  -ra  +  o')-*,  Xj  "  1,  X,  -  x,  Xj  ={  (I'-i),   &c.  :   here  m,  n 

being  any  positive  integers/     X.X„(ir  =  0,  but  /  '  X.eir=  — ?- 

".  J  -\  J -\    '        2tt  +  l- 

And  we  have  also  Laplace's  functions,  &c 

Functions  in  Oeneral. 

17.  In  what  precedes  a  review  has  been  given,  not  by  any  means 
an  exhaustive  one,  but  embracing  the  most  important  kinds  of 
known  functions;  but  there  are  questions  to  be  considered  ■  jn 
regard  to  functions  in  general. 

A  function  of  z  -1-  iy  has  been  built  up  by  means  of  analytical 
operations  performed  upon  x  +  iy,  {x  +  iy)'  =  x"  +  t/'  -H  i.  2ry, 
&c.,  and  the  question  *next  referred  to  has  not  arisen.  Butobser\-e 
that,  knowing  x  +  iy,  we  know  x  and  y,  and  therefore  any  tv/o 
given  functions  (p  {x,  y),  t^  {x,y)o{  x  and  y :  we  therefore  also  know 
<p(x,  y)  +  i  >j/  (x,.y),  and  the  question  is,  whether  such  a  function 
of  X,  y  (being  ktiown  when  x  +  iy  is  known)  is  to  be  regarded  .is  a 
function  o(x  +  iy;  and  if  not,  what  is  the  condition  to  be  satisfied, 
in  order  that  (p  {x,  y)  +  i  t^  {x,  y)  may  be  a  function  oi  x  -^  iy. 
Cauchy  ac  one  time  considered  that  the  general  form  was  to  bo 
regarded  as  a  function  oCx  +  iy,  and  he  introduced  the  expression 
**fonction  monogfene,"  monogeiious  function,  to  denote  the  more 
restricted  form  which  is  the  proper  function  of  a  -H  iy. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  above  general  form,  say  x'  +  iy'" 
<P  {x,  y)  +  t  <('  {x,  y),  where  (p,  4  ?re  any  real  functions  of  the  real 
v-riables  (x,  y)  ;  or  what  is  the  s  .ne  thing,  as^^umc  .t' =  <p  (x,  y), 
y  —  i^  (x,  y) ;  if  these  functions  have  each  or  either  of  them  niore 
tiian  one  value,  we  attend  only  to  one  value  of  each  of  them.  We 
may  then  as  before  take  x,  y  to  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  P  in 
a  plane  n,  and  x',  y'  to  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  P'  in  a  plane 
n .  If  for  any  given  values  oi  x,  y  the  increments  of  (p  (x,  y), 
4>  (x,  y)  corresponding  to  the  indefinitely  small  real  increments 
A,  k  of  X,  2/  be  AA  +  Bt,  CA  -t-  D» .  A,B,C,D  being  functions  ot 
X,  y,  then  if  the  new  coordinates  cf  P  are  x+h,  y  +  k,  the  new 
coordinates  ot  P  will  be  x'+ AA+B*,  y'  +  Ch  +  Dk;  or  P,  P'  wnll 
respectivly  describe  tiie  indcfisitfjy  small  straight  paths  at  the 

inclinations  tan-l-  ,  tan-l   — — ;-,   to  the  axes  cf  x,  x' respect- 

h  A«  +  iik 

ively ;  calling  these  angles  $,  &,  we  have  therefore  tan  6'  — 
C  +  D  tan  e       „       .         ,      ^,    ,    ,       .  ,  , 

A  -H  B  tan  fl  '     ^"'^  '"  order  that  x  -^  xij  may  be  =  <fi(x  -h  iy),  a 

function  of  x  +  ti/,  the  condition  to  be  satisfied  is  that  the  incre- 
ment of  x'-htY  shall  be  proportion.il  to  the  increment  h-^ikoi 
x  +  iy,  or  say  that  it  sh.iU  be  =  (A-n»{A  +  ti).  ^.  M  being  functions 
of  X,  y,  but  independent  of  A,  k  ;  we  must  therefore  h.ive  AA  +  B*, 
Ch  +  i>k  =  Kh  -  Ilk,  fih  +  \k  respectively,  that  is  A,  B,  C,  D  = 
K,  -fi,  IX,  A.  respectively,  and  the  equation  for  tan  e"  thus  becomes 

,      ft  +\  tan  0      .  ■  ■      t^       X  V  ■       r 

tan  e^  =  r 1 — „  :  hence  wnting  r  ■=  tan  o,  where  a  is  a  func- 

\- H  tan  0  '  °  \ 

tan  a  +  tan  B 
tion  of  X,  y,  but  independent  of  !t,  k,  we  have  tnn  (T  = ;_  t^n  atan  9 ' 

that  is  e'  =  a  -f  e  ;  or  for  the  given  points  {x,y),  {x',f),  the  path 
of  P  being  at  any  inclination  whatever  6  to  the  axis  of  x,  the  path 
of  P'  is  at  the  inclination  9  +  constant  angle  o  to  the  axis  of  x  ; 
also  {\h- iikT--\-{tJi  +  \k)-=[\-  +  ii'){h-  +  l?-),  i.c.,  the  lengths  ol 
the  paths  are  in  a  constant  ratio. 
The  condition  may  be  written  S(x'+iy')  =  {\  +  iii)(.Sx  +  iSy) ;  or 

what  13  the  same  thing  \ax    '^  ^ dx'  J       "^  \Sy   "^  '  dy  )    ■'" 
dx'        dx/      ,      .  ,  /rff         cy\ 

dj^  _  .  (d£        .  <¥> 
dy  ~'^\dx    +  'rfx, 

dx'  d'lf 

dy    "   ~  dx'  dy   ~  dx 

that  x"  -t-  i-ij  m.ay  be  a  function  of  x  +  iy:  they  obviously  imply 

>.'"x'       d-x'       .    d'y'       dhj  -  ./.   , ,       r      ,■        r 

0,  -T^  +  j-T  ■=  0;  and  if  X  be  a  function  of  X,  2/j 


{\  +  ifi)  {Sx+iiy),  that  is,    ^^^ 

,    rfx'         di/         (dJ        .dy'\     ,,    ,. 
=  i(A  +  iV);  consequently^  +  »d7  =  ''is"  +  'rfly''  '      ^ 

=   -  -T^ ,  j^  =  J- ,  as  the   analytical   conditions  in  order 


•ill'         rfj/'.-T.    '  rfj:' 
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satisfying  thf  first  of  these  conditions,  then  -  j~  <^  +  ^  dtj  ia  & 

:omplete  differenfial,  and  y'=/  ("^'^"'■S"''^) 

18.  We  have  in  what  just  precedes  tlie  ordinary  behaviour  of  a 
fimction  <p{x  +  iy)  in  the  neighboufhood  of  the  value  x  +  iy  of  the 
argument  or  rmint  x  +  iy  ;  or  say  the  behaviour  iu  regard  to  a 
point  X+iy  such  that  the  fu::"tion  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tliis 
pqjnt  a  eoniinumis  function  of  x  +  iy(oT  that  the  point  is  not  a 
point  of  discontinuity) :  the  correlative  definition  of  continuity  will 
be  that  the  function  pix  +  ii/),  assumed  to  have  at  the  given  point 
r+iy  a  single  finite  value,  is  continuous  in  the  neighbourhcKid  oi 
this  point,  when  the  point  x  +  iy  describing  continuously  a  straight 
inlinitesimalelBniBnt  A  +  iJc,  thepoint  <p{x  +  iy)describes  continuously 
a  straight  infinitesimal  element  (x  +  i^)(A+ti) ;  or  what  is  really 
the  same  thing,  when  the  function  (x  +  iy)  has  at  the  point  z  +  iy  a 
differential  coefficient 

19.  It  would  doubtless  be  possible  to  give  for  the  continuity  of  a 
function  <p{x+iy)  a  le-is  stringent  definition  not  implying  the 
existence  of  a  differential  coefficient ;  but  we  have  this  theory  only 
in  regard  to  the  functions  ijia;  of  a  real  variable  in  memoirs  by 
liiemann,  Hankel,  Dubois  Reyraoud,  Schwp.r;,  Gilbert,  Elein,  and 
Uarboux.  The  last-mentioned  geometer,  in  his  "  Memoire  sur  les 
functions  discontinues,"  Jour.  cU  Vicolt  Vormale,  t.  iv.  (1875) 
pp.  57-112,  gives  (after  Bonnet)  the  following  definition  of  a  con- 
tinuous function  (observe  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  real 
quantities  only) : — the  function  f{x)  is  continnoos  for  the  value 
1=1,)  when  h  and  t  being  positive  quantities  as  small  as  we  please, 
and  8  any  positive  quantity  at  pleasure  between  0  and  1,  we  have 
for  aU  the  values  of  9  /lXi,±Bh)-f{x\  less  in  absolute  magnitude 
than  t ;  and  moreover  Jlx)  is  continuous  through  the  interval 
«e,  Xi  (x,  >  X(j,  that  is,  nearer -t-co)  when /(j:)  is  continuous  for 
every  value  of  a:  between  Xq  and  a:,,  and,  k  tending  to  zero  through 
positive  values,  /(x^  +  h)  and  {Xf^-h)  tend  to  the  \imits/[x^),fix,) 
respectively.  It  U  possible,  consistently  with  this  definition,  to 
form  continuous  functions  not  having  in  any  proper  sense  a 
diHerential  coefficient,  and  having  other  anomalous  properties  ; 
thus  if  dj,  flj,  Oj  .  .  .  be  an  iufinite  series  of  real  positive  or 
negative  quantities,  snch  that  the  series  2a^  is  absolutely  con- 
vergent {i.e.,  the  sum  2  ±  a^,  each  term  being  made  positive,  is 

convergent),  then  the  function  2<i„(sin  n«:)'  is  a  continuous  func- 
tion actually  calculable  for  any  assumed  value  of  x ;  but  it  is  shown 

in   the  memoir  that,  taking  x  =  any  commensurable  value  2 

9 
whatever,  *nd  then  writing  z=  2  -^  A,  ft  indefinitely  small,   the 

increment  of  the  function  is  of  the  form  (i  +  f)A',  it  finite,  e  an 
indefinitely  small  quantity  vanishing  with  ft  ;  there  is  thus  no 
tenn  varying  with  ft,  nor  consequently  any  diflerential  co-efficient. 
See  also  P.iemann's  Memoir  Ueber  die  barstellbarheU,  &c.  (No. 
xii.  in  the  collected  works)  already  referred  to. 

20.  It  was  necessary  to  allude  to  the  foregoing  theory  of  (as  they 
may  bo  termed)  infinitely  discontinnon,s  functions ;  but  the 
ordinary  and  most  important  functions  of  analysis  are  those  which 
aro  continuous,  except  for  a  finite  number  (or  it  may  be  an  infinite 
number)  of  points  of  discontinuity.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a 
point  at  which  the  function  becomes  infinite  is  ipso  facto  a  point  of 
discontinuity  ;  a  value  of  the  vatiable  for  which  the  function 
becomes  infinite  is,  as  already  mentioned,  said  to  be  an  "infinity" 
(or  a  "  pole  ")  of  the  function  ;  thus,  in  the  ca.«e  of  a  rational 
function  expressed  as  a  fraction  in  its  least  terms,  if  the  denomina- 
tor contains  a  factor  {x—a^,  a  a  real  or  imnginary  value,  m  a 
positive  integer,  then  a  is  said  tu  be  an  infinity  of  the  m-th  ordei 
(and  in  the  particulA  case  m  =  l,  it  is  said  to  be  a  simple  infinity). 
The  oircnlar  functions  tan  k,  see  a  are  instances  of  a  function  having 
an  infinite  number  of  simple  infinities. 

A  rational  function  is  a  one-valued  function,  and  in  regard  to  a 
rational  function  the  infinities  are  the  only  points  of  discontinuity  ; 
but  a  one-valued  function  may  have  points  of  discontinuity  of 
a  character    quite    distinct    from   an   infinity  :    for  instance,   in 

theexponential  function  eip  [  —^  j  where  a  is  real  or  imaginary, 

the  value  «(.=z+iy)=a,  is  a  point  of  discontinuity  but  not  an 

iofinity  ;  taking  u  =  a+pe    .where  p  is  an  indefinitely  small  real 

positive  gnantity,  tlie  value  of  the  function  is  exp  ( -c~"'),  = 

ezp  .  (cos  a  - 1  sin  a),  which  is  indefinitely  large  or  indefinitely 
small  according  as  cos  a  is  positive  or  negative,  and  in  the  separating 
case  cos  «  =  0,   and  therefore  sin  a=  ±  1,   it  is  =  cos  -±  isin— 

whicli  is  indeterminate.    If  inslead  of  exp we  consider  a  linear 


function  j  A-l-B  exp j  -i,  )  c  -f  D  exp j  ,  then  writing 

as  before  u  =  a  +  pc",  the  value  is  =  A  -^  C,  or=B  -;-  D,  according 
as  cos  a  is  negative  or  positive.  As  regards  the  theory  of  one-valued 
functions  in  general,  the  memoir  by  Weierstrass,  "Zur  Theorie 
der  eindcutigen  analytischen  Functionen,"  £ert.  Abh.  1876,  pp. 
11-60,  may  be  referred  to. 

21.  A  one-valued  function  ex  vi  termini  cannot  have  a  point 
of  discontinuity  of  the  kind  next  referred  to  ;  if  the  representative 
point  P,  moving  in  any  manner  whatever,  returns  to  its  original 
position,  the  corresponding  point  P*  cannot  but  return  to  its 
original  position.  But  consider  a  many-valued  function,  say  an 
n-valued  function  a;'-^iy',  oix  +  iy  ;  to  each  position  of  f  there 
cnriespond  n  positions,  in  general  all  of  them  difierent,  of  P. 
But  the  point  P  may  be  such  that  (to  take  the  most  simple  case) 
two  of  the  correspondiug  points  P*  coincide  with  eteh  other,  say 
such  a  position  of  P  is  at  V,  then  (using  for  greater  distinctness  a 
different  letter  W  instead  of  V'j  corresponding  thereto  we  have 
two  coiucident  points  (W),  and  n-2  other  points  W;  V  is  then  a 
branch-point  (Verzweigungspunkt).  Taking  for  P  any  point  which 
is  not  a  branch-point,  theu  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  value  each 
of  the  n  functions  z'-Hiy  is  a  continuous  function  of  x  +  iy,  and  by 
what  precedes,  if  P  describing  an  infinitely  small  closed  curve  (or 
oval)  return  to  its  original  position,  then  each  of  the  corresponding 
points  P  describing  a  corresponding  indefinitely  small  oval  will 
return  to  its  original  position.  But  imagine  the  oval  described  by 
P  to  be  gradually  enlarged,  so  that  it  comes  to  pass  through  a 
branch-point  ^';  the  ovals  described  by  two  of  the  corresponding 
points  P"  will  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  will  come  to 
unite  at  the  jwint  (W'),  each  oval  then  sharpening  i*self  out  so 
that  the  two  form  together  a  figure  of  eight.  And  if  we  imagine 
the  oval  described  by  P  to  be  still  further  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
within  it  the  point  V,  then  the  figure  of  eight,  losing  the  crossing, 
will  be  at  first  an  hour-glass  form,  or  twice-indented  oval,  and 
ultimately  in  form  an  ordinary  oval,  but  having  the  character  of  a 
twofold  oval ;  i.e.,  to  the  oval  described  by  P  (and  which  surrounds 
the  branch-point  V)  there  wiU  correspond  this  twofold  oval,  and 
n-2  onefold  ovals,  in  such  wise  that  to  a  given  position  of  P  on  its 
oval  there  correspond  two  points,  say  P,',  P,',  on  the  twofold  oval, 
and  n-2  points  P3',  .  .  .  P„',  each  on  its  own  onefold  oval.  And 
then  as  P  describing  its  oval  returns  to  its  original  position,  the 
point  Pi'  describing  a  portion  only  of  the  twofold  oval,  will  pass 
to  the  original  position  of  P,',  while  the  point  Pj'  describing  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  twofold  oval  will  pass  to  the  original 
position  of  Pj' ;  the  other  points  Pj',  .  .  P.',  describing  each  of 
them  its  own  onefold  oval,  will  return  each  of  them  to  its  original 
position.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  when  the  oval 
described  by  P  surrounds  two  or  more  of  the  branch-points  V,  the 
corresponding  curves  for  P*  may  be  a  system  of  manifold  ovals, 
such  that  the  sum  of  the  manifoldness  is  always  =  n,  and  to  con- 
ceive in  a  general  way  the  behaviour  of  the  corresponding  points 
P  and  P. 

Writing  for  a  momenta  +  iy—u,  x'  +  iy'  =  v,  the  branch-points 
are  the  points  of  contact  of  parallel  tangents  to  the  curve  ip{u,  r)  = 
0,  a  line  through  a  cusp  (but  not  a  line  through  a  node),  being 
reckoned  as  a  tangent ;  that  is,  if  tliis  be  a  curve  of  the  order  n 
and  class  m,  with  J  nodes  and  k  cusps,  the  number  of  branch- 
points is=m  +  K,  that  is.  It  is  =  n'-n-2!- 2k,  or  if  />,— 
4  (n- l)(n-2)-S-«r,  be  the  drficicrury,  then  the  number  is — 
2n  -  2  -f  2p. 

To  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  n-valued  algebraical  function 
3!  ■^  ty"  of  the  complex  variable  x  -f  iy,  Riemann  inti-oduces  the 
notion  of  a  surface  composed  of  n  coincident  planes  or  sheets,  such 
that  the  transition  from  one  sheet  to  another  is  made  at  the  branch- 
points, and  that  the  n  sheets  form  together  a  multiply-connected 
surface,  which  can  be  by  cross-cuts  (Querschnitte),  converted  into 
a  simply-connected  surface  ;  the  n-valued  function  x!  +  i\/  becomes 
thus  a  one-volued  function  of  x  +  iy,  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
point  on  some  determinate  sheet  of  the  surface  :  and  upon  snch 
considerations  he  founds  the  whole  theory  of  the  functions  which 
arise  fi-om  the  intf  potion  of  the  di  flerential  expressions  depending  on 
the  n-valaed  algebraical  function  (that  is,  any  irrational  algebraical 
function  whatever)  of  the  independent  variable,  establishing  as 
part  of  tlie  investigation  the  theory  of  the  multiple  fl-functions. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  further  account  of  these  investi- 
gations. 

The  Caku!u3  of  Functions. 

22.  The  so-called  Calculus  of  Functions,  as  considered  chiefly  by 
Herschel  and  Babbage  and  De  Morgan,  is  not  so  much  a  theory  of 
functions  as  a  theory  of  the  solution  of  functional  equations  ;  or,  as 
perhaps  should  rather  be  said,  the  solution  of  functional  equations 
by  means  of  known  functions,  or  symbols, — the  epithet  known 
being  here  used  in  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  analysis.  Thus 
for  a  functional  equation  ^x  -f-  ^y  =  (p(xy),  taking  the  logarithm  as 
a  known  function  the  solution  is  ^  —  c  lug  x;  or  if  the  Irc^irithm  is 
not  taken  to  be  a  known  function,  then  a  solatiou  may  Ui  obtaineJ 
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fcy  means  of  the  sign  of  integration  ^x  —  cj   • 

bliBhment  of  the  properties  of  the  function  logarithm  ^lJi5urae.l  to  be 
previously  unknown)  would  not  bo  considered  as  coming  within 
the  theory.  A  class  of  equations  specially  considered  is  wiierc 
ox,  ite,  .  .  .  being  given  lunctions  of  x,  the  unknown  function  <;> 
is  to  be  determined  by  means  of  a  given  relation  between  x.  <^x, 
*«,  a^x,  ,  . ;  in  reticular  the  given  relation  may  be  between 
a,  <l>x,  (pax;  this  can  be  at  once  reduced  to  equations  of  finito 
differences  ;  for  writing  x  -  k„,  ox-w^,,  we  have  ti„^.,  ■=•  ou„, 
giving  u  ,  and  therefore  also  x,  each  of  them  as  a  function  of  n  ; 
and  then  writing  (px  =  v  ,  (pax  will  be  the  same  function  of  n  +  1, 
=  1'  ,,  and  the  given  relation  is  again  an  equation  of  finite 
differences  in  v^^, ,  i'„,  and  n;  vre  have  thus  v„,  =  (px,  as  a 
function  of  )i,  that  is,  of  ar.  As  regards  the  equation  w^^j  —  au„, 
considered  in  itself  apart  from  what  precedes,  observe  that  this  is 
satisfied  by  witiiig  u^  =  a"{x),  or  the  question  of  solving  this 
equation  of  finite  differences  Is  in  fact  identical  with  that  of  finding 
the  Jt-th  function  a"  (x),  where  a{x)  is  a  given  function  of  r.  It  of 
course  depends  on  the  form  of  o(x)  whether  this  question  admits 
bf  solution  in  any  proper  sense  ;  thus,  for  a  function  such  as  log  r, 
the  n-th  logarithm  is  expressible  in  its  original  function  log"^, 
(  =  log  log  .  .  .  x),  and  not  in  any  other  form.     But  there  are 

forms,  for  instance  ar-— ^— ,  where  the  n-th  function  a"x  is  a 
0  +  fi* 

A  +  Bb 

function  of  the  like  form  o"a:  -  ^  ,   y^  ,  in  which  the  actual  value 

can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  n  ;  if  a  be  such  a  form,  then- 
ifacf'"',  whatever  (p  may  be,  is  a  like  form,  for  we  obWously  have 
(((fai?"')"  —  (paPp'^.  The  determination  of  the  n-th  function  is  in 
fact  a  leading  question  in  the  calculus  of  functions. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  considering  the  case  of  two  variables,  if 
for  instance  a{x,  y)  denote  a  given  function  of  x,  'y,  the  notation 
a'^{x,  y)  is  altogetlier  meaningless ;  in  order  to  generalize  the 
question  we  require  an  extended  notation  wherein  a  single  func- 
tional symbol  is  used  to  denote  two  functions  of  the  two  variables, 
thus  (p(x,y)  —  a[x,y),  P(,x,y),  a  and  /3  given  functions;  writing 
froiio  shortness  x,  =  a(a:,  y),  y^  =  P(x,y),  then  (p-(x,y)  will  denote 
^(arj,  2/,),  that  is,  two  functions  at*,,!/,),  /3(x,.t/,),  say  these  are 
*si  J/«  I  'A'C^i  y)  w'"  denote  ef>(Xj,  3/ji,  and  soon,  so  that  i;>"(.i;,  y) 
will  have  a  determinate  meaning-  And  the  like  is  obviously  the 
case  in  regard  to  any  number  of  variables,  the  single  functional 
BVnibol  denoting  in  each  case  a  set  of  functions  equal  in  number  to 
the  variables. 

FUNDS,  FUNDING  SYSTEM.    See  National  Debt. 

FUNEN.     See  Denmakk. 

FUNERAL  RITES,  ceremonies  attending  the  burial, 
burning,  or  disposal  otherwise  of  the  dead. 

The  prevalent  modes  of  disposal  are  very  various.  The 
rudest  is  that  of  certain  uomadic  tribes,  who,  from  the  exi- 
gency of  their  wandering  life,  simply  expose  their  dead,  un- 
less thecustom  of  some  tribesin  modern  Guinea  be  still  ruder, 
who,  like  the  ancient  Ichthyophagi,  throw  their  dead  into  the 
Bea,  and  think  they  have  thus  got  rid  of  corpse  aud  ghost  to- 
gether. .In  exposing  the  dead,  various  rules  prevail :  some 
leave  them  where  they  die  and  move  their  own  camp  on  to 
other  hunting  grounds;  others,  like  the  Wanyamwesi,  carry 
them  a  little  distance  into  the  forest  and  leave  them  to  be 
devoured  by  beasts  of  prey ;  while  others  still,  like  the 
Kamtchadales,  refine  upon  this  practice,  and  keep  special 
dogs  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  dead,  reconciling 
themselves  to  this  custom  by  the  doctrine  that  they  who  are 
eaten  by  dogs  here  will  drive  fine  dogs  in  the  other  world. 
Probably  the  straits  of  war  explain  tho  practice  of  the 
Latookns  of  Zanzibar,  who  bury  their  dead,  but  make  it  a 
rule  to  leave  those  slain  in  battle  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
blasts  where  they  lie.  The  custom  of  exposure  has  survived 
among  cultured  nations  in  the  case  of  the  Parsees,  who  bring 
their  dead  to  certain  round  towers,  called  towers  of  silence, 
to  be  eatou  by  vultures  Vr-hich  make  these  towers  their 
dwelling-places.  There  is  evidence  that  a  more  startling 
mode  of  disposal  still  is  somelimcs  practised.  Certain 
tribes  of  the  ancient  Scythians  arc  said  to  have  eaten  their 
dead,  and  liurton  says  that  at  Daliuraoy  the  body  of  a  person 
killed  by  lij^htning  is  not  buried  like  others,  but  is  hacked 


in  pieces  and  eaten  by  tlie  pncsts.  Skertchley  says  tbey 
do  not  actually  eat  it,  but  only  make  believe  to  do  so;  but 
the  make-believe  is  probably  a  survival  of  what  was  onci 
the  reality. 

.  Next  to  exposure,  burial  ia  the  simplest  method' of  dis- 
posal, and  it  ia  the  most  widespread,  being  common  alike 
to  tho  lowest  and  the  highest  forms  of  culture.  Burial 
like\vi3e  has  its  varying  customs,  from  laying  the  body  in 
natural  lioles  or  caves  to  erecting  over  it  majestic  tem-* 
plee.  A  common  practice  is  simply  to  lay  the  body  out  on 
the  ground  and  pile  stones,  or,  as  among  the  Moors,  prickly 
thorns,  over  it,  to  keep  off  beasts.  The  use  of  tho  coffin  is 
no  sure  test  of  culture,  for  while  some  of  the  rudest  peoples 
lay  the  dead  in  a  hollowed  trunk  or  a  boat,  the  Mahometan 
nations  use  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nor  is  the  possession  of 
fixed  burying  places  a  better  index  to  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment, for  while  many  primitive  tribes  have  stated  burial 
places,  the  more  advanced  Mexicans  had  none.  Some 
American  tribes  bury  their  children  in  a  separate  gravej-ard 
from  adults,  and  others  bury  them  by  the  wayside  that 
their  souls  may  enter  into  persons  passing  by. 

Refinements  upon  ordinary  burial  are  the  practices  of 
first  burning  the  dead,  or  embalming  them,  or  drying 
them  on  trees  or  artificial  scaffolds,  before  burying  them. 
That  plain  burial  is  the  earlier  custom,  and  that  these 
other  more  elaborate  and  costly  fashions  are  later  en- 
graftments  upon  it,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  nations  adopt  more  than  one  custom,  and  that, 
while  they  only  bury  their  women,  they  first  burn  or  dry 
their  men.  The  ancient  Colchians  suspended  the  corpses 
of  men  in  trees,  but  their  women  they  buried.  The  Gonds 
and  Bhils  of  India,  who  have  adopted  -under  Hindu  influ- 
ences the  practice  of  burning,  still  bury  their  women,  while 
the  Todas  burn  all  now,  except  children  the  victims  of  in- 
fanticide, whom  they  bury.  The  JIuddikors,  who  bury,  burn 
lepers,  probably  from  sanitary  reasons ;  and  certain  tribes 
who  burn  bury  the  lightning-struck  on  the  spot  where  they 
fall.  The  Kalmucks  follow  all  modes  :  their  usual  custom 
is  exposure ;  but  they  also  burn,  or  bury,  or  throw  tho 
corpse  into  the  water,  or  under  a  heap  of  stones,  or  build 
a  hut  over  it,  according  to  what  the  priest  declares  to  be 
most  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  deceased. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  burying  is  the  position  of  the 
body  in  the  grave.  Some  bury  their  dead  lying,  others 
sittiug,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  consensus  of  custom  for 
the  practice  of  laying  the  body  east  and  west,  sometimes 
with  tho  head  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  west.  This 
custom  is  evidently  due  originally  to  solar  symbolism,  and 
the  head  is  turned  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  according  as 
the  dead  are  thought  of  in  connexion  with  the  sunrise,  the 
reputed  home  of  deity,  or  with  the  sunset,  the  reputed 
region  of  the  dead.  This  practice,  however,  though  nearly 
universal,  is  not  absolutely  so,  for  some  tribes  lay  their  dead 
north  and  south ;  and  others,  like  the  Bongos,  bury  men  with 
the  face  to  the  north  and  women  with  the  face  to  the  south; 
while  if  one  of  tho  Wanyamwesi  in  Africa  happens  to  dio 
abroad,  he  is  buried  facing  his  native  village. 

The  necessary  act  of  disposing  of  the  corpse  has  always 
been  accompanied  by  ccrenionics  expressive  (1)  of  affection 
for  the  deceased  or  grief  for  his  loss  ;  (2)  of  present  interest 
in  and  solicitude  for  his  welfare  ;  (3)  of  a  certain  mysteri- 
ous fear  of  him  in  his  |)rcseiit  state;  aiid  (4)  of  affectionate 
remembrance  of  him.  These  ceremonies  vary  much  under 
ditl'ersnt  changes  of  culture,  yet  have  all  the  same  central 
elements. 

Among  primitive  nations  the  most  common  ceremonial 
expressions  of  grief  arcsimiile  exaggerations  of  the  nntural 
expressions  of  the  emotions, — a  carelessness  as  to  usual  com- 
forts, and  a  positive  distracting  agony.  Fasting,  neglecting 
the  hair,  wearing  rags  or  sackcloth,  sittiug  in  ashes,  daubing 
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oneself  with  mud  or  pigment,  are  almost  universal  examples 
of  the  one  ;  while  wringing  the  hands,  tearing  the  hair, 
shaving  the  head,  beating  the  breast,  are  common  examples 
of  the  other.  The  Xew  Zealanders  daub  themselves  with 
red  pigment  and  gash  their  bodies  with  broken  shells.  The 
Hawaians  gash  themselves,  knock  out  front  teeth,  cut  off 
a  finger  joint  or  an  ear,  and  on  the  death  of  a  king  the 
,  nation  feigns  universal  madness,  and  murders,  robs,  and 
commits  all  manner  of  crimes,  as  a  ceremonial  expression 
of  a  sorrow  which  has  driven  them  frantic.  Singing 
laments,  playing  plaintive  music,  dancing  funeral  dances, 
are  not  unusual  expressions  of  grief,  tnough  it  is  probable 
that  the  music  continuously  kept  up  at  the  wakes  of  the 
Celts  and  other  nations  was  meant  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 
The  most  interesting  funeril  rites,  however,  are  those 
which  express  men's  ideas  of  the  present  state,  and  their 
solicitude  for  the  present  welfare,  of  the  deceased.  There 
is  no  nation  which  does  not  believe  that  the  soul  con- 
tinues to  exist  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  in 
another  world  like  the  present,  but  invisible.  Many  of  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  nations  are  determined  by  the  belief 
that  death  is  a  journey  of  the  soul  from  this  world  to  that 
other,  and  are  meant  to  provide  necessary  entertainment  for 
the  dead  on  the  way,  or  even  after  arrivaL  Meat,  drink, 
weapons,  light,  musical  instruments,  horses,  money,  servants, 
wives,  are  among  the  most  usual  things  buried  with  the  body. 
The  Gonds  even  leave  toothpicks  with  it.  The  Aztecs  laid 
a  waterbottle  beside  the  dead  to  be  used  on  the  way  to 
Mictlan,  the  land  of  the  dead.  TLe  North  American  Indian 
buries  with  the  dead  a  kettle  and  provisions,  bow  and 
arrows,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  with  a  spare  piece  of  deerskin 
to  patch  theiQ  if  they  wear  Out,  and  sinews  of  deer  to  sew 
the  patches  on  with.  The  Laplanders  lay  beside  the  corpse 
flint,  steel,  atfd  tinder  to  supply  light  for  the  dark  journey. 
The  Chippewas  light  fires  on  the  grave  for  four  nights  after 
the  funeral,  for  guidance  on  the  journey,  which  they  think 
lasts  four  days.  The  Karens  give  the  deceased  at  the  grave 
explicit  instructions  as  to  the  relations  of  things  in  space 
being  reversed  in  the  next  world.  Taking  a  stick,  they 
throw  it  to  the  north  and  say  that  is  the  south,  and  taking 
another,  they  throw  it  to  the  south  and  say  that  is  the 
north.  The  Mexicans  gave  several  slips  of  paper  to  the 
deceased,  to  serve  as  passports,  taking  him  in  succession  past 
a  precipice,  a  serpent,  and  a  crocodile.  The  obolus  which 
the  Greeks  put  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  to  pay  Charon, 
md  the  coin  the  Irish  place  in  his  hand,  are  well  knowa 
It  is  a  fine  touch  of  the'Greenlanders  to  bury  with  a 
child  a  dog  to  guide  him,  for  they  say  a  "dog  will  find 
his  way  anywhere.  The  North  American  Indian  buriea  his 
"  medicine"  with  him  to  take  him  to  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds.  The  Norse  warrior  had  his  horse  and  armour 
laid  in  the  grave  with  him  that  he  might  ride  to  Valhalla 
in  full  panoply. 

(  Graver  sacrifices,  of  animals,  wives,  and  slaves,  for  the 
permanent  use  of  the  deceased  in  the  next  world,  have  pre 
vailed  at  on*  period  or  another  among  most  nations  of  Asia, 
.Africa,  and  America.  They  are  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  Semitic  peoples,  though  even  among  them  a  trace  is 
found  in  the  Arab  custom  of  leaving  the  dead  man's  camel 
to  die  on  his  grave.  Of  human  funeral  sacrifices,  Hindu 
suttee  is  the  best  known  instance.  The  Fijians  strangle 
wives,  slaves,  and  friends  to  attend  the  deceased.  The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  make  head-hunting  a  main  business  of 
this  life,  under  the  impression  that  every  person  whose  head 
they  secure  will  serve  them  in  the  next.  A  kind  of  suttee 
by  symbol  still  survives  in  certain  nations  when  the  sacrifice 
itself  is  abolished.  The  Chinese  make  paper  images  of 
sedan  bearers  and  the  like,  and  fly  them  in  the  wind  over 
the  grave,  thus  despatching  them  after  the  dead  man  to 
8erve  him ;  and  the  Japanese,  with  whom  at  one  time  it  was 


the  custom  for  20  or  30  slaves  to  kill  themselves  by  "hari- 
kaj-i"  with  the  dead,  substitute  images  in  modern  times;  and 
the  Quakeolths  of  North  America  rested  the  widow's  head 
on  the  burning  corpse,  and  then  dragged  her  out  half  dead. 
Treasure  buried  with  the  dead  was  meant  also  for  their 
use.  In  Madagascar  as  much  as  1 1,000  dollars  were  laid  in 
the  tomb  of  a  prince.  The  principle  that  lies  at  the  root 
of  those  sacrifices  is  the  prevalent  belief  in  object  souls  as 
well  as  animal  souls.  The  soul  of  the  warrior  rode  upon 
the  soul  of  his  horse,  and  wielded  the  soul  of  his  weapon. 

JIany  of  ue  primitive  funeral  rites  seem  dictated  by  a 
certainawe  or  fear  of  the  ghost,  anda  wish  to  get  it  well  away. 
Lane  mentions  a  practice  among  modern  Egyptians  of  turn- 
ing the  corpse  round  and  round  so  as  to  make  it  giddy,  that 
it  might  not  know  where  it  was  going.  For  the  same  end, 
apparently,  the  Santals  carry  the  body  three  times  round 
the  pile.  The  Karens  walk  round  the  bier  in  opposite 
directions  three  times,  each  time  exchanging  candles  they 
have  in  their  hands,  and  then  bid  the  ghost  depart  in  peace, 
and  to  make  more  sure  of  his  departure,  destroy  the  N-illage 
where  the  death  occurred.  From  a  similar  desiro  to  con- 
fuse the  ghost,  the  Greenlanders  take  the  body  out  by  a 
window  instead  of  the  door,  and  the  Siamese  break  out  a 
new  opening  in  the  wall  to  take  it  through,  and  then  carry 
it  three  times  round  tne  garden.  The  Siberians  fling  a  red- 
hot  stone  after  the  corpse,  and  the  Brandenburg  peasants 
pour  out  a  pail  of  water  after  it,  to  prevent  it  returning. 
The  Pomeranians  leave  some  straw  behind  in  the  graveyard 
.that  the  soul  may  rest  contented  there  ;  while  the  Bongos  on 
leaving  the  burial  place  shoot  arrows  at  a  votive  stake  they 
erect  on  the  grave,  and  leave  the  arrows  sticking  in  the 
wood.  The  Australians  take  off  the  nails  of  the  corpse  and 
tie  its  hands,  lest  it  scrape  its  way  out  again. 

The  affectionate  commemoration  of  the  deceased  takes 
many  forms,  from  simply  mourning  for  a  definite  period  up 
to  periodical  funeral  feasts,  the  erection  of  memorial  images, 
the  preservation  of  the  relics  as  instruments  of  super- 
human power,  and  the  worship  of  the  Manes.  The  natives 
of  Dahomey  keep  up  intercourse  with  the  departed  by 
killing  a  slave  from  time  to  time,  whose  soul  is  supposed  to 
go  to  the  dead  with  the  news  of  the  living.  The  Guinea 
negroes  used  to  keep  the  bones  of  their  friends  in  chests  and 
go  occasionally  and  hold  conversation  with  them.  The 
Mandan  women  in  North  America  take  food  year  by  year 
to  their  dead  kinsfolk,  whose  skulls  have  been  preserved  in 
circles  of  100  on  the  prairie.  Funeral  feasts  prevail  exten- 
sively in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  arise  partly,  like 
our  own  anniversary  dinners,  from  a  simple  desire  to  do 
honour  to  the  dead,  but  partly  also  from  the  belief  that  the 
dead  participate  in  the  good  cheer.  They  are  not  merely 
commemorative  but  communion  meals.  .  Funeral  games 
were  probably,  like  the  elaborate  dressing  of  the  dead  in 
Brazil  and  other  places  in  the  robes  of  their  patron  saints 
or  deities,  merely  designed  to  show  respect 

To  come  now  to  the  more  cultured  peoples,  the  Greeks 
either  buried  or  burnt  their  dead.  The  body  was  anointed, 
i-'owned  with  flowers,  dressed  handsomely  and  usually  in 
white,  laid  out  in  a  bed  of  state  with  an  obolus  in  its  mouth 
for  Charon  and  a  honeycaka  for  Cerberus.  These  oflBces 
were  performed  by  the  female  relations.  The  kinsfolk 
gathered  round  the  bed,  and  lamented  and  tore  their 
clothes  and  hair.  On  the  third  day  after  death  the  body 
was  carried  out  by  the  friends  in  a  coffin,  usually  of  earthen 
ware,  before  sunrise, — men  walking  before  it,  women,  at- 
tended by  the  hired  mourners,  behind, — and  was  buried  oui- 
side  the  town.  A  monument  with  inscription  was  raised 
over  the  grave.  All  who  took  part  in  the  funeral  needed 
to  be  purified  before  they  could  again  enter  the  temples  of 
the  gods.  Funeral  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  third,  ninth, 
and  thirtieth  days  after.     On  the  last  of  these  davs  stated 
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mourning  ended,  and  the  relatives  might  appear  in  public 
again.  It  was  customary  afterwards  to  visit  the  tomb  and 
leave  garlands,  and  burn  meals  as  offerings  to  the  dead. 

The  Roman  ceremonies  were  analogous.  Burial  was  the 
earlier  custom.  Burning  was  not  general  till  the  republic, 
,but  was  universal  under  the  empire ;  the  preparation  of  the 
body  for  burial  or  cremation  was  performed  by  a  hired  body 
called  pollindores.  The  corpse  was  dressed  in  its  best,— if 
a  magistrate,  in  official  robes ;  and  if  he  had  while  alive 
been  crowned,  then  wearing  the  crown.  In  early  times  the 
burial  took  place  at  night,  but  in  later  times  this  was  the 
practice  only  of  the  poor  who  could  not  afford  a  funeral 
display.  On  the  eighth  day  thebody  was  carriedto  the  grave 
in  a  stone  coffin  on  a  wooden,  or  in  some  cases  a  golden,  bier, 
amid  music  and  lamentation,  and  sometimes  mimic  repre- 
sentations of  the  life  and  merits  of  the  deceased  by  profes- 
sional players.  The  sons  of  the  deceased  went  veiled,  and  the 
women  beat  their  breasts.  When  the  body  was  burned,  oil, 
perfume!!,  ornaments,  and  everything  supposed  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  lire.  On  returning 
from  the  funeral  friends  were  purified  by  sprinkling  them- 
selves with  water  or  stepping  over  a  fire.  Mourning  lasted 
nine  days,  and  on  the  ninth  a  funeral  sacrificial  feast  was 
celebrated,  sometimes  with  games  and  gladiatorial  combats. 

The  funeral  rites  of  ancient  Egypt  were  too  elaborate  to 
be  described  here.  Their  chief  peculiarities  were  the  em- 
balming of  the  body  and  the  judgment  of  the  dead  before 
burial.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  the  embalming  took  place 
in  order  to  preserve  the  body  for  a  future  state,  for  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Egj-ptians  believed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  embalming  could  hot  have  reference 
to  that  belief  if  they  did,  for  the  whole  body  was  not  pre- 
served, but  some  of  the  most  important  internal  parts  were 
taken  out  finst ;  besides,  they  embalmed  not  only  men,  but 
the  lower  animals  also.  The  mummy  was  often  kept  in 
the  house  a  whole  year  before  being  buried,  and  during 
that  interval  feasts  were  held  in  honour  of  the  dead,  and 
the  tomb  was  being  prepared.  Then  the  case  was  taken  out, 
set  on  a  hearse,  taken  by  a  sledge  to  the  sacred  lake  of  the 
nome,  across  which  it  was  carried  in  a  boat  by  a  boatman 
called  Charon,  and  then  deposited  in  the  tomb  on  the  other 
side.  Before  being  allowed  to  cross,  however,  the  judgment 
of  the  dead  took  place  before  forty-two  judges  summoned 
for  the  purpose ;  any  one  was  allowed  to  bring  forward  any 
accusation  against  the  deceased,  and  if  he  had  led  an  evil, 
life  burial  was  refused.  If  there  was  no  accusation,  then 
the  relatives  ceased  lamenting  and  pronounced  encomiums, 
enlarging  not  on  his  descent,  as  among  the  Greeks,  but  on 
his  personal  merits.  The  denial  of  burial  was  not  per- 
petual, however,  its  duration  being  measured  by  the  extent 
of  the  crimes  of  the  deceased.  A  gold  or  silver  plate  was 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  mummy,  not  as  a  fee  to  the  ferry- 
man, but  as  a  passport  or  certificate  of  good  character. 
I  The  Ilussians  have  a  similar  custom  of  putting  a  passport 
(in  their  case  a  paper  one)  into  the  hand  of  the  deceased  as  a 
testimonial  of  his  virtue,  to  be  shown  to  Peter  at  the  gate  of 
heaven.  More  curious  still  are  the  custom  of  the  Badages  of 
the  Nilgherry  Hills,  who  let  loose  a  scape  calf  at  the  grave 
to  take  away  the  dead  man's  sins,  and  the  practice  men- 
tioned by  Brand  as  prevailing  in  Wales  at  one  time,  of  em- 
ploying sin-eaters,  men  who  receive  a  loaf  over  the  corpse, 
and  eating  it  take  upon  them  all  the  sins  of  the  deceased. 
I'  The  Mahometans  bury  their  dead  usually  on  the  day  of 
death.  The  prophet  forbade  wailing,  but  this  prohibition 
is  generally  neglected.  Even  hired  wailing  women  are 
employed  by  some,  who  wail  during  all  the  time  the  corpse  is 
in  the  house  and  on  the  way  to  the  grave  ;  parts  of  the 
Koran  are  recited  by  religious  officials  in  the  house.  In  the 
funeral  procession  the  male  relatives  go  in  front  of  the  bier, 
and  arc  preceded  by  four  or  six  poor  old  men,  mostly  blind, 


wlio  chant  tiie  profession  of  faith,  and  followed  by  Toiir  or 
six  schoolboys  who  chant  passages  from  a  poem  descriptive 
of  the  last  judgment;  while  the  female  relatives  come 
behind  the  bier,  accompanied  by  .the  wailing  women  with 
their  tambourines,  and  cry  and  shriek,  and  celebrate  the 
praises  of  the  deceased.  -If  the  dead  man  was  rich,  then 
several  camels  follow  bearing  bread  and  water  to  give  the 
poor  at  the  tomb,  and  last  of  all  comes  a  buffalo  to  be 
slaughtered  there  for  the  same  purpose.  The  bier  is  then 
brought  to  the  mosque,  laid  in  the  usual  place  of  prayer, 
with  the  right  side  towards  Jlecca;  and  the  imam  standing  at 
its  .  jft  side,  with  the  people  behind  him,  recites  the  funeral 
service,  after  which  he  calls  upon  those  present  to  give 
their  testimony  respecting  the  dead,  and  they  reply,  "He 
was  of  the  virtuous."  The  body  is  then  laid  in  the  tomb, 
and  is  there  instructed  in  the  answers  to  be  given  to  ques- 
tions, such  as  Who  is  God,  and  who  is  his  apostle  1  which 
the  angels  are  expected  to  put  '  ' 

Christian  rites  are  marked  by  high  reverence  for  the  body, 
due  to  the  belief  in  its  future  resurrection.  Under  Christian 
influence  cremation  gradually  disappeared  from  Europe, 
northern  and  southern  alike,  and  burial, became  universal, 
as  being  more  expressive  of  the  truth  held  so  precious. 
Christians  bury  in  separate  places  of  their  own,  which,  ex- 
cept among  Presbyterians  and  other  sections  of  Protestants, 
have  been  usually  consecrated  for  the  purpose  by  a  special 
ceremony.  Interment  in  churches  of  favourite  martjTS 
and  apostles  was  at  one  time  much  sought  after,  and  had 
to  be  repeD.tedly  forbidden  by  ecclesiastical  councils. 
Bishops  and  distinguished  churchmen  or  laymen  were  some- 
times allowed  to  bo  buried  in  the  church,  only  not  near  the 
altar.  Among  the  early  Christians  the  washing  and  anoint- 
ing ot  the  body  for  the  burial  were  not  done  by  hired 
persons,  but  were  counted  a  work  of  love,  done  by  friend 
for  friend,  and  by  the  charitable  for  the  poor  and  the 
stranger.  The  body  was  swathed  in  white,  decked  some- 
times with  the  insignia  of  office  or  personal  ornaments, 
placed  in  a  coffin  and  laid  out  in  the  church  or  in  the 
chamber  of  death  for  friends  to  come  and  take  a  last  look 
at  it.  Three  or  four  days  usually  elapsed  between  the  death 
and  burial,  and  vigils  were  held  with  prayers  and  hymn- 
singing.  .Hired  mourners  were  forbidden.  The  funeral 
took  place  by  day,  for.  Christian  death  being  a  victory, 
it  was  meant  to  give  the  procession  the  aspect  of  a  triumph ; 
for  which  reason  those  who  took  part  in  it  carried  branches, 
not  of  cypress,  as  among  the  Romans,  but  of  palm  and 
olive.  Evergreen  leaves  were  strewn  on  the  coffin,  but  the 
practice  of  crowning  the  head  with  wreaths  was  forbidden, 
as  savouring  of  idolatry.  Lamps  and  torches,  however, 
were  sometimes  carried.  The  body  was  borne  on  a  bier,  and 
covered  with  a  pall  costly  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased.  It  was  laid  in  the  grave  with  face  upward  and 
feet  to  the  east,  in  token  of  the  resurrection  at  the  coming 
again  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  A  service  took  pl.ice 
at  the  grave,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  so  still  among  most 
Christians.  In  Scotland  this  was  abolished  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  being  liable  to  be  mingled  with  superstitious  ideas, 
and  a  service  and  exhortation  in  the  church  were  recom- 
mended instead,  but  this  is  seldom  practised.  Christian 
burial  in  consecrated  ground,  and  with  a  religious  service, 
was  denied  by  canon  law  to  all  who  were  not  Christians,  to 
excommunicated  persons,  suicides,  criminals,  usurers,  schis- 
matics, heretics,  and,  among  Roman  Catholics,  even  un- 
baplized  children  of  Christian  parents.  The  eucharist 
was  celebrated  at  the  grave  as  early  as  the  4th  century; 
and  for  some  centuries,  in  spite  of  repeated  prohibition 
by  ecclesiastical  councils,  the  practice  prevailed  in  West 
Africa,  Gaul,  and  the  East,  of  placing  the  consecrated 
bread  itself,  steeped  in  wine,  in  the  lijis  of  the  dead.  An- 
other practice,  which  has  indeed  the  sanction  of  Basil. 
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*'  J  not  uncommon,  that  of  burying  the  eucharistic  bread 
with  the  dead.  Special  prayers  were  offered  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed,  and  the  priests,  and  afterwards  other  friends, 
gave  the  corpse  the  last  kiss  of  peace.     See  Cee5I.\.tiom. 

For  descriptions  of  the  funeral  rites  of  dilTerent  nations  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  general  works  on  ethnography,  such  as  Dr 
Kobert  Browu's  Ecucs  of  Mankind  ;  Herbert  Spencer's  Descriptive 
S(*rioloqTj  ;  Prichard's  Researches  into  the  Physical  Histiyry  of  Man^ 
Fr.  MuUer's  AUgcmcinc  Etknoc/raphic ;  Waltz's  Anthropologic  dcr 
A'aiur- Volkcr;  Klemm's  Allgemeine  CulturgeschichU dcr  McnschhcU ; 
and  more  particularly  to  forcacchi,  Funerali  antichi  di  divcrsi 
jiopuH  e  nationi.  Yen.  1754  ;  Muret,  Ceremonies  funcln-es  dc  toulcs 
nations,  Paris,  1677  (English  translation  by  Lorrain,  1683) ;  Fey- 
deau,  Bist.  ginirale  des  iisagcs  Junihres  ct  des  sepultures  des  pcitplcs 
cnciens,  Paris,  1858,  3  Tols. ;  De  Gubernatis,  Storia  popolare  dcgli 
usi  funebri  Indo-Europei,  1873  ;  Tegg,  The  Last  Act,  London, 
1876  ;  and  Sonntag,  Die  Todtcnbcstattung,  Halle,  1878.  For  the 
funeral  customs  of  the  Bengal  tribes  reference  may  be  made  to  Dal- 
ton's  Ethnology  of  Bengal ;  for  those  of  the  American  races,  to 
Bancroft's  Native  Saccs  of  the  Pacific  States  of  A  merica  ;  and  for 
interpretations  of  funeral  rites,  to  Tyler's  Primitive-  Culture,  vol 
ii.,  and  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology.  Spencer  not  only  treats 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  funeral  rites,  but  strives  to  deduce 
all  religious  ideas  and  institutions  out  of.  those  rites  as  their  original 
source.  For  classical  rites  see  Giiichard,  Funirailles  ,  .  .  des 
Somains,  Grecs,  kc,  Lyons,  1581;  Meursius,  De  funere  Grecarum 
et  Bomanorum,  Hague,  1604  ;  Gutherius,  De  Jure  iianium,  Paris, 
1613  ;  Kirchmann,  Dc  funcribus  Romanorum,  Hamburg,  1605  ; 
Stackelberg,  Die  Grdbcr  dcr  Hcllencn,  Berlin,  1837;  and  IJecker's 
Chariclcs  and  Gallus ;  and  for  early  Christian  rites,  Gretser,  De 
turwre  Christiana,  IngolJst.,  1611;  Durand,  Eaiimuilc  Dirinorum 
OJicium,  composed  in  the  13th  century,  and  iirst  published  at  Mainz, 
1459  ;  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  book  xxiii. ; 
and  Angusti's  Christliehe  Archeeologie,  Bd.  ix.  For  English  cere- 
monies see  Agard,  Dethick,  Holland,  &c.,  "On  antiquity  of 
ceremonies  used  at  funerals,"  in  Heame's  Collection  ;  Brand  s  Popu- 
lar Antiquities ;  Strutt's  Manners  and  Customs.  Weinhold  has 
treated  of  early  German  customs  in  Die  hcidnische  Todtenbestal- 
tung  in  Deutschland,  Vienna,  1859.  (J.  R.) 

t  FUNFHAUS,  FiJNFHArsEL,  formerly  H-«joexdenlis- 
BEN,  a  flourishing  and'  populous  suburb  to  the  south-west 
of  Vienna,  lorming,  along  with  Sechshans  proper  and 
Endolfsheim,  the  commissariat  of  Sechshaus,  and  trending 
in  a  westerly  direction  towards  Schonbrunn.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  silk,  satiit;  velvet,  and  cotton  fabrics.' 
Hangendenlissen  was  a  village  belonging  to  the  Barnabite 
college  of  St  Michael  at  Vienna.  The  population,  which 
in  1S69  numbered  27,065,  had  increased  in  1872  to 
36,388. 

FUNFKIRCHEN,  Hung.  Pks,  a  royal  free  city  of  Hun- 
gary, capital  of  the  vArmegye  or  county  of  Baranya,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  declivity  of  Jlount  Mecsek,and  on  the  railway  to 
Mohdcs,  105  miles  S.S.W.  of  Buda,  46°  6'N.  lat.,  18°  13'  E. 
long.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  towns  in  Hungary, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  the  county  administration. 
It  consists  principally  of  a  public  square,  and  a  main  street 
estending  about  five  miles  in  length.  Amongst  the  note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  cathedral,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St  Stephen  of  Hungary  in  1009,  and  reputed 
to  be  the  oldest  church  in  the  kingdom,  the  bishop's  palace, 
the  county  and  town  halls,  several  churches  and  monasteries, 
a  public  hospital,  the  theatre,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
a  high-class  gymnasium,  and  other  educational  establish- 
ments. Fiinfkirchen  has  manufactories  of  woollen-cloth, 
flannels,  rosoglio,  oil,  leather,  and  paper,  and  also  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco,  gall-nuts,  and  wine.  The 
population  in  1870  amounted  to  23,863,  chiefly  Catholics  : 
by  nationality  the  greater  number  are  Magj'ars,  the  re- 
mainder Germans  and  Croatians.  In  former  times  Fiinf- 
kirchen was  of  much  greater  relative  importance  than  at 
present.  According  to  tradition  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  Frankish-German  period  it  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Quinquo  Ecclesire ;  its  bishopric  was 
founded  in  1009;  in  1543  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
retained  possession  of  it  till  16SG.  On  the  IStli  June  1840 
|t  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians  under  General  Nugent. 


FUNGUS  (Gr.  fiviai^,  whence  are  derived  mycetes, 
employed  as  a  termination  to  the  names  of  certain  orders  of 
fungi,  and  also  the  term  mycetology,  or  more  commonly 
mycology,  the  science  of  fungi)  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  distinct  class  of  cellular  cryptogams  or  TkaUopkyta. 
Though  as  plants  the  class  is  well  marked  by  the  invariable 
absence  of  chlorophyll,  and  consequently  of  the  physio- 
logical phenomena  attending  its  presence  and  action,  it  is 
not  60  at«some  points,  where  a  dubious  border  exists 
between  it  and  the  lower  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  vegetative  body  or  thallus  of  fungi  consists  of  fili- 
form, -cellular  elements  called  hyphce.  In  one  group,  the 
Fhycomycetes,  the  hypha  usually  consists  of  a  single  densely 
branching  cell ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  cells  placed  end  on  end.  These  hyphse  ramify 
laterally  much  more  frequently  than  dichotomously,  and  the 
usual  mode  of  growth  is  by  an  apical  cell  which  divides 
transversely  ;  but  in  the  bodies  of  the  larger  fungi  inter- 
calary growth  also  occurs  (as  in  Rhizomorpha  subterranea). 
A  single  hypha  forms  the  complete  thallus  of  the  simpler 
fungi  called  Hyphomycetes,  llaplomycetes,  &c.,  but  the 
bodies  of  the  larger  (compoimd)  fungi  are  composed  of  a 
colony  of  hyphoe,  usually  densely  interwoven,  more  rarely 
running  in  parallel  lines,  but  always  more  or  less  f.rmly 
adhering  together.  In  many  fungi  (a3  in  the  stalk  of  tho 
PhaUoideas,\.h.i  pileus of  Russula,a.nALactarius,  in Sderolia, 
and  in  the  peridia  of  the  Lycoperdacece)  the  fully  developed 
tissue  consists  of  polyhedral  cells,  closely  packed,  and  bear- 
ing resemblance  to  pareHchyma.  This  texture,  however, 
consists  of  ordinary  hyphs,  which,  through  pressure  from 
adjacent  parts,  have  been  forced  to  assume  this  form.  It 
bears  the  name  ol  jiseitdo-parenchyma. 
•  The  Myxoimjcdes  are  the  only  large  group  of  organisms 
usually  classed  with  fungi  which  cannot  be  described  as 
consisting  of  hyphae.  -These  differ  in  so  many  ways  and  so 
widely  from  an^Jungal  or  indeed  vegetable  structures  that 
a  separate  consideration  of  their  position  is  necessary  (see 
Order  V.).  Other  exceptions  of  a  minor  nature  have  been 
made  of  such  organisms  as  Ilormiscium,  Cryptococcns,  &c., 
but  it  is  now  the  general  belief  that  these  are  merely  repro- 
ductive bodies  of-more  perfect  fungi.  The  cells  of  fxingal 
hyphffi  are  of  many  shapes,  but  the  usual  one  is  long  and 
cylindrical,  and  the  other  shapes  are  more  or  less  modifica- 
tions of  this.  The  structure  and  growth  of  the  fungal  cell 
agree  in  general  with  those  of  the  vegetable  cell  as  it  occurs 
elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  no  group  in  the  vegetaole 
kingdom  exhibits  so  many  minor  divergent  histological 
characters — a  condition  which  serves  to  mark  its  boundaries 
as  a  class  of  vegetables  with  great  distinctness. 

The  Cell-Membrane. — In  the  numerous  fungi  which  de- 
velop rapidly  and  have  a  short  existence  in  the  adult 
state,  the  cell-wall  is  thin,  tender,  and  structureless  ;  but 
when  a  plant  of  this  kind  is  accidentally  checked  in  its 
expansion,  the  result  is  the  production  of  thick,  homo- 
geneous, unstratified  membranes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cell-wall  of  tho  more  persistent  species  early  acquires  con- 
siderable thickness,  which,  in  the  adult  state,  often  so 
increases  that  the  cell  has  the  appearance  of  a  solid  cylinder. 
These  thick  membranes  vary  from  a  woody  to  a  gelatinous 
consistency,  and  are  composed  sometimes  of  more  than 
one  layer.  In  the  Polyporei,  Tlielepkora,  Bovista,  Geastcr, 
Tulostoma,  kc,  the  cell-walls  often  exhibit  (either  after 
simple  immersion  in  water  or  on  the  application  of  chemical 
reagents)  at  least  two  layers,  the  outer  firmer  and  often 
coloured,  the  inner  softer  and  clearer.  The  cohesion  of  the 
filaments  in  these  larger  plants  is  brought  about  by  thei^, 
Dcing  densely  interwoven,  and  also  by  the  firm  union  and' 
to  a  certain  extent  the  amalgamation  of  the  outer  layers  of. 
the  membranes.  Spiral  and  ring-shaped  thicketiings  are  to 
be  found  in  the  capillitium  cells  of  Batarrea  and  Pod<iX<in^ 
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earcinomatis,  ana  pus  are  of  constant  occnrrencs  in  corre- 
gponding  cells  of  the  Lycoperdacece,  and  in  the  filaments 
which  bear  the  fructification  of  Dactylium. 

Chemical  analyses  of  the  cell-membrane  show  that  it 
possesses  the  elementary  constituents  of  cellulose  ;  but  since 
the  uncoloured  and  unthickened  membrane  does  not  com- 
monly exhibit  the  characteristic  reaction  of  cellulose  to- 
wards iodine  (neither  simply  nor  after  treatment  with  potash 
or  Schultz's  mixture),  nor  towards  many  of  tlte  reagents 
commonly  employed  in  testing  typical  cellulose,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  it  the  special  t^rxa  fungal  cellvlose.  In 
several  special  cases,  however,  typical  cellulose  is  known  to 
exist.  The  membranes  of  old  cells  frequently  undergo 
a  kind  of  lignification,  and  in  this  condition  offer  extra- 
ordiuary  resistanj?  ''o  such  treatment  as  that  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid. 

f  The  Ceh-Cunien'ls.-^Ths  protoplasm  of  fungal  cells  has  no 
special  quality  of  importance  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
other  vegetable  cells.  Professor  Sachs  states  {Sot.  Ztg., 
1855)  that  under  his  observation  the  apices  of  growing 
hyphtB  seemed  to  consist  of  one  mass,  in  which  the  mem- 
brane could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  protoplasm  ;  but 
Professor  De  Bary  {Morp.  v.  Physiol,  der  Pihe,  &c.),  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  that  the  same  conditions  as  exist  in  similar 
situations  in  other  plants  obtain  here,  viz.,  a  dense  mass  of 
protoplasm  enclosed  by  a  tender  membrane — an  experience 
endorsed  by  most  mycologists.  .The  existence  of  a  nucleus 
was  long  denied,  and  indeed  its  presence  in  the  cells  of  the 
thallus  has  not  yet  been  proved ;  but  in  the  reproductive 
organs,  where  it  had  long  been  overlooked,  its  occurrence 
is  not  uncommon.  Attempts  to  prove  its  existence  in  the 
cells  of  the  thallus  have  not  been  wanting,  but  as  yet  with 
apparently  no  success  :  Schacht's  observations  on  this  head 
are  notably  untrustworthy,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
confounded  the  true  nucleus  in  other  fungal  cells  with  drops 
of  oil  and  such  bodies.  The  formation  of  vacuoles  takes 
place  as  in  other  vegetable  cells.  Oleaginous  matter  is 
present,  often  abundantly,  in  nearly,  all  fungi,  in  the  form  of 
drops  of  various  sizes.  Water  (cell-sap)  is  necessarily 
present,  though  the  quantity  varies  considerably  without 
serious  injury  to  the  plant.  A  good  proof  of  this  variation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  fila- 
ments of  many  Hyphomycetes  according  to  the  supply  of 
water.  In  fungi  with  firmer  cell-membranes,  air-bubble; 
take  the  place  of  the  water  which  has  evaporated,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  hyphre  is  very  inconsiderable. 
I  Tlie  fungal  cell  is  wholly  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and, 
it  may  be  safely  stated,  of  starch  also.  Schlossberger  and 
Dopping  record  their  detection  of  starch  granules  in  the' 
extracted  sap  of  Cantharellu)  cibarius ;  but  from  their 
method  of  investigation  it  is  highly  probable  that  these 
were  accidentally  present. 

I  The  pigments  of  various  colours  to  be  found  in  many 
fungi  are  perhaps  in  most  cases  properties  of  the  cell- 
membrane.  •  Another  class  of  them  is  peculiar  to  the  cell- 
contents,  and  a  third  seems  to  pervade  both  membrane  and 
contents.  Those  peculiar  to  the  contents  are  mostly  of  an 
oleaginous  or  resinous  nature,  and  their  occurrence  is  in  tho 
form  either  of  minute  particles  distributed  throughout  the 
protoplasm,  or  of  larger  drops  or  granules  scattered  irregu- 
larly among  the  contents.  From  the  pigments  peculiar 
to  tho  fungal  cell  there  are  to  be  distinguished  those 
absorbed  in  an  unaltofed  state  from  the  substratum.  An 
instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Peziza  ceriiginosa,  which 
owes  its  colour  to  the  abnormally  greenish  wood  on  which 
it  grows.  It  was  long  thought_that  the  Peziza  was  the 
cause  of  the  green  colour,  but;a'su2icient  proof  is  contained 
in  the  facts  that  the  wood  is  more  frequently  found  green 
without  any  trace  of  the  fungus  than  with  it,  and  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  fungus  is  sometimes  uncoloured  i.'hen 


tha  lower  portion  has  become  green.  Moulds,  and  otfrer 
fungi  usually  colourless,  are  occasionally  stained  with  the 
colour  of  an  unusual  substratum.  The  subject  of  the 
pigments  of  fungi  is  one  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very 
incomplete. 

Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
surfaces  and  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  many  of  the 
larger  fungi ;  but  in  only  two  cases  have  they  been  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  cell  {Phallus  canimts  and  Russidti 
adusia).  Cell-division  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in 
other  plants.  ..      _.        . 

The  mycelium  is  the  part  of  the  thallus  devoted  to  the 
functions  of  absorbing  and  storing  nutriment.  It  consists 
of  hyphse  developed  'directly  from  the  germinating  fila- 
ments, but  often  on  further  growth  intricately  bound  up  (fre- 
quently anastomosing)  with  each  other, usually  in  amorphous 
masses,  but  sometimes  in  more  or  less  definite  bodies.  In 
the  larger  fungi  a  number  of  hyphae  (in  which  case  they  run 
parallel  to  each  other)  are  sometimes  associated  into  bundles, 
like  rootlets.  The  mycelium  not  unfrequently  persists  for 
several  years.  Mycelia  in  general  bear  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other  that  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
determine  the  species  to  which  they  belong  on  .their  own 
characters.  ~ 

A  number  of  parasitic  fungi  possess  peculiar  organs  called 
haustoria,  which  perform  the  function  of  extracting  nourish- 
ment, and  when  necessary  retaining  the  plant  in  its  posi- 
tion. These  are  lateral  branches  of  the  mycelial  hyphoe  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  In  Ey-ysipke,  the  mycelium  of 
which  creeps  over  the  surface  of  its  host  plant,  the  haustoria 
are  emitted  abundantly  from  the  side  of  the  hyphro  next  the 
epidermis,  into  which  they  penetrate  and  cause  decay. 
They  are  in  this  case  small  and  irregular  in  shape.  On  the 
Peronosporea;,  the  mycelium  of  which  inhabits  usually  the 
intercellular  spaces  of  living  plants,  haustoria  are  frequently 
present.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Cystopits  candidits,  they  have 
the  form  of  minute  stalked  globules,  but  in  most  other 
Peronosporea;  they  are  irregular  filamental  protuberances, 
frequently  branching  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  fill  the 
affected  cell.    -—  •«.  i 

Sderotia  are  tuberous  bodies  composed  of  densely  inter- 
woven mycelial  hyphae  enclosed  by  a  layer  of  ]>seudo-parcn- 
chyma.  They  are  specific  in  occurrence,  like  the  bulbs  and 
tubers  of  phanerogams,  and  are  situated  on  or  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  substrata-f-the  ground  or  parts  of  plants. 
They  were  long  regarded  as  independent  forms  of  fungi, 
but  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  are  only  resting  states 
in  which  nourishment  is  stored  up.  They  vary  much  in 
size.     -  A 

The  Receptacle. — On  the  mycelium  there  arises  a  body 
called  the  receptacle,  the  function  of  which  is  to  bear  tlie 
reproductive  bodies,  the  spores.  It  varies  much  in  size  in 
different  fungi ;  in  most  cases  it  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  whole  thallus,  and  in  others  it  consists  of  a  simple  or 
branched  hypha.  The  same  species  of  fungus  may  posses? 
more  than  one  kind  of  receptacle,  either  in  different  genera- 
tions, or  arising  subsequently  from  the  same  mycelium. 
According  to  their-  structure  receptacles  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  viz.,  those  which  consist  of  one  liypha,  and 
those  which,  composed  of  aggregated  hyphaj,  form  a  com- 
pound body.  In  certain  cases  the  receptacle  is  entirely  sup- 
pressed (as  in  the  interstitial  oogonia  of  the  Peronosporea'}. 
When  the  receptacle  consists  of  a  simple  or  branched  hypha, 
the  spores  are  borne  terminally.  The  sporophorous  hyphit 
are  branches  of  the  mj'celium,  rising  usually  vertically  from 
it,  and  themselves  frequently  so  characteristically  branched 
as  to  afford  means  of  generic  and  specific  distinction.  After 
bearing  the  first  spore,  the  sporophore  may  again  grow  for 
a  short  space  before  bearing  another.     In  compound  recep- 
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called  hyiAenia,  from  which  the  individual  fertile  branches 
arise.  If  the  hymenium  is  formed  upon  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  receptacle  it  is  termed  gymnocarpous,  and  if  within 
the  receptacle  angiocarpous.  The  hymeniura  never  pro- 
duces any  but  asesusl  spores.  

Heproduction, — The  reproduction  of  fungi  is  effected  by 
both  sexual  and  asexual  means — the  latter  being  far  the 
more  frequent  of  the  two.  No  one  species  is  kno^\Ti  to 
possess  more  than  one  form  of  sexual  reproduction,  though 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  more  than  one  kind  of  asexual 
reproduction  belongs  to  it  In  many  fungi  no  sexual  re- 
production is  known  to  exist,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  in  such  cases  the  plants  are  merely  members  of  a  cycle 
of  generations,  the  other  stages  in  their  life-history  being 
unknown  or  unrecognized.  The  term  spore  is  applied  to 
all  reproductive  bodies,  whether  asexual  or  the  product  of 
the  union  of  sexual  cells.  Discussion  has  frequently  been 
engaged  in  as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  the  same  term 
to  denote  both  kinds  of  bodies ;  but  though  in  isolated 
cases  the  use  of  new  terms  has  been  advised,  no  satisfactory 
system  of  nomenclature  has  been  established.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  some  distinction  ousht  to  be 
made. 

Sexual  reproduction  is  eilected  by  the  union  of  two  cells 
of  different  nature,  which  in  themselves  are  incapable  of 
further  development.  In  the  usual  forms  these  cells  are 
apparently  of  different  nature,  but  in  the  phenomenon  of 
conjugation  the  difference  in  the  sexual  elements  is  not  de- 
terminable, though  doubtless  existing  within  the  molecular 
sphere.  The  product  of  the  union  of  sexual  cells  is  de- 
veloped into  an  organ  of  reproduction  which,  at  the  proper 
time,  fulfils  its  ofBce  b^  giving  rise  either  to  a  new 
mycelium  directly  or  to  a  receptacle.  <j.  These  organs  of 
reproduction  beaf  names  more  or  less  expressive,  of  their 
lature,  such  as  zygospore,  oospore,  &c. 

In  those  fungi  of  which  the  life-cycle  is  known,  several 
different  kinds  of  asexually  produced  spores  have  been 
observed.  In  only  one  group,  the  Phycomycetes,  are 
motile  spores  (zoospores)  known.  In  all  other  cases  they 
are  produced  either  at  the  apex  of  a  basidium  {basidio- 
spores)  or  similar  sporophore  {conidia,  <tc.),  by  cell-division, 
or  within  an  ascus  by  free  cell-formation  (ascospores). 
In  compound  or  septate  spores,  which  are  multicellular, 
each  separate  secondary  cell  is  termed  a  merispore. 
Gemmae  are  produced  by  the  breaking  up  (by  cell-division) 
of  hypha)  into  series  of  cells  capable  of  germinating.  The 
germination  of  spores  is  dependent  chiefly  on  moisture,  but 
to  their  farther  development  specific  conditions  are  necessary, 
a  description  of  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
The  dissemina^'.on  of  spores  is  effected  chiefly  by  the 
agency  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water,  and  it  is  probable 
that  insects  or  other  animals  have  very  little  to  do  with  it. 
,  In  their  mode  of  life  fungi  are  controlled  by  the  absence 
of  chlorophyll.  ■  Without  it  they  cannot  assimilate,  and  are 
therefore  driven  to  obtain  their  nourishment  by  taking  up 
the  carbon  compounds  assimilated  by  other  organisms. 
Their  modes  of  life  are  either  parasitic  or  saprophytic.  As 
parasites  they  inhabit  the  bodies  of  living  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  even  of  other  fungi.  In  some  cases  they  kill 
their  hosts,  and  in  others  encourage  growth,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  Lichenes;  and  between  those  two  extremes  vaiious 
degrees  of  parasitism  occur.  As  saprophytes  they  promote 
the  decomposition  of  dead  organic  bodies,  and  thus  aid  in 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  the 
elements  of  which  return  to  the  cource  of  organic  life. 
Jodin  states  that  some  fungi  absorb  as  touch  as  6  percent, 
of  their  nitrogenous  contents  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  gas 
from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  decomposition  of  fungi  am- 
tiionia  is  formed  from  the  nitrogenous  compounds.  As 
fiarasites  and  saprophytes  their  influence  as  regulators  in  the 


economy  of  nature  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  lower 
animals  living  the  same  mode  of  life. 

Though  the  ravages  of  parasitic  fungi  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  well  known  that  many 
animals  suffer  from  their  attack.  The  occurrence  of  para- 
sitic fungi  on  insects  and  fish  is  common  ;  more  rarely  do 
they  attack  the  higher  anima's  or  man.  It  has  jeen 
strongly  contended  that  the  minute  fungi  play  very  import- 
ant parts  in  many  diseases  of  man,  but  this  has  usually 
been  much  exaggerated.  The  occurrence  of  Bacteria  on  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  living  bodies  and  on  wounds  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  insufficient 
knowledge  of  these  organisms  has  often  led  to  error,  the 
observers  not  unfrequently  mistaking  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  organic  bodies,  crystalline  precipitations, 
A-c,  for  Bacteria.  Itmay  safely  be  maintained  that  these  are 
oftener  the  concomitants  than  the  causes  of  disease  in  man. 
A  considerable  number  of  fungi  have  also  been  described  as 
playing  active  parts  in  various  skin-diseases,  but  very  little 
trustworthy  information  about  their  life-history  has  ever 
been  gained. 

The  economic  properties  of  fungi  are. of  an  unimportant 
character.  A  great  number  are  poisonous,  and  many  are 
edible ;  a  few  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  ilany  of 
those  described  as  edible,  though  they  can  be  eaten  without 
any  serious  consequence,  are  certainly  not  likely  to  become 
articles  of  food.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  much  valuable  food  is  annually. lost  through  ignorance 
of  the  excellent  esculent  qualities  of  a  few  common  fungi. 

The  phosphorescence  or  luminosity  observed  in  several 
fungi  has  given  rise  to  many  absurd  conjectures,  This 
phenomenon  depends  on  the  respiration  of  oxygen,  those 
fungi  which  exhibit  luminosity  ceasing  to  do  so  when  the 
oxygen  is  extracted. 

Geographical  Distribution. — From  the  extreme  poverty 
of  our  knowledge  of' the  geographical  distribution  of  fungi 
no  general  estimate  can  be  even  outlined.  Of  the  fungi 
of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  world  we  have  mi 
account,  or  at  the  best  the  meagre  collections  of  passing 
explorers.  Of  even  the  European  mycologic  flora  our 
knowledge  is  far  from  complete,  Knssia,  Turkey,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  even  Ireland,  being  only  partially  examined. 
Of  countries  in  which  the  surveys  have  been  more  complete, 
only  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  France,  and  large 
districts  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  can  be  pointed 
to.  Of  the  whole  American  continent  the  Carolinas  alone 
are  tolerably  well  known,  and  though  collections  have  been 
made  in  Jlexico,  Texas,  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  a  few 
tracts  of  South  America,  the  examination  of  these  countries 
has  not  been  thorough.  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  and  Further 
India  are  totally  unexplored ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Ceylon 
and  the  northern  part  of  India  are  perhaps  as  well  known 
as  any  other  extra-European  district  save  Carolina.  From 
the  Himalayas  and  northern  India  there  are  the  collection 
and  notes  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  In  Africa,  Algeria  and  the 
Cape  have  been  examined,  but  from  the  tropical  parts  of 
that  continent  we  have  only  the  collection  and  notes  of  Dr 
Welwitsch,  which  are,  however,  of  great  value  so  far  as  the 
district  he  explored  extends. 

Any  attempted  scheme  of  geographical  distribution  would, 
therefore,  be  not  only  incomplete  but  open  to  great  error, 
from  the  very  partial  accounts  from  the  most  of  those  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  examined.  As  in  other  vegetables, 
heat  and  moisture  necessarily  exert  the  greatest  influence  on 
growth,  and  therefore  on  distribution.  The  character  of  the 
trees  composing  the  forests  of  different  countries,  and  the 
amount  of  cultivated  land,  subordinately  affect  the  nature, 
if  not  the  numbers,  of  the  fungi  inhabiting  them.  One 
broad  principle,  however,  seems  apparent,  vii.,  that  the  largo 
Jleshy  fungi,  like  the  A^aricini,  affect  temperate  countries 
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more  tha-n  tropical,  and  that  those  of  a  woody  texture,  like 
the  Polyporei,  inhabit  tropical  in  preference  to  temperate 
countries.  In  the  Arctic  regions  fungi  are  represented 
almost  solely  by  the  Lichenes.  Of  the  distribution  of  micro- 
scopic fungi  aothing  of  any  value  ia  known. 

Classification. — Fungi  are  divided  into  orders  and  sub- 
orders as  follows  : —  . , 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


AscomyceUs. 

1.  Discomycetes. 

2.  Erysipteae. 

3.  Tube»ace£B. 

4.  Pyrenomycetcs. 
6.  lichenes. 

V.  ifyxomyccUs. 

VI.  Schizomyeetea. 


Phycomycetes^ 

1.  Saprolegnieffi. 

2.  Psronosporej^. 

3.  Mucoriiii. 
Sypodermue. 

1.  Uredineae. 

2.  Ustilaginese, 
Basidiomycctes. 

1.  TremeUini. 

2.  Hymenomycetes. 

3.  Gasteromycetes. 
The  above  classification  is  broadly  the  same  as  that  pro- 
posed by -Professor  De  Bary.    .The  principal  characters  of 
these  orders  and  suborders  are  described  below. 

Order  I. — Phycomycetes. — The  Phycomycetes  possess 
both  sexual  and  asexual" organs  of  reproduction.  The 
sexually  produced  reproductive  body  gives  rise  to  a  genera- 
tion bearing  first  asexual  and  then  sexual  organs,  and  the 
asexually  produced  reproductive  body  gives  rise  to  a  similar 
generation.  The  mycelium  in  this  order  consists  of  long 
densely-ramifying  fubes  or  hyphae,  on  which  the  repro- 
ductive 6rgans  are  borne. 

Suborder  I. — Saprolegniece. — In  this  order  the  male 
organs  are  called  antherldia  and  the  female  organs  oogonia. 
In  the  monoecious  forms  these  arise  beside  each  other  on  the 
same  plant  The  oogonia  are  usually  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  short  branches  of  the  mycelium — very  rarely  sessile 
or  mtercalary.  They  are  globular  cells  with  one  enclosing 
membrane  containing  dense  protoplasm.  In  some  cases  (as 
in  Saprolegnia  monoica)  the  cell-wall  soon  becomes  resorbed 
at  various  places,  and  the  protoplasm  divides  into  several 
globular  bodies,  which  float  in  a  watery  fluid,  the  whole 
enclosed  by  the  wall  of  the  oogonium.  In  Aphanomyces, 
Pythiuvi,  and  several  species  of  Saprolegnia,  only  one  globe 
is  formed  in  the  oogonium.  The  fluid  in  which  these 
globes  float  is  part  of  the  watery  contents  of  the  globes  ex- 
pelled when  the  contraction  took  place.  IMiile  these  altera- 
tions are  proceeding  in  the  oogonia,  the  antheridia  grow  out 
from  the  same  or  some  adjoining  branch  of  the  mycelium 
These  are  thin,  crooked  hyphre,  which  frequently  entwine 
the  stalks  of  the  oogonia  in  their  growth  ;  the  tips  of  the 
tubes,  however,  on  reaching  the  wall  of  the  oogonium  ad- 
here, and  the  upper  part  becomes  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  septum.  This  process  is  usually  contemporary  with 
the  contraction  or  separation  into  globules  of  the  contents 
of  the  oogonia.  The  antheridia  tlien  push  through  the 
walls  one  or  more  tubes,  which  discharge  from  the  points 
minute  motile  spermatozoids  (about  -^  millim.  in  size), 
and  these  fertilize  the  globules.  The  globules  then  assume 
e  cellulose  membrane  and  are  called  oospwes. 

The  oogonia  are  formed  in  the  dioecious  as  in  the  monoe- 
cions  species,  but  the  antheridia  in  a  totally  difi'erent 
Way.  They  arise  within  bladder-like  protuberances  of  the 
mycelium,  which  are  divided  by  transverse  septa  into  a 
series  of  cells,  each  of  which  is  an  antheridium.  In  Sapro- 
legnia dioica,  the  &ntheridium  breaks  up  into  numerous 
spermatozoids ;  but  in  Achlya  dioica  a  preliminary  division 
of  the  antheridium  into  several  portions  precedes  the  forma- 
tion of  the  spermatozoids.  When  free  these  spermatozoids 
move  actively  by  means  of  one  long  cilium.  Fertilization, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  oospores,  are  eflfected  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  described  as  occurring  in  the  monoecious 
forms.  Doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  described 
monoecious  fertilization,  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  generally  true.  _  The  oospores  of  the  Sawoleaniex 


are  double-coated.  After  a  long  period  of  rest  they  emit 
germ-tubes,  but  it  has  been  recorded  that  they  sometimes 
produce  zoospores,  when  the  restmg  state  is  shorter. 

The  zooSporangia  or  asexually-produced  organs  of  repro* 
duction  are  terminal  cells  (very  rarely  intercalary),  some- 
times irregularly  cylindrical,  sometimes  ovoid,  of  a  constant 
form  in  some  genera  {Saprolegnia,  Achlya)  but  variable 
in  others  (Pytkium,  Monohlepharis). 

The  reproduction  by  means  of  the  zoosporangia  is  much 
more  extensive  than  that  by  means  of  the  oospores.  Each 
zoosporangium  contains  a  great  number  of  zoospores.  The 
mycelium  is  composed  of  long  ramifying  tubes,  of  consider- 
able diameter,  and  nearly  always  aseptate. 

The  Saprolegnieae  grow  for  the  most  pari  fn  water, 
chiefly  on  the  dead  bodies  of  insects.  One  species, 
Sapro,.cgnia  ferax,  is  notable  on  account  of  its  extensive 
ravages  on  the  bodies  of  fishes  (especially  salmon)  and  other 
water  animals. 

Suborder  IT. — Peronosporece. — The  Peronosporece  are 
very  closely  allied  to  the  Saprolegniece — the  modes  of  repro- 
duction both  sexual  and  asexual  being  similar  to  those  of 
the  monoecious  forms  of  the  latter  suborder.  The  oogonia 
are  terminal  as  a  rule,  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  contract 
always  into  one  central  globule.  Two  forms  of  germination 
have  been  observed  in  the  oospores.     In  Cystopus  they  burst 


Fro.  I.—Ciistopus  candidui.  A.  a,  conidia;  6, conidiophoics;  f.conidium  emitting 
zoospores;  d,  fi-ee  zoospore.  B.  og.  oogonium;  03.  oospliere;  an,  antheridiuci. 
C.  Formatioa  of  loospores  by  oospores,  t,  free  zoospores.  (After  De  Uary.) 
CxIBO.) 

and  produce  zoopores,  and  in  Peronospora  the  usual  mode  of 
germination  is  by  the  emission  of  a  hypha.  As  regards  the 
asexually-produced  spores  the  same  rule  holds.  In  Cystopus 
and  Phytophthora  they  are  zoosporangia,  producing  in  the 
former  case  each  the  same  number  of  zoospores  as  the 
oospores;  and  in  Peronospora  they  are  usually  conidia, 
emitting  hyphse  on  germination.  Both  zoospores  and 
hyphas  produce  mycelia  directly. 

The  zoosporangia  of  Cystopus  are  borne  in  vertical  series 
on  short,  club-shaped  filaments;  the  conidia  of  Peronospora 
in  most  cases,  and  the  zoosporangia  of  Phytophthora,  on. 
branching,  tree-like  sporophores.  The  mycelium,  which  is, 
usually  septate  and  ramifies  dcisely,  possesses  frequentl/ 
haustoria  of  various  shapes. 

The  Per onosporea:  are  parasitic  on  living  phanerogams,  the 
tissues  of  which  they  penetrate  and  destroy.  The  most 
notable  example  is  the  well-known  potato-disease,  Phylff, 
phthora  infestans,  the  ravages  of  which  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description. 

Suborder  ///.—.VMwmJ.— Sexual  reproduction  in  this 
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suborder  is  effected  by  means  of  the  conjugation  of  two 
apparently  similar  sexual  cells,  which  as  a  result  of  thc-ir 
unioQ  form  a  zyyospoy-e.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  describe 
one  typical  case,  viz.,  that  of  Rhizojyus  nigricans.  The  con- 
jugating cells  of  this  fungus  are  elongated,  stout  tubes. 
^Vhere  two  meet,  each  pushes  against  the  other  a  protuber- 
ance, at  first  cylindrical  and  of  equal  thickness.  They  re- 
main closely  adhering,  and  soon  grow  considerablj',  chiefly 
in  thickness.  At  the  end  of  each  a  separate  cell  is  formed 
by  the  growth  of  a  partition.  These  two  cells  are  usually 
of  uueqnal  size,  one  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  the  other  only 
half  as  long  as  its  breadth.  The  membrane  which  originally 
separated  them  is  now  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  soon 
vanishes  altogether ;  the  two  conjugating  cells  thus  unite 
and  form  the  zygospore,  widch  increases  rapidly,  usually 
attaining  a  diameter  of  over  -j  millim.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
drum-shaped,  the  ends  smooth,  and  the  free  surface  clothed 
with  wart-like  protuberances.  The  contents  are  coarsely 
granular  protoplasm,  in  which  float  drops  of  oil.  On 
germination  the  zygospore  produces  a  hypha  (as  observed 
in  Syzygi^s),  which  by  repeated  dichotomous  branching 
soon  forms  a  new  mycelium. 

-i  Asexual  reproduction  is  accomplished  by  sporangia  &\tm[a.T 
in  function,  and  in  some  degree  in  structure,  to  the  corre- 
sponding organs  of  the  two  preceding  suborders.  They  are 
borne  terminally  on  special  branches  of  the  mj'celial  hyphas, 
which,  like  the  mycelium,  are  aseptate  up  to  the  time  of 
fructification.  The  spores  produced  in  the  sporangia  ger- 
miriate  by  the  emission  of  a  filament,  v.-hich,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  zygospore,  forms  by  dichotomous  branching 
a  now  mycelium.  This  was  the  only  mode  of  reproduction 
known  in  the  Mucorini,  until  the  researches  of  Professor  De 
Bary  and  others  brought  to  light  the  sexual  form,  which, 
however,  has  not  j'et  been  observed  in  all  the  species. 

The  Mucorini  are  usually  to  be  found  growing  on  excre- 
ment and  on  decaying  substances ;  none  of  the  species  are 
known  to  -lause  any  important  disease  to'  plants  or  animals. 

Order  II. — Hypodermi.e. — No  mode  of  sexual  repro- 
duction is  known  to  belong  to  the  plants  of  this  order. 
They  are  (so  far  as  is  known)  reproduced  wholly  by  asexual 
spores  arising  by  coU-division. .  All  the  species  inhabit  the 
parenchyma  of  living  plants,  through  the  epidermis  of  which 
the  receptacles  burst. 

Suborder  I. — Uredinece. — The  life-history  of  the  TJy-edinece 
consists  of  a  cycle  of  three  generations,  the  transition  in 
each  caso  being  effected  (so  far  as  is  at  present  known)  by 
asexual  spores.  The  cycle  begins  in  spring  with  the  ger- 
mination of  thick-walled  spores,  called  teleulospores,  borne 
usually  in  pairs  at  the  end  of  sterigmata.  Germination 
takes  the  form  of  the  emission  of  a  hypha,  which  rapidly 
(usually  in  two  or  three  hour^  forms  a  pro-mycelium,  bear- 
ing throe  or  four  sporidia.  These  sporidia  become'  detached, 
and  on  finding  a  suitable  host-plant  penetrate  the  epidermis 
cells  by  moans  of  a  germinating  filament,  and  form  a  new 
mycelium  within  the  parenchyma.  After  a  few  days  this 
rayccliuni  begins  to  form  receptacles  under  the  epidermis  of 
the  host,  on  which  are  borne  cecidia  and  spermogonia.  The 
iatter  appear  before  the  former.  They  are  small,  narrow- 
necked  sacs,  in  which  are  found  minute  spore-like  bodies,, 
called  spermatia  by  Tulasne,  who  believed  them  to  be  male 
organs,  partly  on  comparative  grounds  and  partly  because 
he  found  them  incapable  of  germinating.  No  female  organs 
have  been  found ;  though  it  was  suggested  that  the  spermatia 
stood  in  sexual  relations  to  the  Mcidia  beside  which  they  are 
constantly  foutid.  ■  Professor  De  Bary,  however,  found  that 
the  spores  of  Kcidia,  on  a  plant  on  vrhich  no  trace  of  spermo- 
gonia or  spermatia  could  bo  found,  germinated  exactly  as 
under  other  circumstances.  The  a;cidia  are  at  first  round 
or  oval  but  on  bursting  basin-shaped  receptacles  of 
vsendo-f  arepchyma,  at  thg  base  of  each  of^liich  a  tircular, 


flat  Lymenium  is  formed.  From  this  hymenium  there  rise 
erect  basidia  bearing  in  vertical  series  a  number  of  spores 
of  a  round  polyhedral  form,  and  filled  with  protoplasm 
coloured  red  or  yellow  by  oil.    These  spores  on  being  libe^. 


o:;^ 
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Tig.  2. — Paccinia  granjTiis.  A.  Jlnss  of  telcotospovcs  (0  on  aleaf  of  conch-gras.'*; 
e,  epidennis  ruptuicd:  6,  sub-cpidei-mal  fibres.  (After  De  Bary.)  B.  Part  of 
vertical  sectiou  tliiough  leal  of  Berberis  vulgaris,  uith  ii,  KCidium  fruits,  j? 
pcridiutii,  and  sp.  spermogonia.  (After  Saclis.)  C.  Mass  of  uredospores  (lirit 
with  one  tcleutosporc  {0 ;  aA,  sub-hymenial  hypha.    (After  De  Bar^-.) 

ated  produce  germ-tubes  which  penetrate  the  stomata  of  the 
next  host-plant  (one  of  the  same  species  as  that  on  which 
the  teleutospores  were  found),  and  soon  form  another 
mycelium  in  the  intercellular  spaces.  Again,  in  a  few  days, 
this  mycelium  forms  a  new  kind  of  receptacle,  the  uredo . 
This  receptacle  is  flat  and  circular,  and  is  situated  immedi- 
ately under  the  epidermis.  On  it  basidia  bearing  round 
or  oval  uredospores  arise  and  break  through  the  epidermis. 
The  uredospores  constancy  reproduce  the  uredo,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  extensive  ravages  of  this  form  of  the 
disease  ;  on  the  same  mycelium  which  produces  the  uredo, 
teleutospores  are  ultimately  formed.  These  hibernate,  and 
when  spring  arrives  again  germinate,  and  start  the  samo 
cycle  of  generations.  , 

Teleutospores 

I       . 
tecidium-spores  (accompanied  by  spermatia) 

uredospores,  and  later  on  the  same  mycelium  teleutospores 
again. 

This  cycle  of  generations  is  carried  out  on  two  different 
host  plants.  The  uredospores  and  teleutospores  affect  the 
Graminece  chiefly,  but  the  ravages  of  recidia,  though  not  so 
severe  in  their  nature,  extend  over  many  species  of  Com- 
positce,  Hamtnculaccce,  Leguminosa;,  and  Labialce. 

Sitboi-der  II. —  Vsiilaginew. — The  life-history  of  this  sub- 
order, so  far  as  yet  known,  consists  in  the  formation  of 
asexual  spores,  either  singly,  in  series,  or  in  masses,  on  very 
slender,  sporophores ;  these  germinate,  and  form  a  promy- 
celium  bearing  sporidia  (as  in  the  case  of  the  teleutospores 
of  the  Urcdinccc),  which  in  turn  germinate  and  form  a 
mycelium  bearing  the  same  kind  of  spores  as  those  witii 
which  we  started.  This  life-history,  it  will  be  seen,  is,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  similar  to  that  of  the  Urtdinea:.  The 
present  crdei-  resembic-s  the  preceding  one  also  in  the  habit 
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or  life.  They 'are  very  injurious,  especially  to  the  Gramineee. 
The  power  of  producing  many  sporidia  in  succession,  pos- 
sessed bythe  promyeelium,  tends  to  the  plentiful  distribution 
of  thx;  disease.  These  sporidia  usually  attack  the  axis  of 
germinating  plant?,  in  which  a  mycelium  is  then  developed 
and  carried  up  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  ultimately  pro- 
ducing spores  in  the  fruit  and  causing  its  destruction. 

Order  III. — B.^sidiomycetes, — The  only  form  of  repro- 
duction known  in  this  order  is  by  aseiual  spores  borne  at  the 
apex  of  erect  basidia.  These  spores  reproduce  the  plant 
directly  without  the  intervention  of  another  generation.- 
The  receptacle  of  the  hymenium  consists  of  interwoven 
hj'phK,  and  is  gelatinous,  fleshy,  or  woody  in  consistency ; 
it  sometimes  attains  great  size.  The  mycelium  is  comoara- 
tively  small  and  floccoss.  --  -^ 

Suborder  I. — Tremellini. — The  hymenium  of  this  sub- 
order bears  two  difFereat  kinds  of  basidia  in  different  genera. 
In  the  genus  Tremella  the  basidia  are  at  first  subglobose  or 
quite  spherical,  and  divided  from  top  to  bottom  into  four 
equal  parts.  These'  segments  either  remain  united,  or 
diverge,  while  they  grow  out  to  the  margin  of  the  fungus 
in  the  form  of  long  hypha  bearing  kidney-shaped  spores. 
In  Dacrymyces  and  Giiepinia  the  basidia  are  a£  first  clavi- 
form  then  divergent  into  two  arms,  bearing  one  reniform 
spore  each; 

Spermatia  are  often  met  with  abundantly  in  many  of  the 
Tremellini.  They  are  produced  in  regular  spermatophorous 
apparatus,  arid  are  very  minute  and  spherical  or  ovoid.  Like 
.the  spermatia  of  the  Uredinecs,  their  function  is  unknown. 

The  consistence  of  these  plants  is  gelatinous,  with,  in  some 
cases,  a  denser  nucleus.  They  are  usually  to  be  found 
growing  on  stumps  of  trees  and  on  the  ground.  Their 
■shape,  when  they  have  one,  is  usually  more  or  less  cup-like. 

Suborder  J  I. — Hymenemycetes. — The  11  ymenomycstes  is 
the  most  widely-known  group  of  fungi     It  includes  the  com- 


FlO.  S. — Agarim%  muiearius.  A.  the  ycunR  plant;  B.  the  mfttnre  plant;  C.  lon- 
gitudinal Bection  nf  mature  plant,  p.  thepileus,  7.  tliegiUs;  a,  the  annulus, 
or  remnant  of  telum  partiale,  v,na\B,in%ot  votta  or  velum  unirersale ;  s  tiio 
stalk.  

mon  mushroom,  to  which  all  the  species  bear  more  or  less 
resemblance.  The  familiar  form  is  that  of  a  pileus  raised 
upon  a  stalk  and  bearing  on  its  under  surface  the  hymenium 
extended  over  gills  or  lamellce  {Agaricini),  porei{Polyporei), 
or  teeth  (Ilydnacei).  From  the  hymenium  rise  the  basidia, 
at  the  apes  of  which  are^  usually  four  sterigmata  bearing 
the  spores.  These  spores  are  asexually  produced,  and  on 
germinating,  by  emitting  a  hypha,  give  rise  to  a  new 
mycelium  on  which  the  reteptacle  is  again  borne.  The 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  foT>m  of  sexual  reproduction 
ill  the  Hymenomycetei  has  been  fought  over  many  times,  as 
yet  with  no  certain  result.  Among  the  basidia  are  to  be 
seen  other  cells  of  similar  shaDO.  but  of  greater  dimensions. 


called  cysliJia;^  it  has  been  contended  that  these  are  male 
organs.    'The  mycelium  is  nearly  always  underground. 

The  Agaricini  possess  an  inferior  hymenium  spread  over 
lamella;  or  gills  radiating  from  the  stalk.  These  are  some- 
times simple  and  sometimes  branched,  and  attached  to  or 
distinct  from  the  stalk.  •  The  spores  vary  much  in  colour, 
one  colour  being  constant  to  a  genus  or  to  a  subgenus.  On 
the  stems  of  some  genera  an  annulus  or  ring  may  be  found, 
as  a  remnant  of  a  veil  {lelum  partiale)  which  united  that 
part  of  the'stem  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  cap  or  pileus, 
but  was  ruptured  on  the  expansion  of  the  latter.  In  certain 
subgenera  ol^A'/aricus  {e.g.,   VUaria,  Amanita)  the  wholo 


Fig  4. — Asarieus  Tjiufutui.   Portion  of  hymenium  (x-S50)    j,  sporidia ;  ir  sterig- 
mata. g,  ateiile  ceils,  r.  cyslidiuui,  with  opeiculuui  0.  , 

plant  IS,  when  young,  enclosed  in  a  wlva  (velum  iiniversale), 
the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  in  mature  plants  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  stem.  In  some  genera,  as  in  Amanita, 
both  forms  of  veil  are  found  together.  When  the  stem  is 
lateral,  as  in  Pleurolus,  it  is  usually  very  much  suppressed. 
The  species  of  Agarcim  are  usually  terrestrial,  many  of 
them  are  edible,  and  a  few  are  deadly  poisons.         ' 

The  Polyporei  are  distinguished  by  the  hymenium  (some- 
times inferior,  sometimes  superior)  extending  over  the  sur- 
faces of  cavities  or  pores.  In  the  genus  Boletus  the  habit 
of  an  Agaric  is  assumed — the  stem  usually  central,  the  tex- 
ture almost 'always  soft.  In  Polyporus  the  stem  is  usually 
lateral  and  the  texture  woody.  The  hymenophore  is  not 
easily  separable.  In  some  cases  the  habit  of  Polyporus 
is  crust -like,  the'pores  opening  upwards,  when  -it  is  called 
resupinate.     Polypori  grow  usually  on-stumps  of  trees. 

The  Hydnacei  possess  an  inferior  or  an  amphigeuous 
hymenium  spread  over  teeth  or  spines.  Some  of  the 
species  have  the  form  of  a  stalked  pileus  with  the  teeth 
inferior,  while  others  resemble  the  resupinate  Polypori. 
They  are  fleshy  or  corky  in  texture. 

In  the  Auricvlarini  the  hymenium  is  confluent  with  the 
hymenophore.     In  form  they  resemble  the  Polyporei. 

The  Clavarinei  are  distinguished  by  an  amphigenous 
hymenium,  scarcely  distinct  from  the  hymenophore,  and 
reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  plant,  which  is  club-shaped,  or 
in  the  form  of  upright  spines.  The  species  are  gelatinous 
in  consistence,  but  become  horny  when  dry.  Tlie  surface 
is  usually  smooth  at  first  but  afterwards  assumes  an  in- 
dented or  wrinkled  appearance. 

'  Mr  W.  G.  .Smith,  who  has  cxainiRed  a  I.-irge  unmber  ofcystiJia, 
e.^pecially  among  the  Agancini,  states  that  tbcy  all  nornially  open  by 
an  orifice  capped  by  a  minute  operculum  at  the  top.  In  Coprinits  the 
cystidia  are  unusually  large,  with  at  first  a  rounded  top,  whicli  at  length 
is  capped  liy  a  nipple-like  protuberance.  After  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  specimens  Mr  Smith  has  convinced  himself 
that  the  apex  of  each  cystidium  is  furnished  with  a  minute  operculum, 
which  is  burst  oflT  in  the  discharge  of  the  liquid  or  granular  conteLts 
of  the  cystidium.  In  Lactaritts  the  operculum  is  tall  and  cap-like. 
The  liquid  secrx;ted  by  the  cystidia  of  the  Agaricini  is  sometimes 
granular  before  liberation,  but  in  other  cases  not  until  after.  When 
this  granular  matter  is  ripe,  the  grains  revolve  and  move  freely  about, 
and  if  the  operculum  do  not  re.adily  open  this  motion  is  increased 
until  an  opening  is  forced.  Mr  Smith  looks  on  these  granular  boUici 
as  .analogues  of  a^tberozoids. 
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Suborder  III. — GasUromyceles. — The  receptacles  of  the 
GasUromyceles  are  aagiocarpous.  They  consist  of  an  outer 
peridium  enclosing  masses  of  tissue  which  bear  the  hymenia. 
The  basidia  often  bear  as  many  as  eight  spores,  which  are 
ultimately  liberated  by  the  bursting  o^f  the  peridium,  either 
simply  or  by  the  development  of  special  masses  of  tissues. 
The  peridium  of  Phalltts  resembles  the  velum  universale  of 
the  Agaricini  in  ita  mode  of  enveloping  the  receptacle,  and 
the  appearance  it  presents  after  bursting.  Within  this 
volva  is  a  gelatinous  stratum,  then  an  inner  peridium,  then 
the  hymenium.  The  bursting  of  the  peridium  or  volva  is 
caused  by  the  elongation  of  a  stalk  on  which  the  hymenium 
is  elevated  in  a  kind  of  pileus — as  in  the  Agancini.  In 
Bdlarrea  there  also  occurs  a  universal  volva,  and  the 
hymenium  is  similarly  elevated,  but  the  plant  in  this  case 
is  of  a  woody  consistence,  and  spiral  vessels  are  found  in 
the  Rtalk.  In  Clathrus  the  receptacle  is  in  the  form  of  a 
globular  net. 

In  Lycoperdon,  Hymenogaster,  and  Nidularia  the  hyme- 
nium remains  unelevated,  and  the  spores  are  liberated  by 
the  s.'mple  bursting  of  the  peridium. 

Orc?€r/r.—AscoMTCETEs.  — The  characteristic  form  of  re- 
production of  the  Ascomjjcdes  is  by  ascospores  formed  within 
asci  by  free  cell-formation.  Other  generations  in  the  cycle 
of  development  form  sti/lospores  in  special  conceptacles 
called  pycnidia,  and  conidia  borne  on  conidwphores.  The 
receptacles  on  which  the  ascospores  are  produced  arise  as 
the  result  of  the  union  of  sexual  organs,  which  takes  place 
on  the  mycelium.  The  receptacles  vary  very  much  in  size 
and  form  throughout  the  order. 

Suborder  I. — Discomycetes.—lht  axn^i  organs  of  this 
suborder  are  formed  on  the  mycelium  and  are  called  the 
carpogonium  (female)  and  the  pollinodium  (male).  As 
typical  of  the  rest  of  the  order  the  life-history  of  Ascobolvs 
fur/uraceus,  as  described 
by  Janczewski  may  be 
chosen.  The  pollinodium 
and  carpogoniumarehoth 
composed  of  a  series  of 
short  crooked  cells,  in 
the  former  case  much 
thinner  than  in  the  latter. 
The  pollinodium  em- 
braces the  more  remoto 
end  of  the  carpogonium, 
which  is  at  this  stage 
sausage-shaped,  and  so 
fertilizes  it.  After  fer- 
tilization one  of  the  cells 
of  the  carpogonium  (usu- 
ally  near    the    middle)  f.g  5-^ j«6oi«,/urAraf™.  Di.gTaminMic 

and  becomes  section  ol  the  fru«ufication  (after  Jan- 
crewskl).  m.  niycelium;  c  carpogonium; 
/.  polijnodiam  :  j.  ascopenous  fllamenls;  a, 
asci;  r.p.  the  sterile  uaeue  from  which  the 
paraphyses  A  spring. 


The  asci  are  flasK-stiaped,  the 


increases 

globular.  It  is  called  the 
ascogonium.  From  it  pro- 
ceed ascogenous  hyphae 
on  which  the  asci  arise. 

base  being  the  narrow  portion,  and  within  them  the  (wco- 
spores,  8  in  number,  are  formed  by  free  cell-formation. 
Between  the  asci,  and  borne  on  the  ascogenous  hyphK, 
are  more  or  less  numerous  paraphyses  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  abortive  asci,  but  may  serve  (as  Boudier  affirms 
they  do)  to  assist  in  some  way  the  dehiscence  of  the  asci. 
The  hyphae  of  the  mycelium  on  which  the  sexual  organs  are 
borne  produce  a  dense  mass  of  pseudo-parenchyma,  which 
Burrounds  the  carpogonium  and  forms  the  sterile  part  of 
the  fructification. 

Sexuality  waa   first  .discovered  in  the  Discomycetes  'by 
Professor  De'Bsry  in  the   case  of  Pe.'U'a  covrluens,  which, 
though  it  differs  in  details  from  that  described  as  occurrin<T 
■a  Ayobol-if,  agrees  in  all  essential  details  with  it. 
'     £-31 


Certain  species  of  Pe:i!(E,  the  mycelium  of  which  Is  ex- 
tensively reproduced  by  conidia,  undergo  a  resting  state  in 
the  form  of  a  sclerotium.  This  was  first  observed  in  Penza 
Fiickeliana  by  Professor  De  Bary.  In  it  conidia  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mycelium  before  the  sclerotia.  The  sclerotia, 
which  are  formed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  sexual  pro- 
cess, so  far  as  has  been  observed,  consist  of  densely  packed 
hyphae  enclosed  by  a  pseudo-parenchymatous  rind.  Some- 
times these  germinate  shortly  after  their  formation,  and 
produce  a  mycelium  which  bears  conidia  again  ;  but  if 
germination  be  delayed  for  a  month  or  two,  the  character- 
istic basin-shaped  hymenium  of  Peziza,  with  asci  and  asco- 
spores, is  formed. 

Spermatia  are  found  in  this  as  in  other  orders.  They  aie 
borne  in  spermogonia,  similar  to  those  of  the  L'redinece,  and 
were  long  believed  to  be  incapable  of  germination.  M. 
Cornu,  however,  has  recently  stated  that  he  caused  them  to 
germinate  under  artificial  conditions,  and  to  produce  a 
mycelium  like  the  conidia,  _- 

In  Peiiza  and  the  genera  closely  allied  to  it,  the  asco- 
genous receptacle  is  basin-shaped,  with  the  hymenium  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  basin  ;  but  in  other  genera  it  takes 
the  form  of  clubs  or  stalks  of  considerable  size  with  the 
hymenium  on  the  outer  surface  (as  in  Geofjlnssum,  Spathu- 
laria,  Eehella,  Morchella,  Ac).     ' 

The  species  of  Morchella  and  Belvella  are,  as  a  lUle, 
esculent ;  but  none  of  the  other  Discomycetes  have  ever  ob- 
tained any  reputation  in  this  direction. 

Suborder  II. — Erysiphece. — In  this  suborder  the  species 
follow  two  types  in  their  mode  of  sexual  reproduction,  vii., 
Erysiphe  and  Eurotium. 


Olt&.J! 


Fig  6— DeveloptDent  of  Eurotium  repmi  (after  Pe  IJary;.  ji.  small  portion  oi 
mycelium  with  comdiophore  c,  and  young  ascoconium  as.  R.  the  spiral  asco- 
gonium last,  with  the  anthehdium  ij)).  D.  the  same,  becinning  to  be  enii^ 
rounded  by  the  hyphee  forming  the  penthcciiira  wall.  D.  the  pehthedtim 
E.F.  sections  of  young  perithecia:  tc.  panet&l  cells;  /  pseudo-parenchrma;  at. 
ascogonium.    G,  an  ascue.    H.  an  ascospore- 

The  mycelium  of  Erysiphe  creeps  over  tne  surface  of  its 
host  plant,  through  the  epidermis  of  which  it  sends  down 
numerous  haustoria.  Both  the  conidia  and  the  sexually 
produced  fruits  are  borne  on  the  same  mycelium.  The 
conidia  occur  in  vertical  order  at  the  end  of  unbranched 
conidiophores.  These  conidia  reproduce  the  mycelium 
directly.  The  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  resembles  that 
of  the  Discomycetes.  The  carpogonium  is  more  or  less 
globular  in  shape,  and  is  fertilized  by  a  pollinodium  of  one 
or  more  branches.     Tlie  carpogonium  is  at  first  represented 
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by  one  cell,  but  after  fertilization  a  transverae  wall  divides 
it  into  two  cells,  the  inferior  one  of  wbich  must  be  regarded 
as  an  ascogenous  hypha.  The  superior  one  becomes  the 
ascus,  which  in  most  cases  contains  8  spores.  In  a  few 
other  forms  several  asci  are  formed  by  the  carpogonium. 

The  species  of  Eurotium — e.g.,  E.  repens  and  E.  {.4s/;er- 
ffUlus)  glaucns — agree  in  the  more  striking  details  of  their 
life-history  with  those  of  Erysiphe.  The  mycelium  may  be 
found  as  a  fine  flocculent  mass  on  the  surfaces  of  most 
putrefying  organic  matter.  The  uSual  and  most  extensive 
mode  of  reproduction  is  by  the  conidia,  which  are  formed 
in  great  abundance  at  the  apex  of  the  conidiophores.  These 
germinate  and  grow  under  most  varied  conditions,  which 
fact,  coupled  with  their  plentiful  production,  explains 
the  general  distribution  of  the  fungus.  Subsequently  the 
sesual  organs  arise  on  the  same  mycelium.  The  carpo- 
gonium is  the  end  of  a  mycelial  hypha  wound  upin  the  form 
of  a  corkscrew,  with  a  tranverse  septum  at  each  turn  of  the 
screw.  From  the  lowest  turn  two  tubes  sprout  and  grow 
up  on  the  outside  of  the  carpogonium  ;  cue  always  grows 
more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  reaches  the  top  of  the 
carpogonium,  which  it  fertilizes.  This  is  the  pollinodium. 
Other  cells  then  grow  out  from  the  bases  of  both  organs  and 
envelop  them.  After  fertilization  the  carpogonium  divides 
into  several  cells  from  which  the  ascogenous  hyphae  arise. 
The  asci  contain  ascospores  which  germinate  as  in  the  other 
Erydpheae.  The  whole  fructification  is  called  the  peri- 
theciun. 

Suborder  III. — TuheracerB. — The  mycelium  of  the  Tuher- 
aceae  is  in  most  cases  small  in  comparison  with  the  fructi- 
fication. This  fructification  consists  usually  of  a  large  sub- 
terranean tuberous  body,  possessing  a  thick  wall  of  pseudo- 
parenchyma,  and  enclosing  a  dense  mass  of  byjThffi,  among 
which  the  ascogenous  filaments  produce  the  asci  embedded 
in  sterile  paraphyses.  Conidia  are  known  only  in  the  case 
of  Penicillium  glaucum,  a  fungus  which,  from  its  common 
occurrence,  end  its  being  well-known  in  all  its  stages,  may 
be  chosen  as  » type  of  the  suborder.  Its  mycelium  inhabits 
almost  any  organic  substance,  and  produces  on  erect  coni- 
diophores long  chains  of  conidia  in  very  great  abundance 
It  is  only  in  darkness  that  (as  in  the  other  Tuberacece)  the 
sexually  produced  form  of  fructification  aris&s.  The  sexual 
organs  resemble  in  a  very  high  degree  those  of  Euroiinm 
(see  preceding  suborder),  but  the  development  of  the  fructi- 
fication after  the  ascogonium  has  been  fertilized  is  totally 
different  from  the  corresponding  process.  After  the  asco- 
gonium has  begun  to  germinate,  the  growth  of  the  envelop- 
ing hypha  so  hinders  this  process  that  it  is  forced  to  rest 
in  a  sclerotioid  state.  If  germination,  however,  be  en- 
couraged by  artificial  means,  the  ascogenous  hyphae  force 
their  way  out  and  form  asci,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
8  ascospores.  These  spores,  on  germinating,  produce  a 
rbycelium  which  bears  conidia.  If  the  germination  of  the 
eclerotia  be  delayed  so  long  that  the  ascogenous  hyphse  lose 
the  power  of  producing  asci,  the  enveloping  filaments  give 
rise  to  the  conidial  form  of  fructification.  The  structure  of 
these  sclerotia  is  so  simitar  to  that  of  the  well-known 
tubero'is  fructifications  of  the  Tuberacece,  that  Brefeld,  who 
discovered  them,  classes  Penicillium  with  this  suborder,  in 
epite  of  the  very  strong  resemblance  of  the  sexual  organs 
to  those  of  Eurotium.  In  no  other  species  of  Tuberacece 
has  this  life-history  been  observed. 

Suborder  IV. — PyrenomyceUs. — The  Pijretiomycetes  pro- 
duce their  asci  within  round  or  flask-shaped  perithecia,  with 
walls  of  pseudo-parenchyma.  The  asci  contain,  as  a  rule, 
8  spores.  In  so;ne  cases  the  perithecium  is  open  at  first, 
but  in  others  the  neck,  closed  during  the  earlier  stage,  forms 
subsequently  a  canal  through  which  the  spores  escape.  In 
the  case  of  the  SpkccruE  simplices,  the  peritliecia  arise  On  a 
Tei7  fine  mTceliuin,  and  according  to  WoroTiin  and  others 


are  the  result  of  a  sexual  act  In  Xylaria  and  allied 
genera,  however,  the  perithecia  are  formed  on  sometimes 
very  large  club  or  basin  shaped  bodies,  consisting  of  dense 
masses  of  tissue,  which,  according  to  some,  are  simply  the 
receptacles,  and  according  to  others,  bearers  of  sexual  organs, 
the  union  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  perithecia.  Analogy 
loads  to  regarding  them  as  receptacles.  Conidia  are  formed 
not  only  on  the  mycelium  but  also  on  the  stroma,  and  even 
occasionally  on  the  hypha;  composing  the  wall  of  the  peri- 
thecium. Spermogonia  and  pycnidia  are  other  conceptacles 
which  give  rise  toasexual  organs  of  reproduction,  called  re- 
spectively spermatia  and  styloiporcs.  It  was  urged  with 
much  show  of  probability  that  the.se  were  parasitic  bodies ; 
but  the  recent  researches  of  Dr  Bauke  on  the  pycnidia  and 
M.  Cornu  on  the  spermatia  seem  to  disprove  this  view. 
M.  Cornu  states  that  he  caused  spermatia  to  germinate  and 
reproduce  the  mycelium  of  the  species  to  which  they  be- 
longed. It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  the  next  saborder 
(Lichenes)  the  analogous  spermatia  act  as  male  organs, — a 
function  which  not  only  precludes  the  possibility  of  their 
parasitic  nature,. but  does  not  agree  well  with  M.  Cornu's 
(so  far  as  we  know)  unconfirmed  views.  In  Claviceps  pur- 
purea (ergot),  which  attacks  the  young  ovary  of  rye,  the 
mycelium  first  bears  conidia  embedded  in  a  mucous  secre- 
tion ;  this  is  called  the  sphacelia  stage.  The  mycelium, 
however,  soon  permeates  the  ovary  and  forms  a  hard 
sclerotium — the  ergot  stage.  After  undergoing  a  period  of 
rest,  usually  from  summer  to  spring,  but  varying  in  length, 
the  sclerotium  on  falling  on  damp  ground  pushes  out  small 
stalks  with  a  rounded  head  in  which  numerous  flask-shaped, 
wall-less  perithecia  arise.  These  perithecia  bear  as  usual 
asci  containing  ascospores.  The  ascospores,  on  germinating, 
and  finding  their  usual  host — the  rye,  or  some  nearly  related 
grass,  give  rise  again  to  the  sphacelia,  which  closes  the  cycle. 

This  suborder,  like  the  Discomycetes,  contains  a  great 
number  of  forms,  many  of  which  are  known  in  only  one,  viz., 
the  perithecium-bearing  stage, — the  other  phases  probably 
being  known  by  other  names  as  distinct  genera  and  species. 
The  Pyrenomycetes  grow  either  on  dead  organic  matter  oi 
on  the  bodies  of  living  plants. 

Suborder  V. — Lichenes. — Until  recently,  and  before  their 
true  nature  was  understood,  the  Lichenes  were  treated  as 
constituting-  a  separate  class  of  cellular  cryptogams  or 
Thallophyta.  The  researches  of  Schwendener,  Stahl,  De 
Bary,  Bornet,  and  others  have  proved  that  these  consist  of 
a  fungal  Ascomycetous  element  parasitic  on  an  algal  element 
The  algal  element  belongs  to  the  lower  orders  of  Algce  and 
acts  as  the  nourisher  of  the  fungal  element.  The  fungaJ 
element  is  reproduced  by  Ascomycetous  reproductive  organs, 
and  the  algal  element,  which  in  a  free  state  is  capable  of 
independently  subsisting,  is  reproduced  in  the  manner 
characteristic  of  the  order  of  Algw  to  which  it  belongs. 
We  have  to  do  here  with  the  life-history  of  the  fungal  por- 
tion only,  but  illustration  will  be  given  of  its  relations  with 
its  host 

Though  sexuality  is  not  known  to  exist  generally  in  the 
Lichenes,  it  has  been  so  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  case  ot 
the  CoUemacecB  by  Dr  Stahl  that  it  may  be  concluded  that 
investigation  only  is  necessary  to  bring  fresh  cases  to  light 
In  the  Collemacece  the  male  organs  of  reproduction  (the 
spermatia)  are  formed  within  receptacles  called  spennogoma 
(similar  organs  have  been  described  ^as  occurring  in  the 
Uredinece,  kc),  and  though  not  possessing  the  power  of 
spontaneous  motion,  reach  the  female  organ  (trichogyne)  by 
the  agency  of  .water  or  the  atmosphere.  The  spermatia 
consist  of  one  simple  minute  cell  ;  the  trichogyries  are  of  a 
more  complicated  structure,  and  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  a  unicellular  organ  of  conception,  a  conductive 
canal,  and  an  ascogonium,  consisting  of  a  coiled  hypha  of 
several  csUs.     The  point  of  the  trichogyne  emerges  from  the 
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surface  of  the  ttallus,  and  tlie  spcrmatia  on  coming  in  con- 
tact become  united  with  it  by  a  small  tube  through  which 
the  contents  of  the  male  organs  fertilize  the  trichogyne. 
After  fertilization  the  cells  of  the  ascogonium  increase  in 


Fig.  7  —A.  transverse  gecttoo  throagh  the  thallns  of  CoUema  microphyUum,  witli 
g,  gODidia,  and  o.  tlie  point  of  trichogyne  {x350);a.6,  the  point  of  tvicliogync 
with  speiinatlum  attai^hed  (x7&0).  B,  sporea  of  Ttietidium  minutufun\  x.\\<i 
germinating  f^tamenta  of  which  eadose  the  (7)  hymcnia)  gonidiaof  Endocarjion. 
(After  Stahl.) 

cumber  and  size,  and  the  ascogenous  hyphaj  spring  from 
the  original  coil  and  bear  the  characteristic  asoi  in  which  the 
ascospores  are  formed. 

The  relations  between  the  fungal  and  the  algal  elements 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  instance  from  Dr 
Stahl's  Beiirdge  zur  Etdvdclcdungsgeschichte  de.r  FlecMen. 
The  Algae  were  formerly  considered  organs  of  the  fungal 
portion,  and  received  the  name  of  gonidia.  A  smaller 
form  of  gonidia,  called  the  hymenial-gonidia,  occurs  in 
interstitial  spaces  of  the  apothecia  of  many  Lichens ;  these 
kxinunialgo7iidia  are  the  offspring  of  the  ordinary  gonidia 
(the  thalliis-gonidia),  and  have  been  carried  up  in  the 
hymenium  by  the  growth  of  its  hyphae.  When  the  asco- 
spores are  emitted  from  the  apothecia,  the  kymenial-gonidia 
are  cast  out  also,  and  falling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ascospores  are,  many  of  them,  enveloped  by  the  germinating 
filaments  proceeding  from  the  spores,  when  the  conditions 
are  favourable  for  grewtL  Along  with  the  growth  of  the 
hyphs,  these  hymenial-gonidia  increase  in  size,  and  ultim- 
ately act  as  the  tkallns-gonidia  of  the  new  Lichen.  This 
process  has  been  observed  in  Dermatocarpon  Schcereri  and 
Poli/blastia  rugulosa.  Mien  this  discovery  was  made  by 
Dr  Stahl,  he  fouud  growing  beside  the  Dermatocarpon  a 
species  of  Thetidium,  the  gonidia  of  which  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  same  species  of  Alga  as  tliose  of  the  Dermato- 
carpon. He  isolated,  under  favourable  conditions  for 
growth,  the  spores  of  TMidium  and  the  kymenial-gonidia 
of  Dermatocarpon,  and  soon  obtained  the  thallus  of  Theti- 
dium compXii^  as  regards  gonidia  and  fructification.  This 
experiment,  by  proving  that  the  same  species  of  Alga  (in 
this  case  a  species  of  Pleurococctis)  served  as  the  gonidia 
of  two  totally  different  fungi,  also  strongly  supports  the 
above  views  as  to  the  dual  nature  of  the  elements  composing 
the  Lichen.  These  views,  though  supported  by  the  most 
eminent  botanists  and  backed  by  incontestable  facts,  are 
still  occasionally  the  subject  of  attack  by  lichenologists. 


Tlie  subo»der  Lichencs  contains  a  greater  number  of 
species  than  any  other  suborder  or  order  of  fungi,  but  it  is 
probable  that  excessive  subdivision  has  given  rise  to  many. 
Lichens  grow  cldefly  in  exposed  situations,  such  as  the  bark 
of  trees  and  rocks,  and  are.  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  globe.  They  vary  much  in  size  aud  form, 
but  are  generally  of  a  foliaceous  or  encrusting  habit.  They 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetation  of  alpine  and 
polar  regions.  Their  economic  and  medicinal  properties  are 
in  many  cases  of  importance. 

Order  V. — Myxomycetes. — In  the  first  stage  of  their 
life-history  the  Myxomycetes  are  mobile  organisms,  differing 
so  strongly  from  any  state  of  any  other  vegetable  that  it 
was  proposed  by  Professor  De  Bary  to  place  them  among 
amoeboid  animal  organisms.  In  this  stage,  where  one 
would  expect  a  thallus  of  hyphse,  a  mobile  Plasmodium  is 
found,  which  in  habit  of  life  greatly  resembles  animal 
organisms.  In  appearance  it  is  slimy  or  creamy,  and  con- 
sists of  numerous  anastomosing  netrlike  channels,  through 
which  there  is  conducted  with  more  or  less  rapidity  a  cur- 
rent of  protoplasmic  matter  containing  many  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  particles  of  colouring  matter  of  different  natures, 
starch    granules,  diatoms,   spores  of  fungi,   ic.     These 


Fio.  8.— A,  plasmoainm  of /)Wj/7nium  ffu'i/pvs.    (After  Cienkowiti.    x330.)   L. 
closed  sporanginm  of  4rri/ria  incanjafa.    (Aftei  De  Baiy.     x20.) 

channels  are  not  bounded  by  any  definite  membrane,  and 
the  direction  is  frequently  changed,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  nourishment.  Where  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals are  situated  near  each  other  these  plasmodia  occa- 
sionally unite  (this  has  been  observed  between  two  different 
species).  These  mobile  masses  ultimately,  usually  after 
untiergoing  division,  are  transformed  into  motionless  fruits, 
in  some  cases  of  regular  form  {sporangia),  and  in  others  of 
irregular  {plasmodiocarp).  Compound  fruits  called  athalia, 
of  regular  or  irregular  form,  either  naked  or  enclosed  by  a 
membrane  {cortex),  are  produced  externally  on  definite 
sporophores  by  cell-division,  or  within  the  fruit  by  frce-rcll 
formation.  On  germinating,  the  content.?  of  the  spores 
escape  either  in  the  form  of  a  zoospore  with  a  nucleus, 
vacuole,  and  long  cilia,  or  of  an  amceboid,  and  these  zoo- 
spores  or  amoeboids  soon  aggregate  and  form  mobile  Plas- 
modia, 

Taking  the  two  generations  in  their  life-history,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  fructification  has  probably  greater  claims 
to  a  fungal  nature  than  the  Plasmodium  has  to  an  animal. 
They  have,  therefore,  been  retained  in  the  vegetable  king- 
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dom  by  the  majority  of  botanists, — wnettier  justly  or  not  re- 
mains to  be  determined  by  future  research. 

Order  F/.— Schizomycetes. — In  the  Schizomycetes,  the 
usual  and  apparently  most  common  form  of  reproduction  is 
by  simple  seginentation.  In  several  forms,  however,  repro- 
duction of  a  higher  type  has  been  observed.  An  instance 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Bacillus  anthracu — the  cause  of 
Bplenic  fever — the  life-history  of  which,  according  to  Ewart, 
Koch,  and  others,  is  as  follows.  At  first  the  Bacilli  con- 
sist of  motionless  hyaline-  rods  capable  of  segmentation, 
which  after  a  short  time  pass  through  a  motile  phase  lasting 
■usually  several  hours.  After  settlirg  down  these  rods 
elongate  considerably  in  a  short  time ;  if  the  temperature 
be  favourable  a  rod  may  increase  in  five  hours  to  from  80 
or  100  times  its  original  length.  The  filaments  usually  be- 
come interwoven  like  mycelial  hyphse,  and  are  in  most  cases 
irregular  in  their  course.  Within  them  spores  are  soon 
formed  by  free  cell-formation,  each  spore  being  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  a  transverse  septum.  At  this  stage 
the  filaments  decay  more  or  less  rapidly  and  set  free  the 
oval  spores,  which  are,  from  Cohn's  measurementj  jiot  more 
than  2-jinny  to  -n-j;^  inch  in  their  greatest  diameter. 
According  to  Koch  these  spores  directly  elongate  into  fila- 
ments, but  Ewart  has  more  recently  observed'  that  they 
divide  into  four  sporules,  each  of  which  germinates  by  the 
production  of  a  filament.  These  filaments  become  motion- 
less rods  such  as  those  from  which  we  startedr .  : 

III  the  classification  of  this  ordSr  much  confusion  exists 
from  the  meagreness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  ol 
its  members.  Organisms  described  as  Micrococcus,  Bac- 
terium, and  Bacillus  are  apparently  in  many  cases  different 
phases  of  the  same  life-history.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  their  influence  on  diseases  of  men  and  animals,  from 
their  frequent  occurrence  on  mucous  surfaces,  on  wounds, 
arid  elsewhere.  An  extensive  literature  has  arisen  on  this 
subject,  but  its  interest  is  far  more  medical  than  botanical 
Whether  these  organisms  are  the  concomitants  or  the  causes 
of  diseases  in  men  and  animals  has  not  often  been  decided, 
and  13  still  much  debated, — a  source  of  frequent  «rror  being 
the  confusion  of  debris  of  various  kinds  with  Bacteria,-&c. 
"  Spontaneous  generation  "  has  also  been  attributed  to  them, 
but  there  has  certainly  not  been  anything  like  proof  to  sup- 
port this  assertion. 

The  following  are  tne  most  important  works  vi  reference 
on  this  subject : — 

Morphology  and  Physiology. — A.  3fi  Bary,  Morphologic  una  I'ny- 
siologic  dcT  Pike,  Flcchtai,  und  Myxcmycitcn,  Leipsic,  1866;  Id., 
Die  Myeetozoen  Schleimpilze,  Leipsic,  1864;  Id.,  Vnterstiehungen 
ilhcr  die  Brandpilze,  Berlin,  1853  ;  Id.,  "Recherches  snr  les Cham- 
pignons parasites,"  in  Ann.  Sc.  nat.,  torn,  rx.,  4^  srries  ;  Id.,  IHe 
Jfruchtentimckeluny dcr  Asecmyceten,  Leipsic,  1863;  Id.,  ZurKennt- 
niss  dcr  Mncorincn  und  Pcronosporeen,  Frankfort,  1865 ;  De  Bary 
and  V/oronin,  Bcilrdge  sur  Morphologic  and  Physiologic  dcr  Pilzc, 
Frankfort,  1864;  II.  J.  Berkeley,  Introduction  to  Cryplogamic 
Botany,  London,  1857;  H.  Bonorden,  ffandbiuh  der  allgcmcinen 
itykologiit,  Stuttgart,  1851  ;  0.  Brefeld,  Botanische  Untcrsuchungen 
-iiber  Schinnnclpilzc,  Leipsic;  1872-77;  M.  Cornu,  "Monographio 
des  Saprolcgniees,"  in  A7m.  Sc.  nat.,  1872  ;  C.  Nageli,  Die  niederen 
JHlze  in  ihrer  Bczichungcn  su  der  InfectioTiskrankhciten  und  der 
Gcsundhcilspjlcge,  Munich,  1877  ;  S.  Schwcndener,  Untcrsuchungen 
iiher  den  Ptechtenihalliis,  Leipsic,  1860-1868  ;  E.  Stahl,  Beitrdge 
zur  EntwickclungsgcschicUe  der  Flechkn,  Leipsic,  1878;  Louis 
Ken6  and  Charles  Tulasne,  Seleeta  fungorum  carpologia,  Paris, 
1861-65  ;  Van  Tieghem,  "  Memoires  sur.lcs  Mucorinces,"  in  Ann. 
jSc.  7uU.  The  student  is  also  referred  to  the  files  of  the  Botanische 
Hr.itung,  the  Annales  des  Sciences  naturcllcs,  Pringshcim's  Jahr- 
bucher,  and  Cohn's  Beiiriige  zur  Biologic  dcr  Pjlanzcn,  for  excellent 
and  imporLant  papers,  far  too  numerous  to  be  quoted  here. 

Sydemalie  Mycology. — M.  C.  Cooke,  Handbook  of  British  Fungi, 
London,  1871  ;  A.  Corda,*  Iconcs  Fungontm  hucusgue  cognitorum, 
Tragne,  1837^2  ;  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Outlines  of  British  Funiiology, 
Xondon,  1860  ;'P.  BuUiard,  Ucrkicr  dc  la  Franec,  Paris,  1780-98; 
E.  M.  Fries,  Systema  Mycologieum,  Greifswalde,  1821-32  ;  Id., 
JSymenomyceti.'  Europan,  IJpsala,  1874;  Id.,  Jco'^ies sclccta:  Hynicno- 
Tnyeeium  noTidum  dclineatorum  ;  L.  Fiickel,  Syvribolx  Mycologicoe, 
■Wwabaden,  1869-75  ;  li.  Eabeuhorat,  Deutschlaiuis  i'njptogamen- 


Flora,  Leipsic,  1844-48;  J.  EostaEnski,  A  Monograph  of  the 
Myxomycetes  ia  the  Polish  language  (partly  translated  into  English 
by  M.  C.  Cooke) ;  J.  Sowerby,  Coloured  Figures  of  English  Fungi, 
&c.,  London,  1797-1815  ;  L.  R.  and  C.  Tulasne,  Fungi  hypoga::, 
Paris,  1863  ;  D.  E.  Visiani,  /  funghi  d'lialia,  Genoa,  1834  ;  C. 
VittaJdini,  Mmograpfiia  Tubcracearum,  Milan,  1831  ;  Id.,  Mono 
graphia  Lycopcrdineorum,  Turin,  1843.  ifi.  IIU.) 

FUR.  Certain  animals,  which  inhabit  the  coldei 
climates,  have  a  Covering  upon  the  skin  called  fur,  lying 
alongside  of  another  and  longer  covering,  called  the  ovef 
hair.  The  fut  differs  from  the  overhair  in  that  it  is  soft, 
silk/,  curly,  downy,  and  barbed  lengthwise,  while  the  over- 
hair  is  straight,  smooth,  and  comparatively  rigid.  These 
properties  of  fur  constitute  its  essential  value  for  felting 
purposes,  and  mark  its  difference  from  wool  and  silk  ;  the 
.first,  after  some  sUght  preparation  by  the  aid  of  hot  water, 
readily  unites  its  fibres  into  a  strong  and  compact  mass ; 
the  others  can  best  be  managed  by  spinning  and  weaving. 

On  the  living  animai  the  overhair  keeps  the  fur  filaments 
apart,  prevents  their  tendency  to  felt,  and  protects  thfem 
from  injury — thus  securing  to  the  animal  an  immunity 
from  cold  and  storm ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very 
overhair,  though  of  an  humbler  name,  is  most  generally  the 
beauty  and  pride  of  the  pelt,  and  marks  its  chief  value  with 
the  furrier.  We  arrive  thus  at  two  distinct  and  opposite 
uses  and  values  of  fur.  Regarded  as  useful  for  felt  it  is 
denominated  staple  fur,  while  with  respect  to  its  use  with 
and  on  the  pelt  it  is  called  fancy  fur.  For  the  one  purpose 
the  Russian  hare  skin  is  more  valuable  than  the  Russian 
sable,  while  for  the  other  the  sable  may  be  valued  at  ont 
thousand  times  the  former.  ' 

History, — The  manufacture  of  fur  into  a  felt  is  of  com» 
paratively  modern  origin,  while  the  use  of  fur  pelts  as  e 
covering  for  the  body,  for  the  couch,  or  for  the  tent  is  coevaj 
with  the  earliest  history  of  all  northern  tribes  and  nations. 
They  were  not  simply  a  barbarous  expedient  to  defend  man 
from  the  rigours  of  an  arctic  winter;  woven  wool  alon* 
cannot,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  accomplish  this.  The  peft 
or  skin  is  requisite  to  keep  out  the  piercing  wind  and  driv. 
ing  storm,-  while  the  fur  and  overhair  ward  off  the  cold ;  and 
they  are  as  much  a  necessity  to-day  among  more  northern 
peoples  as  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  barbarism.  With 
them  the  providing  of  this  necessary  covering  became  the 
first  purpose  of  their  toil ;  subsequently  the  article  grew 
into  an  object  of  barter  and  traffic,  at  first  among  themselves, 
and  afterwards  with  their  neighbours  of  more  temperate 
climes  ;  and  with  the  latter  it  naturally  became  an  article 
of  fashion,  of  ornament,  and  of  luxury.  This,  in  brief,  has 
been  the  history  of  it3  use  in  China,  Tartary,  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  North  America,  and  at  present  the  employ- 
ment of  fancy  furs  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe 
and  America  has  grown  to  be  more  extensive  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  supply  of  this  demand  in  earlier  times 
led  to  such  severe  competition  as  to  terminate  in  tribal 
pillages  and  even  national  wars ;  and  in  modem  times  it  has 
led  to  commercial  ventures  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
companies,  the  account  of  which,  told  in  its  plainest  form, 
reads  like  the  pages  of  a  romance.  Furs  have  constituted 
the  price  of  redemption  for  royal  captives,  the  gifts  of 
emperors  and  kings,  and  the  pecular  badge  of  state  function- 
aries. At  the  present  day  they  vie  with  precious  gems  and 
gold  as  ornaments  and  garniture  for  wealth  and  fashion ; 
but  by  their  abundance,  and  the  cheapness  of  some  varieties, 
they  have  recently  come  within  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate 
incomes.  The  history  of  furs  can  be  read  in  Marco  Polo,  as 
he  grows  eloquent  with  the  description  of  the  rich  skins  of 
the  khan  of  Tartary ;  in  the  early  fathers  of  the  chnrch, 
who  lament  their  introduction  into  Rome  and  Byzantiura 
as  an  evidence  of  barbaric  and  debasing  luxury ;  in  tho 
political  history  of  Russia,  stretching  out  a  powerful  arm 
over  Siberia  to  secure  her  rich  treasures  ;  in  the  story  of  the 
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French  o:cnpation  of  Canaaa,  and  the  ascent  o!  the  St 
Lawrence  to  its  source  in  Lake  Superior,  and  the  subsequent 
contest  to  retain  possession  against  England  ;  in  the  early 
fettlements  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Virginia  ;  in 
Irving's  Astoria ;  in  the  records  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  ;  and  in  the  annals  of  the  fairs  held  at  Nijni- 
Novgorod  and  Leipsio.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  give  some 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  in  fancy 
{ur3.  The  collection  of  skins  is  now  chiefly  a  matter  of 
private  enterprise.  Few,  if  any,  monopolies  exist.  ■  The 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  now  about  ten  years  old, 
enjoys  some  special  privilege  for  the  taking  of  seal  skins  on 
the  Pribiloff  Islands,  and  some  peculiar  restrictions  exist  in 
Russia  in  relation  to  certain  peltries,  but  beyond  this,  the 
trade  in  furs  is  a  free  one  the  -world  over.  Individual 
enterprise,  skill,  forecast,  and  capital,  have  an  open  field. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  its  chief  office  in  London, 
still  maintains  its  organization,  but  conducts  its  affairs  in 
North  America  under  no  special  or  royal  grant,  and  com- 
petes in  the  open  market  with  individual  traders  throughout 
Canada,  Labrador,  Manitoba,  and  Columbia.  Its  collection 
of  peltries  is  offered  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction 
in  London,  in  January,  March,  and  September  of  each  year. 

Private  collectors  and  dealers  throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  States  forward  their  furs  to  the  seaboard,  chiefly  to 
New  York,  for  sale  there,  or  for  consignment  principally 
to  London  and  to  Leipsio.  The  latter  town  still  maintains 
the  custom  of  spring  and  autumn  fairs,  at  which  most  kinds 
of,  wares  are  sold  or  exchanged  with  dealers  from  Turkey, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  Nijni-Novgorod  is  the  chief  fair  for 
European  Russia,  though  very  important  fairs  are  also  held 
in  Kasan  and  in  Irbit  among  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  most 
important  fair  for  eastern  Siberia  is  held  at  Kiachta,  on 
the  borders  of  China,  where  an  extensive  exchange  of  furs  is 
carried  on  with  the  Celestials.  Japan  has  added  but  little 
to  the  activity  or  extension  of  the  fur  trade,  though  her 
northern  shores  have  furnished  many  a  fine  fur  seal  and  sea 
otter  to  the  hardy  navigator.  Staple  furs,  or  those  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  are  those  of  tho^  have 
and  the  rabbit,  collected  mainly  in  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  dressed,  carroted,  and  cut  from  the  skin  in 
western  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  England,  and 
thence  distributed  to  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
world ;  and  here  it  may  be  added  that  the  clippings  and 
cuttings  of  fancy  furs  from  the  workshops  of  furriers  are  all 
saved,  and  find  their  way  to  the  machinery  which  utilizes 
the  waste  and  transforms  them  into  hatters'  furs.  But  of 
all  these  fur  marts  that  of  London  is  the  chief,  for  thither 
tend  by  the  laws  of  trade,  not  only  much  of  the  produce  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  but  also  the  fine  peltries  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  the  nutria  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  fur  seal  of  Cape 
Horn  and  South  Shetland,  the  hair  seal  from  Newfoundland, 
as  well  as  the  inferior  peltries  of  Africa.  To  prepare  fur 
■skins  in  a  way  to  endure  this  long  transportation  is  a  simple 
and  easy  matter.  When  stripped  from  the  animal  the  flesh 
and  fat  are  carefully  removed,  and  the  pelts  hung  in  a  cool 
place  to  dry  and  harden  ;  nothing  is  added  to  protect  them. 
Care  is  taken  that  they  do  not  heat  after  packing,  and  that 
they  are  occasionally  beaten  to  destroy  worms.  A  marked 
exception  is  the  casp  of  the  fur  seal,  which  is  best  preserved 
by  liberal  salting  and  packing  in  houshcods.  All  other  r&w 
furs  are  marketed  in  bales. 

Kind^  and  Qxiantities. —Yevr  kinds  of  animals  turnish  a 
pelt  of  suitable  weight  and  pliability,  and  all  of  them  differ 
widely  in  elegance  of  texture,  delicacy  of  shade,  and  fineness 
of  ovorhair,  and  it  is  these  differences  which  determine 
their  place  in  the  catalogue  of  merchandise.  These  few 
animals  are  not  very  prolific,  and  many  of  them  attain  their 
greatest  beauty  in  wild  and  uncultivated  regions.  To  this 
remark  there  are  some  notable  exceptions.-    Being  thus  few 


in  kind,  and  limited  in  quantity,  one  might  fear  the  extinc-"* 
tion  of  the  several  choice  varieties  through  the  persistent 
energy  of  the  trapper.  But  here  the  fickleness  of  ftishioa 
steps  in,  and  does  for  the  fur  trade  what  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  does  for  the  more  staple  articles  of  commerce. 
Fashion,  fastidious  and  fickle,  neglects  the  use  of  certain 
kinds  for  a  season  ;  the  market  price  of  the  pelt  no  longer 
repays  the  outfit  of  the  trapper ;  the  hunt  is  intermitted, 
and  in  two  or  three  years  the  animal  regains  its  numbers 
and  strength.  The  annual  collection  of  furs  is  thus  a. 
matter  of  ceaseless  change;  but  the  following  may  be 
relied  ou  as  aa  estimate  correct  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes : — 

A"eragc  Annual  Collection. 

America 5,000 

Europe  and  Asia 50,000 

America 15,000 

Europe  and  Asia 4,000 

Beaver Asia 20,000 

America 200,000 

America 100,000 

Peru  and  Chili 100,000 

: 10,000 

1,000,000 

Asia  Jind  Europe 400,000 


Badger  , 
Bear  "... 


Buffalo  

Chinchilla... 
Cat,  Wild.... 

,,   House.. 

Ermine 

Fisher 

Fitch 

Fox,  Silver.. 

,,    Cross.. 

„    Blue... 

,,    White. 

,,    Rod... 


„    Gray 
,,    Kitt. 

Hamster... 

Hare 

Kolinsky  . 

Lamb 


Lion  .... 
Lynx..., 
JIarten. 


Mink. 


Stone 

Baum 

Rus.sian  Sable 


Monkey.... 
Musk  Kat . 


Nutria 

Opossum 

Otter,  Land. 

„      Sea..., 

Kabbit 

Raccoon 

Seal,  Hair.... 

..     Fur  .... 

Skunk 

Squirrel 

Tiger :, 

Wolf 

Wolvcrin 


America '. 12.000 

Europe ' 500,000 

Asia  and  America 2,000 

Asia  and  America 10,000 

Europe  and  America 7,000 

Arctic 75,000 

Asia  and  Europe 300,000 

America 60,000 

America 30,000 

America 40,000 

Europe 200,000 

Asia  and  Europe 4,500,000 

Asia S0,00O 

Feisian 100,000 

Astrakhan 600,000 

European 2,000,000 

600 

50,000 

America 130,000 

Europe 150,000 

Europe 60,000 

100,000 

America 250,000 

Russia 50,000 

Africa 40,000 

America 3,000,000 

Ruisia 100,000 

South  America 3,000,000 

America 250,000 

40,OCa 

NoitiiPacieo 5,000 

Europe 5,000,000 

America 500,000 

Atlantic 1,000,000 

Pacific 200,000 

America 550,000 

Siberia  C.OOO,000 

Beii.'al  nud  North  China 500 

■  25,000 

'.'."..'..'...'.'.  .'.'..'..'.'.'. 3,500 


For  the  habits  of  theseanimals,  and  their  modes  of  life,] 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  separate  articles,  and  to 
»such  works  as  those  of  Cuvicr  and  Brchm.     But  a  brief 
account  may  be  given  here  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  ^ 
pelts,  with  some  general  remarks  as  to  their  averace  vdu&  | 
and  their  customary  uses. 

.Cnrfjcr— Size,  1  by  2  feet;  overhair  coarse,  3  to  4  inches  long, 
blark  with  silver  spots.  The  German  are  the  best.  Fur  vrooUy, 
American  have  softer  overhair.  Used  for  robes,  military  trappings, 
anil  brushes.     Value  of  prime,  from  2s.  to  Gs.  per  skin. 

/:cni:  r.lnck:—  Size,  3  by  6  feet;  overhair  6  to  8  ipehes  long, 
fino,  nowiiu;.  andclos.'iv;  fur  thin.  Best  .arc  American.  Used  for 
r"l>p'i,  military  c.ips,  and  mats.  -The  finest  arc  the  cubs,  value  or 
prime,  from  £1  to  £4 

Hear.  £roiiiiu—SM\e  size  as  the  Uack,  and  vciy  fine  in  overhair. 
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■Found  only  in  tlie  Hudson  s  Bay  t<MTitory.  Used  for  mufTs  and 
■garniture.     Value  of  best  prime,  £15.     Quantity  very  small. 

Bear,  Gri"lij. — Larger  than  the  black ;  coarse  hair;  thick  heavy 
pelt.  Only  found  in  western  cart  of  United  States.  Used  as  robe.i. 
Valiie,  &l  to  £2. 

Bear,  IVhUc. — Largest  of  the  bear  family ;  hair  short  and  rigid; 
.[>clt  thick.  Found  only  iu' the  .Ajctic  regions.  The  best  pure  white 
are  used  for  robes.     Value  from  £10  to  £20. 

Beaver. — Size,  2  by  3  feet;  overhair  3  inches  long,  coarse  and 
liruwn  in  colour;  fur  thick,  fine,  and  dark  grey.  Best  are  from 
Labr.iiior  and  Jloose  Fort.  Used  in  every  form  and  fashion  in  all 
hortlicrn  countries;  highly  prized  in  Russia  and  China.  Value  from 
49.  to  123.  per  pound  in  the  raw  parchment  state. 

Vit.ffaln.—'Si'xza,  8  to  12  feet  long;  hair  coarse,  colour  dun  brown. 
Only  found  on  the  western  and  rior'chem  American  prairies.  Best  are 
from  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan  river.  Prime  are  used  as  robes; 
coai-se  and  unprime  as  leather  for  moccasins.     Value  12s,  to  £2. 

Chincldlln. — Two  kinds,  real  and  bastard.  Size  of  real,  8  by  12 
IdcIics;  overhair  and  fur  of  enual  length — -about  1^  inches  long, 
very  fine,  and  like  wool  may  be  spun  and  woven;  colour  silver 
Trey  and  dark.  Best  are  from  Teru.  Used  for  muffs,  boas,  and 
borders  on  garments;  value  from  49.  to  123.  The  bastard  are  from 
Cln'li  (eliinchilla  means  the  Chilian  skin),  short  in  fur,  small  in  size, 
weak  in  pelt,  and  are  worth  from  £kl.  to  lOd. 

Cat,  Wild. — Overhair  and  fur  thin  and  coarse;  colour  grey; 
value  and  uses  very  limited.  Civet  Cats  are  sometimes  admired  for 
tlieir  singular  marks,  but  are  in  poor  demand.  House  cats  are  too 
well  known  to  require  a  description.  Their  colours  are  black,  grey, 
■-red,  and  mottled.  Best  come  from  Holland;  the  poorest  from 
R^^issia.  Used  very  generally  for  fur  work.  Price  of  best  black  4s. 
to  Ss.  ;  other  sorts  nominal. 

Errniiu-.. — Size,  4  by  10  inches;  ovemair  and  fur  fine,  soft,  and 
close ;  pelt  thin  and  tough ;  colour  pure  white,  the  tip  of  the  tail 
black.  Best  aro  from  Barabinsk  and  Ischim,  in  Siberia.  Used  for 
muffs,  garments,  and  linings.  Value  variable ;  the  best  have  been 
»s  high  as  Gs. ,  and  as  low  as  7d. 

Fisher. — Size,  15  by  30  inches;  overhair  very  One,  glossy,  dark, 
and  durable,  2  inches  long;  fur  close;  tail  12  inches  long,  bushy, 
and  dark.  A  right  noble  skin.  Best  from  British  America.  Value 
From  £2  to  £4. 

Fiich. — Size  about  that  of  the  American  mink;  overhair  fine, 
IJ  inches  long,  with  dark  points;  fur  a  golden  yellow.  Best  from 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark ;  smallest  from  Russia.  Used  for 
ladies'  furs   according  to  the  prevalent  fashion.     Value  from  2s. 

to  65. 

Fox,  Silver. — Size,  2  by  4  feet;  overhair  thick  and  fine,  3  inches 
long,  varied  in  colour  from  pale  silver  to  a  brilliant  blue  black ;  fur 
fine  an  J  curly ;  its  beauty  places  it  at  the  head  of  all  fancy  furs ;  the 
'tail  is  a  royal  brnsh.  The  choicest  are  from  Labrador  and  Moose 
Fort ;  those  of  Russia  are  more  woolly  and  less  valuable.  Used  for 
vauffs,  boas,  and  linings  of  robes.     Price  from  £10  to  £40. 

F7X,  Cross.  — Not  quite  so  large  as  the  silver,  with  fine  overhair,  but 
a  shade  of  red  at  the  points,  and  from  the  paleness  of  the  fur  making 
a  j.stinct  dark  cross  at  the  shoulders.  Best  are  from  the  Hudson's 
Day  territory,  and  valued  from  £2  to  £3. 

Fox,  Blue.  —Size  the  same  as  the  cross,  with  grey-blue  overhair, 
and  a  woolly  fur.  The  finest  are  from  Archangel  on  the  Wiite  Sea, 
and  from  Greenland.      Value  from  £2  to  £4. 

Fox,  IVhite. — Sizo  the  same  as  the  cross,  with  pure  white  over- 
hair and  fur.  The  best  are  from  Labrador,  the  poorest  from  Asia, 
Value  from  4s.  to  123. 

Pux,  Red. — Well  known  to  all  northern  nations;  abundant  in 
Europe,  but  in  sizo  and  beauty  inferior  to  the  American  family. 
The  former  fetch  4s. ,  while  those  from  Labrador  are  valued  at  1 6.s. 
Fox,  Orcy.  — Only  found  in  the  United  States.  Overhair  is  grey, 
sprinkled  with  silver  on  the  back,  the  sides  are  yellow,  and  the  tail 
an  ashcu  grey.     Value  from  4  s.  to  Ss. 

Fox,  Km. — Found  in  north-west  America  and  in  Tartary.  Over- 
hair fine;  the  .back  is  a  pure  grey,  the  sides  yellow,  and  the  beily 
white.  In  size  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  foxes.  Price  from  Is.  to  3s. 
Samslcr. — Sizo,  3  by  5  inches;  hair  short  and  close,  back  grey 
and  the  sides  yellow.  A  great  trouble  to  the  farmers  in  Germany, 
who  spare  no  pains  to  cxterniinato  them.  The  pelt  is  made  into 
lining-s  for  clo.aks. 

Hare. — Overhair  fine;  fur  very  long,  fine,  abundant,  and  strong; 
pelt  weak;  colour  grey  and  white.  Best- aro  from  hnssia.  This 
skin  is  largely  used  by  furriers,  but  its  fur  is  ambnir  the  b«f  for 
hatters'  purposes.      Value  from  5d.  to  Is. 

KoUnsk-y. — Found  only  in  Asia,  and  attains  the  size  of  the 
American  mink;  overhair  a  golden  red,  IJ  inches  long.  The  tails 
make  excellent  pencils  for  painters.     Value  from  2s.  to  45. 

Lamb. — The  finest,  dark,  clcso  curled  skins  come  from  Persia; 
the  next  gr.ado  from  the  Crimea,  and  are  grey  in  colour;  inferior 
skins  from  Astrakhan.  All  these  arc  used  by  furriers  for  caps, 
borders,  and  garments.  The  finest  Persian  are  worth  129.  to  £1,  the 
Crimean  b's. ,  and  the  Astrakhan  from  Is.  to  29.  The  lamb- 
>kiu3  of  western  Europe  a.  e  used  for  lining  glovc!.     A  nor-,  ci,„o.> 


are  sometimes  in  ilemanj,  and  are  coloured  red,  bine,  grey,  and 
orange  to  suit  the  fashion  for  fringes  and  borders.  Tlieir  value  io 
from  12s.  to  £2. 

LicTL — The  finest  Irom  Asia.  Specimens  ate  rare,  and  price- 
variable. 

Lynx. — Size,  2  by  3  J  leet ;  overnair  nne  and  flowing,  ol  a  cleai   • 
silver  blue  shade,  sprinkled  with  black ;  length  of  overhair  3  to  4 
inches.    Best  are  from  Sweden  and  Labrador.    Value  from  8s.  to  £1. 

Mnrlcn,  American. — Size  from  5  by  15  inches  to  8  by  20  inches; 
overhair  tine  and  flowing,  1  to  2  inches  long;  fur  close  and  thick; 
colour  of  best  a  dark  coffee  brown,  of  poorest  a  pale  yellow.  The 
finest  are  from  the  Great  Whale  River  and  Labrador.  Always  a 
choice  and  valued  pelt.  Price  of  best  £5,  of  poorest  23.  The 
tips  of  the  tails  arc  highly  prized  for  artists'  brushes. 

Marten,  Stone. — Found  in  Europe;  the  best  from  Hungary  and 
Turkey.  Colour  a  dull  grey,  overhair  coarse,  and  fur  woolly. 
Value  of  best  prime,  Ss.  to  123. 

Marten,  Bauni. — Found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of  fine  overbair,  but 
woolly  fur,  of  a  brownish  colour,  approaching  that  of  the  American 
marten,  and  fumi--hed  with  a  long  and  biLshy  tail.  Value  from  £1 
to  £2. 

Marten,  Huesian  Sable. — These  skins  are  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion with  furriers.  Size  about  the  same  as  the  American  marten, 
but  the  overhair  ir,  much  more  fine  and  flowing,  of  a  rich  bluish 
dark  shade,  and  fr  -m  IJ  to  2 J  inches  lon^;  the  pelt  is  veiy  soft, 
tough,  and  durable  The  best  are  from  Yakutsk  in  Siberia,  the 
next  from  the  Lenf  river,  and  the  poorest  from  the  lower  Amoor. 
Very  choice  grades,  but  of  a  browner  shade,  are  furnished  by 
Kamchatka,  Value  of  the  poor  Saghalien  from  4s.  to  8s. ;  while 
the  darkest  from  Okhotsk  will  command  £30. 

MinTc,  American. — This  valuable  skin  has  nearly  the  size  of  the 
skin  of  the  marten,  with  an  overhair  that  is  shorter  and  slightly 
more  rigid,  but  vies  with  the  marten  in  elegance  of  lustre,  the 
choicest  having  a  dark  blue  shade  that  is  always  admired  in  furs. 
The  best 'are  from  Nova  Scotia,  the  State  of  Maine,  .and  the  Labrador 
coast.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  middle  and  north-western  States. 
Value  of  the  best,  from  12s.  to  £2. 

Mink,  Bussian. — Of  smaller  size  than  the  American,  and  inferior 
in  all  other  respects,  but  still  a  valuable  pelt.  Price  of  prime,  from 
29.  to  6s. 

Monkey. — From  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  has  a  long,  thin, 
flowing  hair;  of  various  colours,  chiefly  black  and  dun  grey.  Has 
a  limited  use  with  furriers,  fetching  from  2s.  to  6s. 

Musk-Bat. — ,-V  well-known  fur  in  Korth  America.  Size  S  by  12 
inches;  overhair  coarse  and  light  brown ;  fur  fine,  thick,  and  silky; 
in  general  favour  with  furriers,  and  available  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes.  Best  are  from  New  England  and  New  YorK;  very  prolific 
in  cultivated  regions.  The  price  is  very  fluctuating,  and  as  the 
annual  collection  varies  from  three  to  five  millions  of  skins,  it  is 
difficult  to  forecast  the  market  value.  Price  for  prime,  from  6d.  to 
3s.  A  variety  of  black  coloured  musk-rat  from  Delaware  and 
Maryland  fetches  double  these  prices. 

Nutria.— Yvom  the  La  Plata,  South  America;  in  size  and 
value  between  the  beaver  and  the  musk-rat;  overhair  coarse  and 
rigid;  fur  short  and  fine;  pelts  too  often  unsound,  and  hence  the 
value  of  the  fur  is  chiefly  for  hats.  Price  of  dry  skins  frOm  Is.  to 
2s  per  pound. 

Ojuossitm.— Chiefly  from  the  'United  States,  hut  some  also  from 
Anstialia.  Overhair  long,  coarse  and  whitish  grey;  fur  woolly. 
Best  from  Ohio.     V.alue  frdm  5d.  to  2s. 

OUer.— Comes  from  all  northern  countries.  Size  of  best,  2  by  5 
feet ;  overhair  thick  and  close:  colour  brown  black.  Best  are  from 
Labrador  and  Canada.  The  skin  is  in  high  reputation  and  general 
use  with  furriers.     Vabie  of  best,  £1,  lOs.  to  £3. 

Otter,  iSra.— Found  only  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
coasts  of  Alaska,  Kamchatka,  and  Japan.  Size,  2  by  6  feef; 
overhair  exceedingly  fine,  and  extending  but  little  beyond  the  fur, 
which  itseU  is  very  thick,  close,  fine,  and  silky;  colour  dark  browii, 
occusioimlly  with  silver  points  regularly  interspersed;  pelt  pli.ible 
and  firm.  The  poorest  skins  are  not  more  valuable  than  tho.se  of 
the  beaver;  but  the  fine  choice  specimens  command  from  £20  to 
£100.     They  are  in  high  repute  with  the  Russians  and  Chinese. 

Babbit. — Size,  10  by  16  inches;  fur  thick  and  fine;  pelt  weak; 
colour  all  shades  from  black  to  white.  Best  are  found  in  England, 
but  the  purest  come  from  Poland.  The  bust  coloured  skins  are 
used  by  furriers,  but  much  the  larger  portion  is  cut  for  hatters'  fur. 
The  animal  is  largely  bred  in  warrens,  and  it3  flesh  used  as  food;  tho 
pelts  thus  become  of  secondary  importanco  and,  being  abundant, 
supply  a  che.ip  fur.  — 

Baccoon. — One  of  the  peculiar  and  valuable  pelts  of  tho  United 
States,  and  flourishing  best  in  cultivated  regions.  Size,  1  by  .2 
feet;  overhair.  not  fine,  but  bright  in  colour,  3  inches  long,  thick, 
and  flowing;  fur  resembling  that  of  the  beaver;  colour  from  silvcr 
bKio  to  grey  brown  and  cofl'ec  brown.  Best  are  from  Alichijjan  and 
Ohio.  Average  value  of  prime,  43.  Some  specimens  vie  with  tho 
fi.sher  in  its  peculiar  shade,  and  some  even  with  the  silver  fox.  and 
fcnc>i.r;,-ft  .^kins  brins  from  £1  to  £\ 
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Seal,  HitiT. — Chiefly  froni  the  Uorth  Atlantic.  Size  from  8  to 
*  feet ;  hair  coarse  and  rigid ;  no  fur ;  divided  into  white  coats, 
blue  backs,  mottled,  and  orxUnar3'.  Used  fo*- «flHrl]prv  and  military 
purposes.      Average  price,  2s. 

i'i«.',  FuT. — Found  only  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
S:2e  of  the  wigs,  4  by  8  feet ;  of  the  large,  3  by  6  feet ;  middling,  21 
by  5  feel ,  small,  2  by  4  feet ;  the  pups  vary  in  length  from  2  to  4 
feet  Overhair  coarse  and  rigid;  fur  fine,  thick,  silky,  and  very 
uniformly  distributed.  Pelt  thin,  pliable,  and  of  light  weight. 
The  largest  number  come  from  Alaska,  whence  100,000  are  allowed 
by  law  to  be  brought  annually.  The  best  of  tliesc  are  the  prime 
middling  pujis.  Value  varies  from  £\  to  £3  in  the  salted  state. 
A  few  hne  skins  come  from  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and 
bein^  caught  in  .winter  are  in  prime  condition.  The  choicest  skins 
aro  liken  on  the  South  Shetland  and  South  Georgia  Islands  in  the 
.Antarctic  Ocean.  Fur  fine  beyond  comparison ;  pelt  very  pliable, 
li^ht.  and  thin  and  firm.     Value  salted,  from  £.'1  to  £10. 

Skunk. — .\nother  peculiar  production  of  North  America.  Size, 
10  by  16  inches  long;  overhair  fine,  3  inches  long,  dark  blue  and 
coffee  brown,  thick,  glossy,  and  flowing.  Many  have  two  white 
stripes,  more  or  less  broad,  extending  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 
It  is  now  easy  to  deodorize  the  skin,  and  the  fur  is  a  popular  one  in 
all  countries.  The  best  are  from  Xew  York  and  Ohio ;  value  of 
best  prime  black,  from  4s.  to  10s. 

Squirrel.  — Only  those  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia  nave  a  value 
A3  merchandise.  American  are  worthless.  Size,  3  by  6  inches; 
overhair  and  fur  eijually  fine ;  colour  from  pale  blue  to  clear  dark 
blue ;  best  are  from  eastern  Siberia ;  palest  and  poorest  from 
European  Russia ;  bellies  white ;  tails  long  and  bushy.  This  fur 
is  in  universal  demand  among  fiirriers  for  muffs  and  linings,  as  well 
as  for  large  g;irments.  Pelt  pliable  and  tough;  fur  durable,  cloac, 
and  fine.     The  tails  are  made  into  boas  and  brashes. 

Tiger. — Specimens  are  rare.  Those  from  Bengal  are  large  end 
short  in  hair,  but  well  marked ;  while  those  from  northern  China 
have  hair  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  frequently  measure  10  to  14  feet 
in  length.  Value  of  the  latter,  from  £10  to  £20.  __ 
'  IFo!/. — The  largest  are  from  Labrador,  measuring  from  4  to  6 
feet  long,  chiefly  grey-brown  in  colour,  with  long,  nowiug,  coarse 
overhair.  The  finest  are  from  Fort  Churchill,  and  fetch  a  high 
price.  The  American  prairie  wolf  is  a  variety  inferior  in  every 
respect  Price  of  best,  £2 ;  of  the  inferior,  4s.  The  wolf  is  very 
destrnctive  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  is  an  obiect  of  evtermina- 
tion  with  all  trappers. ' 

l^olserir.. — From  Russia,  Norway,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Colour 
a  clear  darlc  brown,  overhair  coarse,  2h  inches  long.  Value  from 
t23.  to  24?, 

Of  ths  fur-bearer?,  those  that  seek  tbeir  lood  in  water 
have  their  finest  but  shortest  fur  on  the  ^  ^.llv,  and  longer 
far  upon  the  back  ;  while  those  that  avoia  the  rivers  have 
their  longest  and  finest  fur  upon  the  back,  and  their  bellies 
clothed  with  fine,  long,  flowing  overhair. 

Dressinj.- — Raw  furs  are  made  ready  for  use  Dy  softening 
the  pelt  with  pure  butter  or  olive  oil,  trampling  them  in 
tubs  filled  with  fine  hardwood  sawdust  at  about  blood  heat, 
drawing  the  pelt  over  a  sharp  knife  to  remove  every  particle 
of  flesh,  and  finally  trampling  them  again  in  clean  sawdust. 
The  pelt  thus  becomes  soft  and  pliable  like  the  fine  kid 
used  for  gloves.  They  are  then  ready  for  the  furrier,  who 
assorts  the  skins  as  to  colour  and  overhair,  and  cuts  them 
in  various  v/ays  to  bring  them  to  the  pattern  of  the  article 
required.  Having  been  sewed  together  with  a  close,  fine 
overseira,  the  article  is  damped,  and  stretched  upon  a 
smooth  pine  bo.ird  after  a  pattern  marked,  then  nailed 
along  its  edges  and  left  to  drj-.  After  removal  from  the 
board  the  arti.'tle  is  trimmed,  and  softened  by  rubbii.g,  and 
is  then  ready  for  the  liner.  The  skill  of  the  furrier  lies  in 
the  taste  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  the  furs,  and  in 
the  economy  of  use  of  material. 

1r  Dyeinj. — Furs  are  dyed  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  mak'e 
them  uniform  in  colour,  aad  adapt  them  to  the  fashion  and 
taste  of  the  time.  Ordinarily  this  is  a  cheap  and  ready 
process,  and  only,  becomes  an  art  when  employed  upon  fine 
skins,  from  which  the  overhair  has  been  first  removed  by 
plucking,  leaving  the  f^r  alone'  to  receive  the  dye-stuff. 
Among  these  are  the  ^kins  of  the  musk  rat.  beaver,  otter, 
and  especially  the  fur  seal  ;  the  inst  has  received  very 
careful  attei::cn.  »s  its  entire  value  depends  upon  the 
peifec'.i-'n  and  success  of  the  proccb  .  Unprime  fur  seals 
pirt  With  their  overhair  verv  r,->lnctantlv.  wiiilethe  seasoned 


ekins  aro  very  readily  unhaired,  leaving  the  fur  in  all  its 
smoothness ;  thus  the  best  grades  are  likely  to  be  very 
good,  while  the  rest  rank  only  from  ordinary  to  very  com- 
mon. A  subsequent  process  is  the  removal  of  all  greasa 
from  the  fur,  which  is  efi'ected  by  repeated  washings  m 
softened  water ;  if  this  is  imperfectly  done,  the  colour  » ill 
be  uneven  and  not  permanent  The  final  work  is  to 
prepare  a  'dye  of  suitable  strength,  and  apply  it  in  a  suitable 
way,  to  infuse  the  colouring  matters  into  the  fur,  without 
suffering  too  much  of  it  to  reach  the  pelt,  whereby  its 
durability  might  be  ruined.  London  claims  to  have  accom- 
plished this  for  the  sealskin  in  a  manner  that  distances  all 
competition  ;  and  it  certainly  enjoys  a  wide  popularity,  as 
well  as  the  substantial  fruits  of  the  sale  of  its  production  oi 
coloured  seals.  ButAmerica  also  has  its  successful  dyers 
of  seals,  one' of  the  most  important  of  the  results  thej 
have  achieved  being  the  giving  to  the  fur  seal  a  fine  deep 
brown  colour,  without  injuring  or  burning  the  fur,  while 
leaving  the  pelt  soft,  light,  and  durable. 

Prices  of  Fancy  Furs. — The  market  value  of  dressed  and 
manufactured  furs  is  at  the  mercy  of  fickle  fashion  and  the 
weather.  The  production  of  any  one  variety  is  very  limited, 
and  consequently  those  that  are  in  fashion  during  a  cold 
winter  command  full  and  even  extravagant'  prices,  wh'de 
others,  of  equal  fntrinsic  merit,  have  a  merely  nominal 
value.  The  consumer  is  not  more  responsible  for  this 
than  are  the  furrier  and  the  fur  merchant.  It  was  the 
remark  of  an  old  and  successful  fur  dealer  that  "  furs 
when  wanted  are  diamonds,  when  not  wanted  are  char- 
coal" This  fact  renders  the  trade  an  extremely  hazardous 
one,  and  tends  to  make  the  venture  in  it  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation rather  than  of  provident  enterprise  ;  and  while  the 
consumer  occasionally  may  have  to  pay  a  very  extravagant 
price  for  some  few  varieties  of  furs  for  a  short  period,  it 
happens  far  more  frequently  that  the  fur  dealer  is  a  severe 
sufferer  by  reason  of  sanguine  anticipations  of  advance  in 
values,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  doomed  to 
disappointmenL  (m.  jl  b.) 


'  FUKEEDPORE.     Se'e  F.\ridpi'5 

FURETIERE,  .\stoine,  best  know^  as  the  auinor  of  a 
Dictionnaire  Universd  de  la  Langue  Franr^aise,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1620,  and  died  Uth  May  1688.  He  first  studied 
law,  and  practised  fur  a  time  as  an  advocate,  but  finally 
entered  the  church  and  became  abb6  of  Chalivoy.  In  his 
leisure  moments  he  devoted  himself  to  letters,  and  m  virtue 
of  his  satires — Xouvelle  AUegorique  ou  llisioire  des  demiert 
trmiblis  arrives  au  royaume  d'Uoqitence,  1638;  Voyage  de 
Mercure,  1659,  ic. — he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1662.  That  learned  body  had  long 
promised  to  the  world  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  French 
tongue  ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Fureti^re  was  on  the 
point  of  issuing  a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  they  inter- 
fered, alleging  that  he  had  purloined  from  their  stores, 
and  that  they  possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  cf  publish- 
ing such  a  book.  After  much  bitter  recrimination  on  both 
sides  the  offender  was  expelled  in  1685  ;  but  for  this  act 
of  injustice  he  took  a  severe  revenge  in  his  satire  Coaches 
de  I'Academie.  The  reply  which  he  made  to  the  Academi- 
cian Charpentier,  entitled  Faclums,  ran  through  four  edi- 
tions. His  dictionary  was  published  at  Rotterdam  two 
years  after  his  death.  It  was  afterwards  revised  _and  im- 
proved by  Basnage,  who  published  his  edition  in  1701  and 
again  in  1725 ;  and  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  high  reputa- 
tion till  the  appearance  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Trhoux,  for 
which  indeed  it  furnished  the  basis.  Fureticre's  other 
works  do  not  possess  any  great  literary  merit ;  but  one  of 
them,  Li  Eoman  B<mrgeoit,  is  cf  interest  as  descriptive  of 
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tUe  ercry-day  life  of  his  times,  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
1855  under  the  editorship  o£  Ed.  Fournier  and  Ch.  Asse- 
linoa'i.  The  Fureteriana,  which  appeared  in  Paris  eight 
years  after  Furetifefft's  <ieath,  is  a  collection  of  but  little 
value. 

FURIES  (FuELB,  also  called  DiKiE;  are  not  native  to 
Latin  mythology,  but  adopted  and  modified  from  the  Greek 
Erinyes  (see  Erinttes).     Originally  denoting  the  avenging 
power  exerted  by  nature  against  all  transgressors  of  its 
regular   order,   and   spoken   of   by   older   poets  (Homer, 
.(Eschylus,  (tc.)  either  simply  in    the  singular  or  in  the 
plural  as  an  indefinite  number,  the  Erinyes  assumed  later 
a  more  rigid  and  methodical  form.     As  the  conception  of 
a  future  life  grew,  they  were  invested  with  the  duty  of 
punishing  sinners,  and  were  settled  in  Tartarus  (Virgil, 
jSn.  vi.) ;  their  number  was  fixed  down  to  the  sacred  three 
(a  number  mentioned  so  early  as  Eurip.,  Orestes),  and  indi- 
vidual names,  AUecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megsra,  occur  first  in 
the  Alexandrian  poets  and   are  adopted  in  Latin.     But 
besides  this,  Virgil,  and  the  later  poets  in  imitation  of  him, 
frequently  employ  the  Furis  in  another  way  which  is  also 
suggested  by  a  Greek  original.     The  Erinyes  are  said  to 
madden  the  transgressor  and  lead  him  into  further  crimes 
which  work  their  own  punishment  {II.  xis.  87  ;  Od.  xv. 
234) ;  and  .lEschylus  by  a  strong  metaplior  calls  Helen  an 
Erinys,  as  it  were,  a  scourge  of  men  (Again.  729).     Virgil 
develops  this  thought  so  as  to  make  the  Furise  the  agents 
employed  by  the  higher  gods  to  stir  up  all  mischief  and 
strife  and  hatred  on  the  earth. .    They  sit  close  by  the  throne 
of  Jupiter,  ready  to  execute  his  errands  of  ill  (JiJn.  xii.); 
AUecto  is  sent  by  Juno  to  raise  the  war  against  ^"Eneas  (so 
also  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  473  ;  Statins,  Tkeh.  i.,  Sec.) ;  they  are 
the.pronubae  of  an  unhap  y  marriage  (Lucan,  viii.  90). 
Without  regard  to  ethical  p    priety,  they  are  employed  as  a 
convenient  poetic  machinery.     The  free,  fluid  conception  of 
the  Greek  myth,  hiding  in  ft  the  deepest  truth  and  capable 
of  infinite  growth,  was  in  tliis  case,  as  so  often  among  the 
Latins,  either  hardened  into  a'  stifi",  lifeless  morality,  or 
altered  into  a  fanciful  device  "to  suit  a  capricious  and 
arbitrary  system  of  divine  action.     There  are  also  some 
relics  of  an  ancient  Italian  conception  akin  to  the  Erinys. 
Goddesses  named  Furinre  were  powxrful  in  the  underworld ; 
they  had  their  own  flaraen  Fiyinalis,  their  festival  Fun- 
nalia  on  July  25th,  their  grove  across  the  Tiber,  where  C. 
Gracchus  was  slain.     Like  Erinys  the  word  is  used  both 
in  singular  and  in  plural;  and. both  Furina  (root  bhur)  and 
Erinys  (root  sar)  mean  "  the  rapidly  moving  "  (see  Kuhn  in 
Zeitschrift,  i.).     At  a  very  early  period  this  genuine  native 
idea  disappeared  before  the  Grecizing  tendency,  and  was 
in  the  time  of  Yarro  almost  forgotten  (Varro,  L.L.   vi. 
19). 
For  the  artistic  representation  see  Bottiger,  Furienrruake. 
FUENACE.     Under  this  name  are  included  all  con- 
trivances for  the  production  and  utilization  of  heat  by  the 
combustion  of  fuel 

The  word  is  common  to  all  the  Romance  tongues,  appear- 
ing in  more  or  less  modified  forms  of  the  Latin  fornax. 
But  in  all  those  languages  the  word  has  a  more  extended 
meaning  than  in  English,  as  it  covers  every  variety  of 
heating  apparatus ;  while  here,  in  addition  to  furnaces 
proper,  we  distinguish  other  varieties  as  ovens,  stoves,  and 
kilns.  The  first  of  these,  in  the  form  Ofen,  is  Cised  in 
German  as  a  general  term  like  the  French  four ;  but  in 
English  it  has  been  restricted  to  those  apparatus  in  which 
only  a  moderate  temperature,  usually  below  a  red  heat,  is 
produced  in  a  close  chamber.  Our  bakers'  ovens,  hot-air 
ovens  or  stoves,  annealing  ovens  for  glass  or  metal,  ic, 
would  all  be  called  fours  in  French  and  Oefen  in  German, 
in  common  with  furnaces  of  all  kinds.  Stove,  an  equi- 
valent of  oven,  is  from  the  German  Sinbe,  i.e.,  a  heated 


room,  and  is  commonly  so  understood;  tut  is  also  applied 
to  open  fireplaces,  which  appears  to  be  somo^hat  of  a 
departure  from  the  original  signification. 

Furnaces  are  constructed  according  to"  many  different 
patterns  with  varying  degrees  of  complexity  in  arrange- 
ment ;  but  all  may  be  considered  as  combining  three  essen- 
tial parts, — namely,  the  fire-place  in  which  the  fuel  is  con- 
sumed, the  heated  chamber,  laboratory,  hearth,  or  working 
bed,  as  it  is  variously  called,  where  the  heat  is  applied  to  the 
special  work  for  which  the  furnace  is  designed,  and  the  ap- 
{jaratus  for  producing  rapid  combustion  by  the  supply  of 
air  under  pressure  to  the  fire.  In  the  simplest  cases,  tha 
functions  of  two  or  more  of  these  parts  may  be  combined 
into  one,  as  in  the  smith's  forge,  where  the  fire-place  and 
heating  chamber  are  united,  the  iron  being  placed  among 
the  coals,  only  the  air  for  burning  being  supplied  under 
pressure  from  a  blowing  engine  by  a  second  special  con- 
trivance, the  tuyere,  tuiron,  twyer,  or  blast  pipe ;  but  in 
the  more  refined  modern  furnaces,  where  great  economy 
of  fuel  is  an  object,  the  different  functions  are  distributed 
over  separate  and  distinct  apparatus,  the  fuel  being  con- 
verted into  gas  in  one,  dried  in  another,  and  heated  tn  a 
third,  before  arriving  at  the  point  of  combustion  in  the 
working  chamber  of  the  furnace  proper. 

The  most  obvious  distinction  that  can  be  uscu  m  the 
.  classification  of  furnaces  is  founded  on  the  method  adopted 
for  supplying  air,  which  may  either  be  blown  into  the  fire, 
under  a  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  presented  by  the  packed  columns 
of  fuel  and  other  materials  to  its  free  passage,  or  be  drawn 
through  it  by  a  partial  vacuum  in  a  chimney  formed  by 
the  heated  gases  on  their  way  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
former  are  known  as  blast  fiti-naces,  and  the  latter  aa 
chimney  draught,  air,  or  wind  furnaces. 

Stack  and  Blast  Furnaces. — The  blast  furnace~in  its 
simplest  form  is  among  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of 
metallurgical  contrivances.  In  the  old  copper  smelting 
district  of  Arabia  Petr«a,  clay  blast  pipes  dating  back  to 
the  earlier  dynasties  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Egypt  have 
been  found  in  great  numbers,  buried  in  slag  heaps;  and  in 
India  the  native  smiths  and  iron  workers  continue  to  the 
present  day  the  use  of  furnaces  of  similar  primitive  types. 
These,  when  reduced  to  their  most  simple  expression, 
are  mere  basin-shaped  hollows  -in  the  ground,  containing 
ignited  charcoal  and  the  substances  to  be  heated,  the 
fire  being  urged  by  a  blast  of  air  blown  in  through  one  or 
more  nozzles  from  a  bellows  at  or  near  the  top.  This  class 
of  furnace  is  usually  known  as  an  open  fire  or  hearth,  and 
is  represented  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  development  by 
the  Catalan,  German,  and  Walloon  forges  formerly  used  in 
the  production  of  malleable  iron,  and  still  current  to  soma 
extent  in  Sweden,  Corsica,  and  a  few  places  in  central 
Europe.  Figs.  1  and  2  represent  a  Catalan  forge  in  use 
a  few  years  since  at  Mont- 
gaillard,  in  Arii^ge,  then 
one  of  the  few  localities  in 
which  the  process  survived. 
It  is  now  probably  com- 
pletely abandoned.  In  all 
of  these  the  parts  are 
essentially  the  same:  the 
cavity  in  the  ground  is 
represented  by  a  pit  of 
square  or  rectangular  sec- 
tion lined  with  brick  or 
stone  of  a  kind  not  readily  ' 
acted  on  by  heat,  about  U  or  2  feet  deep,  usually  some- 
what larger  above  than  below,  with  a  tuyere  or  blast  pipe  of 
copper  penetrating  one  of  the  walls  near  the  top,  with  a 
considerable  downward  inclinat'on,  so  that  the  air  meets 


Fig.  1. — Elevation  of  Catalan  Forge. 
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tne  tuel  some  w-ay  down,    in  the  work  of  iron-smelting,  the 

ore  is  hid  in  a  heap  upon  the  fuel  (charcoal)  lilling  up  the 

hearth,  and  is  gradually  brought  to  the  metallic  state  by  the 

reducing  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide  formed  at  the  tuyere. 

The  metal  sinks  through  the 

ignited  fuel,  forming,  in  the 

hearth,  a  spongy  mass  or  ball 

■which  is  lifted   out  by  the 

smelters  at  the  end  of  each 

■operation,  and  carried  to  the 

forge  hammer.     The  earthy 

matters  form  a  fusible  glass 

or  slag  molt,  and  collect  at  the 

lowest   point  of   the  hearth, 

whence  they  are  removed  by 

opening  a  hole  pierced  through 

the  front  wall  at  the  bottom. 

The  active  portion  of  such  a 


Fig.  2.- 


-Elevation  of  Catalan 
Forge. 


furnace  is  essentially  that  above  the  blast  pipe,  the  function 
■of  the  lower  part  being  merely  the  collection  of  the  reduced 
metal ;  the  fire  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  burning  in  an 
nnconfined  space,  with  the  waste  of  a  large  amount  of  its 
heating  power.  By  continuing  the  walls  of  the  hearth 
above  the  tuyere,  into  a  shaft  or  stack  either  of  the  same  or 
some  other  section,  we  obtain  a  furnace  of  increased  capacity, 
but  with  no  greater  power  of  consuming  fuel,  in  which  the 
material  to  be  treated  can  be  heated  up  gradually  by  load- 
ing it  into  the  stack,  alternately  with  layers  of  fuel,  the 
charge  descending  regularly  to  the  point  of  combustion,  and 
absorbing  a  propo-  ion  of  the  heat  of  the  flame  that  went 
to  waste  in  the  opeu  fire.  This  principle  is  capable  of  very 
wide  extension,  the  blast  furnace  being  mainly  limited  in 
height  by  the  strength  the  column  of  materials  oc  "burden" 
lias  to  resist  crushing,  under  the  weight  due  to  the  head 
adopted,  and  the  power  of  the  blowing  engine  to  supply  blast 
of  sumcient  density  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  closely 
packed  materials  to  the  free  passage  of  the  spent  gases. 
The  consuming  power  of  the  furnace  or  the  rate  at  which 
it  can  bum  the  fuel  supplied,  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  tuyeres  and  their  section.  In  the  largest  modern  blast 
furnaces  used  for  smelting  iron  ores,  they  may  be  as  many 
as  six  or  eight,  but  as  a  rule  the  smaller  Lumber  of  from 
three  to  five  of  larger  area  is  adopted,  and  with  these  there 
is  no  difiiculty  experienced  inhuming  from  80  to  100  tons 
of  coke  per  day  in  hearths  of  5  to  7  feet  in  diameter. 

The  profile  adopted  for  blast  furnaces  has  been  very 
much  varied  at  different  times.  The  earliest  examples  were 
invariably  square  or  rectangular  in  horizontal  section,  and 
the  same  class  of  form  has  been  retained  in  many  instances 
up  to  the  present  time ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  modem 
practice  is  to  substitute  round  sections,  their  construction 
being  facilitated  by  the  use  of  specially  moulded  bricks  which 
have  entirely  superseded  the  sandstone  blocks  formerly 
used.  The  vertical  section,  on  the  other  hand,  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation  according  to  the  work  to  which  the 
furnace  is  applied.  Where  the  operation  is  simply  one  of 
fusion,  as  in  the  iron-founder's  so-called  cupola,  in  which 
there  is  no  very  great  change  in  volume  in  the  materials  on 
their  descent  to  the  tuyeres,  the  stack  is  nearly  or  quite 
straight-sided,  but  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  smelting 
of  iron  ores  with  limestone  flux,  a  large  proportion  of  vola- 
tik  matter  has  to  be  removed  in  the  process,  a  wall  of 
varying  inclination  is  used,  so  that  the  body  of  the  furnace 
is  formed  of  two  dissimilar  truncated  cones,  joined  by  their 
bases  as  in  fig.  3,  the  lower  one  passing  downwards  into  a 
short,  nearly  cylindrical,  position.  The  upper  cone  DC  is 
known  as  the  stack  proper,  the  lower  one,  from  the  broadest 
part  C  to  the  tuyeres  B,  as  the  boshes,  and  the  lower  cylin- 
drical part  AB  as  the  hearth.  The  further  con.';idcratioii 
9i  this  subiect  belongs,  however,  more  particularly  to  I'-o 


article  Iron.     It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  all  blast  fur- 
naces of  large  size  are  more  or  las-t  reducible  to  this  pattern. 

The  use  of  bellows 
or  of  analogous  con- 
trivances is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of 
stack  furnaces;  as  the 
supply  of  air  may,  in 
furnaces  of  small  size, 
be  equaUy  well  ob- 
tained by  the  draught 
of  a  chimney,  or  a 
steam  jet  aspirator. 
The  former  plan  is 
adopted  in  the  so- 
called  economic  {\it- 
iia.ce{hornoeconomu:o) 
of  the  Cartagena  lead 
district  in  Spain,  used 
in  re-smelting  old 
slags  and  waste  pro- 
ducts of  the  Roman 
mines,  and  the  latter 
in  Woodward's  and 
Ireland's  cupolas  for 
iron  foundries.  In 
either  case  numerous 
holes  representing 
tuyeres  are  provided 
around     the     lower 


Fio. 
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3. — Section  ot  Blast  FurnaccL 


part  of  the  furnace,  often  in  two  rows  at  different  heights. 
These  furnaces  have  not,  however,  been  very  generally 
adopted;  and  even  in  Spain  the  chimney  draught  has  in 
many  instances  been  replaced  bj"  a  fan  blower. 

A  more  primitive  form  of  the  same  contrivance  is  still  in 
use  in  Burmah, — the  furnace,  about  5  or  6  feet  high,  being 
placed  on  the  side  of  a  bank  facing  the  prevailing  wind, 
which  enters  through  a  series  of  small  round  tuyere  holes. 
Similar  contrivances  were  used  by  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Khine  valley, — the  ruins  of  furnaces  and  slag 
heaps  being  found  in  the  Nassau  and  Eifel  hill  countries, 
in  high  exposed  situations  far  away  from  streams,  where 
water  power  for  bellows  could  have  been  obtained. 

Reverheraiory  Furnaces. — Blast  furnaces  are,  from  the 
intimate  contact  between  the  burden  to  be  smelted  and  the 
fuel,  the  least  wasteful  of  heat ;  but  their  use  supposes  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  fuel  of  good  quality  and  free  from 
sulphur  or  other  substances  likely  to  deteriorate  the  metal 
produced."  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  it  is  desired  to  do 
the  work  out  of  contact  with  the  solid  fuel,  the  operation  of 
burning  or  heat-producing  must  be  performed  in  a  special 
fire-place  or  combustion  chamber,  the  body  of  flame  and 
heated  gas  being  afterwards  made  to  act  upon  the  surface 
of  the  material  exposed  in  a  broad  thin  layer  in  the  work- 
ing bod  or  laboratory  of  the  furnace  by  reverberation  from 
the  low  vaulted  roof  covering  the  bed.  Such  furnaces  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  revcrberatory  or  reverbatory 
furnaces,  also  as  air  or  wind  furnaces,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  worked  with  compressed  air  or  blast. 

Originally  the  term  cupola  was  used  for  the  reverbcratory 
furnace,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  changed  its  mean- 
ing, and  is  now  given  to  a  small  blast  furnace  such  as  that 
used  by  iron-fo\inders, — revcrberatory  smelting  furnaces  io 
the  same  trade  being  called  ^ir  furnaces. 

Figs.  4,  5,  and  6  represent  a  reverbcratory  furnace  such 
as  is  used  for  the  fusion  of  copper  ores  for  regnlus,  and 
may  be  taken  as  generally  representing  its  class.  The  fire- 
place A  is  divided  from  the  working  Tied  B  I'y  a  low  wall  C 
known  as  the  fire  bridge,  and  at  the  oppoiitc  end  there  ia 
sometimes,  though  not  invariably,  a  second  bridge  of  less 
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height  called  tlie  fltie  L..ugo  D.     A  sliort  diagonal  flue  or 
up-£ake  E  conveys  the  current  of  spent  flame  to  the  chimney 
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Fia.  4. —Longitudinal  section  of  Eeverberatory  Furr,:. 

F  which  is  of  square  section  diminishing  by  steps  at  two  or 
three   diflferent   heights,   and   provided  at   the   top   with 
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Fio.  5. — Reverberatory  Furnace  (horizontal  section). 
i  covering  plate  or  damper  G,  which  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  chain  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  serves  for 


Flo.  6.  —  Rcvcrber.itovy  Furjiace  (elevation  at  flue  end). 

regulating  the  speed  of  the  exhaust  gases,  and  thereby  the 
irauglit  of  air  through  the  fire.  Where  several  furnaces 
»rc  connected  with  the  same  chimney  stack,  the  damper 


takes  the  form  of  a  sliding  plate  in  the  moul  .  of  me  con- 
necting flue,  so  that  the  draught  in  one  may  be  modified 
without  affecting  the  others.  The  fire  bridge  is  partially 
protected  against  the  intense  heat  of  the  body  of  flame 
issuing  through  the  fire  arch  by  a  passage  to  which  the 
air  has  free  access.  The  material  to  be  melted  is  intro- 
duced into  the  furnace  from  the  hoppers  HII  through  ths 
charging  holes  in  the  roof.  When  melted  the  products 
separate  on  the  bed  (which  is  made  of  closely  packed  sand 
or  other  infusible  substances),  according  to  their  density; 
the  lighter  earthy  matters  forming  an  upper  layer  of  slag 
are  drawn  out  by  the  slag  hole  K  at  the  flue  end  into  an 
iron  waggon  or  bogie,  while  the  metal  subsides  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bed,  and. at  the  termination  of  the  operation 
is  run  out  by  the  tap  hole  L  into  moulds  or  granulated 
into  water.  The  opposite  opening  it  is  the  working  door, 
through  which  the  tool  for  stirring  the  cliarge  is  introduced. 
It  is  covered  by  a  plate  suspended  to  a  lever,  sin-iilar  to 
that  seen  in  the  end  elevation  (fig.  6)  in  front  of  the  slag 
hole. 

According  to  the  ptirposes  to  which  they  are  applied, 
reverberatory  furnaces  may  be  classed  into  two  groups,  ■ 
namely,  fusion  or  melting  furnaces,  and  calcining  or  wasting 
furnaces,  also  called  calciners.  The  former  have  a ,  very 
extended  application  in  many  branches  of  industry,  being 
used  by  both  founders  and  smelters  in  the  fusion  of  metals ; 
in  the  concentration  of  poor  metallic  compounds  by  fusion 
intoregulus;  in  the  reduction  of  lead  and  tin  ores;  for 
refining  copper  and  silver;  for  making  malleable  iron  by  the 
puddling  professes  and  welding;  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  carbonate  from  sulphate  of  sodium  in  chemical  works,  &.c. 
Calcining  furnaces  have  a  less  extended  application,  being 
chiefly  employed  in  the  conversion  of  metallic  sulphides 
into  oxides  by  continued  exposure  to  the  action  of  air  at  a 
temperature  far  below  that  of  fusion,  or  into  chlorides  by 
roasting  with  chloride  of  sodium.  As  some  of  these  sub- 
stances (for  example,  sulphide  of  lead  and  copper  pyrites) 
are  readily  fusible  when  first  heated,  but  become  more  re- 
fractory as  part  of  the  sulphur  is  dissipated  and  oxygen 
takes  its  place,  it  is  important  that  the  heat  should  be 
very  carefully  regulated  at  first,  otherwise  the  mass  may 
become  clotted  or  fritted  together,  and  the  oxidizing  efl"ect 
of  the  air  soon  ceases  unless  the  fritted  masses  bo  hroien 
small  again.  This  is  generally  done  by  making  the  bed  of 
the  furnace  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  and  to  the 
fire  grate  area,  which  may  be  the  more  easdy  done  as  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  heat  is  given  out  during  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  ore, — such  increased  length  being  often  obtamed 
by  placing  two  or  even  three  working  beds  one  above  the 
other,  and  allowing  the  flame  to  pass  over  them  in  o.-der 
from  below  upwards.  Such  calciners  are  used  espec'ajly 
in  roasting  zinc  blende  into  oxide  of  zinc,  and  in  the  con- 
version of  sulphides  of  copper  into  chlorides  in  the  wet  ex- 
traction process.  In  some  processes  of  lead  smelting,  where 
the  minerals  treated  contain  sand,  the  long  calciner  is  pro- 
vided with  a  melting  bottom  close  to  the  fire-place,  so  that 
the  desulphurized  ore  leaves  the  furnace  as  a  glassy  slag 
or  silicate,  which  is  subsequently  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  fusion  with  fluxes  in  blast  furnaces. 

Muffle  Furnaces. — A  third  class  of  furnaces  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  work  is  done  by  indirect  heating;  that  is, 
the  material  under  treatment,  whether  subjected  to  calcina- 
tion, fusion,  or  any  other  process,  is  not  brought  in  contact 
either  with  fuel  or  flame,  but  is  raised  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature by  exposure  in  a  chamber  heated  externally  by  the 
products  of  combustion.  These  are  known  as  mufile  or 
chamber  furnaces;  and  by  supposing  the  crucibles  or  retorts 
to  represent  similar  chambers  of  only  temporary  duration,  the 
ordinary  pot  melting  air  furnaces,  and  those  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  ziuc  ores  or  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  may  be  in 
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clu-ed  in  the  same  category.  These  are  almost  invariably 
air  furnaces,  though  sometimes  air  under  pressure  is  used  ; 
93  for  example  in  the  combustion  of  small  authracitic  coal, 
where  a  current  of  air  from  a  fan-blower  is  sometimes  blown 
under  the  grate  to  promote  combustion. 

Crucible  Melting  Furnaces. — Figs.  7  and  8  represent  a 
series  of  one  of  the  simplest  furnaces  nf  this  class,  the  ordi- 
nary crucible  air  furnace,  or  pot 
melting  hole,  according  to  the 
Sheffield  term  used  in  cast-steel 
works.  It  is  a  cliamber  of  brick- 
work a,  either  straight  in  the 
sides  or  more  generally  some- 
what barrel-shaped,  with  a  grate 
at  the  bottom,  and  cf  sufficient  L 
capacity  to  hold  one  or  two 
crucibles  b,  containing  from  50 
to  70  &  weight  of  steel  each, 
enough  room  being  left  around 
them  for  coke  to  bring  the  con- 
tents up  to  the  melting  point  in 
five  or  six  hours.  The  crucibles 
are  supported  upon  disks,  or 
"cheeses"  of  fire-brick,  placed 
upon  the  grate-;  the  draught  is  ^  _ 
-maintained  by  a  chimney  c  about  ''*°'i";^^**''*'**"'*^«i?£5Ei 
30  feet  high,  communicating  Fio- 7- — Crucible  Melting  Fur. 
with  the  furnace  by  a  short  flue  "*^^  (lougitudinai  section). 
near  the  top  of  the  latter.  The  furnace  is  placed  nearly  or 
quite  level^with  the  floor  of  the  casting  shop/,  and  covered 
with  a  square  fire  tile  or  quarry  g,  set  in  an  iron  frame  with 
a  projecting  handle,  the  fire  grate  being  accessible  from  the 
cellar  below. 

i  Assai/ers'  Mujjle  Furnace. — The  construction  of  a  mufile 
furnace  as  used  by  assayers  has  already  been  described  in 
the  article  Assaying,. vol.  ii. 
p.  726.  It  is  simply  a  smalt 
square  air  furnace  with  a 
D-shaped  chamber  of  fire- 
clay fixed  in  the  middle, 
so  OS  to  be  surrounded  with 
incandescent  fuel,  a  current 
of  air  being  drawn  through  ic 
by  a  series  of  draught  holes 
or  slits  in  the  roof  or  sides. 
Larger-sized  muffles  are  used 
by  enamellers  and  painters, 
and  in  the  production  of 
enamelled_  iron  goods,  as  Fio.  8.  -Crucible  Melting  Furnace 
well  as  for'calcining  minerals  (transverse  section). 

containing  arsenic  where  it  is  to  be  collected  for  sale,  and 
in  the  production  of  metallic  colours  where  th«  material 
has  to  be  kept  free  from  the  influence  of  flame  and  smoke. 

Furnace  Materials. — The  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  furnaces  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  namely, 
ordinary,  and  refractory  or  fire-resisting.  The  former  are 
used  principally  as  casing,  walls,  pillars,-  or  other  supporting 
parts  of  the  structure,  and  includes  ordinary  red  or  yellow 
bricks,  clay-slate,  granite,  and  most  building  stones ;  while 
the  latter  are  reserved  for  the  parts  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  fuel  and  flame,  such  as  the  lining  of  the  fire-place, 
the  arches,  roof,  and  flues,  the  lower  part  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  chimney  lining  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  the 
whole  of  the  internal  walls  of  blast  furnaces. »  Among 
such  substances  are  fire-clay  and  fire-bricks,  certain  sand- 
stones, silica  in  the  form  of  ganister,  and  Dinas  stone  and 
bricks,  ferric    oxide  and   alumina,  carbon   (as   coke   and 


'  lu  the  figures  fire-brick  work  is  represented  by  closer,  and  casing 
wifls  in  ordinary  bricks  by  more  open  shading. 


graphite;,  magnesia,  lime  and  oxide  of  chromium, — their 
relative  importance  being  indicated  by  their  order,  tte  last 
two  or  three  indeed  being  only  of  limited  us6. 

The  most  essential  point  in  good- fire-clays,  or  in  the 
bricks  or  other  objects  made  from  them,  is  the  power  of  re- 
sisting fusion  at  the  highest  heat  to  which  they  may  b« 
exposed.  This  supposes  them  to  be  free  from  metallic  ox- 
ides, forming  easily  fusible  compounds  with  silica,  such  as 
lime  or  iron,  the  presence  of  the  former  even  in  compara- 
tively small  proportion  being  very  detrimental  As  clays 
they  must  be  sufficiently  plastic  to  be  readily  moulded,  bat 
at  the  same  time  possess  sufficient  stiffness  not  to  contract 
too  strongly  ia-^rying,  whereby  the  objects  pro<?.ucsd 
would  be  liable  "to  be  warped  or  cracked  before  firing.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  latter  tendency  is  guarded  against, 
in  making  up  the  paste  for  moulding,  by  adding  to  the  fresh 
clay  a  certain  proportion  of  burnt  material  of  the  same 
kind,  such  as  old  bricks  or  potsherds,  ground  to  a  coarse 
powder.  Cuke  dust  or  graphite  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  crucible  making. 

The  most  highly  valued  fire-clays  are  derived  from  the 
Coal  Measures.  Among  the  chief  localities  are  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire  and  Stannington  near 
Sheffield,  which  supply  most  of  the  materials  for  crucibles 
used  in  steel  and  brass  melting,  and  the  pots  for  glass 
houses  ; -Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Glenboig  near  Glasgow, 
where  heavy  blast  furnace  and  other  fire-bricks,  gas  retorts, 
(tc,  are  made  in  large  quantities.  Coar.se-grained  but  very 
strong  fire-bricks  are  also  made  of  the  waste  of  the  china 
clay  works  at  Lee  Moor,  Devon.     See  Fire-Clay. 

In  Belgium,  the  clay  raised  at  Andenne  is  very  largely 
used  for  making  retorts  for  zinc  furnaces,  not  for  local 
use  alone,  as  it  is  exported  for  the  same  purpose  to  England 
and  other  countries.  The  principal  French  fire-clays  are 
derived  from  the  Tertiary  strata  in  the  south,  and  more 
nearly  resemble  porcelain  clays  than  those  of  the  Coal 
Measures.  They  give  wares  of  remarkably  fine  texture 
and  surface,  combined  with  high  refractory  character.  The 
principal  centre  of  manufacture  is  in  Paris,  where  small 
crucibles,  tubes,  furnaces,  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of 
assaying  and  chenycal  laboratories,  as  well  as  for  gold  and 
silver  refining,  are  produced  in  large  quantities. 

In  Germany,  Ips  and  Passau  on  the  Danube,  and  Gross 
Almerode  in  Hesse,  are  the  best  known  localities  producing 
fire-clay  goods,  the  crucibles  from  the  last-mentioned  place, 
known  as  Hessian  crucibles,  going  all  over  the  world. 
These,  though  not  showing  a  great  resistance  to  extreme 
heat,  are  very  slightly  afi'ected  by  sudden  alternations  in 
heating,  as  they  may  be  plunged  cold  into  a  strongly  heated 
furnace  without  cracking,  a  treatment  to  which  French  and 
Stourbridge  pots  cannot  be  subjected  with  safety.  The 
Cornish  crucibles  used  in  copper  assaying,  made  at  Redruth, 
are  generally  similar  in  quality  and  behaviour  to  the 
Hessian,  but  are  not  quite  so  rapidly  perforated  by  corrosive 
fluxes. 

Plumbago  or  graphite  is  largely  used  in  the  production 
of  crucibles,  not  in  the  pure  state  but  in  admixture  with 
fire-clay  ;  the  proportion  of  the  former  varies  with  the 
quality  from  25  to  nearly  50  per  cent.  These  are  the 
most  enduring  of  all  crucibles,  the  best  lasting  out  70  or 
80  meltings  in  brass  foundries,  about  50  vrith  bronze,  and 
8  to  10  in  steel  melting.  The  most  important  manufactory 
is  that  of  the  Patent  Plumbago  Crucible  Company,  Batter- 
sea,  on  the  Thames,  where  the  best  Ceylon  graphite  is  the 
basis  of  the  composition  employed.  They  are  also  made  in 
all  the  principal  crucible  works  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  the  graphite-producing  localities  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Silica  is  used  in  furnace-building  in  the  forms  of  sand, 
ganister,  a  finely-ground  sandstone  from  the  Coal  Measures 
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of  Yorkshire,  and  the  analogous  substance  knowo  as  Dinas 
clay,  which  is  really  nearly  pure  silica,  containing  at  most 
about  2  J  per  cent,  of  bases.  Dinas  clay  is  found  at  various 
places  in  the  Vale  of  Neath  in  South  Wales,  in  the  form  of 
a  loose  disintegrated  sandstone,  which  is  crushed  between 
rollers,  mixoJ  with  about  1  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  moulded 
into  bricks  that  are  fired  in  kilns  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. These  bricks  are  specially  used  for  the  roof,  fire 
arches,  and  other  parts  subjected  to  intense  heat  in  reverbera- 
tory  steel  melting  furnaces,  and,  although  infusible  under 
;i-dinary  conditions,  are  often  fairly  melted  by  the  heat 
without  fluxing  or  corrosion  after  ascertain  amount  of  ex- 
posure. Canister,  a  slightly  plastic  siliceous  sand,  is  simi- 
larly used  for  the  lining  of  Bessemer  steel  converters ;  it  is 
tound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield. 

Alumina  as  a  refractory  material  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
form  of  an  hydrated  aluminous  iron  ore  known  as  bauxete, 
found    in    the    south    of    France,    in    Carniola,   and   in 
Antrim  ;    but  its  applications  are  somewhat  special.     It 
has  been  found  to  stand  well  for  the  linings  of  rotatory 
puddling  furnaces,  where,  under  long-continued  heating,  it 
changes  into  a  substance  as  hard  and  infusible  as  natural 
emery.     In   the    Paris    Exhibition   of    1878  bricks  very 
hard  and  dense  in  character,  said  tobe  of  pure  alumina,  were 
exhibited  by  Muller  &  Co.  of  Paris,  as  well  as  bricks  of 
magnesia,  the  latter  being  specially  remarkable  for  their 
great  weight.     They  are  intended  for  use  at  the  extreme 
temperatures  obtainable  in  steel  fur- 
naces, or  for  the  melting  of  platinum 
before    the    oxy-hydrogen    blowpipe. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  however,  lime 
is  generally  used  ;  but  as  this  substance 
has  only  small  stability,  it  is  usually 
bedded  ia  a  casing  of  fire-brick.     Fig. 
9  is  a  section  of  a  lime  furnace  as 
used  for  platmum  melting.     The  flamo 
of  the  gas  jet  is  introduced  through 
the  hole  at  the  top,  and  plays  over  the  surface  of  the  metal 
in  the  hollow  below.     Oxide  of  chromium  and  chromic 
iron  ore  have  been  proposed  as  refra'tory  crucible  materials 
by  Andouin  of  Paris.    The  former  may  be  used  as  a  bed 
for  melting  platinum  in  the  same  way  as  lime  or  magnesia, 
witiout  affecting  the  quality  of  the  metal. 

Ferric  oiido,  though  not  strictly  infusible,  is  largely 
used  as  a  protecting  lining  for  furnaces  in  which  malleable 
iron  is  mad>:,  a  portion  of  the  ore  being  reduced  and 
recovered  in  the  process.  In  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  it  is 
indifferent  to  siUca,  and  therefore  siliceous  bricks  contain- 
ing a  considerable  proportion  of  ferric  oxide,  when  used  in 
flues  of  boilers,  brewers'  coppers,  ic  ,  and  similar  situations, 
are  perfectly  fire-resisting  so  long  as  the  heated  gas  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  unconsumod  air.  The  red  fire- 
bricks known  as  Windsor  bricks,  which  are  practically 
Bimilar  in  composition  to  .soft  red  sandstone,  are  of  this 
character. 

Furnace  Consiruction. — lu  the  construction  of  furnaces 
provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  unequal  espansioji  of  the 
different  parts  under  the  effect  of  heat.  This  is  especially 
necessary  in  the  case  of  reverberatory  furnaces,  which  arc  es- 
sentially weak  structures,  and  therefore  require  to  be  bound 
together  by  complicated  systems  of  tie  rods  and  uprights 
or  buck  staves.  The  latter  are  very  commonly  made  of  old 
flat  bottom  rails,  laid  with  the  flat  of  the  flange  against  the 
wall  Puddling  furnaces  are  usually  entirely  cased  with 
iron  plates,  and  blast  furnaces  with  hoops  round  each  course 
of  the  stack,  or  in  those  of  thinner  constructions  the  fire- 
brick work  is  entirely  enclosed  in  a  wrought  iron  casing 
or.  jacket.  Such  parts  as  may  be  subjected  to  extreme 
beat  and  the  fretting  action  of  molten  material,  as  the 
tuyere  and  sla::  breasts  of  blast  furnaces,  and   the  fire 


Fig.  p. — Section  of 
Lime  Furnace. 


bridges  and  bed  plates  of  reverberatory  furnaces,  are  olteR 
made  in  cast  iron  with  doubie  w.ills,  a  current  of  water 
or  air  being  kept  circulating  through  the  intermediate 
space.  In  this  way  the  metal,  owing  to  its  high  cou' 
ductivity  and  low  specific  heat  as  compared  to  that  of  water, 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  far  below  its  melting  point  if  the 
water  is  renewed  quickly  enough.  It  is  of  course  necessary 
in  such  cases  that  the  circulation  shall  be  perfectly  free,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  steani  under  pressure 
in  the  interior  of  the  casting.  This  method  has  received  con- 
siderable extension  of  late  years,  notably  in  furnace-smelting 
of  iron  ores  containing  manganese,  where  the  entire  hearth 
is  often  completely  water-cased,  and  in  some  lead  furnaces 
where  no  fire-brick  lining  is  used,  the  lower  part  of  the 
furnace  stack  being  a  mere  double  iron  box  cooled  by  water 
sufficiently  to  keep  a  coating  of  slag  adhering  to  the  inner 
shell  which  prevents  the  metal  from  being  acted  upon. 

Furnaces  tvith  special  Metliods  of  Firing. — In  the  examples 
hitherto  noticed,  the  use  of  solid  fuel  has  alone  been  con- 
sidered, whether  in  admixture  with  the  charge  in  blast 
furnaces  or  burnt  upon  a  grate  in  reverberatory  furnaces. 
In  either  case  the  useful  heating  effect  realized  is  consider- 
ably below  that  indicated  as  possible  by  theory,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  namely,  that  the  carbon  factor  of  the  fuel 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  only  partially  oxidized,  producing 
carbonic  oxide  CO,  instead  of  carbonic  acid  CO,,  as  it  should 
do  it  the  combustion  were  complete.  This  is  attended  with 
great  loss  of  heat,  unless  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  the  sub- 
sequent combustion  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  by  bringing  it 
into  contact  with  more  air  at  an  appropriate  temperature. 
The  production  of  carbonic  oxide  is  a  necessary  consequence 
where  coal  is  used  in  large  masses,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
gases  resulting  from  complete  combustion  at  any  spot 
being  reduced  more  cr  less  completely  to  carbonic  oxide  by 
contact  with  the  ignited  carbon  immediately  adjacent.  To 
obtain  the  most  perfect  combustion  it  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  the  layer  of  fuel  upon  the  bars  in  a  grate  fire  should 
be  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with  preventing  the  pa.ssage  of 
an  undue  amount  of  air,  which  is  attended  with  a  strong 
cooling  effect.  This  condition  is,  however,  only  possible 
in  such  furnaces  as  require  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  as,  for 
example,  boiler  fires  and  the  different  forms  of  calciners.  . 
Coal-Dust  Furnace. — A  special  method  of  providing  more 
intimate  contact  between  air  and  fuel  has  been  adopted  in 
a  furnace  designed  by  Mr  T.  E.  Crampton,  who  grinds  the 
whole  of  the  coal  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  flour  mil),  and  pro- 
pels a  current  of  coal  dust  and  air,  mixed  in  the  right  pro- 
portion for  burning,  into  the  combustion  chamber  represent- 
ting  the  fire-place  of  an  ordinary  furnace,  either  by  a  fan 
blower  or  by  chimney  draught  In  the  special  application 
of  welding  iron  considerable  economy  has  been  obtained 
with  this  furnace  over  ordinaiy  coal-firing,  but  its  use  has 
up  to  the  present  time  been  exceedingly  limited. 

Gas  Furnace;. — A  more  general  remedy  has  been  found 
in  what  is  known  as  gas-firing,  where  the  whole  of  the  fuel 
is  of  design  first  imperfectly  burned,  i.e.,  converted  into  car- 
bonic oxide  or  rather  into  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
nitrogen,  by  reducing  the  supply  of  air  through  the  grate 
to  a  minin  .im  and  completing  the  combustion  on  the  fire 
bridge  by  a  further  supply  of  air  introduced  through  special 
channels  either  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  or 
artificially  heated.  In  this  case,  the  fire-place  proper  is 
replaced  by  a  gas-producer  or  gazogene,  which  may  either 
form  one  construct.on  with  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace  or 
be  separated  from  them.  Fig.  10  represents  a  gas-producer 
intended  for  heating  retort  furnaces  in  gas  works.  The  coal 
is  charged  into  a  deep  barrel-shaped  stack  a,  terminated 
below  by  a  small  inclined  grate  6,  with  fiat  bars  placed  edge- 
wise, like  the  steps  of  a  ladder  or  the  laths  of  a  Venetian 
blind.,  allowins  sufficient  air  to  pass  between  for  a  smothered 
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combustion,  the  gases  produced  passing  out  by  the  large 
flue  c.  The  charging  hole  d  is  covered  by  a  closely 
fitting  valve  making  a  gas-tight  joint,  the  escape  of  gas 
being  prevented  by  the  great  thickness  of  coal  above  the 


Fig.  10. ^Gas-producer  (transverse  section). 

flue  and  the  strong  drangut  m  the  latter.  From  the  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous  nature  of  carbonic  oxide  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  issue  of  unburnt  gas;  and 
if  this  cannot  be  prevented,  the  escape  must  be  fired  when 
the  charging  hole  is  opened.  This  is  regularly  done  in 
blast  furnaces  working  with  gas-collecting  flues,  and  even 
the  native  iron-smelters  of  India,  in  starting  their  small 
_f  amaces  with  stacks  only  a  few  feet  high,  observe  the  same 
precaution.  Another  point  of  equal  importance  is  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air  to  the  gas  anywhere  except  at  the 
point  of  ignition.  Any  leakage  of  air  into  the  gas  flues 
must  as  a  rule  produce  explosion.  An  ingenious  and 
efficacious  method  of  establishing  the  draught  in  gas- 
producers  is  adopted  by  Dr  C.  W.  Siemens.  The  gas 
delivery  tube  rises  to  a  certain  height,  is  then  laid 
horizontal  for  a  short  distance,  and  finally  descends  verti- 
cally to  the  original  level  The  gas  in  passing  along 
the  horizontal  tube  loses  heat  by  radiation,  and  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  downward  tube  is  sensibly  denser  than  when  it 
started,  so  that  the  second  vertical  tube  acts  as  siphon  and 
maintains  constant  exhaust  on  the  producer.  In  some 
cases  the  gases  from  the  fuel  are  modified  in  composition 
by  an  injection  of  steam  from  a  pipe  below  the  grate  e  (fig. 
10),  which,  impinging  upon  ignited  coal,  is  decomposed  into 
hydrocarbon  and  carbonic  oxide  gases.  This  transforma- 
tion is  necessarily  attended  with  considerable  cooling  effect, 
from  the  large  amount  of  heat  expended  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water,  so  that  the  method  is  only  of  limited  appli- 
cation ;  but  the  "  richness  "  or  fuel  value  of  the  gases  is  very 
considerably  increased  by  its  use.  It  is  more  particularly 
of  value  with  dry  or  anthracitic  coals.  The  gas-producer 
is  used  with  advantage  with  very  inferior  fuels,  such  as  peat, 
lignite,  sawdust,  &c.,  containing  much  ash  and  water,  and 
if  the  latter  be  removed  by  passing  the- crude  gas  through 
a  condenser,  according  to  the  method  adopted  by  Lundin 
in  Sweden,  the  poorest  material,  such  as  wet  sawdust,  may 
be  employed  for  puddling  and  steel  melting,  operations  that 
require  the  highest  attainable  temperatures. 

Mechanical  Furnaces. — The  introduction' and  withdrawal 
of  the  charges  in  fusion  furnaces  is  efi'ected  by  gravitation, 
the  solid  masses  of  raw  ore,  fuel,  and  flux  being  thrown  in 
»t  the  top,  and  flowing  out  at  the  furnace  at  the  taphole 


or  slag  run  at  the  bottom.  Vertical  kilns,  sucn  as  thoss 
used  for  burning  limestone  and  iron  ores,  are  worked  in  a 
similar  manner, — the  raw  stone  going  in  at  the  top,  and  the 
burnt  product  falling  through  holes  in  the  bottom  when 
allowed  to  do  so.  With  reverberatory  calciners,  however, 
where  the  work  is  done  upon  a  horizontal  bed,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  hand  labour  is  expended  in  raking  out  the 
charge  when  finished,  and  in  drawing  slags  from  fusion 
furnaces;  and  more  particularly  in  the  puddling  process  of 
defining  iron  the  amount  of  manual  exertion  required  is 
very  much  greater.  To  diminish  the  item  of  expenditure 
on  this  head,  various  kinds  of  mechanical  furnaces  have 
been  adopted,  all  of  which  canbe  classified  under  three  heads 
of  gravitating  furilaces,  mechanical  stirrers,  and  revolving 
furnaces. 

1.  In  gravitating  furnaces  the  bed  is  laid  at  a  slope 
just  within  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  charge,  which  is 
introduced  at  the  upper  end,  and  is  pushed  down  the  slope 
by  fresh  material,  when  necessary,  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  the  flame  which  enters  at  the  lower  end.  This  method 
is  used  in  Styria  for  burning  the  dust  of  spathic  iron  ore 
which  cannot  be  put  into  the  kilns  with  the  large  lumps. 
The  fuel  used  is  blast  furnace  gas,  the  calciners  being 
directly  over  the  furnace  top.  .  Gerstenhofer's  pyrites 
burner,  another  furnace  of  this  class,  has  a  tall^ vertical 
chamber  heated  from  below,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
narrow  horizontal  cross  bars  at  different  heights.  The 
are  in  fine  powder  is  fed  in  at  the  top,  through  a  hopper, 
in  a  regular  thin  stream,  by  a  pair  of  rollers,  and  in 
falling  lodges  on  the  flats  of  the  bars,  forming  a  talus 
upon  each  of  the  height  corresponding  to  the  angle  of 
re.«t  of  the  material,  which  is,  however,  at  short  intervals 
removed  to  lower  levels  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  ore  from 
above.  In  this  way  a  very  large  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
heat,  and  the  ore,  if  containing  sufficient  sulphur  to  main- 
tain the  combustion,  is  perfectly  burned  when  it  arrives  at 
the  bottom ;  if,  however,  it  is  imperfectly  sized  or  damp, 
or  if  it  contains  much  earthy  matter,  the  result  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  Stetefeld's  furnace,  used  for  the  conversion 
of  sulphuretted  silver  ores  into  chlorides,  is  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character.  It  is  now  largely  used  in  the  silver 
mines  of  the  western  States  of  America. 

2.  Mechanical  stirrers  constitute  a  second  division  ol 
mechanical  furnaces,  in  which  the  labour  of  rabbling  or 
stirring  the  charges  is  performed  by  combinations  of  levers 
and  wheel-work  taking  motion  from  a  rotating  shaft,  and 
more  or  less  perfectly  imitating  the  action  of  hand  labour. 
They  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  puddling  furnaces,  and 
have  not  been  very  generally  adopted  for  these. 

3.  Revolving  furnaces,  the  third  and  most  important 
division  of  mechanical  furnaces,  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  of  these  resemble  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace 
by  having  a  flat  bed  which,  however,  has  the  form  of 
a  circular  disk  mounted  on  a  central  shift,  and  receives  a 
slow  movement  of  rotation  from  a  water-wheel  or  other 
motor,  so  that  every  part  of  the  surface  is  brought  succes- 
sively under  the  action  of  the  fire,  the  charge  being  stirred 
and  ultimately  removed  by  passing  under  a  series  of  fixed 
scraper  arms  placed  above  the  surface  at  various  points. 
Brunton's  calciner,  used  in  the  "  burning  "  of  the  pyritic 
minerals  associated  with  tin  ore,  is  the  most  familiar 
example  of  this  type.  The  revolving  hearth  is  also  repre- 
sented in  Pernot  and  Pousard's  steel-melting  furnaces.  In 
these,^  however,  the  hearth  rotates  on  an  inclined  axis,  so 
that  the  path  of  its  surface  is  oblique  to  that  of  the 
flame.  In  the  second  class  of  revolving  furnaces  the 
working  part  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  between  the  fireplace 
and  flue,  with  its  axis  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  whose  inner 
surface  represents  the  working  bed.  It  is  mounted  upon 
friction  rollers,  and  receives  motion  from  a  special  steam 
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eagir.s  by  means  of  a  central  belt  of  spar  gearing.  Furnaces 
of  this  kind  were  first  used  in  alkali  works  for  the  conversion 
of  sulphate  into  carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  process  known  as 
black  ash  fusion,  but  have  since  been  applied  to  puddling  in 
America  and  elsewhere  by  Danks  and  others ;  but  for  the 
latter  purpose  they  are  still  to  some  extent  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  As  calciners  they  are  used  in  tin  mines  and 
for  the  chlorination  of  silver  ores. 

Use  of  Heated  Air. — The  calorific  intensityof  fuelis  found 
to  be  very  considerably  enhanced,  if  the  combustion  be  ef- 
fected with  air  praviously  heated  to  any  temperaturebetween 
that  of  boiling  water  and  a  dull  red  heat,  the  same  efifect 
being  observed  both  with  solid  and  gaseous  fuel  The  latter, 
especially  when  brought  to  the  burning  point  at  a  high 
temperature,  prodiffces  a  heat  that  can  be  resisted  by  the 
most  refractory  substances  only,  such  as  silica,  alumina,  and 
magnesia.  This  is  attained  in  the  regenerative  furnace  of 
Siemens,  detailed  consideration  of  which  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  subject  of  iron. 

Economy  of  Wasle  Heat  and  Gas. — In  every  system  of 
artificial  heating,  the  amount  of  heat  usefully  applied  is  but 
e  small  proportion  of  that  developed  by  combustion.     Even 
under  the  most  advantageous  application,  that  of  evaporation 
of  water  in  a  steam  boiler  where  the  gases  of  the  fire  have 
to  travel  through  a  great  length  of  Sues  bounded  by  thin 
iron  surfaces  of  great  heat-absorbing  capacity,  the  tempe- 
rature of.  the  current  at  the  chimney  is  generally  much 
above  that  required  to  maintain  an  active  draught  in  the 
fire-place ;    and    other   tubes   containing   water,  often    in 
considerable  numbers,  forming  the  so-called  fuel  economizers, 
may  often  be  interposed  between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney- 
with  marked  advantage  as  regards  saving  of  fuel.   '  In  re- 
verberatory  and  air  furnaces  used  in  the  different  operations 
of  iron  manufacture,  where  an  extremely  high  temperatuto 
has  to  be  maintained  in  spaces  of  comparatively  small  extent, 
such  as  the  beds  of  puddling,  welding,  and  steel-melting 
furnaces,  the  temperature  of  the  e.xhaust  gases  is  exceedingly 
high,  and  if  allowed  to  pass  directly  into  the  chimney  they 
appear  as  a  great  body  of  flame  at  the  top.    It  is  now  general 
to  save  a  portion  of  this  heat  by  passing  the  flame  through 
flues  of  steam  boilers,  air-heating  apparatus,  or  both— so 
that  the  steam  required  for  the  necessary  operations  of  the 
forge   and   heated  blast   for   the    furnace    itself   may   be. 
obtained  without  further  expenditure  of  fuel.     The  nio.<it 
perfect  method  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  hitherto  applied 
is  that  of  the  Siemens  regenerator,  in  which  the  spent  gases 
are  made  to  travel  through  chambers,  known  as  regenerators 
or  recuperators   of  heat,    containing   a  quantity  of   thin 
fire-bricks   piled    into   a    cellular    mass   so    as  to  oS'er  a 
very    largo   heat-absorbing    surface,    whereby    their   tem- 
perature is  very  considerably  reduced,  and  they  arrive  at  the 
-chimney  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  300  or  400  degrees.     As 
soon  a.1  the  bricks  have  become   red  hot,  the  current  is 
diverted  to  an  adjacent  chamber  or  pair  of  chambers,  and 
the  acquired  heat  is  removed  by  a  current  of  cool  gas  or  air 
passing  towards  the  furnace,  where  it  arrives  at  atemperature 
sufficiently  high  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  heating  eS'ect 
in  combustion.     This  system  being  alternative,  four  regene- 
rators, two  for  air  and  two   for  gas,  are  required  for  each 
furnace ;  but  in  some  of  tlie  newer  French  patterns  of  so- 
called  recuperative  furnaces,  a  system  of  tubular  bncks  is 
adopted  in  the  chambers  and  only  the  air  is  heated,  the  gas 
beinf  brought  hot  from  the  producer  to  the  furnace  instead 
of  cooling  it  first  by  atmospheric  exposure  in  a  long  tube  in 
the  manner  adopted  by  Siemens.     This  allows  a  consider- 
able simplification  in  the  apparatus;  only  a  single  regene- 
rator is  required  working  conUnuously,  the  flame  travelling 
outwards  though  one  set  of  passages  in  the  bricks  and  the 
•   oir  inwards  through  another  ;  and  as  the  former  consi.sts  only 
of  burnt  gases,  no  explosion  can  take  place  if  a  communi- 


cation be  established  between  the  two  currents  through  a 
leaking  joint  or  broken  brick. 

In  iroa-smelting  blast  furnaces  the  waste  gases,  though  not 
escaping  at  as  high  sensible  temperatures  as  those  of  the  fur- 
naces previously  considered,  are  of  considerable  fuel  value, 
and  may  render  important  services  if  properly  applied. 
Owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  work,  which  require  the 
maintenance  of  a  sensibly  reducing  atmosphere,  they  contain 
a  very  notable  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  are  drawn 
off  by  large  wrought-iron  tubes  near  •  -.  cop  of  the  furnacs 
and  conveyed  by  branch  pipes  to  the  q  Terent  boilers  and 
air-heating  apparatus,  which  are  now  as  a  rule  entirely  heated 
by  the  com'bustion  of  such  gases.  Formerly  they  wer.» 
allowed  to  burn  to  waste  at  the  mouth  of  a  short  chimney 
place  above  the  furnace  top,  forming  a  huge  body  of  flame, ; 
which  was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Black 
Country  landscape  at  night,  but  is  now  less  commonly  seen 
than  formerly.  Perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  flaming  fur- 
naces to  be  seen  at  present  are  those  of  the  Scotch  founding 
iron  district  about  Gartsherrie,  Coatbridge,  &c. 

Figs.    11,    12,    and    13   represent    a    modern    furnace 
heated  by  gas  burnt  with  hot  air  as  applied  to  heating 
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Fio.  11.- 


-Gas-lieated  Retort  Furnace  (transverse  section 
on  A  B  fig.  13). 


ga.=i    retorts.       The   retorts   of  -fire   clay  r  r  r,  seven   in 
number,    are   mounted  upon   supports   at   both   ends   in 


Fio.  12.— n as-heated  Retort  Furnace  (longitudinal  section 
on  C  D  fig.  11). 

a.i  arched  chamber  having  a  long  flue  running  along  the 
centre  line  at  the  bottom,  -covered  with  bricks  pierced  at  . 
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intervals  by  narrow  slils  d  a  a,  w  hicli  form  the  gas  aamission 
passages  from  the  gas-producer  Hue/,  tlic  supply  being  regu- 
lated by  a  valve  v.  These  alternate  with  similar  slits  6  h 
S)i  less  depth,  communicating  with  a  lateral  flue,  supplying 


Fio.  13. — Gas-heat&i  Retort  Furnace  (horizoDtil  section 
on  EF  tig.  11). 

heated  air ;  the  mixture  bemg  effected  at  a  great  number  of 
points  ensures  uniformity  of  combustion  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  furnace.  The  flame,  after  heating  the  retorts, 
descends  by  passages  under  the  ends  of  the  side  retorts  in 
the  lower  series  tu  a  number  of  arched  divisions  in  the  sub- 
etructure  containing  the  air-heating  pipes,  which  are  of  cast 
iron  in  iorse-shoe  coils.  By  this  means  the  tempierature  of 
the  gases  is  considerably  reduced  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  chimney  flue,  the  heat  intercepted  being  returned  by 
the  air  to  the  combiistion  chamber. 

Lahoraiory  and  Portable  Furnaces. — Small  air-furnaces 
with  hot  plates  or  sand  bath  flues  were  formerly  much 
employed  in  chemical  laboratories,  as  well  as  small 
blast  furnaces  for  crucibles  heated  with  charcoal  or  coke. 
The  use  of  such  furnaces  has  very  considerably  diminished, 
owing  to  the  general  introduction  of  coal  gas  for  heat- 
ing purposes  in  laboratories,  which  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  invention  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  in  which 
the  misture  of  air  and  gas  giving  the  least  luminous  but 
most  powerfully  heating  flame  is  effected  automatically 
by  the  effluent  gas.  These  burners,  or  modifications 
of  them,  have  also  been  applied  to  muffle  furnaces,  which 
are  convenient  when  only  a  few  assays  have  to  be  made 
— the  furnace  being  a  mere  clay  shell  and  soon  brought 
to  a  working  temperature ;  but  the  fuel  is  too  expensive 
to  allow  of  their  being  used  habitually  or  on  a  large 
scale.  Petroleum,  or  rather  the  heavy  oils  obtained  in  tar 
refineries,  having  an  equal  or  superior  heating  power  to  coal 
gas,  may  also  be  used  in  laboratories  for  producing  high 
temperatures.  The  oil  is  introduced  in  a  thin  stream  upon  a 
Beries  of  inclined  and  channelled  bars,  where  it  is  almost  im- 
mediately volatilized  and  burnt  by  air  flowing  in  through 
parallel  orifices.  Furnaces  of  this  kind  may  be  used  for 
melting  cast-iron  or  bronze  in  small  quantities,  and  were 
employed  by  M.  St  Claire  Deville  in  experiments  in  the 
metallurgy  of  the  platinum  group  of  metals. 

Sefstrom's  blast  furnace,  used  in  Sweden  for  the  assay  of 
iron  ores,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  forms  of  portable 
furnaces  applied'  to  melting  in  crucibles.  It  consists  of  a 
sheet-iron  cylinder  about  S  or  9  inches  in  diameter,  within 
which  is  fixed  one  of  smaller  size  lined  with  fire-clay,  as 
shoTO  in  part  section  in  fig.  1 4.  The  space  between  the  two 
cylinders  serves  as  a  heater  and  distributor  for  the  blast, 
which  is  introduced  through  the  nozzle  at  the  bottom,  and 
inters  the  furnace  through  a  series  of  several  small  tuyeres 
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arranged  round  the  inner  lining.     Charcoal  is  the  fuel  used, 

and   the   crucibles    stand   upon    the      

bottom  of  the  clay  lining.  When  a 
large  body  of  fuel  is  required,  the 
cylinder  can  be  lengthened  by  an  iron 
hoop  which  fits  over  the  top  ring. 
Deville's  portable  blast  furnace  is 
very  similar  in  principle  to  the  above, 
but  the  body  of  the  furnace  is 
formed  of  a  siugle  cast-iron  cylinder 
lined  with  fire-clay,  closed  below  bj 
a  cast-iron  plate  perforated  by  a  ring  of  small  holes — a 
hemispherical  basin  below  forming  the  air-heating  chamber. 
The  literature  of  furnaces  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  metallurgy. 
Most  of  llie  different  patterns  in  use  will  be  found  described  and 
fully  illustrated  in  I'ercy's  and  t'hillip's  Metallurgy,  Jordan'/ 
Album  dit.CouTs dc  Metallurgie.kc  The  atlas  to  Karsten's  grea' 
work,  and  the  plates  in  the  Encydopidic  ifethodique,  are  also  O; 
much  interest,  but  the  types  of  apparatus  repre.<;ented  are  chiefly 
antiquated  and  out  of  use.  •  (H.  B.) 

FURNITURE  is  the  name,  oi  obscure  origin,  used 
to  describe  the  chattels  and  fittings  required  to  adapt 
houses,  churches,  ships,  ic,  for  use.  The  sculptures, 
paintings,  and  metal  work  of  antiquity,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  the  Renaissance,  now  kept  iu  museums  and 
private  collections,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  formed  part 
of  decorations  or  of  furniture  made  for  temples,  churches, 
or  houses.  Most  of  our  ancient  bronzes,  if  not  ioiages  taken 
from  ancient  shrines,  are  pieces  of  mirrors,  tripods,  altar 
vessels,  even  the  dishes  and  pans  of  the  kitchen.  ■  Wood, 
ivory,  precious  stones,  bronze,  silver,  and  gold  have  been 
used  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  the  construction  or 
for  the  decoration  of  seats,  chests,  tables,  and  other  furni- 
ture, and  for  the  shrmes  and  altars  of  sacred  buildings. 

The  kind  of  objects  required  for  furniture  have  varied 
according  to  tha  changes  of  manners  and  customs,  as 
well  as  with  reference  to  the  materials  at  the  command 
of  the  workman,  iu  different  climates  and  countries.  Of 
the  furniture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  there  remain  several 
examples.  The  British  Museum  contains  six  chairs, 
about  the  same  in  height  as  those  now  used.  One  is  of 
I  ebony,  turned  in  the  lathe  and  inlaid  with  collars  and  dies 
of  ivory.  It  is  low,  with  a  back ;  and  both  back  and  legs 
are  strengthened  with  rails  of  cane.  The  seat  is  of  plaited 
cane  slightly  hollowed.  Another  is  shaped  out  of  two 
frames  of  four  pieces  of  wood  each,  hinged  in  the  centres 
of  the  longer  sides,  the  lower  ends  carved  into  the  form  of 
the  heads  of  animals ;  the  seat  has  been  made  of  skin  or 
other  flexible  material  so  as  to  fold  flat.  Some  Egyptian 
couches  and  seats  had  the  legs  carved  like  those  of  panthers; 
some  had  the  arms  or  seat  supported  by  figures  representing 
slaves  or  captives  taken  in  war.  They  were  upholstered 
with  rich  stuffs  and  are  accurately  represented  in  wall 
paintings  (see  the  great  French  work.  Description  dt 
I'Ejypte).  Workmen's  tables,  massive  blocks  of  wood  with 
four  plain  legs,  and  head  rests  hollowed  out,  standing  9  or 
10  inches  high,  are  preserved  in  the  British  -Museum, — • 
some  being  of  alabaster,  probably  for  the  sake  of  coolness. 
Painted  wooden  chests,  with  convex  lids  (not  hinged),  and 
mummy  cases  can  be  seen  both  in  the  British  Museum  and 
in  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

The  excavations  of  Nineveh  have  brought  to  light  sculp« 
tured  representations  of  Assyrian  seats.  They  were  mas- 
sive, the  ends  of  the  seat  frame  projected  in  the  shape  of 
rams'  heads  ;  in  some  instances  figures  of  captives  support 
the  arms ;  in  one  described  by  Sir  H.  A.  Laj-ard,  two 
horses  resting  on  the  lower  bars  from  front  to  back  support 
the  seat.  The  seats  were  cushioned  or  upholstered  with 
rich  materials.  .  An  elaborate  piece  of  carved  ivory,  with 
depressions  to  hold  coloured  glass,  agate,  <tc.,  from  Nineveh, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  inlaid  into  a  throne^ 
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.—showing  that  Buch  objects  were  sometimes  ricUy  deco- 
rated. The  carving  is  apparently  of  Egyptian  origin.  The 
furniture  of  the  Assyrians  was  more  massive,  and  less 
varied  and  elegant  in  execution,  than  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

Greek  scats ((/(/ohoi) are  sculptured  in  the  Parthenon  frieze 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  They  resemble  turned  wood 
structures,  tliongh  perhaps  representing  bronze.  The  arms 
are  low  and  straight,  and  the  backs  upright.  A  curious 
chair  of  this  kind  is  represented  on  one  of  the  bas  reliefs 
from  Xanthus  (British  Museum).  In  the  same  collection 
will  be  seen  statues  seated  in  chairs  framed  in  square  bars, 
the  horizontal  pieces  morticed  into  the  upright,  and  these 
.details  are  carefully  represented  in  marble.  Certain  far- 
Ifamed  gold  aud  ivory  statues  of  colossal  size,  at  Olympia 
\and  other  places,  were  represented  seated.  The  bars  and 
frames  of  the  chairs,  and  of  the  footstools  and  pedestals,  were 
constructed  of  cedar  wood,  coloured  and  inlaid  with  plates 
of  sculptured  ivory,  and  of  gold  and  other  precious  materials. 
A  sacred  chest  with  carved  lid,  a  table  covered  with  ivory 
carvings,  and  other  objects  in  these  shrines  are  described 
by  Paosanias.  Unfortunately  we  have  but  his  verbal 
accounts  of  them  (see  Q.  de  Quincy,  Jupiter  Olympien,  in 
which  careful  engravings  are  given;  of  their  probable 
shapes).  Chairs  of  the  shape  in  general  use  .forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  (the  front  and  back  legs  curved  out\yards,  with  a 
plain  piece  of  wood  curved  to  fit  the  shoulders  for  the  top 
rail  of  the  back;  are  not  uncommon  in  paintings  on  vases. 
The  vase  rooms  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre 
give  frequent  illustrations  of  chairs,  conches,  <tc  ,  as  well 
as  of  the  stuffs  used  in  upholstering  them.  Sumptuous 
Greek  furniture,  during  the  last  two  centuries  E.c,  was 
made  of  bronze,  damascened  with  gold  and  silver. 

The  Romans  employed  Greek  artists  and  workmen.  Their 
chairs,  couches,  and  seats  w*ere  of  similar  shape  to  thosb  of 
the  Greeks.  During  meals  men  reclined  on  couches  each 
made  to  hold  three  persons ;  a  low  rail  protected  the  back  ; 
three  of  these  couches  surrounded  the  table  at  entertain- 
ments, leaving  the  fourth  side  open  for  service.  The  de- 
coration consisted  of  rich  coverings,  constantly  changed  to 
suit  the  season,  or  in  honour  of  the  guests.  Women  sat 
during  meals.  The  sella  curxdis,  a  folding  cross-shaped  seat, 
was  carried  in  the  chariot,  and  used  in  the  forums,  baths, 
lecture  halls,  &c.  It  was  often  inlaid  with  ivory.  SdUr, 
square  seats  of  bronze,  were  also  often  carried  about,  as 
well  as  footstools,  the  former  raising  the  sitter  above  the 
heads  of  humbler  persons.  Couches,  covered  with  tilts  and 
curtains,  could  be  carried  by  slaves,  and  used  as  litters.  Four 
silver  figuresof  the  4th  century,  representing  the  capital  cities 
of  the  empire,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  considered  to 
have  ornamented  the  ends  of  the  poles  or  shafts  of  a  litter. 
.Tables  were  of  marble,  resting  on  sphinxes  or  other  animals. 
Dining  tables  were  of  wood,  curiously  veneered,  to  which 
a  high  value  was  often  attached.  They  rested  on  tripods 
or  frames  of  four  or  of  six  logs,  ornamented  with  figures, 
busts,  animals,  &c.,  in  bronze.  Tables  were  changed  with 
each  course.  Tables  were  sometimes  protected  by  rims  or 
borders,  sometimes  rested  on  feet  of  carved  ivory.  Books 
and  other  property  were  kept  in  scrinia,  round  chests  that 
could  be  fastened.  Clothes  and  provisions  had  special 
rooms  to  hold  them.  Iri  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  in 
Home,  and  afterwards  in  Constantinople,  gold  and  silver 
were  plentiful  for  furniture ;  even  cooking  and  common 
house  vessels  were  occasionally  made  in  those  metals. 

The  chair  of  St  Peter  in  Rome,  a  solid  square  seat,  with 
pedimental  back  and  panelled  with  carved  ivory,  that  of 
St  Maximian  in  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna,  round  backed, 
with  arms  also  panelled  with  carved  ivory,  and  many  re- 
presentations on  carved  ivory  diptychs  or  tablets,  will 
give  tha  student  a  correct  notion  "of  the  furniture  of 
the  divided  empiro-      The  chacacter  of  the  cnrule  chair 


survived  and  may  be  recognized  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
(St  Edward's  seat),  and  in  many  mediaeval  paintings. 
The  architectural  features  so  prominent  in  much  of  the 
mediiEval  furniture  begins  in  these  Byzantine  and  late 
Roman  thrones.  These  features  became  paramount  as 
Pointed  architecture  became  general  in  Europe,  and  scarcely 
less  so  during  the  Renaissance.  Most  of  the  medieval 
furniture,  chests,  seats,  trays,  ic,  of  Italian  make  wera 
richly  gilt  and  painted.  In  northern  Europe  carved  oak  was 
more  generally  used.  The  coronation  chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  made  for  Edward  I.  in  the  13th  century,  has  a 
gabled  and  crocketed  back,  is  panelled  with  tracery  work, 
and  rests  on  carved  lions, — the  whole  gilt  and  painted. 
State  seats  in  feudal  halls  were  benches  with  ends  carved 
in  tracery,  backs  panelled  or  hung  with  cloths  (called 
cloths  of  estate),  and  canopies  projecting  above.  Bed- 
steads wera  square  frames,  the  testers  of  panelled  wood, 
and  resting  on  carved  posts.  Chests  of  oak, carved  with 
panels  of  tracery,  or  of  Italian  cypress  (when  they  could  hi 
imported),  were  used  to  hold  and  to  carry  clothes,  tapestries, 
(tc,  to  distant  castles  and  manor  houses;  for  house  furniture 
had  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  A  chest  of  the  reign 
of  John  is  kept  in  the  castle  of  Rockingham.  JIany  can 
be  seen  in  old  parish  churches,  and  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  many  other  Continental  galleries, 
Carved  stalls  covered  by  elaborate  tabernacle  work  remaic 
in  many  cathedrals  and  churches.  The  Hotel  de  Cluriy  in 
Paris  contains  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  wood 
work.  Altars  were  backed  by  paintings  in  canopied  frames, 
closed  byshutters,  which  were  also  painted  insideand  outside. 
In  some  Gterman  churches,  e.i;.,th.e  cathedrals  of  Hildeshein 
and  of  Miinster  Ln  Westphalia,  the  entire  picture  (as  well  ai 
the  shutters)  was  made  to  open  out,  showing  ingenious 
receptacles  for  reliquaries  within.  Copes  and  other  vestments 
were  kept  in  semicircular  chests  with  ornamental  lock  plates 
and  iron  hinges ;  an  example  is  preserved  in  Wells  cathe- 
dral. The  splgndour  of  most  feudal  houses  depended  on 
pictorial  tapestries  which  could  be  packed  and  carried  from 
place  to  place.  Wardrobes  were  rooms  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  dresses,  as  well  as  for  spices  and  other  valuable 
stores.  Excellent  carving  in  relief  was  executed  on  caskets, 
which  were  of  wood  or  of  ivory,  with  painting  and  gliding, 
and  decorated  with  delicate  hinge  and  lock  metal  work. 
The  general  subjects  of  sculpture  were  taken  from  legends 
of  the  saints  or  from  metrical  romances 

Renaissance  art  made  a  great  change  m  architecture, 
and  this  change  was  exemplified  in  furniture.  Cabinets 
and  panelling  took  the  outlines  of  palaces  and  temples ; 
sometimes  they  were  actually  constructed  in  perspective, 
e.g.,  a  small  theatre  front  at  Vicenza,  the  work  of  the  younger 
Palladio.  Curious-  internal  fittings  were  arranged  in 
cabinets,  still  following  the  details  of  architectural  interiors. 
In  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  and  other  capitals 
of  Italy,  sumptuous  cabinets,  tables,  chairs,  chests,  <tc., 
were  made  to  the  orders  of  the  native  princes.  Vasari 
(Lives  of  Painters)  speaks  of  scientific  diagrams  and  mathe- 
matical problems  illustrated  in  costly  materials,  by  the  best 
artists  of  the  day,  on  furniture  made  for  the  Medici  family. 
The  great  extent  of  the  rule  of  Charles  V.  helped  to 
give  a  uniform  training  to  artists  from  various  countries 
resorting  to  Italy,  so  that  cabinets,  &c.,  which  were  made 
in  vast  numbers  in  Spain,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  executed  in  Italy. 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  encouraged  the  revived  arts  in 
their  respective  dominions.  Examples  of  16th-century 
chests,  cabinets,  tables,  seats,  sideboards,  ic,  can  be  seen  in 
museums,  and  in  many  private  houses.  Pietra  dura,  or 
inlay  of  hard  pebbles,  agate,  lapis,  lazuli,  and  other  stones, 
ivory  carved  and  inlaid,  carved  and  gilt  wood,  marquetry 
or  veneering  with  thin  woods,  tortciseshell,  brass,  ic,  were 
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used  in  making  sumptuous  furniture  during  the  first  period 
of  the  Renaissance.  A  foiiing  chair  of  wrought  iron  (made 
at  Augsburg),  with  numerous  groups  of  figures  in  complete 
relief,  is  preserved  at  Longford  Castle,  Wiltshire.  Mirrors, 
caskets,  and  other  objects  in  damascened  iron  (Milan)  are 
shown  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Subjects  "of 
carving  or  relief  were  generally  drawn  from  the  theological 
and  cardinal  virtues,  from  classical  mythology,  from  the 
seasons,  months,  itc.  Carved  altarpieces  and  woodwork  in 
churches  partook  of  the  change  in  style.  The  stalls  of  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens,  of  the  Ccrtosa  of  Pavia,  the  cathedral 
of  Siena,  and  a  great  number  of  churches  in  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  Perugia,  and  other  Italian  cities,  illustrate 
first  the  transition,  then  the  full  change  from  Gothic  to 
classic  detail  in  ecclesiastical  furniture. 

The  elegance  of  form  and  perfection  of  detail,  which  are 
noticeable  in  the  furniture  of  the  16th  century,  declined 
■during  the  17th  all  over  Europe,  The  framework  became 
bulky  and  heavy,  and  the  details  coarse.  Silver  furniture 
was  made  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  it  was  used  in  the  courts  of  the  French 
and  English  kings.  A  few  examples  of  silver  tables, 
mirrors,  «tc.,  now  in  Windsor  Castle  and  at  Knole,  in  Kent, 
are  reproduced  in  electrotype  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  To  this  period  belongs  the  name  of  Andr^ 
Charles  Boule,  who  furnished  the  palace  of  Versailles.  He 
invented  or  perfected  a  beautiful  system  of  veneering  with 
brass  and  tortoiseshell,  brass  and  ebony,  occasionally  using 
white  metal  besides.  Eramples  of  this  buhl  or  boule  are 
shown  in  the  Apollo  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

The  system  of  veneering,  or  coating  common  wood  with 
slices  of  rare  and  costly  woods,  fastened  down  with  glue 
by  screw  presses  made  to  fit  the  surface  to  bo  covered,  came 
into  general  use  in  the  18th  century.  Marquetry  is  veneer 
of  different  woods,  forming  a  mosaic  of  pictorial  or  orna- 
mental design.'?.  In  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  throughout  the 
dominions  of  Charles  V.  and  his  successors,  figure  "subjects, 
architectural  view,^,  and  quaint  interiors  were  represented 
in  these  materials.  Usually  two  or  three  woods  were 
employed  ;  they  were  tinted  by  means  cf  heated  sand  in 
iron  frames,  and  the  tints  graduated  to  the  utmost  nicety. 
Sometimes  these  effects  were  produced  by  splitting  and 
laying  slices  of  the  same  wood  with  the  grain  running  iir 
different  directions.  The  fine  marquetry  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  made  of  tulip  wood  or  mahogany,  with  lime,  pear, 
holiy,  beech,  and  other  light-coloured  woods ;  sometimes  in 
ebony  and  ivory,  in  Italy  particularly;  or  ebony  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  the  latter  in  Holland.  Woods  were  occasionally 
stained  green,  blue,  aud  other  colours,  but  these  tints  were 
sparingly  employed  by  the  more  famous  makers.  Curiously 
grained  specimens  of  mahogany,  known  as  letter  wood  anil 
by  other  names,  were  used  for  veneering  late  in  the  century 
by  the  ciideurs  or  makers  of  rich  brass  and  gUt  metal 
edgings,  which  that  wood  shows  off  to  perfection.  The 
golden-coloured  s^tin  wood,  which  was  imported  towards 
he  end  of  the  last  century,  was  much  used  as  a  ground  iu 
Kuglish  marquetry. 

Looking-glasses  in  large  sheets  began  to  be  exported 
from  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  some  were 
engraved  with  figures  on  the  backa  The  manufacture 
was  established  at  Tourlaville,  then  in  Paris,  and  about 
the  same  time  at  Battersca  on  the  Thames — undex  Govern- 
ment protection  in  both  countries.  The  light  fantastic 
frames  which  came  into  fasliion  in  France  were  called 
rococo  (from  roquaille,  coquaille,  rock  and  shell  work). 
Carved  and  gilt  furniture  was  made  in  Italy,  where  it 
was  best  designed,  and  all  over  Europe  till  late  in  the 
18th  century.  Robert  Martin,  who  used  fine  lac  polish, 
gave  the  name  of  "  Vernis  Martin"  to  painted  and  polished 
furniture  of  all  kinds,  from  carriages  and  wardrobes 
^—■.il 


to  fans  and  snuff-boxes.  Eo  died  in  1763,  The  dis- 
covery of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  turned  attention  to  the  elegant  de-sisns  ot 
the  Greco-Roman  period.  Riesener,  David  Eoentgen- 
(known  as  David),  and  the  ciseleur  Gcuthiere  are  welt 
krovrn  names  of  French  cabinetmakers;  Chippendale, 
Lock,  Sheraton,  and  Heppelwhite  were  Englishmen  of 
the  same  period — the  last  half  of  the  18th  centurj'. 
James  and  Robert  Adam  designed  beautiful  satin  wood, 
and  other  furniture'at  that  date.  Medallions  of  porcelain 
were  sometimes  inlaid  in  cabinet  fronts.  Most  of  these 
manufactures  came  to  an  end  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  long  war.  The  "  empire "  style,  a  stiff, 
affected  classicalism,  prevailed  in  France  daring  the  reign, 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  shown  in  the  metal  mounts  of  veneered, 
mahogany  furniture,  and  in  the  carvings  of  chair  legs  and 
backs.  ' 

A  return  has  been  maae  ounng  recent  years  to  mediaeval 
designs.  In  England  there  is  a  going  back  to  the  fashions 
prevalent  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  last  century. 
The  elegant  Louis  XVI.  style  is  more  popular  in  France, 

As  regards  furniture  of  the  day,  and  flie  proprieties  which 
ought  to  be  observed  in  toira  and  decoration,  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  no  definite  style  is  recognized  in  Europe  J 
there  cannot  but  be  some  consequent  waste  of  power  and 
uncertainty  of  aim.  A  few  general  principles,  however,  are 
held  to  be  applicable  to  the  shape  and  arrangements  o£ 
furniture  of  whatever  style. 

Bedsteads  are  now  very  generally  made  of  iron  in  most 
countries  cf  Europe.  They  are  plain ;  the  portions  not- 
covered  with  hangings  are  made  in  brass,  or  coated  with 
enamelled  paint  In  most  cases  no  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
corate them.  They  aie  clean,  and  easily  taken  to  pieces  and 
moved.  They  need  no  criticism.  Bedroom  furniture  is  nc 
longer  as  rich  or  costly  as  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  include 
state  bed-chambers  among  suiteo  of  rooms  thrown  open  for 
the  entertainment  of  guests.  Wardrobes,  chests  of  drawers, 
toilet  tibliss,  arc  only  required  to  be  of  suitable  size,  and 
as  conveniently  arranged  inside  as  possible,  in  order  that 
light  and  heavy  objects  may  be  put  away  so  aa  to  be  got 
at  with  the  least  possible  exertion.  Such  pieces  of  furni- 
ture should  have  no  projections  of  ccmices  or  omamenta 
which  do  but  take  up  space.  Light-coloured  woods,  with 
the  simplest  decorations,  are  preferred,  on  account  of  their 
freshness  and  cheerfulness.  Corenon  timber,  such  as  pine^ 
ash,  oak,  maple,  <tc.,  French  polished,  with  coloured  lines 
sparingly  employed,  are  much  used  by  London  makers  for 
bedroom  furniture;  but  they  are  less  durable  than  maho- 
gany. Imitations  of  graining  are  general — indeed  the  prac- 
tice was  common  even  in  ancient  Rome.  But  the  Japanese 
methods  of  staining,  powdering  with  gold  dust,  and  polish- 
ing common  timber  without  hiding  the  graii>,  deserve. 
adoption ;  and  efforts  have  latterly  been  made,  in  Londoni 
to  bring  them  into  use. 

Chaiis. — The  good  construction  of  chairs  is  a  test  of 
workmanship.  If  the  wood  is  well  seasoned,  the  tenons  and. 
mortices  cut  with  exactness,  the  glue  hot  and  good,  and 
proper  pressure  used  in  putting  them  together,  the  various 
parts  of  chairs  should  be  as  perfectly  united  as  if  the  wood 
Lad  grown  in  the  form  required  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  speaks 
of  the  admirable  skill  of  the  makers  cf  Egyptian  chairs, 
which  required  co  cross  bars  to  the  legs.  Lightness  is 
another  requisite.  Very  light  chairs  made  of  white  wood 
with  plaited  grass  seats  are  made  at  Chiavari  in  Italy. 
Large  mantifactories  of  chairs  are  carried  on  at  Highr 
Wycombe,  and  other  pkccs  where  beech  timber  is  easily- 
obtained.  If  chairs  are  carved,  the  carving  should  be  sa 
subordinate  to  the  outline  and  the  comfort  of  the  sitter  a* 
not  to  interfere  with  the  dress,  or  be  liable  to  breakage 
from  having  salient  points,  masses,  or  ornaments.     Tho 
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manogatiy  carved  chairs  of  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  are 
often  copied,  but  the  repetitions  have  not  the  spirit  of  the 
originals.  The  slight  irregularities  and  variations  made 
by  carvers,  who  never  absolutely  repeat  themselves  in  a 
series  or  set  of  such  pieces,  save  them  from  the  monotony 
60  often  seen  in  copies. 

Couches. — In  ancient  times  couches  were  used  as  actual 
beds.  A  cast  of  an  antique  bronze  couch  can  be  seen  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  general  shape  has  not 
changed  in  modern  times.  It  is  the  chair  without  arms 
elongated  or  the  arm  chair  widened.  The  proprieties  ob- 
served in  such  furniture  are  such  as  are  applicable  to  chairs. 
If  parts  of  the  furniture  of  state  rooms,  they  are  generally 
framed  in  wood,  carved  and  gilt  or  painted.  The  seats, 
backs,  and  ends  are  stuffed  and  upholstered  with  rich 
materials,  like  the  chairs,— the  most  costly  material  being 
tapestry,  formerly  woven  in  fanciful  designs  after  Boucher, 
Fragonard,  end  other  "  genre "  painters,  in  the  looms  of 
Ueauvais,  or,  in  England,  of  Mortlake  and  Soho.  Such 
tapestries  can  seldom  be  procured  now.  Inferior  imita- 
tions of  these  designs  are  still  produced.  Couches  or  sofas 
of  this  kind  are  made  for  conversation  rather  than  repose, 
and  admit  of  the  backs  being  shaped  in  curves  or  carved  at 
the  top,  provided  that  the  inequalities  are  but  slight  (a  rule 
often  violated  in  cheap  modern  furniture),  and  the  carvings 
so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  sitters,  or 
of  those  who  may  occasionally  lean  on  them.  The  ends 
should  generally  be  square.  In  rooms  not  intended  for 
receptions  shallow  couches,  with  rounded  ends,  and  awk- 
ward showy  cavvings  on  the  backs,  are  out  of  place. 
Another  kind  of  couch,  thickly  stuffed  on  the  back,  ends, 
and  seat,  may  be  considered  as  the  Oriental  divan  raised  on 
legs.  It  is  practically  a  framework  of  fixed  cushions,  in- 
tended for  repose.  Its  excellence  depends  on  the  uphol- 
stery, as  does  that  of  the  modern  stuffed  arm  chair. 

Tables. — Good  workmanship  and  careful  regard  for  com- 
fort and  use  are  absolutely  necessary  in  making  tables. 
They  are  to  be  firm,  and  easily  moved,  and  the  legs  or  sup- 
ports out  of  the  way  of  persons  sitting  at  them ;  their  proper 
ornamentation  is  veneer  of  fine  grained  wood,  split  and 
arranged  in  patterns  or  buhl  and  other  marquetry.  Carved 
and  gilt  tables  with  marble  tops,  made  as  ornaments  to 
galleries  and  halls,  should  have  the  carvings  so  arranged 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  look  of  support,  or  be 
too  liable  to  breakage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  side- 
boards. Much  skilful  carving  on  such  pieces  is  either  too 
close  an  imitation  of  nature,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  hung 
on,  not  part  of,  the  structure,  or  is  crowded  and  not  ar- 
ranged in  parts  in  which  it  would  be  subordinate  to  lead- 
ing lines  of  division,  panels,  borders,  &c. 

Cahinet3. — Cabinet  fronts  are  flat,  with  metal  edgings,  Or 
shallow  and  delicate  carvings ;  or  they  are  subdivided  by 
architectonic  members,  columns,  deep  mouldings,  &c.  In 
divisions  protected  by  these  salient  features  carvings  of 
Tegular  figure  compositions  are  in  place.  The  interiors  may 
fee  subdivided  into  any  varieties  of  quaint  and  ingenious 
drawers  and  receptacles.  It  is  to  cabinets  that  the  greatest 
skill  is  devoted.  The  perfect  fitting  of  small  interior 
drawers,  ifec,  is  a  test  of  excellence  in  workmanship.  On 
cornices,  brackets,  and  other  projections,  busts,  figures,  and 
carving  of  the  finest  kind  can  be  placed  effectively, — great 
care  being  taken  not  to  break  up  running  mouldings,  cor- 
flices,  and  other  members  that  mark  the  structure,  or  form 
lines  of  division.  Tho  French,  and  after  them  the  Italians, 
are  the  first  masters  of  this  kind  of  carving.  London 
•cabinetmakers  rarely  attempt  the  figure.  A  cabinet  by 
Yourdinois  (No.  721 '69)  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
purchased  from  the  exhibition  of  18G7,  may  be  referred  to 
for  careful  observation  of  these  proprieties;  even  the  mould- 
iij£;3  of  the  pancUins  are  covered  with  carving,  but  so  delicate 


as  noc  to  interfere  with  their  general  outlines  or  surfaces. 
An  example  of  flat  carving  may  also  bo  seen  in  a  Flemish 
17th  century  ebony  cabinet  in  the  same  collection  (No. 
1G51'56).  As  to  the  proper  arrangements  and  colours  of 
marquetry  decoration,  there  also  the  masses  of  the  design 
should  be  symmetrical,  or  balanced  by  compensating-  parts 
whero  absolute  symmetrical  arrangement  is  not  suitable. 
In  marquetry,  as  in  carving,  there  ought  to  be  agreeaUe 
dispositions  of  lines  and  masses  of  ornament,  such  as  will 
look  in  proportion  at  distances  at  which  details  are  not 
distinguishable.  Ths  colours  should  be  few  and  harmoni- 
ous, even  when  the  materials  are  contrasted  as  decidedly 
as  ebony  with  ivory,  or  satin  wood  with  mahogany.  We 
may  compare  the  crowded  patterns  and  tho  garish  contrasts 
of  colour  of  much  modern  marquetry  with  the  work  of 
Riesencr.  His  marquetry  is  laid  out  with  diapers  of  two 
woods,  or  with  medallions  and  pattern  work, — much  space 
being  left  plain.  ,  A  good  example  is  in  the  large  secrcitaire 
now  in  the  Louvre,  signed  and  dated  17C9.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Chippendale's  furniture,  and  of  that  in  satin 
wood  designed  by  the  brothers  Adam  in  the  last  century. 

The  manufacture  of  furniture  is,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  large  factories  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Owing  to  the  necessary  subdivision  of  labour  in 
these  establishments,  each  piece  of  furniture  passes  through 
numerous  distinct  workshops.  The  master  and  a  few  work- 
men formerly  superintended  each  piece  of  work,  which, 
therefore,  was  never  far  removed  from  the  designer's  eye. 
Though  accomplished  artists  are  retained  by  tho  manufac- 
turers of  London,  Paris,  and  other  capitals,  .there  can  no 
longer  be  the  same  relation  between  the  designer  and  his 
work.  Many  operations  in  these  modern  factories  are  carried 
on  by  steam.  Even  the  carving  of  copies  and  repetitions  of 
busts,  figures,  and  ornaments  is  done  in  some  in?tances  by 
a  special  machine.  This,  though  an  economy  of  labour, 
entails  loss  of  artistic  effect.  The  chisel  and  the  knife  are 
no  longer  in  such  cases  guided  and  controlled  by  the  sen- 
sitive touch  of  a  human  hand. 

Collections  of  Furniture— \.  Antique.  —British  Museum;  Louvre; 
Vatican;  Royal  Museum,  Naples.  2.  Mcdiwval  and  1G(A  cetitury. — 
Museo  de  Cluny,  Paris ;  S.  Kensington  Museum ;  S.wvageot 
Collectiou,  Louvre;  National  Museum,  Nuremberg;  Museum  of 
Madrid.  3.  ISth  Knturi/.—Lonvre  GsMerics;  collection  of  Sir  R. 
Wallace,  Manchester  Square,  London.  Fine  examples  have  beet 
exhibited  from  Windsor  Castle.  Carriages,  in  the  roval  palaces  rt 
Lisbon  and  Vienna. 

Books. — Description  de  I'ErpjpCc;  Wilkinson,  Anc'cvt  Egypcmn); 
Layard,  Nineveh,  <tc.;  Hamilton's  Vases;  Wright's  Bovies  o/ our 
Forefathers;  Agincourt,  Uistoire  de  I'Art;  Du  Sommerard,  Arts 
Sow ptv aires;  Viollet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire  du  Mobilicr;  Jacque- 
mart,  History  of  Furniture;  Pollen,  Furniliire  and  Woodwork, 
where  references  to  books  will  be  foubd  and  notes  on  materials 
and  construction. 

FURRUCKABAD.  See  FarrakhXbAd.' 
FURST,  Julius  (1805-1873),  Orientalist,  was  bom  or 
Jewish  parents  at  Zerkowo  in  Posen,  12th  May  1805.  His 
friends  designed  him  for  the  rabbinical  profession,  and  at 
a  very  early  age  he  had  gained  an  extensive  acquaintance 
both  with  Biblical  and  with  Talmudical  Hebrew.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  Berlin  gymnasium,  whence  he 
passed  to  the  university  in  1825;  but  straitened  circum- 
stances compelled  his  return  to  Posen,  long  before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies.  .  He  then  taught  for  some  time  in 
the  Jewish  school  at  his  native  place,  with  the  result  that 
he  experienced  a  growing  feeling  of  repugnance  to  what  was 
then  regarded  as  rabbinical  orthodoxy.  In  1827  he  was 
able  to  resume  a  university  career  at  Breslau,  where  he 
studied  theology  and  Oriental  philology;  and  in  1831  he 
removed  to  Halle,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Gesenius, 
Wegschoider,  and  Tholuck.  He  ultimately  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Leipsic,  where,  after  having  taught  privately  for 
some  yeats^  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  lecturer  in  the 
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university  in  1839.  From  tile  yeE,»'  1864  tin  his  deatL, 
n-hich  occurred  on  the  9th  of  February  1873j  ho  held  the 
rank  of  professor.  In  1833  he  published  the  first  part  of 
the  Lekrgebdude  der  aramaischen  Idiome,  a  work  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete;  and  from  1837  to  1840  he  was 
engaged  upon  his  Ooncordantiie,  an  admirable  edition  of 
BuxtorPs  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance,  with  valuable 
appendices,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  largely  as- 
sisted by  Delitzsch.  In  1851  appeared  the  Hehrdisches  u. 
Chalddisches  Handzvorterbuch,  which  reached  a  third  edition 
in  1876,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr 
Samuel  Davidson  (4th  edition,  1871).  Though  a  work  of 
considerable  merit,  this  cannot  on  the  whole  be  said  to  liave 
superseded  that  of  Gesenius.  In  particular  its  philological 
theories,  and  its  method  of  reducing  trOiteral  to  biliteral 
roots,  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  general  acceptance  among 
scholars,  .  His  Gesckichle  des  Karderthwns  appeared  in 
1865  ;  and  the  Gesckichle  der  Biblischen  Literatur  und  des 
jiidiscMidlenischen  Schrifitkums,  begun  in  1867,  was  com- 
pleted ill -1870.  Fiirst  also  edited  a  valuable  Bibliolheca 
Judaka  (ISiQ-jlBGS),  and  was  tha  author  of  some  other 
works  of  minor  importance.  From  1840  to  1851  he  was 
also  editor  of  Der  Orient,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  language, 
literature,  history,  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews. 

FURSTENBERG,  the  name  of  two  noble  houBea  of 
Germany. 

'     I.  The  more  important  la  in  possession  of  a  mediatized 
principality  In  the  district  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
Upper  Danube,  which  comprises  the  countship  of  Heilegen- 
berg,  about  7  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  the 
landgravates  of  Stiihlingen  and  Baar,  and  the  lordships  of 
Jungnau,  Trochtelfingen,  Hansen,  and  Sloskirch  or  Mess- 
kircb.     The  territory  is  discontinuous  ;  and  as  it  lies  partly 
in  Baden,  partly  in  Wiirteniberg,  and  partly  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Sigmaringen,  tha  head  of  the  family  is  an  here- 
ditary paember  pf  the  first  chamber  of  Baden  and  of  the 
ehamber  of  peers   in  Wiirtemberg  and  in   Prussia,     The 
relations  of  .the  principality  with  Baden  are  defined  by  the 
treaty  of  Slay  1825,  and  its  relations  with  Wiirtemberg  by 
the  royal  declaration  of  1839.     The  Slammort  or  ancestral 
seat  of  the  family  is  Fiirstenberg  in  the  Black  Forest,  about 
13  miles  N.  of  SchafThausen,  but  the  principal  residence 
of   the   present   representatives   of   the   r.iain   line   is   at 
Donaueschingen.     The  Fiirstenbergs  are  descended  from 
the  counts  of  Urach,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ems,  to  the  east 
of  Tiibingcn, — Henry  I.,  the  youngest  son  of  Egon  VI.  of 
Urach,  ranking  as  the  founder  of  the  family.     He  was  born 
about  1215,  signalized  himself  aa  a  supporter  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  (which  in  the  person  of  Rudolf,  a  relative  of 
his  own,  ascended  the  throne  in  1273),  and  died  in  1284. 
Oo  the  death  of  Frederick  III.  in  1559,  the  family  broke 
up  into  two  lines,  the  Heiligenberg  and  the  Kinzigerthal. 
To  the  former,  which  became  extinct  in  17 J6,  belonged 
the  well-known  William  Egon  of  Fiirstenberg,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  elector  by  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold, played  into  tha  hands  of  the  French,  had  to  leave 
Germany,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Strasburg  in  1682.     The  latter  furnished  a  large 
number  of  military  and  diplomatic  servants  to  the  German 
states.     The  various  possessions  of  the  family  were  united 
in   1744  under_  Joseph  William  Ernest,  who  was  bom  in 
1699  and  died  in  1702  ;  and  to  him  his  descendants  were 
indebted  for  the  right  that  they  all  possess  of  taking  the 
title  of  ;jrince.    On  the  failure  of  the  male  issue  of  his  elder 
6on  in  1804j  the  inheritance  passed  to  the  representative 
of  a  younger  Bohemian  branch,  Charles  Egon,  a  prince 
memorable  for  the  liberal  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
and  for  the  number  of  his  benevolent  and  scientific  founda- 
tions, such  as  the  infirmary  at  Donaueschingen  and  the 
bliqd  asylum  at  Neidingen.      Tho  family  is  at  present 


(1879)  represented  by  his  son  Charles  Egon.  There  ate  iwo 
subordinate  branches,  the  Piirglitz  with  its  chief  regiaence 
at  Lana  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Kdnigshof  with  its  chief 
residence  at  Kdnigshof  in  Bohemia. 

II.  The  second  Fiirstenberg  family  has  its  possessions  in 
Westphalia  and  the  country  of  the  Rhine,  and  takes  ita 
name  from  the  castle  of  Fiirstenberg  on  the  Ruhr,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  count  Dietrich  or  Theodoric  of 
Oldenburg,  in  the  1 1  th  century.  The  two  most  remarkable 
men  whom  it  has  produced  are  Francis  Frederick  William 
and  Francis  Egon.  The  former  (1729-1811)  became  ulti- 
mately minister  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Miinster,  and 
effected  a  great  number  of  important  reforms  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  country  ;  the  latter  (1797-1859)  was  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  art,  zealously  advocating  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Cologne  cathedral,  and  erecting  the  beautiful 
church  of  Apollmaris,  near  Remagen  on  the  Rhine. 

See  (for  the  first  family)  Milneh's  GsschicJUe  des  Rauscs  utid 
Landes Turstenierg,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1830-1832,  and  Eifzler,  FuVsi. 
enbergische^  UTkundenbuch,  hrsygbn  von.  dim  fiirsUichen  Haupl' 
archiv  in  Donaueschingai,  1877,  1878. 

FURSTENWALDE,  a  town  in  the  Prnasiaa  province 
of  Brandenburg,  government  of  Frankfort,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Spree,  and  on  the  railway  between  Berlin  and 
Frankfoj-t^on-the-Oder,  28  miles  E.  of  tha  former  city. 
Its  beautiful  cathedral  church  contains  a  good  many  old 
monuments.  The  town  possesses  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  breweries,  meal-mUls,  tile-works,  and  a 
chemical  work.  Fiirstenwalde  is  on6  of  the  oldest  towns 
of  Brandenburg.  Since  1385  it  was  the  seat  of  the  bishop 
of  Lebus,  whose  bishopric  was  incorporated  with  the  duchj? 
of  Brunswick  in  1595.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes  in  1631,  and  burned  by  the  imperialists  in 
1633.     The  population  in  1875  was  9688. 

FURTH,  an  important  manufacturing  town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pegnitz 
with  the  Rednitz,  5  mUes  N.W.  of  Nuremberg,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  largely  indebted  for  its 
importance  to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  Jews, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  composed 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  population,  and  now  amount 
to  about  3000.  They  have  a  college,  a  separate  court  of 
justice,  several  schools  and  synagogues,  and  two  Hebrew 
printing  establishments.  The  principal  building  of  the  town 
is  the  new  town-house,  with  a  tower  215  feet  higL  The 
manufactures  include  mirrors,  jewellery,  lacquered  wares, 
chandeliers,  spectacles,  machines  of  various  kinds,  turnery 
wares,  surgical  instruments,  lead  pencils,  artificial  flowers" 
liqueurs,  tobacco,  leather,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods. 
There  are  also  several  breweries.  A  large  annual  fair  is 
held  at  Michaelmas,  which  lasts  for  fourteen  days.  The 
population  in  1875  was  27,360. 

In  1632  Gustavus  Adolphua  was  defeated  near  Fiirth,  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  the  intrenchments  of  Wallenstein;  and  in  1634  ih» 
town  was  burned  down  by  the  Croats.  It  was  originally  nnder  the 
protection  of  the  burggrafs  of  Nuremberg,  but  in  1806  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Bavaria.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  ISth  century  it 
rose  rapidly  in  importance  through  its  manufactures,  but  it  was  not 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  till  1818. 

FURZE,  GoRSE,  or  Whik,  C7ex,  Linn.  (German,  Stech- 
ginster ;  French,  Ajonc),  a  genus  of  thorny  papilionaceous 
shrubs,  of  few  species,  confined  to  west  and  central  Europe 
and  north-west  Africa.  Tho  leaves,  except  those  of  seedling 
plants,  which  are  trifoliate,  are  exstipulate,  and  have  tha 
form  of  prickles;  the  flowers  are  axillary,  yellow,  and  sweet- 
scented,  and  have  a  coloured  calyx  deeply  divided  into  two, 
concave  segments,  the  upper  bi-serrate  and  the  lower  tri- 
serrate  at  tho  apex,  the  carina  and  als  obtuse,  stamens  united 
into  a  sheath,  style  smooth,  and  stigma  capitale.  The  pods 
are  few-seeded ;  their  crackling  as  they  burst  may  often 
be  beard  it)  hot  weather.     Common  furze,  U.  europcew. 
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Xiian.,  18  louna  on  beaths  and  commons  in  westeru  Europe 
from  Denmark  to  Italy,  and  in  the  Canaries  and  Aiores, 
and  is  abundant  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  2-6  feet ;  it  has  liairy  stems,  and 
the  smaller  branches  end  each  in  a  spine  ;  the  leaves,  some- 
times lanceolate  on  the  lowermost  branches,  are   mostly 
represented  by  spines  from  2  to  6  lines  long,  and  branching 
at  their  base;  and  the  flowers,  about  J-inch  in  length,  have 
a  shaggy,  yellowish-olive  calyx,  with  two  small  ovate  bracts 
at  its  base,  and  appear  in  early  spring  and  late  autumn. 
This  species  comprises    the  varieties    U.  in.dgaris,  or    U. 
luropceus  proper,  which  has  spreading  branches,  and  strong, 
many-ridged  spines,  and  U.  stnctiu  (Irish  furze),  with  erect 
branches,  and  slender  4-edged  spines.  _   Its  seeds,  according 
So  Babington  {Man.  Brit.  Bol.,  p.  80',  6th  ed.,  1867),  pro- 
duce either  U.  europceus  or  U.  strictus.     The  other  British 
■species  of  furze  is  U.  namis,  Forst.,  an  inmate  of  Belgium, 
•Spain,  and  the  west  of  France  ;  it  is  a  procumbent  plant, 
Jess  hairy  than  (/.  europceus,  with  smaller  and  more  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  which  spring  from  the  primary  spines,  and 
Slave  a  nearly  smooth  calyx,  with  minute  basal   bracts. 
■From   U.  names  have  been  formed  the  subspecies  U.  eu- 
•naiiut  (Dwarf  Furze),  common  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
U.  Gain,  of  Planchon,  confined  in  Britain  to  the  western 
counties,  with  the  exception  of  Northumberland.     During 
the  winter  of   1837-38  the  furze  perished  wholly  above 
ground,  not  only  around  London,  but  even  in  South  Wales, 
Cornwall,  and   Devonshire  ;  the  double   U.  europceus  was 
-observed  to  he  more  hardy  than  the  wild  species,  and  U. 
-itricUis  suffered  more  than  either.     (See  Trans.  Ilort.  Soc. 
Loiul.,  2d  ser.,  ii.  p.  225.)     Furze,  or  gorse,  is  sometimes 
employed  for  fences.      On  its   use  as  a  forage-plant  see 
Agriculture,  vol.  i.  p.  378.     In  various  parts  of  England 
jt  IS  cut  for  fuel.     The  ashes  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
alkali,  and  are  a  good  manure,  especially  for  peaty  land. 

See  Morton,  Cydopcedin  of  Aijricullure,  1855;  J.  T.  Boswell 
Syme,  Sowerby's  Enjli;''  Rotany,  vol.  lii.  pp.  3-7,  Vei ;  Bentham, 
JJav'iboni:  of  BrUish  Flora,  vol.  i.,  1865;  .1.  D.  Hooker.  The  Siu- 
dent's  Flora. 

FUSELI,  Henry  (1741-1825),  an  eminent  painter  and 
writer  on  art,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland  on  the 
7th  Februaiy  1741  ;  he  himself  asserted,  in  1745,  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  whim.  He  was  the  second 
child  in  a  family  of  eighteen.  His  father  was  John  Caspar 
Fiisili,  of  some  note  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  landscapes, 
and  author  of  Lives  of  the  Helvetic  Painters.  This  parent 
destined  his  son  lor  the  church,  and  with  tl|js  view  sent 
liim  to  the  Caroline  college  of  his  native  town,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  excellent  classical  education.  One  of  his  school- 
mates there  was  Lavater,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
Iriendship.  After  taking  orders  in  17CI,  Fuseli  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  country  for  a  while  in  consequence  of 
'having  aided  Lavater  to  expose  an  unjust  magistrate, 
«'hose  family  was  still  powerful  enough  to  make  its  ven- 
geance felt.  He  first  travelled  through  Germany,  and 
Ihen,  in  1763,  visited  England,  where  he  supported  him- 
self for  some  time  by  miscellaneous  writing;  there'  was  a 
?ort  of  project  of  promoting  through  his  means  a  regular 
literary  communication  between  England  and  Germany. 
lie  became  in  course  of  time  acquainted  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold  ,  to  whom  he  showed  his  drawings.  By  Sir 
Joshua's  adviee  he  then  devoted  himself  wholly  to  art.  In 
1770  he  made  an  art-pilgrimage  to  Italy,  where  lie  remained 
isill  1778,  changing  his  name  from  Fiissli  to  Fuseli,  as  more 
Italian-sounding.  Early  in  1779  he  returned  to  England, 
'iaking  Zurich  on  his  way.  He  found  a  commission  await- 
ing him  from  Alderman  BoydeU,  who  was  then  organizing 
his  celebrated  Shakespeare  gallery.  Fuseli  painted  a  num- 
i>er  of  pieces  for  this  patron,  and  about  this  time  published 
"an  Lnglish  edition  of  Lavater's  work  on  physiognomy.     He 


likewise  gave  Cowper  some  valuable  assistance  in  preparing 
the  translation  of  Homer.  In  1788  Fuseli  married  Misa 
Sophia  Rawlins  (who  it  appears  was  originally  one  of  bis 
models,  and  who  proved  an  afiectionate  wife),  and  he  soon 
after  became  an  Associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  Two 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Academician. 
In  1799  he  exhibited  a  series  of  paintings  from  subjects 
furnished  by  the  works  of  Milton,  with  a  view  to  forming 
a  Milton  gallery  corresponding  to  Boydell's  Shakespeare 
gallery.  The  number  of  the  Milton  paintings  was  forty, 
severi,  many  of  them  very  large  ;  they  were  executed  at  in- 
tervals within  nine  years.  This  exhibition,  which  closed 
in  1800,  proved  a  failure  as  regards  profit.  In  1799  also 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  painting  to  the  Academy. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  was  chosen  keeper,  and  resigned 
his  professorship;  but  he  resumed  it  in  1810,  and  continued 
to  hold  both  offices  till  his  death.  In  1805  he  brought  out 
an  edition  of  Pilkington's  Lives  of  the  Painters,  which  how- 
ever, did  not  add  much  to  his  reputation.  Canova,  when 
on  his  visit  to  England,  was  much  taken  with  Fuseli'a 
works,  and  on  returning  to  Rome  in  1817  caused  him  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  -the  first  class  in  the  Academy  of  St 
Luke.  Fuseli,  after  a  life  of  uninterrupted  good  health, 
died  at  Putney  Hill,  16th  April  1825,  at  the  advanced  aga 
of  eighty-four,  and  was  buried  in  the  drypt  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  He  was  comparatively  rich  at  his  death,  though 
his  professional  gains  had  always  appeared  to  be  meagre. 

As  a  painter,  Fuseli  had  a  daring  invention,  was  original, 
fertile  in  resource,  and  ever  aspiring  after  the  highest  forma 
of  excellence.  His  mind  was  capable  of  grasping  and  real- 
izing the  loftiest  conceptions,  which,  however,  he  often 
spoiled  on  the  canvas  by  exaggerating  the  due  proportions 
of  the  parts,  and  throwing  his  figures  into  attitudes  of  fan- 
tastic and  over-strained  contortion.  He  delighted  to  select 
from  the  region  of  the  supernatural,  and  pitched  everything 
upon  an  ideal  scale,  believing  a  certain  amount  of  exag- 
geration necessary  in  the  higher  branches  of  historical 
painting.  "  Damn  Nature  !  she  always  puts  me  out,"  was 
his  characteristic  exclamation.  In  this  theory  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  study  of  Michelangelo's  works  and  the 
marble  statues  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  which,  when  at  Rome, 
he  used  often  to  contemplate  in  the  evening,  relieved 
against  a  murky  sky  or  illuminated  by  lightning.  But  thia 
idea  was  by  him  carried  out  to  an  excess,  not  only  in  the 
forms,  but  also  in  the  attitudes  of  his  figures;  and  the  vio- 
lent and  intemperate  action  which  he  often  displays  de- 
stroys the  grand  effect  which  many  of  his  piecesVonld  other- 
wise produce.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  his 
famous  picture  of  Hamlet  breaking  from  his  Attendants 
to  follow  the  Ghost :  Hamlet,  it  has  been  said,  looks'.as 
though  he  would  burst  his  clothes  with  convulsive  cramps 
in  all  his  muscles.  This  intemperance  is  the  grand  defect 
of  nearly  all  Fuseli's  compositions.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  paintings  are  never  either  languid  or  cold.  His  figures 
arr-  full  of  life  and  earnestness,  and  seem  to  have  an 
object  in  view  which  they  follow  with  rigid  intensity. 
Like  Rubens  he  excelled  in  the  art  of  setting  his  figures  in 
moliou.  Though  the  lofty  and  terrible  was  his  proper 
sphere,  Fuseli  had  a  fine  perception  of  the  ludicrous.  The 
grotesque  humour  of  his  fairy  scenes,  especially  those  taken 
from  the  Midsummer  Niffhi's  Dream,  is  in  its  way  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  poetic  power  of  his  more  ambitious 
works.  As  a  colourist  Fuseli  has  but  small  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. He  scorned  to  set  a  palette  as  most  artists  do; 
he  merely  dashed  his  tints  recklessly  over  it.  Not  unfr*- 
quently  ho  used  his  paints  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder, 
which  he  rubbed  up  with  his  pencil  with  oil,  or  turpenlinu, 
or  gold  size,  regardless  of  the  quantity,  and  depending  for 
accident  od  the  general  effect.  This  recklessness  may  iicr 
haps  be  explained  by  the  fact  thaf  he  did  not  paint  in 
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oil  till  lie  was   twenty-five  yeafs  of   a^c.      Despite  tliesc 
drawbacks,  he  possessed  the  elements  of  a  great  painter. 

Fuseli  painted  more  than  200  pictures,  but  he  exhibited 
only  a  minority  of  them.  His  earliest  painting  represented 
Joseph  interpreting  the  Dreams  of  the  Baker  and  Butler , 
the  first  to  excite  particular  attention  was  The  Nightmare, 
exhibited  in  1781.  He  produced  only  two  portraits.  Hi.-i 
sketches  or  designs  numbered  about  800 ;  they  have 
i  admirable  qualities  of  invention  and  design,  and  ore  fre- 
quently superior  to  his  paintings. 

His  general  powers  of  mind  were  large.  Ho  was  a 
thorough  master  of  French,  Italian,  English,  and  German, 
and  could  write  in  all  these  tongues  with  c(|ual  facility 
and  vigour,  though  he  preferred  German  as  the  vehicle  of 
bis  thouglits.  His  writings  contain  passages  of  the  best 
art-criticism  that  English  literature  can  show  The  prin- 
cipal work  13  his  series  of  Leclurfs  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
twelve  in  number,  commenced  in  1801 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  of  Fuseli,  and  his  relations 
to  contemporary  artists,  are  given  in  his  /.i/'  l>y  John 
Koowles,  who  also  edited  his  works  in  3  vols.  8ro,  London, 
1831,  He  was  a  man  of  abrupt  temper,  sharp  of  tongue, 
anergetic  in  all  his  ways,  in  stature  short,  but  robust,  with 
0  head  full  of  fire  and  character 

FUSEL  OIL,  the  name  applied  to  the  volatile  oily 
liquids,  of  a  nauseoiLS  fiery  taste  and  smell,  which  aro 
obtained  in  the  rectification  of  spirituous  liquors  made  by 
the  fermentation  of  grain,  potatoes,  the  marc  of  grajics.  and 
other  material,  and  which,  as  they  are  of  higher  boiling- 
point  than  ethylic  alcohol,  occur  in  largest  quantity  in  tho 
last  portions  of  the  distillate.  Besides  ethylic  or  ordinary 
alcohol,  and  amylic  or  pentylic  alcohol,  which  are  jiresent 
in  them  all,  there  have  been  found  in  fu-scl  oils  several  other 
bodies  of  the  C,H„,4.j.0II  series,  also  certain  ethers,  and 
members  of  the  C.Hj^Oj  series  of  fatty  acids.  Normal 
propylic  alcohol,  C5H-.OH,  is  contained  in  the  fusel  oil  of 
the  marc  brandy  of  the  south  of  France,  and  isoprimary 
butylic  alcohol,  CH  (CH3)2.CHjOH,  in  that  of  beet-root 
molasses.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  fusel  oil  procured  in 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  potatoes  and  grain,  usually 
known  as  fusel  oil  and  potato-spirit,  is  isoprimarv  amy- 
lic alcohol,  or  isobutylcarbinol,  CH(CH3)j.CH,.ClX0H. 
boiling  at  129^-130'  C,  and  inactive  as  regards  polarized 
light  Ordinary  fusel  oil  yields  besides  another  isomeric 
amylic  alcohol,  boiling  at  about  128',  and  la;vorotatory. 
The  formation  of  amylic  alcohol  is  stated  by  Liebig  f/limj.'iur 
Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  217,  4th  ed.,  1859)  never  to  take 
place  in  fermenting  fluids  in  the  presence  of  tartar,  of 
racemic,  tartaric,  or  citric  acid,  or  of  certain  bitter  substances, 
as  hops.  It  is  produced  principally  in  alkaline  or  neutral 
liquids,  and  in  such  as  contain  lactic  or  acetic  acid. 
Schorlemmer  {Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.,  xv.,  1866,  p.  131)  has 
shown  that  amyl-compounds  prepared  from  fusel  oil  and 
from  American  petroleum  agree  in  specific  gravity  and 
boiling  point,  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 
Variable  quantities  of  fusel  oil,  less  or  greater  according 
to  the  stage  of  ripening,  exist  in  commercial  sjiirits. 
Administered  in  small  amount,  it  exercises  a  poisonous 
action,  causing  thirst  and  headache,  with  furred  tongue 
(Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rn'.,  xxviii.,  1861,  p.  101). 
la  crude  spirit  made  from  potatoes,  after  its  purification 
in  the  cold  from  noxious  gases  by  moans  of  charcoal,  M. 
Eabuteau  found  50  per  cent  of  ethylic,  and  1-5  per  cent 
of  isopropylic  alcohol,  and  traces  of  propylic,  and  of  ordi- 
nary and  a  more  complex  amylic  alcohol.  He  discovered 
that  in  -5^  aqueous  solution  ethylic  alcohol  was  not  in- 
jurious to  frogs,  isopropylic  alcohol  killed  after  some  hours, 
and  propylic  alcohol  in  a  single  hour,  whilst  the  vapours 
of  a  similar  solution  of  amvlic  ulcohul  were  instantaneously 
•/-.ial  to  them,  and  even  diluted  to  as  much  as  500  times 


its  bulk  that  body  CTCrcised  on  thorn  a  poisoi.ous  intluence. 
The  widely  different  actions  of  common  alcohol  and  of 
such  compounds  as  the  p<itato  oils  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
he  ix>ints  out,  render  it  iiece.'wary  to  distinguish  between 
the  excitable  elhi/lism  produced  by  th«  former,  and  the  dull 
and  heavy  nmylism,  or  more  properly  po/t/aUoliotism  of  the 
hltf-.r  (See  Le  I'roijres  Medical.  1 878.  p.  979,  ''SocKite  de 
Biologie.'j  To  remove  fusel  oil  from  spirits,  a  matter  of 
prime  imixjrtanco  to  the  distiller,  a  great  number  of  methods 
have  been  resorted  to  A  practically  pure  spirit  can  be  ob- 
tained by  rectification  several  times  after  dilution  with  water, 
or  by  the  uie  of  s[iecially  constructed  stills,  as  Coffey's  (see 
D!STiLr..4TioN',  vol.  vii.  j)p.  20.0-6)  .-^moDg  the  materials 
which  have  been  empioyed  lor  the  compleie  defuselation 
of  spirit  are  the  powder  of  frtshly  burnt  charcoal,  «hicli 
acts  Lest  «hen  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  is  passed  throu"h 
it,  and  charcoal  with  manganese  peroxide,  «itb  slaked  lime, 
and  with  soa[>-boilers  lye ,  also  saturated  solution  of 
chlorido  of  lime,  alone  or  with  2111c  chloride  ,  and  calcium 
chloride,  olive  oil,  soda-soap,  and  milk.  The  presence  of  fusel 
oil  in  spirit  may  be  suspected  when  the  addition  of  four 
parts  of  water  causes  railkine<a  It  is  detected  by  its  odour 
when  the  spirit  is  diluted  with  warm  water,  or  when  us 
ethylic  alcohol  has  been  allowed  to  evaporate.  To  remove 
the  last-named  body  and  water  from  fusel  Mil  calcium  chlo- 
ride ha.';  been  employed  Thecstiniation  ot  the  .ilcohols  of 
fusel  oil  may  bo  effected  by  DuprC's  proces.-f,  in  which  iheir 
corresponding  acids  are  obtained  by  oxidizing  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichroniaic,  and  eventually 
the  quantity  of  barium  in  the  barium  salts  uf  the  purified 
acids  is  determined  (i<^B  Analyst,  Mar.  31,  lci71)  I'usel 
oil  is  employed  in  the  arts  as  a  .source  of  amylic  alcohol. 

FUST,  Jou.OJ.\  (?....  -1466).  often  considered  as  the 
inventor  or  one  ot  the  inventors  of  printing,  belonged  to  a 
rich  and  respectable  burgher  family  of  Mainz,  which  Ls  known 
to  have  flourished  from  1423,  and  to  have  held  many  civil 
and  religious  offices,  but  was  not  related  to  the  patrician 
family  Fuss.  The  name  was  always  written  I'utt,  until  in 
1506  Johaun  Schotfer,  in  dedicating  the  German  translation 
of  Livy  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  called  his  grandfather 
Faust  After  that  the  family  called  themsejvtjs  Faust,  and 
the  Faustsof  Aschatfcnbiirg,  an  old  and  quite  distinct  family, 
placed  John  Fust  in  their  pedigree  as  one  of  their  most  ilis- 
tinguished  ancestors.  .Tohn's  brother  Jacob,  a  gold.^)nitb, 
wa.<  appointed  baumeister  of  the  to*n  in  I  iif>,  and  was  first 
burpomaslcr  in  1402,  when  Mainz  wjts  stormed  and  sacked 
by  the  troops  of  Cou.it  .\dolf  of  N:i.s.saii.  There  is  no 
evidence  that,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  .lohn  Fust  was  him- 
self a  goldsmith.  lie  appears  to  have  been  a  money-lender 
or  banker  and  speculator,  better  known  for  prudence  than 
for  uprightness  and  disuitcrcstedne.s.s.  His  connexion 
with  Gutenberg,  who  Is  now  generally,  though  not  uni- 
versally, admitted  to  be  the  real  inventor  of  printing, 
has  been  very  variously  represented,  and  Fii.-=t  has  been 
put  forward  by  some  as  the  inventor  «{ 13  pography,  and  the 
instructor  as  well  as  the  partner  of  Gutenberg,  by  others  as 
his  patron  and  benefactor,  who  saw  the  value  of  his  discovery 
and  bad  the  courage  to  supply  him  wnh  me.ins  to  carry  it 
out  This  view  has  been  the  most  popular;  but  during  the 
present  century  Fust  has  been  frequently  painted  as  a  greedy 
and  crafty  speculator,  who  took  advantage  of  Gutenberg's 
necessity  and  robbed  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  invention. 
Gutenberg,  many  years  resident  in  Strasburg,  whore  he  was 
long  engaged  in  the  experiments  and  attempts  which  ro- 
sulted  in  his  discovery  of  typography,  is  not  known  to  have 
been  there  after  1444.  His  uncle  Henne  (or  Johanii) 
Gutenberg,  senior,  on  2Sth  October  1443  took  the  house  in 
Mainz  called  Zum  Jungen,  where  Gutenberg  afterwards 
carried  on  [irinting.  Having  already  exhausted  his  own 
resources  in  his  Ion:.'  continued    and   costly   ciiierimf-!'".-^. 
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Gutenberg,  through  hie  cousin  Albrecht  Gelthuss  zum 
Echtzeller,  borrowed  150  florins  in  Mainz  6th  October  1448. 
This  sum  was  quite  insufEcient  for  bis  purposes,  and  on  22d 
August  1459,  as  appears  from  tbe  amount  of  interest  after- 
ifards  claimed,  ha  made  an  agreement  with  Fust,  who  was  to 
advance  him  800  gold  florins  to  make  and  procure  his  tools 
and  materials,  which  were  to  be  security  for  the  loan.  Fust 
was  also  to  give  bim  300  florins  a  year  for  expenses,  wages, 
house  rent,  parchment,  paper,  ink,  &o.  They  were  to  divide 
the  profits  equally,  and  if  they  wished  to  separate,  Gutenberg 
was  to  return  the  800  florins,  and  the  materials  were  to 
cease  to  be  security.  Fust  was  to  have  half  the  profits, 
being  both  holder  of  a  mortgage  and  partner  in  the  firm. 
Gutenberg  carried  on -the  business  at  Zum  Jungen,  where  he 
lived.  It  isdifficult  to  ascertain  precisely  what  books  were 
printed  while  the  partnership  lasted.  They  first  printed, 
says  Trithemius,  a  vocabulary  called  Catholicon.  This  was 
nottho  Catholicon  of  Johannes  de  Janua,  a  folio  of  748 
pages,  66  lines  to  a  full  page,  printed  in  1460,  and  now 
Considered  to  be  the  work  of  Gutenberg  alone,  but  was  pro- 
bably a  small  glossary  for  children,  now  lost ;  they  also 
printed  Donaius  de  octo  parlibus  orationis,  2^  lines  to  a 
page,  of  which  two  leaves  were  discovered  in  JIainz  in  the 
original  binding  of  an  account  book  of  1451.  Their 
greatest  work  was  the  Latin  Bible  known  as  the  Bible  of  42 
lines,  because  a  page  contains  42  lines,  and  also  as  the 
Mazarin  Bible,  because  the  first  copy  described  was  found 
in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  It  was  finished  at 
latest  in'HSS,  and  is  a  folio  of  1283  printed  pages,  with 
ipaces  left  for  the  illumination  of  initials,  and  is  in  much 
smaller  typo  than  the  famous  and  much-disputed  Brbte  of  36 
lines,  also  called  the  Bamberg  Bible,  because  nearly  all  the 
known  copies  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bamberg. 
It  is  also  cMsiScliclhorn's  Sii/e,  because  Schelhorn  described 
it  in  1760  as  the  oldest  printed  Latin  Bible,  and  Pfsier's 
Bible,  because  ascribed  to  Albert  I'fiBler,  a  printer  of 
Bamberg,  who  used  the  same  type  for  printing  many  small 
German  books,  the  chief  of  w-hich  is  Boner's  E'htstein, 
1461,  4to,  88  loaves,  85  woodcuts,  a  book  of  fables  m  Ger- 
man rhyme.  But  many  eminent  bibliographers  believe 
this  Bible  to  have  been  printed  by  Gutenberg,  who  used 
the  same  type  in  the  Letters  of  Indulgence  of  1454,  and 
in  the  27-line  Donatus  of  1451.  The  types  used  by 
Pfister  are  evidently  old  and  worn,  except  those  of  tbe  ad- 
ditional letters  renuired  for  German,  k,  w,  z,  which  are  clear 
»nd  sharp  like  the  types  used  in  the  Bible.  Ulric  Zell 
states,  in  the  Cologne  Chronicle  of  1499,  that  Gutenberg 
and  Fust  printed  the  Bible  in  large  ty^ie  like  that  used  in 
missals.  It  Ins  been  said  that  this  description  applies  to 
the  42-lino  Bible,  as  its  type  is  as  large  as  that  of  most 
missals  earlier  than  1500,  and  that  the  size  now  called 
missal  type  (double  pica)  was  not  used  in  missals  until  late 
in  the  IGth  century.  Thi;  is  no  doubt  true  of  the  smaller 
missals  printed  before  1500,  some  of  which  are  in  even  much 
smaller  type  than  the  42-line  Bible.  But  many  of  the  large 
folio  missals,  as  that  printed  at  Mainz  by  Peter  Schtiffer  in 
1483,  the  Carthusian  missal  printed  at  Sjiircs  by  Peter  Drach 
about  1490,  and  the  Dominican  missal  printed  by  Andrea 
de  Torresanis  at  Venice  in  1496  are  in  as  large  type  as  the 
36-lino  Bible.  It  required  scarcely  lesa  than  such  a  work. 
Bays  Madden,  to  induce  Fust  to  advance  such  large  sums 
of  money.  Some  other  smaller  works  were  printed  by  the 
partners,  as  the  Papal  Letters  of  Indulgence  of  1454-5, 
granted  12th  April  1451  by  Nicola's  V.,  in  aid  of  John  II., 
king  of  Cyprus,  against  the  Turks,  and  probably  many  now 
lost.  Peter  Schoffer  of  Gernsheim,  between  Mainz  and 
Mannheim,  who  was  a  copyist  in  Paris  in  1449,  and  who 
is  called  by  Fust  his  servant  (famulus),  is  said  by 
Trithemius  to  have  discovered  an  easier  way  of  founding 
characters.    Lambinet  and  others  have  concluded  from  this 


that  Schoffer  iuvenied  the  punch.  Schtiffer  himself,  in  the 
colophon  of  the  Psalter  of  1457,  a  work  which  probably 
was  planned  and  partly  printed  by  Gutenberg,  claims  only 
the  mode  of  printing  rubrics  and  coloured  capitals.  Didot 
believes  that  Schoffer  discovered  the  movable  mould,  and  that 
Gutenberg  alludes  to  this  discovery  and  to  Schoffer's  youth 
when  he  says  in  the  colophon  of  the  Catholicon  of  1460 
that  God  reveals  to  babes  what  He  hides  from  the  wise.. 
Fust,  quite  unexpectedly  as  it  seems,  and  before  the  profits- 
of  the  undertaking  could  be  realized,  brought  a  suit  against 
Gutenberg  to  recover  the  money  he  had  lent,  claiming 
2026  florins  for  principal  and  interest.  He  bad  made  » 
second  loan  of  800  florins  in  1452,  but  had  not  paid  the 
300  florins  a  year,  and,  according  to  Gutenberg,  had  said 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  accepting  interest.  The  suit  was- 
decided  in  Fust's  favour,  6th  November  1455,  in  the  great 
refectory  of  the  Barefooted  Friars  of  Mainz,  when  Fust 
made  oath  by  all  the  saints  that  he  had  borrowed  1550 
florins  and  given  thera  to  Gutenberg.  Fust  removed  the- 
portion  of  the  printing  materials  covered  by  his  mortgage, 
which  did  not  include  the  types  of  the  36-line  Bible,  to  a 
house  belonging  to  him  called  Zum  Humbreicht,  where  he 
carried  on  printing  with  the  aid  of  Peter  Schuffer,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  only  daughter  Dyna  or  Christina  in  marriage 
about  1465.  Their  first  publication  was  the  Psalter,  14th 
August  1457,  a  folio  of  350  pages,  the  first  printed  book  with, 
a  complete  date,  and  remarkable  for  the  bsauty  of  the  large 
initials  printed  each  in  two  colours,  red  and  blue,  from- 
types  made  in  two  pieces,  a  method  patented  in  England 
by  Solomon  Henry  in  1780,  and  by  Sir  William  Congrevc 
in  1819.  The  Psalter  was  reprinted  with  the  same  types, 
1459  (August  29),  1490,  1602  (Schoffer's  kst  publica, 
tion),  and  1516.  Fust  and  Schoffer's  other  works  are 
given  below.'  In  1464  Adolf  of  Nassau  appointed  for  tbe 
church  of  St  Quintin  three  baumeisters,  who  were  to  choose 
twelve  chief  parishioners  as  assistants  for  life.  The  first  of 
these  "  Vorvaren,"  who  were  named  on  May-day  1464,  was 
Johes  Fust,  and  in  1467  Adam  von  Hochheim  was  chosen 
instead  of  Johannes  Fust.  Fust  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Paris 
in  146G,  and  to  have  died  of  the  plague,  which  raged  there  in 
August  and  September.  He  certainly  was  in  Paris  on  4th 
July,  when  he  gave  Louis  do  Lavornade,  a  distinguishecJ 
gentleman  of  the  province  of  Forcz,  then  chancellor  of  the 
Due  de  Bourbon  and  first  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  a  copy  of  his  second  edition  of  Cicero,  as  appears 
from  a  note  in  Lavernade's  own  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  Geneva.  But  Fust  pro- 
bably did  not  die  until  30lh  October,  on  which  day,  pro- 
bably in  1471,  an  annual  mass  was  instituted  for  him  by 
Peter  .Schoffer  and  Conrad  Ilcnlif  in  the  church  of  St  Victoi 
of  Paris,  where  he  was  buried. 

Fust  has  been  often  confounded  with  the  famous  magi- 
cian Dr  Johann  Faust,  no  doubt  a  real  person,  though  the 
fables  gradually  gathered  round  his  name  have  formed  a. 
regular  mythical  saga.  Trithemius  speaks  i:,  1507  of 
Magister  Georgius  Sabellicus,  who  called  himself  Faustua 
Junioi.  Conradus  Metianus  Rufus  (Cunrad  Mudt)  in  1513 
calls  him  "quidam  chiromanticus  Georgius  Faustus."  But 
Melanchthon  CManlius,  Collectanea  communium  Locorum^ 

'  3.  Durandu.'!.  Rationale,  divinnrum  ojficwrijm,  1459,  folio,  160' 
leaves  ;  4.  the  Clementine  ConatitrUums,  with  the  glo.<is  of  .lobaDDes 
Andrea*,  1460,  .'il  leaves  ;  5.  Biblia  Sacra  Latxna,  1462,  fnl.,  2  vola.^ 
242  and  239  leaves,  4.8  lines  to  a  full  page  ;  6.  the  Sixth  Book  oS 
Decretals,  with  Andre.-e's  gloss,  17th  Decenibor  1465,  fol.,  141  leaves; 
7  Cicero  De  OJi^iis,  1465,  4to,  88  leaves,  the  first  edition  of  a  Latitt 
classic,  the  first  book  containing  Greek  characters,  while  in  the  colo- 
phon Fust  first  calls  Schoffer  "  puenini  suum";  8.  the  same,  4tN 
Feliruary  1466;  9.  Oramtnntica  rhj/tmica,  1466,  fol.,  11  loaves.  Tl>e\' 
also  printed  in  1461-!!  several  papal  bulls,  proclam.ations  of  Adolf  ■* 
Nassau,  &c.  ■  Nothing  is  known  to  have  appeared  for  three  years  of;-  r 
the  storming  of  Mainz,  8th  October  1465. 
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■^368,  p.  39)  and  the  author  of  the  oldest  popular  history 
<)f  Faust  call  the  magician  John, -which  name  has  been 
adopted  in  the  popular  books  and  generally  accepted.  This 
■iihange  of  name,  which  has  been  variously  explained,  allowed 
ihe  confused  traditional  remembrance  of  the  printer  to  be 
"rforked  into  the  Faust  saga,  perhaps  the  more  readily  as 
in  his  colophons  Fust  said  that  his  books  were  nnt  made 
with  pen  or  pencil,  "sed  arte  quadam  perpulchra."  The 
confusion  has  been  much  assisted  by  the  story  of  Fust's 
supposed  prosecution  for  magic,  which,  widely  credited, 
:and  frequently  repeated  as  an  authentic  anecdote,  seems 
•to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Johannes  \VaIchiiis  in  his 
Decas  fabularum  humaiii  generis,  Argentorati,  IGIO,  fol. 
181.  He  states  on  the  authority  of  Hendrik  van  Schore 
•or  Schorus,  a  Flemish  author,  then  an  old  man  and  provost 
•of  Surburg,  that  when  Fust  sold  his  Bibles  in  Paris,  the 
purchasers,  surprised  to  find  all  the  copies  agree  exactly  in 
every  letter,  complained  of  deception  ("a  Fausto  falsos  ac 
deceptos  se  clamabant"),  and  bringing  back  their  books 
demanded  their  money,  and  pursued  him  even  in  Mainz, 
£0  that  to  escape  he  removed  to  Strasburg.  Johann  Conrad 
Diirr,  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  wrote  an  Epistola  de 
Jrjiianne  Fausto,  dated  18th  July  li376,  which  Schelhorn 
printed  in  1726,  in  his  Amaniitates  Literaricc,  vol  v.  pp. 
50-80.  Diirr  (after  relating  from  Emmanuel  van  ileteren 
the  tale  of  Roster's  types  being  stolen  on  Christmas  eve 
by  John  Fust  his  workman,  who  fled  to  Amsterdam,  then 
to  Cologne,  and  lastly  to  Mainz)  says  that,  on  showing  his 
Ijooks,  Fust  was  suspected  of  magic,  as  he  could  print  in 
one  day  as  much  as  several  men  could  write  in  a  year, 
and  as  the  monks  and  nuns,  who  had  long  made  great  pro- 
fits by  copying,  found  their  kitchens  -grow  cold,  and  their 
bright  fires  extinguished,  Fust  incurred  their  hatred  and 
caltimny,  and  was  transformed  into  a  magician  ;  end  this 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  his  printing  the  Doctrinalt  Alex- 
andri  (i.  e.,  Doctrinale  Alezandri  GalH,  a  most  popular 
mediaeval  Latin  grammar),  which  gave  rise  to  the  story 
that  Faust  had  caused  Alexander  the  Great  to  appear  to 
•Charles  V,  LacaiUe  {Histoire  de  V Imprinicrie,  Paris,  1 689, 
p.  12)  repeats  the  story  of  Fust  selling  his  Bibles  in  Paris, 
and  adds,  as  Marchand  {Hist,  de  VImprimerie,  La  Ilaye, 
1740,  p.  27)  says,  out  of  his  own  head  ("avance  de  son 
chef"),  that  the  purchasers  brought  a  suit  against  Fust 
accusing  him  of  magic,  so  that  he  had  to  escape  to  Mainz, 
but  the  parliament  of  Paris  made  a  decree  discharging  Fust 
of  all  prosecutions  as  to  the  sale  of  his  Bibles.  The  whole 
story,  as  "Bernard  says,  is  very  improbable  and  scarcely 
-deserves  a  serious  refutation.  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
monks  were  hostile  to  printing,  or  that  it  interfered  with 
the  profits  of  the  copyists.  On  the  contrary  many  books 
were  printed  by  monks,  the  early  printers  often  set  up  their 
presses  in  monasteries,  and  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and  Schofi'or 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  many  conventual  houses, 
Diirr  himself  quotes  from  the  Chronicle  of  Aventinus  a 
statement  that,  if  printing  had  not  been  discovered,  the  old 
books  would  have  been  lost,  as  they  would  no  longer  write 
in  the  monasteries.  Printing  did  the  mechanical  work, 
-  and  multiplied  the  material  for  calligraphy  and  illumina- 
tion, and  therefore  did  not  at  first  interfere  with  the  profits 
of  the  scribes  or  excite  their  hostility.  The  learned  men 
who  bought  books  in  1463  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  invention  of  printing,  which  the  colophon  of  the  Bible  of 
1462  expressly  mentions.  No  trace  of  a  suit  against  Fust 
has  been  found  in  the  registers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Shortly  before  his  death  Fust  was  known  in  Paris  to  Louis 
de  Laveruade,  a  magistrate  of  the  highest  rank,  who  could 
have  had  no  intercourse  with  a  man  accused  of  magia 
The  confusion  is  especially  seen  in  the  German  puppet  plays 
e^en  now  placing  Dr  Faust  in  Jfainz,  while  the  popular 
i'itories  make  him  dwell  in  Wittenberg,  the  birthplace  of 


Protestantism,  where  Marlowe's  Tragical  Uistory  of  Dr 
Faustus,  founded  on  the  prose  history,  places  him.  Many 
writers  have  accepted  Durr's  error  (see  Eistelhuber,  Faust 
dents  I'histoire  et  la  legende,  Paris,  1863,  p.  173);  thus 
Chasles  (Ettides  sur  le  moycn  ag6,  p.  398)  calls  Fust 
"magicien  h  barbe  blanche,"  and  Victor  Hugo's  introduo 
tiou  to  Marlowe's  play  is  based  on  this  error,  which,  says 
Heine  (Ueber  Deutschland),  "is  widely  spread  among  the 
people.  They  identify  the  two  Fausts  because  they  perceived 
indistinctly  that  the  mode  of  thought  represented  by  the 
magicians  found  its  most  formidable  mfeans  of  diffusion  in 
the  discovery  of  printing.  This  mode,  however,  is  thought 
itself  as  opposed  to  the  blind  Credo  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

Axdhorilks.--%c\\3.3h,  Die  Gcschichte  dcr  Erfimliing  der  Buck- 
druckerkunst,  Mainz,  1830-31,  Svo,  3  vols.;  De  Vinne,  The  Inven- 
tion of  Printing,  New  York,  1876,  Svo;  Bernard,  Di  I'otngineetda 
diibiits  de  VImprimerie  en  Europe,  Paris,  1853,  8to,  2  vols. ;  Madden, 
IcUres  d'unBMiographe,  Versailles,  1868-75,  8to,  2  vela  ;  Falken- 
stein,  Gcschichte  der  Buchdmckerkunsl,  Leipzig,  1S40,  4to;  Van  der 
Linue,  The  Haarlem  Legend,  translated  by  J.  H.  Hessels,  London, 
1871,  Svo;  Kbliler,  Hochverdiente  und  aus  iewahrten  Urknndcn 
wohjibtglaubU  EhrenrcUung  Johann  Guter.bcrgs,  Leipzig,  1743,  4toj 
Wurdtwein,  Bibliothcm  iioguntina,  August.  Vindelicorum,  1787, 
4to ;  Schwartz,  Primaria  qucedam  documcnla  de  origint  typographic^, 
Altorf,  1740,  8vo;  Schelhorn,  De  ardiquissiina  Lalinor.  Bibiiorum 
cditionc,  Ulmte,  1760,  4to;  Bcitrdge  z^i'GeschichU  dee  Buchhandels, 
Leipzig,  ZS64,  4to ;  Tritheniius,  Annales  Birsaugienses,  Typis 
Monasttvii  S.  Galli,  1690,  foh,  2  vols.;  Cronica  van  der  Hilliger 
Stat,  van  Coelleu,  Cologne,  1499,  fol, ;  Joannis,  Eerum  MoguMia- 
carv.m,  i'rancofurti  ad  Mauum,  1722-27,  fol,  3  vols.     (P.  A.  L.) 

FUSTIAN,  a  term  which  includes  a  variety  Of  heavy 
woven  cotton  fabrics,  chiefiy  prepared  for  men's  wear.  It 
embraces  plain  twdled  cloth  called  jean,  and  cut  fabrics 
similar  to  velvet,  known  as  velveteen,  moleskin,  corduroy, 
&c.  The  operations  connected  with  the  finishing  of  cut 
fustian  (cutting,  brushing,  and  singeing,  &c.)  are  conducted 
under  unhealthy  conditions.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  El-Fustat,  a  suburb  of  Cairo  (see  vol.  vii.  p. 
769),  where  it  was  first  made;  and  certainly  a  kind  of 
cloth  has  been  long  known  under  that  name.  In  a  petition 
to  parliament,  temp.  Philip  and  Mary,  "fustian  of  Naples" 
is  mentioned,  and  in  books  of  a  later  time  this  term  was 
abridged  to  fastiananapes,  whence  arose  an  obvious  cor- 
ruption fustian  and  apes. 

FUSTIC,  or  Yellow  Wood,  also  known  as  old  fustic 
(Germ.  Gdhhoh,  Fr.  Bois  jaune)',  Is  a  dye-stuff  consisting 
of  the  wood  of  Madura  tinctoria,  Don,  a  large  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Moracea:,  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and 
tropical  America,  and  having  oblong,  taper-pointed  leaves, 
and  an  edible  fruit.  Fustic  occurs  m  cominerce  in  blocks, 
which  are  brown  without,  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  within. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  for  inlaid  work  For  its  use  in 
the  dyeing  of  yellow  and  other  colours,  seo  vol  vii.  pp.  578, 
579.  The  dye-stuff  termed  young  fustic  or  Zante  fustic, 
and  also  Venetian  sumach,  is  the  wood  oi  IRhus  Cotinui, 
Linn.,  a  southern  European  and  Asiatic  shrub  of  the  natural 
order  Anacardiace<e,  called  by  Gerarde  "  red  sumach,"  and 
apparently  the  "  coccygia  "  and  "  cotinus  "  of  Pliny  {Kat. 
Hist.,  xiii.  41,  svi.  30).  Its  leaves  are  deciduous,  stiff, 
smooth,  obovate,  simple,  and  rounded  at  the  apes,  with  long 
petioles;  the  blossoms  are  small,  pale-purplish  or  flesh- 
coloured,  and  in  loose  panicles,  and  their  pedicels,  after  the 
flowering  is  over,  become  long  and  hairy,  forming  together, 
as  Gerarde  remarks,  "  a  most  fine  woollio  or  stockie  tuft, 
crisped  and  curled  like  a  curious  wrought  silken  fleece " 
{The  Herball,  p.  1293,  1597).  The  plant  in  its  native 
habitats  is  used  both  for  dyeing  and  tanning,  and  by 
Loudon  {Arboretum,  vol.  iL  p.  550)  it  is  recommended  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

FUTTEHPOOR.    See  Fateipue. 

FUX,  Jon  AMN  Joseph  (1 66 1-1 741 ),  the  composer  of  more 
than  400  works  of  various  kinds  and  dimensions,  but  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  author  of  a  theoretical  work  on  music 
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[le  was  born  in  ICGO  at  Marein  in  Styria,  probably  of  poor 
parents.  Of  his  youth  and  early  training  nothing  is  known. 
All  we  can  ascertain  is  that  in  1696  he  was  organist  at  oiie 
of  the  .principal  churches  of  Vienna,  and  in  1C98  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  as  his  "  imperial  court- 
composer,"  vvith  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  salary  of 
about  £6  a  month.  At  the  court  of  Leopold  and  of  his 
successors  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VL,  Fux  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  To  his  various  court  dignities  that  of 
organist  at  St  Stephen's  cathedral  was  added  in  1704.  As 
•1  proof  of  the  high  favour  in  which  he  was  hold  by  the  art- 
loving  Charles  VL,  it  is  told  tint  at  the  coronation  of  that 
eiii|)eror  as  king  of  Bohemia  in  17J3  an  opera,  La  Cun- 
stanza  e  la  Fortesta,  especially -composed  by  Fux  for  the 
occasion,  was  given  at  Prague.  The  performance  took  place 
in  an  open-air  theatre,  and  the  mise-tn-scfnf.  is  said  to  have 
been  of  great  jplendour.  Fux  at  tlie  time  was  suffering 
(rcmi  gout,  but  in  order  to  enable  him  to  be  present  at  the 
performance,  the  emperor  had  him  carried  in  a  litter  all  the 
*-av  from  Vienna,  and  a  seat  in  the  imperial  box  was  re- 
served for  the  composer.  Fux  died  at  Vienna  in  174L 
Hjs  life,  although  passed- in  the  great  world,  was  eventless, 
and  bi.sonly  troubles  arose  from  the  intrigues  of  his  Italian 
rivals  at  court.  Of  the  numerous  operas  which  Fux  wrote 
for  the  amuscmenfof  his  imperial  patrons  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  They  do  not  essentially  differ  from  the  style  of 
the  Italian  opera  seria  of  the  time.  Of  greater  importance 
arc  his  sacred  compositions,  psalms,  motets,  oratorios,  and 
masses,  the  celebrated  Missa  Canoiiica  amongst  the  latter. 
It  is  an  all  but  unparalleled  (oar  de  force  of  learned 
musicianship,  being  written  entirely  in  that  most  diiBcult 
of  contrapunt;d  devices — the  canon.  As  a  contrapuntist 
and  musical  scholar  generally,  Fox  was  unsurpassed  by  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  is  owing  to  these  qualities  that 
his  great  theoretical  work,  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassumjlias  pre- 
served its  importance  to  the  present  day.  For  a  long  time 
it  remained  by  far  the  most  thorough  treatment  of  counter- 
point and  its  various  developments.  The  title  of  the 
original  Latin  edition  may  be  given  : — Gradus  ad  Par- 
uasium  sine  maimductio  ad  composUionem  musiccB  regularem, 
metho'la  nova  ac  certa  nondum  ante  lam  exacta  crdtRf  in 
lui-fm  eilila,  ciahorata  a  Joanne  Josepko  Fux  (Vienna,  1 725). 
It  was  translated  into  most  European  languages  during-  the 
18th  century,  and  is  still  studied  by  musicians  interested  in 
*,he  history  of  their  art.     The  expenses  of  the  publication 

vere  defrayed  by  the  emperor  Charles  VL,  to  whom  the 
musical  world  most  probably  owes  the  survival  of  the  im- 
portant work.  Fux's  biography,  a  book  full  of  minutest 
original  research,  and  trustworthy  in  every  respect,  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  Lud\fig  von  Kbchel( Vienna,  1871). 
It  contains,  amongst  other  valuable  materials,  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  composer's  numerous  works.  '  (f.  h.) 
FYT,  Jouannes(1G09-1661),  the  best  painter  of  animals 

.ijd  game  after  Franz  Snyders,  was  born  at  Antwerp  and 


christened  August  19,  1609.  He  was  registered  apprentice 
to  Hans  van  den  Berghe  in  1621.  That  he  should  havo 
been  placed  thus  early  under  the  tuition  of  a  man  who  held 
but  a  humble  station  amongst  his  artist  contemporaries  can 
only  be  explained  by  stating  that  Van  den  Berghe  was  the 
friend  of  Fyt's  father  and  had  already  taught  Jacques  Fyt, 
Johannes's  brother.  Professionally  Van  den  Berghe  was 
a  restorer  of  old  pictures  rather  tlian  a  painter  of  new  ones. 
At  twenty  Johannes  Fyt  entered  the  guild  of  St  Luke  as  a 
master,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  in  1661,  he  pro- 
duced a  vast  number  of  pictures  in  which  the  bold  facility 
of  Snyders  is  united  to  the  powerful  effects  of  Rembrandt, 
and  harmonies  of  gorgeous  tone  are  not  less  conspicnous 
than  freedom  of  touch  and  a  true  semblance  of  nature. 
There  never  was  such  a  master  of  technical  processes  as  Fyt 
in  the  rendering  of  animal  life  in  its  most  varied  forms. 
He  may  have  been  less  correct  in  outline,  less  bold  in 
action  than  Snyders,  but  he  was  much  more  skilful  and 
more  true  in  the  reproduction  of  the  ccat  of  deer,  dogs, 
greyhounds,  hares,  and  monkeys,  whilst  in  realizing  the 
plumage  of  peacocks,  woodcocks,  ducks,  hawks,  and  cocks 
and  hens,  he  had  not  his  equal,  nor  was  any  artist  even  of 
the  Dutch  school  more  effective  in  relieving  his  composi- 
tions with  accessories  of  tinted  cloth,  porcelain  ware,  vases, 
and  fruit.  He  was  not  clever  at  figures,  and  ho  sometimes 
trusted  for  these  to  the  co-operation  of  Cornelius  Schut  or 
Willcborts,  whilst  his  architectural  backgrounds  were  some- 
times executed  by  Quellyn.  Silenus  amongst  Fruit  and 
Flowers,  in  the  Harrach  collection  at  Vienna,  Diana  and 
her  Nymphs  with  the  Produce  of  the  Chase,  in  the  Belve- 
dere at  Vienna,  and  Dead  Game  and  Fruit  in  front  of  o 
Triumphal  Arch,  belonging  to  Baron  Anselm  von  Rothschild 
at  Vienna,  are  specimens  of  the  co-operation  respectively  of 
Schut,  Willeborts,  and  Quellyn.  They  are  also  Fyt's 
masterpieces.  The  earliest  dated  work  of  the  master  is  a 
cat  grabbing  at  a  piece  of  dead  poultry  near  a  hare  and 
birds,  belonging  to  Baron  Cetto  at  Munich,  and  executed  in 
1644.  The  latest  is  a  Dead  Snipe  with  Ducks,  of  1660, 
sold  with  the  Jliger  collection  at  Cologne  in  1871.  Groat 
power  is  shown  in  the  bear  and  boar  hunts  at  Munich  and 
Ravensworth  castle.  A  Hunted  Roedeer  with  Dogs  in  the 
Water,  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  has  some  of  the  life  and  more 
of  the  roughness  of  Snyders,  but  lacks  variety  of  tint  and 
finish.  A  splendid  specimen  is  the  Page  and  Parrot  near 
a  table  covered  with  game,  guarded  by  a  dog  staring  at  a 
monkey,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  'Wallace.  It  ia 
curious  that  Antwerp  should  possess  only  two  examples  of 
Fyt.  The  Madrid  Museum  contains  11,  the  Lichtenstein 
Gallery  at  Vienna  8,  the  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Dresden 
Museums  5  each,  the  Louvre  3,  and  the  London  National 
Gallery  1 .  With  the  needle  and  the  brush  Fyt  was  equally 
clever.  Ho  etched  16  plates,  and  those  representing  dogs 
are  of  their  kind  unique.  (J.  A.  C.) 

FVZABAD.  another  name  for  Faizabad  (jf-f.). 
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power,  flowering-mills,  soap  factory,  and  tree- 
packins;  house  of  a  large  nursery. 

FAIKBURY,  a  towr  of  Livingston  county,  III., 
situated  in  a  fertile  region  where  coal,  limestone, 
sandstone,  tire-clay,  micaceous  quartz  and  clay 
of  nearly  every  color  are  found.  The  town  has 
grain  elevators,  mills  and  factories. 

FAIRCHILD,  James  Harris,  an  American  divine 
and  educator,  born  at  Stockbridge.  Mass.,  in  1817. 
He  entered  Oberlin  College  in  1833 ;  became  tutor 
in  1S39;  professor  of  languages  in  1842;  of  mathe- 
matics in  1852;  of  theology  in  1858,  and  was  made 
president  in  1866.  He  has  edited  Memoirs  of  Charles 
G.  Finney  (1876),  and  Finney'a  Systematic  Theology 
(1878),  and  is  the  author  of  Oberlin,  the  Colony  and 
the  College  (1833);  Moral  Philosophy  (1869),  and 
Women's  night  to  the  Ballot  (1870). 

FAIRCHILD,  Li'cius,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  1831.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Wisconsin 
bar  in  1860.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he 
entered  the  Federal  army  as  captain  in  the  1st 
Wisconsin  regiment,  and  three  months  later  was 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  16th  regiment  of 
the  Regular  Army,  and  about  the  same  time  a  major 
in  the  2d  Wisconsin  infantry.  In  1863  he  became 
a  brigadier-general,  and  the  same  year  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State  in  Wisconsin.  From  1865  to 
1871  he  was  governor  of  the  State ;  was  United 
States  consul  at  Liverpool  from  1872  to  1878; 
«ras  consul-genera!  in  Paris  from  1878  to  1880, 
and  United  States  minister  to  Spain  in  1880-82. 
In  1886  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

FAIRFAX,  a  village  of  Franklin  county,  Vt.  It 
has  the  New  Hampton  Theological  and  Literary 
Institution  (Baptist),  and  manufactories  of  wool- 
ens, lumber  and  leather. 

FAIRFIELD,  the  county-seat  of  Wayne  county, 
111.  It  contains  a  woolen  factory,  flour  and  saw- 
mills. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  .Jefferson 
county,  Iowa.  It  is  the  seat  of  Parsons  College 
and  a  female  seminary. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  village  of  Somerset  county.  Me., 
on  the  Kennebec  River,  21  miles  north  of  Augusta. 
It  has  canning  factories,  furniture  factories,  a 
tannery,  foundry  and  a  framing-mill,  where  build- 
ings are  manufactured  entire. 

FAIRFIELD,  the  county-seat  of  Freestone 
jounty,  Texas.    It  has  two  colleges. 

F.IIRFORD,  a  village  of  Gloucestershire,  nine 
miles  east  of  Cirencester,  and  26  miles  west  south- 
ivest  of  Oxford.  Its  fine  church,  built  in  the  15th 
century,  is  famous  for  its  series  of  28  stained-glass 
windows.  Keble  was  a  native.  Population  of 
parish.  1,52.5. 

FAIRHAVEN.  a  manufacturing  town  of  Ver- 
mont, about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.  It  contains  extensive  quarries  and  manu- 
factories of  marble  and  slate. 

FAIRH.WEX,  a  village  of  Bristol  county,  Mass., 
on  the  east  side  of  New  Bedford  harbor,  60  miles 
south  of  Boston.  The  harbor  is  good  and  the  town 
manufactures  ships'  furnaces,  tacks,  metallic  wares 
and  castings,  and  it  contains  oil-reflneries. 

FAIR  HEAD,  or  Bexmore,  a  precipitous  prom- 
ontory of  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  op- 
posite Rathlin  Isle,  four  miles  to  the  northwest. 
It  rises  036  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  car- 
boniferous strata,  overlaid  by  greenstone  columns, 
20  to  30  feet  thick,  and  280  to"  300  teet  high. 

FAIR  ISLE,  a  solitary  island  in  the  Atlantic,  25 
miles  from  Shetland.  It  is  four  by  two  and  one- 
half  miles  in  extent,  and  rises  708  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  high  rocky  cliffs  and  promontories.  The 
population,  chiefly  fishers,  is  226. 


FAIRilOUNT,  the  county-seat  of  Marion  county, 
W.  Va.,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Monongaliela  River.  It  contains  a  State  normal 
school,  shops  and  mills,  and  there  are  coal  mines 
in  the  vicinity. 

FAIR  OAKS,  near  Chickahominy,  Ya.,  the  scene 
of  a  battle  fought  May  31  and  June  1,  1862,  be- 
tween the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  McClellan,  and 
the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Johnston,  in  which  the 
latter  were  forced  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  about 
8,000,  the  Federal  army  having  lost  nearly  6,000. 

FAIRPLAY,  the  county-seat  of  Pike  county. 
Col.,  at  the  head  of  South  Park,  117  miles  from 
Denver.  It  is  at  an  altitude  of  9,964  feet  above  sea- 
lovel.  and  is  the  point  whence  Mount  Lincoln  min- 
ing district  derives  its  supplies. 

FAIRPOIIv'T,  a  village  of  Monroe  county,  N.  Y., 
11  miles  east  of  Rochester.  It  has  manufactorie» 
of  cream  of  tartar,  baking-powder,  flour,  saleratus, 
barrels,  staves,  carriages,  confectionery,  canned 
goods,  etc. 

FAIEVILLE,  a  village  of  St.  John  county,  N.  B., 
on  St.  John  River,  23i2  miles  from  St.  John.  It  con- 
tains the  Xew  Brunswick  Lunatic  Asvlum. 

FAITH.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  533-35; 
also  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  264. 

FAITH-CURE,  or  FAiTn-HEAi.ixG,  the  treat- 
ment of  sickness  by  prayer,  and  the  e.xercise  of 
faith  in  God,  without  medical  advice  or  appliances. 
Dorothea  Trudel,  at  Miinnedorf,  Switzerland,  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860,  wrought  many  cures  by  faith  i 
and  prayer;  but  the  recent  movement  in  favor  of  J 
faith-healing,  which  is  conspicuous  in  Sweden  and 
in  the  LTnited  States,  is  the  outcome  of  the  success 
of  Pastor  Blumhardt,  at  Miittlingen  in  Wiirtemberg, 
and  afterwards  at  Boll,  near  Goppingen.  There 
are  homes  for  faith-healing  at  various  places  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 

FAITH,  Rri-E  of,  that  which  faith  adopts  as  ita 
guide.  The  Bible,  in  Protestant  churches,  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  the  rule  of  faith  is  the  body  of 
revealed  truth  contained  in  the  Scriptures  and 
traditions. 

FAITHFULL,  Emily,  an  English  philanthropist, 
born  at  Headley  rectory,  Surrey,  in  1835,  educated 
at  Kensington,  and  in  early  Hfe  devoted  herself  to 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  working-women,  and 
extending  their  sphere  of  labor.  She  learned  the 
art  of  type-setting,  and  in  1860  established  a  print- 
ing-office where  only  female  compositors  were  em- 
ployed. The  project  was  approved  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  the  business  was  styled  the  Victoria 
Press.  The  publication  of  a  handsome  book  enti- 
tled Victoria  jRegia.  and  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  queen,  led  to  Miss  Faithfull's  appointment  as 
publisher  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  In  1863  th3 
"  Victoria  Magazine,  a  publication  devoted  to  the 
rights  of  women,  was  commenced.  Jliss  Faithfv.U 
has  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  her  fa- 
vorite topic,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  United 
States,  which  she  haS  twice  visited.  She  is  author 
of  Change  Upon  Change  (1868),  A  Reed  Shaken  'Vith 
the  Wind  (1873),  and  a  number  of  other  works.  In 
1889  she  was  awarded  a  civil-list  pension  of  fifty 
pounds. 

FAIZPUR,  a  town  of  Bombay  presidency,  about 
200  miles  east  of  Siirat,  with  a  reputation  for  its 
dark-blue  and  red  dyes  and  cotton  prints.  Popula- 
tion, 9.640. 

FALCKENSTEIN,  vox  Eduard  V.,  born  in  Si- 
lesia in  1797,  a  Russian  general  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Katzbach  and  Montmi- 
rail,  when  only  17,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
campaign  of  Holstein,  and  in  the  wars  of  1866. 

FALCON.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  2-1. 
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FALCONER,  The  Hon.  Ion  Keatr  (I856-S7), 
orientalist,  missionary,  and  athlete,  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, July  5,  1856.  From  Harrow  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  there  l^e  began  evangelistic  work. 
In  London  he  aided  by  personal  effort  in  founding 
an  assembly  hall,  to  whicfi  he  contributed  $10,000. 
A  keen  cyclist,  he  defeated  in  1878  the  fastest  rid(>r 
in  the  world,  and  rode  from  Land's  End  to  .John 
O'Oroat's.  He  was  author  of  the  article  "Short- 
hand," in  the  ENcycLOP.EDi.-i  Britannica.  He  had 
accepted  the  Lord  Almoner's  ■  professorship  of ' 
Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and  was  settled  at  Shaikh 
Othman,  near  Aden,  as  a  missionary,  when  his 
promising  career  was  cut  short  by  fever,  May  10. 
1887. 

FALCONET,  a  name  used  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  for  a  small  field-gun.  The  ball  weighed 
from  one  to  two  pounds ;  and  the  gun  from  five  to 
fifteen  hundred  weight. 

FALOONIDyE,  a  large  family  of  birds  of  prey 
The  muscular  strength  and  power  of  flight;  the 
habit  of  preying  ujwn  living  animals,  and  that  in 
da'^  light;  the  world-wide  representation  by  over 
SOj  species,  are  to  be  noted.  The  beak  is  rather 
short,  but  very  strong,  and  highest  at  the  root;  the 
partition  between  the  nostrils  is  complete;  the 
upper  margin  of  the  eye-socket  projects;  the  feet 
bear  strong,  sharp,  rending  claws  and  large  sole- 
pads.  The  family  includes  the  falcons  par  excel- 
lence; the  eagles;  the  buzzards;  the  kites;  the 
hawks;  the  hsrriers;  and  the  caracaras. 

FALDSTOOL,  a  small  desk  in  churches  in  Eng- 
land, at  whicli  the  litany  should  be  sung  or  said. 
Tlie  name  is  also  given  to  a  folding  stool  used  by 
Koman  Catholic  bishops  and  other  prelates  on 
certain  occasions. 

FALEME,  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries 
of  the  Senegal.  It  rises  in  Futa-.Jallon,  flows  north 
and  joins  the  main  stream  above  Bakol.  About 
1:^0  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Falemtf  is  inter- 
rupted by  rapids  and  waterfalls.  Up  to  that  point 
il  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  during  two 
nionthn  of  the  vear. 

FALERNIAN  WINE,  one  of  the  favorite  wines 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  described  by  Horace  as  sur- 
passing all  other  wines  then  in  repute;  but  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  Falernian  wine  had  begun  to  decline 
in  quality. 

FALK,  Paul  Ludwig  Adalbert,  German  jurist 
and  statesman,  born  at  Metschkau  in  Silesia,  Aug. 
iO,  1827,  and  educated  at  tlie  gymnasium  and  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau.  He  began  his  legal  career  in 
1847,  and  in  1862  became  counselor  of  the  court  of 
appeals  at  Glogan,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  in  1867  was  elected 
representative  of  Glogau.  In  1868  he  was  assigned 
as  privy  counselor  to  the  ministry  o(  justice,  and 
was  employed  in  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  the 
German  Empire.  ]\Iade  a  representative  of  Prus- 
sia in  the  im|)erial  council.  Dr.  Falk  was  minister 
of  public  worship  and  instruction  in  1872,  when 
Prince  I'isnuux'k  decided  on  curtailing  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  and  it  was  he 
who  brought  forward  the  repressive  measures  (see 
Britannica,  Vol.  X,  (i.  513).  It  was  through  the  ag- 
itation causi^d  by  the  passage  and  attempt  to  en- 
force these  laws  that  Dr.  Falk's  name  became 
■widely  knowiL  When  negotiations  -wen-  begun  for 
thn  restoration  of  harmony  between  ciiurch  and 
stats  he  relired  fi'oni  n(Iic(>.  A  peerage  was  offered 
to  him,  which  he  accepted  for  his  son.  In  1882  he 
was  appointed  Jo  the  presidency  of  the  court  at 
Hamm. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  otherwise  cilled  Les 
lies  Mitliiuiiies,  a  British  colony  in  the  South  At- 
lantic,  tor  liistory  and  earlier  statistics,  see  Britan- 


nica, Vol.  IX,  pp.  14-16.  South  Georgia,  an  island 
800  miles  east-southeast,  has  been  annexed  to  tha 
colony.  Its  area  is  1,570  square  miles,  but  it  is 
snow-covered,  sterile,  and  uninhabited.  Tbs  orss- 
ent  area  of  the  Falklands  is  8,070  square  miles, 
with  a  total  population  of  1,890.  The  chief  town  is 
Stanley,  with  a  population  of  700.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  the  governor,  assisted  by 
an  executive  council  and  a  legislative  council. 
There  were  in  1889  two  government  schools,  with 
142  pupils;  one  private  school  with  71  pupils, 
and  one  school  at  Darwin  with  22  pupils.  There 
are  no  naval  or  military  forces.  The  total  rev- 
enue lor  1889  was  £8,628;  expenditures,  £9,720; 
imports,  £.55,716;  and  exports,  £116,102.  Sheep- 
farming  is  the  chief  industry,  2,325,154  acres  being 
devoted  to  sheep  pasturage.  In  1887  there  were  in 
the  colony  2,173  horses,  8,169  cattle,  and  582,410 
sheep. 

FALL,  the  name  applied  in  theology  to  the 
change  of  state  with  respect  to  sin  which  befell 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden.  The  Fall  was  due  to  an 
external  temptation  offered  by  the  devil,  and  sin 
and  a  corrupted  nature  are  the  inheritanoe 
tlirough  the  first  sinners  of  all  their  natural  de- 
'  scendants. 

F^ALLACY,  the  incorrect  performance  of  the 
process  of  reasoning  so  as  to  lead  to  error.  Tho 
science  of  logic  reduces  sound  rea.soning  to  certain 
rules,  and  when  any  of  these  rules  are  violated  a 
logical  fallacy  is  the  result.  The  time-honored  di- 
vision was  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  error 
lay  in  tl\e  form  of  the  reasoning  or  in  the  vialler; 
the  formal  were  entitled  in  dielione,or  those  appear- 
ing in  tlie  expression;  the  material  were  entitled 
exira  dicliovein,  implying  that  the  fault  could  not 
be  detected  from  the  language,  but  must  be  sought 
in  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  or  subject-mat- 
ter. Other  classifications  have  been  carried  out. 
but  owing  to  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  inaccu- 
rate and  confused  modes  of  thought  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  at  once  complete  and  rig- 
orously scientific. 

FALL  CITY,  the  county -seat  ot  Richardso« 
county,  Nel).,  in  (he  Great  Nemaha  Valley,  9  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  contains  flour  mills, 
pork-packing  house,  a  foundry,  a  broom  factory, 
a  windmill  factorv,  and  steam  elevators.. 

FALLING  BODIES.  All  bodies,  no  matter  how 
luiequal  in  weight,  fall  in  the  same  time  in  mevo, 
from  any  given  height.  It  is  the  resistance  of  t!ip 
atniosiihere  only  which  causes  the  difference  of 
time  in  descent,  the  descent  itself  being  caused  by 
gravity.  Exijeriment  has  proved  that  a  body  moy- 
ing  freely  through  space  fails  16.1  feet  a  second, 
and  that,  continuing  its  course,  it  would  during 
the  next  second  pass  through  a  space  ot  32.2  feet, 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  ot 
gravity. 

FALLOUX,  Alfred  Pierue,  Comte  de,  Frencfc 
statesman,  born  at  Angers,  May  7,  1811,  died  Jan. 
7,  1886.  He  first  became  known  by  his  HiMnire  d4 
Louis  XVI  (IS40),  a  Legitimist  work  ;  and  Ilistoirt 
de  Pie  I'  (1844).  As  a  Legitimist  he  was  elected  t» 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1846.  He  recognized  (h« 
Repul>lic  in  1848,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  when  Louis  Napoleon  wai 
elected  president,  was  made  mir.ister  of  public  in- 
struction. He  retired  from  public  lite  in  1.851,  be- 
came one  of  the  e<lit«rs  of  the  "  Correspondent "  i» 
18,5,5.  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy  in  185(1 
Among  his  later  works  fire-  Mtninme  iSwetrliine,  xn' 
Vie  r/.sv'.'!  (HneimilSbU) ;  Die  Anxd' A//rieulture  0863) ; 
a.nd  (^nesl ions  M(in<trelii(/n.es  {\^7'^).  He  also  edited 
a  collection  of  the  letters  of  Madame  SwetcluiM 
(1866). 
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FALLOWS,  Samuel,  an  American  Reformed 
Episcopal  cliurcli  bishop,  born  in  1S35.  In  1859  he 
became  vice-president  of  Gainesville,  Wis,,  Uni- 
versity, and  in  ISOl  was  ordained  in  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  church.  He  served  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general.  Later  he  was 
a  pastor  in  Milwaukee,  and  in  1871  became  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Wisconsin, 
twice  receiving  a  reelection.  In  1874  he  became 
president  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  In 
1875  he  was  made  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Reformed 
Episcopal  church,  Chicago,  and  the  following  year 
became  editor  of  the  "Appeal,"  the  organ  of  tlie 
Reformed  Episcopal  church.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  he  was  chosen  bishop.  From  1864  to  1874  he 
was   regent  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

FALL  RIVER,  a  city  of  Massachusetts  (see  Bri- 
tannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  16).  Fall  River  has  now  be- 
come the  greatest  cotton  manufacturing  center  in 
America.  In  1891  the  number  of  cotton  manufac- 
turing companies  was  40,  owning  65  mills,  with  an 
incorporated  capital  of  if20,643,000,  and  a  probable 
investment  of  .^40,000,000.  These  mills  contained 
2,128,228  spindles,  which  is  nearly  one-sixth  of  all 
the  spindles  in  the  country,  and  about  one-fifth  of 
all  in  New  England.  The  mills  contain  49,586 
looms,  and  manufacture  three-fifths  of  all  Ameri- 
can print  cloths.  The  bleaching  and  dyeing  of 
cotton  goods  is  carried  on  extensively,  as  is  also 
the  printing  of  calicoes.  The  streets  of  the  city 
are  broad,  well  shaded  and  paved,  and  lighted  with 
both  gas  and  electricity.  The  United  States  Cus- 
tom-house and  postoflice  building  is  one  of  the 
finest  Government  buildings  in  the  country.  It  is 
built  of  gray  rock-faced  ashlar,  with  trimmings  of 
red  and  gray  granite,  and  was  completed  in  1880. 
The  city  hall  is  also  a  fine  building.  The  city  is 
well  supplied  with  excellent  schools.  The  city  an- 
nually appropriates  ifl75,000  for  the  support  of  the 
high  school,  which  has  English,  classical,  and 
mixed  courses.  The  Durfee  High  School  building 
was  donated  to  the  city  in  1887,  and  is  a  stately 
granite  structure,  thoroughly  equipped,  with  as- 
tronomical observatory,  and  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  A  free  public  library  contains 
36,000  volumes.  Population  in  1880, 47,883 ;  in  1890, 
74.351. 

FALLS  OF  JIONTMORENCY,  a  cataract  ot  250 
feet,  where  the  Montmorency  River  empties  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Quebec,  Can.  Singular  ice 
cones  form  here  in  winter. 

FALMOUTH,  a  seaside  resort  of  Barnstable 
county,  Mass.,  at  the  west  end  of  Cape  Cod,  on 
Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

FALSE  B.JLY,an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  in  Cape 
Colony,  Africa,  its  west  side  being  formed  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about  22  miles  in  length 
and  brepdth.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Cape  naval 
squadron. 

FALSETTO,  a  term  in  singing  for  the  highest 
register  of  a  man's  voice,  which  joins  the  natural 
or  chest-voice,  and  which,  by  practice,  may  be  so 
blended  with  the  chest-voice  as  to  make  no  per- 
ceivable break. 

FALSIFYING  RECORDS.  Injuring  or  falsify- 
ing any  of  the  documents  of  a  court  of  justice  is, 
by  several  statutes,  made  a  serious  offense.  Any 
person  obliterating,  injuring,  or  destroying  any 
record,  writ,  etc.,  or  any  original  document  belong- 
ing to  any  court  of  record  or  of  ejuity,  is  guilty  of 
felony,  and  is  liable  to  be  punislied  by  two  years' 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  hibor. 

Faluns,  a  term  given  by  the  agriculturists  of 
Touraine  to  shelly  sand  and  marl,  wliicli  they  use 
as  manure,  and  applied  by  geologists  to  the  de- 
posits from  whicli  thpy  are  obtained. 


FAMA,  the  goddess  of  rumor,  a  personification 
whicli  appears  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  poets. 
Sophocles  makes  her  the  child  of  Hope;  Virgil,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Terra,  and  sister  of  Encela- 
dus  and  Cceus. 

FAMA  CLAMOSA:  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  or 
Scotland,  a  widespread  and  prevailing  report  im- 
puting immoral  conduct  to  a  minister,  probationer, 
or  elder  of  the  church. 

FAMILIAR,  or  Famili.\r  Spirit,  a  supernatural 
being  in  attendance  upon  a  magician,  wizard,  or 
other  professor  of  the  black  art.  The  word  familiar 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Latin  fannilus  (a  do- 
mestic, a  slave).  The  belief  in  such  spirits  goes 
far  back  into  the  history  of  the  race.  We  read  of 
them  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who  admonishes  his 
countrymen  to  "regard  not  them  that  have 
familiar  spirits"  (Lev.  xix,  31),  which  would  imply 
the  prevalence  of  the  superstition  among  the 
Egyptians. 

FAMILY:  in  zoological  classification,  an  alliance 
of  nearly  related  genera. 

FAMINE  PORT,  an  abortive  settlement  of  Spain 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Strait  of  JIagellan.  It 
owes  its  name  to  the  death,  by  starvation,  of  the 
Spanish  garrison. 

FANARIOTS,  the  general  name  given  to  the 
Greeks  inhabiting  the  Fanar,  or  Fanal,  in  Con- 
stantinople. They  first  appear  in  history  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

FANDANGO,  an  old  Spanish  national  dance  in 
|-time.  It  is  danced  most  gracefully  in  the  south 
country,  usually  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  guitar, 
while  the  dancers  beat  time  with  castanets.  It 
proceeds  gradually  from  a  slow  and  uniform  to  the 
liveliest  motion,  and  expresses  vividly  all  the 
gradations  of  the  passion  of  love. 

FANEUIL,  Peter  (1700-43),  an  American  mer- 
chant. In  1842  he  built  at  his  own  cost,  as  a  gift  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  a  public  market-house.  This  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761,  but  was  rebuilt  in 
1763,  and  in  1775  was  used  as  a  theater.  During  the 
Revolutionary  period  it  was  the  usual  meeting- 
place  of  the  patriots,  and  gained  the  name  of 
"  the  cradle  of  American  Liberty." 

FANFARE,  the  French  name  of  a  short  and 
lively  military  call  executed  on  brass  instruments. 
It  was  first  introduced  by  the  Arabs. 

FANG:  in  the  technical  terminology  of  the  law 
of  Scotland,  a  thief  taken  wit)i  the  Jang  is  one  appre- 
hended while  carrying  stolen  goods  on  his  person.. 
The  fangs  of  a  dog  or  of  a  serpent  are  its  teeth 
with  which  it  catches  or  holds. 

FANINO  FAVENTINO,  a  Protestant  martyr  of 
Italy,  who,  being  arrested  at  Bagna  Cavallo  in 
1548,  was  visited  in  prison  by  many  distinguished 
Italians.  Pope  Julius  III  condemned  him  to  the 
stake.  He  was  strangled  and  his  body  burned  in 
1550. 

FANNER,  a  machine  employed  to  winnow  grain, 
driven  by  hand  or  machinery.  In  passing  through 
the  machine  the  grain  is  rapidly  agitated  in  a 
sieve,  and  as  it  falls  through  a  strong  current  of 
wind,  created  by  a  rotary  fan,  the  chafif  is  blown 
out  at  one  end,  while  the  cleansed  particles  fall 
out  an  orifice  beneath. 

FANNING,  a  coral  island  in  the  Pacific,  lying 
in  3°  51'  N.  lat.  and  159°  22'  W.  long.  It  has  about 
150  inhabitants,  and  was  formally  annexed  by 
Britain  in  1.8SS,  as  lying  in  the  path  of  a  possible 
submarine  cable  between  Canada  and  Australia, 
Fanning  Island  is  also  called  American  Island, 
Tlie  name  of  Fanning  Islands  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  group  comprising  Fanning.  ("Christmas,  New 
York  or  Washington,  Jarvis,  and  V^almyra  Is- 
laiuis. 
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FAN    PALM— FARM 


FAN  PALM,  a  name  common  to  all  those  palms 
which  have  fan-shaped  (palmate)  leaves,  as  the 
Chamasrops  humilis,  of  Europe,  the  palmetto  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  talipot  of  Ceylon. 

FANNING  ISLAND.    See  Pacific  Island. 

FANTASIA,  a  title  given  to  an  instrumental 
composition  whose  form  cannot  be  classified  under 
any  of  the  recognized  species,  but  is  a  product  of 
the  individual  fancy  of  the  composer.  In  the 
music  of  the  last  two  centuries  it  was  applied  to 
pieces  containing  imitative  passages,  similar  to  the 
vocal  madrigal.  The  modern  fantasia  is  usually  a 
pot-pourri — a  medley  of  favorite  airs,  with  inter- 
mediate "  brilliant"  passages. 

FAN-TKACERY  VAULTING,  a  kind  of  Late 
Gothic  vaulting  (15th  and  16th  centuries),  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  fan.  The  ribs  or 
veins  spring  from  one  point,  the  cap  of  the  vault- 
ing shaft,  and  radiate  with  the  same  curvature, 
and  at  equal  intervals,  round  the  surface  of  an  in- 
verted curved  cone  or  polygon,  till  they  reach  the 
semi-circular  or  polygonal  ribs  which  bound  the 
upper  part  of  the  cone  and  divide  the  roof  horizon- 
tally at  the  ridge  level  into  diamond  and  other 
patterns.  The  spaces  between  the  ribs  are  filled 
with  foils  and  cusps,  resembling  the  tracery  of  a 
Gothic  window  ;  hence  the  name  fan-tracer;/. 

FARAPIZATION:  in  medicine,  the  application 
of  Faradic  or  inductive  electricity  to  the  animal 
frame.    It  is  named  after  Faraday. 

FAREWELL,  Cape,  the  southern  extremity 
of  Greenland.  It  is  generally  beset  with  ice,  which 
appears  to  come  from  the  northeast,  and  sweep 
around  into  Davis  Strait.  It  lies  in  latitude  59° 
49'  north,  and  longitude  43°  54'  west. 

FARGO,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Cass  county, 
North  Dakota,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  opposite  jMoorehead, 
Minn.  It  is  a  great  wheat  market,  has  the  largest 
farm-machinery  depot  in  the  northwest,  con- 
tains a  Presbyterian  seminary,  Roman  Catholic 
academy.  Congregational  College,  and  is  furnished 
with  water  works,  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  a 
telephone  system. 

FARIBAULT,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Rice 
county,  Minn.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Straight 
and  Cannon  Rivers.  It  contains  a  number  of 
manufactories,  a  State  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  an  Episcopal  divinity  college,  and  five 
seminaries. 

FARINA,  a  Latin  term  for  meal  or  flour,  which 
term  has  been  adopted  into  other  languages,  and 
is  frequently  employed  in  scientific  and  popular 
works.  The  pollen  of  flowers  gathered  by  bees  is 
called  farina,  and  many  substances  which  agree 
with  the  meal  of  corn-plants  or  Cerealia  in  con- 
taining much  starch. 

FARISAN  ARCHIPELAGO,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  southeast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Farsan  Kebeer,  31  miles  long,  and  Farsan  Seg- 
geer,  18  miles  long.  In  latitude  16°  30'  north,  and 
longitude  41°  45'  to  42°  10'  east. 

FARM,  a  tract  of  land,  consisting  usually  of 
grass  lands,  meadow,  pasture,  tillage,  and  wood- 
land, devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  under 
the  management  of  tlie  owner,  or  a  tenant. 
In  the  United  States,  with  a  land  area  of  1,900,800,- 
OOO  acres,  in  1880  there  were  4,008,907  farms,  with  a 
total  farming  area  of  53(5,081,835  acres.  Of  this 
area  284,771,042  acres  was  improved  land,  and  251,- 
310,773  unimproved,  thus  giving  an  average  of  71 
acres  of  improved,  and  (i2  acres  of  unimproved 
land  to  each  farm  In  18S0  the  value  of  the  total 
improved  farming  land  of  the  United  States  was 
$10,197,09(1,776 ;  the  value  o?  farming  implements 
and  fliachinery  $406.520,055 ;  and  the  value  of  farm 


products  of  1879,  $2,213,402,564.  The  census  of  1880 
showed  the  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  of  im- 
proved land  to  be  52  per  cent  of  the  improved  land 
of  1870;  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farms  to  be 
30.7  per  cent ;  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  im- 
plements to  be  52  per  cent. 

AvER.\GE  Yields  and  Values  of  Fakm  Crops  for 
Ten  Ye.\ks. — An  examination  of  the  report  of  the 
statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department, 
bearing  date  June  16, 1890,  shows  a  wide  range  in 
both  yield  and  value  per  acre  during  the  last  dec- 
ade. Tobacco  has  the  highest  average,  $61.51. 
That  of  potatoes  is  $38.34.  Cotton,  the  third  in 
order,  drops  to  $15.69.  Hay  makes  an  average  of 
$11.08.  The  cereals  fall  below  $10  per  acre,  ex- 
cepting only  barley,  which  is  not  grown  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumption, and  averages  $12.76 per  acre;  28  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  of  wheat  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  average  for  corn  is  $9.47 ;  that  of  rye, 
$8.27;  of  buckwheat,  $8.24;  and  of  oats,  $8.16. 

The  cost  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  tobacco  and  potatoes 
Is  considerable,  yet  the  opportunity  for  larger  net  returns  for 
superintendency  and  use  of  land  is  greater  in  the  case  ot 
large  gross  returns  per  acre.  Considering  the  cost  of  picking 
and  ginuing,  as  well  as  the  labor  of  eultnation,  the  value  oi 
cotton  per  acre  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  cereals.  The 
value  of  cereals  suggests  an  excess  of  breadth  cultivated  and 
a  minimum  of  labor  in  cultivatlou,  which  account  for  the 
low  yields  and  small  net  profits.  It  indicates  the  fact  that 
the  era  of  extensive  culture  aw*aits  the  scarcity  and  appre- 
ciating value  of  fresh  lands.  The  extremes  in  value  per  acre 
of  corii  are  .$24.32  and  $G.19.  Eighteen  States  and  Territories 
averaged  above  $1.5.  Half  of  these  are  east  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  north  of  Delaware ;  the  other  half  ou  the  Pacific  coast  and 
In  the  Rocliy  Mountain  region.  In  the  former  the  cause  is 
found  in  large  yield  and  high  prices,  both  the  result  of  de- 
mand for  consumption  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion engaged  in  non-agricultural  industries.  In  the  latter 
the  climate  is  not  so  well  suited  to  maize,  and  mining  and 
manufacturing  stimulate  demand.  Where  prices  are  lowest 
there  is  either  an  excessive  production  or  a  very  low  rate  of 
yield.  It  requires  nearly  four  acres  in  South  Carolina  to 
equal  the  value  of  one  iii  New  Hampshire,  and  it  requires 
more  than  three  acres  in  Nebraska,  which  makes  the  highest 
average  rate  of  vield,  to  produce  the  value  of  one  In  the  Gran- 
ite State.  These  diverse  results  depend  far  more  upon  ine- 
qualities in  distribution  of  population,  and  especially  in  the 
ratio  of  consumers  to  producers,  than  upon  climate  or  soil. 
In  wheat  and  other  cereals,  potatoes,  hay,  and  all  farm  prod- 
ucts of  general  geographical  distribution,  similar  differences 
are  found  to  result  from  similar  causes. 

The  tabulation  of  rate  of  yield  per  acre  makes 
the  following  averages  for  10  years,  which  are 
stated  in  connection  with  averages  of  value  per 
acre: 


Yearly  Productions. 


Corn,      bushels 
Wheat,         " 
Oats,  " 

Kye,  " 

Barley,  " 
Buckwheat " 
Potatoes.  ** 
Tobacco,  pounds 
Cotton,  " 
Hay,   tons 


Value. 


Yield. 


$9.47 

24.1 

9.9.5 

12.0 

S.16 

26.6 

8.27 

11.9 

12.76 

21.7 

8.24 

12.8 

88..S4 

76.2 

61.51 

727.1 

i.i.tia 

1B.S.1 

11.U8 

1.19 

The  past  decade  has  been  marked  by  several 
years  of  drought,  which  have  reduced  the  rais  of 
yield  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  decade, 
a  period  comparatively  exempt  from  dry  seasons. 
•The  years  of  suflicient  rainfall  show  no  diminution 
of  rate  of  yield. 

The  tal)les  following  show  the  average  yield  and 
value  per  acre  by  States  of  the  variotis  farm  crops 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  1880  to  1890,  inclusive. 

See  Agriculture,  in  these  Revisions  and  Addi» 
tions.    Also  iee  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  pp.  219-416. 
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FARM   CROPS. 


Statea  and  Territories. 


Coru  (Maize). 


Average 
value 

per  acre. 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Wheat. 


Oats 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Average 

value 
per  «ere. 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Rye. 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Barley. 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont.. 

Massachusetts  .. 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
Soath  Carolina.. 

Georgia  

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois   

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California. 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Ariaona 

Dakota.. . . 


$24.2.> 

24.32 

2S.1S 

22.94 

22.9S 

20.94 

18.39 

n.Xi 

17.16 

9.0.5 

11.8.S 

8.46 

7.15 

0.19 

6.81 

7  22 

7.C9 

8.47 

9.M 

9.52 

10.07 

8.92 

11.80 

9.97 

13.16 

13:16 

10.84 

9.38 

ll.Ot 

ICSti 

S.63 

8.94 

7.90 

7.5^ 

18.99 

16.8.5 

17.60 

17.77 

16.73 

8.67 


Bushels 
32.2 
32.7 


31.6 
30.2 
30.1 
29.8 
30.5 
31.0 
19.2 
24.1 
16.S 
12.2 

9.4 
10.5 

9.7 
12.7 
14.3 
16.0 
IS.O 
19.7 
20.0 
23.4 
23.8 
30.9 
28.9 
28.9 
26.7 
27.2 
29,6 
30.9 
27.4 
28.5 
32.8 
27.9 
23.S 
21.6 
26.7 
20.9 
25.4 


17.42 
18.24 
19.75 
20.74 


19.14 
15.03 
13..5S 
12.66 
11.67 
19.09 
8.05 
6.42 
6.73 
7.01 


6.60 
6.35 


9.25 

7.23 

5.95 

9.63 

8.23 

12.42 

13.40 

ll.SO 

11.32 

10.03 

9.31 

7..56 

9.23 

9.41 

0.87 

10.3:5 

12.02 

15.96 

16.22 

12.73 

7.52 


Bushels, 
13.6 
14.4 
16.9 
16.3 


16.6 

14.7 
12.9 
12.6 
11.6 
12.2 
8.2 
6.0 
5.7 
6.0 


6.0 
5.7 


10.0 
7.5 

6.7 
.  10.2 

9.4 
13.6 
15.2 
13.1 
13.4 
12.0 
12.5 

10..; 

11.7 
13.9 
11.1 
12.5 
16.3 
17.6 
19.5 
IS.S 
11.9 


12.42 
14.68 
13.87 
14.44 
13.52 
12.82 
11.12 
10.57 
10.51 
7.82 
7.29 
4.73 
4.56 
6.1S 
5.S5 
7.04 
0.36 
6.40 
7.07 
9.98 
7.68 
5.20 
0.-17 
(i.:u> 
9.73 
10.44 
7.88 
8.95 
8.68 
S.63 

7.:u 

6.96 
6.« 
5.78 
13.74 
11.48 
18.15 
14.97 


Bushels 
28.3 
32.3 
33.1 
29.9 
27.9 
28.1 
28.5 
26.7 
28.0 
28.1 
20.1 
11.9 

9.5 
10.3 

9.8 
10.2 
10.8 
11.0 
12.5 
23.4 
16.9 
13.7 
17.7 
18.2 
30.9 
32.3 
27.5 
34.2 
30.4 
33.1 
32.3 
26.0 
2S.0 
29.1 
26.2 
27.9 
29.8 
31.2 


12.26 
9.9S 

11  .a5 

12.46 
10.49 
10.89 
8.51 
7.75 
7.34 
5.50 
7.13 
4.71 
4.82 
5.09 
6.07 


6.28 
7.29 
11.19 
8.51 
6.57 
4.67 
6.09 
6.23 
7.61 
7.69 
6.97 


7.20 
6.42 
6.66 
6.12 
5.51 
SM 
11 .88 


7.21 


Bushels 
13.0 
11.0 
14.5 
14.3 
12.1 
13.5 
11.9 
10.8 
10.6 

8.3 
10.3 

6.9 
^5.8 

4.6 

5.5 


5.5 

6.5 

S.3 

9.7 

7.4 

6.2 

8.5 

9.0 

12.0 

12.0 

11.4 

15.5 

13.4 

14.5 

12.9 

11.8 

15.2 

13.S 

10.5 

15.9 


17.1 


16.02 
16.34 
18.05 
18.77 
19.13 
16.43 
16.91 
13.66 
14.74 


20.47 
12.01 
9.65 
14.88 
13.57 


U.38 


10.79 


9.27 
12.98 
14.15 
15.00 
15.96 
14.96 
12.88 
12.67 
10.93 
10.34 
12.04 
7.90 
7.59 
12.77 
14.25 
18.29 
17.43 
14.03 
9.02 


Bushels. 
21.6 
21.8 
24.7 
23.2 
23.9 
21.5 
22.7 
17.0 
20.1 


25.5 
16.1 
11.0 
14.2 


15.9 


13.4 
19.3 
21.0 
20.6 
23.1 
21.8 
21.0 
22.7 
23.1 
21.8 
20.3 
1S.9 
19.6 
20.4 
26.0 
22.3 
24.5 
19.9 
21.3 
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FARM    CROPS    (Contmued). 


States  and  Territories. 


Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico- 
Utah 

Washington.. 
Wyoming 


Corn   (Maize). 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


$18.28 
20.12 
15.0i 
13.54 
17.50 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Bushels 
23.2 
25.2 
19.9 
19.7 
24.3 


Wheat. 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


$14.17 
14.48 
12.93 
12.71 
12.16 
M.S7 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Bushels. 
17.1 
17.6 
13.6 
17.2 

i;., 

18.0 


Oats. 


coverage 

value 

per  acre. 


$15.09 
15.24 
10.78 
11.29 
15.08 
13.78 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Bushels, 
30.9 
32.6 
22.7 
26.8 
30.0 
29.7 


Rye. 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


$8.41 


6.85 
11.17 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Bushelj^ 
13.(1 


10.8 
15.1 


Barley. 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


$18.06 
18.03 
14.98 
12.60 
16.54 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Bushels. 
27.2 
27.2 
19.6 
22.6 
29.1 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . . 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  Yorli 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia  

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arliansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucliy 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


Buckwheat. 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


$10.14 

10.90 

10.88 

10.01 

8.2.5 

8.49 

8.22 

8.34 

8.42 

9.45 

8.84 

7.01 

16.10 


5.66 
6.66 
6.KS 
8.21 
.S.75 
7.72 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


Bushels 
18.1 
17.4 
18.2 
11.2 
10.4 
12.1 
13.4 
11.9 
13.0 
14.3 
13.0 
10.8 
9.7 


8.5 
10.0 

9.5 
11.0 
13.3 
10.4 


Potatoes. 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


$.51.48 
46.64 
47.06 
61.97 
C2..55 
53.60 
.37.79 
47.26 
37.59 
37.77 
37.08 
34.29 
38.33 
46.11 
53.10 
05.65 
55.02 
53.01 
54.03 
58.21 
47.14 
30.49 
34.90 
30.90 
33.54 
32.02 
31.00 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


Bushels 
94.5 
S9.3 
97.7 
95.5 
91.8 
80.6 
78.0 
77.6 
73.0 
66.3 
67.8 
00.7 
60.7 
550 
58.8 
68.3 
62.1 
62.3 
62.8 
62.5 
68.5 
59.2 
65.7 
61.3 
68.7 
76.7 
66.0 


Tobacco. 


Average 

yield 
per  aci-e. 


$204.28 


196.58 
1.59.56 


143.22 


44.24 
44 .8.5 
51.21 


rounds. 


1417.1 
1339.6 


1205.3 


662.7 
596.1 
480.S 


50.22 

578.0 

48.30 

645.4 

56.29 

609.5 

5S.63 

755.2 

67.28 

912.8 

64,24 

50:5.0 

49.43 

721.7 

Cotton. 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


$13.96 
16.26 
14.40 
1.3.11 
11J6 
12.43 
17.21 
20.8:5 
16.92 
20.08 
16.54 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Pounds. 


158.9 
180.7 
157.8 
145.9 
106.4 
140.1 
191.4 
2:52.7 
19:V1 
229.8 
189.2 


Hay. 


Average 

value 
per  acre. 


$11.31 
11.08 
11.08 
18.82 
16.19 
15.91 
13.67 
16.79 
14.00 
14.60 
14.47 
13.&4 
13.45 
15.71 
17.31 
16.37 
16.54 
16.16 
14.50 
12.20 
13.90 
14.14 
10.41 
12.70 
12.71 
13.22 
1 1 .35 


Average 

yield 
per  acre 


Tons. 
.97 
.93 
l.OS 
1.09 
.96 
.99 
1.11 
1.09 
1.14 
l.M 
1.07 
1.10 
1.16 
1.15 
1.23 
.98 
1.21 
1.28 
1.22 
1.26 
1.23 
1.21 
1.01 
1.16 
1.81 
1.23 
1.26 
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FARM    CROPS   (Contintted). 


Buckwheat. 

Potatoes. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Hay. 

States  and  Territories, 

Average 

value 
per  acre. 

Average 

yield 
per  aCTL-. 

.Vverage 

value 
l^er  acre. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

Average 

value 
per  acre. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

Average 

value 
per  acre. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

Average 

value 
per  acre. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

$7.65 
6.75 
6.82 
7.60 
7.81 
8.72 
7.25 
1.5.69 
10.23 

Bushels. 
10.3 
10.3 
10.5 
10.9 
11.4 
!1.1 
10.2 
20.8 
14.2 

$;».24 
35.96 
35.43 
32.51 
.32.37 
40.07 
30.68 
56.61 
47  75 
76  25 
.53,12 
50.65 
&5.17 
58.62 
73.03 
61.27 
37.89 
54.91 
58.91 

Bushels. 
71.9 
81.9 
92.3 
79.3 
70.3 
66.7 
74.1 
86.8 

100.0 
91.1 
89.3 
63.8 
83.0 

101.3 

107.4 
78.3 
90.5 

117.1 
95.5 

$4S.1S 
101.45 

Pounds. 
651.9 
967.2 

$10.26 
9.21 
6.76 
6.39 
9.38 
5.55 
4.82 
16.02 
14.45 
12.95 
15.76 
13.71 
5.1U 
11.26 
12.58 
13.52 
8.35 
13.10 
fl.41 

Tons. 
1.29 

1.17 

1.32 

1.22 

Missouri 

63.27 

802.4 

1.20 

1.28 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon. 

Nevada  . . . 

1.31 

1.39 

1.39 

1.24 

1.25 

Arizona 

1.07 

6.80 

11.3 

1.30 

1.19 

Montana       .        .... 

1.15 

1.08 

Utah 

1.^ 

1.31 

_ 

\ 

1.17 

1 

FARMINGTON,  a  village  of  Hartford  county, 
Coim.,  on  Farmington  River.  It  has  important 
manufactories,  and  a  ladies'  seminary. 

FARMINGTOX,  the  county -seat  of  Franklin 
county,  yie.  It  contains  a  State  normal  school, 
other  excellent  schools,  machine  shops,  saw, 
shingle  and  clapboard  mills,  a  drum  factory,  a 
spool  factory,  andcorn-canuing  establishments. 

FAHMIXGTOX,  a  village  of  Dakota  county, 
Minn.,  containing  a  flouring-mill,  and  shoe  and  car- 
riage manufactories.  It  has  a  large  wheat  eleva- 
tor and  is  located  in  a  wheat-growing  region. 

F.\RMIXGTOX,  a  village  of  Stafford  county, 
K.  H.  It  has  a  high  school  and  manufactories  of 
lumber,  boots  and  shoes. 

F.\RMVILLE,  the  county-seat  of  Prince  Edward 
county,  Va.,  on  the  Appomattox  River,  70  miles 
southwest  of  Richmond.  The  tobacco  trade  is  the 
principal  business  and  the  place  contains  tobacco 
factories,  and  a  female  college.  Hampden-Sydney 
College  and  tlie  Union  Theological  Seminary  are 
located  seven  miles  distant. 

FARNHAM,  Eliz.^  Woodson  (1815-64),  an  Ameri- 
can philantliropist,  wife  of  Thomas  .lelTerson  Farn- 
hain.  In  1844  she  became  matron  of  the  Xew 
York  State-prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and  in  1848  be- 
came connected  with  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  at  Boston,  From  1S49  to  1856 
she  was  in  California,  and  in  1S59  organized  a  so- 
ciety in  New  York  to  assist  destitute  women  to 
find   homes   in  the   West.      Subseijuently   she  re- 


turned to  California.  She  wrote  several  books 
about  her  experiences  in  the  West. 

FARNHAM,  Thom.\s  Jefferson  (1804-48),  an 
American  author.  In  1839  he  organized  and  took 
charge  of  a  small  expedition  across  the  continent 
from  Vermont.  AVhile  in  California  he  obtained  the 
release  of  a  large  number  of  American  and  English 
citizens,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Mexican 
government.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
concerning  his  travels. 

FARO,  or  Pn.\RO,  a  game  at  cards  of  the  nature 
of  hazard,  played  chiefly  by  gamblers. 

FARMERS-GENER.\L  (Fr.  fcrmiers  giniratu). 
the  name  given  to  a  privileged  association  in 
France,  wiiicli  tlourislied  previous  to  the  revolution 
of  1789.  The  members  were  granted  the  privilege 
of  collecting  tlie  taxes  on  certain  branches  of  the 
revenues  of  the  nation.  This  system  of  tax-gath- 
ering became  general  in  France  from  the  year 
ISKCwIien  Krancis  I  let  out  the  gnhtllf  or  salt-tas 
in  this  way.  The  privileges  of  the  position  were 
sold  to  the" highest  bidder;  but  they  were  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  king's  favorites.  The  powers, 
riglits,  and  duties  of  the  class  were  defined  by 
special  decrees;  but,  however  severe  may  have 
been  the  fiscal  laws  against  fraud  and  contraband, 
it  is  notorious  (hat  shortly  before  the  revolution 
abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  description  had  demor- 
alized the  system  and  the  men.  During  the  revolu- 
tion most  of  these  obnoxious  tax-gatherers  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  the  innocent  -'Pi.^ng  them  being  oc- 
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casionally  confounded  with  the  guilty.  About 
thirty  farmers-general  were  executed  in  1794. 
Fanners  of  the  revenue  were  also  a,n  institution  of 
ancient  Rome.  Tolls  on  roads  and  duties  of  various 
kinds  were  at  one  time  formed  also  in  Great  Britain. 
FAK.AIEKS'  ORGANIZATIONS.  The  earliest  of 
the  great  farmers'  organizations  was  that  of  the 
Patrons  of  Industry,  a  secret  order,  with  ritual  and 
"degrees  of  woric"  suggested  by  those  of  the  Ma- 
sonic and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities.  The  scheme 
■was  devised  and  formulated  and  publicly  an- 
nounced Aug.  5,  1867,  by  AVilliam  Saunders,  then 
Superintendent  of  the  I'nited  States  Government 
Gardens  and  Conservatories  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Saunders  (who  up  to  that  date 
had  not  been  connected  with  any  secret  society), 
were  O.  H.  Kelley,  J.  R.  Thompson,  and  William  H. 
Ireland,  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  ;  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosh,  an  influential  ofhcer  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows ;  and  Rev.  John  Trimble,  Jr.,  all  connected  with 
the  Government  departments  in  AVashington.  A 
week  later  Mr.  Saunders,  having  occasion  to  visit 
Western  New  York,  Ohio,  and  otlier  Western  States, 
took  with  him  the  ritual  and  plan  of  "work" 
under  the  first  degree  which  had  been  formulated 
In  Washington,  and  interested  five  others  in  the 
work.  Later  in  the  autumn  the  work  of  the  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  degrees  was  formulated,  and  the  name 
Patrons  of  Industry  given  to  the  order.  On  Dec. 
4,  1867,  at  the  office"  of  ]Mr.  Saunders,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  nine  persons  who  had  taken  tlie  four  de- 
grees met  and  organized  the  National  Grange,  with 
the  following  officers  :  AV.  Saunders,  Master  ;  J.  R. 
Thompson,  Lecturer;  A.  Bartlett,  Overseer ;  AVill- 
iam ^leier.  Steward ;  A.  S.  !Moss,  Assistant  Stew- 
ard; Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh,  Chaplain;  A\'.  M.  Ireland, 
Treasurer;  O.  H.  Kelley,  Secretary,  and  E.  P.  Fer- 
ris, Gate-Keeper.  The  constitution  provided  for 
the,  admission  of  women  to  memliership,  and  also 
for  the  election  of  four  ladies  as  officers,  to  be 
designated  Ceres,  Pomona.  Flora,  and  Lady  Assist- 
ant Steward:  A  little  later  a  subordinate  lodge  of 
60  members  was  organized,  and  on  January,  1S68, 
the  first  circulars  to  prominent  agriculturists  were 
sent  out  in  all  directions.  The  chief  objects  were 
stated  to  be  "the  promotion  of  unity  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  diffusion 
of  a  higher  measure  of  intelligence  and  culture." 
The  introduction  of  jxjlitical  and  religious  ques- 
tions into  thediscussions  of  the  Grange  was  for- 
bidden. April  1,  186S,  Secretary  Kelley  resigned 
his  clerkship  in  the  Postoffice  Department,  and  on 
a  salary  of  $2,000  began  a  tour  for  the  establishment 
of  subordinate  granges.  Seven  years  later  there 
were  reported  about  22.000  granges,  with  a  mem- 
bership reaching  up  into  hundreds  of  thousands. 
During  the  year  18SS  over  200  Granges  were  added, 
a  year  later  the  membership,  including  men  and 
women,  was  reported  at  over  half  a  million  ;  and 
in  1800  the  subordinate  granges  at  about  20,000. 
The  subordinate  grange  is  composed  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  who  are  over  fourteen  years 
old,  and  of  bolli  sexes,  women  being  recognized  as 
the  equal  of  man  throughout  the  order.  Tlie  mas- 
ters'and  their  wives)  of  the  subordinate  granges 
constitute  the  State  Grange,  at  wliicli  the  odier 
members  of  the  local  bodies  have  the  riglit  to  par- 
ticipate except  in  voting.  The  masters  (and  their 
wives )  of  the  State  Granges  constitute  the  National 
Grange,  at  which  all  members  may  also  be  heard. 
District  or  county  {also  called  Pomona)  granges 
may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  neighlioring  clubs. 
The  local  body  meets  one  to  four  times  a  month  ; 
the  district  grange  monthly  or  ipiarterly;  and 
the  State  and  National  l)odies  annually.  The 
Grange  thus  brings  the  farmer  and  his  family  in 


close  communion  with  his  contemporaries  in  town, 
county,  State,  and  Nation,  so  tliat  all  may  work  to- 
gether when  desired.  The  laws  governing  the  or- 
der in  essential  matters  originate  in  the  National 
Grange,  from  which  also  emanate  the  charters  of 
all  local,  county  or  State  Granges.  The  income  is 
from  the  initiation  fees  of  $3  for  men  and  $1  for 
women.  The  specific  aims  of  the  Grange  are  set 
forth  in  the  "Declaration  of  Purposes,"  as  fol- 
lows : 

"To  devote  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood  among  ourselves.  To  enhance  the  com- 
forts and  attractions  of  our  homes,  and  strengthen 
our  attachments  to  our  pursuits.  To  foster  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation.  To  maintain  in- 
violate our  laws,  and  to  emulate  each  other  in  labor, 
to  hasten  the  good  time  coming.  To  reduce  our 
expenses  both  "individual  and  corporate.  To  buy 
less  and  produce  more,  in  order  to  make  our  farms 
self-sustaining.  To  diversify  our  crops,  anrt  crop 
no  more  than  we  can  cultivate.  To  condense  the 
weight  of  our  exports,  selling  less  in  the  bushel  and 
more  on  hoof  and  in  fleece ;  less  in  lint,  and  more 
in  warp  and  woof.  To  systematize  our  work,  and 
calculate  intelligently  on  probabilities.  To  dis- 
countenance the  credit  system,  the  mortgage  sys- 
tem, the  fashion  system,  and  every  other  system 
tending  to  prodigality  and  bankruptcy. 

"A^'■e  propose  meeting  together,  talking  together, 
working  together,  buying  together,  selling  together 
and,  in  general,  acting  together  for  our  mutual 
protection  and  advancement  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. AVe  shall  avoid  litigation  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  arbitration  in  the  Grange.  AA'e  shall  con- 
stantly strive  to  secure  entire  harmony,  good  will, 
vital  brotherhood  among  ourselves,  and  to  make 
our  order  perpetual.  AA'e  shall  earnestly  endeavor 
to  suppress  personal,  local,  sectional,  and  national 
prejudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry,  all  selfish  amo- 
tion. Faithful  adherence  to  these  principles  will 
insure  our  mental,  moral,  social,  and  material  ad- 
vancement." 

The  first  Farmers'  Alliance  was  organized  in  Texas 
in  1873,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  against 
cattle  thieves;  but  as  it  increased  in  number? 
its  scope  was  extended,  and  in  1880  it  was  chartered 
by  the  State  of  Texas  as  a  benevolent  institution 
In  1887  it  had  reached  a  membership  of  over  100- 
000,  and  then  united  with  the  Farmers'  I'nion  of' 
Louisiana,  which  reported  a  membership  of  10,000; 
and  these  two  bodies  thus  consolidated  w^ere  incoi 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  national  trades-union,  in  the  name  of  "The 
National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Cooperative 
Union."  About  the  date  of  the  Texas  organization 
(1873),  another  Farmers'  Alliance  was  organized  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  spread  westward  as  a 
non-secret  order,  and  became  a  strong  body  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  west  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
National  Agricultural  Wheel,  a  league,  or  guild, 
similar  in  scope  and  aims  to  those  of  the  Grange, 
was  founded  in  Prairie  county,  Arkansas,  in  1880, 
and  soon  reported  numerous  branches  and  a  large 
membership  in  the  Southwest. 

Other  important  organizations  are  the  Farmers' 
]\Iutual  Benefit  Association,  which  claims  to  have  a 
half  million  members,  mostly  in  the  AA^esteni  States; 
the  National  Farmers'  League,  mainly  an  Eastern 
as.sociation  ;  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  with  head- 
quarters in  JMichigan  and  membership  in  that  and 
adjacent  States ;  the  National  Colored  Farmers' 
.'Vliiance  and  Cooperative  Union,  composed  of 
negroes,  and  naturally  strongest  in  the  Southern 
States  ;  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  was 
organized  in  Chicago  in  1880,  and  is  composed  of 
State  Alliances  in  fifteen  States,  with  societies  in 
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others,  and  is  familiarly  termed  the  "Xorth-^Vest- 
ern  . Alliance ;"  and  the  National  Farmers' Alliance 
and  Industrial  Union.  In  some  of  the  States  these 
societies  not  only  overlap  each  other,  but  also  are 
heartily  at  work  for  a  common  object. 

The  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union  is  the  outcome  of  the  union  consummated  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  1,  18S9,  between  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance ,  and  Cooperative  Union  aiid 
the  National  Agricultural  Wheel,  and  th'e  new 
name  was  given  to  the  united  societies  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  in  that  place  on  that  date.  The 
new  society  thus  created  was  then  credited  with  a 
total  membership  estimated  at  from  1,000,000  to 
2,500,000. 

The  N.^tiox.^i,  F.vrmers'  Political  Le.^gle  is  a 
non-seoret,  independent,  non-partisan  organization, 
in  harmonv  with  the  Alliance,  Farmers'  Union, 
Grange,  and  kindred  associations,  agricultural  so- 
cieties, farmers'  clubs,  and  similar  organizations. 
But  the  League  goes  a  step  further.  Its  object  to 
be  "the  farmers'  political  welfare.  The  work  of 
the  League  is  directed  toward  securing  a  just  rep- 
resentation and  treatment  of  the  agricultural"  in- 
terests in  Congress  and  in  the  Legislatures,  and 
due  recognition  of  farmers  in  all  public  affairs, 
without  conflicting  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  people."  It  consists  of  a  National  League 
and  of  State  leagues,  with  county  and  town  leagues. 
The  National  League  has  general  supervision  of 
the  aflfairs  of  the  Farmers'  League  and  the  work  of 
organization,  and  attends  specially  to  the  farmers' 
interests  in  Congress.  The  State  leagues,  as  soon 
as  organized,  push  the  work  of  organization  in 
their  respective  States,  and  attend  to  the  farmers' 
special  interests  in  the  Legislature.  The  County 
League  attends  to  the  farmers'  interests  in  county 
matters,  and  to  affairs  in  Senatorial  and  Repre- 
sentative districts.  The  town  leagues  furnish  the 
delegates  who  constitute  the  county  leagues  and 
attend  to  the  farmers'  interests  in  local  districts, 
and  in  each  election  precinct. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  v,as  held 
in  Ocala,  Ga.,  during  the  first  week  in  December, 
1890.  It  was  composed  of  13(3  delegates  from  35 
States  and  Territories.  After  extended  discussion 
it  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

First — We  demand  the  abolition  of  national  banks.  We 
demand  that  the  Government  shall  establish  sub-treasuries 
or  depositories  in  the  several  States  which  shall  loan  money 
direct  to  the  people  at  a  low  rate  ot  interest,  not  to  exceed 
two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  non-perishable  farm  products, 
and  also  upon  real  estate  with  proper  limitations  upon  the 
quantity  of  land  and  amount  of  money.  We  demand  that 
the  amount  oi  the  circulating  medium  be  speedily  increased 
to  not  less  than  $50  per  capita. 

Second — We  demand  thpt  Congress  shall  pass  such  laws  as 
shall  effectually  prevent  the  dealing  iu  future  on  all  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  productions;  preserving  astringent 
system  of  procedure  in  trkils  sucli  as  shall  secure  the  prompt 
conviction  and  the  imposition  of  such  penalties  as  shall  se- 
cure the  most  perfect  compliance  with  the  law. 

Third— We  condemn  the  Silver  bill  recentiv  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  demand  in  lieu  thereof  the  free  and  unlimited 
coiuage  of  silver. 

Fourth— We  demand  the  pa.ssage  of  laws  prohibiting  alien 
ownership  of  land,  and  that  Congress  take  prompt  action  to 
devise  some  plan  toohtaiu  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens  and 
foreign  syndicates,  and  that  all  lands  now  held  bv  railroads 
and  other  corporations  in  excess  of  such  as  is  a  tually  used 
and  needed  by  them  be  reclaimed  by  the  government  and 
held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

Fifth— Believing  In  the  doctrine  ot  equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none,  we  demand  that  our  national  leg- 
islation shall  be  so  framed  iu  the  future  as  not  to  build  up 
one  industry  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  we  further  de- 
mand a  removal  of  the  existing  heavv  tariff  tax  from  the 
necessaries  of  life  that  tlic  po-r  of  our  land  must  have.    We 


toither  demand  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  graduated 
tax  on  incomes.  We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country 
should  be  ke]jt.  as  much  a-s  possible,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people:  and  hence,  we  demand  that  all  National  and  State 
revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessary  expenses  of 
.the  Government  economically  and  honestly  adminis- 
tered. 

Sixth — We  demand  the  most  rigid,  honest,  and  just  State 
and  National  governmental  control  and  supervision  of  the 
means  of  public  communication  and  transiiortation ;  and  if 
this  control  and  supervision  does  not  remove  the  abuses 
now  existing,  we  demand  Government  ownership  of  such 
means  of  communication  and  transportation. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  as 
follows :  President,  L.  L.  Polk,  of  North  Carolina ; 
Vice-President,  B.  F.  Clover,  of  Kansas ;  Secretary, 
J.  H.  Turner,  of  Georgia;  National  Lecturer,  J.  S. 
AVilletts,  of  Kansas;  Chairman  Executive  Com- 
mittee, C.  W.  Macune,  of  Texas. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Ocala,  articles  of 
union  were  adopted  by  which  the  Farmers'  Mutual 
Benefit  Society,  embracing  a  membership  of  about 
500,000  members  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and 
adjacent  States,  was  to  be  merged  in  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union.  The 
Colored  Farmers'  Alliance,  claiming  a  member- 
ship of  about  1,200,000,  under  the  superintendeiicy 
of  Col.  1».  M.  Humphrey, a  white  man,  and  formerly 
a  preacher  in  Texas,  was  also  represented  at  the 
Ocala  meeting,  and  a  basis  of  union  with  the 
National  Farmers'  Alliance  was  agreed  to,  to  go 
into  effect  a  year  hence.  The  agreement  embraced 
the  following  provisions,  which  were  to  apply  also 
lo  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association : 

"  Vi'e  recommend  the  selection  of  five  men  from  each  na- 
tional body,  two  of  whom  shall  be  the  president  and  secre- 
tary, who  shall,  with  a  similar  committee  from  other  labor 
organizations,  form  a  supreme  executive  board,  who  shall 
meet  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  upon  the  joint  call 
of  a  majority.  The  presidents  of  the  bodfes  joining  this  con- 
federation shall  be  enijiowered  to  do  snch  things  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  various  orders  as  shall  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient, and  shall,  when  othcially  promulgated  through  the 
national  ofiicers  be  binding  upon  such  bodies  until  reversed 
by  the  action  of  the  national  assemblies  themselves  in  mat- 
ters political,  educational,  and  commercial;  and  we  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  to  stand  faithfully  by  each  otter  in  the 
great  liattle  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  laborer  from  the 
control  of  corporate  and  political  rings. 

*'  Each  order  is  to  bear  its  own  members'  expenses  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  it  has 
legal  voters.  We  commend  and  urge  that  equal  facilities, 
educational,  commercial,  and  political,  be  demanded  for 
colored  and  while  Alliance  men  alike,  competency  consid- 
ered, and  that  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  be  insisted  upon 
and  had  for  colored  and  white  alike  by  every  true  Alliance 
man  in  America. 

'•  We  further  recommend  that  the  plan  of  district  alliances 
conforming  to  Congressional  district  lines  be  adopted  by 
every  order,  and  that  the  lecturers  and  oHiccrs  of  said 
districts  and  counties  cooperate  with  each  other  in  educa- 
tional, commercial,  and  political  matters." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
meeting  at  Ocala  was  the  development  of  feeling 
in  favor  of  an  indepetident  political  party  move- 
ment— a  movement  which  would  be  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  all  the  vari- 
ous farmers' organizations,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
be  sufficiently  unrestricted  in  its  membership  to 
open  its  doors  to  snch  "  honest  persons  "  as  are  shut 
out  from  membership  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  other 
farmers'  societies.  Tliere  was  already  at  hand  an 
organization  which  seemed  adapted  to  meet  the 
want  indicated.  Nearly  a  year  jirevious  the  (iV/- 
zens'  Alllniicc  was  started  in  Kansas,  and  had 
already  a  large  membership  in  that  State,  and  in 
Nebraska  and  Iowa.  A  national  organization  was 
perfected  at  Ocala,  and  the  following  officers  were 
chosen:  President, . J.  D.  Holden.  of  Kansas;  sec- 
retary, Ralph  Beaumont,  of  New  York ;  treasurer, 
L.  P.  Wild,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

Tlie  annual  salaries  of  the  officers  ot  the  national 
organization  are  fixed  by  the  statutory  laws  as  fol- 
lows: President,  |3.000.  olfice  and  traveling  exren- 
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'  ses,  and  $900  for  stenographer ;  secretary,  $2,000  and 
office  expenses;  treasurer,  $500;  lecturer,  $L'.000 
and  actual  traveling  expenses;  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  $500  each  and  traveling  ex- 
penses when  in  actual  service,  except  that  the 
chairman  shall  have  $2,000.  A  per  capita  tax  of 
five  per  cent,  on  members  must  be  paid  into  the 
national  treasury  annually  to  defray  expenses. 

The  declaration  of  principles  stated  that  "the 
organization  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  other  orders,  in  the  support  of  the  St. 
Louis  platform  (wliich  embraced  largely  the  same 
items  adopted  at  Ocala)  'and  to  this  end  the  or- 
ganization is  political  in  its  nature.'  "  The  officers 
included  those  mentioned  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  State  and  Territory,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Charters  were 
t:  be  furnished  to  subordinate  bodies  on  applica- 
tion of  five  or  more  citizens.  Local  organizations 
were  to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  their  members, 
-t  was  declared  that  the  pre.sent  national  organiza- 
tion is  temporary,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  order  is 
organized  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  a  national 
convention  shall  be  held  to  revise  it.  Subsequently 
the  following  call  was  issued  at  Ocala : 

Whereas,  In  uulty  there  Is  strenirtli;  therefore,  it  is  desir- 
able that  there  shoiild  he  a  union  of  all  the  variously  named 
orgauizations  that  stand  on  common  ground. 

To  this  end  the  individuals  from  various  States,  whose 
names  are  hereto  sif^ned.  make  this  call  for  a  National  Con- 
ference, to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  following  or- 
ganizations, namely : 

The  Independent  Fartv,  the  People's  Party,  the  Union  Labor 
Party,  the  late  Federal  and  Confederate  soldiers,  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  the 
Citizen's  Alliance,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Colored  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,  and  all  other  industrial  organizations  that  sup- 
port the  principles  of  the  St.  Louis  agreement  of  December. 
1.S.S9.  Each  State  organization  to  send  one  delegate  from  each 
Congress  dist: ict,  and  two  from  the  State  at  large;  and  each 
district  organization  to  send  not  less  than  three  delegates, 
and  each  county  organization  not  less  than  one  delegate  to 
be  chosen  according  to  the  custom  of  each  respective  organi- 
zation during  the  "month  of  January,  1.S31;  also  that  the 
editor  of  each  newspaper  is  hereby  invited  as  adelegate  that 
has  advocated  the  principles  of  the  St.  Louis  agreement  and 
supported  the  candidates  nominated  thereon  in  189D. 

The  delegates  to  meet  in  tlie  city  of  Cincinnati  on  Monday, 
Feb.  2S,  1891,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  National  Union 
parly,  based  upon  the  fundamental  ideas  of  finance,  trans- 
portation, labor,  and  land,  and  the  transaction  of  other  legiti- 
mate business." 

This  call  was  freely  signed  by  delegates  at  Ocala.  All  the 
delegates  to  the  Colored  Alliance  convention  except  those 
from  Georgia  signed  it.  Nearly  all  the  Farmers"  .Alliance 
delegates  from  the  West  and  Nortliwcst  signed  it.  A  few 
from  the  Southern  States  subscribed,  but  not  many.  Tlie 
signers  represented  these  States:  Alabama,  ,\rkausas,  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Virginia,  Louisiana.  Michi- 
gan, Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  Soutli  Dakota,  Texas  and  Tennessee. 
The  call  was  sent  out  publicly  from  Topeka.  December  15. 
The  same  day  there  was  held  a  conference  at  Tallahassee  of 
third  party  men.  Alliance  leaders  and  Knights    of  Labor. 

Nearly  all  shades  of  opinion  were  represented. 

Subsequently  the  meeting  at  Cincinnati  was 
postponed  until  a  later  date,  to  be  determined  by 
the  officers  and  the  executive  committee. 

FARQUIER  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  in 
Farquier  county,  Va.,  fifty-six  miles  southwest  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Tlie  place  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated, and  the  waters  are  of  much  value  in  certain 
chronic  diseases.  The  buildings  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed during  the  war. 

FARK,  WibMAM,  English  medical  statistician, 
bom  at  Kenley,  Shroi)shire,  Nov.  .30,  1807,  died  in 
1883.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Universities  of 
Paris  and  London,  graduating  from  University 
College  in  1833,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  vital  statistics.  Through  his  efforts  great  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  rollection  nf  data  for 
that  department,  the  registration  of  all  the  deaths 
In  England  and  their  causes  was  begun,  and  Dr. 


Farr  was  given  a  position  in  the  register's  office. 
He  was  assistant  census  commissioner  of  Great 
Brilain  from  lySl  to  1S81,  in  1855  was  elected  Fel- 
low of  tlie  Royal  Society,  and  in  1859  received  from 
tiie  University  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  British  Arv- 
nah  of  Medicine;  and  his  paper  on  The  Construction 
o/  Life  Tables  (1859),  his  introduction  to  the  Eng- 
lish Life  Tables  (186-t),  and  Statistical  Nosology  are 
of  greitt  value. 

FARRAR,  Frederick  William,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
archdeacon  of  AVestminster,  born  at  Bombay, 
India,  Aug.  7,  1831,  and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  highest  classical 
honors  in  1854,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  In  1857  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
and  was  ordained.  After  some  years  spent  as 
assistant  master  at  Harrow,  he  became  head  mas- 
ter of  JIarlborough  School.  In  1873  he  was  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  in  1876  canon 
of  AVestminster  and  rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  and 
in  1883  archdeacon  of  Westminster  and  rural 
dean.  Canon  Farrar  is  an  eloquent  preacher  and 
writer,  his  chief  works  being  Life  of  Christ  (1874), 
Life  of  St.  Paul  (1879),  The  Early  Days  of  Christian- 
ity i'iSSl),  Every-Day  Christian  Life,  or  Sermons  by 
the  Way  (1887),  Lives  of  the  Fathers  (1888),  Sketches 
of  Church  History  (1889).  He  is  also  an  earnest 
temper.ince  reformer.  He  was  appointed  chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1890. 

FARRAR,  Hexry,  an  American  artist,  born  in 
1843.  He  first  gained  distinction  for  his  water- 
color,  and  afterwards  became  noted  as  a  landscape 
painter.    He  is  a  member  of  various  art  societies. 

FARWELL,  Charles  Benjamin,  a  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Illinois,  born  in  1823.  He  held  the  office  of 
county  clerk  of  Cook  county,  111.,  in  which  county 
Chicago  is  situated,  eight  years,  ]853-('il  ;  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1870  over  John  Wentworth, 
and  was  reelected  in  1872  and  1874,  after  which  he 
declined  reelection ;  was  a  candidate  again  in  1880, 
and  was  elected,  declined  further  election  ;  was 
elected  to  the  I'nited  States  Senate  in  1887,  to  fiU 
a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  General  John 
A.  Logan.  His  term  of  service  expired  March  3, 
1891. 

FASCES,  bundles  of  rods,  usually  made  of  birch, 
but  sometimes  of  elm,  with  an  axe  projecting  from 
the  middle  of  them,  which  were  carried  before  the 
chief  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome  as  symbols  of 
their  power  over  life  and  limb.  They  were  borne 
by  lictors,  at  first  before  kings,  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic  before  consuls  and  pra?tors,  and  after- 
wards before  emperors. 

FASCIA :  in  anatomy,  a  tissue  of  strong  fibrous 
character,  spread  out  in  a  layer,  which  surrounds 
some  muscle  or  any  other  special  tissi5e  or  organ  of 
the  body  and  binds  it  in  place.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  fasci«,  the  superficial  or  subcutaneous  and 
the  deep.  The  superficial  fascitP  is  tJiin  and  light, 
and  covers  the  body  beneatli  the  skin.  The  deep 
fascia^  are  composed  of  unyielding  fibrous  substance, 
which  invests  the  muscles.  Fasciiu  are  condensed 
layers  of  the  general  connective  tissue  of  the 
body. 

FASCINES,  fagots  for  military  purposes  made  of 
young  branches  of  trees  or  brush  wood.  They  are 
iised  in  the  construction  of  temporary  works,  for 
filling  a  ditch,  and  sometimes  in  a  pile  for  setting 
fire  to  an  obstruction. 

FAST  AND  LOOSE  is  the  name  of  a  game 
which  was  much  practiced  by  the  gypsies  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  The  phr.ase  is  now  often  used  to 
designate  the  conduct  of  those  numerous  slippy  V 
characters  whose  code  of  ethics  does  not  forbid 
them  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another. 
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FATALISM.    The  doctrine   that  all    things  are   '■ 
subject  to  fate,  or  that  they  rake  place  by  inevita- 
ble necessity.  I 

FATA  MORGANA,  a  striking  kind  of  mirage  j 
observed  in  the  Strait  of  Messina.  A  spectator  on 
the  shore  sees  images  of  men.  houses,  ships,  etc., 
sometimes  in  the  water,  sometimes  in  the  air ;  the 
same  object  having  frequently  two  images,  one 
inverted. 

FATHER-LASHER  (Cottusbubalh),  a6sh  armed 
with  very  strong  spines  on  the  back  of  the  head 
and  gill^MJvers.  When  touched  it  distends  its 
gill-covers,  sets  out  its  spine,  and  assumes  a  very 
threatening  appearance.  It  is  brown  above,  whit- 
ish beneath,  curiously  marbled  and  spotted.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  food.  In 
Scotland  it  is  called  the  Luc!:>/  Proach. 

FATHOM,  a  measure  of  six  feet,  principally 
nsed  in  references  to  marine  soundings  and  in 
mines.  Originally  a  fathom  was  taken  as  the  width 
to  which  the  two  outstretched  arms  extended. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION:  in  pathology. a  con- 
dition of  the  animal  system,  in  which  the  minute 
structural  elements  of  living  organisms  are  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  fat-globules. 

FAUCIT,  Helen,  an  actress,  bom  in  1S16.  who 
Mined  renown  on  the  English  stage  as  Julia,  in 
The  Hunrhbnrh.  She  was  one  of  Macready's  com- 
pany in  his  revival  of  Shakespeare. 

FAUGERE,  Armaxd  Prosper,  a  French  littera- 
teur, born  at  Bergerac,  Dordogne,  Feb.  10.  ISIO, 
died  in  18SS.  He  was  for  some  time  employed  in 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  subse- 
quently became  director  of  the  archives,  in  the 
bureau  of  foreign  affairs.  He  published  Eloge  de 
Blaise  Pascal  (1842) ;  Pense^s,  Frogments  et  Lettres  de 
Blaise  Paecal,  restored  to  their  original  form  (1S44) ; 
Mimoires  de  Madame  Roland  (ISiyi) ;  and  FragmeiUf 
de  Littlralurf  Morale  et  Politique  (1S65). 

FALLKNER.  Charles  James,  a  U.  S.  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  born  in  1S47.  He  accompanied 
his  father,  who  was  minister  to  France  in  1S59; 
attended  noted  schools  in  Paris  and  Switzerland, 
returned  to  the  Lnited  States  in  1S61,  and  imme- 
diately went  south ;  in  1S62,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  entered  the  Virginia  MUitary  Institute  at  Lex- 
ington ;  served  with  the  cadets  in  the  battle  of 
Newmarket ;  served  as  aid  to  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, and  afterwards  to  Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise, 
surrendering  with  him  at  Appomattox.  On  his 
return  to  BoydviDe,  his  home  in  Martinsburgh,  he 
studied  under  the  direction  of  his  father  until 
October,  1S66.  when  he  entered  the  University  of 
Virginia,  graduating  in  186S;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  September  ot  the  same  year;  was  made 
grand-master  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  in  1S79; 
in  ISSO  was  elected  judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judi- 
cial Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  ot  Jefferson, 
Morgan  and  Berkeley;  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  Democrat,  to  succeed  Johnson 
N.  Camden,  in  1887.  His  term  of  service  expired 
March  3,  1S91. 

FAULKNER'S  ISLAND,  a  small  islet  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
Guilford,  Conn.  It  has  a  flashing  light  with  a  fog- 
bell. 

FAUNA,  a  term  employed  to  designate  animals 
collectively,  or  those  of  a  particuXir  geological 
period,  or  those  of  a  particular  country,  as  the 
fauna  of  America.  The  term  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  animal  kingdom  that  flora  does  to  the 
vegetable.  Its  derivation  is  from  the  mythologi- 
cal fauns  regarded  as  the  patrons  of  wild  animals. 
In  the  fauns  of  a  country  are  included  only  those 
animals  which  are  indigenous  to  it,  and  not  those 
which  have  been  introduced. 


FAURE.  Je.\x  Baptiste,  born  in  1.S30,  a  French 
baritone  of  great  excellence  and  reputation ;  he 
went  on  the  stage  in  IS52,  and  in  1857  became 
professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

FAUSSE-BRAYE  :  in  fortification,  a  name  given 
by  French  engineers  to  a  small  mound  of  earth 
cast  about  a  rampart.  This  work  has  been  mostly 
discarded  by  modern  engineers.  The  fausse-braye 
had  the  advantage  of  givi!ig  an  additional  tier  of 
guns  for  defensive  purposes. 

FAUSTINUS  I,  Emperor  of  Hayti,  born  in  St. 
Domingo  in  17S9,  died  in  1S(>7.  He  was  originally 
a  negro  of  very  humble  circumstances.  In  the 
year  1844,  when  the  Haytian  Republic  was  dis- 
solved, a  struggle  for  the  supreme  power  ensued, 
in  which  Faustinus  played  an  important  part. 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Repub- 
lic. On  April  lii,  ]$4S.  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the 
mulattoes  in  Port-au-Prince  took  place  at  his  in- 
stigation. This  and  similar  measures  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  his  opponents.  In  August,  1849, 
he  had  himself  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Hayti,  a 
title  which  he  enjoyed  for  about  ten  years;  but  a 
revolution  having  broken  out  in  1858,  and  a  Repub- 
lic having  been  declared,  he  was  forced  to  abdicate 
in  18.59. 

FAUVETTE,  a  French  name  applied  to  the  little ' 
song  birds  of  the  family  Sylviadne,  or  warblers,  hav- 
ing straight  slender  bills  slightly  compressed  in 
front,  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  curving  a 
little  towards  the  tip,  and  the  legs  short.  They 
mostly  belong  to  the  genus  Curruca  as  the  white- 
throat,  or  garden  warbler,  etc.,  and  to  the  genus 
Salicaria. 

FAVIGNANA,  the  chief  of  the  iEgades,  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  west  coast 
of  SicUy.  .  It  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  and  lies  at  a  distance  of  six  miles 
from  the  Sicilian  shore. 

FAVOSITES.  a  genus  of  lamelliferous  corals, 
found  in  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous 
strata.  They  are  corals,  closely  packed  together, 
no  space  being  left  between  the  walls  of  the  differ- 
ent corallites.  As  in  the  other  Palaeozoic  corals, 
the  lamelte  are  developed  in  multiples  of  four, 
and  the  older  portion  of  the  stony  base  is  parti- 
tioned off  by  horizontal  tabulse. 

FAVRE,.frLEsCLArDE  Gabriel,  a  French  states- 
man, born  in  Lyons.  March  21,  18C9,  died  at  Ver- 
sailles, Jan.  20'.  1880.  He  became  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  liberalist  in  Paris;  was  for  a  time 
secretary-general  of  the  interior  in  the  Republican 
ministry  of  1848;  strongly  opposed  Louis  Napoleon 
during  the  presidency  of  the  latter,  and  still  more 
decidedly  under  the  second  en.pire  opposed  the 
measures  which  brought  on  the  Franco-German 
war,  but  after  its  commencement  supported  the 
national  cause.  After  the  fall  of  Sedan  be  became 
vice-president  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  new  Republic,  and  took  an  important  part  in 
the  negotiations  preceding  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany.  He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  July, 
ls71.  and  devoted  himself  to  law  and  literature.  In 
1876  he  was  returned  as  Senator  for  the  department 
of  the  Rhone.  He  was  a  brilliant  orator,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  literary  productions  won  him  a 
place  in  the  Academy.  He  was  autl'.or  of  Rome  et  la 
Rcp'ihliqiie  Franraiae  (1871),  and  I^  Goutemtment 
du  4  Si'ptftnhre  (1871-72). 

F.^WCETT.  Henry,  an  English  political  econo- 
mist and  author,  born  at  Salisbury  in  1833, died 
Nov.  .5. 18.S4.  He  graduated  with  honors  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  18o«i,  and  hec.Tme  a  fellow  of 
his  hall.  Although  deprived  of  his  sight  by  an  ac- 
cident in  1858.  he  determined  to  pursue  the  course 
which  he  had  previously  chosen.  In  1863  he  became 
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professor  of  political  economj'  in  the  Uuiversity  of 
Cambridge.  Elected  to  rarliament  for  Brighton 
in  1865-74  he  was  in  the  latter  year  returned  for 
Hackney,  and  in  1880  was  made  postmaster-general. 
He  was  an  advanced  liberal  in  politics,  advocating 
election  by  ballot  and  woman  suffrage.  He  was 
author  of  A  Manual  of  Political  Economy  (1863);  Tlie 
Economic  Position  of  the  British  Laborer  (1865); 
Pauperism  (1871) ;  a  volume  of  Speeches  (1873),  and 
Free   Trade   and   Protection  (1878). 

FAWOETT,  Philippa  Garrett,  daughter  of  the 
late  Prof.  Fawcett,  M.  P.,  postmaster-general,  born 
at  Cambridge,  England,  in  1868.  She  was  educated 
at  Clapham  High  School,  at  University  College, 
and  in  1887  went  to  Newnham,  Cambridge,  with  a 
scholarship.  At  her  graduation  in  1890  she  was 
placed  in  tlie  Tripos  lists  "  above  the  senior  wrang- 
ler," thus  achieving  an  extraordinary  success.  T)ie 
achievement  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
daughter  of  Prof.  Fawcett,  who  had  so  zealously 
advocated  the  higher  education  of  women. 

FAY,  Jonas,  M.  D.,  born  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1737,  died  in  1818.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  and  was  with  Etliau  Allen  at  Ti- 
conderoga.  He  became  a  member  of  the  State 
Council  of  Vermont  after  assisting  to  make  it  a 
separate  ,State.  He  was  also  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  an*  agent  of  the  State  in  Congress. 

FAY,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  an  American  author, 
born  in  1807.  In  1828  he  became  associate  editor 
of  the  New  York  "Mirror."  From  1837  to  1853  he 
was  secretary  of  the  American  legation  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  and  from  1853  to  1861  was  minister 
resident  in  Bern,  Switzerland.  He  has  since  lived 
in  retirement  in  Berlin.  His  works  cover  a  wide 
range  of  topics. 

FAYE,  Herve  Augusts  Etienne  Albans,  a 
French  astronomer,  born  at  St.  Benoit,  Indre,  Oct. 
5,  1814,  studied  astronomy  with  Arago,  and  in  1843 
discovered  the  comet  which  bears  his  name.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1847,  became  professor  of  geodesy  at  the  &ole 
Polytechnique  in  1848,  and  in  1854  was  made  rector 
of  the  Academy  at  Nancy.  In  1873  he  became  in- 
spector-general of  seientiflc  instruction,  and  in  1878 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 
He  has  pul)lished  a  number  of  astronomical  treat- 
ises. 

FAYERWEATHEE,  Danikl  B.  (1821-90),  an 
American  philautliropist.  At  au  early  age  he 
learned  the  !•  ■>  .e  of  a  shoemaker,  and  at  thirty- 
four  became  member  of  a  firm  of  "leather  dealers 
in  New  Yor  .  city.  That  move  was  the  beginning 
of  his  success,  and  at  the  time  of  his  c^eath  he  rep- 
resented the  largest  hide  and  leather  Iiusiness  in 
New  York,  if  not  of  tlie  world.  He  left  an  estate 
estimated  at  $6,000,000,  of  which  .l!2,195,000  were 
given  to  various  institutions  of  learning  and 
charity. 

FAYETTE,  the  county-seat  of  Howard  county, 
Mo.,  12  miles  from  the  Missouri  River.  It  contains 
a  female  seminary  and  Central  College. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  the  county-seat  of  Washing- 
ton county,  Ark.,  and  a  delightful  summer  resort 
in  the  Ozark  Mountains.  It  has  manufactories 
of  evaporated  fruit,  Ihuir,  and  wagons.  It  has  good 
pnl)lic  school.-^,  contains  tlie  Arkansas  liidustrial 
University,  and  iscallod  the  "  Athens  of  Arkansas." 

FAYETTIOVIUjE,  a  village  of  Onondaga  county, 
N.  Y.,  10  miles  east  of  Syracuse.  It  has  flour  and 
paper  mills,  and  manufactures  pearl  barley,  hy- 
uraulic  cement,  quick-lime,  and  land-plaster. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  the  county-seat  of  Lincoln 
county,  Tenn.  It  has  manufactories  of  woolen 
goods,  liroadcloths,  cassimeres,  carriages,  and  is  a 
shipping  point  for  corn,  hogs,  wheat,  and  cotton. 


FAYRER,  Sir  Joseph,  an  English  physician,  bom 
at  Plymouth,  Dec.  6, 1824.  He  received  the  degree 
of  M.  1).  at  Edinburgh  and  at  the  University  of 
Rome,  entered  the  East  India  Company's  service 
in  1850  and  served  in  the  Burmese  war  of  1852,  and 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857.  In  1859  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  Calcutta  Medical  College, 
and  in  1874  surgeon-general  and  president  of  the 
medical  board  of  the  India  office.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are  :  Poisonous  Snakes  of  India;  Tropical  Diseases; 
Clinical  Surgerij  in  India;  European  Child-Life  in 
Bengal,  and  a  number  of  professional  works  relat- 
ing to  questions  of  climate,  etc. 

FAZY,  Jean  James,  Swiss  statesman,  born  at 
Geneva,  May  17,  1794,  died  there  Nov.  6,  1878.  He 
was  educated  at  a  Moravian  school  at  Neuwied, 
studied  law  and  settled  in  Paris.  Here  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  restoration, 
and  when  it  became  apparent  that  a  republic 
could  not  be  established  in  France  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  where  he  became  a  leader  in  the 
radical  Republican  party.  In  1846,  when  the  party 
secured  a  change  of  the  constitution,  Fazy  became 
head  of  the  government,  and  during  the  fifteen 
years  that  the  party  continued  in  power  exerted 
great  influence  at  Geneva.  He  retired  from  jnib- 
lic  lite  in  1865. 

FEATHERFOIL,  Water- Feather,  or  Water - 
Violet,  a  species  of  Ilottonia,  so  called  from 
the  finely  divided  leaves.  Tlie  best  known  spe- 
cies are  H.  injlata  of  the  United  States  and  the 
European  species  H.  j^ahisiris.  They  are  curious 
primulaceous  plants,  wliich  grow  submerged  in 
water,  and  thrust  up  long  scapes  above  the  surface 
to  produce  the  blossoms. 

FEATHER-GRASS,  a  genus  of  grasses  remark- 
able for  the  long  awns  which  give  a  graceful  ap- 
pearance to  the  species.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  and 
easy  of  cultivation  ;  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

FEATHER  RIVER,  California,  a  feeder  of  the 
Sacramento.  It  rises  in  two  forks  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  has  a  southerly  course  of  about  250 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Jlarys- 
ville,  and  large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  found 
on  its  banks. 

FEBRICULA,  a  fever  of  short,  duration  and 
mild  cliaracter,  having  no  distinct  type  or  specific 
symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  or  de- 
scribed. 

FEBRIFUGE,  medicines  calculated  to  dispel  or 
cut  short  fever. 

FEBRONIANISM,  a  system  of  doctrine  in 
Roman  Catholic  theology,  antagonistic  to  the  ad- 
mitted claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  asserting 
the  independence  of  national  churches  and  the 
diocesan  rights  of  individual  bishops  in  matter^ 
of  local  discipline  and  church  governnient. 

FEBRU US,  the  name  of  an  old  Italian  divinity, 
whose  worship  was  celebrated  with  lustrations  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February.  The  ceremonies  insti- 
tuted in  his  honor  were  believed  to  have  the  effect 
of  producing  fertility  in  man  and  beast,  lie  was 
supposed  to  be  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  and  was 
worshipped  as  such  liy  the  Romans,  and  identified 
with  the  Greek  Pluto. 

FECHNER,  Gustav  TuEOTioR,  a  German  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Gross-S;'irchin  in  Lower  Lusatia. 
April  19,  1801,  died  Nov.  18,  1887.  After  studying 
at  Leipsic  University,  he  became  profeissorof  phys- 
ics there  in  1834,  but  was  oliliged  to  resign  the 
position  five  years  later  on  account  of  a  disease  of 
the  eyes.  He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to 
.■esthetics  and  anthropology.  His  writings  include 
Ueber  das  hiichsle  Gut  (\S42},  Elemente  der  Psycho- 
physik  (1860),  Veher  die  Srelenfrnge  (1861),  aixd  Vor- 
schule  der  ^Esthelik  (1876) 
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FECHTER,  Charles  Albert  (1824-79),  an 
actor,  born  in  London  and  educated  in  France. 
He  made  his  debut  in  liiAO  at  tBe  Salle  Moliere. 
Paris,  in  a  piece  called  Le  Mari  de  la  ^'<;u^^e.  Later 
he  appeared  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  Ger- 
many and  England.  In  ISo;'  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  a  tour  through  the  States  re- 
turned to  Europe,  but  again  visited  the  United 
States  in  1S72,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  farm  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1879. 

FECILA,  or  F-ECULa,  a  term  applied  to  a  starch 
obtained  from  various  sources,  but  rn  France  the 
term  is  generally  restricted  to  the  starch  of  the 
potato. 

FEDERALIST,  a  collected  series  of  articles, 
originally  published  in  '"  The  Independent  Jour- 
nal," 17S7-SS.  written  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jame^ 
Madison  and  John  Jay,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
the  States  at  large,  especially  New  York,  to  see  the 
advantages  of  the  proposed  Constitution  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  existing  confederacy.  The 
basis  of  its  argument  is  utility ;  and  it  shows 
clearly  not  only  the  ideas  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  but  also  the  cardinal  differences  of 
the  parties  which  have  contended  in  American 
politics. 

FEDERALSBURG,  a  village  of  Caroline  county, 
Md.,  on  Xanticoke  River  in  the  center  of  the  great 
Peach  Peninsula.  Fruit-raising  and  the  making 
of  fruit-baskets  are  the  cliief  occupations. 

FEDERALIST  PARTY.  See  Political  Par- 
ties, in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

FEE-FUND :  in  Scotland,  the  fund  arising  from 
the  payment  of  dues  of  court  on  the  tabling  of 
summonses,  the  extracting  of  decrees,  etc.  Out  of 
this  fund  the  clerks  and  other  inferior  officers  of 
the  court  are  paid. 

FEIA,  a  large  lake  of  Brazil,  130  miles  northeast  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  near  the  Atlantic,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  an  artificial  canal  called  Furado. 

FEINT :  in  naval  or  military  matters,  a  mock  as- 
sault or  attack,  usually  made  to  throw  an  enemy 
off  his  guard  against  some  real  design  upon  his 
position. 

FEITH.  Rhlinvis,  a  Dutch  poet,  born  Feb.  7, 
1753,  at  Zwolle,  in  Overyssel,  died  Feb.  8,  1S2-1.  He 
studied  law,  and  in  1780  became  mayor  of  his  na- 
tive place.  Feith  tried  almost  all  kinds  of  poetry. 
In  1792  appeared Het  Graf  ( "the  Tomb  "),  a  didactic 
though  sentimental  poem;  in  1802,  De  Ouderdom 
("  Old  Age") ;  in  1796-181Q  four  volumes  of  lyrical 
pieces,  marked  by  a  high  enthusiasm  and  warmth 
of  feeling.  Of  his  tragedies  the  best  known  are 
Thiiza,  Johanna  Gray,  and  Inez  de  Castro. 

FELANICHE,  or  Felaxitx,  a  town  on  the  island 
of  Majorca.  On  a  neighboring  hill  is  an  ancient 
Moorish  castle,  with  subterranean  vaults.  Popu- 
tation,  5,918. 

FELDMANN,  Leopold,  a  German  writer  of  com- 
sdies,  born  at  Munich  in  1803.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  cobbler  in  1815,  and  soon  giving  evidence 
of  his  determination  to  be  a  poet,  his  master  sent 
him  back  to  school,  where  in  1817  he  wrote  a  play, 
Ihr  falsche  Eid  (The  False  Oath),  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  sta^e.  After  a  few  years  of  business 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  His  first 
comedy,  Dcr  ,Sohn  a"f  jitifen  (The  Son  on  His 
Travels),  was  acted  at  Munich  with  applause.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  reckoned  among  the  best 
specimens  of  modern  German. comedy.  In  1852  he 
published  a  collection  of  his  comedies  in  six  vol- 
umes. 

FELDSPAR,  or  Felspar,  a  family  of  minerals 
which  crystallize  in  several  systems,  and  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  all  granitic  and 


I  many    metamorphic  rocks,  and  in  decomposition 
I   are  the  source  of  clay. 

FELICITAS,  Saint,  a  Roman  matron  martyred 
with  her, seven  sons  164  a.  d.  under  Marcus  A'ure- 
lius.  A  woman  of  the  same  name  suffered  death 
with  Saint  Perpetua,  a.  d.  211,  for  refusing  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  idols. 

FELIXIANS,  a  Spanish  sect  of  the  latter    part 
of  the  eighth  century,  so  called  from  Felix,  Bishop 
j   of  Urgel. 

I  FELLOWES,  Robert,  born  in  England  in  1770, 
died  in  1847.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and 
great  benevolence.  He  er>tered  the  English  church, 
but  left  it  in  consequence  of  peculiar  religious 
views ;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
University,  and  for  a  time  edited  the  "London 
Critical  Review." 

FELLOWSHIP:  in  a  college,  a  foundation  which 
usually  entitles  the  holder  to  be  a  member  of  the 
coUege,  to  share  in  its  revenues  and  government, 
and,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  have  rooms  in 
college,  with  other  privileges.  Celiljacy  was  usu- 
ally insisted  on  in  old  days,  and  life  fellowships 
were  usual.  Commonly  now  fellowships  are  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  while  the  fellow  continues  to  per- 
form specified  work.  In  some  universities,  such  as 
those  of  Scotland,  the  fellowship  is  a  university 
prize  for  one  or  more  years,  bestowed  after  exami- 
nation upon  graduates. 

FELTON,  Charles  N.,  a  United  States  Senator, 
Republican,  from  California;  a  business  man,  bom 
in  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1832;  received  a  common- 
school  and  academical  education,  and  served  six 
years  as  assistant  treasurer  and  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  mint  at  San  Francisco ;  was  elected 
to  the  49th  and  50th  Congresses.  In  1891  he  was 
elected  by  the  California  legislature  to  the  United 
States  Senate  to  succeed  George  Hearst,  deceased. 

FELTON,  CoKXELirs  C,  LL.  D.,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  ISOi,  died  in  Pennsylvania  in  1S62,  a 
famous  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  who  in  1860  was 
president  of  Harvard  University.  He  was  regent 
of  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  author  of  numer- 
ous publications. 

FELUCCA.,  a  vessel  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  propelled  by  oars,  from  16  to  24,  and  is  rigged 
with  two  lateen  sails.  It  has  frequently  a  rudder 
at  each  end,  to  be  applied  as  occasion  demands. 
During  the  French  war  feluccas  were  armed  with 
a  heavy  gun  or  two,  and  sent  out  as  gun-boats 
against  the  English  ships.      , 

FEME  COVERTE  (/omf/ia  tiro  cooperta) :  in  the 
law  of  England,  a  married  woman ;  a  woman  under 
cover,  authority  or  protection. 

FEMERN,  or  Feiimarx,  an  island  in  the  Baltic 
belonging  to  the  Prussian  province  of  Sleswick- 
Holsteiu.  It  has  an  area  of  71  square  miles ;  is 
flat,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  but  has  an  un- 
healthful  climate.  Agriculture,  fishing  and  stock- 
ing-weaving form  the  princijial  employments  of  the 
inhabitair-.    Population.  9.800. 

FEH:MGERICHTE,  spoken  of  as  the  Holy  Feme 
(or  Fehme),  and  also  known  as  the  Westphalian 
or  Secret  Tribunals,  were  among  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  supplied 
the  place  of  the  regular  administration  of  justice, 
then  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  origin  of 
these  courts  has  been  ascribed  to  Charlemagne. 
In  the  general  confusion  which  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many, when  all  laws,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
had  lost  their  authority,  the  Fehmcerichte  were  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  arresting  and  control- 
ing  the  incipient  anarchy  that  threatened  to  bring 
chaos  back  again,  and  of  inspiring  with  salutary 
terror,  through  the  agency  of  their  mysterious 
powers  and  solemn  judgments,   all  rapacious  and 
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lawless  persons  who,  on  account  of  the  impotence 
of  the  ordinary  legal  cheeks,  committed  crime 
with  impunity.  The  members  of  the  Feme  were 
called  Wisxende,  "the  knowing  one,"  or  the  initi- 
ated. It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  born 
in  wedlock,  and  be  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
sittings  of  the  tribunal  were  either  open  or  secret. 
The  persons  convicted,  as  well  as  chose  who  re- 
fused to  obey  the  summons,  were  g:iven  over  to  the 
Freischoffen.  The  urst  Freischotte  who  met  him 
was  bound  to  hang  him  on  a  tree,  or,  if  he  made  any 
resistance,  to  put  him  otherwise  to  death.  A 
knife  vk-as  left  beside  the  corpse  to  show  that  it 
was  not  a  murder,  but  a  punishment  inflicted  by 
one  of  the  FreischoEfen. 

FENCES,  Law  of.  At  one  time  landowners  were 
by  common  law  under  no  obligation  to  fence  in 
their  property ;  trespass  was  to  be  prevented  by  a 
duty  imposed  upon  each  owner  of  animals  to  keep 
them  within  his  own  estate,  and  a  liability  for  all 
damages  they  might  inflict  upon  his  neighljor. 
At  present,  however,  the  matter  of  fence-building 
is  regulated  to  some  extent  by  statute.  The  duties 
imposed  upon  railroad  companies  to  maintain 
fences  along  the  line  of  their  routes  are  particu- 
larly minute  and  exacting. 

FEXCIBLE,  a  word  meaning  defensive,  and  for- 
merly applied  to  regiments  raised  for  local  defense, 
or  at  and  only  for  a  special  crisis. 

FENELON  FALLS,  a  village  in  Victoria  county, 
Cnt?rio,  between  Cameron  and  Sturgeon  Lakes,  16 
miles  north  of  Lindsay.  It  has  a  waterfall  20  feet 
high.  300  feet  wide,  and  large  lumber  mills. 

FENESTELLA,or  Fenestrei,i,.\,  a  genus  of  poly- 
zoa,  resembling  the  "  lace  coral,"  very  common  in 
Palfeozoic  rocks,  ranging  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
to  the  Permian.  Thirty  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

FENNEC,  or  Zerda,  a  species  of  Canidse,  native 
of  Africa,  resembling  foxes  in  general  form  and  in 
the  bushy  tail.  The  species  are  small,  and  have  re- 
markably large  ears  and  blue  eyes. 

FENTON,  a  village  of  Genesee  county,  -Mich.,  50 
miles  northwest  of  Detroit.  It  contains  a  flour 
mill,  foundry,  woolen  factory,  a  cooperage.  Baptist 
seminarv,  and  Episcopal  high  school. 

FENTON,  Reubex  Eaton  (1819-85),  an  Ameri- 
can statesman.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  1841,  and  in  1843-51  was 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Carroll.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  but  was  de- 
feated two  years  later.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
again,  however,  and  served  from  1857  to  1864,  when 
he  resigned  to  become  governor  of  his  State.  He 
received  a  gubernatorial  reelection,  and  from  1869 
to  1875  was  a  U.  S.  Senator. 

FENWICK'S  ISLAND,  oEf  the  east  coast  of 
Worcester  county,  Md.,  20  miles  south  of  Cape 
Henlopen,  in  lat.  38°  27'  1"  N.,  long.  75°  2'  59"  W. 
It  has  a  light-house  86  feet  high. 

FENYES,  Elek,  a  Hungarian  geographer  and 
statistical  author,  born  in  Csokaj,  in  the  county  of 
Bihar  in  1807.  He  traveled  over  the  country,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  the  state  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom,  of  which  there  had  never 
before  been  an  authentic  survey.  The  first  fruits 
of  his  enterprise  appeared  in  1840,  under  the  title 
Hungary  and  Its  Annexed  Parts,  Geographically  and 
Statistically  Considered.  He  was  awarded  the  great 
prize  of  200  ducats  by  the  Hungarian  Academy. 
All  of  his  works  are  written  in  the  Magyar 
tongue;  some  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
German,  and  repeatedly  published. 

FER^E  :  in  the  Linn<ean  pystem  of  zoology,  an 
order  of  Mammalia,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
Carnaria  of  Cuvier. 


FER^  NATURAE,  the  term  given  in  Roman 
law  to  those  anirpals  which  flee  the  dominion  of 
man,  whether  beast,  bird,  or  fish,  and  retain  their 
natural  freedom.  They  were  the  property  of  any 
one  who  might  catch  them. 

FER  DE  LANCE,  the  lance-headed  or  yellow 
viper,  Craspedocephalus  lanceolatus,  a  very  venomous 
serpent  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  It 
is  from  five  to  eight  feet  long,  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing considerable  springs,  and  gives  no  warning  of 
its  attack.  Its  bite  is  very  often  fatal,  and  it  is 
dreaded  alike  by  man  and  beast. 

FERGUS  FALLS,  a  city  and  county-seat  of 
Otter  Tail  county,  Minn.,  on  Red  River  of  the  North. 
It  has  good  water-power,  flour  and  paper  mills. 

FERGUSON,  Sir  Samuel,  poet  and  Celtic 
scholar,  born  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1810,  died  in 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, called  to  the  bar  in  1838,  and  in  18-59  was 
made  queen's  counsel.  He  gave  much  attention 
to  Irish  antiquities,  and  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
scientific  study  of  early  Irish  art.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  magazines  began  to  attract  attention 
about  1832.  He" published  La!/s  o/(Ae  Western  Gael 
(1865) ;  Congal.  a  Poem  in  Five  Books  (1872) ;  Poems 
(1880);  and  The  Forging  of  the  Anchor  (1883).  He 
was  knighted  in  1878. 

FERGUSSON.  James,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  Scot- 
tish architect,  born  at  Ayr  in  1S08,  died  Jan.  9, 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  after  spending  some  years  as  an 
indigo-planter  in  Bengal  engaged  in  extensive 
explorations  of  India,  sketching  and  studying  the 
rock-temples.  In  18-59  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  a  royal  commission  on  the  defenses  of  Great 
Britain.  His  later  works  include  Tlie  Palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Hesiored  (1851),  Hand-book  of 
Architecture  (1855),  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  (1869), 
History  of  Rude  Stone  Montiments  (1872).  The  chief 
features  of  his  earlier  works  were  embodied  in 
Cave  Temples  of  India  (1880). 

FERLAND,  Jean  Anton  Baptiste  (1805-65),  a 
Canadian  clergyman.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1828,  and  the  same  year  named  vicar  of  Quebec. 
In  1841  he  became  professor  in  the  seminary  of 
Nicolet,  and  seven  years  later  was  elected  superior. 
In  1850  he  became  a  member  of  the  arch-bishop's 
privy  council.  In  1855  he  was  made  chaplain  of 
the  military  hospitals  of  Quebec,  and  the  same 
year  professor  of  Laval  University.  In  1864  he 
was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  in  that 
university.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books  re- 
lating to  Canada. 

FERMATA  :  in  music,  the  name  given  to  a  pause 
or  resting-point,  generally  marked  by  the  sign  <^. 
The  notes  over  which  this  sign  is  placed  are  pro- 
longed beyond  their  true  length.  It  is  frequently 
found  near  the  eiid  of  a  part  of  a  composition, 
which  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  singer  or 
player  to  introduce  an  extempore  embellishment. 
FERN,  Male,  Aspidium  (Nephrodium)  filix-mas, 
a  name  given  by  old  herbalists  ir.  contrast  to 
the  Lady  Fern,  Asplenium  (Lastriea)  Jilix-fcemina, 
which,  from  the  aspect  of  their  foliage  and  common 
association  in  woods,  are  imagined  to  repre- 
sent the  two  sexes.  The  large  subterranean  rhi- 
zome contains  a  volatile  oil,  to  which  the  long-es- 
tablished medicinal  value  as  a  vermifuge  (particu- 
larly in  tapeworm)  is  due. 

FJERNANDINA,  a  port  of  entry  in  northern 
Florida,  and  county-seat  of  Nassau  county,  on  the 
west  side  of  Amelia's  Island,  between  Prince  Wil- 
liam and  Nassau  Sounds,  Amelia  River  and  the 
Atlantic.  It  affords  good  anchorage,  has  a  light- 
house, large  foreign  and  coast  trade  in  cotton  and 
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naval  stores,  has  manufactories  for  creosoting  lum- 
ber and  piling,  and  for  making  superior  plastering 
fiber  from  raw  palmetto.  The  city  has  a  steam- 
boat line  to  Xew  York. 

FERXS.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  15,  p.  100. 

FERN,  Sweet,  a  shrub  of  the  natural  order 
Amentacxe,  sub-order  Myrices,  a  native  of  the 
mountain  woods  of  Xorth  America,  forming  a 
email  bush  with  linear  pinnatifid.  fern-like  leaves. 
Its  leaves  have  a  powerful  aromatic  fragrance  when 
rubbed.  It  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  much  used 
In  the  United  States  as  a  domestic  remedy  for 
iiarrhcea. 

FER  OLIGISTE  :  in  mineralogy,  a  term  applied 
to  a  variety  of  anhydrous  red  oxide  of  iron,  other- 
grise  called  Specular  Iron  Ore.  The  famous  Swed- 
ish, Russian,  and  Elba  iron  are  in  greater  part 
prepared  from  this  iron  ore.  Specular  iron  ore  is 
found  mostly  confined  to  crystalline  or  metamor- 
phic  rocks. 

FEROXIA,  an  Italian  goddess,  especially  hon- 
ored among  tiie  Sabines.  Little  is  known  concern- 
ing the  myth,  and  she  has  been  variously  regarded 
by  commentators  as  goddess  of  commerce,  of  lib- 
erty, and  as  the  goddess  who  presided  over  the 
woods  and  groves. 

FEROZABAD,  or  Fikoz.\b.\d,  a  town  of  British 
India,  24  miles  east  of  Agra.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  outside  of  which  are  many  mounds  and  in- 
teresting ruins.     Population,  ]t),0L'3. 

FEROZESHAHR,  a  viUage  within  the  district 
of  Ferozepore.  It  claims  notice  mainly  as  the 
scene  of  the  second  in  ordei  of  the  four  great  bat- 
tles of  the  first  Sikh  war.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XX.  p.  112. 

FERRAXDIXA,  a  town  U  the  south  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Basilicata,  en  a  height  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Basento,  35  miles  Eoutheast  of  Potenza. 
It  produces  an  exceUent  wine.    Population,  7,080. 

FERRARA,  Council  of,  convened  in  143S,  in 
opposition  to  the  council  of  Basle,  discussed  the 
differences  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  and  was  presided  over  by  Pope  Eugenius 
IV,  the  Byzantine  Emperor  .John  I'alwologus,  and 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  church. 

FERRATES,  combinations  of  ferric  acid,  a  weak 
unstable  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen,  with 
bases. 

FERRID-CYAXOGEX.  a  compound  organic  rad- 
ical, which  has  not  been  isolated,  but  which  forms 
with  potassium  a  well-known  compound,  used  in 
the  arts,  called  the  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium,  or 
red  p'lissiate  of  potash. 

FEKKIER,  David,  a  Scotch  physician,  was  born 
in  Aberdeen  in  1843.  He  was  educated  in  Aber- 
deen and  studied  medicine  in  Heidelberg  and 
Edinburgh.  In  1S72  he  became  professor  of  fo- 
rensic medicine  at  King's  College,  London.  His 
Functions  of  the  Brain  was  published  in  1876,  and 
Localization  of  Cerebral  Disease  in  1S7S.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  He  is  a  prominent  advocate  of 
vivisection. 

FERROTYPE,  a  term  applied  to  designate  some 
photographic  processes  in  wliich  salts  of  iron  play 
an  important  part.  The  term  is  also  applied  by 
photographers  to  a  cheap  and  Instantaneous 
method  by  which  a  positive  picture  is  tised,  by  the 
collodion  process,  on  thin  sheets  of  iron. 

FERRUGIXOL'S,  a  term  employed  in  chemistry 
to  denote  the  presence  of  iron  in  natural  waters, 
minerals,  etc.  It  is  synonymous  srith  t'le  term 
chalybeate. 

FERRY.    See  Britannica.  Vol.  IX.  p.  111. 

FERRY,  JcLES.  an  eminent  French  statesman, 
bom  at  Saint-Di6  in  1832.    He  was  admitted  to  the 


Paris  bar  in  1S54,  and  identified  himself  with  the 
opponents  of  the  Empire.  He  was  condemned  as 
one  of  the  "thirteen"  in  1864.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  to  the  Corps  Legislatif.  He  voted  against 
the  war  with  Prussia,  but  during  the  siege  he  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Government  of  Nation- 
al Defense.  After  the  war  he  was  minister  at  Ath- 
ens, and  in  1879  he  became  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. He  introduced  a  bill  directed  against 
the  Jesuits,  which  was  passed  by  the  deputies,  but 
twice  thrown  out  in  the  Senate.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  was  effected  by  decree  founded  upon 
disused  laws,  and  the  ministry  was  dissolved  in 
1880.  He  then  formed  a  cabinet  and  embarked  on 
a  policy  of  "colonial  expansion."  His  cabinet  re- 
signed in  1881  on  the  question  of  the  expedition  to 
Tunis.  He  became  prime  minister  again  in  1SS3, 
but  his  ministry  was  overthrown  in  1884  by  an  ad- 
verse vote  relative  to  the  war  with  China. 

FERRYLAXD,a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Fer- 
ryland  district,  Newfoundland.  It  has  a  good 
harbor,  light-house,  jail,  and  court-house.  In  1623 
Lord  Baltimore  settled  it,  and  gave  the  peninsula 
the  name  of  Avalon.  French  disturbances  caused 
its  desertion,  and  ruins  of  old  batteries  yet  remain. 

FESA,  or  Fasa,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Fars,  SO  miles  southeast  of  Shiraz,  is  situated  in 
a  mountain  defile,  and  is  of  considerable  size.  It 
has  manufactories  of  silken,  woolen,  and  cotton 
fabrics  and  some  trade  in  a  kind  of  tobacco.  Pop- 
ulation, 18,000. 

FERTILIZERS,  a  name  given  to  substances 
which,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  supply  it  with  the 
elements  required  to  make  it  fruitful  and  product- 
ive.   See  Manvre,  Britannica.  Vol.  XV,  pp.  505-12. 

FESCEXXIXE  VERSES  were  a  sort  of  dialogues 
in  rude  extempore  verses,  generally  in  saturnine 
measure,  in  which  the  parties  rallied  and  ridiculed 
one  another,  and  which  formed  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  the  country  people  on  festive  occasions. 
The  amusement  often  degenerated  into  licentious- 
ness that  at  last  required  the  curb  of  law.  The 
style  originated  at  Fescennia,  and  became  popular 
at  Rome. 

FESCUE  (FesfHca),  a  large  and  widely  diffused 
genus  of  grasses,  very  nearly  allied  to  brome  grass, 
and  including  many  of  the  most  valuable  pasture 
and  fodder  grasses. 

FESS.  The  fess  in  heraldry  consists  of  lines 
drawn  horizontally  across  a  shield,  and  containing 
the  third  of  it  between  the  honor  point  and  the 
nombril.  It  is  one  of  the  honorable  ordinaries,  and 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  waist  belt  or  girdle  of 
honor,  which  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  knighthood. 
A  shield,  or  charge  in  a  siiield,  is  said  to  be  party 
per  fess  when  it  is  horizontally  divided  through  the 
middle,  or,  as  the  French  say,  simply  coupe.  Fess- 
wise  is  said  of  a  charge  placed  in  fess — that  is  to 
sav.  horizontallv  across  the  shield. 

FESSEXDEX",  William  Pitt  (1806-69).  a  United 
States  Senator.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Maine  bar 
in  1827.  In  1832,  and  again  in  1840,  he  was  elected 
.•o  the  State  legislature.  In  1840  he  became  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  in  1845-46  was  once 
more  in  the  legislature,  and  also  in  1853  and  1854. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
ISfA,  and  was  reelected  in  1859.  In  1864  he  was 
called  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  but  resigned  the 
following  year  to  return  to  the  Senate,  to  which  he 
had  i^een  elected  for  the  third  time.  During  his 
ser\ice  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Fessenden  was  the  ac- 
knowL'dged  leader  of  the  Republican  party. 

FESSLER,  Joseph,  an  .\ustrian  prelate  born  at 
locliau,  Tyrol.  Dec.  2,  I8I.1.  died  April  25.  1872.  He 
studied  :heology  at  Brixen,  was  ordained  in  1837, 
in  IS41  became  professor  of  church  history  and 
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canon  lavvat  Brixen,  and  in  lS52professorof  church 
history  in  the  University  of  N'ienna.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  St.  Polten  in  18t>5,  and  was  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Vatican  Council  in  1809.  He  published 
I)tstitiitioncs  Patroloi/ic:e  (1S50-521,  and  fjumnilu/ig 
]'eniu.'<fhler  Srhriftcn  (1860). 

FESTOON  :  in  architecture,  a  sculptured  wreath 
of  flowers  or  fruit,  frequently  used  as  an  ornament 
in  Roman  and  in  Renaissance  buildings.  Like 
many  of  the  other  ornaments  of  classic  architect- 
ure, it  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  tlie  sacrihcial  em- 
blems, namely,  the  flowers  with  wjiich  the  heads  of 
the  animals,  the  altars,  etc.,  used  to  be  decorated. 
The  festoon  occurs  along  with  bull's  heads  on  the 
frieze  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli. 

FETID  LIMESTONE,  a  variety  of  limestone  which 
gives  out,  on  being  violently  rubbed  or  struck  with 
a  hammer,  a  smell  like  that  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen gas.  It  has  a  dark  color,  produced,  very  prob- 
ably, from  the  perishable  portions  of  the  animals 
whose  hard  skeletons  compose  the  rock.  * 

rEU-DE-.TOIE,  or  Running  Fire,  a  discharge  of 
musketry  into  the  air,  made  in  honor  of  a  victory 
or  other  occasion.  It  commences  with  the  right 
hand  man  of  the  line,  who  discharges  his  rifle,  and 
is  followed  successively  at  scarcely  perceptible  in- 
tervals by  the  man  on  his  left  unlil  the  extreme 
left  of  the  line  is  reached.  The  effect  much  depends 
on  the  regularity  with  which  the  slight  interval 
between  the  discharge  is  preserved. 

FEl'ILLANS,  Congregation  of,  a  reform  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  remarkable  as  forming  part  of  the 
great  religious  movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  during  the  16th  century,  contemporary  with 
and  probably  stimulated  by  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  The  author  of  this  reform  was  .lean 
de  la  Barriere,  abl)ot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery 
at  Feuillans  in  Languedoc,  who  laid  down  for  him- 
self a  new  and  mueli  more  austere  course  of  life,  in 
which  he  soon  found  many  associates  among  the 
brethren  of  his  order.  The  rule  thus  reformed  was 
approved  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  name  was  adopted 
by  a  French  revolutionary  club  which  held  its 
meetings  in  the  convent  of  the  order  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore  in  Paris. 

FEUILLET,  Octave,  a  French  novelist,  born  at 
Saint  Lo,  in  La  Manche,  Aug.  11,  1812,  died  Dec.  2!), 
1890,  and  educated  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
Paris.  He  was  for  some  time  a  literary  assistant 
of  Dumas,  and  began  his  own  career  with  Lc  Fruit 
Defend)!,  in  the  "  Revue  Nouvelle."  In  1848  he  pub- 
lished in  the  '"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  a  series  of 
proverbs,  comedies,  tales,  and  romances  whicli 
were  collected  in  Scf'iieK  et  Provi'rbs  and  Sci)ii>s  ft 
Camedifs  (5  vols.,  1853-56).  In  1862  he  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy,  and  was  afterwards  libra- 
rian to  the  emperor.  His  most  noted  novel,  Le  Ro- 
man d'lin  Jeinie  Homme  Panvre  ('1858),  gained  great 
popularity  throughout  Europe,  and  Histoire  de 
SiinjUe  (1862)  was  also  very  successful.  These  were 
followed  by  .!/■.  rfe  r<u»ocs  (1S67);  Julia  de  Trecanr 
(1872);  Un  Murinr/e  driiis  le  Monde  (1875);  Les 
Amours  de  Philippe  (1877);  ii?  Journal  d'lin  Femme 
(1878)  ;  Tlintoire  d'un  Pariidenne  (1881),  and  La  Morte 
(18S6).     He  also  wrote  many  successful  comedies. 

F^EVEDA,  an  island  of  British  Cohimbia,situated 
in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Ix'tween  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  continent.  It  possesses  a  snug  harbor.  Its 
formation  is  understood  to  be  wholly  of  lime- 
stone. 

FE\'KH  Bt'SH,  the  hindem  Benzoin,  a.\a,\\Ya,c,&o\is 
shrub  common  in  Ihe  Northern  States.  It  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  decoct  ions  nf  its  bark 
and  leaves  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  low  fevers  and 
«ther  complaints.  It  is  also  called  spice  bush  and 
Benjamin  tree. 


FEVERFEW,  a  perennial  plant  botanically  allied 
to  Camomile,  and  much  resembling  it  in  its  proper- 
ties, but  differing  in  apiiearance,  the  segments  of 
its  leaves  being  flat  and  comparatively  broad  and 
its  flowers  smaller.  Its  habit  of  growing  is  erect, 
its  stem  is  branched,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  high. 
It  has  a  strong  and  somewhat  aromatic  smell.  The 
double  varieties  are  common  in  gardens.  It  has 
been  much  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
is  used  in  the  cure  of  fevers. 

FEVERS.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  125. 

FEVERWOKT,  a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural 
Older  (\ipri/oliit,;\r  having  an  erect,  round,  hairy, 
flstular  stem,  from  one  to  four  feet  high,  opposite 
ovate-lanceolate  entire  leaves,  axillary  whorls  of 
flowers,  with  tubular  5-lobed  corolla  and  leathery 
three-seeded  berries.  It  is  found  in  North  Amer- 
ica, where  it  is  dried  and  the  roasted  berries  have 
been  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It 
is  chiefly  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

FIASCO,  a  failure  in  a  musical  or  dramatic  per- 
formance. It  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
theater,  and  now  naturalized  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. In  Italy  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  an 
audience  cry  :  Old,  old  fiasco,  even  when  the  singer 
has  made  only  one  false  note. 

FIBRE.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  131. 

FINDLAY,  a  city  of  Ohio,  and  county-seat  of 
Hancock  county,  located  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  about  45  miles  south  of  Toledo.  In 
1884  there  were  in  Findlay  three  public  school 
buildings,  and  in  1890  there  were  12.  During  the 
same  period  the  churches  increased  in  number  from 
13  to  20.  An  elaborate  system  of  water  works  has 
been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  and  a  court 
house  erected  costing  .1320.000.  The  city  is  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  center,  there  being  in  1891 
no  less  than  120  manufactories.  Natural  gas  is  the 
principal  fuel.  Population  in  1880,  4,633;  in  1890, 
18,674. 

FICHET,  GuiLLAUME,  born  early  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, was  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1467, 
and  afterwards  held  oflice  under  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
Through  his  influence  the  printing  press  was 
brought  from  Germany  to  the  Sorbonne. 

FID,  a  large,  pointed  pin  with  an  eye  at  the  thick 
end.  It  is  made  of  iron  or  lignum  vit.i?,  and  is 
used  by  sailors  in  separating  and  interlacing  the 
strands  of  which  the  rope  is  composed.  A  mast-Jid 
is  a  bolt  inserted  through  tlie  bottom  of  a  ship's 
top-mast,  with  ends  resting  on  the  trestle-trees 
sustained  by  the  head  of  the  lower-mast  or  top- 
mast. LTiiiess  the  mast-fid  be  withdrawn,  the  sup- 
ported mast  cannot  be  lowered. 

FIDDMIN,  a  village  of  the  Fayoom,  inhabited 
by  ^Mussulmans  and  Copts.  It  is  remarkable  for  a 
large  olive  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  original 
one  ))lanted  in  Egypt,  and  yielding  annually  268 
pounds  of  olives. 

FIELD :  in  heraldry,  the  whole  surface  or  conti- 
nent of  the  escutcheon  or  shield.  It  is  so  called, 
according  to  some,  because  it  represents  the  field 
of  battle  on  which  the  achievements  or  charges 
represented  on  it  are  supposed  to  have  been  gained. 
In  blazoning,  the  tincture  or  metal  of  tlie  field 
must  be  the  first  thing  mentioned. 

FIELD,  CvRus  West,  whose  name  is  identified 
with  submarine  telegraphs,  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  ilass.,  in  1819,  and  became  a  merchant  in 
New  York  city.  In  18.53  the  project  of  a  sulimarine 
cable  interested  him,  and  he  organized  the  New 
York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraphic 
Company  in  1,8.54,  and  llii'  .\thinticTelegrapli  Com- 
jKiny  in  1,856.  In  1858  thi»  first  trans-.Vl  hiiitic  tele- 
graph was  completed,  Ijut  soon  ceased  to  work, 
and  Mr.  Field  was  driven    to   renewed  exertions, 
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<intil  in  lS65-6(5  another  cable  was  laid  by  the  Great 
EiiiUrti,  and  communication  established.  He  has 
been  largely  interested  in  the  Xevr  York  elevated 
railway  system  of  rapid  transit. 

FIELD,  David  Dudley  (1781-1867),  an  American 
clergyman,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1803.  He 
•was  ordained  in  1804,  and  till  1818  was  minister  in 
the  Congregational  church  in  Haddam,  Conn. 
From  1819  to  1837  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  from  the  latter  year  until 
1844  was  again  in  Haddam.  From  1844  to  1851  he 
had  charge  of  the  church  in  Higganum,  when  he 
retired,  and  returned  to  Stockbridge,  where  he 
passed  his  remaining  days.  He  wrote  considerably 
on  historical  topics.  • 

FIELD,  David  Dudley,  an  American  lawyer,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1805.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Xew  YorTv  bar  in  1S2S,  and  continued  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  until  1885.  In  1S47 
he  was  appointed  commissioner  on  practice  and 
pleadings,  and  as  such  took  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  code  of  procedure.  The  commission  sub- 
mitted the  completed  Codes  of  Cin'l  and  Criminal 
Procedure  to  the  legislature  in  18-50,  and  they  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  In  1S57  he  was  appointed 
by  New  York  State  head  of  a  commission  to  pre- 
pare apolitical  code,  a  penal  code  and  a  civil  code, 
and  they  were  completed  in  1S65.  In  1873  Mr.  Field 
presented  to  the  Social  Science  Congress  his  OnlUnef: 
of  an  International  Code,  which  has  been  translated 
into  French,  Italian,  and  Chinese.  As  a  result  an 
association  was  formed  for  the  reform  and  codifi- 
cation of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  "Sir.  Field  was 
chosen  its  first  president.  This  association  also 
had  for  its  object  the  substitution  of  arbitration 
for  war  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  na- 
tions. Besides  numerous  contributions  to  current 
literature  on  political  topics,  Mr.  Field  has  pub- 
lished Speeches.  Arguments,  and  Miscellaneous  Papers 
(New  York,  1886). 

FIELD,  He.vky  Maetyx,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  April  3, 1822.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College,  studied  theology, 
and  from  1842  to  1847  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyteriaii 
church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  During  1847— tS  he  trav- 
eled in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  to  the  L'nited 
States  published  an  account  of  his  experiences  and 
observations  abroad.  In  18-55  he  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  "The  Evangelist,"  Xew.  York,  subse- 
quently becoming  its  proprietor.  He  is  the  author 
of  The  Irish  Confederates  (18501;  Summer  Pictures 
from  Copenhagen  to  ]'enice  (1859);  History  of  the  At- 
lantic Telegraph  (1866);  From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
to  the  Golden  Horn  (1876);  From  Fgypi  to  Japan 
(1878);  On  the  Desert  (1883);  Among  the  Holy  Hills 
a^SS);  The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  After  the  ]Var 
(1885);  Blood  Thicker  than  Water,  and  A  Few  Days 
Among  Our  Southern  Brethren. 

FIELD,  K.^^TE,  an  American  lecturer,  born  in 
1840.  After  completing  her  studies  in  the  Tnited 
States  she  made  long  visits  to  Europe,  and  became 
correspondent  for  the  "  Xew  York  Tribune,"  the 
"Chicago  Tribune,"  and  the  "  Philadelphia  Press." 
In  1874  she  appeared  in  Peg  WqflJn'JI""  at  Booth's 
Theater,  New  York,  and  for  a  time  followed  .the 
stage  with  some  success.  Of  late  years  she  has  been 
engaged  in  lecturing  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 

FIELD,  Stephe.v  Johnson,  an  American  jurist, 
son  of  David  Dudley  Field,  Sr.,  born  in  1816.  In 
1837  lie  began  the  study  of  law  with  his  brother, 
David  Dudley,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm.  In  1849  he  went  to 
San  Francisco,  and  became  a  member  of  the  first 
legislature  held  after  the  admission  of  Calitcirnia 
into  the  Union.  In  1857  he  was  elected  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  aud  '.u  1863  was 


appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  United 
States.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  California. 

FIELD-ALLdWAXCE.a  daily  allowance  gran  ted 
to  officers  of  the  British  army  in  consideration  of 
extra  expense  entailed  upon  them  in  consequence 
of  military  operations. 

FIELD-GL.A^SS,  the  lens  usually  interposed  be- 
tween the  object-glass  and  eye-glass  of  a  micro- 
scope, which,  receiving  the  diverging  rays  from  the 
former  before  they  form  an  image,  contracts  the 
dimensions  of  the  image  and  increases  its  bright- 
ness, so  as  to  render  it  of  a  proper  size  and  degree 
of  distinctness  for  being  viewed  by  means  of  the 
eye-glass. 

FIELDING,  Anthony  Vandyke  Copley  (1787- 
1S55J,  an  English  water-color  painter.  He  received 
his  early  instruction  at  home  before  being  placed 
under  John  Varley.  He  -worked  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Monro,  and  in  1810  began  to  exhibit  with  the 
Water-color  Society,  succeeding  Cristall  as  presi- 
dent in  1831.  His  early  works  show  breadth,  free- 
dom of  treatment,  and'  a  fine  sense  of  atmosphere, 
but  in  later  life  the  quality  of  his  art  deteriorated 
greatly. 

FIELD-MOL'SE,  or  ^Meadow  -  mouse,  a  name 
popularly  given  to  several  species  both  of  mouse 
and  vole. 

FIELD-OFFICERS:  in  the  army,  oflacers— viz., 
majors,lieutenant-colonels  and  colonels — competent 
to  command  whole  battalions,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  merely  intrusted  witli  company  duties,  as 
captains,  lieutenants  and  ensigns. 

FIELD  OF  VIEW,  the  whole  space  within  which 
objects  can  be  seen  through  an  optical  instrujnent ; 
more  strictly,  the  space  within  which  the  image  of 
an  object  may  be  seen  by  whole  pencils.  That 
part  of  the  image  which  is  seen  by  partial  pencils 
of  the  light  from  the  object-speculum  or  lens  is 
called  the  ragged  edge,  and  usually  a  diaphragm  is 
employed  to  cut  it  ofif  from  the  view  of  the  ob- 
server altogether. 

FIELDS,  James  Thomas  (1817-81),  an  Ameri- 
can  poet,  essayist,  lecturer  and  publisher.  Froir 
1838  to  1870  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Tick- 
nor,  Eeed  &  Fields,  of  Boston,  and  from  1862  to 
1S70  edited  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  His  contribu- 
tions to  letters  were  of  a  high  order,  and  he  exert- 
ed an  important  influence  on  American  literature. 
FIELD-TRAIN,  a  department  of  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  commissaries  and  conductors  of  stores, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  formation  of 
proper  depots  of  shot,  etc.,  between  the  front  and 
base  of  operations,  and  to  keep  a  due  proportion 
constantly  at  the  service  of  each  gun  during  an 
engagement ;  they  are  also  responsible  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  ammunition. 

FIELD-WORKS,  intrenchments  and  other  tem- 
porary fortifications,  tlirown  up  by  an  army  in  the 
field  either  as  a  protection  from  the  onslaught 
of  a  hostile  force  or  to  cover  an  attack  upon  some 
stronghold. 

FIERDING-COURT,  a  district  court  of  the  an- 
cient Gothic  nations.  This  court  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  speedy  justice  in 
small  matters.  There  were  four  of  these  courts  in 
every  superior  district,  each  presided  over  by  a 
separate  judge. 

FIFE-NESS,  a  promontory  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  On  the  north,  in  the  sea,  are  the  dan- 
gerous Oarr  Hocks,  with  an  iron  Iwacon  35  feet 
high,  which  required  six  years  to  construct. 

FIFTEENTH  :  in  music,  the  interval  cf  a  double 
octave;  also  an  organ-stop  wliose  pipes  are  t...ied 
two  octaves  above  tlie  reguU.r  pitch  as  represented 
on  the  keyboard. 
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FIFTH  :  in  music,  an  interval  comprising  Ave  de- 
grees of  the  scale.  A  perfect  fifth  is  the  equal  to 
three  diatonic  steps  and  a  half;  a  fifth  a  half-step 
shorter  is  termed  diminishei!  or  ih/h.o)',  and  one  a 
half-step  longer  is  termed  aiu/mi'iilnd  or  superHumix. 

FIGHTINC4-FISH,  a  small  fresh-water  lish  of 
the  family  Anabanlida:.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  and 
particularly  of  Siam,  where  it  is  kept  in  ghiss 
globes  on  account  of  its  pugnacity.  When  two 
of  these  creatures  are  brought  together  they 
rush  immediately  to  combat.  Fish  lights  are  a 
favorite  amusement  of  the  Siamese,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  gambling  takes  place  in  con- 
nection with  them,  not  merely  money  and  property, 
but  children  and  liberty  being  sometimes  staked. 
When  the  fish  is  quiet  its  colors  are  dull,  but  when 
it  is  excited  the  colors  glow  with  metallic  splendor, 
the  projecting  gill  membrane  waving  like  a  black 
frill  about  the  throat. 

FIGUEIRA,  a  watering-place  in  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Beira,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  23 
miles  west  by  south  of  Coimbra.  Its  harbor  is 
excellent,  but  difficult  of  access.    Population,  4,470. 

FIGUIER,  GuiLLAUME  Louis,  a  French  scientific 
writer,  born  at  Montpellier,  Feb.  15,  1819.  He 
studied  chemistry  there,  and  in  1841  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Montpellier  school  of  pharmacy  in  1846,  and  seven 
years  later  removed  to  Paris  to  occupy  a  similar 
post  there.  He  has  published:  Exposition  et  His- 
toire  des  Principals  Decouvertes  Scientifiques  Modernes 
(1851),  L' Alchimie  et  les  Alchimistes  (1854),  Histoire 
du  Merveilleux  dans  les  Temps  Modernes  (1859-60).  A 
number  of  his  popular  presentations  of  science  and 
natural  history  have  been  translated  into  English. 
Among  these  are:  The  Vegetable  World;  The  Ocean 
World;  The  Wonders  of  Science,  and  T%e  Wonders  of 
Indiistrii. 

FIGURANTES,  the  term  applied  in  the  ballet  to 
dancers  who  do  not  come  forward  alone,  but  dance 
in  troops,  and  also  serve  to  fill  up  the  scene  and 
form  a  background  for  the  solo  dancers. 

FIGURE  :  in  general,  the  outline  or  surface  of  a 
body  determining  its  form  or  shape.  In  arithmetic 
figure  denotes  a  numerical  character.  In  geom- 
etry it  denotes  a  surface  or  space  inclosed  on  all 
sides,  and  is  superficial  when  inclosed  by  lines, 
solid  when  inclosed  by  surfaces. 

FIGURED,  orFiGURATE:  in  music,  opposed  to 
simple,  characterized  by  the  use  of  passing  notes. 
The  term  was  formerly  used  in  ecclesiastical  music 
to  distinguish  chants  which  had  been  varied,  and 
rendered  more  ornamental  and  expressive,  from 
the  original  Gregorian  chants  wliich  were  exceed- 
ingly plain.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
elaborate  pieces  in  distinction  from  those  of 
"strict"  style. 

FIGURED  BASS :  in  music,  a  base  part  with  fig- 
ures placed  over  the  notes,  which  indicate  the  har- 
mony to  be  played  to  each  note,  and  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  accompanist. 

FIGWORT,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Scrophulariaceie.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous 
and  natives  of  temperate  regions.  The  roots  of 
some  are  purgative  and  emetic. 

FIJI,  or  Fkejue,  an  island  group  and  British 
crown  colony  in  the  South  Pacific.  For  the  history 
and  earlier  statistics  of  the  Fiji  Islands, see  Britan- 
nica,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  1.55-158.  Fiji  was  ceded  to  the 
Queen  of  England  by  the  native  cliiefs  and  people, 
and  the  British  flag  hoisted  by  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son, Oct.  10,  1.S74.  The  government  is  administered 
by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  assisted  by 
an  executive  council,  consisting  of  the  colonial 
secretary,  the  attorney-general,  the  receiver-gen- 
eral, and  the  commissioner  of    lands.    Laws   are 


passed  by  a  legislative  council,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernor is  president.  It  comprises  six  official  mem- 
bers and  six  unofficial  members  nominated  by 
the  crown.  For  the  purposes  of  native  gov- 
ernment, the  colony  is  divided  into  16  prov- 
inces, in  14  of  which  a  superior  native  chief 
exercises,  under  the  title  of  Koko-Tui  of  his  prov- 
ince, a  form  of  rule  which  recognizes  to  a  large  de- 
gree the  customs  and  the  system  of  administration 
by  which  the  people  governed  themselves  prior  to 
the  establishment  among  them  of  a  European 
form  of  government.  In  two  of  the  provinces  there 
are  resident  European  officers  as  commissioners. 
The  island  of  Rotumah  was  added  to  the  colony  of 
Fiji  in  1881.  • 

The  present  total  area  of  the  Fiji  Islands  is  about 
7,740  square  miles.  In  1889  the  population  of  the 
colony  was  as'follows: 

Europeans 1,988 

Half  castes 85S 

Indian  immigrant  laborers e..SH 

Polvnesiaii  immigrant  laborers 2.350 

Fijiaus , 110,S71 

Natives  of  Kotumah 2,299 

Others 242 

Total 134,919 

Two  public  schools  receive  state  aid  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  $1,200  a  year  each,  one  in  Suva  and 
one  in  Levuka.  The  number  of  scholars  attending 
these  two  schools  in  1889  was  157.  The  education 
of  the  native  Fijians  is  almost  entirely  conducted 
by  the  AVesleyan  Mission,  in  whose  schools  40,667 
children  were  taught  in  1889.  A  number  of  schools 
are  also  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  mission, 
the  number  of  scholars  being  2,586.  There  is  also 
an  industrial  and  technical  school  carried  on  by 
the  government,  in  wliich  02  native  youths  are 
being  trained  in  the  elementary  branches  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  boat-building, 
house-building,  and  cattle-tending. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1890  was  ,£64,000,  and 
the  expenditure,  £59,284.  The  public  debt  of  the 
colony  was.  Jan.  1,  1890,  £251,089. 

In  1889  there  were,  under  cultivation  by  Eui'o- 
pean  settlers  :  bananas,  2,460  acres ;  coffee,  27 
acres;  cocoanuls,  18,939  acres;  maize,  .334  acres; 
sugar-cane,  12,626  acres ;  yams,  168  acres;  tobacco, 
25  acres ;  pine-apples,  127  acres ;  other  products,  648 
acres.  There  were,  in  the  colony  in  1886,  695 
horses  and  mules,  8,768  cattle,  6,838  sheep,  and 
4,502  Angora  goats. 

The  value  of  the  total  foreign  trade  during  the 
five  years  from  1885  to  1889  inclusive  was  as 
follows : 


Year. 

To'l  For'gn  Trade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

18.S5 
ISSO 
1887 
188.8 
18S9 

£ 
G27.780 
514.125 
409.151 
5G0.200 
553,074 

£ 
301.0.S0 
230.029 
188.071 
18:5,222 
189,393 

£ 
8:i6.750 
28:i.496 
•ai  .080 
876,978 
364,281 

The  principal  imports  during  1889  were  hard- 
ware, drapery,  meats,  rice,  breadstuffs  and  biscuits, 
bags  and  sugar  mats,  and  timber  ;  and  the  exports, 
sugar,  copra,  green  fruit  (consisting  chiefly  of 
bananas),  distilled  spirits,  desiccated  cocoanuts, 
peanuts,  and  tea. 

FILE:  in  a  military  sense,  a  row  of  men 
arranged  one  behind  the  otiier  forming  a  line  from 
front  to  rear.  A  battalion  stands  two  deep,  or  in 
two  ranks,  front  and  rear,  wherefore  a  file  consists 
of  two  men.  Sometimes  the  battalion  may  be 
formed  much  more  solidly,  as   in  a  square,  when 
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the  file  comprises  a  far  larger  number.  The  num- 
ber of  files  in  a  company  describes  its  width,  as 
the  number  of  ranl^s  does  its  depth. 

FILIOQUE,  a  Latin  term  interpolated  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  held  to  teach  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Gliost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
Greek  church  denying  and  the  Latin  church  re- 
taining this  formula,  it  has  given  rise  to  many  con- 
troversies, and  has  been  the  chief  point  which  for 
so  many  ages  has  kept  the  two  churches  apart. 

FILIPO  D'ARGIRO,  S.^n,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Catania,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Traina.  A  considerable  quantity  of  saffron  is 
grown  in  the  vicinity.     Population,  7,500. 

FILLET:  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  which  con- 
tains the  fourth  part  of  the  chief. 

FILUM  AQU^E,  an  imaginary  line  dividing  the 
soil  underneath  a  river  into  two  equal  portions.  In 
all  navigable  streams  above  where  the  tide  rises 
and  falls,  and  in  all  not  navigable,  it  designates 
the  boundary  of  ownership  along  the  river.  In 
public  rivers,  or  where  there  is  a  flow  of  tide- 
water, the  soil  underneath  does  not  belong  to  land- 
owners, but  to  the  sovereign  or  state. 

FINAL  CAUSES,  those  which  are  not  also 
effects.  Physical  science  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  while  it  is  not  its  province  to  determine 
them,  neither  is  it  its  right  to  determine  their 
non-existence. 

FINALE,  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  a 
musical  composition  which  finislies  the  act  of  an 
opera;  also  to  the  last  movement  of  an  instru- 
mental composition,  as  in  the  symphony,  quartet, 
sonata,  etc.  The  character  of  the  finale,  in  purely  in- 
strumental works,  is  always  lively.  In  the  opera 
Ot  depends  on  the  subject,  while  in  some  operas  the 
finale  consists  of  an  aria  alone,  as  in  Mozart's  Fi- 
garo, instead  of  the  usual  full  concerted  music  for 
solo  and  chorus. 

FINANCE,  American.  See  United  States,  in 
these  Additions  and  Revisions. 

FINANCIAL  FAILURES  in  the  United  St.\tes. 
The  number  of  such  failures  as  reported  by  Brad- 
Street,  together  with  the  "actual  assets"  and 
liabilities  for  the  years  18S9  and  1890,  were  as 
follows : 


Years. 

Failures. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

1&S9 
1890 

11,719 
10.07.3 

$70,.599,709 
92,775,025 

^140,359,490 
75,032,836 

The  number  of  failures  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  ISDO  was  548,  with  actual  assets  of  $21,040,983, 
and  liabilities  of  $3(),708,413. 

FIN-BACK,  a  species  of  whale  with  a  prominent 
dor.^al  tin  not  found  in  other  species ;  their  disposi- 
tion is  fierce,  and  their  oil,  though  excellent,  is 
scant  V. 

FINCH.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  191. 

FINDS,  a  term  which  has  been  lately  applied  by 
archiiiologists  to  deposits  of  objects  connected 
with  human  life,  often  associated  with  human  re- 
mains, but  of  prehistoric  origin. 

FINGER-BOARD,  that  part  of  a  stringed  musi- 
cal instrument  whicli  is  made  of  ebony  and  glued 
on  the  neck  of  the  instrument,  and  sliaped  some- 
what round  on  the  top  to  suit  the  position  in  which 
the  strings  lie  on  tlie  nut  and  the  bridge.  It  is  also 
the  keyboard  in  tlie  organ  and  pianoforte. 

FINISTERRE.  C.vi'E,  or  L.vnd's  End,  the  name 
given  to  a  ()romontory  at  the  north-western  extrem- 
ity of  Spain,  in  latitude  42°  54'  north,  and  longi- 
tude about  9°  20'  west.  It  is  the  Promontorium 
Neriiim  of  the  ancients. 


FINLAND.  For  the  history  and  earlier  statistics 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  see  Britannica, 
Vol.  IX,  pp.  216-220.  The  constitution  of  Fin- 
land,  dating  from  the  year  1772,  reformed  in  1789, 
and  slightly  modified  in  18(59  and  1882,  provides  for 
a  national  parliament,  consisting  of  four  estates — 
the  noijles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peas- 
ants— convoked  by  the  "  Grand  Duke,"  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  four  months.  They  discuss  the  schemes 
of  laws  proposed  by  the  emperor,  who  has  the  right 
of  veto.  The  unanimous  assent  of  all  four  cham- 
bers is  necessary  for  making  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution and  for  levying  new  taxes.  The  national 
representatives  have  been  regularly  convoked, 
since  1861,  every  four  or  five  years;  the  last  time 
they  met  was  in  1888.  The  schemes  of  laws  are 
elaborated  Ijy  the  "Committee  for  the  Affairs  of 
Finland,"  which  sits  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  consists 
of  the  state  secretary  and  four  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown  (two  of  them  being  proposed 
by  the  Senate).  The  Senate,  which  sits  at  Helsing- 
fors  under  the  presidency  of  the  governor-general, 
is  nominated  by  the  crown.  It  is  the  superior  ad- 
ministrative power  in  Finland,  and  consists  of  two 
departments,  justice  and  finance,  which  have  un- 
der them  the  administration  of  posts,  railways, 
canals,  custom-houses,  hygiene  and  the  tribunals. 
The  military  department  is  under  the  Russian 
ministry  of  war,  and  the  foreign  affairs  under  the 
Russian  chancellor.  Finland  has  its  own  money 
and  system  of  custom-houses.  Recent  laws  have, 
however,  altered  this  to  some  extent.  According  to 
a  law  of  Aug.  14,  1890,  the  circulation  of  Russian 
rubles  and  silver  money  has  been  rendered  ob- 
ligatory. The  penal  code,  elaborated  by  the  Sen- 
ate, wliich  was  to  have  been  promulgated  on  Jan.  1, 
1891,  was  suspended  by  the  Russian  government 
till  further  notice. 

The  present  area  of  Finland  is  144,255  square 
miles;  population  (1888),  2,305,916.  The  following 
table  shows  the  area  of  the  several  provinces,  with 
the  population  for  1887: 


Province. 


Abo-Bjorneborg 
Kuopio 

Nyland 

St.  Micliel 

Taxastehus 

Uleaborg 

Viborg 

Vasa 


Area. 


9,335 
10,499 

4,.58fi 
8.819 
8,:»i 
03,971 
10  027 
10,084 


Populat'n, 


380,.501 
277.035 
227,:j8S 
175,110 
245,690 
234,015 
330,823 
398,750 


40 
16 
49 
19 
2H 
3 
19 
24 


The  gradual  increase  of  the  population  is  seen 
from  the  following  table : 


Years. 

In  towns. 

In  country. 

Tota!. 

18;» 
1870 
18,80 
18.S5 
ISSO 
1S.S7 
1888 

76,489 
131.00:} 
173.101 
199,484 
204,998 
211,589 

i.2;w..ws 

1,0:37.106 

l,s,S7,:«i 

2.003,874 
2,027,:«0 
2,059,323 

1,:372.077 
1.708,769 
2.000.782 
2,2l)3.:i5S 

2,2;a.:J78 

2,270.912 
2,305,916 

Of  the  total  population  there  were,  in  1888,  2,261,- 
741  Lutherans;  41,896  Greek  Orthodox  and  Raskol- 
niks  ;  2,279  Roman  Catholics. 

The  chief  towns,  with  the  population  (1888),  are: 
Helsingfors,    58,417;     Abo,    27,996;     Tammerfors, 
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18.097 ;  .Wiborg,  17.494;  Uleaborg,  12.183;  Bjorne- 
borg. 9,632 ;  Xikolaistad  (AVasa),  8,454  ;  Kuopio,  8,141. 

The  immigration  in  1888  was  45,163,  and  tlie  emi- 
gration 44,914. 

In  1889  Finland  had  one  university,  with  1,703 
students;  one  polytechnic,  132 students;  16  lyceums 
(12  state),  3,218  pupils;  16  progymnasiums,  1,402 
pupils ;  27  real-schools,  1,051  pupils ;  52  girls'  schools, 
4,057  pupils;  971  primary  schools  and  kindergar- 
tens, with  62,893  pupils ;  4  normal  schools,  with  563 
pupils.  There  are  besides  7  navigation  schools, 
with  113  pupils ;  6  commercial  schools,  with  162 
male  and  135  female  pupils ;  32  Sunday  professional 
schools,  with  2,111  pupils;  2  agricultural  institutes, 
9  agricultural  and  14  dairy  schools,  with  257  male 
and  148  female  pupils ;  18  trade  schools,  with  1,220 
pupils. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1890  was  o4,158..331 
marks  (16,091,000  marks  being  left  from  previous 
budgets),  and  expenditures  the  same  (17,543.562 
marks  being  left  for  the  next  year).  The  public 
debt  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  amounted  to  85,130,944  marks, 
of  which  7,851.700  marks  internal. 

The  crop  of  1887  was,  in  bushels :  AVheat,  146,760 ; 
rye,  12,397,700 ;  barley,  5,829,620 ;  oats,  13,549.400 ;  sar- 
razin,  46,130 ;  peas,  385,270 ;  potatoes,  15,110,720 ;  flax, 
1,717  tons ;  hemp,  983  tons.  Of  domestic  animals 
Finland  had:  horses,  258,666;  horned  cattle,  952,- 
640;  sheep,  1,042,790:  swine,  184.755;  reindeer,  64,- 
898;  goats,  18,700;  poullii-y,  258,642. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  timber,  butter, 

Eaper  and  card-board,  iron,  corn,  cotton,  leather, 
ides,  tar,  and  pitch;  of  import,  corn  and  flour, 
coffee,  iron,  woolen  cloth,  sugar,  raw  cotton,  chemi- 
cals, leather-ware,  machinery,  tobacco,  colors  and 
oils. 

FINLEY,  J.\MEs  Br.\dley  (1781-1856),  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman.  In  1809  he  entered  the  Methodist 
Ohio  Conference,  and  in  1816-21  was  a  presiding 
elder.  In  1821-27  he  was  a  missionary  to  the  Wyandot 
Indians,  and  from  1829  to  1845  was  an  itinerant 
minister.  From  1845  to  1849  he  vias  chaplain  of 
the  Ohio  penitentiary,  and  then  acted  as  conference 
missionary  and  pastor  in  Southern  Ohio  till  his 
death.  His  principal  publications  are  reminis- 
cences of  his  experiences. 

FINLEY,  Samuel  (1715-1766),  an  American  edu- 
cator, born  in  Ireland,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1734.  He  studied  for  the  ministry,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1740,  and  ordained  two  years  later. 
He  was  pastor  in  different  places  until  1761,  when 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Princeton  College, 
Princeton,  X.  J.  He  held  this  position  until  his 
death. 

FIXMARK,  a  province  of  Norway,  lying  between 
68°  30'  and  71^  north  latitude,  and  17°  and  31'  east 
longitude,  and  constituting  Norwegian  Lapland. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles.  The 
interior  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  snow-covered 


mountains,  reaching  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 
Agriculture  is  impracticable  above  an  elevation  of 
100  feet ;  fish  and  game  constitute  almost  the  sole 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  jirincipal  sources  of 
wealth  are  the  reindeer  in  the  north,  and  the  cod- 
fisheries  in  the  south.    Population,  24,071. 

FINXEY,  Ch.\eles  Gr.\xdison  (1792-1875),  an 
American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1824.  He  became  an  evangelist  and 
labored  with  great  success  in  L'tica,  Troy,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston  and  New  York.  From  1835  until 
his  death  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio,  and  in  1851-66  was  its  president. 
He  spent  three  years  in  England  as  a  revivalist. 

FINSTERAARHOEX.  the  highest  peak  (14,026 
feet)  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 

FINSTERWALDE,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  on  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Black  Elster,  40  miles  north  of  Dresden. 
It  has  manufactories  of  cloth  and  machinery, 
spinning  and  weaving  are  also  carried  on.  Popula- 
tion, 7.371. 

FIORD,  or  Fjord,  the  Scandinavian  name  for 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  penetrating  deeply  into 
the  land  and  bounded  by  more  or  less  precipitous 
slopes  or  cliffs  on  each  side.  The  coast  of  Norway, 
of  Iceland  and  Greenland  abound  with  examples 
of  fiords. 

FIR.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  222. 

FIRE-ARMOR,  appliances  fitted  for  use  in  burn- 
ing buildings  to  facilitate  escape  or  the  use  of  fire- 
extinguishing  apparatus,  and  for  work  in  mines 
filled  with  choke-or  fire-damp.  It  is  of  two  kinds. 
In  one  the  wearer  breathes  from  a  supply  of  com- 
pressed air  carried  in  a  suitable  reservoir;  in  the 
other  the  air  is  filtered  through  some  porous  sub- 
stance, moistened  and  interposed  between  the 
wearer  and  the  atmosphere.  The  efficacy  of  each 
has  been  proved  beyond  dispute.  The  latest  in- 
vention is  that  of  George  Crofutt,  1873-74,  termed 
the  "  eye  and  lung  protector."  a  species  of  mask 
held  over  the  face  by  an  elastic  band  passing 
around  the  head.  It  weighs  but  a  few  ounces,  and 
may  be  instantaneously  fitted  into  place.  Thewearer 
breathes  through  a  moist  sponge  contained  in  a 
porous  cotton  bag,  which  not  only  cools  the  air 
passing  through  it,  but  also  eliminates  dust,  nox- 
ious gases,  foul  odors,  etc.  The  eyes  arc  protected 
by  plates  of  transparent  mica  inserted  in  a  duplex 
steel  shell,  so  covered  and  edged  with  rubber  as  to 
exclude  smoke  and  dirt. 

FIREARMS,  weapons,  of  whatever  form,  from 
which  missiles,  such  as  shot,  shell  or  bullets,  are 
propelled  to  a  distance  by  the  combustion  of  gun- 
powder or  other  similar  explosive.  See  Guns  .-vkd 
GuNNEnv,  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

FIREBOTE:  according  to  English  law.  the  right 
of  a  tenant  to  cut  wood  on  the  estate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fuel. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT  AND  APPARATUS,  Re- 
CE.NT  I.MPKovEMENTS  I.v. — One  improvement  has  fol- 
lowed another  so  rapidly,  in  the  past  few  years, 
that  even  the  apparatus  of  a  decade  ago  seems  an- 
ti'iuated. 

Tlie  steam  engines  of  later  years  vary  materi- 
ally in  construction.  In  one  type  the  boiler  has 
inch  tubes  depending  from  its  roof,  like  stalac- 
tites, down  into  the  fire ;  thus,  the  water  in  them 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  heat ;  in  another,  small 
groups  of  tubes  are  hung  like  tiny  steam  radiators 
to  the  roof  of  the  fire-box,  and  coiniected  with  the 
side  of  the  box  as  well,  so  that  the  water  circu- 
lates up  through    a  nest  of  small  tubes;  a  third 


type  has  a  coil  of  water-pipe  running  around  the 
fire,  and  down  into  the  side  of  the  fire-box.  Each 
type  has  its  advocates. 

A  feature,  not  generally  known  by  the  specta- 
tor, is  the  water-tank  for  supplying  the  boiler.  It 
is  generally  located  under  the  driver's  seat,  and 
is  used  only  when  the  engine  is  pumping  salt  or 
foul  water. 

The  most  powerful  land  engines  have  two  steam 
cylinders,  capable  of  throwing  solid  water  through 
a  two  inch  nozzle  two  hundred  feet  over  level 
ground. 

The  hose  is  usually  carried  on  a  reel  or  spool 
supported  on    two  or    four  -  wheeled  vehicles.    A 
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very  laie  invention  is  a  simple  four-wheeled  truck, 
with  a  bed  or  box.  in  which  the  hose  is  laid  flat. 
It  is  rapidly  becoming  popular;  for  in  practice  it 
is  found  that  it  can  be  stretched  for  work  more 
quickly,  and  when  the  fire  is  out  can  be  loaded 
more  readily. 


A  "Water  Tower  consists  of  an  iron  tube  so 
pivoted  over  one  end  of  a  truck  that  its  top  may 
be  raised  to  a  height  of  60  feet  above  the  street 
pavement.  The  upper  end  of  the  pipe  ends  in  a 
nozzle  controlled  by  a  man  on  the  truck.  Two, 
three,  or  four  engines  may  be  coupled  at  the  base, 
and  their  united  streams  forced  through  the  pipe 
and  out  at  the  nozzle.  They  send  a  solid  two  and 
a  quarter  inch  stream  through  the  top  windows 
of  a  six-story  building  with  ease.  The  earliest 
towers  were  put  in  position  by  man-power ;  the 
later  ones  are  raised  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  gene- 
rated in  a  retort  suspended  near  the  rear  axle  of 
the  truck,  and  acting  upon  the  piston  rods  of  two 
cylinders  very  like  steam  engine  cylinders.  The 
gas  is  quickly  generated  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  exert  a  pressure  in  the  cylinder  .of  over 
100  pounds  to  the  square  inch.    A  derrick  is  raised 
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over  the  forward  wheels  of  the  truck,  and  with  the 
aid  of  this  derrick  the  pipe  is  rapidly  brought  into 
a  perpendicular  position  V>y  means  of  a  metal  rope, 
working  over  pulleys,  and  a  hand  winch. 

Ladders. — The  trucks  usually  carry  ten  lad- 
ders, varying  in  length  from  ten  to  75  feet.  Some 
are  92  feet  long.  These  longest  are  permanently 
fixed  to  turn  tables  on  the  trucks  that  carry  them, 
and  are  raised  by  cranks,  screws,  and  pulleys. 

By  their  use,  persons  on  the  tops  of  buildings,  or 
in  the  upper  stories,  can  be  quickly  and  readily 
swung  over  onto  the  roofs  of  adjoining  buildings, 
or  across  the  street  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Scaling  Ladders  are  unique  contrivances,  and 
consist  of  a  single  rod,  with  rungs  passing  through, 
or  bound  to  it.  and  a  hook  with  reach   enough  to 

frasp  any  wall  over  the  window  sill.     Scaling  lad- 
ers  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  securing  an  en- 
trance to  a  building  through   the  windows,  and  in 


rescuing  lives.  The  fireman  raises  the  ladder, 
drives  the  hook  through  the  window  of  the  first 
storv.  and  catches  it  over  the  siU ;  climbs  up,  throws 
his  leg  over  the  sill,  and  lifts  the  ladder  to  the  nest 
story.  If  he  discovers  that  the  window  immediately 
above  is  so  full  of  Ilame  that  he  cannot  use  it.  he 
reaches  with  his  ladder  for  one  on  either  side, 
then  swings  loose,  vibrating  like  a  pendulum.  He 
goes  in  this  way  to  the  proper  height,  when  he 
lowers  a  cord  to  the  ground,  to  which  a  life  line  is 
attached,  and  people  who  could  not  otherwise  es- 
cape, are  safely  lowered. 

Throwing  a  Line  With  a  Rifle  is  a  novel  de- 
vice for  quickly  reaching  the  top  of  a  building.  A 
smooth  bore  Remington  rifle  with  a  ten-inch  wound 
barrel  is  used.  The  projectile  is  a  long,  pear-shaped 
cap  that  firs  over  the  muzzle  with  the  end  of  a  light 
line  fixed  fast  to  a  ring  in  its  base.  A  blank 
cartridge  does  the  work.  The  line  goes  upward  a 
distance  of  200  feet,  and  when  it  falls  is  caught, 
and  used  to  draw  up  the  heavier  line. 

The  Xet. — If  the  fire  be  such  that  the  life-line 
would  be  burned,  and  thereby  be  rendered  worth- 
less, there  is  provided  a  wheel- 
shaped  net.  made  of  slender 
ropes,  and  of  10  feet  diameter.  It 
is  held  by  as  many  determined 
men  as  can  get  hold  of  it.  When 
ready  they  call  upon  the  victim 
to  jump ;  and  the  frightened  one, 
imprisoned  by  smoke  and  flame, 
and  with  no  prospect  but  death 
if  he  stays,  rarely  disobeys  the  command.  While 
not  every  one  escapes  unhurt,  there  are  instances 
where  men  weighing  200  pounds  have  safely 
jumped  a  distance  of  100  feet. 

Iron  Pipes  fixed  to  buildings  are  of  the  greatest 
benefit  by  reason  of  being  constantly  in  place 
They  are  "put  both  on  the  outside  and  the  inside  ot 
buildings,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  and 
extend  from  the  street  or  sidewalk  above  the 
roof,  also  to  the  cellars  and  sub-cellars,  where  they 
are  especially  valuable.  On  the  inside  short 
branches  project  from  the  main  pipe,  and  to  these 
are  usually  attached  the  necessary  length  of  hose 
for  protecting  that  story.  Where  buildings  are 
thus  provided  for,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attach  the 
engine  hose  to  the  iron  pipe  built  on  or  into  the 
house,  and  the  fireman  goes  within  to  find  every- 
thing ready  for  immediate  use.  Such  pipes  are  of 
the  greatest  use  when  fires  are  smouldering  in  a 
cellar.  The  minutes  lost  in  carrying  hose  through 
doorways,  or  breaking  openings  through  sidewalks, 
have  resulted  in  the  l#s  of  many  buildings. 

The  Air-Washer  is  a  device  for  washing  the 
smoke  out  of  the  air  in  any  room,  but  is  especially 


intended  for  use  in  cellars.  It  is  a  short  section  of 
pipe  fitted  with  a  sprinkler  after  the  manner  of  a 
lawn  sprinkler.  In  its  use  a  hole  is  cut  through 
the  floor;  if  no  other  way  is  found  the  washer  is 
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passed  through,  the  water  turned  on,  and  showers 
are  thrown  in  all  directions. 

Floating  Engines,  or  Fiee  Boats,  the  best  of 
which  are  built  of  steel,  are  about  125  feet  in 
length ;  25  to  27  feet  wide,  and  draw  about  9  feet 
of  water.  They  are  provided  with  monster  boilers, 
and  triple  expansion  engines.  There  are  two  pro- 
peller wheels,  one  being  connected  with  the  rud- 
der and  the  wheel  shaft  in  such  a  way  that  it 
swings  with  the  rudder,  and  aids  the  boat  in  turn- 
ing almost  upon  her  center. 

The  pumps  are  in  four  sets  of  two  each.  From 
them  the  water  is  forced  into  an  airchamber, 
thence  through  four  standing  pipes  which  rise 
through  the  deck-house — two  forward  and  two  aft. 
The  nozzles  at  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  so  attached 
that  they  control  every  possible  direction  in  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  turn  them.  The  floating  en- 
gines are  kept  with  fires  partially  banked,  but 
steam  up.  At  a  signal  the  fires  are  raked,  the 
lines  thrown  off,  the  throttle  thrown  open,  and  the 
conflagration  headed  for.  At  a  rate  of  nearly  20 
sea-miles  an  hour  she  rushes  along,  dodging  the 
sea-craft  with  remarkable  ease  by  reason  of  the 
rudder-propeller  attachment,  and  if  the  fire  be  at 
the  water's  edge,  as  on  a  pier  or  steamer,  can  run 


so  close  that  the  flames  envelop  her  stem.  The 
whole  power  of  the  boilers  is  quickly  turned  upon 
the  pumps  with  no  loss  of  time,  for  there  is  no  hose 
to  lay.  The  force  of  the  \vater  driven  through  the 
five-inch  nozzle  is  such  that  it  carries  all  wood- 
work before  it,  tears  off  roofs,  and  eVen  bursts 
through  brick  vvalls,  thus  obviating  the  use  of 
axes. 

On  these  floating  engines  there  are  always 
screens  for  protecting  the  men  who  would  otherwise 
be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  flames.  The  screens  are 
made  of  steel  plate,  and  are  double,  having  an  air- 
space between.  Each  section  is  six  feet  long,  and 
four  and  a  half  feet  above  the  rail  arching  over  the 
deck.  Peep-holes  to  look  through,  and  other  holes 
large  enough  to  direct  a  small  stream  through  are 
also  provided.  If  the  decks  or  any  other  part  of 
the  water  engine  become  too  hot  for  safety  or 
comfort,  the  captain,  instead  of  backing  the  boat 
out  to  cool  off,  turns  the  water  on  from  skillfully 
arranged  sprinklers,  thus  protecting  the  workers 
while  they  attend  to  the  greater  fire. 

A  FiRE-PROop  SuiT.^The  Imperial  German  gov- 
ernment has  introduced  a  fire-proof  suit  of  such 
efficiency  that  a  fireman  may  approach  a  confla- 
gration, either  in  a  building  or  on  board  ship,  with 
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comparative  freedom  from  danger.  It  consists  of 
it  helmet,  jacket,  trousers,  boots,  and  mittens.  The 
helmet  is  constructed  of  light  wicker  work,  cov- 
ered with  a  composition  n%aking  it  perfectly  air 
and  water  tight.  In  tlie  front  part  of  the  helmet 
is  a  glass  window,  which  closes  hermetically,  but 
which  may  be  opened  and  closed  l)y  the  wearer  as 
may  be  required.  Connected  with  the  helmet  is 
the  jacket  and  hose  or  trousers  made  of  water-proof 
double  material.  The  trousers  are  supported  by 
leather  suspenders.  The  jacket  falls  over  the 
trousers  at  the  waist,  and  is  fastened  by  a  belt. 
The  sleeves  of  the  jacket  are  connected  with  water- 
proof gloves.  Passint;  through  the  back  of  the 
helmet  is  a  tube  for  the  conveyance  of  air,  which 
is  distributed  by  means  of  smaller  tubes  through- 
out the  interior  around  the  head  of  the  wearer, 
thereby  keeping  the  head  constantly  surrounded 
with  fresh  air,  and  also  preventing  the  accumula- 
tions of  moisture-cloudiness  on  the  glass,  thereby 
enabling  tlie  wearer  to  see  and  breatlie  freely. 

The  fireman  thus  encased  is  furtlier  jirovided 
with  a  waler-tulie,  by  means  of  which  lie  is  en- 
abled to  send  a  spray  of  wat«rover  liimsclf  as  an 
additional  protection  against  fire  or  heat.  By  a 
special  tube  he  can  convey  water  into  the  helmet 


like  a  douche.  Thus  protected  he  can  approach  a 
fire  with  impunity,  is  enaliled  to  make  his  investi- 
gations, and  more  successfully  combat  the  danger, 
whether  in  dense  smoke  or  fierce  flame.  The  new 
costume  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  fire  brigades 
in  Berlin,  and  by  those  of  other  continental  cities, 
and  has  also  been  provided  for  all  the  vessels  of 
the  German  navy. 

Economy  ok  Time. — In  no  department  of  human 
industry  is  tlie  value  of  time  more  clearly  recog- 
nized than  in  the  modern  fire  department.  The 
fraction  of  a  minute  saved  in  the  first  attack  upon 
afire  often  means  the  saving  of  nundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  while  not  infrequently  a  human 
life  may  depend  upon  the  celerity  with  which  the 
brave  firemen  reach  the  scene  of  a  conflagration 
with  their  ladders,  life-lines,  nets,  and  other  life-sav- 
ing appliances.  Every  agency  known  to  science  for 
economizing  time  is  utilized.  The  alarm  is  sounded 
by  electricity  (q.  v.).  The  same  current  of  elec- 
tricity which  sounds  the  note  of  warning  in  the 
engine-house  releases  the  fastening  of  the  horses 
in  tlieir  stalls.  These  sagacious  animals,  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  instant- 
ly spring  to  their  places  in  front  of  the  engine. 
The  harness,  suspended  from  hooks  overhead,  drops 
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npon  their  backs,  where  it  is  quickly  fastened  with 
clasps,  the  doors  of  the  engine-house  fly  open,  and 
the  horses  dash  into  the  street  and  away  to  the 
locality  from  whence  came  the  alarm — barely  eight 
seconds  having  elapsed  between  the  sounding  of 
the  alarm  and  the  exit  of  the  engine  from  the 
engine-house.  The  sitting-room  of  the  firemen  is 
on  the  second  floor,  directly  over  the  engine.  Stairs 
which  are  provided  as  a  means  of  reaching  this  room 
from  below,  require  too  much  time  to  descend; 
hence  large  holes  are  made  in  the  floor,  in  the 
center  of  each  of  which  is  a  brass  rod,  reaching  to 
the  main  floor,  down  which  the  firemen  slide  in  order 
to  save  an  extra  second  or  two  of  time.  The  fireman 
who  should    use    the    stairway,  descending  it  as 


quickly  as  he  might,  would  find,  when  he  reached 
the  ground  floor,  that  the  horses  were  harnessed, 
the  fires  lighted,  and  the  engine  half  a  block  away. 
In  order  to  make  steam  quickly,  the  water  in  the 
boiler  of  the  engine  is  kept  hot  at  all  times,  a 
stationary  boiler  in  the  engine-house  keeping  the 
water  at  a  proper  temperature  when  the  engine 
is  "  at  rest." 

One  of  the  important  adjuncts  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  a  great  city  is  a  school  for  horses,  where 
these  animals  undergo  a  thorough  and  systematic 
course  ot  education.  After  months  of  patient 
training  only  the  more  intelligent  and  sagacious 
horses  are  assigned  to  active  duty,  it  being  im- 
possible   to     educate    a   large  percentage  of  the 
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animals  to  the  requirements  of  a  well-ordered  Are 
department. 

FiBB  Extinguishers.— Of  these  there  is  a  large 
variety,  each  with  its  advocates.  As  the  apparatus 
occupies  but  little  space,  is  extremely  portable, 
and  can  be  made  available  at  a  moment's  warning, 
these  extinguishers  have  been  extensively  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  subduing  small  fires,  and 
thereby  preventing  larger  ones.  Ordinarily  the 
water  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  but  other 
substances  are  also  used. 

The  fire  extinguisher,  commonly  so  termed,  is  a 
metal  cylinder  with  a  capacity  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  barrel.  Straps  are  fastened  on  either  side  for 
the   insertion  of  the  arms.    It  is  carried  on   the 


back,  the  straps  passing  over  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  arms.  A  short  hose  is  attached,  with  a 
nozzle  throwing  a  small  stream. 

In  some  varieties,  there  are  two  vessels,  one  con- 
taining a  bicarbonate,  tlie  other  a  strong  acid, 
sometimes  oil  of  vitriol.  These  are  contained 
within  a  larger  cylinder  containing  water.  When 
wanted  for  use  the  contents  of  the  two  smaller 
vessels  are  thrown  into  the  water,  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  set  free,  and  is  absorbed  l>y  or  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  the  whole  is  immediately  ready  for  use. 

In  some  macliines  other  agencies  are  used.  By 
opening  a  suilalile  valve  in  the  hose  or  outlet,  the 
confined  gas  forces  out  the  liquid  in  a  strong  jet 
while  yetheavily  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
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which  being  non-combustible  materially  assists  the 
action  of  the  water  as  an  extinguisher. 

Another,  the  "Babcock,"  has  its  cylinder  filled 
with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  with  a 
vessel  of  acid  suspended  in  its  upper  part.  This 
smaller  vessel  has  a  stopper,  which,  being  with- 
drawn, causes  the  vessel  to  tilt  over,  and  the  escap- 
ing acid  mingling  with  the  solution  discharges  the 
carbonic  acid  under  heavy  pressure. 

The  transition  from  the  small  extinguisher  to 
one  large  enough  to  necessitate  carriage  by  wheels 
and  drawn  by  horses,  was  easy  and  natural.    In 


order  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  ex- 
haustion of  a  cylinder  and  the  apparatus  becom- 
ing thereby  temporarily  worthless,  as  at  large  fires, 
an  additional  cylinder  was  added,  so  that  while 
one  is  in  use  the  other  may  be  resupplied  with 
the  necessary  chemicals. 

Grenades  or  bombs  are  small  glass  spheres  readily 
fitted  to  convenient  places  in  halls,  rooms,  offices, 
etc.,  and  are  intended  to  be  thrown  by  hand 
against  the  portions  of  the  structure  on  fire,  thus 
breaking  the  glass  and  liberating  the  contents  for 
extinguishing  the  flames. 
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Story  of  a  Fire. — Tt  is  of  record  that  within  a 
very  few  months  of  this  writing  a  fire  occurred  in 
the  basement  floor  of  a  furniture  factory  wlieretlie 
building  was  filled  with  well-seasoned'  lumber  in 
small  pieces,  and  with  furniture  in  various  stages 
of  completion.  The  floors  were  littered  with  shav- 
ings and  wood  dust.  Oil  and  vaniisli,  with  other 
inflammable  material,  were  in  aliundance.  A  bus- 
iness man,  on  his  way  home  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  discovered  smoke  issuing  from 
a  side-walk  grating.  He  notified  a  |)olioeman  on 
the  corner.  The  policeman  hurried  to  tlie  building, 


then  ran  to  a  red  box  fixed  on  a  red  lamp  post, 
twisted  the  handle,  gave  the  inside  hook  a  pull, 
then  went  and  stood  by  tlie  nearest  liydrant  in 
order  that  the  driver  of  the  coming  engine  might 
see  the  more  readily  where  to  reign  up  his  team, 
lie  scarcely  had  taken  his  place  when  the  heavy 
rattling  of  wheels  over  the  stony  pavement  indi- 
cated tlie  coming  at  terrific  speed  of  a  two  or 
three  horse  team.  A  roll  of  smoke  above  and  trail- 
ing coals  below  showed  a  steamer  rolling  on  as 
fast  as  eager  horseflesh  could  run.  A  tender 
with  a  reel  of  hose  was  close  behind.    From    an* 
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other  street  dashed  up  a  truck  piled  high  with 
ladders.  Other  engines  were  also  coming  from 
other  directions.  Chemical  apparatus  dashed  into 
the  midst.  A  water  pipe  mounted  on  wheels 
took  its  place  directly  in  front  of  the  building.  In 
three  minutes  the  adjustments  had  been  made,  and 
a  dozen  5-  and  ti-inch  streams  of  water  were  being 
hurled  with  a  force  that  tore  the  walls  down.  So 
rapidly  had  the  flames  spread  that  the  building 
was  a  monster  furnace.  Thirty-two  minutes  later, 
or  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  ringing  in  of  the 
ijpst  alarm,  not  a  spark  of  fire  was  left. 

FIRE-HOLE  RIVER,  or  main  fork  of  Madison 
River.  It  flows  from  Madison  Lake  northwest 
through  Fire-hole  Basin,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
alile  regions  of  the  National  Park,  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

FIRE  ISLAJfD,  a  small  island  in  Great  South 
Bay,  L.  I.,  belonging  to  Suffolk  county,  N.  Y.  It  is 
a  favorite  summer  resort.  Fire  Island  Beach,  30 
miles  long,  with  a  fine  light-house,  separates  Great 
South  Bay  from  the  Atlantic.  Here  incoming 
European  vessels  are  sighted  and  the  news  tele- 
graphed to  New  York  city. 

FIRELESS  EXGIXE,  a  successor  to  Dr.  Emile 
Lamm's  ammoniacal  gas  engine.  The  ammonia 
engine  was  successfully  used  in  ijropelling  street- 
cars in  New  Orleans  in  1871.  but  was  superseded  by 
the  incidental  discovery,  by  Pr.  Lamm,  of  a  con- 
venient method  of  using  detached  steam  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  fireless  engines,  each  towing 
one  car,  are  charged  with  detached  steam  from 
stationary  boilers,  and  run  d'^^  miles  in  a  half 
hour,  working  the  pressure  from  135  pounds  to  60. 
They  are  very  easily  managed.  The  fireless  engine 
now  in  use  in  Xew  Orleans  was  patented  in  1872. 
Similar  locomotives  are  used  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  and  at  other  points  in  Fiance  under  the 
name  of  Lamm  and  Francq  System. 

FIRELOCK,  the  name  applied  on  its  introduc- 
tion, in  1690,  to  the  old  musket  which  produced  fire 
by  the  concussion  of  flint  and  steel.  Writers  of  the 
early  part  of  the  ISth  century  called  firelocks 
'asnaphans,  a  word  obviously  corrupted  from  the 
Dutch  ioiriphaaii.  The  weapon  was  superseded 
about  1830  by  the  percussion  musket,  which,  in  its 
turn,  has  yielded  to  the  rifle. 

FIRE-PROOFING,  the  treatment  of  combustible 
materials  which  renders  them  fire-proof.  Attempts 
to  render  cotton,  linen,  and  other  textile  fabrics, 
timber,  etc.,  incombustible  have  to  the  present 
time  been  but  partially  successful.  All  that  can 
be  done  to  protect  them  is  the  prevention  of  con- 
flagration ;  no  process  yet  known  can  prevent 
smouldering.  The  best  protection  of  textile  fabrics 
is  saturation  with  various  salts,  such  as  leave  their 
crystals  in  the  substance  of  the  fabric.  The  most 
efficient  protection  to  wood  is  silicate  of  soda.  If 
planks  of  moderate  thickness  be  brushed  over 
several  times  on  each  side  with  a  strong  solution 
they  will  burn  only  >n  being  subjected  to  intense 
heat.  The  i)rotectioii  is  owing  to  the  fusion  of  the 
silicate,  which  forms  a  glass  enveloping  the  sur- 
face, thus  sealing  it  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

FIRE-.'?IIIP,  a  vessel,  usually  an  old  one,  filled 
•with  combustibles,  sent  in  among  tlie  hostile 
squadron,  .and  there  fired,  in  the  hope  of  destroy- 
ing some  of  the  ships,  or  at  least  producing  great 
confusion. 

FIRE-WEED,  the  popular  name  of  several 
plants:  the  Kirdilili.-i  liU'i-acifoIia  of  North  Amer- 
ica, often  four  or  five  feet  high,  very  troublesome 
in  and  around  spots  where  brushwood  has  been 
burned;  the  Ejiilnhitnn  annu.ttifnilxm  or  spimtinn, 
commonly  called  the  great  willow-herb,  a  tall 
perennial,   bearing  a   spike  ">f  showy    rose-purple 


flowers ;  the  Erigeron  Canadenfia,  or  common  horse- 
weed,  a  troublesome  weed,  native  to  the  United 
States,  but  widely  naturalized  in  other  countries; 
and  the  Plantago  media,  the  English  hoary  plan- 
tain, or  lamb's  tongue,  whose  broad,  low  leaves 
stifle  growing  crops. 

FIRKIN,  a  measure  of  capacity,  generally  the 
fourth  part  of  a  barrel.  It  is  also  a  small  wooden  cask 
or  barrel,  used  chiefly  for  butter,  suet,  taUow,  etc. 

FIRKOWITSCH,  Abk.vh.\-M,  a  Jewish  archaeolo- 
gist, born  at  Lutzk,  in  the  Crimea,  Sept.  27,  1786, 
died  at  Tshufut-Kale,  in  the  Crimea,  June  7,  1874. 
He  was  a  Karaite,  and  devoted  himself  to  collect- 
ing manuscripts  and  works  in  support  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Karaites.  He  published  accounts  of 
his  work  in  Mansa-u-Meriha  (18.38)  and  in  Abne-IAk- 
karon  (1872).  His  large  collection  of  manuscripts 
was  purchased  for  the  imperial  library  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

FIRLOT,  an  old  Scotch  dry  measure,  of  which 
there  were  four  in  a  boll ;  though  differing  in  value 
for  different  substances  and  places,  its  relation  to 
the  boll  remained  invariable. 

FIRMAMENT,  a  word  formerly  used  to  signify 
the  vault  of  heaven.  It  was  regarded  as  a  solid 
crystal  sphere  to  which  the  stars  were  fixed,  and 
which  was  constantly  revolving,  carrying  them 
with  it.  In  the  progress  of  astronomical  ob- 
servation it  was  found  that  many  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  had  independent  motions,  inconsistent  with 
the  notion  of  their  being  fixed  to  one  sphere  or  fir- 
mament. Then  the  number  of  crystalline  spheres 
was  increased,  each  body  that  was  independent  oi 
the  rest  having  one  assigned  to  it.  This  intro- 
duced a  complex  system,  fully  understood  only  by 
the  philosophers  who  formed  the  theory. 

FIRMAN,  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  an 
order,  and  used  by  the  Turks  to  denote  any  official 
decree  emanating  from  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The 
right  of  signing  any  firman  relating  to  affairs  con- 
nectedwith  his  special  department  is  exercised  by 
every  minister  and  member  of  the  divan  ;  but  the 
office  of  placing  at  the  head  of  the  firman  the  tho- 
grni,  a  cipher  which  contains  the  name  of  the  sul- 
tan in  interlaced  letters,  and  which  alone  gives 
effect  to  the  decree,  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  a 
special  minister  who  is  called  nichondji-r^ff'endi.  A 
written  permission  to  trade  is  called  in  India  a 
firman. 

FIRST-BORN  (Heb.,  bekor;  Gr.,  prototokos;  Lat., 
primoijenilus) :  in  Scriptural  use,  the  first  male  off- 
spring.whetherof  man  orofother  animals,  due  to  the 
Creator,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  a  recognition  of  his 
supreme  dominion.  The  first-born  male  child  being 
devoted  from  the  time  of  birth  to  God,  was  to  be  re- 
deemed within  one  month  after  birth  by  an  offer- 
ing not  exceeding  in  value  five  sheckels  of  silver 
(Exod.  xiii.  13).  The  headship  of  the  family  was 
vested  in  the  first-born  son  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
he  had  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  tliat  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  which,  by  the  use  of  the  Jews  and  other 
ancient  nations,  was  offered  to  God  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  His  supreme  dominion,  and  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  his  bounty. 

FIRWOOL,  a  fibrous  substance  prepared  to 
some  extent  from  the  leaves  of  various  species  of 
the  genera  Piini.t  and  ,l/»V.s,  and  made  into  cloth 
which  is  believed  to  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
skin  diseases.  Fir-wool  extract  and  fir-wool  oil  are 
prepared  from  leaves  of  the  same  species  of  fir. 

FI.-^CHER.  Er.s'st  Kc.no  Bkrthoi.d,  a  German 
philosopher,  born  in  the  Silesian  village  of  Sande- 
walde,  July  23,  1824.  and  educated  at  Posen,  Leip- 
sic.  and  Halle,  taking  his  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  the 
latter  place  in  1847.     In  1850  he  established  him- 
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self  as  a  privatdocent  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  became  exceedingly  popular.  Suddenly, 
however,  in  1853,  presumably  because  of  private 
charges  of  pantheism  made  against  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Histori/  of  Modern  Philosophy,  the  Baden 
government,  without  explanation,  deprived  him  of 
his  position.  In  1856  he  received  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  where  he  remained 
until  1872,  in  which  year,  Zeller  having  succeeded 
Trendelenburg  at  Berlin,  he  obtained  Zeller's  post 
at  Heidelberg.  Fischer's  chief  work  is  his  great 
history  of  modern  philosophy,  Geschichte  der  Neuern 
Philosophie  (1852-77).  His  other  great  philosoph- 
ical achievement  is  his  System  der  Lorjik  und  Mcta- 
physik  (lSb2;  new  ed.,  1865).  Of  his  smaller  works 
the  most  noteworthy  is  a  Critique  nf  Kant,  which, 
like  Descartes  and  His  School,  has  been  translated 
into  English. 

FISH.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  630-695. 

FISH  COMMISSION,  a  bureau  of  the  United 
States  government,  which  was  established  in  1871, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  fishing  industries 
of  the  country  by  the  propagation  and  distribution 
of  useful  fishes  and  by  investigations  with  regard 
to  their  habits,  fitness  for  food,  etc.  Tlie  Commis- 
sion is  carefully  subdivided  and  has  experts  to 
take  charge  of  the  many  different  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  them  and  make  painstaking  scientific 
researcli  the  basis  of  all  practical  work.  Their 
efforts  are  greatly  aided  by  State  fish  commissions 
which  are  established  throughout  the  country. 

FISH  CULTURE.  See  Britannica,  Piscicultuhe, 
Vol.  XIX,  pp.  126-129 ;  also  in  these  Revisions  and 
Additions. 

FISHERIES  QUESTION,  The.  Before  the  war 
of  1812  complaints  had  been  made  by  British  fish- 
ermen that  the  be.^t  places  for  drying  and  curing 
fish  on  the  Canada  coasts  were  occupied  by  United 
States  fishermen,  who  were  protected  by  the 
treaty  of  1783.  Article  III  of  that  treaty  stipu- 
lated that  fishermen  of  the  United  States-  should 
have  the  "  right"  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
"liberty"  to  take  fish  ou  all  the  coasts  of  British 
North  America ;  also  they  were  "to  have  the  lib- 
erty to  dry  and  curf  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbors  and  cr3elvs  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen 
Islands  and  Labrador."  This  treaty,  the  British 
government  maintained,  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  war  of  1812;  while  the  United  States  regarded 
it  as  a  convention  of  separation  dividing  between 
the  two  countries  property  formerly  held  by  them 
in  common,  to  which  their  claim  was  at  least 
equally  strong,  as  the  fisheries  had  been  wrested 
from  France  and  developed  mainly  by  the  colonists. 
The  British  government  also  contended  that  while 
the  treaty  of  1783  recognized  the  "right"  to  fish  on 
the  high  seas  it  granted  Americans  only  the  "lib- 
erty" to  fish  on  the  coasts,  and  to  dry  and  cure  their 
fish  in  British  waters.  In  1818  a  treaty  was  negoti- 
ated by  which  the  United  States  "renounced  for- 
ever" the  liberty  "to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or 
within  three  marine  miles  of"  certain  "coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,"  while  in  other  designated 
places  tliey  should  enjoy  that  "liberty"  "  forever." 
The  term  "renounce "  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
American  negotiators,  Albert  Gallatin  and  Rieliard 
Rush,  for  three  reasons:  "To  exclude  the  implica- 
tion of  tlie  fisheries  secured  to  us  being  a  new 
grant;  to  place  the  rights  secured  and  renounced 
on  the  same  footing  of  permanence ;  that  it  might 
expressly  appear  that  our  renunciation  was  limited 
to  three  miles  from  the  coast."  It  was  also  pro- 
vided, with  regard  to  the  bays  and  harbors  re- 
nounced, that  "American  fishermen  shall  be  ad- 
mitted  to  enter    such    bays    or    harbors    for   the 


purpose  of  shelter,  and  .of  repairing  damages 
therein,  of  purchasing  wood  and  of  obtaining 
water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But 
they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing 
fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  abusing  the 
privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them."  Even  this 
treaty,  however,  did  not  prevent  trouble,  and  fish- 
ing vessels  were  frequently  seized,  and  some  were 
condemned,  for  infringing  the  three-mile  limit. 
The  Nova  Scotians  held  that  this  three-mile  mea- 
sure should  be  taken  from  headland  to  headland 
and  that  American  fishing  vessels  should  not  enter 
bays  or  harbors  unless  in  actual  distress.  The 
"  hovering  act "  was  passed  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
legislature  in  1836,  and  since  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  which  forbade  foreign  vessels  to  linger 
within  three  marine  miles  of  the  coast;  and 
strained  relations  existed  between  the  nations 
until  1854,  when  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed with  the  Dominion,  under  which  peace  and 
security  came  to  the  American  fishermen,  and  the 
inshore  fisheries  were  again  thrown  open  to  them. 
This  treaty  terminated  in  1866,  and  a  satisfactory 
system  of  licensing  American  fishing  vessels  was 
then  instituted  by  the  Canadian  government. 

In  1870,  however,  foreign  fishermen  were  again 
excluded  from  Canadian  waters,  and  immediately 
the  old  controversies  as  to  headlands  and  trespass 
were  renewed,  until  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
concluded  in  1871,  provided  in  its  fishery  clauses 
for  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  for  Canadian 
fish  and  for  free  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  for 
United  States  fishermen,  and  amicable  relations 
were  once  more  restored.  Salmon  and  shad  fish- 
eries, and  all  other  in  the  mouths  of  rivers,  were 
reserved  for  British  sul^jects,  and  certain  "j. laces 
reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  "  in  the 
treaty  of  1854  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  decide  what,  if  any,  compensation 
should  be  made  to  the  Canadians  for  the  privileges 
secured  by  the  treaty  to  the  American  fishermen. 
This  commission  sat  at  Halifax  in  1877,  and  decided 
that  the  advantages  to  the  United  States  were  of 
greater  value  than  those  conceded  to  the  Cana- 
dians, and  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  was  awarded  to 
the  British  government. 

This  treaty  of  Washington  was  terminable  after 
eleven  years  by  either  party  giving  two  years' 
notice,  and  such  notice  was  given  in  1883  by  the 
United  States  Government,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  adopted  by  Congress.  A 
modus  rieendi  was  negotiated  between  the  British 
minister  and  Secretary  Bayard,  by  which  the  in- 
shore fishing  privileges  were  continued  to  the 
American  fishermen  until  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1885,  in  consideration  of  the  President's  suggesting 
in  his  message  to  Congress  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission "  to  consider  the  general  question  of  our 
rights  in  the  fisheries  and  the  means  of  opening  up 
to  our  citizens,  under  just  and  enduring  conditions, 
the  richly  stocked  fishing  waters  and  sealing 
grounds  of  British  North  America."  The  terms 
used  were  thought  to  point  toward  the  adoption  of 
reciprocity;  and  Mr.  Jlaybury,  of  IMichigan,  intro- 
duced a  proposal  in  the  House  of  Representative.a 
requesting  that  the  President  open  negotiations 
for  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1854,  but  no  action 
was  taken.  The  President's  recommendation  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that  the 
treaty  of  181S  was  all  that  was  required.  But  dis- 
putes were  constantly  arising  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  Canada  claimed 
under  it  that  any  American  fisl'iing  vessel  found  in 
Canadian  waters  for  any  purpose  but  repairs,  shel- 
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ter,  food  or  water  was  forfeited.  This  claim  was 
denied  by  the  United  States,  and  a  considerable 
party  there  were  in  favor  of  retaliation  for  annoy- 
ances caused  by  this  view  of  the  treaty.  A  "re- 
sponsive" measure  was  suggested,  authorizing  the 
President  at  his  discretion  to  close  our  ports  to 
Canadian  vessels,  and  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Canadian  merchandise.  Eventually  a  conference 
was  arranged,  to  be  held  at  Washington,  at  which 
all  vexed  questions  should  be  discussed,  and  if 
possible  some  amicable  and  lasting  conclusion 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  outlines  and  boundaries, 
modes  of  preventing  unjust  seizure  and  detention  of 
vessels,  the  question  of  obtaining  bait  and  supplies, 
and  also  the  question  of  payment  of  damages  re- 
sulting from  wrongful  acts  of  officials.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  conference  were  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Canadian  plenipotentiary,  the  Right  Honorable 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.  P.,  British  commissioner, 
and  Sir  Lionel  West,  representing  British  views, 
and  with  Secretary  Bayard,  Messrs.  William  L. 
Putnam,  of  Maine,  and  President  James  B.  Angell, 
of  Michigan  University,  were  associated  to  guard 
American  interests.  The  conference  was  opened 
in  Washington  in  November,  1887,  and  on  February 
15,  1888,  a  treaty  was  signed,  subject  to  ratification 
or  rejection  by  the  United  States  Senate  within 
two  years.  It  was  rejected  by  that  body  on 
Aug.  21,  1888. 

For  an  account  of  the  Bering  Sea  fisheries  ques- 
tion, see  Seals  and  Seal  Fisheries,  in  these  Revi- 
sions and  Additions. 

FISH :  in  naval  terms,  an  apparatus  of  pulleys 
employed  in  dragging  the  flukes  of  the  anchor 
towards  the  bow  after  it  has  been  hoisted  to  the 
cat-head.  Fish-front  is  a  long  piece  of  oak,  or  fir, 
convex  without,  concave  within,  securely  fastened 
on  the  injured  portion  of  a  sprung  mast  or  yard, 
to  which  it  imparts  rigidity. 

FISH  CULTURE.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIX, 
p.  126. 

FISHERMAN'S  RING  (Anmdus  phcatorius),  a 
seal-ring  bearing  the  device  of  St.  Peter  fishing, 
and  worn  by  the  popes  as  St.  Peter's  successors. 
It  has  been  employed  since  the  13th  century, 
and  is  used  to  seal  certain  briefs.  The  origin  of 
the  custom  is  not  known. 

FISH-HAWK.  See  Osprey,  Britannica,  Vol. 
XVIII,  p.  56. 

FISH,  Hamilton,  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  1808.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  and 
for  several  years  was  a  commissioner  of  deeds. 
In  1842  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress. In  1847  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
oi  New  York,  and  in  1848  became  governor.  In 
1851  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  and  in 
1869  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  President 
Grant.  In  1873  he  was  reappointed,  serving 
through  Grant's  administration. 

FISH,  Nicholas  (1758-1 833), an  American  soldier. 
In  1776  became  aid-de-camp  to  Gen,  Scott;  tho 
same  year  major  of  brigade,  and  then  major  cf 
the  2d  New  York  regiment.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1786  be- 
came adjutant-general  of  New  York  State,  hold- 
ing the  office  for  many  years.  In  1794  he  was 
supervisor  of  revenue  under  Washington,  and  in 
180<>-I7  was  a  New  York  alderman. 

FISHER,  George  Jackson. an  .-Vmerican  physi- 
cian, born  in  1825.  He  began  practice  in  1849,  and 
in  1853-54  was  piiysician  and  surgeon  to  the  New 
York  State-prison  at  Suig  Sing.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  United  States  examining  surgeon,  and  in 
1874  was  pre?ident  of  the  State  Medical  Society. 
He  wrote  many  works  on  anatomy,  surgery,  and 
medicine. 


FISHER,  George  Park,  an  American  tneolo- 
gian,  born  in  1827.  He  studied  theology  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany  was  called  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  in  Yale,  and  from  1854  to 
1861  was  pastor  of  the  college  church.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  chosen  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  Yale  Divinity  School.  In  1866  he  be- 
came one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  New  Englander.' 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  ecclesias- 
tical topics. 

FISHES,  Royal.  The  sturgeon  or  whale,  when 
thrown  on  the  shore  or  caught  near  the  coast,  are, 
in  British  law,  the  property  of  the  crown.  See  Bri- 
tannica, Vol.  IX,  t).  268. 

FISH-LOUSE,  a  name  applied  to  any  of  the 
Copepod  crustaceans  which  occur  as  external 
parasites  both  on  fresh-water  and  marine  fishes. 
Some  have  also  been  found  on  amphibians.  To  the 
zoologist  they  have  a  special  interest  on  account  of 
the  degeneration  which  they  often  exhibit,  when 
contrasted  with  their  free-living  relatives,  or  even 
with  their  own  young  stages. 

FISK,  or  Fisc,  a  term  found  in  Scottish  law 
books.  It  is  derived  from  the  Lai  in  Jiscus;  liter- 
ally, a  wicker  basket,  v.hich  came  ultimately  to 
signify  tlie  private  purse  of  the  emperor,  a:;d  dis- 
tinguished from  the  public  treasury,  v.-hiph  was 
called  xrarium.  In  Scotland  it  usually  signiflcs 
the  crown's  revenues,  to  which  the  movable  estate 
of  a  person  denounced  a  rebel  was  formerly  for- 
feited. 

FISK,  Clinton  Bowen,  an  American  general, 
born  at  Y'ork,  N.  Y..  in  1828,  died  in  1890.  In 
1830  he  was  taken  to  ^Michigan,  where  his  father 
founded  the  town  of  Clinton.  *He  was  educated  at 
Albion  and  Ann  Arbor,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
business  at  Coldwater.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1861,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  brevet  major 
general.  After  the  war  he  was  a  commissioner  ot 
the  Freedman's  Bureau,  and  founder  of  Fisk 
University.  From  1874  until  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  Indian  Commission.  He  wai 
prominently  connected  with  many  educational 
and  religious  institutions.  In  1888  he  was  the  can- 
didate of  th'e  Prohibition  party  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

FISK.  AViLBUR  (1792-1839),  an  American  clergy- 
man and  educator.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1818;  in  1822 
was  ordained  deacon,  and  from  1823  to  1827  was 
presiding  elder  of  that  part  of  Vermont  east  of  the 
Green  Mountains.  In  1826  he  was  chaplain  of  the 
Vermont  legislature,  and  from  1826  to  1831  was 
principal  of  tlie  Wesleyan  Academy  in  Wilbraham, 
Mass.  In  18.30  he  was  elected  the  first  president  of 
Wesleyan  University.  In  1836  he  was  in  England 
and  represented  the  M.  E.  church  at  the  Wesleyan 
conference,  and  in  1839  he  became  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Connecticut.  His  publi- 
cations are  principally  theological  and  educational 
works. 

Fli>KE.  John,  an  American  author,  born  in  1842. 
In  18tU  he  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar. 
but  nerer  practiced.  From  1869  to  1871  he  was 
lecturer  on  philosophy  at  Harvard;  was  instructor 
in  history  in  1870.  and  from  1872  to  1879  was 
assistant  "librarian.  In  1879,  and  again  in  1885,  he 
was  chosen  a  mpmber  of  the  board  of  overseers. 
Since  I.S84  he  has  been  professor  of  histiu-y  in 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  works 
are  principally  on  history,  and  on  the  doctrine  of 
evoluli'on. 

FISSIROSTRES,  one  of  the  classes  of  birds  into 
which  tlie  groat  order  Insesnores  is  divided.  It  is 
characteriz\^d  by  peculiar  width  of  gape,  and  the 
bill  is   depressed   or  horizontally  flattened,  short, 
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and  often  furnished  with  strong  bristles  at  the 
angles.  The  birds  of  this  tribe  are  insectivorous,  and 
generally  subsist  by  catching  insects  on  the  wing,  to 
which  their  structure  of  bill  is  beautifully  adapted. 
Their  powers  of  flight  are  generally  great,  but 
their  legs  are  short  and  weak.  Swallows,  goat- 
suckers, etc.,  are  examples  of  this  order. 

FISTULINA,  a  genus  of  fungi,  allied  to  Boletus, 
common  on  old  oak  and  various  other  trees.  Its 
color  is  red,  its  substance  fibrous  and  fleshy,  much 
resembling  lieet-root.  This  fungus  is  much  es- 
teemed in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  as 
an  esculent;  it  is  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

FITCH,  Asa  (1809-1879),  an  American  nat- 
nralist.  For  a  time  he  practiced  medicine,  but 
frohi  1838  devoted  himself  entirely  to  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  study  of  natural  history.  In 
1854  he  was  made  New  York  State  entomologist. 

FITCHBURG,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  and 
county-seat  of  Worcester  county  (see  Britannica, 
Vol.  IX,  p.  270).  The  growth  of  the  city  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  considerable.  A  well-equipped 
fire  department  has  been  established,  with  60  tel- 
egraphic fire-alarm  stations.  There  were  in  1890 
12  churches  and  24  school  buildings,  -the  latter 
being  valued  at  if27.5,O00.  A  public  library  and  art 
gallery  building,  costing  .1;90.000,  has  been  donated 
to  the  city  by  one  of  its  public  spirited  citizens, 
and  another  has  given  $4.50,000  for  the  establish- 
ment and  endowment  of  a  public  hospital.  The 
library  contains  22,310  volumes.  Manufacturing  is 
carried  on  extensively,  the  principal  establishments 
being  paper  mills,  machine  shops,  iron  foundries, 
saw  factories,  cotton,  woolen,  and  flour  mills,  shoe 
factories,  wood-turnfng  establishments,  and  shirt 
factories.  Population  in  1880,  12,429;  in  1890,  22,- 
037. 

FITCH Y.  Crosses  are  said  to  be  fitchy  in  her- 
aldry when  the  lower  branch  ends  in  a  sharp  point. 
Crosses  are  supposed  to  have  been  so  sharpened  to 
enable  the  primitive  Christians  to  stick  them  into 
the  ground  for  devotional  purposes. 

FITZ,  an  old  Norman  word  signifying  "son,"  like 
the  Scotch  J/ac,  the  Irish  (>',  and  the  Oriental  Ben. 
It  is  prefixed  to  proper  names  to  signify  descent ; 
as  in  the  Norman  names  Fitzwilliam.  Fitzwalter, 
etc.  A  later  application  of  it  has  been  to  denote 
the  natural  sons  of  royalty,  as  in  Fitzroy,  Fitz- 
james,  etc.  The  Russian  termination  witch  is  a  dis- 
guised form  of  the  same  word. 

FIVE  FORKS,  a  locality  in  Dinwiddle  county, 
Va.,  where  an  important  battle  was  fought  April  1, 
1865,  between  Confederate  troops  and  the  army 
under  Gen.  Sheridan.  The  Union  forces  were  vic- 
torious. 

FIVE  ISLANDS,  a  village  of  Colchester  county, 
N.  S.,  on  the  Basin  of  ]Minas.  It  possesses  much 
mineral  wealth  ;  a  remarkable  cataract  90  feet  high ; 
manufactures  baryta  paint,  and  builds  ships. 

FIVE  POINTS,  a  locality  in  New  York  city, 
which,  up  to  1850,  was  considered  the  most  morally 
corrupt  place  in  America.  Rev.  Lewis  M.  Pease  in 
that  year  was  the  first  missionary  to  effect  visible 
reform  in  the  neighborhood,  and  through  his  ef- 
forts, seconded  by  other  philanthropic  people,  the 
locality  was  reclaimed.  A  mission  and  a  house  of 
industry  were  organized,  and  through  the  work  of 
these  institutions  the  poor  and  degraded  are  helped 
to  employment  and  respectat)ility. 

FIXED  BODIES,  a  term  applied  in  chemistry  to 
those  substances  which  remain  fixed,  and  are  not 
volatilized  at  moderately  higli  temperatures. 

FLACOURTIACE.E,  a  natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous plants,  allied  to  Passion  Flowers,  and  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  tropical  regions.     Many  of 


the  species  produce   pleasant,  sweet,  or   subacid 
fruits.    Arnotto  is  produced  by  a  tree  of  this  order. 

FLAG,  The  American.  Prior  to  the  separation 
of  the  American  colonies  from  England,  the  flags 
used  were  generally  those  of  the  mother  country ; 
but  in  1774  Captain  Markoe,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Light  Horse,  used  a  flag  with  a  canton  of  13  stripes. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1775  Dr.  Franklin  and  Messrs. 
Lynch  and  Harrison  were  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  a  National  flag.  The  result  of  this 
conference  was  a  flag  like  that  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Sandwich  Islands — the  King's 
colors  or  Union  .Tack,  representing  the  yet  recog- 
nized sovereignty  of  England,  with  a  field  of  13 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  emblematic  of  the 
union  of  the  l.S  colonies.  The  new  flag  was  hoisted 
for  the  first  time,  Jan.  2,  1776,  over  the  camp  at 
Cambridge.  When  Independence  was  determined 
on,  the  British  Jack  was  dropped,  and  thirteen 
stars  substituted,  representing  a  new  constellation. 
Nothing  further  of  importance  was  done  on  the 
question  of  a  National  flag  until  April  4,  1817,  when 
Congress  enacted:  (1)  That  from  and  after  the 
4th  of  July,  1818.  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
13  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that 
the  union  be  20  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field.  (2) 
That  on  the  admission  of  every  new  State  in  the 
Union,  one  star  lie  added  to  the  union  of  the  flag; 
and  that  such  addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  4th 
day  of  July  then  next  succeeding  such  admission. 
The  first  flag  unfurled  under  the  new  law  was 
hoisted  over  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, April  14, 1818.  The  law  of  1817  remains 
unchanged  to  the  present  day,  and  hence  the 
national  flag  is  now  composed  of  13  horizontal 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and  a  cluster  of 
44  white  stars  on  a  blue  background. 

FLAG,  a  genus  of  plants.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IX,  pp.  279-80. 

FLAG-CAPTAIN,  in  the  navy,  the  captain  of  the 
admiral's  ship  in  any  squadron,  and  ordinarily  his 
nominee. 

FLAG-LIEUTENANT,  an  officer  who,  in  the 
navy,  performs  such  duties  for  an  admiral  as 
would  devolve  upon  an  aid-de-camp  in  the  army. 
He  communicates  the  admiral's  orders  to  the 
various  ships,  either  personally  or  by  signal. 

FLAGEOLET-TONES,  a  name  given  to  the  har- 
monic'notes  of  the  violin,  violoncello,  and  other 
stringed  instruments,  which  notes  are  produced  by 
the  finger  lightly  touching  the  string  on  the  exact 
part  which  generates  the  harmony.  The  string 
vibratos  on  both  sides  of  the  finger,  the  long  side 
dividing  itself  into  parts  of  the  same  length  as  the 
short  side. 

FLAGET,  Benedict  Joseph  (1763-1850),  a  French- 
American  R.  C.  bishop.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1788, and  in  1792  came  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  at  once  sent  as  chaplain  to  Vincennes,  Ind., 
then  a  military  post  in  the  Northwest.  From  1795 
tol798hewasa  professor  at  Georgetown  College, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  was  in  Havana  as  a 
tutor  to  the  sons  o{  a  wealthy  Cuban.  From  1801 
to  1808  he  was  engaged  in  duties  at  Georgetown 
College  and  in  missionary  labors,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  bishop  of  Bardstown,  Ky. 
During  his  life  he  erected  numerous  colleges  and 
convents,  some  of  which  were  built  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. ' 

FLAGG.  George  Whiting,  an  American  artist, 
born  in  1816.  He  studied  in  the  L'nited  States, 
then  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  New  York  city.  His  productions 
comprise  historical  and  gn^re  pictures,  and  .some 
portraits,  all  of  which  have  laeen  favorably  re- 
ceived. 
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FLAGG,  Jaked  Bradley,  an  American  artist, 
brother  of  George  Whiting  Flagg,  born  in  1S20.  He 
settled  in  New  York  city,  and  pursued  the  study 
vf  theology  in  connection  with  that  of  art,  and  in 
1854  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church.  For  ten  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
ministerial  duties,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to 
painftng.  He  produces  some  ideal  figure-pictures, 
but  makes  a  specialty  of  portraits. 

FLAGG,  Wilson  (1S05-84),  an  American  natu- 
ralist. For  a  time  he  wrote  for  the  "  Boston  Weekly 
Magazine  "  and  the  "  Boston  Post "  on  political  sub- 
jects, and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  agricul- 
tural journals.  From  1S44  to  1S4S  he  was  employed 
in  the  Boston  custom-house.  In  1856  he  settled  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  resided  there  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works  on 
natural  history. 

FLAG  OF  THE  PROPHET,  the  sacred  banner  of 
the  Mohammedans.  It  was  originally  white,  and 
was  composed  of  the  turbans  of  the  Koreish  captured 
by  Mohammed.  A  black  flag  was,  however,  soon 
substituted  in  its  place,  consisting  of  the  curtain 
that  hung  beJiore  the  door  of  Ayeshah,  one  of  the 
prophet's  wives.  This  flag  is  regarded  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans as  their  most  sacred  relic. 

FLAGS,  pieces  of  thin,  light  material,  usually 
bunting,  of  various  colors,  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  sometimes  witii  elaborate  and  curious 
designs,  hoisted  in  conspicuous  places  and  hang- 
ing free  from  poles  or  flag-staffs,  capable  of  being 
extended  by  the  wind,  .ond  designed  to  make 
known  some  fact  or  want  to  the  spectators.  For  a 
history  of  what  may  be  called  the  evolution 
of  tie  modern  standard  or  ensign,  see  Britan- 
nica.  Vol.  IX,  pp.  276-279. 

Object  and  Uses  op  a  Fl.ag. — The  primary  ob- 
ject of  a  flag  is  to  denote  nationality.  This  is  its 
principal  use  at  sea,  in  order  that  the  commander  of 
a  vessel  may  show  to  what  country  his  ship  belongs, 
"under  what  flag  it  sails."  It  is  displayed — not  on 
the ,  mast-head,  however,  that  position  being  re- 
served for  the  flag  of  the  country  to  which  the  ves- 
sel is  bound,  or  for  other  signal — but  at  the  gaff, 
and  its  position  shows  the  state  of  affairs  on  board: 
if  it  be  at  half  mast  a  death  has  occurred;  if  it  be 
reversed,  assistance  is  needed.  When  saluting,  it 
is  "dipped" — lowered  and  hoisted  again — in  token 
of  respect,  and  it  is  "struck,"  or  lowered  perma- 
nently in  token  of  surrender.  Besides  the  national 
flag,  flags  of  one  color  are  used  with  one  meaning 
all  the  world  over :  a  white  flag  being  the  emblem 
of  peace  or  a  truce,  a  black  flag  of  a  pirate,  and  a 
yellow  flag  of  dangerous  sickness  or  quarantine. 
Flags  of  different  shapes  and  of  varied  devices  are 
also  used  in  combinations,  guidecf  by  a  formulated 
code,  which  make  extended  communications  prac- 
ticable with  a  limited  number  of  flags.  On  land 
their  use  is,  of  course,  of  a  different  character.  In 
military  use  the  terms  differ  for  the  various  signal 
flags,  and  generally  show  their  French  origin. 

The  Governmental  Flags  of  the  United  St.\tes 
are  the  standard,  the  pennant,  the  revenue  service 
flag,  the  President's  flag,  and  the  flags  of  rank  in 
the  navy.  The  pennant,  or  whip,  is  a  long  strip  of 
bunting  which  flies  at  the  mast-head  of  a  ship  in 
commission.  The  custom-house  flag  displays  the 
shield,  the  stars,  the  eagle,  and  the  stripes — all 
the  national  emblems.  The  jack  shows  the  "union" 
only.  It  is  hoisted  on  the  bowsprit  cap  in  port,  and 
■when  at  the  fore  means  that  a  pilot  is  wanted. 
Ships,  which  in  an  emergency,  may  be  put  in  com- 
mission by  the  Government,  fly  tlie  flag  of  the 
naval  reserve.  "  Blue  Peter" — a  name  which  is  a 
corruption  of  "bine  repeater" — is  hoisted  by  a 
British  vessel  which  is  ready  for  sea.    It  recalls 


officers  and  seamen  who  may  be  on  shore  or  off  rn 
boats,  and  implies  that  a  pilot  or  perhaps  more  sea- 
men are  needed,  though  the  Union  Jack  is  the 
pilot  flag,  as  with  ourselves. 

Flags  of  Rank  in  the  Navv. — Of  the  flags  of 
rank  in  the  United  States  navy  those  of  admiral 
and  vice-admiral  will  not  be  required  unless  the 
offices  are  recreated  by  Congress,  rear-admiral 
being  now  the  highest  grade  in  the  United  States 
navy.  In  1862  the  grade  of  rear-admiral  was 
created,  in  1864  that  of  vice-admiral,  and  in  1866 
that  of  admiral,  in  recognition  of  the  services  to 
the  Government  rendered  by  Farragut.  When  he 
died,  in  1870,  the  rank  was  conferred  on  Vice-Ad- 
miral Porter,  and  it  died  with  him  ;  just  as  the  rank 
of  general  became  extinct  with  the  deaths  of 
Grant,  Sheridan,  and  Sherman.  The  President's 
flag  is  carried  at  the  main  of  a  ship  of  war  which 
carries  the  President,  and  at  the  bow  of  his  barge 
when  he  is  on  board. 

National  Standards. — A  national  standard  is 
usually  the  result  of  circumstances  or  the  embodi- 
ment of  ideas  that  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
to  whom  it  belongs,  so  that  they  will  perform  deeds 
of  valor,  imperiling  life  itself  in  its  defense  and  in 
defense  of  the  principles  it  represents.  This  has 
been  shown  in  the  history  of  nearly  every  country 
and  every  people  in  the  world,  but  not  every  one 
can  sympathize  with  the  fanaticism  said  to  be  ex- 
cited by  the  exhibition  of  the  standard  of  Mos- 
lemism,  the  "flag  of  the  prophet,"  to  his  followers 
when  it  is  thought  they  require  such  excitement 
at  the  beginning  of  or  during  a  war.  With  the 
progress  of  improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in 
making  weapons  and  ornaments,  the  extension  of 
civilization,  and  the  tendency  to  settle  interna- 
tional difficulties  by  arbitration  before  instead  of 
after  hostilities,  the  use  of  flags  as  war  signals  bids 
fair  soon  to  become  matter  of  history.  Still  this 
has  been  one  of  their  chief  uses  in  the  past,  and  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  veneration  or  dislike,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  which  they  are  regarded. 
The  heraldic  "devices  borne  on  some  of  them,  gro- 
tesque as  they  seem  at  the  first  glance,  convey  a 
history  of  triumph  to  some  and  to  others  a  record 
of  defeat  and  subjugation.  In  other  cases  the 
combination  of  armorial  bearings  shows  where 
amicable  alliances  have  been  made,  while  others 
bear  no  device,  as  that  of  Morocco,  which  is  a 
plain  red  flag ;  and  "the  flag  of  the  prophet,"  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  black,  and  was 
originally  the  curtain  of  a  tent.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  national  ensigns  is  the  British,  on  which 
the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  arid  Ireland  are 
quartered.  On  the  flags  of  those  countries  where 
Bloharamedanism  prevails,  a  crescent  is  displayed, 
as  those  of  Christian  nations  show  a  cross.  The 
national  flag  of  Mexico  shows  an  eagle  with  a 
snake  in  his  beak.  The  national  emblem  of  China, 
the  dragon,  is  shown  blue  on  a  yellow  flag.  Flags 
of  this  nation  vary  according  to  fancy,  but  always 
have  fringed  or  scolloped  edges.  The  lion  appears 
on  the  Persian  standard,  in  front  of  the  rising  sun  ; 
the  elephant  on  that  of  Siam,  and  eagles,  armed 
and  unarmed,  double  and  single-headed,  crowned 
and  uncrowned,  with  globes  and  crosses  and  other 
insignia  inherited  from  past  ages,  appear  on  those 
of  Russia  and  Germany.  Sucli  ensigns  fly  wver 
the  residences,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  reign- 
ing sovereigns  or  of  members  of  the  royal  families, 
afloat  or  ashore. 

Changes  in  governments,  if  radical,  cause 
changes  in  the  national  emblems,  the  bees  having 
disappeared  from  the  French  as  the  Bourbons  from 
French  polities,  and  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  from 
the  Italian  with  the  unification  of  Italv.  and   the 
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disappearance  from  the  political  map  of  the  States 
of  the  church.  In  our  own  flag  it  is  provided  by 
law  that  an  additional  star  be  added  for  each 
State  admitted  to  the  Union — the  number  of 
stripes  remaining  unchanged  to  show  from  what  it 
has  grown.  In  the  years  1889-90  six  States  were 
admitted,  making  44  the  number  of  stars  required 
in  the  national  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Signal-Service  Flag.s. — The  meteorological  de- 
partment of  the  signal  service  has  a  suit  of  flags 
for  each  of  its  three  divisions :  cautionary,  storm, 
and  weather  signals.  These  are  displayed  at 
necessary  or  appropriate  stations  on  the  sea-board 
or  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  form  a  very 
useful  and  popular  branch  of  the  service.  A 
Weather  Bureau  was  created  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  act  of  Congress  in  1890,  and  the 
meteorological  duties  formerlj'  devolving  upon 
the  United  States  Signal  Service  were  transferred 
to  it  in  1891  from  tlie  War  Department,  of  which  it 
had  since  its  adoption  in  1870  been  an  adjunct. 

FLAG-SHIP,  the  ship  in  a  fleet  which  bears  the 
admiral's  flag,  and  therefore  forms  a  sort  of 
center  to  which  all  other  vessels  must  look  for  or- 
ders.    It  is  usually  the  largest  vessel  in  the  fleet. 

FLAGSTONE,  a  rock  which  splits  into  tabular 
masses,  or  flags  of  various  size  and  thickness,  in 
the  original  planes  of  stratification.  Flagstones 
are  generally  sandstones  combined  with  more  or 
less  argillaceous  or  calcareous  matter;  some,  how- 
ever, are  indurated  clays,  and  others  thin-bedded 
limestone. 

FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD,  a  promontory  of  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Bridlington  Bay.  It  terminates  a  range  of  white 
perpendicular  chalk  cliffs  6  miles  long,  containing 
fossil  sponges,  crinoids,  etc.  On  the  head  is  a 
light-house  214  ft.  high. 

FLAMINGO.      See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  286. 

FLAMINIAN"  WAY  (  Via  Flaminia),  the  great 
northern  road  of  ancient  Italy,  leading  from  Rome 
to  Ariminum  (Rimini)  on  the  Adriatic.  It  was  con- 
structed by  C.  Flaminius  during  his  censorship 
(220  B.  c),  in  order  to  secure  a  free  communication 
■with  the  recently  conquered  Gaulish  territory. 
AVhen  Augustus  (27  b.  c.)  appointed  persons  of 
consular  dignity  road-surveyors  for  tlie  other 
highways  of  his  dominions  he  reserved  the  care 
of  the  Flaminian  Way  for  himself,  and  renewed  it 
throughout  its  whole  length. 

FL.C.MMARION,  Camille,  a  French  astronomer, 
born  at  Montigny-le-Roi,  Feb.  25,  1842;  entered  the 
Paris  Observatory  in  1858,  and  became  a  popular 
lecturer  on  astronomy.  Retiring  in  1865,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  popularization  of  science  in 
periodicals  and  oooks.  His  principal  publications 
are:  T/i.;  Plurality  of  Inhabited  ]Vorld.t  (1862; 
30th  ed.  1S84) ;  Imagiuarti  Worlds  and  Real  Worlds 
(1864;  19th  ed.  1884);  Ood  in  Nature  (1866;  18th 
ed.  1882,;  Celestial  Marvels  (1865);  Studies  and 
Lectures  on  Astronomy  (186f)-Sl;  9  vols.);  History 
of  the  Heavens  (1872);  The  Atmosphere  (.\HT2) ;  The 
Stars  and  the  Curiosities  of  the  Heavens  (IHSl);  and 
The  Lands  of  the  Heavens  (Sth  ed.  1882).  Flammarion 
made  many  balloon  ascensions  for  the  study  of 
aerial  phenomena,  and  published  a  work  entitled 
Traiels  in  the   Air  (Eng.  translation,  1871). 

FLANCHES:  in  heraldry,  arched  lines  drawn 
from  the  upper  angles  of  the  escutcheon  to  the 
base  points.  The  arches  of  the  flanches  almost 
meet  in  the  center  of  the  shield. 

FLANDKRS,  Hknry.  an  .\merican  lawyer,  born 
in  1826.  He  studied  lawwilli  Ins  lather,  Charles 
Flanders,  and  in  1.S50  settled  in  Pliiliuleliilila,  where 
be  has  since  resided.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
well-known  treatises  on  various  kinds  of  law. 


FLANGE,  a  rim  or  projection  upon  a  tube  or 
cylinder  of  metal  or  other  material,  to  serve  as  a 
bearing  or  afford  means  of  fixing  it;  for  example, 
the  projecting  rim  on  the  tires  of  the  wheels  of 
railway-cars  is  called  a  flange. 

FLAT,  a  musical  character,  which,  when  placed 
before  a  note,  lowers  that  note  half  a  tone. 
When  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music 
it  denotes  that  all  the  notes  on  the  line  or  space 
on  which  it  is  placed,  with  their  octaves  above  and 
below,  are  to  be  played  flat. 

FLATHEADS.  See  Indians,  American,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

FLATTERY,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  east 
coast  of  Australia,  in  latitude  14°  52'  south,  and 
longitude  154°  20'  east.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Endeavor  Bay. 

FLAVO-PURPURINE,  a  coal-tar  color,  very  im- 
portant as  a  dyestuff  for  cotton.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  alizarin. 

FLAX.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  293. 

FLEA.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  300. 

FLEABANE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  (Jomjiositae,  sub-order  Corymhijfrx,  having 
hemispherical  imbricated  involucres  and  yellow 
flowers,  the  whole  plant  emitting  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic smell,  sometimes  compared  to  that  of  soap, 
which  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  driving  away 
fleas.  It  has  considerable  reputation  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

FLEA  WORT,  the  Plantaqo  PsyUium,  a  kind  of 
plantain  of  Europe  and  Barbary.  The  seeds.  Semen 
j/syllii,  are  mucilaginous,  and  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  flax-seed. 

FLECHE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Sarthe,  on  the  Loire.  On  an  island  in  the  Loire, 
which  separates  the  town  from  its  suburbs,  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  leather,  paper,  gloves,  linen  and  ho- 
siery.    Population,  7,468. 

FLEET,  a  collection  of  ships,  whether  of  w-ar  or 
of  commerce,  for  one  object  or  for  one  destination. 
The  diminutives  of  fleet  are  division  and  squad 
ron. 

FLEET-MARRIAGE,  a  clandestine  marriage 
performed  at  the  Fleet  Prison.  The  first  notice 
of  a  fleet-marriage  is  in  1613,  and  the  first  entry 
in  a  register  is  in  1674.  During  the  time  that  this 
iniquitous  traffic  was  at  its  height  every  species 
of  enormity  was  practiced.  Young  ladies  were 
compelled  to  marry  against  their  will,  young  men 
were  decoyed  into  a  union  with  the  most  infamous 
characters,  and  persons  in  shoals  were  united  in 
bonds  which  they  had  no  intention  should  bind 
them.  At  length  the  nuisance  having  become  intol- 
erable, an  act  w«s  passed  by  Parliament  in  1753 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  declaring 
that  all  marriages,  except  in  Scotland,  solemnized 
otherwise  than  in  a  church  or  public  chapel, 
where  banns  have  been  published,  unless  by  special 
license,  should  be  utterly  void. 

FLEET  PRISON,  a  celebrated  London  jail,  which 
was  tlie  king's  prison  as  far  back  as  the  12th  cen- 
tury. In  the  16th  century  it  aci|uired  a  high  his- 
torical interest  as  the  prison  of  the  religious  mar- 
tyrs of  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  vic- 
tims of  the  Star  Chamber  were  also  confined  here 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  numbers  of  Puri- 
tans in  that  of  his  son.  The  linildings  were  demol- 
ished in  184.5-46.  and  part  of  the  site  is  now  occu- 
pied bv  the  Congregational  Memorial  Hall. 

FLEMINGSBURG,  the  county-seat  of  Fleming 
county,  Ky.  It  has  a  college,  distilleries,  Masonic 
and  Odd  I'"eIlows'  Hall,  and  an  artesian  well. 

FLEMINGTON,  a  railroad  junction  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  county-seat  of  Hunterdon  county,  situated 
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In  a  rich   agricultural  district  50  miles  southwest 
of  New  York  city. 

FLEMINGTON,  a  village  of  Taylor  county,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  West  Virginia.  Here  is 
the  West  Virginia  College  (Free-will  Baptist). 

FLESH-FLY  (Mufca  romilorla),  an  insect  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  house-fly,  whicli  it  much  exceeds 
in  size.  The  forehead  is  rust  colored,  the  thorax 
grayish,  the  abdomen  blue  with  three  black  bands  ; 
the  expanse  of  wings  nearly  one  inch.  It  deposits 
its  eggs  on  flesh  ;  the  maggots  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  on  meat  in  summer,  notwithstanding 
all  care  that  can  be  taken.  There  are  several 
allied  species. 

FLETCHER,  Alfred,  an  English  journalist,  born 
at  Long  Sutton  in  1S41,  and  educated  at  ^lan- 
chester  and  Edinburgh.  He  edited  the  "  Cyclopaedia 
of  Education,"  and  has  been  connected  as  corre- 
spondent with  several  prominent  periodicals.  In 
1878  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  London  "Daily 
Chronicle,"  and  in  1890  became  its  editor. 

FLETA.  the  title  of  an  early  treatise  on  the 
law  of  England,  presumably  written  about  1290  by 
a  judge  wlio  was  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 

FLETCHER,  Johx,  originally  Ih-  la  FlechiiTe, 
born  at  Nyon,  Switzerland,  Sept.  12, 1729,  died  Aug. 
14,  178.5.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Geneva,  and  at  the  age  of  2.3  went  to  London  to 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  in  17.57,  and  became  an  able  coadjutor  of 
the  Wesleys.  In  1760  he, settled  as  vicar  of  Made- 
ley,  and  in  1771  the  Countess  of  Huntington  ap- 
pointed him  president  of  her  theological  school  at 
Trevecca,  Wales.  The  latter  position  Mr.  Fletcher 
resigned  upon  being  required  to  disavow  Wesley's 
views,  and  published  his  well-known  Checks  to  Auti- 
nomianism.  After  three  years  spent  in  Switzer- 
land in  pursuit  of  health,  lie  returned  to  England 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  work  until  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism,  and  a 
man  of  great  industry  and  piety.  His  writings  are 
published  in  this  country  in  four  volumes. 

FLEURUS,  a  small  town  of  Belgium  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hainault,  situated  north  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sambre,  and  15  miles  west  of  Namur.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  several  contests.  Population, 
2,300. 

FLEURY,  FLOWRY,  FLEURETTE,  ETC.,  in 
heraldry,  signifies  that  the  object  is  adorned  with 
fleurs-de-lis.  A  cross- fleury,  for  example,  is  a 
cross  whose  ends  are  in  the  form  of  fleurs-de-lis. 

FLEURY,  Emile  Felix,  a  French  general,  born 
in  Paris,  Dec.  23,  1S15,  died  Dec.  12,1884.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  RoUin,  entered  the  army 
in  1837,  served  in  eleven  campaigns  in  Algeria,  and 
by  his  gallantry  obtained  rapid  promotion.  Re- 
turning to  France  in  1848,  he  served  the  Bonapart- 
ist  cause,  became  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1849  and  grand  officer  in  18.59,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  the  French  Senate  in  18G5.  In  1866  he 
was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Italy,  and  in 
1869  became  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  On  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  III-  in  1870,  he  retired  to 
Switzerland.  He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  army  m  1879. 

FLEXURE,  or  Flexion,  the  bending  or  curving 
of  a  line  or  figure.  A  curve  is  said  to  have  a  point 
of  conlrnrii  flexure  at  the  point  where  it  changes 
its  character  of  concavity  or  convexity  towards  a 
given  line. 

FLINDERSIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  CeiJrchu-esr,  an  Australian  species.  Yields 
timber  which  is  little  inferior  to  mahogany. 

FLINT,  a  city  of  Michigan,  and  county-seat  of 
Genesee  county,  60  miles  northwest  of  Detroit.    It 


has  a  State  institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  and  several  steam  saw  mills  where  50,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  are  sawed  annually. 

FLINT,  Ausri.v  (1812-86;, an  American  physician. 
His  professional  career  began  in  1833 ;  he  practiced 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  then  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In 
1844-45  he  was  a  professor  at  the  Rush  Medical 
College  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  from  1847,  for  six 
years,  in  the  Buffalo  jMedical  College.  From  1852 
to  1856  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Louisville  L'niver- 
sity;    in  1856   in  the  Buffalo  JMedical  College;  in 

1858  in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine ;  in 
1861  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  from 
1868  until  his  death  was  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College.  He  was  consulting  physician  to 
various  hospitals,  and  from  1872  to  1885  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  He 
was  a  member  of  many  medical  and  scientific  I'od- 
ies  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and  was  present  at 
several  important  medical  congresses  as  a  delegate. 
His  contributions  to  medical  literature  were  nu- 
merous. 

FLINT,  Austin,  an  American  physician,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  1836.  He  began  to  practice 
medicine  in  Buffalo  in  1857,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  an  attending  surgeon  in  the  Buffalo  city  hos- 
pital, and  a  professor  in  the   Medical  College.     In 

1859  he  was  chosen  professor  of  physiology  in  the 
New  Yoriv  Medical  College,  and  in  1860  to  a  similar 
chair  in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine.  In 
1861  he  became  professor  of  physiology  and  micro- 
scopic anatomy  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  and  for  eight  years  lectured  in  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital.  In  1874  he  became  sur- 
geon-general of  New  York  State.  He  has  written 
several  works  on  physiological  topics. 

FLINT  RIVER,  in  Jlichigan,  rises  in  Lapeer 
county,  flows  west  and  northwest  and  unites  with 
the  Shiawassee  to  form  the  Saginaw  River.  It  is 
about  100  miles  in  length. 

FLINT  RIVER  rises  in  Clayton  county,  Ga.,  and 
flows  by  an  irregular  course  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  State,  where  it  unites  with  the  Chattahoo- 
chee to  form  the  Appalachicola  River.  It  is  about 
300  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  by  light- 
draught  steamers  as  far  as  Albany,  nearly  150  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

FLOATING-BATTERY,  a  hulk  heavily  armed 
and  made  as  invulnerable  as  possible,  formerly 
used  in  defending  harbors,  or  in  attacks  on  marine 
fortresses.  Floating  batteries  are  interesting  as 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  modern  iron- 
clad. 

FLOATING-ISLANDS,  the  formations  caused 
either  liy  the  aggregation  of  driftwood  in  the  creeks 
and  bays  of  tropical  rivers  and  the  deposition  there- 
on of  soil  and  vegetable  matter,  or  by  the  detach- 
ment of  portions  of  a  river-bank  or  lake-shore, 
on  which  the  interlacing  roots  of  plants  const  itnte 
a  foundation  sufficiently  strong  to  support  soil 
whereon  herbage,  and  occasionally  even  trees,  are 
able  to  grow.  Floating  islands  are  sometimes  seen 
50  or  100  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the 
large  rivers  of  .Vmerica,  Asia,  and  .\frica. 

FLOATING  AVAREHOUSES,  places  of  storage 
constructed,  chiefly  in  French  ports,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  gunjiowder,  nitro-glycerine,  petroleum. and 
other  dangerous  wares,  and  anchored  where  they 
are  not  liable  to  be  fired  and  in  case  of  explosion 
can  do  little  damage  to  other  jiroperty.  Each  ware- 
house consists  essentially  of  100  hollow  iron  cylin- 
ders, arranged  in  four  rows  of  twenty-five  each, 
firmly  lashed  or  strapped  together  to  form  a  kind 
of  raft.  Each  cylinder,  sixteen  feet  long  by  six 
or  seven  in  diameter,  has  a  man-hole  at  one  end  by 
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n^eans  of  which  it  is  filled.  They  are  placed  up- 
right when  in  position. 

FLOATSTOXE,  a  variety  of  quartz,  consisting  of 
fibers — delicate  crystals — aggregated  so  that  the 
whole  mass  is  sponge-like,  and  so  light,  owing  to 
the  air  confined  in  the  interstices,  that  it  floats 
for  a  while  on  watej.  It  is  found  in  a  limestone 
of  the  chalk  formation  near  Paris,  in  imbedded 
masses,  orincrusting  flint  nodules. 

FLOBECQ,  a  small  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hainault,  20  miles  northeast  of  Tournai.  It 
has  extensive  manufactories  of  linens,  has  brewer- 
ies, salt  works,  oil  and  flour  mills.    Population,  6,250. 

FLOGGING,  a  mode  of  corporal  punishment, 
which,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  was  abolished 
in  1881,  and  which  had  existed  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  the  British  army  and  navy.  It  was  often  in- 
flicted upon  slight  occasion,  and  with  barbarous 
severity. 

FLOQUET,  Cir.\RLES,  a  French  statesman,  born 
in  the  Lower  Pyrenees  in  1828,  and  called  to  the 
Paris  bar  in  1851.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire  he 
was  deputy  mayor  and  member  of  the  Xational  as- 
sembly, but  having  resigned  during  the  commune, 
he  was  suspected  of  disloyalty  and  interned  at 
Pau  until  1872.  He  subsequently  held  various  of- 
fices; was  twice  vice-president  of  the  Chamber,  and 
was  president  of  the  Brisson  cabinet.  He  formed  a 
ministry  on  the  resignation  of  the  Tirard  cabinet, 
and  was  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of 
the  interior.  He  wgunded  General  Boulanger  in  a 
duel  fought  in  1888.  Having  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  revision  of  the  French  Senate,  the  ensuing  de- 
bate resulted  in  the  defeat  of  his  ministry,  and  he 
resigned  in  1889. 

FLORA.     See  Britannica.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  286-90. 

FLOREAL  (the  "flowery"),  the  eighth  month  of 
the  year  in  the  calendar  of  the  first  French  Re- 
public, which,  from  Nov.  24,1793,  to  Sept.  9,  1805, 
was  used  in  place  of  the  Gregorian.  It  commenced 
April  20th  and  ended  IMay  2bth. 

FLORENCE,  the  county-seat  of  Lauderdale 
county,  Ala.,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  Here  is  a  State  normal 
school,  female  college,  and  in  the  vicinity  several 
cotton  factories. 

FLORENCE,  a  city  of  Marion  county,  Kan.,  sit- 
uated at  the  confluence  of  the  Cottonwood  River 
and  Doyle  Creek. 

FLOIIENCE,  a  village  of  Hampsliire  county, 
Mass.,  3  miles  northwest  of  Nortliampton.  It  has 
establishments  where  sewing-machines,  silk,  cotton, 
and  woolen  goods  are  manufactured. 

FLORENCE,  a  railroad  junction  of  Darlington 
county,  S.  C.  It  has  railroad  shops,  machine 
shops,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  cotton  trade. 

FLORENCE,  the  county-seat  of  Florence  county, 
Wis.,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  iron-ore  mines.  The 
lumber  trade  and  iron  business  are  the  sources  of 
prosperity  in  the  town. 

FLORENTINE  WORK,  or  Pietr.\  Dub.\,  a  kind 
of  ornamental  work  composed  of  l)lack  or  white 
marble  inlaid  with  hard  stones,  such  as  agates  and 
jaspers.  Although  Florence  is  the  most  famous 
seat  of  this  art,  the  Russians  produce  finer  work 
than  tlie  Italians. 

FLORl-^T,  a  term  applied  to  the  flowers  of  any 
email  and  closely  crowded  inflorescence  which  re- 
sembles at  first  sight  a  single  flower. 

FLORICULTURE.  While  floriculture  has  been 
carried  on  as  a  business  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  its  extent  was  not  of 
large  proportions  until  during  the  last  score  of 
years.  It  was  not  made  a  subject  of  official  census 
investigation  until  ]S90.  According  to  the  Govern- 
ment   report,   bearing  date   at   the  Census  Office 


April  21,  1891,  the  recent  growth   of    the  business 
has  been  very  remarkable. 

Floral  establishments  were  found  in  every  State 
except  Idaho,  Nevada,  Indian  Territory,  and  Ok- 
lahoma. In  the  United  States  there  were  4,659  flo- 
ral establishments,  312  of  which  were  owned  and 
conducted  by  women.  Of  the  total  number  of  es- 
tablishments 2,795  were  started  between  1870  and 
1890,  and  of  these  1,797  between  1880  and  1890. 
These  4,659  establishments  had  in  use  in  the  cen- 
sus year  38,823,247  square  feet  of  glass,  covering  a 
space  of  more  tlian  891  acres  of  ground.  The  estab- 
lishments, including  fixtures  and  heating  appa- 
ratus, were  valued  at  $38,355,722.43;  tools  and  im- 
plements, .fl, 587,693.93,  and  gave  employment  to 
16,847  men  and  1,958  women,  who  earned  in  the 
year  $8,483,657.  Fuel  for  heating  cost  $1,160,152.66. 
The  products  for  the  year  were  49,056,253  rose 
bushes,  38,380,872  hardy  plants  and  shrubs,  while 
all  other  plants  amounted  to  152,835,292,  reaching 
a  total  value  of  $12,036,477.76  for  plants.  Cut  flower? 
brought  an  additional  income  of  $14,175,328.01. 

From  the  census  report  it  appears  that  the 
largest  number  of  square  feet  of  glass  in  one  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States  is  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  the  oldest  establishment  was  started 
in  New  York ;  the  largest  number  of  roses  propa- 
gated were,  respectively,  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio;  the  largest  number  of  hardy  plants 
propagated  were,  respectively,  in  Illinois,  New 
York,  and  Kansas  ;  the  largest  total  value  of  plant 
sales  were,  respectively,  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  California,  and  the  largest  total  value 
of  cut-flower  sales  were,  respectively,  in  New  York, 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
965  State  and  local  floral  societies  and  clubs  and 
358  horticultural  societies,  aided  by  the  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  press  helped  to  develop  this 
industry  to  its  present  large  proportions. 

The  talile  on  page  693  shows,  by  States,  the  num- 
ber of  florists'  establishments,  number  owned  liy 
women,  largest  and  smallest  green  house  in  each 
State,  total  square  feet  of  glass,  area  of  land  culti 
vated,  value  of  tools  and  implements,  and  total 
value  of  establishments.  New  Jersey,  situated  as 
it  is  between  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  city 
markets,  makes  the  largest  showing  of  any  State 
in  the  Union  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  statistics  given  were  obtained  direct  from 
the  florists  themselves  in  answer  to  questions  sent 
them  on  special  schedules,  by  personal  visitation, 
and  by  the  combined  efforts  of  some  of  the  florists' 
clubs.  The  (Uilifornia  State  Floral  Society  went  so 
far  as  to  aid  in  the  good  work  by  appointing  a 
special  committee  and  making  a  careful  canvass  of 
the  whole  State,  and  the  Census  Office  investigations 
fully  corroborate  the  thoroughness  of  their  work. 

FLORIDA,  St.\te  of  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  IX, 
pp.  338— il).  Florida  extends  the  farthest  south  of 
all  the  Southern  States,  and  has  more  sea-cnast 
(over  1,200  miles)  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  larger  part  of  the  State  is  a  peninsula 
350  miles  long,  and  about  100  miles  wide,  forming 
one  of  the  principal  outlying  barriers  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Near  the  coast  the  surface  rises  only 
from  10  to  100  feet,  but  the  interior  is  higher,  and 
somewhat  more  undulating.  Owing  to  its  prox- 
imity to  the  tropics,  and  the  presence  of  the  sea  on 
all  sides,  extremes  of  temperature  are  unknown, 
and  the  State  has  long  been  the  favorite  winter 
resort  of  Northern  pleasure  seekers  and  invalids. 
The  hot,  moist  climate  admirably  adapts  it  to  agri- 
culture, stock-raising  and  fruit-growing.  The  Ever- 
glades, a  vast,  marshy  lagoon  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  comprise  an  area  of  about  4,000  square 
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Divisious  and  States. 


Maine 

New  Harapshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New   York 

J<ew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland  

Ijelaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

loHa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

.\labuma 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

N.  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

rtah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total  in  U.  S. 


45 

42 

■29 

407 

102 

120 

793 

806 

544 

102 

19 

3d 

48 

19 

IG 

20 

26 

8 

393 

107 

3:-!0 

1G7 

105 

51 

6a 

141 

4 

3 

38 

58 

81 

32 

14 

9 

50 

16 

10 

6 

3 


II 
24 
150 


Owned     Largest  uum- 
and       ber  of  sq.  feet 
managed;  in  one  estab- 


by 
women. 


lishuieat  un- 
der glass. 


!   Smallest 
number  in 
one  estab- 
lishment 
under 
glass. 


5 
50 

8 
19 


21 
13 
20 
15 
6 
5 
9 
10 


4 
12 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 
5 
1 


IS 


10,000 

12,000 

15,000 

40.000 

25.000 

100,000 

90,000 

90,000 

100,000 

60,000 

12,000 

150,000 

28,000 

8,800 

5,000 

7,000 
15,000 
10,000 
65,000 
80,000 
70,(nXl 
100,000 
23, WO 
92.000 
95,000 
65.01HJ 

2,500 

4,00tJ 
20,000 
38,000 
120,000 
25,000 
18.000 

2.1)00 
50,000 

3,500 
15,000 
10,000 

6,030 
45,000 

1,000 
10,000 

4, .500 
15,000 
14,000 


1,440 
250 
SOD 
400 
500 
60 
200 
700 
300 
400 
360 

1,440 
150 
SoO 
1.50 
350 
750 
20O 
60 
500 
100 
450 
300 
200 
100 
500 
500 
300 
200 
185 
830 
200 

1.000 

150 

500 

78 

1,000 
200 
300 
100 
200 
600 
700 
330 
150 


Total  square 

feet  of  gla^s  iu 

State. 


2H,0,i0 

182,952 

126,692 

2,717,946 

549,984 

1,060,920 

6.947.298 

3,703,.j.>4 

6.066,144 

872,304 

120,243 

649,310 

281,901 

88,2.55 

28,000 

60,000 

99,918 

2.785,192 

899,549 

3,230,7.50 

1,293,443 

461,520 

408,612 

476,583 

1,240,095 

7,000 

8,500 

401,464 

183,324 

1,163,241 

411,840 

5u,70O 

13,950 

742,050 

29,232 

47,200 

22.mi0 

7,100 

345,54.3 

2,200 

24,425 

37,:i.50 

119,08.S 

010,622 


.\rea  of 

laud 

cultivated 

(acres). 


3S,fc>,247 


108 

52 

77 

467 

178 

a35 

2,159 

741 

1.448 

359 

76 

61 

£6 

31 

112 

60 

106 

12 

918 

535 

990 

583' 

367 

115 

207 

287 

2 


497 

224 
28 
61 

100 
IS 
20 
12 
3 

150 


2S 


Value  of  tools 
and  imple- 
ments used 


$4,707.00 

7.997.22 

4.263.00 

104.090.a5 

14,280.00 

24,019.20 

311,900.34 

155.107.14 

2.55 .282.88 

22,285.98 

16,625.00 

20.295.00 

10.019.83 

1,045.00 

697.50 

740.00 

5,720.00 

1,040.50 

114,251.% 

11,029.56 

220,515.90 

50,121.71 

46.893.00 

28,051.00 

17,383.86 

23,152.21 

175.00 

3.50.00 

7,942.00 

4,S44.0O 

24,457:14 

17,920.00 

7,700.00 

945.00 

5,5:!0.00 

2.000.00 

2,062.50 

1,500.00 

750.00 

5,348.-25 

145.00 

700.00 

2.4.50.00 

4.520.00 

20.210.00 


Total  value 
of  estab- 
lishments. 


$183,613.50 

162,827.-28 

108,955.12 

2.663,587.08 

526,507.68 

986.655.60. 

9,254,873.03 

3,666,518.46 

5,611,513.93 

7.58,904.48 

99,750.00 

571,392.80 

2.36,707.84 

72.369.10 

22J23.00 

49,800.00 

81,932.76 

14,592.00 

2.590,228.56 

782,607.63 

2,945,412  jO 

l,lt»,4.S!.65 

4.50,584.40 

388.181.40 

424458.87 

1,073,882.65 

6,440.00 

7,700.00 

349,273.68 

174;572.36 

918,960.39 

31S.19S.40 

46,494.00 

7,672.50 

549,117.00 

21,339.3« 

30300.00 

21.120.00 

6,319.00 

321.354.99 

950.00 

13,678,00 

29.506.30 

102,415.63 

506,816J6 


$1,587,093.93    I  $38,355,7-22.43 
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miles,  two-thirds  of  which  are  regarded  as  irre- 
claimable, luiinliiibitable  and  almost  impenetrable. 
By  an  extensive  drainage  system  projected  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Canal  and  Okeechobee 
Land  Company,  a  considerable  section  bordering 
the  extreme  northern  Everglades,  comprising  the 
Lake  Okeechobee  region,  is  becoming  subjected  to 
the  uses  of  agriculture.  Lake  Okeechobee,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  1,000  square  miles,  was  found  to  have 
an  elevation  of  about  20  feet  above  high  tide,  and 
by  cutting  a  canal  to  connect  the  lake  with  the 
Caloosahatchee  River  its  level  has  been  materially 
lowered,  thus  reclaiming  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  choice  land. 

■  Cotton,  rice  and  sugar-cane  are  grown  consider- 
ably, but  the  most  characteristic  industry  is  the 
cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  Along  the  St.  John's  River  and  throughout 
the  lake  region  of  Central  Florida,  orange-groves 
abound  on  every  hand.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  lumber  (pine),  ship  timber,  naval  stores, 
leather  (made  from  alligator  skins),  salt,  cotton- 
seed oil  and  cigars.  The  collection  and  preparation 
of  sponges,  large  deposits  of  which  occur  in  the 
waters  of  the  coast,  also  furnish  occupation  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population. 

In  18S(->  Florida  adoptt'd  a  new  constitution, 
which  went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  18S7.  Under  it  the 
executive  department  consists  of  a  governor,  attor- 
ney-general, comptroller,  treasurer,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, each  of  whose  term  of  office  is  four  years. 
The  governor  is  ineligible  to  reelection  for  the  next 
succeeding  term.  The  governor  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  adjutant-general,  Mith  the  rank  of 
major-general,  who  is  chief  of  the  governor's  staff. 
The  legislative  de])artment  consists  of  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  the  former  having  68, 
and  the  latter  32  members.  Senators  are  elected 
for  four  years,  and  representatives  for  two  years. 
The  legislature  meets  biennially,  and  each  session 
is  limited  to  (50  days.  The  judicial  department 
consists  of  a  supreme  court,  with  three  supreme 
judges,  each  holding  office  six  years,  and  elected 
by  the  people,  one  every  two  years;  circuit 
courts,  with  seven  circuit  judges,  one  for  each 
judicial  circuit,  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
conlirmed  by  the  senate,  tlie  term  of  office  l)eiiig 
six  years  ;  county  courts,  one  county  judge  being 
elected  in  each  county,  and  holding  office  four 
years ;  and  justices'  courts,  two  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace  being  elected  in  each  county  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 

Governors  op  Florida. 


Andrew  Jackson.... 

..  1821-22 

John  Milton 

.  isr,l-f,5 

AVllliion  P.  Duval... 

..  1822-*1 

William  Marvin 

.  lS(>5-66 

Jobu  II.  Eaton 

..   18:54-35 

David  S.  Walker 

.  1811(5-68 

Richard  K.  fall.... 

..  1836-39 

Harrison  Reed 

.  1868-72 

Kobert  R.  Held 

..  1839-41 

0.  B.  Hart 

.  1872-74 

Kiehard  K.  Call... 

..  1841-44 

M.  L,  Stearns. ..... 

.   1874-77 

John  Brauch 

..  1844-4.5 

Georcre  F.  Drew 

.   1877-81 

\V.  D.  Mosulev 

..   184.5-19 

\Vm.  D.  Bloxham... 

.   18S1-S5 

Thomas  Brown  — 

..   1X49-53 

E.  A.  Perry 

.   1885-89 

James  E.  Broome... 

..  1853-57 

Francis  P.  Fleming. . 

.   1889-93 

Madison  S.  Perry.. 

..   1857-01 

The  governor,  secretary  of  State,  attorney-gen- 
eral, State  treasurer  and  su])erintendent  of  public 
instruction,  comprise  the  State  board  of  education. 
The  pulilic  scliools  are  well  sustained,  and  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  contain  numerous  excellent 
graded  and  high  schools.  There  is  a  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Lake  City ;  DeLand  College  at 
DeLand;  East  Florida  Seminary  at  Gainesville ; 
West  Florida  Seminary  at  Tallahassee:  Rollins 
College  at  Winter  Park ;  State  Norma*  College  for 


whites  at  DeFuniak  Springs ;  a  State  Normal  Col- 
lege for  colored  teachers  at  Tallahassee;  State  In- 
sane Asylum  at  Chattahoochee ;  and  a  State  Acad- 
emy for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  58,680  square  miles  and 
the  population  in  1880,  269,493;  in  1890,  391,422. 
The  following  table  gives  the  population  by  counties 
in  1880  and  1890: 


Counties. 


I 


Alachua . 


Bake 

Bradford 

Brevard  

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Coliimbia 

Dade 

De  Soto 

Duval 

Escambia 

Franklin 

CTadsden 

Hamilton.. 

Hernando 

Hillsborough.. 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

La  Fayette  . . . 

Lake. 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Osceola 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam 

Saint  John... 
Santa  Rosa. . . 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Tavlor 

Yolusiu 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washiiigtou  .. 


22,9S4 

16,462 

3,S3:i 

2,303 

7,516 

6,112 

3,401 

1,478 

1,681 

1,580 

2,394 

5,154 

2.8:5.S 

12.877 

9,589 

861 

257 

4,944 
26,800 

19,431 

20,188 

12.1.50 

3,:«8 

1,791 

11,894 

12,109 

8,507 

0,790 

2,476 

4.248 

14,941 

5,814 

4,.$36 

2,170 

17,5U 

14,872 

15,757 

16,065 

3,6S6 

2,441 

8,0:U 
1,414 
17,752 

19,662 

6,586 

5,707 

1,452 

l,3(i2 

14,;J16 

14,798 

2.895 

3,544 

20,796 

13,040 

18.786 

10.940 

8,294 

0.6:« 

12,584 

0,018 

S,133 

4,249 
7,905 

3,181 

11,186 

6,261 

8,712 

4,5;» 

7,961 

6,1-45 

5,36:.; 

4,(iS0 

10,524 

7,161 

2,122 

2,279 

8,467 

3,294 

•3,117 

2,723 

4,816 

4,201 

6,420 

4,089 

The  principal  agricultural  crops  are  Indian  corn, 
oats,  potatoes  and  cotton.  In  1888  there  were  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  46:-;,392 
acres,  producing  4,541,000  bushels,  valued  at  1^2,951,- 
650;  oats,  5.i,021  acres,  producing  599,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $365,390;  potatoes,  2,306  acres,  producing 
155,000  bushels,  valued  at  $142.142 ;  cotton,  259,990 
acres,  producing  30,158,840  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,533,343. 

January  1,  1890,  there  were  in  Florida  34,737 
horses,  13,000  mules,  54,951  milch  cows,  565,201  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  110,351  sheep,  358,021  hogs. 

FLORIDI.-V,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Noto,  7  miles  W.  N.W.  from  Syracuse.  It  stands  in 
a  wide  plain,  surrounded  l)y  vineyards,  olive- 
groves,  and  corn-tlelds.     Population,  8,492. 

FhOlil'N  {It.jjlnrino),  a  silver  coin  so  called  eitlier 
in  allusion  to  Florence,  where  it  was  first  struck, 
in  tlie  12th  century,  or  because  it  was  stamped 
with  a  lily.  The  florin  Tias  issued  in  gold  at 
Florence  in  1252.  The  name  was  subsequently 
given  to  different  coins  in  different  countries. 
England  struck  a  gold  florin  in  1343,  and  the  silver 
coin,  worth  two  shillings,  or  about  48  cents,  current 
since  1849,  bears  the  official  name  of  florin  ;  the 
florin  of  the  Netherlands  is  worth  about  40  cents, 
and  that  of  Austria  aliout  36  cents. 
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FLORIXIAXS,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second 
century,  so  called  from  a  Roman  priest,  Floriuus.a 
pupil  of  Polycarp. 

FLOTAXT,  used  in  heraldry  to  express  that  the 
object  is  flying  in  the  air,  as  a  banner-flotant. 

FLOTOW,  Fkiedkich  vox,  Barox,  a  German 
composer,  born  at  Teutendorf  in  Mecklenburg, 
April  27.  1812,  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  24. 1SS3.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  i'aris  and  began  to 
study  under  Eeicha.  His  reputation  was  made 
by  his  earliest  operas,  Le  Xaufrage  de  la  Mahise 
(1830  ;  StradeJIa  (1844) ;  and  Martha  (1847).  In  1856 
he  was  appointed  intendant  of  the  theater  at 
Schwerin.  In  1863  he  resigned  this  position  and 
returned  to  Paris.  Of  Flotow's  later  operas  three 
attained  marked  success — /»rfra  (1853);  La  Veure 
Grni.hi  (1859);  and  L'Omhre  (1869). 

FLOUR,  ^Iaxuf.^cture  of.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  343-47. 

FLOCR,  St.,  a  small  town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  finely  situated  on  a  steep 
basaltic  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,  34 
miles  northeast  of  Aurillac.  It  is  entirely  built  of 
lava  and  basalt.  It  has  manufactures  of  hollow  iron- 
ware, cloth,  and  table  linen.     Population,  6,046. 

FL'  iWER  POTS,  pots  in  which  plants  may  be 
grown.  They  are  usually  made  of  burnt  clay,  un- 
glazed.  tapering  a  little  toward  the  bottom,  and 
having  the  bottom  perforated  with  one  or  more 
holes,  tor  drainage. 

FLOWERS :  in  chemistry,  a  term  originally 
given  by  the  alchemists  to  the  sublimates  which 
rose,  or  appeared  to  grow,  from  certain  bodies 
capable  of  undergoing  volatilization  when  sub- 
jected to  heat.  As  flowers  of  arsenic,  flovjers  of  benja- 
min or  h(it-oin.  flovers  of  sulphur, floii:ers  of  zinc. 

FLOWER,  William  Hexry,  an  English  zoolo- 
gist, born  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  1831,  served  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Crimea,  and  afterwards 
became  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the  iliddlesex 
hospital.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  conservator  of 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  in  1869  Hunterian  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  in  1884  director  of  the  natural  history  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum.  In  1889  he  presided 
over  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  New- 
castle. He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  has  .written 
numerous  scientific  papers  and  several  volumes, 
chiefly  on   mammals. 

FLOX  -ERIS,  a  term  applied  to  the  suboxide  or 
red  oxide  of  copper. 

FLOYD,  JoHx  BrcnAXAX  (1807-63),  an  American 
statesman.  He  was  in  the  Virginia  legislature  in 
1847-;49  and  1853,  and  was  governor  in  1850-53.  He 
was  Secretary  of  War  from  1857  to  18(50.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  Confed- 
erate ariiiv. 

FLOYD,  AViLLiAM  (1734-1821),  a  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1774  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Congress,  and  in  1775 
was  cliosen  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  member  of  every  Continental  Con- 
gress up  to  1782,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  1777  to 
1783,  was  State  Senator.  He  held  the  same  office 
from  1784  to  1788.  In  1792.  1800,  and  in  1804  he 
wa<  a  Presidential  elector,  and  in  ISOl  he  sat  for 
Suffolk  county  in  the  convention  of  that  year, 

FLL'KE,  the  pointed  triangular  termination  to, 
each  arm  of  an  anchor. 

FLU^IE,  The,  a  cleft  in  two  walls  of  rock  in  the 
Franconian  Mountains  of  the  White  ^fountain  re- 
gion. .\.  small  stream  flows  through  this  cleft  and 
falls  in  a  cascade  tiOO  feet.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  summer  resorts  of  New  Hampshire,  and  is 
located  in  Grafton  county. 


FLUSH-DECK.  Decks  of  vessels  are  said  to  be 
flush  when  extending  without  break  on  one  level 
from  the  bow  to  the  stern. 

FLUSHING,  a  city  of  New  York,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p. 
350).  The  city  is  largely  populated  by  New  York 
business  men,  and  has  all  citj-  improvements,  such 
as  good  schools,  churches,  street  railways,  gas  and 
electric  lights,  free  postal  delivery,  banks,  building 
and  loan  associations,  excellent  water  works, 
police  force,  fire  department,  and  a  handsome 
public  park.  Population  in  1880,  6,682;  in  1890, 
19,136. 

FLUSTRA,  a  genus  of  zoophytes,  of  the  family 
Flustridse.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Austrian,  to  weave,  because  of  the  mat-like  struc- 
ture of  the  polypidoms,  which  in  this  genus  are  ex- 
tremely plant-like,  and  are  often  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  vegetable  and  not  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  In  some  species  the  polypidom  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  branching  frond,  with  polype 
cells  on  either  side.  The  polypes  have  the  power 
of  moving  either  the  whole  head  at  once  or  the 
tentacles  separately,  and  show  no  little  activity,  so 
that  a  living  flustra  seen  through  a  magnifying 
glass  is  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  object.  A 
single  square  inch  has  been  found  to  contain  1,800 
cells. 

FLUTE-WORK,  a  name  applied  to  a  particular 
class  of  stops  in  organ  building,  in  contradistinction 
to  rced-u-orh.  There  are  also  numerous  stops  in  or- 
gans specially  designated  with  the  names  of  flutes 
of  different  kinds,  of  eight  feet  and  four  feet  pitch. 

FLY'-POWDER,  the  name  applied  to  any  powder 
used  to  kill  flies.  It  is  generally  a  compound  of 
metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid,  obtained  by 
the  partial  oxidation  of  the  metal  on  exposure  to 
air. 

FLY'ING  DRAGON,  or  Flyixg  Lizard,  a  genus 
of  saurian  reptiles,  allied  to  iguanas,  but  remarka- 
bly distinguished  from  them  and  from  all  other 
reptiles  now  existing,  by  lateral  membranes  which 
support  them  in  a  parachute-like  manner  in  the 
air,  and  enable  them  to  pass  from  tree  to  tree. 
These  membranes  are  supported  on  the  first  six 
false  ribs,  which  instead  of  encircling  the  abdomen 
stand  out  at  right  angles  from  the  body  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  not  in  use  they  are  folded  close 
to  the  body.  There  is  an  inflatable  pouch  under 
the  chin,  sustained  partly  by  the  hyoid  bone  and 
partly  by  two  small  bones.  The  tongue  is  extensile, 
the  scales  are  small  and  imbricated,  and  the  tail  is 
very  long.  All  the  species  are  of  small  size  and 
are  native  of  the  East  Indies.  They  live  among 
the  branches  of  trees  and  feed  on  insects. 

FLYING-PHALANGER.  See  Britannica,  VoL 
XVIII,  pp,  727-29. 

FLYING  SQUID,  a  genus  of  cephalopodous  mol- 
lusks  allied  to  the  Calamaries,  but  differing  from 
them  in  having  the  eyes  exposed  and  not  covered 
with  skin.  The  tail  is  large,  and  the  power  of  loco- 
motion great ;  they  not  only  pass  rapidly  through 
the  water,  but  leap  out  of  it  high  enough  sometimes 
to  fall  on  decks  of  ships. 

FLYING  SQUIRREL,  a  species  of  the  squirrel 
family  (.S<'ii(ri"rf,-r),  which  have  a  fold  of  skin  like  a 
parachute  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  by  which 
means  they  are  enabled  to  take  extraordinary 
leaps,  gliding  for  a  great  distance  through  the  air. 
Their  habits  correspond  with  those  of  the  real 
squirrel.  The  North  American  species,  abundant 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada,  is  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  without  the  tail :  has  large  black  eyes, 
extremely  soft  fur.  and  is  very  rapid  in  motion 
They  are  also  found  in  the  North  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
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FOCI'S :  in  optics,  a  point  in  which  several  rays 
meet  and  are  collected  after  being  reflected  or  re- 
fracted, while  a  tirlnul  focus  is  a  point  from  which 
rays  tend  after  reflection  and  refraction.  The 
principal  focus  is  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  after  re- 
flection or  refraction. 

FO.  or  Foil,  the  Chinese  name  for  Buddha,  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  which  was  introduced  into 
China  about  a.  d.  67. 

FOG,  or  Mist,  the  visible  watery  vapor  some- 
times hanging  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
caused,  as  clouds  are,  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
moisture  of  the  atmospliere.  This  takes  place 
when  a  stratum  of  atmosphere  comes  in  contact 
with  a  colder  stratum  or  with  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  as  a  hill  by  which  it  is  cooled,  so 
that  it  can  no  longer  hold  in  solution  as  much  moist- 
ure as  before.  It  takes  place  also  when  a  cold 
stratum  of  atmosphere  comes  above  a  moist,  warm 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  exhalations  from 
which  are  precipitated  and  become  visible  as  they 
ascend  into  it. 

FOGARASY,  J.\nos  ,  a  Hungarian  philologist 
and  jurisconsult,  born  in  1801  at  Kiismurk.  in  the 
county  of  Abanj.  He  studied  law  and  philosophy 
at  the  Calvinistic  college  of  Sarospatak,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1S29,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  in  1838.  His  several  publica- 
tions in  the  fields  of  jurisprudence  and  philology 
are  reckoned  to  be  standard  works,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  deep  original  research,  and  of  great  sys- 
tematic powers. 

FO-HI,  a  half  mythical  character  of  Chinese  his- 
tory, generally  regarded  as  the  founder  and  first 
emperor  of  China.  He  introduced  social  order, 
marriage,  writing,  and  music,  and  was  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Yih-King,  a  venerable  Chinese  clas- 
sic, still  extant,  but  now  unreadable. 

FOLIA  MALABATHEI,  the  dried  leaves  of  Cht- 
namomum  nitidum.  and  partly  of  Cinnamomvm  Ta- 
mahi,  species  of  cinnamon,  small  Indian  trees  or 
shrubs.  It  was  formerly  much  in  repute  as  a  med- 
icine, and  used  as  an  aromatic  tonic. 

FOLIATIOX,  a  term  applied  to  the  alternating 
layers  or  plates  of  different  mineralogical  nature, 
of  which  gneiss  ?ind  some  other  metamorphic  schists 
are  composed. 

FOLKXOTE,  the  term  applied  by  the  Saxons  to 
district  meetings  generally,  or  to  the  general  meet- 
ing which  was  afterwards  converted  into  the 
Witenagemote,  or  meeting  of  the  councilors  or 
representatives  of  the  nation. 

FOLLY  ISLAXD,  in  Charleston  county,  S.  C,  is 
bounded  on  the  southeast  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  landward  side  by  Folly  Island  River,  and 
extends  from  Lighthouse  Inlet  on  the  northeast  to 
Stono  River  on  the  southwest.  It  is  in  part 
heavily  timbered. 


FOMEXTATION,  an  application  of  warmth 
and  moisture  to  a  part,  by  means  of  cloths  wrung 
out  in  hot  water,  sometimes  medicated  with  veg- 
etable infusions  of  substances  calculated  to  relieve 
pain  or  stimulate  the  surface. 

FOMITES  (Lat.  plu.  of  fames,  "fuel"),  a  term 
employed  in  medicine  to  denote  porous  substances, 
such  as  bedding,  furniture,  clothing,  etc.,  capable 
of  retaining  infection,  and  by  means  of  which  dis- 
ease may  be  propagated. 

FONDA,  the  county-seat  of  Montgomery  county, 
N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  Mohawk  River. 

FOND  DU  LAC,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  county- 
seat  of  Fond  du  Lac  county  (see  Britannica,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  361).  Although  the  population  of  the  city 
has  decreased  somewhat  during  the  last  decade,  it 
is  an  important  business  center,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  farming  region.  It  has  good  water 
communications,  excellent  railroad  connections, 
and  large  manufi.ctories  of  lumber,  sashes,  doors 
and  blinds,  and  agricultural  implements.  Its  princi- 
pal public  buildings  are  a  court-house,  opera-house, 
and  high  school.  It  is  noted  for  the  number  and  ex- 
cellence'of  its  artesian  wells,  has  extensive  water- 
works, and  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  Popu- 
lation in  1880,  13.094;  in  1890,  11.942. 

FONTANA,  Felice  (1730-1805),  a  celebrated 
physiologist,  born  at  Pomarolo,  in  the  Italian  Tyrol, 
in  1730.  After  an  elaborate  course  of  study  he  was 
presented  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa  by  Francis  I,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. Leopold,  on  succeeding  his  father  appointed 
Fontana  court  physiologist,  and  charged  him  with 
the  organization  of  a  museum  of  natural  history 
and  physiology,  which  is  still  one  of  the  scientific 
marvels  of  Florence.  His  chief  yritings  consist  of 
scientific  considerations  on  the  various  phenomena 
of  physical  irritability. 

FONTANEL,  a  soft  spot  on  the  head  of  a  young 
infant,  due  to  incompleteness  of  the  process  of  ossi- 
fication. The  fontanels  are  ordinarily  from  four 
to  six  in  number,  the  principal  one  being  at  the 
crossing  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures.  Fon- 
tanel is  also  a  small  issue  or  artificial  ulcer 
made  by  a  surgeon  to  create  a  discharge  of 
pus. 

FONTANELLE,  a  post -hamlet  of  Washington 
county, -Neb.,  on  the  Elkhorn  River,  10  miles  north- 
east of  Fremont.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Congregational 
college. 

FONTINALIS,  a  genus  of  mosses  allied  to  Hyp- 
7}uin,  but  having  the  fruit  in  the  bosom  of  the 
leaves  almost  without  stalk.  It  grows  u)ion  rocks 
and  roots  of  trees  in  brooks  and  ponds,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  b,urns, 
even  when  completely  dry.  It  is  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  North  of  Europe  for  lining  chimneys, 
to  protect  the  adjacent  woodwork  from  fire. 


FOOD.  Food  is  whatever  feeds  the  body,  and 
hence  includes  air  and  water,  but  as  generally 
understood  the  term  is  used  as  referring  to  such 
food  as  requires  digestion  in  the  body.  Food  ought 
to  embrace  all  the  elements  found  in  the  luidy. 
These,  as  given  by  chemists,  number  15.  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Atwater's  tal>le  the  following  are  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  body  of  a  man  weigh- 
ing 148  pounds. 

rOxvpen 92.4  pounds, 

HvtlroKen 14.6 

SGases '.Nitrogen 4.6        " 

Chlorine 0.1-2 

iFluorine 0.02      " 


'  Carbon 33.30  pounds. 

3  Metalloids..  •;  Phosphorus 1.40 


(  Sulph 


0.24 


Metals  . 


Calcium 2.80 

Potassium 0.34       " 

Sodium 0.12       " 

Magnesium 0.04       " 

Iron 0.02 

Manganese j  xr«rp« 

Copper j  "^"'^'^s- 


While  the  body  is  composed  of  the  15  elements 
named  above,  and  in  the  proportions  there  stated, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  nourish  it  with  them  in 
their  elementary  condition. 
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The  amount  of  food  required  daily  Huxley  estimated  thus:    Leau  beef-.steak.  5.000  grains;  milk,  7.000  grains;  bread,  6,000 

f Tains:  I'Otatoes,  :5.0U0  grains ;  butter,  600  grains;  water,  about  6  pounds— taken  as  both  food  and  drink,  to  supply  the  daily 
OSS  to  the  system.  The  water  required  for  the  system  comes  largely  from  the  food,  as  Is  shown  by  Prof.  Atwater  in  the 
following  tables: 


COMPOSITION  OF  ANIMAL  FOODS. 
Flesh,  etc.,  Freed  from  Bone,  Shell,  and  Other  Refuse. 


KINDS  OF   FOOD   MATERIALS. 

(Italics  indicate  European  analysis;  the 
rest  are  American.) 


Nutrients. 


Meats  (Fresh). 

Beef,  side,  well  fattened 

Beef,  lean,  nearly  free  from  fat 

Bfeef,  round,  ratlier  lean 

Beef,  sirloin,  rather  fat 

Beef,  neck,  "  second  cut " 

Beef,  liver 

Beef,  tongue 

Beef,  heart, 

Veal,  lean 

Veal,  rather  fat 

Mutton,  side,  well  fattened 

Mutton,  leg 

Mutton,  shoulder 

Mutton,  loin  (chop) 

Meats  (Prepared). 

Dried  beef 

Corned  beef,  rather  lean 

Smoked  ham 

Pork,  bacon,  salted 

Fowl. 

Chicken,  rather  lean 

Turkey,  medium  fatness 

Goose,  fat 

Dairy  Products,  Eggs,  etc 

Cow's  milk 

Cow's  milk,  skimmed 

Cou-'s  milk,  buttermilk 

Cow's  milk,  wheij 

Cheese,  whole  milk 

Cheese,  skimmed  milk 

Butter 

Hen's  Eggs 


Per  ct. 

54.6 
76.0 
66.7 
60.0 
64.5 
69.5 
63.5 
56.5 
78.8 
72.3 
45.9 
61.8 
58.6 
49.3 


58.G 
58.1 
41.5 
10.0 

72.2 
66.2 
38.0 


87.4 
90.7 
90.3 
93.2 
31.2 
41.3 
9.0 
73.1 


Per  ct. 

45.4 

24.0 
3:5.3 
40.0 
35.5 
S0..5 
;i6.5 
43.5 
21.2 
27.7 
54.1 
38.2 
41.4 
50.7 


41.4 
41.9 
58.5 
90.0 


27 .8 
62.0 


12.6 

9.3 

9.7 

6.8 

68.S 

.58.7 

91.0 

26.9 


Per  ct. 

17.2 
21.8 
2:5.0 
20.0 
19.9 
20.1 
17.4 
16.3 
19.9 
18.9 
14.7 
18.3 
18.1 
15.0 


30.3 
13.3 
16.7 
3.0 


24.4 
23.8 
15.9 


3.4 

3.1 

4.1 

0.9 

27.1 

3S.3 

1.0 

13.4 


Per  ct. 

27.2 

0.9 

9.0 
19.0 
14.5 

5.4 
18.0 
26.2 

0.8 

7.5 
38.7 
19.0 
22.4 
35.0 


4.4 
20.6 
39.1 
80.5 


2.0 

8.7 
45.6 


3.S 
0.7 
0.9 
0.2 
35.4 
6.8 
87.5 
ll.S 


Per  ct. 


4.8 
4.8 
4.0 
5.0 
2.4 
9.0 
0.5 
0.7 


Per  ct. 

1.0 
1.3 
1.3 
1.0 
1.1 
1.5 
1.1 
1.0 
0.5 
1.3 
0.7 
0.9 
6.9 
0.7 


6.7 
2.0 
2.7 
6.5 


1.4 
1.3 
0.5 


0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
3.9 
4.6 
2.0 
IJ) 


u* 

S 

o 

Nutrients. 

KINDS  OF   FOOD    MATERIALS. 

{Italics  indicate  European  analysis;   the 
rest  are  American.) 

-'o 

g 

6 
o 

< 

Fish,  etc. 
Flounder,  whole 

Per  ct. 

84.2 
81.4 
78.5 
82.6 
69.8 
70.6 
71.6 
63.6 

53.8 
34.5 
42.2 

87,3 

Per  ct. 

15.8 
18.6 
21.5 
17.4 

;w.2 

29  4 
28.4 

36.4 

26.1 
53.8 
47.2 

12.8 

Perct. 

13.8 
17.1 
19.0 
15.8 
22.1 
18.5 
IS.S 
21.6 

21.7 

22.1 

6.0 

Perct. 

0.7 
0.3 
1.2 
0.4 
6.5 
9.5 
8.2 
13.4 

0.3 
I5.S 
22.6 

1.2 

Per  ct. 

Per 

Salt. 
20.1 
11.7 
10.0 

ct. 
1  3 

Haddock,  dressed 

'  2 

Bluefish,  dressed 

1  3 

Cod,  dressed 

1.2 
1  6 

Whitetish,  whole 

Shad,  whole 

1  4 

Mackerel,  average,  whole 

1  4 

Salmon,  whole 

Salt  cod ■ '  ■  ■ 

Smoked  herring 

1  6 

Salt  mackerel 

2  5 

Oysters 

3.6 

2.0 
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VEGETABLE  FOODS. 


KINDS  OP  FOODS. 


Kutrients. 


Foods. 

M'heat-fiour,  average*. , 

M'heat-flour,  maximum* ^ . 

Wheat-flour,  miuimnm* 

Graham-flour  (wheat). 

Cracked  wheat 

E  ve-flour 

Pearled  barley  

BucKwheat  flour 

■RnnKwheat  "farina' 

Buc£'.rheat  "  groats  "  

Oatmeal 

Maize-meal 

Hominy.. .  , 

Bice 

Beans 

Peas ^ 

Potatoes .* 

Sweet  potatoes 

Turnips 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Melons 

Pumpkins 

Apples 

Pears 

Starch 

Cane  Suriar 

"Wheat-breadf 

Graham-bread 

Rye-bread 

Soda  crackers 

*'  Boston  "  crackers 

**  Oyster  "  crackers 

Oatmeal  crackers 

Pilot  (bread)    crackers 

Macaroni 


Per 
cent. 

ll.r, 
13.5 
8.3 
13.0 
10.4 
13.1 
11.8 
13.5 
11.2 
10.6 
7.7 
14.5 
13.5 
12.4 
13.7 
15.0 
75.5 
75.8 
91.2 
87 .9 
90.0 
90.4 
95.2 
90.0 
W.8 
83.0 
15.1 
2.2 
32.7 
.34.2 
30.0 
8.0 
8.3 
3.9 
4.9 
7.9 
13.1 


Per 
cent. 

11.1 

13.5 

8.6 

11.7 

11.9 

6.7 

8.4 

6.5 

3.3 

4.8 

15.1 

9.1 

8.3 

7.4 

13.2 

22.9 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.9 

2.5 

1.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

1.2 

0.3 

8.9 

9.5 

8.4 

10.3 

10.7 

12.3 

10.4 

12.4 

9.0 


Per 
cent. 

1.1 
2.0 
0.6 
1.7 
1.7 
0.8 
0.7 
1.3 
0.3 
0.6 
7.1 
3.8 
0.4 
0.4 
2.1 
1.8 
0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.4 
0.6 
0.1 
0-0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.9 
1.4 
0.5 
9.4 
9.9 
4.8 
13.7 
4.4 
0.3 


Per 
cent. 

75.4 
78.5 
68.3 
69.9 

78.3 

77.8 

77.3 

84.7 

83.1 

67.2 

69.2 

77.1 

79.2 

53.7 

52.4 

20.7 

20.0 

6.0 

8.9 

4.9 

5.0 

1.4 

7.3 

12.8 

12.0 

83.3 

96.7 


74.6 


53.5 
53.3 
59.7 
70.5 
68.7 
76.5 
69.6 
74.2 
76.8 


Per 
cent. 

0.2 
1.2 
0.1 
1.9 

0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.1 
0.3 
0.9 
0.8 
1.3 
0.2 
3.7 
5.4 
0.8 
1.1 
0.9 
1.2 
1.8 
0.9 
1.1 
1.3 
1.5 
4.3 
0.0 
0.0 


Per 
cent. 

0.6 
1.5 
0.3 
1.8 
1.4 
0.7 
1.0 
1.1 
0.4 
0.6 
2.0 
1.6 
0.4 
0.4 
3.6 
2.5 
1.0 
1.2 
0.7 
0.8 
1.2 
0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.3 
0.4 
0.8 
1.0 
1.6 
1.4 
1.8 
2.4 
2.5 
1.4 
1.1 
0.8 


•Of  analysis  of  American  flours.      fFrom  fiour  of  about  average  composition. 


A  French  statistician  a-sserts  that  a  man  living  for  fifty  years 
eats  during  that  time  79,000  pounds  of  bread.  16.000  of  meat. 
4,000  of  vegetables,  eggs  and  fish,  and  requires  7,000.000  gal- 
lons of  water;  for  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  entire  body  is 
composed  of  water,  which  must,  therefore,  be  introduced 
into  the  system  in  about  that  proportion  in  our  foods,  to 
keep  the  organism  in  proper  working  order,  not  only  keeping 
the  tissues  moist  and  succulent,  but  by  w'ashing  out  effete 
matters  as  well. 

Water,  as  the  most  important  of  the  inorganic  foods,  also 
deserves  our  careful  attention,  not  only  because  it  composes 
the  bulk  of  our  bodies,  but  also  because  it  is  the  agent  by 
which  many  of  their  ills  are  induced.  Long  ago  the  human 
body  was  defined  as  forty-five  pounds  of  solid  matter,  dif- 
fused through  five  and  a  half  pails  of  water.  This  is  not  ab- 
solutely exact,  but  the  annexed  table  shows  that  water  is 
found  in  all  of  the  tissues,  though  in  widely  varying  propor- 
tions: 


Parts  in  a  Thoi 

SAND  OF  Water  and 

Solids.   (Besanez.) 

Parts. 

Water. 

Solids. 

Enamel  of  the  teeth 

2 
100 
220 
299 
496 
5.50 
693 
667 
720 

998 

Teeth 

900 

Bones...        ...           

780 

Fat 

Elastic  tissue      

501 

Cartilage 

4.50 

Liver 

307 

Skin 

280 

Parts  in  a  Thousand  op  Water 

AND  Solids.    (Besanez.) 

larts. 

Water. 

Solids. 

7.50 
757 
7.58 
780 
791 
796 
827 
864 
891 
928 
934 
98:5 
988 
995 
998 

250 

243 

242 

Verves 

220 

209 

204 

173 

Bile                          

136 

Milk               

109 

Chvle                          

72 

66 

17 

12 

5 

■» 

It  is  known  that  a  man  loses  on  the  average 
about  two  quarts  of  water  per  day.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  this  amount  passes  by  the  lungs,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  skin  and  kidneys. 

Digesting  Food. — The  first  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  is  that  of  mastication,  in  which 
solid  foods  are  ground  line  and  mixed  thoroughly 
with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  These  fluids  are  sup- 
plied by  the  mucous  and  salivary  glands.    Together 
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they  secrete  about  a  quart  of  liquid,  which  is  cou- 
tiiiually  beiug  poured  through  the  ducts  leading 
from  tliese  glands.  Tlie  ducts  of  the  sublingual 
and  submaxillary  glands,  near  together,  open  into 
the  mouth  just  beneath  the  tongue,  while  the  ducts 
of  the  parotids  pour  their  saliva  into  the  mouth 
through  openings  nearly  opposite  the  second  of  the 
molars  of  tlie  upper  jaw.  With  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  tlie  saliva  can  be  continually  felt  trickling 
out  of  these  apertures,  and  greatly  increased  in 
quantity  while  dining,  or  when  the  mouth  "  waters  " 
for  something  good  to  eat. 

The  purpose  of  the  saliva  is  two-fold:  first,  to 
lubricate  the  food  so  thoroughly  that  swallow- 
ing may  l>e  easy  ;  and.  second,  to  effect  in  the  starch 
of  the  food  a  chemical  change  which  transforms  it 
into  a  variety  of  sugar  (glucose)  that  can  be  util- 
ized in  the  body.  If  for  any  reason  this  is  not 
accomplished,  either  because  the  food  is  not  finely 
enough  ground  by  the  teeth  or  because  the  saliva 
is  deficient  in  quantity  or  quality,  starchy  indiges- 
tion results,  and  hence  for  many  dyspeptics  bread 
is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  digest.  Young  infants 
have  little  or  no  saliva,  and  hence  are  unable  prop- 
erly to  digest  starchy  food.  Although  small  quan- 
tities may  be  disposed  of  lower  down  in  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  the  bulk  of  these  starchy  foods  remains 
undigested,  and  causes  innumerable  infantile  col- 
ics and  not  a  few  deaths.  The  majority  of  patent 
infant  foods  are  starchy  in  their  nature,  and  hence 
evil  in  their  effects.  Milk,  properly  prepared,  is 
the  best  food  for  babies  for  the  reason  that  it  con- 
tains all  the  necessary  elements  of  food,  namely  : 
inorganic  salts,  albuihinoids  (casein  or  curd),  and 
hydrocarbons  in  the  cream  and  sugar  of  the  milk. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  consider  in  detail  the  diges- 
tion of  a  mouthful  of  milk,  since  it  contains  all  the 
ingredients  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body,  and  all  the  essential  varieties  of  food  that 
can  be  found  on  any  table.  Undigested  milk  is 
poison,  but  properly  digested  it  forms  bone,  muscle, 
sinew,  by  the  aid  of  germinal  matter.  Each  kind 
of  germinal  matter  needs  its  appropriate  nourish- 
ment, all  of  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  curd, 
cream,  and  salts  of  milk. 

First,  as  to  the  curd,  which  corresponds  to  the 
nitrogenous  foods  of  the  adult.  With  the  latter 
the  nitrogenous  food  requires  to  be  reduced  to 
small  fragments  by  the  teeth  before  it  descends  the 
oesophagus.  Liquids  escape  this  process,  and  im- 
mediately find  their  way  down  into  the  stomach, 
■whose  acid  juices  immediately  clot  it.  If  these 
clots  are  too  large,  or  firm,  they  cause  distress ;  but 
if  the  milk  is  properly  acted  on  it  forms  soft,  fine 
curds,  which  are  more  digestible  than  the  orig- 
inal milk,  for  they  contain  their  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter in  a  form  readily  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  gas- 
tric juice,  which  is  an  acid  fluid  constantly  se- 
creted by  glands  located  in  the  membrane  lining 
the  inside  of  the  stomacli.  The  duty  of  these 
glands,  known  as  the  "  pejitie  glands,"  is  to  prepare 
the  gastric  juice,  or  fluid,  which  is  a  colorless, 
watery,  acid  liquid  containing  from  three  to  four 
parts  in  a  thousand  of  pepsin,  an  animal  ferment, 
which  has  the  remarkable  property  of  transform- 
ing albuminoids  into  peptones.  A  solution  of  pep- 
tone looks  very  like  a  solution  of  albumen,  from 
which  it  differs  mainly  in  the  fact  that  albumen  is 
unable  to  pass  through  the  animal  membranes, 
while  peptone  readily  does  so.  The  peptonized 
albuminoids  pass  directly  through  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  into  the  lacteals  there  located. 

But  all  our  food  is  not  albuminoid,  and  hence  is 
not  digested  in  tlie  stomach.  Portions  which  are 
not  peptonized,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  enter 
into  the  lacteals,  iiass  in  the  circulation  as  chyme 


through  the  pylorus  into  the  smaller  intestines, 
where  the  digestion  is  completed.  In  the  intes- 
tines the  chyme  is  mixed  with  bile  and  other  fer- 
ments. The  following  table,  showing  not  only  their 
names,  but  their  uses,  is  taken  from  Roberts: 


1.  Pti/atin,  or  salivary  dias- 

tase, contained  in  tlie 
saliva. 

2.  Ff:psui^  contained   in  gas 

trie  juice. 

3.  Curfllhtp      J'frment^     con- 

tained m'gastric  juice. 

4.  Tr///j.s(//,contained  in  pan- 

creatic juice. 

5  CuTdlinp ferment, ioundin 
pancreatic  juice. 

G.  Pancrcntic  diastase,  found 
in  pancreatic  juice. 

7.  Emulsive  fermentAcund  in 
pancreatic  juice. 

5.  Bite,  poured  into  duode- 

num. 
9.  Invertifiy  found  in  intesti- 
nal juice. 
IC.  Curfllingfermejii,  found  in 
intestinal  juice. 


FUNCTION. 

1.  Changes  starch  into  dex- 

trine and  glucose. 

2.  In  acid  fluids  changes  al- 

tjumiuoids     into     pep- 
tones. 

3.  Coagulates  casein. 

4.  In      alkaline      solutions 

transforms        proteids 
into  peptones. 

5.  Coagulates  milk  casein. 

6.  Changes  starch  into  dex- 

trine and  glucose. 

7.  Emulsifies  fats. 

8.  Assists     iu     emulsifying 

fats. 

9.  Converts  cane  sugar  into 

inverted  sugar. 
10.  Coagulates  casein. 


Time  Eequired  for  Digesting  Food. — The  fol- 
lowing figures  have  been  tabulated  as  the  result  of 
repeated  and  careful  experiments: 


Food. 


Apples,  sour,  mellow 

Apjiles,  sour,  hard 

Aitples,  sweet,  mellow 

Bass,  striped 

Beans,  pod 

Beans  and  green  corn 

Beef 

Beefsteak 

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  dry 

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  rare 

Beets 

Brains,  animal 

Bread, corn  

Bread,  wheat,  fresh 

Caljbage 

Cabbage,  with  vinegar 

Cabbage 

Carrot,  orange 

Catfish 

Cheese,  old,  strong 

Chicken,  full  grown 

Codfish,  cured  dry 

Custard 

Duck,  tame 

Duck,  wild 

Eggs,  fresh 

Eggs,  fresh 

Eggs,  fresh 

Eggs,  fresh 

Eggs,  fresh 

Eggs,  fresh 

Fowls,  domestic 

Fowls,  domestic 

Gelatine 

Ooose,  wild. 

Hashed  meat  and  vegetables.. 

Heart,  animal 

Lamb,  fresh 

Liver,  beeve's,  fresh 

Jlilk 

Jlilk 

M ut ton,  fresh 

M ut ton,  fresh 

Mutton,  fresh 

(.)vsters,  fresh 

Oysters,  fresh 

( lysters,  fresh 

Parsnips 

Pig,  sucking 

Pigs'  feet,  sotised 

Pork  steak 

Pork,  fat  and  lean 

Pork,  recently  salted 

Pork,  recently  salted 

Pork,  recently  salt^ed 

Pork,  recently  salted 


How  Cooked. 


P.aw 

Raw 

Raw 

Broiled 

Boiled 

Boiled 

Fried 

Broiled 

Roasted 

Roasted 

Boiled 

Boiled 

Baked 

Baked 

Ravr 

Raw 

Boiled 

Boiled 

Fried 

Raw 

Fricasseed. 

Boiled 

Baked 

Roasted 

Roasted 

Raw. 


Whipped 

Roasted 

Soft  boiled... 
Hard  boiled. 

Fried 

Roasted 

Boiled 

Boiled 

Roastad 

Warmed 

Fried 

Broiled 

Broiled 

Boiled 

Raw 

Broiled 

Boiled 

Roasted 

Raw 

Roasted 

Stewed 

Boiled 

Roasted 

Boiled 

Broiled 

Roasted 

Stewed 

Broiled 

Fried 

Boiled 


H.  M. 


2.00 
2.50 
1.30 
3.00 
2.30 
345 
4.00 
3.00 
3.30 
3.00 
3.45 
3.45 
3.15 

i.m 

2.30 
2.00 
4.30 
3.13 
3.30 
3.30 
2.45 
2.00 
2.45 
4.00 
4.30 
2.00 
1.30 
2.15 
3.00 
3.30 
3.30 
4.00 
4.00 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
4.00 
2.30 
2.00 
2.00 
2.15 
3.00 
3.00 
3.15 
2.55 
3.15 
S.-SO 
2.30 
2.:« 
1.00 
S.15 
5.15 
3.00 
3.15 
4.15 
4.30 
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Time  Required  foe  Digesting  Vood.— Continued. 


Food. 


Potatoes,  Irish 

Potatoes.  Irish 

Potatoes,  Irish  

Salmon,  salted 

Sausages ,  fresh 

Soup,  barley 

Soup, beau  

Soup,  chicken  

Soup,  mutton 

Soup,  oyster 

Soup,  beef,  vegetables 
Soup,  marrow  bones. . 

Tripe,  soused 

Trout,  salmon,  fresh. . 
Trout,  salmon,  fresh. . 

Turkey,  wild  

Turkey,  domesticated 
Turkey,  domesticated 

Turnips 

Veal,  fresh 

Veal,  fresh 

Venison  steak 


How    Cooked, 


Roasted 
Baked.. 
Boiled  ., 
Boiled  . 
Broiled 
Boiled.. 
Boiled.. 
Boiled.. 
Boiled.. 
Boiled.. 
Boiled.. 
Boiled.. 
Boiled.. 
Boiled.. 
Fried... 
Roasted 
Roasted 
Boiled.. 
Boiled.. 
Boiled.. 
Fried.  . 
Broiled 


H.M. 


Cooking  Me.\ts. — For  all  ordinary  food,  all  tlie 
nutritious  constituents  should  be  retained  eitlier 
in  the  meat  itself  or  in  its  liquid  surrounding.  The 
albumen,  gelatine,  and  fibrine  of  the  meat  must  be 
retained  in  a  state  of  semi-solidity.  To  do  this  both 
cold  and  boiling  water  should  be  avoided.  Cold 
water  takes  out  the  albumen.  This  will  be  shown 
by  immersing  minced  meat  (the  mincing  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  surface  to  the  water)  in  cold  wa- 
ter for  a  few  hours  ;  on  removing  and  straining  such 
minced  meat  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  color, 
and  if  it  be  now  cooked  it  is  insipid,  and  even  nau- 
seous if  eaten  in  any  quantity  ;  if  given  to  dogs, 
cats,  and  pigs,  they  will  soon  turn  from  it,  and  if 
limited  to  this  juicelessfood,  will  speedily  languish 
and  die.  "Although  the  meats  from  which  the 
juices  have  been  extracted  are  nearlj'  worthless 
alone,  and  those  from  which  the  juices  are  nearly 
extracted  are  nearly  worthless  aJone,  either  of  them 
becomes  valuable  when  eaten  with  the  juices."* 

Boiling  water  liardens  the  albumen  of  meat  to  a 
leathery  appearance.  This  may  be  shown  experi- 
mentally by  subjecting  an  ordinary  beefsteak  to 
the  action  of  Isoiling  water  for  about  half  an  hour. 
It  will  come  out  in  what  AVilliams  calls  "  the  abom- 
inable condition  too  often  obtained  by  English 
cooks."  The  water,  instead  of  boiling  (212°)  should 
beat  the  temperature  at  which  albumen  just  be- 
gins to  coagulate ;  that  is,  about  134°,  or  between 
that  and  160°  as  the  extreme.  This  is  not  the  con- 
dition of  "  simmering,"  for  that  is  about  the  same 
as  boiling: namely,  212°.  It  is  said  tliat  the  French 
cook  escapes  the  "  simmering  delusion  "  by  her  use 
of  the  fefiiH  mariV,  or  "  water  bath,"  as  the  chemist 
calls  it  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  simply  a  vessel  im- 
mersed in  an  outer  vessel  of  water;  the  water  in 
the  outer  vessel  may  "simmer"  or  boil,  while  that 
in  the  inner  vessel  cannot  because  of  the  less  heat. 
Some  persons  use  a  "  milk-scalder"  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

One  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  the  hain  marie 
is  that  the  stewing  may  be  performed  in  earthen- 
ware or  even  glass  vessels,  seeing  that  they  are  not 
directly  exposed  to  the  fire.  Other  forms  of  such 
double  vessels  are  obtainable  at  the  l)est  house-fur- 
nishing stores.  A  very  neat  api)aratus  of  this  kind 
is  "  Dolby's  Extractor,"  which  consists  of  an  earth- 


•\V.  Mattieu  Williams,  a  well-known  chemical  authority.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  article  the  editor  has  drawn  freely 
from  the  facts  presented  by  Prof.  Williams  in  an  admirable 
series  of  articles  furnished  for  "Knowledge,"  England,  and 
subsequenty  reproduced  in  America. 


enware  vessel  that  rests  on  a  ledge,  and  thus  hangs 
in  an  outer  tin-plate  vessel ;  but,  instead  of  water, 
there  is  an  air-space  surrounding  the  earthenware 
pot.  A  top  screwy  over  this,  and  the  whole  stands 
in  an  ordinary  saucepan  of  water.  The  heat  is  thus 
very  slowly  and  steadily  communicated  through 
an  air-bath,  and  it  makes  excellent  beef-tea  ;  but, 
being  closed,  the  evaporation  does  not  keep  down 
the  temperature  sufficiently  to  fulfill  the  above- 
named  conditions  for  perfect  stewing.  At  temper- 
atures hiloir  tilt'  Ijoiliixj-poiiit  evaporation  proceeds 
superficially,  and  the  rate  of  evaporation  at  a  given 
temperature  is  proportionate  to  the  surface  ex- 
posed, irrespective  of  the  total  quantity  of  water; 
therefore,  the  shallower  the  inner  vessel  of  the  6am 
marie,  and  the  greater  its  upper  outspread,  the 
lower  will  be  the  temperature  of  its  liquid  contents 
when  its  sides  and  bottom  are  heated  by  boiling 
water.  The  water  in  a  basin-shaped  inner  vessel  will 
have  a  lower  temperature  than  that  in  a  vessel  of 
similar  depth,  with  upright  sides,  and  exposing  an 
equal  water  surface.  A  good  water-bath  for  stew- 
ing may  be  extemporized  by  using  a  common  pud- 
ding-basin (one  with  projecting  rim,  as  used  for 
tying  down  the  pudding-cloth),  and  selecting  a 
•saucepan  just  big  enough  for  this  to  drop  into,  and 
rest  upon  its  rim.  Put  the  meat,  etc.,  to  be  stewed 
into  the  basin,  pour  hot  water  over  them,  and  hot 
water  into  the  saucepan,  so  that  the  basin  shall  be 
in  a  water-bath  ;  then  let  this  outer  water  simmer' 
very  gently,  so  as  not  to  jump  the  basin  with  its 
steam.  Stew  thus  for  about  double  the  time  usu- 
ally prescribed  in  cookery-books,  and  compare  the 
result  with  similar  materials  stewed  in  boiling  or 
"  simmering  "  water. 

AVe  quote  again  from  AVilliams  :  "  I  may,  however, 
mention  an  experiment  that  I  have  made  lately.  I 
killed  a  superannuated  hen — more  than  six  years 
old,  but  otherwise  in  very  good  condition.  Cooked 
in  the  ordinary  way  she  would  have  been  uneatably 
tough.  I  cannot  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  the 
theoretical  temperature,  having  suspicion  of  some 
simmering.  After  this  she  was  left  in  the  water 
until  it  cooled,  and  on  the  following  day  was  roasted 
in  the  usual  manner ;  that  is,  in  a  roasting  oven. 
Tlie  result  was  excellent;  as  tender  as  a  full-grown 
chicken  roasted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and.  of  quite 
equal  flavor,  in  spite  of  the  very  good  broth  obtained 
by  the  preliminary  stewing.  This  surprised  me.  I 
anticipated  the  softening  of  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments, but  supposed  that  the  extraction  of  the 
juices  would  have  spoiled  the  flavor.  It  must  have  di- 
luted it.  and  that  so  much  remained  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  an  old  fowl  is  more  fully  flavored 
than  a  young  chicken.  The  usual  farm-house  meth- 
od of  cooking  old  hens  is  to  stew  them  simply ;  the 
rule  in  the  midlands  being  one  hour  in  the  pot  for 
every  year  of  age.  The  feature  of  the  above  exper- 
iment was  the  supplementary  roasting.  .\s  the 
laying  season  comes  to  an  end,  old  hens  will  be  a 
drug  in  the  market,  and  those  among  my  readers 
who  have  not  a  hen  roost  of  their  own  will  oblige 
their  poulterers  liy  ordering  a  hen  that  is  warranted 
to  be  four  years  uid  or  upward.  If  he  deals  fairly 
he  will  supply  a  specimen  upon  which  they  may  re- 
peat my  experiment  very  cheaply.  It  offers  the 
double  economy  of  utilizing  a  nearly  waste  product 
and  obtaining  chicken-broth  and  roast  fowl  simul- 
taneously." 

"One  of  the  great  advantages  of  stewing  is  that 
it  affords  a  means  of  obtaining  a  savory  and  very 
wholesome  dish  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  A  small 
piece  of  meat  may  he  stewed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  vegetables,  the  juice  of  the  meat  savoring  the 
whole.  Besides  this  it  costs  far  less  fuel  thaw 
roasting." 
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"  The  wife  of  the  French  or  Swiss  landed  proprie- 
tor, that  is,  the  peasant,  cooks  the  family  dinner 
with  less  than  a  tenth  of  Jhe  expenditure  of 
fuel  used  in  England  for  the  preparation  of  an  in- 
ferior meal.  A  little  charcoal  under  her  bait)  marie 
does  it  all.  The  economy  of  time  corresponds 
to  the  economy  of  fuel ;  for,  the  mixture  of 
viands  required  for  the  stew  once  put  into  the  pot, 
it  is  left  to  itself  until  dinner-time,  or  at  most 
an  occasional  stirring  of  fresh  charcoal  into  the 
embers  is  all  that  is  demanded." 

Keiative  V.\LrE  of  Veget.kble  and  Animal 
Food. — Williams,  in  his  article  in  "Knowledge,"  well 
says :  ''At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  brush  aside 
certain  false  issues  that  are  commonly  raised  in 
discussing  this  subject.  The  question  is  not  whether 
we  are  hervivorous  or  carnivorous  animals.  It 
is  perfectly  certain  that  we  are  neither.  The  car- 
nivora  feed  on  flesh  alone,  and  eat  that  flesh  raw. 
Nobody  proposes  that  we  sliould  do  this.  The 
herbivora  eat  raw  grass.  Xobody  suggests  that  we 
should  follow  their  example.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  man  cannot  be  classed  either  with  the  carniv- 
orous .inimals  or  the  herbivorous  animals,  nor  with 
the  graminivorous  animals.  His  teeth  are  not  con- 
structed for  munching  and  grinding  raw  grain,  nor 
his  digestive  organs  for  assimilating  such  grain  in 
this  condition.  He  is  not  even  to  be  classed  with 
the  omnivorous  animals.  He  stands  apart  from  all 
as  "The  Cooking  Animal."  All  human  beings  be- 
came cooks  as  soon  as  they  learned  how  to  make  a 
fire,  and  have  continued  to  be  cooks  ever  since. 

The  composition  of  the  mothers  milk  throws 
m"ch  light  upon  this  "  vegetable-animal "  contro- 
versy. The  milk  prepared  for  the  young  of  dififer- 
ent  food -supplying  and  non-food  supplying 
animals  in  the  laboratory  or  kitchen  of  Nature 
must  be  regarded  as  directly  adapted  to  their 
structure  as  regards  natural  food  requirements. 
AVe  find,  ready  to  hand,  in  Dr.  Miller's  Chemistry, 
Vol.  III.  a  comparative  statement  of  the  mean  of 
several  analyses  of  the  milk  of  woman,  cow,  goat, 
and  sheep,  from  which  we  quote  the  following : 


Composition. 

Wo- 
man. 

Cow. 

Goat. 

Sheep. 

Dog. 

1 
8S  6     aJ  i 

82.0 
4.5 
4.5 

9  0 

85.6 
4.5 
4.2 

5.7 

66  3 

Fat 

2.6 
4.9 

3.9 

4.0 
5.0 

3.6 

14  8 

Su^ar  and  soluble  salts 

Kitrogenons  compounds  and 

2.9 
16.0 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  table  that  Na- 
ture regards  our  food  requirements  as  approaching 
much  nearer  to  the  herbivora  than  to  the  carniv- 
ora,  and  has  provided  for  us  accordingly.  The  food 
which  Nature  provides  for  the  human  infant  differs 
from  that  provided  for  the  carnivorous  animal  in 
the  same  way  that  cooked  vegetables  and  fruit 
within  easy  reach  of  man  differ  from  flesh  food. 

In  practice  there  are  distinctive  flesh-eaters 
among  us — none  who  avail  themselves  of  the  high- 
er proportion  of  albuminoids  and  fat.  All  prac- 
tically admit  in  eating  their  ordinary  dinner  that 
an  excess  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  fat  is  bad. 
They  do  so  by  mixing  the  meat  with  potatoes,  the 
lattercontaining  an  excess  of  starch  (carbo-hydrate) 
and  a  small  amount  of  albuminoids  and  fat.  The 
slice  of  meat  mixed  with  the  lump  of  potato  brings 
the  whole  down  to  the  average  composition  of  a  fair- 
ly arranged  vegetarian  meal.  By  a  vegetarian  re- 
past is  not  meant  mere  cabbage  and  potatoes,  but 
properly  selected,   well-cooked,  nutritious   vegeta- 


ble food.  As  an  example,  take  equal  weights  of 
beef  and  potatoes  composing  the  meal,  without 
bread,  and  we  have  the  following  analysis  accord- 
ing to  the  table  given  by  Pavy : 


Mixed  dinner. 

Water. 

men.-  starch. 

SugT.I  Fat. 

1 

Salts. 

72.00 
75.00 

19.30 
2  10 

1  3  60 

5  10 

1.'$  sn 

3  20  '  0  20 

n  "Tn 

147.00 

21.40       IS. 80 

3  20  ^  3..S0       5-80 

Mean  composit'n. 

73.50 

10.70 

9.40 

1.60  1  1.90 

2.90 

Compare  with  the  above  the  meal  furnished  to 
the  poor  in  Munich  by  Count  Kumford's  soup  [with- 
out bread — afterward  added).  No.  1  composed  of 
equal  measures  and  weights  of  peas  and  pearl-bar- 
ley, or  barley  meal.  Their  percentage  of  composi- 
tion was  as  follows : 


Kumford's  soup. 

Water. 

men.7«"'=J'- 

SugT. 

Fat. 

Salts 

Peas 

15.00 
15.00 

23  00  1    .=1.1  40 

200 
4.90 

2.10 
2.40 

■'  50 

Barley-meal 

6.:» 

69.40 

2,00 

30.00 

•29.30 

134.80 

6.90 

4.50 

4.30 

Mean  composition 
oi  mixture 

15.00 

14.65 

52.40 

3.45 

2.25 

2.^ 

Here,  then,  in  one  hundred  parts  of  the  material 
of  Kumford's  half-penny  dinner,  as  compar?d  with 
the  "mixed diet,"  we  have  forty  per  cent,  more  of 
nitrogenous  food,  more  than  six  and  a  half  times 
as  much  carbo-hydrate  in  the  form  of  starch,  more 
than  double  the  quantity  of  sugar,  about  seventeen 
per  cent,  more  of  fat,  and  only  a  little  less  of  salts 
(supplied  by  the  salt  which  Rumford  added). 

The  great  German  scientific  philanthropist  states 
that  he  found  that  less  than  five  ounces  of  solids 
was  sufficient  for  each  man's  dinner.  He  was  sup- 
plying far  more  nutritious  material  than  beef  and 
potatoes,  and  therefore  his  five  ounces  were  more 
satisfactory  than  a  pound  of  'oeef  and  potatoes, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  water,  for  which  water  the 
buyer  pays  a  good  round  price  per  pound  when  he 
buys  his  prime  steak.  Count  Rumford  added  the 
water  at  pump  cost,  and,  by  long  boiling  claimed 
to  have  caused  some  of  it  to  unite  with  the  solid 
materials  (by  the  hydration;,  and  then  served  the 
combination  in  the  form  of  porridge,  raising  each 
portion  to  19?4  ounces.  Williams"  adds  one  more 
example  for  comparison,  namely,  the  Highlander's 
porridge.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  oat 
meal  taken  also  from  Pavy's  table : 

Water...: 15.0O 

Albumen 12.6O 

Starch 5S.4O 

Sugar 5.40 

Fat 5.60 

Salts 3.C0 

If  this  be  compared  with  the  beef  and  potatoes 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  superior  in  every 
item  except  the  water ;  this  deficiency  being  readily 
supplied  at  the  pump.  These  figures  solve  a  prot>- 
lem  that  may  have  suggested  itself  to  some; 
namely,  the  siiiallness  of  "the  quantity  of  dry  oat 
meal  that  is  used  in  making  a  large  porridge.  If 
we  could  in  like  manner  see  our  portion  of  beef  or 
mutton  and  potatoes  reduced  to  dryness,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  quantity  of  actually  si>lid  food  required 
for  a  meal  would  be  similarly  manifest.    Williams 
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continues:  "  JMy  own  experiments  on  myself,  and 
tlie  multitude  of  other  experiments  that  I  am  daily 
witnessing  among  men  of  all  occupations,  who  have 
cast  aside  tiesh-food  after  many  years  of  mixed 
diet,  prove  incontestably  that  flesh-food  is  really 
unnecessary.  On  economical  grounds,  however, 
the  difference  is  enormous.  *  *  *  If  all  were 
vegetarians  in  any  country  the  land  would  be  one 
of  gardens  and  orchards  instead  of  largely  being  a 
grazing  ground  as  at  present.  Every  acre  of  land 
would  require  three  or  four  times  as  much  labor, 
and  feed  five  or  six  times  as  many  people. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.  R.  S.,  a  leading  and  ac- 
credited authority  on  the  subject  of  hygiene,  says 
in  his  book  on  Food  Thrift: 

"  We  have  also  to  learn,  as  a  first  truth,  that  the  oftener  we 
go  to  the  vegetable  world  for  our  food  the  ofteuer  we  also  so 
to  the  first,  and,  therefore,  to  the  cheapest  source  of  supply. 
The  commonly  accepted  notion  that  when  we  eat  animal 
flesh  we  are  eating  food  at  its  prime  source  caunot  be  too 
speedily  dissipated  or  too  speedily  replaced  by  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  primitive  form  of  "food — albuminous,  starchy, 
osseous — in  the  animal  world  itself,  and  that  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  catching  an  Inferior  animal,  of  breeding  it,  rearing 
it,  Iceeping  it,  killing  it,  dressing  it,  and  selling  it,  means  no 
more  nor  no  less  than  entirely  additional  expenditure, 
throughout,  for  liiringiug  into  what  we  have  been  taught  to 
consi<ier  an  acceptable  form  of  food  the  veritable  food  which 
the  animal  itself  found,  without  any  such  preparation,  in  the 
vegetal^e  world.  With  the  light  of  these  natural  facts  fill- 
ing the  national  mind,  the  tendencies  of  all  advanced  scholars 
in  thrift  should  unquestionably  be  to  find  out  plans  for  fi5ed- 
ing  all  the  community,  as  far  as  is  possible,  direct  from  the 
lap  of  earth;  to  eudeavor  to  discover  how  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  may  be  immediately  utilized  as  food;  and  to  impress 
science  into  our  service,  so  that  she,  in  her  laboratories,  may 

Iirepare  the  choicest  viands,  minus  the  necessity  ot  making  a 
ower  animal  the  living  laboratory  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
just  a  little  higher  than  cannibal  propensities." 

Cheap  Dinners  for  School  Children. — During 
the  last  few  years,  experiments  have  been  made 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  different  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, in  order  to  test  the  cost,  healthfulness,  and 
popular  approval  of  a  system  of  cheap  dinners  for 
the  benefit  of  the  national  and  board  schools.  The 
editor  of  these  supplementary  volumes  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  George  Herbert  Sargent,  of  Birmingham, 
England,  one  of  the  founders  and  chief  promoters  of 
the  system,  for  numerous  documents  setting  forth 
the  results  of  such  experiments  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  The  limits 
prescribed  for  this  article  permit  tlie  insertion  of 
only  a  few  of  the  many  tables  reported.  In  the 
Kendal  District  cheap  dinners  were  started  for  the 
supply  of  two  country  schools  about  one  mile  apart. 
The  managers  provided  the  following  plant :  100 
soup  plates ;  100  small  spoons ;  one  eight-gallon 
iron  pan ;  one  five-gallon  can ;  20  basins;  one  pair 
of  scales ;  two  ladles  and  one  bucket.  The  dinners 
were  served  in  a  vacant  cottage,  free  of  rent  in 
each  case,  near  the  school,  by  a  woman  who  was 
paid  25  cents  per  day.  Fuel  cost  35  cents  per  week. 
The  menu  was  the  following: 

On  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  soup  and 
hash — 


Hnsh. 
5  stone  potatoes, 
V'i  lbs.  onions, 
8  oz.  salt. 


Snnp. 

5  lbs,  peas, 
.3  Ibs.ibarley, 
2  lbs,  bones. 
'4  lb.  beef  dripping, 
\^  lb.  onions, 

6  oz.  salt, 
I2  oz.  pepper. 

On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  hash  and  pudding — 


:ilhs. 


oz.  pepper, 


meat. 


3Vi  stone  potatoes, 
VA  lbs.  meat, 
1  lb.  onions, 
Coz.  salt, 
'y2  oz.  pepi)er. 


Pndflinp. 
I'A  stone  floiir, 

1  lb.  lard. 

2  baking  powders, 

4  lbs.  treacle  or  preserve. 
Salt. 


The  quantities  given  were  sufficient  for   SO  chil- 
dren ;  the  average  number  present,  72.    The  pupils 


who  were  able  to  pay  were  charged  one  English 
penny  for  a  single  dinner,  or  four|)enee  per  week, 
the  dinner  lieing  served  on  the  live  school  days. 
In  case  of  deficiency  caused  by  free  dinners,  the 
lack  was  sup[>lied  from  private  sources. 

Mr.  A.  F.  llills,  of  the  Thames  Ironworks,  Black- 
wall,  describes  in  the  "  Times  "  the  success  of  some 
penny  dinners  established  in  that  neighborhood 
upon  vegetarian  principles.  From  November  to 
March  the  experiment  was  first  tried,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  organization  of 
a  new  scheme,  proved  so  popular  that  the  small 
deficit  of  some  $15  for  the  first  season,  upon  6..300 
dinners,  was  no  deterrent  to  starting  them  again  in 
the  October  of  the  next  year.  Twelve  per  cent,  of 
the  dinners  were  gratuitous.  The  children  have 
varied  from  seven  to  boys  of  14,  and  the  average 
attendance  has  been  about  100  per  diem.  This  has 
been  so  regular  as  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  chil- 
dren find  the  food  palatable,  but  that  the  parents 
are  quite  satisfied  with  the  nutritive  and  healthful 
properties  of  the  new  diet.  The  nutritive  value  of 
the  cereals  and  pulses  (wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
peas,  and  lentils;  is  as  three  to  one  when  compared 
with  meat ;  its  economy  as  18  to  one. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  London  "  Times," 
Mr.  Hills  gives,  as  a  result  of  thorough  experiment, 
the  following  recipe  for  the  penny  meal: 

"  To  make  one  gallon,  take  H  lb.  whole  wheat  meal  and  1  lb. 
of  lentils  and  boil  for  two  nours,  then  add  1  lb.  of  potatoes 
(mashed)  and  1  lb.  of  mixed  vegetables  {turnips,  carrots, 
parsnips,  etc.).  Both  potatoes  and  vegetables  should  be 
chopped  or  grated  as  fine  as  possible,  and,  to  make  the  best 
soup,  should  be  boiled  separately  from  the  grains.  Add  the 
vegetabk^s  to  the  grains,  and  boil  for  another  hour  and  stir 
well.  Flavor  to  taste  with  butter,  sweet  herbs,  and  spices. 
The  soup  can  be  varied  from  day  to  day  by  the  introduction 
of  other  grains — /.  c.  oats,  barley,  rice,  peas,  beans,  and 
maize;  and  where  economy  is  the  first  consideration  the 
butter  can  be  substituted  by  the  best  cotton-seed  oil,  or  be 
omitted  altogether.  When  properly  made  this  soup  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  stock  soup,  and  contains  a 
far  higher  value  of  nutritious  food." 

Mr.  G.  H  Sargent  had  reported  from  the  city  of 
Birmingham  in  a  period  of  five  months  a  total  of 
about  300,000  school  dinners,  of  which  the  following 
were  from  the  kitchen  under  his  own  charge  : 

Costing. 

9,8331-1;  at  a  halfpenny  (paid  for),  costing  about 4102 

4,709' 2  at  a  halfpenny  (free) 49 

.S0.:>S1      at  a  farthing  (paid  for) 155 

104.097     at  a  farthing  (Iree) 540 

17,210     at  30  for  Is.  (free) 120 

l()f.231  966 

His  experience  is  thus  summarized: 

*'In  making  out  a  recipe  I  have  much  more  regard  to  the  sol- 
Ids  as  a  medium  for  presenting  hot  water  in  a  wholesome  and 
palatable  form  than  I  have  to  the  hot  water  as  a  medium  for 
rendering  the  solids  digestible.  It  is  no  new  theory  that  the 
value  of  a  food-stuff  should  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of 
water  it  will  solidify  or  jellify.  This  property  is  possessed  in 
a  singular  degree  by  legumes,  and  by  the  other  ingredients 
which  I  chiefly  use,  viz.,  ground  Scotch  barley  and  Indian 
meal;  to  oatmeal,  unfortunately,  there  is  an  almost  uncon- 
querable aversion  amongst  the  English  poor.  The  water  ab- 
sorbed bv  the  farinaceous  foods  is  presented  to  the  digestive 
organs  iii  a  manner  differing  totally  from  that  of  water  taken 
as  a  liquid,  and  it  caunot  be  too  constantly  home  in  mind 
that  the  nutritive  value  of  a  food  depends  far  more  on  the 
snitabilitv  of  its  form  for  digestion  and  assimilation  than  on 
its  chemical  composition.  Of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
practical  working  out  of  the  theory  sketched  above  the  value 
has  been  i)rovcd  by  careful  observation.  It  has  been  found 
that  two  or  three  of  ourdinners  a  week  given  throughout  the 
winter  to  lialf-starved  children,  in  addition  to  what  they 
could  get  before,  change  them  from  a  pinched  to  a  fairly 
well-fed  condition,  fill  them  with  life  and  spirits  instead  of 
dullness  and  misery.  The  popularity  of  the  souus  is  tested 
in  the  simplest  way;  no  compulsion  whatever  is  laid  on  the 
children  to  finish  what  is  given  them.  They  are  not  pressed 
— or  even  encouraged — to  eat  more  than  they  feel  an  inclina- 
tion for;  vet  we  rarely  find,  as  we  often  did  when  the  din- 
ners were' far  more  costly,  that  any  is  left.  The  very  cheapest 
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dinners  are  bv  far  the  most  popular.  Peas  aud  lentils  meet 
another  distinct  want.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  children 
prefer  soiiiethius  moderately  solid.  This  legumes  just 
suppl.v;  the.v  retain  enough  hardness  when  cooked  lo  want 
biting,  but  'not  enough  to  make  them  iadieestible.  They 
have  further  these  enormous  advantages;  when  one  has  ouce 
learned  where  to  buv  and  how  to  cook  them,  they  are  very 
cheap  and  give  very  little  trouble." 

Comparative  Value  op  Cheese. — Casein,  the 
substantial  basis  of  cheese,  is  the  consolidated 
curd  of  milk,  and  is  one  of  t^e  most  important 
constituents  of  animal  food,  although  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  fish  or  game.  It 
exists  in  the  soluble  form  in  milk,  and  the  insolu- 
ble in  cheese.  It  contains  more  nutritious  mate- 
rial than  any  other  food  that  is  ordinarily  obtain- 
able, and  all  that  is  needed  to  render  it  invaluable 
is  the  right  way  of  cooking  it. 

"When  compared  with  animal  food  (excluding 
bone  the  following  figures  are  given,  the  best 
parts  of  the  meat  being  taken  in  each  case:  Beef 
contains,  on  an  average,  Ti'a  per  cent,  of  water; 
mutton,  TS'a  :  veal,  7412;  pork,  69?^';  fowl,  73^{; 
while  Cheshire  cheese  contains  only  SO^j',  and 
other  cheeses  about  the  same.  Thus,  at  starting, 
we  have  in  every  pound  of  cheese  rather  more 
than  twice  as  much  solid  food  as  in  a  pound  of 
the  best  meat;  or,  comparing  with  the  average  of 
the  whole  carcass,  including  bone,  tendons,  etc., 
the  cheese  has  an  advantage  of  three  to  one. 

The  following  results  of  Mulder's  analysis  of 
casein,  when  compared  with  those  by  the  same 
chemist)  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and  fibrin,  show 
that  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  ultimate 
chemical  composition  of  these,  so  far  as  the  con- 
stituents there  named  are  concerned: 

Carbon 53.83-| 

Hydrogen 7.15  I 

Nitrogen 15.65  >  Casein. 

Oxvgen T I    .-y^vrl 

Sulphur i    ^-^i 


Constituents. 


Carbou 

Hydrogen.. 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Sulphur. . . . 
Phosphorus 


Albumen.    Gelatine.      Fibrin. 


53.5 

53.40 

7.0 

6.M 

13.5 

1S..'J4 

■22.0 

•24  .ta 

1.6 

24.62 

0.4 

24.62 

•5-2.7 

6.9 
15.4 
2:5.5 
1.2 
0.3 


■^e  may  therefore  conclude  that,  regarding  these 
from  the  point  of  view  of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-form- 
ing and  carbonaceous  or  heat-giving  constituents, 
these  chief  materials  of  flesh  and  of  cheese  are 
about  equal. 

The  same  is  the  case  as  regards  the  fat.  The 
quantity  in  the  carcass  of  oxen,  calves,  sheep, 
lambs,  and  pigs  varies,  according  to  Dr.  Edward 
Smith. from  16  per  cent.  to31..3  percent,  in  moder- 
ately fatted  animals,  while  in  whole-milk  cheeses  it 
varies  from  21.68  per  cent,  to  32.31  per  cent.,  coming 
down  in  skim-milk  cheeses  as  low  as  6.3.  Dr. 
Smith  includes  Xeufchiitel  cheese,  containing  18.74 
per  cent,  among  the  whole-milk  cheeses.  He  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  cheese  sold  under 
that  name  is  ricolla,  or  crude  curd  of  skim-milk 
cheese.  Its  just  value  is  about  six  cents  per  pound. 
In  Italy,  where  it  forms  the  basis  of  some  delicious 
dishes  (such  as  brnlino  di  ricotta),  it  is  sold  for 
about  twopence  per  pound  or  less. 

In  comparing  the  nutritive  value  of  cheese  with 
that  of  flesh,  the  retention  of  phosphate  of  lime 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  retention  of  the  juices 
of  the  meat,  among  which  are  the  phosphates  of 
•the  flesh.    These  phosphates  of  lime  are  the  bone- 


making  material  of  food,  and  have  something  to  do 
in  building  up  the  brain  and  nervous  matter, 
though  not  to  the  extent  that  is  supposed  by  those 
who  imagine  that  there  is  a  special  connection  be- 
tween phosphorus  and  the  brain,  or  phosphores- 
cence and  spirituality.  Bone  contains  about  11 
per  cent,  of  phospliorus,  brain  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  value  of  food  in  reference  to  its  phosphate 
of  lime  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  percentage,  as 
this  salt  may  exist  in  a  state  of  solution,  as  in 
milk,  or  as  a  solid  very  diflicult  of  assimilation,  as 
in  bones.  That  retained  in  cheese  is  probably  in 
an  intermediate  condition — not  actually  in  solution, 
but  so  finely  divided  as  to  be  readily  dissolved  by 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
in  reference  to  this,  that,  when  a  child  or  other 
young  animal  takes  its  natural  food  in  the  form  of 
milk,  the  milk  is  converted  into  unpressed  cheese, 
or  curd,  prior  to  its  digestion. 

Supposing  that,  on  an  average,  cheese  contains 
only  one-half  of  the  sis  percent.  Diphosphate  of 
lime  found  in  the  casein,  and  faking  into  consider- 
ation the  water  contained  in  flesh,  the  bone,  etc., 
we  may  conclude,  generally,  that  one  pound  of 
average  cheese  contains  as  much  nutriment  as 
three  pounds  of  the  average  material  of  the  car- 
cass of  an  ox  or  sheep  as  prepared  for  sale  by  the 
butcher ;  or,  otherwise  stated,  a  cheese  of  twenty 
pounds  weiglit  contains  as  much  food  as  a  sheep 
weighing  sixty  pounds  as  it  hangs  in  the  butcher's 
shop. 

Now  comes  the  practical  question :  Can  we  as- 
similate or  convert  into  our  own  substance  the 
cheese-food  as  easily  as  we  may  the  flesh-food? 
To  this  question  Mr.  'U'illiams  answers : 

"  I  reply  that  we  certainly  cannot  if  the  cheese  is  eaten 
raw :  but  have  no  doubt  thai  we  may  if  it  be  suitably  cooked. 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  this  part  of  ray  subject. 
A  Swiss  or  Scandinavian  mountaineer  can  and  does  digest 
and  assimilate  raw  cheese  as  a  staple  article  of  food,  and 
proves  its  nutritive  value  by  the  result ;  but  feebler  bipeds  of 
the  plains  and  towns  cannot  do  the  like. 

'•  In  the  fatherland  of  my  grandfather.  Louis  Gabriel  Mat- 
tieu,  one  of  the  commonest  dishes  of  the  peasant  who  tills 
his  own  freehold  and  grows  his  own  food  is  a  •  fondevin.* 
This  is  a  mixture  of  cheese  and  eggs,  the  cheese  grated  an'd 
beaten  into  the  e^  as  in  making  omelets,  with  a  small  addi- 
tion of  new  milk  or  butter.  It  is  placed  in  a  little  pan  like  a 
flowerpot  saucer,  cooked  gently,  served  as  it  comes  off  the 
fire,  and  eateu  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  cooked.  I  have 
made  many  a  hearty  dinner  on  one  of  these,  plus  alnmp  of  black 
bread  and  a  small  bottle  of  genuine  but  tnin  wine;  the  cost 
of  the  whole  banquet  at  a  little  imbcrtif  being  usually  less 
than  sixpence.  The  cheese  is  in  a  pasty  "condition,  and  partly 
dissolved  in  the  milk  or  butter.  I  ha've  tested  the  sustain- 
ing power  of  such  a  meal  by  doing  some  very  stiff  mountain- 
climbing  aud  long-fasting  after  it.  It  is  rather  too  good — 
over-nutritious — for  a  man  only  doing  sedentary  work. 

"A  diluted  and  delicate  modification  of  this  may  be  made 
by  taking  slices  of  bread,  or  bread  and  butter,  soa'king  them 
ill  a  batter  made  of  eggs  or  milk  —  without  flour — then  pla- 
cing the  slices  of  soaked  bread  in  a  pie-dish,  covering  each 
with  a  thick  coating  of  grated  cheese,  and  thus  building  up  a 
stratified  deposit  to  till  the  dish.  The  surplus  batter  may 
be  poured  over  the  top;  or.  if  time  is  allowed  for  saturatioii, 
the  trouble  of  preliminary  soaking  may  be  saved  by  simply 
pouring  all  the  batter  thus.  This,  when  gently  baked,  sup- 
plies a  delicious  and  highly  nutritious^dish'.  We  call  it 
cheese-pudding  at  home,  but'my  own  experience  convinces 
me  that  we  make  a  mistake  in  'using  it  to  sui>plement  the 
ioint.  It  is  far  too  nutritious  for  this;  its  savory  character 
tempts  one  to  eat  it  so  freely  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
use  It  as  the  Swiss  peasant  uses  his  jnnrffvin — that  is,  as  the 
one  and  only  dish  of  a  good,  wholesome  dinner. 

•' I  have  tested  its  digestibility  by  eating  it  heartily  for 
supper.  No  nightmare  has  followed.  If  I  sup  on  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  raw  cheese,  my  sleep  is  miserably 
eventful." 

Use  of  Salt  is  Food. — The  value  of  salt  in  con- 
nection with  our  food  is  much  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally understood  among  the  common  people. 
Common  salt  is  the  most  widely  distributed  sub- 
stance in  the  body;  it  exists  in  every  fluid  and  in 
every  solid ;  and  not  only  is  it  everywhere  present, 
but  in  almost  every  part  it  constitutes  the  largest 
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portion  of  the  ash  when  any  tissue  is  burned.  In 
particular,  it  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  blood, 
and  it  maintains  in  it  a  proportion  that  is  almost 
■wholly  independent  of  the  quantity  that  is  con- 
sumed with  the  food.  The  blood  will  take  up  so  much 
and  no  more,  however  much  we  may  take  with  our 
food  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  none  be  given,  the 
blood  parts  with  its  natural  quantity  slowly  and 
unwillingly.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
healthy  man  loses  daily  about  12  grains  by  one 
channel  or  the  other,  and,  if  he  is  to  maintain  his 
health,  that  quantity  must  be  introduced. 

Common  salt  is  of  immense  importance  in  the 
processes  ministering  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
for  not  only  is  it  the  chief  salt  in  the  gastric  juice, 
and  essential  for  the  formation  of  bile,  and  may 
hence  be  reasonably  regarded  as  of  high  value  in 
digestion,  but  it  is  an  important  agent  in  promot- 
ing the  processes  of  diffusion,  and  therefore  of  ab- 
sorption.    Says  the  London  "Lancet" : 

•*  Direct  experiment  has  shown  that  salt  promotes  the  de- 
composition of  albumen  in  the  body,  acting,  probably,  by  in- 
creasing the  activity  of  the  transmission  of  fluids  from  cell 
to  cell.  Nothing  can  demoustrate  its  value  better  than  the 
lact  that,  if  albumen  without  salt  is  introduced  into  the  in- 
testine of  an  animal  no  portion  of  it  is  absorbed,  while  it  all 
quickly  disappears  if  salt  be  added.  If  any  further  evidence 
were  required,  it  would  be  found  in  the  powerful  instinct 
which  impels  animals  to  obtain  salt.  Buffaloes  will  travel 
for  miles  to  reach  a  "salt-lick";  and  the  value  of  salt  in  ira- 
proving  the  nutrition  and  the  aspect  of  horses  and  cattle  is 
well  known  to  every  farmer.  The  popular  notion  that  the 
use  of  salt  v>revents'  the  development  of  worms  in  the  intes- 
tine has  a  foundation  in  fact,  for  salt  is  fatal  to  the  small 
thread  worms,  and  prevents  their  reproduction  by  improv- 
ing the  general  tone  and  the  character  of  the  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  obvious  that 
salt,  being  wholesome,  and  indeed  necessary,  should  be 
tak-n  in  moderate  quantities,  and  that  abstention  from  it  is 
likely  to  be  injurious." 

Diet  for  the  Gouty. — Extended  and  carefully 
noted  experience  seems  to  show  tliat  persons 
troubled  with  what  is  called  lithicacid  diathesis  may 
receive  invaluable  benefit  by  the  use  (under  the 
direction  of  competent  and  conscientious  physi- 
cians) of  pot-ash  salts.  Lithio  acid  (stony  acid) 
combines  with  potash,  forming  a  solid  salt,  which 
is  safely  excreted.  Otlierwise  it  is  deposited  in 
some  part  of  the  system,  producing  rheuniatism. 
stone,  gravel,  gout,  and  other  chronic  and  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  diseases.  The  potash  required 
for  the  purpose  exists  in  several  conditions :  First, 
in  its  uncombined  state  as  caustic  potash.  This  is 
poison,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  combines  so 
vigorously  with  organic  matter  that  it  would  de- 
compose the  digestive  organs  themselves  if  pre- 
sented to  them.  The  lower  carbonate  is  less  caus- 
tic, the  bicarbonate  nearly,  but  not  quite,  neutral. 
Even  this,  however,  should  not  be  taken  as  food,  be- 
cause it  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  acid  con- 
stituents of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  proper  compounds  to  be  used  are  those 
which  correspond  to  the  salts  existing  in  the  juices 
of  vegetal)les  and  flesh,  namely :  compounds  of  pot- 
ash with  orrjnair  acids,  such  as  tartaric  acid,  which 
forms  the  potash  salt  of  the  grape ;  such  as  citric 
acid,  with  which  potash  is  combined  in  lemons  and 
oranges;  malic  acid,  with  which  it  is  combined  in 
apples  and  many  other  fruits;  llie  natural  acids  of 
vegetables  generally;  lactic  acid  in  milk,  etc.  All 
these  acids  and  many  others  of  similar  origin,  are 
composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  held 
together  with  such  feelile  affinity  that  they  are 
easily  dissociated  or  decomposed  by  lieat.  This 
may  be  shown  by  healing  some  cream  of  tartar  or 
tartaric  acid  on  a  strip  of  metal  or  glass.  It  will 
become  carbonized  to  a  cinder,  like  other  organic 
matter.  If  the  heat  is  raised  sufficiently,  this  cin- 
der will  all  burn  away  to  carbonic  acid,  and   water 


in  the  case  of  pure  acid,  or  will  leave  carbonate  of 
potash  in  the  case  of  cream  of  tartar  or  other  pot- 
ash salt. 

This  represents  violently  what  occurs  gradually 
and  mildly  in  the  human  body,  which  is  in  a  con- 
tinuous state  of  slow  combustion  so  long  as  it  is 
alive.  The  organic  acids  of  the  potash  salts  suffer 
slow  combustion,  give  off  their  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water  to  be  breathed  out,  evaporated,  and 
ejected,  leaving  liehind  their  potash,  which  com- 
bines with  the  otherwise  stony  lithic  acid  tormen- 
ter  just  when  and  where  he  comes  into  separate 
existence  by  the  organic  actions  which  effect  the 
above-described  slow  combustion. 

If  potash  be  taken  in  combination  with  a  mineral 
acid,  such  as  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric 
no  such  decomposition  is  possible ;  the  bonds 
uniting  the  elements  of  the  mineral  acid  are  too 
strong  to  be  sundered  by  the  mild  chemistry  of  the 
living  body,  and  the  mineral  acid,  if  separated 
from  its  potash  base,  would  be  most  mischievous, 
as  it  precipitates  the  lithic  acid  in  its  worst  form. 
For  this  reason  all  free  mineral  acids  are  poisons  to 
those  who  have  a  lithic  acid  diathesis;  they  may 
even  create  it  where  it  did  not  previously  exist. 
Hence  the  iniquity  of  cheapening  the  manufacture 
of  lemonade,  ginger-beer,  etc.,  by  using  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  substitute  for  citric 
or  tartaric  acid. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  not  to  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist  that  we  should  go  for  our  potash  salts, 
but  to  the  laboratory  of  Nature,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  exist 
in  tlie  green  parts  of  all  vegetables.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  manufacture  of  commercial  potash 
from  the  ashes  of  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  timber 
trees.  The  more  succulent  the  vegetable  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  potash  it  contains,  though 
there  are  some  minor  exceptions  to  this.  We  ex- 
tract and  waste  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
salts  when  we  boil  vegetables  and  throw  away  the 
potage,  which  our  wiser  and  more  thrifty  neighbors 
add  to  their  every-day  ])(eiiii.  When  we  eat  raw 
vegetables,  as  in  salads,  we  obtain  all  their  potash. 
Fruits  generally  contain  important  quantities  of 
potash  salts,  and  it  is  upon  these  especially  that 
the  possible  victims  of  lithic  acid  should  rely. 
Lemons  and  grapes  contain  them  most  abundantly. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  these  as  articles  of 
daily  food  may  use  cream  of  tartar,  which,  when 
genuine,  is   the  natural  salt  of  the  grape. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is  another 
vegetable  principle — vegetable  jelly,  or  pectin;  the 
jelly  of  fruits,  of  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc. 
Fremy  has  named  it  peetose.  It  is  so  little  changed 
by  cookery  that  an  acid  may  be  separated  from  it 
which  has  been  named  "pectic  acid,"  the  properties 
and  artificial  compounds  of  which  appear  to  sug- 
gest the  theory  that  tlie  natural  jelly  of  fruits 
largely  consists  of.  peetites  of  potash  or  soda  or 
lime.  We  all  know  the  appearance  and  flavor  of 
current  jelly,  apple  jelly,  etc..  which  are  composed 
of  natural  vegetable  jelly  plus  sugar. 

The  separation  of  these  jellies  is  an  operation  of 
cookery, and  one  that  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  receives.  W.  ^Mattieu  AVilliams  says :  "  I  shall 
never  forget  the  rahat  Inkmtm  which  I  once  had  the 
privilege  of  eating  in  the  kitchen  of  the  seraglio 
of  Stamboul,  in  the  absence  at  the  summer  palace 
of  Ihe  sultana  and  the  other  ladies  for  ,vliom  it  was 
prepared.  Its  basis  was  the  pure  peetose  of  many 
fruits,  the  inspissated  juices  of  grapes,  peaches, 
pineapples,  and  I  know  not  what  others.  The  sher- 
bet was  similar,  but  liquid." 

Mr.  Ghidstnne's  advocacy  of  the  extension  of 
fruit  culture  should  be   remembered.     We  shame- 
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fully  neglect  the  best  of  all  food  in  eating  and 
drinking  so  little  fruit.  As  regards  cooked  fruit, 
"jam  tor  the  million,  jelly  for  the  luxurious,  and 
juice  for  all."  AVith  these  in  abundance,  the  aboli- 
tion of  alcohol  will  follow  as  a  necessary  result  of 
natural  nausea. 

Waste  of  the  Body. — Seguin  inclosed  himself  in 
a  bag  of  glazed  taffeta  which  was  tied  over  him, 
DO  other  opening  than  a  hole  corresponding  to  his 
mouth,  the  edges  of  which  were  glued  to  his  lips. 
He  carefully  weighed  himself  before  and  after  his 
inclosure.  He  found  that  the  largest  quantity  of 
insensible  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  skin  to- 
gether amounted  to  three  and  a  half  ounces  per 
hour,  or  five  and  a  quarter  pounds  per  day ;  the 
smallest  quantity  was  one  pound  fourteen  ounces ; 
and  the  mean,  three  pounds  and  eleven  ounces. 
Three-fourths  of  this  was  cutaneous. 

Valentin  found  that  his  hourly  loss  by  cutane- 
ous exhalation,  while  sitting,  amounted  to  32.S 
grams,  or  rather  less  than  one  and  a  quarter 
ounce.  On  taking  exercise,  with  an  empty  stomach 
in  the  sun,  the  hourly  loss  increased  to  89.3 
grams,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much.  After  a 
meal  followed  by  violent  exercise,  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  72°  Fahrenheit,  it  amounted 
to  132.7  grams,  or  nearly  four  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  during  repose.  A  robust  man,  taking 
violent  exercise  in  hot  weather,  may  give  off  as 
much  as  five  pounds  in  an  hour. 

The  third  excretion  from  the  skin,  the  epithelial 
or  superncial  scales  of  the  epidermis,  is  small  in 
weight,  but  it  is  solid,  and  of  similar  composition 
to  gelatin.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  in- 
creases largely  with  exercise. 

Strength,  or  AVork  Force,  Obtaixed  from  Food. 
— A  practical  dietary  or  nifHK  seems  to  be  demanded, 
say,  for  athletes  in  full  work,  another  for  sedentary 
people  doing  little  work  of  any  kind. 

According  to  the  results  from  the  experiments 
by  .Toule  and  Frankland,  the  best  possible  food  for 
the  first  class  is  fat.  butter  being  superior  to  lean 
beef  in  the  proportion  of  14.421  to  2.S29  (Smith;, 
beef-fat  having  nearly  eight  times  the  value  of  lean 
beef.  Ten  grains  of  rice  give  7.454  foot  pounds  of 
working  power,  while  the  same  quantity  of  lean 
beef  gives  only  2.829;  according  to  which  one 
pound  of  rice  should  supply  as  much  support  to 
hard  workers  as  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  beef- 
steak. 

The  Possible  Food  .Sipfly. — The  productive  agri- 
cultural area  of  the  world  is  46,000,tXX)  square  miles, 
of  which  28.000,000  are  fertile  enough  to  produce  2o 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion of  the  world  is  1,468,000.000.  The  known  produc- 
tive area  of  the  world  would  feed  nearly  6,000,000,000, 
or  nearly  four  times  the  present  population,  with- 
out any  increase  in  the  present  inferior  product, 
which,  if  doubled  by  good  cultivation,  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  population  of  12.0iXVKXi.000,  or  more 
than  eight  times  the  present  numljer  of  the  human 
race.  A  distinguished  gentleman  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  British  Association,  after  express- 
ing his  acceptance  of  the  al>ove  estimates  as  reli- 
able, argued  that  there  is  no  room  at  present  for 
the  fear  that  population  will  overtake  the  produc- 
tion of  food,  and  that  farmers  will  enjoy  the  pri\i- 
lege  of  putting  their  own  price  upon  their  products. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  production  will,  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  be  actually  in  advance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  population. 

FOOLS,  Festivat,  of,  a  mediaeval  Christian  feast, 
simulating  the  saturnalia,  celelirated  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  but  particularly  in  France. 
It  fell  chiefly  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year, 
but  more  or  less  occupied  the  whole  period  be- 
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tween  Christmas  and  Epiphany.  In  its  observance, 
the  chief  performers  were  of  the  lower  clerical 
orders,  and  the  professed  aim  was  to  interest  the 
young  and  the  ignorant  in  the  Advent,  but  it  became 
a  mere  travesty  of  all  the  more  sacred  rites  of 
Christianity,  and  was  condemned  by  prelates  and 
councils. 

FOOL'S  PARSLEY,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  a 
common  poisonous  weed  in  gardens  and  fields  in 
most  parts  of  Europe.  It  resembles  parsley  in  its 
foliage  and  general  appearance,  so  that  serious  ac- 
cidents have  occurred  from  its  being  mistaken  for 
that  herb. 

FOOT:  in  music,  a  term  u^ed  in  the  same  way  as 
in  poetry,  denoting  a  sort  of  melodic  figure  of 
notes  with  only  one  accent.  Foot  is  also  used  in 
speaking  of  the  pitch  of  sounds.  The  Germans 
have  always  used  the  word  J^w^sfo*/ in  representing 
the  pitch  of  the  different  stops  of  an  organ.  As  a 
unison  stop  is  called  an  eight-foot  stop,  because  in 
this  case  the  pipe  is  about  eight  feet  long,  an 
octave  stop  is  called  a  four-foot  stop,  a  double  or 
subocrave  stop  a  16-foot  stop,  etc. 

FOOTE,  ANDREW  Hull  (1806-63),  a  I*.  S.  naval 
officer.  He  entered  the  na^•y  as  midshipman  in 
1822,  became  lieutenant  in  1830,  and  in  1849  was 
made  captain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  put  in  command  of  the  "Western  flotilla.  In 
1862  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Congress 
for  services  rendered,  and  was  made  rear-admiral. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Re.'ir- Admiral  Dupont ;  but  while  on  his  way  to 
assume  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  off  Charles- 
ton, he  died  of  a  wound  received  a  year  pre- 
vious. 

FOOTE.  Hen-ry  Stuart  (1800-80),  a  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822 ;  ac- 
quired an  extensive  practice  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  in  1844  was  a  Presidential  elector.  From  1847 
to  1852  he  was  a  1".  S.  Senator,  and  then  served  as 
governor  of  his  State  till  1854.  He  was  subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 
After  the  civil  war  Gen.  Grant  made  him  superin- 
tendent of  the  V.  S.  Mint  at  Xew  Orleans.  He 
held  this  position  till  shortly  before  his  death. 

FOOTE,  Samiel  Aigistis  (1780-1846),  a  T.  S. 
Senator.  He  served  in  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture for  several  years,  and  in  1819-21,  and  again 
in  1823-25,  was  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1827- 
33  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  He  was 
again  in  Congress  in  183.3-34,  and  then  was  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut  for  one  term.  In  1844  he  was 
a  Presidential  elector. 

FOOTE,  William  Hexry  (1794-1869),  an  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1818,  and  in  1824  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Komney,  AV.  Va.  In  1838  he  became 
agent  of  the  central  board  of  foreign  missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  From  1845  to  1861  he 
was  again  pastor  at  Romney,  and  superintendent 
of  the  academy.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen 
agent  for  Hampden-Sidney  College. 

FOOT-AVASHIXG  (see  MAixnY  Thursday, 
Britannica,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  63.5-36).  The  washing  of 
feet,  as  a  religious  ceremony,  is  regularly  prac- 
ticed by  the  Dunkers  and  the  Winebrennarians 
or  Church  of  God,  to  commemorate  Christ's  wash- 
ins  of  the  feet  of  his  disciples  as  recorded  in  John 
13:4-17. 

FOR-A.GE,  hay,  straw,  and  oats,  supplied  to 
horses  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army.  Where 
troops  are  together  the  provisions  of  forage  de- 
volves on  the  commissariat.  Officers  of  the  staff, 
etc.,  who  are  entitled  to  horses,  but  whose  duties 
are  at  stations  where  bodies  of  horses  are  not  col- 
lected, receive  a  money  allowance,  in  lieu  of  forage 
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in  kind,  varying  according  to  the  place  and  price 
of  provender. 

FORAGE  CROPS.  See  Grasses,  in  these  Revi- 
sions and  Additions. 

FORAKER,  Josi;i'n  Bexsox,  ex-governor  of  Ohio, 
born  in  1840.  He  entered  the  army  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  attained  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  and  when 
his  regiment  was  mustered  out  he  was  aid  on  Gen. 
H.  "W.  Sloeum's  staff.  In  1869  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  from  1S79  to  1882  was  judge  of  the 
Cincinnati  superior  court.  He  was  governor  of 
Ohio  from  1SS(3  to  1890. 

FORAMEN:  in  anatomy,  any  natural  opening 
through  a  bone,  especially  a  nerve-passage. 

FORBES,  Arc'IIB.^ld,  an  eminent  journalist, 
born  in  Morayshire,  Scotland,  in  1838,  and  educated 
at  Aberdeen.  He  served  some  years  in  the  Royal 
Dragoons.  He  was  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily 
News''  through  tlie  Franco-Prussian  war ;  during 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Indian  tour,  and  in  the  Russo- 
Turkisli  and  South  African  campaigns.  In  1S79  he 
rode  110  miles  in  15  ixours  to  report  the  victory  of 
TJlundi.  He  has  publi*ned  a  num.be''  of  books  de- 
t\iling  his  experiences,  and  has  lectured  in  Great 
Britain.  America,  and  Australia. 

FORCE,  Peter  (1790-1868),  an  American  histo- 
rian. For  a  time  he  was  foreman  of  a  printing 
office  in  Bloomingdale,  N.  J.,  and  in  1S12  was  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Typographical  Society.  In 
1815  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Here  he 
was  engaged  in  the  publishing  business,,  and  from 
1823  to  1830  edited  and  pul)lished  the  "  National 
Journal."  In  1833  he  was  authorized  by  Congress 
to  compile  a  vast  work,  to  be  called  the  Ameriron 
Archir'i'S,  a  Documentary  Hixtorij  of  the.  Eijr)llsh  Col- 
onies in  JS'orth  America,  covering  a  period  from  the 
discovery  of  America  to  the  final  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  About  one- 
fourth  of  Mr.  Force's  work  was  completed  when  it 
was  discontinued  by  Secretary  Marcy.  His  collection 
of  material  was  sold  to  Congress  for  $100,000.  He 
publislied  other  works  of  historical  importance. 
In  1836-40  he  was  mayor  of  'Washington. 

FOPiCENE,  said,  in  heraldry,  of  a  horse  when 
rearing,  or  standing  on  liis  liind  legs. 

FORCING:  in  gardening,  the  artificial  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  accelerate  vegetation.  JIany  of  tlie 
fruits  and  vegetatiles  which  grow  well  in  the  open 
air  are  very  commonly  forced  in  order  tliat  they 
may  be  procured  at  seasons  when  they  could  not 
be  witliout  artificial  means. 

FOKlJ,  Fording.  When  a  river  or  rivulet  is 
crossed  without  the  aid  of  either  a  bridge  or  ferry 
it  is  said  to  be  forded,  and  an  estalilished  place  for 
this  crossing  is  called  a  ford.  To  the  military  en- 
gineer and  the  traveler  in  wild  countries,  the 
select  ion  of  the  safest  place  for  fording  a  river  is  a 
matter  of  some  i)ractical  imi)ortance.  The  ir'deitt 
part  of  the  river  should  be  chosen,  as,  wherever  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  is  flowing,  the  wider  its 
bed,  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  being  the  same,  the 
more  shallow  it  must  be. 

FORD.  Melboi'rxe  PL,  a  lawver,  born  in  Saline, 
ISIich.,  .Jni'e  .30,  1849.  Pie  was  educated  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  ;  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy  during  tlie  latter  part  of  the  civil  war ;  en- 
tered the  profession  of  law  in  1878,  and  was  for 
several  years  official  stenographer  of  different 
Micliigan  courts.  In  politics  a  Democrat,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in  1SS5 
and  1886.  He  was  elected  a  representative  from 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Michigan  to 
the  50lli,  and  in  1890  was  eleetedfrom  the  same  Dis- 
trict to  the  52(1  ( !oneres3. 


FORDHAM,  10  miles  from  Grand  Central  Depot, 
New  York,  was  in  18(4  annexed  to  that  city.  It 
contains  St.  John's  College,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theological  school,  academy  for  ladies,  female 
deaf-mute  asylum,  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions. 

FORE,  a  term  applied  to  the  front  or  foremost 
part  of  a  ship.  The  forecastle  is  that  portion  of  the 
upper  deck  extending  from  the  foremast  to  the 
bow.  The  j'orehoUl  is  that  part  of  the  hold  inter- 
vening between  the  cutwater  and  the  foremast. 
Foremaxl  is  the  first  uf  the  three  masts.  The  fore- 
hraceit  are  ropes  passing  from  the  extremities  of  the 
foreyard  into  the  maintop,  whence  they  descend 
through  pulleys  to  the  deck,  where  they  serve, 
when  necessary,  to  alter  the  direction  presented 
by  the  foresail  to  the  wind. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE,  knowledge  that  precedes 
the  occurrence  of  the  thing  known;  the  absolute 
knowledge,  or  the  omniscience  of  God. 

FOliELAND,  North  and  South,  two  promon- 
tories of  England,  on  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  be- 
tween which  are  the  Downs  and  Goodwin  Sands. 
North  Foreland,  in  lat.  51°  22'  N.  and  long.  1°  26' 
E.,  consists  of  chalky  cliffs,  nearly  200  feet  high, 
upon  which  is  erected  a  light-house  85  feet  high. 
South  Foreland,  16  miles  south  of  North  Foreland, 
in  lat.  51°  S'  N.,  1°  22'  E.,  also  has  a  light-house. 

FOREST-FLY,  or  Horse-flv,  a  dipterous  insect, 
parasitic  on  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  frequent  in  forests. 
It  is  a  small  insect,  about  four  lines  long,  of  a 
shining  brown  color,  with  some  yellow.  The  insect 
passes  the  larval  stage  and  becomes  a  pupa  within 
tlie  mother. 

FOREST  MARBLE,  a  member  of  the  Lower 
Oolite.  The  principal  bed  is  a  fissile  limestone, 
containing  large  numljers  of  dark-colored  shells, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  fine  polish.  On  this 
account  it  is  used  to  some  extent  as  "  marble."  It 
is  interstratified  with  blue  marls  and  shales,  and 
fine  oolitic  sandstones.  The  whole  thickness  of  thd 
group  seldom  exceeds  forty  feet. 

FOREST  OAK,  a  name  sometimes  given  in  com- 
merce to  the  timbt-r  of  Catiuariria  toridosa,  and 
other  species  of  Casnarina,  Australian  trees.  This 
timber,  which  is  a  light  yellowish-brown,  and 
prettily  marked  with  short  red  veins,  is  used  for 
ornamental  work. 

FORESTRY.  On  Jan.  1,  1891,  the  forest  area  in 
the  United  States  was,  according  to  a  careful  esti- 
mate made  by  the  chief  of  the  Forestry  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  481,71)4,- 
599  acres.  The  present  annual  requirements  for 
consumption  of  forest  products  in  the  United  States 
are,  approximately,  over  20,000.000.000  cubic  feet, 
made  up  of  the  following  items:  Lumber  market 
and  manufactures,  2,5(  10,000.000  cubic  feet;  railroad 
construction,  500,000,000  cubic  feet ;  charcoal,  250,- 
000,000  cubic  feet;  fences,  500,000,000  cubic  feet; 
fuel,  17,500.000,000  cubic  feet;  mining  tim))er,  150,- 
000,000  cubic  feet.  In  addition  to  these  items  of 
consumption,  forest  fires  annually  destroy  the  prod- 
ucts of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  forest. 
At  the  present  rate  of  destruction,  therefore,  the 
remainder  of  forest  land  in  the  United  States  can- 
not long  meet  the  enormous  demands  on  its  re- 
sources. Some  of  the  most  important  timbers  for 
building  purposes  are  al'ready  practically  extinct, 
such  as  the  merchantable  white  pine  of  tlie  North- 
west and  of  New  England,  wliile  of  the  long-leaf 
pine  of  the  South  only  about  1,500,000,000  cubic  feet 
remain. 

Various  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  forests.  In  1885  the  State  of 
New  York  instituted  a  Forest  Commission,  with 
extensive  powers.    California,  Colorado,  and  New 
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Hampshire  have  also  created  Forest  Commissions, 
while  Ohio,  Kansas,  and  Pennsylvania  have  For- 
estry Bureaus.  For  several  years  a  national  organ- 
ization, known  as  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  delegates  frtim  each  of  the  States, 
has  met  annually,  the  ninth  annual  meeting  having 
been  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  December,  1890. 
In  order  to  encourage  forest  jilanting  on  the  tree- 
less prairies  of  the  West,  the  Timber  Culture  act, 
of  the  United  States  provides  that  a  citizen,  or  one 
who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  if 
the  head  of  a  family,  or  a  single  person  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  may  acquire  title  to  160  acres  of 
the  public  domain,  on  cultivating  10  acres  of  trees 
thereon  for  eight  years.  That  this  enactment  has 
not  been  barren  of  results  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  number  of  acres  entered 
annually  under  the  Timber  Culture  act,  from  July 
1, 1S72  to  June  30, 1890,  inclusive : 


Yoar  ending  June  30.    Acres. 

187:;   50.246 

ls7-t    8.51.22fi 

1X7,-).. 47S.69J 

ls7i;  , .599,918 

1S77.. 524,352 

187S 1 ,902,0.58 

1,S79 2.775,503 

IfWO    2.169,484 

1(<S1 1,763,799 


Year  ending  June  30.    Acres. 

1&S2 2,546,086 

1883 3.110.9?.0 

lK*t 4.084,464 

1885 4,75.5,006 

1886 5,391,:^09 

1887 4.224.897 

18SS 3,7a5,305 

1889 2.551,069 

1890 1,787,408 


In  1874  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
recommended  that  the  second  Wednesday  of  April 
in  each  year  be  designated  as  a  day  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  planting  of  trees.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  since  then  no  less  than  37  of  the 
States  and  Territories  have,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment or  otherwise,  set  apart  a  day  to  be  annually 
devoted  to  tree-planting,  known  as  Arbor  Day. 
Latterly  the  interest  in  this  annual  observance  lias 
been  greatly  augmented  by  inducing  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  to  take  part  in  its  celebra- 
tion. 

IXFLUEXCE  OF  FORESTS   OX  WaTKK   Sl'PPI.V. — That 

forests  increase  the  rainfall  of  a  region  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1889,  the  Chief  of 
the  Forestry  Division  says  that  tlie  water  capital  of 
the  earth  consists  of  fixed  capital  and  circulating 
capital.  The  first  is  represented  not  only  in  the 
waters  on  the  earth,  but  also  by  that  amount  of 
water  which  remains  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
being  part  of  the  original  atmospheric  water 
masses  which,  after  the  rest  had  fallen  to  the 
cooled  earth,  remained  suspended  and  is  never 
precipitated.  The  circulating  water  capital  is  that 
part  which  is  evaporated  from  water  surfaces,  from 
the  soil,  from  vegetation,  and  which,  after  having 
temporarily  been  held  by  the  atmosphere  in  quan- 
tities locally  varying  according  to  the  variations  in 
temperature,  is  returned  again  to  the  earth  by 
precipitation  in  rain,  snow  and  dew.  There  it  is 
evaporated  again,  either  immediately  or  after  hav- 
ing percolated  through  the  soil  and  been  retained 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  before  being  returned 
to  the  surface ;  or,  without  such  percolation,  it  runs 
through  open  channels  to  the  rivers  and  seas,  con- 
tinually returning  in  part  into  the  atmosphere  by 
evaporation.  Practically,  then,  the  total  amount  of 
water  capital  remains  constant;  only  one  part  of  it 
— the  circulating  capita! — changes  in  varying  quan- 
tities its  location,  and  is  of  interest  more  with 
reference  to  its  local  distribution,  and  the  cliannels 
by  whicli  it  becomes  availalile  for  human  use  and 
vegetation,  than  with  reference  to  its  practically 
unchanged  total  quantity. 

As  to  the  amount  of  this  circulating  water  capi- 
tal v.'e  have  no  knowledge:  hanlly  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  amount  circulating  in  any  given  lo- 


cality is  possible  with  our  present  means  of  meas- 
urement ;  for  it  appears  that  so  unevenly  is  the  pre- 
cipitation distributed  that  two  rain-gauges  almost 
side  by  side  will  indicate  varying  amounts,  and 
much  of  the  moisture  which  is  condensed  and  pre- 
cipitated in  dews  escapes  observation  or  at  least 
measurements  entirely.  Thus  it  occurs  that  while 
the  amount  of  water  calculated  to  be  discharged  an- 
nually by  the  Kiver  Rhone  into  the  sea  appears  to 
correspond  to  a  rain-fall  ot  44  inches,  the  records 
give  only  a  precipitation  over  its  water-shed  of  27.1! 
inches. 

The  distribution  of  the  circulating  water  capital 
is  influenced  by  various  agencies.  The  main  factor 
which  sets  the  capital  afloat  is  the  sun,  which,  by 
its  heat  and  the  air  currents  caused  by  it,  and  by 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  produces  the  evaporation 
which  fills  the  atmosphere  with  vapor.  Anything, 
therefore,  that  influences  the  intensity  of  insolation, 
the  action  of  the  sun,  or  obstructs  the  passage  of 
winds,  must  influence  the  local  distribution  of  the 
water  capital.  The  great  cosmic  influences  which 
produce  the  variability  of  all  climatic  conditions, 
and  therefore  also  of  the  circulating  water  capital, 
are  the  positions  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  sun,  by 
which  the  angle  and  therefore  the  heat  value  of  the 
sun's  rays  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  and 
at  different  times  of  the  year  ;  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  areas,  which  produces  a  difference 
of  insolation  because  the  water  has  less  heat  ca- 
pacity than  the  land,  and  which  also  influences  the 
direction  of  air  and  sea  curi-ents ;  and  the  configur- 
ation of  the  earth,  by  which  the  density  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  made  unequal,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  differences  of  insolation  and  of  air  tempera- 
ture are  induced.  Thus  we  have  not  only  climatic 
zones,  but  also  continental  climates  and  mountain 
climates,  in  opposition  to  coast  climates  and  plains 
or  valley  climates.  Among  the  factors  which 
modify  tlie  cosmic  climate  and  help  to  produce  a 
local  climate  differing  from  other  local  climates, 
the  soil-cover,  especially  the  presence  of  forest 
areas,  is  one  that,  under  certain  conditions,  is  po- 
tent. 

In  the  discussions  wliich  have  prevailed  hitherto 
it  has  been  overlooked  that  the  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  forest  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  variable 
one,  but  that  without  a  definite  understanding  of 
what  constitutes  the  forest  we  cannot  discuss  its  in- 
fluence. It  is  clear  that  the  influence  of  the  forest, 
if  any,  will  be  due  mainly  to  its  action  as  a  cover 
protecting  soil  and  air  against  insolation  and 
against  winds.  That  the  nature  of  a  cover,  its 
density,  thickness,  and  its  proper  position,  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  amount  of  protection  it 
affords  will  readily  be  admitted.  A  mosquito  net 
is  a  cover,  so  is  a  linen  sheet  or  a  woolen  blanket, 
yet  the  protection  they  afford  is  different  in  de- 
gree and  may  become  practically  none.  It  will 
also  be  conceded  that  it  makes  a  great  dift'erence 
whether  the  cover  be  placed  before  or  behind  the 
wind.  Just  so  with  the  influence  of  the  forest  ;  it 
makes  all  the  difference  whether  we  have  to  do 
with  a  deciduous  or  a  coniferous,  a  dense  or  an 
open,  a  young  low  or  an  old  high  growth,  and  what 
position  itoccujiies  with  reference  to  other  climatic 
elements,  especially  to  prevailing  winds  and  water 
surfaces.  In  this  discussion,  unless  differently 
stated,  wlien  the  word  forest  is  used  a  dense  growth 
of  timlier  is  meant. 

Tlie  question  of  forest  influence  on  water  sup- 
plies can  be  considered  under  three  heads,  namely, 
influence  upon  precipitation  or  distribution  of  at- 
mospheric water:  influence  upon  conservation  of 
available  water  siijipHes.  and  influence  upon  the 
distribution  or  "  run-oft""  of  these  supplies. 
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IxFLUEXCE  Upon  Precipitation  :  New  evidence 
is  constantly  accumulating  which  shows  that  under 
certain  conditions  forest  areas  obtain  larger  precip- 
itations than  open  grounds — that  is.  they  increase 
at  least  the  amount  of  precipitation  over  their  own 
immediate  and  near-lying  areas.  Of  the  prominent 
meteorologists  who  believe  in  such  an  influence,  is 
the  well  known  Russian,  Dr.  A.  AVoeikoff,  from 
■whose  latest  publication,  CUinates  of  the  Earth,  pub- 
lished in  the  Kussian  language,  we  quote: 

It  would  appear  as  if  in  winter  the  difference  iu  tlie 
amount  of  rainfall  within  and  without  the  woods  cannot  be 
great,  as  the  absolute  amount  of  vapor  is  small  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  relative  humidity  within  and  without 
the  woods  is  insiguilicant.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  clouds  float  iu  winter  at  a  lower 
level  than  in  summer,  hence  the  mechanical  resistance  pre- 
sented by  the  woods  is  more  effective  iu  winter,  as  it  cau 
more  easily  reach  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
clouds  are  moving.  This  resistance  causes  the  air  to  rise 
and  thus  favor  the  formation  of  precipitation.  .Secondly,  in 
winter  the  prevailiug  winds  are  generally  charged  with 
moisture  and  precipitation  Is  of  longer  duration,  so  that  the 
above-named  causes  act  for  a  longer  time. 

In  the  spring  and  beginning  of  wintei"  the  woods  contrib- 
ute more  or  less  to  the  increase  of  precipitation.  .\c  this  time 
of  the  year  evaporation  is  very  actively  going  on  outside  the 
woodsou  the  surface  of  the  meadows  iiud  fields.  During  the 
winter  the  soil  has  been  well  stocked  with  moisture,  which 
is  now  evaporated  by  the  action  of  the  processes  of  vegetable 
life  and  the  direct  access  of  the  sun.  It  is  probable  that 
during  this  period  both  the  possible  and  the  actual  evapora- 
tion are  greater  without  than  within  the  forest,  evaporation 
being  here  understood  as  the  sum  of  all  water  evaporated 
both  by  the  soil  and  the  plants  from  a  given  area. 

In  the  middle  of  summer  or  toward  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn the  soil  outside  the  woods  begins  partly  to  dry  up.  and 
cannot  any  more  yield  as  much  moisture  for  the  evaporation 
of  the  plants  as  iii  the  beginning  of  summer;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vegetable  processes  following  upon  the  blooming 
(the  i-ipeningof  the  seeds)  require  less  moisture.  But  in  the 
leaved'woods  evaporation  continues  in  full  force  to  the  end 
of  the  summer,  and  iu  coniferous  woods  the  evaporating  sur- 
face remains  approximately  the  same  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  year;  at  the  same  tinie  the  moisture  ]:>reserved  in  the 
soil  Ihfongh  shade  and  protection  from  wind  continues  to 
furnish  sufficient  material  for  evaporation.  Consequently, 
inst  at  the  lime  when  meadows  and  fields  begin  to  evaporate 
less,  it  goes  ou  as  before  in  the  forests.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
great  difference  between  the  amount  of  moisture  contaiued 
in  the  air  within  and  near  the  woods,  and  outside  the  woods 
in  open  places.  Moist  air  more  easily  reaches  the  point  of 
Baturation  and  condens.ation  than  dry  air. 

The  following  point  is  also  to  be  noticed.  Forests,  especi- 
ally piue  woods,  must  condense  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in 
winter  when  air  nearly  saturated  with  vapor  y)asses  over  them ; 
this  gives  rise  to  copious  formations  of  hoarfrost,  which  will 
fall  to  the  ground  and  increase  the  mass  of  snow  iu  the 
woods.  This  phenomenon  has  never  been  accurately  ob- 
served and  me.asured;  but  careful  observation  will  convince 
anybody  that  wherever  the  temperature  for  several  consecu- 
tive months  remains  below  zero  (as  is  the  case  in  Northeru 
Europe),  a  considerable  amount  of  hoar  frost  is  in  this  way 
collected,  since  the  air  is  highly  charged  with  moisture,  and 
besides,  the  average  force  of  the  wind  is  greater  iu  winter 
than  iu  any  other  season. 

In  hot  and  moist  climates,  where  the  al;ts">lute  amount  of 
vapor  in  the  air  is  great  (for  instance  in  many  tropical 
countries),  the  enormous  surface  preseuted  by  the'  leaves  of 
forest  trees  condenses  a  great  quantity  of  water  on  every 
clear  and  calm  night,  so  that  this  water  cannot  be  retained 
ou  the  leaves  and  falls  to  the  ground:  the  observer  gets  the 
lnii)ressiou  of  a  heavy  rainfall.  This  was  specially  pointed 
out  by  the  celebrated  Boussingault,  who  observed  it  in 
South' America.  Thus^a  certain  piart  of  the:  mc'sture  evayio- 
rated  by  the  leaves  during  the  day  returns  at  night,  and  the 
dew  is  so  copious  as  to  moisten  the  soil  under  th"e  trees. 

Dr.  Woeikoff  then  goes  on  to  show  that  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries  the  jiresence  of  woods 
has  a  far  greater  influence  in  mitigating  the  tem- 
perature during  the  hot  and  dry  n)onths  of  April 
and  May  than  the  proximity  of  the  soa. 

■\Vithout  further  discussing  the  influence  of  the 
forest  upon  quantity  and  distribution  of  rainfall, 
it  may  be  said  that  many  observations  and  the 
philosophy  of  m(>t('orologieal  forces  lend  counte- 
nance to  the  follow  ing  statements  : 

(1)  During  the  time  of  vegetation  large  quanti- 
ties of  vapor  are  transpired  and  evaporated  by  a 
forest,  by  which  the  al)solute  humidity  of  the  air 
»bove   the  forest   is    increased;  and  since,  on  ac- 


count of  the  cooler  temperature  which  prevails 
over  and  within  a  forest,  the  relative  humidity  is 
also  greater,  the  tendency  to  condensation  is  in- 
creased. 

(2)  This  moister  and  cooler  air  stratum  commu- 
nicated to  the  neighboring  locality  must  increase 
the  dew,  at  least,  over  the  neighboring  field. 

(3)  This  relatively  moister  air  stratum, carried 
away  by  air  currents,  has  the  tendency  to  induce 
precipitation  at  such  places,  especially  where  the 
additional  influence  favorable  to  precipitation — 
namely,  increased  altitude — exists;  therefore, 

(4)  '\Vhile  the  forest  may  not  everyirhei-e  increase 
precipitation  over  its  own  area,  yet  a  large  system 
of  forests  over  an  extensive  area  will  influence  the 
quantity  of  precipitation  over  and  within  this  area. 

(5)  It  must  never  be  overlooked  that  there  are 
certain  rain  conditions  prevailing  in  climatic  zones 
(rainy  or  rain-poor  localities,  with  periodical,  sea- 
sonal, or  irregular  rains)  which  are  due  to  cosmic 
influences  and  cannot  be  altered,  but  may  be 
locally  modified  by  forest  cover.  Hence,  experiences 
in  one  climatic  zone  cannot  be  utilized  for  deduc- 
tions in  anotlier. 

Dispos.vL  OP  AV.\TER  Supplies  :  Given  a  certain 
amount  of  precipitation  in  rain  or  snow  over  a  cer- 
tain area,  the  disposal  of  the  water  after  it  has 
fallen  and  the  influence  of  the  forest  cover  on  its 
disposal  require  our  attention.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  the  elements  which  need  consideration 
may  be  divided  into  elements  of  dissipation,  ele- 
ments of  conservation,  and  elements  of  distribu- 
tion. The  difference  in  effect  between  the  first 
two  classes  of  elements  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  available  water  supply  or  run-off  re- 
sulting from  precipitation ;  while  the  third  class 
bears  upon  the  methods  of  distributing  the  avail- 
able water  supply. 

Elements  of  dissipation  are  those  which  diminish 
the  available  water  supplies;  they  are  represented 
in  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  prevented  by  in- 
terception froin  reaching  the  ground,  in  the  quan- 
tity dissipated  by  evaporation,  in  the  quantity 
used  by  plants  in  their  growth,  and  in  transpira- 
tion during  the  process  of  growing.  The  amount 
of  rainfall  and  snow  which  is  prevented  by  a  for- 
est growth  from  reaching  the  soil  varies  consider- 
ably according  to  the  nature  of  the  precipitation 
and  to  the  kind  of  trees  which  form  the  forest,  as 
well  as  to  tlie  density  and  age  of  the  growth.  A 
light  drizzling  rain  of  short  duration  may  be  al- 
most entirely  intercepted  by  the  foliage  and  at 
once  returned  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation; 
if,  however,  the  rain  continues,  although  fine,  the 
water  will  run  off  at  last  from  the  foliage  and 
along  the  trunks.  This  amount,  of  which  the  rain- 
gauge  takes  no  account,  represents,  according  to 
measurements  of  the  Austrian  stations,  from  8  to 
14  per  cent. ;  thus  reducing  considerably  the  loss 
to  the  soil. 

AVhile  the  careful  measurements  at  the  Swiss 
stations  in  a  12  years'  average  show  the  intercep- 
tion in  a  larch  forest  as  15  per  cent.,  in  a  spruce 
forest  23  per  cent.,  in  a  beech  growth  10  per  cent.; 
the  figures  for  the  Prussian  stations  are,  for  beech 
growth,  24  per  cent.,  and  for  spruce  at  variaus  sta- 
tions 22  per  cent.,  27  per  cent.,  and  34  per  sent.,  re- 
spectively. Altogether,  for  the  rainfall  conditions 
of  the  countries  cited,  a  dense  forest  growtli  will, 
on  the  average,  intercept  23  per  cent,  of  the  precip- 
itation ;  but  if  allowance  be  made  for  tlie  water 
running  down  the  trunks,  this  loss  is  reduced  to 
not  more  tlian  12  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  interception  in  the  open  growths 
which  characterize  many  of  our  western  forest 
areas  would  be  considerably  smaller,  especially  as 
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the  rains  usually  fall  with  great  force,  and  much 
of  the  precipitation  is  in  the  form  of  snow.  Al- 
though branches  and  foliage  catch  a  goodly  amount 
of  this,  the  winds  usually  shake  it  down,  and  conse- 
quently but  very  little  snow  is  lost  to  the  ground 
by  interception   of  the  foliage. 

There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  water  inter- 
cepted by  the  soil  cover  and  held  back  by  the  soil 
itself,  which  must  be  saturated  before  any  of  it 
can  run  ofif  or  drain  away.  This  amount,  which  is 
eventually  dissipated  by  evaporation  and  transpi- 
ration, depends,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  its  cover,  especially  upon  their  capacity  to 
absorb  and  retain  water. 

The  loss  by  evaporation,  after  the  water  has 
reached  the  ground,  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
the  amount  of  direct  insolation  of  the  soil ;  hence 
its  temperature,  which  again  influences  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  If  the  loss  by  evaporation 
from  an  open  field  be  compared  with  that  of  a  for- 
est-covered ground,  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
found  to  be  less  in  the  latter  case,  for  the  shade 
not  only  reduces  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the 
soil,  but  also  keeps  the  air  under  its  cover  rela- 
tively moister,  therefore  less  capable  of  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  soil  by  evaporation.  In  addition, 
the  circulation  of  the  air  is  impeded  between  the 
trunks;  and  this  influence  upon  available  water 
supply — the  wind-breaking  power  of  the  forest — 
must  be  considered  as  among  the  most  important 
factors  of  water  preservation.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  on  the  Western  plains,  and  on  those  West- 
ern mountain  ranges  bearing  only  a  scattered  tree 
growth,  and  where,  therefore,  the  influence  of  shade 
is  but  nominal. 

The  evaporation  under  the  influence  of  the  wind  is 
dependent  not  only  on  the  temperature  and  dry- 
ness of  the  same,  but  also  on  its  velocity,  which, 
being  impeded,  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  reduced. 
Interesting  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  changes  in  the  rate  of  evaporation  ef- 
fected by  the  velocity  of  the  wind  were  made  by 
Prof.  T.  Russell.  Jr.,  of  the  United  States  Signal 
.Service,  in  1SS7.  These  experiments  were  made 
with  Piche's  hygrometers  whirled  around  on  an 
arm  2S  feet  in  length,  the  results  of  which  were 
compared  with  those  from  a  tin  dish  containing  40 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  exposed  under  shelter. 
These  results  were  obtained :  with  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  84  degrees  and  a  relative  humidity  of 
50  per  cent.,  evaporation  at  5  miles  an  hour  was  2.2 
times  greater  than  in  a  calm;  at  10  miles,  3.8;  at 
15  miles,  4.9 ;  at  20  miles,  -5.7 ;  at  25  miles,  6.1 ;  and 
at  30  miles  the  wind  would  evaporate  6.3  times  as 
much  water  as  a  calm  atmosphere  of  the  same  tem- 
perature and  humidity.  As  the  average  velocity 
of  the  winds  which  constantly  sweep  the  Western 
sub-arid  plains  is  from  10  to  15  miles,  not  rarely 
attaining  a  maximum  of  50  and  more  miles,  the 
cause  of  the  aridity  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  the 
function  of  the  timber  belt,  or  even  simple  wind- 
break, can  be  readily  appreciated. 

The  degree  of  forest  influence  U|x)n  rate  of  evap- 
oration by  breaking  the  force  of  winds  is  dependent 
upon  the  extent  and  density  of  the  forest,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  height  of  the  trees ;  for  according  to 
an  elementary  law  of  mechanics,  the  influence 
which  breaks  the  force  of  the  wind  is  felt  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  trees.  Tliis  can  be 
practically  demonstrated  by  passing  along  a  tim- 
ber plantation  on  the  wind-swept  plains.  Even  a 
thin  stand  of  young  trees  not  higher  than  five  feet 
will  absolutely  calm  the  air  within  a  considerable 
distance  and  height  beyond  the  shelter. 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  farmer 
in  Illinois  to  the  United  States   Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture indicates  the  actual  experience  of  the 
Western  farmers  in  regard  to  the  value  of  wind- 
breaks on  the  prairies  and  plains: 

My  experience  is.  that  now  in  cold  and  stormv  winters 
wheat  firotected  by  timber  belts  yields  full  crops,  w'hile  fields 
not  protected  yield  only  one-third  of  a  crop.  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  we  never  had  any  wheat  lulled  bj'  winter 
frost,  and  every  year  a  full  crop  of  peaches,  which  is  now 
very  rare.  .4t  that  time  we  had  plenty  of  timber  around  our 
fields  and  orchards,  now  cleared  away. 

The  damage  done  to  crops  by  the  cold,  dry  winter 
winds  is  mainly  due  to  rapid  evaporation,  and 
plants  are  liable  to  suffer  as  much  by  winter 
drought  as  by  summer  drought.  Rationally  dis- 
posed timber  belts  alone  will  do  much  to  in- 
crease available  water  supply  by  reducing  evapora- 
tion. 

Various  experiments  comparing  the  rate  of 
evaporation  within  and  without  a  forest  are  re- 
corded in  the  following  table,  which  refers  to  evap- 
oration from  a  water  surface  in  the  open  field  on 
the  one  hand  and  within  the  shelter  of  the  forest 
on  the  other.  It  is  shown  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances evaporation  may,  under  forest  cover,  be 
decreased  from  two  to  three  times. 

Evaporation  of  a  water  surface  from  April  to 
October,  expressed  in  centimeters : 


District. 


Eastern  France 

Alsatian  Mountains 

Bavaria 

Brandenburg 

Silesiau  Mountains 
Eastern  Prussia 


Without 

Within 

the 

the 

Forest. 

Forest. 

41.2 

13.3 

33.5 

15.9 

37.7 

15.8 

39.9 

16.3 

•26.7 

lO.G 

25.2 

12.0 

Ratio. 


312  to  100 
211  to  JOO 
239  to  100 
215  to  lOO 
250  to  100 
210  to  100 


The  reason  for  this  influence  of  the  forest,  as  has 
been  stated,  is  due  not  only  to  the  impeded  air  cir- 
culation, but  also  to  the  temperature  and  moisture 
conditions  of  the  forest  soil  and  forest  air.  The 
greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  under  forest 
cover  tends  also  to  reduce  evaporation.  The  tem- 
perature, especially  during  the  warm  months, 
being  considerably  lower  in  the  forest  interior,  the 
air  receives  less  moisture  in  proportion  from  the 
soil  and  lower  vegetation.  A  cubic  foot  of  forest 
air  contains  in  the  average  less  moisture  than  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  over  a  cultivated  field  under  other- 
wise similar  conditions.  While  thus  the  absohue 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  forest  air  is  really  less, 
the  relative  humidity  is  greater;  that  is.  the  air 
of  the  forest  being  of  lower  temperature  is  nearer 
the  state  of  saturation. 

All  vegetation  takes  up  a  certain  amount  of 
water,  a  part  of  which  is  consumed  in  building  up 
its  body,  and  a  still  larger  part  returned  to  the  at- 
mosphere by  transpiration  during  the  process  of 
growth.  The  quantity  of  water  so  used  is  as  vari- 
able as  the  amount  of  precipitation,  and.  in  fact, 
within  certain  limits  depends  largely  upon  it.  That 
is  to  say,  a  plant  will  transpire  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  is  at  its  disposal.  Transpi- 
ration is  also  dependent  on  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  on  the  nature  of  its  leaves  and 
amount  of  its  foliage,  on  temperature,  humidity, 
and  circulation  of  the  air,  on  intensity  of  the  sun- 
light, and  on  temperature  and  structure  of  the 
soil,  and  other  meteorological  conditions.  Rain 
and  dew  reduce  transpiration,  wind  increases  it. 
The  amounts  transpired  by  agricultural  crops  and 
other  low  vegetation,  weeds,  etc.,  are  exhibited  in 
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the  following  table,  which  g;ives  the   results  of   t!;e 
latest  investigations  by  AVoIlny  : 


Agricultural  crops. 

Time  of  vegetatiou. 

Water  con- 

,.  snmptioa  per 

acre. 

Winter  rve 

Barlev.. .' 

April  2i3-Aug    3,  1879 
.April  20-Aug.    3.  187U 
.April  20-.Aug.    3.  ;'57'.l 
April  20-Oct.     1.  1S7>J 
April  20-Aug.  14,  wsij 
April  20-Sept.  14,  1.S.SU 
April  20-.Sept.  10,  ix'-i: 
April  20-Ocl.     1,  ISMJ 

Pounds, 

2,.jilU,l»i 

2,72U.2:» 

Teas 

Red  clover  (1st  season ; 
Summer  rye  

3,144.128 
3,070.1112 
3.000,4* 

Oats 

3.422,-584 

S,13y,2:>i 

Red  clover  (2d  season  j 

4,109,198 

Since  this  water  is  given  off  again  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  locality  where  it  lias  fallen — thus  re- 
enriching  the  atmospheric  moisture — it  may  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  circulating  water  capital, 
vs'hich  does  its  duty  in  producing  useful  substance 
and  in  conserving  moisture  for  the  locality. 

There  is  one  ot  her  element  of  conservation  effect- 
ing water  supplies  which  requires  special  mention. 
This  is  the  retardation  in  the  melting  of  the  snow 
which  is  due  to  forest-cover.  According  to  Dr. 
Buehler,  of  Zurich,  this  retardation  in  Switzerland 
amounts  to  from  live  to  eiglit  days  in  general,  and 
may,  according  to  weather  conditions,  be  several 
weeks,  thus  giving  a  longer  period  for  distribution. 
The  evergreen  coniferous  forest  in  this  respect 
naturally  does  better  service  than  the  deciduous 
one. 

Elements  of  Distribution. — The  distribution  or 
'•  run-off  "  of  the  available  water  supply  is  almost 
as  important  a  factor,  and  often  more  important. 
in  the  economy  of  the  water  than  the  quanjiry  of 
available  supply  itself,  and  the  maimer  in  which 
this  takes  place  influences  considerably  the  ulti- 
mate availability  of  the  supply  for  human  use. 
There  are  two  methods  of  distribution  or  run-off; 
namely,  the  superficial  or  surface  run-off  and  the 
underground  run-off.  resulting  in  springs  which 
eventually  change  into  open  runs,  brooks,  and 
rivers. 

The  water  capacity  of  soils  and  soil-covers  has 
been  referred  to  as  an  element  of  interception. 
With  reference  to  the  run-oft",  this  capacity  becomes 
influential  in  determining  the  manner  of  run-off. 
As  soon  as  the  soil-cover  and  upper  soil  strata  are 
saturated,  and  especially  when  the  latter  are  im- 
impermealile  and  the  rain  continues,  either  no  wa- 
ter or  only  a  small  part  gradually  can  find  entrance 
into  the  soil,  and  the  run-off  i)econies  superricial,  or, 
if  trie  ground  be  not  sloping,  stagnant  water  re- 
sults. For  eveiy  forest  there  is,  therefore,  a  time 
when  the  superficial  run-off  would  be  no  more  im- 
peded than  from  an  open  field  of  similar  conditions 
but  for  the  retardation  by  the  trunks,  underbrush, 
and  roots.  This  time,  however,  occurs  later  i'l  the 
forest  than  on  the  unforested  and  especially  naked 
soil,  because  the  water  capacity  of  the  soil-cover  as 
well  as  of  the  protected  soil,  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  naked  soil  or  that  covered  with  field-crops. 

.Since  the  forest-cover  has  a  tendency  to  preserve 
the  granular  porous  structure  of  the  soil,  which  is 
favorable  to  filtration,  and  as,  moreover,  the  roots 
furnish  channels  for  unimpeded  drainage,  it  must 
have  the  tendency,  other  things  being  equal,  to  al- 
low a  more  rapid  filtration  than  the  naked,  mostly 
compacted  soil.  The  temperature  appears  to  have 
an  influence  favorable  to  rapid  filtration  in  the 
forest ;  for,  according  to  Pfaff,  in  the  field  during 
winter  three-cpiarters  of  the  precipitation  will  sink 
to  two  feet  depth  in  the  soil,  and  not  more  than  ten 
to  thirty  per  cent,  in  summer. 


"With  regard  to  the  superficial  run-off,  without 
any  evidence  furnished  by  experiments,  we  can  at 
once  understand  that  it  is  impeded  by  any  kind  of 
mechanical  obstruction,  such  as  is  oS"ered  by  the 
vegetation  of  a  meadow  or  forest.  The  great  num- 
ber of  inequalities  which  the  forest  floor  offers,  in 
addition  to  the  trunks  and  stumps  and  fallen  trees, 
subjects  the  run-off  to.many  detours,  thus  retarding 
its  flow  and  its  collection  in  the  open  runs  ar.d 
brooks.  This  retardation  is  increased  by  the  me- 
chanical obstruction  which  the  crowns  of  the  trees 
exert  upon  the  rainfall.  Every  leaf,  every  twig 
breaks  the  force  and  retards  the  fall  of  the  rain- 
drops ,  allwving  those  fallen  before  to  pene- 
trate the  soil.  The  devious  ways  in  which  it 
reaches  the  soil  make  the  flow  of  water  from  a 
forest-covered  hill  longer  in  time  tlian  if  the 
rain  had  fallen  on  a  bare  slojie.  This  mechani- 
cal effect  is  further  favorable  to  the  penetration 
of  water  into  the  soil,  as  it  prevents  the  rain 
from  compacting  the  soil;  preserving  thereby  its 
mellow  condition,  which  is  destroyed  on  the 
open  field  by  the  force  of  the  raindrops.  It  also 
allows  more  time  for  the  absorption  of  water  by 
the  soil.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  influence  of  the  for- 
est of  more  moment  in  the  distribution  of  the  avail- 
able water  supplies  than  the  mechanical  retarda- 
tion of  the  '"run-off,"  while  in  the  conservation  of 
supplies  the  retarding  influence  upon  evaporation 
is  the  potent  one. 

FOREY,  Elie  Frederic,  a  French  marshal,  born 
at  Paris,  Jan.  10,  1804,  died  there  .June  20,  1S72.  He 
was  educated  at  Dijon,  graduated  at  the  military 
school  of  St.-Cyr  in  lSl'2,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
Algerine  campaigns  of  1830,  1835,  and  1S40,  return- 
ing to  France  a  colonel.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  cnrip  J'iifil  of  December,  1851,  and  was  made 
general  of  division  and  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1852.  In  the  war  with  Russia  he  was 
for  a  short  time  in  command  of  the  French  forces 
before  Sebastopol,  and  during  the  Italian  war  in 
1859  defeated  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  ilonte- 
bello.  Gen.  Forey  commanded  the  French  expe- 
dition against  3Iexico,  captured  the  city  of  Puebla, 
May  17,  1803,  and  entered  the  capital  June  10.  For 
these  successes  he  was  made  a  marshal.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  had  command  of  an  army 
corps  and  of  the  camp  of  Chalons. 

FORFEITURE,  a  term  in  law  which  includes 
the  various  cases  in  which  a  person  is  penally  de- 
prived of  property. 

FORIO,  or  FoRiA,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  16  miles  southwest  of 
Pozzuoli.     Pojiulation.  0,407. 

FORISFAMILIATIOX,  the  separation  of  a  child 
from  the  family  of  his  father.  A  child  is  said  to 
be  forisfamiliated  either  when  he  marries  or  when 
he  receives  from  his  father  a  separate  stock,  the 
profits  of  which  are  enjoyed  by  himself,  though  he 
may  still  reside  with  his  father.  The  same  result 
is  also  brought  alwut  when  a  child  renounces  his 
legal  share  of  the  father's  free  movable  property 
due  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  latter. 

FORKED-BEARD,  a  gadoid  fish  {Phycis  hleit- 
nioidrx),  found  on  the  European  coasts;  so  called 
from  its  barbules.  The  corresponding  species  of 
the  United  States,  P.  c/ic.s.s  /'.  tennis,  and  P.  regiiis, 
are  known  as  Imhr  and  as  corllings. 

FORLORN  HOPE,  a  body  of  men  selected  to  at- 
tempt a  breach,  or  to  lead  in  scaling  the  wall  of 
a  fortress.  The  name  is  given  on  account  of  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  the  leaders  of  a  storm- 
ing party  are  necessarily  exposed.  As,  hov.eyer, 
the  honor  of  succ-^ss  is  proiiortionate  to  the  peril  of 
the  undertaking,  there  is  ordinarily  no  lack  of 
volunteers    for    this    arduous    service.      The    for- 
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lorn  hope  is  called  by  the  Germans  Die  ccrlornen 
Po.itiii. 

FORMATION :  in  geolog}-,  a  term  applied  to  a 
group  of  strata  united  by  some  character  which 
they  have  in  common,  whether  of  age,  origin,  or 
composition,  as  the  coal  or  chall^  formation. 

FORMES,  Chakles  John  (ISIO-'JO),  a  German 
singer.  He  appeared  in  various  operas  in  Vienna, 
Hamburg  and  London,  and  gained  a  reputation 
as  a  bass  singer  of  unequaled  talent.  In  1857  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  appeared  with 
much  success  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 
After  a  time,  his  voice  becoming  impaired  by  fre- 
quent hoarseness,  he  retired  from  the  operatic 
stage. 

FORMING'S  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Pacific  lying  little  to  the  north  of  the  Sand- 
wich group,  or  Hawaiian  Archipelago,  in  latitude 
30°  49'  north,  and  longitude  159°  20'  west. 

FORNEY,  John-  AVeiss  a817-81),  an  American 
journalist.  In  1840  he  published  the  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  "Intelligencer  and  .lournal,"  a  Democratic 
paper,  and  in  1845  became  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  From  1851  to  1855  he  was  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1856  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
State  Committee.  In  1859  he  was  again  chosen 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1861 
became  secretary  of  the  U.  S  .  Senate.  In  1871-72 
he  became  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 
He  edited  for  a  time  the  Philadelphia  "  Pennsyl- 
vania" ;  became  editor  of  the  Washington  "Union" 
in  1851;  of  the  Philadelphia  "Press"  in  1857; 
of  the  Washington  "  Chronicle  "  in  1859;  and  in 
1879  of  "  The  Progress"  in  Philadelphia. 

FORREST,  Edwin-  (1806-72),  an  American 
actor.  He  made  his  dSlnit  in  Philadelphia  in  1820, 
as  Douglas  in  John  Home's  tragedy  of  that  name, 
and  his  success  was  immediate.  After  six  years  of 
travel  in  the  West  he  appeared  as  Othello  in  the 
old  Bowery  Theater,  New  York  city,  and  subse- 
quently several  times  visited  the  important  cities 
of  botli  the  United  States  and  England.  In  1845, 
while  acting  Macbeth  in  London,  he  was  hissed 
by  the  audience,  and  he  attributed  the  hissing  to 
the  professional  jealousy  of  the  English  actor,  Mac- 
ready.  •  In  1849  when  >facready  appeared  in 
the  Astor  Place  opera  house.  New  Y'ork  city, 
the  friends  of  Forrest  hissed  the  performance, 
and  the  Astor  Place  riot  ensued,  in  which  22  men 
were  killed  and  36  wounded.  Forrest  continued  to 
play  until  1871,  when  age  and  ill-health  necessi- 
tated his  retirement.     He  died  of  paralysis. 

FORREST,  N.\Tn.\N'  Bedford,  soldier,  born  July 
13,  1821,  in  Bedford  county,  Tenn.,  died  Oct.  29, 
1877,  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  His  father  removed  from 
Tennessee  to  Mississippi  with  his  family  during 
the  early  boyhood  of  Nathan,  and  died  soon  after, 
leaving  a  widow  and  several  younger  children  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  the  future  military 
chieftain,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  By  energy, 
industry  and  perseverance,  he  continued  to  main- 
tain the  family  and  was  enaViled  to  give  to  the 
younger  children  a  measure  of  education  that  cir- 
cumstances had  denied  to  himself.  Indeed,  his 
own  education  was  greatly  neglected,  and  lie  ar- 
rived at  manhood  practically  unlettered  and  so  re- 
mained through  life.  But  his  native  endowments, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  were  extraordinary. 
He  possessed  a  natural  dignity  of  character  and  - 
bearing  of  person  that  always  commanded  atten-  I 
tion  and  respect.  He  pursued  the  occupation  of  | 
planter,  near  Hernando,  Aliss.,  until  18.52.  when  he 
removed  to  Jlemphis,  Tenn.,  and  engaged  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  broker  and  dealer  in  slaves,  j 
in  which  he  achieved  financial  independence.  j 


In  1861,  under  the  call  of  Isham  G.  Harris,  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  he  enlisted  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  State  as  a  private  in  the  Tennessee 
mounted  rifies — was  soon  afterward  commissioned 
to  raise  and  equip  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  of  which 
he  was  nm.de  colonel.  He  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred with  all  other  State  troops,  from  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Tennessee  to  that  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  in  which  he  continued  with  eminent 
and  increasing  distinction  till  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  in  1865,  having  been  successively  pro- 
moted to  the  grades  of  brigadier,  major,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general. He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donelson  in  Fel)ruary,  1862,  whpre  he 
iremonstrated  against  the  surrender  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  urgently  advised 
a  withdrawal  of  all  the  troops  from  the  position 
during  the  uight.  Being  answered  that  this  was 
impracticable,  he  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment  by  actually  withdrawing  his  entire  regi- 
ment without  molestation  by  the  enemy,  before 
negotiations  tor  a  surrender  were  begun. 

From  this  time,  till  the  close  of  the  war,  his  feats 
as  a  cavalry  commander  were  brilliant,  not  to  say 
phenomenal — displaying  great  energy  of  character, 
splendid  courage  and  precipitate  dash;  at  the 
same  time  being  guided  by  a  masterly  "common, 
sense."  He  was  possessed  of  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  communicating  his  own  faith  and  fire  to  his 
soldiers,  whose  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
generalship  was  unbounded.  Early  in  the  war  he 
observed  that  the  topography  of  the  country  in 
which  the  war  was  being  waged,  with  its  dense 
forests  and  other  natural  obstructions,  rendered 
cavalry  fighting  strictly  as  such  practically  futile. 
He  therefore  changed  the  existing  tactics,  and 
used  his  horses  chiefly  as  a  means  of  rapid  trans- 
portation, and  when  he  encountered  the  enemy 
dismounted  his  soldiers  and  fought  them  on  foot 
as  infantry.  This  fact  often  struck  terror  to  his 
adversaries,  who  believed  they  were  fighting  well- 
disciplined  infantry,  and  were  bewildered  as  to 
how  infantry  could  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
appear  in  their  midst.  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  especially  in  pursuit  of  a  routed  enemy, 
he  fought  ills  soldiers  on  horseback.  His  battles 
were  often  won  by  the  swiftness  of  his  moven;ents, 
the  unexpectedness  and  impetuosity  with  which 
he  struck  his  adversary.  Being  asked  after  the 
war  to  what  he  ascribed  his  success  in  so  many 
actions,  he  replied:  "  Well,  I  got  there  first  with 
the  most  men."  Emergencies  were  intuitively  met 
with  a  wise  audacity,  and  in  no  exigency  did  he 
ever  lose  his  presence  of  mind  or  fail  in  his  afflu- 
ence of  ready  resource. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  most  brilliant 
and  important  military  achievements:  The  cap- 
ture of  the  Federal  garrison  at  ^lurfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  in  July,  1862,  with  1,800  prisoners,  and  mili- 
tary stores  valued  at  .$1,000,000;  his  canipaign  ia 
West  Tennessee  from  Dec.  15  to  Pec.  31,  1862,  or  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  during  which  he  fought  three 
well-contested  battles  near  Lexington,  at  Kenton 
and  Parker's  Cross  Roads;  destroyed  about  fifty 
small  bridges  on  the  Moliile  and  Ohio  R.  R.;  cap- 
tured 2,.500  of  the  enemy,  ten  pieces  of  artillery, 
10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  and  recrossed  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  thoroughly  armed 
and  equipped  with  recruits  sufficient  to  cover  all 
his  losses  in  ukmi  ;,  his  distinguished  part  in  the 
capture  by  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  of  2,200  prisoners  at  or 
near  Thompson's  Station,  Tenn.,  in  March,  1863; 
his  pursuit  and  capture  of  Col.  Streight  and  liis 
entire  commatul,  1.700  strong,  near  Rome.  Ga.,  in 
May.  1S63.  with  a  force  of  less  than  .500;  his  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  battle  of  Cliickamauga, 
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where  he  contributed  materially  to  Gen.  Bragg's 
victory  ;  his  defeat  and  rout  of  Gen.  Grierson  with 
a  greatly  superior  force  near  Okolona,  Miss.,  in 
February,  1864. 

His  storming  and  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn., 
in  April,  1864.  was  a  daring  feat.  It  had  been 
charged  that  after  the  fort,  which  refused  to  sur- 
render on  demand  of  Gen.  Forrest,  had  been  taken, 
the  Federal  troops,  largely  composed  of  negroes, 
were  given  no  quarter,  but  upon  an  investigation 
of  the  facts  the  charge  was  not  sustained. 

At  the  battle  of  Tishomingo,  or  Brice's  Cross 
Roads,  Miss.,  from  June  10  to  13,  1864,  Forrest 
fought  a  splendidly  equipped  and  gallant  army 
under  command  of"  Gen.  Sturgis,  numbering  be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000,  with  a  force  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  that  number.  The  loss  of  the  Federals 
in  this  battle,  and  the  pursuit  which  followed,  was 
4,900  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured. 

His  fight  at  Harrisburgh,  iliss.,  with  the  greatly 
superior  force  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  July  14,  1864, 
was  desperate  and  attended  with  heavy  losses,  the 
Federal  commander  having  the  advantage  of  su- 
perior numbers,  and  of  natural  position,  strength- 
ened by  fortifications.  Forrest  was  repulsed,  but 
the  Federal  commander  began  a  retreat  to  Mem- 
phis on  the  following  day,  closely  pursued  by  the 
Confederates. 

His  raid  into  the  city  of  Memphis,  strongly  gar- 
risoned, in  August  1864,  resulting  in  his  capture  of 
600  prisoners,  was  one  of  his  handsome  but  minor 
affairs. 

His  destruction  of  three  Federal  gunboats,  11 
transports,  18  barges,  magazines  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores  at 
Johnsonville,  Tenn.,  in  November,  1864,  was  a  most 
remarkable  and  unprecedented  feat — especially  so, 
considering  the  resources  at  his  command.  The 
Federal  property  destroyed  in  this  affair  was 
valued  at  .$8,000,000.  Gen.  Sherman  in  his  book 
(Memoirs)  says  of  this  exploit :  "  It  was  a  feat  of 
arms  which,  I  confess,  excited  my  admiration." 

He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.,  also  by  his  masterly  movements  and 
opportune  fighting  while  covering  Gen.  Hood's  re- 
treat from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Decatur,  Ala. 

He  was  beaten  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson  with  a 
largely  superior  force,  near  Selma,  Ala.,  in  April, 
1S65,  and  on  May  9th  following,  and  after  the  sur- 
render of  Gen."  Lee  and  Gen.  Johnston,  he  sur- 
rendered to  Gen.  Wilson  at  Gainesville,  Ala. 
Thus  closed  the  military  career  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  soldiers,  all  things  considered,  of 
which  American  history  gives  an  account. 

After  the  war  he  became  president  of  the  Selma, 
Clarion  and  Mempliis  Railroad,  but  resigned  the 
same  in  1874.  Was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  July.  1868.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  national  politics,  and  exercised 
his  influence  in  behalf  of  sectional  reconciliation 
and  national  union. 

In  his  farewell  address  to  his  soldiers,  dated 
May  9,  1865,  after  he  had  surrendered  to  Gen. 
AVilson,  he  said :  "  Civil  war,  such  as  you  have  just 
passed  through,  naturally  engenders  feelings  of 
animosity,  hatred,  and  revenge.  It  is  our  duty  to 
divest  ourselves  of  all  such  feelings;  and,  as  far  as 
in  our  power,  to  cultivate  friendly  feelings  toward 
those  with  whom  we  have  so  long  contended,  and 
heretofore  so  widely,  but  honestly  differed.  Neigh- 
borhood feuds,  personal  animosities,  and  private 
differences  should  be  blotted  out;  and  when  you 
returii  home,  a  manly,  straightforward  course  of 
conduct  will  secure  even  tlie  respect  of  your 
enemies.  Whatever  r.iay  be  your  responsibilities 
to  government,  to  society,  or  to  individuals,  meet 


them  like  men.  «  *  *  I  have  never  on  the  field 
of  battle  sent  you  where  I  was  unwilling  to  go 
myself;  nor  would  I  now  advise  you  to  a  course 
which  I  felt  myself  unwilling  to  pursue.  You  hdve 
been  good  soldiers,  and  you  can  be  good  citizens. 
Obey  the  laws,  preserve  your  honor,  and  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  you  have  surrendered  can  afford 
to  be,  and  will  be.  magnanimous." 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  professed  a  be- 
lief in  the  Christian  religion,  was  baptized  and  be- 
came a  communicant  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian church,  in  which  faith  he  died. 

FORSTER,  Ernst  Joachi.m,  a  German  painter, 
and  art-writer,  born  in  Miinchengossenstadt,  Ba- 
varia, April  8,  1800,  died  May  10,  1885.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  in  the  universities  of  Ber- 
lin and  Jena,  but  in  1822  abandoned  these  to  devote 
himself  to  painting  under  the  instruction  of  Cor- 
nelius. He  executed  various  fresco  pieces  in  Bonn 
and  Munich.  In  1826  he  visited  Italy,  and  com- 
menced researches  in  art-history,  which  he  subse- 
quently pursued  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  England.  The  results  of  his  studies  are  em- 
bodied in  the  publications.  Letters  on  Painting 
(1838);  History  of  German  Art  (5  vols.  1851-60); 
Moyiuments  of  Gertnan  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting  (12  vols.  1853-69);  biographies  of  Fra 
Angelico,  J.  G.  Miiller,  Raphael,  and  Cornelius. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  left  two  large  works 
unfinished,  A  History  of  Italian  Art  and  Monuments 
of  Italian  Painting.  In  his  researches  in  Italy  he 
discovered  several  ancient  pictures,  notably  fres- 
coes of  Avanzo  in  Padua,  which  he  restored,  and 
works  of  Raphael  and  David. 

FORSTER,  Heixricii,  a  German  prelate,  born  at 
Grossglogan,  Silesia,  Nov.  24, 1800, died  Oct.  20,  1881, 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Breslau,  was 
ordained  jiriest  in  1825,  and  was  for  a  time  chaplain 
at  Liegnit-z  and  afterwards  pastor  at  Landshut.  In 
1837  he  was  attached  to  the  cathedral  at  Breslau,  and 
in  1853  was  chosen  to  succeed  Diepenbrock,  prince- 
bishop  of  Breslau.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  but  submitted 
when  it  was  declared.  It  was  largely  due  to  For- 
ster's  efforts  that  the  Prussian  government  was  un- 
successful in  its  attempt  to  control  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  suspended  from 
his  office  in  1875.  Among  his  published  works  are : 
Homilien  auf  die  Sonntage  des  Katholitchen  Kirchen- 
jalires  (1851);  Der  Ruf  ■  der  Kirche  in  die  Gegenwart 
(1852) ;  Die  Christliche  Familie  fl854) ;  and  A'anzeh'or- 
trage. 

FORSTER,  JoH.xxx  REixH0LD,a  German  traveler 
and  naturalist,  born  at  Dirschau,  in  Prussia,  in 
1729,  died  at  Halle  in  1798.  In  1753,  having  studied 
for  the  clerical  profession,  he  became  pastor  at 
Nassenhuben,  near  Dantzic.  See  Forster,  Joh.\xn 
Georg  Ad,\m,  in  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  418. 

FORSTER,  Thom.\s  Igx.\tius  M.\ri.\  (1789-1850), 
an  English  meteorologist  and  physicist.  In  1812 
he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in 
1816  he  edited  an  edition  of  Catullus.  In  1817  he 
published  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Particular 
Stales  of  the  Atmosphere  on  Human  Health  and  Dis- 
eases; in  1824,  The  Perennial  Calendar,  and  in  1827 
T}ie .Pocket  Encyclopedia  of  Xatural  Pheno7nena. 

FORSTER,  WiLHELM,  a  German  astronomer,  born 
at  Grunberg.  in  Silesia,  Dec.  16,  1832,  and  educated 
at  Berlin  and  at  Bonn,  He  was  successively  sec- 
ond and  first  assistant  in  tlie  Berlin  Observatory, 
in  1863  became  professor  extraordinary  of  astron- 
omy in  the  University,  and  in  1865  succeeded 
Eneke  as  director.  He  has  published  popular 
skptches  of  the  history  of  astronomy  and  the  lives 
oi  distinguished  astronomers,  and  has  edited  the 
"  Astronomisches  Jahrbuch  "  since  1865, 
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FORSTER.  William,  English  pliilanthropist, 
born  at  Tottenham,  near  London.  March  23.  17S4, 
died  Jan.  27,  lS6i.  He  was  of  Quaker  descent,  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1S03, 
and  married  Anna,  sister  of  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
ton, in  1S16.  In  1820  he  visited  the  United  .States; 
in  1S3S  settled  as  a  preacher  near  Norwich.  Eng- 
land:  in  1.S43-44  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
France  :  and  in  1S46  visited  Ireland,  endeavoring  to 
relieve  the  suffering  there  caused  by  famine.  In 
1S4VI  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  London  to  present  an  address  on  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade  to  the  rulers  of  Christian  countries. 
In  pursuit  of  this  mission  he  visited  most  of  the 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  1853 
came  again  to  the  L'nited  States,  and  had  inter- 
views with  the  President  and  several  Southern 
State  governors.  Before  the  completion  of  his 
work  he  died  at  Holston.  Tenn. 

FCiRSTER.  William  Edward,  an  English  states- 
man, son  of  WUliam  (1784-1854),  was  born  at  Brad- 
pole,  Dorsetshire.  .July  11,  ISIS,  died  April  6.  1S86. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School,  Totten- 
ham, and  engaged  in  woolen  manufacture  at  Brad- 
ford. In  1861  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Bradford,  and  n-as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament from  that  time  until  his  death.  He  was 
under-secretary  for  the  colonies  lS65-<56;  became 
vice-president  of  the  council  on  education,  and  a 
privy  councilor  in  ISijS;  accepted  from  Mr.  Glad- 
Stone  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  in  1870,  and  the  same 
year  introduced  the  greatest  legislative  measure 
associated  with  his  name,  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion bill.  In  the  Gladstone  administration  of  1880 
he  accepted  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1882.  He  visited  the 
L'nited  States  in  1874. 

FORSYTH,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Monroe 
county.  Ga.  It  has  a  large  cotton  trade  and  con- 
tains Monroe  Female  College. 

FORSYTHIA  (named  after  William  Forsyth 
(1737-1804),  a  British  botanist),  a  genus  of  olea- 
ceous  shrubs,  of  which  the  two  species,  F.  viridis- 
sima  and  F.  suspensa,  natives  of  China  and  Japan, 
are  now  very  common  in  cultivation.  They  are 
conspicuous  for  the  showy  yello^v  flowers  which 
they  bear  in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves. 

FOR.SYTH,  John-  (17S0-1S41),  an  American 
statesman.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Georgia  bar 
in  1802,  and  became  attorney-general  in  1808. 
From  1813  to  ISIS  he  served  as  a  Democrat  in  Con- 
gress, and  from  1818  to  1819  was  a  United  States 
Senator,  resigning  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
minister  to  Spain.  From  1823  to  1827  he  was  again 
in  Congress,  then  became  governor  of  Georgia, 
and  in  1829  was  once  more  elected  L'nited  States 
Senator.  He  resigned  in  18.34  to  become  Secretary 
of  State,  and  served  till  1841. 

FORSYTH,  John  (1813-79),  an  American  jour- 
nalist, son  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most Democratic  editors  of  the  South.  From 
lS5t>  to  1858  he  was  minister  to  Mexico,  and  in  1861, 
with  Marshall  J.  Crawford,  represented  the  Con- 
federate States  as  commissioner  to  the  Xational 
Government.  After  the  civil  war  he  was  engaged 
in  journalistic  work  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  until  feeble 
health  compelled  him  to  retire. 

FORT  ADAMS,  a  fortification  constructed  be- 
tween 1828  and  1S3S  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Totten,  on  Bre- 
ton's Point,  at  the  entrance  to  Newport  harbor.  R.  I. 

FORT-ADJUTAXT,  an  officer  holding,  in  a  for- 
tress, an  appointment  analogous  to  that  of  an 
adjutant  in  a  regiment.  He  is  responsible  to  the 
commandant  for  the  internal  discipline  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  duties  to  particu- 
lar corps. 


FORT  AUGUSTUS,  a  village  at  the  south  end 
of  Lock  Ness.  29  miles  southwest  of  Inverness.  A 
fort  intended  to  overawe  the  highlands  was  built 
here  soon  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  on  a  small 
eminence  on  the  lock. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  a  city  of  Jefferson  county, 
Wis.,  on  Rock  River,  near  Lake  Koshkonong.  It 
has  manufactories  of  wagons,  and  contains  foun- 
dries, tanneries  and  flouring-mills. 

FORT  BENTON,  the  county-seat  of  Choteau 
county.  Mont.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Missouri  River,  2,508  miles  above  St.  Louis. 

FORT  COLLINS,  the  county-seat  of  Larimer 
county.  Col.,  on  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River.  60 
miles  northwest  of  Denver.  The  town  has  good 
water-power,  some  manufactories,  and  contains 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

FORT  HAMILTON,  a  village  and  fort  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  Narrows  ,  New  York  harbor,  iu 
New  Utrecht.  Kings  county,  L.  I. 

FORT  DODGE,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Web- 
ster county,  Iowa,  on  the  Des  iloines  River.  It  has 
quarries  where  gypsum,  fire-clay,  and  water-lime 
are  obtained,  and  coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  It 
contains  various  manufactories,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic seminarv.  and  a  graded  school. 

FORT  DONELSON,  a  fortification  in  Stewart 
county,  Tenn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
River.  12  miles  from  Fort  Henry.  It  was  the  field 
of  action  where  the  Union  forces  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  under  Gen.  Grant,  Feb.  16.  1862. 

FORTE:  in  music,  the  Italian  term  for  loud; 
fortissimo,  or  forte  po-<sibite.  as  loud  as  possible. 

FORT  EDWARD,  a  railroad  junction  of  Wash- 
ington county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
Champlain  Canal,  28  miles  north  of  Troy.  A  dam 
900  feet  long  crosses  the  River,  affording  excellent 
water-power.  The  village  has  a  collegiate  institution 
and  extensive  manufactories  of  iron,  lumber,  cast- 
ings, stoneware  and  machinery.  The  ruins  of  an 
old  fortification  give  the  name  to  the  village. 

FORT  FISHER,  a  fortification  of  Wilmington, 
X^.  C.  During  the  civil  war  two  assaults  were 
made  upon  it — Dec.  24,  25.  18(>4,  and  Jan.  13-15, 
18f>5.  The  fort  fell  into  L'nion  hands  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  assault. 

FORT  GEORGE,  a  fortification  in  the  northeast 
of  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  on  the  line  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  on  a  point  of  land  jutting  into  Moray 
Firth.  It  covers  15  acres,  and  has  quarters  for 
3,000  men. 

FORT  GRATIOT,  a  village  and  military  post  of 
St.  Clair.  Mich.,  on  the  outFet  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
opposite  Point  Edward.  Ontario. 

FORTHCOMING:  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  an 
action  by  which  an  arrestment  is  made  available 
to  the  arrester.  The  arrestment  secures  the  goods 
or  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor  or  holder;  by 
the  forthcoming—the  arrestee  and  common  debtor 
are  called  before  the  judge  to  hear  sentence  given, 
ordering  the  debt  to  be  i>aid.  or  the  effects  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  arresting  creditor. 

FORT  HOWARD,  a  city  of  Brown  county.  Wis., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River  and  opposite  the 
city  of  Green  Bay.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor 
and  carries  on  an  enormous  lumber  trade. 

FORTIGUERRA.  Nicolo,  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Pistoja  in  1674.  died  in  1735.  Destined  from 
youth  for  the  church,  he  proceeded  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period,  where  the  power  of  the  prelate  Carlo 
Fabroni  speedily  secured  him  advancement,  and 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prelate  and  papal 
chamberlain  by  Clement  XI.  His  chief  work,  II 
JUcciardcttv.  published  two  years  after  his  death, 
was  originally  commenced,  and  one  canto  com- 
pleted in  a  few  hours,  in  confutation  of  friends  who 
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maintained  that  the  striliing  ease  and  fluency  of 
Ariosto,  Berni,  and  other  poets  were  but  apparent, 
and  in  reality  the  fruit  of  deep  art  and  severe 
labor. 

FORT  KENT,  a  town  of  Aroostook  county,  Me. 
It    has    good  water-power    and    manufactories  of 

lUEUblT. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  a  village  of  Leaven- 
worth county,  Kan.,  on  the  ^lissouri  River,  and  an 
important  U.  S.  militarj'  post  and  depot  of  sup- 
plies for  Western  forts.  This  fort  was  established 
in  1827. 

FORT  .ALiDISON.  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Lee 
county.  Iowa,  on  the  ^Mississippi  River,  opposite 
Niota!  111.  It  has  a  State-penitentiary,  jail,  schools, 
and  manufactories  of  sashes,  blinds,  doors,  ma- 
chinery, castings,  beer,  furniture,  plows,  lumber, 
and  leather. 

FORT  PLAIN,  a  village  of  Montgomery  county, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  Erie  Canal.  It 
has  manufactories  of  brooms,  springs  and  axles, 
and  contains  a  seminary. 

FORT  ROYAL,  or  Fort  de  Fr.^nce,.  a  fortified 
seaport  of  the  French  island  of  Martinique  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  capital  of  the  colony.  It 
stands  on  the  west  coast,  in  a  bay  of  its  own  name, 
in  latitude  l-P  35'  north,  and  longitude  61°  4'  west. 
In  1S39  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake.    Population.  13,288. 

FORT  ST.  DAVID,  a  town  in  India,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  or  east  coast  of  Hindoostan.  It  is  three 
Biiles  to  the  north  of  Cuddalore,  and  100  to  the 
south  of  iladras. 

F(JRT  St;OTT,  a  city  of  Kansas,  county-seat  of 
Bourlion  county,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  The 
city  is  built  on  a  high  plateau  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mar- 
maton  River,  near  the  Missouri  border.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  region  rich  in  bituminous  coal,  the 
mining  and  shipping  of  which  give  Fort  Scott  its 
cliief  commercial  importance.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive flagstone  quarries  and  cement  rock  de- 
posits in  the  vicinity.  Ten  lines  of  railway  furnish 
an  outlet  for  the  mineral  products.  In  1890  there 
were  ten  miles  of  street  railway,  operated  by  elec- 
tricity. The  city  contains  a  large  and  handsome 
park,  in  the  center  of  which  is  an  artesian  well. 
The  United  States  Court-house  and  Postotiice 
building  cost  $1.50,000.  There  is  a  high  school  and 
a  normal  college,  the  latter  having  in  1890  over 
700  students,  representing  12  different  States.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  flour,  woolen  goods, 
soap,  sorghum  and  beet  sugar,  carriages,  etc.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1880,  6,750;  in  1890,  11,837. 

FORT  SUMTER,  the  fortification  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  first  attacked  by  Confederate  forces  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  April  12, 1.861.  JNIaj. 
Anderson,  eor.imanding,  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  the  fort  was  held  by  the  Southern  army  till 
Feb.  18,  1865.  It  is  built  on  an  artificial  island, 
and  the  construction  was  begun  in  1829. 

FORT  SJIITII,  a  city  of  Arkansas,  county-seat  of 
Sebastian  county,  situated  at  the  extreme  western 
boundary  of  the  State,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  about  170  miles  from  Little  Rock. 
It  is  an  important  city,  having  a  large  trade  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  west- 
ern district  of  Arkansas,  having  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  Indian  Territory.  In  1889  the  county 
erected  a  court-house  costing  .$65,000.  Other  public 
buildings  are  tlie  United  States  Custom-house, 
court-house,  post  office  and  jail.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress a  military  reservation  adjacent  to  the  city 
limits  was  donated  to  the  city  for  school  purposes. 


This  gift  is  valued   at  .1-750.000,  nearly   one-half  of 
which  has  already  been  realized  by  the  sale  of  lots. 

The  principal  manufactories  are  saw  mills,  plan- 
ing mills,  iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  oil  mills, 
etc.  The  machine  shops  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Railway  company  are  located  here.  Pop- 
ulation in  1880,  3,099;  in  1891,  11,291. 

FORTUNE,  Robert,  a  Scottisii  botanist,  born  in 
Berwickshire,  Sept.  16,  1813,  died  April  16,  1880. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a  gardener  he 
obtained  employment  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  in  the  gardens 
at  Chiswick.  In  1842  he  was  sent  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London  to  collect  plants  in  North- 
ern China.  After  his  return  he  published  Tlinje 
Yt'ar»'  ]\'aiidi^rin//s  n;  Northern  China  (1847).  He 
subsequently  visited  China  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions, to  study  the  methods  of  tea  cultivation,  to 
carry  plants  from  that  country  to  India,  and  to 
collect  seeds  and  jjlants  for  the  Government  of  the 
L'nited  States.  Yethfo  ami  Peking  (1863)  was  written 
after  his  fifth  and  last  journey  to  the  East.  His 
other  books  are :  A  Junmey  lo  the  Tea  Cviintrlrs  of 
C7(///((  (1852) ;  and  A  Hisiih  nee  Among  the  Chinese 
(1857).  Fortune  was  for  a  few  years  director  of" 
the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Chelsea. 

FORT  FN  Y,  M.\RiAXo,  Spanisli  painter,  born  at 
Reus,  Catalonia,  June  11,  1839,  died  in  Rome 
Nov.  21,  1874.  He  studied  in  the  Academy  of  Bar- 
celona, and  by  the  excellence  of  some  early  de- 
signs won  a  prize  which  enabled  him  to  go  to 
Rome  in  1858.  When  Spain  declared  war  against 
Morocco,  Fortuny  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Africa,  and  filled  his  portfolios  with  studies  of 
Eastern  life.  On  his  return  to  Europe  lie  re- 
nounced classical  traditions,  and,  giving  full  .-cope 
to  his  originality  and  genius,  put  on  canvas  the 
essence  of  the  materials  he  had  gathered.  With 
name  and  fame  already  established  he  went  from 
Rome  to  Paris  in  1866,  and  there  his  works  were 
introduced  to  the  whole  art-loving  world.  In  1868 
Fortuny  went  to  Madrid  and  there  married  Ma- 
demoiselle Madrazo,  a  daughter  of  the  director 
of  the  Royal  Museum.  In  1870  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Granada,  and  in  1872  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  His  best-known 
pictures  are:  A  Spurrifh  Murriage;  The  Herpent 
Charmer;  The  Amateur  of  Prints;  A  Fantasia  at  Mo- 
rocco; The  S^cord-SharpeiuT;  TluAcadcmicidiis  n/','lr- 
cadia.  Besides  his  oil-painting  he  gave  considera- 
ble attention  to  etching  and  to  water-colors. 

FORT  "WILLIAM,  a  village  and  fort  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Iverness,  on  Loch  Eil,  near  the 
foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  adjacent  to  the  village  of  ilary- 
burgh.    Population,  1,212. 

FORT  WAYNE,  a  city  of  Indiana,  county-seat 
of  Allen  county  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  469). 
Fort  Wayne  is  the  third  city  in  the  State  in  popu- 
lation, and  the  second  in  manufacturing  imjior- 
tance.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  ob- 
tained from  30  wells,  each  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
55  feet  deep,  the  outflow  being  30,000,000  gallons 
daily.  In  1891  there  were  13  puldic  school  build- 
ings; also  a  grammar  school,  with  a  library  of 
7,000  volumes,  an  extensive  laboratory,  and  elabo- 
rate scientific  apparatus.  The  Roman  Catliolics 
have  a  large  and  flourishing  academy.  The  State 
Asylum  and  Sclmol  for  feel)le-minded  youth  is 
located  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  has  accommodations 
for  1,000  pupils.  Eiglit  railroad  lines  meeting  here 
give  the  city  unusual  commercial  advantages.  Its 
leading  manufactures  are  car-wheels,  electrical 
apparatus,  heavy  machinery  of  all  kinds,  agricul- 
tural implements,  leather,  steam  engines,  furni- 
ture, etc.  Population  in  1880,  26,880;  in  1890,35,- 
349. 
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FORT  WORTH,  a  city  of  Texas,  county-seat  of 
Tarrant  county,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
AVest.  Clear,  and  Trinity  Rivers  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  about  175  miles  north  of  Austin. 
Xext  to  Dallas,  it  is  the  most  important  railroad 
center  in  northern  Texas.  It  is  surrounded  liy  a 
rich  agricultural  region,  producing  cotton,  grain, 
and  fruits.  The  city  has  good  water  supply  ob- 
tained from  t-svo  sources,  the  Clear  River  and  arte- 
sian wells,  some  200  in  number.  In  1890  there 
■were  in  operation  40  miles  of  electric  street  rail- 
ways. A  fine  bathing  establishment,  the  Nata- 
torium,  costing  ^50,000,  is  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  city.  The  court-house  and  city  hall  are  note- 
worthy structures,  also  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  which  cost  $100,000.  The  High  School 
building,  completed  in  1891,  is  a  handsome  and 
costly  edifice.  The  Fort  AVorth  University  (Meth- 
odist) is  located  here,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
maintain  an  academy.  There  are  manufactories  of 
flour,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  leather,  etc.,  and 
rolling-mills,  iron  foundries,  a  jute  factory,  woven 
wire  factory,  stock  yards,  and  pork-packing  estab- 
lishments. In  1872  there  was  but  one  house  stand- 
ing within  the  present  city  limits  ;  in  1876  the  pop- 
ulation was  1,123;  in  1880,  7,000;  and  in  1890,  20,- 
725. 

FORWARD,  AV.\LTER  (1786-1852),  an  American 
statesman.  For  a  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh "Tree  of  Liberty,"  a  Democratic  newspaper, 
butlater  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  180ti.  From  1822  to  1825  he  served  in  Congress. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  first  comptroller  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  same  year  received  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  treasury  portfolio.  From  1843  to  1849 
he  was  engaged  in  his  law  practice,  and  1849-51  was 
charge  d'affaires  in  Denmark.  In  1851  he  became 
president  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Alleghany 
county.  Pa. 

FOSSA  ET  FURCA,  or  Pit  .\xn  G.\i.lows,  an 
ancient  privilege  granted  by  the  crown  to  barons 
and  others,  which  implied  the  right  of  drowning  fe- 
male felons  in  a  ditch,  and  hanging  male  felons  on 
a  gallows. 

FOSS,  Cyrus  David,  an  American  M.  E.  bishop, 
born  in  18.34.  He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1854 ;  for  three  years 
was  an  instructor  in  Amenia  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  1857  entered  the  traveling  ministry  in  the  Xew 
York  conference.  In  1857-59  he  was  stationed  at 
Chester,  N.  Y. ;  in  1859-65  was  in  Brooklyn,  and  in 
1865-75  in  several  churches  in  Xew  York  city.  In 
1875  he  was  chosen  president  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1880,  when 
he  was  elected  and  ordained  a  bishop.  Wesleyan 
gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1870,  and  Cornell 
College,  Iowa,  that  of  LL.  D.  in  1879.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  general  conference  in  1872,  1876  and 
1880.  Bishop  Foss  has  contributed  to  current  lit- 
erature, and  published  several  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. 

FOSSA  MARIANA,  a  system  of  canals,  from  the 
Rhone  to  near  the  Gulf  of  Stomalimne,  cut  by 
Marius,  B.  c.  102. 

FOSSILIFEROUS  ROCKS,  those  which  contain 
organic  remains.  If  we  except  the  lowest  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  in  which  no  fossils  have  been  found, 
the  term  is  equivalent  to  the  ''stratified  rocks " 
when  used  comprehensively ;  but  it  may  also  be 
applied  to  a  particular  bed,  as  when  we  speak  of  an 
unfossiliferous  sandstone  compared  with  the  fossil- 
iferous  shale  or  limestone. 

FOSTER,  BiRKET,  an  English  artist,  born  at 
North  Shields,  Feb.  4.  1825.  At  an  early  age  he 
showed  remarkable  talent  for  drawing,  and  as 
pupil   to   Landsells,  wood-engraver,  from    1841    to 


1846,  he  produced  a  large  number  of  subjects  for 
wood-engraving,  the  earliest  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall's  Ireland  (1843),  and  many  for  the  "Illus- 
trated London  News."  He  afterwards  illustrated 
Evangeline,  and  many  of  the  standard  English 
poets.  In  1859  Foster  exhibited  the  first  of  many 
water-colors.  The  Mill  at  Arundel;  in  1860  he  was 
elected  an  associate,  and  in  1861  a  member  of  the 
Water-color  Society.  He  has  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  depicting  child-life  and  rural  scenes. 

FOSTER,  Ch.\rles,  a  governor  of  Ohio,  born  in 
1828.  In  1870  he  was  chosen  to  Congress  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  was  three  times  reelected.  He  was 
twice  chosen  governor  of  Ohio,  and  served  from 
1880  to  1884.  His  administration  was  marked  by 
efforts  to  regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

FOSTER,  JoHx  Gr.^y  (1823-74;,  an  American 
soldier.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war.  and  re- 
ceived the  brevets  of  first-lieutenant  and  captain 
for  gallantry.  For  a  time  he  was  employed  on 
coast  survey,  and  in  18.5.5-57  was  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  at  AVest  Point.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  safely  removed  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  was  brevetted 
major  for  these  services.  In  October,  1861,  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  the  same 
year  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1865  he 
was  brevetted  major-general  for  gallant  services  in 
the  field  during  the  Rebellion.  After  the  war  he 
served  as  superintending  engineer  of  various  river 
and  harbor  improvements.  He  contributed  to 
periodical  literature  on  engineering  topics,  and  is 
the  author  of  Submarine  Blatiiing  in  Boston  Harbor. 

FOSTER,  John  W.\tsox,  an  American  diplo- 
matist, Ixirn  in  1836.  In  1857  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Evansville,  Ind.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  entered  the  national  service  as  a  major, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  many  battles  under 
Grant  and  Sherman.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
p<jstmaster  of  Evansville,  and  in  1873  was  sent  to 
Mexico  as  United  States  minister,  receiving  a  re- 
appointment in  1880.  Later  the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  to  Russia,  and  in  1881  resigned  to  at- 
tend to  private  business.  From  1883  to  1885  he 
served  as  minister  to  Spain. 

FOSTER,  John-  Wells  (1815-73),  an  American 
geologist.  In  1835  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
bar,  but  his  leisure  moments  were  spent  in  the 
study  of  science.  From  1835  to  1844  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  in  the  geological  survey  of 
Ohio,  and  in  1845  visited  the  Lake  Superior  region 
in  the  interest  of  several  copper  mining  companies. 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  on  a  geological  survey  of 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  the_ results  of  his 
survey,  published  by  Congress  in  18.d2,  still  remain 
the  authority.  For  a  time  after  the  completion  of 
this  work  he  lived  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
active  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  18-58  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  for  a  time  was  land 
commissioner  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
Mr.  Foster  was  a  member  of  several  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  held  important  offices  in  not  a  few.  He 
contributed  to  various  scientific  journals,  and  pub- 
lished some  scientific  works. 

FOSTER,  L.vF.wETTE  Saiune  (iSOtWSO),  an  Ameri- 
can statesman.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Connecti- 
cut bar  in  18:^1;  for  a  time  edited  the  Norwich 
"Republican."  and  in  1839  and  1840  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  In  184(>-48  he  was  again  in  the 
legislature,  and  in  1851-52  was  mayor  of  Norwich. 
In  18.54  he  again  went  to  the  assembly,  and  the 
same  year  was  chosen  to  the  I'nited  States  Senate, 
and  was  reelected  in  1860.  In  1865  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Senate  jirn  tempore,  and  for  a  while 
was  acting  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  In 
1870  he  ouce  more  served  in  the  assembly,  but  re- 
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signed  the  same  year  to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court.    He  retired  in  1876. 

FOSTER,  R.vxDOLPH  Sixk.s,  an  American  'SI.  E. 
bishop,  born  in  1820.  He  received  Iiis  education  at 
Augusta  College,  Ky..  and  in  1837  entered  the 
itinerant  ministry  of  tlie  M.  E.  church  in  tlie  Ken- 
tucky conference.  Later  he  was  transferred  to 
Ohio,  and  in  1850  to  New  York.  Up  to  1857  he  had 
held  pastorates  in  Hillsboro,  Portsmouth,  Lan- 
caster, Springiieid,  Cincinnati,  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  In  1850-58  he  was  president  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  For  some 
time  afterward  he  was  pastor  in  New  York  and  Sing 
Sing,  and  in  1868  was  delegate  to  the  British  Wes- 
leyan  conference.  The  same  year  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  in  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  JIadison,  N.  J.,  and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  president.  In  1872  he  became  bishop  of 
the  M.  E.  church,  and  afterward  made  episcopal 
visitations  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  India  and  South  America.  He 
is  the  author  of  Objections  to  Cah'intsm  an  It  Is; 
Christian  Purity;  Ministry  for  the  Times;  Beyond  the 
Grave;  Centenary  Tlionghts  for  the  Pulpit  and  Pew  of 
Methejdism;  and  Studies  in  Theology. 

FOSTfjRIA,  a  natural-gas  center  of  Seneca 
county,  Ohio,  containing  glass  works,  flouring-mills 
and  other  manufactories.  Natural  gas  is  offered 
free  to  manufacturers. 

FOULARD,  a  light  fabric  of  flexible  silk,  with- 
out twill,  used  principally  for  ladies'  dresses.  It 
was  originally  imported  from  India,  but  is  now 
made  also  in  the  south  of  France. 

FOUNTAIN.  In  heraldry  water  is  represented 
by  a  round  ball  having  wavy  stripes  of  lilue  and 
white  barways,  and  called  a  fountain. 

FOUyUIERA,  a  genus  of  Mexican  trees  or 
shrubs  of  the  order  Tamariscin.'c,  resinous  and  brit- 
tle, having  leafless  branches  and  stems,  and  bear- 
ing brilliant  crimson  flowers. 

FOURCROYA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  AmarylUdeie,  nearly  allied  to  Afjavc,  but  with 
stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla.  The  species  are 
all  tropical.  The  leaves  yield  a  fiber  similar  to  the 
pita  flax,  obtained  from  the  species  of  the  Agare. 

FOUR  EVANGELISTS,  part  of  a  larger  group 
of  islands  known  as  the  Twelve  Apostles,  wiiicli  lie 
off  the  west  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  ^Magellan. 
The  eight  other  islands,  with  which  they  are  classed 
as  above,  are  about  15  miles  farther  out  into  the 
Pacific. 

FOUR  LAKES,  a  chain  of  deep  lakes  fMendota, 
Monona,  Waubesa,  and  Kegonsa)  in  Dane  county, 
Wisconsin,  connected  by  short  outlets. 

FOURNI  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  about  20  small 
islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  between  Ni- 
cara  and  Samos  on  the  western  coast  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  five  miles 
in  circuit. 

FOURTH :  in  music,  an  interval  including  four 
degrees  of  the  scale.  The  interval  of  the  perfect 
fourth  contains  two  whole  tones  and  one  semi-tone  ; 
a  diminished  fourtli,  one  whole  tone  and  two  semi- 
tones;  and  the  superfluous  or  augmented  fourth, 
three  whole  tones.  The  perfect  fourth  is  the 
second  most  perfect  consonance  after  the  octave, 
and  tlie  next  to  the  fifth. 

FOWEY,  or  Foy,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  25  miles  southwest  of  Launceston. 
The  principal .  exports  are  copi)er  ore,  pilchards, 
china  clav,  and  stone.     Population,  1,304. 

FOWL.'    See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  491. 

FOWLER,  Charles  Henry,  an  American  M.  E. 
bishop,  born  in  1887.  He  graduated  at  Genesee 
College,  Lima,  N.  V.,  in  1859,  and  in  1861  at  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.     The  same  year 


he  was  admitted  into  the  Rock  River  conference, 
and  was  appointed  to  churches  in  Chicago  till  1872, 
when  he  was  chosen  president  of  Northwestern 
University.  In  1876  he  was  elected  editor  of  the 
New  York  "Christian  Advocate,"  and  in  1880  be- 
came one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  church.  In  1884 
he  was  elected  and  ordained  bishop.  Northwestern 
University  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  Syra- 
cuse University,  N.  Y.,  that  of  LL.  D. 

FOAVLER,  Orso.n-  Squire  (1809-87),  an  Ameri- 
can phrenologist.  AVitli  his  brother  Lorenzo  he 
opened  an  office  in  New  York  in  1835,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  published  Phrenology  Proved,  Illus- 
trated, and  A]i}iiied.  From  1838  to  1842  he  edited 
the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  afterwards  in  New  York  city.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are:  Memory  -and  Intellectual  Improve- 
ment; Physiology,  Auimal  and  Mental;  Matrimony,  or 
Phrenology  Applied  to  the  Selectiem  of  Companions; 
Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  Character;  Hereditary 
Descent,  Its  Lares  and  Facts  Applied  to  Human  Im- 
provement; Love  and  Parentage;  and  The  Self-In- 
structor in  Phrenology  and  Physiology;  besides  sev- 
eral works  on  phrenology  and  kindred  subjects, 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  brother. 

FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS,  the  Poa  serotina  ol 
Europe  and  North  America.  It  grows  in  wet  lands, 
and  is  an  excellent  grass  for  hay.  The  Glyceria 
nervata  of  the  Northern  States  is  known  by  the 
same  name,  and  is  of  equal  value. 

FOX.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  493. 

FOXBORO,  a  village  and  township  of  Norfolk 
county,  !Mass.,  21  miles  southwest  of  Boston.  It  has 
large  manufacturing  industries.  Straw  hats,  bon- 
nets, carpet-linings,  soap,  and  spring  beds  are  made 
in  the  township.    There  is  a  granite  quarry  here. 

FOX,  Gl-stavus  Vasa  (1821-83),  a  United  States 
naval  officer.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1838  as 
midshipman,  and  served  until  1856,  when  he  re- 
signed with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  then  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  agent  of  the  Bay  State 
woolen  mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  his  services  in  this  position 
were  extremely  valuable.  Soon  after  the  war  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia  to  convey 
to  the  czar  tlie  congratulations  of  the  L'nited 
States  Congress  on  his  escape  from  assassination. 
Capt.  Fox  subsequently  became  manager  of  the 
Middlesex  mills. 

FOX  INDIANS.  See  Indians,  American,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

FOX  RIVER,  the  name  of  two  streams  rising  in 
Wisconsin.  (1)  The  Fox  River,  or  Pishtaka  (220 
miles),  flows  south  to  Aurora,  then  southwest  to 
the  Illinois,  which  it  enters  at  Ottawa.  (2)  The 
Fox  River,  or  Neenah,  after  a  tortuous  but  gener- 
ally northeast  course  of  about  250  miles,  empties 
into  Green  Bay  in  Lake  Michigan.  Near  its  head- 
waters it  approaches  within  I.I4  miles  of  the  Wis- 
consin River,  with  which  it  is  connected  at  Portage 
City,  by  a  canal,  and  thus  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Lake  Michigan  are  united. 

FOXTAIL  GRASS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  distin- 
guished by  a  spiked  panicle,  two  glumes  nearly 
equal,  and  generally  united  at  the  base,  inclosing  a 
single  floret  which  has  a  single  palea  with  an  awn 
rising  from  a  base.  The  species  are  chiefly  natives 
of  temperate  countries. 

FOYERS,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  joins  Loch 
Ness  eight  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Augustus.  It  is 
noted  for  its  cascades ;  the  hiwer  fall,  90  feet  high, 
is  the  finest  cascade  in  Britain. 

FR.VME  :  in  gardening,  the  covering  of  any  kind 
of  hotbed,  flued  pit,  or  cold  pit,  used  for  the  culti- 
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vation  of  plants  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  the  open 
air.  Frames  are  generally  made  of  wood  and  glass, 
in  one  piece  or  in  sashes,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  hotbed  or  pit. 

FRAMIXOHAM,  of  Middlesex  county,  Mass., 
comprises  the  villages  of  Centre  and  Soutli  Fram- 
ingham  and  Saxonville.  It  has  the  oldest  normal 
school  in  America.  Among  the  articles  manufac- 
tured here  are  carriages,  woolen  and  straw  goods, 
and  shoes. 

FRANC,  a  French  silver  coin  and  money  of  ac- 
count, which  (since  1795.  when  it  supplanted  the 
livre  Toiirnois)  forms  the  unit  of  tiie  French  mon- 
etary system,  and  has  also  been  adopted  as  such  by 
Belgium  and  Switzerland.  It  is  equivalent  to 
about  19  cents  and  is  divided  into  100  centimes. 

FRANCIS,  John  W.a.kekiei.d  (1789-1861),  an 
American  physician.  He  graduated  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  1811,  and 
in  1S13  became  lecturer,  and  a  little  later  professor 
of  materia  medica  in  that  college.  He  continued 
as  a  professor  in  his  alma  mater  until  182t),  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Rutgers  Medical 
School  faculty,  and  afterward  devoted  himself  to 
his  profession  and  to  literature.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  scientific  societies.  In  1822-24  he  was  an 
editor  of  the  "  Medical  and  Physical  Journal."  He 
published  Use  of  Mercury ;  Ccisex  <if  Miirbid  Anatomy; 
Febrile  Contagion;  Xotice  of  Thomas  Eddij;  Denman's 
Practice  of  Midwifery;  Letter  on  Cholera  Asphyxia  of 
1S32;  Observations  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Avon; 
The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness;  Old  Neio  York,  or 
Reminiscences  of  the  Past  Sixty  Years;  and  numerous 
addresses. 

FRANCE.  For  the  geography,-  history,  govern- 
ment and  productions  of  France,  from  its  earliest 
settlement  to  the  close  of  the  year  1879,  see  Britan- 
nica.  Vol.  IX,  pp.  505-686.  After  the  resignation 
of  Marshal  ^lac^Iahon  and  the  election  of  M. 
Grevy  to  the  presidency,  the  Republican  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  eloquent  Gambetta, 
instituted  various  measures  of  doulitful  expe- 
diency. The  Communards  were  rehaliilitated ;  the 
church  was  irritated  by  violent  measures ;  the 
Tunis  expedition  was  entered  upon  ;  and  the  peas- 
ant proprietors,  the  true  conservative  power  in 
France,  became  distrustful  of  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. Gambetta's  accession  to  the  premier- 
ship was  not  calculated  to  allay  the  general  dis- 
trust, and  his  death  (1882),  whicli  left  his  party 
without  a  leader  and  the  people  without  an  idol, 
paved  the  way  for  internal  discords,  which  seriously 
impaired  Republican  prospects.  Owing  to  the  vac- 
illating policy  of  the  ministry,  French  influence  in 
Egypt  was  greatly  weakened;  and  the  Tonquin 
expedition  and  embroilments  with  China,  whieli 
cost  many  lives  and  much  treasure  without  per- 
ceptible returns,  increased  the  general  feeling  of 
distrust.  Accusations  of  jobbery  and  malversa- 
tions brought  against  the  son-in-law  of  M.  Grt^vy 
led  to  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  Dec.  2,  1887.  In 
his  message  to  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties he  declared  that  they  had  practically  sum- 
moned him  to  resign,  and  lie  yielded  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possible  consequences  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween Parliament  and  the  executive.  M.  Marie 
Francois  Sadi-Carnot  was  elected  President  of  the 
Republic  and  a  new  ministry  formed,  with  ^l. 
Tirard  as  President  of  the  Council. 

The  political  situation  became  still  further  dis- 
turbed about  this  time  by  the  efTorts  of  Gen. 
Boulanger,  who  was  supported  in  his  schemes  of 
personal  political  aggrandizement  by  tlio  tliree  re- 
actionary jiarties — the  Orleanists,  Die  Iiii|)erialists 
and  tlie  Legitimists.  Although  (ien.  Boulanger 
had  performed  no  public  service,  and  given  no  evi- 


dence of  any  preeminent  ability,  he  became  a  pop- 
ular idol.  He  had  said  notliing  and  done  nothing  of 
significance,  but  he  was  supposed  to  entertain  un- 
dying enmity  to  Germany,  and  this  was  enough 
to  secure  him  a  powerful  following.  Then,  too,  he 
was  a  convenient  figure-head  for  a  movement  of 
discontent  with  tlie  situation  and  a  desire  for  a 
revision  of  the  constitution;  and  the  rational, 
practical,  and  undoubtedly  lilieral  parliamentary 
institutions  wliich  theXhird  Republic  liad  been  in- 
strumental in  implanting  in  France  seemed  to  be 
in  serious  jeopardy. 

In  the  French  Senatorial  elections,  Jan.  5, 1888, 
the  Republicans  lost  three  seats,  and  early  in  April 
a  new  ministry  was  formed  with  M.  Floquet  as 
President  of  the  Council.  Gen.  Boulanger  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  the  De- 
partment du  Nord,  April  15,  by  over  96.000  ma- 
jority, and  at  once  became  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  government.  After  a  stormy  debate 
a  motion  by  Gen.  Boulanger  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber  was  rejected  by  that  body,  July  12, 
and  a  vote  of  censure  passed  upon  him,  where- 
upon he  resigned ;  but  at  the  election  in  Paris, 
which  took  place  Jan.  27,  1889,  he  was  reelected  by 
a  majority  of  54,432.  On  Feb.  14,  Premier  Floquet 
tendered  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  new 
cabinet,  with  M.  Tirard  as  premier,  was  announced 
Feb.  21.  By  a  resolution  adopted  April  4,  the 
French  Chamber  decided  to  prosecute  Gen.  Bou- 
langer for  threatening  the  peace  of  the  Republic. 
The  trial  began  before  the  High  Court  of  the  Sen- 
ate Aug.  8,  and  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the 
General,  together  with  Count  Dillon  and  Henri 
Rochefort,  of  conspiracy  and  attempt  at  treason. 
They  were  condemned  to  transportation  and  im- 
prisonment in  a  fortified  place;  Vmt,  anticipating 
an  adverse  decision.  Gen.  Boulanger  escaped  to 
England.  M.  Tirard's  ministry  resigned  March 
14,  and  two  days  later  a  new  ministry  was  an- 
nounced with  :M.  de  Freycinet  as  President  of  the 
Council. 

The  conviction  and  banishment  of  Gen.  Bou- 
langer marked  the  death  of  Boulangerism,  and 
French  polities  became  comparatively  tranquil. 
Throughout  these  stormy  political  struggles,  which 
at  one  time  seriously  threatened  the  stability  of 
the  Republic,  the  French  people  had  been  gaining 
what  is  indispensable  to  true  popular  government, 
the  pi:actice  of  parliamentary  control,  self-com- 
mand, moderation,  constancy,  and  obedience  to 
law,  whicli  alone  prevented  the  old  bloody  excesses, 
and  give  promise  of  the  permanency  of  the 
French  Repuldic. 

Tlie  latest  official  statistics  place  the  area  of 
France  at  204,177  sq.  miles,  and  the  population  (May 
31,  1886)  at  38,218,9(^3  ;  density  per  square  mile,  187. 
Notwithstanding  a  moderate  death-rate  the  popu- 
lation of  France  increases  more  slowly  than  in 
most  States  of  Western  Europe,  owing  to  the  low 
rate  of  births.  In  1889  there  were  111  births  for 
every  100  deaths,  but  in  32  departments,  mostly 
in  the  south,  the  deaths  were  in  excess  of  the 
birtlis. 

Public  education  in  France  is  entirely  under  the 
supervision  of  the  government.  In  1889  there  were 
only  (iS  ccmmunes  which  had  no  primary  school, 
public  or  private.  The  public  funds,  communal, 
departmental,  and  state,  devoted  to  primary  in- 
struction in  1SS8,  amounted  to  150,000,000  francs. 
In  1889,  4,622,619  children  of  school  age  were  en- 
rolled in  primary  and  infant  schools.  Aliout  78.- 
000  are  tauglit  in  liigher  schools,  and  nearly  10,000 
at  home,  wliile  many  children  between  11  and  13 
years  ot  age  discontinue  attendance  at  school, 
having  received  certiticates  of  primary  instruction. 
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The    number   of   untauglit   children    is  thus  very 
small. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  revenue  for  1891 
were  3.247,408.825  francs,  and  the  estimated  expen- 
ditures 3,798,582.966  francs.  The  total  capital  of  the 
French  national  debt  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  the  most  usual  estimate  is  32,000,000,000 
francs  (about  $6,400,000,000). 

The  military  forces  of  France  are  organized  on 
the  basis  of  laws  voted  by  the  National  Assembly 
in  1872,  supplemented  bv  further  organization 
laws,  passed  in  1873,  187.5.  1882,  1SS7,  and  18,89. 
These  laws  enact  universal  liability  to  arms.  Sub- 
stitution and  enlistment  for  money  are  forbidden, 
and  it  is  ordered  that  every  Frenchman  not  de- 
clared unfit  for  military  service  may  be  called  up, 
from  tlie  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty-five  years, 
to  enter  the  active  army  or  the  reserves.  By  the 
law  of  1882,  supplemented  by  that  of  1888,  the 
yearly  contingent  must  serve  three  years  in  the 
active  army,  6  in  the  reserve,  6  in  the  territorial 
army,  and  10  in  the  territorial  reserve.  The  active 
army  is  composed  of  all  the  young  men,  not  other- 
wise exempted,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  20,  and 
the  reserves  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
active  army.  Xeither  the  active  army  nor  its  reserves 
are  in  any  way  localized,  but  drawn  from  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  of  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  territorial  army  and  its  reserves  are 
confined  to  fixed  regions,  determined  from  time  to 
ti  ne  by  administrative  enactments.  According  to 
the  budget  for  1891,  the  peace  strength  of  the 
whole  French  army  is  composed  of  573.277  men  and 
142,870  horses,  an  increase  of  17,947  men  and  4,-569 
horses  over  1890.  In  addition  to  this  the  ter.-ito- 
rial  army  numbers  37,000  officers  and  501.716  men. 
Taking  into  account  the  various  classes  of  reserves, 
France  has  a  war  force  of  about  two  and  one-half 
millions  of  men  at  her  disposal ;  and.  taking  account 
of  the  various  classes  of  able-bodied  men  whose 
services  have  been  dispensed  with,  the  total  num- 
ber amounts  to  3,750.000. 

Of  the  total  area  of  France  (52.8-57,199  hectares) 
8,397,131  hectares  are  under  forests,  and  36,977,098 
hectares  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  fallow,  and 
grasses.  The  production  of  wine  and  cider  in  1890 
amounted  to  27,416,000  hectolitres;  and  the  value 
of  the  crop  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  and  plums 
in  1.S.S9  was  109,516,741  francs.  .January  1,  1S90,  the 
number  of  farm  animals  in  France  were:  Horses, 
2,SS1,1.53;  cattle,  13.508,2.52;  sheep.  21,996,731;  pigs, 
6,037.743;  goats,  1.-505,470.  Silk  culture  is  carried 
on  in  23  departments.  In  1889  the  production  of 
cocoons  was  7,409,S;50  kilogrammes;  951.830  kilo- 
grammes of  cocoons  were  exported,  valued  at 
9,7-56,258  francs,  and  71.428  kilogrammes  of  silk- 
worm's eggs,  valued  at  5.714.240  francs.  The  min- 
eral and  metal  products  for  1889  were,  in  tons : 
Coal,  24,-588,880:  pig  iron,  1,722,480;  finished  iron, 
793,3-58;  steel,  529.021. 

The  official  figures  for  1887  of  the  woolen,  cot- 
ton, and  silk  industries,  are  as  follows: 


Woolens. 

Cottons. 

Silks. 

Works       

1.987 

109,:i72 

40.4fi6 

.<!,151.871 

44,rja 

25.399 

89,5 

121..543 
6:{.112 

5.a-)9.2r>.S 
72.7*1 
■2S.iV.i 

1.2.56 

1,016 

Operatives  

ia3,S19 

23.777 

Spindles , 

1,109.466 
51.3.19 

Hand  looms 

44,257 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Yarn. 

Clotli. 

Yam. 

Clolh. 

1867-76 

21.4 

47.2 

4.5 

66.t« 

1877-S6 

3S.0 

67.9 

2.4 

sa.8 

18.S7 

31.1 

50.2 

2.5 

117.>) 

ls.vf 

25.8 

41.0 

2.7 

10d.£ 

l)yS9 

29.4 

41.3 

3.1 

116.2 

The  values  of  the  yearly  imports  and  exports  of 
woolens  and  silks  in  millions  of  francs  are  seen 
from  the  suljjoined  table : 


Woolens. 

Silks. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imp'ts. 

Exports. 

Yarn. 

Cloth. 

Yarn. 

Cloth. 

Yarn. 

Cloth. 

1867-76 

1877-86 

1^87 

1888 

1889 

13.8 
17.0 
12.4 
14.1 
12.9 

67.6 
77.3 
63.9 
65.2 

67.8 

32.7 
38.1 
39.6 
37.2 
55.5 

286.1 
349.0 
350.4 
32:^.4 
36J.4 

30.9 
40.9 
53.3 
50.5 
58.1 

429.6 
251.0 
209.8 
22.S.2 
260.S 

The  value  of  imports  and  e:' ports   of  cotton   in 
millions  of  francs  appears  as  follows: 


In  1888-89  there  were  .380  sugar  works  (including 
two  distilleries",,  employing  altogether  -54,376  oper- 
atives, and  4p.561  horse-power.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  annual  yield  of  all  French  indus- 
tries amounts  to. 12.800,1)00,000  francs. 

In  18,89  the  total  imports  amounted  to  5.320,000,- 
000  francs,  and  the  exports  to  4.803.000.000  francs. 
The  principal  articles  of  import  were  wine,  raw 
wool,  cereals,  raw  silk,  raw  cotton,  timber  and 
wood,  hides  and  furs,  oil  seeds,  coffee,  coal  and 
coke,  fruits,  cattle,  sugar,  woolen,  silk  and  cotton 
textiles,  and  flax.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
were  woolen,  cotton  and  silk  textiles,  wine,  raw 
silk  and  yarn,  raw  wool  and  yarn,  small  ware, 
leather  goods,  linen  and  cloth,  metal  goods  (tools), 
cheese  and  butter,  spirits,  sugar,  skins  and  furs, 
and  chemical  produce. 

The  public  roads  comprised  in  1888:  National 
roads,  37,706  kilometres ;  departmental  roads,  29,900 
kilometres ;  local  roads,  602.500  kilometres.  French 
railroads  have  grown  from  9,086  kilometres  in 
1860  to  33.189  kilometres  in  March,  1890,  of  which 
2,628  kilometres  belonged  to  the  state.  The  total 
length  of  the  telegraphic  lines  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was 
88,047  kilometres,  with  276,-527  kilometres  of  wires, 
and  237  kilometres  of  pneumatic  tubes  at  Paris. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH.  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary.  See  Austria,  Britannica,  Vol. 
Ill,  pp.  137-41. 

FR.\N^'OIS.  St..  the  name  of  two  towns  of 
the  French  West  Indies.  The  one  is  situated  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  Grande-Terre,  18  miles  east  of 
La  Pointe-a-Pitre.  and  has  5,714  inhabitants.  The 
other  is  a  commune  of  the  island  of  Martinique, 
with  a  good  port  on  the  east  coast.  Population, 
7,797. 

FRANCOA.  a  genus  of  stemless  exogenous  herbs, 
of  the  order  Sitxijragacea\  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  natives  of  Chili.  They  have  astringent 
qualities,  but  are  not  important. 

FRANCS-TIREURS  ("free  marksmen"),  a 
name  applied  to  French  sharpshooters,  first  organ- 
ized in  1792.  and  i)rominent  in  the  war  of  1,870. 

FRANKFflRT,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Clinton 
county,  situaled  near  thi-  center  of  Indiana,  46 
miles  northwest  of  Indianapolis. 
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FRANKFORT.  Ky.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p. 
704. 

FRANKFORT,  a  village  of  Benzie  county,  3Iich., 
on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  has  a  good 
harbor,  and  the  business  of  the  place  is  lumbering, 
iron  manufacturing  and  fruit-raising. 

FRANKFORT,  CorxciL  of,  a  council  called  by 
Charlemagne,  a.  d.  794,  and  noted  in  church  his- 
tory for  its  action  against  the  ^vorship  of  images. 
It  was  attended  by  bishops  from  England,  Ger- 
many. Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  besides  two  delegates 
from  the  Pope. 

FRANKFORT  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Beaver 
county.  Pa.,  containing  two  medicinal  springs, 
which  have  saline  chalybeate  waters.  Tourists  and 
invalids  frequent  the  pliice. 

FRANKING  PRIVILEGE,  a  right  formerly  en- 
joyed by  government  otiicers  of  sending  letters 
and  packages  by  mail  free.  The  privilege  belonged 
to  members  of  the  British  Parliament  from  about 
1680  till  1840,  and  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  postage 
was  greatly  abused.  It  was  abolished  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  penny  postage.  In  America  it  was 
first  granted  by  Congress,  in  177ti,  to  private  sol- 
diers actually  in  service,  and  was  gradually  extend- 
ed to  Senators,  members  of  Congress,  secretaries, 
bureau  officers,  postmasters,  delegates,  etc.  The 
matter  thus  franked  covered  not  only  letters  and 
newspapers,  but  also  public  documents,  executive 
papers,  and  printed  matter,  the  privilege  being 
practically  unlimited.  Various  partial  reforms 
were  from  time  to  time  attempted  by  legislation, 
and  on  Jan.  31.  1873,  an  act  was  passed  entirely 
abolishing  the  franking  privilege.  Since  that  date, 
however,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  free  trans- 
mission of  mail  matter  relating  to  official  business. 

FRANKL,  LiDwiG  Augcst,  Baron,  a  German 
.Jewish  poet,  born  Feb.  3.  1810,  at  Chrast,  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  educated  at  Prague  and  Leitomisehl. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  soon  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  In  1.8.51  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  {esthetics  in  the  Vienna  conservatory  of 
music.  In  1856  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  found  a 
school,  and  after  his  return  was  for  some  years  in 
charge  of  an  institute  for  the  blind  at  Vienna.  In 
1877  the  Emperor  of  Austria  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Baron  of  Hochnart.  His  chief  publica- 
tions are  iifafcsfturjr^iVti  (1832);  Sagen  ans  di'iii  Mor- 
genlamh  (1834);  Chrisloforo  Colombo  (1836);  Don 
Juan  d' Austria  (1846) ;  Xarli  Jerusalem  (\S58) ;  Atts 
Mgypten  (1860).  His  Gesammeltepoetische  Werke 
were  published  in  1880. 

FRANKLAND.  Edward,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
an  English  chemist,  born  near  Lancaster,  .Tan.  IS, 
1825.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Owens  College  in  1851,  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in 
1857,  the  Royal  Institution  in  1863,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Chemistry  in  186.5,  and  the  Normal  .School 
of  Science,  South  Kensington,  in  1881.  The  latter 
position  he  resigned  in  1885.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  18.53,  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1866,  and 
afterwards  of  other  learned  bodies.  He  has  col- 
lected many  of  his  papers  in  Experimental  Re- 
searches i/t  Pure,  Applied,  and  Pliiisical  Chemislri/ 
(1878),  and  published,  in  addition  to  manuals  and 
lectures,  works  on  lighting,  sanitation,  etc. 

FRAXKLIN,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  .Tohnson 
county,  Ind.,  about  75  miles  from  Terre  Haute.  It 
has  a  college,  expensive  school  buildings,  saw  mills, 
and  flouring-mills. 

FRANKLIN,  the  county-seat  of  Simpson  county, 
Ky..  51  miles  north  of  Nashville.  It  has  two  col- 
leges, a  woolen  factory,  and  flour  mills. 

FRANKLIN,  a  railroad  junction  of  Norfolk 
county,  Mass.,  28  miles  southwest  of   Boston.     It 


contains  Deane  Academy,  and  establishments  where 
woolen  and  straw  goods  are  manufactured. 

FRANKLIN,  a  village  of  Merrimack  county,  N. 
H.,  situated  at  the  union  of  the  Pemmigewasset 
and  Winnipiseogee  Rivers,  the  sources  of  the  Mer- 
rimack. It  has  a  paper  mill,  woolen  mills,  machine 
shops,  and  wood-working  shops. 

FRANKLIN,  a  city,  railroad-center,  and  county- 
seat  of  Venango  county.  Pa.,  situated  on  Alle- 
gheny River  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek.  It  has 
oil  refineries,  machine  shops, carriage  factories,  and 
flour  mills. 

FRANKLIN,  the  county -seat  of  Williamson 
county,  Tenn.,  on  Harpeth  River,  18  miles  south  of 
Nashville.  It  contains  a  Masonic  temple,  Tennes- 
see Female  College,  and  Harpeth  !Male  Academy, 
and  among  its  business  establishment  are  carriage 
manufactories,  steam  cotton-gins,  a  planing-mill, 
flour  mills,  and  a  furniture  factory.  Two  battles 
of  the  civil  war  were  fought  here^April  10,  1863, 
and  Nov.  30.  1.S64. 

FRANKLIN,  AVilli.\m  Biel,  a  United  States 
soldier,  born  in  1823.  He  entered  the  army  in  1843, 
and  served  in  topographical  engineers  until  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  when  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  captain.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  12th  infantry,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers the  same  year,  and  major-general  in  1862.  He 
then  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  in 
the  Regular  Army,  and  in  1865  that  of  major-gen- 
eral. He  resigned  in  1866,  and  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  various  manufacturing  enterprises.  He 
was  Connecticut  State  commissioner  at  the  Cen- 
tennial exposition  of  1876,  Presidential  elector  the 
same  year,  and  adjutant-general  of  Connecticut  in 
1877  and  1878.  In  1880-87  he  was  president  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  National  Home  for  dis- 
abled soldiers. 

FRANKLINIA.  a  species  of  ternstrcemiaceous 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  the  Gordania  pviescens.  for- 
merly native  to  central  and  southeastern  Georgia, 
but  now  known  only  in  cultivation,  is  much  prized 
as  an  ornamental  evergreen,  and  for  its  beautiful, 
large  white  flowers. 

FRANKLIN  ISLAND,  off  the  coast  of  Knox 
county.  Elaine,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance 
of  St.  George's  River.  There  is  a  brick  light-house 
at  its  northern  point.  Lat.  43°  53'  31"  N.,"long.  69<:' 
22'  10"  W. 

FRANKLIN  LAKE,  in  Elko  county.  Nevada,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  East  Humboldt  >lountains.  It 
is  nearly  fresh,  very  shallow,  and  has  no  outlet. 
The  tul^  (Scirpiis  validus)  grows  abundantly  in  the 
lake. 

FRANK-PLEDGE,  a  custom  prevailing  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Norman  Conquest,  whereby  the 
freemen  of  a  neighborhood  were  responsible  lor  the 
good  conduct  of  each  other.  Ten  men  formed  an 
association  called  a  tillilmi,  in  which  the  ten  men 
were  answerable  each  for  the  others,  so  that  if  one 
committed  an  offense,  the  other  nine  were  liable 
for  his  appearance  to  make  reparation.  ."Should 
the  offender  abscond,  the  members  of  the  tithing, 
if  unable  to  clear  themselves  from  participation 
in  the  crime,  were  compelled  to  make  good  the 
penalty. 

FRANZ,  Robert,  a  German  composer,  born  at 
Halle,  June  28.  1815.  studied  under  Schneider  at 
Dessau,  and  in  1.848  pulilished  a  set  of  twelve  songs, 
which  won  the  warm  praises  of  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn. Liszt,  and  other  masters.  He  was  organ- 
ist of  a  church  at  Hallo,  and  was  very  active  in  the 
department  of  ehurcli  music.  He  was  also  pnv 
fessor  in  the  conservatory  of  nnisic  and  conducted 
large  concerts.  lie  has  luiblished  over  2-50  songs 
for  single  voices,  a  Kyrie,  and  several  chorales  and 
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four-part  songs, besides  arrangements  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Bach  and  Handel.  In  1S77  he^yas  obliged 
by  deafness  to  give  up  his  various  positions,  and  to 
discontinue  his  musical  work. 

FRANCHISE,  Elective.  See  Election  Laws,  in 
these  Additions  and  Revisions. 

FRANCHISE,  a  special  privilege  conferred  on 
individuals  or  corporations  by  grant  from  govern- 
ment. In  the  United  States  franchises  can  only  be 
granted  by  virtue  of  legislative  authority,  and  are 
almost  without  exception  vested  iu  corporations. 
The  most  important  are  the  privileges  to  erect  and 
maintain  railroads,  ferries,  turnpike  roads,  and 
bridges.  The  grant  of  franchise,  when  accepted  and 
acted  on  by  the  parties,  constitutes  a  contract  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  possessor  of  the  franchise, 
by  which  the  latter  assumes  certain  obligations  as 
a  consideration  for  the  privileges  granted  him.  In 
England  the  varieties  of  franchise  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  United  States. 

FRASER,  Ale.\.\xder  Campbell,  a  Scottish  meta- 
physician, born  at  Ardchattan,  Argyllshire,  Sept.  3, 
1819,  and  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh.  He  became  a  Free  Church  minis- 
ter, in  1856  succeeded  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the 
chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1859  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  His 
edition  of  Berkeley's  works,  in  four  volumes,  with 
dissertations  and  annotations,  a  life  of  the  bishop, 
and  an  account  of  his  philosophy,  was  issued  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  1S71,  Sehctions  from  Berkeley  in 
]S74,  and  in  1S81  his  monograph  on  Berkeley  was 
■  published  in  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics, 
to  which  series  he  also  contributed  L'icke  (1SS9). 

FR.ASER,  Charles  (1782-1860;,  an  .American  ar- 
tist. In  1807  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  1818  retired,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  art.  He  paid  partic- 
ular attention  to  miniature  painting,  and  in  182.5 
produced  a  portrait  of  Lafayette,  and  subsequently 
of  a  great  number  of  citizens  of  South  Carolina. 
He  also  painted  numerous  landscape  and  genre 
pictures,  and  in  1857  his  works  were  exhibited  in 
Charleston.  He  contributed  to  various  periodicals, 
and  published  Reminiscence/:  of  Charleston. 

FRASER,  Jamss,  an  English  bishop,  born  at 
Prestbury,  near  Cheltenham,  in  1818,  died  Oct.  22, 
1885.  He  graduated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in 
1839,  and  in  1840  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
Oriel.  Ordained  in  18-Ki,  he  held  the  living  of 
Cholderton,  'Wiltshire,  from  1847  to  IStiO,  and  that 
of  L'fton  !Nervet,  near  Reading,  from  18(30  to  1870. 
In  1870  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Manchester. 
He  published  valuable  reports  on  elementary  edu- 
cation in  England,  on  the  educational  systems  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  on  the  employ- 
ment of  children.  He  also  published  a  number 
of  sermons,  and  two  volumes  appeared  posthu- 
mously (1887). 

FRASERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Gentianete,  with  a  fnur-partite  calyx  and  corolla, 
four  stamens,  and  two-valvular  capsule.  It  is  a 
pure  and  valuable  bitter,  similar  in  its  effects  to 
gentian.  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  erect,  and  from 
three  to  six  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  oval,  oblong,  op- 
posite and  whorled ;  the  flowers  greenish-yellow. 
The  plant  is  biennial  and  grows  in  marshy  places. 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

FR.\SIER,a  strawberry  flower,  is  used  by  Scotch 
heraldic  writers  as  svnonymous  with  cinquefoil. 

FRATERNITIES  ( from  the  Lat.  fraternitas, 
"brotherhood"),  a  general  term  applied  to  bodies 
of  men   associated  by  some  common  tie,  or  by  or- 

fanization,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benevolence, 
evotion,  or  pleasure.     It  includes  secret  societies, 


]  orders  of  the   church   and  of  knighthood,  guilds, 

trades-unions,  etc. 
'  FRATRES  ARVALES,  an  association  of  twelve 
!  priests  of  ancient  Rome,  whose  duties  were  con- 
'  nected  with  agriculture.  The  office  was  established 
I  at  a  very  early  date,  and  continued  into  the  fourth 
\  century.  One  of  the  hymns  chanted  by  them,  con- 
I  taiued  in  an  inscription  a.  d.  218,  and  preserved 
;   in  the  sacristy  of  St.   Peter's,  is   regarded  as  the 

earliest  specimen  of  the  Latin  language, 
j       FRATTA-MAGGIORE,  a  town  of  Italy,  six  miles 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Naples,  has  extensive  rope- 
works,  and  furnishes  great  quantities  of  strawber- 
ries, also  silkworms.    Population,  10,800. 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCE,  a  conveyance 
intended  to  defraud  another  who  is  not  a  party  to 
such  conveyance,  or  the  intent  of  which  is  to 
avoid  some  debt,  duty,  or  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  party  making  it.  Two  famous  English  statutes 
declare  such  conveyance  void ;  a  statute  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  provisions  has  been  enacted 
throughout  the  L'nited  States. 

FRAXIN,  or  Paviix,  a  glucoside  found  in  the 
bark  of  the  ash  (Frajinvs),  and  along  with  esculin 
in  the  bark  of  the  horse  chestnut.  It  is  a  colorless 
crystalline  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
.and  shows  a  delicate  fluorescence  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions. 

FREDERICK  CITY,  iln.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  742. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  the  county-seat  of  Gilles- 
pie county,  Texas.  85  miles  west  of  Austin.  It  has 
flour  and  saw  mills,  and  a  flourishing  trade  in 
corn  and  wheat. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  Ya.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  742. 

FREDERICKTOWN,  the  county-seat  of  Madison 
county,  ^lo.,  105  miles  south  of  St.  Louis.  The 
famous  Mine  la  Motte  lead  mines  are  in  the 
vicinity. 

FREDONIA,  a  flourishing  village  of  Chautauqua 
county,  N.  Y..  3  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  It  has  a 
State  normal  school,  an  academy  established  in 
1824,  and  a  carriage  manufactory.  Grapes  and 
garden-seeds  are  raised  for  sale,  and  the  village 
for  over  forty  years  has  been  lighted  by  natural 
gas;  one  gas  well  is  1,000  feet  deep.  Here  was  or- 
ganized the  first  Patrons  of  Husbandry  grange. 

FREDONIA,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Wilson 
county,  Kan.,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State. 

FREEBURG,  a  village  of  Snyder  county,  Pa., 
contains  a  musical  college,  and  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  vicinity  is  farming  and  ore-mining. 

FREEDMEN'S  'BUREAU,  The,  originated  in 
the  needs  growing  out  of  the  civil  war  and  its  inci- 
dental abolition  of  slavery,  which  suddenly  set 
free  four  or  five  millions  of  uneducated  people, 
and  so  increased  the  pauper  class  that  140.000  peo- 
ple were  in  1865  fed  by  the  army.  To  meet  the 
grave  questions  raised  by  this  state  of  things,  the 
I"reedmen's  Bureau  act  was  approved  in  1865, 
which  committed  to  the  bureau  the  management 
of  abandoned  lands  and  all  subjects  relating  to 
freednien  and  refugees  in  any  district  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  army.  These  powers,  though 
very  broad,  were  afterwards  enlarged  to  embrace 
"the  care  of  all  refugees  and  freednien  so  far  as  to 
enable  them  to  become  practically  self-supporting 
United  States  citizens."  Gen.  Howard  was  ap- 
pointed first  commissioner  of  this  Bureau,  with 
nine  assistants,  whose  headquarters  were  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Southern  .States,  each  section 
being  divided  into  sub-districts  with  sub-assistants, 
and  each  State  had  also  a  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation,  the  central   home  office  being  at  Howard 
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UniversitT,  Wasliington.  A  commissary  division, 
a  medical  branch,  a  land  division,  a  claim  division, 
a  school  division,  a  bounty  division,  and  a  financial 
division  were  added  from  time  to  time  as  need  for 
them  arose.  The  bureau  cooperated  with  church 
agencies  and  benevolent  societies  throughout  the 
land,  and  employed  teachers  supplied  by  the  Chris- 
tian enthusiasm  of  the  cultivated,  refined,  and  com- 
petent men  and  women  of  the  North.  The  value  of 
the  abandoned  property  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  bureau  was  over  $800,000;  9,20S  persons 
were  transported  to  their  old  homes ;  $S,000,000  of 
bounty  and  prize  money  was  paid,  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  bureau  were  $313,000,000. 

The  commissioner  and  his  assistants  gave  much 
attention  to  the  settling  of  labor  questions,  the 
substitution  of  free  for  stave  labor  causing  much 
friction.  The  subject  of  marriage  caused  some 
perplexity,  and  the  system  of  apprenticeship  was 
considered  and  abandoned.  Freedmen's  banks 
for  some  time  enjoyed  the  aid  and  supervision  of 
the  bureau.  As  the  process  of  reconstruction  ad- 
vanced, bureau  courts  gave  place  to  others,  asy- 
lums and  hospitals  were  assumed  by  the  States,  and 
cities  and  all  the  interests  returned  to  their  legiti- 
mate channels;  the  schools  and  the  payment  of 
bounty  being  the  last  thing  given  up.  The  Freed- 
men's Bureau  was  but  a  temporary  expedient, clos- 
ing with  its  temporary  need. 

FPvEEHOLD,  the  county- seat  of  Monmouth 
county,  X.  J.,  24  miles  east  of  Trenton.  It  has  a 
machine  shop,  planing-mill,  iron  foundry,  and  a 
fine  monument  erected  in  1884  to  commemorate 
the  battle  of  Monmouth.  177S. 

FEEE-LAXCES,  roving  companies  of  knights 
and  men-at-arms,  who,  after  the  Crusades  had 
ceased  to  give  them  employment,  wandered  from 
state  to  state,  selling  their  services  to  any  lord 
who  was  willing  to  purchase  their  aid  in  the  per- 
petual feuds  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  They  played  their 
most  prominent  part  in  Italy,  where  they  were 
known  as  Cnnrlotfieri. 

FREELAXD  (CoUegeville  P.  0.),  a  village  of 
Montgomery  county,  southeastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Pennsylvania  Female 
College.and  of  Ursinus College  (Reformed German). 

FREEMAX,  Eow.iRU  AfousTrs,  an  English  histo- 
rian, born  at  Harborne  in  1823,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  has  filled  many  im- 
portant offices  in  his  X^niversity,  of  which,  in  1884, 
he  became  regius  professor  of  modern  history.  His 
chief  writings  are:  History  of  the  Xorman  Conqitent; 
The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe;  Historical  Geography 
of  Europe;  and  Lectures  to  Ainericaii  Audietices. 

FREEMAX,  .Iames  (1759-1835),  an  American  "Uni- 
tarian clergyman.  In  1782  he  became  lay-reader  of 
King's  chapel,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  was  connected 
with  this  church  until  1826,  when  he  gave  up  his 
duties,  owing  to  failing  health.  He  was  the  first 
minister  in  the  United  States  to  avow  the  name  of 
Unitarian,  and  through  him  King's  chapel,  the 
first  Episcoiial  cliurch  in  Xew  England,  became  the 
first  Unitarian  church  in  America.  He  contributed 
liberally  to  periodical  literature,  and  "published  a 
Description  of  Boston;  a  Sermon  on  the  Deatli  of  Rer. 
John  Eliot,  D.  IK;  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  and 
Charges. 

FREEMAX,  J.\MEs  Enw.iRD  (1808-84),  an  Ameri- 
can artist.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Xational 
Academy  of  Design,  Xew  York  city  ;  in  1831  he  be- 
came an  associate,  and  two  years  later  an  aca- 
demician. He  was  a  painter  of  ^i'id'c  pictures  and 
portraits.  Among  his  productions  are  The  Beggars; 
The  Flower  (iirl ;  The  Saroyard  Boy  in  London;  Young 
Italy;  The  Crusader's  Return;  and  Study  of  An  Angel. 
He  pul)lished  Oatheringsfrom  .i.n  Artitt'''  Portf^'tio. 
2— £ 


FREEiIAS(3XRY,  an  ancient  and  secret  insti- 
tution, at  first  composed  of  masons  or  builders,  but 
now  embracing  among  its  members  men  of  every 
rank  and  condition  of  life,  of  every  nation  and  of 
every  religion  which  acknowledges  a  Supreme 
Being  and  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
See   Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  747-52 ;    also  Secret 
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in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

FREE  METHODISTS,  a  denomination  of  Metho- 
dists established  in  the  United  States  in  1860.  They 
make  prominent  the  doctrines  of  entire  sanctifiea- 
tion  and  everlasting  punishment,  and  rigidly  en- 
force simplicity  of  dress  and  temperate  living. 

FEEEPORT,  a  city  of  Illinois,  county-seat  of 
Stephenson  county  (see  Britannica.  Vol.  IX,  p.  752). 
Freeport  has  excellent  railroad  facilities,  being  at 
the  western  terminus  of  a  division  of  the  Chicago 
and  Xorthwestern  Railroad,  and  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Illinois  Central  and  Western  Union  Railroads. 
Freeport  College  (Presbyterian)  established  here 
in  1872,  is  a  flourishing  institution.  The  city  is 
largely  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
its  growth,  though  not  rapid,  is  substantial.  Popu- 
lation in  1880,8,515;  in  LStlO,  10,159. 

FREEPORT,  a  village  of  Queens  county,  L.  I., 
X.  Y.,  on  the  South  Side  Railway,  and  24  miles 
from  Brooklyn.  Oyster  planting  and  fishing  are 
the  chief  industries. 

FREE-SOIL  PARTY.  See  Political  Parties,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

FEEESTOXE,  any  rock  which  admits  of  being 
freely  cut  and  dressed  by  the  builder.  It  has  also 
been  defined  as  any  rock  which  works  equally 
freely  in  every  direction,  having  no  tendency  to 
split  in  one  direction  more  than  in  another.  In 
this  sense,  limestone  and  even  granite  have  been 
called  freestone. 

FREE  TRADE,  a  term  which  means,  in  a  literal 
sense,  trade  or  commercial  intercourse  free  from 
all  artificial  interferences  or  restrictions.  The 
phrase  also  denotes  one  of  the  most  important  and 
fundamental  doctrines  in  political  economy,  its  ad- 
herents maintaining  that  the  prosperity  of  a  state 
or  nation  will  be  best  promoted  by  permitting  a 
free  exchange  of  all  commodities  between  its  own 
people  and  those  of  foreign  countries  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
literature  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  has  become 
so  abundant  and  widespread  in  the  United  States 
that  an  elaborate  article  on  this  subject  is  unneces- 
sary.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  7-52-62. 

FREEZIXG,  the  congelation  of  liquid  substances 
through  abstraction  of  heat.  The  freezing  point  of 
water  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  32*^  Fahr., 
or  0*^  Ce:it.  The  freezing  point  is  lowered,  however, 
by  an  increase  of  pressure.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
suV)stances  which  expand  in  freezing,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  freezing  point  of  substances  which 
contract  on  solidifying  is  raised  by  pressure. 

FREEZIXG,  Artificial.  For  many  years  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  lOth  cefitury  artificial 
freezing  was  merely  an  interesting  experiment 
performed  in  laboratories.  Subsequently,  however, 
attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  ice  for  eco- 
nomic purposes,  and  four  methods  advanced  with 
varied  success:  (H  by  freezing  mixtures  (9.  r.) ; 
(2)  by  the  absorption  of  caloric  into  vapor,  that  of 
water  being  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose;  (3) 
the  re-expansion  of  comiiressed  air.  which  ex- 
tinguishes caloric  in  the  gas:  and  (4i  by  radiation 
into  cosmical  spaces.  The  machines  used  for 
making  ice  are  inventions  by  which  a  commixture 
or  solution  of  tlie  substances  to  be  employed  is 
made  to  flow  along  a  metallic  surface  containing 
the  substances  to  be  cooled,  non-conductors  of  heat 
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being  employed   to   protect   them   from  radiation 
and  external  heat. 

FREEZING  MIXTURE,  a  mixture  that  has 
the  property  of  a  rapid  absorption  of  heat.  It  is 
generally  composed  of  a  solid  mingled  with  one  or 
mors  liquids,  in  which  the  solid  dissolves,  and  in  so 
doing  causes  a  considerable  absorption  of  heat. 
The  following  table  jjresents  the  more  common 
freezing  mixtures,  the  proportions  of  the  various 
substances  used,  and  the  number  of  degrees  the 
temperature  is  reduced : 


Mixtures. 


Snow  or  pounded  ice 

Common  sait  

Snow  or  pounded  ice 

Common  salt 

Salammoulao 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 

Com  moil  sal  t 

SaJ -ammoniac 

Niter.. 

Snow..." 

Sulptiuric  acid,  dilute  

Snow 

Hydrochloric  ac.d 

Snow 

Nitric  acid,  dilute 

Snow . 

Chloride  of  calcium  crystals 

Snow 

Potash ;... 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 

Water 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

Nitrate  of  potassa 

Water 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

Nitrate  of  potassa 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Water 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Water 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Nitric  acid,  dilute 

Phosphate  of  soda 

Nitric  acid, dilute 

Sulohate  of  soda 

Hyurochloric  acid 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Sulphuric  acid,  dilute 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 

Nitric  acid,  dilute 


Parts. 

Thermometer 

sinks  to— 

2 
1 

-h'  F. 
— 20.-5.5=  C. 

3 

2 

— 12^F. 
-24.44=  C. 

24 
10 

5 

-IS'  F. 
-27.78='  C. 

3 
2 

— 2.'!'  P. 
— :jll..5o=  C. 

5 

—  27=  F 
-a2.78=  C. 

S 
4 

—.SO'  F. 
-31.45=  C. 

2 
3 

—50=  F. 
—15.50=  C. 

3 
4 

—51=  F, 
—10.10=  C. 

1 
1 

»4=F. 
4  15..55=  C. 

5 

5 
16 

+ 10=  P. 
-12.22=  C. 

a 

5 

8 
16 

—1^  F. 
—15.55=  C. 

1 
1 
1 

-rF. 

—21.67=  C. 

3 

2 

3=  F. 

—  19.44=  C. 

9 
4 

—12=  F. 
-24.44=  C. 

8 
5 

-0=F. 
—17.78=  C. 

5 
4 

-3=F. 
—16.11=  C. 

6 
5 
4 

-14=  F. 
— 25.-55=  C. 

FREGENAL  DE  L.\  SIERRA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
In  the  province  of  Badajoz.  It  has  tan-yards  and 
manufactures  of  linens  and  leather.  Population, 
7,707. 

FKEIRIKA,  a  seaport  of  Chili,  in  the  province  of 
Atacania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guasco.  Population, 
10,000. 

FRELINGHUYSEN,  Frederick  Theodore  (1817- 
85),  an  American  lawyer.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1S30,  was  chosen  Xewarlv  city  attor- 
ney in  1849,  and  in  1850  its  counsel.  In  1861 
he  became  attorney-general,  and  in  1806  received 
a  reappointment,  but  in  the  same  year  was  sent 


by  the  governor  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  William  Wright, 
lu  1870  he  was  appointed  minister  tu  England, 
but  declined,  and  in  the  following  year  was  again 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1881,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and 
served  tlirough  President  .\rthur's  administration. 
Jlr.  Frelinghuysen  held  important  offices  in  various 
educational  and  charitable  organizations. 

FRELIXGHUYSEX.  Theodore  (1787-1861),  an 
American  lawyer.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New 
.lersey  bar  in  1800,  and  in  1SI7  l^ecame  attorney- 
general.  He  resigned  in  Isi'O,  after  three  succes- 
sive appointments,  and  became  a  United  States 
Senator.  His  term  expired  in  1835,  and  in  1837, 
and  again  in  183s,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  Newark, 
X.J.  From  18o9  to  18.50  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  and  in  the  latter  year  be- 
came president  of  Rutgers  College,  continuing 
as  such  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  various  literary,  scientific,  and  charitable 
organizations. 

FREMONT,  JoHx  Ch.\rles  (181.3-90),  an  Amer- 
ican explorer.  In  1833-35  he  taught  mathematics 
on  the  sloop-of-war  Xatche:,  and  then  became 
assistant  engineer /jf  the  United  States  topograph- 
ical corps,  receiving  the  commission  of  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  1838.  In  1840-41  he  made  a  survey  of  tlie 
river  Des  Moines  on  the  western  frontier,  and  in 
1841-42  was  in  charge  of  an  expedition  tor  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1843—14  he 
explored  the  region  between  the  Rocky  IMountains 
and  the  Pacific,  and  received  the  brevet  of  captain 
in  1845.  The  same  year  he  sot  out  to  explore  the 
Great  Basin  and  the  maritime  region  of  Oregon 
and  California,  and  in  1840  received  despatches  di- 
recting him  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  California.  On  .Tuly  4,  of  that  year,  after 
he  had  freed  Northern  California  from  Mexican 
authority,  the  American  settlers  elected  him  gov- 
ernor, in  1848  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and 
started  on  an  expedition  across  the  continent,  at 
his  own  expense,  with  th.e  object  of  finding  a  prac- 
ticable passage  to  California  by  way  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  after  suffering  ter- 
rible hardships  discovered  a  secure  route  by  which 
lie  reached  the  Sacramento  in  the  spring  of  1849.116 
then  settled  in  California,  and  was  appointed  to  rep- 
resent that  State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  his 
term  of  service  expiring  ^larch  4,  1851.  In  1851  he 
went  on  another  expedition  across  the  continent, 
and  found  passes  through  the  mountains  on  the 
line  of  latitude  38"^  and  39°.  In  1855  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  New  York  city,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  nominated  for  the  Presidencj-  by  the 
National  Republican  convention,  and  also  ^>y  the 
National  American  convention.  In  the  election 
that  followed,  he  was  defeated,  however,  the  elec- 
toral vote  standing  Buchanan  174,  Fremont  114, 
and  Fillmore  8.  In  1858  Fremont  went  to  Califor- 
nia, and  resided  there  some  time.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  he  was  made  a  major-general 
of  the  Regular  Army,  and  given  tlie  command  of  the 
western  department.  In  181)2  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  mountain  district  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  At  his  own  request  he 
was  relieved  of  his  command  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  After  ]8(i4  Gen.  Fremont  took  little  part  in 
public  affairs,  although  from  1878  to  1881  he  was 
governor  of  Arixona.  He  published  Report  of  the 
E.i-plorinr/  E.iprdition  to  the  Rnckij  Motnitahis  in 
1S42.  and  to  Oregon  mid  Xorth  Carolina  in  IS4S-44 
(1845);  Co?.  J.'C.  Fremont's  E.vplorations  {ISW) ; 
and  Memoirx  of  ytil   Life  (1886). 

FRE:\rONT,  a  village  of  Newaygo  county,  ]\Iich., 
contains  a  tannery,  lumber  and  stave  mills,  and  a 
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chair  factory.  South  of  this  village  is  Fremont 
Lake,  a  pleasant  summer  resort. 

FREMONT,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Dodge 
county,  Xeb.,  and  a  great  market  for  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  and  sheep.  It  has  a  normal  and  a  business 
college,  water  works,  gas  and  electric  lights,  tele- 
phone system,  pork-packing  houses,  planing-mills 
and  flouring-mills. 

FREMOXT,  a  village  of  Wayne  county,  X.  C.  It 
has  lumber  mills,  a  wool-carding  establishment, 
cotton-gins,  and  a  good  trade  in  lumber,  cotton, 
and  naval  stores.  There  is  a  mineral  spring  in  the 
vicinity. 

FREMONT,  Ohio.    See  Britannica.Vol.  IX,  p.  767. 

FREXCH  BERRIES,  the  fruit  of  a  certain 
species  of  buckthorn,  used  in  dyeing;  the  berries 
are  gathered  unripe  and  dried.  They  yield  a  rich 
yellow  color.  It  is  a  native  of  the  rough,  rocky 
places  in  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  south  of  France  it  is  cultivated  to  some  extent. 

FREXCH  BROAD  RIVER  rises  in  the  western 
part  of  Xorth  Carolina,  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows 
northward  into  Tennessee,  thence  northwest,  then 
southwest,  joining  the  Holston  River  about  three 
miles  above  the  city  of  Knoxville.  It  is  about  200 
miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  by  steamers  for  a 
distance  of  30  miles. 

FREXCH  HOXEYSUCKLE,  a  biennial  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Leguminosse,  sub-order  PnpUio- 
nacese.  It  has  fine  foliage,  grows  from  four  to  five 
feet  high,  and  is  very  nutritious.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  Europe  as  a  food  for  cattle. 

FREXCH  IXDIA.  The  French  possessions  in 
India,  as  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815, 
consist  of  five  separate  towns.which  cover  an  aggre- 
gate of  50,80.3  hectares  (about  200  square  miles), 
and  had  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  the  following  estimated 
populations : 

Pondichery 41.2.53 

Karical 34,719 

Oulgaret 46.529 

Villenour 35,983 

Kedounkadou 3;^,4S7 

Shanderuagar 25;395 

Bahour 27,129 

La  Grande  Ald^e 2.1.260 

Mah6 8.349 

Tanaon 4,199 

Total 2!<0.303 

Of  this  total  over  270,000  are  Indians.  The  col- 
onies are  divided  into  five  dqiendances  and  ten  com- 
munes, having  municipal  institutions.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  resides  at  Pondichery.  The  col- 
ony is  represented  by  one  Senator  and  one  Deputy. 
Estimated  budget  (1889),  1,665,685  francs;  expend'i- 
ture  of  France,  448,183  francs ;  debt,  300,000  francs. 
The  chief  exports  from  Pondicliery  are  oil  seeds. 
The  imports  in  1889  amounted  to  4,248,230  francs, 
and  total  exports  21  ,,398.308  francs. 

FREXCH  IXDO-CHIXA.  L'nder  this  designa- 
tion the  French  dependencies  of  Cochin-China, 
Tonquin,  Annam,  and  Cambodia  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  incorporated.  There  is  a  Superior 
Council  of  Indo-China.  which  fixes  the  budget  of 
Cochin-China,  and  advises  as  to  the  budgets  of 
Annam,  Tonquin,  and  Cambodia.  In  1887  the 
French  possessions  in  Indo-China,  including  An- 
nam and  Cambodia,  were  united  into  a  customs- 
union.  In  1888  the  external  trade  of  the  union 
reached  68,069.305  francs  for  imports,  and  71,274,- 
063  francs  for  exports. 

FREXCH  LICK,  a  township  of  Orange  county, 
Ind.  Twelve  saline  sulphur  springs  are  situated 
in  a  pleasant  valley  of  this  township,  and  the 
■waters  are  useful  for  the  cure  of  some  diseases. 

FREXCHMAN'S  BAY.  an  arm  of  the  ocean  ex- 
tending 30  miles  into  Hancock  county.  Me.,  with  a 
o 


width  of  about  10  miles.  Mount  Desert  Island 
lies  between  the  bay  and  the  Atlantic. 

FREXCH  PURPLE,  a  beautiful  dye  obtained 
from  archil  (Roccetla  tiiictoria),  Sind  used  for  coloring 
purples  on  silk  and  wool. 

FREXCHTOWX,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Hun- 
terdon  county,  X.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  River. 
Among  the  articles  made  here  are  iron  and  brass 
castings,  regalia,  sashes,  and  blinds,  distilled 
liquors,  and  carriages. 

FREXEAU,  Philip  (1752-1832),  an  American  poet. 
He  contributed  to  the  "United  States  Magazine" 
and  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  and  in  1790  became  ed- 
itor of  the  Xew  York  "  Daily  Advertiser."  Later  he 
was  appointed  translator  for  the  State  department, 
and  at  the  same  time  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
"  Xational  Gazette."  He  next  became  editor  of  the 
"  Jersey  Chronicle,"  and  in  1797  of  the  Xew  York 
"  Time-piece  and  Literary  Companion,"  but  his  con- 
nection with  this  paper  was  brief.  Freneau  pub- 
lished .1  Poem  on  the  Eising  Glory  of  America  (1771) ; 
Voijage  to  Boston  (1774) ;  General  Gage's  Confession 
(1775);  The  British  Prison-ship  (I'iSl);  The  Poems  of 
Philip  Freneau,  Written  Chiefly  During  the  Late  Il'ar 
(1786);  A  Journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Xeie  York, 
by  Robert  Slender,  Stocking-u-eaver  (1787);  The  Mis- 
cellaneous Works  of  Mr.  Philij)  Freneau  (1788);  The 
Village  Merchant  (1794);  Poems  Written  Between  the 
Years  176S  and  1794  (1795) ;  Letters  on  Various  In- 
teresting and  Important  Subjects,  by  Robert  Slender 
(1799) ;  Poems  Written  and  Published  During  the 
American  Rerolutionary  Trar(1809);  A  Collection  of 
Poems  on  American  Affairs  (1815) ;  and  a  translation 
of  Abb^  Robin's  ^'oyages  and  Travels  (1783). 

FRERE.  Ch.\rles  Theodore,  a  French  painter, 
born  at  Paris,  June  24,  1815,  died  in  ISSS.  He 
studied  art  with  Coignet  and  Roqueplan,  and  made 
his  first  public  appearance  at  the  exhibition  of  1.^34. 
In  1836  he  went  to  Algeria,  was  present  at  the  tak- 
ing of  the  city  of  Constantine  by  the  French,  in 
October.  1837,  and  afterwards  visited  the  East.  His 
pictures  are  chiefly  representations  of  Eastern 
scenes.  Among  the  more  famous  of  these  are  the 
Halt  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  bought  by  the  French 
government  in  18.50;  A  Harem  at  Cairo;  Puins  of 
Karnak;  Tlie  Island  of  Philx;  The  Caravan  of  Mecca; 
Tlie  Xile — Evening,  and  The  Desert — Xoon. 

FRERE,  Sir  Henry  B.4.rtle  Edw.ard,  K.  C.  B., 
G.  C.  S.  I.,  D.  C.  L.,  an  English  colonial  officer, 
born  in  AVales,  March  29,  1815,  died  in  London, 
ilay  29,  1884.  He  was  educated  at  Bath  and  at 
Haileybury  College,  and  entered  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  in  1833.  In  1847  he  became  British  Resi- 
dent at  Sattara,  and  three  years  later  chief  com- 
missioner of  Sind.  During  the  mutiny  in  1857  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  his  own  province  in  subjec- 
tion and  assisted  his  colleagues  in  adjoining  prov- 
inces. In  1862  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bom- 
bay, which  post  he  held  until  his  return  to  England 
in  1867.  In  1872  he  was  employed  on  a  successful 
mission  to  Zanzibar  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  in  1877  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Cape,  and  high  commissioner  for  the  settlement  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa.  There  being  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  English  statesmen 
with  regard  to  the  justifiableness  of  Sir  Bartle's 
course  in  the  Zulu  war,  he  was  recalled  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1880.  He  subsequently  devoted  him- 
self to  the  duties  entailed  upon  him  by  the  presi- 
dency of  various  learned  societies,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  missionary  work.  He  published  several 
works  on  Indian  and  African  subjects. 

FRERE-ORBAX,  Hubert  Joseph  W'.^lther.  a 
Belgian  statesman,  educated  in  France,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  his  native  city.  Elected  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  1847,  he  had  charge  of   the 
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public  finances,  and  organized  the  national  bank  of 
Belgium.  He  retired  in  1S52.  was  recalled  in  1861, 
and  in  1878  became  head  of  the  ministry,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  1884.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  the  clerical  party,  the  conflict  being 
chiefly  on  the  subject  of  education.  Frcre-Orban 
established  a  special  ministry  of  public  instruction, 
and  in  1879  instruction  was  secularized.  His  re- 
tirement in  1884  was  in  consequence  of  the  victory 
of  the  clerical  party  at  the  polls. 

FRERE,  Pierre  EDor.\RD,  a  French  painter,born 
in  Paris,  .Ian.  10,  1819,  died  at  Ecouen,  May  23, 
ISSrt.  He  studied  under  Delaroche,  and  first  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  of  184.3.  Most  of  his  pictures 
represent  the  amusements  and  occupations  of 
country  children,  and  they  are  characterized  by 
much  grace  and  purity  of  feeling.  His  best-known 
works  are:  The  Little  Gonnnand;  Boys  Going  from 
Seiwol;  Girls  Going  from  School;  The  Road  to  School; 
The  Orphan's  First  Prayer;  and  Preparing  for 
Chi'rch.  The  last  is  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at 
Washington. 

FRESHWATER  STRATA  are  so  named  from 
their  supposed  origin.  This  can  be  easily  deter- 
mined from  an  examination  of  the  contained  fossils. 
Though  the  great  proportion  of  aqueous  rocks  are  of 
marine  origin,  yet  freshwater  strata  are  occasion- 
ally met  with.  The  Yellow  Sandstones  of  the  Old 
Eed  or  Lower  Carboniferous  period  are  freshwater 
beds. 

FRESXO,  an  enterprising  city  of  California, 
county-seat  of  Fresno  county,  about  20  miles  east 
of  San  Joaquin  River  and  40  miles  north  of  Tulare 
Lake. 

FRETTY.  When  si.x,  eight  or  more  pieces  are 
represented  crossing  and  interlacing  like  lattice- 
work, the  shield  is  said  to  be  fretty. 

FREYCINET,  CH.iRi.Es  Louis  de  Saclces  de,  a 
French  statesman,  ,born  at  Foix,  Nov.  14, 1828,  and 
educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  Paris. 
Appointed  in  1864  an  ordinary  engineer  of  the  first 
class,  he  was  until  1870  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne.  In  October,  1870,  Gambetta  ap- 
pointed him  his  subordinate  in  the  war  depart- 
ment. Elected  to  the  Senate  in  1876,  he  became 
minister  of  public  works  in  1877,  and  premier  in 
1879,  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  He  re- 
signed in  1880,  but  formed  a  ministry  again  in  1882 
and  in  1886;  and  in  18S9  he  became  minister  of  war 
under  M.  Tirard.  In  1890  he  became  for  Phe  fourth 
time  premier  and  minister  of  war.  He  has  written 
several  scientific  works  of  acknowledged  excellence. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1891. 

FREYR,  or  Frev  :  in  Norse  mythology,  the  god 
of  peace  and  fertility,  who  presided  over  rain,  sun- 
shine and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  whom 
prayers  were  addressed  for  a  good  harvest.  He 
was  the  son  of  Njord,  and  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration, especially  in  Sweden  and  Iceland.  His  chief 
temple  was  at  L^psala. 

FREYSTADTEL.  or  Frevstadt,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, 15  miles  northwest  of  Neutra,  on  the  Waga, 
opposite  Leopoldstadt.  Various  articles  of  wood 
are  extensively  manufactured,  and  there  are  im- 
portant cattle  markets.    Population,  6,346. 

FREYT.\G,  GusTAV,  a  German  writer,  born  July 
13,  1816,  at  Kreuzburg  in  Silesia  ;  studied  at  Breslau 
and  Berlin,  and  from  1839  till  1847  was  a  lecturer 
on  German  language  and  literature  in  the  former 
university.  In  1848  he  settled  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
edited  the  "  Grenzboten  "  until  1870.  Since  1879  he 
has  resided  at  Wiesbaden.  His  dramas.  Die  Valen- 
tine (1847),  Graf  Waldemnr  (18.50),  and  Die  Jovrnnl- 
islen  (18S>3),  proved  brilliant  successes;  but  his 
greatest  achievement  in  literature  is  undoubtedly 


Soil  und  Haben  ( 1855,  30th  ed.,  1885),  a  realistic  novel 
of  German  commercial  life,  which  was  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  of  Debit  and  Credit 
(1858).  Other  of  his  works  are  Die  Verlorne  Hand- 
sehrift  (1864,  Eng.,  The  Lost  Manuscript,  1865),  and 
the  series  (1872-81),  called  Die  Ahnen  (Our  An- 
cestors). 

FRIDESWIDE,  St.,  daughter  of  Dida,  an  ealder- 
man,  was  the  patroness  of  Oxford,  where  she  was 
born  early  in  the  eighth  century.  She  preferred  a 
religious  life  to  marriage  with  Algar,  a  great  Mer- 
cian noble,  who,  coming  in  search  of  her,  was  struck 
blind.  She  was  canonized  in  1481.  Catherine, 
Peter  Martyr's  wife,  was  buried  beside  her  pillaged 
shrine  in  1552 ;  exhumed  by  Cardinal  Pole,  but  re- 
interred  there  in  1561,  when  the  remains  of  the 
virgin  saint  and  of  the  ex-nun  were  indissolubly 
mingled  together. 

FRIEDRICH,  Karl  Nikolas,  Imperial  Prince 
of  Germany,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Karl  (1801-85), 
second  brother  of  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
born  March  20,  1828.  died  June  15,  1885.  He  re- 
ceived a  military  education,  entered  the  army  in 
his  youth,  was  engaged  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war  in  1864,  and  in  the  war  against  Austria  in  1866 
had  command  of  the  First  Army.  In  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  commanded  the  Second  German 
Army,  defeated  the  French  general  Froissart  at 
Speichorn,  commanded  in  the  siege  operations 
against  iletz,  and  after  the  surrender  was  made 
field-marshal.  He  afterwards  recaptured  Orleans, 
took  Le  Mans,  and  dispersed  the  Army  of  the 
Loire. 

FRIEDRICH  III  (1831-88),  second  German  em- 
peror and  eighth  king  of  Prussia,  the  only  son  of 
Emperor  William  I  and  Empress  Augusta,  born  at 
Potsdam,  Oct.  18,  1831 ;  received  a  scientific  educa- 
tion, and  for  some  years  studied  the  art  of  war 
under  Moltke.  He  paid  several  visits  to  England, 
and  in  January,  1858,  was  married  to  Victoria,  the 
Princess  Royal.  Engaging  in  the  Danish  war,  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Diippel  and  at  the  later 
operations  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  forces, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Denmark.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
in  1866,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Second 
Prussian  Army,  and  during  a  brief  but  brilliant 
series  of  operations  he  fought  victorious  engage- 
ments at  Trautenau  and  Nachod.  His  opportune 
arrival  on  the  field  of  Sadowa,  or  Koniggriitz,  gave 
the  crowning  victory  to  the  Prussians.  In  the 
Franco-German  war  he  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  south,  and  his  were  the  victories  of  Wissem- 
bourg  and  Wiirth.  In  the  memorable  engagements 
preceding  the  French  capitulation  at  Sedan,  his 
troops  were  engaged  against  a  part  of  MacMahon's 
forces.  The  Germans  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  ileuse  under  specially  difficult  circumstances. 
Upon  the  fall  of  Metz  the'dignity  of  field-marshal 
was  conferred  on  him,  and  at  Versailles,  on  Jan. 
18,  1871,  he  became  crown-i)rince  of  the  German 
empire.  During  the  time  of  peace  which  ensued 
he  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
development  of  Germany.  During  the  year  1887  it 
became  known  that  he  "was  suffering  from  an  ii- 
fection  of  the  throat,  and  a  few  months  later  the 
disease  assumed  a  malignant  form.  On  the  ;>th  or 
March,  1S88,  Emperor  William  died,  and  the  crown- 
prince  was  proclaimed  emperor  under  the  title  of 
Friedrich  III.  During  the  next  two  months  his 
malady  exhibited  many  fluctuations,  but  after  a 
brave  and  patient  battling  against  death  the  em- 
peror expired,  June  15,  1888.  He  possessed  broad 
and  liberal  views  of  theology,  literature  and  poli- 
tics; was  opposed  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews; 
encouraged  art  and  letters;   and  sought  as  far  as 
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possible  to  liberalize  the  institutions  of  the  empire. 
As  a  ruler  it  was  bis  desire  to  reconcile  the  mon- 
archy with  popular  aspirations,  and  had  he  lived 
he  must  have  deeply  impressed  his  personality 
upon  the  immediate  future  of  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many. 

FRIEDKICH.  JoHA>s,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, born  in  Franconia  in  ISSii.  He  was  a  leader 
with  Dollinger  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  He 
became  a  professor  of  theology  at  Munich  in  1S65 ; 
assisted  at  the  Vatican  council  in  1S70,  and  subse- 
quently, in  life  and  labors,  has  been  identified  with 
the  Old  Catholics. 

FRIEDRICHRODA,  a  town  of  Thiiringen  and  a 
popular  and  favorite  summer  resort  in  the  beauti- 
ful Schilfwasser  valley,  13  miles  southwest  of 
Gotha  by  rail.  The  duke  of  Gotha's  handsome 
country-seat,  Reinhardsbrunn,  is  situated  here  on 
the  site  of  the  old  abbey  of  that  name,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  Peasant  war.  The  town  has 
bleaching  establishments  and  large  laundries,  sup- 
plied from  Magdeburg,  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  Pop- 
ulation, 3.146. 

FRIEDRICHSDORF,  a  town  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Xassau,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Taunus,  three  miles  northeast  of  Homburg. 
It  was  founded  in  16S7  by  thirty-two  Huguenot 
families,  and  its  inhabitants  still  speak  French. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a  village  of  Allegheny  county, 
N.  Y.  It  is  the  seat  of  Baxter's  Musical  University, 
and  has  an  academy  and  a  furnace. 

FRIEZE,  a  thick,  coarse  woolen  cloth  having  a 
shaggy  nap  on  one  side,  much  used  for  making 
rough  cloaks  and  jackets  since  the  14th  century. 
Hand-woven  friezes  are  still  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land, whence  they  are  exported  for  overcoating. 

FRIGATE :  originally,  a  long,  narrow  vessel  of 
the  Mediterranean,  propelled  by  oars  and  sails, 
used  on  occasions  when  speed  was  requisite.  The 
name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  men-of-war 
which  were  employed  in  the  wars  of  the  18th  and 
early  part  of  the  i9th  centuries. 

FRIGGA :  in  Northern  mythology,  a  goddess  who 
seems  to  have  occupied  an  analogous  position  to 
that  of  Venus  in  Roman  mythology.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Odin,  and  was  also  the  goddess  of  the  earth 
and  of  marriage,  being  frequently  confounded,  and 
latterly  quite  identified,  with  Freyja.  She  was  the 
only  Scandinavian  deity  placed  among  the  stars ; 
Orion's  belt,  in  Swedish,  being  called  Frigga's  dis- 
tafif.    From  her  Friday  takes  its  name. 

FRINGES:  in  optics,  those  colored  bands  of  dif- 
fraction which  appear  when  a  beam  of  light  passes 
the  clean  edge  of  a  screen,  or  is  transmitted 
through  a  slit  or  hole. 

FRINGE  TREE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Oleace.r,  consisting  of  small  trees  or 
large  shrubs,  natives  of  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  New  Holland.  The  popular  fringe  tree  or 
snowflower  found  in  the  United  States  sometimes 
attains  the  height  of  30  and  40  feet,  has  opposite, 
oval  leaves  6  or  7  inches  long,  and  numerous  snow- 
white  flowers  in  panieled  racemes.  The  limb  of 
the  carolla  is  divided  into  four  long  linear  seg- 
ments ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  drupe.  The  tree  is  fre- 
quently cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

FRITH,  or  Firth,  an  arm  or  channel  of  the  sea 
that  is  passed  or  crossed ;  the  opening  of  a  river 
into  the  sea. 

FRITH.  WiLT.iAM  Powell,  an  English  artist, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1S19.  His  numerous  pro- 
ductions have  been  popular  from  the  interest  of 
their  subjects  and  their  obvious  dramatic  point, 
and  have  been  made  widely  known  by  means  of 
engravings;  as  Othdlo  and  Di'sdi'mono.  Rnmngate 
Stands,  The  Derby  Day,  and  others.     In  18.n2  he  be- 


came a  Royal  Academician,  and  in  1890  was,  by  his 
desire,  placed  on  the  retired  list.  His  Autohiog- 
rnphii  and  Reminiscences  were  published  in  1887  and 
1888." 

FRITILLARY,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Liliace^.  herbaceous,  bulbous-rooted,  with 
bell-shaped  perianth  of  six  distinct  segments,  each 
having  a  conspicuous  honey-pore  at  the  base. 
There  are  about  twenty  species,  chiefly  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Many  varieties 
are  in  cultivation  ;  the  best  known  is  the  Crown 
Imperial,  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  north  of  India. 

FRITILLARY,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of 
species  of  butterfly,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
coloring  of  their  wings  to  that  of  the  petals  of  the 
fritillary.  This  resemblance  appears  only  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  wings,  the  under  side  being  often 
remarkable  for  metallic  brilliancy. 

FROBISHER  BAY,  an  inlet  opening  westward 
near  the  mouth  of  Davis  Strait  into  the  territory 
called  by  Frobisher  Meta  Incognita,  at  the  southern 
end  of  Baflin  Land.  It  is  about  two  humdred  miles 
long  by  above  twenty  wide,  with  rugged  mountain- 
ous shores.  It  was.  till  HalTs  voyage,  called  Fro- 
bisher Strait,  being  erroneously  regarded  as  a  pas- 
sage into  Hudson  Bay. 

FRCEBEL,  Julius,  nephew  of  Friedrich  Fro^bcl, 
the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  was  boriL 
at  Griesheim,  Germany,  July  16,  1806.  and  studied 
in  the  Universities  of  Munich,  Jena,  and  Berlin. 
He  was  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Zurich  from 
1833  to  1844 ;  afterwards  edited  a  radical  political 
paper;  removed  to  Prussia,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  for  political  reasons ;  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  was  elected  to  the  German 
Congress  at  Frankfort ;  was  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  an  attempt  to  excite  a  revo- 
lution in  Vienna,  but  was  pardoned.  He  subse- 
quently traveled  for  several  years  in  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  California,  returning  to 
Germany  as  a  naturalized  American  citizen.  In 
1862  he  was  an  editor  in  Vienna,  in  1867  founded  a 
journal  in  Munich,  in  1873  was  made  consul  of  the 
German  empire  at  Smyrna,  and  in  1876  was  trans- 
ferred to  Algiers  in  the  same  capacity.  Among 
his  publications  are  Seven  Years'  Travel  in  Central 
America  and  the  Far  West  (1859) ;  Theorie  der  Politik 
(1861-64);  Die  Geschichtspunite  itnd  Aufgaben  der 
Politik  (1878) ;  and  Die  Realistische  Weltajuitht  und 
die  utilitarische  Civilisation  (1881). 

FROG.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  795. 

FROGBIT  [Hydrocliaris  morsus-ran^),  a  small 
aquatic  plant  of  the  order  Hydrocharidace.v.  allied 
to  the  water-soldier  (Stratiotes),  but  with  floating 
leaves. 

FROGGED,  a  term  used  in  regard  to  uniforms, 
and  applied  to  a  coat  ornamented  or  fastened  with 
frogs. 

FROG-SPITTLE,  a  popular  name  for  various 
fresh-water  alga>,  which  form  green  floating-masses 
in  streams  and  ditches.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  a  frothy  substance  often  seen  on  plants  which  is 
secreted  and  exuded  by  insects  of  various  families 
of  the  Hemiptera. 

FROHSDORF.  a  village  in  Lower  Austria  30 
miles  south  of  Vienna,  on  the  river  Leitha.  and 
near  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  splendid  castle,  which  acquired  a  kind  of  politi- 
cal importance  through  its  having  been  from  1844 
to  1SS3  the  rendezvous  of  the  elder  Bourbon  party 
and  the  residence  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 

FROND,  a  term  used  in  botany  to  designate  the 
leaves  of  cryptogamous  plants.  The  term  leaf  is 
now  very  generally  used  even  as  to  mosses,  ferns, 
etc.,  and  the  term  ihallus  is  employed  as  to  lichens. 
In  the  case  of  many  Alg.r  the  term  frond  is  often 
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used  to  designate  the  whole  plant  except  its  organs 
of  reproduction. 

FRONTENAC,  Louis  de  Buade,  Comte  de  (1620- 
98),  a  governor  of  New  France.  At  fifteen  he 
entered  the  army,  and  in  1672,  having  gained  a 
high  military  reputation,  was  made  governor  of 
Canada,  with  all  the  other  countries  included 
under  the  name  of  New  France.  For  a  time  he 
ruled  alone,  and  when  the  court  sent  him  a  col- 
league in  the  person  of  Duchesneau,  bitter 
quarrels  ensued.  In  1082  both  were  recalled,  and 
Frontenac  for  a  while  lived  in  retirement.  In  1689 
the  Marquis  de  Denonville,  then  governor,  waged 
against  the  Iroquois  a  war  meant  to  humble,  but 
which  served  only  to  enrage  them,  and  they  spread 
blood  and  havoc  everywhere.  Frontenac  was  re- 
turned to  Canada  to  restore  peace,  and  accom- 
plished-this  end  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  He 
continued  to  rule  until  his  death,  and  his  name 
stands  in  the  annals  of  the  colony  as  that  of  the 
most  remarkable  man  who  ever  represented  the 
crown  of  France  in  America. 

FRONTISPIECE,  the  name  generally  given  to 
an  engraved  and  decorated  title-page  of  a  volume, 
or  an  engraving  placed  opposite  the  title-page. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  front  or  prin- 
cipal face  of  a  liuilding. 

FROSINOXE  (.Frusino  of  the  Volscians),  a  town 
of  Italy,  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Rome  by  rail, 
with  remains  of  an  ancient  amphitheater.  Popula- 
tion, 7,018. 

FROSTBURG,  a  village  of  Allegheny  county, 
Md.,  located  on  a  plateau  between  Dan's  and 
Savage  mountains,  1,792  feet  above  sea-level  and 
over  the  coal-basin  of  Western  Maryland.  The 
village  has  a  fire-brick  manufactory  and  foun- 
dries. 

FROTH-FLY,  also  called  Froth-Hopper,  Feog- 
HoppER,  Frog-Spit,  numerous  insects  parasitic  on 
plants,  on  which  the  larvre  and  pupre  are  found 
surrounded  by  a  frothy  spittle.  They  are  of  the 
family  C'cadellidfe,  order  Hiimoptera,  and  are  related 
to  the  amphides,  cicadas,  and  lantern-tlies.  The 
family,  which  is  large,  consists  of  plant  parasites, 
mostly  small  in  size,  often  very  beautiful  in  form 
and  color.  The  young  stages,  which  are  very  like 
the  adults,  except  in  the  absence  of  developed 
wings,  suck  their  plant  hosts,  and  thereupon  sur- 
round themselves  with  the  familiar  froth  which 
issues  from  the  hind  end  of  the  gut,  and  which  is 
popularly  called  cuckoo-spit  or  frog-spittle,  from 
fancies  entertained  as  to  its  origin.  It  is  some- 
times so  abundant,  on  willows  for  instance,  that 
it  drops  from  the  branches.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  helped  by  an  exudation  from  the  wounded 
plants.  The  adults  have  long  hind-legs,  and  are 
able  to  hop  about  with  some  activity. 

FROTHINGHAM,  N.\tuaniel  L.\ngdon  {179.3- 
1870),  an  American  clergyman.  For  a  while  he 
■was  an  instructor  in  Harvard  University,  and 
from  1815  to  ISoO  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational churcli  (Unitarian)  in  Boston.  He  con- 
tributed to  various  religious  periodicals,  and  pub- 
lished, besides  many  sermons.  Deism  or  Christuni- 
ity  (1845);  Sermons  in  the  Order  of  a  Twelve-month 
(1852) ;  and  Metrical  Pieces,  Translated  and  Original 
(1855). 

FROTHINGHAM,  Octavius  Brcoks,  an  Ameri- 
can author,  born  in  1822.  In  1847  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  North  church  (Unitarian)  at  Salem, 
Mass.  In  l.S.5.5-.5i)  he  was  pastor  in  .lerspy  City,  N.  .1., 
and  in  1860-79  had  charge  of  the  Third  Unita- 
rian Congregational  Church,  New  York  city.  In  1881 
he  withdrew  from  specific  connection  with  any 
church,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Mr. 
Frothingham  has  contributed  to  various   pe 'iodi- 


cals,  and  published,  besides  more  than  150  sermons, 
atories  frojyi  the  Lips  of  tlie  Teacher  (1863);  Stories 
from  the  Old  Testament  (1864);  Child's  Book  of  Reli- 
gion (1866);  The  Religion  of  Humanity  (1S73);  Life 
of  Theodore  Parker  (1874) ;  Transcendentalism  inXew 
England  (1876);  The  Cradle  of  the  Christ  (1S77); 
Life  of  Gcrrit  Smith  (1878);  Life  of  George  Ripley 
(1882);  and  Memoir  of  William  Henry  Channing 
(1886). 

FROTHINGHAM,  Richard  (1812-80),  an  Ameri- 
can historian.  For  years  he  was  proprietor,  and  in 
1852-65  managing  editor,  of  the  Boston,  Mass., 
"  Post."  In  1839, 1840, 1842, 1849  and  1850  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in 
1851-53  was  mayor  of  Charlestown.  For  several 
years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  He  is  the  author  of  History  of 
Charleston-n  (1848);  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston 
(1849);  The  Command  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
(1850);  Life  of  GeneralJoseph  Warren  (1865);  Trib- 
Kte  to  Thomas  Starr  King  (1865);  and  Rise  of  the  Re- 
public (1871) ;  besides  many  addresses  and  pamph- 
lets. 

FROUDE,  James  Anthony,  an  eminent  English 
historian,  youngest  son  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Totnes,  born  at  Darlington,  Devonshire,  April  23, 
1818.  He  was  educated  at  ^Vestminster  and  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Exe- 
ter College  in  1842.  He  took  deacon's  orders  in 
1844,  but  having  altered  his  religious  views  he 
wrote  in  1848  a  work  entitled  The  Nemesis  of  Faith, 
in  which  the  solemnity  and  sadness  of  religious 
scepticism  are  relieved  by  a  singularly  tender  and 
earnest  humanity.  The  book  was  written  with 
great  power,  and  cost  Fronde  his  fellowship  and  an 
educational  appointment  in  Tasmania.  For  the  next 
few  years  he  employed  himself  in  writing  for  "Fra- 
zer's  Magazine"  and  the  "Westminster  Review,"  and 
in  1856  issued  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  History  oj 
England  from  theFall  ofWolsey  to  tlieDefeat  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  completed  in  12  volumes  in  1869.  In 
this  work  Fronde  displays  supreme  literary  ability, 
but,  like  Macaulay,  who  in  the  art  of  making  his- 
tory as  facinating  as  fiction  is  his  only  rival,  he  is  a 
man  of  letters  first  and  an  historian  afterwards,  and 
the  defects  of  his  merits  have  sadly  impaired  the 
permanent  value  of  his  work ;  his  views  of  men 
and  motives  are  always  distorted  by  being  seen 
through  19th  century  spectacles;  and  these,  more- 
over, spectacles  of  his  own.  Four  volumes  of 
brilliant  essays  and  papers,  entitled  Short  Studies 
on  Great  Subjerts,  appeared  between  1867  and  1882. 
He  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University  in 
1869,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  His  next 
history,  in  13  volumes  (1871-74),  was  The  English  in 
Ireland  in  the  ISth  Century.  In  1874,  and  again  in 
1875,  Froude  visited  the  South  African  colonies  on 
a  mission  from  the  home  government,  and  pub- 
lished his  impressions  in  Tu:o  Lectures  on  Soulli  Af- 
rica, inl.S80.  AsCarlyle's  literary  executor  Froude 
edited  his  Reminiscences  in  1881,  Mrs.  Carlisle's  Lrt- 
ters  in  three  volumes,  in  1882,  and  Carlyle's  own 
Life  in  four  volumes  (1882-84).  Among  his  several 
later  works  are  Tim  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy,  publislied 
in  1889,  an  historical  romance  of  Irish  life  toward 
the  close  of  the  18th  century ;  and  a  Life  of  Lord 
Beaconsfieid,  in  1890. 

FROZEN  STRAIGHT,  a  passage  about  15  miles 
wide,  separating  Southampton  Island,  in  the  nortli 
of  Hudson  Bay,  from  Melville  Peninsula. 

FRYE,  Wiu.iam  Pierce,  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor, born  in  1831,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
Jlaine,  18.50;  studied  and  practiced  law;  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  in  1861,  '62,  and  '(i7; 
was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lewiston  in  lS66-()7_; 
was  attorney-general  of  tlie  state  of  Maine  in  18(i7 
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'6S,  and  '69 ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Republican  Executive  Committee  in  IsTl",  reelected 
in  1S76.  and  in  ISJ^O  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Bow- 
doin  College ;  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
Bates  College  in  July,  ISSl,  and  the  same  degree 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  ISSfi ;  was  a  presidential 
elector  in  18t>4;  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Re- 
publican conventions  in  1S72,  '76,  and  'sO;  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee of  Maine  in  place  of  Hon.  J.  G.Blaine,  resigned 
in  November,  ISSl  ;  was  elected  a  Representative 
in  the  42d,  43d.  44th,  4oth,  46th  and  47th  Con- 
gresses;  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
as  a  Republican  to  till  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  James  G.  Blaine,  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  took  his  seat  March,  ISSl,  and  was 
reelected  in  1SS3,  and  again  in  18S8.  His  term  of 
service  will  expire  March  3, 1S95. 

FRL'CTED.  Trees  when  represented  as  bearing 
fruit  are  said,  heraldicallv,  to  be  fructed. 

FR  L'CTIFICATION,  a  term  frequently  employed 
in  cryptogamic  botany,  sometimes  to  denote  the 
whole  reproductive  system,  and  sometimes  the 
fruit  itself. 

FRUIT-PIGEON  (.Carpophaga),  a  genus  of  pig- 
eons, including  about  fifty  species,  distributed  over 
the  whole  Australian  and  Oriental  regions,  but 
much  more  abundant  in  the  former.  They  live 
in  forests,  are  well  adapted  for  arboreal  life,  and 
feed  on  fruits.  The  gape  is  wide ;  the  coloring  of 
the  plumage  brilliant.  The  term  fruit-pigeon  is 
also  extended  to  members  of  other  genera — treron, 
alectnsnas,  ^^tc. 

FRUITPORT,  a  summer  resort  and  center  of  a 
fruit  region  in  Muskegon  county,  Mich.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Grand  River.  It  has  a  magnetic  mineral 
spring. 

FRUSTUM :  in  geometry,  the  part  of  a  solid  next 
the_base,  left  on  cutting  off  the  top  by  a  plane  par- 
allel to  the  base.  The  frustum  of  a  sphere  or  sphe- 
roid, however,  is  any  part  of  these  solids  comprised 
between  two  circular  sections,  and  the  middle  frus- 
tum of  a  sphere  is  that  whose  ends  are  equal  cir- 
cles, having  the  center  of  a  sphere  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  equally  distant  from  both  ends. 

FRYKEN,  a  lake,  or  rather  chain  of  lakes,  in 
Sweden,  si  retching  from  north  to  south  over  a  dis- 
tance of  about  40  miles  and  discharging  into  Lake 
Wenner  by  the  Nors.  They  are  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Sweden. 

FRYXELL,  Anders,  a  Swedish  historian,  born 
Feb.  7,  1795,  in  Dalsland,  died  at  Stockholm,  March 
21.  ISSl.  He  took  priest's  orders  in  1S20,  and  in 
1828  became  rector  of  a  gymnasium  in  Stockholm. 
From  1S47  until  his  death  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  literary  pursuits.  His  reputation  rests 
upon  BerdtleUer  ur  Svenskn  Historien  ("Narratives 
from  Swedish  History"  (46  vols.,  Stockholm,  1832- 
80).  These  narratives,  largely  biographical  in 
form,  soon  obtained  popularity  in  Sweden,  and 
parts  of  them  have  been  translated  into  almost  all 
European  languages.  Another  work,  Con^pirncies 
of  the  Suedish  Aristocrafy  (4  vols.  Upsala,  1845—50), 
was  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  accusations  urged 
against  that  class  by  Geiger  and  others,  and  in- 
volved Fryxell  in  a  keen  controversy  with  the  dem- 
ocratic liberal  party  in  Sweden.  Besides  tUese 
works  he  wrote  a  Contribution  in  the  History  of  the 
Literature  of  Sweden   (9  vols.,  1860-62). 

FUCA,  or  Jv\s  de  Frc.\,  Str.\it,  a  passage  sepa- 
rating the  State  of  Washington  from  Vancouver 
Island,  and  connecting  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia.  It  contains  several  islands,  one  of 
which,  San  Juan,  became  the  subject  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  Srates.the  ques- 
tion being  whether  it  belonged  to  Washington  ,then 


a  territory)  or  to  British  Columbia.  In  1872  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  as  arbiter,  decided  that  the 
line  of  boundary  should  be  ran  through  the  Strait 
of  Haro,  west  of  San  Juan,  thus  awarding  that 
island  to  the  United  States,  and  it  and  several 
neighboring  islands  now  form  a  county  of  Wash- 
ington. The  county  of  San  Juan  had  in  18S0  a  popu- 
lation of  948. 

FUCACE.E,  a  group  of  coarse  olive-green  sea- 
weeds, belonging  to  the  Odsporea\  About  500  species 
are  known,  growing  mostly  in  saltwater.  Some  at- 
tain a  great  size ;  Macrocystis  pyrifera  is  said  to 
have  fronds  500  to  1,500  feet  in  length.  Most  of  the 
Fucacese  contain  iodine  in  great  quantity.  They 
are  also  valuable  for  the  soda  which  they  contain. 

FUEL.  See  Br:tannica,  VoL  IX,  p.  S07. 

FUENTE-ALAMO,  a  town  of  Spain,  18  miles 
south  of  Murcia.  It  is  at  the  northern  base  of  a 
range  of  hills,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
canal  of  Murcia.     Population.  SOS. 

FUENTE  DE  OVEJUNA.  a  small  walled  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  is  situated  on 
the  crest  and  sides  of  a  conical  hill,  between  two 
of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Guadiata.  It  has 
manufactories  of  linens,  woolens,  and  leather.  Pop- 
ulation, 2,919. 

FUENTES  DE  ONORO  (the  Fountains  of  Honor), 
a  small  village  of  Salamanca,  Spain,  on  the  Portu- 
guese frontier,  14  miles  west  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
This  place  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
important  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War,  between 
the  French  under  Massena  and  the  English  under 
Wellington. 

FUERTE  DE  ANDALGALA,  or  Asdalgala,  a 
town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  province  of 
Catamarca,  75  miles  north  of  Catamarca,  in  a 
mountainous  district.    Population,  3.073. 

FL'ERTE,  or  Villa  del  Fuekte,  a  to\vn  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Sinaloa,75  miles  north  of  Sinaloa, 
on  the  Rio  del  Fuerte.  It  is  a  place  of  commercial 
importance.     Population,  5,000. 

FUGARA,  a  name  applied  to  a  stop  of  small 
scale,  in  organs,  made  of  wood  or  metal.  In  tone  it 
is  as  piercing  as  the  gaiyiha,  but  much  clearer. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAWS.  See  United  States, 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  747,  751,  768,  770. 

FL'GLEMAN,  an  intelligent  soldier  placed  in 
front  of  a  line  of  men  at  drill  to  give  the  time  and 
an  example  of  the  motions  in  the  manual  and  pla- 
toon exercises. 

FUH-HE,  or  Fch-He-She,  the  first  of  the  fire 
emperors  of  China  who  flourished  in  the  mythologi- 
cal period.  He  instructed  the  people  in  rearing 
cattle,  and  invented  the  eight  combinations  of  four 
strokes  to  express  the  changes  of  Nature.  His 
chief  invention  was  that  of  letters,  which  he  copied 
from  the  back  of  a  dragon   rising   from   the  deep. 

FUHNEN,  the  largest  of  the  Danish  islands  after 
Seeland,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Little  Belt, 
on  the  north  by  Odensee  Fjord,  on  the  east  by  the 
Great  Belt,  and  on  the  south  by  the  island  of 
Langeland.  The  coast  is  rugged  and  much  indented 
with  bays,  but  the  interior  is  generally  flat.  It  is 
fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  producing  abundant 
crops  of  cereals.  Barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  flax, 
and  hemp  are  grown  in  large  quantities;  honey 
is  also  largely  exported.  The  Fvihnen  horses  are 
in  great  request,  and  a  large  number  of  them  are 
annually  sent  out  of  the  island.  Population,  2l>4,- 
904. 

FULAHS,  a  people  of  the  Soudan,  extending 
from  Senegal  in  the  west  to  Darfur  in  the  east,  and 
from  Timbuktu  and  Haussa  in  the  north  to  Joruba 
and  .\damawa  in  the  south.  Their  ethnographic 
relations  are  not  yet  definitely  settled,  some  ally- 
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ing  them  with  the  Soudan  negroes,  some  with  the 
Nuba  of  the  Xile  region,  and  others  regarding 
them  as  an  isolated  race.  There  appear  to  be 
two  distinct  branches,  a  dark-skinned  division, 
having  its  center  in  Bornu  and  Adamawa,  and  an 
olive-skinned  division,  occurring  chiefly  in  Sokoto. 
All  are  strong  and  well-built,  with  long  hair  and 
regular  Caucasian  features.  They  are  very  intelli- 
gent, have  a  frank,  free  bearing,  are  trustworthy, 
possess  considerable  self-respect  and  decision  of 
character,  and  are  devoutly  religious.  These  peo- 
ple are  also  industrious,  their  occupations  being 
agricultural,  trading,  and  cattle-raising;  they  also 
■work  iron  and  silver,  manufacture  articles  of  wood 
and  leather,  and  weave  various  durable  fabrics. 
They  probably  number  from  seven  to  eight  millions, 
and  almost  all  their  towns  contain  mosques  and 
schools. 

FULCRUM,  in  mechanics,  is  the  prop  or  fixed 
point  on  which  a  lever  moves. 

FULGURITES,  tubes  formed  of  vitrified  sand 
and  found  in  sand  banks,  and  in  soils  consisting 
chiefly  of  silicious  sand.  They  are  attributed  to 
the  action  of  lightning  melting  and  vitrifying  the 
sand.  They  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  their  internal  surface  is  of  a 
perfectly  glassy  substance,  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass,  and  to  give  fire  with  steel.  They  usually 
descend  vertically,  but  sometimes  obliquely  in  the 
sand,  become  narrower  downwards,  and  occasion- 
ally branch  towards  the  bottom.  The  effects  of 
lightning  seem  to  be  exhibited  also  in  some  places 
on  rocks  by  vitrification  and  the  production  of  a 
sort  of  enamel,  sometimes  assuming  the  form  of 
beads. 

FULLER,  Richard  (1804-76),  an  American 
Baptist  clergyman.  He  was  admitted  to  the  South 
Carolina  Vjar,  and  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. Subsequently  he  entered  the  Baptist  min- 
istry and  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Beaufort,  S. 
C.  In  1S46  he  was  called  to  the  Baptist  church  in 
Baltimore,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  published  Sermons;  Letters;  Argument  on 
Baptist  and  CUjse  Communion;  and  a  Psalmist. 

FULLER,  S,\R.\H  M.\RG.\RET,  Marchioness  Ossoli 
(1810-50),  an  American  authoress.  For  a  while 
she  taught  school  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Providence, 
E.  I.,  and  in  1844  went  to  New  York  as  literary 
critic  of  the  "  Tribune."  In  1846  she  visited  Europe, 
where  she  met  many  of  the  foremost  people  in  the 
literary,  social,  political,  and  reformatory  world, 
and  in  1847  married  Giovanni  Angelo,  Marquis 
Ossoli.  She  entered  with  zeal  into  the  Italian 
struggle  for  independence  in  1849,  and  her  conduct 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French  was  of  the 
most  heroic,  humane,  and  tender  kind.  In  May, 
1850,  with  her  husband  and  son,  she  sailed  for 
America,  but  the  vessel  was  wrecked  off  Fire  Island 
Beach,  L.  I.,  and  all  on  board  perished.  Besides 
many  contributions  to  magazines  and  papers,  she 
wrote  Summer  on  the  Lakes  (1843);  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (1S44) ;  and  Papers  on  Literature 
and  Art  (1855). 

FL'LLERTOX,  the  county-seat  of  Nance  county, 
Neb.  It  is  the  seat  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

FULLERTON,  L.^dy  Georgi.\na,  writer  of  re- 
ligious novels,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  Granville, 
born  in  ■Staffordshire,  Sept.  23, 1812,  died  at  Bourne- 
mouth, Jan.  19,  1885.  In  1833  she  married  Alex- 
ander FuUerton,  and  two  years  afterward  published 
her  first  story,  Ellen  Middleton.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Tractarian  movement  she  became  in 
1844  a  convert  to  Boman  Catholicism.  The  rest 
of  her  life  was  devoted  to  charitable  works  and 
the  composition  of  religious  stories,  among   which 


was  Grantley  Manor;  Constance  Sherwood;  A  Stormy 
Life;  Mrs.  Gerald's  Niece;  and  Gold-digger  and  Other 

FUL:^riXIC  ACID  has  never  been  isolated  in 
the  hydrated  form,  but  its  formula  doubtless  is 
C^N-H-0-,  the  hydrogen  acting  the  part  of  a  base. 
See  E.xPLOsivES,  Britannica,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  808. 

FL'LNEK,  a  town  of  ^loravia,  ten  miles  from 
Neutitschein,  with  a  Capuchin  convent,  and  manu- 
factories of  silk,  cloth,  and  fezes.  It  was  formerly 
a  principal  seat  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  and 
gave  its  name  to  Fulneck  in  Yorkshire,  near  Brad- 
ford, England,  where  a  Moravian  settlement  was 
established  in  1748. 

FULTON,  a  post-town  in  Fulton  township,  White- 
side county.  111.,  an  important  railroad  junction 
and  the  depot  of  much  grain  from  AVisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, and  northwestern  Illinois.  It  has  a  large 
elevator,  carriage,  pipe,  and  stoneware  factories, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Northern  Illinois  College. 

FULTON,  a  city  of  Fulton  county,  Ky.,  contains 
two  seminaries,  and  establishments  where  cotton- 
ginning  and  wool-carding  are  carried  on,  and 
where  wagons,  tobacco,  lumber,  and  flour  are 
manufactured. 

FULTON,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Callaway 
county.  Mo.  It  contains  Westminster  College, 
State  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the 
insane,  and  two  State  institutions  under  Presby- 
terian control. 

FULTON,  a  village  of  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
Oswego  River,  12  miles  from  Oswego.  It  has  good 
water-power,  several  manufactories,  and  a  semi- 
nary. 

FL'LTON,  JoHX,  an  American  P.  E.  clergyman, 
born  in  Scotland  in  1834.  He  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1853.  and  took  priest's  orders  in  1858.  He 
has  devoted  much  time  to  study  regarding  the  canon 
law,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  canonists  in  his  de- 
nomination. He  resides  in  St.  Louis.  Among  his 
works  are  Letters  on  Christian  Unit i/  {IS&S)  ;  Index 
Canonum  (1872);  Laws  of  Marriage  (1883);  and 
Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States. 

FULTONVILLE,  a  village  of  Montgomery 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  Erie 
Canal,  40  miles  west  of  Albany.  It  has  steam  mills, 
an  elevator,  a  foundry,  and  machine  shops. 

FUM,  or  Fung,  the  Chinese  Phcenix,  one  of  the 
four  symbolical  animals  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  Chinese  empire.  Its  appearance  indicates  an 
age  of  universal  virtue,  the  influence  of  which  has 
extended  throughout  creation.  It  is  supposed  to 
originate  from  the  element  of  fire,  and  to  be  born 
in  the  Tan-heue,  or  Hill  of  the  Fiery  Halo  of  the 
Sun.  According  to  Chinese  history  it  has  occa- 
sionally appeared,  and  a  celebrated  female  flute- 
player,  named  Lung-Yu,  is  said  to  have  enticed 
it  from  heaven  with  her  music  and  then  fled  away 
with  it. 

FUMIGATING  PASTILS  are  composed  of  va- 
rious ingredients,  which,  by  their  smoldering  com- 
bustion, evolve  agreeable  odors.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  taking  benzoin  and  dry  balsam  of  Peru, 
each  16  parts,  sandal-wood,  4  parts,  labdanum,  1 
part,  charcoal  from  limetree  wood,  96  parts,  nitrate 
of  potash,  2  parts,  and  mucilage  of  tragacanth, 
enough  to  form  the  mixture  into  a  paste,  from  which 
conical  pastils  are  to  be  made  by  a  small  mold. 

FUMIGATION,  the  cleansing  or  medicating  of 
the  air  of  an  apartment  by  means  of  vapors,  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  infec- 
tious poisons  from  clothing  and  furniture.  Most  of 
the  methods  of  fumigation  formerly  employed 
have  little  real  value,  and  are  to  be  looked  on 
chiefly  as  grateful  to  the  senses;  as,  for  instance, 
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the  burning  of  frankincense.  For  the  really  active 
processes,  see  Disinfectants,  Britannica,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  258. 

FUNCTUS  OFFICIO  (in?.,  "having  discharged  a 
duty"),  a  term  applied  in  law  to  an  agent  whose 
legal  authority  has  been  exercised  and  thereby 
terminated. 

FUNDAMENTAL  BASS :  in  music,  the  root  or 
fundamental  note  of  the  harmony. 

FUNDI,  a  kind  of  grain  much  cultivated  in  the 
west  of  Africa.  It  is  light  and  nutritious ,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  food  for  invalids. 

FUNGIBLES,  movable  effects  which  perish  by 
being  used,  and  which  are  estimated  by  weight, 
number,  and  measure,  such  as  corn,  wine,  or 
money.  Things  are  fungible  when  their  place  can 
be  adequately  supplied  by  other  individuals  of  the 
same  class,  as  where  a  sum  of  money  is  repaid  by 
means  of  other  coins  than  those  in  which  it 
was  received.  Thus  jewels,  paintings,  and  works 
of  art  are  not  fungibles, because  their  value  differs 
in  each  individual  of  the  species  without  possess- 
ing any  common  standard. 

FUNGUS  (ia(.,  "a  mushroom"],  a  term  applied 
in  pathology  and  surgery  to  exuberant  granula- 
tions or  ulcerating  tumor  growths,  when  they 
project  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  mushroom  above 
the  surface  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  where 
they  are  situated.  The  conditions  giving  rise  to 
this  appearance  occur  especially  in  connection 
with  the  testicle  and  the  brain.  Tumors  in  which 
it  occurs  are  frequently  cancerous.  The  name  also 
occurs  in  pathology  in  its  true  botanical  sense,  for 
Actinomycosis,  Favus.  Ringworm,  etc.,  are  pro- 
duced by  parasitic  fungi. 

FUNKIA,  so  called  after  a  Prussian  botanist 
and  herbalist  (1771-18.39).  and  sometimes  known 
in  English  as  Plantain-lilies,  a  genus  of  LiUacese 
allied  to  the  day-lilies  {Hemerocalis).  Since  their 
introduction  from  China  in  1790,  the  five  or  six 
species  have  been  largely  and  increasingly  culti- 
vated, not  only  in  greenhouses,  but  in  shrubberies 
and  borders,  or  in  rockwork,  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable beauty  of  their  masses  of  large  broadly 
ovate  or  cordate,  often  variegated  leaves.  They 
are  easily  propagated  by  division  of  the  tuberous 
crown,  and  thrive  best  in  deep  soil  well  manured. 

FUNNEL:  in  vessels,  the  iron  tube  designed  to 
convey  away  above  the  deck  the  smoke  and  gases 
set  at  liberty  during  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  the 
boiler  flues,  and  also  from  its  height  to  afford  a  suf- 
ficient draft  to  the  furnaces. 

FUNNEL,  a  conical  vessel  terminating  in  a 
tube  and  used  for  pouring  liquids  into  narrow- 
mouthed  vessels,  and  in  laboratories  for  filtering. 
For  common  purposes  funnels  are  made  of  tin- 
plate  or  copper,  but  when  for  corrosive  liquids, 
they  are  made  of  glass  or  earthenware. 

FUNNY  BONE,  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  in  most 
persons  is  so  little  protected  where  it  passes  be- 
hind the  internal  condyle  the  projection  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus  at  the  inner  side)  to  the 
forearm,  that  it  is  often  affected  by  blows  on  that 
part.  The  tingling  sensation  which  is  then  felt  to 
shoot  down  the  forearm  to  the  fingers  has  given 
rise  to  the  name. 

FUR.   See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  83r.. 

FUR,  the  term  applied  to  the  incrustation  which 
is  formed  in  the  interior  of  vessels,  tea-kettles, 
boilers  of  steam  engines,  etc., when  calcareous  water 
has  been  boiled  in  them  for  a  considerable  time. 

FURFURAMIDE,  FcKFrRiNE,  and  Firfirol. 
When  starch,  sugar,  or  bran  is  acted  upon  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  the  dis- 
tillate contains  not  only  formic  acid,  but  also  a 
small  quantity  of  an  essential  oil,  which,  after  being 


purified  by  redistillation,  is  colorless,  has  a  fragrant 
odor  somewhat  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  when  dissolved  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  forms  a 
beautiful  purple  liquid.  This  oil  is  termed  fur- 
furol.  If  furfurol  be  treated  with  ammonia,  it  is 
converted  into  (urfuramide,  which  occurs  in  color- 
less crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. If  furfuramide  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
potash,  it  dissolves,  its  elements  assume  a  new  ar- 
rangement, and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits 
long  silky  needles  of  a  powerfully  alkaline  base, 
furfurine,  which  is  isomeric  with  furfuramide.  It 
is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids,  and  on  adding  ammonia 
to  these  solutions  the  alkaloid  is  precipitated  un- 
changed. 

FURLONG,  a  measure  of  length,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  mile,  or  220  yards. 

FURLOUGH,  a  military  term  signifying  leave  of 
absence.  Non-commissioned  officers  and  private 
soldiers  on  furlough  must  be  provided  with  a  pass, 
or  they  are  liable  to  be  seized  and  dealt  with  as  de- 
serters. 

FURNEAUX  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in 
Bass's  Strait.  They  are  numerous,  the  largest 
being  35  miles  in  length,  10  miles  in  breadth.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  the  vegetation  feeble. 

FURNES,  a  small  town  of  Belgium,  near  Dun- 
kirk. Four  important  lines  of  canal  meet  at  this 
town,  and  it  has  tanneries  and  linen  manufactures, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  hops 
and  cheese.     Population,  5,322. 

FURNESS,  HoR.\CE  Howard,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  1833.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1854,  traveled  three  years  in  Europe,  and  in  1859 
was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  He  has 
been  a  diligent  student  of  Shakespeare,  and  under- 
took the  editing  of  a  new  rarlorum  edition,  several 
volumes  of  which  have  been  issued. 

FURNESS.  AViLLiAM  Henry,  an  American  Con- 
gregational L'nitarian  clergyman,  born  in  1802.  In 
1825  he  was  ordained  to  the  First  C.  U.  church  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1875, 
when  he  retired  from  the  ministry.  From  1845  to 
1847  he  edited  an  annual  called  "The  Diadem."  He 
is  the  author  of  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels  (1S35) ; 
Jesus  a7id  His  Biographers  (ISSS);  Domestic  Worship 
(1842);  A  History  of  Jesus  (1850);  Discourses  (1^1 ; 
TTioughls  o?!  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus  of  Xa2a- 
reth  (1859);  The  Veil  Partly  Lifted  and  Jesus  Becom- 
ing Visible  (1864);  Tlie  Unconscious  Truth  of  the 
Four  Gospels  (1868);  Jesus  (1871;;-  The  Power  of 
Spirit  Manifest  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (1877);  The 
Story  of  the  Resurrection  Told  Once  More  (1885) ;  and 
Verses:  Traiislations  and  Hymns  (1886).  He  has 
also  translated  from  the  German  several  noted 
works. 

FURNITURE,  the  name  applied  to  an  organ-stop, 
or  register,  consisting  of  two  or  more  ranks  of  pipes 
to  each  note. 

FURNITURE.   See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  847. 

FL^RNIVALL,  Frederick  James,  an  English 
philologist,  born  at  Egham.  Surrey,  Feb.  4, 1825,  and 
graduated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1842.  He 
became  interested  in  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  men  of  London,  and  was  for  ten 
years  engaged  in  the  Working  Men's  College.  As 
secretary  of  the  Philological  Society,  he  edited 
Early  English  Poems  and  Lives  of  Saints  (1862),  and 
for  a  time  edited  the  society's  English  dictionary. 
He  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  editions  from 
earlv  and  middle  English  literature. 

FURY  AND  HECLA  STRAIT,  in  70°  X.  lat, 
separates  Melville  Peninsula  from  Cockburn  Island, 
and  connects  Fox  Channel  with  the  Gulf  of  Boothia. 
It  was  discovered  by  Parry  in  1822,  and  named  after 
his  ships. 
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FUSAN,  one  of  the  three  open  ports  of  Corea, 
on  the  southeast  shore  of  the  peninsula,  and  prac- 
tically a  Japanese  settlement,  under  a  treaty  of 
1876.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  Japanese 
hands,  and  in  1888,  of  2,(314  foreigners,  the  Japanese 
numbered  2,595.  The  imports  in  1887  (chiefly  Man- 
chester goods,  salt,  and  Japanese'wares)  ^vere  val- 
ued at  .$1159,000,  the  exports  (rice,  beans,  hides,  etc.), 
excluding  specie,  at  $394,000.  There  are  good  cus- 
tom stores,  and  regular  communication  by  steamers 
with  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  and  Vladivostok,  and  by 
telegraph  with  Seoul. 

FUSARA,  Lake  of,  a  small  lake  of  Italy,  eleven 
miles  west  of  Naples,  called  by  the  Romans  Arhe- 
rusia  Paltis.  It  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cumae,  and  during  the  Roman  empire  its  banks 
were  studded  with  villas.  Numerous  remains  of 
massive  buildings,  houses,  and  tombs  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighborhood.  The  water  of  the  lake 
is  brackish.  Oysters  have  been  cultivated  here 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

FUSILIERS,  formerly  soldiers  armed  with  a 
lighter  fusil  or  musket  than  the  rest  of  the  army; 
but  at  present  all  regiments  of  foot  carry  the  same 
pattern  of  rifle.  Fusilier  is,  therefore,  simply  an 
historical  title  borne  by  a  few  regiments  of  the 
British  army. 

FUSTEL  DE  COULANGES,  Numa  Denis,  born 
at  Paris,  March  18,  1830,  died  Sept.  12,  1889.  After 
filling  several  chairs  successively  at  Amiens,  Paris, 
and  Strasburg,  he  was  transferred  in  1875  to  the 
Ecole  Normale  at  Paris,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Institute  in  the  same  year.  His  earlier 
writings,  Memoire  sur  L'tU  de  Ohio  (1857),  and  Polube, 
oil  la  Grece  conquise  par  les  Romains  (1858)  had 
hardly  prepared  the  reading  public  for  the  alto- 
gether exceptional  importance  of  his  brilliant  book, 
La  Cite  Antique  ami ;  10th  ed.  1SS5),  which  threw 
a  flood  of  fresh  light  on  the  social  and  religious 
institutions  of  antiquity.  The  work  was  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy,  as  was  also  his  profoundly 
learned  and  luminous  Histoire  des  Institutions  Poli- 
tiques  de  I'Ancienne  France  (Vol.  I,  1875). 

FUSU8,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks 
nearly  allied  to  Murex,  having  a  spindle-shaped 
shell  with   a  very  elevated  spire,  the  first  whorl 


often  much  dilated,  and  a  straight  elongated  canaL 
The  whorls  are  not  crossed  by  varices,  as  in  Murex. 
About  100  existing  species  have  been  described,  and 
more  than  three  times  that  number  of  fossil  ones. 

FUTAK,  a  town  of  lower  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  the  Lower  Bacs,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube.  It  has  a  beautiful  castle  and  garden.  It 
produces  great  quantities  of  vegetables  and  to- 
bacco, and  has  an  extensive  trade  in  corn.  Popu- 
lation, 7,900. 

FUTTUHA,  or  Futwa,  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
district  of  Patna,  and  sub-presidency  of  Bengal, 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Punpun  and  the 
Ganges.  As  the  Ganges  is  here  deemed  peculiarly 
sacred,  Futtuha  is,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.  Popula- 
tion. 11,295. 

FL'TTYGURH,  a  military  cantonment  of  Fur- 
rackabad,  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  that 
city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  being  in  lati- 
tude 27°  22'  north,  and  longitude  79°  41'  east. 
Population.  10,335. 

FUTURE  STATE,  the  condition  of  the  future 
life,  which  will  continue  forever.  A  belief  in  im- 
mortality has  been  held  in  connection  with  a  belief 
in  God  by  all  nations  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
The  traditions  of  the  most  civilized  nations  favor 
the  belief  that  it  originated  in  divine  revelation, 
while  its  universality  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
has  its  foundation  in  the  innate  sentiments  of  our 
nature.  For  what  Christian  speculation  has  con- 
cluded about  a  future  state,  see  Eschatology, 
Britannica,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  535-538. 

FYAN,  Robert  W.,  a  lawyer,  born  in  Bedford 
county.  Pa.,  March  11,  1835,  and  removed  to 
Marshfield,  Mo.,  in  1S58.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion; 
was  circuit  attorney  of  the  Fourteenth  Judicial 
Circuit  in  1865  and  1866,  and  judge  of  the  same 
circuit  from  April,  1866,  to  January,  1883,  when  he 
resigned.  In  politics  a  Democrat,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875; 
was  elected  a  Representative  from  the  Fourteenth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri  to  the  48th  Con- 
gress, and  in  1890  was  elected  from  the  same  dia- 
trict  to  the  52d  CongresB. 
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